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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 927 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Milton B. Faust, national chap- 
lain of the American Legion, offered the 
following prayer: 


What does the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with thy God? 

Master, Lord, you know the world in 
which we live. You are sufficient for every 
need. We bow our hearts for courage to 
perform tasks which await us. May we 
see beyond present conflicts and be mes- 
sengers of peace. 

Gathering here after a recess, repre- 
senting all States, bless each one. Keep 
sacred the heritage of our fathers. Bless 
those representing us in the Armed 
Forces, the POW’s, the veterans in hospi- 
tals, as well as those who keep the home 
fires burning. 

In Thee, God, we put our trust, desiring 
clean minds, moral courage, and spiritual 
guidance to serve God and country. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.531. An act to authorize the U.S. Postal 
Service to receive the fee of $2 for execution 
of an application for a passport. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
79-304, appointed Mr. PEARSON as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Economic Committee 
vice Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, resigned. 

And that the Vice President, pursuant 
to Public Law 77-250, appointed Mr. 
McCLELLAN as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures vice Mr. Holland, 
retired. 

And that the Vice President, pursuant 
to title 42, United States Code, section 
2251, appointed Mr. Dominick and Mr. 
Baker as members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy vice Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Corron, resigned. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 11, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sim: On this date, I have received 
& letter from the Trial Counsel, dated Febru- 
ary 9, 1971, in the case of United States v. 
1Lt. William L. Calley, Jr., containing an at- 
tested copy of Court Order 19 issued by the 
Military Judge that requested production of 
certain evidence. Also enclosed was a sub- 
poena addressed to the Clerk of the House 
for the production of certain witnesses’ state- 
ments at 0900 A.M. on February 17, 1971, 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. Both the evidence 
and statements are matters under the control 
of the House of Representatives. 

Since the House stands adjourned until 
1200 o’clock meridian, February 17, 1971, 
under H. Con. Res, 135 of February 8, 1971, 
and since H. Res. 9 of January 21, 1971, 
specifically precludes the Clerk from releasing 
such matter, I have this date so advised the 
Trial Counsel. The Trial Counsel's letter of 
February 9, 1971, and its enclosures are here- 
with attached for such action as the House 
in its wisdom may see fit to take. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGs, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER, OF NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 44 U.S.C. 2501, the Chair ap- 
points as a member of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS). 


FORMER CONGRESSMAN TOM YON, 
PASSES 


(Mr. FUQUA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to inform the Congress of the pass- 
ing of a distinguished former Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Thomas Alva Yon passed away in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., Tuesday morning with 
funeral services to be held Thursday 
afternoon, February 18. 

Tom Yon was my friend and I took 
great pride in the fact that a man of 
such stature supported me in my initial 
campaign for the Congress, He was a 


good and affable friend and I have al- 
ways felt that he made a great contribu- 
tion to our State and Nation when he 
served in the 70th, 71st, and 72d Con- 
gresses, May 4, 1927, to March 3, 1933. 

In its history, Florida has sent only 
56 men to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Yon was a native of my home 
county, Calhoun County, having been 
born near Blountstown on March 14, 
1882. He moved with his parents to a 
farm in Jackson County at the age of 
5 and attended rural schools there. 

He was graduated from Lanier South- 
ern Business College, Macon, Ga., in 1903 
and returned to Blountstown that same 
year to engage in mercantile pursuits 
until 1906. From 1906 to 1927, he engaged 
as a traveling salesman from Tallahassee 
and was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention at San Francisco in 
1920. 

He served as special and commercial 
agent in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D.C., 
from 1933 to 1940 and assistant investi- 
gator, Division of Investigation, General 
Accounting Office, from 1941 until his 
retirement in January 1946. 

He then engaged in the development 
and sale of his Florida real estate hold- 
ings and had resided in Tallahassee. 

He leaves at his passing a daughter, 
Mrs. W. P. Still, of Tallahassee. His 
nephew, Peyton Yon, is a very close 
friend and serves as the postmaster of 
that city. 

I know that I speak for all of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress in expressing our 
deepest sympathy. 

Congressman Yon lived a rich and full 
life. We are indebted for his public serv- 
ice and all of us who knew him will miss 
him. 

Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, I share in the 
regret expressed by my distinguished 
colleague from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) 
about the death of a longtime friend who 
served with distinction in Congress. Tom 
Yon was a predecessor of both Mr. Fuqua 
and myself. He represented the old Third 
Congressional District which comprised 
the 16 western counties of Florida. This 
was also my district during the first 22 
years of my service. Consequently, I know 
of the high esteem with which Mr. Yon 
was held and the friendships which he 
enjoyed throughout his lifetime. He was 
dedicated to the interest of his district 
and those in the State of Florida. His in- 
terest and efforts for those around him 
did not end with the service in Congress, 
but continued throughout his lifetime. I 
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was proud to have enjoyed his friendship 
and his counsel and I want to express my 
deep and earnest sympathy to the sur- 
viving members of his family in their 
bereavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the passing of 
former Congressman Tom Yon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


FLORIDA LEADS THE NATION IN 
UPPER LEVEL DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in Florida 
we take pride in the fact that our State 
now leads the Nation with four upper 
level degree-granting State-supported 
institutions. For the enlightenment of 
my colleagues, I want to comment on 
this exciting new development in higher 
education. It has been my privilege to 
observe the development of one such in- 
stitution—the University of West Florida 
at Pensacola—and to have a small part 
in its progress. It is a joy to see the suc- 
cess that these dedicated people are hav- 
ing as they move forward quietly and ef- 
ficiently with the realization of goals 
and objectives established just a few 
short years ago. The President of the 
University, Dr. Harold Crosby, is one of 
Florida’s most dedicated and respected 
educators. 

The upper level degree-granting in- 
stitutions have come about primarily to 
meet the educational need of a new group 
comprising literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of students. They haye completed 
the college parallel offerings in junior 
and community colleges. They have dem- 
onstrated their ability and wish to con- 
tinue their education but for various rea- 
sons are not able to reach their highest 
potential. The problems may be job re- 
quirements, shortage of funds, lack of 
housing, or even the trauma of entering 
a 4-year program halfway through the 
cycle. The University of West Florida 
meets these needs, receives juniors trans- 
ferring from 4-year colleges and like 
many other upper level institutions also 
offers master’s degree programs across & 
broad range of disciplines so that these 
students and others may continue be- 
yond the baccalaureate. Now in its fourth 
year of operation it has an enroliment 
of 3,500 including 469 graduate students 
in almost a dozen master’s degree pro- 
grams. In this amazingly short period of 
time it has already graduated some 2,500 
alumni including 79 with masters’ de- 
grees. My colleagues will be interested to 
learn that Florida is the third ranking 
State in the Nation in community col- 
lege enrollment. The State’s fall enroll- 
ment of 147,709 in 27 colleges represents 
a 13-percent increase over last year. It 
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is a source of great pride to me that four 
of these colleges are also in my district. 
These four fine junior, or community 
colleges, working so closely with the ex- 
cellent faculty at the upper level Univer- 
sity of West Florida have opened up a 
bright new future for all the people of 
West Florida. This new pattern of higher 
education at two separate levels, each 
autonomous but interdependent, is re- 
ceiving critical acclaim from across the 
Nation. 

A very respected academician, Dr. J. 
Broward Culpepper, was chancellor of 
the State university system of Florida 
at the time the decision was made to 
expand the State university system by 
addition of four new upper-level institu- 
tions. Dr. Culpepper, while addressing the 
International Conference en the Upper 
Level University—Junior College Part- 
nership at the University of West Flor- 
ida, last year stated: 


Normally, the decision to develop a new 
upper-level undergraduate institution is 
based upon certain assumptions, including: 

1. The junior colleges and other existing 
higher educational institutions in the area 
and in the state are caring adequately for the 
first two years of undergraduate work. The 
upper-level institution is therefore designed 
to meet greatest pressures of need in the 
junior and senior classes and to avoid un- 
necessary duplications. 

2. The junior colleges are carrying a com- 
prehensive program which involves college- 
parallel work; technical, semiprofessional, 
and terminal programs; and continuing edu- 
cation offerings. Having such assigned roles, 
they are not to be permitted to change their 
objectives so as to put aside a part of their 
functions and to emerge as baccalaureate 
institutions. 

3. The new upper-level degree-granting in- 
stitutions will be located only in heavily pop- 
ulated areas of the state where there is a 
clear need and justification for additional 
upper-level educational offerings. 

4. The upper-level institution is not de- 
signed to provide all university services for 
all people but rather to provide offerings in 
those disciplines and programs with heaviest 
enrollment where there is greatest demand. 
Programs having heaviest enrollment such as 
business administration, teacher education, 
and arts and sciences (those are the pre- 
professional and liberal arts programs) 
should be points of beginning. Other offer- 
ings such as technology, engineering science, 
and the master’s degree in areas of need may 
be authorized when there is justification. 

5. There will be continuing close planning 
relationships and cooperation between the 
upper-level institution and the junior col- 
leges of the area in order that students 
making the transition from junior college to 
the upper-level institution may do so 
smoothly and without loss of academic 
momentum. 

6. The location of the site and the con- 
struction of buildings and facilities will take 
into account that a large percentage of the 
students will commute, though it is recog- 
nized that the service area of the new in- 
stitution will be sufficiently broad to war- 
rant some housing for students. 

7. The administration and the faculty 
clearly understand and subscribe to the pur- 
poses and the goals of the new institution. 
This thus eliminates the possibility of the 
university moving out on tangents beyond 
its role and scope to attempt such activities 
as massive research projects, specialized pro- 
fessional offerings, extended graduate work, 
and other costly services found in a large 
multi-purpose university. 

8. Upper-level universities, like the junior 
colleges, tend to attract a larger percentage 
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of students from lower socio-economic back- 
grounds. These students, therefore, have 
greater interests in immediate occupational 
goals and this should be remembered in 
course and program planning. 

9. Upper-level instruction is generally 
more costly than instruction in the first two 
years of college. This should be considered in 
funding an upper-level institution so that 
essential resources will be available to enable 
the institution to meet its stated purposes 
appropriately. 


Dr. Culpepper adds: 

It seems to me that there is a good deal of 
assurance that the students who come to the 
upper-level institutions are more mature. 
They have a greater seriousness of purpose, 
and this implies, or suggests, that there can 
be a great deal of judicious experimentation 
in improving programs of instruction in 
these upper-level institutions. 

Whenever an upper-level institution is 
contemplated one must be careful to be sure 
that population surveys show that there will 
be an adequate number of students coming 
to the institutions. 

Student life on campus is different in these 
institutions and needs to be planned in that 
relationship as contrasted with student life 
in a university having four years for the un- 
dergraduate degree. Their kinds of interests 
vary and these ought to be planned differ- 
ently. 

Not less than 46 States now have some 
pattern of statewide coordination of 
higher education. It seems to me that 
consideration should now be given to the 
need for and justification of additional 
upper level degree-granting institutions, 
especially in view of the fact that there 
are currently in excess of 2 million stu- 
dents enrolled in community and junior 
colleges, Also that Congress and the Of- 
fice of Education are making valiant at- 
tempts to meet the need for even more 
junior and community colleges. Obvi- 
ously, not all of the junior and commu- 
nity college students are, will be, or 
indeed should be, in college parallel pro- 
grams. But even supposing one in every 
four is and wants to continue his educa- 
tion—where are they going to be able to 
do it? I am inclined to think that the 
upper level university and college concept 
provides a most efficient and economical 
answer. 


IN DEFENSE OF J. EDGAR HOOVER 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover has been called a 
“liability to law enforcement” and such 
statements get bigger headlines than any 
comments which might be made on the 
long, able, and effective service Mr. 
Hoover has rendered. We are accustomed 
to this treatment of the news. It is un- 
fortunate that detractors of great Amer- 
icans and important American institu- 
tions, as well as the more liberal elements 
of the press, generally look the other way 
when there is an opportunity for helpful 
or constructive criticism. Credit for good 
work in American government just is not 
their cup of tea. 

J. Edgar Hoover has fought against 
crime and criminals throughout his life- 
time. His work is heralded throughout 
the Nation. He has long been eligible for 
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retirement, but because of the caliber of 
his contributions, one President after an- 
other has asked him to remain at his 
post of duty. The plaudits he has received 
from the American public and from offi- 
cialdom alike attest to the fact that here 
is a great American whose monumental 
works make the efforts of his detractors 
appear puny in comparison. 


BLACK LUNG PROVISION OF THE 
COAL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is just 
over a year ago that the Congress en- 
acted the Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act. That act had as its principal pur- 
pose a reduction of the death, the pain, 
and the suffering that have been inflicted 
on our coal miners as the price of earn- 
ing their daily bread. No longer, we in 
the Congress said, shall you have to work 
under conditions in which disaster is a 
daily likelihood or in an atmosphere in 
which your lungs are destined for de- 
struction, The recent disaster of Hyden 
shows how far we still are from imple- 
menting that promise. 

But we did not just legislate for the 
future; we also expressed in concrete 
terms the Nation’s debt to those miners 
who have supplied our vital coal at a cost 
that no man should have to bear by him- 
self. The Congress recognized that 
miners had contracted pneumoconiosis 
in the service of the Nation—and that 
the Nation should compensate them for 
it. That is why we passed a special pro- 
gram of Federal benefits for victims of 
black lung. We expected the program to 
be administered in the spirit in which 
it was passed—but it has not been so ad- 
ministered. Instead of compassion for 
the suffering, a Scroogelike disregard of 
the plight of the disabled has marked 
the administration of the program—an 
attitude entirely inconsistent with the 
congressional purpose in enacting the 
program. 

Congress entrusted the administration 
of the black lung benefit program to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—the Department that was 
established to serve as the focal point for 
the Nation’s concern for alleviating the 
distress of the afflicted. But the Depart- 
ment’s administration of this program 
has emphasized saving the dollar, rather 
than the human being. I have introduced 
amendments to the black lung program 
to insure that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare administers it 
in the way that it was intended—so as 
to provide benefits for disabled miners 
not cost savings for the administration. 

Let me be specific. The Department is 
setting off black lung benefits against 
social security disability payments. What 
does this mean? Let me give an actual 
example of a constituent of mine. He 
was drawing $257 a month in social se- 
curity disability payments before he was 
found entitled to black lung disability 
payments of $98.30. HEW deducted his 
black lung benefits from his disability 
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entitlement and he actually wound up 
with 50 cents a month less than he had 
before he got black lung benefits. Is it 
any wonder that he thinks something 
must be wrong? 

By setting off black lung against dis- 
ability payments, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is taking 
away with the left hand what Congress 
granted with the right. 

Is this what Congress had in mind? 
Surely, no such absurd result should be 
reached unless compelled by some ex- 
press provision of law. Is it conceivable 
that Congress would grant disability 
benefits for black lung just in order to 
reduce disability payments under social 
security? 

Of course we in the Congress did not 
intend that—and there is no justification 
for HEW’s actions. The Social Security 
Act provides for a reduction in disability 
payments when a worker receives work- 
men’s compensation payments—but 
black lung benefits are not workmen’s 
compensation. Workmen’s compensation 
is an insurance program in which the 
employer pays premiums and the worker 
draws benefits based on his prior earn- 
ings. Nobody pays insurance premiums 
for black lung—in fact we wrote the law 
just because workmen’s compensation 
did not cover thousands of miners who 
had contracted it through their working 
life. If the matter were not clear enough 
on its face, let me just quote from the 
committee report on the black lung pro- 
gram. The report says: 

This program of payments... is not @ 
workmen's compensation plan. It is not in- 
tended to be so and it contains none of the 
characteristic features which mark any 
workmen's compensation plan. 


This point was also constantly repeated 
by Members of both parties during the 
debate in the House of Representatives. 
I held the conference report up for sev- 
eral weeks in order to agree on language 
to make sure of this point. 

The law is plain; the legislative his- 
tory is plain; yet the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
tinues to treat black lung benefits as 
though they were workmen’s compensa- 
tion and, therefore, deducts them from 
disability payments. The Department is 
frustrating the will of Congress—it is 
saving dollars instead of looking after 
human needs. The amendments that I 
have introduced will make clear that the 
Department can no longer continue this 
inequitable and illegal practice. 

Offsetting black lung benefits against 
disability payments is the most egre- 
gious—but, unfortunately, not the only— 
way in which the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is undermining 
the black lung program. Benefits are 
payable under the law to any miner who 
is totally disabled due to pneumoconi- 
osis, and the law authorizes the Depart- 
ment to prescribe standards for deter- 
mining total disability. These standards 
are to be no more restrictive than those 
under the general disability program. 
Again the congressional intent was 
clear—we expected the Department to 
use the general standards initially and 
then to revise them to make them more 
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responsive to the situation faced by dis- 
abled coal miners. 

It is over a year since the law was en- 
acted. HEW is still applying the harshest 
standards for determining total disabil- 
ity, and miners who are disabled by any 
realistic standard are denied benefits be- 
cause there is some theoretical work that 
they could perform in some other part of 
the country. 

The disability standards applied by 
HEW make no sense when applied to coal 
miners disabled by black lung. Under the 
general disability criteria which HEW 
continues to use, one must not only be 
unable to engage in one’s previous occu- 
pation but also unable to engage in any 
work which exists in the national econ- 
omy. To use an old example, if a disabled 
eastern Kentucky coal miner is fit enough 
to lie on his back and solicit telephone 
orders for dance studios in Los Angeles or 
Boston, he is not totally disabled—even 
though he has no more prospect of getting 
such a job than he has of qualifying on 
the Olympic team as a long-distance 
runner. If he is disabled and cannot get 
work because of that disability, he should 
get benefits—he should not be denied the 
benefits that Congress intended him to 
get because of theoretical considerations 
that make sense to bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington but have no meaning in actual life. 

I have introduced amendments that 
will require the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to adopt more 
realistic criteria for determining when a 
miner is disabled and thus eligible for 
benefits. 

This Nation owes a debt to its coal 
miners; and particularly to those who 
have sacrificed their health so that this 
Nation could have the energy resources 
without which it could not survive. Con- 
gress promised a payment on that debt 
when it enacted the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act. That promise must be 
kept and the amendments that I have in- 
troduced I hope will insure that disabled 
miners get the benefits they deserve—and 
that Congress intended them to have. As- 
suming, of course, that the administra- 
tion will interpret the act as Congress in- 
tended. On January 22, I introduced sev- 
eral pieces of legislation to improve the 
administration of the program that 
should be enacted at the earliest possible 
date. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CARE ACT 
OF 1971 


(Mr. BURLESON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am introducing the National Health 
Care Act of 1971, a legislative proposal 
similar to the one I first introduced last 
December. Joining in this effort as co- 
sponsors are my colleagues Ray ROBERTS, 
of Texas; SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, of New 
York; EDWARD A. Garmatz, of Maryland; 
Don Fuqua, of Florida; ALTON LENNON, 
of North Carolina; CORNELIUS GaLia- 
GHER, Of New Jersey; Gus YATRON, of 
Pennsylvania; WATT ABBITT, of Virginia; 
Rosert L, F. Srxes, of Florida; Tra LEE 
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Carter, of Kentucky; JAMES Byrne of 
Pennsylvania; and Bos Casgy of Texas. 

This biil is designed to help solve the 
critical health problems that face our 
Nation today by strengthening the orga- 
nization and delivery of health care 
throughout the country and making 
comprehensive health-care insurance 
available to all Americans. 

The bill's specific objectives are to: 
increase the supply of health manpower, 
promote ambulatory health care and 
benefits for preventive treatment, 
strengthen health planning on the State 
and local level, improve controls over 
the cost and quality of health care, de- 
velop national health-care objectives, 
and make comprehensive health insur- 
ance available to all. 

There have been many plans and pro- 
posals brought before the Congress in 
the last several months aimed at improv- 
ing the country’s health delivery sys- 
tem. Some of those plans did not seem to 
go far enough, while others threatened 
to go too far and thereby wreck the parts 
of our system that have proved sound 
and workable. 

This national health-care program 
that we advocate is a middle-of-the-road 
approach and strikes a balance which, I 
believe, will assure that every American 
can obtain necessary care at a total cost 
the Nation can afford. This is made pos- 
sible through a program which combines 
the flexibility, innovativeness, efficiency, 
and managerial skills of private enter- 
prise, the scientific and technical com- 
petence of the medical and allied health 
professions, financial and legislative ca- 
pacities of government, and the talents 
and energies of the consumer at the 
community level. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite all Members of 
this body to consider this bill in detail, 
and would urge my colleagues who see 
the importance and values of this meas- 
ure in solving our hearth-care problems. 
A section-by-section analysis is sub- 
mitted for the RECORD: 

NATIONAL HEALTHCARE ACT, 
SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I—FINDS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Section 101: This section states that: (a) 
America confronts a critical testing of its 
capacity to meet for all of its citizens one of 
the most basic of human needs, that of pro- 
tecting and maintaining personal health; 
(b) every citizen of the United States of 
America should have access to quality health 
care, but too many Americans find it difficult 
to secure quality health care when they need 
it, where they need it, at prices they can 
afford; (c) the nation needs systems of health 
care organization, delivery, and financing 
which combine the high scientific and tech- 
nical competence of the medical and allied 
health professions; the flexibility, innova- 
tiveness, efficiency, and managerial skills of 
private enterprise; the legislative and fiscal 


capacities of government at all levels; and 
the potentialities of consumer and commu- 
nity participation in developing and main- 
taining such systems of health care. 

Section 102: This section declares the pur- 
pose of the Act to be to improve the orga- 
nization, delivery, and financing of health 
care for all Americans by increasing health 
personnel, promoting ambulatory care, 
strengthening health planning, establishing 
national standards of health care benefits, 
encouraging provision of such benefits 
through comprehensive health care insur- 
ance, and by assisting persons of low income 
or in poor health to secure that insurance. 


SEcTION-BY- 
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TITLE Il—PROVISIONS TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY 
AND IMPROVE THE DISTRIBUTION OF HEALTH 
CARE PERSONNEL 


Student loans for training in the health 
professions and nursing 


Section 201: The medical student loan pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act are 
amended to allow a medical student to bor- 
row the full cost of tuition, fees, and reason- 
able amounts for room, board, books, sup- 
plies, and other related costs. The loan will 
be forgiven at the rate of 20 percent a year 
in return for practice in an area found by 
the Secretary of HEW and the appropriate 
State comprehensive planning agency to be 
in need of physicians, optometrists, or den- 
tists, 

The bill authorizes $50 million for FY 1971, 
$70 million for FY 1972, and $100 million a 
year for FY 1973, 1974, and 1975 for this pur- 
pose. 

Loan provisions for student nurses are 
amended to allow loans covering the full 
cost of tuition, fees, and reasonable amounts 
for room, board, books, supplies and other 
related costs. Up to half of the loan may be 
forgiven at the rate of 20 percent a year for 
service in a public or nonprofit private in- 
stitution or agency. Up to 100 percent of the 
loan may be forgiven at the rate 3344 per- 
cent a year for appropriate service in an area 
designated as having a substantial shortage 
of nurses. 

The bill authorizes $25 million for FY 1971, 
$50 million for FY 1972, $75 million a year 
for FY 1973, 1974, and 1975 for this purpose. 


Scholarship grants and student loans for 
training in the allied health professions 


Section 202: Scholarship grants may, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary 
of HEW, be awarded according to the needs 
of the individual, up to the full cost of his 
tuition, fees, books, equipment and living 
expenses. 

The bill authorizes for this purpose $10 
million for FY 1971, $30 million for FY 1972, 
and $50 million a year for FY 1973, 1974, and 
1975. 

Loan provisions for students in the allied 
health professions are amended to allow 
loans covering the full cost of tuition, fees, 
and reasonable amounts for room, board, 
books, supplies, and other related costs. Up 
to half of the loan may be forgiven at the 
rate of 20 percent a year for service in a 
public or nonprofit private institution or 
agency. Up to 100 percent of the loan may 
be forgiven at the rate of 33144 percent a 
year for appropriate service in an area de- 
signs having a substantial shortage of allied 
health professionals. 

The bill authorizes $7.5 million for FY 
1971, $15 million for FY 1972, $40 million 
for FY 1973, $60 million for FY 1974, and 
$75 million for FY 1975 for this purpose. 


Training for personnel needed in comprehen- 
sive ambulatory health care centers 


Section 203: For purposes of training 
grants under the Public Health Service Act, 
this section amends the term “training cen- 
ter for allied health professions” to include 
junior colleges, colleges and universities 
which offer training in health care center 
administration or curriculums providing the 
allied health-professionals needed to operate 
comprehensive ambulatory health care 
centers. 

It also establishes a new program of spe- 
cial project grants to help education insti- 
tutions meet the cost of developing curric- 
ulums and training programs to develop the 
skills needed to administer and staff com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care centers. 

The bill authorizes $10 million for FY 
1971, $25 million for FY 1972, $40 million for 
FY 1973, and $50 million a year for FY 
1974 and 1975 for this purpose. 
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Grants to personnel in the health. profes- 
sions, allied health professions, and nurs- 
ing for service in areas of critical need 
Section 204: This section establishes a 

program of Federal grants to medical per- 

sonnel in return for service in urban and 
rural areas of critical need to alleviate the 
maldistribution of health care personnel. 

The Secretary of HEW is authorized to 
contract with individual health profession- 
als, nurses, or allied health professionals who 
agree to provide health care services for a 
period of at least two years in an area 
designated by the Secretary, upon recom- 
mendation of the appropriate State com- 
prehensive health planning agency, as having 
a critical need for those services. 

The purpose of the grant is (1) to com- 
pensate the individual for providing health 
care services in an area where his normal 
compensation for services is less than equiva- 
lent health personnel receive elsewhere, and 
(2) to compensate the individual for his 
loss of time in getting established in a more 
lucrative area. 

The amount of the grant, therefore, is 
that amount which, when added to the re- 
cipient’s income from providing health care 
services for each contract year, provides a 
total income equal to 110 percent of the 
national annual median income for per- 
sons of comparable education and training, 
or 110 percent of his earnings from provid- 
ing health care services in the previous year, 
whichever is greater, 

In determining the precise amount of the 
grant, the Secretary may consider such fac- 
tors as he deems relevant. He must consider, 
however: 

(1) the national median annual income 
for the applicant’s profession; 

(2) the cost of living in the area of need; 

(3) the background, training, and educa- 
tion of the applicant; 

(4) the amount of income the applicant 
can reasonably expect to receive from service 
in the area; 

(5) the number of persons of the appli- 
cant’s profession needed in the area; and 

(6) where appropriate, cost of equipment, 
supplies, and facilities. 

The bill authorizes $10 million for FY 
1971 and $50 million a year thereafter until 
June 30, 1975, for this purpose. 


Effective date 


Section 205: Title II becomes effective 
upon enactment. 


TITLE II— COMPREHENSIVE AMBULATORY 
HEALTH CARE CENTERS 


The purpose of this Title is to provide for 
grants to comprehensive ambulatory health 
care centers (as defined in amendments 
made by Section 309). The Public Health 
Service Act currently provides for grants 
for the construction or modernization of 
“out-patient facilities,” but no funds are 
earmarked specifically for such facilities, 
nor are the facilities required to provide 
comprehensive ambulatory health care serv- 
ices. This Title would set up a special cate- 
gory of grants to comprehensive ambulatory 
health care centers which offer a greater 
range of medical services than current law 
now specifies for “out-patient facilities” 
grants. 

Amendment of purpose 

Section 301: This section amends the dec- 
laration of purpose of Title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act to recognize specifically 
the concept of a comprehensive ambulatory 
health care center. 

Authorization of appropriations for con- 
struction and modernization grants 

Section 302: For fiscal years commencing 
after June 30, 1971, an additional $200 mil- 
lion is provided hereunder in grant author- 
ity to be used for the construction of com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care facilities, 
or the modernization of such existing facili- 
ties. This sum is provided through a new al- 
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lotment category which is separate from ex- 
isting allotment categories for construction 
and modernization of hospitals and other 
medical facilities, It is contemplated that 
& portion of the funds available for grants 
hereunder will be used to assist nearly-con- 
structed facilities to pay initial start-up and 
operation expenses during the first three 
years of operation of such centers. 


State allotments 


Section 303: Punds available for the con- 
struction and modernization of comprehen- 
sive ambulatory health care centers will be 
allotted to the several states on the same 
basis as allotments are now made for con- 
struction of hospitals and other medical fa- 
cilities. Transfers from allotments for thu 
construction and modernization of compre- 
hensive ambulatory health care facilities to 
allotments for the construction of other 
types of facilities are not authorized. Exist- 
ing law permitting carryovers of unused al- 
lotments from one fiscal year to the other is 
unchanged. 

Priority of projects 

Section 304: Priorities for awarding grants 
to comprehensive ambulatory health care 
centers would be given to proposed facilities 
in densely populated areas now lacking such 
facilities, This is to relieve pressures on gen- 
eral hospitals in such areas, to bring pre- 
ventive and treatment facilities to populous 
areas not now receiving coordinated health 
care, and to create lower-cost facilities in 
lieu of expanding high-cost in-patient facili- 
ties. 

State plans 

Section 305: In its evaluation of the health 
needs of its citizens, the State health plan- 
ning agency would be required to determine 
as part of its planning process the number 
of comprehensive ambulatory health care 
centers needed in the state and a plan for 
distribution of such centers. It would also 
have to adopt a program providing for con- 
struction of those comprehensive ambulatory 
health care centers identified as needed in 
its State plan, or for modernizing such exist- 
ing facilities. 


Recovery of funds 


Section 306: This section would add com- 
prehensive ambulatory health care centers 
to the list of types of health facilities from 
which recovery of federal funds may be 
made by the federal government from facili- 
ties which no longer qualify. 


Loan guarantees and loans for moderniza- 
tion and construction of comprehensive 
ambulatory health centers 


Section 307: The Public Health Service 
Act provides for loans, guarantees and in- 
terest subsidies for qualified agencies wish- 
ing to construct or modernize health facili- 
ties. This section adds comprehensive am- 
bulatory health care centers to the list of 
types of facilities which qualify for such 
loans, guarantees and interest subsidies. 


Definition of comprehensive ambulatory 
health care center 


Section 308: Comprehensive ambulatory 
health care centers are specifically defined 
so as to encompass only facilities which pro- 
vide a wide range of preventive, diagnostic 
and treatment services for ambulatory pa- 
tients and thus relieve overutilization of 
general hospitals and make health care more 
accessible. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS TO STRENGTHEN HEALTH 
CARE PLANNING 
Subtitle A—Health Report of the President; 
Council of Health Policy Advisers Health 
Report of the President 
Section 401: Beginning in 1972, the Presi- 
dent shall make a health report to the 
Congress no later than July 1 of each year 
on the status of the nation's health needs 
and health care system with a program for 
meeting those needs. 
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Council of health policy advisers 
Section 402: This section creates a three- 
man Council of Health Policy Advisers in the 
Executive Office of the President, its mem- 
bers appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


Employment of officers, employees, experts 
and consultants 

Section 403: The Council is authorized to 

hire officers, employees and such experts and 
consultants as may be needed. 


Responsibilities of council 


Section 404: This section outlines the re- 
sponsibilities of the Council in assisting the 
President in the preparation of his Health 
Report and the setting and coordination of 
overall health policy. 

The Council is required to make an annual 
health report to the President not later than 
April 1 of each year, starting in 1972. This 
report shall be transmitted to the Congress 
as a supplement to the next Health Report 
of the President to the Congress. In its first 
report to the President the Council shall 
specifically review and advise the President 
on health programs. The Council shall de- 
velop and recommend goals for a national 
health policy to promote efficiency, elimi- 
nate waste and duplication in the utiliza- 
tion of health facilities and resources, and 
shall recommend specific programs to stream- 
line and consolidate health manpower pro- 
grams. 

Consultation with other advisory bodies and 
representative groups—cooperative utiliza- 
tion of services, facilities and information 


Section 405: The Council shall consult 
with the National Advisory Health Council, 
other advisory councils or committees as well 
as such representatives of the private sector 
as it deems advisable and shall utilize the 
services, facilities and information of other 
public and private organizations to the full- 
est extent to avoid unnecessary overlapping 
or duplication of effort. 


Compensation of members 


Section 406: The Chairman shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of Level II and the other 
members at the rate of Level IV of the Execu- 
tive Schedule Pay Rates. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Section 407: Authorizes such sums as are 
needed to enable the Council to function, 
not to exceed $1 million in any fiscal year. 


Subtitle B—Departmental Recommendations 
and Reports 


Statements regarding effect of departmental 
proposal on Nation’s health care 


Section 411: Every agency of the Federal 
Government is required to include, to the 
fullest extent possible, in each report on pro- 
posals for legislation or other major Federal 
action significantly affecting health or the 
health care system, the impact of the pro- 
posal on the nation’s health care system, 
adverse effects, alternatives, the relative 
priority established by the Council of Health 
Policy Advisers, and any irreversible or irre- 
trievable commitments of resources involved. 
Prior to making this report the responsible 
Federal official shall consult with and obtain 
the comments of any Federal agency which 
has jurisdiction by law or special expertise 
relative to the health impact of the proposal. 
These comments, with comments of appro- 
priate Federal, State and local agencies shall 
be made available to the President, the Coun- 
cil, and the public, and shall accompany the 
proposal through the existing agency review 
process. 

Agency obligations under other Federal 
statutes 


Section 412: The preceding section (sec. 


411) shall not affect the obligations imposed 
on Federal agencies by other Federal statutes. 
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Subtitle C—Comprehensive Health Planning 
Amendments 


Part A—Definition of “appropriate compre- 
hensive health planning agency” 


Section 431: Adopts for purposes of the 
entire Public Health Service Act the defini- 
tion of “appropriate comprehensive health 
emg agency” provided in section 444 of 
t bill. 


Part B—State and areawide comprehensive 
health planning agencies 


State agency review and certification 


Section 441: In order to qualify for the 
comprehensive health planning grants cur- 
rently provided by section 314 of the Public 
Health Service Act, a State plan for compre- 
hensive State health planning must, in addi- 
tion to existing requirements, provide for 
the project certification procedures estab- 
lished by this Part B. 


Areawide comprehensive health planning 
agencies 

Section 442: This section increases the 
funds authorized for project grants for area- 
wide health planning to $25 million for 
FY 1971, $40 million for FY 1972 and $60 
million for FY 1973. 

To be eligible for the grants the agency 
must be prepared to function as the “ap- 
propriate comprehensive health planning 
agency” for the area or region. The agency 
must be prepared to play a strengthened 
role in coordinating areawide health affairs, 
including the determination of health needs, 
capital expenditure programs, cooperative 
use of facilities, optimum use of available 
manpower, and improved management tech- 
niques, The agency must provide for consul- 
tation with the areawide health planning 
council and other groups, for the represen- 
tation of health care facilities and physi- 
cians, for enlisting public support, and for 
educating the public concerning the proper 
use of facilities and services available. 


Comprehensive procedure for review and 
certification 


Section 443: In the case of applications 
for Federal grants, loans, or other financial 
aid involving more than $100,000 which 
require certification by the appropriate com- 
prehensive health planning agency, the ap- 
plication may be approved by the Secretary 
only after he is satisfied that the review 
provisions of this section have been met. 
The section, strengthening the role of the 
agency, requires that it have reasonable 
opportunity to review and comment on the 
application, and has certified to its essential 
need and high priority. If the “appropriate 
comprehensive health planning agency" is a 
metropolitan or other local planning agency, 
that agency, after reviewing the application, 
must have communicated its comments to 
both the applicant and the State agency. 
The State planning agency must make its 
own determination that the application fits 
in with the State's overall needs and priori- 
ties as expressed in the State plan. If two 
or more States are involved, each State 
agency must make a separate certification 
as to the need and priority of the project 
in its State. 

Definitions 

Section 444: In the case of a project affect- 
ing an entire State, the appropriate com- 
prehensive health planning agency is the 
agency designated in the State plan. In the 
case of a project affecting a region, metro- 
politan area, or other local area, the appro- 
priate comprehensive health planning agency 
is the agency or organization designated 
under section 442 of this bill or such other 
public or nonprofit private agency deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations to be 
performing the required health planning 
functions. 
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TITLE VY—PROVISIONS TO MAKE COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH CARE INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO ALL 


Title V of the bill contains provisions de- 
signed to accomplish three major objectives: 

(1) To estabilsh minimum nationwide 
standards for individual health care bene- 
fits; 

(2) To establish a system of nationwide 
health care insurance, utilizing both pri- 
vately and publicly financed plans, which 
will assure that every individual requiring 
medical care will have the funds required 
to pay the cost of the care when his need 
for it arises, irrespective of his economic 
status; and 

(3) To control the cost and quality of 
medical care to the consumer by strengthen- 
ing controls over the prices charged by in- 
stitutional and individual providers of medi- 
cal care that may be exercised by the public 
and private insurers who pay the providers’ 
charges. Provisions to achieve the first of 
these objectives appear in Subtitle A, which 
establishes the Minimum Standard Health- 
care Benefits, as well as in provisions of the 
remaining subtitles which implement these 
minimum standards by requiring that they 
be met as a condition to eligibility for the 
tax and other public financial incentives pro- 
vided under those other subtitles. Provisions 
to serve the second of these major objectives 
appear in Subtitles B and C, which provide 
federal tax incentives for the establishment 
of private health insurance plans by employ- 
ers and individuals, and in Subtitle D, which 
supplies public financial assistance, to be 
shared by federal and state governments, for 
state health care insurance plans designed to 
meet the needs of needy and uninsurable 
individuals. Provisions to accomplish 
strengthening controls over the cost and 
quality of medical care to the consumer, al- 
though woven into the fabric of all the pro- 
visions of Title V, appear mainly in the in- 
stitutional rate reimbursement provisions of 
Subtitle D, in those provisions of Subtitle A 
which permit private insurers to impose 
limits on the charges for which providers of 
medical care may be reimbursed, as well as 
in those provisions of Subtitle A which, 
through the definition of minimum stand- 
ard health care benefits, shift emphasis from 
high-cost. in-patient hospital care to lower- 
cost types of ambulatory and preventive care. 


SUBTITLE A 


Minimum nationwide standard health care 
benefits established 


Section 501: Minimum national standards 
for the health care of all individuals are pre- 
scribed by section 501 of the bill. The terms 
of the bill by which these standards are to be 
put into effect will make them nationwide in 
their application; will guarantee that the 
minimum standards of health care required 
will be at least as high or higher for needy 
and uninsurable individuals as for others; 
will assure that the standards prescribed will 
operate to set a minimum rather than a 
maximum for health care actually obtainable 
by an individual; will shift emphasis from 
the present day concentration on high-cost 
institutional and specialized health care to 
lower-cost ambulatory and preventive care 
which serves the comprehensive health care 
needs of an individual; and will permit the 
minimum standards to be phased in over a 
period of time in accordance with a schedule 
of priorities that will not give rise to un- 
realistic expectations for medical care beyond 
the level of medical facilities and profes- 
sional talent the Nation is capable of deliver- 
ing. 

Nationwide application of minimum health 
care standards laid down by section 501 is 
effected by insertion in federal law, namely 
the Internal Revenue Code and the Social 
Security Act, or requirements that benefits 
paying for not less than the health care re- 
quired under the minimum standards must 
be included in private or state established 
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health care plans as a condition of eligibility 
for the federal tax or other public financial 
assistance accorded under the bill (see I-R.C. 
$$ 280 and 213, added by the bill). 

To assure that the health care standards 
prescribed under section 501 will operate only 
as a minimum and will not discourage an in- 
dividual’s initiatives to secure even higher 
standards of health care for which he ts will- 
ing to pay, the bill contains several provi- 
sions making it clear that the standards 
named are only minimums and that provi- 
sion of benefits for high levels of medical 
care will not prevent a health care benefit 
plan from qualifying for advantages accorded 
under the new law. Such provisions include 
the one making it clear the standards es- 
tablished are only minimums (I.R.S. § 213 
(h)); the ones specifically permitting addi- 
tional benefits (I.R.C. §§ 280(c)(9)(C) and 
213(g)(3) (D)); the ones permitting a quali- 
fied private health care plan to provide for 
a covered individual’s payment of medical 
expenses exceeding established “deductible” 
and “co-payment” standards (I.R.C. §§ 280 
(c) (9) and 213(g)(3)); and the ones per- 
mitting qualifying health care plans to in- 
clude various other “optional” provisions 
(LR.C. §§ 280(c) and 213(g) (38)). 

Provisions in the bill to assure that the 
minimum standards of health care required 
to be provided needy and uninsurable in- 
dividuals will be no less than those required 
for the more fortunately situated appear in 
the sections that apply the definition of min- 
imum standard health care benefits to pri- 
vate and publicly assisted plans alike (Social 
Security Act § 2002(a); I.R.C. §§ 280(c) (4) 
and 213(g)(1)), as well as in the benefit 
phase-in schedules requiring the timing of 
benefit implementation to be faster under 
publicly assisted plans for needy and unin- 
surable individuals (Social Security Act 
§ 2002(a)) than under private qualified plans 
(I.R.C. §§ 280(c) (4) and 213(g)(1)). 

Provisions in the bill to stimulate a shift 
in emphasis to the provision of comprehen- 
sive health care on an ambulatory and pre- 
ventive care basis, and away from reliance 
on higher-cost in-patient institutional care 
appear throughout the definition of the Min- 
imum Standard Healthcare Benefits gener- 
ally (see I.R.C. § 213(h)) and particularly in 
provisions which bar higher co-payments for 
ambulatory-treatment of a given condition 
than for institutional treatment of the same 
condition. 

The bill contains provisions to meet the 
problem of preventing the required minimum 
standard of health care benefits from out- 
stripping the Nation’s health care delivery 
capabilities. This is accomplished by provi- 
sions in the bill which assign one of three 
“priority designations” to each of the bene- 
fits in the Table of Minimum Standard 
Healthcare Benefits (I.R.C. § 213(h) (1) (A)) 
and by related provisions which require 
benefits in the several priority categories to 
be phased-in in accordance with a schedule 
prescribed in the law (I.R.C. §§ 280(c) (4) (A) 
and 213(g)(1)(A)). To permit the flexibility 
required to deal with unexpected shortfalls 
in development of the health care facilities 
and services needed to deliver the care cov- 
ered by a particular benefit, the President is 
empowered, under restricted conditions 
stated in the law, to defer the scheduled time 
for phase-in of benefits that have not be- 
come legislatory at the time he acts. 

The initial Minimum Standard Healthcare 
Benefits for individuals covered under qual- 
ified private plans and those for individuals 
covered under qualified public plans include 
the following: 

(A) For non-occupational accidents and 
illnesses other than pregnancy: 

(1) Diagnosis and non-surgical treatment 
by a physician in his office or at a hospital 
on a non-in-patient basis—three visits per 
year for individuals covered under private 
plans and six visits per year for individuals 
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covered under public plans. Patient pays $2.00 
per visit. 

(2) Treatment by surgery or radiation 
therapy by a physician in his office or at a 
hospital on a non-in-patient basis—unlim- 
ited visits under both private and public 
plans. Patient pays $2.00 per visit. 

(3) X-rays, laboratory tests, electrocardio- 
grams, and other diagnostic tests performed 
in connection with care provided in (1) or 
(2) above—unlimited coverage under both 
private and public plans. No co-payment re- 
quired. 

(4) Birth control counseling by a physi- 
cian in his office—covyered only under public 
plans. No co-payment required. 

(5) Well-baby care during first six 
months—six examinations covered under 
both private and public plans. No co-pay- 
ment required. 

(6) Well-baby care during next 18 
months—six examinations covered only un- 
der public plans. No co-payment required. 

(7) Physical therapy rendered or pre- 
scribed by a physiclan—covered only under 
public plans. Patient pays 20%. 

(8) Diagnosis and treatment of any con- 
dition by a physician in a hospital or ex- 
tended care facility—unlimited subject to 
co-payment of $3.00 per day during the first 
30 days of confinement and $5.00 per day 
thereafter for individuals covered under pri- 
vate plans, and $2.00 per day for the first 120 
days of confinement and $5.00 per day there- 
after for individuals covered under public 
plans. 

(9) Annual oral examination by a dentist 
(including prophylaxis)—applicable only to 
children under age 19 covered under public 
plans. No co-payment required. 

(10) Amalgam fillings, extractions, and 
dentures—applicable only to children under 
age 19 covered under public plans. Patient 
pays 20%. 

(11) Drugs requiring a prescription and 
certain life-preserving non-legend drugs pre- 
scribed by a physicilan—covered only under 
public plans. Patient pays $1.00 per prescrip- 

on. 

(12) Prosthetic appliances—covered only 
under public plans. Patient pays 20%. 

(13) Hospital services (semi-private ac- 
commodations and ancillary services while 
confined as an in-patient)—the first 30 days 
of confinement for individuals covered under 
private plans and the first 120 days of con- 
finement for individuals covered under public 
plans. Patient pays $10.00 the first day and 
$5.00 for each additional day of covered con- 
finement. 

(14) Extended care facility services (semi- 
private accommodations and ancillary serv- 
ices while confined as an in-patient)—the 
first 60 days of confinement for individuals 
covered under private plans and the first 120 
days of confinement for individuals covered 
under public plans. Patient pays $2.50 per 
day of covered confinement. 

(15) Home health agency services under 
a prescribed plan—those rendered during the 
first 90 days of the plan for individuals coy- 
ered under private plans and during the 
first 180 days of the plan for individuals 
covered under public plans, The patient pays 
$2.50 per day of services rendered. 

(B) For pregnancies: Diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and institutional confinement for 
pregnancy and any complications thereof 
from date of conception until the ninetieth 
day following termination of the pregnancy— 
covered only under public plans. Patient 
pays 20%. 

Co-payments by patients have been used 
as a deterrent to excessive utilization of 
certain services. However, families have been 
protected against having these co-payments 
be a serious financial burden by means of 
a limit on the total amount of co-payments 
that may be required in any one year. 

In the absence of a Presidential deferral, 
those Minimum Standard Healthcare Bene- 
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fits that are initially provided individuals 
covered under qualified public plans but not 
private plans will become available to indi- 
viduals covered under qualified private plans 
on January 1, 1976. Similarly the proposed 
1976 improvements in the Minimum Stand- 
ard Healthcare Benefits for qualified public 
plans will become effective for qualified pri- 
vate plans in 1979. 


SUBTITLE B AND C 


Qualified employee and individual health- 
care plans 


Subtitles B and C of the bill provide sig- 
nificant federal income tax incentives to 
stimulate the extension of comprehensive 
health care insurance under qualifying pri- 
vately financed plans maintained by em- 
ployers for employees, or by individuals for 
themselves and their dependents. 


Qualified employee healthcare plans 


Section 511: The bill amends the Internal 
Revenue Code to restrict the federal income 
tax deduction otherwise allowable to an em- 
ployer for any amount paid or incurred by 
the employer for medical care of any em- 
ployee or his dependents. This deduction is 
restricted to 50 percent of the described 
expense for medical care of the employee. 
If the employer establishes and maintains 
a Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan, the 
restriction will not apply, and 100 percent 
of the described expense is deductible. This 
section is applicable to taxable years com- 
mencing after December 31, 1972, except 
that, in the case of any employer plan pro- 
viding medical care for employees which was 
established pursuant to a collectively-bar- 
gained agreement, the restrictions on the 
deduction will not apply until the expiration 
of the agreement, or December 31, 1975, 
whichever occurs first. 

Each Qualified Employee Healthcare Plan 
must provide at least the Minimum Stand- 
ard Healthcare Benefits described in Sub- 
title A. A qualified plan must be in writing, 
adopted by the employer, and communicated 
to his employees. Substantially all active 
full-time employees must be eligible to be 
covered, and the coverage must continue 
upon certain terminations of employment or 
certain temporary absences of the employee. 
A coordination of benefits provision must be 
included in a qualified plan to avoid costly 
duplication of coverage. The plan also must 
permit eligible employees to seek coverage 
instead from any approved health mainte- 
nance organization in cases which specified 
conditions are satisfied. 


Qualified individual health-care plans 


Section 521: The Internal Revenue Code 
presently restricts an individual's deduction 
for his expenses paid for insurance which 
constitutes medical care to an amount (not 
in excess of $150) equal to 50 percent of the 
amount actually paid. The portion of the 
expense not so deductible may be deducted 
only to the extent that it exceeds 3 percent 
of adjusted gross income. The bill amends 
the Internal Revenue Code, for taxable years 
commencing after December 31, 1972, to re- 
move these restrictions and to allow 100 per- 
cent of medical care insurance premiums as 
a deduction, if such expenses are paid by an 
individual who is covered by a Qualified in- 
dividual Healthcare Plan, a Qualified Em- 
ployee Healthcare Plan, or a Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan, 

Each Qualified Individual Healthcare 
Plan must provide at least the Minimum 
Standard Healthcare Benefits described in 
Subtitle A. A qualified individual insurance 
contract must contain provisions which ob- 
ligate the insurer to renew the policy, and 
allow covered dependents to continue their 
coverage under the policy after the death of 
the insured as if he were still alive. 
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SUBTITLE D 


Grants to States for qualified State health- 
care plans for the needy and uninsurable 


Section 531: The bill adds a new Title XX 
to the Social Security Act to provide for the 
establishment of publicly subsidized health 
care insurance plans on a state by state 
basis. Each state will have a health insur- 
ance pool, which all private entities in that 
state (both profit and non-profit) which 
currently indemnify the cost of health care 
would be required to underwrite. One or 
more private insurance carriers will be desig- 
nated by the state to administer the state 
plan on a retention accounting basis. These 
state plans will guarantee that Minimum 
Standard Healthcare Benefits are made avall- 
able to individuals and families who previ- 
ously were unable to purchase health care 
insurance, either because of their low in- 
come or their extremely poor health. (secs. 
2001; 2002(a); 2002(d); 2003(a); 2003(b); 
2010; 2015(d) of Title XX). 

In order to encourage a state to establish 
a plan, federal appropriations otherwise pay- 
able to the state pursuant to Titles V and 
XIX of the Social Security Act are condi- 
tioned on the state’s having in operation a 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan. The bene- 
fits required to be provided by a state plan 
are designed to stimulate the nationwide de- 
velopment of improved methods for orga- 
nizing and delivering health care services. 
(secs, 2002(a) and 2012(d) of Title XX). 

Individuals or families who are eligible to 
receive public cash assistance under a pro- 
gram financed in whole or in part by federal 
funds will be enrolled in the state plan 
automatically, and without cost. Those in- 
dividuals who are financially capable of pro- 
curing health insurance, but who are unin- 
surable because of poor health, may enroll 
in the state plan at their own expense; how- 
ever, these individuals may not be charged 
more than the established rate for other in- 
dividuals enrolled in that state plan. En- 
rollment of other individuals and families 
who had low incomes the previous year (less 
than $3,000 for single individuals, less than 
$4,500 for a family of two, and less than 
$6,000 for a family of three or more) is 
voluntary. Such individuals and families 
would elect to be enrolled once each year 
and would be required to make modest con- 
tributions toward the cost of insuring their 
own health care, depending on the size of 
their family and the amount of their in- 
come. No assets or other means tests are re- 
quired. (secs. 2003(a); 2003(b); 2005(a); 
2005(c); 2006(a); 2006(b) of Title XX). 

The premiums to be charged for each pol- 
icy year under a state plan will be actuarial- 
ly determined in each state, and for each 
family size risk category. The established 
premiums are subject to annual review by 
designated federal and state agencies, and 
if the premiums are found to be unjustifi- 
ably high within a particular state, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may direct a reduction in the federal ap- 
propriation for that state’s premium cost. 
Each state has the primary obligation to 
provide the uncontributed premium cost for 
its plan; but if the state implements and 
utilizies controls which are designed to pro- 
mote the delivery of lower-cost higher- 
quality institutional health care services, if 
it exempts Qualified State Healthcare Plan 
transactions from state taxation, and if it 
eliminates discriminatory state tax treat- 
ment of health care insurers, then the state 
will receive federal appropriations reimburs- 
ing it for a percentage of its total uncon- 
tributed premium cost. This federal per- 
centage reimbursement is greater in poor 
states than in richer states. The base figure 
may be between 70 and 90 percent, depend- 
ing on the state’s per capita income, but 
further adjustments to this percentage may 
be made if institutional rates charged in any 
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particular state for health care services are 
unjustifiably high in comparison with other 
States. States are given the authority to re- 
view in advance the rates to be charged by 
health care institutions for their services, and 
to refuse to approve these rates for pay- 
ment under the state plan. The cost and 
quality of health care services provided by 
physicians and other medical practitioners 
will be controlled in each state. 

A professional service, otherwise covered 
by these state plans, shall be reimbursed 
only if it falls within professionally estab- 
lished utilization guidelines or is found to be 
necessary health care by a qualified peer 
review committee. Furthermore, no charge 
for a necessary service shall be reimbursed 
to the extent that it exceeds the prevailing 
charge in a locality for similar services 
(secs. 2002(e) (2); 2004; 2006(e); 2008, 2009: 
2010(c) (3); 2012(a); 2012(e) 2014 of Title 
XX). 


If the premiums collected and other 
monies received under the state plan are not 
sufficient to pay the claims incurred and the 
other costs of operating; the state plan, the 
private underwriters of the plan shall bear 
the losses to the extent of 3 percent of the 
premiums collected for that year. The state 
will bear the excess losses and will receive 
& federal appropriation reimbursing it for 
that portion of the excess losses equal to 
the base federal percentage for that state's 
premium costs (secs. 2010 and 2012(b) of 
Title XX). 

To avoid costly duplication of coverage, 
enrollment is not available to those individ- 
uals or families covered under a Qualified 
Employee Healthcare Plan; enrollment is not 
generally available to classes of individuals 
or families who will receive substantially all 
of their medical care under a non-Social 
Security federal or state program; all eligible 
state plan enrollees must have Medicare Part 
B supplementary medical insurance cover- 
age, the material cost of which would be 
borne by the state and the benefits of which 
would be coordinated wtih state plan bene- 
fits (secs. 2002(e) (3); 2003(a)(3); 2003(a) 
(4); 2013 of Title XX). 

Specific provision is made in the bill (sec. 
2012 of Title XX) to protect the federal gov- 
ernment against having to bear such part 
of the cost of a Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan as may be attributable to a state's de- 
cision to have the plan provide greater bene- 
fits than the minimum required for quali- 
fication under Title XX. 

Applicants for enrollment in the state plan 
must provide and certify all information re- 
quired to make an eligibility determination. 
Any federal or state agency may be required 
to furnish information deemed by the ad- 
ministering carrier to be necessary to verify 
eligibility (secs. 2005 and 2011 of Title XX). 


Conforming amendments to title V of the 
Social Security Act 


Section 532: The bill amends Title V of 
the Social Security Act (Maternal and Child 
Health and Crippled Children’s Services) to 
avoid unnecessary and costly duplication of 
federally subsidized health care programs. 
Title V presently pays for the cost of various 
medical items and services which will be re- 
quired to be provided under Qualified State 
Healthcare Plans. On July 1, 1973, or upon 
a state’s establishment of a Qualified State 
Healthcare Plan, whichever occurs first, pay- 
ment for items and services now covered 
under Title V would be excluded, if they 
also would be covered under a Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan. Title V will continue 
to pay for items and services which are not 
covered by Qualified State Healthcare Plans. 

Conforming amendments to title XVIII of 

the Social Security Act 

Section 533: Individuals and families eli- 
gible for enrollment in the Medicare Part B 
supplementary medical insurance program 
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are required to be enrolled in said program 
as a condition for enrollment in a Qualified 
State Healthcare Plan. Section 1837 of Title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act is amended 
by the bill to remove existing limitations on 
Medicare Part B enrollment which might 
prevent otherwise eligible state plan enrollees 
from qualifying for Qualified State Health- 
care Plan coverage. Each state which has a 
Qualified State Healthcare Plan is required 
to pay the premium for supplementary med- 
ical insurance benefits under Part B of Title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act for indi- 
viduals and families who are eligible to enroll 
in the Part B program and who are also eli- 
gible to receive public cash assistance under 
a federally financed program. Section 1843 of 
Title XVIII is amended by the bill to allow a 
state to enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
pursuant to which all of these indigent state 
plan enrollees will be enrolled under the pro- 
gram established by Part B of Title XVIII. 


Conforming amendments to title XIX of the 
Social Security Act 


Section 534: The bill amends Title XIX of 
the Social Security Act (Grants to States for 
Medical Assistance Programs) to avoid un- 
necessary and costly duplication of federally 
subsidized health care programs. Title XIX 
presently pays for the cost of various medical 
items and services which will be required to 
be provided under Qualified States Healthcare 
Plans. On July 1, 1973, or upon a state’s 
establishment of a Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan, whichever occurs first, payment for 
items and services now covered under Title 
XIX would be excluded if they also would 
be covered under a Qualified State Healthcare 
Plan. Title XIX will continue to pay for items 
and services which are not covered by Quali- 
fied State Healthcare Plans. 


Conjorming amendments regarding 
“reasonable cost” 


Section 535: The bill (sec. 531 of the bill 
and secs. 2002(e) (2); 2008; and 2009 of the 
new Title XX it adds) establishes stand- 
ards for strengthening controls over the 
quality and cost to enrollees for health care 
services provided by physicians or other 
medical practitioners and for health care 
services rendered to state plan enrollees in 
health care institutions. The bill provides 
that these standards shall apply to deter- 
mine “reasonable cost” under the existing 
federally subsidized health care programs 
established by Titles V, XVIII, and XIX of 
the Social Security Act. 


Conforming amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code 


Section 536: The premiums and other 
monies received pursuant to the operation of 
a Qualified State Healthcare Plan will, to the 
extent feasible, be invested by the adminis- 
tering carrier in interest-bearing obligations 
and other income-yielding securities. The 
bill amends Section 115 of the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt this interest or 
other income from federal income taxation. 

Carrier compliance 

Section 537: The bill requires insurance 
carriers to pool their efforts and resources to 
insure that all individuals and families will 
receive higher-quality, lower-cost health 
care benefits. This section provides that 
these carriers will not be subject to federal 
or state antitrust legislation solely as a re- 
sult of their efforts to comply with the pro- 
visions of Title V of the bill. 

Effective date 

Section 538: Sections 531, 532, 533, 534, 
535, 536, and 537 of the bill are to become 
effective upon enactment, except that 
Qualified State Healthcare Plans will not 
provide benefits before July 1, 1972, and 
the federal tax exemption for investment 
income derived pursuant to Qualified State 
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Healthcare Plan investments will apply only 
to taxable years ending after June 30, 1972. 


GATEWAY NATIONAL PARK 


(Mr. ADDABEO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
vironmental crisis requires much more 
than our recognition and concern. It re- 
quires our prompt and determined ac- 
tions to save what we still can for fu- 
ture generations to enjoy. 

The proposed Gateway National Park 
is an opportunity to take an action to 
preserve a unique recreational area and 
show our determination to combat fur- 
ther destruction of our valuable re- 
sources. 

A recent editorial about this subject 
warrants the attention of my colleagues 
in the House and I ask permission to in- 
sert the text of the editorial entitled 
“Gateway Park Must Be Saved” which 
appeared in the February 10, 1971, edi- 
tion of the Long Island Press: 

GATEWAY PARK Must BE SAVED 


The report of the death of the Gateway 
National Park appears to have been an ex- 
aggeration—we hope. 

The report was based on the assumption 
that President Nixon’s environmental mes- 
sage, delivered to Congress Monday, doomed 
the plan to combine Jamaica Bay, Breezy 
Point, Great Kills, Hoffman-Swinburne Is- 
lands and Sandy Hook into a huge, federally 
protected recreational area, to dispose of 
1,083 acres of Fort Hancock on Sandy Hook 
by turning it over to New Jersey. 

Considering the sorry financial state of 
New Jersey, this means the largest portion 
of the projected Gateway development could 
not be developed within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

The hope that all is not lost, however, 
emerged yesterday when Russell Train, 
chairman of the President’s Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and the new Interior 
secretary, Rogers Morton said the plan is 
being carefully restudied. 

“The project is big and exciting,” Mr. 
Morton assured Mayor Lindsay. “I'm very en- 
thusiastic about Gateway, but realistic. We 
have to make sure it will fly.” 

A gloomy portent of Gateway’s ability to 
fly, despite Mr. Train’s and Mr. Morton’s 
enthusiasm is the potential impact on the 
park’s development of Mr. Nixon's new land 
use policy. Although he spoke glowingly in 
his State of the Union message about bring- 
ing “parks to the people where the people 
are,” his Monday message indicated he would 
do this by turning over to the states more 
land and authority to use it. 

This sounds fine, but in practice it would 
mean fewer parks because the states, are ill- 
equipped to do justice to a development such 
as Gateway. It is one thing to turn over to 
Nassau County the 161 acres at the former 
Naval Training Devices Center in Port Wash- 
ington for park purposes. It is quite another 
to hand Jersey 1,033 acres of Sandy Hook that 
Jersey cannot possibly develop on its own. 

As Rep. Joseph Addabbo, the Ozone Demo- 
crat who was one of the earliest proponents 
of Gateway, pointed out, a federal presence 
is vital in dealing with the enormous prob- 
lems associated with developing our coast- 
line, particularly where two or more states 
are involved. 

To back that up, Rep. Addabbo yesterday 
reintroduced his bill to establish the Gate- 
way park. It is up to the New York and New 
Jersey Congressional delegations to unite be- 
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hind this measure and see that Washington 
provides the fuel and machinery to make it 
“fy.” 

And “fiy” it must, because this plan rep- 
resents a crucial means of restoring the 
pleasure and graciousness disappearing from 
urban life, As John P. Keith, president of the 
Regional Plan Association, put it: 

“Fifteen million people live within a two- 
hour drive of the park, 7 per cent of the 
whole nation. Upward of a half-million peo- 
ple a day would be able to use the Gateway’s 
Swimming, fishing, boating, recreational 
and cultural facilities at the completion of 
the 10-year development program proposed 
by the Interior Department in 1968. Fifty 
million people a year would avail them- 
selves of the facilities.” The cost would 
be $20 million a year—40 cents per user— 
over 10 years, when development would be 
completed. Never has the federal government 
been able to serve so many people with rec- 
reational facilities of high quality for so little 
money.” 


WYOMING RAIL PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Wyoming was harmed by the 
final report on the basic national rail 
passenger system submitted by the Sec- 
retary for Transportation, Mr. John A. 
Volpe, on January 28. 

Despite the fact that Wyoming offers 
some of the best trackage in the United 
States, some of the finest passenger 
equipment, and the most direct route to 
the coast, it has been relegated to sec- 
ondary consideration, as an option on 
the designated routes from Chicago to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

With all four connecting lines from 
the east coming directly to Denver, and 
with the designated route favoring the 
Denver-Grand Junction-Salt Lake City 
route, the obvious benefits of utilizing 
the Omaha-Cheyenne-Ogden trackage 
have been ignored. 

I submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues, and for the special attention 
of the Transportation Department and 
the Railroad Passenger Service Corpora- 
tion, the following editorial from the 
February 2 issue of the Riverton, Wyo., 
Ranger: 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING Bap RAILPAX CHOICE 

The proposed routes for Railpax, the new 
inter-railroad passenger corporation, could 
by-pass Wyoming, eliminating all passenger 
trains from the state. The potential develop- 
ment indicates another side of the prospect 


of a rural state which has no metropolitan 
centers, 

Railpax is designed to link cities. The 
Railpax routes proposed all link Chicago- 
Denver. Wyoming is on a possible option 
route from Denver to Cheyenne to Ogden, 
but the first designated route for Railpax 
is Denver to Grand Junction, Colo., to Salt 
Lake City. 

A group of our people keeps saying, “Let’s 
leave Wyoming just like it is.” They would 
give Wyoming’s water to Arizona, export our 
young people to Denver or another city to 
seek work. They would stop cutting timber 
from the national forests, which will eventu- 
ally close the local sawmill and planing 
mill, and that will be the end of rail freight 
service to Fremont County. 

The recent financial statements of Frontier 
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Airlines separate the operating costs and 
operating incomes of prop-jet planes which 
serve the smaller towns and cities, and the 
jets, which serve the big cities. A case may 
be built in the future for further trimming 
of local air service. 

The whole picture which can be drawn 
from a movement to serve only the cities, 
with passenger trains, planes, water, and the 
rest has some frightening connotations for 
Wyoming. The interstate highway system 
with its by-passes of all the Wyoming towns 
and cities gives further impetus to the im- 
pression that Wyoming is a place to pass 
through, perhaps visit, but get out of as soon 
as possible. 

Some people, whose business it is, would 
like to see Wyoming in an even more primi- 
tive, natural state where a few people can 
come to play and whose water rights will be 
bought up eventually by others for their 
private vacation preserves. 

That’s not the picture which appeals to the 
majority of Wyomingites. They should be 
speaking out to keep our passenger trains, 
our railroads, our airlines, our Wyoming 
water, so that the chance remains open for 
more of those people who love Wyoming to 
have a chance to make a living here and 
enjoy the blessings of this wonderful state. 

We don’t like the Railpax designation 
which leaves Wyoming off the passenger sys- 
tem. The designation drives another nail in 
the Wyoming coffin in which may eventually 
be buried the chance for diversified develop- 
ment rather than the limited mineral-vaca- 
tion prospects on which our lives now 
mainly rest. 


NINETY PERCENT FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR WATER POLLUTION CLEANUP 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing in the House of Representatives 
today a comprehensive water pollution 
abatement measure which would bring 
to 90 percent the Federal financing avail- 
able for water pollution abatement 
projects. 

Under this bill, 90 percent Federal 
funds would be provided for projects in- 
cluded in a river basin plan and in 
States which have enforceable water 
quality standards and an adequate 
matching grant program. 

Other proposals in this legislation in- 
clude: 

First, $4 billion per year would be 
allocated for 5 years for grants to States 
and localities for the construction of 
waste treatment facilities. The measure 
would generate a total of $22 billion for 
waste treatment facilities over the next 
5 years; 

Second, to be eligible for a Federal 
grant, a treatment plant would be re- 
quired to be part of a river basin pro- 


gram; 

Third, funds appropriated by Congress 
under the grant program could be re- 
allocated at the end of the fiscal year 
from States unable to use the funds to 
those which can; 

Fourth, $40 million of the $4 billion 
allocated annually would be available for 
reimbursement to States which pre- 
funded the Federal share of treatment 
projects or for localities which have 
severe local pollution needs; 

Fifth, Federal grants would be pro- 
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hibited for waste treatment projects de- 
signed solely to treat industrial wastes; 

Sixth, where some industrial wastes 
are to be treated in a community project, 
industry would be required to share in 
the cost of the project; 

Seventh, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency is re- 
quired to develop, in cooperation with 
the States, an inventory of industrial 
and municipal pollution sources; 

Eighth, the States would be required to 
keep data with respect to trends in water 
quality and on the progress being made 
in the construction of adequate pollution 
abatement facilities; 

Ninth, the discharge of hazardous sub- 
stances into our waterways is prohibited; 

Tenth, ocean dumping is prohibited 
without a permit. No permit can be issued 
unless there is assurance the discharge 
would not cause or contribute to a viola- 
tion of water quality standards; 

Eleventh, the degradation of present 
water quality is prohibited. Water quality 
standards are extended to all navigable 
waters and tributaries; 

Twelfth, the first $100 million appro- 
priated for pollution abatement each year 
must be given to help our rural areas, as 
is required under present law; 

Thirteenth, any new building which 
must comply with water quality stand- 
ards is required to use the latest pollu- 
tion control techniques available. Closed- 
cycle systems would be required as they 
become available; and 

Fourteenth, the authorization for 
grants to State and interstate water pol- 
lution control agencies is doubled, from 
$10 to $20 million per year, and this 
money must supplement not supplant 
State pollution funds. 

Mr. Speaker, as we all know, in the 
1950’s President Eisenhower and the 
Congress financed the construction of a 
massive interstate highway system with 
a 90-percent Federal funds formula. Cer- 
tainly clean water is as important to the 
Nation as good highways. I think the 
measure I am introducing today reflects 
that. 

This legislation also reflects, I believe, 
much information we have learned about 
pollution and pollution grants to States 
and localities over the past few years. 

We have learned, for example, that 
pollution control along an entire river 
basin is the most efficient and economical 
way to clean up our waters. Basinwide 
control could avoid haphazard systems of 
pollution cleanup and give us the max- 
imum results from the completion of 
sewage treatment plants which we do 
construct. 

Therefore, under this proposal all 
treatment plants which henceforth re- 
ceive Federal grants will be required to 
be part of a river basin program. 

We know under our present formula 
for the allocation of Federal funds for 
pollution abatement facilities that money 
often goes to States which do not need or 
cannot use it, and must stay allocated to 
those States for 18 months after the end 
of the fiscal year, even though other 
States are overwhelmed with additional 
needs and crying for additional funds. 

In an effort to deal with these prob- 
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lems I have proposed changes in the for- 
mula so that it takes into account popu- 
lation, need, and efforts by the States, 
either through matching grants or pre- 
funding of the Federal share of treat- 
ment projects. 

With regard to industrial pollution, Mr. 
Speaker, we know that a large amount 
of Federal grant funds awarded to mu- 
nicipalities in the past was for the con- 
struction of facilities to treat significant 
quantities of industrial wastes. In some 
cases, treatment plants treated only such 
wastes. We have learned also that when 
industries do not pay the full costs of 
treating their wastes when using these 
federally funded waste treatment plants, 
they have little incentive to decrease the 
amount of pollutants which they send to 
community treatment plants. 

Therefore, under this legislation joint 
municipal-industrial plants could be 
constructed, but when some industrial 
wastes are to be treated in a municipal 
plant, industry would be required to 
share in the cost of the project. 

Under that system, user charges, 
connection fees or other such techniques 
would be used to assess an industry a 
share of the operating costs, and costs 
of amortizing the debt, in proportion to 
their contributions to the total cost of 
waste treatment. 

Such an arrangement takes into con- 
sideration both fiscal equity and the fact 
that joint municipal-industrial plants 
are often beneficial. One plant may cost 
less than two separately constructed 
plants. Nutrients needed in the treatment 
process which are absent in industrial 
waste can be provided by the municipal 
sewage. And, most important, such a 
cost-recovery system will provide indus- 
try with the incentive needed to decrease 
the tons and tons of pollution which they 
dump into our waterways each year. 
Only by decreasing the volume or 
strength of wastes which must be proc- 
essed can we cut down on pollution and 
on the cost of treatment projects. 

Mr. Speaker, the funding for the 
program, $22 billion over the next 5 
years, may seem large, but even this 
amount is somewhat dwarfed by the esti- 
mate of needs. 

We have fallen behind in payments to 
States which have already supported 
pollution abatement programs as evi- 
denced by the fact that reimbursables 
due all the States have jumped from $894 
million in June 1970, to $1.5 billion by 
the end of that year. This included re- 
imbursables owed to Wisconsin of $64 
million in December, up from $30 million 
in September. 

The National League of Cities esti- 
mates that local needs for water pollution 
control facilities from 1971-76 will total 
$33 to $37 billion. This includes primary, 
secondary, and tertiary treatment facili- 
ties and interceptor and storm sewers. 
The Wisconsin League of Municipalities 
has estimated the total needs for my own 
State during the next 5 years at $816.5 
million. Even now, there are 384 applica- 
tions pending for municipal waste treat- 
ment facilities in Wisconsin for which 
the total estimated cost is $206 million. 

Thus, while $1 billion or even $2 
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billion for water pollution facilities may 
sound like a large sum, we should not 
and cannot talk about the size of our 
antipollution efforts without speaking 
also about the size of our pollution 
problems. And when we do this, it is 
obvious that we must make in the future 
a far larger commitment in terms of 
dollars than we have made in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, as we all know, authoriza- 
tion for water pollution grants under 
the Clean Water Restoration Act ends 
in June of this year. We have an obliga- 
tion to extend that legislation and to 
use the knowledge we have gained about 
pollution grants and pollution control 
over the past 5 years to make the new 
legislation better than its predecessor. 
The measure I am introducing today is 
being introduced in that spirit. 

It retains those parts of the act which 
are effective and adds new sections which 
will, I believe, make the law more effec- 
tive and further our efforts in halting 
the degradation of our waterways. I am 
hopeful that hearings on this and other 
similar legislation will be held soon so 
that strong water pollution control legis- 
lation will pass this Congress this year. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
REGULATE PRESIDENTIAL ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEES 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of 1970, the Special Studies Sub- 


committee of which I am chairman, held 
hearings to investigate the role and ef- 
fectiveness of committees formed to 
serve and advise the President. In this 
complex and confusing world of advisory 
bodies, no one knows how many commit- 
tees actually exist or who is on some of 
them. Some committees have names, but 
no members; some have not met in sey- 
eral years; some have difficulties with 
funding or with getting their reports 
published; and some have no provision 
for termination. A number of the com- 
mittees investigated were dissatisfied 
with the reception of their reports by 
the President and some were concerned 
at the absence of action on their recom- 
mendations. 

Our subcommittee was unable to de- 
termine the exact number of advisory 
committees within the Federal Govern- 
ment. Although 1,519 answered our ques- 
tionnaire, we estimate that about 3,000 
actually exist. Of these, approximately 
198 are Presidential advisory committees 
which cost the Federal Government close 
to $50,000,000 a year. The cost is high, 
but the problems on which the subcom- 
mittee concentrated were the lack of 
organization within this fifth branch of 
Government and the paucity of the re- 
sults arising from committee recom- 
mendations. We were aware of an over- 
whelming need for restructuring the 
Federal committee system. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
designed to review the advisory bodies 
of the Federal Government, to abolish 
those no longer needed, and to revise the 
functions of those found inefficient. 
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My bill particularly defines the roles of 
the Congress, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget and of the 
Domestic Council, in administrating ad- 
visory committees. 

According to my bill, each standing 
committee of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives will oversee the ac- 
tivities of each advisory committee under 
its legislative jurisdiction. In its super- 
visory capacity, the standing committees 
will see that there is no duplication 
among committees, that the mission of 
each committee is clearly defined and 
that funds adequate for operation is ap- 
propriated. They will also be sure that 
adequate staff and quarters have been 
assigned, as well as a date established 
for termination and for submission of 
the committee report. 

Presidential advisory committees, 
which probably suffer from more disor- 
der than their congressional counter- 
parts, need a “mastermind” to coordinate 
their appointments and activities. Ac- 
cording to my proposal, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
will appoint a Committee Management 
Secretariat as the administering agent. 
The Secretariat will review the activities 
and responsibilities of each executive ad- 
visory committee to determine whether 
it performs a useful function, whether it 
should be merged with another commit- 
tee, or whether it should be dissolved. 
This review will occur annually, and the 
Director will make any recommendations 
directly to the President. In addition, the 
Director will determine the rate of pay 
for committee members, and provide ad- 
vice, assistance, guidance, and leadership 
to advisory committees. Each committee 
will be required to meet at least twice 
a year and, unless otherwise notified, will 
terminate 2 years after its inception. 

One of the shortcomings of the present 
system is that there is no guarantee of 
a response by a President to committee 
reports. According to my legislation, 
however, the Domestic Council will be 
responsible for evaluating and taking ac- 
tion on all recommendations made to the 
Presidential advisory committees. Within 
1 year after the committee submits its 
report, the President will express to the 
Congress his views on the report and his 
proposals for action or his reason for in- 
action. Annually, the President will re- 
port to Congress on any changes in the 
composition of advisory committees. 

Until now, there has been no proce- 
dure for handling committee reports af- 
ter they have been submitted. They fre- 
quently disappear and are forgotten, 
particularly if they do not receive Presi- 
dential approval. Under my proposal, all 
reports—except those involving national 
security—will be placed on file in the 
Library of Congress, where they will be 
available to interested persons. 

In order to make the committee system 
a more efficient and valuable element of 
the Government, I believe that legisla- 
tion regulating the appointment, orga- 
nization and activities of Presidential 
and congressional advisory committees is 
necessary. The legislation I am introduc- 
ing today will bring order and logic to 
the confusing world of advisory commit- 
tees. I invite other Members to join me 
in this effort. 
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ELECTRIC POWER WILL PLAY IN- 
CREASING ROLE IN PROVIDING 
SOLUTIONS TO MANY POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS—HON. CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, OF CALIFORNIA 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude extraneous material.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years many of my colleagues in 
the House have been paying increasing 
attention to this country’s need for elec- 
trical power as well as to the ever- 
increasing problems of pollution of our 
environment. There have been many 
statements, speeches, and reports pre- 
pared by Members of Congress and by 
congressional committees. Few of us 
have given as much time to these con- 
comitant problems as has my esteemed 
colleague, Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California. 

He has studied these problems assidu- 
ously in connection with his responsi- 
bilities as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during the 
recently completed 91st Congress. He 
represents an area where the need for 
electrical power is doubling every 7 to 8 
years. The problems of air pollution, in- 
cluding the special problems of the Los 
Angeles Basin, are well known to him. 

I would like to insert into the RECORD 
for the benefit of the Members of the 
House and those who may read the 
Recorp excerpts from an address de- 
livered by Congressman HoLIFIELD before 
the Toledo, Ohio, area Chamber of Com- 
merce on January 25, 1971. He has done 
more than simply recount the problems— 
he has put forth some cogent thoughts 
toward their solution: 

THE POWER STRUCTURE 
(Excerpts from remarks by Congressman 
CHET HOLIFIELD) 
ELECTRIC POWER 

I don’t think I need belabor the crisis 
that exists in this country today in providing 
adequate electric power to meet the needs of 
the public. The most vivid demonstration of 
its critical role in the modern society was 
the great northeast blackout of 1965. Electric 
power is not, as some would have you believe, 
the luxury of the affluent. It is today an ab- 
solute necessity of our urbanized society. 
Loss of electric power directly and immi- 
nently threatens loss of human life. The loin 
cloth and sandal crowd would have you be- 
lieve that electric power was created by a 
kind of devil worshipper who delights in de- 
spoiling the 17th Century pristine environ- 
ment. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It grew out of man’s continuing ef- 
forts towards self-improvement and today is 
our cleanest and most versatile form of 
energy. 

From your special perspective, electric 
power plays a fundamental role in the as- 
surance of commercial and industrial health, 
both as to present operations and to future 
growth. I submit that it also will play an in- 
creasing role in providing solutions to many 
of our current pollution problems, such as 
the reduction of air pollution, the treat- 
ment of sewage, and the disposal of trash 
and garbage. 

Over the past three decades electric power 
loads in this country have grown at an aver- 
age rate of around 70% annually. This has 
meant the doubling of electric power gener- 
ating capacity every 7 to 10 years, depending 
upon particular area needs. Projections of 
the future requirements reflect a continua- 
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tion of this growth trend which means 
doubling our existing capacity by 1980 and 
building nearly 4 times present capacity by 
1990. 

Such statistics have been used to scare the 
public. Arguments are made that continuous 
growth of electric power at such a doubling 
rate is absurd and that our problem can be 
solved by cutting out wasteful uses of energy. 
It is also argued that it is just physically im- 
possible to meet such demands for additional 
capacity. 

What about these arguments? It should be 
made clear that, particularly through the 
planning period of this specific estimate— 
1990—the load requirements are for the most 
part already built in. Most of the people who 
will require this power are already here or 
well on the way and the factories and serv- 
ices they will need are already built or 
planned. As to the elimination of wasteful 
uses of electricity this, of course, should al- 
ways be sought. But when one faces the fact 
that two-thirds of our electric power is used 
in industrial and commercial activities in- 
volving the basic necessities of our society, 
there just isn’t much margin to play with. 

The argument that it is physically im- 
possible to provide the added capacity re- 
flects awareness of only the technology of 
the past. But we shall be employing ad- 
vanced and developing technology. The esti- 
mated one million megawatts of installed 
capacity projected for 1990 will be provided 
by an estimated 492 plant sites. This is to 
be compared to the 3,000 separate plants we 
have now for only about one-third as much 
power. In other words, technological advances 
will enable us to generate 3 times the power 
from one-sixth the number of plant sites. 
Moreover, a nuclear plant requires only 
about one-quarter the land area of a coal 
fired plant. Of course this isn’t the complete 
story, but I don’t have time to discuss all of 
the factors this evening. The main point is 
that we can solve all of these problems and, 
using our best technology, improve our en- 
vironment at the same time. 

Unfortunately, despite clear indications 
for at least the last half decade that this 
Nation would be facing serious power short- 
ages if reasonable provisions were not made 
for our foreseeable needs, this country is now 
confronted with an energy crisis of serious 
proportions. Just look at what has occurred 
in the last two years with regard to avail- 
ability of fossile fuels. The costs of coal 
have more than doubled in some areas of 
the country, natural gas supplies have been 
deficient, and both cost increases and sup- 
ply deficiencies have taken place in residual 
oil. Here in the midwest, the availability of 
residual oil is dependent upon allowable 
quotas. These facts should make abundantly 
clear the sensitivity of the fuel supply, and 
thus electric power supply, to fluctuations 
and exercises of political and economic 
power. 

Clearly, we must make provisions to assure 
availability of all energy sources. Natural gas 
and oil deep in the ground, trapped in im- 
permeable rock formations, does us no good. 
Coal with a sulfur content which cannot 
meet environmental standards does us little 
good unless we can find a good way to trap 
the pollutants. Untimely delays in construct- 
ing power generation facilities and bringing 
them into service certainly do us no good. 

We may, sooner than we think, find our- 
selves in an almost untenable position in 
this country. We must know what our energy 
requirements are and prepare a national 
energy policy to assure that those require- 
ments are met. This is imperative! 

I recall a statement made by Dr. Lee 
DuBridge, former Science Adviser to the 
President, during the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy hearings on the environ- 
mental effects of producing electric power. 
Dr. DuBridge commented on one way that 
the United States could regain absolutely 
pure air and water. And I quote: 
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“Sometimes it is said it is perfectly pos- 
sible to have completely pure air and com- 
pletely pure water at an infinite cost. If we 
prohibit the driving of automobiles, if we 
prohibit the operation of power and indus- 
trial plants, if we prohibit all the things 
that cause environmental degradation, we 
would have pure air and water. The cost 
would be that everybody would in effect be 
dead.” 

I for one am not yet willing to pay such 
a price. Frankly, I am not yet ready to lie 
down and die. 


WHENCE THIS ENERGY? 


What can we expect the future electrical 
energy generation systems to be? Let us go 
down the line from the least practical, 
smallest output, systems to what should be 
the major systems of the future. 

A solar system would not prove practical 
even in a desert region, notwithstanding the 
fervent hopes of those from the deep north. 
Geothermal sources—hot springs from the 
depths of the earth—can successfully produce 
electricity, but only on a very minor scale. 
New hydroelectric sources—clean, pure, and 
beautiful—are limited and can be obtained 
in this country only by flooding additional 
valleys. This causes certain types of people in 
the United States to become paranoically 
violent. Fossil fuels—where oh where can 
that low-sulfur stuff be? And so on and so on, 
with the public becoming more and more 
confused by having all of these matters mixed 
up. 

The long range energy source picture has 
been studied competently and in depth. The 
first, most comprehensive study, entitled 
“Civilian Nuclear Power—A Report to the 
President,” was prepared by various agencies 
of the Government and was submitted to the 
President on November 20, 1962. It has since 
been updated, but the fundamental finding 
still stands: After looking at all practical 
energy sources, there is no alternative to nu- 
clear energy to meet our long range needs. 
By nuclear energy we mean fission or fusion. 
Facing the facts of energy life, since we are 
a long way from demonstrating the basic 
feasibility of the fusion reaction, we must 
concentrate on the fission reactors which we 
have already started to build. And we must 
go one step further and develop the breeder— 
@ fission reactor—to give us & virtually im- 
itless supply of energy. This type of reactor in 
effect makes more nuclear fuel than it con- 
sumes by converting non-fissionable atoms 
into fissionable atoms. 

I must express some dissatisfaction with 
the rate of development of the breeders. I 
have mentioned this several times in other 
public statements and steps have been taken 
to improve the performance record. But we 
are faced with the stark fact that the Ad- 
ministration has refused to adequately fund 
the research and development effort on the 
breeder reactor. 


THE PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 


I have been associated with the atomic 
energy program in this country since its in- 
ception—a quarter of a century. I have par- 
ticipated in all the critical decisions con- 
cerning the use of atomic energy in this 
country, many of which were made in a crisis 
atmosphere. To name a few—thermonuclear 
weapons, naval nuclear propulsion, MIRV, 
ABM, and most important for our future 
needs, nuclear electric power. I know that 
the performance record of nuclear electric 
generating systems will eventually dispel all 
the doubts held by the honestly concerned 
people. But these are the people who must 
be made aware of what is involved between 
having sufficient energy or insufficient energy, 
of the characteristics and true environmental 
impact of fossil fuel plants and nuclear 
plants, and of the true costs which will be 
incurred from their choices. And this can 
be accomplished very effectively judging from 
the success of the educational workshops 
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conducted by Oak Ridge Associated Univer- 
sities in Midland, Michigan, relative to the 
dual purpose nuclear plant to be built there. 

This is a time for action, not merely by 
radical groups opposed to everything that is 
being done, but by conscientious, informed 
citizens. They can offer constructive advice 
based. on practical experience and pragmatic 
consideration of the issues, the alternative 
solutions, and perhaps most important, the 
side effects of each alternative. 

Organizations such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce have a responsibility to the public as 
well as to their membership to assure the 
decision-making process is not distorted by 
& reaction to disproportionate emphasis of 
one side of an issue—either side. Your first 
responsibility is education. You must edu- 
cate yourselves and help to educate the pub- 
lic and public officials on the various issues 
confronting us all. Your organization is to 
be congratulated for your efforts in this re- 
gard. Keep up the good work. It is only in 
this way can we hope to achieve an under- 
standing of the relative priorities of the 
solutions of these issues. 

Traditional self-interest, which has always 
been recognized as legitimate in the political 
and econome power structures, will remain 
valid only so long as all of the various in- 
terests are adequately represented. You 
should bear firmly in mind that a solu- 
tion which in the short term may solve the 
particular problems of commercial enter- 
prises with which you are most concerned 
may in the long run cost not only the health 
but the very existence of the same commercial 
enterprises, 

Let me give you just one broad example. 
After Sputnik was launched in 1957 this 
country embarked on a paranoic self-exami- 
nation of its scientific accomplishments and 
determined that we were falling behind, A 
determined effort was then made to reverse 
that situation and great quantities of our 
various resources were employed to develop 
our scientific knowledge and manpower. That 
effort was successfully culminated with the 
stepping on the moon by Neil Armstrong in 
1969. Since that time, and perhaps some- 
what before, the trend was reversed. Science 
has become the brunt of doubt, discredit 
and debasement. Technology is a dirty word. 
And the clamor which arose Primarily over 
the pollution of our environment had an im- 
mediate impact on the political and subse- 
quently the economic power sectors. The 
portion of our financial resources dedicated 
to scientific research, development and en- 
gineering has been drastically eroded. The 
fallout has been significant in the loss of 
jobs, the reduction in basic research activities 
and, perhaps most importantly, the disillu- 
sionment of an entire generation of young 
Scientists. In 15 or 20 years we shall reap 
the harvest of what we sow now and I fear 
that our harvest will be thorns when we 
go looking for the scientists and engineers 
that we shall most certainly need. And the 
most amazing thing about this entire situa- 
tion is that the solution to the problems 
which science and technology is accused of 
having created will depend almost completely 
on further advances in the same scientific and 
technological fields. If there is a lesson to be 
learned from all of this, it is that a reflex 
action to secure short term solutions to par- 
ticular problems may well result in long term 
disaster. I hope that you will keep that con- 
cept clearly in mind as you wrestle with the 
awesome challenges of the 70’s, 

But wrestle you must. Gird yourselves for 
the struggle. My best wishes are with you. 


LITHUANIANS OBSERVE TWO 
ANNIVERSARIES 
(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude extraneous material.) 
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Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in 
conjunction with the February 16 com- 
memoration of the 53d Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day, I would like to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter and 
resolution that I have just received from 
the Reverend John Gasiunas, chairman 
of the East St. Louis, 1l., Chapter of 
the Lithuanian American Community of 
the USA, Inc. I commend the East St. 
Louis chapter for taking such an active 
role in the observance of this important 
date in the history of man’s quest for 
freedom. 

The material follows: 


LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COMMU- 
NITY OF THE USA, INC., 
East St. Louis, Ill., February 14, 1971. 
Hon, MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Price: As you know, in February 
of each year Americans of Lithuanian origin 
or descent and their friends throughout the 
nation commemorate two anniversaries. Lo- 
cally on this date we are marking: 

The 720th anniversary of the formation of 
the Lithuanian state when all Lithuanian 
principalities were unified into one kingdom 
in 1261; and 

The 58rd anniversary of the establishment 
of the Republic of Lithuania on February 16, 
1918. 

We should like to extend to you our ap- 
preciation for the interest you have shown in 
our cause in the past and request your con- 
tinued support. 

Enclosed is a copy of the Resolution 
adopted today by United States citizens of 
Lithuanian origin or descent residing in our 
community. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. JOHN GASIUNAS. 


RESOLUTION 


Adopted at a meeting of Americans of 
Lithuanian origin or descent and their 
friends residing in the city of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, and its vicinity, sponsored by the 
Lithuanian-American Community of the 
U.S.A., Inc., East St. Louis, Illinois, Chapter, 
held on Sunday, February 14, 1971, In com- 
memorating the 720th anniversary of the 
formation of the Lithuanian state when 
Mindaugas the Great unified all Lithuanian 
principalities into one kingdom in 1251 and 
the 53rd anniversary of the establishment of 
the Republic of Lithuania on February 16, 
1918. 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania by legal or dem- 
ocratic process; and 

Whereas by force of arms the Soviet Union 
took over Lithuania in June of 1940; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people, opposed to 
foreign domination, are determined to work 
toward restoring the freedom and sovereign- 
ty which they rightly and deservedly enjoyed 
for more than seven centuries; and 

Whereas the Soviets have deported or 
killed over twenty-five per cent of the Lithu- 
anian population since June 15, 1940; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the seizure 
of Lithuania and incorporation of this free- 
dom-loving country into the Soviet Union 
and has maintained diplomatic relations 
with the government of the free Republic; 
and 


Whereas the Committee of the House of 
Representatives, created by H. Res. 346 of the 
Eighty-third Congress to investigate the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union, found that the incorporation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia was con- 
trary to established principles of interna- 
tional law; and 
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Whereas the House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate (of the Eighty- 
ninth Congress) unanimously passed House 
Concurrent Resolution 416 urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to direct the atten- 
tion of world opinion at the United Nations 
and at other appropriate international fo- 
rums and by Such means as he deems appro- 
priate, to the denial of the rights of self- 
determination for the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, and to the restoration of 
these rights to the Baltic peoples; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we Americans of Lithuanian 
origin or descent pledge our support to our 
President and our Congress to achieve peace, 
freedom, and justice in the world and re- 
affirm our belief in the American principles 
of government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States carry out the expression of the United 
States Congress contained in H. Con. Res. 
416 by bringing to the United Nations the 
Baltic States question and demanding the 
Soviet withdrawal from Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded this day to Richard M. Nixon, 
President of the United States; William P. 
Rogers, Secretary of State; Charles H, Percy 
and Adlai E. Stevenson ITI, Senators from 
Illinois; Melvin Price, Member of Congress; 
and George Bush, United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations. 

LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
oF THE U.S.A., INC., East St. LOUIS, 
ILL., CHAPTER, 

Rev. JOHN Gastunas, Chairman. 


NO MAN CAN BE A COMPETENT 
LEGISLATOR 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in his elo- 
quent defense of the then new Constitu- 
tion, James Madison offered to present- 
day proponents of the 4-year House term 
a compelling and relevant argument. 

With great wisdom, Madison con- 
structed a formula whose application is 
as timely to today’s debate on the length 
of the term served by a Member of the 
House as it was during his day. 

He first points out that, while the 
length of the term “does not appear to be 
susceptible of any precise calculation” it 
must have some relation to the “variety 
of circumstances with which it may be 
connected.” 

This great man then tells us that— 

The period of service ought, therefore, in 
all cases to bear some proportion to the ex- 
tent of practical knowledge requisite to the 
due performance of the service. 


Without sufficient time—time in pro- 
portion to the job needing to be done— 
Madison argues that “no man can be a 
competent legislator.” 

Of course, Madison’s argument was 
made against the proponents of an an- 
nual term. His defense was in support of 
a 2-year term. But his message to our 
time is clear—consider the circumstances 
and requirements “requisite for perform- 
ance.” “Performance” is his standard, 
and length of service should and must be 
based upon that standard. 

The 2-year term, timely and relevant 
in an America of the late 18th century, 
today is a serious obstacle to the legisla- 
tor sincerely attempting to fulfill all his 
responsibilities. The term needs to be 
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lengthened to 4 years if the House of 
Representatives is to become a 20th-cen- 
tury institution capable of fulfilling 
Madison’s maxim of “performance.” 

I sincerely believe that the House is 
not performing as it should, because of, 
among other reasons, the antiquated and 
disabling 2-year term of its membership. 
To remedy this, I am introducing today 
a constitutional amendment which will 
lengthen to 4 years the term a Member 
serves. 

My amendment will, if enacted, have 
one-half of the House elected every 2 
years. 

In separate legislation, I am proposing 
that Congress create a commission to 
examine and recommend methods for 
equitably reapportioning congressional 
districts after the 4-year term is insti- 
tuted. 

I am also proposing measures which 
would: 

First. Set the age of 70 as the manda- 
tory retirement age. 

Second. Permit retired colleagues to 
serve the House as senior consultants. 

Third. Authorize $3,500,000 to enable 
each Member to both inform and learn 
from his constituency by mailing quar- 
terly newsletters and questionnaires. 

The nonconstitutional reforms I am 
introducing today are designed to en- 
hance the 4-year term proposal. Taken 
together, they offer a substantial package 
of reforms aimed at streamlining the op- 
erations of the House, as well as enabling 
the individual Member to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities. 

We should remember that the idea of 
institutionalizing a legislator’s frequent 
return to his constituency originated dur- 
ing a time when his physical ability to do 
so was inconvenient and expensive. With- 
out frequent elections it was not incon- 
ceivable for a legislator to rarely, if ever, 
visit his district during a session. 

Fortunately, most participants at the 
Constitutional Convention yielded, after 
much acrimony, to the arguments of 
Madison and Hamilton. They correctly 
pointed out that the nature, scope, and 
complexity of Federal legislation would 
require sufficient time in order to be com- 
pletely dealt with. But the physical and 
political realities of the times were com- 
pelling and, as a compromise between 
these arguments, the 2-year term was 
agreed upon. 

Today, institutionalizing, for physical 
reasons, the frequent return of legislators 
to their districts is no longer relevant. 
Therefore, those who still defend the two 
year term argue that frequent elections 
keep the House “close to the people” and 
sensitive to their constituents’ opinions. 

Ironically, on the national level, the 
2-year term mitigates against a Mem- 
ber’s being sensitive. As a matter of fact, 
the pressure of the responsibilities of 
the office and the urgency of politically 
surviving makes a Member anything but 
sensitive. Frequent campaigns have be- 
come less an opportunity for dialog be- 
tween Members and constituents and 
more an expensive exercise in packaging 
attractive commodities. Compressing the 
increasingly complicated responsibilities 
of the office with, in a marginal district, 
the expensive and demanding require- 
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ments for election into the space of 2 
years, leaves little if any time for a 
Member to engage in honest, considered, 
and meaningful dialog with his con- 
stituency. 

To a large extent, modern campaign- 
ing and the demands of holding office 
today have changed the relationship be- 
tween the voter and those who represent 
him. The personal style, necessary even 
up to a few decades ago, has largely been 
replaced by campaigns tailored to fit the 
electronic media and computer tech- 
nology. Although personally demanding 
upon the candidate, these new techniques 
have effectively created real barriers be- 
tween the voter and the campaigner. Un- 
fortunately these techniques refiect the 
times and must be used if a candidate is 
to gain the attention of the voters. 

The point, of course, is that modern 
campaigns are less than adequate mech- 
anisms for meaningful constituent con- 
tact. They are, however, just as per- 
sonally demanding and infinitely more 
expensive for the candidate. The legisla- 
tor today is not only increasingly de- 
pendent on the new techniques upon 
which he has to rely for reelection, but 
he is increasingly dependent upon those 
capable of paying the extravagant costs 
of these new techniques, For these rea- 
sons, the legislator who has to run for 
office frequently finds himself less ca- 
pable of being responsive to the people 
he represents, because he has to be more 
responsive to those paying the bills. 

This, I believe, is a reasonable answer 
to those who maintain frequent elections 
are necessary if a Member is to remain 
“close to the people.” But what about the 
argument that 2-year elections raise 
issues and require Members to answer 
for their activities. 

The availability of the media and its 
impact upon public life have had a pro- 
found effect in reshaping political in- 
stitutions. While the media has played 
the most important role in depersonal- 
izing campaigns, it has had the salutory 
effect of keeping the electorate informed. 
Daily information on the activities of 
Congress is available in almost every 
living room in America. A vigilant and 
independent press with immediate access 
to the electronic media can in 1 day re- 
port on issues and summon mass public 
concern requiring almost instantaneous 
accountability, if not action, from the 
Congress. 

An informed electorate, better able and 
more interested in gaining information 
from the media rather than from a par- 
tisan, highly structured, and often delib- 
erately simplistic political campaign, is 
honestly not served by the 2-year term. 
The public gains only marginal advan- 
tage, if there is any at all, from having 
its representative continually campaign 
and it loses significantly in the quality of 
attention and concern paid to public 
business. 

In his article in the Federalist Papers, 
Madison maintains that Federal business 
is twice as complex and voluminous in 
nature and scope when compared to the 
business of the individual States. During 
his time, the lower houses of most State 
legislatures were elected annually. Rea- 
soning from this, Madison suggested 2 
years for the House of Representatives. 
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Today, the sheer volume and complex- 
ity of Federal business is such that to 
compare it with Madison’s times would 
be an absurd hoax. It would be compar- 
ing a rural society to an urban one, an 
agricultural economy to an industrial 
economy. There is no basis for compar- 
ing the America of 1789 to the America 
of 1971. They are two different Americas. 
Yet, the length of service in the House 
is still based upon maxims two centuries 
old. If we are to perform well, and if we 
are to honestly and competently exercise 
our responsibilities, we must muster the 
courage to tell the Nation we need more 
time. 

I believe if we do this we will create 
an honest base upon which to judge the 
performance of the House and each of 
its Members. I honestly believe that each 
Member would then be able to devote the 
quality of attention and energy neces- 
sary to understand and deal with the is- 
sues of the 1970s. 

I also believe we will be a more hon- 
estly responsive institution, for we will 
have the time to listen and consider 
rather than just react or ignore. We will 
be a more independent institution—more 
independent of special interests now 
necessary to finance increasingly costly 
campaigns. 

With the burden of incessant cam- 
paigning lifted, many capable men who 
presently have excluded themselves from 
public office may be attracted, comfort- 
able in the knowledge they will have 
sufficient time to competently deal with 
the problems they will face. Equally im- 
portant, good men will be willing to stay. 
The House has lost the services of excel- 
lent Members who could not afford either 
the time or money to wage incessant 
campaigns. 

Let me now answer some of the other 
arguments used against the 4-year term. 
Since my proposal recommends stag- 
gered terms, the suggestion that it would 
work a hardship on the minority party 
is not at issue. Although there is merit 
in the argument that a President should 
have a Congress whose term runs con- 
currently with his, experience has taught 
us that a midterm test of national public 
interest is valuable. Not only does it 
allow the party out of power to recoup 
losses, but it serves as a limited referen- 
dum on the direction of public policy. 
The staggered term would preserve these 
features, while insuring a carryover of 
experienced Members. 

The staggered term does raise the 
question of when does a Congress end. 
I can understand a minimum of concern 
over this matter, but those opposing the 
4-year staggered term have emphasized 
this issue far beyond its importance. 
Senators are elected for 6-year staggered 
terms and seem to have little difficulty 
adapting to a 2-year Congresss. I suggest 
a 4-year term for a Member would do 
little to impair his performance or the 
performance of the House during the 
present length of a Congress. However, 
the 4-year term may serve as a catalyst 
for a thorough examination into the rele- 
vancy of maintaining a 2-year life for a 
Congress. There are persuasive argu- 
ments for a new general session annually 
or an authorization session followed by 
an appropriations session. There are a 
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number of alternatives to the present 
system and perhaps we will find it useful 
to consider them. If the 4-year term be- 
comes a reality, I suggest the present 2- 
year life of the Congress can con- 
veniently be continued without undue 
hardship. This is particularly true if, as 
I propose, the 4-year term is staggered. 

One argument that has persuaded 
many people a 4-year staggered term is 
unworkable asks what happens to the 
4-year seat during a reapportionment. It 
is conceivable that a Representative 
elected to a 4-year term at the begin- 
ning of a decade may find, after reap- 
portionment, that his seat has been sub- 
stantially changed or no longer exists. 
Over the years, various suggestions have 
been proposed to deal with this complex 
question. None, however, has offered an 
acceptable solution. As a result, oppo- 
nents of the 4-year term have summarily 
dismissed it as unworkable. 

While I do not pretend to be an au- 
thority on this particular aspect of the 
issue, I can suggest an approach which 
may open the door to resolving the prob- 
lem. Since the Supreme Court decision 
requiring State legislatures to reappor- 
tion on the basis of the one-man, one- 
vote doctrine, the various States have 
had to deal with the 4-year term and 
reapportionment. No one has suggested 
to the States that the 4-year term is ir- 
reconcilable with a constitutional reap- 
portionment. Rather, the States seem to 
be adequately dealing with the circum- 
stances. 

In California, the State senate, whose 
members are elected to 4-year terms, and 
half of whose membership was elected in 
1970, will be reapportioned this year. 
Many districts will undergo substantial 
change. A district or two in the northern 
part of the State may in fact cease to 
exist. Yet, the California Legislature feels 
it is perfectly competent to reconcile the 
4-year terms of senators to the new dis- 
tricts it will draw. 

The point I am making is that the 
Congress is about to find itself the bene- 
ficiary of a great deal of experience in 
resolving the dilemma of the 4-year term 
and decennial reapportionment. For this 
reason, one of the measures I am intro- 
ducing today would create a commission 
to survey the reapportionment experi- 
ence of the States and recommend to the 
Congress the most appropriate way to 
reconcile the problem. 

Included among the proposed reforms 
I am introducing is a measure which 
would require a Member’s retirement 
upon reaching the age of 70. The Mem- 
ber’s retirement would become effective 
upon the adjournment of the Congress. 

Of course, this measure is in no way 
intended to effect those currently holding 
office and who have reached the age of 70. 
Rather it is based upon the undeniable 
fact that without some mandatory re- 
tirement provision, opportunities for 
younger men are diminished, thereby 
discouraging them from seeking office. 
There is also great merit in the argu- 
ment that the voters, as well as the 
House and its committees, benefit from 
fresh ideas and fresh leadership. We must 
also be aware that virtually every insti- 
tution, whether it be business, the Cath- 
olic church, the executive branch, and 
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others, have already moved in this direc- 
tion, creating in the public an expec- 
tation that Congress will conform to the 
accepted pattern. Not to meaningfully 
respond to that expectation would fur- 
ther consolidate the public’s cynicism 
toward the Congress. 

In order that the valuable experience 
of our senior colleagues is not lost to the 
House, I propose that we allow each 
standing committee and the leadership 
to retain former colleagues in the capac- 
ity as senior consultants. This would 
allow the House to have access to the 
great knowledge accumulated by the 
Members during their service, as well as 
offer an important and continuing role 
to those who have dedicated their lives 
to public service. 

My final suggestion is presented with 
the intention of encouraging Members to 
stay in closer touch with their constit- 
uencies. There is a real need for each 
Member to periodically inform his dis- 
trict of his individual activities and 
views. There is also a need for each 
Member to offer his constituency a peri- 
odic opportunity to express its opinions 
to him. In order to fulfill these needs 
today, a Member must personally finance 
the printing of each mailing. It is rather 
expensive and, as a result, there is no 
uniform method employed, nor is there 
any consistency. The various districts 
throughout the Nation are treated to a 
variety of different programs, some ex- 
tensive, others minimal, depending upon 
the financial resources of the individual 
Member. 

In order to promote a meaningful and 
continuing exchange between a Member 
and his district, I am introducing legis- 
lation which will encourage each Repre- 
sentative to mail a quarterly newsletter 
and questionnaire to each resident in his 
district. The bill authorizes the House to 
spend up to $3.5 million for this purpose. 
The authorization is arrived at by allow- 
ing each Member an additional $8,000 to 
be used for the printing of four news- 
letters and four questionnaires during 
each session of Congress. 

There is precedent for such a recom- 
mendation. The California legislature 
currently pays both postage and printing 
for quarterly newsletters from its Mem- 
bers to their districts. The program has 
been quite successful. I frankly believe 
that a relatively small expenditure that 
encourages meaningful contact between 
a Congressman and his district would be 
an important reform. 

I invite my colleagues to provide me 
with the benefit of their views on each 
of the reforms I have introduced today. 
It is my hope that the reform measures 
I have introduced will initiate a consid- 
erable dialog, eventually resulting in 
passage of each of these long overdue 
recommendations. 


WASHINGTON—THE LIGHTED CITY 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to see that Washington is being 
turned into a city of light. Federal struc- 
tures are being floodlighted at night un- 
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der a new program designed to brighten 
the shadowed buildings and dark corners 
in the Nation’s Capital, and the streets 
are having their nighttime faces lifted 
through the miracle of electricity. This 
is a cheery development. As I have said 
on several occasions our Capital City 
above all cities belongs to the people 
and they should be encouraged to make 
use of it. 

If the people pour into the streets at 
night, no longer fearful of threats that 
might lurk in the darkness, our city will 
be revitalized and will become a happier 
place for all the citizens. On April 11, 
1968, in my newsletter for the folks at 
home I stated: 

As I was driving through this city the 
other night on my way home from visiting 
a friend, I was struck by the fact that, ex- 
cept for scattered motor vehicles, the streets 
were empty and deserted. It was not late, 
the weather was balmy, and you would have 
thought this fine spring night would bring 
people out of their houses and apartments. 
But this had not happened. The inhabitants 
of the Nation’s Capital were huddled in- 
side—many of them no doubt reading news 
stories and magazine articles about crime 
in the city streets. 

Crime in the streets is in fact a pressing 
problem, but I don't think it follows that the 
best way to meet the problem is for honest, 
law-abiding citizens to stay off the streets. 
Just the reverse may be true. The streets be- 
long to the people, and if people in large 
numbers poured out to walk and enjoy them- 
selves on a spring night then criminals and 
potential criminals would have no choice 
but to slink back into the shadows. If fami- 
lies and even entire neighborhoods set out 
to walk around a few blocks, visiting among 
themselves, the criminal element would be 
far outnumbered. After all, there are more 
of us than there are of them. I'm not talk- 
ing about “marches” for a cause. A march 
is about the most fatiguing form of walking. 
But pleasant, neighborly strolls not only 
can confound criminals but at the same time 
can put all the walkers in better physical 
shape. 

The de la Garza Master Plan for combatting 
crime in the streets is freely offered for use 
by all. Let’s reclaim our streets. 


Those responsible for making Wash- 
ington a city of light deserve to be com- 
mended. I hope the example that is being 
set here in this respect will be followed 
by other cities throughout the Nation. 
We can and should become a nation of 
light in everyway possible. 


THE BRISTOL AFFAIR 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of Members of the 
House to a report made to me by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
concerning the highly unusual and highly 
questionable contracts the Army entered 
into with an electronics firm in New 
Bedford, Mass. 

These contracts with Bristol Elec- 
tronics, Inc., have been almost total 
foulups from the beginning. 

In defense of the Army, it should be 
pointed out that it did not want to do 
business with Bristol in the first place 
because the firm was obviously incapa- 
ble of delivering the goods. The Army 
was forced to do so, however, by the 
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Small Business Administration which, 
by some sort of magic, determined on the 
basis of the same corporate information 
studied by the Army, that Bristol was 
capable of performing the contract. 

Bristol failed to perform in a rather 
spectacular—and costly—manner. 

For instance, the contract, which was 
awarded in August 1965, required Bristol 
to deliver 8,554 radio sets by September 
15, 1967. On September 30, 1967, Bristol 
had delivered only 92 of them. Two years 
later it was still behind schedule. 

In light of this failure to deliver the 
radio sets it had contracted to produce, 
the Army—incredibly—handed Bristol a 
second contract, a fact that still has in- 
vestigators at the General Accounting 
Office shaking their heads. 

Another facet to this case that de- 
mands attention is the blatant refusal of 
the Small Business Administration to 
open its files on the Bristol matter to 
the GAO. 

It has been found in case after case 
that when a Government agency has 
something to hide, it slams shut the file 
cabinets, 

In this instance, the hiding of the files 
by the SBA may be for the purpose of 
keeping hidden any evidence of political 
pressure. Such pressure, it is known, was 
applied in behalf of Bristol. 

Still another intriguing aspect of this 
story is the existence of a mystery man— 
a phantom—who had the power to sud- 
denly cancel a meeting between the 
Army’s contracting officer and the Small 
Business Administration, a meeting that 
might have saved the taxpayers a great 
deal of money. 

The GAO reports that no one in the 
Pentagon can remember canceling this 
meeting, and that nothing in the files 
sheds any light on why it was canceled. 

I find it disturbing and unacceptable 
that high Army officials possessed such 
bad memories, intentionally or other- 
wise, and that phantoms can cancel 
meetings between agencies. If this hap- 
pened in the Bristol case, how many 
other times has it happened elsewhere? 

I have asked Secretary of Defense 
Laird to advise me what can be done to 
prevent such situations from developing 
in the future, and I have asked SBA 
Administrator Thomas Kleppe to reas- 
sess the policy of that agency to insure 
that the public is allowed to know what 
is being done with its money in the 
future. 


DISGRACEFUL REPORTING 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
excellent article by Edward Jay Epstein 
in the February 13, 1971, issue of the 
New Yorker magazine that exposes, in 
detail, the incredibly miserable perform- 
ance of two of the Nation’s so-called lead- 
ing newspapers, a number of magazines 
and the two national wire services in con- 
nection with an alleged police conspiracy 
to exterminate the Black Panther Party. 

This article describes how the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, Time 
and Newsweek magazines, the Associated 
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Press and United Press International— 
among others—either deliberately de- 
ceived their readers or, more likely, were 
almost unbelievably naive and unprofes- 
sional in the manner in which they re- 
ported the totally unsubstantiated 
mouthings of a spokesman of the Black 
Panthers. 

I do not think you will find, anywhere 
on this earth, a pair of more pious de- 
fenders of “the press” than the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 
Nor do either exhibit any noticeable 
modesty in telling one and all how many 
prize winners they have on their staffs. 

Yet these two publications took the 
lead in spreading, if not fostering, the 
claim that there was a national police 
conspiracy to rid the earth of the Black 
Panthers. 

In the New Yorker article is the in- 
teresting explanation of how the New 
York Times quietly turned a mere claim 
into an established fact—a trick that any 
number of journalists are aware of, but 
not always discovered by many of the 
reading public. 

The two wire services—AP and UPI— 
do not lag far behind in culpability. The 
two so-called news magazines can vir- 
tually be eliminated in this instance þe- 
cause no one, except possibly their edi- 
tors, claims for them any serious attempt 
at objectivity. 

This entire episode leads one to wonder 
what has happened to the basic rule of 
journalism—to have reasonable proof of 
a claim before it is printed. This rule 
apparently has been supplanted, in some 
editorial rooms, by one which says “ask 
questions only when it suits your pur- 
pose.” 

At any rate, the New Yorker article 
points up vividly the depths to which 
some journals and some journalists have 
sunk, They are a blot on the banner of 
the free press. 

If Vice President Sprro T. AGNEW 
needed a case to prove his point of too 
much shoddy journalism in this country 
he could well refer to certain publications 
and their efforts to degrade the police 
by labeling them as “exterminators” of 
the Black Panthers. 

Mr, Speaker, I include the article for 
insertion in the Recor at this point: 
THE PANTHERS AND THE POLICE: A PATTERN 

OF GENOCIDE? 

Between 4:40 and 4:52 a.m. on December 
4, 1969, plainclothes police in Chicago, while 
executing a search warrant for illegal 
weapons, shot to death Fred Hampton, the 
twenty-one-year-old chairman of the Black 
Panther Party of Illinois, and Mark Clark, a 
member of the Party, in Hampton's apart- 
ment. Four days later, at about the same 
hour of the morning, the Los Angeles Special 
Weapons Tactics Team, dressed in black 
jumpsuits and black hats, moved on the 
Black Panther Party headquarters in that 
city with another search warrant for illegal 
weapons and, in a heated gun battle, shot 
and seriously wounded three more Panthers. 
Commenting of these events, in San Fran- 
cisco, Charles R. Garry, chief counsel and 
spokesman for the Black Panther Party, 
whose membership at the time was estimated 
at between eight hundred and twelve hun- 
dred, declared to the press that Hampton 
and Clark were “in fact the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth Panthers murdered by the 
police,” and that the deaths and the raids 
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were all “part and package of a national 
scheme by various agencies of the govern- 
ment to destroy and commit genocide upon 
members of the Black Panther Party.” 

Garry's assertion that twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the controversial black-militant group 
had been killed by the police was widely re- 
ported. On December 7 and December 9, 1969, 
the New York Times reported as an estab- 
lished fact, without giving any source for the 
figure or qualifying it in any way, that 
twenty-eight Panthers had been killed by 
police since January, 1968. (These stories 
were disseminated throughout the country 
to over three hundred newspapers and news 
agencies that subscribe to the Times wire 
service.) On December 9, 1969, the Washing- 
ton Post stated flatly, “A total of 28 
Panthers have died in clashes with police 
since January 1, 1968.” In a later article, the 
Post declared, “Between a dozen and 30 
Panthers have been killed in these confron- 
tations.” (About two hundred newspapers 
subscribe to the Post's wire service.) 

On the basis of what had been reported 
about the police killings and predawn raids, 
civil-rights leaders expressed an understand- 
able concern. Roy Innis, director of the Con- 
gress for Racial Equality, called for an im- 
mediate investigation of “the death of 28 
Black Panther members killed in clashes 
with the police since January 1968.” Ralph 
Abernathy, who succeeded Martin Luther 
King, Jr., as chairman of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, attributed 
the death of Panther leaders to “a calculated 
design of genocide in this country.” Julian 
Bond, a member of the Georgia state legisla- 
ture, said, “The Black Panthers are being 
decimated by political assassination arranged 
by the federal police apparatus.” And Whit- 
ney Young, executive director of the National 
Urban League, urgently requested the At- 
torney General to convene federal grand 
juries in those “jurisdictions where nearly 
80 Panthers have been murdered by law-en- 
forcement officials.” 

Garry’s theory about “a national 
scheme ... to destroy” the Black Panthers 
was also taken up by the press. Pointing to 
a “growing feeling (particularly in the black 
community)” that the “Federal Administra- 
tion has had a hand in the recent wave of 
raids, arrests and shoot-outs,” an article in 
the Times by John Kifner concluded that 
statements made by officials of the Nixon 
Administration “appear to have at least con- 
tributed to a climate of opinion among local 
police . . . that a virtual open season has 
been declared on the Panthers.” Time re- 
ported, on December 12, 1969, that “a series 
of gun battles between Panthers and police 
throughout the nation” amounted to a 
“lethal undeclared war,’ and concluded, 
“Whether or not there is a concerted police 
campaign, the ranks of Panther leadership 
have been decimated in the past two years.” 
In the very next issue, Time, repeating 
Garry’s claim that “28 Panthers have died 
in police gunfire,” asked, “Specifically, are 
the raids against Panther offices part of a 
national design to destroy the Panther leader- 
ship?” The answer was more or less left open. 
That same week, Newsweek began a news 
report entitled “Too Late for the Panthers?” 
with the same question: “Is there some sort 
of government conspiracy afoot to exter- 
minate the Black Panthers?” The article then 
proceeded to portray a “guerrilla war be- 
tween the gun-toting Panthers and the 
police,” in which the Panther “hierarchy 
around the country has been all but. deci- 
mated over the past year,” and concluded 
that “there is no doubt that the police 
around the nation have made the Panthers 
& prime target in the past two years...” 
A few weeks later, Newsweek reported that 
“the cop on the beat has been joined by 
Attorney General John Mitchell's Justice De- 
partment, which believe the Panthers to be 
@ menace to national security and has ac- 
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cordingly escalated the drive against them”— 
a drive that “has taken a fearful toll of the 
Panthers.” 

The Washington Post, noting in an ed- 
itorial that the “carnage has been terrible” 
in the “urban guerrilla warfare” between 
Panthers and police, concluded that “re- 
cent events” had given “added currency” to 
the Panther charge that "there is a na- 
tional campaign under way to eradicate 
them by any means, legal or extra-legal.” 
Picking up the theme in his syndicated col- 
umn, Carl T. Rowan observed, “We have seen 
this nationally orchestrated police campaign 
to turn the guns on the Panthers and wipe 
them out,” and referred to an “‘obyious con- 
spiracy of police actions across the coun- 
try that has produced the alleged killings 
of 28 Black Panthers.” The Nation, in an 
editorial titled “Marked for Extinction,” 
asserted, “It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that a campaign of repression and as- 
sassination is being carried out against the 
Black Panthers.” Even a paper as cautious 
as the Christian Science Monitor, after a 
telephone interview with Garry, cited the 
Panther charge of “police murder” and 
“genocide” and expressed “a growing sus- 
picion that something more than isolated 
local police action was involved.” 

Confusion about the alleged murders be- 
gan to set in early, and on December 21, 
1969, the Times reported that Garry had 
put the number of Panthers killed by the 
police at twelve, although it later returned 
to the figure of twenty-eight. While an As- 
sociated Press dispatch in the San Francisco 
Eraminer on December 9th reported that 
twenty-seven Panthers had been killed by 
police in “Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 
Detroit, and Indianapolis,” the United Press 
International wire service, on December 
12th, sent out to its clients a list, provided 
by the Black Panther Party, of twenty Pan- 
thers killed in “cold blood” by police in Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Seattle, San Diego, New 
Haven, and Chicago. (In the list itself, how- 
ever, only sixteen deaths could actually be 
attributed to the police.) Life, in a single 
issue—that of February 6, 1970—presented 
three figures: Eldridge Cleaver, the minister 
of information of the Black Panther Party, 
was quoted as saying that police “ambush” 
had led to “28 murders” of Panthers, but 
at another point the magazine declared, “So 
far, in the running guerrilla war of rooftop 
Sniping, midnight ambush and mass shoot- 
outs that the Panthers and police have been 
waging in a number of cities .. . at least 
19 Panthers are dead,” adding, in paren- 
theses, that “It is uncertain that more than 
a dozen have died of police bullets.” While 
articles in the New Republic, Ramparts, and 
the New Statesman have, at various times, 
put the figure at twenty, an article in News- 
day by Patrick Owens, who made a con- 
Scientious effort to check out Garry’s claims, 
asserted that no more than ten Panthers 
had been killed by police, 

The executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union in Illinois declared, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, that twenty- 
eight Panthers had died in clashes with 
police since January 1, 1968, while the Los 
Angeles branch of the same organization 
said that it was possible to document twelve 
cases in which Panthers had been killed in 
such encounters. In a column in the Post a 
few days earlier, Nicholas von Hoffman had 
written, “The Panthers alone claim that 28 
of their top people have been murdered in 
the last couple of years, and there is no 
Strong prima-facie reason to disbelieve 
them.” 

Even one victim of deliberate police mur- 
der would be too many, but if twenty-eight 
Panthers had been murdered by the police 
in two years, as Garry claimed and many 
publications reported, it might indeed rep- 
resent a pattern of systematic destruction. 
The implications would be so dreadful that 
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one would expect the figures to be checked 
out with the utmost scruple. Since the num- 
ber of Panthers killed would seem to be an 
ascertainable fact, how can such widely dif- 
fering figures be accounted for? 

When A. M. Rosenthal, the managing edi- 
tor of the Times, was asked about the dis- 
crepancies in his paper, he explained that 
the December 7th report, which stated, 
“Twenty-eight Black Panthers have been 
killed in run-ins with the police since Janu- 
ary 1, 1968,” was taken from a December 5th 
story by the same reporter, which said, “Ac- 
cording to Charles Garry . . . [Hampton and 
Clark] were the 27th and 28th Black Pan- 
thers killed in clashes with the police since 
January of 1968," and which was itself based 
on a telephone conversation with Garry. In 
the December 7th story, the qualifying phrase 
“according to Charles Garry” had been de- 
leted, Rosenthal said, because “the reporter 
probably felt the source was unimportant in 
the second story”—although Rosenthal, in 
discussing the matter, said that he personally 
felt that the reporter should not have turned 
an assertion by an interested party into a 
fact. The figure of twenty-eight had subse- 
quently been reported as fact because the 
reporter “inadvertently referred to the first 
figure," and this had happened because “no 
flag was placed on the error.” (Whitney 
Young's assertion that “nearly thirty Pan- 
thers have been murdered by law-enforce- 
ment officials” was based on the Times, ac- 
cording to his research assistant, and the 
Times was then able to report in a Sunday 
summary that the charge of a “national con- 
Spiracy” against the Panthers “has been 
echoed by more moderate civil-rights 
leaders.”’) 

Ben Bagdikian, the national editor of the 
Washington Post, also named Garry as the 
source for his newspaper’s assertion that 
twenty-eight Panthers had been killed by 
police—though the only “specific documen- 
tation” on the subject was the U.P.I. bulle- 
tin of December 12th. The U.P.I. bulletin, 
which went out to more than four thousand 
subscribing domestic newspapers and broad- 
casting stations, came from the news agen- 
cy’s San Francisco bureau, which, according 
to its manager, H. Jefferson Grigsby, obtained 
the list of “victims of cold-blooded murder 
by the police” from Panther sources. “There 
was no further dispatch modifying the De- 
cember 12th story,” Grigsby has noted. Gar- 
ry's list apparently provided publications 
such as the New Republic, Ramparts, and 
the New Statesman with the “fact” that 
twenty Panthers had been killed by police 
(the figure was published without attribu- 
tion), and Ramparts, in turn, furnished an 
organization called the Committee to Defend 
the Panthers—whose letterhead included the 
names of Norman Maller, I. F. Stone, Ralph 
Abernathy, Pete Seeger, Ossie Davis, and 
Gloria Steinem—with what the committee 
called the “grim statistic” of twenty Pan- 
thers dead. Members of another committee 
concerned with the treatment that Black 
Panthers were receiving at the hands of the 
police—this one set up by former Supreme 
Court Justice Arthur Goldberg and Roy Wil- 
kins, of the N.A.A.C.P.—were widely quoted 
as saying that “twenty-eight” and “nearly 
thirty” Panthers had been “murdered” by 
police, although Norman C. Amaker, the staff 
director of the committee, conceded that the 
list on which these statements were based 
“was compiled at the behest of their national 
attorney, Charles Garry.” 

And so it went. Although Garry was cer- 
tainly an interested party in the contro- 
versy over what came to be called the war 
between the Panthers and the police, it is 
clear that his assertions were widely ac- 
cepted at their face value, so even when 
modifications were made in the lists of 
casualties it was Garry's story that was being 
modified, and practically no independent 
checking was done. How, then, did Garry ar- 


rive at his figures? In September, 1970, Garry 
explained to me that he chose the number 
twenty-eight when newsmen called him for a 
Statement after the shooting of Hampton 
and Clark because that ‘‘seemed to be a safe 
number;” he added that he believed “the 
actual number of Panthers murdered by the 
police is many times that figure.” When 
pressed for the names, however, Garry found 
he could “document” only “twenty police 
murders” of Panthers. The list of “twenty 
murders,” which was sent to me from Garry's 
office, along with a warning that “the facts 
are not necessarily empirical,” actually com- 
prises only nineteen Panther deaths, and one 
of the nineteen deaths—that of Sidney Mil- 
ler, in Seattle—is attributed by Garry not to 
police but to “a merchant who claimed he 
thought Miller was going to rob the store.” 
In the coroner’s records, the statement of the 
Seattle police is that “the deceased and an 
unknown person were robbing the Seven- 
Eleven store at 8856 35th Ave. S.W., and in 
the progress of the robbery the deceased 
was shot with a .38-calibre snub-nosed Smith 
& Wesson by the store owner, Donald F. 
Lannoye.” Lannoye does not dispute the 
statement that he fired the fatal shot. 

That leaves eighteen “documented” cases 
involving Black Panthers who Garry claims 
were murdered by police in pursuance of a 
conspiracy to “commit genocide upon” the 
Black Panthers. The way black people in 
general are treated by the police in our 
society has become a subject of increasing 
concern to many citizens, black and white, 
and, for a number of reasons—including the 
deaths of Hampton and Clark in Chicago— 
the idea of a deliberate police campaign 
against the Panthers may not seem far- 
fetched. But if there is to be an abatement 
of the fear and near-hysteria that seem to 
have developed around the question of the 
Panthers and the police, surely we must begin 
by getting the facts straight. For this reason, 
Garry’s list of eighteen Panthers allegedly 
murdered by the police may be worth ex- 
amining in some detail. 


THE CASE OF ALEX RACKLEY 


On May 21, 1969, John Mroczka, a twenty- 
three-year-old factory worker, stopped his 
motorcycle near a bridge on Route 147 out- 
side of Middlefield, Connecticut, and while 
walking along the edge of a stream looking 
for trout saw a “set of legs” and “body” 
partly submerged. State police were called to 
the scene by Mroczka, and they recovered 
from the stream the body of a Negro male 
whose wrists were tied with gauze and whose 
neck was encircled by a noose fashioned 
from a wire coat hanger. An autopsy, con- 
ducted immediately afterward, indicated that 
the man had been severely burned on wide 
areas of the chest, arms, wrists, buttocks, 
thighs, and right shoulder and had also been 
beaten around the face, the groin, and the 
lumbar region with a hard object before he 
was shot in the head and chest. The victim, 
who was subsequently identified by his fin- 
gerprints as Alex Rackley, had died, a pathol- 
ogist concluded, within the preceding twelve 
to twenty-four hours. 

Just after midnight on May 22nd, New 
Haven police acted on a tip supplied by an 
informant who identified a Polaroid photo- 
graph of the corpse as a man who had been 
tortured with scalding water in an apartment 
that served as Panther headquarters in New 
Haven. Around 12:30 a.m., they raided the 
apartment and arrested Warren Kimbro, 
thirty-five, one of the leaders of the New 
Haven chapter of the Black Panther Party, 
and five women members. Eventually, eight 
other Black Panthers, including Bobby Seale, 
the national chairman of the Party, were ar- 
rested, and all of those arrested, except two 
who were remanded to a juvenile court, were 
charged with complicity, in varying degrees, 
in the kidnapping or torture or murder of 
Alex Rackley, a twenty-four-year-old mem- 
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ber of the New York chapter of the Biack 
Panther Party. 

Charles Garry immediately charged that 
“Rackley was killed by the police or by 
agents of some armed agency of the govern- 
ment.” Holding that the murder victim was 
in “good standing” in the Party, he further 
declared, as quoted in Newsweek, “We have 
every reason to believe, and we intend to 
prove, when the time comes, that Rackley 
was murdered by police agents.” 

Even without proof, Garry’s version of the 
events gained wide currency. The U.P.I.’s list- 
ing of Panthers alleged by a Party spokesman 
to have been killed by the police cites “Alex 
Rackley” simply as “ ‘tortured and killed’ by 
the police in New Haven, Conn., in May, 
1969.” At Yale, where a national May Day 
rally was held in the spring of 1970 to sup- 
port the Panthers charged in the case, Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin, the Yale chaplain, de- 
scribed the trial of the accused Panthers as 
“Panther repression,” and said, “All of us 
conspired to bring on this tragedy—law-en- 
forcement agencies by their illegal acts 
against the Panthers, and the rest of us by 
our immoral silence in front of these acts.” 
At the same time, the president of Yale, 
Kingman Brewster, Jr., told striking stu- 
dents—who were demanding, among other 
things, the release of the Black Panthers 
awaiting trial for Rackley’s murder—that he 
was “skeptical of the ability of black revolu- 
tionaries to achieve a fair trial anywhere in 
the United States,” adding, “In large measure, 
the atmosphere has been created by police 
actions and prosecutions against the Pan- 
thers in many parts of the country.” 

At this point, the three Black Panther 
officers who were specifically accused of tak- 
ing Rackley to the stream near Middlefield, 
Connecticut, where his body was found had 
long since admitted their participation in 
the killing. George Sams, Jr., a twenty-three- 
year-old Panther who had once held the 
rank of field marshal in the national Black 
Panther Party, pleaded guilty to second- 
degree murder, which in Connecticut carries 
with it a mandatory sentence of life im- 
prisonment, and testified that in the early 
morning of May 21, 1969, he and Warren 
Kimbro and Lonnie McLucas, using a car 
that McLucas had borrowed, took Rackley, 
bound and gagged, from Black Panther head- 
quarters in New Haven to a deserted spot off 
Route 147; there Kimbro, under Sams’ direc- 
tion, shot Rackley in the head with a .45- 
calibre pistol, and a few minutes later Mc- 
Lucas fired another shot into the body. 
Sams testified that he was acting under or- 
ders from the “national” Party personally 
given to him by Bobby Seale. Kimbro pleaded 
guilty to second-degree murder in January, 
1970, and testified in open court that he 
fired the first shot into the back of Rackley’s 
head after Sams said, “Now.” Kimbro, how- 
ever, refused to implicate Seale in the crime, 
testifying that he himself was asleep at the 
time Seale was said by Sams to have visited 
the headquarters. McLucas, twenty-three, a 
captain in the Black Panther Party and a 
founder of the Bridgeport chapter, gave the 
same general account of the killing to New 
Haven police detectives and F.B.I. agents 
two days after he was captured in Salt Lake 
City in June, 1969. his own trial, at 
which he pleaded not guilty to the charge 
of conspiracy, McLucas testified that he 
drove Rackley, bound and gagged, along with 
Sams and Kimbro, from New Haven to 
Middlefield; after Kimbro had shot Rackley, 
McLucas said, Sams ordered him, McLucas, 
“to make sure he was dead.” McLucas said 
he then fired a second bullet into Rackley. 
McLucas, like Kimbro, has not implicated 
Seale, although he acknowledged under 
cross-examination that at the time of the 
killing he believed he was acting under 
orders from “national headquarters.” (Mc- 
Lucas was found guilty of conspiracy to 
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commit murder and sentenced to twelve to 
fifteen years in prison.) 

The testimony of Sams, Kimbro, and Mc- 
Lucas was consistent with physical evidence 
that has not been contested in various legal 
proceedings having to do with the case—a 
.45-calibre pistol that the police found in 
Panther headquarters on the night of the 
raid ballistically matched the bullet and the 
bullet casing found at the scene of the mur- 
der, and fingerprints found on the car that 
McLucas borrowed that night matched those 
of Sams and Rackley—and also with the 
statements of other Panthers who were pres- 
ent in the apartment on the night of the 
killing. For example, Loretta Luckes, who 
had stood guard over Rackley while he was 
tied to a bed in the Panther headquarters 
for two days, described, in testimony during 
bail hearings, having helped to dress Rackley 
on the night of the murder while Sams and 
Kimbro stood over him with a pistol and 
rifle (because, one Panther said, “he might 
go crazy”); then, she said, “Lonnie [Mc- 
Lucas], Warren Kimbro, and George Sams” 
went “out the door” with Rackley. 

It may be that McLucas, Kimbro, and Sams 
were acting under orders from Seale or the 
national Black Panther Party, or it may be, 
as much of the testimony in the legal pro- 
ceedings to date indicates, that some wildly 
irrational suspicions about Rackley turned 
an interrogation session into torture and 
murder. But the fact remains that Rackley 
was shot not by the police but by two offi- 
cers of the Black Panther Party, and since 
both have refused to implicate Seale, the 
suggestion that they might be “police 


agents” seems shaky at best. Perhaps Seale’s 
trial for conspiracy now going on in New 
Haven will shed further light on the motive 
for the killing, but even at this stage of 
the legal proceedings it is difficult to take 
seriously Garry’s inclusion of Rackley in his 
list of Panthers killed by the police. 


THE CASE OF NATHANIEL CLARK 


Nathaniel Clark, Jr., a nineteen-year-old 
Black Panther, is listed by Garry as having 
been “killed by a police agent” and by the 
U.P.I., quoting the Black Panther Party, as 
having been “killed by the police in Los 
Angeles.” He wes killed by his wife, who 
told investigating officers that she had shot 
her husband in self-defense with his revolver 
after he had, in her words, “shot up with 
heroin and beat me up.” Because of her age, 
seventeen at the time, the case was remanded 
to a juvenile court, which adjudged the 
death to have resulted from involuntary 
manslaughter. 

THE CASE OF ARTHUR MORRIS 


On March 13, 1968, while out on bail on a 
charge of conspiracy to commit murder, Ar- 
thur Glenn Morris (also Known as Arthur 
Coltrale) was killed by a blast from a 12- 
gauge shotgun in a friend's back yard, Ac- 
cording to the friend’s wife, Mrs. Henry 
Daily, Morris and a companion, Donald 
Campbell, were in the back yard talking 
with her her husband, who had taken his 
12-gauge shotgun out there with him. She 
heard the men arguing, then heard a volley 
of shots. Rushing out, she found all three 
men fatally shot. Apparently, there had been 
a shootout, in which either Morris or Camp- 
bell had shot Daily with a 32-calibre auto- 
matic (the gun found at the scene) and he 
had shot both men with his shotgun, None 
survived to tell their stories. 


THE CASES OF JOHN HUGGINS, ALPRENTICE 
CARTER, SYLVESTER BELL, AND JOHN SAVAGE 
Of the fifteen remaining “homicides” on 

Garry’s list, four Panthers—John Jerome 

Huggins, Jr., Alprentice (Bunchy) Carter, 

Sylvester Bell, and John Savage—were ac- 

tually shot to death, according to both the 

Biack Panther Party and California authori- 

ties, by members of US, a rival black militant 

organization, headed by Ron Karenga, with 
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which the Panthers had once temporarily 
allied themselves in a lawsuit against the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 

The dispute began at the University of 
California at Los Angeles in the fall of 1968, 
when Ron Karenga attempted to select 
the director of the Black Studies Program 
through the Community Advisory Board, of 
which he was a director. A number of Black 
Panthers, including Huggins and Carter, 
who were at that time enrolled in the black 
section of the “high-potential” program, 
vigorously opposed Karenga’s attempt, de- 
spite the warning of a Karenga spokesman, 
who said, “This is not a decision that any- 
body is going to take out of our hands... . 
Anybody that is involved in this is going to 
have to come back to the community after 
dark.” Leaders of US said that students who 
accepted Karenga’s hand-picked director 
would be given “protection” against Panther 
reprisals. On January 17, 1969, some hundred 
and fifty members of the U.C.L.A. Black Stu- 
dents Union met in Campbell Hall on the 
U.C.L.A. campus to resolve the dispute over 
the directorship. Five member of the élite 
guard of US—known as Simbas, after the 
word for “lion” in Swahili—were present. 
Shortly after noon, in the student cafeteria, 
Huggins and Carter cornered a young Simba 
named Harold Jones, who had been accused 
of manhandling a female Panther earlier in 
the day, and began pummelling him. Sud- 
denly another Simba, dressed in a dashiki, 
stepped up behind Huggins and fatally shot 
him in the back. A gun battle ensued, in 
which Carter was also shot to death before 
the Simbas fled. 

Black Panthers who had been present at 
the meeting were reluctant to supply in- 
formation at first, but they cooperated fully 
with the police and the prosecutor in iden- 
tifying the assailants and finding witnesses 
after the prosecutor spoke to Garry, who, the 
prosecutor later reported, “instructed the 
local Panthers to help us in our investiga- 
tion.” Two of the Simbas, George Phillip 
Stiner and Larry Joseph Stiner, were brought 
to trial on charges of conspiracy to commit 
murder, were convicted, largely on the basis 
of the testimony of five Black Panther wit- 
nesses, and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
A third Simba, Donald Hawkins, was also 
convicted of conspiracy to commit murder, 
and was sentenced to an indefinite term in 
the detention program of the California 
Youth Authority. Two other Simbas indicted 
in connection with the same killings—Harold 
Jones and Claude Hubert, who are alleged 
to have done the actual shooting—are still 
fugitives. (Karenga, who was on a speaking 
tour of Eastern cities at the time of these 
shootings, was subsequently arrested and in- 
dicted in Los Angeles on torture charges in 
another case.) 

In the aftermath of the gun battle in 
Campbell Hall, two more Black Panthers 
were killed by members of the US organi- 
zation, according to both the Black Panther 
Party and the police. “At about 3:30 p.m. on 
May 23rd in San Diego, California, Lt. John 
Savage, Black Panther Party, was murdered 
by a whitewashed Karangatang, a member 
of the US organization led by Ron (Everett) 
Karenga,” the Black Panther newspaper re- 
ported, and it went on, “Mr. Karenga, better 
known as pork chop, is leading his culturized 
pork chops in a futile attempt to destroy the 
Black Panther Party.” The US member who 
shot Savage was eventually arraigned and 
pleaded guilty to a charge of manslaughter. 
A few weeks after Savage’s death, another 
Panther, Sylvester Bell, who was selling the 
Black Panther newspaper in Otto Square in 
San Diego, was approached by three mem- 
bers of US, who, according to the Black 
Panther account of the incident, asked him, 
“Are you talking about us this week?” A 
fight broke out, during which Bell was joined 
by two fellow-Panthers, and one of the three 
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members of US drew a gun and fatally shot 
Bell. The San Diego police arrested three 
members of US and indicted them for mur- 
der. One was convicted of murder, and two 
others were convicted as accessories. Since 
Garry himself and the Panthers assisted the 
authorities in the identification and prosecu- 
tion of some of those involved in the killings, 
his subsequent inclusion of these four names 
in his list of Panthers murdered by the po- 
lice appears to be disingenuous. 


THE CASE OF FRANKO DIGGS 


Franko Diggs, forty, who was a captain 
in the Black Panther Party, was found fa- 
tally shot in the Watts section of Los Ange- 
les on December 19, 1968. No witnesses to the 
shooting could be found, but the police iden- 
tified the murder weapon from the bullets as 
a foreign-made 9-mm. automatic pistol. Al- 
most s year later, when the Los Angeles po- 
lice crime laboratory was doing routine bal- 
listics tests on eighteen weapons seized in a 
raid on Black Panther headquarters early in 
1969, it was found that one of the confiscated 
Panther automatics ballistically matched the 
bullet that had killed Diggs. The chain of 
ownership could not be established, however, 
so the owner at the time Diggs was shot could 
not be identified. According to the police, the 
crime remains unsolved, but Garry, almost a 
year after Diggs’ death, added his name to 
the list of Black Panthers killed by police. 
A doubtful matter at best. 

The ten remaining Black Panthers on 
Garry’s list were in fact killed by the police— 
five in 1968 and five in 1969. Whether these 
deaths were deliberate murders carried out 
as part of what Garry called a “national 
scheme” to wipe out the Panthers depends, 
of course, on the circumstances under which 
each of the deaths occurred. 


THE CASE OF LARRY ROBERSON 


In summarizing the deaths of various 
Black Panthers, the Times quoted “sources 
in Chicago” as saying that Larry Roberson 
“died in jail after being wounded in [a] 
shoot-out during [a] police raid”—a state- 
ment suggesting that he was shot during a 
planned police action against a Panther office. 

The picture of what happened that can be 
pieced together from police records, inde- 
pendent witnesses, and even the Black Pan- 
ther newspaper is very different. At 2:01 A.M. 
on July 16, 1969, the Chicago police received 
a “citizen's complaint” that a fruit stand had 
been burglarized at 610 California Street, in 
the West Side ghetto. A radio dispatcher rou- 
tinely recorded this information on a com- 
puter card used for statistical analysis of 
complaints and crime patterns, and dis- 
patched the patrol car that his electronic 
map Indicated was nearest to the scene—Car 
No. 1124, manned by Officer Kenneth Gorles 
and Daniel Sampila. According to Sampila's 
subsequent report, the officers arrived at the 
fruit stand at about 2:05 a.m. and were met 
by Mr. and Mrs, Burman Jenkins, friends of 
its owner, who pointed out a hole in the door 
of the stand. The two policemen, led by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins, then followed a trail of ap- 
ples and oranges to a passageway, where they 
found two empty fruit baskets. While the 
police were flashing a searchlight around, the 
group encountered Larry Roberson, twenty- 
one, and Grady Moore, twenty-eight, who 
identified themselves as “community lead- 
ers,” and were told by Sampila to “mind their 
own business.” The group, followed by Rob- 
erson and Moore, then returned to the 
fruit stand, where they were met by the 
Reverend Edmond Jones, who owned the fruit 
stand, and another of his friends, the Rev- 
erend Clarence Edward Stowers, who was the 
pastor at the nearby Mars Hill Missionary 
Baptist Church. A few minutes later, the 
two policemen and Jenkins were shot. In a 
statement Stowers made later, he described 
what happened this way: 

“Reverend Jones, Mr, Jenkins, myself, and 
the two officers were standing there talking 
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about boarding up the door. Two men walked 
up and started looking in the hole in the 
door and asking what had happened. The 
officers told them that everything was taken 
care of and they should leave. One of the 
men had his hand in his pocket, and the 
officer shined his light on the man. The man 
asked him why was he shining the light on 
him and don’t be doing that. Then the shoot- 
ing started. The officers had their guns in 
their holsters so it must have been the men 
that were shooting. One of the officers fell 
down and the other one got hit in the 
shoulder. I remember it was only one of the 
two men that was shooting. He turned and 
ran up the alley. I don’t know where the 
other one went to. Well, anyway the police- 
man that had fallen to the ground started 
chasing the man up the alley and lots of 
shots were fired.” 

Jones gave a similar account of the inci- 
dent: 

“The policeman and Mr, Jenkins told Rev- 
erend Stowers and me that they hadn't found 
anything and that I could nail a board or 
Something across the door. While we were 
talking two guys came across the playlot 
from Flournoy Street and started asking a 
lot of questions. The tall guy [Moore] went 
and looked in the door and the policeman 
told them that they had everything under 
control and for them to go about their busi- 
ness. The tall guy started mouthing at the 
policeman and then the other guy [Rober- 
son] came up and hollered, “What's happen- 
ing?” And he started shooting. One of the 
policeman [Sampila] fell to the ground right 
at my feet and the two guys started running. 
The policeman that had fallen by me got up 
and started chasing the man that was shoot- 
ing at us. They ran down the alley and I 
heard shots.” 

Mr, and Mrs. Jenkins agreed 
account, Mr. Jenkins adding: 

“One man shouted something and started 
shooting .. . after the first shot one officer 
fell to his knees, the second shot hit officer 
Gorles, and the third shot hit me.” 

Roberson, pursued through the alley, was 
shot in the ankle, in the thigh, and in the 
abdomen by Sampila before he surrendered. 
According to the Chicago crime laboratory, 
the bullets that struck Gorles (in the left 
shoulder and collarbone), Sampila (in the 
head), and Jenkins (in the right side) all 
came from a .38-calibre snub-nosed Smith 
& Wesson taken from Roberson. This turned 
out to be a stolen weapon. Roberson was 
arrested on charges of attempted murder 
and was admitted to the Cermak Memorial 
Hospital, where he underwent surgery. Seven 
weeks later, he contracted jaundice and died 
in the Cook County Hospital. 

A somewhat different version of the in- 
cident was provided by the Black Panther 
newspaper, which reported, in August: 

“On July 17, 1969, two brothers in the 
Ilinois chapter of the Black Panther Party 
were returning to their community after 
finishing a day of revolutionary work for 
the people’s Party. On this particular night 
they noticed the pigs had nine brothers on 
the wall next to a storefront, harassing 
them. Five of the brothers were in ages 
ranging from 50-62 years old. The pigs 
claimed they were answering a burglary in 
process call. Can you imagine men 50-62 
years old burglarizing a store in their own 
community? Well, after investigating the 
matter and coming to the conclusion that 
this was just another racist act of harass- 
ment committed by the pigs on the people, 
Larry Roberson and Grady Moore walked 
over to the scene where the majority of the 
people had gone and asked an officer what 
was going on. The pig then demagogically 
replied ‘This is none of your damn business.’ 
Br. Larry then stated ‘I am a member of 
this community and even by your laws I 
have the right to know what's going on.’ 
The crazy pig then said ‘Smart bastard, 


with this 
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you're under arrest for disorderly conduct.’ 
The people of the community immediately 
got between Larry and the pigs, and the pig 
drew his gun and ordered them aside while 
his pig partner radioed for help. Larry then 
(with the instructions from the people) was 
told to go home because the people hadn't 
seen him do anything, so he and Grady 
started away and the pig deliberately shot 
Larry in the leg. Grady grabbed Larry to 
help him to try to escape with his life. This 
whole area was sealed off with crazy, drunk, 
inhuman pigs. Larry was then cornered in 
an alley, unarmed and wounded. As the pig 
approached him, he oinked ‘I'll teach you 
and your partner how to interfere with pig 
matters,’ He then aimed at Larry’s head. It 
was true that Larry was unarmed, but being 
a Panther and a stone revolutionary, he had 
educated the true power—the people. As the 
pig was ready to squeeze the trigger, the 
power of the people was demonstrated. A 
voice quoted Huey: ‘You racist pigs must 
withdraw immediately from the black com- 
munity and cease this wanton murder and 
brutality of black people or face the wrath 
of the armed people.’ Then, the shots from 
the people rang out from everywhere for 
about 30 seconds; then it ceased. One pig 
shot in the head and one pig shot in the 
shoulder. Larry and Grady then started to 
make it when more pigs arrived. Larry and 
Grady turned and raised their hands. The 
pig that was shot in the shoulder raised 
his gun and shot Brother Larry in the 
stomach, thigh and leg trying to kill him. 
Grady evidently escaped death when the 
people in the community came out to 
witness the action. ... Larry Roberson is 
proven to be a true revolutionary not by 
words but by deeds. He has shown his love 
for the people. He put his life on the line 
and in return the people released some revo- 
lutionary power.” 

The statements that Roberson was un- 
armed and that the “people” did the shoot- 
ing were contradicted by a subsequent report 
in the Black Panther newspaper, which said 
that “determined to defend himself even 
after being shot, Larry managed to get his 
gun out and wound two of the attacking 
maniacs.” But the Panther version and the 
police version actually agree in a number of 
significant respects: the encounter was acci- 
dental; the Panthers approached the police 
rather than the other way around; and two 
police officers were shot before Roberson was 
seriously wounded in the abdomen. 


THE CASE OF BOBBY HUTTON 


According to Life, Bobby Hutton, the sev- 
enteen-year-old minister of finance of the 
Black Panther Party, was killed and Eldridge 
Cleaver was wounded in an “Oakland police 
ambush” in 1968. The Times quoted Garry 
as attributing Hutton’s death to a “police 
ambush.” 

Shortly after 9 a.m. on April 6, 1968, Offl- 
cers Nolan R. Darnell and Richard R. Jensen, 
while on routine patrol in the area of Oak- 
land, California, that is predominantly in- 
habited by blacks, stopped their patrol car on 
Union Street next to a parked 1954 Ford 
when they caught a glimpse of a man crouch- 
ing at the curb side of the car. In their re- 
port, they said they suspected he might be 
trying to steal it. Moments later, while in- 
vestigating the situation, both officers were 
hit by bullets fired from behind them. After- 
ward, forty-nine bullet holes were found in 
the police car, the rear window had “two 
large areas shot inward,” and the side win- 
dows and the open door, next to which Dar- 
nell was standing at the time, had also been 
hit numerous times. According to medical 
reports prepared by Dr. William Mills, Jr., 
of Samuel Merritt Hospital, Darnell was 
wounded in the “upper right back.” Jensen, 
apparently hit by a blast from a 12-gauge 
shotgun, suffered multiple wounds in the 
“lower right back,” in the “right arm,” and 
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in the “right ankle and foot.” According to 
Darnell, a number of men armed with shot- 
guns and rifles ran from cars parked behind 
and ahead of the 1954 Ford, some of them 
through an alley into the block across the 
street, while Darnell urgently called for help 
on the police radio. 

An account of the incident in the Black 
Panther newspaper said, “Several Panthers 
in cars in West Oakland on Saturday night, 
April 6th, were approached by two pigs and 
menaced with guns, When the Panthers tried 
to defend themselves, shooting began, and 
the Panthers ran into a nearby house, .. . 
Two pigs were wounded slightly.” Four Black 
Panthers gave statements to the police in 
which they said that they had been patrol- 
ling the neighborhood with guns, in three 
cars, “to protect Negroes against police 
brutality,” and had just parked their cars on 
Union Street in order to stow their weapons 
in a nearby house when the patrol car 
pulled up, but the four disclaimed any 
knowledge of how the shooting began. Cleaver 
later said in an interview that was published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, “I don’t know 
how those cops got shot. There were so many 
bullets whizzing around maybe they shot 
themselves.” 

In any event, after the two policemen were 
shot, police from other parts of West Oak- 
land and even from nearby Emeryville, re- 
sponding to the radio alarm, surrounded a 
building on Twenty-eighth Street that the 
Panthers had entered, and there ensued a 
ninety-minute gun battle, in which a third 
policeman was wounded, Finally, after an 
exploding tear-gas canister had set fire to 
the building, two Panthers emerged: Cleaver, 
naked, and wounded by a tear-gas shell, and 
Hutton, fully clothed. According to police 
witnesses, Hutton suddenly bolted down 
Twenty-eighth Street, whereupon at least 
half a dozen policemen opened fire, fatally 
wounding him, Cleaver, in the Chronicle in- 
terview, gave a different version of the shoot- 
ing of Hutton. He admitted that Hutton had 
fired some shots at the police, but said that 
he himself “took Bobby’s gun and threw it 
out”—out the window, that is—and that 
they both came out unarmed. “The cops 
told us to get up and start running for the 
squad car,” Cleaver continued. “Bobby 
started running—he ran about ten yards— 
and they started shooting him.” The grand 
jury, after hearing thirty-five witnesses, con- 
cluded that the police had “acted lawfully,” 
shooting Hutton in the belief he was trying 
to escape. 

Eight other Panthers, including Cleaver, 
who were allegedly involved in the shooting 
of the policemen were arrested that night 
and ten were released on bail. Two of the 
eight were subsequently convicted of assault 
with deadly weapons; one was released to a 
juvenile court; one was tried and convicted 
for an unrelated armed robbery and sent to 
state prison; one, Cleaver, jumped bail and 
fled the country; two others, with the juve- 
nile, are now on trial in Oakland; and other 
Cases are still pending. 


THE CASES OF STEVEN BARTHOLOMEW, ROBERT 
LAWRENCE, AND THOMAS LEWIS 


At about 4:45 p.m. on August 5, 1968, in 
a& predominantly Negro section of Los Angeles, 
three Black Panthers were fatally shot and 
two policemen were wounded, one critically, 
in a shootout at Ham’s Mobil Service Station. 

Fifteen minutes earlier, Police Officers 
Rudy Limas and Norman J. Roberge were on 
a routine patrol when, according to their re- 
ports, they saw a black 1955 Ford with four 
men in it start up a private driveway, stop 
suddenly, then back down the driveway. 
Finding the movements suspicious, the po- 
licemen began following the Ford, whose oc- 
cupants, Limas noted, kept “looking back.” 
Limas then called the police communications 
center on the patrol car’s radio and gave the 
Ford's license number, to ascertain whether 
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it had been reported stolen. Before a reply 
could be received, the Ford pulled into Ham’s 
service station and stopped by a gas pump. 
The police car stopped a few feet behind it, 
and Roberge, according to his statement, 
asked the driver of the Ford for his license. 
The driver, Roberge reported, “replied that 
he didn’t have any driver’s license,” where- 
upon Roberge “instructed the driver to go 
back to the police car and place his hands on 
top of the police car." Roberge then ordered 
the three other suspects out of the Ford and 
over to the police car. “At this time,” Ro- 
berge stated, “the suspects were standing in 
a row facing the police vehicle’’-—between the 
two police officers. 

Limas gave the following description of 
what happened next: “Suddenly the guy in 
front of me, who I think was wearing a yel- 
low shirt and dark pants, spun around and 
pointed a gun at me, and the others moved at 
the same time. The guy in the yellow shirt 
said ‘O.K., m f ’ and then he shot 
me.” According to medical reports and testi- 
mony, Limas was shot in the abdomen and 
the thigh, with a bullet lodging in the hip. 
Roberge stated, “As I walked toward the po- 
lice vehicle, I saw my partner, Officer Limas, 
standing to the left rear of the police vehicle 
on the other side of the group, facing me. 
Suddenly I heard some shots and I was 
knocked to the ground.” According to the 
medical evidence, Roberge was shot in both 
legs. In the gun battle that followed, Limas 
fatally shot “the guy in the yellow shirt” and 
a second suspect, who was “trying to load a 
9-mm, pistol,” and Roberge “emptied” his 
gun at a third suspect. The fourth man who 
had been in the car fled on foot. 

There were two independent witnesses to 
the shooting—the service-station attendants, 
Shoji Katayama and Eugene Oba. Katayama, 
who explained that he was “standing by the 
pumps ...a few feet east of the Ford,” also 
stated in a deposition: 

“A black (4-door) Ford pulled into the 
station, pursued by a police car... . There 
were 4 Negroes in the Ford. The driver and 
front passenger both got out and opened the 
hood of the car. The two officers immediately 
got out and ordered all four to the police 
car with their hands leaning on it. The driver 
of the Ford looked like to me he hesitated a 
while and was smoking a cigarette. As the 
driver with the cigarette came to the car, 
the Mexican officer [Limas] ordered him not 
to put out the cigarette [near the pumps], 
and at that point [I] heard a couple of shots 
and I looked up and saw the Mexican officer 
on the ground and the male Negro with the 
khaki shirt (Army type) with the gun in 
his hand....” 

The other attendant, Oba, had been re- 
turning to the office when the shooting be- 
gan. He gave a similar account of the inci- 
dent, adding only that after the first round 
of shots he “saw the Caucasian officer [Ro- 
berge] shooting at the Negro men.” 

When the shooting stopped, a few minutes 
later, three men were dead or dying—Thomas 
Melvin Lewis, eighteen, “the guy in the yel- 
low shirt;” Robert A. Lawrence, twenty-two; 
and Steven Kenneth Bartholomew, twenty- 
one. The Black Panther Party stated that 
they were all Black Panthers. The fourth 
suspect, who was subsequently identified by 
his palm prints on the police car as An- 
thony Reno Bartholomew, the nineteen-year- 
old brother of Steven, later surrendered vol- 
untarily to a judge, and was arraigned on 
two counts of assault with intent to com- 
mit murder. Anthony Bartholomew’s lawyer, 
Gary Bellow, a well-known civil-rights at- 
torney who has handled a number of Black 
Panther cases in Los Angeles, noted in a 
memorandum filed with the court, “There is 
no dispute that the police officers, Norman 
Roberge and Rudy Limas, were criminally 
assaulted on August 5, 1968,” but went on 
to argue that his client had not in fact taken 
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part in the gun battle. Anthony Bartholo- 
mew was found not guilty. 


THE CASE OF WALTER POPE 


Walter Touré Pope, whom Garry listed 
simply as “killed by Metro Squad,” was shot 
to death by Officer Alvin D. Moen in a vacant 
lot across from the Jack-in-the-Box drive-in 
restaurant in Los Angeles on October 18, 
1969. 

On that night, Officer Moen and his part- 
ner, Officer Don Mandella, were assigned to 
@ robbery stakeout of the Jack-in-the-Box, 
which had been robbed fourteen times in the 
previous seven months. Sitting in an un- 
marked car, which they had parked in a lot 
across the street from the restaurant, the 
Officers began their watch shortly after dark. 
At about 10:45 p.m., Moen later testified, 
he heard a noise behind him and “turned 
around and saw a man standing with what 
appeared to be a burp gun .. . pointed in 
my direction.” Shouting, “Look out!” to Man- 
della, Moen, who was sitting behind the 
wheel, drew his service revolver. Then, ac- 
cording to his testimony, the man fired a 
shot, and Moen returned the fire. Suddenly, 
from the other side of the car, there came 
what Moen called “another loud explosion,” 
which he identified as a shotgun blast. Ac- 
cording to medical reports, Moen was hit in 
the back of the right shoulder and the back 
of the left hand by shotgun pellets. Although 
he was badly wounded, he managed to get 
out of the car, empty his revolver at the man 
with the burp gun, and then run to the 
restaurant for help. Mandella gave a similar 
account, testifying that after his partner 
shouted, “Look out!” two shotgun blasts 
were fired into the car from the passenger 
side as the man with the burp gun ap- 
proached from the opposite side. Mandella 
then turned and fired three shots at the 
assailant with the shotgun, who fled. Picking 
up the microphone, he urgently requested 
assistance, saying that he and Moen had been 
“ambushed.” When other policemen arrived, 
they found Walter Touré Pope, twenty, who 
was subsequently identified by the Black 
Panthers as their “distribution manager” for 
Los Angeles, shot to death beside the police 
car, He had a two-inch revolver tucked in 
his belt, and there was a .30-calibre carbine, 
or “burp gun,” lying under his left arm. A 
sawed-off shotgun, both barrels of which 
had been fired, was found a few feet 
behind the police car. (Another Black Pan- 
ther, Bruce Darryl Richards, eighteen, was 
arrested later that night at the U.C.L.A. 
Medical Center, where he was being treated 
for bullet wounds, and was charged with 
taking part in the assault. He pleaded not 
guilty but was subsequently convicted on 
two counts of assault with intent to commit 
murder.) 

The only witnesses to the shooting were 
those who took part in it, and thus the ques- 
tion of who shot first may be open to doubt— 
although the medical evidence that Moen was 
hit by a shotgun blast in the back would 
seem to suggest that the police were ap- 
proached from behind. 


THE CASE OF WELTON ARMSTEAD 


In Seattle, at about 4:10 p.m. on October 
5, 1968, Welton Armstead, seventeen, was 
shot to death by a police officer in front of 
a house at 1706 Melrose Avenue. A few min- 
utes earlier, Officers Erling Buttendahl and 
Charles Marshall, on a routine patrol, had 
received a radio message directing them to 
help Car No. 128 in a stolen-auto case at 1700 
Melrose Avenue. When they arrived on the 
scene, they helped the policemen in Car No. 
128 apprehend two of three suspects they 
had been pursuing. According to Buttendahl, 
while he was searching for the third suspect 
he came around the side of a house and was 
confronted by a man, later identified as Arm- 
stead, a Black Panther, standing next to the 
garage, “holding a rifle with both hands and 
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pointing it” at him. According to the cor- 
oner'’s report, the armed man was asked four 
times to “drop the rifle” but refused to do 
so; instead, with one hand he grabbed the 
barrel of Buttendahl’s revolver, raising his 
rifle with the other, whereupon, Buttendahl 
says, he himself fired, hitting Armstead in 
the midsection. An inquest jury, after hear- 
ing fourteen witnesses and considering the 
medical evidence, ruled the shooting “justifi- 
able homicide.” Garry does not dispute the 
fact that Armstead faced Buttendahl with a 
rifle. 
THE CASE OF SPURGEON WINTERS 


On November 13, 1969, Spurgeon (Jake) 
Winters was shot to death by police on Mar- 
tin Luther King Drive on Chicago’s South 
Side. Earlier that evening, James Caldwell, 
a black prison guard at the Cook County 
Jail, had told his wife, Ruby, that he needed 
some money to rent a room for the night, 
because “some guys are looking for me and 
they want to kill me.” The night before, he 
had been in a brawl outside the Rumpus 
Room tavern with Lawrence (Lance) Bell, 
a Black Panther, and had taken Bell’s gun 
from him, and he feared a reprisal from 
Bell and his friends. A few hours after Cald- 
well parted from his wife, someone entered 
the building where they lived and began 
pounding on apartment doors and calling 
Caldwell’s name. Looking out a front window 
after the pounding had stopped, Mrs. Cald- 
well saw what she subsequently described as 
“four or five men leaving my building... 
one of them ... carrying a long gun.” She 
then went across a connecting porch to her 
sister-in-law’s apartment in an adjacent 
building, where she asked a friend, Lee Wes- 
ley, for advice. Wesley said, she later told 
police investigators, that she “didn’t have 
any choice but to call the police,” because 
“if James came back they would kill him.” 
Wesley himself then called the police. 

At 2:49 a.m., a police dispatcher received 
a report that there were “men on the street 
with shotguns,” and at 2:53 p.m., according 
to the police computer cards and radio tapes, 
the dispatcher ordered the nearest patrol 
car, No. 226, manned by Officers John Gil- 
hooly and Michael Brady, to 324 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, the sister-in-law's apartment. 
Three other policemen joined them at the 
sister-in-law’s apartment, which was at the 
rear of the building, and all five were then 
taken, across the connecting porch, to Mrs. 
Caldwell's apartment, where, from the front 
window, Mrs. Caldwell and Wesley pointed 
out to them three men lurking in an aban- 
doned building across the street. Leaving 
by the front door, the policemen crossed over 
to the vacant building, and Gilhooly started 
to go in through a gangway. Mrs. Caldwell 
stated, “We could hear the policeman by 
the gangway shouting ‘Halt!’ about three 
times. Then we heard a loud shot, and it 
sounded louder than a pistol shot. Then we 
heard some more shots... Then we saw the 
policeman come out of the gangway. He was 
saying ‘Oh! Oh!" and he was holding his face.” 
Gilhooly was fatally wounded, a shotgun 
blast having severed his carotid artery and 
his juglar vein; Brady had suffered minor 
lacerations of the forehead from the rico- 
chet of a shotgun blast. 

Mrs. Caldwell called the police to report 
that a policeman had been shot. At 3:04 a.m., 
the dispatcher put out an emergency call: 
“Police officer needs help.” Twenty-one patrol 
cars in the area immediately responded. 

Another policeman was wounded almost 
immediately by shotgun blasts, according to 
police reports, and one police car was “de- 
molished” by carbine fire. One of the gun- 
men, who was allegedly carrying a carbine, 
and who was later identified as Bell, was shot 
in cross fire, and was captured. Meanwhile, 
three policemen had chased another man, 

ng a shotgun, down an alleyway paral- 
leling Martin Luther King Drive. He wounded 
all three and, taking refuge under the porch 
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of a house on the Drive, shot another police- 
man, Frank Rappaport, in the chest and 
head, killing him, and wounded another. Two 
policemen, including the one who had just 
been wounded, emptied their revolvers at 
him, fatally wounding him. The dead gun- 
man was later identified as Spurgeon (Jake) 
Winters. In all, two policemen were killed 
and seven wounded or hurt. Bell was indicted 
by a grand jury for murder. The case is 
pending. 

The Black Panther version of the incident 
was similar to the police version in a num- 
ber of respects. A “special news bulletin” put 
out by the Illinois chapter stated: 

“On November 13, 1969, Jake Winters stood 
face to face and toe to toe, his shotgun in 
his hand, with Pig Daley’s murderous task 
force. He defied political power by blowing 
away racist pig Frank Rappaport and racist 
pig John Gilhooly and retired 8 other re- 
actionary racist pigs before he was shot 
down.” 

The Black Panther newspaper reported the 
shootings this way: 

“Spurgeon (Jake) Winters, 19, member of 
the Illinois chapter of the Black Panther 
party, paid the most that one can pay to- 
wards the liberation of oppressed people—his 
life. At 3:30 a.m., November 13, Jake was 
murdered in a shoot-out in Chicago where 
three pigs were killed and seven were 
wounded, The shoot-out was precipitated by 
an ambush made by the Standing Army of 
Chicago (Chicago Police Department) on an 
abandoned building at 5801 S. Calumet. Ar- 
riving on the scene with the armaments and 
men (more than 1,000 policemen equipped 
with a .12-gauge shotguns, M—1 carbines, .357 
magnums, billy clubs, mace, tear gas, paddy 
wagons, helicopters, and canine units) for 
domestic warfare against the people in the 
Black colony, these fanatical pigs started 
their attack by opening fire on the brother 
in the building. Party comrade, Lance Bell, 
20, was wounded by the pigs as they shot 
wildly in that area. ... Jake defended him- 
self as any person should do. In essence, he 
had no choice; it was kill or be killed.” 

There may be some room for doubt 
whether the police were in fact mounting an 
“ambush,” as the Panthers claim, or were 
simply responding to a call originally issued 
in the belief that James Caldwell’s life was 
in danger, but the Panthers and the police 
agree that after the police arrived at least 
eight policemen were shot before Winters was 
shot. 

THE CASE OF FRED HAMPTON AND 
MARK CLARK 


The final case on Garry’s list is certainly 
the most important one, since it is the one 
that prompted Garry to speak of a pattern 
of “genocide.” It involves the fatal shooting 
of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark by police- 
men attached to the State’s Attorney's office 
in Chicago on December 4, 1969. While there 
may be varying degrees of uncertainty about 
some of the other deaths on Garry’s list, these 
two unquestionably resulted from a deliber- 
ately planned raid on a Black Panther head- 
quarters. 

On December 3rd, Sergeant Daniel Groth, 
a twelve-year veteran of the Chicago Police 
Department who had been assigned to the 
State’s Attorney’s Special Prosecutions Unit, 
told Assistant State’s Attorney Richard S. 
Jalovec, who was in charge of the unit, that 
he had received information from a “confi- 
dential informer” that a cache of illegal 
weapons, including sawed-off shotguns, and 
also riot guns stolen from the Chicago police, 
was stored in a Black Panther apartment at 
2337 West Monroe Street. Having received in- 
formation from the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation just the day before that the Pan- 
thers had recently moved weapons to that 
address, Jayovec immediately ordered Groth 
to plan a raid on the Panther apartment, and 
Jalovec prepared a search-warrant complaint. 
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Circuit Judge Robert Collins signed a war- 
rant later that afternoon. 

Groth and thirteen other policemen as- 
signed to the Special Prosecutions Unit as- 
sembled at the State's Attorney's office at 
four the next morning. They were heavily 
armed: five had shotguns, one had a Thomp- 
son submachine gun, and one—James Davis, 
one of five black members of the raiding 
party—carried with him a .30-calibre carbine 
of his own. The raid was planned for dawn, to 
achieve the maximum surprise and minimum 
potential for neighborhood interference, ac- 
cording to Groth's later testimony. 

The raiding party arrived at the West 
Monroe Street apartment in three cars and 
an unmarked panel truck, and Groth, Davis, 
and three of the other members proceeded to 
the front door of the apartment, which was 
on the first floor; six members went around 
to the back door; and the three remaining 
members were stationed at the front of the 
building. At approximately 4:40 a.m., Groth 
pounded on the apartment door with his 
revolver butt. There are markedly different 
versions of what happened next. 

In the police version, which was published 
in the Chicago Tribune, Groth shouted, “This 
is the police! I have a warrant to search the 
premises!” and then, after a delay, had Davis 
kick the door open. The two men entered a 
small hallway, where they were faced with 
another closed door. Suddenly, the police 
said, a shotgun blast from inside was fired 
through this door and “narrowly missed the 
two policemen.” Davis then plunged through 
the inner door into a darkened living room, 
with Groth behind him, as a “second round 
went right past” him. Groth fired two shots 
at a woman who, he said, had fired the sec- 
ond shotgun blast, while Davis, after also 
firing at the woman and wounding her, 
turned and shot to death a man sitting be- 
hind him with a shotgun, who was later 
identified as Mark Clark. Moments later, 
three of the members of the raiding party 
who had gone around to the back broke in 
through the kitchen door of the apartment. 
Despite a number of calls for a cease-fire 
from Groth, the Panthers kept firing shot- 
gun blasts, according to the police version of 
the events, and a “fierce fire fight” ensued, in 
which Hampton was killed and four other 
Panthers and one policeman were wounded. 

In the Panther version, as it was reported 
in the Washington Post, the police burst into 
the apartment almost simultaneously 
through the front and rear entrances, with- 
out first identifying themselves, and although 
no Panther fired any shots whatever, the po- 
lice opened fire, also without warning. A Black 
Panther spokesman was reported in the Post 
to have said that Mark Clark was fatally 
wounded as he attempted to dodge police 
submachinegun fire, and others were 
wounded. Meanwhile, according to the 
spokesman, the police entering from the rear 
went immediately to Hampton’s bedroom and 
fired into it, and Davis then went into the 
bedroom and fired more shots at Hampton. 
In Chicago Today, the Black Panther spokes- 
man added that “Hampton was murdered in 
bed while he slept’’ by a policeman who 
“must have come in the back door and mur- 
dered him with a silencer.” A few days later, 
a private autopsy, performed at the request 
of Hampton's family, concluded that hours 
before Hampton was shot to death he had 
been heavily drugged with Seconal, a barbi- 
turate, which the spokesman deduced had 
been administered by a “pig agent’’ before 
the raid, The independent autopsy also con- 
cluded that the bullet that killed Hampton 
was missing, for the Panthers’ pathologist 
found an entrance wound in the head but 
no exit wound and no bullet in the head. 
Lawyers for Panthers intimated that the 
missing bullet had been secretly extracted 
and disposed of by the police, because it con- 
stituted evidence of murder, 

A third version was rendered by a federal 
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grand jury that had been specially em- 
panelled to investigate the December 4th 
shootings. After having all the physical evi- 
dence recovered by both the police and the 
Panthers analyzed by the F.B.I. Laboratory 
in Washington and evaluating additional 
ballistic evidence uncovered by the F.B.I. 
and after hearing all the witnesses willing to 
testify, the grand jury concluded, among 
other things, that the Chicago police inves- 
tigation of the raid was “so seriously defi- 
cient that it suggests purposeful malfeas- 
ance.” 

When Groth and Davis forced their way in 
through the inner door, according to the 
grand jury’s assessment of the events, a 12- 
gauge slug was fired from inside the apart- 
ment and passed through that door as it 
swung open to a forty-five-degree angle. 
There were indications that the shotgun was 
no more than fifteen inches from the open- 
ing door, A 12-gauge slug found at the scene 
proved consistent with a shotgun that was 
next to Mark Clark’s body and was stained 
with blood of Clark’s type; the slug was also 
found to match the hole in the door. More- 
over, an empty shell found nearby was “posi- 
tively identified” as having come from the 
shotgun. Piecing together the physical evi- 
dence, the jury posited that Mark Clark, 
sitting behind the door, fired a shotgun blast 
through the door just as the police burst in. 
This, however, was the only shot that could 
be definitely traced to a Panther weapon. 

The grand jury concluded that Groth and 
Davis apparently came in shooting, for one 
pistol shot had been fired through the door. 
Davis shot Clark, who was sitting behind the 
door holding a shotgun, and a woman then in 
the room, Brenda Harris, who was holding 
another shotgun. Minutes later, after the offi- 
cers claimed they heard a shotgun blast from 
a bedroom adjacent to the living room, the 
wall between the living room and the bed- 
room was “stitched” with forty-two shots 
from a carbine and a submachine gun. One 
of these bullets passed through the first bed- 
room into a second bedroom, where it fatally 
wounded Fred Hampton in the right fore- 
head. Another bullet, apparently from the 
same volley, since it was travelling at the 
same angie, struck Hampton in the right 
cheek, and another struck him in the left 
shoulder. This last, the only bullet recovered 
from his body, proved to be a .30-calibre bul- 
let from Davis's carbine. Aside from Hampton 
and Clark, four of the seven other Panthers 
in the apartment, as well as one police officer, 
were wounded by police gunfire in less than 
twelve minutes after the raid began. Eighty- 
three empty shells and fifty-six bullets were 
recovered from the apartment by the police, 
the Panthers, and the F.B.I. of which all but 
one shotgun slug and one shell had been 
fired from police weapons, Although the po- 
lice steadfastly maintained that at least ten 
or fifteen shots were fired at them by Pan- 
thers, a painstaking reconstruction by the 
grand jury suggests that, following the first 
shot by Clark, police entering from the back 
of the apartment mistook Davis’s and Groth’s 
shots in the front of the apartment for Pan- 
ther gunfire, and the police in the front of 
the apartment similarly mistook the “return” 
fire from the rear of the apartment for con- 
tinuing resistance. According to the grand 
jury’s version, the officers very probably fired 
through the living-room wall under the er- 
roneous impression that they were in a gun 
battle with Panthers. 

The grand jury also attempted to resolve 
conflicts between the findings of the Pan- 
thers’ private autopsy and those of the police 
autopsy by ordering Hampton’s body ex- 
humed and yet a third autopsy performed, 
by an out-of-state medical examiner in the 
presence of both a Chicago pathologist from 
the coroner's office and a pathologist retained 
by the Hampton family. Two points were 
clarified by the third autopsy. First, despite 
the statement of the Panthers’ pathologist 
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that there was no exit wound for the fatal 
bullet that entered Hampton’s forehead, this 
autopsy plainly showed an exit hole in front 
of the left ear when the sideburns were 
shaved. Second, the Panthers’ claim that 
Hampton was heavily drugged with Seconal 
before the shooting was not supported either 
by this autopsy, which showed “no trace of 
drugs in the body,” or by the report of the 
F.B.I. Laboratory in Washington, which had 
also tested the sample used in the Panthers 
private autopsy. The toxicologist who per- 
formed the analysis for the Panthers told 
the grand jury that he had not per- 
formed the most specific test for Seconal, the 
gas-chromatography test, but had relied in- 
stead on a less sophisticated test, which re- 
quired some “subjective evaluation.” In 
performing the gas-chromatography test on 
the same sample that the Panthers’ toxi- 
cologist had used, the F.B.I. found no Sec- 
onal or other drugs in the sample but did 
find deterioration in the blood that could 
have been partially responsible for a mis- 
taken analysis. 

On the basis of the grand jury’s meticu- 
lous investigation of the killings, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Hampton was 
fatally shot not while he was “drugged” or 
by a policeman standing over him with a 
silencer, as the Panthers have claimed, but 
by a bullet fired by a police officer in the 
living room which had passed through two 
intervening walls at a time when no Pan- 
thers were firing at police. 

Are these ten cases of Black Panthers killed 
by police part of a nationally coordinated 
pattern? Although Hampton and Clark were 
the only Panthers killed as a direct result 
of a planned police raid, or even in a situ- 
ation in which the police could reasonably 
be supposed to have had advance knowledge 
that they would confront Black Panthers, it 
still might be maintained that the police 
involved had instructions of some sort to kill 
Black Panthers whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. The theory broached by John 
Kifner in the Times that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had, through the statements of 
public officials, “at least contributed to a 
climate of opinions among local police .. . 
that a virtual open season has been declared 
on the Panthers” seems historically inac- 
curate, since five of the ten Panther deaths 
that can be directly attributed to police ac- 
tion occurred before the Nixon Administra- 
tion took office. And, as far as I have been 
able to determine, no Black Panthers have 
been killed by the police in the period of 
more than a year that has elapsed since the 
Hampton-Clark incident. 

In all of the ten cases to which Garry’s list 
has been reduced, at least some of the Pan- 
thers involved were armed and presented a 
threat to the police. Six of the ten Panthers 
were killed by seriously wounded policemen 
who clearly had reason to believe that their 
own lives were in jeopardy. In none of these 
cases, moreover, is there any positive evi- 
dence to support a belief that the wounded 
policemen knew they had been shot by 
Black Panthers. According to the evidence 
that is available, Bartholomew, Lawrence, and 
Lewis were stopped as burglary suspects; 
Pope approached a robbery stakeout at 
night; Winters opened fire when two police- 
men entered an abandoned building to in- 
vestigate a citizen's complaint; and although 
it is agreed that Roberson took it upon him- 
self to challenge the behavior of the police 
investigating the burglary of a fruit stand, 
it is not reported that he identified himself 
as a Black Panther. 

In the four remaining cases, the fatal 
shots were fired by policemen who had not 
themselves been wounded. A further distinc- 
tion might be made to take account of the 
fact that in two of these deaths—those of 
Armstead and Clark—the police state that 
in each instance they were confronted by 
an adversary with a lethal weapon and had 
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reason to presume that their own lives were 
endangered. Armstead pointed a rifle at a 
policeman and refused to disarm himself; 
Clark confronted a policeman with a shot- 
gun, which, in fact, he had previously fired. 
In any event, there are two cases in which 
Black Panthers were killed by policemen 
whose lives were not being directly threat- 
ened by those men. These are the cases of 
Hutton, who was shot while allegedly run- 
ning from the scene of a ninety-minute gun 
battle in which three policemen had been 
wounded, and Hampton, who was apparent- 
ly hit by stray bullets in a reckless and un- 
controlled fusillade. 

Four deaths, two deaths, even a single 
death must be the subject of the most seri- 
ous concern. But the basic issues of pub- 
lic policy presented by the militancy of 
groups like the Panthers and by the some- 
times brutal police treatment of angry and 
defiant black people in general can be 
neither understood nor resolved in an at- 
mosphere of exaggerated charges—whether of 
“genocide” against the Panthers or of “guer- 
rilla warfare” against the police—that are re- 
peated, unverified, in the press and in con- 
sequence widely believed by the public. The 
idea that the police have declared a sort of 
open season on the Black Panthers is based 
principally, as far as I can determine, on 
the assumption that all the Panther deaths 
cited by Charles Garry—twenty-elght or 
twenty or ten—occurred under circumstances 
that were similar to the Hampton-Clark raid. 
This is an assumption that proves, on exam- 
ination, to be false. 


THE QUEST OF LAWRENCE F. 
O'BRIEN, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRAT- 
IC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter addressed to “Rep- 
resentative Gross, 2368 Rayburn Build- 
ing.” It reads as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FPrrenp: If ever there was a time to 
help the Democratic Party, it is now. 

I could give you many reasons why you 
should, but they all narrow down to two: 

One is President Nixon 

The other is Vice President Agnew. 

Whichever reason you choose, please send 
us your membership contribution today and 
help make Democrats strong enough to go 
on and win the White House in 1972. 

The future of Richard Nixon depends on 
it! 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, it may well be that Mr. 
Lawrence F. O'Brien will get his answer 
a couple of years from now in the same 
fashion that he did when he fought, bled, 
and died politically for HUBERT 
HUMPHREY. 


A REPLY TO LIFE’S EDITORIAL ON 
NIXON 


(Mr. LATTA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I was pleased 
to read George Romney’s reply to Life 
magazine’s editorial on President Nixon. 
I think that those of you who missed 
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it might be interested in Mr. Romney’s 
reply: 

A REPLY TO Lire’s EDITORIAL ON NIXON 

(Nore: George Romney, former governor 
of Michigan, is Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development.) 

President Lincoln once said he could not 
answer all the attacks against him, as it 
would involve him in a “perpetual flea hunt.” 

Two weeks ago, Life meticulously published 
so many “‘flease” about Mr. Nixon and his 
Presidency—I asked this opportunity to bag 
the legal limit. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Though conceding him high marks in 
foreign policy Life skates over—in two sen- 
tences—the President’s historic arms con- 
trol proposals, Soviet policy, the new footing 
toward Communist China, the peace initia- 
tives in the Middle East. Instead Life ze- 
roed in on Cambodia. 

Nowhere was credit conceded for the ac- 
complishments of Cambodia: the new Amer- 
ican troop withdrawals; the greatly improved 
chance freedom in South Vietnam will sur- 
vive; the dramatic decline in American war 
dead. 

Who would have predicted 24 months ago 
that by the spring of 1971 almost half of 
America’s troops would be either home or on 
the way? 

Had this President been of a different po- 
litical philosophy, those dismissing his 
achievements with faint praise might well 
be alto sopranos in the Nixon choir. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Ernest Hemingway wrote that two evils 
inevitably brought nations “temporary pros- 
perity ... permanent ruin.” They are in- 
flation and war; Mr. Nixon inherited them 
both. 

It required both political courage and 
statesmanship to move away from war and 
inflation, up onto the high road to peace- 
time prosperity, Almost two million defense- 
related jobs had to be eliminated in the 
transition, 

But Life’s gloomy assessment notwith- 
standing, unemployment for 1970 was lower 
than any peacetime year in the ’60s. Last 
year’s downturn was the mildest in 25 years. 
Interest rates have declined. Price rises have 
dropped 25% in six months. Housing starts 
are moving up. Food prices have stabilized. 
The stock market has rocketed 200 points 
in eight months. Public confidence is every- 
where on the upswing. A business recovery 
is at hand. 

SOCIAL POLICY 

Doing its bit to “bring us together,” Life 
notifies 22 million black Americans that, 
under President Nixon, you must “be con- 
tent with the ongoing progress ... under 
laws on the books.” 

Yet, largely through this President’s ini- 
tiatives, millions of poor, many of them 
black, are exempted from income taxes; the 
number of Americans getting food stamps 
has tripled to 10 million; the number getting 
food assistance nearly doubled to 12 mil- 
lion; “black capitalism” loans to minority 
business have shot up to $135,000,000. These 
tremendous gains are not even hinted at in 
the Life editorial. 

“Nixon has fought only for welfare re- 
form .. .” claims Life. Only for welfare 
reform! 

Where have Life’s editors misplaced the 
clippings on the 37-point environmental pro- 
gram; the revenue-sharing bill; postal re- 
form; the all-volunteer Army proposal; ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance to five 
million Americans; the D.C. crime law and 
the billion dollars to combat crime; the pro- 
posals to stop the flow of smut to children; 
the higher education bill; the mass transit 
bill; Social Security reforms; coal mine safe- 
ty; consumer proposals; the occupational 
health and safety law; veterans’ programs; 
manpower training and a dozen others? 
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THE NIXON STYLE 

Clearly, from Life’s inventory, the Nixon 
“style” is being weighed in the balance with 
the style of the retinue that arrived in Wash- 
ington in 1961. But let us broaden the judg- 
ment beyond comparative style to compara- 
tive accomplishments. In my book, substance 
counts more than style. 

‘he men of style who departed govern- 
ment in 1969 left behind a bitter legacy—a 
division in the country, disruption on the 
campuses, inflation in the economy, cost over- 
runs in a bloated defense budget, crime in 
our cities, powderkegs in the ghettos, back- 
lash in the suburbs—and two hundred cof- 
fins being ferried home each week from 
Southeast Asia. 

What a price America paid for the over- 
blown rhetoric of the sixties! And what did 
it all accomplish? 

The day the men of style departed Wash- 
ington—15 years after Brown vs. Board of 
Education—one in 16 Negro children in the 
South attended school in legally desegre- 
gated districts. 

It was not they, but Richard Nixon, who 
presided quietly over the dismantling of the 
dual school system. He placed his faith, not 
in pompous rhetoric or federal power, but in 
the basic goodwill and dedication to law of 
the people of the South. 

The President did not barnstorm the coun- 
try promising an “end to poverty in 1976.” 
But calmly, articulately, forcefully he pro- 
posed to the nation the most far-reaching 
program in 35 years to eliminate poverty 
from American life. He has gone to the peo- 
ple: to rally them at the time of the mas- 
sive street demonstrations—to argue the case 
for a missile defense—to justify his decision 
to a nation alarmed over Cambodia—to ex- 
plain the economic necessity for his veto of 
a popular health and education bill. 

But, if the President truly seemed, in 
these appearances, a “calculating lawyer’’— 
why, then, almost without exception have 
they enhanced the President's standing and 
rallied support for his causes? 

If his appearances disappoint, why do net- 
works and Democrats anguish aloud that the 
President's televised addresses give him too 
great a power over national opinion? Hope- 
fully, in 1971 the American people are more 
interested in performance than theatrics. 

Were the President genuinely “isolated,” 
how could an informed critic like Eric Seva- 
reid walk away from an hour's live television 
interview praising the President’s mastery of 
the matters of government? 

From my experience, Richard Nixon's se- 
verest critics are the pundits who know him 
least; his staunchest advocates those who 
know him best. 

When the elite of the intellectual commu- 
nity, the media and the capital deserted 
President Johnson, his Presidency did not 
survive. But President Nixon can survive 
and endure their opposition—for never in his 
career has he had their support. 

If the editorialist cannot fathom the na- 
ture and depth of Mr. Nixon's support, per- 
haps it is because he does not understand 
the American people. 

On Jan. 20, 1969, America was most deeply 
concerned with a tragic war in Asia, campus 
crises, mob violence in her cities, crime on 
her streets. If the day Mr. Nixon departs the 
Presidency, America’s concerns have turned 
to saving the environment, making govern- 
ment more responsive, maintaining peaceful 
prosperlty—then history will not dwell long 
on comparative styles. History, rather, will 
write that Richard Nixon guided America 
through a dark night of the American spirit 
into the bright calm of a new day, and was, 
therefore, a great President. 
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LEGISLATION TO CELEBRATE 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ON 
FOURTH MONDAY IN FEBRUARY 


(Mr. HUTCHINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr, HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing legislation today to move 
the Washington’s Birthday holiday to 
the fourth Monday in February. 

We made a mistake, in my judgment, 
in setting the holiday on the third Mon- 
day. The 22d of February will never fall 
on the third Monday. The third Monday 
will never be later in the month than 
the 21st. Nor will it ever be earlier than 
the 15th. 

If the fourth Monday were observed 
as the holiday it would coincide with 
Washington’s Birthday once in 6 years, 
then in 5, and in 6, and then 11, and so 
on in the calendar’s regular cycle. 

If we are to observe a Monday holi- 
day and call it Washington’s Birthday, 
we should have it fall in that week when 
the birthday actually occurs. That week 
is the fourth week of February, not the 
third. 

We should not be diverted by the argu- 
ment that on the day Washington was 
born the calendar read February 11. In 
every country of the Christian world, 
except the United Kingdom and her 
colonies, the calendar that day read Feb- 
ruary 22. When the calendar in Virginia 
that day read February 11, that calendar 
was wrong, 


LEGISLATION TO REGULATE DUMP- 
ING OF WASTE MATERIALS IN 
COASTAL WATERS, OCEANS AND 
GREAT LAKES AND ESTABLISH 
MARINE SANCTUARIES 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing a bill with 52 cosponsors 
from both sides of the aisle to regulate 
the dumping of waste materials of all 
kinds into our coastal waters, the oceans 
and the Great Lakes; and to authorize 
the establishment of a system of marine 
sanctuaries where dumping and all other 
intrusions by man will be prohibited. 

Ocean-dumped wastes are heavily con- 
centrated and contain materials that 
have serious adverse ecological effects. 
Many are toxic to human and marine 
life, deplete oxygen necessary to main- 
tain the marine ecosystem, reduce popu- 
lation of fish and other economic re- 
sources, and damage esthetic values. 

According to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, 48 million tons of wastes 
were dumped at sea in 1968. These wastes 
included dredge spoils, industrial wastes, 
sewage sludge, construction and demoli- 
tion debris, solid waste, explosives, chem- 
ical munitions, radioactive wastes, and 
miscellaneous materials. 

There are at least 250 known official 
and unofficial disposal sites off U.S. 
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coasts. Half of the ocean dumping 
grounds are located off the Atlantic coast 
while the other half is divided evenly 
between the gulf and Pacific coasts. 

Recent dumpings off the coast of Flor- 
ida have had serious ecological effects, 
On November 30, 1970, the U.S. Navy 
dumped 500,000 gallons of waste oil into 
the Atlantic Ocean approximately 30 to 
50 miles due east of Jacksonville, Fla. 
And on August 23, 1970, 25,000 gallons 
of sulphuric acid and caustic soda were 
dumped into the St. Johns River at May- 
port Naval Base by the Koniner Con- 
struction Co. 

Decisions made by municipalities and 
industries in the next few years could 
lead to dramatic increases in the level of 
dumping. Because the capacity of land- 
based disposal sites is rapidly being ex- 
hausted in some coastal cities, communi- 
ties are looking to the ocean as a dump- 
ing ground for their wastes. Faced with 
higher water quality standards, indus- 
tries may also look to the ocean for dis- 
posal. The result could be a massive in- 
crease in the already growing level of 
ocean dumping. 

The bill which we introduce today is 
the result of 3 months of extensive hear- 
ings held in the second session of the 91st 
Congress by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of ocean dumping and the 
protection of the marine environment. 

In my opinion, this bill offers several 
important and desirable features which 
are lacking in the bill proposed by the 
administration. In addition, my bill, un- 
like that of the administration, conforms 
closely to the recommendations of the 
Council on Environmental Quality as to 
what provisions ocean dumping legisla- 
tion should contain, 

It is important that we in the Congress 
decide the kinds and places of dumping 
that should be proscribed and not leave 
it simply to the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. Furthermore, this is an 
area of such importance that strong leg- 
islation is required. Delegating full au- 
thority to the Administrator of EPA will 
result in a so-called balancing of inter- 
ests that will perhaps lead to less strin- 
gent enforcement. 

The legislation I have introduced has 
a threefold approach. First, instead of 
designating areas where dumping may 
be conducted safely, my bill concentrates 
on determining which areas of our 
marine environment are most valuable 
and setting them aside as sanctuaries. 
Second, similar to the administration’s 
proposal, my bill also prohibits the 
dumping of waste material into the 
oceans, coastal waters, and estuarine 
areas, except under a permit signed by 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Third, the bill pro- 
scribes absolutely the dumping of toxic, 
radioactive, and chemical biological war- 
fare material. 

I have chosen as a vehicle for this leg- 
islation the act of August 3, 1968, which 
declared as a national policy the concept 
that the estuarine areas of the United 
States are of great value to America and 
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must be protected and conserved for the 
future of this Nation. This act was 
chosen, Mr. Speaker, because of the need 
to relate the problem of ocean dumping 
to the broader problem of preserving 
certain ecosystems within the coastal 
zone areas. This need exists because the 
dumping of dredge spoil constitutes the 
largest single element in the growing 
volume of refuse being dumped into the 
ocean. And most dredge spoil is dumped 
relatively inshore, where it may contami- 
nate the valuable shellfish and fish 
species generally. 

The report of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality recommended: 

High priority be given to protecting those 
portions of the marine environment which 
are biologically most active, namely the 
estuaries and the shallow, nearshore areas in 
which many marine organisms breed or 
spawn. These biologically critical areas 
should be delineated and protected. 


Both the act of August 3, 1968, and the 
report of the Council would seem to man- 
date that my ocean-dumping legislation 
would have to include a provision for 
setting aside as sanctuaries those areas 
of our marine environment which are de- 
termined most valuable. 

Section 3 of the bill we introduce to- 
day authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce acting through the newly estab- 
lished National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, in conjunction with the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, to designate as marine 
sanctuaries those areas which the Sec- 
retary determines should be preserved or 
restored for their recreation, conserva- 
tion, ecological or esthetic value. This 
section directs the Secretary to make an 
initial designation of marine sanctuaries 
within 2 years following the date of en- 
actment of the legislation, and require 
him to submit an annual report to the 
President and Congress reviewing the ac- 
tivities under this act. Adequate funds 
are authorized for the conduct of studies 
leading to the designation of marine 
sanctuaries. The Secretary of Interior 
may not renew any license or permit for 
marine mining activity within an area 
under study for designation as a marine 
sanctuary, nor may the Administrator 
of EPA issue or renew any permit for 
dumping in any areas under study. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 6 
of the 1968 act to prohibit disposal of 
waste materials without a permit issued 
by the Administrator of EPA, under such 
terms and conditions as he determines 
necessary to insure that the dumping or 
disposal will not damage the ecology of 
the marine environment. 

The minimum guidelines which this 
bill sets forth for the issuance of permits 
corresponds with those suggested by the 
Council on Environmental Quality and 
differs markedly from those contained in 
the Administration’s proposed bill. 

“Waste material” is defined so as to 
include all solid and liquid industrial by- 
products, chemicals, sewage, sludge, 
dredging spoils, and debris. “Disposal” is 
defined as the placing, releasing or dis- 
charging by any means whatsoever. 

The administration’s proposal, on the 
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other hand, specifically excludes munici- 
pal sewage outfalls or industrial waste 
outfalls from the definition of dumping. 

Following the recommendations of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, my 
bill proposes a phasing out of the dump- 
ing or disposal of municipal sewage or 
industrial waste. After January i, 1972, 
no disposal could take place unless such 
sewage or industrial waste has received 
primary treatment in accordance with 
standards established by the Adminis- 
trator. After January 1, 1974, no permit 
may be issued unless such sewage or in- 
dustrial waste has received primary and 
secondary treatment; and after January 
1, 1976, no permit can be issued unless 
primary, secondary, and tertiary treat- 
ment has been received. 

This gradual strengthening of stand- 
ards will allow the companies and mu- 
nicipalities involved leadtime to develop 
new processes for treatment and also 
eradicate a major source of ocean pollu- 
tion. 

The dumping of radioactive wastes, 
toxic industrial wastes, and chemical and 
biological warfare material are com- 
pletely prohibited. The serious adverse 
effects which the dumping of these ma- 
terials could and do have, coupled with 
interim and long-term alternatives to 
their dumping in the oceans leads me to 
believe that no rational “balancing of in- 
terests” requires the use of our oceans 
and coastal waters for their dumping. 

In this regard, the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality concluded that “no ocean 
dumping of chemical warfare materials 
should be permitted,” and “ocean dump- 
ing of industrial wastes should be stopped 
as soon as possible.” They also called 
for more stringent standards regulating 
the dumping of radioactive materials. 

Finally, the bill we introduce today 
recognizes the fact that stringent en- 
forcement of these regulations is re- 
quired if the purpose and spirit of the 
act is to be accomplished. Fines for un- 
authorized dumping range from a mini- 
mum of $2,000 up to $10,000 for the first 
offense, and from $10,000 to $25,000 for 
each succeeding offense. It further pro- 
vides that any vessel or barge engaged 
in dumping in violation of the act shall 
be forfeited. The Administrator of EPA, 
the Coast Guard, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers, acting jointly, shall enforce the 
act. This legislation also empowers the 
Coast Guard to stop and search vessels 
in our territorial waters and in the con- 
tiguous zone to determine whether they 
are engaged in unauthorized dumping 
activities or related transportation activ- 
ities. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, 
and together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Since my March 1970 Report on For- 
eign Assistance, I have proposed to the 
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Congress a major transformation in the 
policy directions and organizational 
structure of this important program. 

The proposals are made necessary by 
the dramatic changes which have taken 
place over recent years in the conditions 
that surround and influence development 
assistance: 

—The lower income countries them- 
selves have made impressive progress 
and gained experience which makes 
it possible for them to stand at the 
center of the development process; 

—The other industrialized nations can 
now afford to provide major assist- 
ance to the poorer nations, and most 
of them now have substantial and 
expanding programs in this field; 

—A number of international develop- 
ment institutions now possess a ca- 
pability to help match the efforts of 
the recipient countries themselves 
with the most effective possible blend 
of assistance from donor nations; 

—The private sector has become in- 
creasingly active and effective in 
channeling investments in a fashion 
to stimulate growth in the lower in- 
come countries. 

The Annual Report on the Foreign 
Assistance Program for Fiscal Year 1970, 
which I transmit herewith, covers a pe- 
riod in which we undertook to formulate 
and present to Congress a more effective 
foreign assistance program tailored to 
the needs of the 70’s. But it was also a 
period in which our present foreign as- 
sistance program helped lower income 
nations to achieve a number of gratify- 
ing successes: 

—tIndia harvested the largest food 
grain crop in its history and was 
able to reduce food grain imports 50 
percent below the previous year’s 
level; 

—Thailand approved voluntary family 
planning as a national policy, and 
Ghana adopted a major population 
program; 

—West Pakistan produced enough 
wheat not only to meet its own needs 
but to allow shipments of wheat to 
East Pakistan; 

—Domestic savings in Turkey, encour- 
aged by an effective fiscal policy, rose 
to 18 percent of that country’s gross 
national product and financed 91 
percent of its fixed investment; 

—Ten million school-age children in 
Brazil each day received nutritious 
lunches which included U.S. food- 
stuffs. 

In the important field of technical as- 
sistance, the Agency for International 
Development focused its efforts increas- 
ingly on a limited number of key prob- 
lems. Among these were the “second- 
generation” problems resulting from the 
“Green Revolution.” Dramatically in- 
creased agricultural yields and new 
technology have in some instances con- 
tributed to shortages of facilities for 
storage, shipment and marketing and to 
rural unemployment. AID sought to as- 
sist in solving these problems in order 
to insure the ongoing success of this 
significant “Revolution.” It also spon- 
sored new research in important areas 
such as food production and family 
planning. A total of $75 million was pro- 
vided for the conduct of population pro- 
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grams, a rise of 64 percent over the 
previous year. 

I am proud that our present foreign 
assistance program has achieved impor- 
tant successes in a field in which quick 
and dramatic successes are few. Develop- 
ment assistance, however slow it results, 
is an important means of cooperating 
with the lower income nations to help 
them solve their most critical problems— 
those of improving the quality of life of 
their citizens. By creating a community 
of nations working together to solve the 
problems of humanity rather than add- 
ing to them, through war and civil strife, 
it clearly serves a major national inter- 
est. Our new program will be designed 
to meet the new needs of a new decade 
and thereby permit us to pursue that 
interest more effectively, in a way which 
insures our being increasingly responsive 
to the needs of the peoples of the de- 
veloping world. It will, I believe, be rec- 
ognized by our people as a proud Ameri- 
can investment in the future ofall man- 
kind, and therefore in a better world for 
future generations of Americans. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Wuite Houses, February 17, 1971. 


REVENUE SHARING 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who supports a revenue sharing plan 
with local and State governments, it is 
disturbing to note some of the false argu- 
ments and faulty reasoning that is now 
being used in opposition to proposed leg- 
islation to make possible some tax relief 
for State and local governments. 

Most perplexing of all is the canard, 
which is now being resurrected, that 
State and city governments are more 
corrupt and less efficient than Federal 
Government. Ironically, this misconcep- 
tion is the hardest to refute because it is 
based on emotion and self-interest rather 
than fact. 

The idea that the cream has risen to 
the top is prevalent among bureaucrats 
and politicians at the national level. Un- 
fortunately, as one who has had the op- 
portunity to observe Federal Government 
in action, I must confess that I have not 
ever found that big government is neces- 
sarily synonymous with good govern- 
ment. 

There are thousands upon thousands 
of government officials serving the 
States, counties, and cities, who could be 
brought to Washington to administer 
Government programs, and they would 
do as good a job, if not better, than their 
Federal counterparts. I do not suggest 
that we should attempt such a transposi- 
tion; but, rather, as the President has 
asked, that we give these State and lo- 
cality managers a chance to make their 
own decisions. That we use the tax ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government to 
raise funds but then return them to 
those who are closest, and therefore most 
responsive to the people. I believe the re- 
sult will be better government and more 
efficient government for America at all 
levels. President Nixon’s proposal for 
revenue sharing is constructive. I am 
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proud to be a cosponsor. It should come 
to the floor of the House. 


PROGRESS IN CORRECTING RAIL 
PASSENGER PROBLEMS IN NEW 
ENGLAND AREA 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to call to your attention and 
the attention of the honorable Members 
of the House the solid progress which is 
being made in straightening out the rail 
passenger problems in the New England 
area. I think it is safe to say that pas- 
senger fortunes vis-a-vis railway service 
had reached a point below which they 
could not drop without witnessing the 
complete abolition of rail service alto- 
gether. Thus, any attempt at salvaging 
something out of the present situation 
becomes a ray of hope for the future— 
something to be seized upon as a sign of 
better days to come. In this respect, the 
recent announcement by the Secretary 
of Transportation that his Department 
has extended its lease of Turbo-train 
equipment for 2 more years between 
Boston and New York City is welcome 
news indeed and the Secretary is to be 
commended by us all for taking this 
step. It removes some uncertainty at 
least for the next 2 years. 

I am particularly happy about the 
Boston-New York Turbos now going into 
the Penn Central Station instead of 
Grand Central Station in New York, pro- 
viding a direct physical linkup for the 
first time at one Manhattan terminal. 
Displaying unusual foresight for a 
bureaucracy, it is welcome news indeed 
to note that the Secretary has assured us 
that travelers between Boston and Wash- 
ington now will be able to make con- 
venient connections since the necessary 
schedule and platform adustments will be 
made. 

From now on it will be possible to leave 
Boston each day at 7:25 a.m. and arrive 
in Washington by 2:29 p.m. with but a 
short 17 minute holdover in New York 
City. The reverse trip leaves Washington 
at 1 p.m. and arrives at Boston at 8:04 
p.m. with but a short 16 minute hold- 
over in New York City. 

There is still, of course, considerable 
room for improvement. The traveling 
time between Boston and New York is 
still grossly uncompetitive with air 
transportation. Hopefully, the Secretary 
will do all in his power to improve on 
this. The fare differential, however, is 
somewhat more competitive with a one- 
way coach fare between Washington and 
Boston costing $31.75 and parlor car fare, 
$38.15—with comparable airline fares 
costing $39 and $40, respectively. 

As I say, the Secretary is to be com- 
mended. However, I would also like to 
record some disappointment that he was 
unable to provide in the national route 
system approved for his new Railpax 
Corp. a northern route running through 
New England to a major Canadian city, 
such as Montreal. It seems difficult to ac- 
cept that the Secretary has determined 
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that there is no need for passenger rail 
service between important cities such as 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York and Montreal via New England. 
Hopefully, this oversight can be remedied 
at some point in the future. At present, 
there is a complete absence of intercity 
rail passenger service north and east of 
Boston ignoring a substantial growth, in- 
dustrial, and residential, in the Boston, 
Manchester-Concord, Portland-Bangor 
extensions of the Washingtcn-Boston 
Megalopolis Corridor. Highest priority 
should be given to a feasibility and cost- 
benefit study of establishing rail passen- 
ger service to meet the needs of these 
important areas of New England and to 
provide additional traffic for the main- 
line Boston-New York-Washington basic 
system route. 

If the Secretary displays the same kind 
of imagination and concern for rail pas- 
sengers in the future that he has just 
demonstrated in recent days, then I am 
sure we from New England will all feel 
much more confident of our region’s fu- 
ture. To date, Secretary Volpe deserves 
the support and appreciation of the New 
England delegation. 


STEIGER, MATSUNAGA JOINED BY 
80 OTHERS IN SPONSORING VOL- 
UNTEER MILITARY BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

(Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last year, the President’s Com- 
mission on an All-Volunteer Force—the 
Gates Commission—reported that a vol- 
untary military was not only feasible, but 
also desirable for the Nation. The re- 
port of the Commission has received 
broad bipartisan support, as evidenced by 
the diverse ideological concerns and geo- 
graphical areas represented by the 82 
cosponsors of the legislation we are in- 
troducing today to implement the Com- 
mission’s recommendation. 

Virtually all Americans—young men, 
their employers, and their friends and 
parents—have been deeply affected by 
the uncertainties, disruptions, and in- 
tense personal suffering caused by the 
draft. But the cruelest impact of con- 
scription has been on the minority who 
are actually called to service. The ability 
to compel young men to enter the mili- 
tary has led to a shameful neglect of 
the lower enlisted grades. For example, 
pay for career personnel was increased 
by 111 percent between 1948 and 1969, but 
by only 60 percent for first-termers dur- 
ing that period. 

The result has been to impoverish 
many of our men in uniform: Nearly 
50,000 servicemen now qualify for wel- 
fare; food stamp usage is increasing in 
military PX’'s; and, in Europe, where wel- 
fare is not available, we have learned that 
GT's are living in unheated homes with 
open sewage running in their yards. We 
should not tolerate a system that com- 
pels our young men to leave civilian life, 
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and then forces them to choose between 
poverty and welfare. Regardless of other 
action on the draft, the pay recommen- 
dations of our legislation must be en- 
acted so that military service no longer 
imposes a financial penalty on our men 
in uniform. 

Currently, the average recruit earns 
only $2,750 a year, while the annual 
wage of a Job Corps graduate is $3,900 
and the beginning pay for most un- 
skilled blue collar work is $6,000. The 
difference between. military entry pay 
and civilian wages represents a tax-in- 
kind of nearly $2 billion on those who 
are compelled to join the Armed Forces. 
Thus, the unlucky few who are drafted, 
or are draft-motivated volunteers, must 
bear a grossly disproportionate share of 
the national defense burden. In a demo- 
cratic society, particularly in an affluent 
democratic society, it is intolerable that 
we use compulsory military service to 
reduce the cost of defense to the general 
public, 

In moving toward an all-volunteer 
force, we are not only providing for the 
freedom and dignity of the individual, 
we are also developing a system that will 
enhance our defense capability. Compe- 
tence, not compulsion, is the key to na- 
tional security. No system can operate 
efficiently with a reenlistment rate of 
only 7 percent—the figure for today’s 
draftees. By paying a fair wage, we will 
be able to attract and retain men who 
will remain in service long enough to be- 
come proficient at the technical machin- 
ery of modern warfare. 

Our legislation insures an adequate de- 
fense capability for any contingency, by 
providing for a strengthened reserve and 
continued registration for a standby 
draft system. In keeping with the consti- 
tutional prerogative of the Congress to 
raise and support armies, our bill states 
that the draft may be reinstated only 
with the joint approval of the Senate and 
House. This provision will give the rep- 
resentatives of the people the ability to 
vote on the wisdom of any venture re- 
quiring large increases in military man- 
power. 

In his message on the draft last month, 
President Nixon stated: 

With an end to the draft we will demon- 
strate to the world the responsiveness of our 
system of government—and we will also 
demonstrate our continuing commitment to 
the principle of ensuring for the individual 
the greatest possible measure of freedom. 


This coming Saturday will mark the 
passage of exactly 1 year since the Gates 
Commission reported to the President 
that action on their recommendations 
could establish an all-volunteer force 
within the span of 1 fiscal year. We owe 
it to our Nation, particularly to the 
young men in service and those vulner- 
able to the draft, to implement immedi- 
ately the measures needed to end com- 
pulsory military service. 

Mr. Speaker, I should now like to de- 
scribe our proposal in somewhat greater 
detail, As I noted before, the pay raises 
we have called for should be enacted sim- 
ply to eliminate poverty in the Armed 
Forces. Our pay proposals are also needed 
to develop an equitable pay structure. 
Air Force Times Editor Bob Schweitz re- 
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cently illustrated the manner in which 
the draft has permitted the development 
of a highly unfair pay structure: 

From 1952 to 1965 there were no pay raises 
for enlisted men with fewer than two years 
of service. The raises for all other grades 
since 1952 have more than doubled those for 
the “under two's”. 

Overall, the military force has received a 
cumulative basic pay hike of 154.3 percent 
since 1952, while the junior enlisted men 
have received only 86 percent, including the 
raise effective January 1, 1971... 

The problem is more than one of percent- 
ages. It is also one of cold cash differences 
spelled out by the percentages. 

For example, the January 1 raise was 7.9 
percent across the board in basic pay. At the 
E-1 recruit level it meant a $9.90 monthly 
increase. For an O-6 with 26 years, the same 
7.9 percent meant a $132 raise. Thus the raise 
of the O-6 alone totaled almost as much as 
an E-1’s present basic monthly basic pay of 
$134.40. 


Mr. Schweitz, an acknowledged expert 
in military personnel matters, went on to 
note that there was little justification for 
this discriminatory practice: 

The “spread” in monthly basic pay between 
the recruit’s mere $134.40, the supergrader’s 
roughly $750-975, the colonel’s $1800, and 
the four star general’s nearly $3000 appears 
entirely out of line and totally unrealistic. 
Yet officialdom in recent years has allowed 
it to take place with apparently little con- 
cern or protest. 


Our legislation is designed to establish 
a more reasonable pay structure for the 
first-termer, while also providing the ap- 
propriate increases for the career force 
to maintain a proper incentive system. 

Most importantly, our pay structure 
will end the need for military conscrip- 
tion, In testimony before the Draft Sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Defense officials noted that: 

Entry pay has been so low relative to 
civilian pay that it has no pull as a voluntary 
enlistment incentive. 


According to the projections of the 
Gates Commission, the pay recommen- 
dations in our legislation will be sufficient 
to attract an all-volunteer force for fiscal 
year 1972 force levels—a drawdown from 
2.7 million men to an end strength of 
2.5 million. It should be remembered that 
in all of its deliberations, the Commission 
chose the most conservative estimates of 
enlistment and retention potential, so as 
to not compromise our national security 
requirements. This caution was only to 
be expected of a Commission whose 
members included a former Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Thomas S. Gates, and two 
past NATO commanders, Generals Lau- 
ris Norstad and Alfred Gruenther. 

Analysis of the recruiting figures dur- 
ing the first year of the lottery’s opera- 
tion have confirmed the Commission’s 
estimates for the supply of military man- 
power. A large number of men with so- 
called safe lottery numbers, chose to 
enter service anyway, even at today’s low 
rates of entry pay. The Defense Depart- 
ment has estimated that fully half of to- 
day’s volunteers are not draft motivated. 
As military pay is raised to a reasonable 
level, we should easily be able to meet 
our military manpower requirements. 

Aside from increases in basic pay, our 
legislation contains a number of other 
recommendations to help attract and re- 
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tain the quantity and quality of person- 
nel needed to staff an all-volunteer force. 
First, we have provided for a flexible 
ROTC scholarship program that will ap- 
proximately double the number of college 
students receiving scholarships during 
the next fiscal year. Given the soaring 
costs of higher education, there is no 
doubt that this will prove to be an ex- 
tremely popular program and will attract 
a high-caliber group to our officer corps. 
Second, we insure that professional serv- 
ices will be maintained by increasing the 
special pay of uniformed physicians, den- 
tists, and veterinarians. We have also 
provided for a more equitable form of 
combat pay: The old $65/month category 
is retained for those currently covered, 
but a new $200/month category has been 
created for those men actually subject to 
hostile fire on a regular basis. 

While we believe that our pay recom- 
mendations will be sufficient to attract 
an all-volunteer force, we recognize that 
pay alone cannot establish an efficient 
military personnel management pro- 
gram. Accordingly, there are a number 
of areas in which we have directed the 
Secretary of Defense to'report to the Con- 
gress on the ways to enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of a military career and improve 
manpower utilization. 

CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTIONS 

The basic guideline on civilianization 
was expressed in a 1954 directive from 
the Secretary of Defense: 

Civilian personnel will be used in positions 
which do not require military incumbents 
for reasons of law, training, secrecy, rotation 
or combat readiness... 


The Defense Department carried on a 
large civilianization program in the mid- 
1960’s for about 100,000 positions, It has 
been estimated that four civilians can fill 
in for every five military men replaced, 
thus creating the potential for substan- 
tial savings. The Gates Commission sug- 
gested that 115,000 positions are cur- 
rently available for civilian substitution. 

Aside from the savings that might be 
attained, civilian substitution can be used 
to enhance the attractiveness of seivice 
life. As one enlisted man wrote the Army 
Times: 

Besides our regular military police work, 
we rake and mow lawns, scrub, wax and buff 
floors, wash windows, wash and wax Army 
vehicles, clean offices and latrines we don’t 
even use, prepare our rooms for daily inspec- 
tions... 


Secretary of the Navy John Chafee has 
given the best description of the source 
of the problem: 

We get the civilians, but then we do not 
get the money to pay them overtime... 
Say something like garbage collection. We do 
not get the overtime to pay the civilians on 
the schedule that has to be met. Therefore, 
the civilians do it during the working hours, 
but then the military have to take it over 
during the unattractive hours. 


Admiral Zumwalt and his fellow chiefs 
have taken important steps to eliminate 
the Mickey Mouse and make-work, but it 
is essential that military personnel be 
freed from all activities which are not re- 
lated to the performance of their mili- 
tary specialty. In calling for a billet-by- 
billet analysis by the Defense Depart- 
ment, our legislation will provide the 
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means for determining the proper mix of 
civilian and military personnel in the De- 
fense Establishment. 

SPECIALIST EDUCATION 


Given the high cost of medical educa- 
tion, it is likely that manning require- 
ments in this area can be filled by a pro- 
gram in which physicians and dentists 
receive educational expenses in return 
for a period of obligated service. The 
Defense proposal for 2,000 medical 
scholarships is an important step in the 
right direction. 

OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Aside from increasing ROTC scholar- 
ships, it is important that we develop 
ways to attract students at schools which 
do not have ROTC units. Possible models 
could be found in the Marine’s platoon 
leader program, which focusses on sum- 
mer training, or in metropolitan area 
centers. Also, maximum use should be 
made of the opportunities for enlisted 
personnel to advance to the officer 
corps. 

RECRUITING 

In the past, recruiting has been re- 
garded as a low priority program. Little 
money was spent on advertising, and in 
spite of vast increases in manpower re- 
quirements, recruitor strengths were not 
raised from 1965-7. Recruitors were 
also discriminated against in that they 
were not made eligible for proficiency 
pay. Assistant Secretary of Defense Kel- 
ley has given a graphic illustration of the 
problem: 

As long as you have something like the 
draft that you can always use, it is easy 
to go to the well and make up for your de- 
ficiencies . . . we have not demanded enough 
of our enlistment program. 

If the services can establish their own 
comfortable month-to-month quota or 
goal, they would tend to establish that which 
is reasonably attainable, and therefore you 
don't make the extra 10 percent of effort to 
go out and do @ superior job. We have to 
demand more of the enlistment program 
of the services. We have to make the sery- 
ices reach out for enlistment goals that are 
hard to attain, that will challenge the man- 
agement fiber of the organization, that will 
make them put very, very good people in 
the recruiting business, so that the front 
window of the Army, Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force to the public who 
is considering military service is the best 
possible profile that you can show. And I am 
not sure that we are doing this good a 
job, frankly. 


Defense has begun to improve the situ- 
ation as part of its project volunteer pro- 
gram, Recruitor strengths are being in- 
creased, prime time advertising has been 
purchased, and recruitors have been pro- 
vided with a form of proficiency pay. In 
calling for a thorough report to Con- 
gress, our legislation insures that we will 
be able to determine whether the De- 
fense Department has made a proper 
analysis of the relationship between en- 
listments and the recruiting effort, and 
whether the Department is allocating 
sufficient resources to the recruiting pro- 
gram. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Improvements in the associate degree 
program will not only provide an incen- 
tive to enlistment, but will also allow for 
the development of a meaningful inter- 
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action between the military and the 
academic community. 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Many military personnel now live in 
substandard housing. The pay increases 
we have recommended will solve some, 
but not all of these problems. It is not 
clear at this point whether the proper 
solution to the military housing crisis 
involves a vast increase in military con- 
struction for on-base housing, or a “‘va- 
riable housing allowance,” which will 
allow more military people to live com- 
fortably in the civilian community. By 
calling for a report to Congress, we will 
encourage the Secretary of Defense to 
develop a program that will outline the 
proper mix of military construction and 
housing allowances, while allowing our 
servicemen the maximum of freedom in 
choosing living arrangements. 

FAMILY SEPARATION 


DOD studies have shown a major cause 
of low-career retention rates to be long 
periods of family separation; part of the 
problem can be dealt with by providing 
all men, regardless of rank or length of 
service, with Government moving allow- 
ances. Admiral Zumwalt’s order that 
ships can return to port at top speed, 
rather than at a limited speed, is the 
type of action which can be taken at 
little expense to increase the amount of 
time a serviceman may spend with his 
family. 

USE OF CIVILIAN MEDICAL FACILITIES 


More than one-quarter of a uniformed 
doctor’s time is spent with dependents 
and retired personnel. Of course, it is im- 
perative that we retain these services, 
but where they can be provided just as 
effectively, and with less expense by 
using civilian doctors, there is no need to 
tie military personnel to these duties. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
include a summary of the bill, the bill, 
and a comparison of this legislation with 
that proposed by the administration: 
SUMMARY OF THE VOLUNTARY MILITARY MAN- 

POWER PROCUREMENT ACT OF 1971 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Roger Kel- 
ley: “Total (military compensation of a re- 
cruit) comes to $2,750. Now use any com- 
parison you wish—the $1.60 an hour federal 
minimum wage which annualizes at $3,300, 
the annual pay of a Job Corps graduate of 
$3,900, or the common beginners’ pay for 
unskilled blue collar work of $6,000, Meas- 
ured by any standard military entry pay is 
much too low—so low, in fact, that present 
day pay levels keep people who would other- 
wise volunteer from enlisting in the Armed 
Forces.” 

1. The proposed legislation attempts to 
correct this situation by providing a pay 
increase of about 50% for first term enlisted 
men, and approximately 28% for junior of- 
ficers. 


2. The legislation incorporates the person- 
nel management reforms recommended by 
the Gates Commission by directing the Sec- 
retary of Defense to: 

Expand utilization of civilian personnel. 

Improve and expand specialist education 


rograms, 

Improve and expand officer training pro- 
grams, 

Improve and expand recruiting programs. 
“Improve and expand educational opportu- 
nities. including associate degree programs 
and off duty courses. 
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Improve and expand housing opportuni- 
ties. 


Alleviate the problem of family separation 
for married members of the military serv- 
ices. 

Formulate a plan for maximum use of 
civilian medical facilities, including a medi- 
cal insurance program. 

Formulate a new pay structure providing: 

(1) Salary schedules, combining basic pay 
and quarters and subsistence allowances; 
and 

(2) Cash contributions to a retirement 
system similar to that for Federal Civilian 
employees. 

3. The legislation insures an adequate flow 
of officer candidates by providing for an in- 
crease in the number of reserve officer train- 
ing corps scholarships, and an increase in 
the subsistence allowance for this group. 

4. Increases hostile fire pay from $65 to 
$200. 

5. Imcreases special pay for physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians. 

6. Insures national security in time of 
emergency by providing for continuation of 
registration, even if induction authority ex- 
pires. The draft could be reinstituted, at the 
request of the President, by a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate and the House. 


COMPARISON OF STEIGER-MATSUNAGA BILL WITH OTHER 
PROPOSALS—FIRST-TERM PAY—SELECTED GRADES! 


Adminis- 
tration 
proposal 


Our 


Grade Present proposal 


E-1, recruit (under 4 
months). 

E-1, private.. 

E-2, private. 

E~3, private 1st class.. 

~4, corporal 


$201. 90 


180,90 
249, 90 


t Appropriate increases are provided throughout the pay 
table to prevent compression of the incentive structure, 


OFFICIAL DOD COST ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972 
FORCE LEVELS ! 


Adminis- 
tration 
proposal 


Our 
proposal 


Compensation (includes Reserve 
and Guard pay). 

Recruiting, ROTC, proficiency pay, 
Medical Corps, etc 


yO DL Seas 


$1, 027, 0 
493.1 
1, 520, 1 


3, 124.2 


1 In millions. 


H.R. 4450 


A bill to provide for the procurement of 
voluntary military manpower 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) the Armed Forces of the United States 
can be materially improved and strengthened 
by increasing and improving the economic 
and educational benefits of the members 
thereof, by elevating the status of military 
personnel generally, and by developing and 
maintaining a system of military manpower 
procurement based on the free choice of the 
individual; 

(2) involuntary service in the Armed Forces 
is a discriminatory tax-in-kind upon those 
persons required to serve because it falls 
upon @ relatively small number of the total 
population; 

(3) the military manpower requirements 
of the Nation can be adequately met through 
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the effective administration of a voluntary 
system; 

(4) a voluntary system should be instituted 
and given a fair test as soon as practicable 
while providing necessary safeguards in the 
event that unforeseen circumstances create 
a need for additional military manpower; 

(5) the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments should exercise all authority avail- 
able to them to promote the success of a 
voluntary system of meeting the military 
manpower needs of the Nation; and 

(6) the Reserve forces should be main- 
tained at adequate strength levels and should 
be better trained and equipped to meet emer- 
gency combat assignments. 


CONTINUED REGISTRATION 


Sec.2. Notwithstanding the delimiting 
date specified in section 17(c) of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967, the Presi- 
dent shall provide for the continued regis- 
tration under such Act of all male persons 
in the United States between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-six years in order that 
the involuntary induction of persons under 
such Act may be reinstituted without serious 
delay in the event the President determines 
pursuant to section 4 of this Act that such 
action is necessary and legislation authoriz- 
ing conscription is enacted pursuant to such 
determination. 


ACTION FOR REINSTITUTING CONSCRIPTION 


Sec.3. If at any time after the termina- 
tion of induction of persons into the Armed 
Forces under the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967 the President determines that 
the military manpower needs of the Nation 
are not being adequately met through a vol- 
untary system and that conscription is nec- 
essary for the national security, he shall 
promptly notify the Congress of such deter- 
mination, and of the facts upon which such 
determination is based, and submit to the 
Congress such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as he deems necessary and desirable to 
provide for the involuntary induction of 
persons into the Armed Forces. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES RELATING TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 4. (a) The President, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments shall exercise the authority 
vested in them by law to provide for the 
military manpower needs of the Nation 
through a voluntary program of enlistments. 

In the exercise of such authority, the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments shall, 
not later than three months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, under the direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of Defense, 
specifically provide for— 

(1) the inducements necessary to take 
fullest advantage of career selection motiva- 
tions in attracting persons to military 
careers: 

(2) the improvement and expansion of the 
program for utilizing civilian personnel in 
lieu of military personnel for noncombatant 
service; 

(3) the improvement and expansion of 
‘programs under which the education of 
specialists, such as doctors and dentists, is 
paid for by the Armed Forces in return for 
an obligated period of military service by the 
person receiving the educational assistance; 

(4) the improvement and expansion of 
officer training programs, particularly pro- 
grams to facilitate the qualifying and train- 
ing of enlisted members who wish to become 
Officers; 

(5) the improvement and expansion of 
military recruiting programs; 

(6) a more effective incentive program for 
recruiting personnel under which (A) suc- 
cessful recruiting personnel would be af- 
forded the opportunity to earn extra pay or 
bonuses as well as accelerated promotions, 
and (B) quota systems would no longer be in 
effect; 

(T) the improvement and expansion of ed- 
ucational opportunities, including associate 
degree programs and off-duty courses; 

(8) ways to alleviate or prevent the prob- 
lem of family separation for married members 
of the military services; 

(9) the improvement and expansion of 
housing opportunities; and 
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(10) the institution of any other appropri- 
ate actions designed to upgrade the condi- 
tions of military service and the status of 
military personnel generally. 

(b) In implementing subsection (a) (2) of 
this section, relating to increased utilization 
of civilian personnel, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall, as soon as practicable, (1) con- 
duct a position-by-position analysis of all 
military jobs within the Department of De- 
fense with a view to determining which jobs 
should be performed by military personnel 
and which should be performed by civilian 
personnel, and (2) develop accurate and cur- 
rent data for determining whether it is less 
expensive to have any such job performed 
by military or civilian personnel. The posi- 
tion-by-position analysis and the develop- 
ment of data required under this subsection 
shall be completed not later than three 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(c) Not later than elghteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to the Con- 
gress a detailed report regarding the oper- 
ation of the voluntary system of meeting 
the military manpower needs of the Nation 
and for the improvement of the Armed 
Forces, and shall include in such report such 
recommendations for legislation to improve 
such system as he deems appropriate. 
INCREASE IN PAY RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 

UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of Defense shall 
formulate not later than the first day of the 
first calendar month after which this Act is 
enacted a revised basic pay schedule for 
members of the uniformed services incor- 
porating the increases in the basic pay of 
enlisted personnel and officers listed in the 
table below and such adjustments in the 
basic pay of other personnel as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary and appropriate to 
insure equitable pay differences between 
grades. The revised basic pay schedule formu- 
lated by the Secretary pursuant to this see- 
tion shall become effective on the first day of 
the first calendar month after which this 
Act is enacted. 
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Commissioned officers with over 4 
years active service as an enlisted 
member: 


914. 40 
790, 50 


Note: E-1 under 4 months $301.50; 0-10C/S $3,000; E-9M/S $1,185. 


SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, AND 
VETERINARIANS MADE PERMANENT; INCREASE 
IN SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS AND DEN- 
TISTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Sections 302 and 302 of title 32, 
United States Code, are amended by striking 


out “and before July 1, 1971.” each time it 
appears in such sections. 

(b) Section 302(1) of such title is amended 
by deleting the comma after “1947” the sec- 
ond time such date appears therein. 

(c) Section 302(b) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 


“(b) The amount of special pay to which 
an officer covered by subsection (a) of this 
section is entitled is— 


“(1) $150 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has not completed two years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 
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“(2) $200 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed two years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(3) $450 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed three years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 

(4) $600 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed four years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(5) $750 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed five years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(6) $900 a month for each month of 
active duty if he has completed six years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; or 

“(7) $1,050 a month for each month of 
active duty if he has completed seven years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection.” 

MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF PROFICIENCY PAY FOR 
ENLISTED MEMBERS 


Serc. 7. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall, 
at the earliest practicable date, promulgate 
regulations under which the Armed Forces 
will increase the utilization of proficiency 
pay authorized by section 307 of title 37, 
United States Code, for the purpose of at- 
tracting and retaining enlisted members who 
are specially proficient in military skills. 

(b) Section 307 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (d) as subsection (e) and inserting 
after subsection (c) a new subsection (d) as 
follows: 

“(d) Proficiency pay under subsection (a) 
(1) or (a) (2) of this section shall be made 
available to enlisted members with critical 
skills after such members have satisfactor- 
ily completed their training in such skill. 
Proficiency pay under this section shall be 
paid to enlisted members who qualify there- 
for without regard to whether they are ca- 
reer members or not.” 

HOSTILE FIRE PAY INCREASE 


Src. 8. Section 310(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$65” and inserting in Meu thereof “$200.” 

COMBAT ZONE PAY 

Sec. 9. (a) Chapter 5 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 310 a new section as follows: 

“$ 310a. Special pay: duty in a combat zone 

“(a) Except in time of war declared by 
Congress, and under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, a member of 
the uniformed services may be paid at the 
rate of $65 a month for any month in which 
he was entitled to basic pay and was sery- 
ing in a combat zone. 

“(b) A member may not be paid special 
pay under this section for any month for 
which he receives special pay under section 
310 of this title, but may be paid special pay 
under this section in addition to any other 
pay and allowances to which he may be en- 
titled. 

“(c) The provisions of section 310(c) of 
this title relating to determination of fact 
under that section shall apply in the case 
of the determination of fact under this sec- 
tion. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to the Congress by March 1 of each year on 
the administration of this section during the 
preceding calendar year. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘combat zone’ means any area which the 
President by Executive order designates as 
an area in which Armed Forces of the United 
States are engaged in combat.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 5 of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately below 
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“310. Special pay: duty subject to hostile 
fire.” 


the following: 
“310a. Special pay: duty in a combat zone.”. 


EXTENSION OF TIME WITHIN WHICH REENLIST- 
MENT BONUSES MAY BE PAID 


Sec. 10. Section 308(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“within three months” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “within six months”. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES AND 
DISLOCATION ALLOWANCES FOR ENLISTED 
MEMBERS IN LOWER GRADES 


Sec. 11. (a) Section 406(a) of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“, including a member in pay grade E-4 (four 
years or less service), E-3, E-2, or E-1,” 
immediately after “A member of a uniformed 
service”. 

(b) Section 407(a) of such title is amended 
by striking out “uniformed service—” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “uniformed service, 
including a member in pay grade E-4 (four 
years or less service), E-3, E-2, or E-1—”. 

ENLISTMENTS AND DISCHARGES 


Sec. 12. (a) Section 505(c) of title 10, 

United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 
““(c) The Secretary concerned may accept 
original enlistments in the Regular Army, 
Regular Air Force, Regular Marine Corps, or 
Regular Coast Guard, as the case may be, 
(1) of male persons for the duration of their 
minority or for a period of two years, and 
(2) of female persons for a period of two 
years. The Secretary concerned may accept 
an original enlistment in the case of any 
person for a specified period longer than two 
years, but not more than four years, where 
the cost of special education or training to 
be afforded such person would make a shorter 
enlistment period impracticable.” 

(b) Section 505(e) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary concerned may accept 
reenlistments in the Regular Army, Regular 
Navy, Regular Air Force, Regular Marine 
Corps, or Regular Coast Guard, as the case 
may be, for unspecified periods and for 
periods commensurate with the cost of any 
special education or training to be received 
by any member, as may be prescribed in 
regulations of the Secretary concerned. In no 
case shall the Secretary concerned specify a 
period of more than four years of obligated 
service because of special education or train- 
ing to be received by any member.” 

(c) Section 509(a) of such title is amended 
by striking out “Under” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Subject to the provisions of section 
505(e) and”, 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall 
promptly conduct a comprehensive study to 
determine the term of service which should 
be required of enlisted members who receive 
various types of special education or training 
programs, The Secretary concerned shall, on 
the basis of the conclusions reached in such 
study, prescribe by regulation the term of 
service required to be performed by enlisted 
members who receive special education or 
training. 

(e) Section 1169 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 


“$1169. Regular enlisted members: limita- 
tions on discharged 

“Any enlisted member who has completed 
his original period of enlistment and who has 
been reenlisted for an unspecified period shall 
be discharged upon written request, except 
that— 

“(1) the Secretary concerned may refuse 
to grant a discharge during any period of 
war or national emergency; 

“(2) a member shall be required to fulfill 
& term of service commensurate with the 
cost of any special education or training re- 
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ceived by him, as prescribed in regulations of 
the Secretary concerned; 

“(3) the Secretary concerned may refuse 
to grant a discharge to any enlisted member 
who has been assigned to sea duty or duty 
outside the United States; or 

“(4) as otherwise provided by law.” 
RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING CORPS SCHOLARSHIP 

PROGRAM INCREASE 


Sec. 13. (a) That section 2107 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(h) The total number of cadets or mid- 
shipmen receiving financial assistance at any 
one time under subsection (a) in the current 
fiscal year may not be more than 10 percent 
of the authorized strength of that military 
department in commissioned officers on ac- 
tive duty as prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense for the fourth fiscal year after the 
current fiscal year.” 


GREATER UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MEDICAL FA- 
CILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall, 
as soon as practicable after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, formulate plans for 
utilization, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, of civilian medical facilities and per- 
sonnel to serve the medical needs of military 
personnel and their dependents. In formu- 
lating such plans the Secretary shall give 
consideration to more extensive use of a 
medical insurance program for retired per- 
sonnel and their dependents and for the de- 
pendents of active duty personnel. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
mit to the Congress the plans formulated 
pursuant to this section not more than nine 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as may be necessary to effectuate 
such plans. 

FORMULATION OF NEW SALARY STRUCTURE FOR 
THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
formulate as soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act a new pay 
structure for the uniformed services. Such 
pay structure shall— 

(1) provide salary schedules of pay which 
combine basic pay rates and present allow- 
ances for quarters and subsistence; 

(2) provide for cash contributions to a 
retirement system similar to the civil service 
retirement system provided for Federal civil- 
ian employees; and 

(3) take into account the amount lost as 
the result of the termination of separate 
allowances for quarters and subsistence and 
the amount which will be contributed to a 
retirement system, including the loss of any 
tax advantage realized under current law. 
The Secretary is authorized to include such 
other features in any new pay structure as 
he determines necessary or appropriate to 
make such pay structure fair and equitable 
and to attract qualified personnel to the 
uniformed services. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Congress the new pay structure for- 
mulated by him pursuant to this section not 
later than three months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 16. This Act may be cited as the “Vol- 


un Military Manpower Procurement Act 
of 1970". 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 17. This Act shall become effective 
upon the date of enactment, except that 
sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 shall become 
effective on the first day of the first calendar 
month in which this Act is enacted. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleagues, Hon. WILLIAM STEIGER and 
Hon. Spark MATSUNAGA, and 75 other 
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Members of the House, in filing the Vol- 
untary Military Manpower Procure- 
ment Act of 1971. Since early 1967, sev- 
eral Members of Congress have promoted 
a program for a volunteer armed force. 
As one among them, I recommended a 
31-point program to reduce draft calls to 
zero within 2 to 5 years. With the Presi- 
dent’s initiative, several steps have been 
taken within the Department of De- 
fense to pursue this goal. 

Now Congress must do its share. 

To all those who have studied this is- 
sue conscientiously, it has become clear 
that a volunteer armed force promotes 
the best interests of our citizens, the mili- 
tary, and the Nation as a whole. By 
eliminating the need for the draft, we 
are returning to the central principle of 
maximizing individual freedom for which 
America has always stood. In addition to 
removing the awesome burden of at- 
tempting to select under compulsion only 
a few from all the able-bodied men, the 
volunteer army will increase the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of our armed 
services. 

It is essential that we raise the pay of 
our first-termers in order to remove the 
current inequity of having to serve 2 
years at wages considerably below those 
that could be earned at home. This re- 
form is necessary regardless of how one 
feels about a volunteer military. While 
such a program requires an initial budg- 
etary increase, much evidence has shown 
that the Nation will actually save money 
in economic terms because the costs of 
manpower are currently hidden with the 
in-kind nature of the payment made by 
first-termers. 

I believe the bill which we are filing 
today goes a long way toward insuring 
a volunteer force. Closely reflecting the 
recommendations of the Gates Commis- 
sion, the bill includes a pay increase of 
about 50 percent for first-term enlisted 
men and about 28 percent for junior of- 
ficers; increases in scholarships and al- 
lowances for Reserve officer training 
programs; increases in special pays, such 
as hostile fire pay; and direction to the 
Secretary of Defense to undertake sev- 
eral additional manpower reforms. 

I urge my colleagues to give this is- 
sue their closest attention. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to join in the remarks of my col- 
leagues in regard to the Voluntary Mili- 
tary Manpower Procurement Act of 1971. 

I have the pleasure of being one of the 
cosponsors of this bill, and I believe it is 
a most important piece of legislation, not 
so much because I am committed to see- 
ing all of the recommendations of the 
Gates Commission’s report implemented 
by this year, but because I believe we 
must study and improve our national de- 
fense posture and increase the wages of 
enlisted personnel. 

I must admit to reservations concern- 
ing the feasibility and desirability of im- 
mediate implementation of the proposed 
volunteer army. I have reservations re- 
garding the capability of an all-volunteer 
army from the standpoint of our national 
defense and about the advisability of 
creating a highly professional force sep- 
arate and perhaps segregated from our 
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civilian population. I do not believe that 
the program can be successfully imple- 
mented as long as we are in Southeast 
Asia in a combat role, but I also think our 
combat role in Southeast Asia will end 
in the near future. Therefore, this legis- 
lation is most timely and appropriate. 

Despite these reservations, I firmly be- 
lieve that it is time we took a good hard 
look at the military in our country and 
stopped penalizing military personnel by 
denying them the opportunity to earn a 
livable income. President Nixon has al- 
ready asked for an increase in the pay of 
military recruits. One of the main objec- 
tives of this bill is to establish a decent 
level of wages for men and women when 
they first enter the military by providing 
@ pay increase of approximately 50 per- 
cent for enlisted personnel and 28 percent 
for junior officers. 

Members of the military deserve to be 
paid an income that will enable them to 
live on an equal basis with the civilian 
population. As the system now stands, 
the average recruit earns only $2,750 a 
year, while the beginning pay for most 
unskilled blue collar work is $6,000. 

Despite my reservations regarding this 
legislation, it is obvious that we must re- 
form and improve our military system. 
After all, we ask the military man and 
woman to be first in their Nation’s de- 
fense and first in accepting these respon- 
sibilities. I think it is high time we make 
it economically possible for them to be 
first-class citizens as well. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to participate briefly in this 
special order on behalf of legislation 
designed to bring about an all-volunteer 
army. In the 9ist Congress I was a co- 
sponsor of similar legislation, and I am 
@ cosponsor again this session. While it 
may not be possible to attain such an 
objective during a period of war, this bill 
commits the United States to trying to 
achieve it as the present war winds 
down. Then, as the war ends, the goal of 
an all-volunteer army may at last be 
met. 

One important result of this legisla- 
tion is that it encourages public discus- 
sion and debate on the need and cost of 
an all-volunteer army, as opposed to the 
present system which relies on draftees. 
From this constructive debate a new na- 
tional policy may emerge. 

Historically our Nation has had to 
resort to conscription only three times— 
during the Civil War, for a short period 
during World War I, and in the 30 years 
since the beginning of World War II. 
Now, as the Vietnam war is coming to 
an end, it is an excellent time to return 
to the American tradition of a volunteer 
army. This goal of an all-volunteer army 
should be placed high on our list of na- 
tional priorities, so that we can end the 
present system, which has in many in- 
stances proven to be unfair and in- 
equitable. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with a number of my col- 
leagues today in sponsoring legislation 
aimed at ending the draft and establish- 
ing a volunteer military service. 

The draft—more than most other is- 
sues with which we are confronted—has 
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become the symbol of the gap between 
the generations and is a major source 
of friction in our society. Inherently in- 
equitable, the draft imposes an undue 
burden of service on some whereas others 
are left totally free of any obligation. All 
too often, minority groups and the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged have borne the 
major burden of this inequitable sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, the Congress has 
failed to meet its obligation of reform- 
ing this archaic and unfair system. As a 
consequence, injustices have been com- 
pounded, the uniform application of na- 
tional standards has not been effective 
and young men are still faced with an 
underlying uncertainty. Piecemeal ad- 
ministrative, legislative and judicial 
changes simply will not do and the draft 
system is quickly becoming unworkable. 

We are at the point where our national 
priorities and military manpower re- 
quirements should be subject to close 
scrutiny and careful reexamination. A 
basic institution which must be given 
the closest study is the manner in which 
we raise and maintain our military 
forces. I believe the outstanding work 
of the Gates Commission has clearly 
demonstrated the efficacy of a volunteer 
military service. This outstanding group 
originally recommended that such a vol- 
unteer force be established by the mid- 
dle of this year but—as so frequently 
happens with presidential commissions 
or similar bodies—its suggestions were 
generally ignored, even though the Pres- 
ident has publicly expressed his desire 
to move toward an all-volunteer armed 
force. 

The time for additional discussion 
must end and prompt and positive action 
must now be taken. Involuntary con- 
scription is basically foreign to our coun- 
try as military service has been volun- 
tary for most of our history except for 
the 20th century. We must move away 
from the increasing dependence on con- 
scription. While there may be times when 
conscription is the only alternative to 
destruction, it should be implemented 
only as a last resort and routine military 
needs can and should be met by volun- 
teers. 

Establishing a volunteer army becomes 
increasingly feasible. Looking at just raw 
figures it soon becomes apparent that the 
volume of potential volunteers is steadily 
increasing. In the early 1950’s, for ex- 
ample, there were some 1,100,000 men 
of draft age and this figure will almost 
double by 1975. 

A volunteer armed force will have a 
higher quality than our present force 
composed of so many draftees. The pres- 
ent draft system is designed only to pro- 
vide large numbers of men whereas a 
volunteer system would provide an effi- 
cient military force, emphasizing quality 
rather than quantity. The increasing 
sophistication of modern military tech- 
nology has restructured the nature of 
manpower needs and a large percentage 
of inductees—most of whom never be- 
come highly trained or highly skilled 
technicians—are not able to fully meet 
the armed services‘ requirements, even 
though today’s educational level in the 
military is substantially higher than 
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what it was 10 or 15 years ago. The mil- 
itary has frequently demonstrated its 
ability to train personnel in various fields 
of advanced technology. Although it will 
have to cope with private industry com- 
petition, I believe the military services 
should be able to recruit educated men 
needed to handle current advanced mil- 
itary hardware. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the basic tenets 
of the report issued by the Gates Com- 
mission and the legislation we are intro- 
ducing today is that a decent wage level 
should be established for the men and 
women serving in the Armed Forces. The 
volunteer military service is viable and 
can be sustained if our military men and 
women are given an increased and liv- 
ing wage, plus increased educational op- 
portunities, better housing and other 
benefits not now available to them. If a 
man is being asked to risk his life he 
should at least be paid the minimum 
wage. Today an entering Army private 
makes just slightly more than a Ru- 
manian peasant on a collective farm. 
The current military pay structure sim- 
ply is not acceptable. 

One of the major objections raised to 
a volunteer army is the budgetary in- 
crease caused by the rise in costs of the 
pay and benefits needed to attract vol- 
unteers. However, this increase should 
be offset by the decreased need and costs 
of training facilities and the elimination 
of the huge costs and inefficiencies of 
higher turnover offered by career serv- 
ice. The Army, for example, presently 
has an annual turnover rate of approxi- 
mately 17 percent. The men who are 
leaving must be replaced with others 
whose training for the various positions 
they must fill often lasts beyond one 
year. I believe that by using men who 
enjoy their work and are suited to their 
jobs, the efficiency of the Armed Forces 
will be greatly increased and the num- 
ber of men needed for each job will be 
significantly reduced. 

There are other pertinent issues, Mr. 
Speaker, which I will not take time to 
discuss at this point but will raise at such 
time as hearings are held on this legis- 
lation. But there is one important point 
to which I want to address myself before 
concluding. 

Some express the fear that a volunteer 
army would predominantly become com- 
posed of minority groups. This, in my 
opinion, is spurious. Numerous minor- 
ity group and economically disadvan- 
taged people presently find very reward- 
ing and satisfying careers in the military. 
However, as a member of and spokes- 
man for a minority group, I can assure 
skeptics that blacks and Puerto Ricans 
want to enlist in a voluntary army no 
more than they want to be induced and 
serve involuntarily and I foresee no sig- 
nificant change in the present rate of 
enlistment. My sentiments are amply 
supported by the Presidential Commis- 
sion on an All-Volunteer Armed Force 
which said the evidence indicates that an 
all-volunteer force will not differ signifi- 
cantly in composition from the present 
mixed force of volunteers and conscripts. 
Poor, uneducated blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans are outnumbered by poor, unedu- 
cated whites by more than two to one. If 
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increases in pay and benefits are going 
to attract primarily the poor and un- 
educated in the first place—as some con- 
tend—both white and non-white should 
be fairly equally drawn to a military ca- 
reer. It must also be remembered that 
the percentage of nonwhites in the en- 
tire country is little more than 10 per- 
cent. Finally, powerful factors would 
work in a volunteer army toward keeping 
the present proportion where it is in the 
draft army and pay raises will attract 
whites as much as nonwhites, just as 
both are drawn into police forces for sim- 
ilar compensation. Other attractive 
forces for both groups will be better con- 
ditions and educational opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, the current draft law 
expires in less than 5 months, The Con- 
gress must take some meaningful action 
on this issue. I urge that this legislation 
be given prompt and careful considera- 
tion and that hearings be scheduled at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber 1967, I published, with Congressman 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, CHARLES W. WHALEN, 
Jr., GARNER E. SHRIVER, and Senator 
RICHARD SCHWEIKER, the book “How To 
End the Draft: The Case for an All- 
Volunteer Army.” Since then, there has 
been a growing awareness of and accept- 
ance of this concept across our Nation. 

Last year, the President’s Commission 
on an All-Volunteer Force—the Gates 
Commission—completed its study and 
reported that a volunteer armed force 
was not only feasible—it was highly de- 
sirable. 

It has been apparent for some time, 


Mr. Speaker, that our Nation has the 
wherewithal to accomplish this change, 
thereby creating more efficient, better 


motivated, more economical Armed 
Forces. 

Our military would be more efficient 
in dramatic ways. In a conversation last 
week, Mr. Roger T. Kelley, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs, informed me that the 
British Army derives as much service 
from two enlistees as it formerly did 
from three conscripts. A 33 percent say- 
ing in manpower is no small accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Speaker. And a 33 percent 
waste of manpower is no small problem. 
I have every reason to believe we can ex- 
pect comparable manpower “savings” 
from the Volunteer Military Manpower 
Act of 1971. 

We are all familiar with stories of 
drafted lawyers becoming cooks, elec- 
tricians trained to be mechanics, plumb- 
ers trained to be electricians. The legis- 
lation introduced today should go a long 
way in changing this situation. 

The Volunteer Military Manpower Act 
of 1971 will also create a better moti- 
vated Armed Force. For years, our young 
men, their loved ones, and their em- 
ployers have suffered the disruption and 
the uncertainty of the draft. Those who 
are called up must experience significant 
disruption by their careers, their educa- 
tion, and their families, accompanied by 
significant financial hardship. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Kelley 
indicated a genius for understatement 
when he said: 
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. . Total (military compensation for a 
recruit) comes to $2,750. Now use any com- 
parison you wish—the $1.60 an hour federal 
minimum wage which annualizes at $3,300, 
the annual pay of a Job Corps graduate of 
$3,900, or the common beginners’ pay for un- 
skilled blue collar work of $6,000. Measured 
by any standard military entry pay is much 
too low—so low, in fact, that present day pay 
levels keep people who would otherwise vol- 
unteer from enlisting in the Armed Forces. 


It has recently been disclosed that 
nearly 50,000 servicemen qualify for pub- 
lic welfare; food stamps are a common 
sight at military PX’s; families of some 
GI's are living in substandard, appalling 
poverty. 

I should think, Mr. Speaker, that the 
pay increases proposed in today’s legis- 
lation would help ameliorate the despair, 
cynicism, and poor motivation that many 
ce our young servicemen must certainly 

eel. 

The Volunteer Military Manpower Act 
of 1971 would also make our military 
more economical, Mr. Speaker. It takes 
thousands of dollars to train a man to 
be a reliable infantryman; it takes much 
more to train him in radar or to be a 
helicopter pilot. And all this training is 
lost after 2 or 3 short years, with no 
transfer of experience or training to the 
new recruit. One reason for opposition 
to this legislation, Mr. Speaker, is the ex- 
pense incurred in a transfer to an all- 
volunteer army. While the initial “trans- 
fer cost” is more than that of continuing 
things the way they are, the eventual 
effect would be more economical. 

The legislation introduced today pro- 
vides for pay increases, improved use of 
facilities, allowances, and career de- 
velopment, improved training programs, 
and improved utilization of manpower. 
The option of resuming the draft in a 
national emergency is, however, reserved. 

Mr. Speaker, opponents of this legisla- 
tion have raised the question of our de- 
fense, and claimed that this change 
would imperil our military strength. This 
is erroneous, to say the least. I think it 
is important to note that the military 
has joined the list of supporters of the 
Gates Commission report. This legisla- 
tion provides for a highly motivated citi- 
zen-army of volunteers, in contrast to a 
poorly motivated citizen-army of con- 
scripts. It encourages efficient Armed 
Forces at a lesser cost to our Nation. If 
anything, Mr. Speaker, this bill repre- 
sents a serious effort toward strengthen- 
ing our Nation's defense and morale. 

I am proud to add my signature and 
active support to the Volunteer Military 
Manpower Act of 1971. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
during which to revise and extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter on the subject of my special order 
of today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 
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A BILL TO REQUIRE ADVANCE PUB- 
LIC NOTICE BEFORE HUD CON- 
SIDERS ANY APPLICATION FOR 
SUBSIDIZED HOUSING LOANS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FisHer) is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time today in order to call 
attention to a bill I have introduced, to 
amend the 1968 Housing Act by requir- 
ing that before subsidized loans under 
sections 235 and 236 are considered by 
the housing authority, a notice of such 
pending application shall be publicized. 
That would enable all interested citizens 
to express their views. 

My bill also requires that before any 
subsidized housing loan is granted it 
must be determined that local schools 
would not thereby be unduly burdened; 
that the location of the structure would 
not adversely affect local property 
values; that there would be no sub- 
stantial disruption of a developed neigh- 
borhood; and that the local governing 
body must first approve such a project. 

It seems to me that local citizens and 
taxpayers are entitled to be heard under 
these circumstances. After all, in case 
of subsidized loans every taxpayer must 
chip in to help pay the bill. That alone 
gives them a vested interest in the proj- 
ect, its location, and an; undue bur- 
dens the project could be expected to 
have on the local community. 

I do hope the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which has jurisdiction 
over housing laws, will carefully con- 


sider this problem and the urgent need 
for remedial legislation. 


ACT OF 1968 INVITES TROUBLE 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that the 
1968 Housing Act was a lengthy, omni- 
bus measure, loosely drawn, and hur- 
riedly considered by the Congress. Some 
of the highly subsidized features were 
added by Senate amendments. 

Only recently a House committee, 
based upon a brief study of subsidized 
loans granted in a number of cities, 
found evidence of improprieties and 
fraudulent practices. And this was the 
result of a very limited study of loans 
under section 235. Because of lack of 
guidelines, controls, and necessary pre- 
liminary studies as applied to the en- 
tire act, it must be assumed other sub- 
sidized loan programs are equally as 
vulnerable. 

In the city of San Antonio, a recent 
loan for the construction of what is 
known as Nimitz Apartments, was 
granted without any advance notice, and 
without any regard for the impact upon 
schools, utilities, and property values, by 
bringing into a developed community 
hundreds of new families as tenants. 

In fact, when this loan was first re- 
vealed, I lodged a protest with HUD 
and insisted upon a public hearing. But I 
was told the loan, without any notice, 
had been finalized several months earlier 
and that $180,000 of the loan money had 
already been advanced. 

In the neighborhood where the Nimitz 
Apartments project is to be constructed, 
local schools are already overcrowded, 
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and some utilities which serve the com- 
munity are reported to be already over- 
burdened. It stands to reason that all of 
these facts should be taken into account 
before such loans are approved. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of those who 
voted against the enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1968 when that measure 
was approved in the House on July 10, 
1968, recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, volume 114, part 16, pages 20561- 
20562. I felt then, and I feel now, that 
the law contains far too many loopholes, 
and not enough guidelines and controls 
to protect the legitimate rights and inter- 
ests of taxpayers. Experience has shown 
that concern to have been well founded. 

It will be recalled that the 1968 act 
was referred to at the time as a revolu- 
tionary measure and was described even 
by the ultra-liberal Washington Post as 
a “housing bonanza.” 

But it is now the law of the land, and 
it behooves the Congress to carefully ex- 
amine loans under Turnkey III, sections 
235 and 236, and a score of others, and 
enact the necessary amendments which 
would carry out the objectives and at the 
same time prevent abuses and protect 
those who may be adversely affected. In 
doing this, it should be kept in mind 
that the location of a project should be 
of a major consideration. There is plenty 
of room for such projects, but there are 
desirable locations and undesirable loca- 
tions. In other words, the entire picture 
should be explored before any such sub- 
sidized loans are granted, and none 
should be granted where the project 
could be expected to impose an improper 
impact upon local citizens. 

We all sympathize with the needy, but 
in the name of charity when has it be- 
come necessary for Uncle Sam to sub- 
sidize and underwrite a house for low- 
income purchasers or tenants, of the 
$24,000 class? It does not make sense to 
use a 2-ton truck to do the work of 
an ordinary pickup vehicle. Many Amer- 
icans work and save for years in order 
to afford to live in a $20,000 home, and 
many of them are happy to settle for a 
house of less value than that. 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SMITH) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have written a letter to President 
Nixon as follows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: As a member of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee which 
recommends appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, I 
have for several years had the opportunity 
to question and to hear the greatest medical 
experts available and it has become abun- 
dantly clear to many of us on the Commit- 
tee that the health care problems in this 
country are not only getting worse but also 
that they will not be overcome in the fore- 
seeable future unless there is substantial 
change in the method of delivering health 
services in this country. It has become obvi- 
ous that under the state laws that now exist 
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and the medical practice acts, as well as the 
various kinds of limitations on training phy- 
sicians, there is no possibility that everyone 
who needs medical services in this country 
can be provided those services by a specialist 
physician and that a Family Nurse Practi- 
tioner or others must render preventive 
health services if they are to be available 
for most people, 

For several years we have financed demon- 
stration programs which have shown that far 
better medical care can be made available 
through greater use of allied professional 
and medical personnel and that as a result, 
not only the quantity of care but also the 
quality of care can increase by proper use of 
such personnel. 

As you know, the problems of licensure 
and certification involve the laws and medi- 
cal practice regulations of all of the 50 
states. In almost every case these state laws 
and regulations permit educational obsoles- 
cence, provide barriers to change educational 
requirements as needed, restrict the delega- 
tion by a physician of tasks that others could 
perform, restrict the use of new equipment, 
prevent some qualified physician from de- 
livering a lot more in the way of health serv- 
ices and make it almost impossible to have 
a national program for educating allied, pro- 
fessional and paramedical health personnel 
so that the supply of such personnel can be 
shifted to where the demand occurs. How- 
ever, a national system of licensure and cer- 
tification must be developed with the co- 
operation and support of the various groups 
involved in the delivery of health care and 
pe acceptable to the consuming public. I also 
believe the attitudes of most members of the 
medical professions have now changed great- 
ly and they would welcome some national 
leadership in this area. 

The need for doing something concerning 
our national health problem has become so 
great that various groups are now proposing 
Many programs, most of which would not 
solve the basic problem cited above. The peo- 
ple of this country are so eager for a solution 
that they are willing to try almost any kind 
of a program and I fear that unless the cen- 
tral problem is solved, some expensive non- 
solution will be adopted and the American 
people 10 years from now will find that they 
are no better off than they were in 1971. 

It is for all the above reasons that I strong- 
ly urge you to immediately call a national 
emergency meeting on health care composed 
of representatives from various health occu- 
pations, professions, organizations, health 
care institutions such as hospitals, and ade- 
quate representation by the public and the 
government and that this commission be di- 
rected to recommend definite courses of ac- 
tion to overcome these problems, 

I believe the group among other things 
should report on the following: 

(1) recommend whether, and if so, how 
model projects should be established demon- 
strating how more high quality medical care 
can be made available by reorganizing the 
methods of delivering health services, the use 
of nurse practitioners, health technicians and 
other allied health personnel; 

(2) identify and define the specialties 
which could extend the ability to deliver 
medical services; 

(3) define the responsibilities of person- 
nelin each of the specialties; 

(4) determine the courses needed or the 
method of providing uniform minimum re- 
quirements for the courses needed for each 
of the specialties and to recommend the 
titles of degrees to be granted for the vari- 
ous specialties; 

(5) establish education equivalency meas- 
ures and job performance tests; 

(6) develop ways of assuring that health 
personnel may continue their education with 
the educational program so organized that 
credit would be given for courses taken and 
work accomplished toward advanced degrees; 
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(7) determine the most desirable method 
licensing individuals and institutions for the 
delivery of medical care; 

(8) determine how state licensing proce- 
dures can best be coordinated with a na- 
tional testing examination for allied health 
personnel; 

(9) determine the feasibility and the en- 
actment of national standards for licensing 
personnel; and 

(10) determine whether greater public 
representation on an existing state license 
board is desirable and, if so, how this can 
best be obtained. 

Since inadequate health care results in 
suffering and inability to fully enjoy life, 
any delay which can be avoided is intoler- 
able. I believe it has now become abundantly 
clear that the only way that this national 
problem can be dealt with is at the Presi- 
dential level, and that the stakes involved 
are so great that an emergency continuous 
meeting under the highest national leader- 
ship is needed at this time. You could press 
for a solution and agreed course of action 
in much the same way your mediators press 
for solutions to a nationwide labor dispute 
or other matters of great importance, I re- 
spectively and sincerely urge you to take this 
course of action. 

Sincerely, 
NEAL SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


As a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which handles health ap- 
propriations, I have for several years 
advocated as strongly as I could the 
need for greater use of allied profes- 
sional and paramedical personnel and 
reforming our system of delivering health 
services. 

SHORTAGE OF PHYSICIANS 

Everyone agrees that we have a great 
shortage of physicians and manpower 
available to deliver adequate health care. 
It should be obvious that under the State 
laws which now exist and the medical 
practice acts, as well as the limitations 
on training physicians, there is no pos- 
sibility of everyone who needs medical 
services securing the services of a physi- 
cian to provide not only remedial health 
services but also preventive health care. 
In the United States we only have 151 
physicians for each 10,000 of the popu- 
lation and they are distributed in such 
& way so that many millions of people 
are for all practical purposes without 
adequate preventive health care. One 
hundred and nine whole: counties in the 
United States have no physician what- 
ever and 153 only have one. 

Rural areas and low-income areas are 
suffering from medical care deprivation 
but also middle-income people who do not 
object to paying the cost of a call at the 
doctor’s office must take at least one- 
half day off from work to do so and 
after considering this inconvenience and 
loss of income from such loss of time, 
they, as a practical matter, do not se- 
cure preventive medical care. 

Thus, the limited time of the special- 
ists is tied up even more because they 
must give highest priority to time-con- 
suming remedial care. It is clear by now 
that there is no possibility within the 
foreseeable future of educating enough 
physician specialists to fill the demand 
for all kinds of professional health sery- 
ices. Therefore, we must turn to the use 
of allied professional personnel and 
paramedical personnel so that the phy- 
sician’s time can be utilized more effi- 
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ciently and his ability to deliver pre- 
ventive care extended very consider- 
ably. 

SERVICES NURSE PRACTITIONERS COULD RENDER 


For several years Government-financed 
demonstration programs our committee 
has supported have shown that clinics, 
even in rural areas several miles from 
a doctor’s principal office or in a ghetto 
area, can be manned by an assistant to 
the physician who has been taught to 
discern the abnormal and treat it with 
or without telephone consultation with 
the physician’s main office, to handle 
routine examinations and treatments, 
and to screen the patients who should 
come back on a particular day when an 
M.D. will be present, or to send the pa- 
tient immediately with a priority where 
warranted to the physician’s main office. 

These clinics under a family nurse 
practitioner with the telephone consul- 
tation of a physician available can pro- 
vide well child and well baby care in- 
cluding making observations and check- 
ing for abnormalities. They can note 
growth and development of the child and 
routine evaluation of adults and other 
children, all of which can be studied 
in the office of the physician, where he 
can detect anything indicating a need 
for personal obseryation. Such nurse 
practitioners can provide immunizations 
and counseling concerning the feeding 
of children and methods of maintaining 
regular health. 

They can screen patients and initiate 
therapy in some instances. They can co- 
operate with the public health agencies 
where an epidemic is underway or a 
mass immunization program needed. 
They can track down those who react 
positively to tuberculosis tests and even 
provide house calls for the invalid and 
chronically ill patients who could be 
treated either by the nurse practitioners 
on the spot or with the help of a tele- 
phone call to and instructions from the 
physician when necessary. They would be 
capable of making observations relating 
to pregnancy, diabetes, congestive prob- 
lems, and make interim reports on the 
condition of patients who are under con- 
tinuing and direct care of physicians. 
They could call on these patients more 
often than the physician would have 
time to; and, therefore, when a patient 
needed immediate hospitalization or care 
of a physician they could determine this 
and provide that care on a priority basis. 

In the local clinic, the family nurse 
practitioner could culture organisms 
from a sore throat, conduct prenatal 
examinations, examine, clean and- dis- 
infect punctures, give first aid and they 
could through a special telephone 
hookup, initiate an electrocardiograph 
examination for the physician's office or 
health care institution which may be 
many miles away and otherwise unavail- 
able to the patient. Through this modi- 
fied delivery system, the overworked phy- 
sician could tremendously expand his 
availability to deliver health care to the 
family and go a long way toward reme- 
dying the serious present imbalance be- 
tween supply and demand which simply 
cannot be remedied by just any amount 
of money alone. 
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INCREASE OF QUALITY OF CARE 


With this substantial change in our 
method of delivering health services in 
this country, the same number of doc- 
tors could deliver far more medical care 
and have their time used more effectively 
so that those who need them the most 
can receive better quality medical care. 


STATE LICENSES 


Currently each State licenses the 
health professions within that State and 
in almost every case they permit edu- 
cational obsolescence and provide bar- 
riers to changing the educational re- 
quirements as needed as well as per- 
mitting the delegation by the physician 
of a task that someone else could per- 
form. Traditionally licensing of physi- 
cians, nurses and health personnel has 
been the function of each of the 50 States 
and these laws or medical practice regu- 
lations have, in most cases resulted in a 
rigid definition of the scope of practice 
and prevented health functions from 
being assumed by personnel below the 
level of a physician which, with new 
equipment and the availability of new 
types of personnel, could have been per- 
formed by someone other than a physi- 
cian, While it is imperative that physi- 
cians in all States be permitted to dele- 
gate more tasks to allied health person- 
nel, it is also necessary to have both 
public and professional acceptance of the 
use of such personnel and that there 
be some kind of uniformity of the stand- 
ards for each of the health occupations 
so that quality of health services can 
be preserved or enhanced while increas- 
ing the quantity available. While pre- 
venting some qualified physicians from 
delivering a lot more in the way of health 
services, they also do not adequately solve 
the problem of the unethical or incompe- 
tent practitioner. 

BOARD REPORT 


I believe the group, among other 
things, should report on the following: 

First. Recommend whether, and if so, 
how model projects should be established 
demonstrating how more high quality 
medical care can be made available by 
reorganizing the methods of delivering 
health services, the use of nurse practi- 
tioners, health technicians, and other al- 
lied health personnel; 

Second. Identify and define the spec- 
ialties which could extend the ability to 
deliver medical services; 

Third, Define the responsibilities of 
personnel in each of the specialities; 

Fourth. Determine the courses needed 
or the method of providing uniform mini- 
mum requirements for the courses 
needed for each of the specialties and 
to recommend the titles of degrees to be 
granted for the various specialties; 

Fifth. Establish educational equiva- 
lency measures and job performance 
tests; 

Sixth, Develop ways of assuring that 
health personnel may continue their ed- 
ucation with the educational program so 
organized that credit would be given for 
courses taken and work accomplished 
toward advanced degrees; 

Seventh. Determine the most desirable 
method of licensing individuals and in- 
stitutions for the delivery of medical 
care; 
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Eighth. Determine how State licens- 
ing procedures can best be coordinated 
with a national testing examination for 
allied health personnel; 

Ninth. Determine the feasibility and 
the enactment of national standards for 
licensing personnel; and 

Tenth. Determine whether greater 
public representation on an existing State 
license board is desirable and, if so, how 
this can best be obtained. 

OTHER PROPOSALS 


I have noticed many people groping for 
and proposing various courses of action 
in the hope of relieving this critical sit- 
uation. However, none of them seem to 
go right to the heart of the problem. Too 
many would try to solve this merely with 
money—when money alone simply can- 
not solve the problem. Paying each of 
the limited number of physicians now in 
the health profession twice as much 
money will not increase the quantity of 
services, but rather, there must be a 
change in the methods of delivering 
services. 

For several years and especially the 
past several months, I have looked every- 
where for a program that will offer some 
hope of overcoming the principal prob- 
lems connected with changing State 
medical practice acts, developing educa- 
tional programs for allied health per- 
sonnel, and providing a method whereby 
the licensing problems can be overcome 
in the least possible time. I have finally 
decided that the only way this can be 
done is by the President calling an emer- 
gency meeting and pressing continuous 
negotiations for a solution in much the 
same way that our mediators press for 
solutions to a labor dispute or other mat- 
ters of great national importance. Unless 
this is done, various groups will continue 
to propose nonsolutions or wait for some- 
one else to do something. The President 
has ample authority to call such a meet- 
ing and I strongly urge that he do so. 


ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY) is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago the statesman who is now President 
of the United States “strongly urged” the 
Congress to adopt the Atlantic Union 
resolution. Today virtually the same res- 
olution is being reintroduced in the 
House by a bipartisan group of 71 Mem- 
bers from 25 States, and every region of 
our own Federal Union. 

In it we propose that, with no further 
delay, we try this—to quote Mr. Nixon’s 
1966 endorsement—this: 

Resourceful tool for coping with the prob- 
lems of * * * incredible change * * * going 
on in the world around us. 


Five identical concurrent resolutions 
are being introduced. The chief sponsors 
are DONALD M. Fraser, Democrat of Min- 
nesota, Morris K. UpaLL, Democrat of 
Arizona, JIM WRIGHT, Democrat of Texas, 
F. BRADFORD Morse, Republican of Mas- 
sachusetts, and myself. 

All except Mr. Upatt are here today to 
take part in this discussion. 
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The text of the Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas, the interdependence of the na- 
tions of the Atlantic Community has stead- 
ily grown with the increased mobility of capi- 
tal and goods, while the revolutionizing speed 
of scientific, technological advance has out- 
stripped the North Atlantic Treaty and made 
it necessary to forge new bonds to maintain 
the unity of these nations, so essential to 
international prosperity, peace and freedom; 

Whereas, the defense of the nations of the 
Atlantic Community against not only war 
but monetary crash and depression continues 
to be a mutual concern; 

Whereas, the citizens of these free nations 
are already united also by a common deyo- 
tion to democratic traditions and the rule of 
law; 

Whereas, this common heritage enables 
and requires them, when facing such chal- 
lenges as those now confronting them, to 
meet and explore together how best to en- 
large and extend the rule of law to provide 
for effective democratic government and 
regulation of their common concerns; 

Whereas, our Original States, when beset by 
divisive dangers under their Articles of Con- 
federation, sent delegates to the 1787 Con- 
vention, who traced the trouble to the con- 
federal structure and to replace it invented 
the federal system, which has effectively 
safeguarded member States from domination 
by one another, equitably apportioned among 
their sovereign citizens voting power on com- 
mon concerns, assured each State of inde- 
pendent government of State affairs, met 
other challenges like those now facing the 
Atlantic allies and not merely worked but 
proved that free people can thus work mar- 
vels; 

Whereas, a joining together for such pur- 
poses of the democratic nations of the Atlan- 
tic Community to create an Atlantic Union 
within the framework of the United Nations 
would reduce the cost of the common de- 
fense, provide a stable currency for world 
trade, facilitate commerce of all kinds, en- 
hance the welfare of the people of the mem- 
ber nations, and increase their capacity to 
aid the people of developing nations: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) The Con- 
gress hereby creates an Atlantic Union dele- 
gation, composed of eighteen eminent citi- 
zens, and authorized to organize and partici- 
pate in a convention made up of similar 
delegations from such North Atlantic Treaty 
allies as desire to join in this enterprise, 
to explore the possibility of agreement on: 

(a) A declaration that the goal of their 
peoples is to transform their present alliance 
into a federal union; 

(b) A timetable for the transition to this 
goal; and 

(c) Democratic institutions to expedite 
the necessary stages and achieve the objec- 
tive in time to save their citizens from 
another war or depression, and let them 
enjoy, as soon as possible, the greater free- 
dom and higher moral and material blessings 
which federation has brought free people in 
the past; 

(2) The convention’s recommendations 
shall be submitted to the Congress for action 
by constitutional procedure; 

(3) Not more than half of the delegation’s 
members shall be from one political party, 
and all shall be citizens of high stature 
and wide influence, representing together a 
broad range of experience in the various ma- 
jor challenges facing this undertaking, and 
so conscious of its importance and urgency 
as to be willing to give it personally the 
necessary priority and time; 

(4) (a) Six of the delegates shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, after consultation with the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, six by 
the President of the Senate, after consulta- 
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tion with the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and six by the President of the 
United States. 

(b) Vacancies shall not affect its powers 
and shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original selection. 

(c) The Delegation shall elect a chairman 
and vice-chairman from among its members. 

(d) All members of the Delegation, like 
the drafters of the United States Constitu- 
tion, shall be free from official instructions, 
and free to speak and vote individually in 
the Convention. 

(5) The Delegation shall cease to exist at 
the expiration of the three-year period be- 
ginning on the date of the approval of this 
Resolution. 


List OF COSPONSORS 
Joseph P. Addabbo (D-NY) 
Glenn M. Anderson (D-Calif) 
Thomas L, Ashley (D-Ohio) 
Herman Badillo (D-NY) 
Nick Begich (D-Alaska) 
Mario Biaggi (D-NY) 
Edward P. Boland (D-Mass) 
Richard Bolling (D-Mo) 
Garry Brown (R-Mich) 
Silvio O. Conte (R~Mass) 
James C. Corman (D-Calif) 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D-Mich) 
John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 
Harold D. Donohue (D-Mass) 
Florence P. Dwyer (R-NJ) 
Don Edwards (D-Calif) 
Joshua Eilberg (D-Pa) 
Marvin L. Esch (R-Mich) 
Frank E. Evans (D-Colo) 
*Paul Findley (R-Ill) 
Edwin B. Forsythe (R-NJ) 
*Donald M. Fraser (D-Minn) 
Bill Frenzel (R-Minn) 
Richard H. Fulton (D-Tenn) 
Sam Gibbons (D-Fla) 
Gilbert Gude (R-Md) 
Edith Green (D-Ore) 
Seymour Halpern (R-NY) 
Julia Butler Hansen (D-Wash) 
Michael Harrington (D-Mass) 
James F. Hastings (R-NY) 
William D. Hathaway (D-Maine) 
Augustus F. Hawkins (D-Calif) 
Ken Hechler (D-WVa) 
Henry Helstoski (D-NJ) 
Frank Horton (R-NY) 
James J. Howard (D-NJ) 
Joseph E. Karth (D-Minn) 
Hastings Keith (R-Mass) 
Edward I, Koch (D-NY) 
Peter N, Kyros (D-Maine) 
Robert L. Leggett (D-Calif) 
Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. (R-Calif) 
Joseph M. McDade (R-Pa) 
Abner J. Mikva (D-Ill) 
William S. Moorhead (D-Pa) 
*F. Bradford Morse (R-Mass) 
Charles ‘A. Mosher (R-Ohio) 
John E. Moss (D-Calif) 
James G. O’Hara (D-Mich) 
Bertram L, Podell (D-NY) 
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Graham Purcell (D-Tex) 
Albert H. Quie (R-Minn) 
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Thomas M. Rees (D-Calif) 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (R-Mich) 
Howard W. Robison (R-NY) 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D-NJ) 
Edward R. Roybal (D-Calif) 
Fernand J. St Germain (D-RI) 
James H. Scheuer (D-NY) 
Herman T. Schneebeli (R-Pa) 
Fred Schwengel (R-Iowa) 
Robert T. Stafford (R-Vt) 
William A. Steiger (R-Wis) 
Charles M. Teague (R-Calif) 
Robert O. Tiernan (D-RI) 
*Morris K, Udall (D-Ariz) 
Jerome R. Waldie (D-Calif) 
*Jim Wright (D-Tex) 
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HISTORIC EXPEDITION 


This resolution calls for an explora- 
tory expedition. Many of us believe it 
will open an even greater future for man- 
kind than has our awe-inspiring and 
already-productive exploration of the 
moon. r ; 

Certainly it will cost only an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the amount already in- 
vested in the space expeditions. 

It would explore the possibility of 
uniting the nations of the Atlantic Com- 
munity permanently into a Federal 
structure similar to our own Federal Un- 
ion. In reality, it seeks to bring our politi- 
cal institutions out of the age of the 
sailing ship and into the rocket age. 

Twelve days ago, we witnessed the safe 
landing of our astronauts on the moon. 
So incredibly precise and reliable our 
technology has become that we accepted 
the third pinpoint landing on the moon 
almost as a commonplace event. Al- 
though it was truly awe-inspiring, the 
success was nonetheless expected. Once 
mankind took the first step on the moon, 
the second and third could not be far 
off. 

“Tn the age of the rocket, dreams be- 
come reality with a speed which is diffi- 
cult to imagine.” Those were also the 
words of Mr. Nixon written in 1966. They 
might have been uttered today in recog- 
nition of the great scientific accomplish- 
ments of our astronauts. Surely they sum 
up the lightning progress of our scientific 
endeavors. 

In fact, these words by Private Citizen 
Nixon referred to the powerful idealism 
of a new political order among the coun- 
tries of the Atlantic community, and the 
practicality of a change in international 
institutions as revolutionary as the 
technology that made possible the moon 
walks. 

In his statement, made to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Nixon 
drew the line sharply between the great 
progress in the fields of science and 
technology, and the lack of progress in 
our political and social institutions which 
guide and shape that technology. 

The nations of the world have devel- 
oped the capability to destroy one anoth- 
er completely, but we have yet to build 
a political system which can prevent a 
world holocaust. We have the ability to 
walk among the stars, but not the social 
institutions which can make it safe to 
walk the streets and roads of this planet. 

Conceivably, the convention would ex- 
plore the possibility of applying the 
genius of our own U.S. Federal system 
to the broader Atlantic community. A 
federation of these major nations of 
western civilization would be formidable 
indeed. It would result in a political in- 
stitution large enough to deal success- 
fully with the supranational problems 
that now confound us. 

Testifying before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in 1966, Mr. Nixon 
succinctly stated the case for the resolu- 
tion. He said: 

The Atlantic Union Resolution is a for- 
ward-looking proposal which acknowledges 
the depth and breadth of incredible change 


which is going on in the world around us. I 
urge its adoption. 


Is the United States ready for such a 
venture? That same question was asked 
by George Washington back in 1787 as 
the Constitutional Convention began its 
meetings in Philadelphia. Brushing it 
aside, General Washington pressed on, 
exhorting the Convention to “raise a 
standard to which the wise and the hon- 
est can repair.” 

So, we too must press forward. 

Scientific development and technology 
rush head-on quite irrespective of na- 
tional boundaries. So does world eco- 
nomic development. The multinational 
corporation is commonplace. Social phe- 
nomena, such as the youth culture, are 
no respectors of the Nation-State. Pov- 
erty and disease have never known the 
confines of nationality. In recent years 
the environmental problems of air and 
water pollution have plagued the west. 

THE CHOICE BEFORE NATO 


The choice before the NATO countries 
as we face each of these social, political 
and economic situations is whether each 
country will deal individually with every 
problem in a piecemeal fashion strictly 
limited by the requirements of the Na- 
tion-State, or whether a common ap- 
proach can be taken. If we choose the 
former method, we simply put off the day 
of national reckoning, for without gov- 
ernment on a scale to match multina- 
tional, intercontinental problems, so- 
cieties simply cannot continue to func- 
tion smoothly, and perhaps may cease 
to function at all. The problems are al- 
ready supranational. It is up to us to de- 
velop the supranational institutions to 
deal adequately with them. 

The time for this initiative is now. 
Former President Eisenhower, who was 
a supporter of Atlantic Union, once told 
me at Gettysburg, “We deal with the 
urgent questions, and leave the important 
ones for tomorrow.” 

Today we deal with the urgent ques- 
tions, such as the Middle East, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. Will we be bold 
enough to deal with Atlantic Union— 
now, in good time—or will we put it off 
until tomorrow—the tomorrow that 
must wait until mankind suffers some 
new worldwide agony? 

I am convinced the exploration of a 
supranational political system capable of 
uniting the free people of the North At- 
lantic Community effectively will return 
far more real dividends than we can 
gain from exploring space. In stating 
this, I do not minimize the value of space 
exploration. It is worthwhile, and in my 
view has already yielded great dividends. 

Similarly, I view the potential divid- 
ends from this resolution far greater 
than we can expect from the billions in- 
vested in the proposition that the best 
way to strengthen freedom against dic- 
tatorship is to go to war to save South 
Vietnam from communism. 

Indeed the exploratory expedition this 
resolution contemplates would not risk 
the life of one single person on earth, 
American or otherwise. 

Promising and time-tested though it is, 
the Federal answer to our supranational 
problems to this date has not been ex- 
plored at all with any other nation. 
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How strange that we should not yet 
have done so, when we know from our 
own history the basic weakness of the 
alliance system—note our dismal experi- 
ence with an alliance, the Articles of 
Confederation—and the great strength 
of our own federal system, which has 
yielded new rewards in liberty and equal- 
ity to each succeeding generation. 

ADOPTION COMMITS NO ONE 


Let me stress, first of all, the explora- 
tory character of the proposed Atlantic 
Convention. This resolution does not 
commit anyone to forming or entering 
an Atlantic Union or federation or any 
type of organization or agreement. It 
commits us and the other participating 
nations only to exploring—and of course, 
reporting back its agreed findings for ac- 
tion by each nation in the Convention— 
and it limits the exploring to only three 
areas. 

The first and crucial one is to explore 
whether the participating allies wish to 
agree to declare that the goal of their 
peoples is to transform their present 
military alliance into a federal union. 
There are various kinds of federal 
unions—ours, Canada’s, Switzerland's, to 
mention three varieties. But they all have 
in common these three essentials: 

First, the powers of government are di- 
vided between those which all agree are 
purely national or state affairs and those 
which are common affairs of them all. 

Second, the contracting parties or 
sovereigns are, in the last analysis, the 
individual citizens of each nation in the 
Union, rather than their national or even 
Federal Government. It is the citizens 
who elect the legislature and executive of 
their Federal Government and continue 
to elect those of their Nation. The laws 
made by the Federal Government oper- 
ate, like those of the national govern- 
ment, upon the citizens. The purpose of 
the Federal Government is, again, the 
same as that of any democratic national 
government—to guarantee the citizens 
more power over, or more independence 
and freedom from, any government, 
rather than to give any government more 
power over the citizens, or become more 
independent of or free from their con- 
trol. 

Third, since the nations or states in 
any federation vary considerably in 
population, the federal system always 
includes safeguards. For example, the 
U.S. Legislature consists of a differently 
structured House and Senate, and the 
balance of power between them together 
with the requirement that both must 
agree before a bill becomes law serves not 
only to preserve the independence of 
each State from all others, as regards its 
purely state or national affairs, but also 
to prevent any large State, or group of 
smaller ones, from dominating others. 
These safeguards have proved capable of 
assuring a viable, workable system far 
more effective than any alternative sys- 
tem. 

There are, of course, other character- 
istics that all Federal unions share, but 
those three may suffice at this time to 
indicate what is meant by the number 
one aim of the Convention—to explore 
the possibility of agreement to set as a 
goal the transformation of the present 
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alliance into a Federal union. This is 
crucial, for obviously if no such agree- 
ment can be reached by this Convention, 
then it cannot explore the other two 
fields. Assuming, as I and many others 
would, that it can reach this agreement, 
it then may explore the remaining areas. 

The second area is to explore the pos- 
sibility of agreement on a timetable for 
the transition stages to this eventual 
goal. Clearly, such transformation from 
alliance to federation cannot be wrought 
at one stroke with regard to any of the 
common affairs which the Convention 
agrees to recommend the people should 
transfer to the Federal Government. The 
powers it recommends for federation are 
bound to be few; the classic ones would 
include common defense, common for- 
eign policy, common currency, a common 
market, common postal and other com- 
munication systems, and a common citi- 
zenship—in addition to the national citi- 
zenship the people of each nation re- 
tain. To federate these few is obviously 
a big order; no one can foresee how many 
of them the Convention might be able 
to agree upon. One can see, however, that 
some of these powers could be trans- 
ferred with less transition time than 
others. For example, a common foreign 
policy should not take so long as creating 
a common market; control of atomic and 
rocket weapons—once there was agree- 
ment to federalize them—would not en- 
counter such inherent time-consuming 
transitional difficulties as would trans- 
forming national infantry divisions into 
a federal army. If the Convention can- 
not agree on a tentative timetable for 
each of these powers, it could surely 
agree to a timetable for setting up some 
democratic institutions and dump into 
their lap the problem of working out 
deadlines—or rather, lifelines of tim- 
ing—for the transition in each field rec- 
ommended for the Federal Government. 

This brings us to the third area of ex- 
ploration—that of working out these in- 
stitutions for expediting the transitional 
stages and saving us all from the wars, 
depressions, and other calamities that 
we are exposed to by the tendency of 
democracies to do too little too late. 

Such are the three areas to which the 
Convention’s exploration is limited. 
Where it does agree, all it can do, I re- 
peat, is to recommend, that is, report its 
findings back to the governments and 
peoples of the participating nations, for 
them to approve or reject. 


SUBJECT TO NATIONAL APPROVAL 


Not only does the resolution limit this 
Convention to exploring, and recom- 
mending, but it includes strong safe- 
guards to assure that none of the dele- 
gates to it from the United States—or 
from any other nation that wishes to fol- 
low its example in this respect—can 
commit their government. It provides 
that they speak and vote in the Conven- 
tion as individual citizens, not as a unit, 
not as delegates acting under the in- 
structions of their government. This 
should not only reassure those who might 


fear that the delegates might “sell us all 
down the river,” it should also reassure 


those who are weary of the exercises in 
futility and timewasting that many dip- 
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lomatic conferences come to be. This res- 
olution, by freeing the delegates from 
having to act within the rigid confines of 
official instruction, while requiring them 
to be “citizens of high stature and wide 
influence, representing together a broad 
range of experience in the various ma- 
jor challenges facing this undertaking,” 
gives the best possible guaranty that the 
exploration will be bold yet prudent, 
comprehensive yet deep, and their com- 
mon findings will result from a careful 
sifting. 

This approach to an admittedly tough 
but vital problem is not new. Although 
it has not yet been used in the political 
field of inter-democracy organization in 
our century of world wars and world 
depressions, we have resorted to it when 
war faced us with the dire prospect that 
the Nazis would win by devising the first 
atomic bomb. Our Government did not 
try to meet this challenge by repeated 
exhortations to our scientists. No, its one 
instruction to them was to get that bomb, 
and get it first—find the best and fastest 
way. 

The triumph of that commonsense ap- 
proach unhappily has not yet moved us 
to a similar approach to the challenge of 
uniting the free Atlantic community. 

And yet this approach—which our res- 
olution would have us try now—is not 
new in this very field. We who sponsor 
this resolution did not invent this ap- 
proach, or get it from the atomic scien- 
tists; we got it from the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1787. For that convention 
was composed of delegates who spoke and 
voted as eminent individuals, free from 
instructions from their State govern- 
ments. Had it been organized like the 
Continental Congress, where each dele- 
gation was under instructions—a Con- 
gress that John Adams correctly defined 
as a “diplomatic assembly’’—had the 1787 
Convention followed that model it is all 
too certain that it would never have pro- 
duced what so many have called a “mir- 
acle’”—our Federal Constitution. 

What this resolution would do, Mr. 
Speaker, is nothing more—and nothing 
less than this: It would have us explore— 
after all the disastrous failures of our 
century—the Federal answer to the chal- 
lenges which face us, and explore it by 
the Federal Convention approach that 
first found this “Mother Lode” for free- 
dom and peace. It would explore the vast, 
time-tested possibilities offered by the 
type of interstate, or internation or in- 
terdemocracy organization that for gen- 
erations has worked the best for the free- 
dom and peace and prosperity of the 
people it has united. It would have us 
look for solution into the system of Fed- 
eral union which our Founding Fathers 
invented. That system has proved as ef- 
fective in the heart of Europe, in Switzer- 
land, where it has united in enduring 
peace, the Germans, French, and Italian 
peoples who, outside its frontiers, have 
fought tragic wars against one another. 

In our country it has united on a vast 
scale a citizenry composed of many na- 
tionalities, races, and religions, and it 
has grown from 13 impoverished, squab- 
bling States to 50, stretching from here 
far beyond our continent, across the 


ocean to Hawaii. 
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THREEFOLD CHALLENGE 


The challenge we face in uniting the 
Atlantic community, Mr. Speaker, is 
threefold: It is to unite proud, ancient 
nations freely, unite them effectively on 
a huge scale, and unite them on an open- 
end dynamic basis where, by the admis- 
sion to it of other nations, who desire 
this and are willing and able to meet its 
standards, this Union of the free can 
grow greater, and give increasing moral 
and material strength to wider, deeper, 
fuller freedom. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Federal Union system has al- 
ready proved that it meets all three of 
these challenges far better than any of 
the alternatives which have monopolized 
our attention for the 71 years of this 
century—only to leave us more endan- 
gered than we were before. 

This federal system deserves not only 
to be explored now, but to be explored 
by the kind of capsule that first reached 
this fantastically fertile and productive 
“moon”’—the Federal Convention ap- 
proach. 

Is it not strange, Mr. Speaker, that our 
own Federal way to peace and freedom, 
and our own Federal Convention ap- 
proach to it—both of them as American 
as George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin—are both our most neglected 
benefactors? 

Surely it is high time to turn to them, 
as the Atlantic Union resolution would 
have us do. 

Some will object, no doubt, that before 
we authorize this exploratory expedition, 
which will cost maybe all of $100,000 or 
$200,000, we must be sure it will bring 
back concrete advantages—the kind of 
solid rocks that are deemed most valua- 
ble at present. Well, let us look at the 
proposition from that angle. 

Take the problem of inflation. 

UNION TO FIGHT INFLATION 


Inflation is the scourge of the wage- 
earner and housewife not only through- 
out our country but throughout the At- 
lantic community. I need not dilate on 
either the dangers in it, or the citizens’ 
desire that it be curbed, or the fact that 
nowhere in the free community are offi- 
cial remedies for it proving effective, de- 
spite all the repeated hopes expressed for 
them. We all know that inflation is not 
just a recent thing; the older we are 
the more acutely we remember how long 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
been shrinking. 

How would Atlantic Union help check 
this? 

Let us face the fact that in all demo- 
cratic countries, their free systems do 
lead to the formation of powerful pres- 
sure groups whose concern is to advance 
the interests of their members. Much of 
this is laudable and a necessary part 
of democracy. But it can get out of hand 
and become dangerous to all concerned— 
as in what is called the wage-price spiral. 

Nearly all these pressure groups— 
whether business, labor, farmers, doctors, 
or veterans—to mention only a few— 
seek to get more real income for them- 
selves. There are several ways of doing 
that—one is by increasing the prices of 
what they sell, or their wages or salaries 
or fees for their work. Another is by re- 
ducing their costs, their expenditures. 
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Most of them rely on the former method; 
few on the latter. And so we have de- 
mands for trade quotas to keep out com- 
petition, featherbedding by labor, all 
sorts of things that add to everyone’s 
cost of producing and living—rather 
than demands or proposals for getting 
more by cutting costs—the method which 
benefits everyone. 

In our time the main cost-cutting fac- 
tors which help to keep the wage-price 
spiral and inflation in check are such in- 
ventions as modern machinery, mass 
production, standardization and mass 
distribution methods that give more 
value for less per unit cost. Most of our 
modern political inventions—such as 
quotas and exchange controls work the 
other way; they add artificially to cost, 
and to inflation. 

But time was when political inventions 
were a powerful factor in cutting every- 
one’s costs, putting the economy on a 
sound basis. A prime example of this is 
the invention of the Federal Union sys- 
tem. We forget that the necessity that 
mothered this great political institution 
was war and inflation. When the Thirteen 
States were organized as the alliance of 
the Articles of Confederation—each with 
its own armed force, its own currency, its 
own trade barriers against the others— 
what was the situation after the victory 
at Yorktown? The States were afflicted 
with depression, many with galloping in- 
flation. To quote John Fiske’s “Critical 
Period of American History”; 


By 1786, under the universal depression 
and want of confidence, all trade had well- 
nigh stopped, and political quackery, with 
its cheap and dirty remedies, had full con- 
trol of the field. 


Trade disputes threatened war among 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey. 
There were 11 territorial disputes among 
the 13 States; several led to bloodshed 
and threatened war. The currency issued 
by various States became worthless, 
misery was widespread, armed mobs 
broke up courts. The peak came in 
Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts in the 
winter of 1786-87. All this spread fear 
among patriots that they would lose the 
liberty they had won during the Revolu- 
tion. Shay’s Rebellion triggered this into 
the decision taken by the Continental 
Congress in this very month of February 
in 1787, on February 21, to be exact—to 
call the long proposed Federal Conven- 
tion to meet during the month of May to 
explore how best to change the structure 
of the Confederation so as to produce an 
“adequate” Government, capable of 
handling the challenges of the time. The 
decision, incidentally, was not easy. On 
the first test, the proposal was defeated 
by a tie vote of 3 to 3, with two other 
States evenly divided and two more lack- 
ing proper representation. The Massa- 
chusetts—impelled by the rebellion it had 
just suffered—reposed the motion in 
slightly different form, and won. 

As we all know, the resulting Philadel- 
phia Convention suffered crisis after 
crisis, and the Federal Constitution it 
recommended to the States after a hun- 
dred days of debate was bitterly opposed 
by many, and was ratified by very narrow 
majorities in Massachusetts, New York, 
and Virginia. This great political inven- 
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tion replaced those 13 armies, 13 curren- 
cies, and 13 sets of trade barriers with a 
Federal defense force, a Federal dollar, 
and common market; and it replaced 
the alliance with an effective democratic 
Federal Government. 

What was the immediate result, once 
this first Federal Union went into ef- 
fect on March 4, 1789? Within a couple 
of years the new dollar was so solid that 
the same States and people who under 
the Confederacy could no long borrow 
anything either at home or abroad were 
able under the new Federal Government 
to borrow in the money markets of Eu- 
rope at the lowest rate of interest any 
country got. Within the first 10 years 
of the new Union the foreign trade of 
the 13 States quadrupled. The Union in- 
herited from the Confederation a debt 
of about $75,000,000. Then it paid $15,- 
000,000 for the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803, and $5,000,000 for Florida, and 
borrowed $98,000,000 during the War of 
1812. Even so, thanks to Federal Union, 
the American people were able to reduce 
the Federal debt so rapidly that by 1835 
there was no debt left, and the Union 
was distributing a surplus of $28,000,000. 

How to account for this astounding 
change? The Confederation had the very 
same people, the same leaders, the same 
human nature, the same natural re- 
sources, as the new Federal Union. Yet 
under the old alliance system there was 
galloping inflation, depression, misery, 
armed rebellion. How can you account for 
the astounding change from failure to 
success except by crediting it to the only 
basic change that had occurred—the 
shift from the alliance to the Federal sys- 
tem? The change from the old political 
structure that maximized costs and 
minimized confidence, to the new politi- 
cal invention which minimized costs and 
maximized faith and confidence? 

Nor was this success a fleeting phenom- 
enon—as have been so many of the in- 
ventions of diplomacy, the nonfederal in- 
ternational machinery in which such 
great hopes are often placed. 

This bold American experiment in 
establishing a free movement of men, 
goods and money between sovereign 
States, plus the stability and other ad- 
vantages of a common currency and a 
common Government for common af- 
fairs, and the economies of a common 
defense force—this political invention re- 
sulted in increasingly incalculable cost- 
cutting as our Federal Union united more 
and more people—partly by free immi- 
gration—and more and more territory 
from which new States were admitted 
to it. 

Our expansion of the area profiting so 
much from this Federal free movement 
of men, money and goods came to a halt 
in our century. Virtually no more terri- 
tory has been added since 1900 to our 
Union. We rightly do not seek more 


territory for ourselves—but surely it is 
time to seek the great territory for this 


cost-cutting system that we and our 
NATO allies may gain by federating the 
Atlantic community as our Founding 
Fathers federated the 13 States along 


our shore of the Atlantic. 


They began their audacious experiment 
when the Industrial Revolution was just 
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beginning with its cost-cutting spinning 
jennies, steam engines and other ma- 
chines—opening the century of steam 
and electricity. Where the Founding 
Fathers at the 1787 Convention paused 
in their labors to go down to the Dela- 
ware River and see John Fitch’s early at- 
tempt to make a steamboat, we see and 
hear in our living rooms by TV, Ameri- 
cans picking up rocks on the moon. We 
stand at the opening of the computer- 
rocket-atomic era, facing vaster oppor- 
tunity, and vaster dangers, than did our 
far-sighted forebears. What shall our an- 
swer to the challenge be? 

True, Mr. Speaker, we are still far from 
the galloping inflation and economic de- 
pression experienced by the 13 States in 
the Winter of 1786-87. True, the State 
Department on March 10, last year again, 
as usual recommended that “no further 
action be taken on” the Atlantic Union 
resolution, declaring—as it has done ever 
since the original Kefauver Atlantic 
Union resolution which Senator Nixon 
cosponsored in 1951—that “we believe it 
would be premature for the United States 
to initiate the measures contemplated” 
in the current resolution. But dare we 
follow its advice even a year longer? 

OMINOUS OMENS 


There are continuing ominous omens. 
After that advice from the State Depart- 
ment, we saw our greatest railway—the 
Penn Central—go bankrupt. Now we see 
the same thing happen in England to 
Rolls-Royce. Last summer and fall three 
of the bigger brokerage houses on Wall 
Street—the largest bearing the name of 
Dupont—faced failure and were saved 
only by drastic measures, at the last 
hour—one, in the last 5 minutes. Why 
such drastic measures? On January 24 
the New York Times Sunday financial 
section front-paged an interview with 
Felix Rohatyn, chairman of the “Crisis 
Committee” the Stock Exchange setup, 
which it describes as the: 

“Pivotal ... central figure” in the struggle 
to “keep Wall Street afloat,” and the “man 
who carried the ball.” It quotes Mr. Rohatyn 
as saying about his committee: “Everybody 
seemed to come to a decision that we just 
couldn't let a major (brokerage) firm go 
bankrupt. We just had to make the decision 
that If we did let one go under there would 
be a panic, * * * If there was a panic, we just 
couldn't put it back together. I must say 
that this left me with a sinking feeling in the 
pit of my stomach. 


That is how thin-ice near we came to 
potentially another 1929 Wall Street 
crash only a few months after the com- 
placent advice from the State Depart- 
ment to our Foreign Affairs Committee, 
in the view of the man who grappled with 
this peril day and night for weeks, even 
months. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Rohatyn is a strong supporter of the At- 
lantic Union resolution? 

True again, thanks to these drastic 
measures to shore up those three broker- 
age firms because of their hundreds of 
thousands of clients across the country 
who would have been hard hit by the 
bankruptcy of even one of them, that 
crisis passed. True, the market is now 
again going up and up, But can we be 
sure that this flush on the Wall Street 
cheek is the flush of health—not the 
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flush of fever? Can we be sure that it 
does not reflect fear of greater inflation? 
Let us hope so—but let us not put all 
our most precious eggs in that basket. 

I spoke a moment ago of how near we 
came only a few months ago about what 
might have become another 1929 Wall 
Street crash. But Iam not alone in fear- 
ing that a Wall Street panic now would 
have far worse repercussions than the 
one of 1929. 

Consider the riots which the racial 
problem has already produced in our 
major cities from coast to coast. Consider 
the turmoil we have had on our cam- 
puses, and the student turmoil in Paris 
and elsewhere in European Atlantica. 
How much more explosive all this might 
well become if we and the Atlantic com- 
munity should suffer another depression 
which would inevitably spread like wild- 
fire through the free world. Which do 
you think would profit from such a de- 
pression—free government or dictator- 
ship, free enterprise or communism? 

Shall we risk waiting for a national 
catastrophy to lead us to explore the At- 
lantic Federal answer? We can be sure 
that if it comes, it will be nothing so 
small as Shay’s rebellion that spurred 
our Federal Founding Fathers to action 
in a slower moving time. 

We face other dangers. There is Viet- 
nam. There remains the threat of nu- 
clear confrontation in the Mideast. I have 
talked before of the Atlantic Union an- 
swer to the war dangers; I will not go 
into that now again. 

There are still other challenges we 
face together with our allies—exploding 
population amid dwindling resources and 
rising pollution, for example. My col- 
leagues will deal with this and other 
aspects of this issue. I have wanted to 
center my time on the inflationary and 
economic problems that we face and the 
hope that Atlantic Union brings. Before 
I leave this subject, let me add one more 
point. 

We face many urgent domestic needs 
that require vast sums of money. So do 
our Atlantic allies. Atlantic Union of- 
fers a much safer way of providing the 
necessary funds than running huge 
budget deficits, and risking bigger ones. 
In the October-November 1969 Freedom 
& Union magazine, its editor, Clarence 
Streit, revealed an off-the-record inter- 
view he had with General Eisenhower, 
then Commander in Chief at SHAPE, in 
Paris on April 26, 1951. He quotes the 
general as saying: 

I don’t see how anyone can get away 
from it—in union there is strength. It seems 
as simple as that to me. I believe that if we 
got effective political union in the Atlantic 
we could cut cur defense costs by half. 


General Eisenhower was, of course, 
giving a rough but intelligent guess— 
clearly he meant that we could save enor- 
mously on defense by Atlantic Union. 
Clearly we could save by his estimate 
more than $30 billion annually on de- 
fense, while strengthening defense by 
the priceless, costless strength that, as 
he said, lies in union. Think of how such 
a saving would lessen the inflationary 
pressure—and provide the means for 
badly needed work in other areas, 
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OBJECTIONS TO UNION UNSUBSTANTIAL 


What are the objections? The main 
ones are the chronic ones of the State 
Department. My colleague from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Fraser) will deal with them. 
Here I would add only this: One of those 
objections is that the Europeans are not 
interested in even exploring federation 
with us. Recent personal experience casts 
all doubts aside. At the North Atlantic 
Assembly of NATO Parliamentarians 
last November, I submitted to the Politi- 
cal Committee a resolution on this sub- 
ject, after making it very clear that what 
I had in mind was a convention to ex- 
plore Atlantic federation. After 2 days 
discussion by this Committee, the mem- 
bers voted 18 to 5 in favor of my pro- 
posal. Significantly, two of the three 
French members voted for the proposal, 
the other abstained. The strongest sup- 
port came from Germans of both politi- 
cal parties, and from British Labor mem- 
bers. Only a parliamentary technicality 
kept the resolution from being adopted 
on the floor of the Assembly. Had a vote 
been taken, I am confident it would have 
passed by a substantial margin. 

That letter last March from the State 
Department also says: 

Experience shows, and it is our view, that 
such progress—that is, to closer unification 
across the Atlantic—is best achieved through 
a series of small, pragmatic steps. 


Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt at some 
length today on how our Founding 
Fathers changed from alliance to fed- 
eration. Certainly, it was not by small 
steps, but by the exploratory Federal 
convention move which our resolution 
would have us try now. The 1787 Con- 
vention followed a number of proposals 
for union, starting 33 years before with 
Benjamin Franklin’s Albany plan in 
1754, and after a number of steps, most 
of which were—like the Declaration of 
Independence and the creation of the 
Continental Congress—not small and 
pragmatic but quite revolutionary. 

I find no hint of the need to wait for 
more small, pragmatic steps in the state- 
ment President Nixon made 5 years ago 
urging Congress to approve this resolu- 
tion in 1966. He said: 

It is fitting that the United States, the 
world's first truly federal government should 
be a main force behind the effort to find a 
basis for a broad federation of free Atlantic 
nations. 

Although the accomplishment of the ulti- 
mate goal of the Resolution may well beim- 
possible to attain for many years, recent 
events of history and numerous scientific and 
technological advances of the past 20 years 
point the way in this direction. It would be 
foolish for us to ignore the fact that science 
and history are even now fatefully combining 
to accomplish the same goal. Perhaps, by 
anticipating the further shrinking of the 
world, the dialogue which this Resolution 
contemplates will provide a resourceful tool 
for coping with the problems of a world 
which in 20 years will have undergone even 
more drastic changes than have occurred 
since World War II. 

I have been deeply disturbed of late by 
the trend of events in . The renewed 
nationalism of France has for the moment 
halted the pace at which the nations of West- 
ern Europe were moving toward becoming a 
unified and federated community. By adopt- 
ing a measure such as the Atlantic Union 
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Resolution we could give new impetus to the 
spirit of federalism in Western Europe. 

To be sure the concept of an “Atlantica” is 
at present only a dream, but in the age of 
the rocket, dreams become reality with a 
speed which is difficult to imagine. The At- 
lantic Union Resolution is a forward-looking 
proposal which acknowledges the depth and 
breadth of incredible change which is going 
on in the world around us. I urge its adop- 
tion. 


Who will venture to answer that state- 
ment? Is it not even more unanswerable 
now than it was 5 years ago? And it 
starts by stressing, not endless small, 
pragmatic steps in a time of “incredible 
change” but the leadership which “it is 
fitting that the United States, the world’s 
first truly Federal Government,” should 
give to “the effort to find a basis for a 
broad federation of free Atlantic na- 
tions.” It starts with the emphasis on our 
own Federal history—an example I have 
sought to follow today. 

Some may say that the Atlantic Con- 
vention approach will take too long to 
help with the urgent, problems I have 
dealt with. Let me reply by citing our own 
history again. Shay’s Rebellion triggered 
the decision on February 21, 1787, to call 
the Federal Convention to meet in the 
month of May of that year. 

It took almost 2 years before the Fed- 
eral Constitution it drafted was put into 
effect. Let, despite the delay, and the 
acrimonious debates that filled those 2 
years, there was no more armed rebel- 
lion. Instead, the economic, financial, 
and general domestic situation began 
slowly to improve immediately after the 
crucial decision to call the Convention 
was taken. Such is the favorable psycho- 
logical power of the hope that a great 
constructive move gives people. 

We can surely trust that the hope and 
faith which the decision of the Congress 
to eall the Convention to explore Atlantic 
Union will inspire, will begin as instan- 
taneously to improve our present situa- 
tion—umilitary, political, and, especially, 
economic and financial, If this decision 
cannot have that immediate powerful 
effect, surely nothing less can—least of 
all another small, pragmatic step. 

Mr. Speaker, I.now yield tomy distin- 
guished colleague from Texas; JIM 
WricuHT, who has long favored the Atlan- 
tic Union approach to our national prob- 
lems and who is a chief sponsor of the 
Atlantic Union resolution. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today 
along with a number of our colleagues 
I have introduced a resolution calling 
for a convention of the North Atlantic 
democracies to explore ways of achiev- 
ing a closer working union among us. 

Surely the time has come for those of 
us who live in the mature and developed 
democracies surrounding the North At- 
lantic to begin exploring ways in which 
we may jointly tackle the burgeoning 
problems which are rapidly becoming 
too great for any one of us or any one 
group of us to cope with alone. Much has 
been and will be said about the regional 
problems of defense and economics 
which face us now and seem sure to 
become more perplexing unless new and 
better political institutions are devel- 
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oped. These are problems which simply 
will not yield to a unilateral approach. 

But today I would like to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to another of 
these problems which in these times no 
single country, no matter how great, can 
hope to solve alone. It has to do with 
the ever-increasing numbers of people 
in the world, the ever-increasing deple- 
tion of the world’s resources, and the 
accelerating degradation of our common 
environment. No one country is solely 
responsible for the increase in world 
population or for the increase in the 
pollution of land, water, and air. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, no one country, no mat- 
ter what it does, can make even a major 
contribution to the solution of this inter- 
national dilemma. 

The industrial democracies around the 
North Atlantic are responsible for the 
consumption of 80 percent of the world’s 
annual production and cause about 80 
percent of the world’s pollution. If we 
can find an effective way to attack these 
problems together, there is much that 
we can do for the future of the human 
race; but it cannot be done through any 
existing institution. 

Obviously, we are interdependent. The 
great preponderance of all of our in- 
ternational trade is with each other. If 
any one of the Atlantic countries were to 
decide to take all of the costly measures 
which would be required to clean up its 
own water and air, and its neighbors did 
not choose to do likewise, the virtuous 
country would immediately find itself not 
only struggling in futility but operating 
at a great competitive disadvantage com- 
pared to its neighbors. If the industries 
in one country are required to assume 
many additional costs to abate pollution, 
it might well be that their products could 
not compete with those of another coun- 
try which still permitted unlimited pol- 
lution. If one country is to undertake the 
expense of ending pollution, its trading 
partners must be required to do likewise; 
and it is impossible to do this under any 
international arrangements or institu- 
tions now existing. 

The convention called for in this res- 
olution seems, to me, to be the best 
search party that we could assemble. 
Certainly, all of us around the North At- 
lantic can together do many things far 
better than we can do them separately. 
We can also do them far cheaper. These 
economies and this increased efficiency 
are not available to us now because we 
do not have the joint political and eco- 
nomic institutions that will make them 
possible. Probably we do not even know 
just what these institutions ought to be. 
We do know, however, the direction in 
which we should move. The convention 
provided for in this resolution should be 
able to throw a great deal of light where 
we need it most. 

It is only a first step, but if mankind 
is to survive in any kind of comfort and 
dignity, such a first step must be taken. 
And, if we cannot start in our own At- 
lantic community, which shares so much 
in common purpose and common tradi- 
tion, then surely there is no other place 
available to us. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) has 
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long been a leader in the cause of At- 
lantic Union. As in the past, he is a prin- 
cipal sponsor, and he has labored long in 
the effort to build support for Federal 
Union. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join again the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) and a large bi- 
partisan group of Members in introduc- 
ing the Atlantic Union resolution. 

Two years ago, in June 1969, when the 
resolution was introduced in the 91st 
Congress, I noted that I had supported 
the concept of Atlantic Union for over 
20 years. It is my hope that, through 
the efforts of this Congress, we will move 
beyond the concept of Atlantic Union 
and take additional steps toward making 
political union a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, a major reason that addi- 
tional steps have not been taken is that 
the executive branch has been reluctant 
to speak out on this subject or has op- 
posed the idea. 

During the 1950’s the State Depart- 
ment’s opposition to various Atlantic 
Union resolutions was due primarily to 
bureaucratic caution at the working level. 
John Foster Dulles cosponsored one reso- 
lution as a Senator, initially opposed it 
as Secretary of State and, then, after it 
was changed to provide that the U.S. 
delegation be named by the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker rather than by the 
President, gave it his support. 

In 1960. Secretary of State Christian 
Herter advised Chairman Morcan of 
State’s approval of the pending resolu- 
tion. Congress adopted Senate Joint Res- 
olution 170 on September 7. It became 
Public Law 86-719 of the 86th Congress. 
In conformity with that act the Atlantic 
Convention of NATO Nations was held 
in Paris, January 8 through 20, 1962. 

The bipartisan U.S. delegation was 
jointly chaired by former Secretary 
Herter and former Under Secretary Wil- 
liam Clayton. Its report to the Congress 
is contained in House Document 433 of 
the 87th Congress, second session, June 
18, 1962. It says: 

One of the principal recommendations 
adopted by the Convention calls upon 
the governments of the NATO coun- 
tries to draw up plans within 2 years 
for the creation of an Atlantic Community 
suitably organized to meet the political, mili- 
tary, and economic challenges of this era. To 
this end they should, within the earliest 
practicable period, appoint members to a 
Special Governmental Commission on At- 
lantic Unity. The Commission should study 
the organization of the Atlantic Community, 
particularly in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of this Convention, and it should be 
instructed to propose such reforms and sim- 
plifications of existing institutions, and such 
new institutions as may be required. 


From then until their deaths, Mr. Her- 
ter and Mr. Clayton repeatedly urged the 
State Department to implement that rec- 
ommendation by appointing the Special 
Governmental Commission. 

In 1962 John Kennedy was President 
and George Ball his Under Secretary of 
State. Secretary of State Rusk left super- 
vision over European and Atlantic affairs 
to Mr. Ball. The letter, who had been 
Jean Monnet’s lawyer in the United 
States before coming into the Govern- 
ment, believed passionately in complete 
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federal unity of the Common Market 
countries as a prerequisite to further 
progress toward Atlantic unity. 

While Mr. Ball was Under Secretary he 
personally, and other officials of the 
State Department under his direction, 
expressed opposition to various Atlantic 
Union resolutions on the grounds that 
adoption might dilute and lessen pres- 
sure for full European unity. 

The goal of Mr. Ball’s policy was the 
establishment of an “equal pillar” of 
united Europe, an “equal partner” with 
the United States, capable of speaking 
with us with an “equal voice.” 

Mr. Herter, Mr. Clayton, and others 
countered that it was unrealistic to ex- 
pect in the foreseeable future the forma- 
tion of any “United States of Europe” 
comparable in unity to the United States 
of America, that such a “U.S.E.” could 
not be assumed to be in the U.S. interest 
regardiess of how much of Europe it 
included, who controlled it, or what its 
orientation might be, and that in any 
event U.S. interests required immediate 
development of closer United States- 
European relations without waiting for 
the fulfillment of problematical European 
unity. 

Another reason for State Department 
opposition in the 1960’s was an unwill- 
ingness to explore greater unity with 
Europe without knowing the end result. 
This was countered, unsuccessfully, by 
the contention that the end result of 
any exploration cannot be known. There 
would be no final commitment by this or 
any other government until the results 
were known and approved by constitu- 
tional processes. 

A third argument was that “the time 
is not auspicious.” This was agreed, but 
a counterargument was made that in 
the absence of U.S. leadership and ini- 
tiative the time would become progres- 
sively less auspicious. The passage of time 
has confirmed this. 

General De Gaulle did great damage 
to the course of both European and At- 
lantic unity, but in the process he per- 
formed one service. He made many 
Americans think harder about whether 
European unity, regardless of its form, 
membership, orientation, or leadership, 
would necessarily be in the U.S. interest. 

There were also signs that the Com- 
mon Market was tending toward eco- 
nomic autarchy, particularly in agricul- 
ture, rather than becoming the outward- 
looking, expanding unit contemplated by 
the Treaty of Rome. It may still get 
back on the rails but in the meantime it 
has given Americans considerable cause 
for thought, 

Since George Balls departure from 
the State Department in 1966, State has 
continued to oppose the various resolu- 
tions, but with less fervor. 

On March 10, 1970, H. G. Torbert, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations, replied to Chairman 
Morcan’s request of June 16, 1969, for 
the Department’s views on House Con- 
current Resolutions 283, 284, 285, and 
286: 

We favor closer relations among Atlantic 
nations by improving relationships with ex- 


isting institutions, notably NATO and the 
OECD. We consider the efforts being made 
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on both sides of the Atlantic toward their 
development to be pragmatic steps toward 
the achievement of the ideas that motivated 
House Concurrent Resolutions 283, 284, 285 
and 286. 

European sentiment in favor of coopera- 
tion with the U.S. in virtually all fields is 
stronger than ever as witnessed by their 
receptivity to the President’s initiatives in 
NATO. At the same time, the Europeans are 
focusing their attention on the strengthen- 
ing and enlargement of European institu- 
tions, a process which is a necessary step to- 
ward strengthening our partnership with 
Europe. Though there has been considerable 
progress toward tightening the bonds that 
both unite Western Europe and increase co- 
operation across the Atlantic, experience 
shows, and it is our view, that such progress 
is best achieved through a series of small, 
pragmatic steps. 

This Administration has made clear, how- 
ever, that it will not lay down any blue- 
prints for the Europeans to follow. This posi- 
tion stems from an appreciation of the nature 
of our current relations with Europe. 

For these reasons, we believe it would be 
premature for the U.S. to initiate the meas- 
ures contemplated in the forward-looking 
Atlantic Union resolutions. The Department 
recommends, therefore, that no further ac- 
tion be taken on the resolutions at this time. 


The restrained objections expressed 
in this letter are three: First, that 
“strengthening and enlargement of Eu- 
ropean institutions is a necessary step 
toward strengthening our partnership 
with Europe”; second, that progress can 
best be achieved through “small, prag- 
matic steps”; and third, that passage of 
such a resolution would be “premature.” 

With respect to the first point, the na- 
ture and extent of future European unity 
is not clear. Today, opinion is focused on 
the. United Kingdom-European Eco- 
nomic Community negotiations. Whether 
these negotiations succeed or fail, the 
United States will face a new situation in 
Western Europe. We should be cur- 
rently considering our course of action 
in either eventuality. It is hard to see 
why further developments in European 
unity should be a “necessary step” 
toward strengthening our own relations 
with Europe. 

Concerning the second point, “small, 
pragmatic steps’’ are essential. Such 
steps, however, are much easier to 
achieve if they are on a path toward a 
specific goal. No government is now pre- 
pared to enter into a new federal union, 
but there is increasing realization on 
both sides of the Atlantic that no nation 
is “sovereign” in today’s world. Some 
joint exercise of sovereignty is essential] 
to enable any government to carry out 
its responsibilities to its people. There is 
increasing recognition that federal prin- 
ciples have proved both their worth and 
their adaptability to changing circum- 
stances. 

Progress’ toward unity in Europe has 
been and is being achieved through 
small, pragmatic steps, each of them dif- 
ficult and controversial. It is doubtful 
whether these steps would have been 
taken had not European unity been es- 
tablished as a goal, first by the Hague 
Conference in 1948 and later by the 
Treaty of Rome in 1957, 

Whether or not passage of the present 
resolution is “premature” is a matter of 
judgment. There can be no doubt that 
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United States-European relations today 
are far less close than they were in the 
1950's. They deteriorated seriously dur- 
ing the 1960's. The tide may be reversed 
in the 1970’s, especially when the South- 
east-Asian-war-caused drain of our 
human and material resources is ended. 

US. leadership and initiative is essen- 
tial. No one else can supply it. If unity is 
as good for the Europeans as we have 
been telling them it is for the last 25 
years, it would be well for the United 
States to explore whether a certain 
amount of unity of Europe with us might 
not be more in our interest than a great 
deal of European unity without us. Con- 
gressional initiative in voting for such 
exploration would be a dramatic stimu- 
lus to improved United States-European 
relations. The time to take action is now. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman’s com- 
ments are both perceptive and appreci- 
ated. They are an extremely valuable 
contribution. 

Mr, Speaker, my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Congressman F. BRADFORD 
Morse, has also been a longtime sup- 
porter of Atlantic Union. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with so many of my colleagues in 
support of the Atlantic Union Resolu- 
tion—a resolution proposing the explora- 
tion of federation as a means of advanc- 
ing the mutual interests of the Atlantic 
democracies and of solving our common 
problems, military, monetary, economic, 
environmental, and technological. 

The legislative history of this concept 
dates back over 20 years. Since 1949, res- 
olutions proposing a convention of NATO 
nations to explore the federal answer to 
the problems facing them all have been 
sponsored by many Members of the Con- 
gress and have been endorsed by many 
of our own leaders and prominent citi- 
zens, including President Richard Nixon, 
and as well, officials of many other of 
our free-world Atlantic allies. In 1962, in 
fact, after the Congress approved a 
greatly modified version of the resolu- 
tion, such a convention met in Paris and 
adopted a declaration expressing the 
conviction that— 

Our survival as free men, and the pos- 
sibility of progress for all men, demand the 
creation of a true Atlantic Community with- 
in the next decade, 


The passage of time has not vitiated 
the potential of a broad federation of 
free Atlantic states. On the contrary, the 
last decade, with its technological and 
scientific progress and the concommitant 
developments with regard to the arms 
race and nuclear proliferation problems, 
has made it an even more persistent and 
urgent mission to explore new channels 
of cooperation that will help the Atlan- 
tic nations work together effectively in 
the solution of the needs of today’s 
world. As President Nixon said in his 
address to the North Atlantic Council in 
1969: 

We must build an alliance strong enough 
to deter those who might threaten war; close 
enough to provide for continuous and far- 
reaching consultation; trusting enough to 
accept a diversity of views; realistic enough 
to deal with the world as it is; flexible 
enough to explore new channels of construc- 
tive cooperation. 
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The United States is clearly in a posi- 
tion to initiate such an effort, and I am 
delighted by the broad and bipartisan 
support the resolution has received in 
the House. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. In 
1954, after many years of research 
throughout the country, Dr. Jonas Salk 
of the University of Pittsburgh perfected 
a vaccine for paralytic polio and soon 
at health clinics and schools across the 
Nation thousands of children were in- 
oculated against this dreaded crippler. 
Then in 1962 Dr. Albert Sabin of the 
University of Cincinnati developed an 
oral vaccine. Widespread use of these 
vaccines has reduced the number of polio 
cases in the country from 14,000 in 1955 
to 34 in 1967. 


LITHUANIA CRIES OUT FOR 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marked the anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of Lithuania, 
the 53d since the restoration of Lithu- 
ania as a sovereign and self-governing 
state. Next week Americans of Lithu- 
anian origin or descent and their friends 
in all parts of our great Nation will ob- 
serve the 720th anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Lithuanian state when 
Mindaugas the Great unified all Lithu- 
anian principalities into one kingdom in 
1251. 

It is right and proper that the Ameri- 
can people express our admiration and 
praise for the invincible spirit of the 
Lithuanians manifested in their past 
valiant deeds in defense of their freedom 
and for their perseverance and unwaver- 
ing struggle to regain their liberty again 
as a free nation. 

We must not allow the truth concern- 
ing the enslavement of Lithuania and the 
other captive nations to be forgotten. The 
facts must be retold frequently in the 
press and by teachers of history in the 
classrooms. The truth will motivate the 
free people of this still great nation and 
of the world to take positive action to 
bring about the restoration of a new day 
of independence for the people of 
Lithuania. 

The history of the Lithuanian people 
is one of long oppression and domina- 
tion. From 1795 to 1915, Lithuania was 
occupied by the Russians until overrun 
by German armies in World War I. The 
defeat of Germany, coupled with the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, brought 
about favorable conditions for Lithu- 
anian independence. By 1917, Lithuanian 
public opinion pressured the German 
Government to authorize the gathering 
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of a congress of delegates which proposed 
an independent Lithuania. 

On February 16, 1918, Lithuania was 
proclaimed an independent state, based 
on democratic principles. 

When German troops evacuated in 
1919, the Red army again occupied Lith- 
uania. 

In 1920, the Soviets signed a peace 
treaty with Lithuania, recognizing it as 
an independent nation and pledging re- 
nunciation forever of all rights of sov- 
ereignty. 

The expansion of powerful countries 
leading to World War IL soon found 
Lithuania occupied once again. In 1939, 
the Germans were yielded the city of 
Klaipeda—Memel—and the same year a 
mutual assistance treaty was forced upon 
the little nation by Russia. Lithuania 
was coerced to grant air bases and to 
admit Soviet military garrisons despite 
a treaty of nonaggression signed in 1926. 
In 1940, a rigged election produced a pup- 
pet congress which requested the incor- 
poration of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union, That same year Russia declared 
Lithuania to be a republic of the U.S.S.R. 

From that day to present Lithuania 
suffers as an oppressed land. Her people 
have been uprooted and hauled off by the 
tens of thousands to Siberian slave-labor 
camps—the language, customs, religion, 
and culture suppressed and destroyed. 

In Lithuania, as in other countries 
taken over by the Communists, those 
most likely to oppose the tyranny of a 
Communist state—landowners, lawyers, 
salesmen, clergy, and so forth—were 
quickly liquidated. Torturous meth- 
ods were used in order to intimidate into 
submission others whom the Russians 
planned to utilize as slave laborers. A 
bit, more painful than those used on 
horses, was put in the mouths of the 
persecuted so they could not scream in 
their agonies. Scalding water was poured 
over their faces while they were still 
alive. Persons, some not yet in their 
teens, were abused sexually. Many com- 
mitted suicide rather than submit to 
the atrocities. Anyone whose loyalty to 
the Soviets was suspect, even those who 
had helped the Commuinists gain power, 
were slaughtered since the Soviets 
wanted no troublemakers around. Thou- 
sands were arrested during the early 
hours of the morning in their homes. 
Wives and husbands were’ separated 
never to see each other again. All these 
atrocities and many yet more horrible 
are attested to—with photographic evi- 
dence—in the congressional hearings to 
investigate the incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the U.S.S.R.—Novem- 
ber and December 1953—A. Vytenis’ “The 
Red Star;” Petruitis’ “Lithuania Under 
the Sickle and Hammer;” E. J. Harri- 
son’s “Lithuania’s Fight for Freedom:” 
and many other works. 

Lithuania today haunts civilization as 
a classic example of the results of Com- 
munist inhumanity. A genocide crimi- 
nally inflicted by Bolshevik Russia—a 
signator to the Genocide Convention— 
against a small nation which has been 
totally devoured and exploited by the 
Soviets. 
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The United States has never recog- 
nized the Soviet incorporation of either 
Lithuania or of. the other two Baltic 
States: Estonia or Latvia. Lithuania con- 
tinues to maintain an Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

The position of our Government in 
refusing to recognize the illegal occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
and in displaying with words a desire for 
their right to self-determination is right 
and just. It is well to recall a resolution 
adopted by the second session of the 89th 
Congress calling for the restoration of 
freedom to the Baltic States. I insert 
House Concurrent Resolution 416 at this 
point: 

H. Con. Res, 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consis- 
tent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge the 
President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 


peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 


(b) to bring the force of world opinion 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


As a great Nation which believes in 
freedom and justice and which supports 
the aspirations of peoples for the right 
to self-determination, it would seem 
fitting that the United States should 
adopt a positive program to restore free- 
dom to the Baltic States. 

In order to implement House Con- 
current Resolution 416, I introduced last 
year a resolution with the purpose of 
having the question of human rights 
violations in Soviet-occupied Lithuania 
placed on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions Organization. This purpose was 
not realized. 

The enslaved people cry out for help 
and seek the principles of freedom and 
independence. The Soviets are unable 
to suppress the aspirations of the Lith- 
uanian people for freedom and the exer- 
cise of their human rights as demon- 
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strated by the recent hijacking of the 
Soviet aircraft to Turkey by Pranas and 
Algirdas Brazinskas, by the unsuccess- 
ful but heroic attempt of defection to 
the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Vigilant by 
Simas Kudirka, and by the announce- 
ment of the Soviets on January. 14, 1971, 
that Vytautas Simokaitis received the 
death penalty for an attempt to flee to 
Sweden with his pregnant wife by com- 
mandeering. a Soviet ‘aircraft in Lith- 
uania. 

It is ironical that the United Nations 
Organization, as well as the United 
States, have imposed an economic boy- 
cott of the free country of Rhodesia be- 
cause it does not abide by the so-called 
one-man, one-vote theory of democracy, 
yet will not place the matter of the hu- 
man rights violations, including genocide 
in Lithuania, on the agenda of the United 
Nations for discussion. Nor will either 
call for economic sanctions against Rus- 
sia as was done to Rhodesia. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of the 
Lithuanian day of independence, I have 
reintroduced a resolution with the hope 
that other freedom-loving Members will 
join in cosponsoring. I urge the adoption 
of this resolution and that the Congress 
demand the Soviets withdraw from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. ‘The text 
of the resolution follows as well as the 
text of an essay entitled “Lithuania’s 
Fight. for Freedom—Thirty Years of 
Soviet Oppression” by Mr. V. P. Volertas, 
president of the national executive com- 
mittee of the Lithuanian American Com- 
munity of the USA, Inc:: 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 61 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations Organization, take such 
steps as may be necessary to place the ques- 
tion of human rights violations, including 
genocide, in the Soviet-occupied Lithuania 


on the agenda of the United Nations Orga- 
nization. 


LITHUANIA'S FIGHT For FREEDOM 
THIRTY YEARS OF SOVIET OPPRESSION 

For too long too many people throughout 
the world haye been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the peöple of Lithuania. The Krem- 
lin is fond òf saying that Russian imperial- 
ism died with the czar. But the fate of Lith- 
uania shows this to be a cruel fiction. The 
Communist regime did not come to power 
in Lithuania by legal or democratic proc- 
ess. The Soviets invaded and occupied Lith- 
uania in June of 1940, and the Lithuanian 
people have been suffering in Russian-Com- 
munist slavery for more than 30 years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or descent, 
numbering over 1,000,000 in the United 
States, and their friends in all parts of the 
country will commemorate two very impor- 
tant anniversaries during the second part 
of February, 1971: (1) They will observe the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
Kingdom in 1251; and (2) They will mark 
the 53rd anniversary of the establishment of 
the modern Republic of Lithuania on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918. But this celebration of Lith- 
uania’s Independence Day will not be similar 
to American celebration of the Fourth of 
July. It will contain no note of joy, no jubi- 
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lant tone of achievement and victory. On 
the contrary, the observance will be somber, 
sorrowful, underlined with the grim accent 
of defeat and tragedy. For Lithuania has lost 
its independence, and today survives only 
as a captive nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial, Lithuania has 
suffered for centuries from the “accident of 
geography,” From the West the country was 
invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides. The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically re- 
lated neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
sians. Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and annexed 
this republic in June of 1940. In one of 
history’s greatest frauds, “elections” were 
held under the Red army guns. The Kremlin 
then claimed that Lithuania voted for in- 
clusion in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal oc- 
cupations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians were dragged off to trains 
and jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic Siberia. 
The people of Lithuania have never experi- 
enced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion in their long history through centuries 
as during the last three decades. Since June 
15, 1940, Lithuania has lost more than one- 
fourth of the country’s population. The 
genocidal operations and practices being car- 
ried out by the Soviets continue with no end 
in sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet-Rus- 
sian occupation, however, the Lithuanians 
have waged an intensive fight for freedom. 
This year marks the 30th anniversary of 
Lithuania's successful revolt against the 
Soviet Union. During the second part of 
June of 1941 people of Lithuania succeeded 
in getting rid of the Communist regime in 
the country: freedom and independence 
were restored and a free government was re- 
established. This free, provisional govern- 
ment remained in existence for more than 
six weeks, At that time Lithuania was over- 
run by the Nazis who suppressed all the 
activities of this free government and the 
government itself. During the period between 
1940 and 1952 aolne, more than 30,000 Lith- 
uanian freedom fighters lost their lives in an 
organized resistance movement against the 
invaders. The cessation of armed guerrilla 
warfare in 1952 did not spell the end of 
Lithuania’s resistance against Soviet dom- 
ination, On the contrary, resistance by pas- 
sive means gained a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the clamp 
on Rostropovich and other dissenters in the 
Soviet Union received a great deal of pub- 
Heity in the free world’s press. Very well 
publicized were the Simas Kudirka—Coast 
Guard tragedy, the Hijacking of a Russian 
jet liner by Brazinskas and his son, death 
sentences imposed on two Jews and a young 
Lithuanian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying 
to escape the Communist tyranny. But this 
is only the tip of the iceberg of desperation 
in the Soviet empire. In slave labor camps 
in the Soviet Union millions of people are 
still being held. Many dissenters are being 
confined to psychiatric institutions and being 
murdered by the Kremlin thugs. It is an es- 
tablished fact that a brilliant Lithuanian 
linguist, Dr. Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, 
was murdered in a psychiatric hospital in 
Moscow three months ago. His only “crime” 
was that he had received an invitation to 
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come to the University of Pennsylvania (in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) as a guest pro- 
fessor for this very spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Our Government main- 
tains diplomatic relations with the former 
free Government of Lithuania. Since June of 
1940, when the Soviet Union took over Lithu- 
ania, all the Presidents of the United States 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. Nixon) 
have stated, restated and confirmed our 
country’s nonrecognition policy of the occu- 
pation of Lithuania by the Kremlin dicta- 
tors. However, our country has done very lit- 
tle, if anything, to help the suffering people 
of Lithuania to get rid of the Communist 
regime in their country. 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world, we must insist that the Communist 
colonial empire likewise extends freedom 
and independence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and other captive nations 
whose lands have been unjustly occupied 
and whose rightful place among the nations 
of the world is being denied. Today and not 
tomorrow is the time to brand the Kremlin 
dictators as the largest colonial empire in the 
world. By timidity, we invite further Com- 
munist aggression. 

The United States Co: has made a 
right step into the right direction by adopt- 
ing H. Con. Res. 416 that calls for freedom 
for Lithuania and the other two Baltic re- 
publics—Latvia and Estonia. All freedom- 
loving Americans should urge the President 
of the United States to implement this very 
important legislation by bringing the issue 
of the liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. We should have a single 
standard for freedom. Its denial in the whole 
or in part, any place in the world, including 
the Soviet Union. is surely intolerable. 


DEBATE OVER THIS NATION’S PRI- 
ORITIES AND THE ORDER IN 
WHICH THEY SHOULD BE LISTED 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
there is much debate over this Nation’s 
priorities and the order in which they 
should be listed. In the field of health, 
however, I think that the overwhelming 
number of Americans will rank cancer as 
the object of highest national concern. 

For that reason, many of us in the 
Congress have long supported a national 
goal of conquering this killer. 

That goal, I feel, will be at least par- 
tially realized this year due in part to the 
administration’s willingness to propose 
adequate funding. The President, in his 
message on the state of the Union, said 
that he proposed to ask for an additional 
$100 million for cancer research and this 
will be added to the $232 million which 
we appropriated last year. 

By setting forth this financial help, the 
President has set the fight against cancer 
as a national priority. I feel that my col- 
leagues will quickly pass the appropria- 
tion to make this a reality. 

I am, however, concerned with the 
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manner in which this fight against can- 
cer will be conducted. There has been 
much discussion about the wisdom of 
creating a separate Cancer Authority to 
direct our efforts. This super agency 
would, by definition, be established out- 
Side the existing Cancer Institute which 
is now under the umbrella of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

I feel that many of those who have 
proposed such a super agency fail to 
realize the work which has been con- 
ducted and which is right now being con- 
ducted by the National Cancer Institute. 

I fear that many who have joined in 
backing this proposal for a super agency 
have not realized that in creating such 
an authority, we would indeed be setting 
cancer research back and would also be 
creating a bureaucracy which is totally 
unnecessary and undesirable. 

We are now doing research in cancer. 
What is needed is more funds to do more 
work and to enable our researchers to 
do it faster than would otherwise be 
possible. 

But to create a new agency and take 
the National Cancer Institute out of NIH 
would be disruptive, costly, and in the 
end, I feel, might delay research on a 
cancer cure Many months. Indeed, the 
slippage might end up costing us as much 
as a year, 

To create a separate agency would, I 
have been told, create the need for 450 
additional personnel. Second, the cost of 
this would run about $13 million. That 
$13 million, I feel, would be better spent 
on research. 

The added $100 million which we are 
proposing for cancer research has given 
us a priority, or a visibility, as some 
would say. To create a new agency just 
for the sake of visibility would be a cos- 
metic gesture, one unworthy of our effort 
to cure cancer. 

We have the priority, and this will give 
us the visibility. What we need now are 
results, not a cosmetic touch to detract 
from the purpose of curing cancer. 

I would also add that I feel that by 
taking the National Cancer Institute 
from out of the NIH, we would be placing 
the entire National Institutes of Health 
in jeopardy. The NCI is the largest of all 
Institutes. 

When we talk of establishing a sep- 
arate agency, we also must realize that 
in doing so we would be cuting off the 
existing and very important intradis- 
ciplinary aid that now contributes to the 
fight against cancer. 

Every Institute within NIH which con- 
ducts biological investigations contribute 
to the fight against cancer. A new agency 
would not be able to readily cross the 
lines within NIH. 

I hope that the fight against cancer 
which we are now joining in will not be 
diminished by an unknowing effort to 
create an image of action. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
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Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
Appasgo) for the balance of the week on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission te 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 30 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FisHer (at the request of Mr. 
BURLESON of Texas) for 15 minutes to- 
day and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smitx of Iowa, for 30 minutes to- 
day, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baker) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr, Price of Texas, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. McCtosxey, for 60 minutes, on 
February 18. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Grasso) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Rarick, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Roncatro, for 60 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr. Hanna, February 18, for 30 min- 
utes, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous material. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Sikes in five instances. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 

Mr. Mappen, and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. BEVILL, and to include extraneous 
material. 

All Members and to revise and extend 
their remarks on the subject of Mr. 
FINDLEY’S special order. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baker) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. FORSYTHE in four instances. 
. SHOUP. 

. STEELE in 10 instances. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. MorsE in three instances. 

. BROOMFIELD. 

. ScHmMITZ in two instances. 

. BUCHANAN. 

. ROBINSON of Virginia. 

. Hocan in five instances. 

. SCHERLE in five instances. 

. MINSHALL in four instances. 
. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Futtron of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr. Don H. Cravsen in two instances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. GUDE. 
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Mr. PELLY. 
Mr. ZWACH. 
. DERWINSKI in three instances, 
. WYATT in two instances. 
. GERALD R. Forp. 
. Price of Texas in two instances. 
. VANDER JAGT. 
. SEBELIUS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Grasso) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. WALDIE in five instances. 

Mr. TreacveE of Texas in six instances. 

Mr. BaDILLO in two instances. 

Mr. Carney in two instances. 

Mrs, Hansen of Washington in two in- 
stances. 

Mrs. MINK in six instances. 

Mr. SrKEs in 10 instances. 

Mr. ABOUREZK in three instances. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Popetu in three instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Ropino. 

Mr. Rees in three instances. 

Mr. Roe. 

Mr. FountTarn in two instances, 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Raricx in four instances. 

Mr. AnDERSON of California in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. Nix in two instances. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. BrncHam in two instances. 

Mr. Kocu in three instances. 

Mr. FRAsER in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BENNETT in two instances. 

Mr. O'Hara in two instances. 

Mr. Fuiton of Tennessee in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. Hawkins in two instances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. AspIn in 10 instances. 

Mr. ZaBLOcKI in two instances. 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr: YATRON. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 531. An act to authorize the United 
States Postal Service to receive the fee of $2 
for execution of an application for a pass- 
port; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 18, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


February 17, 1971 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


254. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his report 
to Congress on progress In negotiations in 
the railway labor dispute and recommenda- 
tions for resolution of the dispute, pursuant 
to Public Law 91-541 (H. Doc. No. 92-48); 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

255. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
tect the public health and welfare and the 
environment through improved regulation of 
pesticides, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

256. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 2107 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide additional 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps scholarships 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

257. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report on the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps flight in- 
struction program for fiscal year 1970, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 2110(b); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

258. A letter from the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
10, United States Code, to provide scholar- 
ships to selected persons for education in 
medicine, dentistry and other health pro- 
fessions; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

259. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing), transmitting reports of (1) military 
construction projects placed under contract 
in fiscal year 1970 in which the current work- 
ing estimate exceeded the amount authorized 
by Congress by more than 25 percent; and 
(2) individual projects in which the project 
scope was reduced in order to permit con- 
tract award within the available authoriza- 
tion, pursuant to section 703(d) of Public 
Law 91-142; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

260. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Logis- 
tics), transmitting a report on Department 
of Defense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-November 1970, pur- 
suant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

261. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, trans- 
mitting reports on the administration of the 
export expansion facility program for the 
quarters ended September 30 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, pursuant to Public Law 90-390; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

262. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, to lower the mandatory retirement 
age for Foreign Service officers who are ca- 
reer ministers; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

263. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to facilitate the pres- 
ervation of historic monuments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

264. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 204(b) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
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amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

265. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to dispose of property owned by 
the United States, for use In lease construc- 
tion agreements, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

266. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, transmitting a report on the scope 
of the specialized or technical services pro- 
vided to State or local governments by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion during calendar year 1970, pursuant to 
title III of Public Law 90-577; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

267. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to establish a national] land use policy; 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make grants and encourage and assist the 
States to prepare and implement land use 
programs for the protection of areas of criti- 
cal environmental concern and the control 
and direction of growth and development of 
more than local significance, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

268. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the annual report of the 
Office of Coal Research for 1971, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-599; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

269. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report on negotiated 
sales contracts for the disposal of materials 
during the period July 1 through December 
31, 1970, pursuant to 76 Stat. 587; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

270. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the first section 
of the Federal Power Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

271. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the act of September 
30, 1965, as amended by the acts of July 24, 
1968, and October 13, 1970, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, by removing 
the termination date thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

272. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

273. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to control the 
generation and transmission of noise detri- 
mental to the human environment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

274. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

275. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 2 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, relating to the terms of office of 
the members of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

276. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 6 of title 35, United 
States Code, “Patents”, to authorize domestic 
and international studies and programs relat- 
ing to patents and trademarks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

277. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to carry into effect a provision of 
the Convention of Paris for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, as revised at Stockholm, 
Sweden, July 14, 1967; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

278. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 35 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
63) and sections 631 and 634 of title 28, 
United States Code, to permit full-time ref- 
erees in bankruptcy to perform the duties 
of a U.S. magistrate; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

279. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act to abolish the referees’ sal- 
ary and expense fund, to provide that fees 
and charges collected by the clerk of a court 
of bankruptcy in bankruptcy proceedings be 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury 
of the United States, to provide salaries and 
expenses of referees be paid from the general 
fund of the Treasury, and to eliminate the 
statutory criteria presently required to be 
considered by the Judicial Conference in fix- 
ing salaries of full-time referees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

280, A letter from the national corporation 
agent, Legion of Valor of the U.S.A., Inc., 
transmitting the financial statement of the 
legion for the period August 1, 1969, through 
July 31, 1970, pursuant to Public Law 224, 
84th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

281. A letter from the president and chair- 
man, Little League Baseball, transmitting 
the annual report and certified audit of the 
organization for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to 
section 14(b) of Public Law 88-378; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

282. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriations for cer- 
tain maritime programs of the Department 
of Commerce; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

283. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend Public Law 89-701, as 
amended, to extend until June 30, 1973, the 
expiration date of the act and the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations therefor, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

284. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to regulate the 
dumping of material in the oceans, coastal, 
and other waters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

285. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 13, United States 
Code, to provide for a revision in the cotton 
ginning report dates; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

286. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

287. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

288. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
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vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

289. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

290. A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 5055 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to ex- 
tend the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to establish and carry out 
& program of exchange of medical informa- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

291. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide an extension of 
the interest equalization tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

292. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on opportunities for improving training re- 
sults and efficiency at the East Bay Skills 
Center, Oakland, Calif., under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, Department 
of Labor, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

293. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
the balance-of-payments benefits achieved 
by the Department of Agriculture through an 
increased agricultural barter program; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

E.R. 4328. A bill to amend the tobacco mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 4329. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish an equitable 
survivors’ annuity plan for the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 4330. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 4331. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 4332. A bill to establish a national 
land use policy; to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make grants to encourage and 
assist the States to prepare and implement 
land use programs for the protection of 
areas of critical environmental concern and 
the control and direction of growth and de- 
velopment of more than.local significance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 4333, A bill to amend the Indian 
Long-Term Lease Act; to the committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4334, A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4335. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration general medical and surgical 
hospital of 400 beds at Clark County, Nev.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4336. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
the occupational tax on coin-operated gam- 
ing devices for similar new taxes imposed by 
a State where the operation of such devices 
is legal; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 4337. A bill to establish a national 
land use policy; to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make grants to encourage 
and assist the States to prepare and imple- 
ment land use programs for the protection 
of areas of critical environmental concern 
and the control and direction of growth and 
development of more than local significance; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4338. A bill to require local consulta- 
tion in Federal construction projects; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

ER. 4339. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 4840. A bill to revise the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1925, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

H.R. 4341. A bill relating to the transpor- 
tation and gas distribution facilities oper- 
ated by New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Louisiana and operating in the 
city of New Orleans, La., and all the shares 
of whose common stock are owned by Mid- 
dle South Utilities, Inc.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4342. A bill to provide for the control 
of mosquitoes and mosquito vectors of hu- 
man disease through technical assistance and 
grants-in-aid for control projects; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 4343. A bill to create a marine re- 
sources conservation and development fund; 
to provide for the distribution of revenues 
from Outer Continental Shelf lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4344. A bill to provide increases in 
annuities granted under the Panama Canal 
Construction Service Annuity Act of May 29, 
1944, and thereafter to provide cost-of-living 
increases in such annuities; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4345. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
for expenditures for reconversion of struc- 
tures in a slum clearance program or rehabil- 
itation’ project; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 4346. A bill to grant an additional in- 
come tax exemption to a taxpayer support- 
ing a dependent who is blind or otherwise 
permanently and totally disabled; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 4347. A bill relating to the Federal in- 
come tax treatment of losses sustained as 
the result of Hurricane Camille; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4348. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for certain 
costs of construction; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr. ROBERTS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Ganmatz, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. LEN- 
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NON, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
ABBITT, Mr. SIKES, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
Byrene of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Casey of Texas): 

H.R. 4349. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide a comprehensive program 
of health care for the 1970’s by strengthen- 
ing the organization and delivery of health 
care nationwide and by making comprehen- 
sive health care insurance available to all 
Americans, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

HR. 4350. A bill to establish the Juan 
Manuel de Ayala National Recreation Area 
at the Golden Gate headlands in California; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4351. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Commmittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4352. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing-rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAMP (for himself, Mr. BELCH- 
ER, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. JARMAN, 
and Mr. STEED): 

H.R. 4353. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay certain 
judgments in favor of the Iowa Tribes of 
Oklahoma and of Kansas and Nebraska; to 
the Committee on Interlor and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

ELR. 4354. A bill to amend section 127 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating to 
vehicle width limitations on the Interstate 
System, in order to increase such limitations 
for motorbuses; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 4355. A bill to amend the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 to require a 
public notice and public hearing concerning 
any application, with certain findings, iñ- 
volving interest-reduction payments (or 
mortgage insurance) with respect to such 
project, as applied to sections 235 and 236; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 4356. A bill to provide for the enforce- 
ment of support orders in certain State and 
Federal courts, and to make it a crime to 
move or travel in interstate and foreign com- 
merce to avoid compliance with such orders; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD (for himself 
and Mr. VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R. 4357. A bill to amend the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to permit staffing 
grants to be made to certain mental health 
centers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 4358. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. BEGICH, 
Mr, Lent, Mr. WYATT, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr. ROXBAL, Mr, WALDIE, 
Mr. Hosmer, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, Mr. Morse, Mr. FrsH, Mr. HAST- 
INGS, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Lennon, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. Bres- 
TER, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Quiz, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
Wotrr, and Mr. ANDERSON of Mli- 
nois) : 
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H.R. 4359. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1968 (82 Stat. 625), to protect the 
ecology of estuarine areas by regulating 
dumping of waste materials, to authorize 
the establishment of a system of marine 
sanctuaries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. REES, 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Camp, Mr. 
MINSHALL, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Young of Florida, Mr. CORBETT, 
Mr. EscH, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. SHoup, Mr. THOMSON of 
WISCONSIN, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. McCioskey, Mr 
Brasco, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. CoLLINS of Illinois) : 

H.R. 4360. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1968 (82 Stat. 625), to protect the 
ecology of estuarine areas by regulating 
dumping of waste materiais, to authorize the 
establishment of a system of marine sanctu- 
aries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr, Mann, 
Mr. DUŁSKI, Mr. Kerrn, and Mr. 
GROVER) : 

H.R. 4361. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1968 (82 Stat. 625), to protect the 
ecology of estuarine areas by regulating 
dumping of waste materials, to authorize the 
establishment of a system of marine sanctu- 
aries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4362. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 4368. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American seeking 
work; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 4364. A bill to provide a maximum 
age for persons to be seated as a Member of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 4365. A bill to clarify the liability of 
national banks for certain taxes with respect 
to personal property; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 4366. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard to 
his age) who has completed 30 years of rail- 
road service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELSTOSET: 

H.R. 4367. A bill to provide for special pro- 
grams for children with specific 1 dis- 
abilities; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

HR. 4368. A bill to provide for educational 
assistance for gifted and talented children; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4369. A bill to provide for child-care 


Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R: 4370. A bill to amend the Fur Seal Act 
of 1966 by prohibiting the clubbing of seals 
after July 1, 1972, the taking of seal pups, 
and the taking of female seals on the Pribi- 
of Islands or on any other land and water 
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under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries. 

H.R. 4371. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the present 
dollar limits on the amount allowable as a 
child-care deduction, to eliminate all income 
limits on eligibility for such deductions, and 
to increase the maximum age of a dependent 
child with respect to whom such deduction 
may be allowed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 4372. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing-rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 4373. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4374. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the duties on stainless steel sheets and 
on articles made from such sheets; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Dorn, 
Mr. GonzaLez, and Mr. McCor- 
MACK): 

H.R. 4375. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that individuals be 
apprised of records concerning them which 
are maintained by Government agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. 
AnouREZK, Mrs, ABZUG, Mr. Appaspo, 
Mr. Bapm.o, Mr. BELL, Mr. Brasco, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. COLLINS of IHi- 
nois, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Esc, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mrs, Grasso, 
and Mr, HALPERN) : 

H.R. 4376. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in relation to expenses 
for care of certain dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr, Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr, Rem of New York, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN, Mr. TIERNAN, and Mr. WOLFF) : 

H.R, 4377. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in relation to expenses 
for care of certain dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 4378. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act and the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act to provide for standards for the 
manufacture of certain products to protect 
the quality of the Nation’s air and navigable 
waters; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAYNE: 

H.R. 4379. A bill to modify ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs, MINK: 

ER. 4380, A bill to authorize a program 
for the development of a tuna fishery in the 
central and western Pacific Ocean; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mrs. MINE (for herself, Mr. Bur- 
TON, and Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey): 
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H.R. 4381. A bill to amend Public Law 874 
of the 8lst Congress to create within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Overseas Education Board 
having responsibility for the elementary and 
secondary education of certain overseas de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself and 
Mr. Sisk): 

H.R. 4382. A bill to establish a temporary 
Emergency Guidance Board to facilitate eco- 
nomic recovery with minimum inflation by 
establishing price and wage guidelines and 
encouraging voluntary adherence thereto; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself, Mr. 
GALLAGHER, Mr. Myers, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. 
MANN): 

H.R. 4383. A bill to authorize the Office of 
Management and Budget to establish a sys- 
tem governing the creation and operation of 
advisory committees throughout the Fed- 
eral Government which are created to ad- 
vise officers and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr, NIX: 

H.R. 4384. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic ahd 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 4385. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the life and work of a man 
of peace, Martin Luther King; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4386. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 4387. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 4388. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 4389. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate the re- 
quirement that extended-care services fol- 
low hospitalization in order to qualify for 
payment thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

ER. 4390. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to include drugs re- 
quiring a doctor's prescription among the 
medical expenses with respect to which pay- 
ment may be made under the voluntary pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

HR. 4391. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the spe- 
ial monthly benefits which are payable 
thereunder to uninsured individuals at age 
72 shall be payable without regard to the 
time at which such age is attained; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4392. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 60 to 50 
the age at which a woman otherwise quali- 
fied may become entitled to widow’s insur- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 4393. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which 
is presently required in the case of an indi- 
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vidual receiving workmen's compensation 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

HR. 4394. A bill to provide that individ- 
uals entitled to disability insurance benefits 
(or child’s benefits based on disability) un- 
der title TI of the Social Security Act, and 
individuals entitled to permanent disabil- 
ity annuities (or child’s annuities based on 
disability) under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, shall be eligible for health in- 
surance benefits under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS (by request): 

H.R. 4395. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that monthly 
social security benefit payments shall not 
be considered to be income for the purpose 
of determining eligibility for a pension un- 
der that title; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 4396, A bill to create a national system 
of health security; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PODELL (for himself and Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania): 

E.R. 4397. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 4398. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment tax credit for 
small businesses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 4399. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
valuation of a decedent's interest in a ranch, 
farm, or closely held business may at the 
election of the executor be determined, for 
estate tax purposes, solely by reference to its 
value for such use; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. Bocas, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
PATMAN, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Garmatz, Mr. 
ApamMs, Mr. Petty, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. KLUCZYN- 
SKI, Mr. Gray, Mr. CLARK, Mr. KEEF, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
HAMMEËRSCHMIDT, Mr. Price of Illi- 
nois, and Mr. LEGGETT) : 

H.R. 4400. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr. SLACK, Mrs. Hansen of 
Washington, Mr. HULL, Mr. PRYOR 
of Arkansas, Mr, CONTE, Mr, SHRIVER, 
Mr. Taucorr, Mr. Wyarr, Mr. Map- 
DEN, Mr. Stsx, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MAT- 
sunaGA, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. ULLMAN, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
FULTON of Tennessee, and Mr, COR- 
MAN): 

H.R. 4401. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK; Mrs. MINK, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. O’Konskr, Mr. PRENIŒ, 
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Mr. Rarick, Mr. RODINO, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STUBBLE- 
FIELD, and Mrs. SULLIVAN) : 

H.R. 4402. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its bene- 
fits available to certain areas of extra high 
unemployment, to authorize additional 
funds for such act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. THOMSON of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Trernan, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
Warne, and Mr. Moss): 

H.R. 4408. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. Dices, Mr. Hicks of 
Washington, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. KEITH, 
Mr. Kino, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. McKay, 
Mr. MEEDS, and Mr. Mrxva): 

H.R. 4404. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. BURTON, 
Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. DENT, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, and Mr. 
FOLEY): 

H.R. 4405. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra-high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK; Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr, GONZALEZ, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. HARVEY, Mr, HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HAWKINS, and Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia): 

H.R. 4406. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra-high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. Rees, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. VANIX, 
Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. 
BERGLAND) : 

H.R. 4407. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr, DANIELSON, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, and Mr, MINISH) : 

H.R. 4408: A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 4409. A bill to provide’a moratorium 
in\ which the payment of interest. on U.S. 
obligations will be suspended, to provide 
that for this period interest-bearing .obli- 
gations will be refunded with 20-year, non- 
interest-bearing obligations, and to provide 
that the savings to the. United, States will 
be-used to reduce the.public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H.R. 4410. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, to help 
small businesses by providing a corporate 
tax exemption on the first $100,000 of tax- 
able income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES (for himself and Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona) : 

H.R. 4411. A bill for the relief of the 
Arizona Power Authority, an instrumentality 
of the State of Arizona; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. ANNUN- 
zio, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BARING, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. Braccr, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CaRNEY, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. CEL- 
LER, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Corpova, Mr. Corman, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr. CRANE, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. 
Davis of Georgia, Mr. Dent, and Mr. 
DERWINSKI) : 

H.R. 4412. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any coun- 
try which fails to take appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. Dices, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Dorn, Mr. DuL- 
SKI, Mrs. DWYER, Mr. EDMONDSON, 
Mr. EIrLBERG, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Fisu, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr, Garmatz, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr, HALPERN, Mrs. HANSEN of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. HASTINGS): 

H.R. 4413, A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to suspend, 
in whole or in part, economic and military 
assistance and certain sales to any country 
which fails to take appropriate steps to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs, produced or processed, 
in whole or in part, in such country from 
entering the United States unlawfully, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks of Washing- 
ton, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. Hunt, Mr. ICHORD, Mr. 
JACOBS, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr, KING, Mr. Kocu, Mr. Lec- 
GETT, Mr. LENNON, Mr. Lusan, Mr. 
MADDEN, Mr, MATSUNAGA, Mr. Maz- 
ZoLI, Mr. McCuiory, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MILLER of 
California, and Mr, MINISH) : 

H.R. 4414. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Nrx, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Petty, Mr. 
PIRNIE, Mr. PODELL, Mr. Price of Il- 
linois, Mr, Puctnski, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr, Rarick, Mr. Reuss, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr, Rrec.e, Mr; ROBERTS, Mr. ROE, 
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Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROONEY of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. ROUSH, Mr. SANDMAN, 
Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, and Mr. 
SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 4415. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any coun- 
try which fails to take appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. SyMING- 
TON, Mr. TEAGUE of California, Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr, Vicorrro, 
Mr. VANIK, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. WID- 
NALL, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. 
WYMAN, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Younc of 
Florida, Mr. HENDERSON, and Mr. 
Mourpxy of Illinois) : 

ELR. 4416. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any coun- 
try which fails to take appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. An- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. ANNUN- 
z10, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. BYRNE 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Cérpova, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Dent, Mr. Drocs, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
DULSKI, Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Garmatz, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, and Mr. HALPERN) : 

H.R. 4417. A bill to provide for the man- 
datory civil commitment of certain narcotic 
addicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, supervising, and controlling narcotic 
addicts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mrs. 
HANSEN of Washington, Mr. Hast- 
INGS, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. HICKS of 
Washington, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. JOHN- 
SON Of Pennsylvania, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. Mappen, Mr. McCtory, Mr. MIK- 
va, Mr. MILLER of California, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. PELLY, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. Rarick, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. Rog, Mr. Ronca.io, Mr. ROONEY 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. ScHNEEBELI, 
and Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia) : 

H.R, 4418. A bill to provide for the man- 
datory civil commitment of certain narcotic 
addicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, supervising, and controliing nar- 
cotic addicts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
Vicortro, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr, CHARLES 
H. Wiison, Mr. YATRON, and Mr. 
Morpxy of Ilinois) : 

H.R. 4419. A bill to provide for the manda- 
tory civil commitment. of certain narcotic 
addicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, supervising, and controlling nar- 
cotic addicts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 4420. A bill to designate the Gros 
Ventre Wilderness, Teton National Forest, in 
the State of Wyoming; tothe Committee:.on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R, 4421; A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of a uniform system of quality grades 
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for consumer food products; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R, 4422. A bill to require that certain 
drugs and pharmaceuticals be prominently 
labeled as to the date beyond which potency 
or efficacy becomes diminished; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4423. A bill to make prohibitions 
against the advertising of prescription drug 
prices an unfair act or practice in commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 4424. A bill to require that certain 
durable products be prominently labeled as 
to date of manufacture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4425. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to require the disclo- 
sure by retail distributors of unit retail 
prices of packaged consumer commodities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4426. A bill to require that durable 
consumer products be labeled as to durability 
and performance life; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4427. A bill to require that certain 
processed or packaged consumer products be 
labeled with certain information, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4428. A bill to require that certain 
short-shelf-life durable products be promi- 
nently labeled as to the date beyond which 
performance life becomes diminished; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. AppABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, 
Mr, ANNUNZIO, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. As- 
PIN, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
BEGICH, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Bo- 
LAND, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
BROOKS, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. BURTON, Mr. CAREY of New York, 
and Mr. CARNEY) : 

H.R. 4429. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Ccmmittee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
CELLER, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr, Conyers, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Cor- 
TER, Mr. CULVER, Mr. DANIELS of New 
Jersey, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DEN- 
HOLM, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Diecs, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DONOHUE, 
Mr. Dow, Mr. Drtnan, Mr. DULSKI, 
Mr. EckHarpt, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Erperc, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 

H.R. 4430. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
Fuoop, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Garmatz, Mr. 
Gaypos, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. GONZALEZ, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. Gray, Mr. Green 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. HANLEY, Mrs: 
Hansen of Washington, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
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HELSTOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. Jacoss, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
California) : 

H.R. 4431. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs, in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Fed- 
eral Government effective protection and 
representation of the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
Kartu, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, Mr. KOCH, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
LINK, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. 
Macponatp of Massachusetts, Mr. 
MADDEN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. MCCORMACK, 
Mr. MEEps, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MINISH, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. MorGAN, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
MuRrPHY of New York, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, and Mr. NEDZI) : 

H.R. 4432. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
Nıx, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PIKE, Mr. 
PoDELL, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. 
PUCINSKI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. RopINo, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
RoncaLIo, Mr. ROONEY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. ROY- 
BAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr, SEIBERLING, Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa, and Mr. JAMES V. STANTON) : 

H.R. 4433. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THomp- 
SON of New Jersey, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. VANIK, 
Mr. WaLDIE, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
Mr. WoLFF, Mr. YATES, Mr. YATRON, 
and Mr. ZABLOCKI) : 

H.R, 4434. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI (for himself, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. COLLINS of Il- 
linois, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MURPHY of 
Illinois, and Mr. Pucinsx1) : 

H.R. 4435. A bill to provide during times 
of high unemployment for programs of pub- 
lic service employment for unemployed per- 
sons, to assist States and local communities 
in providing needed public services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 4436. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to include as creditable service 
for civil service retirement purposes service 
as an enrollee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Seryice. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 4437. A bill to establish a senior citi- 
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zens skill and talent utilization program; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4438. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to amend 
the definition of “employee” to include cer- 
tain agricultural employees, and to permit 
certain provisions in agreements between 
agricultural employers and employees; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 4439. A bill to provide increases in 
certain annuities payable under Chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4440. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to investigate, plan, and con- 
struct projects for the control of stream- 
bank erosion; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 4441. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide min- 
imum annuities for employee annuitants and 
spouse survivor annuitants; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4442. A bill to modify the decrease in 
Federal group life insurance at age 65 or af- 
ter retirement; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

H.R. 4443. A bill to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
survivorship reduction during periods of 
nonmarriage of certain annuitants, (and for 
other purposes); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4444. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 received as civil service retirement 
annuity from the United States or any agency 
thereof shall be excluded from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4445. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
prescribed drugs among the items and sery- 
ices covered under the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program for the aged; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4446. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to individ- 
uals who have attained the age of 65 the 
right to deduct all expenses for their medical 
care, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 4447. A bill to extend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
Guam; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4448. A bill to amend the Uniformed 
Services Pay Act of 1963 to revise the rule 
for recomputation of retired or retainer pay 
to reflect later active duty; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 4449. A bill to limit membership on 
national securities exchanges; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. BIESTER, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD, Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. 
BROYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. CARTER, Mr. CEDER- 
BERG, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. Don H, 
CLAUSEN, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. CONTE, Mr. Conyers, Mr. CRANE, 
Mr. Dent, and Mr, DonoHvE) : 

H.R. 4450. A bill to provide for the procure- 
ment of voluntary military manpower; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself, 
Mr, STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. Dow, 
Mr, DUNCAN, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FIsH Mr. FUL- 
TỌN- of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gorn- 
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WATER, Mrs, GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. HARRINGTON; Mr. 
Hastines, Mr, HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. HORTON, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. Kocu, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. McCrory, Mr. Mariiiarp, and Mr. 
MAZZOLI) ; 

H.R. 4451. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement of voluntary military manpower; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself, Mr. 
Sreiczr of Wisconsin, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Mosuer, Mr. MurpHy of Ilinois, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. O’Konski, Mr. PETTIS, 
Mr. POWELL, Mr. Quire, Mr. RAs- 
BACK, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr, 
Rriecte, Mr. Rogsison of New York, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Rous- 
SELOT, Mr. Ryan, Mr. ST GERMAIN, 
Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, and Mr. SEBELIUS) : 

H.R. 4452. A bill to provide for the procure- 
ment of yoluntary military manpower; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. SHRI- 
VER, Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. 
SNYDER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. J. WIL- 
LIAM STANTON, Mr. SToKeEs, Mr. 
Tomson of Wisconsin, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. 
Vank, and Mr. YATRON): 

H.R. 4453. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement of voluntary military manpower; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 4454. A bill to amend titles IT and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by & 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

H.R. 4455. A bill to amend the bankruptcy 
laws to increase the maximum compensa- 
tion allowable to receivers and trustees; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
BURTON and Mr. EILBERG) : 

H.R. 4456. A bill to establish a senior citi- 
zens skill and talent utilization program; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

ELR. 4457. A bill to make it a crime to move 
or travel in interstate or foreign commerce 
to avoid compliance with certain support or- 
ders, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself, Mr. Appasso, Mr. BARING, 
Mr. BEvVILL, Mr. Córdova, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. Hanna, Mrs. HAN- 
sen of Washington, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. Hays, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HULL, 
Mr. Mrxva, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Pepper, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. 
SEBELIUS, Mr. Srsk, Mr. STAFFORD, 
and Mr. STUCKEY) : 

H.R. 4458. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide grants to 
States for the establishment, equipping, and 
operation of emergency communications cen- 
ters to make the national emergency tele- 
phone number 911 available throughout the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself, Mr. Wartrs, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. WiLIams, Mr. WRIGHT, 
and Mr. YATRON) : 

H.R. 4459. A bill to amend the Communi- 


cations Act of 1934 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, equipping, and opera- 
tion of emergency communications centers 
to make the national emergency telephone 
number 911 available throughout the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. VANIK (for himself, Mrs. 
Aszuc, Mr. Hays, Mr. Mappen, Mr. 
REES, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr, SISK, Mr. 
Wotrr, and Mr. YATRON): 

H.R. 4460. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, with a minimum primary benefit of 
$100, and to increase to $2,400 a year the 
amount of outside earnings a beneficiary may 
have without loss of benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VEYSEY: 

ER. 4461. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to allow certain States to adopt aircraft 
emission standards; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 4462. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Commmittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 4463. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no re- 
duction shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 4464. A bill to aid in the control of 
drug abuse by establishing a code for the 
identification of prescription drugs, to be 
printed on individual tablets or capsules; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

HER. 4465. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to protect the 
navigable waters of the United States from 
further pollution by requiring that synthetic 
petroleum-based detergents manufactured 
in the United States or imported into the 
United States be free of phosphorous; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BADILLO: 

H.J. Res, 334. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.J. Res, 335. Joint resolution providing 
for a study of the possibility and desirability 
of establishing a University of the Americas; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 336. Joint resolution establishing 
the Commission on Art and Antiquities of 
the Capitol, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

HJ. Res. 337. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the second week of 
March 1971 as Volunteers of America Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

EJ. Res. 338. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for 4-year terms for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFTIELD: 

H.J. Res. 339. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

HEJ. Res. 340. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5 of the United States Code to provide 
for the designation of the fourth Monday 
in February of each year as W. m’s 
Birthday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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} By Mrs. MINE: 

? H.J. Res. 341. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that the term of 
office of Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be 4 years; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.J. Res, 342. Joint resolution concerning 
the war powers of the Congress and the 
President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.J. Res. 343. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 344. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. Con. Res. 159. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the status of the bill S. 3418 of 
the 91st Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Con. Res. 160. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the treatment of American 
prisoners of war by the Government of North 
Vietnam and urging the President to initiate 
appropriate action for the purpose of insur- 
ing that American prisoners are accorded 
humane treatment; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H. Con. Res. 161. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President, acting through the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, take such steps as may be necessary to 
place the question of human rights viola- 
tions of the Jewish minority in the Soviet 
Union on the agenda of the United Nations 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Con, Res. 162. Concurrent resolution 
to authorize the President to proclaim the 
week of April 19, 1971, through April 23, 
1971, as “Students’ Week Against Drug 
Abuse”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
AppABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Cal- 
fornia, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. Becicx, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Brown of Mich- 
igan, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Corman, Mr. 
Dre¢s, Mr. DINGELL, and Mr. Dono. 
HUE): 

H. Con, Res. 163. Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr, Epowarps of California, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Escu, Mr, Evans of 
Colorado, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, Mr, 
GIBBONS, Mr. GUDE, Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon, Mr. HALPERN, and Mrs. Han- 
SEN of Washington): 

H. Con. Res. 164. Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Har- 


Mr. KEITH, Mr. Kocs, Mr. KYROS, 
and- Mr. LEGGETT) : 
H. Con. Res. 165. Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CLOsKEY, Mr. McDapr, Mr. Mrrva, 
Mr. MookHEAD, Mr, MOSHER, Mr. 
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Moss, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. 
QUIE, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. REES, and 
Mr. RIEGLE): 

H. Con. Res. 166, Atlantic Union resolu- 

tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
Ropison of New York, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. ScCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. TEAGUE of 
California, Mr, TIERNAN, and Mr. 
WALDIE) : 

H. Con. Res. 167. Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H. Res. 228. Resolution to provide for 
quarterly printing allowances to Members; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 229. Resolution to provide for the 
appointment of a senior consultant by the 
majority leader and the minority leader; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 230. Resolution to provide for the 
appointment of a senior consultant by the 
chairman of each standing committee; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. METCALFE: 

H. Res. 231. Resolution to abolish the 
Committee on Internal Security and enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Res. 232. Resolution concerning the con- 
tinued injustices suffered by Jewish citizens 
of the Soviet Union; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Res. 233. Resolution creating a select 
committee on urban affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mrs, SULLIVAN: 

H. Res. 234. Resolution relating to the 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone jurisdiction; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABOUREZK: 

H.R. 4466. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
White Eyes Garreau; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4467. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Vesta A. Habicht; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 4468. A bill for the relief of Calogero 

DiMaggio; to the Committee on the Judici- 


“HR. 4469. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
Mileo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 4470. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Romanotto; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 4471, A bill for the relief of Fu Sheng 
Cheng (also known as Fred Cheng); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 4472. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexis Joseph Cole; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4473. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of John T. Knight; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 4474. A bill for the relief of Enrique 

Hernando Smith; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 4475. A bill for the relief of Juana 
Anguluan Ngo; to the Committee on thé 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.R. 4476, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell reserved mineral in- 
terests of the United States in certain land 
located in the State of Alabama to the rec- 
ord owner of the surface thereof; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 4477. A bill for the relief of Sara 
Lucia Miranda Vda. de Barrios; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4478. A bill for the relief of Julia An- 
gela Carraza; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4479. A bill for the relief of Julia D. C. 
Montiel-Largaespada; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4480. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
and Anna Moscatelli; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R, 4481. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Adelide Vilos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 4482. A bill for the relief of Charles 
A. Pfleiderer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 4483. A bill for the relief of Eusebio 

Briones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 4484. A bill for the relief of Renato 
Casaclang; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4485. A bill for the relief of Estelle M. 
Fass; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 4486. A bill for the relief of Gabriele 
Coccia and his wife, Guiseppina Coccia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4487. A bill for the relief of Raquel 
Fainsztein; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4488. A bill for the relief of Artin 
Kasarian (Keoseyan); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 4489, A bill for the relief of Ernesto 
A. de Leon; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4490. A bill for the relief of Jaime 
Pico de Vera; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4491. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Enid R. Pope; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 4492. A bill for the relief of Estrella 
B. Viray; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 4493. A bill to provide private relief 
for certain members of the U.S. Navy re- 
called to active duty from the Fleet Reserve 
after September 27, 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 4494. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Latife 
Hassan Mahmoud; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 4495. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
Ronald Currie; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R, 4496. A bill for the relief of Lockport 
Canning Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 4497. A bill for the relief of Lloyd B. 

Earle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, VEYSEY: 

H.R. 4498. A bill for the relief of Menita 
Remoran Agriam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R, 4499. A bill for the relief of Tao Shel 
Mah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4500. A bill for the relief of Ephy 
Grace Peshek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4501. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Pesic Villero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 4502. A bill for the relief of Robbie 
D. Larson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


16. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, rela- 
tive to the humane treatment and release of 
American prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnam and the National Liberation Front; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

17, Also, a memorial of the Legislature.of 
the territory of Guam, relative to compensa- 
tion to former owners of Federal property 
on Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

18. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, relative to calling a con- 
vention to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for sharing by State and 
local governments of Federal income tax 
revenues; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

19. Also, a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to Federal-State revenue 
sharing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

20. Also, a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to unemployment benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

21. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, relative to the tax- 
exempt status of State and local bonds; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

28. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Robert E. 
Kesel, Rochester, N.Y., relative to certain 
judicial proceedings; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

29. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, York, 
Pa., relative to certain judicial proceedings; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
Pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 

The following registrations were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1970: 

(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 

(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Ist | 2d 3d | 4th 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE ON ITEM “A"—(a) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee’’.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 

(ii) “Employer".—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as ‘‘employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMpLoyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NoTE ON Irem “C"’.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’'—$§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific lc nuog has caused to be issued or dis- 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 

expenditures in connection with f: 
ti Fl a “sien? herroinated titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and ute ion jee = wen. ore 3 queas 
sasana ho tad * Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) paN set Ge Bap eataAce) 


a name of printer or publisher (if publications 
g place an "X" in fhe box at the citations of statutes, where known; (d) were paid for by Betas filing) pi Hameo of 


left, so. that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 
longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1,2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the mature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
(Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. Academic & Professional Alliance for a 
Responsible Congress, 11 West 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Paul W. Airey, Consultant on Military 
and Legislative Affairs, 4517 Sunset Drive, 
Panama City, Fla. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, Inc., 
1501 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. James Anderson, 112 5th Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Academic & Professional Alliance 
for a Responsible Congress, 11 West 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bohemian National Cemetery Associa- 
tion, 5255 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago, Il. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Psychological As- 
sociation, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance & Securities Inc., 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Publishers, Inc., 
1826 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William S. Aud, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Anne Bailey, 4607 Asbury Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Academic & Professional Alliance 
for a Responsible Congress, 11 West 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Weldon V. Barton, Post Office Box 2251, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, Post Office Box 2251, 
Denver, Colo, 


A. A. D. Baumhart, Post Office Box 553, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

B. Green Olive Trade Association, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Winston Everett Bell, 1431 E. Charleston 
Boulevard No, 5, Las Vegas, Nev. 


A. Freddie J. Berg, 6105 Eastcliff Drive, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc. 


A. Max N. Berry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Meat Products Group, American Im- 
porters Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Gary Brown, Box 588, Lexington, N.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard L. Bullock, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers, 1701 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. The Candlelighters, 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle, & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Libby, McNeill, & Libby, 200 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen, & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Aceitunas de Mesa, S.A., Rosario, 10, 
Seville, Spain. 

A, William T. Cleary, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Clifford, Warnicke, Glass, McIlwain, & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. ONA Insurance, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Howard Samuel Clinkenbeard, 801 North 
Pitt Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Stephen Colangelo, 643 East Capitol 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William J. Colihan, Jr., 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Congress of Young Professionals for Po- 
litical Action, 733 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Counihan, Casey, & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Optical Manufacturers Association, 30 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Cox, Langford, & Brown, 1521 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Glaverbel (U.S.A.) Inc., 75 Plandome 
Road, Manhasset, N.Y. 

A. Crown Consultants, Post Office Box 
30373, Dallas, Tex. 

A. Louise G. Cushman, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. William Kay Daines, 1156 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Richard C. Darling, 1156 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles W. Davis, One First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Myron Stratton Home, Post Office 
Box 1178, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A. Jim L. Davis, 917 15th NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Rational Approach to Population, 917 
15th NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. D.C. Lawyers Against the War, 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


1025 


A. Claude J. Desautels & Associates, 1725 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Soybean Association, Hudson, 
Iowa. 
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A. Joseph DiStefano, 4880 MacArthur Bou- 
levard NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of District 50, Al- 
lied & Technical Workers, United States and 
Canada, 4880 MacArthur Boulevard NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Environmental Action, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Alfred S. Ercolano, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Ayenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. David G. Erskine, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ellen C. Ficklen, 3513 34th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Thomas F, Field, 2369 North Taylor 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. Taxation With Representation, 2369 
North Taylor Street, Arlington, Va. 


2000 P Street 


A. Mr, John S. Forsythe, Life Insurance 
Association. of America, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York. 

A, Robert W. Frase, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
Inc., 1826 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Joseph L. Gibson, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Vance M. Gilmer, Shell Oil Co., 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Susan F. Grober, 1110 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Grootemaat, Cook & Franke, 660 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. Martin Ryan Haley, 136 East 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. The Association of Traditional One- 
Bank Holding Cos., 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. G. Keith Haller, 2130 North Pierce Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Harper, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. A. J. Harris II, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association. of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Walter G. Held, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N-Y. 

A. Kathleen Q. Hourigan, 1720 Wyoming 
Avenue, Forty Fort, Pa. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Clarence T. Hoversten, 209 53d Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park (Argo Post 
Office) , Til. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Power Tool Institute, Inc., 604 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Dl. 


A. Peter W. Hughes, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Persons, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard M. Hunt, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. International Union of District 50, Al- 
lied and Technical Workers of United States 
and Canada, 4880 MacArthur Boulevard NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Chas, E. Jackson, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald J. James, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Urban Coalition Action Council, 
2100 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Martin Kamarck, 126 3d Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, George Kelm, One First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Tl. 

B. The Myron Stratton Home, Post Office 
Box 1178, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

A. Philip M, Knox, Jr., 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck, & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Basil Kontoyianes, 66 Prospect Street, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

B. Eastern Tape Corp., 2732 Rozzells Ferry 
Road, Post Office Box 1574, Charlotte, N.C. 

A. Leonard Lee Lane, 2401 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 380 Second 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 

A. Kate E. Lanxner, 3100 Hawthorne 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John Lindow, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B, American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, William J. Malatesta, 1629 K Street, 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A. Catherine Martinez, 643 East Capitol 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mr. Guy B. Maseritz, Life Insurance 
Association of America, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. Martha McCahill, 245 2d 

Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Citizens Committee for 
the Amendment To End the War, 245 2d 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


Street NE., 


A. Edward A. McDermott, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Society of Independent Gasoline 
Marketers of America, 230 South Bemiston 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. Patrick McElroy, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. Graham N., McKelvey, 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seatrain Lines, Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Migdal, Low, Tenney, & Glass, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Tie Fabrics Importers Association, c/o 
Migdal, Low, Tenney & Glass, Esqs., 598 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Miller & Chavelier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Forest Lawn Memorial Park Association, 
Glendale, Calif. 

A. Ann C. Minnerly, 2136 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Suite 505, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. John G. Mohay, The National Independ- 
ent Meat Packers Association, 1820 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. G. Merrill Moody, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington. 
D.C. 


A. Patricia Lee Moore, 103D Victory Village, 
Henderson, Nev. 

B. Self-employed. 

A. John Morgan, Communications Workers 
of America, 1925 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Jack Moskowitz, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. William G. Mullen, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B, National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A. National Air Carrier Association, 1730 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. None. 

A. The National Citizens Committee for the 
Amendment to End the War, 245 Second 
Street, NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N-Y. 

A. National Rural Housing Coalition, Room 
1024, Dupont Circle Building, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street, NW., Suite No. 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Jonathan Newkirk, 245 Second Street, 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE, Washington, D.C. 

A, John Z. Noyes, 4811 Montgomery Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 

A. Daniel J. O'Callaghan, 1820 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Jane O’Grady, AFL-CIO, 815 136th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. L. T. Barringer and Co., 161 South Front 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Peabody, Rivlin, Kelly, Cladouhos, Lam- 
bert & Brashares, 1730 M Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Volkswagen Dealers of America, c/o 
Gezon Motors, Inc., 3985 Plainfield Street, 
NE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim & Bal- 
lon, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Copyright Owners Negotiating Commit- 
tee, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Power Tool Institute, Inc., 604 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Ill, 

A. Jane Powers, 116 Wayne Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW. Suite 505, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. H. P. Pressler, 1122 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold Pruner, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

B. Oil Investment Institute, 1 Greenwich 
Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 


1 Greenwich Plaza, 


A. Rational Approach to Population, 917 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. David J. Reedy, 1517 Virginia Street, 
Downers Grove, Ill. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Il. 


A. Barbara Reid, Environmental Action, 
Room 200, 2000 P Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Environmental Action, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Earl F. Rieger, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


2000 P Street 
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B. National Association of Uniform Manu- 
facturers, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A, John S. Rippey, 1725 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Consumer Bankers Association, 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Miss Rebekah Rivers, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Wells, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Deltona Corp., 
Avenue, Miami, Fila. 


$250 SW. Third 


A. Sachs, Greenebaum, Frohlich & Taylor, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ontario Corp., 1200 West Jackson 
Street, Muncie, Ind. 


A. Sachs, Greenebaum, Frohlich & Tayler, 
839 17th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ontario Corp., 1200 West Jackson 
Street, Muncie, Ind. 

A. Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., Attorney, 
1920 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Publishers, Inc. 
1826 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Smathers, Merrigan & O'Keefe, 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Amanda Smith, 3124 38th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Academic and Professional Alliance 
for a Responsible Congress, 11 West 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John D. Smyers, One Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United Nations Development Corp., 322 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Arthur V. Smyth, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

A, J. Gilbert Stallings, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. Dr. Ronald F. Stinnett, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Greene & Hill, 1156 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Dallas Airmotive, Inc., 6114 Forest Park 
Road, Dallas, Tex. 


A. Paula A. Sweeney, 104 River Avenue, 
Norwich, Conn. 

B. Continuing Presence in Washington, 
Inc., 815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ivan Swift, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Robert F. Sykes, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teachers 
Association, 1225 Connecticut Ayenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. H. William Tanaka, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ajinomoto Co. of New York, Inc., Squibb 
Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. H. William Tanaka, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nosawa, New York, Inc., 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. H. William Tanaka, 1819 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association of 
Japan, 2-2, Marunouchi, 3-chome, Chiyoda- 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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A. Taxation with Representation, 2369 


North Taylor Street, Arlington, Va. 

A. W. M. Trevarrow, 1056 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 


A. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Donn L. Waage, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Washington Research Project Action 
Council, 1823 Jefferson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Fred Wegner, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Persons, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert L. White, Jr., 1730 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., 

B. Jonathan Development Corp., Post Of- 
fice Box 68, Chaska, Minn. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil Investment Institute, 1 Greenwich 
Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1970: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
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This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Nore on ITEM “A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(il) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers ‘subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


QUARTER 
REPORT 
Ist | 2d 


aa | stn 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Item “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


C] place an “X” in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<% 
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Nore on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to infiuence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution”— 


Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF Tuts Report Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.— (i) In General. Item “D" is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals——A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 


even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13" and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 
Dues and assessments 
Gifts of money or anything of value 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Torat for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5") 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7”) 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. .""—Sec. 302(a). 
ToTAL now owed to others on account of loans 


Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: ____.-__ 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 

Name and Address of Contributor 

(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 

$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 

$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Amount 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E"—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is ror AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
1. Public relations and advertising services 


Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“4") 

Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

Telephone and telegraph 

Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

All other expenditures 


Tora for this Quarter (Add “1" through “8") 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan... 
12. Tora now owed to person filing 
13. Lent to others during this Quarter 
14. Repayment received during this Quarter 


”’-—Sec. 302(b). 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 

In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” ‘Purpose.’ Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Sothoron Kirby Able, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. 

A. John J. Adams, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 330 South Fourth Street, 
Richmond, Va, 

D. (6) $1,700. 


A, Clarence G. Adamy, National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. S. Allan Adelman, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1515 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $75. 
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A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $6,800.79. E. (9) $6,800.79. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $8,066.66. E. (9) $6,050.87. 

A. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
Post Office Box 5800, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
Post Office Box 5800, Washington, D.C. 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 
ARBA Building, 525 School Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,308.80. E. (9) $4,308.80. 


A. Frederick K. Alderson, 40 Fort Williams 
Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $22. 


A. George Alderson, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. John R. Ale, American Life Convention, 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $21.60. 

A. Willis W. Alexander, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $5,266.93. 


A. Mrs. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee Against Repres- 
sive Legislation, 555 North Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $1,489.29. 


A. Kenneth D. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
444 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,687.50. E. (9) $52.77. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc, 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Division 689, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., No. 403, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $8,535.04. 

A. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $807.00. 

A, American Education Lobby, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $437.30. E. (9) $471.75. 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $38,725. E. (9) $38,725. 


A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $53,175.07. 


A. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $80,619.27. E. (9) $1,781.02. 

A. American Gas Association, 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 
D. (6) $1,550. E. (9) $185. 
A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $254,500.48. E. (9) $2,386.61, 
A. American Humane Association, 
Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,500. 
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A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $2,150. 

A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Admiral Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., et al. 

D. (6) $13,191.38. E. (9) $13,191.38. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,445.67. E. (9) $1,605.75. 


A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
fense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 

A. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,973.50. E. (9) $98.13. 
` A. American Lobby, Inc., 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $98.50. E. (9) $131.90. 


\A. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $181.01. 


February 17, 1971 


AA. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $23,768.75. 


A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, 

E. (9) $2,100. 

A, American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 1540 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,392.53. 


A. American Optometric Association, c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Box 605, 117 West Third 
Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,104.40. E. (9) $3,104.40. 

A. American Paper Institute, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,556. E. (9) $10,836. 
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A. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,181.96. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. The American Short Line RR. Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line RR. Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,194.57. E. (9) $1,194.57. 


A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Customs Brokers & Forwarders 
Association of America, Inc., 80 Wall Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 

D. (6) $712.50. E. (9) $56.15. 

A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


D. (6) $17,739.21. E. (9) $17,739.21. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $18,313.21. 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $160. 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,097.89. E. (9) $4,097.89. 

A. Edward T. Anderson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,408. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, Alabama Railroad Association, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

E. (9) $164.10. 


A. William C. Anderson, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,438. E. (9) $48.10. 

A. George W. Apperson, Amalgamated 
Transit Union Local Division 689, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Division 689, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Phoebe Waterman Foundation, Inc., 330 
Boulevard Building, 1819 John F. Kennedy 
Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $42.98. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,937.50. E. (9) $2,606.84. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bohemian National Cemetery Associa- 
tion, 5255 North Pulaski Road, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $221.91. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1220 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
464 Ellis Street, Mountain View, Calif. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Floor Covering Committee Affiliated with 
the National Council of American Importers, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A, Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance & Securities Inc., Institution- 
al Fund A, 100 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $10.60. 

A. Associated Credit Bureaus Inc., 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 

B. Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc., 6767 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $1,342. 
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A. Associated Dairymen, Inc., 1026 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
E. (9) $815. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1726 
K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D.(6) $300. E: (9) $300. 


A. Association for Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, 1920 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Akron, Canton and Youngstown R.R., 
Akron, Ohio, et al. 

D. (6) $5,690.19. E. (9) $5,690.19. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Atlanta Committee for Democratic Re- 
publican Independent Voter Education, 2540 
Lakewood Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $3,425. E. (9) $1,104.95. 


A, Atlantic Richfield Co., 717 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert L. Augenblick, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $74.35. 
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A. Richard W. Averill, American Opto- 
metric Association, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Box 605, 117 West Third 
Street, Winona, Minn, 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $301. 

A. Gary D. Avery, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $116.25. E. (9) $26, 

A. Michael H. Bader, 1730 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association for Broadcast Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. John C, Bagwell, Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association, 723 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Ernest L. Barcella, 
Corp., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


General Motors 


A. Thomas H. Barksdale, Jr., 1485 Wagga- 
man Circle, McLean, Va. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $300. 
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A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Clearly, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Arthur R; Barnett, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. David S. Barrows, 214 Century Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Douglas County Court- 
house, Roseburg, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $254.62. 


A. Ross Bass Associates, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. A. David Baumhart, Post Office Box 
553, Lorain, Ohio. 

B. Green Olive Trade Association, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Mrs. Dita Davis Beard, Public Relations 
ITT Bullding, 1707 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., ITT Building, 1707 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $3,675. E. (9) $4,565. 


A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Congress of Railways Unions, 400 First 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,548.75. E. (9) $383. 

A. John H. Beidler, Committee for Com- 
munity Affairs, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $583.34. E. (9) $262.36. 


A. James F. Bell, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $298.62. 


A. Reed A, Benson, John Birch Society, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 

A. Robert L. Bevan, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $10. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,490. E. (9) $157.30. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagon, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amlagamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. S. G. Bishop, 1850 Columbia Pike, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B. Transportation-Communication Di- 
vision, Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, 
mont, Tl. 


A. John L. Blake, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A, William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

E. (9) $395.24. 


A. William Blum, Jr., 704 Federal Bar 
Building, 1815 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $883.34. E. (9) $306.42. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Gottesman & 
Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $220.50, 


A, Eugene F. Bogan, Bogan & Freeland, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
A, G. Stewart Boswell, American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 1120 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $316.78. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Pioneer Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associ- 
ation, Pioneer Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. Melvin J: Boyle, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Wayne W. Bradley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $307.10. 
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A. Charles N. Brady, Highway Department, 
American Automobile Association, 1712 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of 
the Beverage Industry. 

A. Cyril F. Brickfield, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $135.50. 

A. Thomas C. Brickle, 1835 K Street NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Tl. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Parke C. Brinkley, the Madison Building, 
1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 


A, Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $16.50. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,008. 


1737 H Street 


A. David A. Brody, Washington Office, 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1640 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 

D. (6) $14,973.50. E. (9) $14,973.50. 

A. E. Fontaine Broun, Man-Made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $75. 

A. Joe B. Browder, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 
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A. C. Willman Brown, National Association 
of Marine Services, Inc., 11501 Georgia Ave- 
nue, Silver Spring, Md. 

D, (6) $1,000. E. (9) $3,275. 

A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ebasco Industries, 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $937.50. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cominco American Inc., West 818 Riv- 
erside, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $2.46. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., 
Service Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $2.68. 


1625 I Street 


Public 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Drew & Schomer, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. International Franchise Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Drew & Schomer, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

B. Council of Housing Producers, an asso- 
ciation of housing producers, 1901 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of CPA's, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
12285, 1918 North Parkway, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. W. Warren Buck, Jr., 1835 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 
fus & Co., 2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $100.76. 


Drey- 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. George J. Burger, National Federation 
of Independent Business, 921 Washington 
Building, 15th & New York Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th & 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,250. (9) $2,000.76. 

A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, Butte, 
Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $134.54. 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 
Ky. 
D. (6) $5,620.80. E. (9) $487.50. 


A. George B. Burnham, 120 C Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous Stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 120 C Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $135. E. (9) $135. 


A. George Burnham, IV, United States Steel 
Corp., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $127. 


A. Charles S. Burns, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $825. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

B. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 18th and Hunting 
Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. George Bursach, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Bank Directors, Na- 
tional Press Building, Wasnington, D.C. 


A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $310. 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the Stars, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. John H. Callahan, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $240. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
es “ipa 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 

©. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $832.30. 

A. Donald L. Calvin, 11 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, Ring Building, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $136.36. 


11 Wall 


A. Charles Argyll Campbell, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $122.50. 
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A. Marvin Caplan, Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 615 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,463.50. E. (9) $111.10. 

Michael H. Cardozo, 1 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 1 
Dupont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Norval E. Carey, 1025 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $375. 

A. Philip Carlip, 650 4th Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

B. District 2, National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, 650 4th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Philip Carlip, 675 4th Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

B. Seafarers International Union, 675 4th 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,348.62. 

A. Carolinas Association of Mutual Insur-~ 
ance Agents, 501 Raleigh Building, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

E.(9) $375. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. E. (9) $293.43. 


A. Albert A. Carretta, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Work Glove Manufacturers Association, 
1604 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Il. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. John R. Carson, 20 Chevy Chase Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Blue Allan Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, Post Office Box 
2251, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $112.50. E. (9) $3.60. 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Nec- 
essity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Office Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

D. (6) $20,227.38. E. (9) $3,359.61. 


A, E. Michael Cassady, 1130 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Water Resources Associated, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank R. Cawley, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 

B. Agriculture Publishers Association, Wil- 
son Plaza Building, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 

A. Frank R. Cawley, Harcourt Brace Jovan- 
ovich, Inc., 1625 “I” Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
I Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $88. E. (9) $88.59. 

A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., 2300 Cal- 
vert Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Cordage Institute, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $468. E. (9) $170. 
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A. Donald E. Channeil, 1705 DeSales Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 De- 
Sales Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $37.50. 

A. Chapman, Duff, & Lenzini, 932 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners, Secretary's 
Office, 5727 Blake Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A, Chapman, Duff, & Lenzini, 932 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Libby, McNeill & Libby, 200 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $42.94. 

A. Chapman, Duff, & Lenzini, 932 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Committee for the Re- 
cording Arts, 1012 South Robertson Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $537.52. 

A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, DiC. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,083.33. 


1625 I 


A. Wiliam C. Chapman, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit; Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,726.96, 

A. Leslie Cheek IIT, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 


1660 L. Street 


A. Mr. A, H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $450. 


A. Edwin Christianson, Post Office Box 
2251, Denver, Colo, 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, Post Office Box 
2251, Denver, Colo. 


A. Lowell T. Christison, 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, 1026 
17th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $96.90. E. (9) $57.75. 


A. Albert T. Church, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $47.50. E. (9) $3.43. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association. of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $38,977.06. E. (9) $1,880.56. 


A. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 206 Premier Building, 1725 I Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,025.00. E. (9) $35,832.00. 


A. Allen C. K, Clark, Shipbuilders Council 
of America, 1730 K Street, NW., Washington, 
DC, 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Earl W. Clark, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $154.06. 
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A. Mr. Robert M. Clark,, The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., 1100 Con- 
necticut Ayenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Tih, 

A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125 Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aceitunas de Mesa, S/A. Rosario, 10 Se- 
ville, Spain. 

E. (9) $12. 

A, Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cabot’ Corp., 125 High Street, Boston, 
Mass., et al. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Interbank Card Association, 110 East 
59th Street—Suite 3600, New- York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,300. E. (9) $58.11. 

A, Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $262.87. 


A. Walter S. Clement, 915 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Norfolk and Western Railway Co., 8 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $152. 

A. Earle ©. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Brands, Inc., 245 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $65. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C; 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) 365. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $65. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris Inc., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $65. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

E. (9) $65. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain, & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Avco Corp., 750 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $99.75. 


1776 K 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. General American Transportation Corp., 
120 South Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ml. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIiwain, & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Owens-Illinois, Inc., Madison Avenue 
and St. Clair Street, Box 1035, Toledo, Ohio. 

D. (8) $10,000. E. (9) $2,000. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain, & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Realty Committee on Taxation, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. William J. Clinton, 328 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Project Pursestrings, 328 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $435. E. (9) $65. 

A. David Cohen, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $411.21. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. William J. Colley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $697.63. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill, & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $475. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill, & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Boston Herald Traveler Corp., 300 
Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $400. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill, & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, Carpenter Technology Corp., Reading, 
Pa. 


D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $525. 

A. James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $125. 

A. Paul G. Collins, The Industrial National 
Bank of Rhode Island, 111 Westminster 
Street, Providence, R.I. 

B. The Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island, 111 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I. 

D. (6) $68.75. 

A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma~- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver; Colo. 


A. Harrison Combs, Jr., 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3799.25. 
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A. The Committee for Broadening Commer- 
cial Bank Participation in Public Financing, 
50 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A, Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $2,022.54. E. (9) $1,550.04. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W: m, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,095. E. (9) $458.95. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,535. E. (9) $5,483.83. 

A. Committee of Foreign-Owned Banks, 52 
Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

D: (6) $2,700. E. (9) $1,014.17. 

A. Committee to Except Assembled U.S. 
Textile Articles from Quotas, 608 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $4,000. 

A. Congress of Young Professionals for Po- 
litical Action, 733 15th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,695. E. (9) $2,506.82. 

A. Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Ince., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $233.61. 

A: Howard M. Conner, 1725 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $499.24. 

A. James T. Conner, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $733. E. (9) $81.75. 

A. John A, Conner, 2139 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
clation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Harry N. Cook, Suite 200, 1130 17th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Waterways Conference. 

A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr., 1776 K Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $822.24, 


A. (Miss) Eileen D. Cooke, 200 C Street, SE, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $83.36, 

A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc. 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va; 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Box 1123, Portsmouth, N.H. 

D. (6) $3750. E. (9) $1159.19, 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D.C, 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1055 W. 
Hastings St., Vancouver 1, Canada. 

DÐ: (6) $3,000. 

A, Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. (9) $64.85. 

A. Darrell Coover, 1625 I Street NW., Rm. 
812, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $593. 


A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 
1511 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, 50 S. LaSalle. St., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lilly Endowment, Inc., 914 Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Allan D. Cors, 1629 Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $76.42. 

A. Robert M. Coultas, Suite 508, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute for Rapid Transit, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, I1 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $726.67. E. (9) $726.67. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Hig- 
gens Road, Park Ridge, Ill. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street NW.; Washington, D.C. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association of 
America, Inc., 2017 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jewelers Vigilance Committe, Inc., 156 
East 52d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, 


A. Raymond L. Courage, 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors As- 
sociation, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. MGIC Investment Corp., 600 Marine 
Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Research Libraries, 1527 
New Hampshire Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Glaverbel (U.S.A.), Inc., 75 Plandome 
Road, Manhasset, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,046. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo 

A, Jay Creswell, Sr., Trustee the Universal 
Exchange, Post Office Box 8701, Orlando, Fla. 

E. (9) $324.60. 


A. Francis D. Cronin, 100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American Mining Congress, 100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 


A. Mr. H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes, 12050 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. A. Crowder, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. F. Bosley Crowther 3d, 
Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 


1515 Wilson 


Inc., 1515 


A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,999.99. E. (9) $2,392.73. 


A. John R. Dalton, 420 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B, Associated Railways of Indiana, 420 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. John C. Datt, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, T. 

D. (6) $969. E. (9) $24.53. 


A. Philip J. Daugherty, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., W ; D.C. 

D. (6) $2,206.75 E. (9) $104.25. 


A. John Davenport, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $67.50. 
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A. Aled P. Davies, 
Street, Chicago, IN. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $288.89. 


59 East Van Buren 


1 First National 


A. Charles W, Davis, 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago. 
E. (9) $1,013.60. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


A, Charles W. Davis, 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $34,577.62. E. (9) $781.14. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Trans Union Corp., 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $107.44, 


1 First National 
111 West Jackson 


A. Fred E. Davis, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $125. 


A. R. Hilton Davis, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $59.50. E. (9) $12. 

A. Davis, Wright, Todd, Riese & Jones, 
4200 Seattle-First National Bank Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Arctic Slope Native Association, Post 
Office Box 486, Barrow, Alaska. 

E. (9) $4,915.69. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D.C, 


A. Donald S. Dawson, Attorney, 723 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A, Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, New Delhi, India. 

A. Charles W. Day, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Ford Motor Co.; Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $128. E. (9) $246. 

A. D.C. Lawyers Against the War, 1812 N 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $204.45. E. (9) $3,475.51. 

A. Tony T. Dechant, Post Office Box 2251, 
Denver, Colo: 
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B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, Post Office Box 
2251, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $131.21. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Ray Denison, Legislative Representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $463.60. 

A. Max A. Denny, 1629 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Leslie E. Dennis, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ml. 

D. (6) $618.36. E. (9) $147.18. 

A. Claude J. Desautels Associates, 206 Pre- 
mier Building, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Claude J. Desautels Associates, 206 
Premier Building, 1725 Eye Street NW. 
Washington,, D.C. 

B. American Soybean Association, Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Claude J. Desautels, Citizens Committee 
for Postal Reform, Inc., 1725 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D.(6) $6,730.78. 


A. C. H. DeVaney, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 

.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,934. E. (9) $32.85. 

A. R. Daniel Devlin, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $197. E. (9) $197. 


A. Edison W. Dick, 618 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,275. 


A. George S. Dietrich, Association for 
Broadcast Engineering Standards, Inc., 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association for Broadcast Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, P. O. Box 388, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,389.79. E. (9) $229.79, 


A. Timothy V..A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
P. O. Box 15830, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600.76. E. (9) $50.76. 
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A, Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yuba County Water Agency, Marysville, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,243.50, E. (9) $43.50. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 
D. (6) $31,559.94. E. (9) $31,559.94. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. William H. Dodds, UAW, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, UAW, 8000 East Jeffer- 
son, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,237. E. (9) $248, 


1126 16th 


A. C. L. Dorson, 501 13th Street NW. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 501 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,018.98. E. (9) $260. 

A. Dow, Lohnes and Albertson, Suite 500, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Newspaper Committee for Cablevision, 
David R, Bradley, Agent, News Press & Ga- 
zette Co., 9th and Edmond Streets, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 


A. Thomas J, Downey, 701 Central Trust 
Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 
B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 


A. F. Raymond Downs, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Robert H. Doyle, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,281. 

A. Franklin B. Dryden. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $75. 


1776 K 


A. M. L. DuMars, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. 


A. J. D. Durand, Association of Oil Pipe 
Lines, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $265. 


A. Henry I. Dorshak, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
DC 


B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975. 

A, Roy W. Easley, 1735 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 De Sales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, 734 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $39.23. E. (9) $46.55. 


A. Hallett D. Edson, 956 N. Monroe Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 N. Monroe Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $10.20. 
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A. Macon T. Edwards, 1918 N. Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $405. E. (9) $84.46. 

A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J, C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., American Rail- 
roads Building, Washington, D.C 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $327.78. E. (9) $175.51. 

A. Harmon L. Elder, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wiison E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $76.91. 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

D. (6) $3,030.97. E. (9) $2,884.77. 

A. John M, Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. D. A. Ellsworth, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,219.74. E. (9) $647.53. 

A. Joseph T. Elvoue, Post Office Box 339, 
Savannah, Ga. 

B. Savannah Foods & Industries, Inc., 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., a Subsid- 
iary, Post Office Box 339, Savannah, Ga. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


1200 Tower Building, 


A. Northcutt. Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., 111 North Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 302 State 
Building, 217 West First Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Richard W. Emory, 1400 Mercantile 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fairgrounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $440.42. 
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A. Grover W. Ensley, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $210.40. E. (9) $86.80, 

A. Alfred S. Ercolano, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,781. E. (9) $425. 


A. David G. Erskine, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. John D. Fagan, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,575. E. (9) $32.50. 

A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. 

A. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, Post Office Box 2261, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $63,478.15. E. (9) $16,046.61. 

A. Thomas F. Field, 2369 North Taylor 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. Taxation With Representation, 2369 
North Taylor Street, Arlington, Va. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1500 Guinness Tower, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $7,749.99. E. (9) $144. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries of Canada, Fourth Floor, 
117 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, 
Canada, 

D.. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $28. 


A. Francis S. Filbey, United Federation of 
Postal Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
AFL-CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,739.77. 


A. Thomas W. Fink, Ring Building, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $396. E. (9) $18.69, 


A. Mello G. Fish, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $776.85. E. (9) $151.17. 
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A. William J. Flaherty, Disabled American 
Veterans, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $5,625. 


A. Roger Fleming, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,675. E. (9) $53.02. 


February 17, 1971 


A. Frank U. Fletcher, Fletcher, Heald, 
Rowell, Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 420 Madison Avenue, New York N.Y. 


A. Law Firm of Fletcher, Heald, Rowell & 
Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcasters, 
420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Gene N., Fondren, Post Office Box 192, 
Taylor, Tex. 

B. Texas Railroads, as previously reported. 

D. (6) $3,085. E. (9) $780.38. 

A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
1375 Peachtree Street, NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $257.30. 

A. John G. Fox, 2000 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American -Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $67. 

A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $50.20. E. (9) $22.10. 

A. Walter L, Frankland, Jr., 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $624.90. E. (9) $309.47. 

A. R. Frank Frazier, National Broller 
Council, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. Robert M. Frederick, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,125. 


1616 H Street 


A. James O. Freeman, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Savings and Loan League, 111 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $81. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street, NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $44,405. E. (9) $14,298. 

A. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) 

A. Owen V. Frisby, 900 17th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,148.70. 


A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 2600 Virginia 


Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Public Power Association, 


2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $275. 
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A. Paula Frohman, 2301 41st Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B; Zero Population Growth, Inc., 330 Sec- 
ond Street, Los Altos, Calif. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $67. 

A, Bernard Fuchs, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Residents & In- 
terns, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $607.50. 

A. David C. Fullarton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $428. 


A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anchor Corp., 40 Parker Road, Eliza- 
beth, N.J., et al. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Royal Crown Cola Co., Columbus, Ga. 


A. James E. Gaffigan, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Henry E. Gardiner, the Anaconda Co., 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25.95. 


A. William B. Gardiner, Disabled American 
Veterans, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $4,875. D. (9) $152.12. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associs- 
tion, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 


A. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Jose A. Gemeil, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. S. E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 1250 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 

A. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. William T. Gibb, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $108.06 E. (9) $1.91. 


A, Ernest Giddings, American Association 
of Retired Persons National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Association of Retired Persons, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,211. E. (9) $23.74. 
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A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,025. E. (9) $93.43. 

A. Neal P. Gillen, 1707 L Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
1707 L Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Howard F. Gillette, Jr., 3011 Ordway 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Project Pursestrings, 3011 Ordway Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $620. 


A. Dave Givens, Tennessee Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 916 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
734 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $1.66. 


A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $7.50, 


A. James M, Goldberg, American Retail 
Federation, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1250. 


A. Don A. Goodall, 416 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cyanamid Co., Wayne, N.J. 

D. (6) $382.80. E. (9) $90.10. 


A. W. S. Gookin, 403 North Brown Avenue, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 


A. Frederick D. Goss, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $218. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Government Employees Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


"D. (6) $11,559.48. E. (9) $5,899.86. 


A. Donald E. Graham, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopers- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $1,437.76. E. (9) $44.88. 

A. George Grant, 1619 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest. Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6). $1,100. 
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A. Cornelius R. Gray, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James A, ge 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D 

B. National =e Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, 2189 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Robert Keith Gray, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 1785 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill and Knowiton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $185. 


A. Mrs, Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $114.55. 

A. Samuel A. Grayson, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 611 Idaho Buliding, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Dale Greenwood, Washington Railroad 
Association, 302 Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. William G. Greif, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Fred J. Greiner, Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
DL, 

B. Evaporated Milk Association, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A: John F. Griner, American Federation of 
Government Employees, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $9,479.40. E. (9) $2,850.37. 


A. Grootemaat, Cook & Franke, 660 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B.Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 North Wa- 
ter Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $600, E. (9) $185.45. 


A. James J. Gudinas, Highway Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association, 
1712 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washing, D.O. 


A. Dr. Harry P. Guenther, National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $17.73. 


A. Jerome R. Gulan, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street & New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C 

D. (8) "$3,000. E. (9) 9 $300. 


A. Robert J. Habenicht, 1400 South Joyce 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. A. H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $300: E. (9) $250. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 


Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $32.22. 
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A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 
B. Labor- ent Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


.C. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $53.85. 


A. Matthew Hale, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 90 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. G. Hall, Industry-Government Rela- 
tions, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $2,099.03. 


A. John F. Hall, National Forest Products 
Association, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,157.56. 

A. Keith Halliday, 1725 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. 


—_— 


A. Norman S. Halliday, Magazine Publish- 
ers Association, Inc., 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $495.71. 


A. Thomas A. Halsted, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Council for a Livable World, 201 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,749.98. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ida Cason Callaway Foundation, Pine 
Mountain, Ga. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Law Study Committee, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 


A, Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 845 
Third Ayenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Parmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,463.74. E. (9) $125.38. 

A. Edward F. Harding, 140 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


Calif. 

D. (6) $68. E. (9) $140.71. 

A. Franklin Hardinge, Jr., 1444 Wentworth 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 1183 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $219.88. 
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A. Andrew E. Hare, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $14.25. 

A. Mrs. Mildred B. Harman, National 
WCTD, suite 640 Warner Building, 13th and 
E Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
Soos Union, 1780 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


D. (6) $825. E. (9) $370.70. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., American Life 
Convention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $420. E. @) e $31.78. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopers- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $1,812. E. (9) $58.33. 

A. John H. Harper, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panties, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $33.50. E. (9) $142.33. 

A. Dennis E. Hart, Standard OIl Co, (In- 
Sean ), 1000 16th Street NW., Washington, 

B. Standard Oll Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $996. E. (9) $18.95. 


A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Lewis B. Hastings, Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., 320 North Center Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Walter A. Hasty, Jr., American 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $962.30. 


A. Michael D. Hathaway, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150, 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $182.88. E. (9) $14.50. 


A. Kit H. Haynes, American Farm Bureau 
te ha 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 

.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $64.60. 

A. Lyn Hayes, 917 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Hayes and Hayes, Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 
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A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washintgon, D.C. 

D. (6) $538.32. E. (9) $538.32. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,596.80. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, National League of 
Insured Sayings Associations, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,700. 

A. Walter G. Held, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 1014, Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ross E. Heller, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $579. 

A, Phil D. Helmig, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 717 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $471.78. 


A. Richard I, Hersh, Box 1383, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

B. Agway, Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 

D. (6) $460. E. (9) $238.70, 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 


. Savage Arms, et. al, Westfield, Mass. 
D. (6) $11,416.50. E. (9) $49.45. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, W: n, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 410 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Law Offices Hester & Stone, 432 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Association, 1750 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $137.10. 

A. Andrew I. Hickey, Jr., Federal National 
Mortgage Association, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,990.63. E. (9) $616.44. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, Iowa Railway Associa- 
tion, 720 Bankers Trust Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Association, 720 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A, John W. Hight, Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Teresa B. Hightower, 1625 I Street NW., ers Association, 1226 Connecticut Avenue 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $120. 


A. J. Eldred Hill, Jr., Unemployment Bene- 


D.C. 
B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,000. 


A. James J. Hill, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


4. E. Joseph Hillings, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Airlines, Inc., Post Office Box 
2055 AMF, Miami, Fla. 

D. (6) $109.97. E. (9) $109.97. 


A. Harry R. Hinton, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $798.15. 

A. Mrs. Mae Hipsley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $787.50 E. (9) $86.41. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195. 


A. Mr. Lee B, Holmes, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $5,014, 

A. John W. Holton, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $3,668.50. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, president, Shipbuilders 
Council of America, 1730 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Thomas B. House. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Il. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 


A. Charles L. Huber, Disabled American 
Veterans, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold 


, Ky. 
D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,454.17. 


A. Peter W. Hughes, American Association 
Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 


of 


NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $279.47. 


A. David J, Humphreys, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufactured Housing Association of 
America, Inc., 39 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
In ‘ 


D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $1,000. 


A. David J, Humphreys, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Recreational Vehicle Institute, Inc,, 
2720 Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,441.93. 


A. Robert R. Humphreys, Air Transport As- 
sociation of America, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air rt Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W: D.C. 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $115.30. 


A. Richard M. Hunt, 1660 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) $140. 

A. James L. Huntley, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
ae O, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 


"D. (6) $5,861.49. E. (9) $947.69. 


A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., The American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute 
1735 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $4,536.01. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Norman E. Watkins, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $226. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. 


A. Hydeman & Mason, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C, Penney Co., Inc., 1801 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $447.50. E. (9) $107.40. 

A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Ayenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


of Architects, 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, room 808, 
135 East llth Place, Chicago, Ml. 

B. Ilinois Railroad Association, room 808, 
135 East 11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,185.50. E. (9) $2,221.31. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, United Fresh Pruit 
& Vegetable Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. INA Corp., 
delphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $300. 


1600 Arch Street, Phila- 


A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. 6. $5,947.99. E. (9) $5,947.99. 
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A. Harry A. Inman, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, New York, N.Y. 

A. Institute for Rapid Transit, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bi-State Transit System, 6839 Park Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo., et al, 

D. (6) $100,125. E. (9) $2,033.60. 

A. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,087.68. 


1612 K 


A. International Brotherhood of Painters 
& Allied Trades, 217 North Sixth Street, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $14,808.10. 

A. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,637.60. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $11,243.63. E.(9) $8,615.40. 

A. William E. Isaeff, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald A. Jacks, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 
1025 Connecticut. Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $100. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 1120 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $150.34. 

A. Raymond M. Jacobson, 1819 H Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Walter K. Jaenicke, National Forest Pro- 
ducts Association, 1619 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $200. 

A. Robert L. James, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Bank of 
America Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $50. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1634 
Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Dantel Jaspan, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,240.24. E. (9) $221.59. 

A. H. Bradley Johnson, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


"B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $725. 
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A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, Post Office Box 2251, 
Denver, Colo. 


D. (6) $3,913.73. E. (9) $181.74. 


A. Spencer A. Johnson, National Home 
Furnishings Association, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Home Furnishings Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Ned Johnston, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Herbert Jolovitz. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $130. E. (9) $16. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, The Signal Cos. at 
Washington, D.C., 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Cos., Inc., 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1010 Wilshire 


A. George Bliss Jones, Alabama Railroad 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $20.75. 

A. Dr. Oliver H. Jones, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $7,403. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Ardon B. Judd, Jr. 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Dresser Industries, Inc., 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C 

E. (9) $350. 


1100 Connecticut 


A. Francis M. Judge, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parentsand Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E, (9) $8.25. 


A. Frank M. Karsten, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Affiliated Government Organizations, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $7.55. 

A. Gerald M. Katz, 1400 Mercantile Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural. So- 
ciety, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $440:42. 
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A. Carleton R. Kear, Jr., 1625. I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Capt. William J. Keating, 500 Folger 
Building, 725 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


B. National Grain & Feed Association, 500 
Folger Building, 725 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 


A. Charles C. Keeble, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex, 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
corneas). Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 

x. 

E. (9) $16.20. 


A. Eugene A. Keeney, American Retail 
hr acta 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,250. 


1616 H 


A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold V. Kelly, Unemployment Benefit 
Advisors, Inc., 720 Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
720 Hotel Washington, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward F. Kenehan, Fletcher, Heald, 
Rowell, Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM. Broadcast- 
ers, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C; 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $192.31. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, Marathon Oil Co., 
420 Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $112.95. 


A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B: Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 


D. (6) $4,119.98. E. (9) $1,146.45. 

A. Thomas P. Kerester, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $750, E. (9) $150. 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 1108 Stuart Road, Hern- 
don, Va. r 

B. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Genter, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250.. E. (9) $275. 
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A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW,, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $66.22. 

A. Charles L, King, American Life Con- 
vention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.O. 

B. American- Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, NI. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $12. 

A. Joseph T. King, 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Counsel for Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

E. (9) $924.05. 

A. Mr. William S. Kingman, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

A. John M. Kinnaird, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $653.24. 

A. Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, Mas- 
ters & Rowe, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Herbert C. Kirstein, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,560. E. (9) $132.95. 


A. Ernest A. Kistler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $226.19. (9) $662.36. 


A. James D. Kittelton, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 


A. Ralph W. Kittle. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 409 LaSalle Build- 
ing, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Inc., West Higgins Road, Hoffman 
Estates, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $91.70. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,066.84. 

A. Keith R. Knoblock, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Mr. Robert M. Koch, 1315 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 
1315 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $51. 

A. Wm. L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $152.20. 
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A. Horace R. Kornegay, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $175. 


1776 K 


A. Kenneth S. Kovack, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,877.50. E. (9) $1,604.34. 


A. Howard R. Koven and Abe Fortas, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., and Canal 
Square, 1054 31st Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250.00. E. (9) $250. 

A. June Kysilko Kraeft, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $165. 

A. Miss Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $663.30. 

A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, Aerospace Industries 
Association, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,784. E. (9) $841.85. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,267.72. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc. 


D. (6) $11,419.85. E. (9) $9,039.80. 


A. A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $250. 

A. Ronald A. Lang, 330 Madison Ayenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Albert Lannon, 1341 G Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3610.68. E. (9) $396.55. 


A. James J. LaPenta, Jr., 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $364.32. 


A, Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200.00. E. (9) $525.00. 


A. Donald F. Lavanty, American Optometric 
Association, 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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B. American Optometric Association, Box 
605, 117 W. 3d Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $398. E. (9) $413. 


A. George H. Lawrence, American Gas As- 
sociation, Inc., 1515 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $110. 

A. William Lazarus, American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,250. 


1515 


A. Robert F, Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $267.84. 

A. Robert J. Leigh, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Nils A. Lennartson, Railway Progress In- 
stitute, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,999.98. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,086.25. E. (9) $91.00. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Producers of Ferroalloys 
and Related Products, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $320. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. J. Stanly Lewis, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,103.50. 


A. Herbert Liebenson, National Small Bus- 
iness Association, 1225 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,200. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,262.68. E. (9) $10,262.68. 

A. John Lindow, American Retail Federa- 
tion, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,250. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, Association of Maxi- 
mum Service Telecasters, Inc., 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 De Sales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10.40. E. (9) $4. 
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A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Dafoe 
& Krause, Ninth floor, Loyalty Building, Port- 


tion of the Pacific Coast, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, 3 Hart, Duncan, Dafoe 
& Krause, Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. National Maritime Compensation Com- 
mittee, Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


A. Charles B. Lipsen, Active Ballot Club 

mt, Retail Clerks International As- 

sociation, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 EK Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $918.91. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $446.26. E. (9) $259.91. 

A. Livestock Producers Committee, 
NBC Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Livestock Producers Committee, 2000 
NBC Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $689.50. 


2000 


A. Robert R. Lovelace, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1250 
Connecticut, Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450, E. (9) $75. 

A. James F. Lovett, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 


D. (6) $700. E. (9) $200. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $251.50. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Wilbur C. Lowrey, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oll Co., 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Clarence T. Lundquist, 4822 Tilden 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menswear Retailers of America, R-390 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. James H. Lynch, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $3,868.20. E. (9) $234.42. 
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A. Shane MacCarthy, 1730 North Lynn 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $1,350. 

A. John R. MacKenzie, Automobile Manu- 
facturer’s Association, Inc., 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturer’s Association, 
Inc., 320 North Center Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. H. E. Mahiman, American Optometric 
Association, 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Box 
605, 117 West Third Street Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $20. 

A. Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Andre Maisonpierre, 666 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 

E. (9) $1070. 


A. William J. Malatesta, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Ben J. Man, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,384.62. E. (9) $625.94, 

A. Carter Manasco, 5932 Chesterbrook Road, 
McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,625. E. (9) $122.30. 

A. Mike Manatos, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $82.68. E. (9) $82.68. 

A, Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $875. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. John V. Maraney, 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

E. (9) $5,000. 


324 East Capitol 


A. Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, One 
West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $3,438. E. (9) $187.79. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $574.50. 


A. Ralph J. Marlatt, 640 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 640 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7,052,90. 
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A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North Water 
E. (9) $2,297.80. 
A. J. Paull Marshall, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., 
.C. 


American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) $143.08. E. B49) $122.30. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $120. 

A. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $440.42. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Association on Ja- 
panese Textile Imports, Inc., 2021 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Japanese American 
Citizens League, 2021 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Masaoka-Ishikawa 
and Associates, Inc., 2021 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Paul J. Mason, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $116.03. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,769.12. E. (9) $1,599.08. 

A. Mr. P. H. Mathews, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $1,196.35. E. (9) $672.44. 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Elec. Cos., 1140 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $530. E. (9) $435.93. 


A. Charles E. Mattingly, National Legis- 
lative Commission, The American Legion, 
1608 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,612. E. (9) $203.01. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Company, 270 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, 2800 
N. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $5,420. E. (9) $950. 


A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, Room 
1012, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Martha McCahill, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Citizens’ Committee for 
the Amendment to End the War, 245 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $20. 

A. Martha McCahill, 328 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Project Pursestrings, 328 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $830. 


A, William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300.00 or less. 


A. John A. McCart, Government Employes 
Council, AFL-CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $2,820.58. 


A. Jack F. McCarthy, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Utilities, Inc., 
Drive, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

E, (9) $124. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf-Western Industries, Inc., 
Gulf-Western Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 52d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. E. L. McCulloch, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

eers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $81.50. 

A. Albert L. McDermott, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 777 ith Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,877.50, E. (9) $958.69. 


A, Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $122.63. 

A. William G. McFadzean, Apostle Islands 
Residents Committee, 505 Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $5,820.58. E. (9) $5,056.68. 

A. J. Raymond McGlaughlin, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $6,000. 
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A. Marshall C. McGrath. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $220.53. 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., W n, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $347.55. 

A. Peter E. McGuire, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 

D. (6) $2,492.34. E. (9) $1,237.11. 

A. Clifford G, McIntire, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh, Jr., Railway, La- 
bor Executives’ Association, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,749.99. 

A. Graham N. McKelvey, 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $300. 


A. William F. McKenna, National League of 
Insured Savings Associations, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Association, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $117.50. 


A, Marvin L. McLain, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,875. E. (9) $38.55. 

A. Mrs. Teresa D. McLaughlin, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1,753. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $178. 

A. William F. McManus, General Electric 
Co., 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $475. 

A, Clarence M. McMillan, National Candy 
Wholesalers Association, Inc., 1430 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Association, 
Inc., 1430 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. C. W. McMillan, National Press Build- 
ing, 14th & F Streets, Washington, D.C. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 1540 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
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B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $513.01. E. (9) $30.86. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $332.49. 


A. McNutt, Dudley, & Easterwood, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. American Dredging Co., et al., 12 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., et al. 

D. (6) $5,150. E. (9) $134.49. 


A. George G, Mead, 128 O Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Society of Radiologic 
Technoloigsts, 645 North Michigan Aveune, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,000. E, (9) $675. 


A. George G. Mead, 128 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Theatre 
Owners, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1174.89. 


A. Medical Surgical Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
B. Medical Surgical Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $112.50. E. (9) $1446.24. 


A. Mr. Carl J. Megel, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO, 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,100. 


A. Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $362.11. 


A. R. Otto Meletzke, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

(6) $201.85. 


A. Mr. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $2,902.76. 


A. Lawrence O. Merthan, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $305. 


A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C: 

A. Meyer, George F., Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $854.17. 


A. Larry L. Meyer, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,250. 


A. James G. Michaux, 777 14th Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Federated Department Stores, Inc., 222 
West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. (6) $500. 
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A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,950. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Guif Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1815 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1815 Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $988.15. 

A. Hermon I. Miller, National Turkey Fed- 
eration, 5116 Moorland Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Turkey Federation, Mount 
Morris, Tl. 

A. Joe D. Miller, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ml. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, Consultant, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association, et al. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. $1,000. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Failing 
Building, Portland. 

E. (9) $320.88. 

A. Robert H. Miller, Tenneco Inc., 402 Solar 
Building, 1000 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $72.28. 


Post Office Box 2511, 


A. Jack Mills, 1776 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Daniel Minchew, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., 3-M Center, Saint Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
3-M Center, Saint Paul, Minn. 


A. John G. Mohay, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Eastern Meat Packers Association, 734 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15. 

A, John G. Moray, 734 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D, (6) $250. 
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A. Joseph E. Moody, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bituminous Coal Operators Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. O. William Moody, Jr., 815 16th Street 
NW., room 501, Washington, D.C. 

B. Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., room 501, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,112.86. 

A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249. 


A. Patricia Lee Moore, 2208 Sunrise Ave- 
nue No. 5, Las Vegas, Nev. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Humane Association, 
Post Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
1776 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 330 South Fourth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $9,693.75. E. (9) $72.65, 

A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
1776 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $431.25. E. (9) $5.35. 
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A. James M. Morris, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ; 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $542.17. 

A. James G. Morton, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $50. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $75. 

A. William G. Mullen, National Newspaper 
Association, 491 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $177.05. 

A. John J. Murphy, 517 Shoreham Build- 
ing, 806 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Customs Service Association, 
517 Shoreham Building, 806 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. D. Michael Murray, 915 L’Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $80. 


A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 
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A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., 
Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association, 1375 Peach- 
tree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


1375 Peachtree 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,062.51. E. (9)$182.46. 


A. John J. Nangle, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $586. 

A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, NJ, 

A. Augustus Nasmith. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Newark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $814.75. E. (9) $814.75. 

A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 

D. (6) $23,406. E. (9) $5,259.12. 


A. National Association of Credit Manage- 
es 475 Park Avenue South, New York, 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,583.08. E. (9) $7,222.48. 

A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $1,100. 


Association of 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street- NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,450.14. 


A. National Insurance 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $765,316.73. E. (9) $60,993.34. 


A. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, 2511 East 46th Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, 2511 East 46th Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $325.51. E. (9) $325.51. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $35,000. E. (9) $25,008.47. 

A. National Association of Single Taxpay- 
ers, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $322.44. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,500.00. E. (9) $1,500.00. 


A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,102.08. E. (9) $2,102.08. 


A. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $500.00. E. (9) $500.00. 
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A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $591,701.65. E. (9) $5,424.56. 

A. The National Citizens’ Committee for 
The Amendment to End the War, 245 Sec- 
ond Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,250.00. E. (9) $15,250.00. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $407,749.84. E. (9) $12,893.74. 


A. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 555 North Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,489.29. E. (9) $1,489.29. 


A. National Committee for the Recording 
Arts, 10,000 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $37,589.71. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, c/o Dr. Paul Bucy, 
251 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. National Cotton Counci: of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $36,697.90. E. (9) $36,697.90. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 Twentieth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $23,944.81. E. (9) $22,039.91. 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, Frank C. Workman, 
Nat. Sec. 3027 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $530.42. 

A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries (NCTSI), 888 17th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $643.75. ‚E. (9) $654.84. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 S. Kost- 
ner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $59.74. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $833.33. E. (9) $261.61. 


A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation, 202 East 44th Street, New York 
City. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $268,452.93. E. (9) $17,500.15. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920-922 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. $21,667.40. E. (9) $21,667.40. 
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A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,146.05. E. (9) $2,693.57. 

A. National Grain and Feed Association, 
500 Folger Building, 725 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grain and Feed Association, 
500 Folger Building, 725 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $60. 

A. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Was. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $112,109.80. D. (9) $10,375. 


A. National Home Furnishings Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $502.60. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $137.68. 

A. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,798.99. E. (9) $1,968.51. 

A. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $815. 


A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $11,938.82. E. (9) $1,863.50. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,885. E. (9) $2,885. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Inc., 309 Livestock Exchange Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,780.62. E. (9) $3,780.62. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation; 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,234.05. E. (9) $7,234,05. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $717.34. 

A. National Rehabilitation Associaiton, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,451.41. E. (9) $1,290.02. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,204.42. 


A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,662.52. 

A. National Society of Professional] Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $12,500. E. (9) $11,540. 

A. National Taxpayers Union, 415 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $666.25. E. (9) $948.66. 


A. National Telephone Cooperative, Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,132. 


A. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $878.09. 
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A. National Turkey Federation, Mount 


Morris, Ill. 
A. The Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,525. E. (9) $10,066.99. 

A. Alexander W. Neale, Jr., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,900. E.(9) $18.70. 

A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $195.68. 


A. Allen Neece, Jr., 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Mr. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 H Street NW., 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,626. 

A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D:c. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $203.32. 

A. Robert B. Neville, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1165 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,687.50. E. (9) $100. 

A. Louis H. Nevins, Realtors Washington 
Committee of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,833. E. (9) $119.70. 

A. E. J. Newbould, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Clay Pipe Institute, 350 West 
Terra Cotta Avenue, Crystal Lake, TIl, 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $16.35. 


A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. F. Clayton Nicholson, Box 15, Route 1, 
Henryville, Pa. 

B. Northern Helex Co., 2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $709.75. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,712.30. E. (9) $1,015.24. 


A. James W. Nisbet, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Western Railroad Association, 280 Union 
Station Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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A. Stanley D. Noble, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Charles M. Noone, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W: , D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $319.82. 

A. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

E. (9) $1,107. 

A, North Dakota Railway Lines, 418 East 
Rosser Avenue, Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

B. Burlington Northern, Inc., 176 East 
Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn., and other. 

E. (9) $12.90. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manfacturers and Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $733.69. 

A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $250. 


A. Seward P, Nyman, D.P.M., 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6650. 

A. Daniel J. O’Callaghan, The National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 734 
15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 


A. Richard T. O’Connell, Nationa] Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperative, 
1129 20th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,463.74. E. (9) $24.84. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters and 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $208. 

A. O'Connor, Green; Thomas, Walters and 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Baldwin Piano Co., 1801 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $155. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., In- 
vestors Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $105. 


A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $192. 
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A. John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of America, 
11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $12,406.73. 

A. John A. O’Donnell, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, attorney-at-law, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

B. Philippine Sugar Institute, Post Office 
Box 978, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $250. 


A. Jane O’Grady, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,596.14. E. (9) $761.44. 


A. Jane O'Grady, Committee for Com- 
munity Affairs, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $74.46. E. (9) $99.22. 

A. Richard C. O'Hare, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. (9) $3,837.97. 
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A. Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grain and Feed Association, 
500 Folger Building, 725 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward W. Oliver, an individual, 5025 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. L. T. Barringer & Co., 161 South Front 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Roy W. Olson, Organization of Profes- 
sional Employees of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $493.75. E. (9) $25. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $28.75. 


A. Jerry H. Opack, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,329.46. E. (9) $1,221.45. 

A. Kermek Overley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Norman Paige, 1132 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $968.79. E. (9) $968.79. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Water Resources As- 
sociated, Post Office Box 1310, Town House, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Water Resources Associated, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Don Parel, Association of American 
Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $37.54. E. (9) $3. 

A. Judith E. Park, National Association 
of Retired Civil Employees, 1909 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $2,307.60 E. (9) $121.25. 


A. Geo. F. Parrish, West Virginia Railroad 
Association, Post Office Box 7, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $108.42. 


A. Perry S. Patterson, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers, 
1776 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Boating Industry Association, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $90.63. 


A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc., 
140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $17.75. 
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A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Wharton, 
& Garrison, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Denver Post, Inc., 650 15th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $5. 


A. Lynn C. Paulson, National Independent 
Dairies Association, 1735 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $74.65. 


A. Elver T. Pearson, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance- Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $3,000. E. (9) $350. 

A. John J. Pecoraro, Director of Legislation, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Painters 
and Allied Trades, 217-19 North Sixth Street, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,825. 


A. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $3,076.86. 

A. Mr. D. V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oll Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $25. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1629 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 


A. J. Carter Perkins, Shell Oil Co., 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. A. J. Pessel, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $245. 

A. A. Harold Peterson, 715 Cargill Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
715 Cargill Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $ 1,401.92. 

A. Michael Petresky, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $2,550. 

A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $375. 


A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. John P. Philbin, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $35.23. 

A. Bruce E. Phillips, American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail “ederation, 1616 H. 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,250. 
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A. John K. Pickens, 201 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $109.02. 

A. James F. Pinkney, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $170.34. 


A. James H. Pipkin, Texaco Inc., 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,497.44. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 
D. (6) $8,459.02. E. (9) $1350. 


A, Frederick T. Poole, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $419. E. (9) $42.58. 


A. Carl Pope, 1340 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 330 2d Street, 
Los Altos, Calif. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $40. 


A. George G. Potts, 640 Investment Build- 
ing, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 640 Investment Building, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,824.42. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Strest NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $38.25. 


A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association for Broadcast Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. Richard M. Powell, National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, 1210 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $11.40. 


A. Carlton H. Power, 1918 North Park- 
way, Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $540. 

A. William H. Press, Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C: 

D. (6) $9,500. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association of Registered Bank, Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Mrs, Pearl B. Price, 406 Mayrant Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 11. 


A. Project Pursestrings, Inc., 3011 Ordway 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $6,810.64. E. (9) $10,333.45. 


A. Harold Pruner, Oil Investment Institute, 
One Greenwich Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 

B. Oil Investment Institute, 1 Greenwich 
Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 


A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Quin, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., W n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Wiliam A. Quinlan, Route 1, Box 199, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Associated Retail Bakers of America, 735 
West Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $416.51. E. (9) $146.60. 

A. Arthur Lee Quinn, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hambro American Bank & Trust Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, et al. New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,066.65. E. (9) $15,563.42. 


A. Thomas H. Quinn, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,391.12 E. (9) $224.45. 


A. James H. Rademacher, National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana 
Ayenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

National Association of Letter Carriers, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,725. 

A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $286.08. 

A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,752. ° E. (9) $10,752. 
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A. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associ- 
ation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $220.79. 

A. Carl R. Ramsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala» 
meda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 
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A. G. J. Rauschenbach, Communications 
Satellite Corp. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. 
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A. David J. Reedy, 1517 Virginia Street, 
Downers Grove, Ill. 

B., National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Ill. 


A, Join A. Reilly, Kenyon & Kenyon, 
Reilly, Carr & Chaplin, 59 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Bert N. Adams, 1461 West 16th Place, 
Yama, Ariz., et al, 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Ronald E. Resh, 1300 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D:C. 

B. Wyatt and Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. 

A, Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Warner 
Building, 13th and E Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,791.05. E. (9) $7,942.58. 

A. William L. Reynolds, National League of 
Insured Savings Associations, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $46. E. (9) $29. 

A. James W. Richards, Standard Oll Co. 
(Indiana), 1000 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,379.84. E. (9) $15.36. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana Railroads, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

D. (6) $40.67. E. (9). $83.45. 

A. Mark Richardson, 342 Madison. Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $250. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mr. Richard N. Rigby, Jr., 1900 L Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oceanography Association, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $44.60. 

A. John S. Rippey, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Consumer Bankers Association, 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.G. 


A. Miss Rebekah Rivers, 2000 Florida Ave- 
mue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $38.50. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. William S. Roberts, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. Charles A, Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D,C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. James A. Rock, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $178. E. (9) $2.33. 

A. Mr. C. Richard Rogers, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $656.25. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 910 
National Oil Building, Sixth and Grand, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Walter E. Rogers, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Michael J. Romig, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 


A. Michael P. Roudnev, 1825 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Robert J. Routier, American Life Con- 
vention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $205. E. (9) $27.50. 

A, John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, 


A, Albert R. Russell, Post Office Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $5,909. E. (9) $711.87. 


A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW.. 


Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $924.52. 
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A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1555 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,058.82, 


A. Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 1211 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Stanley H. Ruttenberg & Associates, 
Inc., 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $25. 


A. Stanley H. Ruttenberg & Associates, 
Inc., 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Mrs, Edward F, Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $377.30: 


A. William H. Ryan, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,137.50. E. (9) $480. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco, et al. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Sachs, Greenebaum, Frohlich & Tayler, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Ontario Corporation, 1200 West Jackson 
Street, Muncie, Ind. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $9.47. 


A. Carl K. Sadler, American Federation of 
Government Employees, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $4,683. E. (9) $7,908.28. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Bullé 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 E. 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,562.50. E. (9) $1,875. 


A. Miss Patricia A, Samuel, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and. Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $18,463.59. E. (9) $7,226.75. 


A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1400 Mercantile 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $440.42. 


A. Edwin R. Schneider, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mail Advertisers Education Committee 
of the Major Mailers and Producers of the 
Mail Advertising Service Association Inter- 
national, Inc.; 425 13th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Jr., 1129 20th 


A. C. Herschel Schooley, Washington Office, 
Independent Bankers Association of America, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 


D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $3,979.46. 
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A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C. Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $555. E. (9) $143.70. 


A. John W. Scott, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Scribner, Hall, Casey, Thornburg & 
Thompson, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Jeferson Pilot Corp., Post Office Box 
21008, Greensboro, N.C. 

E. (9) 86: 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bə United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald C. Seeley, 1357 Nicolet Place, De- 
troit, Mich. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, 1461 West 15th 
Place, Yuma, Ariz. et al. 


A. Stanton P. Sender, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 915 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. W. O. Senter, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Theodore A. Serrill, National Newspaper 
Association, 491 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $140.51. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $897.10. 


A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pfizer Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $350. 

A. Joseph H. Sharlitt, 1129 20th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Mail Advertisers Educational Commit- 
tee of the Major Mailers and Producers of 
the Mail Advertising Service Association In- 
ternational, Inc.; 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $274.19. 

A. Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 3ist 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Anchor Corp., 40 Parker Rd., Elizabeth, 
N.J. etal. 

D. (6)-$1,500. 

A. Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Milton Hershey School Trust, Hershey, 
Pa. 

D. (6) $10,270. E. (9) $91.85. 

A. Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 3ist 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D: (6) $9,438. 

A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Fur Merchants’ Association, 
224 West 30th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) 91.59. 
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A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D- Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The National Committee for the Re- 
cording Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Kenneth D. Shaw, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airlines & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge, & 
Madden, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Chartered Bank, 76 Willian Street, 
New York, N.Y. et al. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $14.17. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, «Trowbridge & 
Madden, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. John J. Sheehan, United Steelworkers 
of America, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,212.50. E. (9) $2,904.15. 


A. Laurence P, Sherfy, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,075. 

A. Dale Sherwin, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $23.20. 

A. Robert H. Shields, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Max Shine, 1126 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $992. E. (9) $20. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, Water Resources As- 
sociated, 1147 International Trade Mart 
Tower, New Orleans, La. 

B. Water Resources Associated, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. 5. Richard Shostak, 608 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Committee to Except Assembled U.S. 
Textile Articles from Quotas, 608 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $779.50. E. (9) $3,220.50. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Electronic Industries, Consumer Elec- 
tronics Group, 2001 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,019.57. 

A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 217 West First 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,560.00. E. (9) $3,000.00. 

A. Carstens Slack, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
1625 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okia. 

A. William L. Slayton, The American In- 
stitute of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500.00. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $11.70. 

A. David Silver, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Smathers & Merrigan; 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Horse Council, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $46.47. 


A. Smathers & Merrigan, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Smiley, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (A Delaware 
Corporation) Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 

E. (9) $454.07. 

A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,185.50. E. (9) $2,221.31, 


A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $88.80. 


A. Robert William Smith, Washington 
Staff, Ford Motor Co., 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $420. E. (9) $353. 


A. Wayne H. Smithy, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,870.25. E. (9) $1,289.75. 
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A. Lyle O. Snader, Association of American 
Railroads, Suite 212, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C 

D. (6) $312.62. E. Ho) $195. 


A. Frank B, Snodgrass, 1100 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 860, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D. (6) $487.50. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,936. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,784.50. E. (9) $4,285.07. 

A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 1 East 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,999.80. 

A. Gary A. Souctie, 30 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $397. E. (9) $397. 

A. William W. Spear, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,245.69. E. (9) $3.87. 

A. Frank J. Specht, Schenley Industries, 
Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Mr. Nicholas J. Spiezio, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $4,232. 


A. Joseph L. Spilman, Jr., 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Louis P. Spitz, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, 1828 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, 1828 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Lynn Stalbaum, Associated Dairymen, 
Inc., 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Dairymen, Inc., Room 713, 
1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $675. 
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A. J. Gilbert Stallings, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Blake Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $350. 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $700. 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Samuel E’ Stravisky & Associates, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,050. 


A. Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & La- 
dar, Crocker Plaza, 3400, Montgomery at 
Post, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 
Valley Center, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,350. E. (9) $276.43. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Green Olive Trade Association, Inc., 82 
Beaver Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Post Of- 
fice Box 5439, St. Louis, Mo., et. al. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 305 
East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $2. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Teachers Insurance & Annuity Associa- 
tion of America, 730 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $322.82. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $50. 

A. Travis B. Stewart, 340 Kingsland Street, 
Nutley, N.J. 

B. Hoffman-La Roche Inc., 340 Kingsland 
Street, Nutley, N.J. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $500. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Imported Footwear Group, American 
Importers Association, New York, N.Y., et al. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $200. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Iron & Steel Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) 850. 
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A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 


61 Saint 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
cone eiia Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton 


D. (6) $5,350. E. (9) $521.02. 

A. William M. Stover, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) Under $100. 

A, Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $5,304. E. (9) $555.08. 

A. John D. Stringer, 666 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1030. 

A. Norma Strunk, 111 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tl. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Don Sullivan, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C; 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. James F. Sullivan, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
on Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Walter B. ane 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 

B. National acetate of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco romay Inc., 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,225. E. (9) $650. 


A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Sutton Shull & O'Rourke, 1108 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Beet Sugar Industry of Eastern Part of 
U.S., 1108 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,011.74. E. (9) $701.52. 


A. Irving W. Swanson, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 


A. John R. Sweeney, Solar Building, 1000 
16th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 701 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $189. 


A. Russell A. Swindell, Post Office Box 
2635, Raleigh, N.C. 
D. (6) $41.84. 
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A. Robert F. Sykes, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $59.85. 

A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $482.86. 


A. Charles P. Taft, Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Legislative Committee, Committee for 
a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Russell D. Tall, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Rev. Charles C. Talley, 100 Angus Court, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
ni. 

A. Taxation With Representation, 2369 
North Taylor Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $692.78. 


A. Roy W. Terwilliger, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $397.91. 

A. L. D. Tharp, Jr., 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Clark W. Thompson, Tenneco, Inc., 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., Post Office Box 2511, 
Houston, Tex. 

A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,452. 

A. Maurice B. Tobin, Suite 809, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $241.10. 


A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $536. E. (9) $551.32. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $40.01. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4.50. 
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A. Richard 8. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $159.39. 


A. Matt Triggs, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,312. E. (9) $73.24. 

A. Bernard H. Trimble, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.O, 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $51.25. 

A. Joel B. True, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $250. 

A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 1133 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $792. E. (9) $125.80. 


A. Dick Tullis, 607 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co,, Houston, Tex., and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $250. 

A. Richard F. Turney, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
835 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $297.84. 


A. John D. Tyson, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. International Paper Oo., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $456. E. (9) $76.76, 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
66 East 34th Street, New York City, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,717.36. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks AFL-— 
CIO, 817 14th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $197,592.06. E., (9) $71,770.07. 


A. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $20,770.76. 


A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $249.12. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,041.22. E. (9) $1,548.45. 


A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 
E. (9) $37,369.59. 


A, John A. Vance, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,035. E. (9) $2,086.44. 

A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1800 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. W h 

D. (6) $2,137.50. E. 
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A. Venable, Baetjer & Howard, 1400 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md: 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $440.42. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, American Life Con- 
vention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $988.50. E. (9) $5.25. 

A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
Suite 1204, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $75.00. 


A. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $11.22. 


A. Donn L. Waage, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B; Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $93.75. E. (9) $12.75. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries (NCTSI), 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $184.61. E. (9) $17.68. 


A. Paul A. Wagner, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $742.50. E. (9) $204.21. 

A. Wald, Harkrader, Nicholson & Ross, 1320 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Jack A. Waller, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Fire 
Fighters, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. International Union, United. Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Solidarity House, 
8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,493.44. E. (9) $1,505.89. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, 1909 Que Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Que Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $2,884.80. E. (9) $4,417.30. 

A. William A; Walton, 800 Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Building, 8th and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 800 Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, 8th and 
Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kans. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. Richard D. Warden, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $282. 

A. Alan M. Warren, Suite 1008, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W: » D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
al. creat Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 


E. (9) $105. 
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A, Washington Consulting Service, 1435 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $285. 


A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 401 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $800. 


A. Washington Research Project Action 
Council, 1823 Jefferson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $14.05. 


A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr., 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Fred Wegner, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $8.75. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $9,125. E. (9) $31.87. 


A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co., 1630 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Terrell M. Wertz, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,210. 

A. Western Railroad Association, 224 Union 
Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 
B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., Federal Bar 
Building, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $1,575. 

A. Edwin M. Wheeler, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John L. Wheeler, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Til. 

A. Wheeler, Van Sickle, Day & Anderson, 
25 West Main Street, Madison, Wisc. 

B. Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 North Wa- 
ter Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

D. (6) $1,240. E. (9) $272.35. 


A. Donald F. White, 1618 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,250. 
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A. John C. White, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John S. White, Marathon Oil Co., 420 
Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $186.17. 

A. Robert L. White, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Douglas Whitlock II, 910 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co. Inc. 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $150. 
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A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Francis G. Williams, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Harry D. Williams, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil Inc., 1409 Winchester Ave- 
nue, Ashland, Ky. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300. Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $261.49. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chronicle Publishing Co., Fifth and 
Mission Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $492. E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., 23 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler, & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Jonathan Development Corp., Post Office 
Box 68, Chaska, Minn. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 300 Lakeside 
Drive, Oakland, Calif. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships, 1133 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


"D. (6) $590. E. (9) $7- 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil Inyestment Institute, One Green- 
wich Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 


February 17, 1971 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $213. 

A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $402. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 623 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, La. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,200. E, (9) $471.43. 

A. R. J, Winchester, 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $505.43. 

A. Richard F. Witherall, Colorado Railroad 
Association, 702 Majestic Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Peter L.. Wolff, 1 Dupont Circle NW,, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1 Dupont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,863.20. E. (9) $929.63. 

A, Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Los Angeles 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Co., Inc., 1010 Wilshire Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Perry W. Woofter, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,812.50. E. (9) $776.35. 
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A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association Nacional De Cultivadores De 
Cana De Azucar, Post Office Box 4448, Cali, 
Colombia. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision Producers, 8480 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $4. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City of Palm Springs, Municipal Build- 
ing, Palm Springs, Calif. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Copyright Owners Negotiating Commit- 
tee, Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim, & Bal- 
lon, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Wharton 
& Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $9. 


February 17, 1971 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unionamerica, Inc., 435 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Jack Yelverton, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Corporate Owners of One 
Bank, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $86.43. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. First National City Bank, 399 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100, E. (9) $86.79. 

A. Kenneth Young, 815th 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $328.77. 


A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,575. 


A. Zero Population Growth, 3320 Second 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 

D. (6) $60,000. E. (9) $1,369. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert H. Zinkand, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Getty Oil Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 


A. John L. Zorack, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $900. E. (9) $401.40. 


A. Charles O, Zuver, 815 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $190.35. 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 


Report Form. 


The following reports for the second calendar quarter of 1970 were received too late to be included in the published 


reports for that quarter: 


A. Frederick K. Alderson, 40 Fort Williams 
Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 N. Monroe St., Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. George Alderson, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $5,915.73. E. (9) $5,915.73. 


A. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,586.16. 


A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Admiral Insurance Co. et al., Hartford, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $13,191.88. E. (9) $13,191.38. 


A. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,389.74. E. (9) $1,433.14. 


A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $40. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,901. E. (9) $10,044. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


D. (6) $19,396.40. E. (9) $19,396.40. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $18,869.41. 


A. American Unsubsidized Lines, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.c. 
D. (6) $1,364.40. E. (9) $1,364.40. 


A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,035.86. E. (9) $4,035.86. 

A. Robert E. Anshelas, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CITC Industries, Inc., 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $111.50. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Recording Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $25,000.02. E. (9) $850.87. 

A. Association for Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. A. V. Atkinson, Communications Work- 
ers of America, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street. NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,365.36. 

A. Atlanta Committee for Democratic Re- 
publican Independent Voter Education, 2540 
Lakewood Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $1,390. E. (9) $1,930.80. 


A. Atlantic Richfield Co., 717 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $300. 

A, Australian Trade Council, Inc., 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $6,000. 

A. Charles W. Bailey, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $58.50. E. (9) $83.60. 

A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.c. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Brotherhood Railway. Carmen of the 
United States and Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Mrs, Dita Davis Beard, ITT Building, 
1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., ITT Building, 1707 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1340. E. (9) $2285. 


A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Congress of Railway Unions, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $7,636. E. (9) $302.15. 


A. John L. Blake, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

™. (9) $40. 
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A. C. B. Blankenship, Communications 
Workers of America, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $5,313.18. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 704 Federal Bar 
Building, 1815 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, William A. Geoghagan, Esq., 
1000 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,726. E. (9) $344.24. 


A. Wayne A. Bonney, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,128. E.(9) $1,183.70. 

A. Cyril F. Brickfield, American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, National Retired 
Teachers Association, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Persons, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50.55. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Joe B. Browder, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Charles H. Brown, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A, W. Warren Buck, Jr., 1835 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, Butte, 
Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $69.17. 


A. S. D. Cadwallader, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1950. E. (9) $2395.57. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO, Post Office Box 
471, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

D, (6) $1423.73. E. (9) $836.58. 

A. Marvin Caplan, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,696. E. (9) $128.53. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, Suite 502, 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., Suite 502, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,833.32. E. (9) $231.40. 

A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2220.50. E. (9) $88.70. 

A, Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,338.75. E. (9) $2,338.75. 
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A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $25. 


A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Albert T. Church, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $47.50. E. (9) $3.18. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $40,291.71. E. (9) $718.86. 


A. William F. Claire, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. World Federalists, USA, Inc., 2029 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250.02. E. (9) $719.96. 

A. Joseph S. Clark, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. World Federalists, USA, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,597.58. 
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A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aceitunas de Mesa, S.A., Rosario, 10, 
Seville, Spain. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cabot Corp., etc, 

E. (9) $15.20. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Interbank Card Association, 110 East 
59th Street New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $41.09. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington International School, 2735 
Olive Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $781.58. 

A. Carl A. S. Coan, Jr., 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,968.75. E. (9) $165.70. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Comac Co., 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $9,532.34. 


A. Committee of Foreign-Owned Banks, 
52 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $4,075.25. 
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A. Congress of Young Professionals for Po- 
litical Action, 733 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,865. E. (9) $1,926.84. 

A. Paul R. Conrad, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $149.33, 

A. William Kay Daines. 1156 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $392.70. 


A. Richard C. Darling, 1156 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co, Inc.. 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $661.21. 

A. Philip J. Daugherty, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,410.25. E. (9) $105.50. 

A. Dawson, Nagel, Sherman & Howard, 
1900 First Nationa! Bank Building, Denver, 
Colo. 
= = Boettcher & Co., 828 17th Street, Denver, 

olo. 

D. (6) $3,983.85. E. (9) $483.85. 

A. Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,720.50. E. (9) $417.88. 


A. Horace J. DePodwin Associates, Inc., 82d 
Floor Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
Sawa States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $565. 

A. Claude J. Desautels Associates, 206 Pre- 
mier Building, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Auth- 
ors, and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Claude J. Desautels, 1725 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5769.24. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Wahington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Thomas J. Downey, 701 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $477.12. 

A. William DuChessi, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,037.61. E. (9) $100. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, 734 
15th Street NW., Wahington, D.C. 
D. (6) $39.23. E. (9) $46.55. 


A. Hallett D. Edson, 956 N. Monroe Street, 
Arlington, Va. 


B. National Association for Uniformed 


Sanoo 956 N. Monroe Street, Arlington, 
a. 


D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $15.50. 
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A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen, & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harmon Elder, 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $825. 

A. Joseph T. Elvove, Sea Pines Plantation, 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. 

B. Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., Post 
Office Box 339, Savannah, Ga. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., 111 North Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Grover W. Ensley, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $315.60. E. (9) $23. 

A. Alfred S. Ercolano, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,167. E. (9) $125. 

A. David H. Foerster, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,011.25. E. (9) $74.04. 

A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
1375 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $270.42. E. (9) $270.42. 


A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $77.12. E. (9) $36. 


A. R. Frank Frazier, National Broiler 
Council, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. 
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A. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d 
Street, New York N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $700. 

A. Owen V. Frisby, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,527.60. 

A. Mary Condon Gereau, National Educa- 
tion Association, Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.O. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street, NW., W m, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,871. E. (9) $88.41. 
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A. William T. Gibb, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $514.31. E. (9) $94.90. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,211. 


A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
734 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $3.99. 


A, Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 

n, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $2.13. 

A. W. Lee Gosnell, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,537. E. (9) $2,292.84. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 W. Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. Dale Greenwood, Washington Railroad 
Association, 302 Hoge Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $1,251.07. 

A. Matthew Hale, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., and 90 Park Aye- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $75. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ida Cason Callaway Foundation, Pine 
Mountain, Ga. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, Australian Trade 
Council, Inc., 1030 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Australian Trade Council, Inc., 1030 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Walter A. Hasty, Jr., American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $545.45, 
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A. Lyn Hayes, 917 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Was. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,262.45. 


A. Frederic W. Hickman, 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago. 


A. Frederic W. Hickman, 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Frederic W. Hickman, 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Trans Union Corporation, 111 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $48.05. 

A, Teresa B. Hightower, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $120. 


A. J. Eldred Hill, Jr., Unemployment Bene- 
fit Advisors, Inc., 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
New York 


D. (6) $1,598.75. E. (9) $1,773.75. 


A, Peter W. Hughes, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $220.60. 


A. William J. Hull, 1660 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil, Ine., 1409 Winchester Ave- 
nue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. Wiliam J. Hull, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 


A. David J. Humphreys, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Recreational Vehicle Institute, 2720 Des 
Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Il. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,118.34. 


A. Hydeman & Mason, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,343.75. E. (9) $530.72. 


A. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. International Association of Machinists 


& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $8,087.18. 
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A. Ronald A. Jacks, President, Reinsurance 
Association of America, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $100. 

A. Elmer A. Jones, Consultant, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consultant to the Lead-Zine Producers 
Committee. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $354.10. 

A. Capt. William J. Keating, 500 Folger 
Building, 725 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 500 
Folger Building, 725 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. Harold V. Kelly, Unemployment Benefit 
Advisors, Inc., 720 Hotel Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
720 Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $192.31. 

A. Kenenth L, Kimble, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000.40. E. (9) $163.88. 

A. Mr. & Mrs. Harry L. Kingman, 535 San 
Luis Road, Berkeley, Calif. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $560. 

A. John M. Kinnaird, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $792.48. 


A. George J. Knaly, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO and CLC, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $4,999.98. 


A. Wm. L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,074.78. 

A. Howard R. Koven and Abe Fortas, 1054 
31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Loeb, Rhoades, & Co., 42 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $225. 

A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,166.20. 

A. Walter Lang, 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,537. E. (9) $1,676.90. 


A. Reed E. Larson, 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $536. E. (9) $583.95. 
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A. Dillard B. Lasseter, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $801.10. 


A. Legislation for Animal Welfare, Inc., 
3045 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $2.98. 


A, Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural. Chemicals As- 
sociation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 2401 Crow-Canyon 
Road, San Ramon, Calif. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,125.11. E. (9) $11,125.11. 

A. Robert R. Lovelace, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450.00. E. (9) $75.00. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $351.64. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $1,050. 


A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,797. E. (9) $325.50. 
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A, James H, Lynch, 400 East First Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,731.30. E. (9) $193.01. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, Eley- 
enth and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 


A. John V. Maraney, 324 E. Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carrier's Asso- 
ciation, 324 E. Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $1,580. 

A. Ralph J. Marlatt, 520 Investment Build- 
ing NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6, 173.22. 


A. James J. Marshall, Suite 206, 1725 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., Suite 206, 1725 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,614.38. 


A. Paul J. Mason, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,354.44. E. (9) $356.32. 

A. Albert E. May, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $330. E. (9) $25.48. 

A. Anthony Mazzocchi, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1840 California Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $227.50. 


A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. John L. McConnell, New York Stock Ex- 
change, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $200. 

A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201-16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,108. E. (9) $281.34. 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,720.50. 
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A. William H. McLin, NEA, New England 
Office, 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,871. E. (9) $258.41. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $449.49. E. (9) $38.21. 

A. Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,720.50. E. (9) $512.69. 


—— 


A. Joe D. Miller, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Mobile Housing Association of America, 
39 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $3,365.24. 

A. John G. Mohay, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., 1875 Peachtree 
Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association, 1375 Peach- 
tree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $110. E. (9) $160.42. 

A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D. (6) $20,267. E. (9) $5,408.27. 
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A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $34,607.02. E. (9) $41,064.85. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,008:23. E. (9) $4,008.23. 

A. National Association of Single Taxpay- 
ers, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) $545.70. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $580,914.71. E. (9) $8,146.04. 


A. National Council of) Farmer. Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $25,892.51. E. (9) $21,325.94. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,833.38. E. (9) $97.36. 


A. Nationa] Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $176.79. 

A. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $28,102.11. 
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A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,798.99. E. (9) $1,968.51. 

A. National Right To Work Committee, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,074.06. E. (9) $12,074.06. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,311.51. 

A. National Rural Housing Coalition, Du- 
pont Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,049. E. (9) $1,303.73. 


A. National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., 112 
East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $19,957.70. E. (9) $5,082.18. 


A. National Taxpayers Union, 415 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,105. E. (9) $976.75. 


A. National Water Resources Association, 
897 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,015.35. E. (9) $4,961.69. 


A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $352.68. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Robert D. Nordstrom, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 

A: Leo W. O'Brien, 160 South Manning 
Boulevard, Albany, N.Y. 

B. Home Rule Committee, Virgin Islands 
Legislature, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

D: (6) $1,875. E. (9) $437. 


A. Daniel J. O'Callaghan, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, DG. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Mr. Alvin E. Oliver, 725 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 725 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward W. Oliver, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Roy W. Olson, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of USDA, 1341 G Street NW., Washington 
D.C. 

D. (6) $493.75. E. (9) $25. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $819.74. - E. (9) $3,048.55. 

A. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,185.73. E. (9) $1,185.73. 

A. Judith E. Park, 1909 Q. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $2,865.75. E. (9) $261.41. 

A. Parsons, Tennent, Hammond, Hardig, & 
Ziegelman, 600 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Comac Co., 1500 North Woodward Ave- 
nue, Birmingham, Mich. 

D. (6) $871.75. 

A. Mr. Lynn C. Paulson, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $758.30. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton, & Scheetz, 1629 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. Esther Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,499.99. E. (9) $115.92. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $139.37. 


A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $3,725. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd., 417 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $4. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. South Atlantic & Caribbean Line, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $2,025. 


A. William A. Raleigh, Jr., 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $498.80. 

A. Recreational Vehicle Institute, Inc., 2720 
Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 

E. (9) $8,618.34. 

A. John A. Reilly, 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Estate of Bert N: Adams et al. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. Darrell G. Renstrom, NEA-Mountain 
States Office, 5200 South Quebec Street, En- 
glewood, Colo. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,867.40 E. (9) $75. 

A. Retirement Fede ation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Warner 
Building, 13th & E Streets NW, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,588.05. E. (9) $9,740.91. 

A. James J. Reynolds, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $305. 

A. William L. Reynolds, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $31. E. (9) $29. 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 1000 16th 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,379.84. E. (9) $18.16. 

A. Mark Richardson, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342. Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $1,250. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


Inc., 


A. James P. Roche, 150 E 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 
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A. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 605, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 910 
National Oil Building, Sixth & Grand, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $757.54. 

A. Mrs, Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $171.71. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco et al. 


A. Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., 1920 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
Inc., 1826 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $18. 


A. Richard M, Schmidt, Jr., 1920 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Washington Office, American Book 
Publishers Council and American Educa- 
tional Publishers Institute, 1826 Jefferson 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $6. 

A. C. Herschel Schooley, Washington Of- 
fice, Independent Bankers Association of 
America, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
Amierica, Sauk Center, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $3,640.28. 


A. John W. Scott, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D (6) $2871. E. (9) $64.24. 

A. Theodore A. Serrill, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $407.15. 
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National Press 


A. Robert R. Shaefer, d.b.a, Leisure Time 
Specialists, 1400 South Joyce Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, and Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anchor Corp., 1054 3ist Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $1,500. 

A. Sharon, Pierson, and Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Milton Hershey School Trust, Hershey, 


Pa. 

E. (9) $91.85. 

A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 John 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third-Class Mail Users, 1725 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 
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A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, Con- 
sumer Products Division, 2001 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen, & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen, & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Jonathan W. Sloat, 1425 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $36. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 495 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $164.88. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Cos., 2611 East 46th Street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $2. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 
805 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $10. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rule of Law Committee, 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Iron and Steel Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. James F. Sullivan, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Persons, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1200 Far- 
ragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Credit Co., Post Office Box 4081, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $151.05. 

A. Monroe Sweetland, NEA, West Coast 
Office, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, 
Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $335. E. (9) $50. 

A. Robert F. Sykes, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $116.10. 

A. Charles P. Taft, Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, Inc.„ 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, Committee for 
& National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Henry B. Taliaferro, Jr., 1614 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Weissbrodt & Weissbrodt, 1614 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. H. William Tanaka, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nosawa New York, Inc., 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $82. 


A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $257.79. 

A. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $23,108.92. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,139.27. E. (9) $706.14. 

A. John M. Vansant, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Wald, Harkrader, Nicholson & Ross, 1320 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


"D. (6) $3,365.60. E. (9) 83,323.67. 


A. Richard D. Warden, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,720.50. E. (9) $380. 


A. Leonard Warner, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Australian Trade Council, Inc., 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 
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A. James A. Warren, 5500 Prospect Place, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. REA Express, Inc., 219 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $750. 


A. Washington Research Project Action 
Council, 1823 Jefferson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,241.76. 

A. Vaughn Waters, 1900 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $740. E. (9) $782.50. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $9,125. E. (9) $160.35. 
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A. Weissbrodt & Weissbrodt, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Council of the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska, Box 529, Juneau, Alaska. 

E. (9) $434.85. 


A. Edwin M. Wheeler, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 316.90. 


1614 20th 


1015 18th 


A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, 11th and L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, llth 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E.(9) $4,351.43. 


A. Harry D. Williams, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., 1409 Winchester Ave- 
nue, Ashland, Ky. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $19.35. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., 23 Wall Street, 
Neéw York, N.Y. 

A. Milburn E. Wilson, Route 1, Fremont, 
Mich. 

B. Gerber Products Co., 445 State Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 

A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,218.75. E. (9) $378.71. 


A. Jack Yelverton, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A, Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,720.50. E. (9) $330.20. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


SENATE— Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, the Ancient of Days, yet ever 
new, before whom earth’s kingdoms rise 
and fall, once again we commit our Na- 
tion to Thee, beseeching Thee to make 
and keep us a righteous people. Make us 
to do justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with our God. 

To Thy servants in this Chamber grant 
& vivid sense of Thy presence, not only 
in the hushed moment of prayer but in 
the long hours of daily work. Through 
honest but differing judgments and out 
of diverse prescriptions for the Nation’s 
future, bring that final and highest wis- 
dom that charts the Nation’s course in 
these perilous days. So gird the lives of 
Thy servants here in the ministry of pub- 
lic affairs that what they say and what 
they do may be for the healing of men’s 
deepest needs, 

We pray in the Master’s name. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Since my March 1970 Report on For- 
eign Assistance, I have proposed to the 
Congress a major transformation in the 
policy directions and organizational 
structure of this important program. 


The proposals are made necessary by 
the dramatic changes which have taken 
place over recent years in the conditions 
that surround and infiuence develop- 
ment assistance: 

—The lower income countries them- 
selves have made impressive prog- 
ress and gained experience which 
makes it possible for them to stand 
at the center of the development 
process; 

—tThe other industrialized nations can 
now afford to provide major assist- 
ance to the poorer nations, and most 
of them now have substantial and 
expanding programs in this field; 

—A number of international develop- 
ment institutions now possess a ca- 
pability to help match the efforts of 
the recipient countries themselves 
with the most effective possible blend 
of assistance from donor nations; 

—The private sector has become in- 
creasingly active and effective in 
channeling investments in a fashion 
to stimulate growth in the lower 
income countries. 

The Annual Report on the Foreign 
Assistance Program for Fiscal Year 1970, 
which I transmit herewith, covers a 
period in which we undertook to formu- 
late and present to Congress a more ef- 
fective foreign assistance program tai- 
lored to the needs of the 70’s. But it was 
also a period in which our present for- 
eign assistance program helped lower 
income nations to achieve a number of 
gratifying successes: 

—India harvested the largest food 
grain crop in its history and was able 
to reduce food grain imports 50 per- 
cent below the previous year’s level; 

—Thailand approved voluntary family 
planning as a national policy, and 
Ghana adopted a major population 
program; 

—wWest Pakistan produced enough 
wheat not only to meet its own needs 
but to allow shipments of wheat to 
East Pakistan; 

—Domestic savings in Turkey, encour- 
aged by an effective fiscal policy, rose 
to 18 percent of that country’s gross 


national product and financed 91 
percent of its fixed investment; 

—Ten million school-age children in 

Brazil each day received nutritious 
lunches which included U.S. food- 
stuffs. 

In the important field of technical as- 
sistance, the Agency for International 
Development focused its efforts increas- 
ingly on a limited number of key prob- 
lems. Among these were the “second-gen- 
eration” problems resulting from the 
“Green Revolution.” Dramatically in- 
creased agricultural yields and new tech- 
nology have in some instances contrib- 
uted to shortages of facilities for storage, 
shipment and marketing and to rural 
unemployment. AID sought to assist in 
solving these problems in order to insure 
the ongoing success of this significant 
“Revolution.” It also sponsored new re- 
search in important areas such as food 
production and family planning. A total 
of $75 million was provided for the con- 
duct of population programs, a rise of 64 
percent over the previous year. 

I am proud that our present foreign 
assistance program has achieved impor- 
tant successes in a field in which quick 
and dramatic successes are few. Develop- 
ment assistance, however slow its results, 
is an important means of cooperating 
with the lower income nations to help 
them solve their most critical problems— 
those of improving the quality of life of 
their citizens. By creating a community 
of nations working together to solve the 
problems of humanity rather than add- 
ing to them, through war and civil strife, 
it clearly serves a major national inter- 
est. Our new program will be designed 
to meet the new needs of a new decade 
and thereby permit us to pursue that in- 
terest more effectively, in a way which 
insures our being increasingly responsive 
to the needs of the peoples of the devel- 
oping world. It will, I believe, be recog- 
nized by our people as a proud American 
investment in the future of all mankind, 
and therefore in a better world for future 
generations of Americans. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 17, 1971. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, February 11, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield back 
my allotted time. 


STATEMENT OF COMMERCE SECRE- 
TARY MAURICE STANS ON CON- 
FLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, in reply 
to items carried recently in the press, 
implying a conflict of interest on the part 
of Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. 
Stans, Mr. Stans has today released a 
statement. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that Secretary 
Stans’ statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Maurice H. STANS 

A question has been raised as to whether 
I was less than candid with the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in testimony prior to my 
confirmation. 

This is not true. I did not withhold in- 
formation from the Committee, Any implica- 
tion to the contrary is false. 

Here are the facts: 

My partnership interest in Glore Forgan 
Staats and Company was explicitly made 
known to the committee, both in my letter 
to Chairman Magnuson on January 13, 1969, 
and in my personal testimony before the 
committee on January 15, 1969. In both cases 
I stated clearly that the partnership held 
certain investments of unknown value. These 
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in no way were personal investments held by 
or available to me individually. 

In my letter to the Chairman I stated: 

“Iam a partner in two partnerships, Staats 
and Company and Glore Forgan Staats and 
Company. My partnership interests, which 
involve undivided interests in certain invest- 
ments of indeterminable value, will be as- 
signed to the United States Trust Company 
of New York as trustee and will be part of 
the trust. ...” 

These partnership interests were, as stated, 
both “undivided” and of a value that could 
not then be determined, The partnership, of 
which I owned about 7 percent, then held 
among other things an option on shares in 
Macco Development Corporation, a corpora- 
tion controlled by Penn Central. 

The partnership, at the time of my con- 
firmation hearings, did not own any shares 
outright or in options in Great Southwest 
Corporation, contrary to recent allegations. 

About two months later, on March 21, 
1969, without my knowledge or involvement, 
the option held by the partnership was ex- 
changed in a merger for stock in Great 
Southwest Corporation. This stock interest 
remained “undivided”—that is, no partner 
received his share of the stock or, because of 
certain pending claims, could even then 
know exactly what his share was. 

On July 7, 1969, six months after my con- 
firmation, all the partners were informed by 
letter that certificates had been issued on 
June 11, in the names of the individual part- 
ners for their respective shares. 

As provided in my “blind” trust Agree- 
ment, which I provided the Committee at 
the time of my confirmation, this additional 
property was delivered several months later 
directly by the partnership to the trustee. 
This is what I said would be done in my let- 
ter to the Committee of January 13, 1969. 

The key fact is this: I did not own any 
stock in any corporation affiliated with Penn 
Central at the time of my confirmation, nor 
did I know when and how the Macco option 
would be exercised. What I did know was 
what I told the Tommittee—that in the part- 
nership there were investments of indeter- 
minable value which would be passed to the 
trust. 

Thus I did not withhold any information 
on these matters from the Committee at the 
hearings on my nomination. I could not 
have, because the information that devel- 
oped afterward, and that now occasions in- 
terest, did not then exist. 

A related question arises: how “blind” is 
a blind trust? Of course a person who puts 
his property into a blind trust knows what 
goes in. The purpose of the blinding is to 
deprive him of knowledge of subsequent 
transactions and what the trust holds there- 
after. 

My own trust is totally “blind.” I do know, 
of course, what property originally went into 
the trust and what property I added to it 
after it was formed. I do not know what the 
trust now holds. 

Has my blind trust agreement been vio- 
lated in any way? 

It has not. As noted, the transfer of Great 
Southwest stock from Glore Forgan Staats 
and Company to the blind trust came to my 
attention through the receipt of a notifica- 
tion identical to that which went to some 
65 participating partners. 

That is why I was aware that 37,955 shares 
of Great Southwest stock were assigned to 
the blind trust on my behalf after being 
distributed by Glore Forgan Staats and Com- 
pany after June 11, 1969. But I do not know 
whether all or any of that stock is still there. 

My contacts with the administrators of 
the trust, the United States Trust Company 
of New York, were limited from its begin- 
ning to those contacts which were necessary 
for me to transmit information to them re- 
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ceived from companies concerning invest- 
ments which I had put in the trust. 

I have been especially alert to avoid even 
an inadvertent conflict of interest. 

Prior to the bankruptcy proceedings of 
Penn Central, I did not participate in any 
meetings or have any talks with the prin- 
cipals of the company at any time. 

At a meeting at the White House on June 
3, 1970, I informed the other participants— 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers and the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board—that I would not 
participate in any decisions involving the 
government with Penn Central, in view of 
the possibility that my trust still held secu- 
rities of a subsidiary of Penn Central. 

At a meeting held the next day by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the full extent of 
the Penn Central’s financial plight became 
apparent, raising the possibility of the Gov- 
ernment becoming involved. Immediately 
thereafter, I disqualified myself from par- 
ticipation. Neither then or on any subsequent 
occasion did I participate in any negotiations 
with Penn Central or attempt in any way to 
influence the Government's decision. 

I was requested by the White House to 
make available the services of Mr. James 
Lynn, General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce, to work with Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Paul Volcker in determining 
the full scope of the Penn Central problem, 
and for possible help in reviewing and pre- 
paring the legal documents relating to an 
agreement, if one were to be entered. 

I made certain Mr. Lynn would report to 
the White House through the Secretary of 
the Treasury and not to me on this activity. 
This arrangement was strictly observed. 

To summarize: 

1. I fully disclosed the full extent of my 
personal investments and all other holdings 
at the time of my confirmation. 

2. I have no knowledge of the transactions 
of the trustee with respect to those holdings, 
since they went into the trust. 

3. I do not now know whether any shares 
of the Great Southwest Corporation or any 
other stock committed to the trust are still 
held by the trust or have been disposed of in 
whole or in part. 

4. At the outset, and before any possible 
government involvement in the affairs of the 
Penn Central took place, I disqualified my- 
self. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY THIS AFTERNOON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
afternoon, immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the second rollcall vote 
on the treaties and the return to the con- 
sideration of legislative business, the 
able senior Senator from Massachusetts 
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(Mr. KENNEDY) be recognized for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, provided that the 
Pastore rule on germaneness will have 
run its course by that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON PROGRESS IN NEGOTIA- 
TIONS IN THE RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTE AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESOLUTION OF THE 
DISPUTE 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report concerning the progress and 
present status of negotiations between most 
of the Nation’s railroads and four unions 
representing their employees, with the rec- 
ommendations for the solution of presently 
outstanding disputes, together with proposed 
legislation to provide alternate procedures 
to facilitate the settlement of the labor dis- 
pute between certain carriers by railroads and 
certain of their employees (with an accom- 
panying report and paper); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROVIDE FOR A RE- 
VISION IN THE COTTON GINNING REPORT 
DATES 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend title 13, United States Code, to 
provide for a revision in the cotton ginning 
report dates (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 2107 of title 10, United 
States Code, to provide additional Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps scholarships for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
Fmmas 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report of the Department’s procure- 
ment from small and other business firms 
for the period July-November 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Report OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 

Bank of the United States, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, & report of the actions taken 

by the Bank under the export expansion 
facilities program during the quarters ended 
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September 30, 1970 and December 31, 1970 
(with an acompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Two letters from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting proposed legislation 
(with accompanying papers) which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, as 
follows: 

A bill to authorize appropriations for cer- 
tain maritime programs of the Department 
of Commerce; and 

A bill to amend Public Law 89-701, as 
amended, to extend until June 30, 1973 the 
expiration date of the act and the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations therefor, and for other 
purposes. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE FIRST 
SECTION OF THE FEDERAL POWER ACT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the first section of the 
Federal Power Act to clarify the language so 
as to remove any possible doubt that the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
serves at the pleasure of the President in his 
capacity as Chairman (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to extend the act of September 30, 1965, 
as amended by the acts of July 24, 1968 and 
October 13, 1970, relating to high-speed 
ground transportation, by removing the 
termination date thereof, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Chairman, Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting proposed legislation to amend 
section 8 of the act approved March 4, 1913, 
(37 Stat. 974), as amended, to standardize 
procedures for the testing of utility meters; 
to add a penalty provision in order to enable 
certification under section 5(a) of the Na- 
tural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, and 
to authorize cooperative action with State 
and Federal regulatory bodies on matters 
of joint interest (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report on the balance-of-payments 
benefits achieved by the Department of Agri- 
culture through an increased agricultural 
barter program, dated February 12, 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF COAL RESEARCH 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1971 
annual report of the Office of Coal Research 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT OF NEGOTIATED SALES OF THE BUREAU 

OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of negotiated sales contracts for 


disposal of materials during the period July 
1 through December 31, 1970 (with an ac- 


companying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE 
Two letters from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting drafts of proposed legis- 
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lation (with accompanying papers), which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

A bill to amend section 6 of title 35, United 
States Code, “Patents,” to authorize domes- 
tic and international studies and programs 
relating to patents and trademarks; and 

A bill to carry into effect a provision of 
the Convention of Paris for the Protection 
of Industrial Property, as revised at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, July 14, 1967. 

REPORT OF LEGION OF VALOR OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA, INC. 


A letter from the National Corporation 
Agent, Legion of Valor the United States 
of America, Inc., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the financial report of the Legion of 
Valor for the period August 1, 1969 through 
July 31, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED ARMED FORCES HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

ScHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


A letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide scholarships 
to selected persons for education in med- 
icine, dentistry, and other health profes- 
sions (with an accompanying paper; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS FOR ACTIVITIES OF 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

A letter from the Director, National Science 
Foundation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for activities of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to dispose 
of property owned by the United States, for 
use in lease construction agreements, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT AND PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the exchange of medical information, to- 
gether with a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 5055 of title 38, United 
States Code, in order to extend the author- 
ity of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to establish and carry out a program of 
exchange of medical information (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 

and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Resolutions of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Finance: 
“RESOLUTIONS SUPPORTING THE ENACTMENT 

By CONGRESS OF A REVENUE SHARING PRO- 

GRAM DURING THE CURRENT SESSION 

“Whereas, The impending fiscal disability 
of the cities and states threatens the concept 
of an ordered and effective Federalism; and 

“Whereas, The financial resources of the 
cities and states are increasingly inadequate 
to meet the expanding need for basic public 
and social services; and 

“Whereas, This House will be unable to 
render effective service to the citizens of the 
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Commonwealth unless additional financial 
aid is forthcoming; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby declares its support 
for enactment of a revenue sharing program 
by the Congress during the current session; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That the House inform each 
member of the Massachusetts Congressional 
Delegation of its support thereof and re- 
spectfully request that the members of said 
delegation advise this House of their opinions 
regarding the revenue sharing proposals cur- 
rently before the Congress; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each member 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 
Resolutions of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTIONS URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES To EXTEND THE PERIOD DUR- 
ING WHICH UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS SHALL 
BE PAm 


“Whereas, Unemployment in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is in excess of the 
national average of six per cent plus and in 
some areas is close to twelve per cent; and 

“Whereas, In areas such as the cities of 
New Bedford, Haverhill and Brockton it is 
due to factors more permanent than the Ad- 
ministration’s ‘War on Inflation’; and 

“Whereas, In the aforementioned instances, 
unemployment is caused by permanent shut- 
downs in the shoe and textile industries, 
the result of uncontrolled foreign competi- 
tion, thus throwing out of work people who 
have spent all their productive years in these 
industries and have little likelihood of find- 
ing similar employment and have reached 
ages when retraining is almost moot; and 

“Whereas, There is approximately one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand people draw- 
ing benefits with a constantly increasing 
number exhausting their benefits who now 
face the alternative of applying for welfare 
assistance; and 

“Whereas, This will result in the worsen- 
ing of a situation that has already reached 
crisis proportions; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to extend the 
period during which unemployment benefits 
shall be paid to fifty-two weeks; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress and to each member thereof 
from this Commonwealth.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“HJ. Res. 4 


“A joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Honorable Mike Mansfield and the 
Honorable Lee Metcalf, Senators from the 
State of Montana, the Honorable Richard 
Shoup and the Honorable John Melcher, 
Representatives from the State of Mon- 
tana, and to the Congress of the United 
States asking that the present tax-exempt 
status of bonds issued by the State of 
Montana or any political subdivision 
thereof be maintained 
“Whereas, the present tax-exempt status 

on income from bonds issued by the state of 

Montana and the political subdivisions 

thereof is necessary to make them attractive 

to investors, and 

“Whereas, if any limitations or restrictions 
on the tax-exempt status on income from 
such bonds are enacted by the Congress of 
the United States, the marketability of such 
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bonds will be greatly jeopardized if not to- 
tally destroyed. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana: That the Congress of the 
United States maintain the present tax- 
exempt status on income from state and 
municipal bonds, and 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent by the Secretary of State 
of Montana to The Honorable Mike Mans- 
field and The Honorable Lee Metcalf, Sena- 
tors from the state of Montana, The Honor- 
able Richard Shoup and The Honorable John 
Melcher, Representatives from the state of 
Montana, and to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Klamath 
County Republican Women, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for a more equitable dis- 
bursement of tax moneys betweer the Fed- 
eral and State governments; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The petition of Ralph Boryszewski, and 
Robert E. Kesel, of Rochester, N.Y., praying 
for a redress of grievances; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself, Mr. Dom- 
INICK, and Mr. Javits) : 

S. 790. A bill to amend title VII of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act by providing for the 
establishment of a family physician scholar- 
ship and fellowship program; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Beart when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 791. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Gabriel Damiani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 792. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for the regula- 
tion of community antenna television sys- 
tems; to the Committee on Commerce, 

(The remarks of Mr. Pastore when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

8. 793. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide a more equitable 
standard in determining disability in the 
case of certain individuals who have attained 
age 55, and to reduce certain time require- 
ments which are applicable in determining 
whether an individual qualifies for benefits 
based on disability or for the disability freeze; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

8. 794. A bill to strengthen the penalty pro- 
visions of the Gun Control Act of 1968; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stevens when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) 
S. 795. A bill to-enthoriee the Secrétary of 


Agriculture to establish corn feed grain 
bases; to the Committee on Agriculture and 


By Mr. PEARSON: 

S..796. A bill to amend Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, to authorize the 
establishment of a class of limited air car- 
riers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
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introduced the bill appear below under the 
a | ton heading.) 
Mr. 


SCHWEIKER: 
8. mi A bill fer the relief of Alice Boulus 
Wasif; 
S. 798. A bill for the relief of Safa Boulus 
Wasif; and 
S. 799. A bill for the relief of Victoria 
Ishag Mashragi; to the Committee on the 


S5. 800. A bill to amend section 4182 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 801. A bill to strengthen the penalty 
provisions of the Gun Control Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 802. A bill for the relief of Mr. Deonarine 
Bhagroo 
S. 803. A bill for the relief of Luis Arturo 
Espana; and 

S. 804. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Mueller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 805. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay judgments in 
favor of the Iowa Tribe of Kansas and Ne- 
braska and of Oklahoma in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbers 79-A, 153, 158, 
209, and 231, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dotz when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 806. A bill to amend titles 10 and 32, 
United States Code, to authorize additional 
medical and dental care and other related 
benefits for reservists and members of the 
National Guard, under certain conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 807. A bill to encourage and promote 
the establishment and development of Na- 
tional Environmental Study Areas; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Netson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 808. A bill to amend the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Act to provide for more 
effective protection against the hazards 
caused by economic poisons; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hart when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 809. A bill to provide a deduction for 
income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for transporta- 
tion to and from work; and to provide an 
additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is dis- 
abled; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javits when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

“S. 810. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Election Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(The remarks of Mr. McGovern when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 811. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to include as creditable service 
for civil service retirement purposes service 
as an enrollee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 812. A bill for the relief of Santa Bonan- 

no Merlino; 
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S. 813. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Soares De Medeiros; and 

S. 814. A bill for the relief of Maria Guerra; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 815. A bill for the relief of Constantin 
Adamidis; 

S. 816. A bill for the relief of Peter Joseph 
Curtis; 

S. 817. A bill for the relief of Dalpat Kasan 
Daya; 

8.818. A bill for the relief of Kantilal 
Kasan Daya; 

S. 819. A bill for the relief of Juliana M. 
Geronimo; 

S. 820. A bill for the relief of Dau-lin Hsu, 
his wife, Nancy M. Y. Hsu, and their two 
children, Alex Hsu and Barbara Hsu; 

S_ 821, A bill for the relief of Soledad B. 
Isturis; 

S. 822. A bill for the relief of Irena Jard- 
zioch; 

S. 823. A bill for the relief of Tomas Es- 
pinoza Luz; 

S. 824. A bill for the relief of Saada Aybout 
(Sandra Oade); 

S. 825. A bill for the relief of Telesfora 
deLeon Parras; 

S. 826. A bill for the relief of Lun-Han 
Tang and his wife, Yi Hsien Tang; 

S. 827. A bill for the rellef of Tran Thi 
Huong; 

S. 828. A bill for the relief of Noreen Wong; 

8. 829. A bill for the relief of Helen Chien 
Wu; and 

S. 830. A bill for the relief of Erlinda Zar- 
agosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. WiILttamMs, and Mr. 
Javits): 

S. 831. 9 bill to substantially reduce the 
personal dangers and fatalities caused by the 
criminal and violent behavior of those per- 
sons who lawlessly misuse firearms by re- 
stricting the availability of such firearms for 
law enforcement; military purposes and for 
certain approved purposes including sport- 
ing and recreational uses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary by unanimous consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and 
Mr, KENNEDY): 

S. 832, A bill to amend the Railway Labor 
Act to avoid interruptions of railroad trans- 
portation that threaten national safety and 
health by reason of labor disputes and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr, Wr.traMs when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and Mr. 


BEALL) : 

5.833. A bill to declare the South Prong 
of the Wicomico River, Md., nonnavigable; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HucHes, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr, Percy, and Mr. STEVEN- 
SON): 

8. 834. A bill to accelerate the expansion 
of trade among the countries of the world 
on a fair and legitimate basis and thereby 
to promote the general welfare of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. McGovern, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. 
HUGHES): 

8. 835. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S.J. Res. 40. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the offering of prayer 
in public buildings; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


S. 1790—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
FAMILY PHYSICIANS SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
ACT 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, I introduce 
today the Family Physicians Scholar- 
ship and Fellowship Program Act. Co- 
sponsoring this legislation with me, I am 
proud to say, are Senator Dominick, the 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Subcommittee 
on Health, and Senator Javits, the rank- 
ing member of the full committee. 

It is generally agreed that today there 
is a need for an additional 50,000 physi- 
cians in the country. A 1970 AMA study 
of the distribution of physicians indi- 
cated that there were 134 counties in this 
country lacking physicians. This is an 
increase by 36 of the number of counties 
without physicians since 1963. I am 
pleased that Maryland’s counties are not 
among the list, but indications are that 
Maryland counties will be added if steps 
are not taken to correct the situation. 

There are many more communities in 
the country without a single physician 
or without an adequate number of doc- 
tors. Little research is actually available 
on the number of physicians in com- 
munities, but a 1960 survey of over 1,600 
towns and cities in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana 
conveys the seriousness of the problem. 
This study identified 1,000 towns of the 
over 1,600 examined, as not having a 
single physician and 224 towns with only 
one physician. 

We know that many of these one phy- 
sician towns in the surveyed areas, as 
well as in many other communities are 
in danger of becoming no physician 
towns because the age of physicians in 
these rural communities tends to be 
higher, For example, in rural Appalachia 
65 percent of the physicians are over 50 
years of age. In West Virginia over the 
last 10 years approximately 60 communi- 
ties of populations of less than 10,000 
have been left without a doctor as rural 
practitioners retired and younger doctors 
were not found to replace them. Thus, 
there is a need for providing incentives 
for young physicians to move into these 
communities. 

I am aware that there are many com- 
munities in my own State which are in 
dire need of physicians service. A 1970 
article in the Public Health reports fo- 
cuses on the situation in Metropolitan 
Baltimore. This article identifies 16 cen- 
sus tracks in the inner city, as well as 
some outlying areas, which were totally 
lacking in primary care physicians. These 
census areas, where many economically 
disadvantaged citizens reside, contained 
a population of approximately 174,000. 

If I might further illustrate this point 
by a personal reference to the town of 
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Frostburg where I live. This town has a 
population of about 7,500 and serves an 
area of around 15,000. I can recall when 
there were nine doctors in Frostburg. 
Today, however, there are only two and 
one is approaching the age of retirement. 
Despite a concerted effort, the commu- 
nity has not been successful in attracting 
much needed additional physicians. 

The bill I introduced today is designed 
to deal with the physician-shortage prob- 
lems, to encourage more doctors to enter 
general practice, to respond to the mal- 
distribution of physicians, and to increase 
the number of lower income and minority 
young people entering our medical 
schools. 

This bill would make available family 
physician scholarships and fellowships to 
young men and women. In return for the 
scholarships, which could not exceed 
$5,000 annually, the students would be 
required to serve in physician-shortage 
areas. One year of service would be re- 
quired for each year a scholarship was 
received. These areas may be a poverty 
area of a large city like Baltimore, a rural 
area, perhaps Appalachia, an Indian 
reservation, or among the Nation’s mi- 
gratory farmworkers. 

For the initial year, the bill authorizes 
500 family physician scholarships and 
200 fellowships. The number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships would gradually in- 
érease until by the fourth year, 1,000 
scholarships and 500 fellowships would 
be authorized. Under the bill, both in- 
tern and residency fellowships are also 
authorized. However, no additional com- 
mitment is required for the fellowship 
programs, because persuading medical 
school graduates to complete their in- 
ternship and residency in physician- 
shortage areas is deemed a desirable goal 
in itself. For these medical school grad- 
uates during this period are also serving 
while they are learning. As an incentive 
for those who participate in the scholar- 
ship program to also participate in the 
fellowship program, 1 year of the service 
commitment required under the scholar- 
ship programs would be satisfied. The 
fellowship program then should not only 
help to provide much needed medical as- 
sistance to physician-shortage areas, but 
also produce more permanent doctors for 
such areas for 10 percent of the physi- 
cians indicate they select their practice 
location in relation to their intern and 
residency programs. 

Another interesting and important 
feature of this bill is the priorities it es- 
tablishes for selecting students for the 
scholarship and fellowship programs. 

The first priority is granted to individ- 
uals from lower income families who live 
in a physician-shortage area and who 
agree to return and practice in such area. 

The second priority goes to individuals 


‘who reside in a physician-shortage 


area who agrees to return and practice 
in such area. 

The third priority is allocated to in- 
dividuals from lower income families 
who, although residing in a area where 
there is not a physician shortage, agree to 
practice in any physician-shortage area. 

The final priority would go to individ- 
uals, not lower income, who do not come 
from an area of physician shortages, but 
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who agree to practice in any physician- 
shortage area. 

Mr. President, there are two primary 
purposes for the system of priorities for 
selecting eligible students for scholar- 
ships and fellowships under the bill. 
First, the evidence supports, what com- 
monsense tells us, the hypothesis that 
persons from physician-shortage areas 
are more likely to return to and remain 
in such areas and practice medicine. 


The results of an American Medical 
Association’s survey, published in 1970, 
questioning physicians on the factors 
that influence their decision to practice 
in a certain area gives support to the 
bill’s priorities. This survey found that 
over 45 percent of the physicians indi- 
cated that they were practicing in or 
around the town in which they were 
raised. The survey also revealed that 49 
percent of the physicians raised in small 
towns were practicing in communities 
of 2,500 or less. An equal percentage of 
doctors raised in nonmetropolitan com- 
munities of 25,000 or more were prac- 
ticing in cities of that size. This AMA 
survey confirmed previous studies which 
had indicated that “physicians who prac- 
tice in small towns are more likely to 
have a rural than urban background”. 

The AMA study concluded that— 

Physician recruitment for rural areas 
would be enhanced if more young men with 
rural backgrounds were encouraged to enter 
the medical profession. 


Continuing, the report had this to say 
about the influence of a doctor’s origins 
on his place of practice: 

Physicians who practice in small towns 
are more likely to have rural rather than 
urban backgrounds . . . rural physicians 
have predominantly rural backgrounds and 
metropolitan physicians generally had urban 
locations during their youth, 


If we can persuade young men and 
women to practice in physician-shortage 
areas, the evidence indicates that most 
are likely to remain. The AMA study on 
this point states that— 


Once a physician establishes a practice he 
is not likely to move. 


Their survey found: 

At least 63 percent of the physicians had 
not moved from their original practice loca- 
tion, This percentage was consistent regard- 
less of the community size. A more detailed 
breakdown of the area showed that about 
one-fourth of the physicians in non-metro- 
politan areas had practiced twenty years or 
more in the same place. 


This measure is then drafted to give 
priorities to lower income and other in- 
dividuals from physician-shortage areas 
because it is felt that these individuals 
are more likely to return and remain 
in the areas in which they were reared. 

The second advantage of the priorities 
established by the bill would be that it 
would have the effect of attracting and 
making it possible for more minority and 
lower-income individuals to go to medi- 
cal school. Across the country there has 
been a concern over the poor representa- 
tion of the minority groups in our medi- 
cal schools. Only recently the University 
of Maryland took steps to enlarge their 
minority representation among its medi- 
cal students. 
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Another important feature of the 
legislation is that it would encourage 
students to enter family medicine. In 
1931, three out of four of the Nation’s 
doctors were engaged in family practice. 
In 1967, only one out of five doctors were 
in general practice. In Baltimore City, 
only 9 percent of the practicing 
physicians are in family practice. Indi- 
cations are that this trend toward 
specialization and away from general 
practice is continuing. The Millis report 
found only 15 percent of the medical stu- 
dent graduates planning to enter general 
practice, 

Steps taken in recent years show some 
promise of reversing this trend away 
from general practice. For example, the 
American Board of Family Practice has 
been created. In addition, there has been 
considerable congressional interest in 
the practice of family medicine. I believe 
that this measure will be a further incen- 
tive for medical students to specialize in 
the practice of family medicine and 
should encourage medical schools to 
focus anew on the family physician. 

Mr. President, in recent years there 
has been an enormous increase in the 
demand for health-care services. It is ex- 
pected that the health area will be the 
subject of considerable attention by the 
Congress this year. The administration 
is expected to unveil its health-care sys- 
tem, which is already straining, will be 
asked to carry an additional load. This is 
particularly true of the manpower situa- 
tion which is already serious and which 
will probably reach the crisis stage. Un- 
less we expand our medical manpower 
and convince more doctors to locate in 
physician-shortage areas, the goal of 
providing quality care to all Americans 
will likely elude us. Dr. Egberg drove 
home this point when he stated: 

I don't care what Congress does with 
medical care, Medicaid, and all the other 
programs, nothing is going to improve the 


country’s medical system until we get more 
doctors. 


Mr. President, I believe this proposal 
will significantly respond to some of our 
medical manpower problems. It will help 
to encourage family practice. It responds 
to the maldistribution problem. It will 
make it possible for more lower-income 
minority individuals to enter our medical 
schools. 

Finally, Mr. President, among today’s 
college students there appears to be a 
great desire and interest to serve man- 
kind. This measure would capitalize on 
this idealism, and encourage young men 
and women to enter medical school. They 
in return for this expensive education, 
would serve in physician-shortage areas, 
often among their friends and neighbors, 
in helping to make quality medical care 
available to all of our citizens. 

Mr, President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 790) to amend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act by provid- 
ing for the establishment of a family 
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physician scholarship and fellowship 
program, introduced by Mr. BEALL (for 
himself, Mr. Dominick, and Mr. Javits), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 790 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Family Physician 
Scholarship and Fellowship Program Act”, 

Sec. 2. Title VII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 


“Part II—FAMILY PHYSICIAN SCHOLARSHIP 
AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


“SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 799a. (a) In order to promote the 
more adequate provision of medical care for 
persons who— 

“(A) reside in a physician shortage area 
{as determined pursuant to section 
799c(b) ); 

“(B) are migratory agricultural workers or 
members of the families of such workers; 


the Secretary is authorized, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part— 

“(C) to make scholarship grants to indi- 
viduals who are medical students and who 
agree, after completion of their professional 
training, to engage in the practice of fam- 
ily medicine (1) in a physician shortage area, 
or (ii) at such place or places, such facility 
or facilities, and in such manner, as may 
be necessary to assure that) of the patients 
receiving medical care in such practice, a 
substantial portion will consist of persons 
referred to in clause (B); and 

“(D) to make fellowship grants to indi- 
viduals who (while undergoing training, or 
receiving professional experience, designed to 
prepare them to engage in the practice of 
family medicine) are serving as interns or 
residents in public or nonprofit private hos- 
pitals which (i) are located in a physician 
shortage area, or (il) a substantial portion 
of the patients of which consists of persons 
referred to in clause (B). 


For purposes of subparagraph (D) of the pre- 
ceding sentence, training or experience in ob- 
stetrics, pediatrics, or internal medicine 
shall be considered to be training or experi- 
ence preparing an individual to engage in 
the practice of family medicine. 

“(b) (1) Scholarship grants under this part 
shall be made with respect to academic years, 
and fellowship grants under this part shall 
be made with respect to twelve-month 
periods. 

“(2) The amount of any medical student 
scholarship grant under this part to any 
individual for any full academic year shall 
not exceed $5,000; the amount of any intern 
fellowship grant under this part to any in- 
dividual for any twelve-month period shall 
not exceed $9,000; and the amount of any 
resident fellowship grant under this part to 
any individual for any twelve-month period 
shall not exceed $10,000 (in the case of an 
individual who, for a preceding twelve-month 
period, has not received a resident fellow- 
ship grant under this part), or $12,000 (in 
any other case). 

“(3) The Secretary shall, in awarding med- 
ical student scholarship grants under this 
part, accord priority to applicants as follows— 

“(A) first, to any applicant who (1) is from 
& low-income family, (ii) resides in a phy- 
sician shortage area, and (iii) agrees that, 
upon completion of his professional train- 
ing, he will return to such area and will 
engage in such area in the practice of family 
medicine; 

“(B) second, to any applicant who meet 
all the criteria set forth in subparagraph (A) 
except that prescribed in clause (1); 
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“(C) third, to any applicant who meets the 
criterion set forth in clause (i); and 

“(D) fourth, to any other applicant. 

“(c) (1) Any medical student scholarship 
grant awarded to any individual under this 
part shall be awarded upon the condition 
that such individual will, upon completion 
of his professional training, engage in the 
practice of family medicine— 

“(A) in the case of any individual who, 
in applying for a medical student scholar- 
ship grant under this part, met the criteria 
set forth in subparagraph (A) or (B). of sub- 
section (b)(3), in the physician shortage 
area in which he agreed (pursuant to such 
subparagraph) to engage in such practice; 

d 


an 

“(B) in the case of any individual who did 
not agree (pursuant to such subparagraph 
(A) or (B)) to engage in such practice in 
any particular physician shortage area or has 
been waived (pursuant to paragraph (4)) to 
engage in such practice in any particular 
physician shortage area— 

“(1) in any physician shortage area, or 

“(ii) at such place or places, in such fa- 
cility or facilities, and in such manner, as 
may be necessary to assure that, of the pa- 
tients receiving medical care provided by 
such individual, a substantial portion will 
consist of persons who are migratory agri- 
cultural workers or are members of the fami- 
lies of such workers; 
for a twelve-month period for each full aca- 
demic year with respect to which he receives 
such a scholarship grant. For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, any individual, who has 
received a medical student scholarship grant 
under this part for four full academic years 
and who has received fellowship grants 
under this part for three full twelve-month 
periods, shall be deemed to have received & 
medical student scholarship grant under this 
part for only three full academic years. 

(2) The condition imposed by paragraph 
(1) shall be complied with by any individual 
to. whom it applies within such reasonable 
period of time, after the completion of such 
individual’s professional training, as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(3) If any individual to whom the condi- 
tion referred to in paragraph (1) is applica- 
ble fails, within the period prescribed by 
paragraph (2), to comply with such condi- 
tion for the full number of months with re- 
spect to which such condition is applicable, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from such individual— 

“(A) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the aggregate of (i) the amounts of 
the medical student scholarship grant or 
grants (as the case may be) made to such 
individual under this part plus (ii) the 
amount of interest which would be payable 
on such amounts if such amounts had been 
loans bearing an interest rate of 7 per cen- 
tum per annum and the interest thereon had 
been payable annually, as 

“(B) (i) the number obtained by subtract- 
ing from the number of months to which 
such condition is applicable a number equal 
to- one-half of the number of months with 
respect to which compliance by such indi- 
vidual with such condition was made, bears 
to (ii) the number of months with respect 
to which such condition is applicable. 

“(4) (A) Any obligation of any individual 
to comply with the condition applicable to 
him under the preceding provisions of this 
subsection shall be canceled upon the death 
of such individual. 

“(B) The Secretary shall by regulations 
provide for the waiver of suspension of any 
such obligation applicable to any individual 
whenever compliance by such individual is 
impossible or would inyolve extreme hard- 
ship to such individual and if enforcement 
of such obligation with respect to any indi- 
vidual would be against equity and good 
conscience, 
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“(d) In awarding intern and resident fel- 
lowship grants under this part, priority shall 
be given to interns and residents in hospitals 
& substantial portion of the patients of which 
are economically disadvantaged persons. 


“ADMINISTRATION; CONTRACTURAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


“Sec. 799b. The Secretary may, in the ad- 
ministration of this part, enter into agree- 
ments with schools of medicine, hospitals, or 
other appropriate public or nonprofit private 
agencies under which such schools, hospi- 
tals, or other agencies will, as agents of the 
Secretary, perform such administrative func- 
tions as the Secretary may specify. Any such 
agreement with any school, hospital, or other 
agency may provide for payment by the Sec- 
retary of amounts equal to the expenses 
actually and necessarily incurred by such 
school, hospital, or other agency in carrying 
out such agreement. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec, 799c. (a) For the purpose of making 
medical student scholarship grants under 
this part, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending’ June 30, 1973, $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for each 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary to continue to make such grants to 
students who (prior to July 1, 1975) have re- 
ceived such a grant and who are eligible for 
such a grant under this part during such suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

“(b) For the purpose of making intern and 
resident fellowship grants under this part, 
there is authorized to be appropriated $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary to continue to make such grants to 
interns and residents who (prior to July 1, 
1974) have received such a grant or a medical 
student scholarship grant under this part, 
and who are eligible for such a grant under 
this part during such succeeding fiscal year. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“SEC. 799d. (a) For purposes of this part— 

“(1) the term ‘nonprofit’, as applied to any 
hospital, means a hospital which is owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefits of any private share- 
holder or individual; and 

“(2) the term ‘practice of family medicine’ 
means the practice of medicine by a physi- 
cian (licensed to practice medicine and sur- 
gery by the State in which he practices his 
profession) who specializes in providing to 
families (and members thereof) comprehen- 
sive, continuing, professional care and treat- 
ment of the type necessary or appropriate for 
their general health maintenance. 

“(b) (1) The term ‘physician shortage area’, 
when used in this part, refers to an area 
within a State which is determined, in ac- 
cordance with this subsection— 

“(A) to have an insufficient number of 
physicians practicing their profession there- 
in so as adequately to meet the need for 
medical care of the population of such area; 
and 

“(B) in which the ratio of physicians to 
population is lower than in other areas of 
the State. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, in making deter- 
minations under this subsection, accept (in 
the case of any. State) the determination, 
as to the number and location of physician 
shortage areas in such State, recommended 
to him by— i 

“(A) the State planning agency for suc: 
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State (as designated pursuant to section 
314(a) (2) (A)), or 

“(B) if in such State there is no such 
agency, or if such agency fails or refuses to 
make a recommended determination to the 
Secretary within such reasonable time as he 
shall prescribe, by such other agency of such 
State as the Secretary finds to be qualified 
to make such a recommended determination 
and as the Governor of such State shall have 
designated to make such a recommended de- 
termination; 
but only if— 

“(C) such agency, in making such rec- 
ommended determination, has sought and 
obtained the advice and assistance of the 
State medical society for such State; 

“(D) such agency, in making such recom- 
mended determination, classifies each area 
which it determines to be a physician short- 
age area as to the degree of the physician 
shortage therein as compared with other 
areas which such agency determines to be 
physician shortage areas; and 

“(E) the Secretary is satisfied with the 
adequacy of the criteria employed by such 
agency as the basis upon which such rec- 
ommended determination was made. 

(3) If, in the case of any State, the Sec- 
retary does not receive (within such reason- 
able time as he shall prescribe) a recom- 
mended determination with respect to such 
State which meets the requirements of 
paragraph (2), he shall (after seeking the 
advice and assistance of the State medical 
society for such State) determine the num- 
ber and location of the physician shortage 
areas (if any) of such State on the basis 
of the most current and appropriate data 
available to him”. 


S. 792—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE REGULA- 
TION OF COMMUNITY ANTENNA 
TELEVISION SYSTEMS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, by request of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, a bill 
which would amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to provide for the regulation 
of community antenna television systems. 

The complex subject of CATV and its 
relationship to free broadcasting has 
been of great concern to the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications for many years. 

On December 19, 1969, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN forwarded to this committee a 
letter indicating that the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
reported to the full committee on the 
Judiciary S. 543, a bill generally revising 
the copyright law. Section 111 of S. 543 
was concerned with secondary transmis- 
sions by cable systems. 

Senator McCLELLAN indicated that sec- 
tion 111 would have an impact on the 
FCC’s statutory responsibility to regulate 
communications by wire and radio, and 
that the Senate Commerce Committee 
would, therefore, have an interest. As a 
consequence, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee requested the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to review this mat- 
ter to determine what impact the bill 
would have on its broadcast cable tele- 
vision regulatory policies. 

On March 11, 1970, and March 24, 1970, 
the Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission replied to the re- 
quest of the Commerce Committee, and 
indicated. that. the Commission believed 
clarifying legislation in the form of gen- 
eral guidelines should be adopted. These 
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letters have been made available to Sen- 

ator McCLELLAN, and I ask that they be 

printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., March 11, 1971. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, Senate Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have requested 
the Commission's views on those portions 
of 8. 543 which deal with CATV. The Com- 
mission appreciates the opportunity since 
S. 543 would have such substantial impact 
on our broadcast-cable television regulatory 
policies. 

The Commission has long favored Con- 
gressional guidance in this important field, 
including the enactment of a bill which 
would be a meld of copyright and commu- 
nications law. See letter of Chairman Hyde 
to Chairman McClellan, dated February 17, 
1969. But the approach of S. 543 to the CATV 
field raises substantial questions. 

We do not refer merely to the need for 
clarifying the language of the bill, nor even 
to the more significant questions raised by 
its treatment of several important commu-~- 
nications policy questions. Rather, we wish 
to raise the fundamental question whether 
it is a sound legislative approach to attempt 
to deal in such detail with a dynamic, chang- 
ing field such as is here involved. 

For example, the concept of “adequate 
television service” in S. 543, defined as pre- 
cisely as it is, or the use of fixed mileage 
concepts like the 35-mile zone for program 
exclusivity, or the inflexible FCO non-dupli- 
cation requirement specified, may not be 
legislatively sound, even recognizing that in 
some respects there is some authority given 
the agency to make future revisions. The ap- 
proach which has been taken in the Commu- 
nications Act seems preferable to us—namely, 
the Congressional determination of general 
guidelines, with the Commission left to de- 
velop and, most important, revise detailed 
policies to implement those guidelines in the 
light of rapidly changing communications 
technologies, and with Congress overseeing 
such Commission activities, particularly 
through the legislative hearing process, 

We wish to point out that the Commission 
has made several false starts in the CATV 
field (e.g., compare Report on CATV and TV 
Repeater Services, 26 FCC 403 (1959), with 
First Report and Order in Docket 14895, 38 
FCC 683 (1965) ), and has often had to revise 
its policies in light of the changing nature 
of the field. We do not cite this flexibility as 
a weakness, but rather as a strength of the 
administrative process. See National Broad- 
casting Co, v. U.S., 319 U.S. 190,219 (1943), 
where the Court stated: 

“While Congress did not give the Commis- 
sion unfettered discretion to regulate all 
phases of the radio industry, it did not frus- 
trate the purposes for which the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 was brought into being 
by attempting an itemized catalogue of the 
specific manifestations of the general prob- 
lems for the solution of which it was estab- 
lishing a regulatory agency. That would have 
stereotyped the powers of the Commis- 
sion to specific details in regulating a field 
of enterprise the dominant characteristic of 
which was the rapid pace of its unfolding. 
And so Congress did what experience had 
taught it in similar attempts at regulation, 
even in fields where the subject-matter of 
regulation was far less fluid and dynamic 
than radio. The essence of that experience 
was to define broad areas for regulation and 
to establish standards for judgment ade- 
quately related in their application to the 
problems to be solved.” 
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We therefore believe that clarifying legis- 
lation in this field should set forth general 
guidelines and eschew detail. This approach, 
we believe, may also be employed as to any 
copyright legislation dealing with CATV. 
Such legislation can be broadly framed— 
for example, the Congress could adopt a pro- 
vision that a CATV system shall have a com- 
pulsory license for such signals as the Com- 
mission, by rule or order, may authorize the 
system to carry. The copyright law could 
then specify the appropriate amount to be 
paid, or method of determining the amount, 
a method for distributing the funds thus paid 
in (e.g. & so-called “ASCAP-BMI” method), 
a provision for periodic adjustments in the 
amounts to be paid, and any exemption for 
existing small systems deemed desirable. 

This would leave the remaining communi- 
cations policy matters for resolution by the 
Commission in appropriate rule making and 
other proceedings, or by the Congress 
through general CATV legislation and subse- 
quent agency regulation. As stated, we would 
welcome such Congressional guidance in this 
important field. Thus, Congress could set 
forth general guidelines aimed at the orderly 
accommodation of both cable and broadcast- 
ing in order to secure maximum diversity of 
programming, through the maintenance and 
expansion of free broadcasting and the pro- 
vision via cable of multiple reception, origi- 
nation and related services. The guidelines 
could also include such matters as fair com- 
petition for programming sources, minimum 
disruption of existing cable systems, and ap- 
propriate application to cable systems of 
Public Law 87-331, dealing with the telecast- 
ing of professional football, baseball, basket- 
ball or hockey contests. In short, the clear 
advantage of proceeding in this fashion (ie. 
agency action under present or revised Con- 
gressional guidelines, with appropriate Con- 
gressional oversight of specific Commission 
actions) would be the retention of flexibility 
to adjust policies to changing circumstances. 

The Commission hopes that the foregoing 
is helpful to you in your consideration of 
this most important matter. The Commission 
would, of course, be glad to cooperate with 
your Committee and its staff in any way 
which you might find useful. 

This letter was adopted by the Commis- 
sion at its meeting of March 11, 1970. (Com- 
missioner Bartley believes there is more merit 
to S. 543, with the flexibility afforded the 
Commission in regard to CATV than what he 
believes to be the likelihood of failure of 
adoption of copyright revision legislation at 
an early date.) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1970. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, Senate Commerce Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In line with your re- 
quest, the Commission is submitting a draft 
of suggested legislative amendments to the 
Communications Act, which are of a clarify- 
ing nature and give general guidance to the 
Commission in the CATV field. 

The attached draft reflects the general 
guidelines set out at pp. 2-3 of my letter of 
March 11, 1970, Under these guidelines Con- 
gress would be directing the Commission to 
effect the orderly accommodation of both 
cable and broadcasting in order to secure 
maximum diversity of programming through 
the maintenance and expansion of free 
broadcasting and the provision via cable of 
multiple reception, origination and related 
services. 

We recognize that there would be great 
interest in the Commission's possible actions 
to implement the above guidelines, and 
would, of course, be prepared to give some 
indication of those actions. You will appre- 
ciate, however, that the Commission is still 
in the process of analyzing the voluminous 
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material received in its pending rule making 
proceedings in this complex area. 

Finally, as stated, it is our hope that en- 
actment of legislative guidelines in the Com- 
munications Act, along the above lines, 
would also facilitate legislative resolution of 
the difficult question of copyright. Specifi- 
cally, we raise the possibility that a provi- 
sion might then be inserted into S. 543 which 
simply bestowed upon CATV systems a com- 
pulsory license for such signals as the Com- 
mission, by rule or order, might authorize the 
system to carry. Other specifications of such 
& provision would, of course, go to such 
matters as the appropriate amounts to be 
paid and the mechanism of compulsory li- 
cense (and any exemption for existing small 
systems). 

The Commission hopes that the foregoing 
is helpful to you, and again stresses its de- 
sire to cooperate fully with your Committee 
in its consideration of this most important 
matter. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Dean BURCH, 
Chairman, 
SUGGESTED GENERAL LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS 
TO COMMUNICATIONS AcT 


Section 3(gg) “Community antenna sys- 
tem” means any facility in whole or in part, 
receives directly or indirectly over the air 
and amplifies or otherwise modifies the sig- 
nals transmitting programs broadcast by one 
or more broadcast stations and distributes 
such signals by wire or cable to subscribing 
members of the public who pay for such 
service. 

Section 331(a) The Commission shall, as 
the public interest, convenience, or necessity 
requires, have authority— 

(1) To issue authorizations and orders, 
make rules and regulations, and prescribe 
such conditions or restrictions with respect 
to the construction, technical characteristics, 
and operation of community antenna sys- 
tems, to the extent necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, with 
due regard to the orderly accommodation of 
both the community antenna and broadcast- 
ing industries, in order to secure maximum 
diversity of programming through the main- 
tenance and expansion of broadcasting and 
the provision via community antenna sys- 
tems of multiple reception, origination and 
related services; and 

(2) to make general rules exempting from 
regulation, in whole or in part, certain com- 
munity antenna systems where it is deter- 
mined that such regulation is unnecessary 
because of the size or nature of the systems 
so exempted. 

The Commission shall, in the 
application of any rule or regulation con- 
cerning the carriage of broadcast stations by 
community antenna systems, give due regard 
to the avoidance of substantial disruption 
of the services to subscribers of community 
antenna system which were validly in opera- 
tion on April 1, 1970. 

(b) The Commission shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations and issue such orders 
as may be necessary to require the deletion 
by community antenna systems of signals 
carrying any professional football, baseball, 
basketball, or hockey contest if, after appli- 
cation by the appropriate league, the Com- 
mission finds that the failure to delete such 
signals would be contrary to the purposes 
for which the antitrust laws are made in- 
applicable to certain agreements under Public 
Law 87-331. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I note 
that on February 8 of this year Senator 
McCLeELtan introduced S. 644 which, ex- 
cept for technical changes, is identical 
to S. 543. Before this, however, on Feb- 
Tuary 4 the FCC announced it had sched- 
uled oral argument and panel discussions 
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by experts on proposed cable television 
rules for March 11 through 26, in an at- 
tempt to resolve many of the issues in- 
volved. Among the matters under con- 
sideration at that time is the question 
of the appropriate form of copyright 
settlement where the importation of 
distant signals are involved. 

The Chairman of the FCC has been 
contacted, and he has indicated that 
if hearings were held on a proposal simi- 
lar to the one outlined in his letter to 
the committee last March, the Commis- 
sion would hopefully be in a position to 
explain how it would implement the gen- 
eral guidelines contained therein. With 
this in mind and at the request of the 
FCC, I have introduced the instant 
legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 792) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to provide for 
the regulation of community antenna 
television systems, introduced by Mr. 
PASTORE, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


S. 794—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO STRENGTHEN THE PENALTY 
PROVISIONS OF THE GUN CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation which pre- 
sents a viable alternative to the onerous 
provisions of the Gun Control Act of 
1968. 

My bill would punish those who 
misuse firearms while preserving the 
constitutional right of law-abiding citi- 
zens to purchase and own guns and 
ammunition. Specifically, this measure 
would impose mandatory penalties on 
those who use a firearm in the commis- 
sion of a Federal felony or unlawfully 
carry a firearm during the commission 
of such a felony. The penalty assessed 
under this legislation would be in addi- 
tion to the punishment provided for com- 
mitting the felony itself. Under my bill, 
first offenders would be subject to a 
prison sentence of not less than 1 year 
nor more than 3 years. If a person is 
convicted of a second or subsequent 
offense, he would be subject to a sentence 
of not less than 5 nor more than 10 years. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the trial court would be prohibited 
from suspending the sentence for a first 
or subsequent conviction. Similarly, the 
court would not be permitted to impose 
& probationary or concurrent sentence, 

The bill which I have just outlined 
preserves the right of law-abiding citi- 
zens to purchase and own guns and 
ammunition. Moreover, it takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that regulatory legis- 
lation, such as the Gun Control Act of 
1968, has failed to accomplish any use- 
ful purpose. Law-abiding citizens have 
been unduly burdened and harrassed; 
yet, criminals have been able with great 
ease to acquire unregistered firearms. 
Thus, in the period since the enactment 
of the Gun Control Act, the incidence of 
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crimes involving the use of firearms has 
Significantly increased. 

Some people have used these statistics 
to argue that more stringent regulatory 
controls should be enacted. I oppose this 
well meaning but misguided philosophy. 
More restrictive legislation would do 
nothing more than create a more lucra- 
tive black market in the sale of guns and 
ammunition. The end result would be to 
enlarge the already swollen coffers of or- 
ganized criminal syndicates. Further- 
more the enactment of more stringent 
legislation would leave peaceful citi- 
zens at the mercy of gun brandishing 
hoodlums. 

If restrictions on the purchase of guns 
and ammunition are ever necessary, such 
controls should emanate from State and 
local governments, which are uniquely 
capable of responding to local needs and 
problems, The gun control problems in 
my State of Alaska, where many people 
rely on firearms for their subsistence, are 
different in nature and scope from those 
of a State like New York. Hence, a uni- 
form Federal law is not capable of meet- 
ing the problems which do exist and nec- 
essarily results in the imposition of an 
extremely onerous burden on many citi- 
zens. The most graphic example of the 
latter observation is in rural Alaska, 
where the provisions of the Gun Control 
Act have resulted in great hardship for 
many citizens living in areas which are 
not easily accessible to sellers of fire- 
arms and ammunition. 

For these reasons, I have strongly op- 
posed the onerous provisions of the 1968 
act. During the last Congress, we were 
successful in enacting legislation to ex- 
empt rifle and shotgun ammunition sales 
from the recordkeeping requirements of 
the Gun Control Act. I am hopeful that 
this will be but the first step in a total 
reevaluation of the policy and language 
of the act. The next logical step would 
be to eliminate the recordkeeping re- 
quirement for .22-caliber rim fire am- 
munition, since this ammunition is used 
almost exclusively for sporting purposes. 
We should also reexamine the advisabil- 
ity of using the interstate commerce 
clause of the U.S. Constitution to regu- 
late the sale of firearms, a subject which 
traditionally has been under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of State and local gov- 
ernments, I am confident that such a re- 
examination would reveal the dangerous 
precedent inherent in using the inter- 
state commerce clause to regulate activ- 
ities of this kind. 

Mr. President, for the reasons outlined 
above, I am hopeful that we will soon 
adopt the alternative approach which is 
exemplified by legislation which would 
impose mandatory penalties on those 
who abuse their constitutional right to 
keep and bear firearms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 794) to strengthen the 
penalty provisions of the Gun Control 
Act of 1968, introduced by Mr. STEVENS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
pir a hag to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 196—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
LIMITED AIR CARRIER ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, small 
communities across this Nation are 
vitally dependent upon adequate trans- 
portation. Just as our cities are faced 
with critical problems of congestion, 
pollution, and other dilemmas related to 
transportation, so are small- and me- 
dium-size towns affected by the lack of 
fast and efficient surface and air trans- 
portation. It is my conviction that the 
future of the United States depends on 
how well we accomplish the redistribu- 
tion of our population away from our 
major hub cities. And as I have stated 
here many times before, the key to this 
dream of rural development is trans- 
portation. 

Unfortunately, the present transpor- 
tation picture in Small Town, U.S.A., 
is not particularly attractive, as many 
of us know. In Kansas and in other 
parts of the country rail transportation 
is deteriorating and disappearing. Bus 
transportation remains inadequate, In- 
creasingly, air transportation is vital to 
the growth of our small- and medium- 
sized communities. 

However, our Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Senate has been alarmed to note 
that instead of increasing the number 
of flights, many regional carriers ‘are 
suspending or abandoning service to 
many towns on their systems. Last 
August our subcommittee held hearings 
in my State in an effort to determine the 
magnitude of this problem at represen- 
tative communities across the Nation. 
The record developed at those hearings 
prompted me to introduce this legisla- 
tion in the last Congress and to reintro- 
duce it now in an effort to insure that 
small- and medium-sized communities 
will be afforded reliable air service for 
the future. 

The special and urgent need for this 
legislation is demonstrated by our ex- 
perience with regional air carriers—orig- 
inally known as “feeder airlines.” These 
carriers originally flew aircraf: of small 
capacity, such as air taxi operators and 
commuter air carriers now operate. How- 
ever, as pressure from Congress urged 
reduction in subsidy payments, these car- 
riers pegan using larger aircraft in an 
effort to operate more profitably. And as 
larger aircraft were utilized, regional 
carriers gradually “outgrew” many of 
the small towns on their systems. The re- 
sult of this cycle of decreased subsidy 
and increased costs was a substantial 
cutback in service to those communities 
which the regional carriers had origi- 
nally served. We are now faced, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with an extremely large gap in our 
air transportation system, a gap that can 
only be filled through the use of smaller 
capacity aircraft providing frequent, re- 
liable service. 

Recently the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Congress increased the level of 
subsidy to local air carriers. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $55.7 million 
has been earmarked to these carriers in 
the hopes that air service to small- and 
medium-sized communities will not be 
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decreased even more. But the “subsidy 
pendulum,” let us remember, has swung 
to the other extreme. And given the 
changing priorities of this Congress and 
this Nation, I think we owe it to the 
smaller communities of our States to 
take the longer view. They deserve some 
assurance, in my judgment, that they will 
continue to have air service despite un- 
predictable budgetary pressures or bu- 
reaucratic insensitivity. Commuter air 
carriers, properly certificated pursuant 
te this legislation, could provide this 
necessary function—and, most impor- 
tantly, at costs substantially below pres- 
ent Federal subsidy levels. 

Accordingly, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today is intended to achieve 
the following objectives: 

Create and maintain a class of air car- 
riers that can serve that portion of the 
public that has not been and cannot be 
served by present classes of certificated 
air carriers by granting the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board the authority to estab- 
lish a limited air carrier certificate; 

Provide the opportunity for the de- 
velopment of new routes and service for 
the many communities that have suffered 
from inadequate service; 

Provide the stability necessary for a 
class of air carriers that has been suffer- 
ing financial losses and failures; 

Establish on a solid, legal basis an im- 
portant segment of our airline industry 
that is now operating on a temporary 
basis of questionable validity; 

Provide a means by which subsidy to 
the airline industry may be reduced 
while service to the public may be in- 
creased and improved; and 

Provide increased safety and reliability 
for the industry by encouraging the de- 
sign of an aircraft to serve a predictable 
market. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 796) to amend Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to au- 
thorize the establishment of a class of 
limited air carriers, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. PEARSON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Limited Air Carrier 
Act of 1971”. 

Src. 2. The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
as amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 101 (49 US.C. 1801) is 


amended by redesignating paragraphs (34) 
and (35) as (36) and (37) and by inserting 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(34) ‘Limitea air carrier’ means an air 
carrier holding a certificate authorizing it to 
engage in limited air transportation. 

“(35) ‘Limited air transportation’ means 
air transportation by aircraft rendered pur- 
suant to a certificate of authority issued pur- 
suant to section 401(d) (4) of this Act to 
provide scheduled service with aircraft of 
limited capacity.” 

(b) Section 401 (49 U.S.C. 1871) is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph to subsection (d) thereof: 
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“(4) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in limited air carrier 
transportation the Board may issue a certifi- 
cate to any applicant not holding a certifi- 
cate under paragraph (1), (2) or (3) of this 
subsection, authorizing the whole or any 
part thereof, and for such periods as may be 
required in the public interest, if it finds 
that the applicant is fit, willing and able 
properly to perform the transportation cov- 
ered by the application and to conform to 
the provisions of this Act and the rules, 
regulations, and requirements of the Board 
hereunder. 

“In the event (i) an applicant is conduct- 
ing operations as a limited air carrier on the 
effective date of the Limited Air Carrier Act 
of 1971 and (ii) such application has been 
filed with the Board within 30 days after 
such effective date, then such applicant may 
conduct such limited air carrier operations 
until such time as the Board shall have 
ruled upon the application. 

“The Board shall not be required to find 
that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the issuance of a limited air carrier 
certificate, but shall adopt such rules and 
regulations and requirements as it may deem 
in the public interest to implement and en- 
force the policies set forth in section 102 ot 
this Act. 

“Any certificate issued pursuant to this 
paragraph shall contain such limitations as 
the Board shall find necessary to assure that 
the service rendered pursuant thereto will 
be in accordance with the purpose of limited 
air transportation.” 

(c) Section 401 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended 
by adding before the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) of subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing: “, or in a certificate for limited air 
transportation, when required by subsection 
(d) (4) of this section, the Board shall limit 
the capacity of the aircraft to be used.” 

(ad) Section 401 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“(o) (1) No certificate to engage in limited 
air transportation shall be issued or remain 
in effect unless the applicant for such cer- 
tificate or the limited air carrier, as the 
case may be, complies with regulations or 
orders issued by the Board governing the 
filing and approval of policies of insurance 
in the amount of such insurance, amounts 
for which such applicant or such limited 
air carrier may become liable for bodily in- 
juries to or the death of any person, or for 
loss or damage to property of others, resulting 
from the negligent operation or maintenance 
of aircraft under such certificate. 

“(2) If any service authorized by a cer- 
tificate to engage in limited air transporta- 
tion is not performed to the minimum extent 
prescribed by the Board, it may by order, 
entered after notice and hearing direct that 
such certificate shall thereupon cease to be 
effective to the extent of such service. 

“(3) The requirement that each applicant 
for a certificate to engage in limited air 
transportation must be found to be fit, will- 
ing and able properly to conform to the 
provisions of this Act and the rules, regula- 
tions and requirements of the Board under 
this Act, shall be a continuing requirement 
applicable to each limited air carrier with 
respect to the transportation authorized by, 
and currently furnished or proposed to be 
furnished under, such carrier's certificate. 
The Board shall by order, enter after no- 
tice and hearing, modify, suspend, or revoke 
such. certificate, in whole or in part, for 
failure or such carrier (A) to comply with 
the continuing requirement that such car- 
rier be so fit, willing and able, or (B) to file 
such reports as the Board may deem neces- 
sary to determine whether such carrier is so 
fit, willing and able. 

“(4) The Board shall prescribe such regula- 
tions and issue such orders as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provision of this sub- 
section.” 
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(e) Section 403 (49 U.S.C. 1373) is amend- 
ed by inserting im the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) after the words “Every air car- 
rier,” the following: “, except a limited air 
carrier”; and, by inserting in the second 
sentence after the word “prescribe” the fol- 
lowing: “, except that a limited air carrier 
need not file, post, or publish tariffs unless 
directed by the Board to do so.”. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective 
ninety days after date of enactment. 


S. 805—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR DISPOSITION OF FUNDS FOR 
CLAIMS AWARDED TO THE IOWA 
TRIBE OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
AND THE IOWA TRIBE OF OKLA- 
HOMA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing a bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay for three judg- 
ment awards by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to the Indians of the Iowa Tribe 
of the Iowa Reservation in Kansas and 
Nebraska and of the Iowa Tribe of the 
Iowa Reservation in Oklahoma. 

These awards total $5,956,413.67 and 
represent funds for lands excluded from 
the Iowa Reservation in southeastern 
Nebraska by the treaty of September 17, 
1836; for additional payment of land 
sold in northeastern Kansas under the 
treaty of May 17, 1854; for additional 
payment to the Iowa Nation for its un- 
divided one-half interest in land in 
northeastern Iowa ceded under the 
treaty of October 19, 1838; and for land 
in southwestern Iowa ceded under the 
same treaty. 

Funds to pay these awards were ap- 
propriated by the Congress in acts on 
December 26, 1969, and of July 6, 1970. 

Both the Iowa Tribe of Kansas and 
Nebraska and the Iowa Tribe of Okla- 
homa are organized. The Iowas of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska under the Indian Re- 
organization Act of June 18, 1934, and 
the Iowas of Oklahoma under the Okla- 
homa Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 
1936. Both have approved constitutions 
and bylaws, and councils composed of all 
enrolled members who are 21 years of 
age or older. And each tribe has a com- 
mittee of officers of the tribe that has 
the authority to transact business and 
otherwise speak and act on behalf of the 
tribe. 

Mr. President, both of the tribal gov- 
ernments have passed resolutions re- 
questing the funding of these awards. 
And both have passed resolutions regard- 
ing the distribution of the judgment 
funds. The Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma 
plans to reserve $25,000 of its share for 
the administrative expenses of the tribal 
governing body and for programing, 
with the remainder being distributed per 
capita to the tribal members. The Iowa 
Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska plans to 
distribute all of its share of the judg- 
ment funds per capita to tribal members, 

This bill specifies that 61.29 percent of 
the judgment shall go to the Tribe of 
Kansas and Nebraska and 38.71 percent 
to the Tribe of Oklahoma. This division 
is based upon the relative numbers of 
persons in each group as shown by rolls 
prepared in, 1889 and 1891, plus 28 Indi- 
ans of Kansas and Nebraska who were 
entitled to an allotment of land but who 
did not receive such allotment. 
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As of December 14, 1967, there were 
1,437 enrolled members of the Tribe of 
Kansas and Nebraska, with 48 living on 
and 217 adjacent to the reservation. Of 
the 259 enrolled members of the Iowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma, 58 were living within 
the area of the former reservation, and 
many others were settied within Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. President, there is no controversy 
surrounding these awards: the Claims 
Commission has adjudged it; the Iowa 
Tribal Governments have agreed on the 
distribution scheme; and Congress has 
appropriated the funds to pay it. It is a 
particularly black mark in our Nation’s 
otherwise sorry treatment of our Indian 
people that we should be waiting six score 
and more years to consider funding these 
just and reasonable claims. 

And it would be a further blemish on 
that record were Congress not to author- 
ize the payment of these claims with all 
possible speed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 805) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
judgments in favor of the Iowa Tribe of 
Kansas and Nebraska and of Oklahoma 
in Indian Claims Commission docket 
Nos. 79-A, 153, 158, 209, and 231, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Dots, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 805 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the United States Treas- 
ury to the credit of the Iowa Tribes of 
Kansas and Nebraska and of Oklahoma that 
were appropriated by the Act of December 26, 
1969 (83 Stat. 447), to pay a Judgment by the 
Indian Claims Commission in docket num- 
bered 79-A, and funds appropriated by the 
Act of July 6, 1970 (84 Stat. 376), to pay 
judgments in Indian Claims Commission 
docket numbers 153, 158, 209, and 231, and 
the interest thereon, after payment of attor- 
ney fees and other litigation expenses, shall 
be divided on the basis of 61.29 per centum 
to the Iowas of Kansas and Nebraska and 
38.71 per centum to the Iowas of Oklahoma, 
and the funds so divided, including interest 
accruing thereon, may be invested or èx- 
pended for any purpose that is authorized by 
the respective tribal governing bodies and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Any per capita distribution of any part of 
the funds placed to the credit of the Iowa 
Tribes of Kansas and Nebraska and of Okla- 
homa shall be payable only to those persons 
who meet the membership requirements 
specified in the respective tribal constitu- 
tions, and such per capita payments shall 
not be subject to Federal or State income 
tax. 


S. 807—INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 
AREAS ACT 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the most 

predominant theme of the past year has 

been the intensifying concern about the 
deteriorating quality of our environment. 
CXVII——-179—Part 3 
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This interest has been generated by the 
obvious degradation of our surround- 
ings—polluted air, water contaminated 
with noxious and harmful chemicals, the 
death of our lakes and rivers, and soon, 
possibly, the oceans along with the life 
they support, and the ominous spector 
of urban sprawl, blight and decay affect- 
ing the natural environment at an 
alarming rate. 

More and more people are becoming 
aware of the fact that if pollution con- 
tinues at the present accelerating rate, 
man may be added to the endangered 
species list. 

Earth Day, last April 22, was a national 
educational effort which represented and 
stimulated this increased awareness. 
Millions of people, from grade school stu- 
dents to elderly citizens participated in 
the recognition of our environmental 
problems and the urgency for restoring 
and saving the quality of the environ- 
ment. Now, recognition of our environ- 
mental problems must become a part of 
our daily attitudes. 

The Environmental Education Act of 
1970, which I introduced in the Senate, 
was another answer in mounting the 
necessary educational effort nationwide 
to inform all Americans of the need for 
actions to protect the environment. 

But the scope and magnitude of the 
task is so great that other agencies must 
also expand their activities and make 
better use of their resources. To readily 
grasp the interdependence of all living 
things, there has to be some recognition 
and knowledge of the complexity of their 
relationships. The best way to achieve 
this understanding is through the educa- 
tion of our citizens, especially the young 
people who unfortunately have to cope 
with the many acute problems of envi- 
ronmental quality during their lifetime. 

One of the best places where this 
learning process can occur is on the more 
than 700 million acres of publie lands 
which this Nation has permanently set 
aside for the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the enjoyment of all people. 
These are now managed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. These lands offer 
a great variety of opportunities for con- 
tinuing and strengthening the national 
environmental education effort. 

Of this acreage the National Park 
Service has 259 historical and recrea- 
tional areas comprising 28 million acres; 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life has 325 refuges, 100 hatcheries and 
29 million acres; the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has 243 schools and 50 million 
acres; the Bureau of Reclamation has 
5.5 million acres of land and water areas, 
293 multipurpose dams and reservoirs 
and 60,000 miles of canals, laterals and 
drains; and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has 450 million acres under its 
control. These lands are excellent sites 
to create areas for organized learning 
about ecological balance. 

The National Environmental Study 
Areas Act which I am introducing today 
would create an Office of National En- 
vironmental Study Areas within the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Depart- 
ment, which is responsible for manag- 
ing 70 percent of our Federal lands, is a 
logical place for a coordinated effort in 
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developing areas that can be used by stu- 
dents, teachers, and other citizens to be- 
come familiar with the complexities and 
intricacies of ecosystems. 

The proposed office would administer 
a small amount of funds through the 
various bureaus to support environ- 
mental study areas of highest commu- 
nity impact. Also the office under the 
supervision of the Secretary, would coor- 
dinate work being done by the bureaus in 
the field of environmental study areas, 

While many of the bureaus in the 
Department have begun such programs, 
the proposed measure would give a 
higher priority and provide more vis- 
ibility to this effort by virtue of a legis- 
lative mandate. This mandate would 
clearly give the Department the author- 
ity to substantially increase the number 
of National Environmental Study 
Areas—NESA. 

The National Park Service developed 
the concept of NESA. At the present 
time, there are 81 study areas, and last 
year the areas were used by almost 60,000 
teachers and students. In addition, the 
Park Service has organized over 170 
workshops for teachers to help them be- 
come more familiar with the study area 
and to assist them in adapting the 
materials prepared by the Park Service 
to their own curriculums. Work is con- 
tinuing on this program and at least 25 
study areas are in the planning stages. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, using its refuges and hatch- 
eries, has held teacher training work- 
shops and has been involved in pro- 
grams with over 400 public school 
districts involving approximately 30,000 
students. The refuges and hatcheries 
provide an ideal setting to teach the 
interdependency of life through the me- 
dium of living things, The reaction from 
local schools has been favorable and the 
demand to use the refuges and hatch- 
eries as educational tools is increasing. 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
developed pilot environmental study 
areas near Salem and Prineville in Ore- 
gon, and they are planning to expand 
their efforts into other Western States 
this summer. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has 
the authority to assist in creating en- 
vironmental study areas at the State and 
local levels. While other Interior agen- 
cies have the means of stimulating en- 
vironmental education directly through 
interpretive activities in national parks 
and refuges, this bureau’s major oppor- 
tunities arise through functions con- 
cerned with State planning and tech- 
nical assistance. Nevertheless little has 
been done to encourage local environ- 
mental study area development. 

While these four bureaus have all be- 
gun programs to encourage the use of 
Federal land by teachers and students as 
national environmental study areas, 
there are other bureaus that have been 
encouraged to develop the NESA con- 
cept—Office of the Territories, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Interior Job Corps pro- 
gram, and Bureau of Reclamation. 

The keen interest throughout the De- 
partment is not matched by a commen- 
surate amount of effort. This can be at- 
tributed to insufficient funds, indicating 
a low priority for establishing NESA’s, 
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and to the stiff competition for funds to 
construct visitor facilities. 

However, the widespread interest of 
eight separate bureaus of the Depart- 
ment suggests a crucial need for depart- 
mental coordination in developing na- 
tional environmental study areas in 
order to make the most efficient use of 
the resources available to the Depart- 
ment. 

Since a key means for success of en- 
vironmental study areas is accessibility 
to students and teachers, these centers 
should, as much as is practical, be located 
near heavily populated sections of the 
country. Attention must be paid to 
selecting sites that represent dramatic 
and diverse examples of ecological bal- 
ance. Areas which especially offer such 
variety are lands along the shores of our 
rivers, lakes, and oceans, where air, wa- 
ter, and land interrelate and interact. 

While planning and coordination are 
greatly needed, the expense of these proj- 
ects is minimal. Guide books for the use 
of an environmental study area can be 
provided for as little as $1 and actual 
construction of improvements on the 
sites can be restricted to the provision of 
water, picnic, and toilet facilities. There 
is no need for elaborate visitor centers 
because the purpose is for people to learn 
from the natural surroundings and not 
from stuffed exhibits in glass cases. Be- 
cause great expense is not involved, this 
bill authorizes only $2 million for fiscal 
year 1972, $4 million for fiscal year 1973, 
and $8 million for fiscal year 1974. 

This measure will give the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a clear mandate for 
the use of public lands as an educational 
resource. It will allow for the organized 
development of national environmental 
study areas, teacher training workshops, 
inservice training for department officials 
to provide them with the requisite skills 
in working with teachers and other com- 
munity leaders, and assist State and local 
governments to develop environmental 
study areas on their own lands. In addi- 
tion the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide technical assistance to State and 
local governments and other Federal 
agencies, such as the Office of Education 
and the Forest Service, in the selection 
and development of NESA’s. 

The need for these educational areas 
is great. Our young people must learn 
of the difficulty in maintaining our frag- 
ile ecological balance, and they must 
learn that while man can control some 
aspects of his environment, he cannot 
make environmental decisions without 
altering the balance of nature. We see 
all around us examples of how man has 
misused his environment, which is evi- 
dence of the little understanding of how 
nature functions. Unless this under- 
standing is achieved, it will be impossible 
to deal with the complex environmental 
problems facing this Nation today and 
in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 807) to encourage and 
promote the establishment and develop- 
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ment of national environmental study 
areas, introduced by Mr. NELSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 807 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act may be cited as the “National Environ- 
mental Study Areas Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States finds that the deterioration of en- 
vironmental quality and the increasing 
threat to ecological balance is in part caused 
by a lack of understanding of ecological 
principles and related concepts; that the 
Nation’s public lands present a wealth and 
diversity of ecological systems; that these 
public lands can be used as educational study 
centers to a much greater degree, giving the 
public a keener awareness of the delicacy and 
complexity of ecological balance; and that a 
concerted national effort to utilize public 
lands as educational centers for the people 
is therefore necessary. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to encour- 
age and support efforts to utilize the Nation’s 
public lands to the fullest as a teaching 
resource to enhance environmental quality 
and maintain ecological balance; to initiate 
educational programs for all citizens, espe- 
cially elementary and secondary students 
and teachers, on public lands; and thereby to 
enhance the use of these public lands as 
educational centers by the Nation’s com- 
munities. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREAS 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established within the 
Department of the Interior, an Office of Na- 
tional Environmental Study Areas (referred 
to in this section as the “Office”) which, 
under the supervision of and through regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary, shall 
be responsible for (A) the administration of 
the program authorized in this Act and (B) 
the coordination of activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior which are related to en- 
vironmental study areas, The Office shall be 
headed by a Special Advisor who shall be 
compensated at a rate not to exceed that of 
level 5 of the Executive Salary Schedule in 
title 5, United States Code. 

(b) From the sums appropriated, the Office 
shall develop national environmental study 
areas on public lands by— 

(1) providing the site to be used; 

(2) developing teaching materials for 
teachers and other community leaders using 
the sites as study areas; 

(3) providing minimal physical improve- 
ments such as water, picnic and toilet facili- 
ties, to facilitate the use of each site; 

(4) initiating, organizing and conducting 
elementary and secondary teacher training 
workshops to enhance the use of the natural 
environment as a teaching resource; 

(5) providing inservice training of Depart- 
ment of the Interior personnel in establish- 
ing and understanding teacher workshops 
and in the techniques of encouraging greater 
community involvement at the site; and 

(6) providing federal assistance to the 
States in the development of environmental 
study areas on State and local lands. 


POLICY GUIDELINES 

Sec. 4. Criteria for the location of environ- 
mental study areas shall be— 

(a) availability to population centers and 
readily accessable to elementary and secon- 
dary school systems; 

(b) development of sites along shorelines 
of lakes, rivers and oceans, where air, water 
and land interact; 

(c) selection of areas that offer the widest 
possible variety of environmental experiences 
to the persons using the sites; and 
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(d) such other matters as the Secretary of 

the Interior deems appropriate. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
render technical assistance to State and local 
government agencies and with Federal de- 
partments and agencies with relevant ex- 
pertise and land resources to participate in 
environmental study area site selection and 
development. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $8,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 


S. 808—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FEDERAL HAZ- 
ARDOUS SUBSTANCES ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the battle 
to regulate pesticides properly is one of 
the most important in man’s efforts to 
maintain a decent and habitable place 
in which to live. The authority to permit 
the use of a pesticide is an awesome 
power indeed. The tremendous impact 
that an individual pesticide may have 
upon the environment dictates that the 
utmost care be taken in deciding which 
pesticides will or will not be approved 
for use. 

Yet events over the past years have 
shown the regulation of pesticides in this 
country to be decidedly inadequate. Con- 
tamination of food with pesticide residues 
has become so prevalent that today it is 
nearly impossible to eat any food without 
ingesting some quantity of DDT. Hear- 
ings of the Subcommittee on the Envi- 
ronment of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee last year revealed that 2,4,5-T, a 
compound in the use for over two decades, 
causes birth defects in test animals. Sub- 
committee hearings have also established 
that mercury fungicides for years have 
released significant amounts of toxic con- 
taminants into the environment. The list 
goes on, demonstrating again and again 
that enough attention has not been paid 
to the environmental damage certain 
pesticides may cause. 

In the last session of Congress, I in- 
troduced S. 3866 to strengthen Federal 
pesticide controls. That legislation, as 
originally drafted, would have conferred 
on the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare authority to ban dangerous 
pesticides. The theory behind that provi- 
sion was that the protection of public 
health and safety must be a primary ob- 
jective of any pesticide regulatory 
scheme and that health spokesmen must 
have an adequate voice in the process 
to keep that objective paramount. 

Shortly after S. 3866 was introduced, 
however, the administration announced 
plans to create the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. As now constituted, the 
EPA contains those elements of HEW 
which were concerned primarily with the 
public health aspects of pesticide regis- 
trations. I am confident that these voices 
will be heard and that appropriate con- 
sideration will be given by EPA to the 
public health and environmental effects 
of pesticides use. The additional author- 
ity originally proposed for HEW thus now 
appears to be unneeded. 
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In addition to that authority, S. 3866 
provided for several other safeguards 
from the hazards of pesticides. These 
safeguards form the basis for the bill 
I introduce today. They include: 

First. Provisions setting down criteria 
for the banning of dangerous pesticides; 

Second. A prohibition of the misuse of 
pesticides; and 

Third. A prohibition of the sale of a 
banned pesticide. 

In addition, the bill provides for cit- 
izen action to enforce the prohibitions 
against pesticide misuse and the sale of 
banned pesticides. This provision, it is 
hoped, will both enhance enforcement 
and impose a cost to the violator that 
will in some way compensate for future 
as yet unmeasured damage. 

I introduce the bill for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 808) to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act to provide for 
more effective protection against the haz- 
ards caused by economic poisons; intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 808 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2(f)(2) of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Act is amended by striking out 
the word “The” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the”. 

(b) Section 2(q)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or (B)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “(B) any 
economic poison which the Administrator by 
regulation classifies as a ‘banned hazardous 
substance’, and the Administrator shall so 
classify an economic poison (i) whenever 
there is a reasonable doubt as to the safety 
of the economic poison for humans or the 
environment and there are less serious doubts 
as to the safety of any reasonable alternative 
to such poison or (ii) whenever the protec- 
tion of humans or the environment otherwise 
requires; or (C)”. 

(ec) Section 2(q) (2) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting “or clause (C)” immediately 
after the words “clause (B)”, and by insert- 
ing after the words “Provided, That” the fol- 
lowing: “(A) if the Administrator finds that 
the use of any economic system presents an 
imminent hazard to the public health, he 
may by order published in the Federal Regis- 
ter give notice of such finding and thereupon 
such poison shall be deemed to be a ‘banned 
hazardous substance’ pending the completion 
of proceedings relating to the issuance of 
such regulation, and (B)”. 

(d) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(r) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

“(s) The term ‘economic poison’ means 
(1) any substance or mixture of substances 
intended for preventing, destroying, repell- 
ing, or mitigating any insects, rodents, nema- 
todes, fungi, weeds, and other forms of plant 
or animal life or viruses, except viruses on 
or in living man or other animals, which the 
Administrator shall declare to be a pest, and 
(2) any substance or mixture of substances 
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intended for use as a plant regulator, de- 
foliant or desiccant. 

“(t) The term ‘imminent hazard’ means 
any hazard or potential hazard referred to in 
paragraph (q) of this section which, if it 
damages human beings or the environment, 
is likely to do so prior to the time normally 
required to carry out the procedures under 
subparagraph (2) of that paragraph.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(i) The use by any person of an economic 
poison in a manner that is prohibited by the 
express terms on the label of such poison. 

“(j) The sale or offer for sale of any eco- 
nomic poison which has been designated a 
‘banned hazardous substance’ and which has 
moved in interstate commerce.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection 5(a) of the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act is amended by in- 
serting the words ”, except subsections (i) 
and (j)” immediately after the words “‘sec- 
tion 4”. 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Any person who violates the provisions 
of subsection (i) or (j) of section 4 of this 
Act shall be subject to a penalty not exceed- 
ing $2500 nor less than $100 or to imprison- 
ment for not less than ten days nor more 
than six months, or both, in the discretion of 
the court. For purposes of the preceeding 
sentence, each day of any continuous pro- 
hibited activity shall be considered a separate 
violation. One half of said penalty shall be 
paid to the person or persons giving informa- 
tion leading to the imposition of said penal- 
ty. Any such person may sue any person sub- 
ject to said penalty for recovery of that por- 
tion of the penalty to which he is entitled. 
Court costs and legal fees may be appor- 
tioned to the parties if the interests of justice 
require such apportionment.” 

Sec. 4. Section 17(a) of the Hazardous 
Substances Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 17(a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to modify or affect the provisions 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act, as amended 
(15 U.S.C, 1191-1200) , or any regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder; or of chapter 39, title 
18, United States Code, as amended (18 U.S.C. 
831 et seq.), or any regulations promulgated 
thereunder or under sections 204(a) (2) and 
204(a)(3) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended (relating to the transportation 
of dangerous substances and explosives by 
surface carriers); or of section 1716, title 18, 
United States Code, or any regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder (relating to mailing of 
dangerous substances); or of section 902 or 
regulations promulgated under section 601 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (relating 
to transportation of dangerous substances 
and explosives in aircraft); or of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; or of the 
Public Health Service Act; or of the Dan- 
gerous Drug Act for the District of Columbia 
(70 Stat. 612), or the Act entitled “An Act 
to regulate the practice of pharmacy and the 
sale of poisons in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”, approved May 7, 
1906 (34 Stat. 175), as amended; or of any 
other Act of Congres, except as specified in 
section 18.” 

Sec. 5, This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Hazardous Substances Amendment of 
1971”. 


S. 809—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO TAX DEDUCTION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide the disabled for the 
current year an income tax deduction of 


up to $650 to cover transportation to and 
from work and to allow them the same 
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additional $650 income tax deduction as 
is now given the blind. This amount 
would increase as the personal deduction 
sum increases, as provided in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1970. 

This measure is a companion bill to 
H.R. 424 introduced on January 22 by 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 
and is a successor of the legislation I 
first introduced in February 1950 in the 
81st Congress, as a Member then of the 
House. 

This bill is, in part, similar to the 
amendment to the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 which was sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin) of which I was a cosponsor. 
That amendment, which was approved 
by the Senate on December 4, 1969, pro- 
vided for a tax deduction of up to $600 
to the handicapped for transportation. 
Unfortunately, the provision was lost in 
conference. 

Our handicapped citizens are capable 
of being productive workers, contribut- 
ing to the Nation’s economy instead of 
being dependent upon it. But their dis- 
abilities impose upon them additional 
expenses in pursuit of their livelihoods 
which are not fully deductible, such as 
special orthopedic devices, extra travel 
costs because they are unable to utilize 
routine methods of transportation, ex- 
pensive additions to shop or home to 
facilitate their movements, special pros- 
thetic devices, higher insurance costs, 
and the costs of hiring help to perform 
the simple tasks which the nonhandi- 
capped perform for themselves. In addi- 
tion, rising costs are particularly bur- 
densome. 

What we will be doing through this 
legislation is helping these people to help 
themselves and aiding them to achieve 
some personal independence from insti- 
tutions, from overburdened families, and 
from local and State governments. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have endeavored valiantly to transform 
their physical handicaps from stumbling 
blocks to building blocks. They wish to 
use their crutches to move on, not to lean 
on. This legislation will help them to do 
just that. It is as practical in economic 
terms as it is humanitarian. It is, in ef- 
fect, a practical bill to benefit those who 
have no alternative than to be practical. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 809) to provide a deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes, in the 
case of a disabled individual, for expenses. 
for transportation to and from work; 
and to provide an additional exemption 
for income tax purposes for a taxpayer 
or spouse who is disabled, introduced by 
Mr. JAviTs, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


S. 810—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA ELECTION LAW REFORM 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bil} 

to amend the election laws of the District. 
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of Columbia. Representative Don FRASER, 
of Minnesota is sponsoring a similar pro- 
posal in the House. 

The bill would adopt the results of a 
careful study of the District election laws 
by the Democratic Central Committee. 
It encompasses a broad range of reforms 
designed to open the processes of govern- 
ment to every voter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill, along with a brief summary 
of its provisions, be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and summary will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 810) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 810 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
District of Columbia Election Act is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) The first section of such Act is amend- 
ed (A) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“That”, (B) by striking out in clause (3) 
thereof the words “at large”, (C) by strik- 
ing out in clause (2) thereof the final “and”, 
(D) by redesignating clause (3) as clause 
(4), (E) by adding a new clause (3) as fol- 
lows: 

“(8) Alternates to the officials referred to 
in clauses (1) and (2) above, where per- 
mitted by political party rules; and”, 
and, (F) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Candidates for office participating in 
an election of the officials referred to in 
clauses (2) and (3), or designated pursuant 
to clause (4), of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion may be elected or designated, as the case 
may be, at large or by precinct or ward,” 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 2 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘qualified elector’ means a 
citizen of the United States (A) who does not 
claim voting residence or right to vote in 
any State or territory; and who, for the pur- 
pose of voting in an election under this Act, 
has resided or has been domiciled in the Dis- 
trict continuously since the beginning of the 
thirty-day period ending on the day of such 
election; (B) who is, or will be on the day of 
the next election, eighteen years old; (C) 
who has never been convicted of a felony in 
the United States, or if he has been so con- 
victed, has been pardoned or is no longer 
subject to the jurisdiction of any court with 
respect thereo; and (D) who is not mentally 
incompetent as adjudged by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction.” 

(3) Section 5(a) (2) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon a comma and the following: “including 
referendums and advisory elections, approved 
by majority vote of the City Council, as part 
of any regular election”. 

(4) Section 5 of such Act is amended (1) 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) as subsections (c), (d), and (e), re- 
spectively, and (2) by adding after subsection 
(a) the following: 

“(b) (1) The Board shall, on the first Tues- 
day in May of each presidential election 
year, conduct a presidential preference pri- 
mary election within the District of Colum- 
bia in which voters therein may express 
their preference for candidates of each po- 
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litical party of the District of Columbia 
for nomination for President. 

“(2) No person shall participate as a 
candidate in such primary unless there shall 
have been filed with the Board a petition 
on behalf of his candidacy signed by at 
least one thousand citizens of the District 
of Columbia who are registered under sec- 
tion 7 of this Act, and of the same political 
party as the nominee. 

“(3) Whenever the, Board shall receive a 
petition which appears to qualify the name 
of a candidate for President, it shall forth- 
with in writing notify the prospective can- 
didate of such petition and shall advise him 
that, unless, within ten days after receipt 
of such notice, he requests the Board to 
withdraw his name from the ballot, his name 
shall appear on the ballot of his party in 
such presidential preference primary. 

“(4) No voter in any such primary election 
may cast a ballot for more than one candi- 
date for nomination for President. 

“(5) The Board shall ascertain and an- 
nounce the number of votes cast in such 
primary elections within the District of Co- 
lumbia for each candidate for each political 
party for nomination for President. 

“(6) The delegates and alternate dele- 
gates, of each political party within the 
District of Columbia to the national con- 
vention of that party convened for the 
nomination of the candidate of that politi- 
cal party for President, elected in accordance 
with this Act, shall, on the first and second 
ballot cast at that convention for nominees 
for President, be obligated to vote for the 
candidate for nomination who received at 
least a plurality of the votes cast in such 
presidential preference primary for all such 
candidates of that party for President, but 
on subsequent ballots so cast each such del- 
egate shall be free to cast his ballots in his 
discretion without restriction. 

“(7) The Board shall by regulation specify 
the time within which the petitions referred 
to in clause (2) of this subsection shall be 
filed, and such other details necessary and 
proper to educate the purposes and provi- 
sions of this subsection.” 

(5) Subsection (d) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by adding after clause (2) 
the following: 

“(3) The Board shall employ at least one 
citizen as registrar in each precinct who 
shall be paid a reasonable amount, estab- 
lished by the Board, per voter registered. 

“(4) Registration shall be permitted in 
every police and fire station within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

(6) Subsection (a) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended (A) by striking out “and 
(2),” and inserting in lieu thereof “, (2), and 
(3)”", and (B) by striking clause (4) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “clause (3)”. 

(7) Subsection (b) of section 8 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “three-year” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ninety-day”. 

(8) Subsection (c) of section 8 is amended 
by (A) amending clause (1) to read: 

“(1) to vote, in any election of officials re- 
ferred to in clauses (1), (2), and (3) of the 
first section of this Act and of officials desig- 
nated pursuant to clause (4) of such sec- 
tion, separately or by slates, for the candi- 
dates duly qualified and nominated under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, for 
election to each such office, group of offices, 
or all offices by such party”. 


(B) by redesignating clause (2) as clause 
(3); and (C) by adding after clause (1) the 
following: 

“(2) to be informed by appropriate desig- 
nation on the ballot which candidates are 
running together and which candidate, if 
any, in the presidential preference primary 
election they support; and”. 

(9) Subsection (1) of section 8 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(o) Each candidate in a general election 
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for members of the Board of Educaion shall 
be nominated for such office by a petition 
(A) filed with the Board not later than forty- 
five days before the date of such general 
election; and (B) signed by at least two 
hundred and fifty persons who are duly reg- 
istered under section 7 of this Act in the 
ward from which the candidate seeks elec- 
tion, or in the case of a candidate running at 
large, signed by at least fifty persons in each 
ward of the District who are duly registered 
in such ward, and such additional number 
of persons duly registered under section 7 
of this Act, without regard to ward, as may 
be necesary for such petition to contain not 
less than one thousand persons. A nominat- 
ing petition for a candidate in a general 
election for members of the Board of Educa- 
tion may not be circulated for signatures 
before the ninety-ninth day preceding the 
date of such election and may not be filed 
with the Board before the seventieth day 
preceding such date. The Board may pre- 
scribe rules with respect to the preparation 
and presentation of nominating petitions. In 
a general election for members of the Board 
of Education, the Board shall arrange the 
ballots in each ward to enable a voter regis- 
tered in that ward to vote for any one candi- 
date duly nominated to be elected to such 
office from such ward, and to vote for as 
many candidates duly nominated for election 
at large to such office as there are Board of 
Education members to be elected at large in 
such election.” 

(10) Section 9(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Any candidate or group of candidates may, 
not less than two weeks prior to such elec- 
tion, petition the Board for credentials au- 
thorizing watchers at one or more polling 
places and at the place where the vote is 
counted for the next election during voting 
hours and until the count has been com- 
pleted. The Board shall formulate rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with this Act to 
prescribe the form of watchers’ credentials, 
to govern the conduct of such watchers, and 
if necessary to prevent the conduct of such 
election from being unreasonably obstructed, 
to limit the number of watchers. Such rules 
and regulations should provide fair oppor- 
tunity for watchers for all candidates or 
groups of candidates to challenge prospec- 
tive voters whom the watchers believe to be 
unqualified to vote, to challenge mistakes in 
the vote count, and otherwise to observe the 
conduct of the election at the polling places 
and the counting of votes. 

(11) Section 10(a)(1) of this Act is 
amended to read as follows; 

“(a)(1) The elections of the officials re- 
ferred to in clauses (1), (2), and (3) of the 
first section and of officials designated pur- 
suant to clause (4) of such section and the 
primary under section 5(b) of this Act shall 
be held on the first Tuesday in May of each 
presidential election year.” 

(12) Section 10(a)(7)(A) of such Act is 
amended by deleting “a majority” and in- 
serting in Meu thereof “at least 40 per 
centum”. 

(13) Section 11(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the last 
sentence thereof, the following new sen- 
tence: “In no case, however, shall the peti- 
tioner be required to pay the cost of any 
recount in any such election if the difference 
in the number of votes received by the peti- 
tioner in connection with any office and the 
number of votes received by the person certi- 
fied as having been elected to that office is 
either less than 2 per centum, or one hun- 
dred votes.” 

(14) Section 13(b) is amended by striking 
“or” immediately before “delegate” and in- 
serting “or alternate,” immediately after 
“delegate.” 

(15) Section 13(d) is amended by strik- 
ing “or” immediately before “delegate” and 
inserting “, or alternate” immediately after 
“delegate”. 
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(16) Subsection (e) of section 13 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) In any election held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with respect to any office 
referred to in the first section of this Act 
or with respect to a primary under section 
5(b) of this Act, each candidate for election, 
and the treasurer of each independent or 
party committee, shall file with the Board 
of Elections, not less than three nor more 
than five days before, and also within thirty 
days after, the date on which such primary 
or general election is to be held, an item- 
ized statement, complete as of the day next 
preceding the date of filing, setting forth— 

“(A) @ correct and itemized account of 
each contribution received by such candidate 
or committee, or by any person for such 
candidate or committee with his or its 
knowledge or consent, from any source, for 
use in connection with such election, to- 
gether with the name of the actual contrib- 
utor; 

“(B) a correct and itemized account of 
each expenditure made by such candidate or 
committee or by any person for such candi- 
date or committee, with his or its knowl- 
edge or consent, in connection with such 
election, together with the name and address 
of the person to whom such expenditure was 
made, the date of such expenditure, and the 
purpose for which it was made; and 

*“(C) a correct and itemized account of 
any unpaid debts and obligations incurred 
by such candidate or committee with re- 
spect to such election, and the balance, if 
any, of such contributions remaining in the 
candidate or committee’s hands. 

“(2) A statement required by this subsec- 
tion to be filed by a candidate or the treas- 
urer of an independent or party committee 
shall be signed by the candidate or the treas- 
urer of such committee, as the case may be, 
and shall be verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the person filing such statement, 
taken before any officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths. Such statement shall be 
deemed properly filed when deposited at the 
Board of Elections within the prescribed 
time. Such statement shall be preserved by 
the Board of Elections for a period of two 
years from the date of filing, shall constitute 
a part of the public records of such Board, 
and shall be open to public inspection. 

“(3) In any case in which a candidate will- 
fully fails to timely file a statement required 
under this section to be filed prior to such 
election, the Board of Elections shall im- 
mediately disqualify such candidate from 
participating therein as a candidate and his 
nomination shall be deemed withdrawn. No 
candidate for election to any such office or 
participation in such primary shall be certi- 
fied as having been elected to that office, or 
as a winner of any primary held pursuant to 
section 5(b) until all statements required 
to be filed by such candidate pursuant to this 
section have been filed. Any candidate or 
other person who willfully violates this sec- 
tion shall be subject to imprisonment for 
thirty days or a fine of $5,000, or both.” 

Sec. 2. Title VI of article I of the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947 (D.C. Code, secs. 47-1567—47-1657e) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 7. (a) CREDIT FoR CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS.—For the purpose of encouraging 
residents of the District to participate in the 
election process in the District, there shall be 
allowed to an individual a credit against the 
tax (if any) imposed by this article in an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of any cam- 
paign contributions made to any candidate 
for election to any office referred to in the 
first section of the District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act, but in no event shall such credit 
exceed the amount of twenty dollars. 

“(b) If the amount of credit allowed an in- 
dividual by subsection (a) for a taxable year 
exceeds the amount of tax (computed with- 
out regard to such subsection but after allow- 
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ance of any other credit allowable under this 
article) imposed under this article on such 
individual for such taxable year, a refund 
shall be allowed such individual to the ex- 
tent that such credit exceeds the amount of 
such tax. 

“(c) (1) A husband and wife filing separate 
returns for a taxable year for which a joint 
return could have been made by them may 
claim between them only the total credit (or 
refund) to which they would have been en- 
titled under this section had a joint return 
been filed. 

“(2) No individual for whom a personal 
exemption was allowed on another individ- 
ual’s return shall be entitled to a credit (or 
refund) under this section.”. 

(6) The table of contents of such article is 
amended by adding at the end of the part of 
such table relating to title VI the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 7. Credit for campaign contributions,”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
subsection (c) of section 2 of the Act en- 
titled "An Act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved June 20, 1906 
(D.C. Code, sec. 31-101(c)), are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Each member of the Board of Educa- 
tion elected from a ward shall at the time of 
his nomination (A) be a qualified elector (as 
that term is defined in section 2 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act) in the school 
election ward from which he seeks election, 
(B) have, for the ninety-day period imme- 
diately preceding his nomination, resided in 
the school election ward from which he is 
nominated, and (C) have, during the ninety- 
day period next preceding his nomination, 
been an actual resident of the District of 
Columbia and have during such period claim- 
ed residence nowhere else. A member shall 
forfeit his office upon failure to maintain 
the qualifications required by this para- 
graph. 

“(2) Each member of the Board of Educa- 
tion elected at large shall at the time of his 
nomination (A) be a qualified elector (as 
that term is defined in section 2 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Election Act) in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (B) have, during the 
ninety-day period next preceding his nomi- 
nation, been an actual resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and have during such pe- 
riod claimed residence nowhere else. A mem- 
ber shall forfeit his office upon failure to 
maintain the qualifications required by this 
paragraph. 

“(3) No individual may hold the office of 
member of the Board of Education and (A) 
hold another elective office other than dele- 
gate or alternate delegate to a convention of 
a political party nominating candidates for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, or (B) also be an officer or employee 
of the District of Columbia government or of 
the Board of Education. A member will for- 
feit his office upon failure to maintain the 
qualifications required by this paragraph.”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 10(a) (3) of the District 
of Columbia Election Act is amended by de- 
leting “odd-numbered” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “even-numbered”. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to fix and 
regulate the salaries of teachers, school offi- 
cers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved June 20, 1906 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-101), 
the term of office of each member of the 
District of Columbia Board of Education 
holding such office on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act is hereby extended by one 
year. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act and the 
amendments made thereby shall take effect 
as of January 1, 1972, 


The summary, presented by Mr. Mc- 
Govenrwn, is as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS: AMENDMENTS TO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ELECTION LAWS 
SPONSORED BY SENATOR GEORGE MCGOVERN 
AND CONGRESSMAN DON FRASER 
I. ELIGIBILITY TO VOTE AND HOLD OFFICE, 

REGISTRATION 


Voting age would be reduced to 18. This 
provision would automatically lower to 18 
the minimum age requirement for holding 
political party or school board offices, 

The residency requirement to vote would 
be reduced to 30 days. Residency for mem- 
bership on the School Board would be 90 
days. 
While members of the Board of Education 
would not be allowed to hold other elective 
or appointive D.C. office, candidates for the 
Board could hold such other office and would 
not be required to resign until elected. 

Convicted felons who have either been 
pardoned or paid the full penalty for their 
crime would be eligible to vote. 

The Board of Elections would be required 
to employ at least one registrar in each pre- 
cinct, and to permit voter registration at all 
police and fire stations in the District 
throughout the year. 

II. NOMINATIONS 


Filing fees for candidates for office in the 
District of Columbia would be abolished. 

Nominating petitions for Board of Educa- 
tion candidates running at large in the Dis- 
trict would be required to include a mini- 
mum of 50 signatures per ward (instead of 
the present 125) among the 1,000 signature 
total. 

Ill, PARTY PRIMARIES 

The Board of Elections would conduct a 
presidential preference primary on the first 
Tuesday of May of each presidential elec- 
tion year. Nominating petitions would be 
required to include at least 1,000 signatures 
of electors of the same political party as 
the nominee, who would then be listed on 
the ballot unless he withdrew within ten 
days after being notified that petitions had 
been filed. 

Election of party officers would take place 
on the same day. Parties would be allowed to 
elect delegates, alternate delegates, central 
committee members and other party officials 
from precincts or wards instead of at large. 

Delegates and alternate delegates to na- 
tional nominating conventions would be 
elected in the same fashion. The ballot would 
include specification of the presidential 
candidate they support, if any, and would 
list delegates and alternates by slates. 

Delegates and alternates would be bound 
for at least two convention ballots, or until 
released, to support the candidate who re- 
ceived at least a plurality of the vote in the 
primary. 

IV, CAMPAIGN FINANCING 

The District of Columbia tax laws would 
be amended to provide a 50 percent tax 
credit of up to $20 for contributions to 
candidates for office in the District. 

Candidates for office in the District would 
be required to file with the Board of Elec- 
tions, both between three and five days be- 
fore and within thirty days after the elec- 
tion, a list of all financial contributions re- 
ceived by them or by committees on their 
behalf, all campaign-related expenditures 
and their purpose, all unpaid debts and 
obligations, and the amount of contributed 
funds remaining unexpended. Failure to file 
prior to the election would automatically 
disqualify the candidate, and no winning 
candidate could be certified until all state- 
ments were filed. Willful violation would 
subject the offender to imprisonment for up 
to thirty days and/or a fine of up to five 
thousand dollars. 

V. VOTE COUNT 

In elections for the Board of Education, 
runoffs would be held only if no candidate 
received at least 40 percent of the total 
vote. 
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Candidates would be entitled to a re- 
count wthout charge to them if the margin 
were less than 2 percent of the total vote 
or less than 100 votes. 

Candidates or groups of candidates would 
be allowed to obtain authorized credentials 
to witness the voting and vote count, with 
full opportunity to challenge potential fraud 
and mistakes. 

VI. REFERENDA AND ADVISORY ELECTIONS 

The Board of Elections would be specifi- 
cally authorized to hold referenda and ad- 
visory elections as part of any regular 
election. 

VII. DATES OF ELECTIONS 

School Board elections would be held in 
even numbered years as part of presidential 
and delegate elections. Terms of present 
Board members would, accordingly, be ex- 
tended one year. 


S. 832—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO EMERGENCY 
LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide more effective means for pro- 
tecting the public interest in those labor 
disputes which are subject to the Rail- 
way Labor Act. This bill will provide the 
Congress with an additional approach 
to consider with respect to the problem 
of emergency labor disputes, along with 
those alternative approaches which have 
recently been offered by Senator GRIF- 
FIN on behalf of the administration and 
by Senator JAVITS. 

The bill I introduce today is intended 
in particular to restore to the railroad 
industry a measure of free collective bar- 
gaining and to provide a means where- 
by labor-management confrontations in 
this industry may be reduced to less 
drastic dimensions. 

As we have seen all too often in re- 
cent years there has been an unfortu- 
nate tendency for labor disputes in the 
railroad industry to become nationwide 
confrontations, threatening a shutdown 
of the entire rail network at one time. In 
the ensuing crises Congress has all too 
often been called upon to devise some 
means for prohibiting a strike, a result 
that I believe all of my colleagues will 
agree is most unsatisfactory. 

A basic element in this situation has 
been a series of court decisions which 
have ruled that once bargaining for new 
contracts has been commenced on a na- 
tionwide basis it thereafter constitutes a 
violation of the Railway Labor Act for a 
union to strike against individual rail- 
roads, even though the union’s contracts 
are with the individual railroads. In- 
junctions issued by the courts on the 
basis of such rulings have forced the 
railroad unions to choose between strik- 
ing all railroads or not striking at all. 
And since as a final recourse Congress 
has regularly intervened to prohibit na- 
tionwide strikes, the practical fact is that 
railroad workers unlike all other work- 
ers in private employment are essentially 
deprived of any real right to strike. 

The bill I now introduce is intended 
to meet this problem by amending the 
Railway Labor Act to make clear that a 
union may strike less than all of the 
railroads so long as it does not strike 
more than three carriers in any one of 
the eastern, western, or southeastern re- 
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gions, with certain additional restrictions 
on the amount of service that may be 
struck in any one such region. With non- 
struck carriers being precluded from 
initiating a lockout, any strike in the 
railroad industry could be kept limited 
in scope and not inevitably expanded to 
nationwide proportions. Thus some de- 
gree of the free collective bargaining 
pressure normally found in other indus- 
tries would be restored in this industry. 

Even on those carriers that are struck 
the bill provides for safeguarding the 
public interest by giving authority to the 
Secretary of Transportation, after con- 
sulting with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of Labor, to direct any 
such carrier and striking unions to pro- 
vide services which are essential to the 
national health or safety. Such services 
could include, but are not limited to, 
transportation of defense materials, coal 
for generation of electricity, and the 
continued operation of passenger trains 
including commuter service. 

I believe that this bill which has the 
backing of the AFL-CIO and its member 
unions, including the railroad unions, 
could provide a reasonable basis for re- 
ducing the crisis proportions of many of 
the labor-management impasses we have 
seen in the railroad industry. It repre- 
sents an approach which I believe is well 
worth considering along with other ap- 
proaches which have so far been offered. 
I also wish to invite other Senators to 
submit any such proposals that they may 
have and, as chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and of the 
Labor Subcommittee, announce that I 
expect to begin hearings sometime in 
March to consider in depth all such pro- 
posals. 

The suggestion has been made in some 
quarters that permanent legislation to 
deal with emergency disputes should be 
acted on quickly so that it will be avail- 
able in the event there is a strike on 
March 1 in the current rail dispute. 

However, as the Secretary of Labor 
has recently pointed out, this cannot 
possibly be done. It is wholly unrealistic 
to expect that we can permanently re- 
solve in such a short time a problem 
which for so many years has defied all 
attempts to find a solution that would be 
supported by a reasonable consensus of 
informed opinion. 

I am pleased to note that the carriers 
have now arrived at tentative settlements 
with three of the unions in the present 
dispute and I am most hopeful that 
voluntary settlement with the fourth 
union will be reached as well. The pros- 
pects of congressional willingness to in- 
tervene, or the results to be anticipated 
if it does intervene, are so uncertain that 
no party to the current dispute should 
assume that it can afford not to seek out 
every possible basis for voluntary settle- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 832) to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to avoid interruptions of rail- 
road transportation that threaten na- 
tional safety and health by reason of la- 
bor disputes and for other purposes in- 
troduced by Mr. WILLIams (for himself 
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and Mr. KENNEDY), was received, read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILLS 


S. 509 


At the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McINTYRE), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Har- 
RIS), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 509, the International Opium Control 
Act. 

5. 576 

At the request of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. INovyYE), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
Ton), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND), 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN) were added as cosponsors of S. 
576, to provide tax incentives to encour- 
age physicians to practice medicine in 
physician shortage areas. 

Ss. 637 


At the request of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , and the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 637, to de-regu- 
late the price of natural gas. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5 

At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MIL- 
LER) were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 5, designating January 
15 of each year as “Martin Luther King 
Day.” 

s SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 32 

At the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) , the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 32, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States with respect 
to the offering of prayer in public build- 
ings. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF A RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 45 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotton), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 45, to au- 
thorize the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to make a study of na- 
tional fuels and energy policy. 


NOTICE OF CANCELLATION OF 
HEARINGS ON FARM HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 10 I announced that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, of which I am chairman, would 
hold a 1-day hearing on March 2, 1971, 
on the farm housing programs. The main 
purpose of the hearing was to receive 
testimony on the proposed cutback by 
the administration of the $1.5 billion 
budgeted for farm housing programs 
during fiscal year 1971. 

I should like to announce that the sub- 
committee has canceled this hearing set 
for March 2 as a result of the adminis- 
tration’s announcement on February 11 
that the one-half billion dollars in badly 
needed funds is being restored. I am 
pleased that the President has responded 
promptly to the committee’s announced 
intention of showing clearly the great 
need for full funding of this outstanding 
program and immediately restored the 
funds. Restoration of the 1971 funding 
could mean almost 50,000 more houses 
for farm and rural families in the United 
States this year. I hope in light of the 
great need to increase housing and bol- 
ster employment in our rural areas, that 
the administration will follow through 
on its budget pledge to increase rural 
housing programs by an additional $600 
million next year. 


FEBRUARY 17 HEARING CAN- 
CELED; NEW HEARING SCHED- 
ULED FOR FEBRUARY 18, 1971, ON 
ALASKA NATIVE LAND CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a sched- 
uling problem has necessitated a change 
in the hearings previously scheduled for 
February 17, 1971, before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
legislation relating to the settlement of 
the Alaska native land claims. The 
hearings have been rescheduled for Feb- 
ruary 18 and will begin at 10 a.m. in room 
3110 of the New Senate Office Building. 

Witnesses testifying before the com- 
mittee will include Gov. William Egan 
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of Alaska, Secretary of the Interior Rog- 
ers C. B. Morton, and representatives of 
the Alaska Federation of Natives. The 
committee will receive and print as a 
part of the hearing record statements 
which other persons or organizations 
may care to make. 


NOTICE OF FIELD HEARINGS OF 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 111(a) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1970, I announce that 
the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity will hold field hear- 
ings during the first week in March as 
follows: Tuesday, March 2, and Wednes- 
day, March 3, Portland, Oreg.; Thurs- 
day, March 4, Berkeley, Calif.; Friday, 
March 5, San Francisco, Calif. 

These hearings will examine the ef- 
forts of school districts in California and 
Oregon to eliminate racial isolation and 
provide equal educational opportunity 
and related problems. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 9, 1971, I announced that 
hearings would be held on March 22 and 
23 before the Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs Committee in order to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 19 and S. 581, bills 
i Aneng the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945. 

Mr. President, I would now like to an- 
nounce a change in that schedule. Hear- 
ings will be held by the International 
Finance Subcommittee of the Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee 
to receive testimony on S. 19 and S. 581 
on March 8, 9, and 11. All persons in- 
terested in testifying on these bills should 
contact Mr. Dudley L. O’Neal, Jr., staff 
director and general counsel, or Mr. 
Hugh Smith, Jr., assistant counsel, Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, 5300 Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510; telephone 
225-7391. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


REVENUE SHARING—SPEECHES BY 
SENATOR COOK 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 9 I had the privilege of introducing 
on behalf of myself and 37 other Sena- 
tors S. 680, embodying the general pur- 
pose revenue sharing proposal of the 
Nixon administration. I am delighted 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. CooK) is among the 
cosponsors of the measure. 

Senator Cook has recently made two 
characteristically fine speeches in his 
home State, each of which deals in whole 
or in part with the subject of revenue 
sharing. It is clear from these speeches 
that Senator Cook will be among the 
most articulate and persuasive of the 
proponents of revenue sharing. Because 
I know that Senators will be interested 
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in these two speeches, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR COOK, PADUCAH, KY., 
FEBRUARY 10, 1971 


Woodrow Wilson once said: 

“We stand in the presence of a reyolu- 
tion—not a bloody revolution: America is 
not given to the spilling of blood—but a si- 
lent revolution, whereby America will insist 
upon recovering in practice those ideals 
which she has always professed .. .” 

These words are perhaps more significant 
today than they were to America in 1912. 

President Nixon recognized this situation, 
and outlined in his State of the Union Mes- 
sage, a dramatic proposal to reverse the trend 
toward centralized government. This pro- 
posal is a plan for sharing federal tax reye- 
nues with state and local governments. 

The President referred to the need for 
such a program in a recent message to the 
Congress of the United States. He said that 
state and local officials, possessing the talent 
and ambition to help in solving the prob- 
lems of their people, have been frustrated by 
lack of resources, and have been forced to 
rely on the Federal Bureaucracy for grants 
which are not always available. 

A few statistics will dramatically illustrate 
the crisis in our State and local governments. 

A financial squeeze has developed in State 
and local governments, as demands for more 
and better services have outpaced the re- 
sources needed to supply them. From 1948 to 
1969, total expenditures by State and local 
governments have increased from $21 billion 
to $119 billion while total revenues rose from 
$20 billion to only $98 billion. 

Faced by mounting deficits, the States and 
localities have been forced to incur a burden- 
some debt which has increased over 600% in 
the last twenty years from $20 billion to over 
$140 billion. 

The President has referred to this critical 
situation as a “fiscal mismatch,” in which 
needs grow fastest at the State and local level, 
while revenues grow fastest at the Federal 
level. 

Further complicating the problem has been 
and “efficiency mismatch,” in which revenues 
are most efficiently collected at the federal 
level, but more efficiently employed at the 
State and local levels. 

The President's revenue sharing proposal is 
a momentous attempt to even the sides in the 
fiscal struggle. It attempts to make available 
to the State and local governments the finan- 
cial resources they require to meet the grow- 
ing needs of their citizens. At the same time 
this program would allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain its more efficient tax 
collection system. 

“As a growing community, Paducah faces 
this same financial squeeze. I am sure that 
your local officials and the McCracken County 
Officials have felt this fiscal pinch, while try- 
ing to provide the best government services 
to their people. 

Today, therefore, I would like to explain to 
you the concept of revenue sharing and what 
consequences this program would have for 
your community and thousands of other com- 
munities throughout the Nation. 

Revenue sharing, simply stated, is a pro- 
gram under which the Federal Government 
would distribute a portion of its tax rev- 
enues to State and local governments. This 
distribution would be on a “no-strings” basis. 
In other words, the Federal Government 
would not specify a particular use of the 
funds, 

Under the President’s plan, $5 billion dol- 
lars would be distributed during the ist 
year of the program through the general rev- 
enue sharing section. These funds could 
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be employed at the discretion of the State 
and local officials subject only to certain 
accounting requirements, These funds would 
be shared almost equally between the State 
and local governments, The funds may be 
shared according to the formula prescribed 
in the program, or by any acceptable for- 
mula which the various States, in conjunc- 
tion with their local governments, may pro- 
pose as an alternative. One stipulation of 
the program gives the States an incentive to 
develop alternative plans, by increasing the 
funds available to those States adopting an 
alternative method. 

In addition to those funds, the proposal 
would make available $11 billion under its 
special revenue sharing section. These funds 
could be used only within a number of gen- 
eral categories. These are: law enforcement, 
transportation, urban community develop- 
ment, rural community development, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and man- 
power training. Within these general cate- 
gories, however, State and local officiais 
would retain considerable flexibility as to 
the specific uses of the funds. 

This program would have a greater im- 
pact on the operations of State and local 
governments than any government program 
in moderate history. Actually, however, to 
refer to revenue sharing as a Federal pro- 
gram is a misnomer. Revenue sharing would 
be a cooperative program bringing all the 
resources of Federal, State, county and local 
governments together in a momentous ef- 
fort to improve the quality of life for every 
American. Such a program would reverse the 
trend of American history by returning power 
and dollars to the States and localities. And 
bringing us nearer to the original concept of 
federalism. 

Many desirable improvements would be 
achieved through a revenue sharing program. 

First, State and local governments would 
finally have resources sufficient to meet many 
of the needs of their citizens. This would al- 
low State and local officials to fulfill the 
responsibilities that accompany their offices. 
Many Officials have been unable to achieve 
noticeable progress in their communities. 
This has not been the result of inability or 
desire, but rather it has been the consé- 
quence of insufficient resources. 

With the knowledge that adequate funds 
are available, these officials would be able to 
establish a sound set of priorities, and to 
implement systematic programs to deal with 
those priorities. One of the major obstacles 
facing State and local Officials has too often 
been the uncertainty of available funds. 
Forced to rely on fluctuating revenues and 
the Federal grant programs, they have been 
unable to proceed into major programs, with 
the confidence that funds could be obtained 
to see the programs through to completion. 
This major obstacle would be hurdled by a 
revenue sharing program. 

More efficient use of tax dollars would cer- 
tainly be a result of such a program. It is 
totally illogical to contend that Washington 
bureaucrats are more capable of dealing with 
local problems than those officials who must 
deal with them on a day-to-day basis. The 
revenue sharing program, by giving State and 
local officials increased financial aid and dis- 
cretion as to the use of that aid, would re- 
turn the capacity to solve the problems of 
the people, to those officials closest to the 
problems. 

Revenue sharing should also improve the 
quality of State and local government. Offi- 
cials would be forced to account to their 
citizens without being able to pass-the-buck 
to Washington. This increased accountability 
would result because constituents could more 
Teasonably demand better and expanded 
Government services. 

Finally revenue sharing could help to re- 
store public confidence in a Federal Govern- 
ment which many feel has forgotten how 
to govern. Such a program would indicate 
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that the Federal Government is more con- 
cerned with improving the lives of all Amer- 
icans than with centralizing all power and 
resources under its domain. 

I do not mean to infer that the Presi- 
dent’s revenue sharing plan would be a 
cure-all, but it is a major step in the right 
direction. 

The inevitable question which arises is: 
where is the money coming from? President 
Nixon has explicitly stated that no raise in 
federal income tax will be necessitated by 
the reyenue sharing program. The budget 
for fiscal year 1972 states: “the resources 
for the new revenue sharing plan would come 
from revenues generated from the federal 
personal income tax base and from the con- 
version of a set of narrower categorical grants 
into the new program.” 

The general revenue sharing funds would 
be distributed on the basis of a formula 
which relates the population of a state and 
the willingness of that state to tax itself. 
This willingness to tax—which the proposal 
refers to as a state’s “tax effort’—is deter- 
mined by the taxes collected in relation to 
per capita income. 

Thus there is no validity to the criticism 
that states would become lax about their 
own tax collections if the revenue sharing 
program were implemented. Actually the 
program may have an opposite effect. States 
may be encouraged to lower sales and prop- 
erty taxes, but raise income taxes, thereby 
increasing their portion of the revenue 
sharing dollars without burdening their 
citizens with additional costs in total tax 
dollars, This would be an example of the 
local initiative which the president’s pro- 
posal is intended to promote. 

I have consistently supported the concept 
of revenue sharing, and co-sponsored the 
General Reserve Sharing Act of 1971, intro- 
duced in the Senate yesterday by Senator 
Howard Baker of Tennessee. I believe that 
such a proposal would be the most efficient 
and economically sound program to begin to 
solve the myriad problems facing our State 
and local governments. I fear that this issue 
will unfortunately become a partisan one, 
and I would consider it a disaster if party 
politics becomes an obstacle to intelligent 
discussion and debate of this vital question. 

I believe it has been clearly shown that 
the massive Federal bureaucracy can no 
longer effectively deal with State and local 
problems. This task must be accomplished 
by those most familiar with the problem. 
The Federal Government has for too long 
tried to usurp the responsibilities for local 
government from those whom the people 
directly charged with the fulfillment of those 
responsibilities. 

Joseph Priestly once said: “If the power 
of government be very extensive, and the 
subjects of it have, consequently, little 
power over their own actions, that govern- 
ment is tyrannical and oppressive.” Indeed 
many Americans hold this opinion. The rev- 
enue sharing proposal is a timely and vital 
program which could reshape our Govern- 
ment, resolve the fiscal crisis now facing our 
States and localities, and improve the qual- 
ity of life for every American in every area 
of our Nation. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR COOK, PIKEVILLE, KY., 
FEBRUARY 15, 1971 

Joseph Priestley once wrote: 

“If the power of government be very exten- 
sive, and the subjects of it haye, conse- 
quently, little power over their own actions, 
that government is tyrannical, and oppres- 
sive...” 

Indeed the American public has begun to 
feel that the Federal Government has become 
an oppressive institution. After decades of 
frustration in dealing with the massive Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, State and local officials, as 
well as the citizens, have begun questioning 
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whether the federal system is still capable of 
governing efficiently. 

President Nixon recognized this mood, and 
described the problem in a recent message to 
Congress; 

“Part of the genius of our American system 
is that we have not just one unit of govern- 
ment but many. not just one Chief Executive 
and Congress in Washington, but many chief 
executives and legislators in statehouses and 
courthouses and city halls across our land. 
I know these men and women well. I know 
that they enter office with high hopes and 
with sweeping aspirations. I know they have 
the potential to be full and effective partners 
in our quest for public progress, 

“But once they have taken office, our lead- 
ers at the State and local level often encoun- 
ter bitter disappointment. For then they dis- 
cover that while the need for leadership is 
pressing, and their potential for leadership is 
great, the power to provide effective leader- 
ship is often inadequate to their responsibil- 
ities. Their dollars are not sufficient to fulfill 
either their dreams or their most immediate 
and pressing needs. 

“And the situation ts getting worse.” 

Thus the President outlined his reasons 
for his revolutionary revenue sharing pro- 
posal. 

The revenue sharing program would have a 
greater direct impact on the operations of 
State and iocal governments than any Fed- 
eral program in modern history. 

Time magazine, on February 1, called it 
“ag truly radical plan to reverse the history 
of decades by reversing some of the flow of 
governmental money and power—by turning 
it back from Washington toward the States,” 

The President’s proposal is a momentous 
attempt to improve this critical situation. 
Through the revenue sharing system the 
Federal Government would make available to 
State and local officials resources sufficient 
to allow them to put their talents to work 
for the benefit of their citizens. The Presi- 
dent's proposal is a major step toward 
achieving that goal. 

Revenue sharing, simply stated, is a sys- 
tem under which the Federal Government 
would distribute a portion of its tax revenues 
to States and localities without specifying 
& particular use of the funds. 

Under the President's revenue sharing pro- 
posal there would be two types of shared 
funds. General revenue sharing would make 
available to the States and localities $5 bil- 
lion on a “no strings” basis. These funds, to 
be shared almost equally between the State 
and local governments, could be employed 
at the discretion of the State and local of- 
ficials, subject only to certain accounting 
requirements. 

The proposal also calls for $11 billion un- 
der the “special revenue sharing” section. 
These finds must be used for specified pur- 
poses; for example, law enforcement, edu- 
cation or rural development programs. 
Within these broad categories, however, the 
State and local officials have considerable 
flexibility as to the specific use of the funds. 

From a strictly financial standpoint, rev- 
enue sharing is a dire necessity. State and 
local governments, faced by demands for in- 
creased services have been forced to increase 
local sales and property taxes to supplement 
regular revenues. This has not been’ suffi- 
cient, however, as the rise in State and local 
expenditures has outpaced the rise in reve- 
nues. From 1948 to 1969 total State and local 
expenditures rose from $21 billion to $119 
billion while revenues rose from $20 billion 
to $98 billion. Thus most States have been 
forced to incur mountainous debts in order 
to meet their obligations. From 1948 to 1969, 
total State and local indebtedness has in- 
creased over 600%, from $19 billion to $135 
billion. 

President Nixon stated that the fiscal crisis 
in State and local governments has resulted 
in a “fiscal mismatch,” in which needs grow 
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fastest at the State and local level, while 
revenues grow fastest at the Federal level. 

Aggravating the problem, he asserts, has 
been an “efficiency mismatch”, whereby rev- 
enues are most effectively collected by the 
Federal Government, but most effectively 
employed by the State and local govern- 
ments. 

Revenue sharing would accomplish several 
crucial changes. First the Federal Govern- 
ment would return to State and local ofi- 
cials the power to fulfill the responsibilities 
that accompany their offices. With the knowl- 
edge that funds would be available, officials 
would be able to set some priorities for the 
use of the funds, rather than having to 
take what money would be available under 
the Federal Government grant programs cur- 
rently existing. 

Second, with increased financial resources 
at their disposal, the State and local govern- 
ments could more ably deal with those prob- 
lems that they are most familiar with. It is 
totally illogical to assume that Federal ad- 
ministrators can more effectively solve prob- 
lems which they cursorily view from Wash- 
ington, while local and State officials must 
deal ‘with the problems on a daily basis. 

Revenue sharing should also bring im- 
proved performance by State and local of- 
ficials, by making them more accountable 
for the actions of their administrations. I 
am in no way inferring that increased finan- 
cial aid would be a panacea. However, con- 
stituents could more logically demand better 
and expanded Government services from 
their elected officials, with the increase in 
State and local revenues. 

Finally, a revenue sharing system would 
restore confidence in the Federal Govern- 
ment by showing the people that the Govern- 
ment is vitally concerned with the quality 
of life of every individual, and of every geo- 
graphic area of America. 

One major attraction of the President’s 
proposal is that it calls for no additional 
Federal taxes. As I previously mentioned, it 
is a plan to distribute a portion of existing 
Federal revenues. The shares to be distributed 
to the States and localities would grow with 
the nation’s income. Thus States and local- 
ities could more effectively budget their ac- 
tivities, knowing that a definite amount of 
funds would be available. 

Also, under the revenue sharing formula, 
the proportion of funds to be distributed 
among the States and localities depends on 
their population and willingness to tax them- 
selves. This would be determined by the taxes 
collected in relation to per capita income. 
Thus the criticism is unfounded that states 
would be lax about tax collections under rey- 
enue sharing. 

Another major question which has arisen 
from the President’s proposal concerns the 
fate of existing grant programs—programs 
subsidized by the Federal Government where 
local or State funds are matched by Federal 
funds, 

This question is of vital concern to the 
citizens of Pikeville and to the entire Ap- 
palachian area, The budget for 1972, in its 
explanation of the revenue sharing proposal, 
states that the only grant programs to be 
maintained are those for which there is “... 
a clear, continuing national requirement.” 

The Appalachian Regional Commission 
falls into the category of some 750 Federal 
grant programs which must be re-assessed 
under the revenue sharing proposal. I, for 
one, believe that no Federal program has 
yielded greater benefits for the people within 
its sphere of influence, and for the Nation, 
than the ARC program. Since 1965, when the 
Congress passed the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, which authorized and 
funded the development program, many ma- 
terial improvements have been achieved: 
Over 850 miles of Appalachian development 
highways have been completed or are under 
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construction. This highway program is vital 
to the economic growth of the region. 

Over 300 vocational and technical train- 
ing centers have been funded, providing 
needed educational facilities for 210,000 Ap- 
palachian students. 

Fifty-one new health services were inaugu- 
rated in 1270 alone, providing health sery- 
ice networks for thousands of Appalachian 
residents in need of medical care. 

The Appalachian housing fund has helped 
to initiate the construction of over 7,000 
units of low and moderate income housing. 

Twenty-eight mine reclamation projects 
have been completed. This program consti- 
tutes the beginning of the solution of a 
problem peculiar to the Appalachian region. 

Finally, numerous public facilities have 
been improved and expanded, including 
libraries, schools, water pollution control fa- 
cilities, and airports. 

The value of the Appalachian regional 
commission extends past the people of Ap- 
palachia. It also serves as a model for the 
nation, for it indicates what progress can be 
made through the cooperation of areas fac- 
ing common problems and common needs. 

During its existence, the ARC has been 
wholeheartedly supported by the thirty-four 
different Governors who have served the 
states involved in the Commission. Men of 
various political persuasions and of both 
parties have considered this program vital for 
the citizens and areas of their states which 
have been served by the ARC. 

I have always recognized the great value 
of this program, and recently co-sponsored 
the Cooper-Randolph bill, which would ex- 
tend the authorization of the ARC for an- 
other four years. 

At this juncture, the status of the ARC 
under the President’s revenue sharing pro- 
posal is uncertain. The administration has 
recommended an extension of the program 
for one year, and plans to re-assess it at 
that point. 

To me it would be sheer folly to see this 
program deemphasized, when it has just be- 

to revitalize an area that has been too 
long neglected. 

John B. Waters, Jr., Federal Co-chairman 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission, 
said during recent testimony before the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee: 

“I can both see and feel what this pro- 
gram means to the people of the Appalachian 
region.” 

Certainly it must be possible to include the 
Appalachian Regional Commission in a rev- 
enue sharing system. The two are not incom- 
patible. Actually the ARC is a prime example 
of revenue sharing. Thirteen States have 
shared common funds and have used them 
for the true betterment of all the people of 
Appalachia. Senator Howard Baker of Tennes- 
see, sponsor of the revenue sharing bill in the 
Senate, has also expressed the opinion that 
the Appalachian Regional Commission could 
comfortably exist within the framework of 
a revenue sharing system. 

I hope that a majority of my colleagues in 
the Congress will recognize the benefits of 
the Appalachian development program and 
will preserve this organization so that it may 
complete the miraculous work it has done. 

Further, it is my hope and firm belief, that 
@ revenue sharing system would allow all 
States, counties and municipalities to provide 
for their citizens progress similar to that 
accomplished by the Appalachian Commis- 
sion. Indeed, this should be the major ob- 
jective of any government: To provide the 
best possible quality of life for its citizens, 
for only in this manner can a government 
truly justify its existence. 


OUR FLAG 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
recently been contacted by two young 
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men from Pocomoke City, Md., who in- 
form me of a matter which Iam sure will 
be of interest to the entire Senate. 

Wayne Powell and James Layton are 
the operators of a teenage dance center 
called Transmedia. And, in an era when 
the patriotism of some of our youth has 
been questioned, these men are proudly 
flying the American flag over a facility 
which is patronized by scores of young 
pecple from the Pocomoke City area. 

In their letter—with which they en- 
closed a snapshot of the flag flying proud- 
ly over their center—Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Layton were careful to explain the feel- 
ings which inspired them to fly the flag. 

They wrote: 

We feel that displaying the Flag does not 
mean that we give blanket support to every 
action by our government, but it does rep- 
resent a sincere respect for and dedication 
to the system for which it stands. I am 
pleased to report to you that from the com- 
me its we have received since the Flag was 
put up, most young people in our area feel 
that way, too. 


Let me say that I feel that the atti- 
tude of these young men and the youth of 
the Pocomoke City area is deserving of 
our highest praise. It embodies not only 
the commitment to unity of purpose 
within our troubled country but also the 
spirit of responsible dissent, which is 
always the genesis of the creativity and 
progress of a free and noble nation. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING OLDER 
AMERICANS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 13, 1971, I held an important pub- 
lic hearing in Ada, Okla., on the subject 
of the various problems confronting our 
older Americans. The testimony I re- 
ceived at that time was thoughtful and 
worthwhile, and I believe that Senators 
and relevant committees can benefit 
from considering it. Accordingly, I ask 
unanimous consent that the second por- 
tion of that testimony, which deals pri- 
marily with some of the positive pro- 
grams devised for employment and crea- 
tive concern for our elderly, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OLDER AMERICANS—II 

Senator Harris. Next, I want to call on Mr. 
Dale Kirk who is Director of the Sequoyah 
Foster Grandparent Project. Dale, thank you 
for coming. We'll be glad to hear from you. 
STATEMENT OF MR. DALE KIRK, DIRECTOR, SEQUO- 

YAH FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROJECT, SALLISAW, 

OKLA, 

Thank you, Senator Harris. It is a sincere 
pleasure for me to participate in these pro- 
ceedings today. It is good to have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the Foster Grandparent 
program in a forum such as this with those 
people who are concerned about the needs 
and problems of older Americans. 

I firmly believe the Foster Grandparent 
Program is a prime example of what local, 
state, and federal agencies can do to meet 
more of those needs. 

Classes are over at Seneca Indian School 
and Susie Sixkiller rushes to her dormitory. 
wie brown eyes sparkle with happy anticipa- 

As she hurries along, she notices several of 
her friends are scurrying after her. Her eager- 
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ness grows as she reaches the campus and as 
she bursts into the dormitory living room, 
her voice sings, “Hi, Grandma!" 

The Indian child and Foster Grandmother 
clasp the other with outstretched arms, each 
giving of her love and receiving as much in 
return, 

One Grandmother has caught the essence 
of this personal relationship in these simple, 
yet eloquent words. She writes, “Being a 
Foster Grandparent gives me the satisfied 
feeling that I am giving love and understand- 
ing where it is most needed! If, in my efforts, 
I can some way reach out to them and make 
them understand that they are important, 
that they are loved and wanted and have a 
place in this world, then I will feel my efforts 
have not been in vain, and I will be happy 
and filled with gratitude in being a Foster 
Grandparent . . . For it is in giving love that 
we receive love, and in helping others, we 
help ourselves.” 

Another Grandparent has written, “At first 
I thought I would just be helping the chil- 
dren, now I know I am helping myself, too. 
When those smiling eyes look at me and say, 
‘Love me, please!’ that is just more than 
I can express!” 

Here, in one concept was discovered a pro- 
gram that would benefit children in Indian 
schools and state homes where the staff load 
was such that individual attention could not 
possibly be provided each child, and 

Secondly, here was a program that would 
fulfill profound social, psychological, and 
economic needs of older persons. 

And so the concept becomes a two-way 
exchange, with the one complementing the 
other. This interaction between the old and 
the young, we find, is a natural phenomena. 

Psychologists and sociologists have long 
recognized that one of the primary needs of 
the disadvantaged child is the need to feel 
loved, to fee] that someone really cares about 
him, 

Educators dealing with these special chil- 
dren have voiced the need for a close, per- 
sonal relationship that provides the child 
individual attention and affection from a 
“giving” adult. 

Now, consider the situation that older per- 
sons face at retirement age. They live in a 
society that emphasizes youth, and at the 
same time implies that aging is sad and pain- 
ful, that older people, simply because they 
reach a certain chronological age, become 
useless and burdensome. 

Having reared their own families and sent 
them out into the world, they suddenly feel 
alone and unwanted. Their purpose in living 
suddenly becomes less clear. It would be a 
natural expectation for health problems to 
increase directly as a result of these psycho- 
logical conflicts in aging. So one can readily 
see that in this age group there is also a great 
need to be loved, to become involved, and to 
be of service to mankind. 

Since our society places so much value 
on young people, it is evident that these 
needs of older persons can be fulfilled to the 
maximum by performing a special service 
to youth. 

Susie Sixkiller’s Foster Grandmother will 
be with Susie for some time this evening to 
give her love, affection, and personal atten- 
tion because Grandmother will come to the 
school campus to be with her and another 
“granddaughter” for four hours each day, 
five days a week, including at some units, 
those wonderful week-ends. 

Susie's Grandma is only one of 150 regu- 
lar and alternate Foster Grandparents who 
provides this some individual attention to 
two assigned children each in four Indian 
boarding schools, two state homes under the 
Department of Public Welfare, and other spe- 
cial education, Head Start, and Day Care 
Centers in eastern Oklahoma. 

The four Indian schools are Sequoyah 
High School (Park Hill), Eufaula Dormitory, 
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Jones Indian Academy (Hartshorne), and 
Seneca Indian School (Wyandotte). 

Foster Grandparent units on state cam- 
puses include Whitaker State Home for 
Children, Pryor, and Oklahoma Children’s 
Center, Taft. 

Work settings are also located in Delaware 
County Head Start Centers, Adair County 
Special Education Classes, and Day Care 
Centers at Park Hill. 

Much variation is provided in this multi- 
tude of work settings. Foster Grandparents 
in Oklahoma haye worked with boys and 
girls from pre-school to high school ages, 
Indian, black and white, the neglected and 
dependent, delinquents in correctional in- 
stitutions, those who suffer from social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural deprivation, physical 
handicaps, and mental retardation. 

Their ability to work effectively in each of 
these widely different areas is truly astound- 
ing, but the one singular trait that each 
possesses is LOVE—the heart of the FGP 
concept. In this modern, calculating era, 
LOVE is still the thread that sews the pieces 
together. 

Foster Grandparents read to the children, 
walk and talk with the children, listen to 
their imaginative stories, their problems, 
learn of family ties, go fishing together after 
school or on Saturdays, bake cookies, work 
together in a garden patch, learn table man- 
ners at supper, enjoy special treats, tell 
Stories of the past concerning Indian history, 
play competitive games, sing Negro spirituals 
in song fests, observe Indian pow-wows, 
watch Indian ballgames, participate in school 
programs depicting Indian heritage or black 
culture, and do homework together as long 
as it doesn't include modern math. 

For the child, later in the evening it 
means help with those “necessary” baths, 
getting clothes ready for school tomorrow, 
and being tucked into bed by a loving adult 
who has had the time to spend at least two 
hours with her alone or just about however 
she wanted. 

For this service role, Foster Grandparents 
receive the federal minimum wage and a 
transportation allowance. They must be 60 
years of age or older—that is, when they be- 
gin, because as they serve as Foster Grand- 
parents, they seem to grow younger! They 
must be within certain income limitations, 
and must enjoy working with children. 

When they begin work, they have received 
two weeks of related training and orienta- 
tion to their particular situation. Oklahoma 
Foster Grandparents attended a five-day 
training session on the campus of North- 
eastern State College, conducted by members 
of the Division of Education and Psychology. 

In-Service Training is conducted regular- 
ly at the individual Foster Grandparent 
units and three times a year all Foster 
Grandparents attend a Saturday workshop 
(called a Refresher Course), on the North- 
eastern campus, 

Since September, 1969, the Foster Grand- 
parent Program has been funded and ad- 
ministered by the Administration on Aging, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In Oklahoma, the program is sponsored 
by the Cookson Hills Community Action 
Foundation, Inc. 

This project presents a prime example of 
the cooperation possible among a rather large 
group of federal, state, and local organiza- 
tions. 

These agency/organizations include nine 
(9) institutional settings, five (5) consoli- 
dated community action agencies, varied spe- 
cial education, Head Start, and Day Care 
Centers in Adair, Cherokee, Delaware, and 
Sequoyah counties, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
State Social and Rehabilitation Service, State 
Department of Health, and Northeastern 
State College, State Economic Opportunity 
Office, the Oklahoma Special Unit on Aging, 
and the Administration on Aging, Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, at 
both the regionally and national levels. 

As the project has grown in service and 
stature, Foster Grandparents and their super- 
visors, though technically guests on campus, 
have been assimilated into activities, func- 
tions, and events of the local school cam- 
puses. 

Many related advantages have occurred 
from this new partnership. One superintend- 
ent has commented that the Foster Grand- 
parents have been one of the strongest pub- 
lic relations forces to come on school cam- 
puses. Because Foster Grandparents repre- 
sent various communities all over eastern 
Oklahoma, people learn of the “lovely chil- 
dren,” “busy activities,” and “real sincerity” 
of the staff and administration of the re- 
spective home or school. 

With their special talents, Foster Grand- 
parents have enriched the lives of their chil- 
dren in unusual ways—a Foster Grandmother 
who is blind encourages an Indian girl to 
be an accomplished singer and win honors 
in competition; a Foster Grandfather who is 
a full-blood Choctaw inspires his Indian boys 
to sing songs in the Choctaw language; a 
former professional musician turned Foster 
Grandparent instills the love of music in the 
hearts of Negro boys; a Foster Grandmother 
who is an expert craftsman in needlework 
passes on to her Grandchildren sewing tech- 
niques taught her by an Indian mother; and 
other Foster Grandparents with special hob- 
bies and special interests motivate and in- 
spire their Grandchildren to pursue wide ave- 
nues of interest. 

Comments made by the Foster Grandpar- 
ents themselves in progress and evaluation 
reports provide meaningful insight and un- 
derstanding about the program. Let me share 
with you a few of those comments: 

(1) “My prayers have always been to help 
me that I might help others; now I feel 
my prayers have been answered.” 

(2) “I get a thrill every time a Foster 
Grandchild calls me ‘Grandmother’ and I 
try to live up to his expectations.” 

(3) “They are getting more loveable. They 
hug and kiss each Grandparent every eve- 
ning. One little boy asked if we were coming 
back Saturday. We told him we would be 
back Monday. He said, ‘I wish every day was 
Monday.” 

(4) “Everybody needs somebody. This 
Foster Grandparent Program is the most 
wonderful thing that has happened to us and 
to the children,” 

(5) “Being an actual Grandparent must 
be & very lovely and exciting experience and 
since I, myself, cannot hope to attain to this 
state in this life, I think the next best thing 
is to be a Foster Grandparent,” 

(6) “The fellowship of the Grandparents is 
great. We look forward to each day of getting 
together.” 

(7) “Of course the finances I have received 
have been most helpful, but money could 
not buy the satisfaction I have had in work- 
ing with the children.” 

(8) “The children's table manners have 
improved, They sometimes teach us now. It 
is a pleasure to work with them and catch 
their enthusiasm.” 

(9) “When I awaken in the morning, I 
realize I have something to look forward to 
for that day. Not just existence, but chal- 
lenge.” 

(10) “Children who were shy with me to 
begin with now bring their problems to me— 
just as my own children once did.” 

(11) "Each day I'm grateful that I'm an 
American and live in a wonderful country 
where an older person can find such a satis- 
fying job.” 

(12) And this last comment that simply 
states, “I thank God for this job!” 

Dr. Major McClure, chairman of the five- 
member team from Northeastern that evalu- 
ated the Foster Grandparent Project, wrote 
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in his Supplementary Comments to the over- 
all project evaluation, and I quote, “The 
sociological implications for this program on 
the northeastern region of Oklahoma are 
quite exciting. First of all, two groups—the 
elderly and the children in institutions and 
from underprivileged homes who have to this 
time been of concern to society as a whole— 
are implementing each other.” 

Dr. McClure stated that the far-reaching 
effects of this program can only be surmised, 
“but there is every reason to believe that the 
social structure of northeastern Oklahoma 
will be significantly improved in years to 
come as a result of bringing these two groups 
together. Disadvantaged children will grow 
up with a better chance of becoming mature 
citizens, Older persons will acquire a new 
purpose in life.” 

“The greatest benefit, however,” he con- 
cluded, “is one which can never be accurately 
measured, and that is in terms of the allevi- 
ation of human suffering and unhappiness.” 

Truly, the Sequoyah Foster Grandparent 
Program has provided outstanding benefits 
for both the old and the young, but it has 
only scratched the surface. It has accom- 
plished so much, yet has so much to accom- 
plish. We must be able to do more. 

In eastern Oklahoma, over 42,400 persons 
over 60 years of age reside in the eleven- 
county area encompassed by the Sequoyah 
Foster Grandparent Program. Of this num- 
ber, over 60% fall with appropriate poverty 
guidelines. This means that more than 25,000 
older persons in this geographic area are 
potentially eligible to become Foster Grand- 
parents. Within those institutions that are 
currently operating with the program, over 
1,200 disadvantaged children qualify for the 
personal care of a Foster Grandparent. At 
the present ratio of two (2) children per 
Grandparent, 600 FGP’s are direly needed. 

Susie Sixkiller and her “Grandma” stroll 
along the wooded campus at Seneca Indian 
School. Together, they experience the won- 
ders of nature as they chase a butterfly, or 
gaze at a magnificent bird soaring in graceful 
flight. 

They love, trust, and confide in each 
other—both giving of themselves and receiv- 
ing as much in return, 

“For it is in giving love that we receive 
love, and in helping others, we help our- 
selves!" 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENTS, FIRST ANNUAL 
EVALUATION OF THE SEQUOYAH FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT PROGRAM IN OKLAHOMA 


(By Dr. Major L. McClure) 
FOREWORD 


Dr. Major L. McClure, chairman of the Di- 
vision of Education and Psychology, North- 
eastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
served as team leader of the group that con- 
ducted the first overall evaluation in April, 
1968 of the Foster Grandparent Program in 
Oklahoma. 

Other members of the evaluating team 
were Dr. Howard Thompson, Dr. Ross Under- 
wood, Dr. Lloyd Slagle, and Mr, Lee K. Quiett. 

For further information relating to the 
evaluation, contact Mr. Dale Kirk, Director, 
Sequoyah Foster Grandparent Program, 
121% South Oak Street, Sallisaw, Oklahoma 
74955. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENTS ON THE FOSTER 

GRANDPARENTS EVALUATION OF APRIL 1968 

The Foster Grandparent Program, as de- 
signed for the northeast Oklahoma area, is 
of interest to the staff members from North- 
eastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
involved in the project. Of particular interest 
is “How effective is the program in meeting 
the basic needs of the participating grand- 
parents and the children involved” 

A team of staff members from the college 
did obtain in April, 1968, subjective infor- 
mation concerning the implementation and 
functioning of the program. The informa- 
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tion was obtained from the following 
sources: 

1. Foster Grandparents. 

2. Institutional Administrators 
Teachers. 

3. Director of Community Action Agency. 

4. Children (Young People) 

5. Parents and/or Guardians. 

The information from the above sources 
was evaluated by members of the team. Each 
source of information must be evaluated in 
terms of our particular social structure, and 
in view of the values, both social and per- 
sonal, advocated by individuals, in our so- 
ciety without regard to whether or not those 
values are realistic. The evaluation will be 
considered from the following points of view: 
(1) the psychological implications for the 
grandparent group as a whole, (2) the psy- 
chological implication for each individual 
grandparent, (3) the psychological implica- 
tion for those children who are affected by 
the program, (4) the sociological implica- 
tions of the entire program as it operates in 
northeastern Oklahoma. 


(1) The psychological implications for the 
grandparent group as a whole 

The growing maturity of our living that 
terminates in the phrase we term “old age” 
is a constant process that begins at incep- 
tion and ceases only at death. A consequence 
of this fact is the necessity to realize that 
old age does not begin at any stated chron- 
Ological period of life. Old age begins at 
birth, if not even at the moment the genes 
unite. 

The maturing process is a continuing one 
throughout our entire life span, and it is a 
process of constant change. In man's quest 
to categorize, he has artificially broken the 
life span down into periods which he calls in- 
fancy, childhood, youth, adulthood, later 
maturity, and old age, purely for his own 
convenience. It is noteworthy, however, that 
these categories of convenience have no re- 
ality in human behavior. They are merely 
products of the human mind, and reflect its 
liking for pigeon holes. 

Yet, if we look at the life attitudes and 
the behavior of our aged people in general, 
we discover how tragically true is the state- 
ment “What people believe to be true, is true 
for them.” Our old people, cast in the role 
of dotard by a society steeped in traditional 
myth, accept their parts and wait in re- 
Signed apathy for the final curtain. In a very 
real sense, we are destroying our own society 
through our insistence that basic supersti- 
tion be fundamental fact. We rapidly are be- 
coming a progressively older people, and we 
have no choice but to make places for our 
oldsters if we want life, as we know it in the 
United States, to maintain itself. 

Through our human tendency to push 
things to extremes, we have come to believe 
that as we age we become increasingly inef- 
fective. Within our cultural myth lies the 
conviction that the older we get, the dumber 
we get. Actually, what happens to innate 
ability as we age is unimportant. What is 
important, is what we do with the innate 
ability that we may have. Exhaustive studies 
relating to the elderly in our society point 
dramatically to the fact that those who are 
engaged in doing something live longer, 
happier lives than those who resign them- 
Selves to the role which our culture seems 
to have defined for them. It, therefore, be- 
comes imperative that our society find a 
way to keep our increasing number of elderly 
active and a part of our social structure. 

Upon close investigation, it becomes ap- 
parent that our elderly do have much to 
offer society. If experience is the great en- 
larger of life, then certainly the elderly in 
our society have much to offer those who 
follow. Potentially, they are one of our 
greatest reservoirs, and interestingly enough, 
these elderly people will give happily of their 
time and effort on any worthwhile endeavor. 


and/or 
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This does not mean that they are unique or 
that they possess characteristics not found 
in many of the rest of us, but rather it means 
simply that they need to feel that they are 
an important contributing part of society. 

The Foster Grandparent Program, as it is 
structured, is particularly well suited to 
meet this, as well as other needs, in our el- 
derly. The benefits derived from this program 
go far beyond the amount of money earned. 
Old people need desperately to feel that they 
are contributing to society and that they be- 
long to a group, a group with which they 
can identify. If that group to which they 
identify has a purpose, a goal, then belong- 
ing becomes even more important. The Foster 
Grandparent Program has met these needs. 
The training program was designed to em- 
phasize what they had to contribute to 
society, to emphasize that they were a 
group, and to emphasize the need for their 
particular service. 

(2) The psychological implication for each 
participating grandparent 

Among our elderly there is a great need to 
feel loved or needed by someone. Having 
reared their families and sent them out into 
the world, they suddenly feel quite alone 
and useless. Their purpose in living seems 
suddenly to have ended. They see around 
them a society which emphasizes youth, a 
society which looks upon youth as its most 
prized possession, the hope of the future, and 
which implies at the same time that aging 
is sad and painful, that old people are use- 
less and burdensome. Since the relation- 
ship between psychological and physiological 
health is so close, it would be a natural ex- 
pectation that health problems would in- 
crease as a result of the psychological con- 
flicts of aging. 

The most common form of these health 
problems relates to intense preoccupation 
with bodily functions. Lack of motivation 
and decreased energy often combine to pro- 
duce periods of chronic fatigue usually ac- 
companied by irritability. Fatality may ex- 
press itself in neurotic depression charac- 
terized by self-centeredness, and self-dis- 
paragement. 

The increased social isolation and uncer- 
tainty that mark the lives of many elderly 
lead to emotional instability and anxiety. 
When despair and depression become too 
great, neurotic behavior patterns develop. 

To offset these problems, the elderly need 
to become involved. They need personal con- 
tacts and a feeling that they have a service 
to offer to both particular individuals and 
to the society. Since our society places 50 
much value on youth, these needs can be 
met to a high degree by a service to youth. 


(3) The psychological implication for those 
children who are affected by the program 


Let us now compare the needs of the eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived (and dis- 
placed) children found in institutions and 
homes throughout this area with those noted 
in the Foster Grandparents. Psychologists 
and sociologists have long recognized that 
one of the primary needs of the child in the 
institution and from culturally and economi- 
cally deprived backgrounds is the need to 
feel loved, to feel that someone cares about 
him. Most institutions are inadequately 
staffed to give the individual attention which 
is so desperately needed by these children. 
Teachers of the very young and teachers of 
special education classes have voiced the need 
for a one-to-one relationship in at least part 
of these education programs, 

One significant factor lacking in the en- 
vironment of this type of youngster is lack 
of a sense of identity. Many of these children 
do not know their birth dates, and most 
have never had a birthday party. There is 
perhaps no single act which symbolizes ident- 
ity of the child more clearly than the celebra- 
tion of his birthday. This is a formal recogni- 
tion of his acceptance as an individual. 
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Other problems arise out of the inability 
of many of these youngsters to communicate 
effectively with middle-class teachers and in- 
stitutional workers. Reared in environments 
where cursing and open hostility are com- 
mon, they feel thwarted in their attempts 
to express their true feelings, whether they 
be of love, hate, or insecurity, simply because 
the middle class does not understand or ac- 
cept their language of communication. 

Directly related to culture and institutional 
environment is the development of ego 
strength and impulse control, Children from 
this environment are more likely to have a 
poorly internalized super-ego. This will re- 
fiect in behavior which the middle class will 
often classify as anti-social. Stealing, lying, 
and giving in to sex impulses are more com- 
mon with this type of individual as a direct 
result of the lack of super-ego development. 

Many of the grandparents are also from 
the same or similar kinds of backgrounds as 
the children whom they serve. The grand- 
parents, drawing from their backgrounds and 
experiences, have a great deal of insight into 
the problems of the children, and are able 
to effectively aid the children in their adjust- 
ments to society. 

Those grandparents who serve specific 
groups of children, or who have been perma- 
nently assigned to one or two children, add 
to the identity adjustment and to the feeling 
of belongingness of the children. This, of 
course, aids in the child’s development of a 
positive self-concept. 

Here again, the influence of the elderly is 
of real value, because as they are able to 
meet some of the more direct needs of 
youngsters, they also alter the patterns of 
behavior and values of the youth whom they 
serve. As these children see certain behavior 
patterns are not as acceptable to the Foster 
Grandparent, they tend to modify their be- 
havior, and eventually their values, primari- 
ly through fear of losing the love, attention, 
etc., which they so desperately need. 


(4) The sociological implications of the en- 
tire program as it operates in northeast 
Oklahoma 


It thus becomes apparent that the Foster 
Grandparents are ideally suited to meet the 
needs of the children described, and that in 
turn, these children meet basic needs in the 
Foster Grandparents. It was with interest 
that the evaluating team noted that these 
needs are so strong that problems relating 
to the “generation gap” which often makes 
communication with the different age groups 
difficult, fade to insignificance in this pro- 
gram. Each of the groups has shown change 
in general behavior as a result of the effect 
the other group has had upon it. Administra- 
tors note that children have fewer emotional 
outbursts, run away less often, cry and fuss 
a great deal less, are less often discipline 
problems, and are generally happier. On the 
other hand, the Foster Grandparents show a 
new interest in life. They eat better, dress 
more presentably, and show more self-assur- 
ance. They have a pride in the work they are 
doing and take every opportunity to talk 
about the children they are working with. 
It is also noteworthy that they have fewer 
personal health problems. 

The sociological implications for this pro- 
gram on the northeastern region of Okla- 
homa are quite exciting, First of all, two 
groups—the elderly and the children in insti- 
tutions and from underprivileged homes who 
have to this time been of concern to society 
as a whole—are implementing each other. 
The far-reaching effects of this program can 
only be surmised, but there is every reason 
to believe that the social structure of north- 
eastern Oklahoma will be significantly im- 
proved in years to come as a result of bring- 
ing these two groups together. Deprived chil- 
dren will grow up with a better chance of 
becoming mature citizens. The elderly, be- 
cause they are engaged in meaningful work, 
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will in the long run be less of a burden to 
society as a whole. The greatest benefit, how- 
ever, is one which can never be accurately 
measured, and that is in terms of the allevia- 
tion of human suffering and unhappiness. 

As the number of displaced children in- 
creases in relation to the rates of divorce 
and broken marriages, and as the number of 
elderly in our society increases, the implica- 
tion of the future of the program becomes 
critical. 

No single federal program instigated in the 
past 50 years has so much potential for 
alleviating the social problems of so many 
individuals at so little cost to society. 

TESTIMONY RESUMED 

Mr, KREK. Senator Harris, we have taken the 
liberty of bringing four of our Foster Grand- 
parents with us and we would like to have 
them say something. 

Senator Harris. I'd like to hear from them. 
I think the Foster Grandparent program is a 
wonderful program. The only thing wrong 
with it is that there just is not more of it. I 
Want to work to expand it everywhere I can. 

Mr. Kix. The lovely lady here in the front 
row is Mrs. Lillie Springs who is the senior 
member in age but one of the youngest in 
spirit. She's 87 from Muskogee. Mr. Hollaway 
from Adair County, over in Stilwell. Mildred 
Franklin and Nancy McIntosh from Eufaula 
down in McIntosh country. 

Mrs. Sprincs. Mr. Harris and friends. We 
like this Foster Grandparent Project and it 
has meant so much to us as a livelihood. I’ve 
heard each speaker get up and say that we 
don’t have enough money. I was in the same 
shape as others. I didn’t have enough money 
to put a fence around my yard. But when I 
was lucky enough to come in on the ground 
fioor of this organization, it wasn’t long until 
I could put that fence around. People laugh 
because I call it my granny fence, because I 
couldn’t have gotten it if it hadn't been for 
foster grandparents. It has helped in so many 
Ways, as Mr, Kirk has told you what it means. 
We are all proud of our children. You can’t 
dislike a child when he comes in his humble 
Way and says, “Will you give me a piece of 
candy?” It’s just such a little thing that 
they're asking us to do, but it means so much 
to them and of all of the monies that I have 
received, I value most my experience with the 
children. I have two children at the ages of 
seven and eight. For three years they have 
never given me a sassy word because we work 
together, and I love children. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Springs. 

Mr. Hottaway. Senator Harris, I am glad 
to be here to meet you folks and to say that 
I enjoy and recommend the Foster Grand- 
parent program. This program has been a 
great help to me. I have learned more through 
this program than I ever knew before about 
the welfare of the underpriviledged and 
handicapped children. I couldn’t even begin 
to tell you all the things that have happened 
and how much improvement there’s been be- 
cause time won't permit. 

I do have a boy in mind and it’s going to 
be easy for you to see how this program can 
benefit children. We had a boy that was the 
oldest boy of the family and they tested him 
and pronounced him unlearnable. His folks 
sent him to the school. The teacher gave him 
to me. He was so mean to the other children 
that I had to have a special room to take Roy 
and to take care of him. If he started to be 
unruly I’d just talk to him and explain to 
him what he was going to do when he got 
big. I'd get him reconciled and start to teach 
him. Now Roy is eighteen and he is a neigh- 
bor of mine and he is driving his own pick- 
up and he’s now tried for his license. He 
comes to my house to visit me. He has never 


forgotten me. Every Saturday Roy comes to 
my house to talk with me and he is a normal 
boy. He behaves himself and he is interesting 
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to talk to. He’s not a rowdy, He comes to me 
for me to tell him the things he asks me. I 
try to answer his questions. You know it is 
remarkable to see the results this quick— 
this is going on the fourth year now that I 
have worked in this program. Another boy 
I want to recommend is a full-blooded 
Cherokee boy. His grandmother takes care of 
him, We had him in the special class last 
year and this year he is able to go on with 
his classes. When I go to work he meets me 
at the gate and he likes for me to talk to him 
as we go up to the building. This is a sad 
thing to think about in one way. In another 
way when you see the results it is joyful, 
Senator, to understand how some children 
can be helped so easily. He comes to my room 
where I'm working now and he visits with me 
and when he’s ready to go he always says 
he'll see me tomorrow. 

Another thing that I want to say is that 
this program has been a big help to me and 
my own affairs. I draw social security, but 
I didn’t have enough to support myself: I 
happen not to be a rich man, but I try to be 
& good citizen. I cut and haul wood and draw 
social security. One of my neighbors came to 
my house and said he had a job for me, He 
said, “I want you to be a Foster Grand- 
parent.” I said, “What is that?” He explained 
it to me and really I don't think he could see 
then like we can see now what the program 
would mean. The next morning I went up 
and they hired me anc I went to work. Be- 
fore I went to work, though, they sent me 
down to Northeastern and we took a psy- 
chology course down there that sure gave me 
a good start. When I started to work people 
didn’t know much about it. I'd tell them 
how good it was, but they didn’t believe it. 
Now it’s quite different over in my com- 
munity. We have a lot of people who see the 
results of these children who couldn’t help 
themselves, Take myself, if I hadn't gotten 
this job I would have had to apply for old 
age assistance. I like to work. Every day I go 
to work it seems like something comes in, 
and we have a different thought of how we 
can help another child. That means some- 
thing to me just to realize there is some 
way to help these children, children who 
don’t have a home. I find it a great privilege 
to be here today to tell you what I think is 
good in the Foster Grandparent program. 
Another thing I would like to do is thank 
you for that money we got this year. I am 
so glad I can thank you face to face for what 
you did. We want to do more than we've ever 
done before. 

Senator Harris, Thank you. 

Mrs. McInrosH. I am an American Indian 
and I work as a foster grandmother at the 
Eufaula Boarding School for Indian girls. 
I am enjoying my work very much. It is un- 
believable what love can do for a child 
who feels he isn’t loved. We are real happy 
working with these children and it is sur- 
prising the changes that take place within a 
few weeks in children that felt unloved, were 
rowdy, didn’t care about their school work. 
After we were with them as foster grand- 
mothers they changed completely. They’re 
active, in fact they just seem to be more 
beautiful to us. Each day as I get up I have 
something to look forward to—to go to this 
school and work with these foster grand- 
children. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Mrs. McIntosh. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN. I would like to add that I 
am 34 Creek Indian and my words are few. 
I want to be so thankful and I want to thank 
you, Senator Harris, for refunding our pro- 
gram. It’s so rewarding to see these children 
enjoy us and it is something for us to look 
forward to each day. I'm 72 years old and it’s 
just something that keeps you active. You 
give them your time and your love and mostly 
patience. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harris. Thank you. 

I want to ask Lonnie Abbott if he has any 
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remarks before lunch. Representative Lonnie 
Abbott. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LONNIE ABBOTT, 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE, ADA, OKLA. 


Senator, we just want to welcome you to 
Pontotoc County. I do hope that, Senator, 
you can cut some of the red tape that deals 
with human services in the federal govern- 
ment so that we won't have to spend all of 
our time dealing with bureaucrats to get 
these services to the people. I hope that the 
trend in the federal government will be 
for more services for people because truly 
these people haye been the pioneers of this 
land of ours and have given to us the life 
that we have, I'd like to say that if we can be 
of any assistance at the state level, please 
call on us. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much, 
Lonnie. 


THE WEALTH OF ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, Stanton 
H, Patty is an able and incisive reporter 
from Alaska’s neighbor State of Wash- 
ington. He recently wrote an article for 
the Seattle Times of January 31, 1971. It 
helps put in better perspective the prob- 
lems and prospects of my State. 

Many Americans are laboring under 
the mistaken impression that Alaska is 
now a land of unlimited wealth with 
enough funds to meet its pressing social 
and economic needs. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Patty’s column be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA 
(By Stanton H. Patty) 

Alaska’s pot of gold is losing some of its 
glitter—and its gold. 

A year ago at this time euphoric politicians 
were debating about how much of the state’s 
new oil “nest-egg” should be socked away 
in a permanent, untouchable savings fund. 
None, at least at this time, they decided, 

Now the problem is to make the money 
last. 

State funds could dwindle to the danger 
point within a few years, unless the proposed 
North Slope oil pipeline is on stream. 

While waiting for the pipeline, the grow- 
ing state is going to have to bite deeply into 
the remaining oil money. And each time it 
does that reduces the principal on which 
Alaska can earn welcome interest. 

The specter of diminishing returns already 
is a certainty. 

Tobackupabit... 

Most everyone remembers that dramatic 
day in September, 1969, when the oil com- 
panies paid the state more than $900 million 
in bonus bids for the right to lease petroleum 
lands on the North Slope. 

Suddenly, pauper-poor Alaska was a bil- 
lHonaire. Overnight, there was enough money 
to finance what then was the state’s entire 
budget for something like 4% years. 

The money was in the bank the next day, 
fattening with interest. 

That was fine—until the spell was broken. 

Everything was predicted on swift con- 
struction of the 781-mile oil pipeline from 
Prudhoe Bay to Valdez. As soon as the pipe- 
line was operating, the state could begin 
collecting new millions in royalties and sever- 
ance taxes from production of the Arctic oll. 
Not until then. 

There was talk once of having the pipeline 
flowing by 1972 or "73. Now, because of op- 
position from conservation groups, technical 
questions, the unsettled Alaska native land 
claims, and other factors, nobody knows 
when there will be a pipeline. 
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Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. has said it 
will take three years to build the pipeline 
when the go-ahead is given by the Interior 
Department. 

That means if the permits are granted in 
the spring of 1971, the first oil may be moving 
through the line by late 1974 at the earliest. 
And most observers see little chance of the 
permits being issued that soon. 

These thoughts were on the mind of Gov. 
William A, Egan recently when he delivered 
his budget message to the Legislature. It was 
a sobering presentation. 

At the end of the next fiscal year, Egan 
said, the state will have a general-fund bal- 
ance of $712 million. The budget will increase 
by about 15 per cent a year—so by June 30, 
1976, the balance would fall to $84.5 million. 

At best, these figures are based on North 
Slope oil production reaching partial ca- 
pacity in 1974. That is a big “if” at the mo- 
ment. 

In other words, the time is near when the 
state is going to have difficulty funding its 
budgets without new oll revenue. 

There will be a bright upswing of course, 
when the pipeline is pumping at its full ca- 
pacity of 2 million barrels a day. Then the 
state can count on $300 million or so a year 
from North Slope production. Today, how- 
ever, that still is a distant dream. 

“The nestegg concept has become a myth,” 
the Alaska Legislative Digest said of Egan’s 
facts-on-the-line budget report. 

There almost was relief in the words. At 
least now the rest of the United States will 
not view Alaska as an oil-booming state with 
no financial worries and no urgency for the 
pipeline, 

The period ahead calls for cautious plan- 
ning and thrift by state officials. 

There already are public urgings to the 
governor and the Legislature to hold down 
Spending. Egan’s proposed general-fund bud- 
get for next year is $318 million, a request 1.2 
percent above last year’s appropriation. 

But the hard fact is that Alaska is a state 
with so many needs—especially in the rural 
areas—and is starting from a position so far 
behind its sister states that spending now on 
“people programs” is mandatory. 

“Many pictured our wealth a windfall be- 
yond our present needs,” Egan said. “Now, a 
year later, a more realistic picture has fallen 
into place. There are substantial needs to be 
met, and the cost of meeting them far ex- 
ceeds the interest from the (oll) bonus 
monies. 

What happened with those bonus monies? 

Proceeds from the 1969 oil-lease sale origi- 
nally totaled $900,486,718. Most of the money 
was invested immediately through the Bank 
of America. The market value today for the 
remaining portfolio is about $920 million. 

Some $85.6 million later was transferred to 
Alaska banks for state operations. These 
drawdowns are certain to increase. Another 
$100 million was placed in Alaska banks last 
year to help stimulate such things as home 
mortgages. Some $6.3 million was invested in 
Anchorage Borough bonds, Almost $7 million 
is in out-of-state banks in certificates of 
deposit, 

Investments earned about $179,645 a day 
for the state last year, when most of the fund 
still was intact. 

THE YIELD from outside investments has 
been averaging about 7.3 percent, but now is 
declining as the national money market be- 
gins to ease. Many of Alaska's investments in 
government securities are maturing. They 
were bought when interest rates were at a 
peak, but soon will have to be reinvested at 
lower rates. Next, the investment fund itself 
will shrink as the state dips into the money 
to meet its annual operating costs until there 
is a pipeline. 

Little wonder that the champagne atmos- 
phere of last year's legislative session has 
evaporated... 
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ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
calendar of American patriotism, Febru- 
ary can well be called “Freedom Month.” 
We commemorate Washington whose 
valor gained the beginnings of our in- 
dependence. We venerate Lincoln who 
gave “freedom” its meaning to all people. 

And in this Congress—within the oc- 
tave of February 16—we have established 
a tradition of a tribute to free Lithu- 
ania—a Lithuania that is no longer free. 

The observance of the anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence—February 16, 
1918—-serves several purposes. 

It reminds us that this America of ours 
is the product of many peoples who have 
contributed their courage and their cul- 
ture to the creation and preservation of 
the American dream—the American 
destiny. 

Thus it gives opportunity to show our 
appreciation of our fellow Americans of 
Lithuanian ancestry for the strength of 
citizenship they give to our particular 
communities—to be grateful for their 
character as home-loving people and 
shares of the stanch friendships we 
enjoy. 

The tragedy of Lithuania—the sorrow 
that it is mo longer free—should be a 
constant reminder to us of the precious 
liberties we are inclined to take for 
granted. 

We have recently had a dramatic les- 
son in this. 

It seems to be the role of Lithuania— 
as a people and as a person—as a nation 
and as an individual—to shock us into 
a realization of how precious personal 
freedom can be—and shock us into an 
awareness that there are governments 
and political ideologies to which tyranny 
and terror and torture are everyday facts 
of life. 

I have in mind the day we turned our 
backs on a lone Lithuanian seaman who 
begged us for political asylum as he 
gained the deck of an American ship. 

We saw him dragged back—brutally 
dragged back—Soviet style. 

Freedom was in his grasp—and Amer- 
ica denied it—America that is the prod- 
uct of the brave who fled the persecu- 
tions of their native lands. 

So this Lithuanian anniversary ap- 
peals most forcibly to our hearts and to 
our consciences. 

Lithuanians everywhere in the world— 
except in Lithuania—will celebrate this. 
anniversary. They will recall the two 
decades of independence in which they 
proved their capability of decent and 
dignified democratic government. 

It was a brief respite of freedom be- 
tween the serfdom of the czars and the 
Siberia of the Soviets. It was a period in 
which Lithuania relived its culture with 
a recorded history of more than a thou- 
sand years. 

It was a period of promise—born of 
one world war—and perishing in an- 
other. 

But Lithuania never abandons hope. 
In its heart—Lithuania never accepts 
the Soviet stamp—and never will. 

If America forgets the lesson of 
Lithuania; 

If America turns its back on’ its’ mil- 
lions of people determined to be free; 
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If America ever again turns its back 
on one lone Lithuanian—or any brave 
soul seeking sanctuary in this land that 
has been the sanctuary of freedom seek- 
ers these 200 years—then there will be 
mockery in this observance of February 
16—and there will be mockery as we 
come to celebrate America’s bicentennial 
on the morrow. 

Let there be no mockery. 

Let there be a reevaluation of the 
freedoms we are inclined to abuse to- 
day. 

Let us remember the alternative to lib- 
erty under the law and order of democ- 
racy. 

It has the chilling accent of Siberia. 

Let us have none of that. 

Let us have the spirit of Washington, 
and Lincoln, and Lithuania. 


CHIEF E. GWYNN BOWEN, JR. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, all too 
often we take for granted the thousands 
of individuals engaged in public safety 
occupations to whom we are indebted. 
Our firemen, for example, repeatedly 
risk their own lives to save the lives and 
property of others. This is seen, and ap- 
preciated by the public, albeit the ap- 
preciation often fades far too soon. 

But equally important is the fire pre- 
vention effort carried on by our muni- 
cipal fire departments. A man who de- 
voted much of his career to this fire pre- 
vention effort, E. Gwynn Bowen, Jr., re- 
tired recently from the post of assistant 
chief of the Annapolis Fire Department. 
Chief Bowen had been an active fireman 
since 1937 and had been in charge of the 
Annapolis Fire Prevention Bureau since 
1952. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summation of Chief Bow- 
en’s career, which was published in the 
Baltimore Sun on the occasion of his re- 
tirement, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 18, 1971] 
ANNAPOLIS FIRE DEPARTMENT’S ASSISTANT 
CHIEF Is RETIRING 
(By C. Mason White ) 

ANNAPOLIS, January 17.—The assistant 
chief of the Annapolis Fire Department has 
retired, ending a career that spanned 33 
years. 

Although Chief E. Gwynn Bowen, Jr., 
helped battle hundreds of fires, his most re- 
warding memories—and probably the least 
remembered by the public he served—are 
the fires he helped prevent. 

Since 1952, Chief Bowen has commanded 
the department’s fire prevention bureau and, 
to a large measure, his efforts have made it 
one of the best in the state. 

BEGAN IN 1937 

The chief’s career began in 1937 when he 
joined the Eastport Volunteer Fire Company, 
which was then part of the Anne Arundel 
County Fire Department. 

He became a paid firefighter in 1940 and 
continued to work at the Eastport station 
until 1952, a year after the section was an- 
nexed by the city and the station became a 
part of the Annapolis department. 

Chief Bowen was transferred to the Fire 
Prevention Bureau in 1952. He was promoted 
to lieutenant in 1959, and to captain in 1966. 
He received a promotion to assistant chief 
in late 1969. 
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In that year, the National Fire Protection 
Association rated the bureau second best 
in Maryland for the year. Baltimore city re- 
ceived the top award. 

Among his memories, the chief said, are a 
fire that destroyed the Middletown Tavern 
last May which rekindled when the firefight- 
ers were “beginning to mop up,” and a 1937 
blaze that destroyed the fifth floor of the old 
Carvel Hall Hotel. 

The fire, which was possibly caused by a 
careless smoker, resulted in injuries for sev- 
eral persons. 

HURT ONLY ONCE 

Chief Bowen was hurt only once during 
his long career as a fireman. He received a 
broken foot on Labor Day, 1964, when he was 
hit by water from a fire hose and was knocked 
from a loading dock onto a pile of scrap 
pipe. 

A lifelong resident of the Eastport section, 
Chief Bowen is married to the former Marion 
Fowler. They have a daughter and a grand- 
child. 

And after a life of fighting and preventing 
fires, Chief Bowen said he looks forward 
to working in his garden and doing some 
fishing. 


OCEAN DUMPING OFF DELAWARE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the people 
of Delaware are greatly concerned over 
the use of our oceans as a dumping 
ground for wastes. Tons of sewage sludge 
are dumped each month into the Atlantic 
Ocean, within a few miles of Rehoboth 
Beach, Del., one of the Nation’s most at- 
tractive and heavily used beaches. 

This dumping has resulted in the clos- 
ing of shellfish beds in the area, and, 
if unchecked, could eventually pose a 
pollution danger to swimmers. 

The county council of Sussex County, 
Del., which includes all the State’s At- 
lantic beach area, adopted a resolution 
on ocean dumping. The resolution sug- 
gests a prohibition on dumping within 
100 miles of the coast. As this is an im- 
portant proposal, particularly in view of 
the various ocean dumping bills to be 
considered this year by the Congress, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the Sussex County resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

Be it resolved, That the County Council of 
Sussex County does approve and support 
the position of State Representative, The 
Honorable Harry Derrickson, in his position 
and work which would propose a limitation 
on the dumping of garbage and refuse by any 
governmental agency or subdivision thereof, 
which would include the geographical areas 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, within 100 miles of the Sussex 
County Shoreline. The County Council of 
Sussex County does hereby recognize 
and support the contention of Representa- 


tive Derrickson that the Coastal area is the 
most valuable asset of Sussex County. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. John L. 
Briggs and unanimously adopted in regular 
session of the County Council of Sussex 
County on February 2, 1971. 


REVENUE SHARING—A CRITICISM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, basic to 
the administration’s revenue sharing 
plan is the presumption that the States 
and localities are already doing every- 
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thing within their power to meet the 
ever-mounting demands on their re- 
sources. The accepted wisdom in this 
regard is that the governments “closest 
to the people” stand ready and eager to 
solve their momentous problems but are 
no longer able to generate additional 
revenue without chancing a taxpayers’ 
revolt. What is needed, contend the plan’s 
supporters, is a massive influx of Fed- 
eral funds to supplement the gallant, 
albeit faltering, State, and local effort. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
many State and city governments are 
at present doing everything within their 
fiscal ability to help themselves, it is also 
the case that many jurisdictions have not 
even begun to utilize the revenue-pro- 
ducing devices available to them. In an 
article published in the New Republic 
of February 13, 1971, Prof. Melville Ul- 
mer incisively challenges the view that 
the States and localities can do little by 
themselves to remedy their money prob- 
lems. He points out that— 

Thirteen States have no personal income 
taxes at all, while in the majority of others 


the effective rates are almost negligibly 
small. 


As well, approximately the same num- 
ber of States levy no corporate income 
tax, and six do not even have a sales 
tax. In view of these facts, one can reas- 
onably ask whether the States have real- 
ly done everything within their power 
to help themselves. Professor Ulmer con- 
cludes that they have not and suggests 
that a far more reasonable way to share 
revenues would be through a system of 
tax credits which would encourage the 
States to strengthen their own tax struc- 
tures before asking the National Gov- 
ernment for direct assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Ulmer’s intelligent 
analysis of this aspect of the revenue- 
sharing problem be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN ARGUMENT FOR TAX CREDITS: BETTER THAN 
REVENUE SHARING 


(By Melville J. Ulmer) 


Revenue sharing is the cornerstone of 
President Nixon’s “new federalism,” which 
in turn provides one of the six pillars of his 
“new American revolution.” It is a disarm- 
ingly simple scheme by which a portion of 
federal income tax receipts are to be distrib- 
uted to the states, free of restrictions, main- 
ly in accord with their populations. 

Conservative proponents perceive in rev- 
enue sharing a grand opportunity for revivi- 
fying the languishing cause of states' rights. 
Liberals are spurred by the promise of more 
money for urban renewal, education, and wel- 
fare. Centrists are concerned especially with 
relieving the financial pinch of looming defi- 
cits in state and local governments. The gov- 
ernments. The President has emphasized 
“getting government back to the people.” 
Nearly to a man, the nation’s governors are 
inspired by the irresistible lure of getting 
more money without having to raise taxes. 
Though he ts seldom given whatever credit 
may be due, the father of revenue sharing 
is Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, who 
as a congressman from Wisconsin introduced 
the first bill of this kind in 1958, which he 
labéled the “Great Republican Alternative 
to the Great Planned Society.” 

The least controversial thing that can be 
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said about revenue sharing (also called tax 
sharing, unconditional grants, and general 
assistance grants) is that it is addressed to 
a real and present problem. Many more chil- 
dren in school, many more cars on the road, 
and a vast increase in the number of people 
on welfare in the central cities have boosted 
combined annual state and local expendi- 
tures from $50 billion to $130 billion in the 
last ten years. Raising the taxes to meet these 
obligations has become increasingly difficult, 
and promises to be more trying as these and 
other obligations (for mass transportation, 
police protection, pollution-free sewage dis- 
posal, recreational areas) continue to mount. 
The point is that at present tax rates a gap 
of some magnitude (estimates of its size 
differ widely) appears imminent between 
the revenue that state and local governments 
are likely to realize and the expenditures they 
will be obligated to make. To close the gap, 
there are three possible measures: 

The federal government may turn over 
part of its own funds to the states and cities 
with no strings attached. This is revenue 
sharing. 

The federal government may increase its 
grants-in-aid—that is, money distributed 
to the states or cities, with matching re- 
quirements, on condition that it be expended 
in specific ways for particular purposes such 
as education, welfare, and environmental 
control. 

The state and local governments may in- 
crease their own tax rates. An interesting 
way in which federal government may help 
them to do this will be mentioned later. 

The momentum behind revenue sharing 
stems partly from its simplicity and partly 
from the brilliant dialectics of some of its 
proponents. Perhaps first in line is the liberal 
economist Walter W. Heller, who in 1964 de- 
veloped a plan, not unlike President Nixon’s. 
Heller's main point, which he drives home 
with evangelical vigor, is the need for “re- 
vitalizing the states”—a phrase that was re- 
used in behalf of revenue sharing with such 
effectiveness by Vice President Agnew at 
Atlanta recently that the audience response 
was: “Tell us what to do—wer’e ready to go to 
war!” Such enthusiasm, and the eloquence 
that inspires it, contrarily lends force, at 
least in some quarters, to the formidable but 
workaway arguments advanced against the 
free and easy distribution of funds to state 
and local authorities. 

One of these arguments relates to the basic 
facts of the case. Are the states really at wit’s 
end, as claimed, unable to raise additional 
revenue of their own because the federal 
government has already preempted that most 
efficient money raiser of them all, the per- 
sonal income tax? A mere glance at the fiscal 
record of the states is sufficient to demon- 
strate that the alleged “preemption” is ex- 
aggerated. Effective use of the personal in- 
come tax is currently made in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Hawaii, New York, and Delaware 
with marginal rates on family incomes of 
$15,000 or more ranging up to 10 or 11 per- 
cent. Yet thirteen states have no personal in- 
come taxes at all, while in the majority of 
others the effective rates are almost neg- 
ligibly small. About the same number of 
states have no corporation income tax, and 
six do not even levy a sales tax. It would 
seem quite clear that very few of the states 
have done all that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to help themselves. If all 50 states had 
levied income taxes as high as those of the 
five named above, their total revenue would 
be raised by 7 or 8 billion dollars, consid- 
erably more than the $6 billion of new money 
promised in President Nixon’s revenue shar- 
ing plan. Even larger amounts, were they ac- 
tually needed, perhaps another $15 or $20 
billion, could be added to their revenues if all 
the states were to duplicate the sales and 
property taxes that prevail in the five states 
in which such levies are now the highest. 

Such considerations, of course, raise a ques- 
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tion whether the states and cities really do 
need more financial aid from the federal gov- 
ernment than they are now getting, a matter 
to which we shall return later. They raise an- 
other question, more fundamental to reve- 
nue sharing: Can state governments that 
lack the social motivation and political in- 
tegrity to employ the fiscal powers at their 
command be entrusted to use responsibly a 
bonzana provided without conditions by the 
federal government? House Ways and Means 
Committee chairman Wilbur Mills, among 
many others, is skeptical, though obviously 
it is the attitude of Mr. Mills and not “the 
others” that has Mr. Nixon’s revenue sharing 
promoters worried. Mills thinks that it is a 
basic principle of good government that 
those who spend public funds also share the 
responsibility of raising them, Nor is the 
record of honesty, virtue, and efficiency so 
overwhelming and universal in our state, 
city, and county governments that one can 
brush such concerns lightly aside. 

Since no restrictions are applied, states 
may use their federal money for meeting 
ordinary expenses of government, for road 
building, monuments, elevating the living 
standards of deserving politicians, or even for 
reducing their own taxes. It is true that a 
frivolous use of the funds is unlikely in the 
more progressive states, but not necessarily 
in the others. A case in point arose some time 
ago in Virginia. A special state sales tax was 
imposed to raise money for aiding the coun- 
ties in improving education. Perversely, some 
of the southern counties of the state, where 
educational standards as well as local taxes 
were lowest, used the money for reducing 
county taxes. In the more progressive coun- 
ties of the north, the funds were applied to 
the further improvement of schools that had 
already won a good-to-excellent national 
rating. 

One feature of the Nixon plan that has 
won the commendation of some liberals— 
especially Congressman Henry S. Reuss (D, 
Wis.), and economists Heller and Joseph 
Pechman—is the formula by which rebate 
funds are shared among the 50 states. The 
distribution is made primarily on the basis 
of population, with a modest weight for what 
is called “tax effort.” Another possibility, of 
course, would be to return to each state the 
same fixed proportion of the amount it had 
contributed, via income taxes, to the federal 
revenue. The Nixon approach has the ap- 
parent advantage, from an equity standpoint, 
of giving much more, relative to their con- 
tributions, to the poorer states. The actual 
results of the formula, however, may look less 
attractive when examined more closely, for 
its main effect is to redistribute money away 
from the highly urbanized and “wealthy” 
states, where problems of poverty and crowd- 
ed ghettos are most pressing, and the more 
rural states where needs may be less. 

Thus, for every dollar that New York con- 
tributes (through the income taxes of its 
citizens) to the revenue sharing kitty, it 
would receive back from the federal govern- 
ment only 87 cents in the Nixon plan. In 
contrast, Mississippi would receive $2.50 for 
every dollar paid out. Similarly, Pennsylvania 
would receive 79 cents and Illinois 60 cents 
for every dollar contributed, but Alabama 
would get $1.56. Other prominent losers in 
the plan are Connecticut, Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Jersey, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Indiana, and Michigan— 
in other words, the states that have been 
most urgently calling for assistance. (They 
are also the areas in which middle-income 
groups are now pressed mostly severely by 
relatively high state and local taxes.) The 
largest gainers, aside from Mississippi and 
Alabama, are North Dakota, New Mexico, Lou- 
isiana, South Dakota, Arkansas, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, South Carolina, Wyoming, Kentucky, 
Utah, Hawali and Alaska. As Congressman 
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Mills declared, “It seems to me that this 
[revenue sharing plan] actually is the re- 
verse of facing up to the urban problem that 
we have been hearing about.” 

Mills’ observation gathers greater force 
when one speculates on the chance that the 
funds going to Mississippi, Alabama, and 
similar states will actually filter down in sig- 
nificant volume to the poor people, It is true 
that the average monthly welfare payments 
to families in Mississippi is about $35 against 
$250 in New York, but it is much less than 
certain that this frightful disparity would 
be narrowed by revenue sharing. A more re- 
liable approach is to nationalize welfare, or 
at least set federal standards for its dis- 
pensation. The best way to help the poor, in 
other words, may be to help poor people 
rather than states. Nationalizing welfare, in- 
cidentally, would itself provide as much fis- 
cal relief as the Administration's revenue 
sharing plan, since the annual bill for wel- 
fare at the state and local level is $6 billion 
and is rising. 

Earlier reference was made to the possi- 
bility that most states may be capable of 
helping themselves, despite all the lachry- 
mose visits of governors to Washington. For- 
tunately, there is a simple method available 
by which all states can be both enabled and 
induced to help themselves—a practice that 
could do more for their “revitalization” than 
the most generous handouts from the fed- 
eral treasury. The method involves permit- 
ting taxpayers to charge some substantial 
part of their state and local income-tax pay- 
ments against their federal income-tax lia- 
bility. As a sample of what could be done, 
and what it would accomplish, consider the 
following proposal: 

Present regulations allow the citizen to 
deduct from his own income all the state 
and local taxes he paid before computing 
the income tax he owes the federal govern- 
ment. For a taxpayer in the 20 or 25 per- 
cent tax rate bracket, this “itemized de- 
duction” permits a saving of 20 or 25 cents 
for every dollar paid to the states, cities, 
or counties. Now suppose an additional credit 
is allowed amounting to 50 percent of the 
state and/or local income tax, and permit 
this credit to be charged directly against 
his federal tax lability after all itemized 
deductions had been figured. A citizen who 
paid $200 to his state in income tax could 
reduce his net federal liability by $100. The 
saving to the average taxpayer derived from 
the state or local income tax, taking account 
of the itemized deduction and the special 
credit, would be about 70 cents on the 
dollar. 

Just one limitation to this allowance would 
be necessary so that the central govern- 
ment could maintain a reasonable control 
over the size of its own revenue. The credit 
allowed would have to be limited to some 
proportion of the federal income tax owed, 
perhaps 10 percent. Then, if the citizen 
paid $200 in state income tax, and owed 
$1200 to the federal government, he could 
deduct a full 50 percent or $100 from his 
federal liability. But if his state income 
tax were raised to $300, while his federal 
liability remained the same, he could deduct 
just $120 rather than $150 because of the 10 
percent limitation. 

The result of prime interest for state and 
local governments is that the proposed credit, 
on top of the itemized deduction already 
allowed, would enable them to raise an addi- 
tional dollar of income tax receipts at a net 
cost to the average taxpayer of less than 30 
cents. If they made full use of their oppor- 
tunities (up to the maximum credit allowed 
against the federal income tax), as I think 
they would, state and local revenue could be 
increased by about $12 billion annually in 
the year or two ahead. If the federal govern- 
ment assumed full financial responsibility 
for welfare, as proposed above, an additional 
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$7 billion of uncommitted revenue would be 
made available for state and local govern- 
ments. This grand total of nearly $20 billion 
of additional revenue is more than three 
times the amount of new funds provided in 
the President’s revenue sharing plan and 
about twice the amount the governors have 
publicly dreamed about in their most im- 
modest entreaties to Washington. 

The tax credit has some additional advan- 
tages over the revenue sharing plan. It would 
not divorce the taxing responsibility from 
the spending responsibility in the states, 
cities, and counties. It would not discrimi- 
nate against the more urbanized states in 
favor of the others. It would not preserve 
the tremendous disparity in taxes which now 
exists for citizens in the same income bracket 
in different parts of the country, as revenue 
sharing does. Instead, the tax credit moti- 
vates reform. It encourages authorities that 
now make little or no use of the income tax 
to exploit this measure in preference to their 
other, more regressive levies. (Note that the 
special credit is allowed only for state and 
local income taxes.) It stimulates lagging 
states to raise the additional revenue re- 
quired for neglected public services. At the 
same time, the tax credit plan preserves a 
desirable degree of fiscal flexibility for state 
and local authorities. Instead of receiving 
some lump sum from the federal govern- 
ment, always in some degree unpredictable, 
as in revenue sharing, they would remain in 
full command of their own budgets. By the 
same token, taxpayers would retain a greater 
interest in, and control over, what was done 
with their money. 

If the tax credit can do all that, one may 
wonder why someone didn’t think of it be- 
fore. The answer is that many did. Tax cred- 
its have been used in Europe and proposals 
for their introduction in the United States 
have been advanced by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations (a 
government agency) and the Committee for 
Economic Development (an association of 
liberal businessmen). Walter Heller wrote his 
doctoral dissertation on the subject, though 
his youthful enthusiasm has dimmed. The 
fact that friendliness to the idea has been 
expressed by Congressman Mills, a number of 
other legislators plus the AFL-CIO speaks for 
its political feasibility. 

Nothing in the revenue sharing plan or 
in the tax credit proposal bears directly on 
the 500 or so different grants-in-aid that the 
federal government now dispatches to the 
states and cities at an annual cost of $27 
billion. The complaint from some is that 
these federal gifts are so bound up in re- 
ports in triplicate that only a desperately 
courageous local official will touch them— 
though as it turns out, all local officials seem 
to be desperate and courageous. In any 
event, no one rejects the grants, though prac- 
tically everyone agrees that some consolida- 
tion and simplification is in order. A respon- 
sible study may well disclose that some of 
these federal programs ought to be turned 
over to the states and cities, administratively 
and perhaps financially too. It would be a 
foolhardy reversal of the wheels of history, 
however, to go too far in that direction, From 
the Civil War itself to the national law of 
1938 protecting women and children in in- 
dustry, experience reminds us that at least 
on some key issues the states not only have 
been led, but apparently must be led, by the 
federal government. 


MILLS ALTERNATIVE TO REVENUE 
SHARING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President; on Sun- 
day, February 14, the New York Times 
published a column by Tom Wicker on 
the subject of revenue sharing. 
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The column is a thoughtful and per- 
ceptive piece which not only reviews the 
effect and importance of the measure it- 
self, but also senses the attitudes and 
alinements which are resulting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An IDEA WITH Yeast IN It 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—It already seems likely that 
President Nixon's revenue-sharing proposal 
will stir the most searching domestic debate 
in many years in this usually hidebound city. 
That is not just because of the idea's vir- 
tues, which are numerous, but because it 
raises in the most specific way the question 
of how to spend the nation’s money, and on 
what. 

Alert Democrats already sense that Mr. 
Nixon, with his revenue-sharing speech, has 
regained much of the political initiative 
that he seemed to have lost after the 1970 
elections. Again, that is probably not so 
much because the plan itself is overwhelm- 
ingly popular with the public as because it is 
an obvious effort to move in a new direction 
on matters that have not yielded much to 
older programs. 

In responding to the revenue-sharing ini- 
tiative, whether with opposition or with an 
effort to provide equally attractive and more 
effective alternatives, the Democrats are be- 
ing forced to re-examine the legislative as- 
sumptions and Federal approaches that have 
become standard since the New Deal—Fed- 
eral matching grants, nationally adminis- 
tered programs, standards of performance 
set by Washington, and the like. 

The most discussed possibility for a “Dem- 
ocratic alternative” appears to be taking 
shape in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, whose chairman, Wilbur D. Mills of 
Arkansas, has expressed strong resistance to 
turning over $5 billion in Federal revenues, 
no strings attached, to the states—an im- 
portant part of Mr, Nixon's plan, 

Mr, Mills is said to be developing the idea 
of a Federal takeover of the state and local 
shares of the costly welfare program; this 
would satisfy his desire to retain Federal 
responsibility for Federal revenues and at the 
same time Mr. Nixon's demand for financial 
relief for the hard-pressed states and 
municipalities. 

Thus, Mr. Nixon's landmark proposal, 
whatever its specific fate, already seems 
likely to produce useful results; Mr, Mills 
has not in previous years expressed much 
interest in a Federal welfare takover, and the 
President’s initiative obviously was what 
stirred him to action. 

Moreover, some reports suggest that Mr. 
Mills’s alternative might even improve upon 
Mr. Nixon’s long-standing proposals for re- 
forming the welfare system, Under the Pres- 
ident’s Family Assistance Plan, an inade- 
quate income floor of $1,600 for a family of 
four would be established. The Mills alterna- 
tive might be able to raise that figure to a 
more nearly adequate level—$2,500 or 
$3,000—by taking over for welfare purposes 
the $5 bilion Mr. Nixon has proposed for no- 
strings revenue sharing. 

Even so, the Mills alternative is not nec- 
essarily to-be preferred to the Nixon revenue- 
sharing program, For one thing, the state and 
local financial, crisis is rather general, and 
stems more nearly from strained tax bases 
than from rising expenditures. While states 
and cities have many governmental sins to 
answer for, refusal to spend the money they 
have is not usually one of them; in most 
cases, taxes have been raised to the breaking 
point to pay for the rising costs of local goy- 
ernment. 
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Therefore, while a Federal takeover would 
lift a major obligation off the hands of some 
state and local governments, it would not 
attack the root of the general problem. On 
the other hand, revenue sharing—under 
which each year a sum equal to 1.3 per cent 
of taxable personal income would be re- 
turned to the states—would provide a fund 
that would directly tap the growth of na- 
tional wealth; presumably, in time, it would 
rise far above the $5 billion to be set aside 
the first year. 

Moreover, as Representative John Ander- 
son of Illinois pointed out in the House last 
week, the Mills alternative would not be as 
big a lift for most states and cities as it 
might seem, and would deliver its benefits 
in highly selective fashion. 

Mr. Anderson calculated that California, 
New York and Massachusetts would collect 
51 per cent of the benefits of a Federal wel- 
fare takeover because of their huge welfare 
loads and higher payments; but that under 
the Nixon revenue-sharing plan, those three 
states would get only 24.6 per cent of the 
benefits. Mr. Anderson said 37 states would 
get less from a welfare takeover than they 
would from revenue sharing. 

Besides, the whole matter is viewed too 
narrowly if it is taken to be solely a dollars- 
and-cents question, One of the main pur- 
poses of Mr. Nixon’s plan is to improve the 
initiative, responsibility and performance of 
state and local governments. 

In no small part, the well-known inade- 
quacies of these governments result from 
their financial dependence on a narrow tax 
base dominated by powerful parochial in- 
terests and over-burdened rty owners. 
It is a stand-pat and fruitless attitude for 
liberal critics to complain that local govern- 
ment is no good, so giving it money is wrong; 
in fact, revenue sharing, properly conceived 
and administered, can be a remedy for what's 
wrong, not a reward to the culprit, 


ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, one of 
Maryland’s many historic communities is 
Ellicott City, the seat of Howard County. 
Ellicott City was founded 200 years 
ago and has passed through good times 
and bad. It has been a small industrial 
community and a summer resort, and, 
most notably, it was the first terminus 
of the first railroad line in America. 

The Baltimore & Ohio station, built 
in 1831, was at the end of the run when 
that first line was built from Baltimore to 
Ellicott City. It was on that line that the 
Tom Thumb, first steam locomotive, 
raced a horse-drawn wagon—and lost. 
The station is now a national historic 
landmark. 

The charm of the community has been 
captured in prose by Judy Wiebe in an 
article published in the Sunday Star 
magazine of Washington of February 7. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our or Town 
(By Judy Wiebe) 

It took only one visit to turn me into an 
unofficial Ellicott City booster, and I have 
never been able to understand why everyone 
does not share my enthusiasm for the town's 
diverse charms. It has character and indi- 
viduality. It has interesting hilly terrain; 
narrow, winding European-yillage-style 
streets: craft and antique shops; and a rail- 
road station down by the Patapsco River 
which is the oldest train terminal in Amer- 
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ica. Then there are the clinchers. In what 
other town is the most Prominent Landmark 
the decaying remains of antebellum-styled 
building that had been a school for 
young ladies during the Civil War? Where 
else can one find a town whose main street 
food market is fronted by cages containing 
noisy live chickens and rabbits? Or a town 
having a Greek restaurant of dubious ambi- 
ence that serves what I consider to be the 
world’s best cole slaw? 

Historic Ellicott City is the county seat of 
Howard County and is located just 10 miles 
west of Baltimore. It was founded in the 
early 1770s by three Pennsylvania Quakers, 
John, Joseph and Andrew Ellicott, who chose 
land along the Patapsco River rapids as a 
location for their gristmill. According to an 
article written by Star historian John Clag- 
gett Proctor in 1939, the Ellicotts found the 
entire valley to be a wilderness covered with 
great trees, the growth of centuries, includ- 
ing oaks of different sorts, hickory, maple, 
gum, ash, chestnut, and all other varieties 
of trees common to that section of the coun- 


try. 

The location selected by the Ellicotts, at 
first a settlement called Ellicott Mills, soon 
became a bustling town with ironworks, a 
furnace and rolling mills, schools, with stores 
and houses built of granite from nearby quar- 
ries. In 1868, much of the town close to the 
river was wiped out by a flood, and rising 
waters also have created destruction in more 
recent years. 

Many inventions, including a type of wag- 
on brake, have been attributed to the enter- 
prising Ellicott family. One of the more un- 
usual inventions was a musical clock with 
four faces made by Joseph Ellicott. The clock 
played such tunes of the day as “The Hounds 
Are All Out,” “Willingham Frolic,” and “The 
Lass With a Delicate Air.” 

Someone, possibly an early chamber of 
commerce type, once referred to Ellicott City 
as the “Switzerland of America”—clearly a 
blatant bit of hyperbole. The person who 
dreamed up the label had the correct in- 
stincts, however. The town is built around, 
beside and even into steep granite hills. At 
some points along the several blocks of Main 
Street, huge boulders extend nearly to the 
edge of the sidewalk. Homes built more than 
150 years ago from locally quarried stone ap- 
pear to perch precariously on cliff edges and 
hug roads that curl up and down the rocky 
hills. Ellicott City conveys an impression of 
utilitarian oldness, and because of the so- 
lidity of its buildings, street width and ter- 
rain alone, seems vaguely foreign. 

If Ellicott City is only somewhat alien, 
it has a definitely fusty flavor about it, In 
1957, movie-makers searching for a locale 
to film scenes set in the 1930s for Paddy 
Chayefsky’s screenplay, “The Goddess,” chose 
the town as an ideal site. Changes have come 
more rapidly in recent years, but the aura 
of nostalgia remains. 

To get a maximum benefit from an Ellicott 
City excursion, it helps to be at home with 
the friendly ghosts of the past. This is par- 
ticularly true when contemplating the life 
and hard times of the Patapsco Female In- 
stitute, situated on one of the town’s highest 
hills. It once was a magnificent white-pil- 
lared mansion with a commanding view of 
the entire town, but now it is a crumbling 
shell surrounded by long-untended flower 
beds, bushes and trees, When I first visited 
the institute, it was possible to walk around 
the buildings and grounds. Then, even amid 
the beer-can residue of teen-age trysts and 
the splattered signs telling that the “Class 
of 62” had been there, it was not difficult to 
imagine horse-drawn carriages rattling along 
the magnolia-lined curving drive and dis- 
charging dashing swains at the columned 
entrance as crinolined proper ladies peeked 
out from behind damask draperies. What 
fascinating stories of young joys and heart- 
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breaks, one speculates, lie buried forever in 
the ruins? 

The building has filled diverse roles over 
the years. As a finishing school, its famous 
alumnae included Jefferson Davis’ daughter, 
Winnie, and Alice Montague, the mother of 
Wallis Simpson, who became the Duchess 
of Windsor. It was a hospital-school for re- 
turning veterans during World War I and, in 
the 1930s, was a professional summer stock 
theater. Plans have long been in the works 
to restore the mansion to its former elegance, 
but raising money has been a problem. 

More recently, the property was fenced off, 
but visitors still can see the mansion’s facade 
from the county courthouse parking lot, lo- 
cated below the remains, or view the rear of 
the building and grounds from Church Road, 
which curves past the site, 

Recently, having neglected Ellicott City for 
a longer than usual period of time, I drove 
there with a friend to see what changes had 
been made. The most direct way to go is on 
U.S. 29, but the new road construction near 
the city of Columbia makes the drive a bit 
dificult, If you're not in a hurry, there are 
more scenic ways to get there. 

The most attractive approach to the town 
is Columbia Road off Route 29, and we took 
this way. The road is level for a while, then 
winds down into the heart of Ellicott City 
and past the Quaker cemetery, where Andrew 
and John Ellicott are buried. Occasionally, a 
twist In the road provided a momentary 
glimpse of the courthouse on a hill or the old 
First Presbyterian Church, now the head- 
quarters of the Howard County Historical 
Society. 

Our first stop was Tongue Row, a series 
of stone houses clinging to the edge of a 
steep ravine that runs along Columbia Road. 
Built by a Mr. Tongue in the early 1800s as 
homes for millhands, the houses now are 
the site of the town’s most interesting craft, 
fabric and antique shops. 

The number and variety of stores on both 
Tongue Row and Main Street are sufficient 
to keep any antique hound happy. Fortu- 
nately for my pocketbook, it was a weekday, 
and many of the places were closed. (All of 
them are open on Saturdays and Sundays, 
but during the week the visitor must take 
pot, luck, since many of the owners are not 
full-time dealers.) 

Most of the stores specialize in smaller 
items—glassware, china, silver, lamps, some 
quilts and linens, etc.—rather than in large, 
expensive pieces of furniture, Prices are quite 
often below big-city antique shop prices, so 
the casual shopper can have fun browsing 
and then take something home without feel- 
ing as though his budget has been ruined 
forever. 

At Mitzi’s, a tiny Tongue Row shop where 
jewelry is the specialty, I learned of a woman 
on Social Security who recently shopped for 
more than three hours to find presents for 
all her grandchildren, and left satisfied after 
having spent a grand total of $5. On the 
other hand, Mitzi also sells some quite valu- 
able jewelry, including lockets from ancient 
Greece in which warriors kept bits of garlic 
for luck. While I was there, I fell in love 
with a Victorian chatelaine, from which dan- 
gled a silver perfume bottle, rouge compact, 
mirror and pencil—all that a young lady 
needed to carry with her to a dance! And 
my friend saw a fur muff which she 
couldn't wait to get home to tell her hus- 
band about. As it was, our purchases 
amounted to one tin breadbox, which cost 
all of $1. 

Nearly every store in Ellicott City is 
housed in a building of historic interest. 
The Iron Rail, where we looked at beauti- 
fully tinted old engravings, is in the Howard 
House, once an elite hotel well-known for its 
exceptional food back in the 1850s, when 
Ellicott City was a summer resort. Because 
the Howard House is built on the hillside and 
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its fourth-floor front is about level with the 
ground-floor rear, people going to the court- 
house used to enter the hotel from Main 
Street, climb three flights of stairs and 
walk out the back to get on the street level 
of the courthouse. The hotel's owner didn't 
mind, since many people would smell the 
food cooking in the restaurant they had 
to pass and would stay for dinner. 

The Ellicott Country Store, smelling of 
spices, candles and herb-scented soaps, was 
originally the Walker-Chandler House, built 
in the 1790s as a private home but often used 
to house travelers when the inn was full. 
(There is a mystery about the house, because 
Mr. Walker fell to an untimely death from 
the second-floor porch which runs across the 
front of the building.) 

Across the street is the shop run by Edgar 
E. Shaffer Sr., a derrick driver who retired 
in 1966 and has made a new career out of his 
hobby of repairing antique clocks, It would 
be easy to spend hours browsing in Mr. Shaf- 
fer’s store, where all is quiet except for the 
soft clucking and click-tick-whirr of beauti- 
ful and unusual clocks. 

Not all of the interesting shops in Ellicott 
City offer antiques. The Artists Son on 
Tongue Row sells leather goods, pottery and 
other items made by contemporary crafts- 
men. There are two well-stocked fabric stores, 
@ smal: one on Tongue Row (with the most 
gorgeous array of trims and ribbons I've ever 
seen) and a large one on Main Street in what 
was once Disney’s Tavern, Opened in 1840, the 
tavern was Ellicott City’s social center and a 
stopping place for citizens called to town 
for jury duty. 

In refreshing contrast to the musty re- 
minders of the past is a new store which had 
opened only a few days before our visit— 
Appalachian Outfitters, featuring such fresh- 
air items as hiking shoes, lightweight packets 
of reconstituted trail foods, backpacks in all 
sizes and colors, climbing gear, foldout maps 
of the Appalachian Trail and books on camp- 
ing and nature. Even here, though, history 
intrudes, for this new shop is located in one 
of the oldest buildings in town, the Old Em- 
porium, The only building along the banks 
of the river to survive the flood of 1868, Rad- 
cliffe’s Emporium was stocked with calicos 
and coal, lime for the fields and household 
staples, Where families once stopped to pick 
up town gossip along with needed supplies, 
the adventurous now can be outfitted for a 
Kayak trip. 

As a railroad buff, I made a point of stroll- 
ing over to the old Baltimore & Ohio station, 
built in 1831 as the terminus of the first rail- 
road in the United States. The line went from 
Baltimore to Ellicott City, and it was along 
there that the Tom Thumb, the first steam 
locomotive, raced a horse-drawn wagon—and 
lost. The station, now a National Historic 
Landmark, was used until 1949, when pas- 
senger service. was discontinued. 

Not far from the train station is Valmas’ 
Restaurant, where we stopped for a late 
lunch before heading back to Washington. 

Valmas’, a curious combination of family 
restaurant, package store, bar, neighborhood 
coffee house and soda fountain, is operated 
by brothers John and Paul Valmas, who are 
of Greek parentage and have been in the 
business of feeding the town’s citizens since 
the 1920s. 

How to explain the Valmas’ Restaurant? 
High-backed dark wood booths, which would 
offer diners some privacy, were it not for 
the penchant of the jovial brothers to tease 
their regular customers and to make strang- 
ers feel at home by striking up a conversa- 
tion, Simple, inexpensive fare served in an 
atmosphere of friendly warmth. Endless. talk 
of politics and the daily doings in town. 
In Valmas’ Restaurant, Washington seems 
farther than a one-hour driye away, and 
events in the Nation’s Capital are allotted 
less discussion time than are the glories and 
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agonies of Greece, which the brothers visit 
periodically. 

If the menu of this restaurant-tavern-soda 
fountain is starkly basic (om a given day, 
the “special” might be meat loaf, potatoes 
and vegetables), it should be noted that some 
items are homemade and very good indeed. 
On this particular day, I had a tasty hot 
sausage sandwich while my companion hap- 
pily munched on a thick hot pork sand- 
wich. And both of us enjoyed excellent home- 
made soup and the homemade cole slaw, 
which I think is superb. The restaurant is 
open weekdays and Saturdays, and closed 
Sunday. 

During the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury, Ellicott City was a popular summer 
retreat for Baltimoreans, who traveled to it 
by train, and it remained a main stop on 
the expanding B&O line for many years. A 
streetcar line carried passengers to and from 
Baltimore County. And heavily traveled 
roads from Washington and Frederick passed 
through Ellicott City. 

Beginning in the late 1930s, however, the 
town fell into an out-of-the-way obscurity 
marked by a severe economic decline. The 
automobile was the main culprit. Ellicott 
City eventually was bypassed by U.S. Route 
40 and Route 29, and the town’s role as a 
leading shopping area for Howard County 
diminished. 

Now Ellicott City stands to benefit from 
the Howard County development boom 
sparked by construction of Columbia, and 
the area is becoming more popular yearly 
both as a place to live and to visit. Some 
of the town’s oldtimers, among them the Val- 
mas brothers, view the crowds of out-of- 
towners who tour the shops on weekends 
with mixed emotions. There is the threat 
that the place will become too popular and 
thus, to some people’s way of thinking, 
spoiled. The town’s streets one day may re- 
semble those of H: Ferry on the Me- 
morial Day weekend. But it hasn't come to 
this yet. 


CREATION OF NEW SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
very proud of my new assignment as 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. I am conscious of my 
added responsibilities and the increased 
opportunities for service that have been 
afforded me, and I will endeavor to dis- 
charge my duties to the very best of my 
ability. 

In organizing the committee, we cre- 
ated a new Subcommittee on Rural De- 
velopment. I hope to make revitalization 
of the Nation’s countryside and small 
towns a major thrust of the committee, 
in an earnest effort to achieve more of a 
balance between rural and urban Amer- 
ica. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) will be the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and I 
know that he is also very much con- 
cerned with the rural-urban problem. 

Iam very much encouraged by the fact 
that there is also increasing interest in 
Congress and the Nation’s news media. 
The Atlanta Journal-Atlanta Constitu- 
tion of Sunday, February 14, 1971, con- 
tains a very fine editorial column on the 
need for rural development, written by 
Jack Spalding, editor of the Journal. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RUSH TO THE CrTy: CAN Ir BE SLOWED? 
(By Jack Spalding) 


For better or worse we are an urban coun- 
try and we grow more urban. The 1970 census 
shows 73.5 per cent of us live in urban areas 
compared with the approximately 70 per cent 
of 10 years ago. 

If you're a sentimental Southerner or an 
agrarian you will be appalled to learn that 
the South is going urban rapidly. The per- 
centage now is 64.4 per cent, up from 58.5 
per cent the previous census. 

This isn't particularly good news if you be- 
lieve in balance and that a strong country- 
side helps make for strong cities. Nor is it 
cheering if you subscribe to the theory that 
city life is enervating, even for the well to 
do. Nor will it make you happier if you be- 
long to the group which believes that crowd- 
ing is a chief cause of the modern madness 
which may be described as man’s hostility to 
his fellow. 

Still, we remain an urban country and the 
trend is going to accelerate as there’s not 
much left to keep a man on the farm. Bad 
as city life is, at least it can be said that s3- 
cial services can be found within the worst 
of our cities, whereas all too few of our rural 
areas can pretend to offer the sort of medi- 
cal educational and legal aid the hard up 
require. So until the balance is redressed 
there’s no reason to expect a reversal of this 
migration. 

What holds true for the country and the 
South holds true for Georgia, and the scales 
have been tipped toward urbanity (in a 
manner of speaking) for a number of years. 
There seems no end to the future of the 
state’s urban areas whereas the future of a 
number of rural counties with declining 
population and economic resources is a mat- 
ter of worry. 

Along with this urbanizatior comes a 
change in the racial balance. Many of the 
migrants to the cities are blacks who for- 
merly drew their living from a system of agri- 
culture which no longer needs them. Their 
hope is ir the cities, wishful thcugh this 
often is, Atlanta, however, offers a good ex- 
ample of blacks who have adapted to urban 
life and are prosperous, not to say rich. At- 
lanta also can offer more examples than it 
cares to of both whites and blacks who have 
moved to town to find even more misery and 
poverty. 

The census also showed that Atlanta’s 
black population now is 51.3 per cent as 
opposed to 38.3 per cent 10 years ago, a sharp 
indication of this immigration, considering 
that the city registered a small net gain in 
population during the period. 

Urban societies, due to concentrations of 
poverty in isolated and overcrowded neigh- 
borhoods present a volatile political and so- 
ctal situation. As the nation grows more and 
more urban there’s little hope that this is a 
problem which will take care of itself. 

Acting on the assumption that we’d like 
to continue living in an orderly, peaceful so- 
ciety, reasonably voluntary in its adherence 
to law and order, our movers and doers have 
to find a way to redistribute the urban sur- 
plus (voluntarily) or find a way to merge 
its members into the productive end of urban 
life. 

We've spent billions on the latter. We need 
a prophet with fresh inspiration. 

Concerning redistribution, the idea is to 
make the country more attractive than the 
city and there are state and national begin- 
nings on this one at this moment. Consid- 
ering the money we've spent on the former 
method and the relatively negligible re- 
sults, let’s gamble something on an experi- 
ment in richer rural living. 
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A REPORT ON VIETNAM AND SE- 
LECTED SOUTHEAST ASIAN COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in No- 
vember 1970, at the request of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. McCLELLAN), chairman of the 
Senate Government Operations Commit- 
tee and the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, I visited Japan, Korea, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Kuala Lumpur, Sing- 
apore, and the Philippines. I was accom- 
panied by my administrative assistant, 
Mr, Charles L. Mangers and three mem- 
bers of the subcommittee staff, Mr. Phil- 
lip W. Morgan, Mr. Carmine Bellino, and 
Mr. LaVern J. Duffy. The subcommit- 
tee’s chief counsel, Mr. Jerome S. Adler- 
man, was unable to accompany us be- 
cause of illness. 

Our inquiry had four general aims: 

First, to look into allegations of cor- 
ruption in the operations of post ex- 
changes, military service clubs, and black 
marketeering; 

Second, to look into allegations of con- 
tinued illicit currency manipulations in 
Vietnam; 

Third, to observe firsthand the opera- 
tions of the Agency for International De- 
velopment programs in Vietnam; and 

Fourth, to make a preliminary inquiry 
into the question of worldwide unrest 
and student disorders. 

I have completed my report to the 
chairman on that trip and have for- 
mally delivered it to our distinguished 
chairman. I now ask unanimous consent 
to have several portions of my report re- 
printed into today’s RECORD. 

On this occasion, I again wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to members of our 
subcommittee staff Messrs. Duffy, Mor- 
gan, and Bellino who gave me such great 
assistance on this assignment and to my 
own assistant, Mr. Charles L. Mangers, 
who made such a great contribution. I 
would also like to publicly express my 
gratitude to our diplomatic representa- 
tives in Asia who treated our party so 
ae and with so much hospital- 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT TO SENATOR JOHN 
L. MCCLELLAN, CHAIRMAN, SENATE PERMA- 
NENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
REGARDING MATTERS IN VIETNAM AND SE- 
LECTED SOUTHEAST ASIAN COUNTRIES BY 
SENATOR EDWARD J. GURNEY (REPUBLICAN, 
FLORIDA), A SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBER 

> . . . . 
A. Vietnam 

An appropriate beginning to this report, I 
believe, is to quote a portion of USAID Di- 
rector Donald G. MacDonald’s report to our 
Ambassador, dated January 1, 1970. In the 
introduction, Mr. MacDonald says: 

“+ + + The United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development—-USAID—has the mis- 
sion of implementing the United States 
Economic Assistance Program in Vietnam. In 
so doing USAID has been providing economic 
aid and advice to the republic over a period 
of 18 years, and by the end of 1969 had spent 
or committed something less than $4 billion 
dollars. U.S. economic aid to Vietnam, in- 
cluding Food for Peace (PL 480), reached a 
high of $646 million in FY 1967, It dropped 
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to $548 million in FY 1968 and to $408 mil- 
lion in FY 1969. Although small compared 
to U.S. military expenditures, American eco- 
nomic aid has changed and is changing for 
the better the everyday living of the people 
of Vietnam.” 

Because appropriated funds cannot always 
be expended during the time frame for which 
they are obligated, the actual figures for Fis- 
cal Years 1966-1969 and their category break- 
downs as presented to us were as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 


General category 1966 1967 1968 1969 


96.7 


130.0 
158.6 


385.3 


111.4 170.8 


397.0 202.1 
176.5 273.4 


162.6 


160.1 
220.6 


543.3 


The amount for fiscal year 1970 and that 
planned for fiscal year 1971 were as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 


Project Program.. 
Total.....- 


1 Estimated. 


AID and State Department Officials stressed 
the need for a continuing amount of piaster 
generation through the Commercial Import 
Program in order to strengthen and main- 


tain a viable economy for the Republic of 
Vietnam during the period of our troop with- 
drawals and to give them adequate foreign 
reserves at the same time. I shall discuss that 
subject at greater length in this report. 

1. The U.S. Mission's Role in Vietnam 

There are four main groups, or compo- 
nents, in the United States effort in Vietnam. 
They are the U.S. Embassy, which theoreti- 
cally “runs” the whole mission, headed by 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, who is as- 
sisted by Deputy Ambassador Samuel Ber- 
ger; Civil Operations and Revolutionary De- 
velopment Support (CORDS), headed by 
Deputy Ambassador William Colby; the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), headed by Director John R. Mossler; 
and the Military Assistance Command 
(MACV), commanded by General Creighton 
Abrams. 

As a member of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, I was prin- 
cipally concerned with examining allegations 
of waste and efficiency in management and 
operation of the military clubs and post ex- 
changes which will be further referred to in 
a separate section of this report. In this sec- 
tion, I will consider the operations of the 
Civil Operations and Revolutionary Devel- 
opment Support and the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

2. Civil Operations and Revolutionary De- 
velopment Support (CORDS) 

The report of the U.S. AID Mission to 
Vietnam to Ambassador Bunker, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, describes the work of CORDS: 


“CORDS-pacification support 
“The provision of adequate security re- 
mains the principal objective of the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam with the assistance of 
the United States and other Free World na- 
tions. Following security, and in many cases 
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being an integral part thereof, is pacification. 
Under the United States Military Assistance 
Command (MACV), a combined military- 
civilian advisory group assists the GVN in 
the process of pacification. Known as Civil 
Operations and Revolutionary Development 
Support (CORDS) this group, staffed by U.S. 
Military and USAID civilians, carries out its 
activities in Saigon and in each of Viet- 
nam’'s 44 provinces.” 

The Volunteers for Vietnam, a small, pri- 
vate organization that is headed by Congress- 
man Fred Schwengel (R., Ia.), and which 
traveled to Vietnam in 1967 and in 1970 at 
the suggestion of Presidents Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Richard M. Nixon, have their 
own definition of “pacification”. 

It is: 

“So far we have discussed different aspects 
of economic and social development. When 
put together along with political and secu- 
rity developments, you have what is termed 
pacification * * * Pacification is said to be 
built on a base of political support and com- 
bined with security and development.” (Re- 
port of the Volunteers for Vietnam, dated 
August 12, 1970, page 5). 

Pacification work has been going forward 
in the rural areas of Vietnam under the au- 
spices of CORDS for about 214 years, al- 
though earlier the development effort was 
completely under civilian control. While we 
were not provided with a budgetary figure, we 
found it important to note that, as of June 
30, 1970, the AID mission employed some 
1,800 direct-hire Americans in Vietnam. How- 
ever, some 950 of these individuals were 
working for CORDS. These 950 civilians were 
complemented if not overwhelmed, by U.S. 
military personnel; that is, for every U.S. 
civilian working on pacification there were 
six U.S. military personnel doing the same 
thing. 

The manner in which the combined per- 
sonnel are distributed is also of interest. Or- 
ganizationally, CORDS is a part of MACV. 
Administered from Ton San Nhut Air Force 
Base near Saigon, CORDS provides advisors 
for the Government of Vietnam (GVN) at 
practically all levels of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernmental structure. 

In each of the four major Corps areas of 
South Vietnam, a civilian is in charge of the 
CORDS operation. At the district level, prac- 
tically all of the senior advisors are U.S. 
military officers, usually with the rank of 
Colonel, and at least one-half of the province 
senior advisors are also U.S, military of- 
ficers. 

It is important to note the distinction be- 
tween district and province levels in the 
Vietnamese Governmental structure. The 44 
provinces and the 6 major cities in South 
Vietnam within these provinces, have pro- 
visions under the 1967 Constitution for the 
election of province and city councils. The 
first elections under the Constitution were to 
have been conducted in 1968 but were not 
held because of the Tet offensive. Elections 
for these positions subsequently were held 
on June 28, 1970. 

The provisions for province chiefs are dif- 
ferent. At the present time, all 44 province 
chiefs are appointed and all are GVN mili- 
tary officers. This may be remedied fairly 
soon, as the Constitution of the Republic 
of Vietnam states that the President may 
appoint province chiefs during his first term 
of office, implying that they are to be elected 
at or after the President’s election in 1971. 

The same is true for district chiefs. We 
were advised that the district level of govern- 
ment has no standing as far as the Vietnam- 
ese Constitution is concerned. It supposedly 
is an administrative unit and the district 
chief is always a GVN military officer, ap- 
pointed to the post. He theoretically is re- 
sponsible to the province chief but, like the 
province chief, he has both civil and mili- 
tary responsibilities. 
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This type of an arrangement, without ade- 
quate safeguards, lends itself to a great deal 
of temptation. Commodities and funds made 
available by either the GVN or the United 
States Mission for military support or devel- 
opment purposes are dispersed by province 
chiefs, All commodities for villages within 
provinces must pass through district head- 
quarters, on their way to the province chiefs. 
In effect, both categories serve two masters. 
Not only do they fall in the military line of 
command under the GVN -nilitary Corps 
Commanders, but they are also responsible 
for the civilian operations in their province 
and, to some extent, they serve the various 
civilian ministries as well. While it could be 
argued that this might result in a series of 
checks and balances, it seems to me that the 
system in operation tends to institutionalize 
inefficiency and permit, if not encourage 
corruption. 

In addition, there was no evidence of an 
effective surveillance, audit, and inspection 
system to prevent corruption and misuse of 
Such resources. In fact, we were told that 
there is disagreement among American offi- 
cials concerning the responsibility for ac- 
counting for AID resources placed at the 
disposal of CORDS, 

Corruption at the village and hamlet level 
is relatively minor, partially because the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of those governmen- 
tal entities are posted regularly for everyone 
to see. Another factor, I think, is that the vil- 
lages and hamlets have been holding free 
elections to choose their leaders since the 
new Constitution was officially announced 
on April 1, 1967. We were advised that since 
May of 1970, 2,000 of a total of 2,552 villages, 
and 9,800 of a total of 10,552 hamlets are 
functioning under elected governments. 

I would certainly encourage the elimina- 
tion of the GVN province chiefs and district 
chiefs from their presently appointed roles. 
Once elected, these officials should serve in 
civilian capacities so as to be truly responsive 
to the wishes of their constituencies. It is 
entirely possible that once the security situa- 
tion is stabilized, the position of district 
chief will disappear. 

If the true elements of a successful pacifi- 
cation efort include economic, social, and 
political development, along with a secure 
environment in which these seeds can take 
root, then, it is important for the United 
States military role in the CORDS operation 
to begin to phase out as soon as possible. 

The goals of CORDS, as we understand 
them, are admirable. They center on educa- 
tion, agriculture, and public health. The 
program stresses elementary education, and 
it is claimed that 83% of the eligible children 
are now in elementary school. The emphasis 
is on teacher training and quality education. 
Agriculture stresses the production of rice, 
poultry and pork. In public health, a great 
deal of the emphasis is on preventive medi- 
cine. A very significant part of this effort is 
directed towards training and teaching the 
Vietnamese to take over the various pro- 
grams. We seek to have the Vietnamese ca- 
pable of caring for themselves productively 
after we leave the country. 

The goal of the pacification effort is indis- 
putably good. But, the way it is operated 
seems questionable to me. CORDS personnel 
work closely with their GVN counterpart, the 
Ministry of Rural Development, which has 
the GVN responsibility for carrying out the 
pacification program. There also is an inter- 
Ministerial group involving all GVN Minis- 
ters in pacification work called the Central 
Pacification and Development Council 
(CPDC). CORDS provides advisory assistance 
to this Council as well. 

These GVN Ministries are civilian-oriented 
and thus it seems sensible for the United 
States advisory and support effort in this 
regard to be civilian-oriented as well. In 
time, CORDS should be under civilian con- 
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trol, with MACV furnishing only such sup- 
port as CORDS cannot otherwise provide. 

Additionally, while the need for security 
in some areas of South Vietnam is paramount 
and undoubtedly is furnished to a consider- 
able degree by the American military pres- 
ence, especially in the smaller villages and 
hamlets, nevertheless it is also logical that 
the U.S. civilians working in the CORDS 
effort would be more skilled in Province 
Senior Advisor work than their military 
counterparts. Certainly, this would normally 
be true in educational and agricultural work. 
In public health, there might be correspond- 
ing degrees of expertise available from either 
source. 

Finally, the role of U.S. civilians will be 
increasingly important as our military forces 
decline in strength through the troop with- 
drawal program. 

The Director to the USAID Mission to 
Vietnam did not necessarily agree with my 
recommendations in this regard. He felt that 
security now is basic to everything we are 
doing and, therefore, CORDS should remain 
under military control. No one can quarrel 
with his concern for security. But, many 
other individuals with whom we talked felt 
that the time had come for our civilians to 
be dealing with GVN civilians, and that a 
change in the CORDS structure was impera- 
tive to accomplish this transition. 

The Hamlet Evaluation System has been 
the subject of considerable controversy in the 
past, and there may be some question about 
the accuracy of its reports, which stated that 
at the end of 1968, some 92.7 percent of the 
population of South Vietnam was in reason- 
able secure areas. This is a marked increase 
since December of 1967 when CORDS re- 
ported to Senator Ribicoff that 67 percent 
of the Vietnamese population was under the 
control of the GVN. If these figures are 
reasonably reliable, security may not be the 
burning issue that it was previously. I 
believe, also, that the development chal- 
lenge—economically, politically, and so- 
cially—becomes correspondingly greater as 
security increases. 

In summary, relating to Vietnamization of 
the American effort in CORDS, I submit: 

First, there are certainly some CORDS 
projects which can already be performed by 
Vietnamese rather than Americans. There 
should be a searching reevaluation of the 
necessity for all CORDS activities, and of the 
feasibility of accelerating the transfer of the 
essentia. undertakings to the Vietnamese. 

Second, the Vietnamization of CORDS proj- 
ects by Vietnamese civilians would be more 
readily assured tf CORDS were a civilian- 
oriented United States organization. It seems 
to me that the demilitarization of CORDS is 
vital to the Vietnamization of rural develop- 
ment. 


3, Agency for International Development 
(AID) 

Donald G. MacDonald, former director in 
Vietnam of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, in his report to Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker of January 1, 1970, described 
AID's role in Vietnam: 

“s * * As the Government of Vietnam and 
USAID look toward the future there remains 
much to be done and much will be done. 
Improvements in public health services, edu- 
cation, agricultural production and public 
administration continue to be primary 
goals—To Build a Nation’ * + *” 

The present AID Director, John R. Mossler, 
made the following points about the AID pro- 
gram to Vietnam in his discussion with us: 

First, the Vietnam program is much bigger 
than any other AID program anywhere in 
the world. 

Second, it is directed much more to short 
range results, in comparison with AID pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

Third, it is never easy to carry out an AID 
program to an underdeveloped country. An 
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additional problem in Vietnam is that the 
AID program has been administered in a war- 
torn environment. 

When Senator Ribicoff visited Vietnam in 
December of 1967, the main purposes of the 
AID program at that time were explained to 
him: 

(1) Long-term development.—This in- 
cludes the installation of an additional port 
facility in Saigon, known as Newport, which 
is supposedly a permanent structure to serve 
the Vietnamese when the emergency is over 
and when the existing port facilities become 
antiquated. 

(2) War relief and support.—We were ad- 
vised that AID’s support to the total war ef- 
fort amounts to about 60 million annually, 
principally through local currency (piasters) 
generated by AID’s commodity import pro- 
gram and the AID-administered Public Law 
480 (agricultural) program. 

(3) Revolutionary development.—This is 
an overall program to secure the hamlets 
and to root out the Vietcong infrastructure. 
This program uses 59-man cadre teams of 
both United States and Vietnamese person- 
nel. (Local criticism is that these civilian 
cadre teams offer an alternative to military 
service for sons of influential Vietnamese.) 
The purpose is to “restore the line” between 
the farms, villages, and province towns and 
the national ministries. 

(4) Commodity import program.—The 
commercial import program (CIP) functions 
basically as a supplement to the foreign ex- 
change resources of the GVN in financing im- 
ports for the private sector of the economy. 
As such, it contributes to the stability of 
prices, since commercial imports absorb pi- 
asters, that is, they satisfy inflationary de- 
mand. The program pays the foreign ex- 
change cost of the commodities which it 
finances. The goods are paid for by the im- 
porter in piasters and these piasters, known 
as counterpart, are used for support of the 
GVN budget in projects and programs ap- 
proved by the United States. 

Of course, the Port of Saigon has been com- 
pleted and revolutionary development has 
been taken over by CORDS. The three main 
categories of AID operations in Vietnam 
right now are: 

Food For Peace (Public Law 480) Program. 

Commercial Import Program. 

Project Program. 

Below is a chart from Mr. MacDonald’s re- 
port of January 1, 1970, to which I will re- 
fer in discussing Food for Peace, the Com- 
modity Import Program, Commodity financ- 
ing under the GVN’s own import program, 
and other AID matters. 


IMPORT LICENSING BY SOURCE OF FINANCING 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Fiscal year 
1968 


1967 1969 


Per- Per- 
Dollars cent Dollars ~cent 


Per- 
Dollars cent 


155 26 89 18 
FEP (Title I)i.. 22 


bie bit United 


209 28 
i46 30 73 10 


48 235 48 282 38 
52 248 52 463 62 
100 483 100 745 100 


Grand total.. 592 


t Formerly Food for Freedom. 


(a) Pood for Peace (Public Law 480) program 

This program has been in effect in Vietnam 
for some 12 years, Enacted by the 83rd Con- 
gress, Public Law 480, as amended, author- 
ized the disposition of agricultural commodi- 
ties in selected countries to offset reduced 
local production caused by war or other ad- 
verse conditions, and simultaneously to at- 
tempt price stabilization for such commodi- 
ties in those countries. 
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This is accomplished through Title I of the 
Act. For Vietnam, Title I places certain com- 
modities in the commercial markets for pur- 
chase with piasters. These commodities are 
intended to be used for personal consump- 
tion or manufacturing processes. The com- 
modities include rice, wheat, flour, corn, to- 
bacco, raw cotton and milk products. Title IT 
of Public Law 480 provides for eight types of 
foods to be donated to refugees and other 
needy persons, and one commodity—corn—to 
be donated for use in livestock production. 

These are purchase agreements for Title I 
commodities, although, as we shall see, the 
monetary benefits to the United States may 
be small. Commodities under Title II, how- 
ever, are outright donations. A rough esti- 
mate for Vietnam indicates that U.S. dollars 
have been involved in Title I and Title II 
transactions in a ratio of 5-to-1 for the past 
several years. That is, for every $5.00 spent on 
purchase arrangements, $1.00 in commodities 
was donated. 

The United States has had an agreement 
for some time with the Republic of Vietnam 
providing that 80 percent of the dollars in- 
volved under Title I are “plain counterpart” 
funds. That is, 80 percent of the piasters gen- 
erated from the sales of Title I commodities 
are, by agreement, turned over to the GVN 
for budgetary support. Most, if not all, of 
these funds help defray the costs of the GVN 
military budget. The remaining 20 percent is 
reserved for unilateral U.S. uses, such as to 
cover administrative costs of the Embassy 
establishment. There are no counterpart 
funds involved in Title II transactions. 
Former AID Director MacDonald reported 
that about 50 percent of the edible com- 
modities under Title II have been distributed 
through the GVN’s own pacification program, 
with the remaining 50 percent passing 
through several social and religious agencies 
such as UNICEF, Catholic Relief Services, and 
the Vietnam Christian Service. A condition of 
delivery was that the commodities were to 
be used strictly for human consumption. 

The eight commodities for human use that 
have been imported into Vietnam under 
Title II of the Public Law 480 program are 
bulgar wheat, rolled oats, rolled wheat, corn- 
meal, wheat flour, vegetable oil, nonfat dry 
milk, and a high protein combination called 
“CSM”, which consists primarily of corn, 
soya, and milk. However, rolled wheat has 
not been imported into Vietnam under Title 
II for over a year. 

When we met with AID Director Mossler, 
we were told of the benefits of the Public 
Law 480. program as a whole, and the need 
for piasters that it generates to help stabilize 
the Vietnamese economy. Specifically, we 
were informed that the Vietnamese are us- 
ing Title I raw cotton in their rapid develop- 
ment of a promising textile industry, and 
that by next year they will be turning out 
some 70 million yards of finished cloth. Also, 
imported tobacco will provide the raw mate- 
rial for their own cigarette industry which, 
in turn, will increase the GVN’s tax base. 
Most cigarettes are now imported. 

We also were told that there has been en- 
thusiastic response to the human use of 
wheat flour which has resulted in the com- 
pletion and operation of two flour mills in 
less than two years. Finally, we were told of 
efforts in the agricultural field to develop 
livestock feed programs, under Title II, in or- 
der to give priority to the development of 
badly needed industries in poultry and pork. 

We were led to believe by our AID officials 
that the Title IT program was a resounding 
success. In December of 1970, however, rep- 
resentatives of the Inspector General's Office 
of the Department of State uncovered wide- 
spread abuses in the Title II program. Among 
these abuses was the distribution of food to 
war victims who, in turn, took the items to 
trucks to be carried away and sold. Some 
commodities were used for pig feed instead 
of human consumption. It is possible that 
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AID officials we talked to did not know of 
these matters, but they should have known. 
In fact, I have since learned that very late 
in 1970 AID'’s Area Auditor General con- 
ducted an audit of the Title II program in 
Vietnam which confirmed the State of De- 
partment Inspector General’s finding that 
the program was riddled with widespread 
abuses. 

As a result of the Inspector General’s find- 
ings, the United States Mission has cancelled 
imports of bulgar wheat, corn meal, and 
rolled oats—three of the seven commodities 
heretofore imported in Vietnam under the 
Title II program. The shipments of all seven 
commodities under the Title II program have 
been curtailed for the autonomous city of 
Cam Ranh, as well as nine provinces: Dar 
Lac, Khanh Hoa, Tay Ninh, Binh Tuy, 
Chuong Thien, Vinh Lonf, An Kuyen, Vinh 
Binh and Chau Doc. 

Ralph Blumenthal wrote about this inci- 
dent in the New York Times and Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Friday, January 8, 1971. 
I have had the facts in the story verified by 
the State Department Inspector General's 
Office, and I have inserted it in the Appendix 
to this report as Exhibit No. 1. 

Mr. Blumenthal reports that these suspen- 
sions will remove an estimated $5 million 
from the $19.5 million for Fiscal Year 1970 
for Title II of the Public Law 480 program. 

(b) Commercial import program 

The Subcommittee went into great detail 
concerning the operations of the Commercial 
Import Program im the public hearings in 
1967. Suffice it to say that the program in 
Vietnam was initiated in 1955 following the 
signing of the Geneva Accords. 

The program was designed to counter in- 
flation by: (1) Helping to satisfy commer- 
cial demand for imports (with U.S. dollars in 
the presumed absence of adequate GVN for- 
eign exchange reserves); and (2) Alleviating 
GVN budgetary deficits (by applying the 
pilasters surrendered by importers of CIP 
goods to help underwrite the GVN military 
establishment and other priority budgetary 
requirements). The program is known, in- 
terchangeably, as the Commercial Import 
Program or the Commodity Import Program. 

As can be seen, underlying all discussion 
of the Commercial Import Program is the 
proposition that the program is designed to 
counter inflation. It also should be pointed 
out that 100 percent of the CIP money goes 
into counterpart funds to assist the GVN, 
although the United States reserves the right 
to agree on the use of the funds. This means, 
in effect, that our country is underwriting 
the whole program. 

The information that AID has given to the 
Subcommittee in the past, as well as to us 
recently in Vietnam shows the amount of 
money we have put into the Commercial 
Import Program since Fiscal Year 1962. 


[In millions of dollars] 


Commercial 
import 
program 
ronrasepigd Represented 
o to 
subcommittee subcommittee 

Time period i 7 


1 Proposed figure, used for planning purposes. 
If we accept as reasonably accurate the 


figures in the columns where we have no 
corresponding figures, we can see the mag- 
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nitude of the Commercial Import Program 
from Fiscal Year 1962 to date: 


COMMERCIAL IMPORT PROGRAM 


[In millions of dollars] 


Represented Represented 


Time period 


Fiscal year: 


300. 0) 


1, 847.7 1, 878.9 


t Proposed figure, used for planning purposes. Included in 
tal. 


The main commodities that we are financ- 
ing, generally considered essential to a sta- 
bilized Vietnamese economy, are: 


{In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 


1971 


Commodity 1970 estimated 


Chemical and plastics 
Fertilizer. 


= > KA 
BeFoStS 
eoooococoococooooo 


Gypsum and asbestos. 
POL nonfuels. 
Pulp 


Serpogap wo 


(1) CIP licensing procedures 


The provisions of the Commercial Import 
Program require that import licenses, which 
are issued by the GVN’s Ministry of Econ- 
omy, be approved by AID commodity analysts 
in Saigon before they are issued to Viet- 
namese importers. 

The Subcommittee was critical of lax li- 
censing procedures during the 1967 hearings. 
In addition to showing many examples of 
kickbacks as well as excessive and ineligible 
commissions on AID-financed transactions, 
the Subcommittee found that there was no 
indication on the face of the license that it 
had either been approved or disapproved, nor 
was the license examiner identified in any 
way. AID officials originally claimed that as 
a matter of policy there was an attempt made 
to review CIP transactions prior to disburse- 
ment. Later they indicated that they simply 
did not have the personnel to handle the 
volume of licensing in 1966 and 1967, but 
that all CIP license applications thereafter 
would be individually reviewed and approvals 
or disapprovals so indicated by the analyst. 

As a result of our hearings, AID initiated 
prior review of licenses, the CIP staff was 
markedly increased, and commodity analysts 
were added to the CIP section. 

We were told that commodity analysts were 
added to insure minimum waste of the sud- 
den large input of CIP resources, and to pro- 
tect AID’s traditional posture of non-inter- 
ference in commerical business channels. The 
commodity analyst’s function is to analyze 
both historical and current commodity pro- 
curement and inventory levels and to advise 
local importers on the soundness of pro- 
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posed transactions, thereby attempting to 
forestall excessive purchasing. 

The analyst, we were told, is expected to 
familiarize himself with developments in the 
local economy by maintaining contacts with 
importers and end-users, by reading local 
newspapers, GVN publications and trade 
papers. 

The commodity analyst also reviews and 
keeps records on all Office of Small Business 
notices. The curtailment of licenses under 
$5,000.00 in value and the requirement that 
such offers to purchase be advertised in the 
Small Business Circular both resulted from 
the Subcommittee’s hearings. The analyst 
checks the notices for accuracy of specifica- 
tions and commodity eligibility; he keeps all 
license applications and amendments to de- 
termine eligibility of commodity, importer, 
supplier, and for price reasonableness and 
general conformity to AID regulations; he 
prepares requests and justifications for CIP 
obligations, and he reviews all requests for 
extensions in delivery dates for the com- 
modity or commodities under his juris- 
diction. 

On November 13, 1970, I ask AID Director 
John Mossler whether checking of import li- 
censes was done by Vietnamese nationals. 
Mr. Mossler replied, “They are checking, 
too—we are the guests of their country.” 
When I said I realized that, Mr. Mossler con- 
tinued, “on the final review, we have our 
commodity analysts putting their initials 
on every license.” There apparently had been 
Some 2,000 licenses utilized in 1970 up to the 
time of our visit. 

I also asked whether the licensing proce- 
dures, as I have explained them here, are 
Satisfactory. Mr. Mossler replied, “We did 
have problems because we just didn't haye 
the staff. Now we are able to check before and 
after the fact. I feel very confident at this 
stage of the game that we have this part of 
the program well under control.” 

Mr. Mossler did not tell us, but we learned 
independently, that shortly before our visit 
three Vietnamese employees of the Com- 
mercial Import Program in the licensing 
section in Saigon were discovered running a 
racket by favoring certain importers in grant- 
ing and expediting CIP licenses. These same 
employees published a monthly periodical 
pertaining to commodities, number of li- 
censes granted, commodity prices and other 
information: They sold the publication to im- 
porters, Obviously, their information came 
from their employment. They received a per- 
centage of the license fees when they favored 
particular importers. The three men have 
resigned but they probably are running their 
operation, through close contacts, almost as 
well on the “outside” as they were while 
working for AID in the Community Import 
Program. 

In spite of protestations to the contrary, 
we Saw no evidence of any measures having 
been taken to tighten up procedures which 
permitted the manipulation of import licens- 
ing approvals by the local employees. For 
example, supervision of local employees in 
the CIP office by Americans does not appear 
adequate to eliminate continued or recur- 
ring instances of this nature. 

There have been certain improvements in 
the management of the Commercial Import 
Program. A 10-digit code now provides sim- 
ple, but specific, commodity identification 
numbers. It is composed of the original AID 
7-digit code (for general classification) and 
à 3-digit suffix (for specific commodities) 
and it is a handy device for most importers. 
Another program control innovation is the 
use of a positive list of commodities eligible 
for AID financing; any commodity not listed 
thereon is excluded. There also are improved 
suspension and debarment procedures. A new 
central importer file has been established 
which contains a wide range of information 
on importers, including the volume of their 
CIP business in prior years. World Trade 
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Directory background reports, information 
on suspensions, relevant AID audit or cus- 
toms reports, and regular reports by com- 
modity analysts. These innovations have all 
been accomplished in varying degrees, within 
the past two or three years. 

In 1967, Senator Ribicoff and Subcommit- 
tee staff members were told in optimistic 
terms about a sophisticated Automatic Data 
Processing system to be placed in use at AID 
in Vietnam, particularly for the Commercial 
Import Program. AID at that time reported: 

“In February of this year (1967), USAID 
placed into use the first pieces of what will 
soon be a sophisticated ADP center. Using 
punch card data obtained from the National 
Bank of Vietnam, the AID/W monthly dis- 
bursements report, as well as punched cus- 
toms and arrival data, the ADP center began 
producing the initial series of data runs on 
the CIP. These reports cover licenses, letters, 
of credit, commodities in transit, commodi- 
ties in customs, commodities released from 
customs, and a variety of miscellaneous re- 
ports (including a numeric and alphabetic 
listing of registered importers.)" 

“On November 27, 1967, USAID received an 
IBM 360-30 computer. The program for the 
computer’s applications is incomplete and 
debugging will no doubt take several months. 
Nevertheless, USAID is confident of its suc- 
cessful application to CIP processes. Some 
of the expected uses included annual com- 
modity projections, detailed control and an- 
alysis of the CIP pipeline from initial obli- 
gation through customs clearance of the 
commodities, automatic verification of com- 
modity, supplier, and importer eligibility. 
Another application we are working on is 
expected to provide automatic identification 
of, alterations, if any, to approved licenses.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

Former AID director MacDonald referred 
to this data processing in his report to Am- 
bassador Bunker, dated January 1, 1970, in 
glowing phrases: 

“Administration of the CIP has grown 
more complex as more Vietnamese importers 
and foreign suppliers participate in the pro- 
gram. To meet the challenge of planning and 
administering such a large program, USAID 
relies more and more on Automatic Data 
Processing. It is now possible to have com- 
plete ‘pipeline’ data and to follow every in- 
dividual import transaction from the license 
application stage through the opening of the 
letter of credit to the final commodity arrival 
and receipt stage. At the same time, the data 
accumulated in the ADP system provide a 
more reliable base from which to evaluate 
past performance and project future re- 
quirements.” (Report to the ambassador, 
Page 9.) (Emphasis supplied.) 

Shortly before we left Washington, I was 
given a copy of a rather brief report from the 
General Accounting Office, dated October 22, 
1970, summarizing the GAO’s review of this 
automated arrival accounting system for 
AID’s CIP program in Vietnam. 

I am including this GAO report in the Ap- 
pendix to this report (Exhibit 2), but wish 
to mention certain portions of it here. 

In a section called the Background of the 
Report, the GAO says: “In general, we found 
that USAID/VN has been virtually un- 
informed, on a consistent overall basis, about 
commodity import program (CIP) commodi- 
ties in-transit, arrivals, releases and dis- 
tressed cargo. USAID/VN has maintained no 
formal overall manual system in this area 
since mid-1966. From inception of the auto- 
mated system introduced in 1966 until June 
1968 there were only unreliable reports avail- 
able. Even now the reports must be used 
with some caution in order to minimize er- 
rors. Since, during this period from 1966 to 
1970, over $1 billion in CIP commodities 
were programmed through the system, the 
inaccuracies in accounting controls becomes 
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particularly significant.” 
plied.) 

The GAO report indicated that the original 
automated system for arrival accounting was 
completed in the early part of 1967. How- 
ever, the GAO found no evidence of a feasi- 
bility study or cost-benefit evaluation either 
prior to or during the installation of the 
automated system. Thereafter, in June 1968, 
USAID/VNAM suspended the use of the sys- 
tem because it was recognized that several 
features, including accuracy of input data 
and effectiveness of controls, were grossly 
deficient. 

The AID mission to Vietnam then began 
work on a revised automated system for 
arrival accounting. A manually maintained 
ledger, as required by regulations, had been 
suspended from mid-1966 until April of 
1970, ATD told GAO it did not have the man- 
power to both reconstruct the general ledger 
manually and to collect input data for a re- 
vised system. Therefore, AID/VNAM chose 
the latter course. Work on the revised sys- 
tem dragged through 1969. In early 1970, the 
report indicates that AID/WASHINGTON 
thought the system was operational. How- 
ever, when Washington requested some ar- 
rival accounting reports, AID/VNAM said the 
system was again under revision. In April 
of 1970, AID/WASHINGTON sent a computer 
expert to Vietnam to help out. The con- 
tractor who installed the system began 
to phase out, and the in-house tal- 
ent that has been revising and updating 
data in the licensing area of the system was 
expected to complete this segment by mid- 
September of 1970. 

However, in the conclusion to its report, 
GAO cautioned AID in these words: 

“In our opinion, although much progress 
has been made toward developing an ac- 
ceptable and accurate automated arrival ac- 
counting system, USAID/VN thus. far, has 
not achieved complete success nor can any 
dependable estimate be made of the date on 
which success may be achieved. The existing 
system is not now operational nor has it 
been since inception.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

When confronted by this report, AID Di- 
rector John Mossler told us that the study 
behind the report was completed some time 
ago, AID/VNAM has made improvements and 
they are now “in pretty good shape”. Also, 
“With any computer you are going to have 
some bugs. We think we have the bugs out.” 

Apparently, this over-optimistic approach 
has prevailed in the AID/VNAM offices for 
sometime. For example, we learned that 
when staff members of the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations were in Vietnam in October 
of 1969 they asked if the automatic data 
processing system was operational, and when 
it had become operational. H. E. Kosters, of 
the Financial Management section of the AID 
mission, said that it was, and that it be- 
came fully operational sometime in July of 
1967. 

There was a great dea’ of optimism about 
the system expressed at AID/VNAM even 
before that. When Messrs. Morgan and Adler- 
man first went to Vietnam in October of 
1966, they were told by Harry Ulinski, then 
the AID Commodity Import Division Direc- 
tor, that the computer would be arriving 
and many of the previously mentioned man- 
agement techniques would be put into effect 
“in two weeks”. 

And yet, I have learned independently of 
the GAO that, as of late 1970, the AID mis- 
sion’s automated system of arrival account- 
ing could not be said to provide any assur- 
ances concerning the arrival of AID-financed 
commodities. At best, it might give a reason- 
able account of licensing of imports and dis- 
bursements of AID monies for commodities. 
This casual approach might be acceptable if 
we were dealing in petty sums. But, when we 
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consider that amounts involved here are 
enormous, I find this “catch-as-catch-can"” 
approach entirely intolerable. 


(c) Comparative GVN-AID/CIP commodity 
financing 


The information provided us in Saigon 
gives us a comparison between the amount 
of commodity financing undertaken through 
AID’s Commercial Import Program as com- 
pared with the Government of Vietnam’s 
own commodity program, for Fiscal Years 
1969 and 1970, with an estimate for Fiscal 
Year 1971. All of these are in terms of mil- 
lions of U.S. dollars. 

The information is as follows: 


iin millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 


1971 
1969 1970 estimate 


A. Aid CIP: 
Carrying. 
Funding. - 


109.8 
130.0 


239.8 
205.9 


5.6 
463.0 


28.3 
238.5 


266. 8 
190.4 


2.4 
377.8 


74.0 
254.0 
Total availabilities... 319.0 
Licensing 293.0 
Deobligations (excluding 

prior year reclosings)...___. 

B. Government of Vietnam: Gross 
|) Ri Rae Ee eae 


2.5 
335.0 


I have previously mentioned the types of 
commodities that are being brought into 
Vietnam under the caption, “Commercial Im- 
port Program”. Now I will mention those 
that are coming in under the GVN’s own im- 
port program. These will be for fiscal year 
1970, and the estimates for fiscal year 1971. 
They are, in millions of U.S. dollars: 


[In millions of dollars} 


Commodity official rate: 
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Commodity parallel rate: 
Food products. 
Radio TV, phonographs, and movie 
equipment 
Electrical goods, air conditioners... 
Finished textiles 
Vehicles: 
Passenger cars. 
Motorbikes. 
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Baraar: cosmetics, sports.. 
Glassware, ceramics... 

Nonferrous metals 

Miscellaneous metal manufacturers. 
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Total, official rate 
Total, parallel rate 


Grand total, GVN 


What these charts tend to show is that 
there was a considerably larger amount of 
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commodity importation under the GVN’s 
own program in Fiscal Years 1969 and 1970 
than under AID’s Commercial Import Pro- 
gram. What the charts do not show is that, 
as we learned in 1967, a considerable amount 
of the GVN’s own financing is not done in or 
from the United States. 

Senator Ribicoff pointed out that only $17 
million of a total of $306 million was pur- 
chased in the United States during Fiscal 
Year 1967 through the GVN’s own import 
system. Although things have improved 
somewhat, the GVN is still not buying any- 
thing like 50 percent through its import pro- 
gram from the United States, Charles Coop- 
er, Economic Attaché at our Embassy in Sai- 
gon, indicated to us that the GVN is willing 
enough to purchase more from us but that 
we are, in effect, ighting an economic prob- 
lem at the same time. That is, United States 
goods are not always competitive with those 
of foreign countries. He gave as an example 
@ comparison of U.S.-manufactured tractors 
versus those made in Japan. He said the 
customs tax on the Japanese tractors is 
about 100 percent as compared with 20 per- 
cent on the U.S. machines, 

However, the Japanese tractors are smaller 
and more adaptable to practical use in Viet- 
nam. Therefore, the importers pay the higher 
perequation tax because the Japanese trac- 
tors are more in demand. Cooper felt that 
each purchase had to be treated in a case- 
by-case basis. 

I agree with Senator Ribicoff that when 
we consider our tremendous commitment to 
the Republic of South Vietnam over the past 
Several years, and the fact that U.S. AID is 
the principal source of the GVN foreign ex- 
change, the South Vietnamese Government 
could, and should, direct a larger share of its 
commercial procurement to the United 
States. 

AID Director John R. Mossler did admit to 
some duplication in the purchase of com- 
modities. He said that this is because certain 
brand-named items are preferred. However, 
he pointed out that, as the GVN foreign ex- 
change earnings go down, USAID is trying to 
put much of the commodity listing on the 
AID side if the prices are anywhere compar- 
able. 

The most obvious duplications of com- 
modities were in three categories, namely: 


[In millions of do‘tars] 


Fiscal year 1970 AID/CIP 


Chemicals and plastics_ 
VOM cen ck 
Machinery... 


There is a distinction in the importation 
rate for these two programs. The AID Com- 
mercial Import Program items, under a re- 
cent monetary reform which I will subse- 
quently describe, will still be imported at 
the old rate of 118 piasters to the U.S. dol- 
lar, but they will be assessed for import tariff 
purposes at the pre-June 1966 rate of 80 
piasters to the dollar. 

The GVN-financed imports, on the other 
hand, will be imported into Vietnam either 
at 118 piasters=$1 U.S. or at 275 piasters=$1 
U.S., with the higher or “parallel” rate to 
pertain to those items which are certified as 
luxury imports. Approximately $150 million 
was spent for such luxury items in Fiscal 
Year 1970, and an estimated $140 million 
will be spent in Fiscal Year 1971. In theory 
at least, it will cost a lot more piasters—and 
thus an absorption of same—to import these 
non-essential items. 

Concerning the overall import program, 
there is another factor to consider when the 
two programs are added together. 
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{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 


1971 esti- 


1968 1970 mate 


293 
335 


628 


AID’s commercial impact program. 
GVN's own import program 


Total, both programs. 568. 2 


1 Figures are incomplete. 


This seems to be a tremendous amount of 
money to be putting into a commodity im- 
port program for a small nation of 17-++ mil- 
lion, Additionally, the proposed $293 to $300 
million for the AID/CIP alone for fiscal 
year 1971 seems to be an extremely large 
amount. It may be that this is needed to 
offset the loss resulting from withdrawal of 
our troops, a5 we were advised. It is also pos- 
sible, however, that distressed cargo might 
pile up at the Saigon port and at the customs 
warehouses due to oversupply, or that the 
inventories in bank warehouses may continue 
to rise—as they did in the summer of 1970— 
unless the Commercial Import Program is 
watched very carefully. 

Mr. Mossler did indicate that, as the GVN 
foreign exchange earnings go down, USAID 
is trying to put much of the commodity 
listing on the AID side if the prices are any- 
where comparable. But, in practice, since the 
monetary reform went into effect in October 
of 1970, it is my understanding that the rate 
of CIP license applications is well below the 
projected AID level. This may be coinci- 
dental, but it also may be because AID/CIP 
financing has stricter controls attached to it 
than does the GVN program. Merchants in- 
terested in illicit gains could be expected to 
prefer using GVN funds which are subject to 
little or no controls. 

In addition, I have learned that AID has 
offered to renew the financing of cement 
through the Commercial Import Program. At 
approximately the same time, the GVN issued 
a tender, or offer, to purchase some 300,000 
metric tons of cement through their own 
import program, I understand that there 
really is little need for this large amount of 
cement at this time. Also, the Vietnamese 
Trade Community has reliably reported that 
a kickback of $2.00 per ton is involved in 
this contemplated purchase. If so, that is 
$600,000 to line the pockets of some greedy 
officials. 

The real problem, then, is the integrity 
and honesty (or lack thereof) of the import- 
ers involved. As it now stands, they have the 
opportunity to transfer from one program to 
the other of their own unjust enrichment. 
And, it seems to me that there is some ques- 
tion whether we should allow commodity 
transfers between programs at all, as we shall 
see in our discussion regarding the GVN’'s 
foreign reserves. 


(ad) GVN foreign exchange reserves 


The topic of great concern to the planners, 
the programmers, and the economists with 
whom we talked in the AID mission was the 
adequacy of foreign reserves for the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam, particularly now that we 
are engaged in a phased troop withdrawal. 
The contention is that the large buildup of 
1965 created new demands on the local econ- 
omy, represented by the U.S, Department of 
Defense’s spending of piasters which were 
purchased with DOD dollars, many of which 
went into the GVN foreign exchange fund. 

The AID mission now claims that the Viet- 
namization program will compel an increase 
in AID funds for the Commercial Import 
Program, The reasoning goes that the with- 
drawal of our troops will reduce the GVN 
dollar earnings which are associated with the 
U.S. military presence and purchase of 
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piasters—with Department of Defense dol- 
lars—for local costs. They say that the ex- 
pected drop in GVN foreign exchange reserves 
will reduce the Government of Vietnam’s 
ability to finance imports essential to com- 
bat inflation. Thus the United States will 
have to “take up the slack” with increased 
AID funds. 

It is not always easy to understand the rea- 
soning of the economists. In 1966, both AID 
and U.S. military officials in Vietnam told 
Subcommittee staff members that, while in- 
dividual troop spending had theretofore been 
relatively high, American military personnel 
in Vietnam were encouraged to participate in 
a special 10 percent interest savings plan. On 
subsequent visits, representatives of our 
Subcommittee were informed that large 
numbers of our servicemen were taking ad- 
vantage of the plan. 

In 1967, Senator Ribicoff and staff mem- 
bers were told that the average serviceman 
spent less than $15.00 per month of his own 
money for purchases “on the economy”, In 
May of 1968, Senator Ribicoff in his report 
estimated that to be less than $100 million 
annually. 

We also were told that in the early days of 
the large troop buildup in Vietnam in 1965, 
the U.S. military had lived off the local econ- 
omy to a great extent until their own logis- 
tical supplies caught up with them. Price in- 
creases averaged about 125 percent between 
May of 1965 and July of 1966. On our recent 
trip, we were advised by Economic Attache 
Charles Cooper that inflation through the 
Republic of Vietnam has averaged 30 to 35 
percent in the last five years. 

I have taken statistics released by the De- 
partment of Defense about the numbers of 
our military personnel in Vietnam at differ- 
ent times, and I have averaged the annual 
increase in prices at 32.5 percent. I find an 
interesting set of figures: 


Amount of 
GI spending 
per year 


Vietnam 


Troop strength Date inflation! 


485,600._...... 2 $15, 00 
219. 88 
226.34 


234.90 


. 31, 1967 


$87, 408, 000 
128, 732, 000 
150, 301, 000 
139, 376, 640 


132.5 percent per year. 

2 Per man per month. 

The foregoing figures do not include any 
determination of the amount of troop 
support that might be involved either indi- 
vidually by the G.I., or by the military col- 
lectively. However, it is clear that while the 
foregoing troop spending figures are signifi- 
cant, they do not seem to be the one criti- 
cal item upon which the GVN foreign reserve 
balance is predicted. 

Nor am I persuaded that any great in- 
crease in CIP funds is absolutely necessary. 
For one thing, the withdrawal of our troops 
should also signify a reduction in monetary 
demand represented by the purchases made 
by the Department of Defense for facilities 
and by the servicemen themselves for Viet- 
namese goods and services. Furthermore, the 
recent monetary reforms, if enforced, should 
exercise a dampening effect on imports and 
import demand because they certainly in- 
crease the piaster costs of imports and make 
the licensing process much more difficult, 
economically speaking. 

I believe that AID officials properly repre- 
sented to us that U.S. funds through the 
Commercial Import Program should be used 
only if GVN dollars to finance imports are 
not available. But it is my understanding 
that GVN foreign exchange reserves are still 
substantially in excess of the level consid- 
ered necessary for the security of the Viet- 
namese economy. 
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As a matter of fact, I understand that in 
fiscal year 1967, the GVN foreign exchange 
reserves were climbing so high that they be- 
came an embarrassment in some quarters. 
In attaining this high point, AID had shifted 
so much of its CIP financing over to the 
GVN that the AID CIP licensing in FY 1968 
actually fell to about $90 million. 

Then, in fiscal year 1968 the Government 
of Vietnam drew down on its reserves in the 
following manner: 

(1) By financing goods such as POL 
(petroleum, oil, and lubricants), sugar, ce- 
ment, and pharmaceuticals, etc., all of which 
had formerly been financed under CIP. 

(2) By financing some rice imports. 

(3) By financing imports, in questionable 
amounts, such as pharmaceuticals, a field in 
which previous experience has shown that 
kickbacks abound. 

In fact, the GVN’s foreign reserves were 
drawn down rapidly during this period, from 
an approximate high of $375 million to some- 
thing over $200 million. Concerned by this, 
some economists recommended a return to 
AID’s Commercial Import Program: and “all 
out” spending through the CIP in Fiscal 
Year 1970. Now these same people are em- 
barrassed, again because CIP licensing has 
been running at a lower rate than expected 
while the GVN foreign reserves have sta- 
bilized and, in fact, have increased some- 
what since the recent reforms, 

I think the time has come whereby we 
should make every effort to assure a sensible 
GVN import program, too, since both pro- 
grams have been so interwoven in the past. 
The manner in which the GVN uses its for- 
eign exchange has a bearing on its own re- 
serve position. Is it too much to ask the 
GVN to apply some austerity to their expen- 
ditures, and to watch for waste in their pro- 
gram at the same time? Let me give an ex- 
ample of what I mean. 

In 1967, our Subcommittee hearings 
brought about the withdrawal of AID from 
the financing of pharmaceuticals to Viet- 
nam under the Commercial Import Program 
because we showed that the prices of drugs 
and the amounts ordered were questionable 
and far beyond the demand for the occu- 
pants of that country. However, I have since 
learned, not from AID but from other sources, 
that the GVN has, in fact, claimed to have 
imported more than $40 million worth of 
pharmaceuticals in the past year. Our hear- 
ings showed that the $16 million spent by 
CIP for pharmaceuticals in one year was ex- 
cessive. This represents both an example 
of waste and of a built-in atmosphere for 
collusive kickbacks, in my opinion, along 
with a lack of responsibility on the part of 
those persons in charge of GYN’s import pro- 
gram coupled by poor advice, or none at all, 
from our AID officials. 

Some of the burden of financing Vietnam's 
future should be shifted from AID’s Com- 
mercial Import Program to the Government 
of Vietnam. The conventional weapons of 
fiscal policy can properly be used now to cur- 
tail excessive demand. If the security has 
Tisen to the point where the Viet Cong are 
no longer a threat in most of the country, 
the Government of Vietnam should begin 
collecting taxes where once the VC were the 
main collectors of such internal revenue. 

I believe that we should seek answers to 
such questions before automatically agree- 
ing to increased Commercial Import Pro- 
gram appropriations. 

(E) Inflation 

After the House Foreign Operations and 
Government Information Subcommittee and 
staf members went to Vietnam, their basic 
report of October 12, 1966 recommended that 
@ series of controls be initiated to attempt to 
deter infiation and to put Vietnam on a 
typical wartime austere economy. Without 
debating the merits of such a proposal, it is 
safe to say that it was rejected completely 
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by the position to administer the U.S. in- 
volvement into the Vietnamese economy at 
that time. 

Instead, Leroy Wehrle, the young econo- 
mist advising the U.S. Mission, recommended 
the use of the Commercial Import Program, 
primarily, to combat inflation by providing 
funds to meet the market demand at what- 
ever level for commodities approved for fi- 
nancing by AID. Thus, the underlying philos- 
ophy was to flood the Vietnamese markets 
with a super abundance of AID commodities 
to match the demand, which was in turn in- 
flated by that portion of the demand repre- 
sented by over-pricing, worthless goods, and 
other irregularities. This was supposed to 
contribute to the stability of prices in Viet- 
nam as well. 

In 1967 we were told that the Commer- 
cial Import Program was established to 
counter inflation from deficit spending in 
support of a large military establishment. 
Then AID Director MacDonald reported to 
Ambassador Bunker on January 1, 1970, that: 

“The Commercial Import Program (CIP) 
continued in 1969 as a major weapon in the 
Government of Vietnam-USAID battle 
against the wartime inflation facing the 
Vietnamese economy. Assuring that adequate 
supplies of basic commodities are maintained 
in the market continues as the CIP’s pri- 
mary objective." (Report to the Ambas- 
sador, p. 7) 

There have been two major changes in the 
monetary exchange rate in the GVN’s fight 
against inflation. The first, in June of 1966, 
changed the accommodation rate from. 80 
piasters=$1U.S. to 118 piasters—$1U.S. The 
second exchange rate revision changed the 
accommodation rate from 118 piasters—$1 
U.S. to 275 piasters—$1U.S. These have both 
been tools to fight inflation. However, in 
spite of this, I repeat that Charles Cooper 
told us inflation in Vietmam has averaged 
30 to 35 percent a year for the past five 
years. 

It may be late in the game, but it seems 
to me that we should reexamine our eco- 
nomic policies in Vietnam, particularly those 
relating to the Commercial Import Program. 
Certainly, the economists were incorrect in 
their approach to the problems in 1966 and 
1967. 

Perhaps it is more technically correct. to 
say that their theory to combat inflation, as 
above described, was correct but their theory 
was based on at least two false assumptions: 

(1) They assumed a perfect market in 
spite of the unrealistic piaster-dollar rate. 
They did not take into account that dis- 
honest merchants and the Viet Cong were 
not readily identifiable from the anti-Com- 
munist South Vietnamese and that under 
such conditions corrupt merchants and the 
VC could easily divert funds and commodi- 
ties, many of which went right to and from 
the open market. 

(2) They assumed that the mere threat 
that more CIP dollars would be poured into 
the market would be enough of a deterrent 
to prevent speculative hoarding or the with- 
holding of goods from the market. Such was 
not the case. In fact, powerful merchants 
aid withhold goods, force up prices, and ex- 
pect AID to counter by increasing CIP al- 
locations to combat inflation. 

All of this prompts me to repeat what Sen- 
ator Karl E. Mundt, Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee, said when the Sub- 
committee concluded its hearing concerning 
AID Commodity Import Program to Vietnam. 
I repeat these words, because I believe them 
to be as pertinent now as when they were 
spoken: 

“In closing, I want to say that I realize the 
administration of AID in a war-torn coun- 
try such as Vietnam, is not an easy task. 
However, because it is not, even greater dili- 
gence than usual must be shown. We must 
not forget that the commodity import pro- 
gram portion of AID alone on June 30, 1967, 
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cumulatively climbed over the $1 billion 
mark for the past 6 years to Vietnam. When 
we consider the possibility of increased taxa- 
tion (in this country), particularly to finance 
the Vietnamese conflict, we must remember 
that we don’t want to be put in a position 
of increasing taration in this country in or- 
der to keep inflation down over there.” (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 


(e) Project program and personnel 
(1) Project program 
This is the third main category of the 
AID program to Vietnam. 
The dollar involvement in the project 
program over the past several years, has been: 


[In millions of dollars] 


10 year total 


Both AID Director John R. Mossler and Ec- 
onomic Attaché Charles Cooper said that, in 
effect, the project program became extremely 
ambitious in Fiscal Year 1967, Mosler said 
about the project program then, “It went off 
in a wide variety of activities.” Cooper, put- 
ting it another way said: “I think we were 
trying to do too much in the earlier years. 
In 1966 or so, we were involved in programs 
pertaining to health care, education, social 
security, well-digging, etc. Thereafter AID 
apparently tried to cut back on the programs 
but there were many pressures on AID to 
continue them, many of the pressures being 
political.” This, coincidentally, was at the 
time that Cooper's. predecessor, Wehrle, was 
expounding the theory that we should freely 
spend AID dollars—through the Commercial 
Import Program and otherwise—to avoid in- 
fiation in Vietnam. 

Mr. Mossler did feel, however, that there 
had been a decline in this program over the 
years and that there would have been a 
steady decline through FY 1970 except that 
$15 million was put into a land reform pro- 
gram. He explained the decline by saying that 
in the early days there were all kinds of 
things that had to be done. AID was obli- 
gating funds for such programs as a water 
project for Saigon, a power project, and a 
badly needed port project. In other words, 
the basic infrastructure had to be settled 
first and these funds were used to do it. The 
whole program really was one of Vietnamiza- 
tion—that is, in bringing our people in to 
train the Vietnamese, who were then sent 
to take over in their particular geographic 
areas with the skills that we taught them. 
A considerable number of Americans were 
needed during those days. Now, however, the 
emphasis is increasingly on Vietnamese take- 
over in every category. The Americans are re- 
duced in force and have been assuming an 
advisory role, While. Mr. Mossler referred 
primarily to AID’s role, I assume his state- 
ment could be equally applicable to the 
overall American presence in Vietnam. 

Mossler again explained the decline in dol- 
lar expenditures but said that part of it is 
because we finished our job in those certain 
areas—construction and training—and, also, 
as we gained in stabilization, AID looked 
harder at the projects, particularly as to 
Vietnamese cooperation and support, before 
venturing into them. 

When Senator Ribicoff was at AID head- 
quarters in Saigon, three years ago, he asked 
then-Director Donald MacDonald how many 
projects they had in operation at the time. 
Mr. Morgan was present as was R. L, Culbert- 
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son, then-AID Associate Director for Land 
Development. Culbertson answered, “From a 
dozen on up to eighty-five depending upon 
classification.” Culbertson indicated the ab- 
solute maximum, including “activities,” as 
“around 200.” When Senator Ribicoff asked, 
“How many can be eliminated?”, his question 
was met with complete surprise, if not actual 
shock. Director MacDonald answered, “Not 
many.” Mr. MacDonald said that he had cut 
the staff of the Land Reform Section from 
26 to 2. Senator Ribicoff advocated a “Close 
down Czar” for AID projects, and said, “This 
is a step in the right direction.” Of course, 
land reform is once again in the AID budget, 
which calls for funds in this category in the 
following amounts for the particular years: 
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Land reform 
Fiscal year: 


1971 (planned) 16, 561, 000 
1972 (estimated) 16, 398, 000 


The AID officials otherwise must have 
heard Senator Ribicoff’s recommendations. 
When I asked for a project list, they certainly 
had the “package” much more organized. 
Mr. Mossler presented me with a document 
which listed 16 types or categories of proj- 
ects, and within them, a total of approxi- 
mately some 44 to 56 project titles. The list- 
ings varied somewhat depending upon the 
particular fiscal year. I offer a summary of 
these projects and the amounts of money 
involved: 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Fiscal year 1970 


Project type Number 


. Agriculture 

. Education... 
. Engineering 
Industry 


« Logistics. 

. Public Ad 

. Public Health... i 

. International Voluntary Services. 
. Technical support AID 

. Community Development. 

. Public Safety 

. Saigon Civil Assistance Group 

. War victims. 

. Technical support, CORDS. 


ae at eet AD ND bt et OND tee SOT 


Number of projects and year 


Fiscal year 1972 
(projected) 


Number 


Fiscal year 1971 


Amount Number Amount Amount 


$5, 425 
6, 160 
10, 233 
406 
538 
843 
10, 947 
3,302 
19, 506 
384 

16, 728 
7, 234 
11, 455 
563 

3, 482 
13,941 
111, 147 50 


$21, 324 
4,526 
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115,237 


> 
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Mr. Mossler explained a few of the items. 
For the “Agriculture” category he mentioned 
the Agricultural Extension and Information 
Service, the Agricultural Credit and Agricul- 
tural Organizations, Crop Production, and 
Animal Production. 

Director Mossler also discussed Education. 
He said the concentration has been on ele- 
mentary education and on better training 
for the teachers. He indicated 83 percent of 
the elementary-eligible school children ac- 
tually are in school. The Vietnamese are 
aided in both education and pacification as 
the program reaches the populace of the 
country. 

I was disturbed when Mr. Mossler told us 
about the training of Vietnamese medical 
doctors. They receive essentially the same 
amount of training over the same period of 
time as doctors here in the United States. 
Actually, while the Vietmamese doctor re- 
quires only 1 year of undergraduate college 
training, he needs 6 years of specialized medi- 
cal training, including a year of internship. 

It is a noble-objective to train professional 
persons to the hilt. But, a look at the short 
supply of doctors in Vietnam, and the small 
number who graduate each year, makes it 
worthwhile to consider the possibility of 
shortening the training time period in the 
national emergency. 

The House Foreign Operations and Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee spent 
some time on this overall problem and their 
report. dated October 8, 1970, gave the fol- 
lowing pertinent conclusion: 

“Although an increased number of medi- 
cal teams have been providing direct medi- 
cal care and health services because of the 
shortage of Vietnamese medical personnel, 
the role of U.S. personnel has been generally 
restricted to assisting, advising, and support- 
ing GVN provincial health chiefs. U.S. medi- 
cal personnel have been given no direct re- 
sponsibility for medical programs; and, con- 
sequently, they have little or no authority to 


direct that actions be taken by the Ministry 
of Health to correct known deficiencies.” 
(Report, P. 18) 

The House Subcommittee also said: 

“In developing countries, AID has tradi- 
tionally assumed the role of an advisor and 
has worked to strengthen and build gov- 
ernmental and private institutions. In Viet- 
nam, because of the size of the various pro- 
grams, AID has been requested to go beyond 
its traditional role and become more in- 
volved in the operational and management 
aspects of its programs. Because of the im- 
portance placed on the medical program and 
the deficiencies (including inadequate per- 
sonnel, facilities, and supplies) found dur- 
ing its investigation, the subcommittee rec- 
ommended that the United States play a 
more active role in all aspects of the civilian 
medical program.” 

The House Subcommittee’s attention was 
focused on the subordinate role U.S. medical 
personnel play in Vietnam and the fact that 
AID in Vietnam should do more and should 
become involved in the operational and man- 
agement aspects of the medical program be- 
cause of the inadequacies of the program 
and the lack of trained Vietnamese person- 
nel, AID-financed Public Health programs 
are funded at $19.5 million for Fiscal Year 
1970, $17.6 million for Fiscal Year 1971, and 
a proposed $15.5 million for Fiscal Year 1972. 

The House Subcommittee also found that 
AID had entered into a contract with the 
American Medical Association whereby ed- 
ucators from the United States were brought 
into Vietnam to assist and advise Vietnamese 
in training new doctors and upgrading the 
medical schools, Essentially the same is true 
of dentistry, although here there has been 
some participant training in the United 
States for dental instructors. From the fall 
of 1966 to July 1969, 59 medical educators 
spent an average of 9 months in Vietnam 
under the contract, and since July of 1967, 
15 dental educators haye come to Vietnam, 
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under the AID contract with the American 
Dental Association, for periods also averag- 
ing 9 months. 

AID Director John Mossler told us there 
are only about 1,200 medical doctors in all 
of Vietnam, and that about 60 percent of 
those are either in the military or are as- 
sociated with the military, The House Sub- 
committee said there were about 1,000 doc- 
tors in 1966 and that there could well be as 
many as 1,400 doctors by 1970 in Vietnam. 
Of the 1,000 in 1966, the Subcommittee 
found that approximately 700 were in mili- 
tary service. Of the remaining 300 doctors, 
about 100 were in private practice treating 
pay patients only; about 100 were either re- 
tired or employed in flelds other than patient 
care, and only 100 doctors remained to work 
with an indigent population of 10 million 
(based upon a 1966 population estimate of 
15 million then.) It is clear then a crash pro- 
gram to provide more physicians is needed, 

Further, both Mr. Mossler and the House 
Subcommittee reported that some 200 medi- 
cal doctors are graduated each year from the 
two medical facilities in Vietnam: the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine at the University of Saigon 
and the Hue Medical School, But almost all 
of them go immediately into the military. 
In 1967, AID set a ratio of 1 doctor per 4,000 
persons and 1 dentist per 40,000 persons as 
the minimal needs of the Vietnamese popu- 
lation. The House Subcommittee, with GAO 
assistance, found that if, in fact, the num- 
ber of doctors increased at a rate of 10 per- 
cent a year, and the annual population 
growth rate remained at a level of 2.6 per- 
cent a year (House Subcommittee estimate), 
it would. conceivably take Vietnam over 18 
years to achieve a ratio of 1 doctor for each 
4,000 persons, the AID objective. 

The same is true for dentistry. AID's 1967 
objective was to have one dentist for every 
40,000 persons. On the basis of an estimated 
16.9 million people in mid-1969, this would 
mean a need exists for approximately 448 
dentists. However, indications in July of 1969 
were that there were only about 150 dentists 
in Vietnam. On the basis of the current 
capacity of the dental school, it will take over 
10 years to attain the established AID ob- 
jective. 

The need for a condensed medical training 
program in Vietnam is readily apparent, as 
far as I can see. As a matter of fact, several 
doctors who are respected members of the 
American Medical Association have told me 
privately that the training period for medical 
doctors in this country is too long. Why 
should we not then work with the GVN’s 
Ministry of Health and its Ministry of Edu- 
cation to attempt to expedite this training 
for the overall good of the country, both in 
wartime and in future peacetime? The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, working with State Bar 
Associations and the American Association of 
University Law Schools helped to speed up 
the law schools both in World War II and 
the Korean emergency. Law schools were op- 
erated on a year-round basis, and a student 
in his senior year frequently had final exams 
waived. More often than not, the student was 
not required to take the state bar examina- 
tion of his resident state. 

Vietnam is a war-torn country unable to 
give enough medical attention to its civilian 
population, Its people have a very low life 
expectancy rate under the most favorable 
conditions. The House Subcommittee found 
that Vietnam in the fall of 1970 was still 
ranked among the lowest of developing coun- 
tries in the number of trained medical per- 
sonnel relative to total population. I must 
stress my feeling that the Vietmamese Gov- 
ernment should concentrate on a crash pro- 
gram to teach its medical students the basic 
medical needs in a much shorter time on a 
year-round basis until this critical need for 
local medical doctors has been met. I also 
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suggest that the American Medical Associa- 
tion urge strenuously that the Vietnamese 
Ministries of Health and Education adopt 
this policy. 

In Vietnam I asked AID Director Mossler to 
talk with our medical people about the mat- 
ter and to write me thereafter. I include a 
copy of his letter dated December 8, 1970, 
as Exhibit 3 on the Appendix of this report. 

His reply was not satisfying to me. He em- 
phasizes the fact that many nurses have been 
trained and that paramedical personnel are 
being trained, along with midwives. He also 
refers to public health paramedical training 
for district health workers and the establish- 
ment of laboratory assistant schools. 

The House Subcommittee indicated that 
the training of nurses has been satisfactory, 
and that is reassuring. I also commend Mr. 
Mossler for the efforts being made in these 
areas. However, I think the approach is in- 
correct because I believe there is no sub- 
stitute for a crash program starting at the 
top, to teach medical doctors and dentists 
their basic needs in a concentrated period of 
time. I have summarized my reasons for this 
belief in Exhibit 4 of the Appendix to this 
report. 

. + . > > 


(g) General comments on aid to Vietnam 


(1) Economic stabilization, including cur- 
rency devaluation 


AID Director John R. Mossler told us that 
54 percent of the total AID effort is directed 
toward stabilization, and relates to troop 
withdrawals and the resultant loss in GVN 
foreign exchange. Mossler said that the GVN 
is exporting only about $20 million of com- 
modities per year while they are now earn- 
ing about $350 million of foreign exchange 
per year. However, a good 60 percent of their 
budget is directed toward security activities, 
We have been working with the GVN to in- 
crease tax collections, to increase customs 
collections, and other income sources, but, 
as Mr. Mossler says, the GVN still does not 
generate enough revenue to go forward on its 
own, and, in his opinion, need supplements 
for the local currency through Public Law 
480 or the Commercial Import Program. In 
the CIP, the Vietnamese importer puts down 
piasters to buy the additional foreign ex- 
change that we make available. In many in- 
stances, he also pays import taxes on the 
commodities. 

We were advised by economist Charles 
Cooper that in late October 1970, the U.S. 
Mission had worked out another agreement 
with the GVN to combat inflation. It is called 
a “new multiple exchange rate” and is part 
of the new stabilization package. It took time 
to work out because the executive branch of 
the Vietnamese Government had no clear au- 
thority to carry this out. Therefore, the pian 
had been tied up in the Vietnamese Assem- 
bly for some time. 

Basically, there have been four major 
changes. They are: 

(1) Change in the interest rates. The pre- 
vious legal maximum in Vietnam was 13.8 
percent. The new rate structure will put most 
interest on loans for commercial activities at 
24 percent. At the same time, rates of time 
deposits have been increased, from 4 percent 
to a scale ranging from 10 percent to 20 per- 
cent, depending upon the length of the de- 
posit. Cooper said there has been sn increase 
in the money supply in Vietnam and that 
commercial banks have money available now. 
He thought the new rate was fair for deposi- 
tors and that the 24 percent Interest rate for 
borrowers would tend to cut inventory specu- 
lation by importers as well as the hoarding 
of goods. He credited the present Minister of 
the Economy with the innovation. 

(2) Change in import licensing procedures. 
We were told that, in the past, Vietnamese 
importers were required to make few if any 
deposits on imports at the time of licensing. 
The new schedule under the stabilization 
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package, pertaining to both the Commercial 
Import Program and the GVN’s import pro- 
gram, will require deposits ranging from 100 
percent of the foreign exchange involved to 
as high as 400 percent, particularly on specu- 
lative goods, depending upon the level of 
perequation taxes and customs duties. The 
deposits will be held for at least three 
months. A few items, considered essential, 
will be exempted from advance deposits. Pe- 
riodic reviews will be made to measure the 
effects of both the advice deposit rates and 
the upward adjustments in interest rates. It 
is anticipated that the advance deposits de- 
vice will have a defiationary effect because 
of the absorption of the money supply re- 
quired for deposits. It is also hoped that the 
combined measures will make speculation 
and hoarding of imported goods less attrac- 
tive. 

(3) Change in the exchange rates for im- 
porters. 

(4) Devaluation of the piaster, as of Octo- 
ber 4, 1970. 

Combining my comments on these two 
changes, we find that the GVN has estab- 
lished a “parallel exchange market” with the 
rate set initially at 275 piasters=$1 U.S. This 
will be used for the conversion of dollars to 
piasters for individuals, called the personal 
accommodation rate, and also for exports ex- 
cept for exchange conversions to send Viet- 
namese students abroad and for official Gov- 
ernment transfers. They will include about 
20 percent of the financing of GVN imports, 
generally in the luxury item classification. 

The GVN will make selective adjustments 
in the “perequation taxes,” which are similar 
to customs duties, on some of the imports 
which are retained at the 118 piaster rate. 
The weakest portion of the package, it seems 
to me, is the part that states U.S. Govern- 
ment official purchases of pilasters will be 
continued at the 118 piasters=$1 U.S. rate. 
This is because the 118 plasters our govern- 
ment will be using to pay for rents and serv- 
ices, a portion of the salaries of Vietnamese 
employees working for the U.S. Mission, ad- 
ministrative costs, etc., will be competing 
against the 275 piasters that private indi- 
viduals will be receiving as their accom- 
modation rates for the exchange of a U.S. 
dollar, 

It is thought that these devices will dampen 
inflation by absorbing more piasters through 
the import process. It is hoped that a more 
open licensing system will evolve which will 
in turn reduce mark-ups importers are able 
to charge. Prices should go down. Thirdly, 
it is hoped that the increase in the accom- 
modation rate—which will narrow the differ- 
ence between it and the black market rate 
of approximately 440 piasters = $1 U.S.—will 
lessen the incentive to use illegal money 
markets for personal conversions of dollars 
to piasters. 

What effect will this have on those com- 
modities that were ordered, or ordered and 
are in-transit before this stabilization pack- 
age was announced? There is some confusion 
in this regard, but apparently all licenses 
requiring advance deposits were cancelled 
and had to be resubmitted. This, of course, 
would be another reason for a slowdown in 
CIP financing. 

What will be the overall effect of this stabi- 
lization package? Mr. Cooper hopes it will be 
effective but said they really would not 
know for at least three months. He candidly 
stated that the new rate was great in theory, 
but that it has not been in effect long 
enough to determine whether it will work. 

I feel that these reforms should be watched 
carefully for activities such as those of the 
three fired Vietnamese who had been giving 
preferential treatment to certain importers 
while working for the commodity analysis. 
Privileged importers using GVN foreign ex- 
change could conduct their business by falsi- 
fying commercial documents and then draw- 
ing down dollars in exchange for relatively 
worthless piasters, through fraudulent com- 
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mercial transactions. This has happened in 
the past. The managers of AID’s Commercial 
Import Program and their Vietnamese count- 
erparts who are in charge of the GVN’s im- 
port program must make absolutely certain 
that GVN foreign reserves are not fraudu- 
lently drawn down by collusion. If this hap- 
pens, I feel that the reforms will have little 
or no value. 


(2) Resources, possible future exports and 
need for foreign investments 


There are many different answers to ques- 
tions about the future, although everyone 
agrees that Vietnamese resources have to be 
developed so that exports ultimately can help 
the country gain its economic independence. 
Foreign investments from the free world na- 
tions can materially assist the GVN in ac- 
complishing this goal. I previously stated that 
Vietnam is importing about $800 million a 
year and exporting only about $20 million. 
This is a tremendous imbalance. 

A few years ago, Vietnam was a rice-ex- 
porting nation. There was optimism two or 
three years ago that it would be again. Rice 
has now been produced in such abundance 
that it is likely Vietnam will be able to sus- 
tain itself on domestic production in 1971. 
Unfortunately, rice is being grown at the 
same increased pace everywhere in the Far 
East so that there is little likelihood of any 
foreign demand if Vietnam once again be- 
comes & rice surplus nation. For instance, 
Japan has a surplus of 800 million metric 
tons of rice. 

Therefore the GVN will have to turn to 
other exports. Agriculture is one of the basic 
strengths of Vietnam. My briefers agreed 
with me on that. I noted that the Volun- 
teers for Vietnam have found that although 
about 40 percent of the population of Viet- 
nam was in the cities, nevertheless, at least 
70 percent of the population depends upon 
agriculture to make a living. However, offi- 
cials felt that agricultural research was very 
limited and they recommended that a new 
agricultural university and research center 
be included in the long range planning for 
Vietnam, However, AID has contracted with 
agricultural exports from the University of 
Florida to attempt to broaden this field and 
it is hoped that some commodities for future 
export trade will be emphasized. 

Resource development in Vietnam has 
been fashioned on a basis of priorities. That 
is, the rice deficit had the first priority. 
Thereafter, the increase in poultry and hog 
production was the second priority. Progress 
is being made, although there are still con- 
siderable imports of feed for livestock. Do- 
mestic grain production eventually will re- 
place the imports. 

Mr. Mossler thinks there is a good possibil- 
ity of growing bananas in quantity for ex- 
port. Japan imports millions of dollars worth 
of bananas from Taiwan and from South 
America each year. Therefore a ready-made 
market for the fruit seems assured as soon 
as security conditions allow more concen- 
trated production. 

Mr. Mossler hopes for the development of 
enough fertilizer plants in Vietnam to pro- 
vide the 400,000 metric tons that are required 
for the production of IR-8 “Miracle Rice.” 
Such a project is going forward rapidly in 
Indonesia, and he and his associates feel it 
is not a complicated manufacturing process. 

There seem to be other potentials for agri- 
cultural commodities. Production of coco- 
nuts, sugar and sorghum also offer possibil- 
ities of commodities for export. Mr. Mossler 
feels that fishing and shrimping offer good 
potentials for economic development. There 
appears to be a tremendous supply of timber 
available once the security conditions im- 
prove. Related industries such as pulp and 
paper mills could follow. The development of 
textile plants and sugar refineries progresses, 
Mr. Mossler includes the need for industriali- 
zation in the long-term needs for Vietnam. 
He said that the Vietnamese textile factories, 
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using Public Law 480 cotton, will turn out 
70 million yards of high quality cloth next 
year. The export of rubber in the future also 
seems likely. Many of the rubber plantations 
are in contested areas. There is an obvious 
manpower shortage, and many of the plan- 
tations are French owned. They currently 
offer small benefits to the Vietnamese. It 
takes 7 years for a rubber tree to mature, but 
Mr. Mossler says trees have been obtained 
from Malaysia and Indonesia and the Viet- 
namese are starting afresh. 

The overall potential is there, certainly 
much more than ever was indicated in Ko- 
rea, which is a hard-working, self sufficient 
nation—prospering through perseverance and 
against great odds. To develop the Vietnam- 
ese potential. there is great need for putting 
together an inventory of natural resources. 
The proper utilization of these resources, 
consistent with the war effort, is a “must,” 
in my opinion. 

A small industrial complex has been started 
at Bien Hoa about half an hour northeast of 
Saigon. About 20 plants are in operation 
there. This is an excellent beginning. Much 
more may come of this as Vietnam turns 
more toward a postwar course. 

Closely related to all of this, of course, is 
the strong need for foreign investments in 
Vietnam from the Free World. The Austral- 
ians have just stepped up their program of 
Vietnamese assistance, and New Zealand is 
doing the best it can within its own capa- 
bilities, although our advisors were rather 
vague as to the amounts involved. The 
World Bank, too, has expressed an interest 
in assisting in the Mekong Delta area now 
that it has become relatively secure. 

Japan is the real key to foreign assistance 
to Vietnam, in my opinion. The Japanese 
have been assisting some, primarily in sup- 
port of hospitals, preventive medicine and by 
participating in World Health programs, in 
the approximate annual amount of $10 mil- 
lion. However, I think we should encourage 
the Japanese Government to do much more. 

Japan has profited, economically, from the 
Vietnamese conflict as the bulk of the GVN 
purchases through its import program has 
been from Japan, ostensibly because Japan 
is closer and their commodities are cheaper. 
Japan has also supplied many goods, mate- 
rials and supplies under our AID program 
when exceptions to the “Buy American” pol- 
icy were made because of a specific require- 
ment that certain badly needed items be 
expedited to Vietnam. 

Japan is to be commended for having put 
some $125 million in investments into Indo- 
china per year for several years now. As the 
present economic leader of the Free World 
nations in the Orient, I would hope that the 
Japanese would express a similar interest in- 
sofar as investment into Vietnam are con- 
cerned. I would also hope that their assist- 
ance would either be in the form of a direct 
grant, as so much of ours has been, or at 
least that any loan or loans they might make 
would be for a long period of time and on 
very favorable terms. 

There are some indications that Japan is 
moving forward in this direction. We were 
told that our Mission has been very active in 
getting the Vietnamese to encourage the Jap- 
anese to come in and that the Japanese 
Government in October of 1970 sent a team, 
representing all of their leading Ministries 
to Vietnam to study the prospects. 

Such a proposed participation by the Jap- 
anese Government is all to the good. It will 
be of considerable assistance to the Viet- 
namese, it wil. lessen the load of this country 
in Vietnam, and it will inure to the benefit 
of Japan itself in terms of prestige and in 
future foreign trade. I expressed an interest 
in this regard when I first came to the Sen- 
ate. I sincerely hope that it will be accom- 
plished very soon. 

Forty percent of the Vietnamese popula- 
tion live in the cities of Saigon, DaNang, 
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Nha Trang, Delat, Hue and Can Tho. Most of 
these cities are terribly crowded. Shacks and 
makeshift homes are common in Saigon and 
new home building is pitifully slow. AID has 
done an excellent job in developing water 
mains, sewer systems, and street lighting— 
things we take for granted. Yet public utili- 
ties remain basic problems in DaNang and 
the other cites. The people who move to the 
cities do not recsive any special benefits as 
refugees and there is no form of training 
program. 

Some type of urban advisory program 
would help. So would a program of advising 
rural persons that, security permitting, they 
are much better off in the countryside. 


(3) Rice and land reforms 


Charles Cooper and AID Director Robert 
Mossler indicated to us that ravaging floods 
and increasing military activity in 1965 and 
1966 caused a considerable decline in rice 
production in Vietnam, to the extent that 
some 800,000 metric tons had to be imported 
in 1967. Most of this came from the United 
States under Title I of the Public Law 480 
program. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Ex- 
perimental Station as Los Banos in the Phil- 
ippines developed some years ago high-yield- 
ing rice varieties known as IR-8 and IR-5 
“miracle rice.” These were introduced to 
some 35,000 Vietnamese farmers during the 
growing season of 1968-69 and the immediate 
goal to plant 44,000 hectares (one hectare 
equals approximately 2.5 acres of land) was 
attained. 

We were advised that the average yield per 
hectar was more than 5 metric tons com- 
pared to the national average yield of 2 met- 
ric tons for local varieties theretofore, The 
net production increase for the year was 
132,000 metric tons of unmilled (paddy) rice. 

The 1969-70 planting goal is 200,000 hec- 
tares, which will result in a net production 
increase of some 600,000 metric tons next 
year. The next goal is 500,000 hectares for 
crop year 1970-71. Cooper estimates the yield 
will be 4 million metric tons of unmilled 
(paddy) rice. Mossler felt that fertilizers and 
pesticides were of great assistance in bring- 
ing these results. Both officials felt that Viet- 
nam would be self sufficient and thus there 
will be no need to import any rice by the end 
of this year. It should be remembered that 
some 400,000 metric tons of fertilizer are still 
being imported to make this possible. Pes- 
ticides, too, are imported into Vietnam for 
this program. 

Consistent with my understanding that 
the farmer in many instances is better off 
than the city dweller is the fact that he is 
now getting a good price for his rice. There 
was great concern in 1966 and 1967 when 
indications were that the farmer was receiv- 
ing only 7 piasters per kilo. Subcommittee 
representatives then wondered whether the 
farmer should be subsidized to encourage 
him to continue working. This was not done, 
but by 1967 the farmer’s price had grown to 
some 12 to 13 piasters per kilo for high grade 
paddy rice. 

Because of the shortage of domestic rice 
and the consequent need for imported rice, 
we learned that the large amounts that were 
being shipped in late December of 1967 cost 
$175.00 per metric ton for medium-grain rice 
and $195 per metric ton for long-grain rice. 
Practically all the rice came from the United 
States. Both types carried $30 per metric ton 
freight cost. Obviously, some of this cost 
had to be offset by subsidies. 

Mr. Cooper said the rice farmer now re- 
ceives about three times as much as he did 
five years ago, between 21 pilasters and 36 
piasters per kilo for Number One 25 percent 
broken milled rice. The price to the con- 
sumer throughout Vietnam is approximately 
50 piasters per kilo. Mossler's goal is to elimi- 
nate the declining subsidy altogether. 

If the program continues to succeed, it is 
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incumbent for the Vietnamese to provide for 
their own rice needs now, to relieve AID of 
expenditures of about $100 million annually. 
Rice exports, perhaps impracticable because 
of rice surplus in many Asian countries, 
would help to build up foreign exchange and 
to finance import needs if they could be 
attained. 

The objective of land reform is to relieve 
the farmer of rent requirements. Under the 
Land-to-Tiller law, proposed in 1969 and 
passed by the GVN National Assembly in 
1970, there are provisions to transfer all pri- 
yvately-owned land from the landlord to the 
actual cultivator, at government expense. 

AID has agreed to provide the GVN with 
$10 million of imports against the initial 
piaster payments the government would 
make to the landlords, ostensibly to offset 
the inflationary aspects of the law. AID has 
asked for an additiona* $30 million in import 
support for fiscal year 1970, to be used when 
justified by the amount of piaster payments 
made to landlords under the law, for the 
same purpose. 

Additionally, under the decree announced 
in June of 1970, which serves to implement 
the law, farmers no longer need pay rent on 
the land they are occupying until such time 
as the rather chaotic land titles in Vietnam 
affecting the farmers are cleared up. The 
result should be the generation of revenue 
for the governmental unit in which the 
farmers operate because the farmers should 
be in a position to tax themselves for schools 
and other local improvements. 

Under the land reform law, a landlord may 
retain 15 hectares of land, provided he culti- 
vates it himself. The government purchases 
his other land, with payment to be made 
over a stated period of time. 

Within three years, about 900,000 of a pos- 
sible 1.3 million hectares should be distrib- 
uted through the land reform program. 

Land reform is now an integral part of the 
GVN’s pacification effort. This should coun- 
ter the VC propaganda that the GVN is 
dominanted by absentee landlords. The hope 
is that successful implementation of the land 
reform program will turn the desire for land 
ownership into broad-based rural support for 
the Government of Vietnam, 


4. Overall U.S. Mission Activities 
(a) Interministerial GVN committee 


We met in Saigon with Deputy Ambassador 
Samuel Berger in the absence of Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker. Ambassador Berger ap- 
peared to be a “no-nonsense” type of indi- 
vidual and I was impressed by his candor as 
we discussed various topics concerning our 
efforts in Vietnam. 

Ambassador Berger told us that our mis- 
sion has been influential in formulating a 
GVN Inter-Ministerial Committee—with our 
Embassy representatives serving as advisors— 
to attempt to deal with the very urgent prob- 
lems of smuggling, corruption, black market 
activities, illegal trafficking in currency, and 
tax evasion. 

The Committee emanated from the Prime 
Minister’s office and is comprised of the 
Ministers, or their alternates, from the Minis- 
tries of Economy, Finance, plus Customs 
Service, Immigration Service, and the Na- 
tional Police. The main thrust of several 
meetings held thus far has been to impress 
GVN offtcials with the importance of taking 
much more vigorous action in the problem 
areas, not only to remedy them but to also 
gain some badly needed revenues for the 
Government of Vietnam. This is tied in 
closely with the foreign exchange reserves 
that I have discussed, 

(1) Tax controls 


The GVN Inter-Ministerial Committee, 
with U.S. Embassy assistance, worked on a 
series of practical controls. In one instance, 
the U.S. Mission honored a GVN request 
for a list of all landlords with whom the 
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U.S. Government had military and ciyilian 
leases and the amounts of rent we have been 
paying. Another list included contractors 
with whom the U.S. Mission has been doing 
business. The purpose is to help the GVN 
to collect from these landlords both income 
and “super rent” taxes and appropriate taxes 
from the contractors. 

Our Mission representatives told the Min- 
istry of Finance that its tax collection ma- 
chinery was inadequately manned. In a joint 
effort of the Ministry of Finance and the 
Ministry of Defense, some 150 experienced 
tax collectors, who had been called into the 
military as a part of the general mobiliza- 
tion draft of 1968, were returned to their 
civilian pursuits. Additionally, the Finance 
Ministry is training more tax collectors. 

Our advisors have been working with the 
GVN Director General of Taxation and we 
have 5 tax experts, plus 1 British tax expert 
provided by the United Nations, to help im- 
prove tax collection procedures, train a staff, 
and work on a general recodification of tax 
laws. 

The GVN’s new tax collection technique 
includes a campaign to collect taxes due 
from medical doctors, lawyers, importers and 
other persons who have access to consider- 
able sums of money per annum. 

Economic Attache Charles Cooper had pre- 
viously told us that the GVN tax revenues 
came from three sources: 

(1) Import taxes. 

(2) Domestic sales taxes. 

(3) Income taxes. 

Cooper said that the import taxes are not 
domestic revenue taxes, and noted that the 
POL (petroleum, oll and lubricants) tax was 
shifted recently, from the import tax cate- 
gory to the domestic tax category. 

Ambassador Berger told me that the GVN 
collected about 27 billion piasters in taxes 
last year, and that they hope to collect about 
87 billion piasters this year. They have a goal 
of some 50 billion piasters for next year. 
Cooper indicated that some 10 billion of this 
year’s amount will be In income taxes, but 
that the new tax collection system may triple 
the amount in the income tax category. 
Cooper said that there is a real property tax, 
but it is very poorly administered, and effects 
mostly urban areas. He felt much improve- 
ment could be made. 

I am pleased with the new approach of the 
Government of Vietnam regarding taxes, al- 
though I feel that such positive steps should 
have been taken long ago. I do recognize that 
& complete taxation system is new to the 
citizens of Vietnam and recognize the ad- 
versities under which the Minister of Fi- 
mance has operated in a wartime environ- 
ment. But an adequate and fair tax system 
is basic to a better democracy. 

Mr. Cooper informed us that a new tax 
package will be presented to the GVN As- 
sembly this year. It primarily pertains to 
income taxes and includes a revised system 
for dunning people, apparently on the basis 
that everyone should pay some taxes and the 
wealthy should proportionately pay more 
than the others. Cooper said that both the 
GVN and our advisors felt that the old tax 
rates were too high. 

If everyone paid his fair share in Vietnam, 
inflation could be countered, the GVN’s for- 
eign reserves could be increased, and the 
need for an AID program might be elimi- 
nated. I commend the GVN Minister of Fi- 
nance and his associates for their efforts, and 
I emphasize my hope that they will continue 
to make strenuous efforts to collect the taxes 
to which the Government of Vietnam is 
rightfully entitled. 

(2) Smuggling 

Ambassador indicated that within a few 
days after the establishment of the Inter- 
Ministerial Committee, instructions were is- 
sued for immediate tightening up of arrival 
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and departure procedures at Ton San Nhut 
Air Force base near Saigon. Previously black 
marketeers went to Bangkok, Singapore or 
Hong Kong for two or three days and 
brought back suitcases full of goods pur- 
chased on the trip. They were given only cur- 
sory examination by GVN Customs, paying 
nominal charges along the way. 

However, after the instructions were is- 
sued and with cooperation and advice from 
the U.S. Customs officials, including those 
working with the GVN Fraud Repression 
Section, several seizures were made. One big 
ring engaged in transporting U.S. dollars 
was uncovered. A Vietnamese Army Major 
was apprehended and was charged with the 
serious GVN crime of participating in eco- 
nomic activity damaging to and against the 
best interest of the Government of Vietnam. 

As search procedures were tightened and 
travel to and from Vietnam was restricted— 
and unofficial travel to and from Bangkok 
and Hong Kong was practically eliminated— 
more customs violations were detected. A 
Deputy of the Lower House of the Assembly 
was apprehended taking out a few thousand 
dollars while going on a trip abroad. A raid 
on the Saigon main post office occurred, An- 
other currency ring involving postal em- 
Ployees, among others, was uncovered. Am- 
bassador Berger told us that several com- 
panies had been found engaging in currency 
and customs violations. Their books were 
being examined when we were there. 

Ambassador Berger stated that strict anti- 
smuggling enforcement has been going on in 
Vietnam since March of 1970. The Vietnamese 
are trying but the job is difficult. For one 
thing, there are many small ports on the 
coast of Vietnam and GVN Customs patrols 
cannot cover every area. 

Thomas Naughton, Assistant to AID Di- 
rector Mossier and an active member on 
the U.S, Mission's Irregular Practices Com- 
mittee, stated that one of the big problems 
in the smuggling field is the amount of un- 
der-invoicing. Naughton said this cannot 
continue if the person who is checking the 
commodities against the invoice is honest. 
The practice is well known. Mr. Naughton 
agreed with me that the addition of several 
trained personnel paid reasonable salaries 
might be the solution to this problem. 


(3) Black marketing and currency 
manipulations 


My discussion of this subject centers on 
both the black marketing of commodities 
and the black marketing, or illicit manipula- 
tions, of currency. 

Our Subcommittee held public hearings on 
this subject in November of 1969. We found 
that the illicit trading of currency and other 
commodities in the black market in Vietnam 
was an extreme problem. While it was very 
difficult to estimate the actual amount, testi- 
mony suggested it was at least $150 million 
annually. This money is drained from legiti- 
mate pursuits and is irretrievably lost from 
any possible increased GVN foreign reserve 
balance. 

Ambassador Berger obviously was well 
aware of the black market's existence and 
was most concerned about doing something 
about it. 

There is little question about the black 
market’s existence. Messrs. Adlerman and 
Morgan told me that they were approached 
by Vietnamese money changers in the main 
section of Saigon in 1966. Charles Mangers, 
my Administrative Assistant, and I were 
similarly accosted in November of 1970. The 
offer was something in the neighborhood of 
$500 U.S. for the piaster equivalent of 
$1,250 U.S. The transfer of currency was not 
to take place on the street but, instead, at 
a business address in downtown Saigon. We 
passed the building which appeared to be a 
legitimate place of business. We had not been 
downtown more than 20 minutes when the 
offer was made, 
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Ambassador Berger said U.S. officials have 
been working closely with the Vietnamese in 
this fleld. Heretofore, we have tried to con- 
trol the amount of money available for use 
in the post exchanges, in the purchase of 
postal money orders, and in the disallowance 
of the purchase of travelers checks But we 
were told that the real problem arises from 
the discrepancy between the pre-October 20, 
1970, exchange rate of 118 piasters equal $1 
U.S. and the black market rate, which has 
been as high as 440 piasters equal $1 U.S. 
One of the essential reforms was to raise the 
accommodation rate, which was done in 
October 1970, bringing it to 275 pilasters 
equal $1 U.S. Mr. Cooper indicated that this 
had the immediate effect of equalizing the 
military payment certificate (MPC) rate, be- 
cause of the troop withdrawal, to a similar 
275 rate, so that there now is no percentage 
of gain for the traffickers to engage in this 
particular type of exchange. Military pay- 
ment certificates are scrip issued by the U.S, 
Department of Defense in the same denomi- 
Nations as a U.S, dollar, up to a $20 bill. 
Military personnel and authorized civilians 
use MPC’s in post exchange, commissaries, 
clubs and messes as another device to at- 
tempt to combat inflation. The scrip is calied 
in at irregular intervals and new scrip is- 
sued, again to discourage illicit currency 
trading. Mr. Cooper also said he thinks that 
although the “piaster-to-green” black mar- 
ket rate was as high as 440-to-1 in July of 
1970, he felt that it had fluctuated from a 
low of 390 ps equal $1 U.S. to a high of 
420 equal $1 U.S. in December of 1970, This 
still provides a good margin for the fraudu- 
lent manipulator. 

When I asked if officials were able to 
identify operators in the illicit money mar- 
ket, Ambassador Berger said the GVN au- 
thorities know who many of them are. They 
have gone after some of them but they are 
not doing enough in this regard. Their em- 
phasis is more on fining a culprit, once ap- 
prehended, and then releasing him back into 
their society. Mr. Berger feels there should 
be more emphasis on the part of the GVN 
in getting non-Vietnamese citizens involved 
in currency manipulations out of the coun- 
try. 

I asked if the GVN Assembly had passed a 
law against black marketing in Vietnam, 
with particular reference to street stalls 
that openly sell at black market prices GI 
clothing, cigarettes, liquor, post exchange 
items and almost any small item made in 
the United States. No one was certain of 
this, except to say that the Vietnamese police 
frequently “sweep the streets” to confiscate 
these goods and materials. 

Ambassador Berger feels that the Vietnam- 
ese, particularly since the spring of 1970, 
have the will to control black marketing and 
that they have made some progress in this 
regard. More must be made. As he said to us, 
“It is an absolute requirement, on their side 
and in our own interest. These dollars are 
going out the back door and they can't 
expect us to replace these dollars, and the 
message has got through to them.” Coupled 
with this is the increasing crescendo of criti- 
cism of the government—both by Members 
of the Assembly and members of the press. A 
great deal of this is manifested in demands 
for correction of existing conditions, and de- 
mands for investigations in such areas as 
black marketing. 

I understand that the GVN Minister of the 
Economy and the Minister of Finance—the 
two officials who are the most responsibly 
concerned—are well aware of this problem, 
and that they have a sincere desire to remedy 
it. That is good, because I don't believe it 
can be impressed upon the Government of 
Vietnam enough that it is incumbent upon 
them to put a stop to these Illicit currency 
manipulations and to curtail smuggling as 
well. This is so because the mood of our 
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Congress for the past several years has been 
to spend less and less on AID, particularly 
when we know that it is simply plugging a 
gap in a country’s domestic program that has 
been caused by the siphoning of some of its 
needed currency through a black market op- 
eration. It is important for the GVN to know 
that AID does not receive its appropriation 
money from an eyerfiowing horn of plenty. 
It also is obviously to the Government of 
Vietnam's benefit to straighten out these ne- 
farious practices once and for all. 


(b) Irregular practices committee 


Robert R. Parker, an attache of our Em- 
bassy and assistant to AID Director Donald 
G. MacDonald from September 1967 until Oc- 
tober 1969, was also Chairman of the Irregu- 
lar Practices Committee of the American Em- 
bassy in Saigon. This was a committee estab- 
lished by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker on 
August 30, 1967 with the purpose of dealing 
with a number of problem areas, not the least 
of which were black marketing and currency 
manipulations. Although the enabling mem- 
orandum indicated GVN concern over the 
same subjects, the Committee's charter 
called for the development of ways and 
means to prevent the involvement of U.S. 
personnel in any activity contrary to United 
States or GVN laws or regulations. 

Interestingly enough, Ambassador Bunker's 
comments in his document setting up the 
group still are of concern to us today. He 
said: 

“I have become increasingly concerned by 
reports of irregular practices involving 
illegal currency dealing, contracts calling for 
payment in U.S. dollars although plaster 
payment would be less expensive, diversion 
of Post Exchange into the private sector of 
the Vietnamese economy and illegal activities 
of PX concessionaires.” (Emphasis supplied). 

Mr. Parker testified that the committee did 
not handle individual cases, nor did it 
promulgate regulations, Instead, it con- 
sidered ways to identify problems and to take 
action to correct them. That is, the commit- 
tee suggested policy and actions but looked 
to the individual agencies to implement same 
in accordance with their own procedures. 
The committee has considered many actions 
to carry out its assignment, from initiating 
changes to tighten currency controls, to 
working out arrangements for the suspension 
and debarment of contractor personnel en- 
gaged in black market or other illicit 
activities, More stringent post exchange serv- 
ice and commissary regulations have been 
included in their activities. 

Mr. Parker indicated that an intensive 
enforcement effort against the black market 
was undertaken in the summer of 1968 and 
was still very much in force when he departed 
in the fall of 1969. This included close liaison 
between the GVN customs and their Ameri- 
can Customs adyisors, the miltiary investi- 
gative services, the security section at our 
Embassy, and AID. 

Thomas Naughton told us, that although 
the original committee had military repre- 
sentation, this has been increased to include 
representatives from MACV J-1, MACV 
Protocol, the Adjutant General, Provost Mar- 
shal, and the Head of Procurement for MACV, 
the latter because of the number of Defense- 
financed contracts in Vietmam. It includes 
those who would be directly responsible for 
diversions from the post exchanges. Ambas- 
sador Berger felt that this committee was of 
particular importance so that someone from 
the Embassy should chair it and he has been 
chosen to do so. 

The Consul General, the Chief of the U.S. 
Customs team, the Chief of the Internal 
Revenue Service, and similar persons of equal 
importance are either members or alternate 
members to the Committee. 

It appears to me that this Committee serves 
an important interdepartmental function, 
with particular emphasis on coordination 
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among the various departments and agencies 
involved. It should be remembered, of course, 
that its jurisdiction is really limited to Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam but it hopes 
to utilize its expertise for effective work with 
the broader jurisdictioned GVN Inter- 
Ministerial Committee. 

Several of these problems—smuggling, 
black marketing, debarment of U.S. civilians 
engaged in such practices, the need for more 
effective GVN tax collections—came up in 
our hearings on November 18, 1969. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, by letter dated November 
19, 1969, I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of State about 
these matters. I received replies from both 
Departments by letters dated December 10, 
1969. I am inserting those letters into this 
record, in the Appendix as Exhibit Number 5. 

In the intervening year, the GVN Inter- 
Governmental Committee and the U.S, Mis- 
sion’s Irregular Practices Committee have 
been putting forth what they consider to be 
strenuous efforts to correct the conditions. 
However, the problems seemed to have been 
as prevalent and pernicious when I was in 
Saigon in November of 1970 as they had been 
the year before when I wrote to the Secre- 
tarles about them, and they have not been 
corrected today. 


(c) Need for coordinated American effort 


The Volunteers for Vietnam discussed a 
subject in their report which bears repeating. 

Initially, AID was active in Vietnam and 
then, in 1967, CORDS was created. Today, 
AID is busy coping with the problem of 
stabilization and reform in the GVN. As 
such, it carries the major responsibility of 
advising to the GVN Ministries in Saigon. 
It does not work to the extent that it should 
in pushing GVN Ministries to pursue devel- 
opment programs in the countryside, or even 
in the cities for that matter. 

CORDS, on the other hand, provides ad- 
visory staffs for the GVN in the field—at the 
Corps, Province and District levels. Although 
CORDS headquarters is near Saigon, CORDS 
does little GVN Ministerial advising. As such, 
CORDS has little appreciation of the prob- 
lems encountered at the Ministerial level. 

I recommend a single agency, or at least 
a new position with rank of Deputy Ambas- 
sador who is capable of running both agen- 
cies, both away from the control of MACV, 
except for support assistance. This approach 
would obviously be much better for the pur- 
poses of long-range, development planning, if 
both agencies were centered under one head. 
It is apparent that there is much to be done 
in regards to overall planning for the future 
of Vietnam—including the establishment of 
priorities of programs and localities. The 
common sense approach would be to shore 
up the agencies into a strongly led organiza- 
tional structure under the direction of one 
person. 

(d) Post exchanges 


On Thursday, September 27, 1966, Mr. 
Frank A. Bartimo, then the Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel for Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs, Department of Defense, briefed Messrs. 
Adlerman and Morgan just prior to the first 
Subcommittee trip to Vietnam. 

At that time Mr. Bartimo explained there 
were only 28,000 Military Assistance Group 
(MAG) personnel in Vietnam in early 1965. 
And there was only about $1 million of post 
exchange business transacted yearly then. 
Also, the post exchanges were operated by 
the U.S. Navy. 

However, when the buildup began in late 
1965, General Westmoreland decided that 
the post exchange situation was beyond the 
Navy's normal capability, so an orderly tran- 
sition to joint Army-Air Force control com- 
menced and by December of 1965 the latter 
joint force was completely in charge. 

Mr. Bartimo advised that, at the time of 
thë meeting, the volume of post exchange 
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business in Vietnam had grown to about $11 
million per month for some 300,000 U.S. 
troops, 30,000 Free Force personnel, and 1,800 
eligible U.S. civilians in June of 1966, and 
that they anticipated this volume to climb 
to some $17 million monthly within a month 
or 80. 

Mr. Bartimo stressed the amount of har- 
bor congestion, particularly at the Saigon 
port, at that time, unguarded warehouses 
due to the congestion, with pilferage result- 
ing. He then stressed the attempts to prevent 
pilferage by instituting Military Police and 
dog patrols, joint surveillance patrols with 
Vietnamese security police, and guards placed 
on truck convoys from the ships to the post 
exchange warehouses. Mr. Bartimo felt that 
increased surveillance and closer accounting 
and auditing procedures would keep the loss 
in what had been a rather confused situation 
theretofore down to the 4% that the Army- 
Air Force normally provided for through their 
reserve fund, 

Mr. Bartimo placed a considerable amount 
of emphasis on the controls that had recently 
been introduced into the PX system in Viet- 
nam to make sure that only those who were 
properly eligible would be purchasing com- 
modities from the post exchanges and then 
only for their own use. This was‘ important 
to keep such items from showing up in the 
street stalls on the streets of Saigon where 
they would then easily enter the blackmarket. 
As such Bartimo mentioned punch out PX 
cards which would control the number of 
special items sold to eligibles, such as liquor, 
cigarettes, and camera film. Secondly, the use 
of watermarked PX identification cards 
which would be very difficult to duplicate, 
to fall into unauthorized hands. Thirdly, the 
use of sales slips for purchases over $10.00, 
which identified the buyer, and which were 
compiled so that it could be readily deter- 
mined if there was any particular pattern 
of purchasing by one person or a group act- 
ing in combine. 

Thus, Mr. Bartimo was satisfied the sales- 
to-customers aspect of the post exchange 
business in Vietnam was in good hands. 

The one area that was not covered, by Mr. 
Bartimo, was the manner and method of 
procuring these post exchange items. That is 
to say, the way in which the vendors, sup- 
pliers and their agents and the items they 
were carrying, were presented to and selected 
by the officials of the post exchange system. 
And if this had been done, I believe the re- 
sponsible individuals would have uncovered 
“a sleeping giant” in a situation that I will 
describe in more detail in the next major 
section of my report. 


B, Korea 


Unfortunately, our party's stay in Korea 
was extremely brief. But in the short time 
that was available to us, we were able to 
meet with Ambassador William Porter, AID 
Director Howard E. Houston, and several 
members of the U.S. Mission including rep- 
resentatives from the 8th U.S. Army sta- 
tioned in the capital city of Seoul. 

We found Ambassador Porter to be a 
candid and obviously capable career diplo- 
mat, very much on top of his difficult as- 
signment. He was personally conversant with 
both the broad sweep and the technical de- 
tails of the American establishment in Korea, 
including the military situation (which is 
sort of an omnipresent concern for South 
Korea officials), our foreign aid program and 
the economic situation in the private sector. 
It was apparent to us that Ambassador Por- 
ter admires and appreciates the strength 
and aggressiveness of the Korean people, and 
their ability to work extremely hard on all 
levels to overcome what many people only a 
few years ago thought were insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Korea, which in English means “The Land 
of the Morning Calm,” is a mountainous 
peninsula in northeast Asia separating the 
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Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The Re- 
public of Korea is located south of the 38th 
Parallel, It was established in 1945 when the 
first free elections sponsored by the United 
Nations were held. Thereafter, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee was chosen President on July 20, 1948, 
and the republic was formally proclaimed on 
August 15, 1948. South Korea is about the 
size of the State of Indiana. 


1. History 


The history of Korea spans some 4,300 
years. It began with the legendary Tangoon, 
who unified a number of primitive tribes into 
a single kingdom in 2333 B.C. Many king- 
doms rose and disappeared in the ensuing 
years. In 668 A.D. the Silla Kingdom (founded 
in 57 B.C.) united the entire country for the 
first time. This kingdom remained until re- 
placed by the Koryo Dynasty in 918 A.D. The 
Koryo Dynasty instituted a system of civil 
service examinations, laws were codified, and 
in 1234 A.D. movable metal type began to be 
used for printing. 

When the Koryo Dynasty was replaced by 
the Yi Dynasty in 1392, Hangul—the Korean 
alphabet—was invented, accurate rain gauges 
were used to furnish crop estimates, and lit- 
erature and the arts flourished. In the same 
Dynasty, in 1952, Admiral Yi Sunshin de- 
feated an invading Japanese fleet by using 
ironclad warships for the first time in the 
history of the world, In 1628 a shipwrecked 
Dutchman became the first Occidental to 
enter Korea, and after spending several years 
he returned to Holland to write the first 
book on Korea to be published in the Western 
World. 

As time passed, Korea, composed of a ho- 
mogeneous society dominated by Chinese and 
Confusian heritage, came under the domi- 
nation of the Japanese. The Portsmouth 
Treaty, which concluded the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905 and which was mediated 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, recognized 
Korea's complete independence. Korean his- 
torians, however, feel that this treaty gave 
Japan a free hand in Korea, to the point that 
through a series of usurpations, Japan an- 
nexed Korea in 1910. Although the Koreans 
stubbornly resisted this oppressive rule, Ja- 
pan continued to dominate them until Japan 
itself was defeated in World War II by the Al- 
lied nations. 

At the Cairo Conference in November of 
1943, it was agreed that all of Korea should 
be “free and independent.” However, at the 
Potsdam Conference in July of 1945, the 38th 
Parallel was designated as the line dividing 
the Russian and United States occupation 
of Korea, The occupation was ostensibly to 
facilitate the surrender of the defeated Jap- 
anese army. United States troops entered 
Korea on September 8, 1945, and by June 29, 
1949, our troops had been withdrawn. Rus- 
sian troops entered Korea on August 10, 1945. 
They then proceeded to organize the Social- 
ists and Communists and blocked efforts to 
let the Koreans unite their own country. 
United Nations representatives who were to 
supervise a free election in 1948 were denied 
entrance to North Korea. Instead, a puppet 
Communist government was set up. 

Finally, on June 25, 1950, the North Ko- 
reans—instigated, armed and urged on by 
the Russians—invaded South Korea. There- 
after the United States and fifteen other 
United Nations members, responded in vary- 
ing degrees to the call of the UN General 
Assembly and Security Council, and sent all 
types of military aid to the beleagured na~- 
tion, until the war was ended and an armis- 
tice signed at Panmunjom three years later. 

The war left the southern portion of the 
peninsula in shambles. Beginning with the 
armistice, the Koreans have accomplished a 
truly remarkable recovery, with our help. In 
late 1953, many economists thought of Korea 
as a permanent “economic basket case” 
which the United States would have to 
“carry” indefinitely. This, fortunately for all 
concerned, has not been so, While the United 
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States has put a great deal of money into 
Korea—some $5 billion in military assistance 
and some $4 billion in economic aid—it is 
apparent that we have jointly succeeded in 
rebuilding a nation of the free world. 

A great deal of credit for this success story 
must be given to the Korean people. They ac- 
cepted the challenge and, through their 
initiative and perseverance, they have suc- 
cessfully rebuilt their country and have 
moved forward into a competitive trading 
position with many other countries of the 
free world. From its postwar ruins, the coun- 
try has progressed exceptionally well and in 
such a relatively short period of time. This 
recovery occurred in a country almost de- 
void of natural resources. The poor soil re- 
quires a great deal of limestone to reduce the 
acid content; the coal is of poor quality, and 
there are practically no iron deposits. A mod- 
ern Korea, however, has emerged from this 
unlikely setting. 


2. Agency for International Development 


Our AID program to Korea has been a re- 
markable success, In fact, lt has moved along 
so well that it is now in the phasing out proc- 
ess. In 1964, for instance, there were more 
than 600 full-time Americans in Korea work- 
ing for AID. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1971, however, there were 92 Americans in the 
Korean AID program and by next July the 
number will be down to 70 persons, with the 
expectation that it will be down to 35 people 
in 1972. Perhaps AID Director Howard E. 
Houston is the man who could be the “Close- 
down Czar” that Senator Ribicoff was speak- 
ing about. 

Mr. Houston informed us that our AID 
m‘ssion last summer signed the last “‘sup- 
porting assistance” agreement with Korea, 
in the amount of $10 million. This is an 
outright grant agreement which has been 
used extensively, to help that country in the 
past. Additionally, we still have a technical 
assistance program running at the rate of 
about $3.4 million annually. This is used pri- 
marily for industrial productivity to send 
medium-level industrialists to the United 
States to learn quality control, manufactur- 
ing “knowhow,” and to assist Korean indus- 
try in moving from its present, small scale, 
non-precision base to heavy industry geared 
to the assembly line concept and requiring 
high levels of engineering output. This is 
believed necessary for Korea to realize its full 
economic potential. Some $25 million in de- 
velopment and program loans also was re- 
quested for the current budget, to be used in 
the agricultural area. It is to be paid back 
in dollars but the Koreans believe they need 
it for agricultural equipment, to purchase 
farms, to direct future programming toward 
improved research techniques and to formu- 
late long range agricultural policy. Fiscal 
year 1970 showed some $76 million in Pub- 
lic Law 480 commodities, including some $40 
m* ion in dollar credit sales, This is because 
Korea still imports a considerable amount of 
foodstuffs, including about 10 percent of its 
annual rice need, as only about 26 percent of 
the land is arable. Even so, they hope to 
become self-sufficient in rice production in 
3 or 4 years. Finally, some $800,000 annually 
is used for family planning. The average 
population increase has been about 2.1 per- 
cent heretofore but the family planning pro- 
gram apparently has served to decrease the 
population growth rate to 1.9 percent. The 
Government's goal is to decrease the annual 
growth rate to 1.5 percent at the end of its 
third five-year plan which would be in 1977. 

3. The Economy, Including Exports and 

Imports 

Our Embassy works very closely with the 
Economic Planning Board of Korea, and the 
relationship has been a very close and pro- 
ductive one, Korea has embarked on its sec- 
ond five-year economic development plan, 
which commenced in 1967. Indications are 
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that it has achieved most of its goals some 
two years ahead of the target date. 

Once chiefiy an agricultural country, Ko- 
rea has made a rapid transition to a society 
based on industry organized around the free 
enterprise principle. Approximately half of 
the population is now engaged in other than 
agricultural endeavors, A large portion of the 
industrial base is concerned with the import 
of resources and the subsequent export of the 
resources in the form of finished products. 
In this manner, textiles, plywood from logs 
imported from the Sumatra and the Philip- 
pines, and wigs are the principal exports 
competing successfully in the international 
market. Electrical machinery, yarns and fa- 
brics also are exported but to a lesser de- 
gree. Because of all this, industrial growth 
was at an all-time high in 1969-70. 

Prior to that time, Mr. Houston said, the 
Korean Government really “got down to 
brass tacks” in 1964 and 1965 when they in- 
stituted a lot of major reforms. They de- 
valued the Won, the local currency, which 
was very helpful. They also changed their tax 
system and they instituted a rigorous tax 
collection system, which increased their tax 
revenues by almost 40 percent per year for 
the last five years, and they also have been 
concentrating on their export program. 

By 1969, the per capita GNP was $228.00, 
or something over $7 billion in U.S. dollars 
for the entire country. This represented an 
increase of 13.4 percent over the previous year 
and the Korean Government estimates the 
GNP growth to be at 9.7 percent for 1970, 
making the necessary downward adjustment 
for inflation, which is a problem there as 
well as here at home. In fact, the wholesale 
price index went up 9.1 percent in 1970 with 
Seoul being hit even harder, with a 12.7 per- 
cent increase. As part of the industrial in- 
crease, it should be noted that in the manu- 
facturing industries, there was a 17.6 percent 
increase for 1970. This is a very impressive 
figure. Additionally, the 9.7 percent increase 
in the GNP growth rate for 1970 is the first 
time since 1966 that the rate of growth has 
slipped below 10 percent. And all of this has 
been going on with a budget that has been 
kept in balance since 1964. 

In 1969, Korea’s exports totaled $623 mil- 
lion, representing an increase of 37 percent 
over the previous year. Of this amount, $312 
million of exports went to the United States, 
an increase of 33 percent over the previous 
year. Korea had to import some $1.8 billion 
of commodities, however. Of this amount, 
some $530 million in goods came from the 
United States. This represented an increase 
of 18 percent over the 1968 level. Principal 
imports were wheat, which is used principally 
for bread and noodles, non-electrical ma- 
chinery, cotton, and iron and steel scrap. 

Unfortunately, because of Korea’s urgent 
need to develop an even greater industrial 
base and also because of its lack of self- 
sufficiency in food production, the country 
experienced a trade gap in 1969 of about $1 
billion, as imports exceeded exports by some 
$1.2 billion. Korea, at the end of 1969, had a 
foreign exchange reserve of about $549 mil- 
lion, although part of this represented ex- 
tensive use of credits. As the level of exports 
increases and the rate of imports decreases, 
merchandise imports and exports are pro- 
jected to balance out by 1976. The deficit on 
goods and services and on current account 
are projected to be reduced to reasonable 
amounts of $349 million and $551 million, 
respectively, at the same time. The economy 
of Korea appears to be in good shape. 

4. Education 

Educationally, enormous strides have been 
made. Out of a total population of 31 mil- 
lion, there are 614 million youngsters en- 
rolled in more than 8,400 primary and sec- 
ondary schools. There are also 500 persons 
Per 100,000 enrolled in the nation’s 171 uni- 
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versities and colleges, including 103 junior 
colleges. About 3.5 percent of the total GNP 
is spent on education. 

The City of Seoul in many ways epitomizes 
the Korean postwar experience. The Korean 
Government has deliberately set out to make 
it the showcase city of the Orient, It was, of 
course, almost totally flattened during the 
war. It is now a stunning metropolis of high 
rise buildings, with elevated roads and neat 
and attractive suburbs. It has been beauti- 
fully planned. In spite of the modern sky- 
scrapers, it has retained many of the charm- 
ing older buildings: gates, temples, and at 
least three palaces of the former kings. The 
population of Seoul has quadrupled in the 
two decades since the war. It now has 5% 
million inhabitants. City planners in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its environs would 
find it interesting to know that Seoul will 
commence work on a subway in 1971. 


5. The future of the country 


Insofar as the future of the country is 
concerned, the Koreans have a great deal of 
faith in themselves. They have changed their 
theme from “Korea in the Far East” to “Ko- 
rea in the world” for the late 1970's. Their 
economic planners believe the Korean econ- 
omy will indeed be listed in the upper group 
of the advancing nations by that time, and 
they anticipate the economy to far exceed 
$500 annually per capita income. The na- 
tion’s exports are also expected to increase 
to more than $5 billion annually by then. 
From my brief but pleasant exposure to this 
country, this would not surprise me in the 
least. 

As a visiting American, I could not help 
but be impressed by the warmth and genu- 
ine esteem with which Koreans regard Amer- 
icans. We spilled our blood and our treasure 
in Korea and the Korean citizenry have not 
forgotten. We sought nothing in that war 
but to help a friendly nation, under the guns 
of its aggression-minded neighbors, Russian- 
dominated North Korea and Red China. I 
think the Koreans appreciate that fact and 
their obvious affection for America is very 
heartening to me. 

C. The Philippine Islands 


Our party arrived in the Philippines on 
November 16, 1970. For my Administrative 
Assistant, Mr. Mangers, it was a familiar 
scene because he had served in the Navy 
during the Philippines Campaign in 1944 and 
1945. When he was last in Manila in 1945, he 
saw the city in rubble, It has been happily 
restored to its original beauty and twenty- 
five years intervening saw expansion and 
modernization that is truly amazing. 

The Republic of the Philippines occupies 
an archipelago in the western Pacific, some 
500 miles from the southeast coast of Asia 
and some 7,000 miles from San Francisco, 
California. It is composed of 7,100 small is- 
lands with eleven major islands comprising 
the bulk of the country, The nation is about 
the size of the State of Arizona. 


1. HISTORY 


Manila Bay is one of the finest harbors in 
the Far East. Quezon City is now the official 
capital of the Philippines but, pending its 
completion many of the government offices 
remain in Manila. Historically, the archipel- 
ago was visited by Magellan in 1521 and 
seized by the Spanish in 1571 as a part of 
their overseas empire. The islands, named 
after King Philip II of Spain, were ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris on 
December 10, 1898, following the Spanish- 
American War. The United States paid Spain 
$20 million for the territory at that time. By 
Act of Congress in 1934, the Philippines were 
to gain their independence in 1946. 

The Japanese attacked the Philippines at 
the same time that they attacked Pearl Har- 
bor in December of 1941. General Douglas 
MacArthur and a force of 15,000 Americans 
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and 140,000 Filipino regulars and reserves 
gallantly defended the area, hopelessly out- 
manned, until Bataan and Corregidor fell 
in May of 1942. Independence was proclaimed 
for the Philippines according to schedule on 
July 4, 1946. 
2. Resources 

The Philippines Island resources include 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining, lumber- 
ing and fishing. Some 42 percent of the land 
area is covered by forests. The islands are 
also rich in mineral resources such as gold, 
silver, lead, zinc, nickel, copper, iron, coal, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese. The chief 
agricultural products are manila hemp from 
abaca, copra, sugar, corn, tobacco, and, of 
course, rice. The latter has been tremendous- 
ly successful by virtue of the “Miracle rice” 
high yield strains that have been developed 
and that I will discuss more thoroughly at 
this point. 


3. International Rice Research Institute and 
“Miracle Rice” 


During our stay in Manila, we met with 
Mr. Thomas C. Niblock, Director of the AID 
Mission for the Philippines. He is an Asian 
specialist having served with AID in South 
Korea, Afghanistan, and for 5 years as a 
Special Assistant to the President of the 
United States on Economic Development in 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Niblock explained that the Interna- 
tional Rice Research Institute was estab- 
lished at Los Bafios, a short distance from 
Manila, by the Ford and Rockefeller Founda- 
tions in the early 1960's. The Center has 
been funded jointly by the two foundations 
to the extent of some $23 million, $8 to 10 
million of this having been put into plant 
facilities and the remainder into annual 
operations. Only recently AID has been asked, 
and has agreed, to share in the annual 
budget, on a one-third basis with the Foun- 
dations beginning in the past year. The 
total budget is $2.2 million annually. 

The Institute, as we learned in Vietnam, 
has accomplished a great deal in its short 
existence. Scientists working out of the In- 
stitute developed several strains of hybrid 
rice, IR-8 “miracle rice” being one of the 
first and better known, which promises to 
take the “Green Revolution” very much out 
of the talking stage and into the real world. 

Headed by Dr. Robert Chandler, formerly 
the President of the University of New 
Hampshire, the Institute has an interna- 
tional staff of agronomists, biologists and 
agricultural specialists, approximately 70 
percent of whom are Asians. 

The “new rice” the institute helped to de- 
velop not only has a higher per-acre yield 
but it also can yleld three crops per year 
instead of two where local growing condi- 
tions permit. There is a continuing process 
involved in improving the rice varieties and 
in gradually moving into other things on a 
minor basis, as well. For instance, as the rice 
supply becomes sufficient in country after 
country, the need to continue to increase the 
rice yield will decline. At that point, the In- 
stitute’s emphasis will be on multiple crop- 
pings and other agricultural improvements. 
The Institute has done a useful job in de- 
veloping small farm tools for seeding and 
planting, threshing and drying, and harvest- 
ing purposes. AID has assisted this program 
to the extent of some $2 million in the past 
four to six years. 

We were advised that we really don’t know 
at this stage what the implications of the 
Institute’s work are. Certainly, if the “new 
rice” can be cultivated throughout Asia it 
could well be the solution to the constant 
shortage of rice and the resultant hunger 
that haunts the Asian world. But, its de- 
velopment has cultural and political impli- 
cations as well which are presently difficult 
to assess, taking into consideration the geo- 
graphical and population magnitude of Com- 
munist domination in Asia. 
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I cannot help but marvel and rejoice at 
the Institute’s accomplishments to date. 
Armed with a sum of money which compared 
to our military expenditures is an insignifi- 
cant amount, these scientists have, in only a 
few years, developed something which has 
the potential of being at least a partial cure 
for the chronic hunger which has plagued 
Asia for centuries. 

Traveling to Asia fresh from our Subcom- 
mittee’s second series of public hearings into 
the TFX airplane contract award, I could 
not help but wonder what enormously good 
things we could have accomplished had we 
been able to channel even a portion of the 
funds which we frittered away on that ill- 
conceived aircraft into projects like those 
conducted by the IRRI. By way of compari- 
son, I note, for instance, that our Subcom- 
mittee witnesses estimated the United States 
Government spent some $375 million on the 
F-111B contract, which was the Navy version 
of the TFX, before the Congress ordered it 
scrapped as unsatisfactory for carrier use. 
That represents more than 15 times the 
amount of money spent by the International 
Rice Research Institute in more than 8 years 
of work. 

The investment in the F-111B had a re- 
turn of near zero (except for some research 
and development technology that could be 
passed on to later types of aircraft); we 
cannot yet calculate the benefit to Asia 
and indeed to mankind that will flow from 
the $23 million wisely invested by the Rock- 
efeller and Ford foundations and our Gov- 
ernment in the work of the IRRI over the 
last decade. But we can safely say that it is 
truly an impressive piece of work and one of 
which we, as a nation, can be justifiably 
proud. 


4. Agency for International Development 


Mr. Niblock told us that AID to the Philip- 
pines was first established in the early 1950’s. 
Although not going into detail, he said the 
program then was considerably larger than 
it is today. 

At present, we have a fairly small AID 
program and one which, in Niblock’s judg- 
ment, is extremely effective. We have a total 
staff of about 80 Americans, 8 of whom work 
perhaps 200 Filipino employees. 

Total annual expenditures are now at the 
$10 million level, about double the size they 
were 5 years ago, with about $5 million of 
this going to Family Planning programs, and 
the remainder committed to an increasingly 
concentrated technical assistance program in 
agriculture and provincial development, with 
continuing activities in public safety and 
health, especially malaria gradication. 

The Family Planning Program in the Phil- 
tppines is the second largest that AID is sup- 
porting. It is a relatively new phenomenon in 
that country, having been in existence for 
perhaps two and one-half years. However, it 
was brought to the Philippines at the re- 
quest of that government and the Govern- 
ment is fully behind it, recognizing it as 
both a social and an economic problem, not- 
withstanding the Catholic traditions of the 
country. Mr. Niblock indicated that the 
newspapers, too, have given particularly 
strong support to the program with some 
aspect of it being discussed almost daily. 

The program is based heavily on the pri- 
vate sector, with AID supplying most of the 
funds. There are some 25 separate groups 
that are actively engaged in some type of 
family planning in the Philippines. These 
include the Family Planning Organization of 
the Philippines, the national affiliate of the 
International Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion with some 50 clinics in country plus 
training programs, and the Institute of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Care, an existing or- 
ganization headed by a Filipino woman and 
a past President of the Medical Association 
of the Philippines. This is a clinic that was 
in existence before family planning started, 
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but it now supports some 150 clinics in the 
family planning program. AID has several 
project agreements with these groups, all 
of which are approved by the Philippine 
Government. All in all, there arè some 400 
clinics in existence throughout the Philip- 
pines, with some 200,000 acceptors of some 
form of birth control reporting to these 
clinics. Where there were few such persons a 
few years ago, it is now anticipated that 
there will be some 500,000 acceptors utilizing 
the services of some 800 clinics by July of 
1971. 

While the Republic of the Philippines has 
little Government money to place in the pro- 
gram, it has some official participation 
through services in kind. In addition, Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos, who established a 
Population Commission about a year ago, has 
made several strong public statements in 
support of the program. Mrs. Marcos, too, 
has stated that she wants to give special 
emphasis and sponsorship to the program. 
She would like to see the development of a 
Population Center to bring the several or- 
ganizations under one roof and to create 
some degree of coordination among them 
while leaving the main leadership of the pro- 
gram in the private sector. 

Two bills were introduced into the Philip- 
pine Congress last year calling for formal 
status for the Population Commission as 4 
Legislative-approved body, and also to pro- 
vide the Commission with some operating 
funds. While the proposals were not ap- 
proved, Mr. Niblock indicated the Chairman 
of the Population Commission—who is also 
the National Secretary of Education—the 
Secretary of Social Welfare, and the Execu- 
tive Director of the Population Commission 
have been working on the draft of new legis- 
lation in this regard, and that they have 
been discussing it with key Congressional 
leaders in the hopes that the Commission 
will be formalized in 1971. 

Mr. Niblock also said that a great deal of 
research is being conducted in the program 
as well. AID has backed a contract between 
the University of Chicago and the University 
of the Philippines wherein Chicago Univer- 
sity evaluates the monthly reports from the 
clinics. This rather sophisticated reporting 
system is maintained at the Department of 
National Defense Center at Camp Aguinaldo 
on the outskirts of Manila. The clinics pres- 
ently interview the acceptors but it is hoped 
that an independent, social worker type of 
interview will be forthcoming soon to help 
in this evaluation procedure. Niblock felt 
that in a few years, they would have enough 
data to determine the effectiveness of the 
present course, or any possible redirection 
thereof. 

Closely related to the reporting procedures 
are the accounting system that AID has put 
into the program. AID has also contracted 
with a well known Filipino management con- 
sultant firm to develop a reporting manual 
for all of the participating organizations, to 
conduct a training program for the man- 
agers of the clinics and the auditors who 
check them out, and to work in conjunc- 
tion with members of the Population Com- 
mission staff to do end-use reporting, ob- 
serving and spot-checking. The AID mission 
also has its own audit program in addition 
to frequent visits by the Area Auditors. 

All of this is concentrating on a reduced 
growth rate for the Philippines. At present 
the growth in population is between 3.2 per- 
cent and 3.5 percent, which Niblock describes 
as “still one of the highest growth rates in 
the world”. The present goal is to reduce 
this to 2.5 percent. 

Mr. Niblock then said that the AID mis- 
sion in the past few years has cut out a great 
many activities that it had been supporting 
in the past. For example, we are not in the 
educational advisory field directly at all al- 
though some teachers are provided in the 
rural areas through our Peace Corps. 
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Conversely, by concentrating our efforts in 
just a few fields, he thinks that we are 
able to collaborate effectively with the “new 
look” that is talked about for AID, Thus, 
instead of attempting to do everything, the 
number of bi-lateral programs in the Philip- 
pines has expanded and the role of the in- 
ternational. agencies, such as the World 
Bank—for public projects—and the Asian 
Development Bank has increased. I want to 
study the “new look” approach in greater 
detail but. certainly, on the surface, Mr. N1- 
block is to be commended for speaking in 
this way. 

In closing our interview, we asked how 
Niblock would compare the people of the 
Philippines in their attempts to try to help 
themselves, with those of the other areas we 
had been in. His response was a very opti- 
mistic one. He is enthused about the poten- 
tial for development in the Philippines in the 
decade ahead. Recalling his service with AID 
in Korea, he said that 15 years ago few econ- 
omists could forecast a viable economic fu- 
ture for Korea. However, as we have found, 
the Koreans defied those pessimistic fore- 
casts and accomplished their own national 
recovery. 

5. The Future of the Country 

Mr. Niblock said the process of moderni- 
zation of technicians has proceeded rather 
uniformly in many of the free nations of Asia, 
so that many of them have a large body of 
well trained technicians to start a young de- 
veloping nation on the right track and to 
make that government work. The Philippines 
are equally as fortunate and in recent years 
President Marcos has turned over many of 
the economic portfolios and important affairs 
of the government to these people with fine 
educations, ten years or more of experience, 
and with youth on their side. Also, the Phil- 
ippines are more fortunate than most de- 
veloping countries in regard to the high 
level of literacy and the growth strength of 
the private sector. Mr. Niblock sees a con- 
certed effort on the part of the Pilipinos to 
do as the Koreans did but with more “plus- 
ses” to commence with. We join him in that 
hope. 

D. Conclusions—Part I 

What is the future of Vietnam? The Volun- 
teers for Vietnam, speaking of the excessive 
bureaucracy, the sustained levels of terror- 
ism on the part of the Communists, the in- 
flation and other economic problems, and the 
moral decay which stems from every war, 
are guardedly optimistic at best. AID officials, 
on the other hand, are quite optimistic about 
the pacification and stabilization efforts and 
turning over existing facilities and projected 
potentials to the Republic of Vietnam, once 
the emphasis on a strong military force has 
diminished. However, AID is concerned with 
an economic base sufficient to pay the coun- 
try’s way both domestically and in the inter- 
national market. 

I think personally that it all boils down 
to the will and determination of the Viet- 
namese people. The United States has gone 
into Vietnam upon the invitation of that 
country’s government, and with our blood 
and our dollars, we have enabled the Vi- 
etnamese to stand upon their own feet. 
Whether they now proceed to walk forward 
into the community of free nations depends 
upon their own desire and resolve individ- 
ually, as free citizens, and collectively, as 
citizens of the Republic of Vietnam. It is up 
to them. All of us hope they will succeed. 

Insofar as our own great country is con- 
cerned, we have proven once again the 
lengths we as the most powerful country in 
the world are prepared to go to further the 
cause of human dignity and international 
justice. But at what price? This tragic war 
has been the most divisive of any in our 
history, save the Civil War. It also has been 
the longest, certainly one of the costliest in 
terms of effort expended. It is rapidly closing 
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in on World War Il—a globai conflict—in 
terms of actual costs. 

We should take a long hard look, it seems 
to me, before we pursue any such under- 
taking again. I say this with particular refer- 
ence to our country’s involvement in the 
unique experience of “tearing down" a coun- 
try, militarily, while seeking to destroy the 
enemy, and “building it up,” economically, 
politically and socially at the same time. This 
has been a tremendously costly undertaking 
in money but more importantly in American 
lives, and.I do not think that we can afford 
ever again to get inyolved in such a con- 
comitant exercise of extremes. 

I recognize that it is difficult to put a 
time-table on the phase-out of technical 
assistance, There also is the desire on the 
part of the AID officials to keep the Commer- 
cial Import Program, or something similar 
that would generate piasters, at the $300 to 
$400 million level annually so long as the 
Government of Vietnam needs to finance its 
military at the present high level, particu- 
larly because of the anticipated drop in 
foreign exchange earnings when our troops 
withdraw. 

We have learned that we should have par- 
ticular concern for fiscal year 1972. I have dis- 
cussed that point extensively in my earlier 
comments under the heading “GVN Foreign 
Reserves,” beginning on page 19 of this re- 
port. I believe that although some AID money 
will undoubtedly be needed for the gradual 
transition from a peacetime to a wartime 
economy, we should proceed very cautiously 
in this regard, and we should watch carefully 
our annual expenditures as we go along. 

We found that AID officials in Vietnam 
were somewhat defensive in their presenta- 
tion to us. They did not at any time volunteer 
information about any of the faults of the 
program which I have pointed out in this 
report. They spoke in glowing terms, but at 
the same time, they seemed to be somewhat 
apologetic as they discussed the dollars that 
they need to continue the program. One gains 
the impression’ that a lot of their efforts have 
been conducted on a “trial and error” basis. 
I think they would get along better with the 
public and the Congress if they would recog- 
nize their mistakes, point them up, take 
criticism in the constructive manner in 
which it is usually offered, and then set out 
to correct the errors. 

I have spoken of our AID program to 
Korea as being the shining example of how 
an AID program in the Far East, coupled 
with national determination, brought a 
country back from the depths. Iam sure that 
mistakes were made in that AID program, 
but it certainly stands as an example of the 
way our foreign aid programs should work 
and I commend those that were directly re- 
sponsible for its success. 

I am particularly interested in AID’s en- 
thusiasm in assisting the Philippines Gov- 
ernment to make itself eligible for some 
financing through the World Bank, the Asian 
Development Bank, and perhaps other inter- 
national monetary institutions. This, as I 
understand it, will be part of the “new look 
for AID” package which the Administration 
will soon present to the Congress. It will 
include, among other things, economic de- 
velopment through multi-lateral agencies 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries through AID on a bilateral basis. 
This proposed legislation is expected to reach 
the Congress in the next few months, 

We did not stop at Cambodia on our trip 
because I felt that the Cambodians, and our 
own people in nearby countries supporting 
Cambodia’s efforts, had enough to do to con- 
tend with the series of unprovoked attacks 
that have been waged by the North Viet- 
namese and the Viet Cong against that coun- 
try. However, since my return it has been 
announced that some $70 million in AID has 
been promised to that war-torn country. 
While it appears that there is a definite need 
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for a determined, anti-Communist Cambo- 
dian Government to obtain guns and am- 
munition to defend themselves against their 
aggressors, Iam primarily concerned with the 
manner in which our AID program is ad- 
ministered there. I understand that the first 
$10 million at least is to be handled on a 
cash grant basis, and that the money for the 
purchase of goods, materials and supplies 
will be paid out as soon as the documenta- 
tion recording the purchase is presented. 
There will be no particular determination 
about the loyalty of the supplier in the area 
and there will be no surveillance of the pur- 
chase and use of the items. Those close to 
the scene tell me importers in Cambodia are 
dealing with the same suppliers—many of 
whom are considered to be Communist- 
oriented—with whom they did business be- 
fore the program came into effect. 

Suggestions to administer the program 
from Saigon, Vietnam, where experienced AID 
personnel are located, thus far have fallen on 
deaf ears. This is particularly ludicrous when 
one sees the magnitude of the AID presence 
in Vietnam, coupled with the clear under- 
standing that many of the goods needed in 
Cambodia will be shipped via the Mekong 
River from Vietnam. I also have been advised 
that the gentleman who made such a mess of 
our AID program to Vietnam in its early 
stages is now managing the AID program to 
Cambodia from a neighboring country. 
Haven’t we learned anything from our ez- 
periences in Vietnam? 

I hope that the Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of State, and his staff will continue to 
keep a close look at our AID programs in 
Southeast Asia—and world-wide, for that 
matter. They have done a good job in the 
past, but if they are unable to bring about 
changes when they find the need for them, I 
hope they will report such irregularities to 
the appropriate committees of Congress. 

Finally, I recommend that our Subcommit- 
tee renew its inquiry into the AID pr 
wherever it operates abroad. Not only do I 
anticipate that great savings and many re- 
coveries could result, but, in light of the an- 
ticipated proposal on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to revamp AID’s structure, I 
think we have the duty to study AID as it 
now operates in order to make an enlightened 
comparison with what is proposed. I think 
we would render an invaluable service to the 
Congress by carrying out that duty. 

III, IRREGULARITIES IN POST EXCHANGE PRO- 
CUREMENT AND CONTINUING INTEREST IN 
FRAUD AND CORRUPTION IN MANAGEMENT OF 
MILITARY CLUB SYSTEMS 

A. General comments 

At our first stop in Honolulu, Hawaii, we 
were given a briefing by Brigadier General 
James A. Bailey, USAF, Commander, Pacific 
Exchange System, and members of his staff 
on the morning of November 5, 1970. 

The headquarters for the Army-Air Force 
Exchange Service (AAFES), operating 
throughout the world wherever our Armed 
Forces are located, is at Dallas, Texas. The 
Pacific Exchange System (PACEX), has been 
delegated the responsibility and authority 
for procurement from sources located in the 
Pacific area by the Dallas headquarters. This 
procurement authority given to PACEX has 
been further redelegated to the Director of 
Procurement who operates nine purchasing 
offices, one in each of the areas where PACEX 
regions are located, plus Hong Kong. The 
8 regional areas are as follows: 

1. Hawaii. 

2. Guam. 

3. Japan. 

4. Korea. 

5. Okinawa. 

6. Thailand. 

7. Philippines. 

8. Vietnam. 

These offices are staffed with procurement 
specialists. The Chiefs of the offices and a 
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limited number of contracting specialists 
have been appointed contracting officers. 
Additionally, the Office Chiefs are all mem- 
bers of the PACEX staff, and report directly 
to the Director of Procurement at PACEX 
even though physically located elsewhere. 

The post exchange operation is certainly 
no small business undertaking: the dollar 
volume in direct sales for the last fiscal 
year (which ended on January 31, 1971) for 
Vietnam alone was $764 million. In 1969 
and 1970, the totals came to about $550 mil- 
lion and $675 million. 

We can expect for the present year, ending 
in January of 1972, a drop of about 25 percent 
in Vietnam as our troops withdraw. Vietnam 
almost equals the total amount of dollar 
sales in all of the other areas in which the 
Army-Air Force Exchange System does busi- 
ness in the Pacific. It should be remembered, 
however, that the Navy does a large and 
separate business in many of these areas. 
The Marines, too, have their own Post Ex- 
change system. 

General Bailey informed us that there are 
about 27,000 people in the system, 900 of 
whom are career exchange employees, There 
are some 750 military personnel presently in 
the system, some 675 of whom arc in Viet- 
nam. PACEX employs about 400 persons, with 
only 10 actual military personnel. General 
Bailey said that most of his people in Viet- 
nam rotate after one year there, although 
PACEX does offer them a maximum exten- 
sion of one more year. At other posts, how- 
ever, some people do stay as long as three 
years. Of course, some people are considered 
“immobile” in that they are usually low 
level, local employees performing routine 
tasks. 

General Bailey carefully distinguished pro- 
curement operations in Vietnam from the 
other regions. For example, because of the 
many problems they have had in Vietnam 
in the earlier days in particular, they have a 
separate inventory management system al- 
together. There also is a procedural difference 
in the way in which post exchange items 
from the United States are ordered. In the 
other seven PX regions, the purchase orders 
go directly to the Army-Air Force Exchange 
System headquarters in Dallas, Texas, where 
the items are then purchased by and through 
the Dallas office. However, from Vietnam 
the purchase orders are channeled through 
PACEX for review, and are then forwarded 
to the Dallas office where they are again re- 
viewed, after which the purchases are made. 

Auditing of the exchanges is done, by re- 
gion, out of the national office in Dallas, 
Texas. Until just a few months before our 
meeting, General Bailey had 28 auditors as- 
signed to him. Twelve of these had been as- 
signed to Vietnam on a permanent basis. 
There also is an annual audit throughout 
PACEX headquarters and the respective re- 
gions by a certified public accounting firm 
located in Honolulu. Financial statements are 
prepared monthly by each region which com- 
pare the actual results to the proposed pro- 
grams, as well as the monthly results with 
those of the year before. 

When the PACEX Procurement Office was 
opened in Vietnam in June of 1967, we were 
advised that about 97 contracts—many of 
them being carry-over contractors from the 
days when the Navy operated the exchanges— 
were transferred to the new office. By then 
the accelerated troop build-up had placed a 
heavy demand upon concessionaire-type ser- 
vices such as laundry and dry cleaning, tai- 
loring and alterations, barbershops, photo 
processing, packing and wrapping services, 
etc 


But supply sources to meet these new de- 
mands in wartorn Vietnam were practically 
nonexistent. As a result, the military units— 
particularly in the fields—made their own, 
sketchy, “arrangements.” This made the use 
of normal procurement procedures inappli- 
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cable. Top officials of the Post Exchange 
therefore decided to “capture”’ the so-called 
“contractors” employed by the troops at all 
levels, and to convert those informal agree- 
ments into formal contracts as a starting 
point in order to attain some semblance of 
control. This, in turn, enabled the Exchange 
to standardize the quality of the service 
rendered and the prices for them, as well as 
to establish some accountability to the trans- 
actions. This was accomplished, in spite of 
limited personnel and serious communica- 
tions problems. 

We were also advised that by June of 1969, 
conditions had stabilized sufficiently in Viet- 
nam so that the “capture” program was re- 
placed with the normal, competitive bid type 
of negotiation for such contracts. The few 
exceptions were “sole source procurements” 
wherein the particular contractor was the 
only source capable of producing the require- 
ment. This would include such things as a 
potable ice contract, where military sanitary 
requirements are strict, and a bakery where 
tools, equipment and skilled iabor would be 
scarce. The number of units in the exchange 
system in Vietnam has grown to 180 retail 
outlets, about 50 food outlets, and some 1,500 
service outlets, more often known as con- 
cessions, in 1970. 

While the procurement officials in the Viet- 
nam Regional Exchange (VNRE) undoubted- 
ly did a good job in regulating the myriad of 
concessions that had sprung up with our in- 
creased troop presence in Vietnam, it is difi- 
cult for me to understand why it took the 
Army so long to do this. Post exchanges have 
been an integral part of the services rendered 
our military forces both at home and abroad, 
certainly since World War II. The post ex- 
change system also had the experience of the 
Korean War. It would seem, then, that they 
should have been right on top of the prob- 
lem when the troop build-up occurred in 
Vietnam. 

We were shown a USARV directive, dated 10 
September 1969, which, in turn, referred to 
USARV Regulation 60-5, dated 29 September 
1968. I am inserting the memorandum into 
the Appendix of this report. (See Appendix, 
Exhibit No. 7.) The memorandum indicates 
that all unauthorized revenue producing 
merchandise and services activities are pro- 
hibited except when authorized by the Viet- 
nam Regional Exchange. 

We saw from our hearings in 1968 that the 
concessions operated outside the Post Ex- 
change system, such as the various clubs and 
messes, were in great abundance in Vietnam. 
They made a natural setting for chicanery of 
all sorts between the concessionaire, the mill- 
tary custodian, and the U.S. civilians backing 
the operation. If the Vietnam Regional Ex- 
change had been “on the ball” at the very 
outset, this unfortunate state of affairs would 
not have arisen. 


B. Beer and class VI alcoholic beverages 


We learned of some other differences in the 
handling of beer and other alcoholic bever- 
ages as between Vietnam and the rest of the 
regions under the Pacific Exchange System. 

1. Beer 

Beer is sold by the post exchange in all 
regions, including Vietnam. However, the 
criterion regarding brand selection differs be- 
tween the two. In all PACEX regions except 
Vietnam, monthly beer requirements are cal- 
culated in PACEX and are based on sales 
performance, which means, based on de- 
mand, These requirements are then sub- 
mitted to the Army-Air Force Exchange Serv- 
ice headquartered in Dallas, Texas, for state- 
side procurement. Although procured 
through the regional Post Exchange Procure- 
ment Offices, the beer is used for resale in 
Exchange beverage outlets for consumption 
in clubs and messes and in cafeterias and 
snack bars. 

In Vietnam, however, PACEX calculates the 
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total beer requirement each month and for- 
wards it to Dallas. In Dallas, AAFES uses a 
formula based upon sales performance of na- 
tional brand beers in the U.S. as published 
by the Marketing and Communications mag- 
azine. Only national brands are procured. 
This is quite different from purchasing on 
the basis of local demand in Vietnam. The 
distinction is of considerable interest to us. 
In the first Instance, where local demand is 
the criterion, it is possible for a sharp opera- 
tor to develop an artificial set of “demand 
figures.” The second criterion seems to be the 
more realistic one. But while the Pacific Ex- 
change System seems to point with pride to 
this formula “to avoid any criticism that the 
Exchange is favoring any particular brand,” 
as the briefing materials state, PACEX did 
not tell us how long this formula had been 
in effect or whether there had been any un- 
satisfactory experiences with the “demand” 
formula before the “sales performance of na- 
tional brands” criterion replaced it. I think 
this is something that we will be able to dis- 
cuss in greater detail within the next few 
weeks when we go into public hearings on 
the matter. Beer procurement, at retail 
prices, amounted to $5 million monthly in 
1969 (11 January 1969-10 January 1970) and 
totalled some $3.6 million for the first six 
months of 1970. 


2. Class VI Alcoholic Beverages 


“Class VI" is the designation for alcoholic 
beverages other than beer. According to Army 
regulations, the Exchange Service normally 
does not engage in the sale of Class VI items. 
Instead, this is frequently handled by what 
appear to be quasi-governmental entities 
known as “Locker Funds,” The Army oper- 
ates locker funds in Japan and Korea, the 
Air Force in Thailand, and there is a joint 
Army-Air Force operation in the Philippines. 
The funds handle alcoholic beverages exclu- 
sively, including the purchasing and ware- 
housing for all eligible units in their region. 
They operate on a relatively small profit but, 
even so, they have built up relatively large 
assets over the years. 

In Vietnam, again we have an exception. 
Class VI items had been sold by the Navy 
System before the Army-Air Force Exchange 
System transition. In order to avoid two sep- 
arate logistics channels and to save on space 
resources and personnel, the Board of Direc- 
tors, Army-Air Force Exchange in Vietnam, 
acting at the request of the Military Assist- 
ance Command Vietnam (MACV), approved 
the operation of Class VI stores by the Viet- 
nam Regional Exchange (VNRE) in October 
of 1965. The Exchange in Vietnam operates 
resale package stores and also supplies Class 
VI items to clubs and messes. In fact, the 
Exchange has been the sole supplier since 
about the time we commenced our investiga- 
tion in the late spring of 1968. 

We were told that Class VI stock assort- 
ment of alcoholic beverages in Vietnam is 
based upon “popular sales preference of alco- 
holic beverages as reported by Marketing and 
Communications Magazine.” This really be- 
comes a mixture between national ratings 
and local demand. But I think we shall see 
here as well some concerted efforts to arti- 
ficially establish some local demand statistics 
in order to influence the procurement, Again, 
we are not talking in small amounts because 
PACEX advised that in 1969 Olass VI pro- 
curement averaged $2.1 million per month, 
with about $750,000 of this to be sold to 
clubs and messes. And from February 
through July of 1970, the amount has aver- 
aged almost $2 million monthly with almost 
$700,000 of this having been sold to clubs 
and messes. All calculations are at the sell- 
ing price. 

C. Star Distributing Co, 

At the time of the Subcommittee hearings 

from November 18-21, 1969, we learned that 


the Star Distributing Company had a mo- 
nopoly on news distribution of all magazines 
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and periodicals to our Armed Forces in Viet- 
nam, including the Stars and Stripes and 
Overseas Weekly newspapers, We also learned 
that the Star Distributing Company, operat- 
ing in Okinawa as well, had run some 
$58,000.00 through a large currency manipu- 
lation account several months earlier. The 
account, functioning in Saigon and in New 
York, amongst other places, was known as 
Prysumeen. 

When Mr. John Serviatis, President of the 
Star Distributing Company, was interviewed 
by a Subcommittee staff member in Okinawa 
in July of 1969, he admitted the unlawful 
currency transaction but, he refused to assist 
the Subcommittee further by identifying his 
contact with the Indian money-changer op- 
erating the account in Saigon. We also 
learned that no action had been taken by 
the military on this contract in spite of the 
derogatory information that our hearings had 
uncovered. 

Therefore, I wrote a letter to Melvin R. 
Laird, Secretary of Defense on November 20, 
1969, pointing up that our GI's who are 
found engaged in illegal currency transac- 
tions are subject to courts martial and that 
American civilians and firms found to be 
likewise so engaged are routinely denied PX 
privileges plus the right to do business in 
American establishments. Because of this, I 
asked Secretary Laird what he was going to 
do about the Star Distributing Company 
contract. 

After a brief acknowledgement to my let- 
ter, dated December 5, 1969, on the 19th of 
December, 1969 I received a written reply 
from a Brigadier General Leo E. Benade, USA, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. Gen- 
eral Benade’s letter enclosed an informa- 
tional letter from Brigadier General George 
E. McCord, USAF, the then-Chief of the 
Army-Air Force Exchange Service in Dallas, 
Texas. In effect, General McCord’s letter 
minimized the black market activities of Star 
Distributing Company, indicating “its al- 
leged involvement in illegal currency trans- 
actions in Vietnam is its only known con- 
tract violation,” and emphasized the con- 
tractual relationship between Star and the 
two Exchange Systems, the difficulty of ter- 
minating same, and the excellent service that 
Star had performed under the contract. Both 
General McCord and General Benade also 
concluded that the Dallas office does not 
exercise command control over PACEX, but, 
instead, this would be exercised by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific. 

While at PACEX headquarters, Brigadier 
General James A. Balley, USAF, informed us 
that when I first inquired into this matter 
on November 20, 1969, he asked Colonel 
Ebner A. Thomas, Jr., USA, head of the Viet- 
nam Regional Exchange, to conduct an in- 
vestigation into Star Distributing Company 
and the members involved. I was informed, 
again by General Benade, by letter dated 
May 7, 1970, that an Army CID investigation 
as to some of Star’s officers was opened on 
October 30, 1969, and was still continuing. 
At about the same time, the Office of the 
Inspector General, U.S. Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (MACV) conducted a 
separate inquiry into Star's activities. This 
inquiry did not find any conclusive indica- 
tions of criminality but “there were divulged 
sufficient contract irregularities to justify not 
renewing the contract with the company, 
which expired on 31 March 1970.” 

I really don't know what further “contract 
irregularities” the Army needed as a basis 
of action. I subsequently learned that when 
the contract expired, except for an agreed to 
90-day extension to give the Exchange Sys- 
tem time to “tool up” to take over the opera- 
tion, the Star contract in Vietnam was not 
renewed. The same was true of Okinawa when 
that contract expired in July of 1970. Notifi- 
cation to that effect was given Star Dis- 
tributing there in May, 1970. The Exchange 
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System has taken over the operation of the 
business in both places. 

I am going to enclose the series of letters 
to which I have referred in the Appendix of 
the report for your information. (See Ap- 
pendix, Exhibit 6.) 

The Internal Revenue Service, fortunately, 
did not refiect the same indecision that we 
found in the Army. I have been advised that 
on November 19, 1970, immediately after I 
questioned the practices of the Star Dis- 
tributing Company, the Internal Revenue 
Service looked into the tax status of that 
company. Finding the company to be sub- 
stantially in arrears in the payment of its in- 
come taxes, the Internal Revenue Service 
then filed a jeopardy assessment in excess of 
$2 million against the Star Distributing 
Company, and, at the same time, entered into 
an escrow agreement with the Pacific Ex- 
change System whereby any money due and 
owing Star by PACEX would be put into the 
escrow account, pending the determination 
of the tax lability. 


D. Vietnam travel restrictions 


I think another interesting adjunct to the 
work of the Internal Revenue Service in its 
Office of International Operations is that 
their agents, by virtue of a State Department 
Order dated July 22, 1966, were prohibited to 
travel into Vietnam except when permission 
to do so was obtained by an Under Secretary 
of the Department of the Treasury. There are 
only two such Under Secretaries. 

This senseless ban was not lifted until 
October 8, 1969. The IRS now has 3 agents 
in Vietnam on a permanent basis, along with 
some others who are there on temporary duty 
assignments. I understand that they had 
several hundred cases under investigation in 
Vietnam at the time of our visit. 

The fallacy in this arrangement is that an 

ulous vendor, or vendor’s agent, 
could be in Vietnam supplying our military 
forces through the clubs and post exchanges 
engaging in kickbacks, bribes, payoffs, and 
other forms of tax evasion, while the honest 
IRS agent was, for all practical purposes, 
denied the opportunity to go into the same 
country and attempt to make the tax collec- 
tion. We have seen several examples of this 
type of vendor in our 1969 hearings and I 
suspect that we will see several more in the 
next phase of our hearings. 


E. Pending public hearings 


It would not be proper to discuss in detail 
the specifics of our findings because the pub- 
lic hearings are imminent. It is not my pur- 
pose to divulge the details of the case in 
advance of its presentation, But, we can in 
general terms, state what we hope to accom- 
Plish in these upcoming hearings. 

In the new hearings, the Subcommittee 
will continue to document certain glaring 
failures in the operations of our government 
overseas. 

The 1969 and 1970 hearings showed wide- 
spread corruption in open mess systems on 
U.S. military reservations. Also exposed was 
the size and impact of the black market 
in dollars that flourishes in Vietnam, which 
robs that ravaged nation of precious finan- 
cial resources and wastes valuable American 
aid. 

When the hearings resume this month, 
more corrupt and questionable activities will 
be shown to exist under the umbrella of 
monappropriated funds. But the emphasis 
will be on the operations of U.S. military 
post exchanges. 

In addition, the Subcommittee will trace 
the operations of certain well known Amer- 
ican vendors and sales representatives’ who 
have lived, worked and prospered in’ Asia 
since the end of World War II by selling their 
wares to U.S. clubs, messes and exchanges, 

Always insisting on their rights as full 
fledged American citizens, these brokers have 
corrupted U.S. officials, military and civilian, 
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broken or sidestepped laws whenever it 
pleased them and, in short, created and 
promoted a climate of compromise and con- 
spiracy within which criminality thrived. 

These brokers and sales agents were well 
known. All the military services investigated 
them many times. The IRS and other U.S. 
agencies were aware of them. Their “MOs” 
were predictable. Yet they continued to 
prosper and profit—like predators of the 
animal world they prospered most in times 
of adversity: their “best” years were the 
war years 1965-1969, during the massive 
buildup of U.S. troop strength in Vietnam. 

The war is winding down now. But their 
profits have been made at the expense of 
the GI whose hard earned money was spent 
in clubs and messes. It is unfortunate that 
the Executive Branch of our government has 
not been capable of controlling these brokers 
who found the tragic Vietnam war—and the 
nonappropriated funds it generated—so 
much to their liking. 

I am confident that the work the Sub- 
committee is doing will lead to meaningful 
reform in the ability of our government to 
control American citizens who violate Amer- 
ican laws in foreign countries. 

Our earlier hearings demonstrated time 
after time that this nation has no system for 
bringing to justice its own citizens who are 
living abroad. Before this is finished, I hope 
our Subcommittee will find some legislative 
solutions for these problems. 

Our hearings have also shown, and will 
continue to show, that much of the corrup- 
tion existing in nonappropriated fund ac- 
tivities was related to slot machines. 

From Augsburg, Germany, in the early 
1960's to Vietnam in the early 1970’s the 
presence of “one armed bandits” has been an 
important contributing factor in the corrup- 
tion that we found. 

Why, therefore, will not the Department of 
Defense simply prohibit the sale and use of 
slot machines on military reservations every- 
where? 

Slot machines are banned in this coun- 
try everywhere but Nevada. They should be 
forbidden abroad on U.S. installations as 
well. 

It is not the better paid officer cadre which 
makes slot machines profitable. It is, instead, 
the enlisted men who play them—and the 
American GI, most of us will agree, is the 
most underpaid employee there is. 

What is the hold that slot machines have 
on the overseas Army? What is so essential— 
so sacrosanct—about them? Clubs and messes 
operate adequately well in the U.S. without 
profits from slots. I don’t offer this suggestion 
in any pious fashion, nor do I think that 
gambling is evil per se. I am rather approach- 
ing this from a practical angle: the revenues 
which clubs and messes and other military in- 
stallations abroad earn from slots is more 
than offset by the corruption, actual and 
potential, necessarily surrounding their pres- 
ence, All too frequently, the firms and in- 
dividuals who install, service and profit from 
these machines are not of the sort with which 
the U.S. Government should deal. 

Clubs overseas can operate adequately well 
without slots. Furthermore, by eliminating 
slots, we will be ending the temptation to 
steal that these machines pose. 

I have written to Secretary Laird on this 
subject, urging him to consider prohibit- 
ing the sale and use of slot machines on all 
U.S. military reservations throughout the 
world. My letter will be found in the Appen- 
dix as Exhibit No. 8. 

I haye also advised the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, Senator McClellan, and the 
Acting Chairman for this inquiry, Senator 
Ribicoff, of my action on this matter. 


F. Conclusions—Part II 
In this report, I have been critical of many 
aspects of the military's operation in Viet- 
nam, and I hope this criterion is received in 
the fashion in which I offered it—construc- 
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tively. I have no intention of being either 
accusatory or petty. I feel it is the responsi- 
bility of our Subcommittee to point up short- 
comings when they come to our attention. 

I regret to say that the cooperation we re- 
ceived from the military was something less 
than wholehearted. Frequently, I had the 
feeling that “adversary” would be a more 
descriptive adjective than “cooperative.” It 
was apparent to me and to the staff members 
who accompanied me that too often ques- 
tions were avoided or evaded rather than 
being answered. Our Subcommittee’s hear- 
ings last year should have alerted the military 
to the abuses in the PX and club system 
and should have led to immediate reform. 
When we consider the enormous amounts of 
money and material involved in the PX’s 
club messes and locker funds, prudence 
would demand a more orderly system and 
more built-in protective devices. There cer- 
tainly have been reforms, but too often they 
have been superficial and jury-rigged re- 
forms. This became apparent when we 
probed anywhere beneath the surface. The 
potential for abuse in these systems is still 
present. The brokers and the sharpers who 
bilked the GI’s and the military in the past 
are a sophisticated and resourceful crew. 
What they lack in scruples, they make up 
for in sheer nerve, guile and boldness. They 
can find angles and ruses and deceptions that 
honest men can’t even imagine. These indi- 
viduals working through a multitude of pa- 
per corporations, phoney names and mail- 
drops have embarrassed the military and 
our Government no end. In my judgment, the 
military has been too slow to react and not 
diligent enough in protecting its own inter- 
ests. For that reason, as I say, the potential 
for abuse remains and the military, as a 
class, is reluctant to talk about these prob- 
lems candidly. In the end, this turning in- 
ward, this overly protective attitude, can 
only hurt the military. I had hoped that in 
cooperation with our Subcommittee, the mili- 
tary could have moved to weed out the bad 
apples and bring about certain obvious re- 
forms. That needed cooperation has been 
slow in coming. 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for cen- 
turies, men have fought and died for the 
right of self-determination and have re- 
sisted all encroachments on that right. 
In the United States, this victory was 
won almost 200 years ago and the basic 
freedom is now taken for granted; the 
right to choose is simply a matter of 
course. In the last 10 years, we have wit- 
nessed the assertion of independence by 
many of the African colonies, now na- 
tions. However, there are still those peo- 
ple in this world who do not have that 
prerogative; we are only too aware of 
those in Southeast Asia. But, we tend 
to forget about the quietly lost coun- 
tries; quiet because all evidence of exist- 
ing injustice is suppressed. 

Today we direct our attention particu- 
larly to the Baltic countries of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia. We are cele- 
brating the 53d anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Lithuania, a victory after 
centuries of conflict and of alien domi- 
nation. Russian involvement in Lithu- 
ania goes back nearly 300 years with sev- 
eral attempts to completely annihilate 
her language and culture and replace it 
with the Russian. Strong resistance from 
the Lithuanians forced the abandonment 
of this policy in 1905. Finally, in the 
aftermath of World War I, Lithuania 
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saw the chance to assert her independ- 
ence and seized it. What a day of re- 
joicing that must have been and, yet, 
how tragically short-lived. 

In 1939, after only 22 years of self- 
rule, the long arm of Hitler swept across 
and encompassed the Baltic States, de- 
spite their attempts to remain neutral. 
At the same time, the Russians forced 
a mutual assistance treaty on Lithuania 
permitting the establishment of Soviet 
bases and the admission of Soviet forces 
within the Lithuanian territory. At the 
end of the war, the Germans were ex- 
pelled but the Soviets remained. In 1940, 
Lithuania was publicly declared a part 
of the USSR, destroying all hope of 
independence. 

However, while her physical freedom 
was lost, the Communists have been un- 
able to quell the spirit of Lithuania. De- 
spite an attempt to disperse the people 
throughout the Soviet empire, they have 
persisted in the belief that freedom and 
self-determination is the only acceptable 
course and that the struggle will not 
cease until that goal is realized. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the forced incorporation of Lithu- 
ania by the Soviet Union. Consistent 
with that concept of freedom upon 
which our country is founded, despising 
all forms of tyranny, our Government 
has maintained diplomatic relations 
with the former free government of 
Lithuania. Therefore, it is appropriate 
on the occasion of the 53d anniversary 
of Lithuania’s independence, that we ex- 
press the insistence of all Americans 
that the imperialist Soviet oppression of 
the Baltic States must cease—and that 
these brave people be granted the inde- 
pendence and freedom for which they 
have long and courageously struggled. 


DESPICABLE DEMANDS UPON CZECH 
AND SLOVAK REFUGEES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on two 
occasions in recent weeks I have called 
to this body’s attention the despicable 
practice by Czechoslovakian Communists 
of demanding money from Czech and 
Slovak refugees in this and other free 
world countries. 

You may recall that some of the black- 
mail letters were submitted for the REC- 
orp. The letters notify the refugees they 
are being tried in absentia for the crime 
of leaving the state. The refugees are fur- 
ther notified that their sentences may be 
minimized by retaining legal counsel and 
sending fees—in hard cash—in advance. 

Needless to say, the bombardment of 
these blackmail letters on thousands of 
refugees, already sick at heart over the 
fate of their native land and the welfare 
of friends and relatives, has created a cry 
of outrage throughout the free world. 

One of the principal spokesmen in 
bringing this matter to the public’s at- 
tention has been the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America. The American 
Bar Association has instigated a study of 
the situation. Governments, including our 
own, have taken action to stop the dis- 
tribution of the letters. They have filed 
formal complaints with the Czech Gov- 
ernment. 

In the meantime, the Czech Commu- 
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nists apparently considered they had a 
lucrative scheme for extracting free 
world dollars from their expatriates. Let- 
ters came to light demanding child sup- 
port payments. Now I am in receipt of 
another letter by Mrs. Anna Faltus, sec- 
retary of the Czechoslovak National 
Council, which cites a new blackmail 
scheme. 

In the latest effort, the government- 
operated travel agency is seeking travel 
advances from exiles in the United States 
and Canada for the purpose of bringing 
their relatives out of the puppet country. 

These letters, being sent to Czech na- 
tionals who have relatives in this coun- 
try, promise that if passports cannot be 
arranged for them to leave the country, 
the money will be converted to food and 
goods certificates in government-oper- 
ated stores. Under such circumstances, of 
course, the travel agency would first de- 
duct appropriate fees. 

Need I suggest that in all likelihood 
there will be no passports issued. But if 
Czech and Slovak exiles succumb to the 
temptation of bringing their loved ones 
out of the country, they will lose more 
hard earned free world dollars to the 
Iron Curtain. 

There is fortunately, a bright side to 
this sordid picture. I am pleased to report 
that this morning’s New York Times car- 
ries a Reuters story in which the Czech 
Communist Party Leader, Gustav Husak, 
says he has ordered lawyers to stop trying 
to raise so-called defense costs in free- 
world countries. 

His comment that he was unaware of 
the activity may be taken with a grain 
of salt. Nevertheless, he does acknowl- 
edge that the furor raised in this country 
and others by the despicable practice had 
brought things—in his words—to a 
“boil.” 

That was certainly our intention, Mr. 
President, and I congratulate all who 
participated in creating the “boil” which 
apparently has been successful. It is my 
earnest hope that having discovered the 
error of their ways, the Czech Commu- 
nists will now cease and desist with other 
similar clumsy blackmail attempts. 

Mr. Husak’s concession on this matter 
is highly encouraging to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It not only demonstrates that 
united action prompted by the leaders 
among some 70,000 Czech and Slovak 
exiles in the free world was responsible 
for stopping a very serious infringement 
upon their rights as free men; it demon- 
strates, perhaps more importantly, that 
the Communists are still subject to the 
pressure of world opinion, as they proved 
to be in the Czech uprising of 1968. 

Perhaps this reaffirmation that even 
the hardened Communists are subject to 
outside pressure will encourage a re- 
doubling of our efforts to secure fair 
treatment and ultimate release of our 
prisoners of war. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the story from to- 
day’s New York Times announcing Czech 
Communist plans to end the harassment 
of Czech and Slovak exiles, and a news 
release reporting the actions of The In- 
ternational Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies in the matter. 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Husak Instructs CZECH Lawyers To HALT 
DUNNING OF 1968 EXILES 


Pracue, February 16.—The Czechoslovak 
Communist party leader, Gustay Husak, said 
today that lawyers had been ordered to stop 
sending refugees in the West demands for 
money to pay the defense costs at their trials 
in absentia. 

Mr. Husak said in a speech at Pardubice 
that the dunning letters were unreasonable 
and that neither he nor Premier Lubomir 
Strougal had known they were being sent 
out. 

The letters prompted an official complaint 
from Australia and charges in the United 
States and Canada that Czechoslovakia was 
trying to blackmail the 70,000 Czechoslovaks 
who fled to the West after the Soviet-led in- 
vasion in August, 1968. 

In at least some cases, the lawyers said 
they would seek the $70 to $100 in legal fees 
from relatives in Czechoslovakia if the emi- 
grés did not pay 

“I did not know anything about it and 
Comrade Strougal did not know anything 
about it, so I asked what's going on that has 
brought about nearly all of Western Europe 
to a boil,” Mr. Husak told a gathering of 
party members. 

“Well, whoever flees abroad without per- 
mission commits a felony, and they give ev- 
erybody a lawyer, and the lawyers in their 
offices said to each other ‘let's let the defend- 
ants know and make them pay for it.’ 

“In my opinion, it was not very reasonable 
because if somebody runs to the West, one 
would not think he would pay for legal rep- 
resentation, 

“But the lawyers did not ask anybody. And 
now there is a big campaign and some gov- 
ernments even took action so that these let- 
ters would not be delivered and so on. So 
we put our heads together and told the law- 
yers: ‘Comrades, don’t do it, there’s no sense 
in it anyway. Now, because of your foolish 
action, they are slandering the whole 
regime,” 

Mr. Husak, who devoted part of his hour- 
long speech to Western propaganda attacks 
against Czechoslovakia, denied that there 
were any splits in the party leadership and 
ao that political trials would not be 

eld, 


News RELEASE OF INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


According to a news report received from 
Geneva (Switzerland) The International 
Council of Voluntary Agencies condemned 
Czechoslovakia for intimidating and black- 
mailing refugees. 

Thousands of Czechoslovak Refugees in 
North America and Western Europe have 
received letters from lawyers—acting on in- 
structions of the Prague Government—say- 
ing that court proceedings have been brought 
against them for illegally staying abroad. 
The letters warn that their relatives in 
Czechoslovakia will be held responsible for 
legal fees unless the refugees send the 
money; they further inform the refugees that 
they are liable to punishment ranging from 
six months to five years imprisonment or 
confiscation of property, They request pay- 
ment within fifteen days of a deposit toward 
costs of trial. The deposit generally amounts 
to $140.00 to be transmitted by the refugee 
in the currency of the country of residence 
to a designated bank in Czechoslovakia. 

In a statement issued in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971, the International Council of 
Voluntary Agencies, which included all 
major voluntary bodies working on behalf 
of refugees, called the letters “illegal” and 
“Intimidating”. The Council’s Commission 
on refugees and migration said the action 
“ts a threat to the status of persons as ref- 
ugees and a form of blackmail directed 
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against the individual refugee in his coun- 
try of asylum.” 

In calling the letters illegal, the Voluntary 
Agencies said that threatening the refugee 
with action against his relatives appears to 
be without basis under internal Czechoslo- 
vak law. They add that contrary to univer- 
sally accepted standards of conduct between 
nations, the Czech authorities chose not to 
go through official channels in the coun- 
tries of asylum, deliberately contacting ref- 
ugees directly. 

The refugee agencies point out that the 
sending of the letters violates the juris- 
diction of the countries of asylum since they 
infringe on their rights to grant full pro- 
tection to refugees fleeing from political 
persecution. 

Accordingly, The International Counci) of 
Voluntary Agencies is asking all govern- 
ments to see what steps might be taken 
to stop the sending of intimidating letters 
through the mails and to protest to Czecho- 
slovak Authorities against their violations of 
the rights of refugees. 


REPRESSIVE GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, when 
the administration decided to resume 
arms shipments to the Greek junta, it 
justified its decision with the statement 
that a “trend toward constitutional gov- 
ernment” had appeared. For an admin- 
istration which has repeatedly displayed 
its talent for finding benign phrases to 
describe bad results of misbegotten poli- 
cies, this has to rank as a stellar per- 
formance. While reports from Greece 
have indicated a continuing and intensi- 
fying policy of arrests, torture, and in- 
timidation, the administration talks of a 
trend toward constitutional government. 
Regrettably, here is one more instance of 
a failure to be honest with the Ameri- 
can people on critical matters of foreign 
policy. As in the case of the continuing 
Asian adventure, the administration 
fails to recognize that the first obliga- 
tion of representative government is to 
be honest with its own people. 

I have received from Andreas G. Pap- 
andreou, a leader of the Panhellenic Lib- 
eration Movement—PAK—a copy of a 
letter smuggled out of prison by Pana- 
goulis, the young man charged with at- 
tempted assassination of Premier Papa- 
dopoulos. It tells a chilling story of tor- 
ture that shows a complete absence of 
due process of law in the State Depart- 
ment’s reported “trend toward constitu- 
tional government.” It makes clear that 
the only trend within the present Greek 
regime is the further desecration of the 
glorious tradition of liberty which is 
Greece. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Iam writing with the hope that my letter 
will reach every human being who feels his 
duty to be indignant about crime and to 
fight for its abolition. With the hope that 
the support of the world public opinion for 
the struggle for freedom, democracy, justice 
and progress will become more substantial. 
I am writing with the confidence that the 
progressive powers of all the world will help 
the many prisoners of the junta and with 
their assistance prevent our physical de- 
struction. I am writing lastly so that from 
the isolation of a prison of the junta the 
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anathema of someone who suffers reaches 
all the world and hits all those who help 
the completion of the crime that is per- 
petrated against our people. At the same 
time I want our gratitude to reach all those 
who stand by us at this terrible moment, 

For two years now I am in absolute isola- 
tion. I have been subjected to terrible tor- 
tures. In summary I report: 

Whipping with wire and wire rope all 
over my body. Beating with clubs on the 
soles of my feet with the result that my 
right heel was fractured. Beating with iron 
bars on my chest and on the ribs with the 
result that two or three ribs were broken. 
Burns with cigarettes on my hand and 
genitals. They put a long metal needle 
(wire) inside my urethra and heated the 
extended part of the needle or wire with 
a cigarette lighter. With their hands they 
closed my mouth and nostrils (ways of 
breathing) almost until the point of as- 
phyxiation, Kickings. Punching with the 
fist. Pulling the hair. Beating of my head 
against the wall and floor. Preventing me 
to sleep. (The protagonists: Major Theo- 
fyloyannakos, Police Officer Mallios and 
Babalis). Brutal and torturing ways to force 
feed me by Dr. Panagopoulos. I was perma- 
nently handcuffed. I was refused every pos- 
sibility of defending myself by their refusal 
to allow me to see the brief of the prosecu- 
tion prior to my trial and their refusal to 
allow me to see my lawyer except once on the 
eve of the trial and this in the presence of 
officers of the junta. Threats and pressure 
by Theofyloyannakos during the trial. With- 
holding the charges I made and submitted 
to the Military Tribunal against Major 
Theofyloyannakos and Hadzisis for forging 
(which is proved) my supposed defense 


plea produced in the brief of the prosecution. 
Document which is not valid and has not got 
my signature. These all before the trial. 


After the “trial” transfer from KESA (Cen- 
tre of Training of the Military Police) in 
gangsteristic way 20th of November 1968 to 
the arsenal (NAFSTATHMOS) and from 
there in a naval boat under the signal R.25 
(P.25) to a cell at the back of the prisons 
of Aegina (Island of Aegina). They notified 
me that I would be executed the next morn- 
ing and asked me if I wanted to ask for par- 
don. I refused. At dawn a detachment came 
outside my cell and I could hear orders be- 
ing given—after a while the detachment left. 
I was notified that they would execute me 
the following day because “Today is the An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary and executions 
cannot take place.” I refused again their sug- 
gestions that I should make confessions and 
ask for pardon, In the morning of the 22nd of 
November I was told again that the execution 
would take place on the morning of the 23rd. 
In the afternoon I was transferred to 
NAFSTATHMOS with the naval boat P-21 
and from ther- to the special questioning de- 
partment of ESA. A Sergeant (surely under 
orders) told me that the newspapers had an- 
nounced that I had been executed adding 
that now “they are going to question you as 
they like.” At dawn on Nov. 23rd they put 
men in a car telling me “Now all this gim- 
mickery is over and we are definitely going 
for the execution.” And we went to the pris- 
ons of Boyati. They threw me in a cell with- 
out a bed. The walls were damp and green 
with mold. Still permanently handcuffed. I 
started a hunger-strike, or rather I con- 
tinued it because from the day after the trial 
I was not taking any food. The hunger-strike 
lasted until the 21st of Dec. when they al- 
lowed my mother to visit me and promised 
amelioration of the conditions of my im- 
prisonment, However, I remained hand- 
cuffed and on the floor until the end of 
March. My wrists had ulcerated and pus 
Was running from them. My cell smelled so 
badly that the guards couldn’t stand outside 
the door. Inside the cell there was a hole 
which I had to use for all bodily functions. 
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From the 20th of March it was impossible for 
me to bear the handcuffs (because of the 
wounds) but all they did was to remove them 
for 2-3 hours in the morning daily. From the 
8th of May after I had been on a hunger- 
strike since Easter, they put a bed in my cell 
and a table. And they accompanied me for 
15-20 minutes in the prison yard when they 
had closed the other prisoners into their 
cells. On June 15th I escaped. I was betrayed 
by Patitsas and Perdikaris and I was arrested 
on the 9th of June. I stayed handcuffed in 
a cell in the Security of Neo Ioania. I refused 
to make any testimony. I went on hunger 
strike. I was transferred to KESA (Centre of 
Training of the Military Police) on the 13th 
of June, they removed the handcuffs. They 
locked me in a cell. On the 20th of July I 
went again on a hunger strike. On the 24th 
of July I was transferred to Boyati in strict 
isolation. I continued the hunger strike until 
the 5th of September (47 days). Then they 
promised that they would allow me to get 
out in the yard when I could walk and that 
I would get food from home and newspapers. 
I started taking food. On the 10th of Sep- 
tember I started again a hunger strike be- 
cause except for the newspapers, there was 
no amelioration. On the 24th of September 
they gave me food that my mother had sent 
and I started eating again. On the 18th of 
October I was arrested while trying to escape. 
Handcuffs, chains at my feet, removal of the 
bed, no newspapers, no cigarettes, no food 
from home—I started a hunger strike. I 
was absolutely exhausted; from the 13th of 
November they started subjecting me to dif- 
ferent tortures, psychological pressures, etc. 
The sort of the tortures I reported to the 
Representatives of the International Red 
Cross who visited me on January 16th. I 
have no room and I need to write many 
things to give you a clear picture. My hun- 
ger-strike ended on December 21st (44 days) 
when in a coma they put me on a bed they 
brought int« the celi. And they removed the 
handcuffs, and they gave me newspapers. It 
took many days for me to recover. On the 
16th of January the International Red Cross 
visited me. On the 19th of January, transfer 
to KESA, strict isolation and tortures!! 9th 
of February transfer again to Boyati to a 
special cage-cell of cement 3 metres by 1% 
in dimension, other conditions known to the 
International Red Cross, They went on tor- 
menting me. I am writing in summary so it is 
difficult to give a full picture of the condi- 
tions I face. Now I am coming to the most 
tragic, for me, and more telling event for the 
criminal mentality of the junta! 

9th of April—attempt to murder me. After 
the failure the junta tried to present it as an 
attempted suicide. I told, in as clear a way as 
I could, all that had to do with the attempted 
murder to the Representatives of the Inter- 
national Red Cross on the ist of June. I asked 
to see the Public Prosecutor at the hospital 
where I was transferred, still ill. This was re- 
fused. They also refused to allow me to get in 
touch with my lawyer. 

To protect myself from similar acts of the 
fascistic junta who have not for a moment 
left their murdering intent, I make this ac- 
cusation publicly. With the hope that this 
letter of mine will be a testimony with the 
power and the ability to protect also the life 
of other prisoners who are in strict isolation. 
I certify on my word of honor and on oath 
the truth of my denunciation. I would not 
have done this publicly if I didn’t know that, 
as perfectly as the junta had prepared my 
murder, they did make one mistake. When 
there will be justice in our country again I 
will bring all the evidence and testimonies 
which prove this criminal act. From the per- 
sonnel of the prisons only one or two people 
are involved in this. From the 22nd of April 
until the 2ist of May (30 days) I did not 
take food, They brought in the Military Doc- 
tor Panagoloulos who repeated his tortures 
on the 20th of May. On the 21st I was told 
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they would allow me to see my mother and 
I accepted food. 
Let the world’s morals and sense of justice 
protect us. 
Signed, 
A. PaNAGOULIS. 


THE DEFINITION OF GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
former President Truman sent the Geno- 
cide Convention to the Senate of the 
United States for its favorable action on 
June 16, 1949, opponents of this conven- 
tion have argued that “genocide” is poor- 
ly defined. 

What specific acts are comprised in 
the definition of genocide? Article II of 
the Genocide Pact states: 

In the present Convention, genocide means 
any of the following acts committed with 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group 
as such: 

a. killing members of the group; 

b. causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of this group; 

c. deliberately inflicting on the group con- 
ditions of life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in part; 

d. imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group; 

e. forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 


Some opponents of the convention have 
asked for a concise definition of the 
meaning of “deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life calculated to 
bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part.” 

Certainly this would include the con- 
centration camps of the Nazis, and those 
of Siberia, slave labor camps, the deliber- 
ate starvation of people, the death 
marches of military or other prisoners 
such as on Bataan. We can help prevent 
such destruction by ratifying the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Ratification by the United States will 
encourage other nations to adhere to the 
convention and implement its provisions. 
This is especially true of newly independ- 
ent countries which take U.N. conven- 
tions as a model. Without the support 
of the United States, these agreements 
may appear insignificant to many other 
countries. If we do not consider it im- 
portant here in this body to act favorably 
on this convention, why should other 
nations think so? Why should they im- 
plement the convention? 

Ratification will put the United States 
in a better legal and moral position to 
protect infringement of these rights in 
countries that have ratified the conven- 
tion but have failed to implement it in 
practice. As Roy Wilkins said almost 3 
years ago, if these provisions have any 
meaning, they must carry their thrust 
across national boundaries. 

Ratification will increase U.S. influence 
in the continuing U.N. process of drafting 
legal norms in the field of human rights. 
Ratification will dissipate the embarras- 
sing contradiction between our failure to 
ratify this convention and our traditional 
support of the basic human rights. 

The United Nations was begun with the 
aspiration that it would bring us to re- 
spect and comply with world law through 
understanding, not through the exercise 
of police power. We must make human 
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rights real in the communities here and 
overseas. 

We can continue our effort by ratify- 
ing the Genocide Convention. I ask that 
the Senate give its overwhelming consent 
to ratification. 


GEORGE H. B. BUSH 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my commendation of the Sen- 
ate’s confirmation of the nomination of 
the Honorable George H. B. Bush as U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

President Nixon has made an excep- 
tionally wise choice for this position. A 
young man with a positive, progressive 
record in business, public service, and 
community affairs, George Bush came to 
the House of Representatives in 1966, and 
in recognition of his past achievements 
and glowing potential, his colleagues as- 
signed him to the important and pres- 
tigious Ways and Means Committee. He 
served with great distinction in the 
House and was returned to his seat 
without opposition in 1968. George and 
I were colleagues during his first term, 
and I can attest to the respect he earned 
from his fellow Members in that brief 
time. That respect was founded on recog- 
nition of his intelligence, diligence, and 
on his understanding of the crucial im- 
portance which human factors and con- 
cerns must have in the conduct of gov- 
ernments. 

The United Nations is an institution 
representing the hopes of the civilized 
world for survival and betterment of 
mankind. Since it was founded a quar- 
ter century ago, it has often been a point 
of frustration, frequently a subject of 
concern, but always it has been a source 
of hope that our world will not again be 
plunged into war. The importance of the 
United Nations to this country and to the 
community of nations demands the very 
highest intelligence, capability, and un- 
derstanding of those who represent the 
United States in its councils. Our country 
has been fortunate, indeed, to have had 
so many able members in our delegations 
as well as to have been served by a suc- 
cession of extremely able Ambassadors, 
most recently Charles Yost. 

Iam sure that George Bush will quick- 
ly establish himself as one of the most 
valuable and influential representatives 
of the United States. He has the confi- 
dence of President Mixon and Secretary 
Rogers, he has proven abilities, and he is 
a man of great vision who is firmly 
dedicated to the principles upon which 
the United Nations was founded. More 
than being a representative for this 
country, our Ambassador to the U.N. is 
a messenger to the peoples represented 
by the member nations. In this respect, 
George Bush is supremely suitec as our 
ambassador. He is articulate, forceful, 
and experienced as a spokesman for the 
values and ideals of America, and he will 
bring his impressive reserves of energy 
and enthusiasm to bear on the respon- 
sibilities which come from this office. 

Mr. President, George Bush will serve 
with honor and distinction as Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. I congratulate 
him on his confirmation and wish him 
well in the mission he is undertaking in 
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behalf of his country and the hope of 
peace throughout the world. 


MICHIGAN’S CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today, in a 
joint session of its legislature, the State 
of Michigan will observe a Day of Con- 
cern and Tribute to Our Men Held as 
POW’s in Southeast Asia. 

Because of a conflict in dates, I was 
unable to attend that session. 

However, my able colleague from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) kindly agreed to 
read a message from me at the session. 

Mr. President, for emphasis I would 
like to make the same statement on the 
floor of the Senate. 

If it were not for a Senate hearing 
which will determine the scope of the ac- 
tivities of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee for the next 2 years, I 
would be in Lansing today. 

No one should interpret my absence as 
an indication that our Nation is divided 
in its concern for the health and safety 
of our men held prisoners of war. 

As many of us in Congress have in the 
past—through speeches and letters to of- 
ficials of the Hanoi government—we 
must continue to try to make clear just 
how deeply this Nation feels about the 
treatment of our men, treatment which 
runs counter to the basic human consid- 
erations set forth in the Geneva 
Convention. 

While there may be sharp disagree- 
ments over the conduct of the war in 
Southeast Asia, our country is, for all 
intents and purposes, united in its belief 
that regardless of the policy, top priority 
must be given to the safe return of those 
men. 

We must continue to hope that events 
such as this will transmit that message 
to Hanoi, and that Hanoi will respond 
not only with improved treatment of our 
men, but by permitting their safe return. 


JUDGE D. K. McLAUGHLIN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
State of Maryland has lost an outstand- 
ing jurist with the recent retirement of 
Judge D. K. McLaughlin after 16 years 
on the bench of the Washington County 
Circuit Court. Judge McLaughlin re- 
counted his colorful career in public ser- 
vice as a lawyer, legislator, and judge 
in a recent interview with the Baltimore 
Sun. A former school dropout who was 
noted for his self-deprecating and sharp- 
tongued manner. Judge McLaughlin 
summed up his tenure on the bench in 
a phrase which might well describe the 
proper goal of any judge. He put it in 
these words: 

I never did anything worthwhile on the 


bench except sit up there and beat my brains 
out trying cases. 


Jurists such as this man who, as he put 
it, “beat their brains out trying cases,” 
are the basis of the American judicial 
system. 

In tribute to this man, and the thou- 
sands like him who make our system of 
criminal justice work, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the interview published by the Sun. 


February 17, 1971 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VETERAN HAGERSTOWN JURIST CALLS Ir QUITS; 
Jupce D, O. MCLAUGHLIN REFLECTS ON LIFE, 
16 YEARS ON Court 


(By Michael J. Clark) 


HAGERSTOWN, January 21.—Judge D. K. 
McLaughlin, an outspoken jurist with craggy 
features and wavy silver hair, has quietly left 
active service as chief judge of the Washing- 
ton County Circuit Court. 

The judge, 66, has spent 16 years as a cir- 
cuit judge and has stepped down for reasons 
of health, awaiting only the appointment of 
his successor by Governor Mandel before 
retiring officially. 


COMMUTED FROM FLORIDA 


For several months, he has commuted from 
his “retirement” home in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. to Hagerstown, the county seat of Wash- 
ington county; to hear cases. 

Looking back during an interview recently, 
he clearly was not awed by his experience as 
a judge. 

“I made quick decisions based on native 
intelligence and common sense rather than 
what is in the law books,” he said. 

Occasionally propping his feet on his desk 
and twiddling his black-rimmed eyeglasses, 
the judge evaluated his career in his typical 
self-deprecating, sharp-tongued manner. 

“I never did anything worthwhile on the 
bench except sit up there and beat my brains 
out trying cases,” he said off-handedly. 


“COLORFUL” CAREER 


He noted without boasting that his career 
as a judge, was none the less “colorful. I usu- 
ally speak my mind,” he said. 

The judge recalled that he nearly missed 
out on the law altogether. He dropped out of 
school at 15 “to help my family by getting a 
job and because I wasn’t imbued with 
school,” 

Three years later, he went back for more 
schooling, getting a football scholarship at 
the old Gettysburg (Pa.) Academy. After 
that, he graduated from the Dickinson School 
of Law in Carlisle, Pa., “I always wanted to 
be a lawyer,” he said without giving a reason 
why. 

His first job as a lawyer was with a Balti- 
more bonding firm, which he quit after a 
year, "They gave a raise to another lawyer in 
the same office, but wouldn't give me one 
to match it. So, I borrowed $5 from a fellow 
and took a bus back to Hagerstown,” the 
judge said. 


“IT WAS DAMN ROUGH” 


He opened a law office here in 1929, “It was 
damn rough. So rough, I made $300 the first 
year. My practice was making collections and 
handling police court cases,” he said. 

In the early 1930's, his practice picked up 
after “winning a bootleg case in Federal 
Court. I got a lot of prohibition cases,” he 
said. 

He also became active in the Republican 
party, stumping W m county. “That 
was how a trial lawyer learned,” Judge Mc- 
Laughlin said. 

In the early 1930's, he ran for state’s at- 
torney but lost in his party’s primary. He 
kept at local politicking though, he said, and 
he became chairman of the Washington 
County Republican State Central Committee. 

After a tour as a Navy aviator during 
World War II, returned to Hagerstown and 
was elected to the State Senate serving two 
terms. 

He was elected to a third term in 1954, but 
& vacancy occurred in the judgeship in the 
county Circult Court. He was appointed to 
the post by Governor McKeldin in January, 
1955. 

His last courtroom case January 15 in- 
volved the sentencing of a long-haired youth, 
an epileptic, who was charged with posses- 
sion of marijuana. 


February 17, 1971 


BRIEF LECTURE 

Judge McLaughlin noted in a brief lecture 
that he recently had given other “users” of 
marijuana a sentence of probation without 
verdict. But he had said publicly at that time 
that the next time such cases came before 
him he would mete out jail sentences. 

The defendant’s lawyer said the youth was 
married and was the father of a 4-month- 
old child. He was attending college part-time. 

Before passing sentence, Judge McLaugh- 
lin said: “Sometimes judges suffer more than 
the defendants when they have to hand down 
a jail sentence.” 

He then told the youth that he must serve 
four months in county jail “starting at night 
only when school is over.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SENA- 
TOR WALTER F. MONDALE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement of 
my estimated net worth as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALTER 
F. MONDALE, DECEMBER 31, 1970 
ASSETS 


Residence in Washington 


Automobiles: 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 


Subtotal 


Household and personal goods 

Cash value of life insurance 

Personal contributions to Federal 
employees retirement system.... 15,427 


Total assets. 


to 
Personal loan (C. A. Nickloff Agency, 
HOME, Minn.) S 2.2 So ee. 
Miscellaneous personal bills. 


Total liabilities. 


DR. MILTON S. EISENHOWER DIS- 
CUSSES PROBLEMS OF VIOLENT 
CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, an out- 
standing American, whom I am proud 
to claim as a Marylander, is Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower of Baltimore. Dr. Eisen- 
hower is a former president of the Johns 
Hopkins University and served as Chair- 
man of the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence. 

Last fall, the undergraduates at Johns 
Hopkins organized a Milton S. Eisen- 
hower symposium in Dr. Eisenhower's 
honor, and invited him to give the open- 
ing address. In that speech, Dr. Eisen- 
hower, from his perspective as Chair- 
man of the Commission on Violence, 
gave a broad overview of the severe 
problem of violent crime in America and 
the multifaceted dilemma we face in 
trying to reduce it. 


I would like to call Dr. Eisenhower's, 


remarks to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

VIOLENT CRIME: AN OVERFLOW 
(By Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower) 


We live in an urban society. We live in 
an affluent society. And we live in a society 
that is violent. 

In the convergence of those three char- 
acteristics lies a central problem for Amer- 
ica in the 1970's. 

In the metropolitan areas, where two- 
thirds of the American people live, violent 
crime is rising, and fear is rising in its 
wake. Fear is manifested in the locked 
doors, the empty streets, the growing num- 
ber of guns bought for self-protection, the 
signs on public buses that say: “Driver does 
‘not carry cash.” It is the neglected condi- 
tions in American cities that help to ac- 
count for the rise in violent crime, but 
wiolent crime is the cancer that may kill 
the cities and paralyze the suburbs as 
well. 

The potential products of American affiu- 
ence—flights to other planets, supersonic 
transports, rebullt cities, effective systems of 
mass transit, clean air and water—all these 
will be hollow achievements if, at the same 
time, we ignore the despair and alienation 
of a large portion of our citizens who do not 
share adequately in America’s affluence. The 
price of ignoring their situation will be ever- 
mounting rates of violent crime—and ever- 
spreading fear, with its paralyzing results. 

Dr. Norval Morris, Professor of Law and 
Criminology, University of Chicago, said to 
the Commission on Violence: “Crime for the 
first time is a threat to the quality of life in 
this country,” and Dr. Price M. Cobbs, the 
distinguished black psychiatrist, said, “If 
violence continues at its present pace, we 
may well witness the end of the grand ex- 
periment of democracy.” 

And the Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, after obtaining the 
unprecedented help of two hundred of the 
nation’s leading scholars in history, law, so- 
ciology, criminology, psychiatry, and other 
fields—after obtaining public evidence from 
some 150 individuals, ranging from student 
radicals to police chiefs, from scholars to the 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—and, after considering this complex 
problem among ourselves for a year and @ 
half, said to the President of the United 
States: “We solemnly declare our convic- 
tion that this nation is entering a period in 
which our people need to be as concerned 
by the internal dangers to our free society as 
by any possible combination of external 
threats.” 

II 


The best estimate of the number of serious 
crimes committed in the United States each 
year is ten million, of which more than 
1,200,000 are violent crimes: homicides, ag- 
gravated assaults, forcible rapes, and rob- 
beries. According to another estimate, more 
than 1 out of 100 Americans commit a major 
violent crime in any one year. Many more, 
of course, commit a serious crime some time 
in their lives. 

This violence in our midst earns us the 
distinction of being the clear leader in vio- 
lent crime among the modern, stable nations 
of the world. Thus, the United States, with 
200 million people, averages fifty times as 
many gun murders a year as do England, 
Germany, and Japan combined with their 
total population of 214 million. 

This appalling statistic calls to mind other 
salient features of our culture. The more 
than 90 million firearms privately owned by 
Americans give us the distinction of having 
the highest—far highest—gun-to-population 
ratio of any nation on earth. About half of 
all American homes have a firearm, and 
many have more than one. About 25 million 
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of those weapons are concealable handguns, 
and these are the firearms used in virtually 
all aggravated assaults and robberies involy- 
ing firearms and in three-fourths of all gun 
murders. 

Parenthetically, let me add that I con- 
tinue to be perplexed by the blind, emo- 
tional resistance that greets any proposal 
to bring this senseless excess under control. 
We lag behind every other civilized nation 
in the world in failing to have a compre- 
hensive, effective national policy of firearms 
control. Yet when the Commission on Vio- 
lence, after careful weighing of all the rele- 
vant facts and arguments, recommended a 
policy of restrictive licensing of handguns 
and a simple identification system for long 
guns, vitriolic mail began to pour into my 
Office in Evergreen House. I was labeled with 
every epithet I'd ever heard—and some I'd 
never heard before—from “you shame the 
Eisenhower name” to “fascist” and even to 
“Communist” (these last two covering quite 
a Spectrum). Vociferous opposition of this 
sort has kept this nation from instituting a 
Sane, effective policy of firearms control. In 
the meantime, the senseless tragedies re- 
peat themselves: the domestic quarrel or 
argument between friends turns into a hom- 
icide because a gun is available for acting on 
the rage. Guns are handy to support the 
yearnings of the sex maniac. Guns are avail- 
able to those who hold up banks, filling sta- 
tions, savings and loan associations—and 
too often the guns are used as more than a 
threat, So merchants are leaving the city in 
fear of their lives. Residents are fleeing to 
the suburbs and there installing every 
known type of protective device. And in the 
meantime, police in most parts of the coun- 
try are without an effective legal maneuver 
against the criminal who possesses a pistol, 
unless they catch him in the actual act of 
using it in a crime. 

If, on the other hand, we had restrictive 
licensing of handguns, similar to the Sulli- 
van law of New York State, police could, 
with the use of modern electronic equip- 
ment, spot a metallic object on a suspect 
and, even under recent Supreme Court rul- 
ings, frisk a suspect. If the suspect is found 
with a gun and lacks a license, he can be 
convicted and sentenced on that evidence 
alone. There can be no doubt that in a few 
years the right law would have a profound 
effect in reducing the crimes of armed rob- 
tery, aggravated assault, and homicide. 

Guns alone do not give us the distinction 
of being the most violent of the advanced 
Societies of the world. Controlling firearms 
would greatly reduce fatalities and discour- 
age many criminal careers, but international 
comparisons show that our capacity for acts 
of rage and rapacity is impressive, whether 
or not firearms are involved. Thus, aggra- 
vated assault—which often is just a murder 
which didn't work out—occurs in the United 
States at a rate twice that of England and 
Wales, eighteen times that of Canada. Rape 
occurs at a rate three times that of Canada, 
twelve times that of England and Wales. 
Our robbery rate is double that of Canada, 
nine times that of England and Wales. 

To complete the picture of America the 
Violent we would have to sketch in the riots 
that have erupted in American cities in re- 
cent years, the firebombings of campus and 
public buildings by a lunatic radical minor- 
ity, the attacks by mobs on peaceful demon- 
strators, and the outrageous killings of stu- 
dents by law enforcement personnel. 

By cold statistics, group violence has not 
been a major problem compared to individual 
acts of violent crime. A Commission on Vio- 
lence study looked back over five years and 
counted 190 deaths and 9,100 injuries from 
group violence, mostly ghetto riots; in that 
same five-year period, 53,000 Americans were 
victims of reported murders; more than a 
million were injured in aggravated assaults. 
And if it is fair to extrapolate from a Har- 
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ris Poll conducted for the Commission, then 
62 million Americans have been punched or 
beaten at some point in their lives, and 24 
million have been threatened with a gun 
or actually shot at. 

While group violence is the secondary 
problem, its prevalence and high visibility in 
contemporary America does help to shape 
attitudes which encourage violent crime—a 
matter I will return to momentarily. 


im 


We will have to look at the picture of vio- 
lence in America more closely—to see where 
violent crime is concentrated—if we are to 
begin to understand its causes and know 
where to invest our social resources to reduce 
its incidence. The National Commission on 
Violence found: 

First, that violent crime is heavily con- 
centrated in the larger cities. There the rate 
of crime per unit of population is eight times 
the rural rate, six times the smaller town 
rate. The 26 cities with more than half a 
million residents each account for only one- 
sixth of our nation’s population, but almost 
one-half of our total reported violent crimes. 
If you live in a metropolitan area today your 
mathematical chances of becoming a victim 
of a homicide, a rape, an assault, or a rob- 
bery are one in 125 each year. If you live in 
the city of Baltimore, your mathematical 
chance of becoming a victim of one of these 
four violent crimes is one in 49 each year. 
So, during his lifetime, the odds are in favor 
of a Baltimore resident's becoming a victim 
of a violent crime. 

Second, violent crime in cities is over- 
whelmingly committed by males. 

Third, violent crime in cities is concen- 
trated among youthful offenders. By far the 
highest urban arrest rate for homicide occurs 
in the 18 to 24 age group. For rape, robbery 
and aggravated assault, arrests in the 15 to 
24 age group far outstrip those of any other 
group—indeed they are three times as high 
as for any other age group. 

There have been disturbing increases in 
arrest rates among youngsters 10 to 14—a 
300 percent increase in assault between 1958 
and 1967, and 200 percent in robbery in the 
same period. 

Fourth, violent crime in the cities is com- 
mitted primarily by individuals at the lower 
end of the socio-economic scale. 

Fifth, violent crime in the cities stems dis- 
proportionately from the ghetto slums where 
most Negroes live. Where discrimination is 
added to low socio-economic status, in other 
words, violent crime rates are especially high. 
To describe violent crime as primarily a 
ghetto phenomenon is to make a statement 
about social and cultural conditions, not 
about racial characteristics. I emphasize that 
all evidence indicates that one race is no 
more criminogenic than another. Profes- 
sor Marvin Wolfgang, the eminent sociolo- 
gist and criminologist who served as co- 
director of research for the Commission on 
Violence, recently published a book on this 
subject. Solid research conducted over a long 
period of years shows no correlation between 
race and crime. The correlation is between 
the total environmental and human condi- 
tions in which some people live and crime. 

Sixth, the victims of violent crimes in the 
cities generally have the same characteristics 
as the offenders—that is, they tend to be 
males, youths, poor persons, and blacks. 
Against the dangerous myth that violent 
crime is a kind of interracial warfare, I cite 
the fact that nine out of ten urban homi- 
cides, aggravated assaults, and rapes involve 
victims and offenders of the same race. An 
exception is robbery. Our studies showed 
that 45 percent of urban robberies involve 
Negroes robbing whites—very often young 
black males robbing somewhat older white 
males. 

Seventh, with the exception of robbery, 
violent crimes tend to be acts of passion 
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among intimates and acquaintances. This is 
true in almost half the cases of rape, and the 
great majority of cases of assault and homi- 
cide. Robbery, on the other hand, is com- 
mitted by a stranger eight out of ten times. 

Finally, the greatest proportion—by far— 
of all serious violence is committed by re- 
peaters. In a study of 10,000 boys in Phila- 
delphia, 627 boys—only 6 percent of those 
studied—accounted for 53 percent of the 
homicides, rapes, and assaults known to the 
police and 71 percent of the robberies. 

In sum, violent crime in the cities is 
committed primarily by males rather than 
females, youths rather than older people, by 
the poor and unskilled rather than the 
more successful, by ghetto blacks rather 
than residents of more affluent sections of 
the city. The highest rates of violent crime 
occur in the population where these charac- 
teristics all intersect: the young, poor, Negro 
male. 

I add the caveat that violent crime is not 
exclusively a province of ghetto youth. Al- 
coholics and drug addicts who are a danger 
to their fellow citizens come from all strata 
ef society. The thin shell of civility that 
houses our aggressive impulses has been 
known to crack open and splay violence in 
some of the so-called “finest families” in 
America, On the other hand, the social path- 
ology that exists in the ghetto does not turn 
every poor, young Negro male into a crim- 
inal, nor even a majority of them. 

We need to focus our attention on the 
inner-city ghetto because that is where the 
major problem of violent crime exists. That 
is where the socially destructive forces are at 
work breeding violent crime, which hastens 
the decay of our cities, which in turn breeds 
more crime. 

There are certain dispositions in American 
thinking that tend to block our understand- 
ing of ghetto problems. We are a hardwork- 
ing people. We believe hard work is im- 
portant because we believe success—however 
we choose to define success—is the inevitable 
reward for hard work. We tend to regard as 
morally inferior those who are failures. We 
tend to say: They have only themselves to 
blame. 

We tend also to forget how, for hundreds 
of years, the realities of American life have 
made a cruel mockery of the work-for-your- 
reward ethic for the black segment of our 
population. We boast of what our immigrant 
ancestors were able to accomplish while ig- 
noring the fact that their assimilation came 
easier because they were the “right” color. 
We forget that they came from Europe with 
some skills, and at a time when industry 
thrived on labor, not science and technology, 
and welcomed all the white workers it could 
get. We forget that the white immigrant 
ghettos had their high rates of crime until 
they were assimilated into the larger society, 
a process that often required several gener- 
ations. Indeed, the success of white immi- 
grants still isn’t all we boast it to be; there 
are still twice as many whites living below 
the poverty line as non-whites. 

Many who acknowledge that blacks have 
been pounded to despair by discrimination— 
and many who don’t—assume that Negro 
parents do not bother to discipline their 
children and take no interest in their moral 
development. Yet, as Robert Coles, the well- 
known Harvard psychiatrist, has pointed out, 
“Negro children probably receive more puni- 
tively enforced reminders of what is right 
and wrong than any other segment of our 
population.” 

But consider how hollow the maternal ad- 
monitions begin to sound once the realities 
of the ghetto start to impinge on a black 
youngster’s awareness. Like every American 
mother, she says: “Work hard in school; it is 
the only way to get ahead.” What measure 
of reality does that have for the ghetto 
youth? There are no examples of educated, 
successful men in his immediate experience. 
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His father—if he has one—and the men up 
and down the block sweat at menial and in- 
termittent jobs. The one across the street 
with the fancy convertible isn't working for 
the sanitation department; he’s pushing 
drugs or robbing corner grocery stores. 

In the crowded apartment there are no 
quiet places for study, no books or serious 
magazines, no conversations to stimulate the 
intellect. On the other hand, there is the 
constant lure of the television set. The aver- 
age young ghetto resident, by the time he 
is 18, will have spent more time watching 
television than he spent in school. There is 
also the lure of the street where the other 
children are running and playing, often deep 
into the night, and where a youngster may 
have to engage in crime or the use of dope 
to be accepted by his peers. Here is what 
Professor Wolfgang calls the sub-culture of 
violence. 

The neighborhood school, dilapidated and 
poorly equipped, has accommodated itself 
to defeat. It asks only for a modicum of 
discipline, ignores the strivings of eager stu- 
dents and the indifference of rebellious stu- 
dents, and automatically promotes to the 
next higher grade every student just so it 
can have room for the next crop of under- 
educated and unmotivated children. 

If the ghetto youth has the determination 
to swim against the tides all the way to a 
high school diploma—and, of course, many 
do not—he may find job or further educa- 
tional opportunities waiting for him. In the 
past few years, barriers to advancement for 
high-school educated blacks have been fall- 
ing. If he drops out, as so many do, he may 
find the doors to meaningful job opportuni- 
ties closed to him. In the American value 
system he is now a full-fledged failure, and 
he is quite aware of it. All those material 
comforts displayed and advertised on the 
television screen are not to be his—at least 
not by legitimate means. 

And why not use violence to get what he 
needs to be somebody? He has little to gain 
by playing according to society's rules and 
little to lose by not. He is familiar with vio- 
lence. In the disintegrated community of 
the ghetto, violent quarrels, brawls, and ca- 
reers in crime are commonplace. Violence is 
also a way of proving manliness, especially 
in the street gangs of the inner city. The 
larger society apparently does not find vio- 
lence abhorrent; violence is a constant theme 
in television dramas, and violence is. touted 
in American folklore. Americans love their 
guns; they have, as I've said, the highest 
gun-to-population ratio of any nation in the 
world. 

Considering the pressures, frustrations, and 
temptations at work on the youth in our 
ghettos, the wonder is that violent crime 
rates in the cities are not higher than they 
are. 
And yet, conditions in the ghettos have 
been improving. During this past decade in- 
comes of Negroes in cities increased, the per- 
centage of blacks completing high school rose, 
as did the percentage entering universities, 
and unemployment rates dropped signifi- 
cantly. We are faced with an apparent para- 
dox: While conditions have been improving 
for inner-city blacks, rates of violent crime 
among them have been soaring. As closely as 
the Commission on Violence could determine, 
the combined rate of violent crimes—per unit 
of population—has increased 100 percent 
during the last ten years. 

A partial answer to this paradox is that 
real gains for blacks have still left significant 
gaps between their conditions and those of 
whites. Thus, for example, the Negro unem- 
ployment rate continues to be about twice 
that for whites. And unemployment among 
black teenagers in cities has actually been 

nereasing. Last year it stood at 25 percent, 
which was two-and-a-half times the unem- 
ployment rate for white teenagers. 

But secondly, demographic changes in this 
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country would lead one to expect an increase 
in violent crime. The age group most involved 
in violent crime, 16 to 24, has soared both in 
number and proportion of the total popula- 
tion—from 20 million ten years ago to 29 mil- 
lion today, and from 11 percent of the popu- 
lation to almost 15 percent. The increasing 
urbanization of our society also helps to ac- 
count for the rise in violent crime. Actually, 
in the past ten years, the spectacular growth 
has taken place in the suburbs, Middie-class, 
mostly affluent whites, have been moving out 
of the cities, leaving them increasingly to the 
poor, black population, which suffers inade- 
quate services financed by a declining tax 
base. Another demographic trend of some 
bearing is the increasing instability of Amer- 
ican families. Divorces and separations are 
on the rise in every segment of the popula- 
tion, but nowhere as spectacularly as among 
poor blacks in our cities. At present, only 22 
percent of the poor black children in the 
central cities live with both parents. Ten 
years ago, half of the children in that cate- 
gory lived with both—a sad circumstance 
that should have been improved, not per- 
mitted to grow worse. This is probably a ma- 
jor consequence of our anachronistic welfare 
system. 

A third factor has been a vast increase in 
the number of firearms in private hands. 
Sales of long guns, the Commission on Vio- 
lence found, doubled from 1962 to 1968. In 
that same period, sales of handguns quad- 
rupled, 

Fourthly, we are living in a time of pro- 
found changes—technological, occupational, 
social and cultural. Times of great change 
alter how we work, think and live. They set 
us adrift from our moorings and create ten- 
sions and uncertainties. If American parents 
seem unduly permissive, if they appear to be 
unsure about the values to encourage in 
their children and the standards to impose, 
perhaps it is because American society has 
already changed greatly since their own 
childhood and is destined to change even 
more in the future. In the absence of clear- 
cut expectations and standards, the tradi- 
tional social controls have lost their grip, 
and violence is one result of the breakdown. 
This may explain why violence is rising 
among youth in affluent, middle-class homes, 
as well as in the ghettos. 

A fifth and related change: Events in the 
1960’s have served to diminish the respect 
accorded the institutions of government. The 
spectacle of governors defying federal court 
orders, of policemen beating demonstrators, 
of mobs looting stores with impunity, of some 
college students destroying property and then 
demanding amnesty, of elected officials ex- 
posed in corruption—all these, and more, 
have served to encourage a cynical disrespect 
for law and law-making institutions. 

Besides encouraging the attitude that law- 
ful behavior is “just for suckers,” such events 
tend to give direct legitimacy to violence. 
The deep divisions within our country set off 
tensions and anger, but the readiness with 
which some groups give violent expression 
to their anger and impatience creates an 
appealing, contagious, but very dangerous 
object lesson. Urban riots had a powerful 
lesson for ghetto youth: that it is perfectly 
all right to vent one’s dissatisfactions in acts 
of violence. More recently, violence—as dis- 
tinguished, of course, from peaceful protest 
or demonstration—on the nation’s campuses 
has probably had an effect even more power- 
ful. If the most privileged young people can 
haye their violent donnybrooks, a ghetto 
youth is entitled to ask, “Why shouldn’t I?” 

Of course the frustrations of ghetto life 
are very real. The frustrations in recent years 
have been especially deep because of the 
so-called revolution of rising expectations. 
Life for Americans generally has grown more 
comfortable and rewarding, there have been 
noticeable improvements for the poor, but 
delivery of improvements in the ghetto has 
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not kept pace with the political promises or 
with what the poor and disadvantaged have 
come to expect. It is hardly surprising that 
the resulting frustrations give rise to violent 
crime. 

There remains one very obvious reason 
for mounting crime in our society: the in- 
creasing failure of law enforcement agen- 
cies to cope with it. Consider the grim 
statistics. Probably ten million serious crimes 
were committed in the United States last 
year. About half of these crimes were never 
reported to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Only 12 percent of those ten million 
crimes resulted in the arrest of anyone. Only 
6 percent resulted in the conviction of any- 
one, and this 6 percent included many pleas 
to lesser offenses. Only 114 percent resulted 
in the incarceration of anyone. And of those 
who were incarcerated, most will return to 
prison another time for additional offenses. 

As Lloyd Cutler, eminent lawyer and Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Violence Commission, 
remarked of these statistics: “It would be 
hard to argue that crime does not pay. The 
sad fact is that our criminal justice sys- 
tem, as presently operated, does not deter, 
does not detect, does not convict, and does 
not correct.” 

As crimes go unpunished, and as criminals 
go through the corrections system changed 
for the worse instead of better, it is no won- 
der crime is on the increase. 


Iv 


Police departments in American cities are 
understaffed and underequipped. Police are 
undereducated and undertrained. Juvenile 
courts have failed to live up to their hu- 
mane ideal. The lower courts in which most 
adults are tried too often have crowded 
dockets, inadequate procedures for investi- 
gating the defendant and circumstances, and 
necessarily shoddy ways of dispensing jus- 
tice. The jails in which indigent defendants 
sit awaiting trial have been aptly described 
as “rabbit warrens.” Prisons have earned 
the label “schools for criminals.” Inside pris- 
on walls are terrorist societies ruled more 
by prisoners themselves than by guards. 
Lacking equipment and sufficient profes- 
sional staff, prison training programs are 
outmoded and rehabilitation services are 
wholly inadequate. At the end of their terms, 
most prisoners are thrust out on the street 
without meaningful help in readjustment. 

The Crime Commission studied the de- 
plorable conditions of our criminal justice 
system and, in its 1967 Report, made dozens 
of thoughtful recommendations for improv- 
ing all its aspects—police, courts, correc- 
tions. The National Commission on Vio- 
lence added a few recommendations of its 
own, mostly having to do with improving 
coordination among the various agencies of 
the system. We recommended that urban 
governments form Offices of Criminal Justice 
to improve coordination at the local level. 
We urged citizens to form advisory groups 
in local areas to help with that effort. We 
suggested that leading citizens be invited to 
form a privately financed National Citi- 
zens Justice Center to encourage improve- 
ments in the criminal justice system at all 
levels, through private citizens’ groups as 
well as government agencies. 

This is not the occasion for detailing 
the recommendations of either of the two 
commissions. But I do want to call your at- 
tention to one additional recommendation 
of the Violence Commission—namely, that 
we as a nation “give concrete expression of 
our concern about crime by a solemn na- 
tional commitment to double our invest- 
ment in the administration of justice as 
rapidly as such an investment can be wisely 
planned and utilized.” 

At present, our entire criminal justice 
system in this country—federal, state, and 
local—teceives less than 2 percent of all 
government revenues and less than three- 
quarters of one percent of our national 
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income. We spend less on this pitifully in- 
adequate system than we do on federal agri- 
culture programs and little more than we 
do on the space program. 

Responsibility for police, courts, and cor- 
rections has resided mostly with state and 
local governments. That is as it should be. 
But these governments do not have the fi- 
nancial resources to deepen their investment 
in improying the criminal justice system. 
The financial commitment must be a fed- 
eral one. The federal government, after all, 
takes the lion's share of tax revenues; it 
ought to take the major financial respon- 
sibility for deterring crime, administering 
justice fairly, and bringing wrongdoers back 
into a productive role in society. 

The Council of Economic Advisers esti- 
mates that 19 billion dollars annually will 
be freed for domestic p: once our 
military engagement ends in Southeast Asia. 
A host of long-neglected needs at home 
will be competing for these dollars. The 
criminal justice system is only one of them. 
We ought to proceed now to plan the use 
of those future dollars wisely. A firm com- 
mitment now, in the form of the organic 
legislation, to increase greatly our expendi- 
tures on the criminal justice system would 
permit planners within the system to 
make effective reforms once the money be- 
comes available. 

y 

I do not mean to suggest that the criminal 
justice system should be given priority over 
&ll the other competing needs of our society. 
Quite the contrary. In our report to the 
President, the National Commission on Vio- 
lence spoke of the twin objectives of mak- 
ing violence “both unnecessary and unre- 
warding.” Neither corrective approach will 
succeed without the other. Making violence 
unrewarding is a job for law enforcement 
agencies. Making violence unnecessary is 
nothing less than the task of giving all 
Americans a satisfactory stake in the life 
of the community. 

We must seek to eradicate poverty where 
it persists, improve education where it is 
deficient, and provide health care in areas of 
the community where it is inadequate and 
beyond the financial reach of citizens. Ef- 
forts to remake our cities must include steps 
to eliminate the ghettos, to provide decent 
housing for everyone, to build effective mass 
transits (especially for those who cannot 
afford automobiles), and to assure adequate 
measures for the upkeep of every neighbor- 
hood. Our national goal should be the dig- 
nity of work for every citizen capable of 
work. Our overriding goal, in all such pro- 
grams, should be to provide every citizen 
a stake in the community. The citizen who 
has much to gain by living by the rules and 
in concert with his fellow citizens has much 
to lose by defying the rules and rebuking 
the community. 

I add the caution that we ought not to 
pursue these social measures merely in the 
name of crime eradication. The high correla- 
tion of the outward symbols of deprivation— 
bad housing, low educational achievement, 
high unemployment—with violent crime 
does not mean that improvements in the 
former will lead inexorably to complete elim- 
ination of the latter. Physical conditions can 
be changed by concerted effort, but attitudes 
and habits will change only through inner 
enlightenment. The human animal is com- 
plex, and there is more to violent crime than 
a simple reaction to alienating circum- 
stances. 

We ought to undertake these social reform 
measures, rather, because they are the 
proper, humane things to do. Reordering our 
national priorities to give new emphasis to 
the quality of life for every citizen is a 
realistic goal for this affluent society. It is a 
worthy new phase for a nation that has sub- 
dued a continent physically and accom- 
plished so much technologically. 
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These are matters not to be left to gov- 
ernment alone. It is the job of all of us, as 
private citizens, to seek deep understanding 
of the problem of violence in our society, to 
voice concern over the deficiencies in our so- 
ciety that give rise to violence, and to help 
remedy these deficiencies in our private ca- 
pacities. It is the job of local schools, 
churches, and citizen-groups to emphasize 
and transmit, more effectively than they 
have in the past, the values that will make 
our society more humane and less violent. 
It is also their job to lend encouragement to 
youth to participate creatively in the so- 
ciety. It is the job of our nation’s scholars 
to seek a better understanding of the roots 
of violence, and to design and evaluate more 
effective measures for discouraging violence. 
And it is the job of all of us—but especially 
of those privileged by education—to repudi- 
ate violence and live by the precepts of tol- 
erance, reasonableness, and civility, so that 
others may see that violence is unnecessary 
and—measured by the highest standard— 
truly unrewarding. 

I conclude this overview of a troublesome 
national problem with two quotations from 
the report of the Violence Commission to the 
President: We said: 

“Order is indispensable to society, law is 
indispensable to order, and enforcement is 
indispensable to law.” 

And then, to make the thought complete, 
and legitimate, we added: 

“The justice and the decency of the law 
and its enforcement are not simply embel- 
lishments, but rather the indispensable con- 
dition of respect for law and civil peace in 
a free society.” 


THE DUMP-THE-DRAFT TALK IS 
DOUBLETALK 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
proposal for a volunteer military to re- 
place our current draft is accepted by 
just about every Government and mili- 
tary leader as a preferable course. It has 
been studied and restudied by Presiden- 
tial commissions, by Pentagon officials, 
by private organizations, ad infinitum. 
We have reached the saturation point 
on this issue. It is time to act—not 1 year 
from now, not 2 years from now, not in 
the next fiscal year or the fiscal year 
after that—but now. 

One of the best expositions of the con- 
cerns expressed on both sides of the is- 
sue is contained in an article written by 
J. Robert Moskin, foreign editor of Look 
magazine, and published in Look for 
February 23, 1971. Both for its depth and 
its clarity, the article deserves careful 
attention in our consideration of the 
military service issue. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe DUMP-THE-DRAFT TALK Is DOUBLE- 
TALK—UNCLE Sam STL Wants Yov, 
Ki 

(By J. Robert Moskin) 

Don’t count on the end of the draft when 
the Selective Service law expires this June. 
The Pentagon brass and their political allies 
are ganging up to keep their good old red- 
white-and-blue draft alive. After 22 years, 
they are not about to let go. They say 
they need more draftees for mudslogging 
combat jobs. Uncle Sam still wants you, kid. 

It’s not fair, I suppose, to remember a 
presidential candidate’s promise more than 
two years after he is elected, but Richard 
Nixon has not forgotten that on October 17, 
1968, he told the nation he would end con- 
scription. He may someday; but now, his 
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National Security Council, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Office of Management and Budget, etc., 
are all busy figuring how to extend the draft 
again this spring. 

Although Mr. Nixon, as President, has re- 
peated his promise, he has always whiffied 
on timing. He has pulled 206,000 men out of 
Vietnam, but he still insists the draft must 
be renewed. He agrees—in principle—that 
we can manage with an all-volunteer armed 
force, but, in fact, he gives the nod to the 
generals. 

Left to themselves, the generals would 
neyer dump the draft, and pressure from 
those who oppose it cannot match the big 
guns of the Pentagon-political alliance. Sen. 
John Stennis of Mississippi, the chairman 
of the crucial Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, believes “the finest thing that can 
happen to these young men” is to force them 
to learn close-order drill, KP and rifie firing. 
And Rep. F. Edward Hébert of Louisiana, 
chairman of the powerful House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, says, “I don’t think you'll 
ever have an all-volunteer army... . His- 
tory shows you can't have one... a volun- 
teer army is a dream.” 

The draft's opponents range, surprisingly, 
from conservative Sen. Barry Goldwater to 
liberal Sen. Mark Hatfield, and from the 
right-handed youth group, to the left-handed 
National Council to Repeal the Draft. The 
White House Conference on Youth is against 
it. But some kind of miracle would be needed 
for the opposition to win the coming con- 
gressional battle. The Administration and 
the draft lovers hold the high ground. 

Everyone realizes the draft is dangerous for 
young people and other living things. It has 
distorted the lives of millions of young men. 
Since 1965, more than 1.5 million young 
Americans have been inducted for 24 months’ 
service, and countless more have enlisted 
under the draft’s threat. At least 30,000 have 
gone into exile, hundreds into jail. In Viet- 
nam, an Army draftee’s chance of being 
killed or seriously wounded has been almost 
twice as high as that of an enlistee. Well 
over half the Army’s enlisted dead have been 
draftees, 

When the Johnson Administration used 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident to justify its 
massive 1965 buildup in Vietnam, it made 
& horrendous mistake—a mistake Nixon has 
never corrected. It rejected using the na- 
tion’s military reserves because, being older 
and being voters, they had too much politi- 
cal clout. Instead, it used the draft law al- 
ready on the books, increased draft calls 
and ordered reluctant young men to fight 
and die. 

The decision seemed smart. The youngsters 
threatened with conscription were unorga- 
nized. Who would make a fuss? But this de- 
cision tore the nation apart. It was one 
reason for the violent and impassioned op- 
position to this war. It helped popularize the 
peace movement, disrupt the nation’s col- 
leges, destroy Lyndon Johnson and put the 
Republican party in the White House. 

Promising to end the draft as soon as the 
Vietnam involvement allowed it, Candidate 
Nixon said in 1968, ‘Today all across our 
country we face a crisis of confidence, No- 
where is it more acute than among our 
young people. They recognize the draft as 
an infringement on their liberty, which it is. 
To them, it represents a government insensi- 
tive to thelr rights, a government callous to 
their status as free men. They ask for justice, 
and they deserve it.” Nixon won the election 
by just over 500,000 votes out of 73 million: 
his anti-draft pitch helped. 

Hatred of conscription is as old as the na- 
tion; uncounted Americans came here to 
escape European conscription. Only in our 
own time, the era of the cold “war,” the 
Korean “war” and the Vietnam “war,” has 
the United States accepted a draft without 
& major, declared war. For most of our his- 
tory, we have had freedom from conscription, 
We've lost it. 
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White House adviser Dr. Martin Anderson, 
the 34-year-old Dartmouth ROTC graduate 
who first interested Richard Nixon in the 
draft problem, says, “The draft is the last 
vestige of involuntary serviture we have left 
in the country.” He adds, “We don’t draft 
policemen. Why draft people into the armed 
forces?” 

Two months after his inauguration, Pres- 
ident Nixon created a special Commission 
on an All-Volunteer Armed Force to tell him 
how to end the draft and set up a volunteer 
armed service. He chose a distinguished 
group headed by Thomas S, Gates, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. and former Secretary of 
Defense. It included two former Supreme Al- 
lied Commanders in Europe, Gen. Lauris 
Norstad and Gen. Alfred Gruenther. 

The Commission reported to the President 
last February. Its recommendation was unan- 
imous and crystal-clear: End the draft by 
July 1, 1971. And create an all-volunteer 
military force and reserves, primarily by rais- 
ing the pay of enlisted first-termers and by 
using manpower efficiently. 

The Commission concluded straightaway: 
“We unanimously believe that the nation’s 
interests will be better served by an all- 
volunteer force, supported by an effective 
stand-by draft, than by a mixed force of 
volunteers and conscripts. ... We have satis- 
fied ourselves that a volunteer force will not 
jeopardize national security, and we believe 
it will have a beneficial effect on the military 
as well as the rest of our society.” 

Again, President Nixon whiffied. He agreed 
with his Commission—in principle—but re- 
jected the July 1, 1971, date to end the draft. 
He has been commanding an armed force of 
nearly three million and fighting a war for 
which, he fears, not enough Americans would 
show up. He said, “No one can predict with 
precision whether or not, or precisely when, 
we can end conscription.” 

Last April, President Nixon promised to 
recommend to Congress $2 billion for addi- 
tional military pay and benefits, especially 
for those serving their first two years. But 
this pay raise would not begin until fiscal 
1972, after the present draft law expires. 

In the civilian bureaucracy of the Penta- 
gon, the Nixon Administration started Proj- 
ect Volunteer, to find out how future pay in- 
creases should be applied and how to make 
military life more attractive. Project Volun- 
teer studied 500 ideas and decided better pay, 
better housing, better educational opportu- 
nities, better use of men are among the most 
serious needs. 

Despite the shuddering doubts of many 
senior uniformed officers, a variety of “radi- 
cal" experiments are now being tried, and 
annoying “Mickey Mouse” rules scrapped. 
Reveille and bed checks are out; beer is per- 
mitted in barracks; hair may be worn longer. 
Belatedly, the Army is trying to clean up its 
barnyard. For the present generation, it may 
already be too late. Says Selective Service Di- 
rector Dr. Curtis W. Tarr, “You could break 
your back appealing to people who are now 
19.” 

Of course, it is easier to raise an armed 
force with a draft than to have to make a 
military career appealing. But we could de- 
mand that the generals get off their duffs 
and do their job without resorting to the 
threat of prison for 19-year-olds. 

The top Pentagon chiefs have publicly 
sworn their loyalty to the new ideas, pressed 
on them by Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs Roger T. Kelley. 
“I believe deeply in the all-volunteer concept 
now. I didn’t earlier. A conscripted army has 
an almost unlimited tolerance for wasting 
people,” Kelley told me, “If you can go to 
the well as often as you wish, it makes it 
easy to misuse human resources.” He adds, 
“An all-volunteer organization should be a 
better-managed organization, a smaller or- 
ganization and a higher-paid organization 
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than what we have now.” But then Kelley 
does the Pentagon flip-flop and supports the 
push to renew the draft: “Certainly nothing 
less than a two-year extension makes sense. 
From a national-security viewpoint, I’d like 
to see a longer extension.” 

The Army, which has the greatest recruit- 
ing problem, has appointed Lt. Gen. G. I. 
Forsythe, a veteran Vietnam commander and 
University of Montana ROTC graduate, as 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff for 
the Modern Volunteer Army. Says General 
Forsythe, “I don’t want to get rid of the 
draft. Neither does General Westmoreland. 
The draft has to be extended this year. It is 
inherent in our national value system to 
have a [draft] law on the books.” Others in 
the Pentagon told me candidly that the 
military must demonstrate some movement 
toward an all-volunteer force not so much 
to end the draft as to make its renewal easier 
politically. 

If one looks at the figures coldly, the draft’s 
value may seem highly exaggerated. The 
great majority of men on active duty in our 
armed forces today volunteered. Of the total 
active-duty force of 2.9 million, only 368,000 
are actual draftees. All 900,000 men with 
more than four years’ service are profes- 
sionals, and so are at least a third of those 
with fewer than four years. The rest are 
draftees and draft-induced volunteers. 

“True volunteers” (not draft inspired) 
now total 250,000 a year. To man an all- 
volunteer force of 2.5 million, only 75,000 
more men must volunteer from the qualified 
1.5 million who turn 19 each year. And the 
Administration hopes to be slightly below 
the 2.5 million force level by mid-’72. 

Those who love the draft push more emo- 
tional arguments: “I did my time; why 
shouldn’t they?” “It’s their duty to their 
country.” “Let’s put some of those hippies 
in uniform.” “We can't have our armed forces 
dependent on blacks and poor.” But as Mar- 
tin Anderson says, when he talks of officers 
who voice pride in their uniform, “One could 
ask them: ‘Sir, do you think your profession 
is so bad you have to force people to join 
itr” 

Those who want to end the draft fought 
their first pitched battle in Washington’s 
sticky heat last August. Senators Hatfield 
and Goldwater combined their disparate 
forces to try to put the Gates Commission 
pay recommendations into effect immedi- 
ately, so that the draft would become un- 
necessary by June. Senator Stennis, a staunch 
friend of the military (but then so is ex- 
Major General Goldwater), manned the 
ramparts, labeled the proposal “half-baked” 
and “a picked chicken in a hailstorm” and 
asserted, “I do not buy all of this volunteer- 
army concept, by any means.” The White 
House and the Pentagon massed behind 
Chairman Stennis and won the day. The re- 
sult wasn’t close, but 35 senators did vote 
for the Gates Commission recommendations. 
Clearly, the fight isn’t over yet. 

In all the double-talk, there are two 
phrases to watch carefully. One is “the end 
of the draft,” and the other is “zero draft 
call.” President Nixon uses them interchange- 
ably, but there is a vital difference. 

To end the draft means to take away the 
right of the executive branch to order young 
men into uniform. This can be done in two 
ways. One is to repeal the 1948 Selective 
Service Act, which set up the draft machin- 
ery. The Selective Service System, 4,102 local 
draft boards, the lottery, etc., would all be 
abolished. Nothing would remain. Senator 
Hatfield favors this tactic. The other way is 
for the Congress to refuse to renew the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967, which gives 
the President the power to induct draftees. 
The Selective Service System would remain, 
but no one could be drafted after June 30. 

Zero draft call is quite another matter. It 
means that the Selective Service System 
stays intact, and the President keeps the 
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power to induct young men at will, but he 
chooses not to draft anyone for a particular 
month or longer period. (The last time this 
happened was back in 1961.) If the President 
decides that draftees are needed, for what- 
ever reason, he has the power to call them 
up instantly without Congress's approval. 
For every young man, the threat remains. 

Obviously, the zero-draft-call approach 
would suit the military best. They are candid 
about that. Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
has said U.S. troops will not be in ground 
combat after this summer, but he still sees 
July 1, 1973—nearly two and a half years 
from now—as the “goal” for getting draft 
calls down to zero. That is far enough into 
the future to be pie in the sky—and on the 
safe side of the next presidential election. 

The congressional battle this spring will 
be fought furiously on three fronts: 1) draft 
reform, 2) renewal of the President’s power 
to induct draftees and 3) a money package 
for an all-volunteer force. 


DRAFT REFORM 


President Nixon has already tried to make 
the draft fairer. He set up the lottery and 
stopped deferments for reasons of occupa- 
tion, fatherhood and most graduate study. 
New he wants Congress to wipe out defer- 
ments for future undergraduate students. 

If undergraduate deferments are elimi- 
nated, a college student with a low lottery 
number would be called up in his sophomore 
or junior year. There is no plan to hold the 
lottery so that a young man gets a number 
when he is 16 or 17 and, if he draws a low one, 
can do his military service before starting 
college. Selective Service Director Tarr, him- 
self a former college president, says, “I don’t 
think it hurts to interrupt a college educa- 
tion.” 

A Pentagon official told me, “You have a lot 
of people in universities who want to avoid 
the draft. A lot of trouble on campuses comes 
from these people.” Tarr, who favors ending 
the undergraduate deferment, says, “I think 
we're going to get it.” 

But draft reform won't solve the basic 
problem because the military can take a 
seant fraction of the young men available. 
Only 163,500 were inducted last year, and 
even fewer are supposed to be drafted in 
1971. 

Those who want to avoid the draft have 
grown sophisticated, They now find escape 
hatches in the regulations for physical stand- 
ards for induction. They avoid the draft with 
such relatively minor defects as braces on 
their teeth, asthma, acne, high blood pressure 
or a neryous stomach. One draft official ad- 
mitted, “If a guy wants to strongly enough 
and has time and money, he can get around 
the draft.” As Candidate Nixon said two 
years ago, “In the long run, the only way 
to stop the inequities is to stop using the 
system, It does not work fairly, and given the 
facts of American life, it just can't.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S INDUCTION POWER 


That this battle comes in an odd-num- 
bered year is no accident. No President or 
congressman wants to renew the draft in an 
election year. 

Earnest draft lovers prefer to extend the 
induction authority for four more years. 
They will probably have to settle for two 
years—or for one, if we will really get out 
of ground combat in Vietnam this summer. 

The alternative to renewing the President's 
induction authority is, by definition, an all- 
volunteer military. All the arguments against 
a voluntary force will be dragged out again 
now. “It exposes the brave, the foolhardy, 
the patriotic, the poor/black. It favors the 
non-venturesome, the ungrateful and the 
well-to-do,” Gen. Maxwell Taylor, former 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, told me. 

It is charged that an all-volunteer force 
will attract too many blacks and poor. The 
Gates Commission studied this accusation 
and decided it was not true. The military 
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seem to agree, because, they say, many 
poorly educated blacks cannot meet the mili- 
tary’s mental standards, 

Some fear a volunteer force will create a 
military class. But most enlisted men today, 
plus the vast majority of officers, are “true 
volunteers” already. Drafting reluctant pri- 
vates will not prevent the rise of a military 
elite. That has to be done by civilian control 
at the top. 

The Army’s toughest job is to find 5,000 
enlisted men a month for combat jobs; only 
800 now volunteer. As a result, 88 percent 
of the infantry riflemen in Vietnam for the 
last couple of years have been draftees, The 
Army would like to give fat bonuses to men 
who volunteer for combat specialties, but it 
has run into heavy resistance from the Air 
Force and Navy, who must compete for 
such men. 

The entire draft issue separates those who 
prize duty to the state above all and those 
who must give priority to individual freedom, 
the freedom to organize your life as you 
see fit. Some certified liberals, rather sur- 
prisingly, oppose the all-volunteer idea. Sen. 
Edward Kennedy, for one, believes every 
young man should be liable to be drafted 
to fight for the nation. 

The trickiest ground is in the middle, 
where President Nixon stands, supporting 
the all-volunteer idea in principle but re- 
peatedly stalling on putting it into action. 
Randal Teague, the 26-year-old executive 
director of the conservative Young Americans 
for Freedom, says, “A lot of our people are 
very disenchanted. Nixon made this a major 
campaign promise to get the youth vote. In 
all honesty, I wonder if President Nixon 
really wants a volunteer military.” 

The reasons for Nixon’s distress are easy 
to spot. Politically, the draft and the war it 
supports are vastly unpopular. And now with 
18-to-20-year-olds able to vote in national 
elections, opponents of the draft will be 
reinforced. Nixon also inherited worldwide 
military commitments; 300,000 uniformed 
men still in Europe as part of an obsolete 
NATO commitment; 53,000 men in Korea 
nearly 18 years after that armistice; the 
prospect of keeping at least some forces in 
Vietnam indefinitely, and a military estab- 
lishment grown accustomed to $75 billion 
budgets. 

There is a theory that if a nation has a 
large standing army, it is tempted to use it. 
The Vietnam war suggests this is true. Two 
years from now, as draft calls decrease with 
our piecemeal withdrawal from Indochina, 
the odds are that effective opposition will 
be defused and the conscription law will 
stay on the books, ready for some future 
President to use again. And one lesson from 
Vietnam will have been lost. 


THE PAY PACKAGE 


The double-talk over the cost of the draft 
versus an all-volunteer force is shrill, End- 
the-draft advocates argue that an all-volun- 
teer force will actually save the country 
money. Pro-draft partisans shoot out figures 
as high as $17 billion for the cost of a volun- 
teer force over a mixed force that includes 
draftees. The Gates Commission figured that 
an all-volunteer force of 2.5 million would 
cost about $3 billion extra initially. Pentagon 
insiders say privately that the Gates esti- 
mate is very close to accurate. 

The pay debate centers about a simple idea. 
Draftees and new enlistees are paid very lit- 
tle, and as long as draftees are available by 
just whistling, there is no need to pay them 
more. This keeps the budget down, but it 
means that enlisted men must pay for part 
of our standing army out of their own hides. 
Within the past year, 50,000 married young 
men in uniform were, shockingly, on relief. 

The Gates Commission argued that a re- 
cruit should be paid something closer to 
what he would earn in civilian life (and ex- 
tra if he Is assigned to risk his life against 
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an enemy). This sounds reasonable and fair. 
The additional cost would have to be carried 
by the taxpayers, but the slower turnover 
of volunteers, compared to draftees, would 
mean lower recruiting and training costs and 
@ more skilled and efficient armed force. 

In his new book, The Military Establish- 
ment, former Special Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Adam Yarmolinsky says: “No other 
institution, private or public, is now au- 
thorized to use compulsory processes to make 
up its manpower deficit. .. . The United 
States has experienced and is experiencing 
critical shortages of health services person- 
nel, teachers and teachers’ aides, and police 
Officers. ... But the nation has never as- 
sumed a responsibility for ensuring that 
these shortages are met.” 

In the end, the two strongest arguments 
for the draft don't hold up. First, the mili- 
tary claim they cannot attract enough volun- 
teers. One thing is certain: They never will 
as long as the draft is around. You can bet 
on that. And second, an all-volunteer force 
will cost the taxpayer more. If the nation 
needs these young men—and is not fighting 
for its own survival—the nation should pay 
them a decent wage for the job they do. 

Money will be loudly debated in the com- 
ing battle over the draft, but it is not the 
heart of the problem. If we are going to let 
our military establishment spend $60 to $75 
billion a year, we can find the five or six 
percent of that sum needed to pay our young- 
est volunteers properly—if we want to. 

The real heart of the problem is whether 
we now truly want a conscripted standing 
military force or whether the draft is de- 
manding a human price of compulsion and 
disruption that we do not want to keep on 
paying. Today, we neither need—nor can af- 
ford—conscription if this nation is to be 
both secure and free. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CASE BE- 


FORE NEW JERSEY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 4, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) spoke out on the im- 
portance of public understanding and 
support of major policy decisions, par- 
ticularly in the foreign affairs field. 

In his address to the annual congres- 
sional dinner of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, Senator Case also 
underscored the important role that Con- 
gress plays in the development of pub- 
lic consensus. 

I commend Senator Casr’s words to the 
attention of the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIFFORD P., CASE 

I listened to the President’s recent State 
of the Union message with even more atten- 
tion than usual. For the President’s theme, 
“Power to the People,” was the one I had 
been planning for my brief remarks tonight. 

It seemed an interesting coincidence, 
though the focus of the President's address 
was domestic problems whereas I planned to 
discuss, in the main, foreign policy. But the 
underlying thought is the same in both cases, 
namely, that the best answers we can get to 
the great questions facing us will be those 
that refiect the broadest general consensus 
of the American people. 

This is true for two reasons. First, such 
answers, ninety-nine times in a hundred, will 
be intrinsically the soundest. Second, such 
answers will be assured of public support in 
their implementation. Without such support 
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it is generally immaterial whether a proposed 
policy is wise or not; it simply won't be car- 
ried out. 

The latter point needs no elaboration. Pub- 
lic policy without public support is no policy 
at all. The people, in a democracy at least, 
really do make policy. 

The point I want to emphasize is that they 
should make policy. For the people, collec- 
tively, if they are informed, have better judg- 
ment than any single man or group of men, 
however humane, intelligent, expert and well- 
intentioned he or they may be. 

I have the greatest respect for the intel- 
lectual and the expert. I have found them 
of invaluable help in analyzing problems and 
in presenting the pros and cons of possible 
solutions. But we cannot expect the experts 
to run the show for us. Indeed, I venture to 
Suggest that when it comes to the determi- 
nation of concrete courses of action, there 
are no experts, For example: A recent critique 
of the Nixon doctrine, when it gets down to 
the nitty-gritty, comes up with the some- 
what less than helpful suggestion that 
United States policy should be to encour- 
age each Asian country to seek its own ac- 
commodation with Peking. 

Another learned discussion of the same 
general subject suggests that if we really 
want peace in Asia all we have to do is stop 
resisting the aspirations of Communist Chi- 
na and, (1) grant her diplomatic recogni- 
tion and unqualified admission to the UN 
and a permanent Security Council seat, (2) 
affirm a one-China policy even allowing the 
eventual accession of Taiwan to the main- 
land, (3) remove all United States military 
presence from Asia without substituting a 
naval cordon, a ring of nearby island bases, 
& host of Asian mercenary armies, or a nu- 
clear-trip wire. Perhaps this barbarian will 
be permitted to doubt whether such total 
acceptance of the modern version of the 
Middle Kingdom’s conception of itself is 
necessary or even conducive to a more peace- 
ful Asia. 

Nor do I find helpful guidance in another 
earnest suggestion that the President do 
“what no President has had the courage to 
do so far, namely, face and tell the Ameri- 
can people: that Vietnam was lost to Viet- 
namese national Communism many years 
ago and that nothing short of perpetual war 
might retrieve that loss, that the loss doesn’t 
matter anyway and never has in terms of 
American security interests.” 

On the other side, the unacceptable solu- 
tions are perhaps even more numerous, 
ranging from proposals for a preemptive nu- 
clear strike and bombing the enemy back 
into the stone age to suggestions for the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons in limited war 
and a variety of plans for total victory pro- 
duced in think-tanks over the years, in- 
cluding such ideas as subversion and terror 
campaigns against the Soviet Union. Particu- 
larly gruesome is a suggestion made several 
years ago that all-out thermonuclear war 
would not lead to world annihilation, irre- 
spective of the military course of events, and 
that a reasonable semblance of pre-nuclear 
war conditions could be restored quite rap- 
idly, in from one to ten years, 

No, we cannot avoid the burden of hard 
decisions by transferring it to the pundits. 
Nor can we in Congress or in the country at 
large avoid our responsibilities by blind re- 
Mance upon the Executive branch of our 
government. 

There is great knowledge and expertise 
within our military establishment and with- 
in the Department of State and the other 
branches of our government dealing with 
questions of foreign policy, defense and na- 
tional security. And our Presidents, every 
one of them, have been, at least in my time, 
able, dedicated men, 

But I don’t know anyone who believes it 
would be even thinkable to turn over policy- 
making to our great bureaucracies. And the 
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increasing burdens and responsibilities of 
the Presidency more and more isolate the 
occupant of that office. In the nature of 
things, the counsel available to any Presi- 
dent comes almost wholly from a handful 
of advisors who can scarcely forget the lim- 
ited tolerance which exists for the expres- 
sion of adverse judgments in the rarified at- 
mosphere in which they must operate, 

What I say is not critical in any personal 
way. The inability of the Executive branch, 
even of the President, to provide infallible 
guidance upon the questions of national se- 
curity, even of survival in the modern world, 
is due to no failure of good intentions, no 
weakness of character and no lack of intel- 
lectual capacity. It is structural, as the say- 
ing goes. It is inherent in the nature of our 
institutions and the problems which we 
face. 

As & brief aside, I cannot refrain from 
noting the fascinating turn recently taken 
in the attitude of political scientists toward 
th American Presidency. 

For a very long time the main thrust of 
political thinking in the United States was 
to build up the President and to downgrade 
the authority and prestige of Congress. The 
“strong President” was much admired. 

This had a good deal to recommend it, 
especially in domestic matters on which a 
national point of view is often superior to 
the least common denominator of sectional or 
parochial views. But a by-product was to 
blind the nation to the potential danger of 
the power center it was creating in the 
White House. 

More recently, aroused by the Vietnam 
War, there has been a spreading awareness 
of this danger. Many people who used to poke 
fun at President Eisenhower as the good- 
natured fumbler who reigned but did not 
rule, have since discovered a good deal to 
admire in his “intuitive” sense of restraint. 

And it was none other than Richard Neu- 
stadt, author of Presidential Power, who con- 
fessed last year that, “This is a hard turn 
to come to—to be here urging Congressional 
intervention which two or three weeks ago 
we would have regarded as unacceptable.” 

Be that as it may, if we expect the peo- 
ple to provide the answers which we cannot 
look for from the experts or the pundits, or 
from the Executive branch of our govern- 
ment, or even from the President, we have 
got to be sure that the people understand 
what the problems are and are given all pos- 
sible information relevant to their solution. 
And I have come to believe that of all the 
duties resting upon us as members of Con- 
gress none is more important than that of 
seeing that this information is made avail- 
able to the general public to the fullest 
degree. 

Congress has attempted to meet this re- 
sponsibility in various ways. Hundreds of 
laws require periodic reports by the Executive 
on specific matters. A landmark bit of legis- 
lation was the Freedom of Information Act 
of 1967, which I had long co-sponsored. 

The press, of course, performs an invalu- 
able function in digging out and highlighting 
vital information which would otherwise be 
buried in the mounting stacks of public 
reports. 

In recent years Congressional Committee 
hearings have come to be an increasingly 
used, and I believe useful, means of public 
education as to problems of foreign policy 
and, of course, other national problems as 
well. I am thoroughly aware that the Com- 
mittee hearing can be abused and that it 
sometimes is abused, that pettiness, petu- 
lance, grandstanding and other manifesta- 
tions of human frailty on the part of Com- 
mittee members have taken place. But the 
public are quick to spot such shortcomings 
and thus they provide their own best correc- 
tive. On balance, Congressional hearings, in 
my view, have contributed enormously to 
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the enlightenment of the general public on 
the great questions of our time, 

The so-called “Commitments Resolution,” 
adopted by an overwhelming vote in 1969 ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate in regard 
to the manner in which our government's 
commitments might arise, is, of course, in- 
tended to give the Congress and, through it, 
the public, a greater share in this vital area 
of foreign relations, The abortive Cooper- 
Church amendment in regard to aid to Cam- 
bodia and the legislative restrictions actually 
adopted as a result of that effort reflect direct 
concern for a broadening of public participa- 
tion in decisions as to United States involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

My own recent proposal to require that the 
President give 30 days advance notice to Con- 
gress of increases in aid programs to Cam- 
bodia is directly intended to permit public 
scrutiny of such action in advance. Last week 
I introduced legislation to require that any 
government funding of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty would have to be done in 
the ordinary way of open appropriation 
rather than covertly as has been the case in 
the past. 

For most of our history foreign policy was a 
relatively unimportant matter. Until World 
War I, the United States cut a very small 
figure on the world stage, but since that time 
things are completely changed. Now, and 
from now on, what we do or don’t do as a 
nation will affect not only our own security 
but the wellbeing of the whole wide world. 
In a very real sense, the great questions of 
American foreign policy and our involvement 
in the vast external realm beyond our borders 
bear increasingly on the survival of mankind. 

The responsibility is an awful one, in the 
literal sense of the word. I am confident that 
the American people will meet it if they are 
given the chance to do so. It is up to us in 
the Congress and, if I may be so presump- 
tuous, up to all concerned citizens like your- 
selves, to see they are given that chance. 


TRADE UNION VIEW OF INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the ablest economists in the country 
is Mr. Nat Goldfinger who is the director 
of the AFL-CIO Department of Research. 
His insights into economic events and 
activities, and his judgment as to the 
causes of the severe unemployment and 
inflationary problems, are both timely 
and farsighted. 

May I also say that, over the years, he 
has supported issues and ideas in the 
economic arena and in the public inter- 
est which go far beyond any narrow or 
parochial view of the AFL—CIO’s inter- 
ests. 

In the January 1971 issue of the Fed- 
erationist, Mr. Goldfinger has published 
an article entitled “A Trade Union View 
of Inflation.” What he points out most 
clearly is that the working men and 
women of this country, and those who 
represent them, were prepared at an 
early date to accept curbs and limita- 
tions on the increases in their wages pro- 
vided only that such burdens and sacri- 
fices were distributed fairly and evenly 
to all groups in the society. 

I think this history of the present in- 
flation and a trade union view of it is 
@ very important part of the record. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recor. I hope 
that it will be read by all groups—em- 
ployers, industrialists, consumers, gov- 
ernment officials, and economists, as well 
as working men and women. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRADE UNION VIEW OF INFLATION 
(By Nat Goldfinger) 

In February 1966, as military expenditures 
were accelerating, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council declared that if the President de- 
termined the effort to control inflation 
needed an overall stabilization effort, he 
would have the support of the AFL-CIO— 
if the stabilization controls were even- 
handed on all costs, prices, profits, rents 
and executive compensation, as well as the 
wages and salaries of employees. This view- 
point has been repeated by AFL-CIO con- 
vention resolutions and Executive Council 
statements on numerous occasions since 
then. 

The same policy declaration of February 
1966 rejected “the government's wage guide- 
line policy as unfair and unworkable.” It 
concluded: “We are prepared to sacrifice— 
as much as anyone else, for as long as any- 
one else—so long as there is equality of 
sacrifice.” 

The reasons for these views are to be 
found in the AFL-CIO’s analysis of the in- 
flation of the 1960s in the United States, as 
well as its conviction that the decentralized 
employer and employee institutions in 
America’s heterogeneous society and con- 
tinental economy preclude the effective oper- 
ation of a “voluntary guideline” approach, 

The inflation problem that has plagued 
the country in the past few years had its 
origins in the early 1960s—in an unsustain- 
able capital goods boom, based in part on 
a sharply rising flow of after-tax cash to 
corporations, government encouragement and 
government subsidies. In 1962, for example, 
the 7 percent tax credit for business invest- 
ment in equipment was instituted and the 
depreciation of plant and equipment was 
accelerated. These two actions resulted in 
the annual addition of several billion dollars 
to the after-tax cash-flow to corporations, 
which fueled the fires of an inflationary and 
unsustainable rise of business investment in 
plant and equipment during most of the 
period between 1963 and 1969. 

The theory of the New Economics group, 
which pushed this program, was that such 
regressive fiscal measures were required to 
spur economic growth and increased employ- 
ment after the near-stagnation of most of 
the 1950s. By 1965—after adoption of the 
additional and major stimulus of a large, 
general tax cut to boost demand—economic 
growth had stepped up and unemployment 
had declined, but the national economy was 
unbalanced by a one-sector capital-goods 
boom. In the mid-1960s, this one-sector boom 
was beginning to create localized and sec- 
toral price pressures in the economy. 

Simultaneously, in the early 1960s, the 
government promulgated a so-called wage- 
price guidepost policy. Average increases in 
wages and fringe benefits were supposed to 
be limited, voluntarily, to the trend-figure 
of rising private output per manhour in the 
previous five years—a percentage that was 
soon nailed down to 3.2 percent and, with 
the passage of time, developed into a rigid 
3.2 percent fixation. 

On the other hand, the “voluntary guide- 
post” for prices was a vague theoretical tru- 
ism, devoid of policy implications. The price 
level would remain stable if prices of rapidly- 
rising productivity industries would decline, 
while prices of other industries would re- 
main stable or increase, depending on their 
productivity increase in relation to the na- 
tional average. 

So the “voluntary guidepost” policy con- 
tained a precise percentage guideline for 
increases in workers’ wages and fringe bene- 
fits. But there was no effective guideline 
for prices. And there was no guideline at all 
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for profits, dividends, executive compensation 
and other forms of income, 

For a time, the wage guideline appeared to 
hold down wage increases—the public pres- 
sure of the guideline was reinforced by 
continuing high levels of unemployment and 
the high priority of the trade union mem- 
bership on job security. In the absence of 
anything like an effective guideline for 
prices, the Administration engaged in occa- 
sional, ad hoc actions to prevent or curtail 
some specific price increases, But there was 
no effective policy—and no ad hoc actions— 
to reduce prices of industries whose pro- 
ductivity was rising very rapidly. Price cuts 
did not offset price increases and the price 
level moved up slowly. 

As a result of these inherent difficulties, 
the “voluntary guidepost” policy did not work 
from its very inception—in terms of a stable 
price level. It did work, however, to reinforce 
the regressive fiscal measures in shifting 
the shares of an expanding Gross National 
Product to private savings and investment. 

Wages and fringe benefits increased only 
modestly in this period. After adjustment for 
rises in living costs, the increases of real 
employe compensation were less than the 3.2 
percent guideline, 

Unit employment costs in manufacturing 
declined slightly in the first half of the 
1960s, while the wholesale price level of 
manufactured goods moved up slowly—wid- 
ening profit margins. In the total private 
economy, there was a similar trend—slight 
increases in unit employment costs while the 
Consumer Price Index rose slowly, but more 
than twice as fast as unit employment costs. 
With other unit costs relatively stable or 
declining, profit margins widened and with 
the rise of production and sales, total profits 
shot up—reinforcing the fiscal measures to 
accelerate the rise of the corporate cash-flow 
and the business investment boom, 

From 1960 to 1965, the rise of real em- 
ploye compensation per manhour lagged con- 
siderably behind the increase of productiv- 
ity, While total private output per manhour 
increased at an average yearly rate of about 
3.6 percent, the buying power of employe 
compensation per hour, in the private econ- 
omy, increased only about 2.9 percent per 
year. The lag for non-supervisory workers 
was even greater. 

When the textbook theory of a “voluntary 
guidepost” policy was translated into action 
in the real world, it was hardly more than a 
sophisticated, largely one-sided pressure to 
hold down wage increases. But the difficulties 
with the textbook theory—which can be 
stated so elegantly on a blackboard—were not 
only inequitable results. The theory also at- 
tempted to ignore wages as workers’ incomes, 
the size and diversity of the American econ- 
omy and the nature of American institutions. 

Wages and salaries are not merely a cost 
to employers and a factor in the price of 
goods and services, They are also income 
to workers and the major source of consumer 
buying power. 

Emphasis on the cost side of this issue, to 
the exclusion of the income side, represents 
& lack of objectivity, as well as social and 
political insensitivity. Any objective view 
must include consideration of both sides of 
this issue—wages are both income to work- 
ers and a cost to employers. 

Moreover, the wages and salaries of em- 
ployes are not the only costs to business. 
There are many other costs—such as the 
Salaries, bonuses, expense accounts and stock 
options of executives; the costs of raw ma- 
terial; depreciation write-offs; interest pay- 
ments on loans and many other costs, as well 
as taxes. In addition, there are profits and 
dividends to stockholders. But the “volun- 
tary guideline” ignored these other costs and 
incomes. 

Also, the setting of wages has built-in re- 
straints that are not present in other eco- 
nomic factors, 
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In companies whose employes are not rep- 
resented by trade unions, wages and salaries 
are set unilaterally by the employer. Where 
employes are represented by unions, wages 
and salaries are determined through the 
process of collective bargaining with the em- 
ployer—and with the effective restraint of 
employer resistance, except in localized in- 
stances of very tight labor markets for spe- 
cific skills. 

In addition, millions of employes are coy- 
ered by long-term agreements that require 
extensive periods of time before they are 
subject to renegotiation. Even short-term 
collective bargaining contracts “lock in" the 
agreement's provisions for a year. 

What's more, the reopening of renegotia- 
tion of contracts usually requires advance 
notice to the employer 60 to 90 days before 
the expiration date of the contract or its 
reopening. Frequently the union states its 
demands before the negotiations begin. As a 
result, the union provides advance notice— 
available to the public and the government, 
as well as the employer—of its desire to 
change the terms of a contract. 

Where prices are concerned, however, equal 
restraints do not exist. In several key indus- 
tries, prices are set by the top executives of 
the dominant corporations—to provide high 
profit-returns on investment. The other com- 
panies in such industries usually follow along 
rather rapidly on the change in price. 

In many other industries, prices respond 
quickly to immediate market opportunities— 
to what the traffic will bear. 

Wage determination, then, is subject to 
employer resistance and to the time-lags and 
advance notice that are part of the collective 
bargaining process, as well as to the influence 
of economic conditions. Price-setting, on the 
other hand, has no such built-in restraints, 
except for the influence of changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. And in several key in- 
dustries, the major corporations so dominate 
their industries that they set prices with 
little if any, effective price competition. 

Moreover, the United States is a huge 
country of continental size, with tens of 
thousands of different markets, industries 
and occupations. Each of them has a large 
number of specific and different conditions, 
a multitude of tangible factors and real 
problems that have to be met. 

For example, a number of industries have 
wage inequities and some industries or 
companies have substandard wages. In many 
industries, technological changes are dis- 
placing Jobs, changing job content and skill 
requirements and shifting job classifications, 
wage rates and lines of promotion or down- 
grading; and the cost of living is rising, eat- 
ing into workers’ buying power. These issues 
are real and tangible to both workers and 
employers and they require workable 
solutions. 

For these reasons, no one single “magic 
number” can be imposed as the precise limit 
for all increases in hourly compensation of 
all employes throughout the varying and 
different markets, industries and occupa- 
tions. Moreover, an attempt to base such a 
single “magic number” on one economic 
factor alone—such as productivity—makes 
the idea even more unworkable. The pro- 
fessors who promulgated the “voluntary 
guideline” approach know this full well for 
their own interests—witness their advice to 
workers while they are actively supporting 
or accepting silently the successful efforts of 
the American Association of University 
Professors to obtain increases more than 
double the wage guideline. 

Productivity figures are not precise; at the 
best they are estimates, In addition, they are 
subject to frequent revision. No such single 
figure can be appropriately applied to the 
wages and salaries of millions of workers who 
are confronted by varying conditions in their 
different places of work. 

The structure of the American economy 
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also makes such a “magic number” guideline 
unworkable. Actual decisions affecting wages 
and salaries are made either unilaterally by 
tens of thousands of different employers or 
through collective bargaining between a 
multitude of national and local unions on 
one side and tens of thousands of employers 
and employer associations on the other side. 

No single national employers’ association 
can set prices or wages for all employers or 
even for the vast majority of employers. 
Neither are there even a half-dozen central- 
ized employers’ associations than can deter- 
mine the wages and prices for most com- 
panies. 

On the employe side, only a minority of 
wage and salary earners are represented by 
trade unions, And this organized group of 
employes has no single, national collective 
bargaining representative. The AFL-CIO is 
a federation of over 100 autonomous national 
and international trade unions; it has no 
authority to bargain with employers on be- 
half of the members of its affiliated unions. 

As a result of the pluralistic and decen- 
tralized nature of American society, wage 
determination is also decentralized. About 
150,000 different collective bargaining agree- 
ments cover tens of thousands of employers 
and over 100 national unions and their 70,000 
locals. Moreover, even where master agree- 
ments cover the employes of multi-plant 
corporations, there are usually supplemental 
plant agreements affecting wages, salaries, 
fringe benefits, seniority and other issues. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO determined that 
the so-called wage and price guidepost pol- 
icy—with its precise “magic number” for 
wages—was unworkable as well as largely 
one-sided and inequitable. And the AFL-CIO 
has maintained this view to the present time. 

Toward the end of 1965, the acceleration 
of Viet Nam expenditures was super-lmposed 
on a government-encouraged, one-sector cap- 
ital goods boom, with its localized price pres- 
sures building up. And in the offing was the 
impact on the federal budget of the delayed- 
fuse operations of the vast social and eco- 
nomic reform programs enacted in 1964 and 
1965. What was needed were pinpointed poli- 
cles and measures to reduce specific pres- 
sures. What was needed was not simply a 
tax increase in itself—but a fair and equi- 
table tax increase, an increase aimed at curb- 
ing the soaring rise of after-tax profits, to 
remove the 7 percent tax credit subsidy for 
investment in equipment, to curtail the 
sharp increases of dividends and capital 
gains. The primary objectives should have 
been to redress the regressive shift of in- 
come distribution and to curb the one-sec- 
tor capital goods boom, which was the only 
sector of the private economy in an Inflation- 
ary rise. 

In this setting, as military spending was 
beginning to accelerate, the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council also stated that if the Presi- 
dent determined the necessity of an overall 
stabilization effort, the AFL-CIO would co- 
operate—if the controls were even-handed on 
all costs, prices, rents and incomes, 

But the Administration made no major 
effort for a tax increase until 1967 and there 
were no moves at all for an overall and 
equitable stabilization program. 

The federal budget deficit soared, in a 
period of increasing economic activity, in- 
creasing employment and declining unem- 
ployment. At the same time, the government- 
encouraged capital goods boom continued. 
And the Federal Reserve applied a tem 
dose of very tight money and high interest 
rates in 1966—resulting in a temporary mon- 
ey crunch, a temporary slowing of the econ- 
omy and a temporary slowdown of the 
capital goods boom. But the deficit con- 
tinued up—applying pressures in the money 
markets as a great volume of federal secu- 
rities was floated, while business loans to 
finance the capital goods boom and business 
mergers also shot up. 
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One should recall here that the latter 
1960s saw the biggest wave of business mer- 
gers in American history—increasing the 
concentration of economic power and increas- 
ing the price-raising ability of the dominant 
corporations in key industries. 

So interest rates moved up in the latter 
1960s, the price level rose, the cash-flow to 
corporations continued up. Workers, whose 
buying power was being eroded by the ac- 
celerating rise of consumer prices, sought 
larger wage increases to try to gain some im- 
provements in living standards. And unit 
labor costs rose, after their relative stability 
in 1960-1965. But prices moved up at an 
accelerated pace—and in the entire period 
between 1960 and 1969, real employe com- 
pensation lagged considerably behind pro- 
ductivity, with an even greater lag in the 
real compensation of non-supervisory work- 
ers in the private economy, 

The tax increase, belatedly adopted in mid- 
1968, was hardly progressive and it was not 
directed at the economy’s pressure spots. 
The 10 percent surtax was applied to all 
corporations and all individuals alike, except 
the poor. And the tax increase was combined 
with a hold-down on federal expenditures, 
which Congress coupled with the tax increase. 

An economic squeeze began in December 
1968, when the Federal Reserve tightened its 
monetary policy, and in January 1969, when 
the Nixon Administration took office and re- 
inforced the squeeze, By May and June of 
1969, the government’s squeeze on the econ- 
omy tightened. The nation’s money supply 
hardly increased at all between June 1969 
and February 1970; interest rates skyrocketed 
to the highest peaks since the Civil War; 
federal construction projects were cut. 

Skyrocketing interest rates raised costs and 
prices all along the line, from the farmer and 
manufacturer to the wholesaler, retailer and 
consumer, Soaring interest rates were also 
increasing the costs of federal, state and local 
governments. Moreover, these peak interest 
rates built in high costs and prices for years 
to come—on long-term residential mortgages, 
for example. The economic slowdown sup- 
pressed the rise of productivity, adding pres- 
sures on unit labor costs. The rise of the 
price level accelerated. 

Although this economic squeeze was sup- 
posed to be socially neutral, the record clearly 
shows it was not. Commercial bank lending 
was not effectively curbed. The large com- 
mercial banks evaded the tight-money 
policy—through the use of Euro-dollars, for 
example, and commercial paper loans of their 
holding companies, While available funds 
dried up in 1969 and early 1970 for residen- 
tial construction, state and local govern- 
ments and smaller businesses, increased bank 
loans were extended to the big corporations 
and wealthy families—for plant and equip- 
ment investment, business mergers and con- 
glomerate takeovers and investments in for- 
eign subsidiaries. And the squeeze on the 
economy produced a recession, with rising 
unemployment. 

The AFL-CIO repeatedly urged the govern- 
ment to adopt selective, pinpointed measures 
to curb the specific causes of inflation, with- 
out creating a recession and rising unem- 
ployment. 

The AFL-CIO urged adoption of selective 
credit controls and the allocation of available 
credit to curb the causes of price pressures 
and to expand housing and other social pri- 
orities. It also repeatedly urged the govern- 
ment to plan for a swift and socially useful 
conversion from military production. If the 
government had followed such policies, it 
would have curbed the amount of credit 
going to the blue-chip corporations for merg- 
ers, conglomerate takeovers, gambling casi- 
nos and investments in foreign subsidiaries. 
It would have provided the means for the 
needed flow of money into housing. It would 
have provided offsets to declining defense 
production and there would have been no 
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severe tight-money, high-interest-rate 
squeeze on the entire economy. But the Ad- 
ministration chose to choke off economic 
expansion. 

In 1970, the AFL-CIO has stated on a 
number of occasions: If the President deter- 
mines that the situation requires overall 
stabilization measures—after the establish- 
ment of selective credit controls—the AFL- 
CIO will cooperate. But such mandatory con- 
trols must be equitably placed on all costs 
and incomes, including all prices, profits, 
dividends, rents and executive compensation 
as well as employes’ wages and salaries. 

These views do not stem from a predilec- 
tion for mandatory controls—they derive 
from the AFI-CIO view of the economic 
issues, problems and institutions. 

Wage increases have not been a major 
problem in the recent inflation In the United 
States, as the record of events clearly indi- 
cates. They were no problem at all in the 
first half of the decade; they were a second- 
ary problem in the second half. Attempts to 
draw analogies with other countries are hard- 
ly convincing. The continental and diverse 
American economy, with its decentralized in- 
stitutions, is neither Sweden nor Holland. 
Moreover, variations of a “voluntary guide- 
line” approach have failed even in small 
countries, with higher degrees of institu- 
tional centralization. 

It was hardly rational to expect workers 
and unions to accept a largely one-sided 
attack on them. And it was hardly any more 
rational to expect decentralized employer 
and worker institutions to yoluntarily agree 
to police self-inhibiting measures on their 
independent and autonomous constituents. 

But, to the extent that wage increases were 
a part of the inflationary problem, then, an 
overall and equitable mandatory stabilization 
program probably could have helped—if it 
Were accompanied by selective measures to 
get at specific price pressures, including those 
that emanated from the supply side, as in 
the soaring costs of medical care. For at 
least a temporary period, government stabili- 
zation regulations could have accomplished 
what decentralized private institutions 
should not be expected to do. This is what 
the AFL-CIO suggested as early as February 
1966 and has repeated on numerous occa- 
sions since then. 

Policy choices are rarely easy these days. 
But textbook responses that attempt to ig- 
nore institutions, income distribution and 
changes in economic sectors and structures 
are not even in the ball park of serious 
choices, 


BASKETBALL AT MARYLAND 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, at times, 
one wishes that it were possible to re- 
produce photographs in the RECORD. As 
I am sure many Senators from other 
States in the Middle and South Atlantic 
region know, the University of Maryland 
is building a powerhouse basketball 
team, and that team has become a major 
focus of attention of the people of the 
State. 

The Terrapins’ basketball team is play- 
ing to capacity crowds at Cole Field 
House in College Park. The Terrapin 
freshmen were featured on the CBS 
Evening News last Saturday with a spe- 
cial report by Heywood Hale Broun. And 
what it called “The Madness at Mary- 
land,” was the subject of a photographic 
essay in the Sunday Star magazine, 
“Washington,” on February 7. 

The photographs by Ken Heinen il- 
lustrate dramatically the tension and the 
triumph of Maryland’s recent 31 to 30 
overtime victory over the team then 
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ranked No. 2 in the Nation, South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Heinen has captured with his 
lens the emotions etched on the faces of 
the fans, the leaping action of the play- 
ers, the style of Coach Lefty Driesell. 

Although photographs cannot be re- 
produced in the Recorp, I commend the 
essay to the attention of the Senate and 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
written by Woody West be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MADNESS AT MARYLAND 
(By Woody West) 

Dismal and lugubrious—thus is defined 
the recent history of major sports at the 
University of Maryland. But on Saturday, 
Jan. 9, in a yet unsullied new year, the Terps 
gave 14,312 fans in Cole Field House a mo- 
ment of frenzied joy as they dropped South 
Carolina’s No. 2 ranked basketballers 31 to 
30 in overtime. 

Hold it—31 to 30, and 4 (four) to 3 (three) 
at the half. Basketball? Ol’ Lefty (Coach 
Driesell, if you please) sent his half-clad 
legion against the Gamecocks with a numb- 
ing but effective stall. For the balance of the 
evening, the fans were treated to a seemingly 
endless exhibition of dribbling by Howard 
White. But it worked. Quarrel with that, 
baby. 

The overtime had elements of the classic. 
The hustling Terps, down by 5 points with 
15 seconds to go, indulged in two larcenies 
that would have drawn the admiration of 
Willie Sutton, Stealing two Carolina inbound 
passes, the Maryland lads converted both, 
the last a superb nine-foot jump shot by 
Jim O’Brien with two seconds on the clock. 

That was a shot. The 6’7’’ sophomore 
from Falls Church arched into his leap as 
the crowd howled and, in that fraction of a 
second before he released the ball, O’Brien 
achieved a moment of perfect stasis—every 
muscle, every reflex poised in tense immo- 
bility between contending forces of energy. 
It was glorious. It was what athletics, finally, 
is all about. 


THE HIGH RATE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, despite 
recent affirmations of faith in the econ- 
omy, there is little evidence to support 
the hopes and claims of the administra- 
tion. Just last week the Labor Depart- 
ment announced that 5.4 million men 
were out of work—the highest number 
in 10 years. 

In my State of Connecticut, the situ- 
ation is grave. Since November, the un- 
employment rate has climbed from a sea- 
sonally adjusted rate of 7 to 7.9 percent 
in mid-January. Both figures are far 
above the national average. Last year at 
this time the rate was 4.1 percent. A 
doubling in the rate of unemployment in 
12 months is hardly proof of a healing 
economy, 

In many sections of Connecticut, un- 
employment has reached epidemic pro- 
portions. In Bristol, for example, the 
figure has risen to 19.8 percent by mid- 
January. That means that almost 1 out 
of every 5 employable workers is idle. In 
the period of 1 month—December to Jan- 
uary—22,700 Connecticut workers have 
lost their jobs. The total has now reached 
116,700—the largest number since the 
post-World War II recession. 
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Connecticut is not an isolated case, 
Across the Nation there are similar pock- 
ets of misery where the unemployment 
rate has climbed past 10 percent. These 
areas have to be helped and helped soon. 
As their numbers increase, the local econ- 
omy worsens and the municipal and 
State governments are hard pressed to 
continue to provide many essential serv- 
ices. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) has introduced a meas- 
ure, which I have cosponsored, that 
can provide much needed relief for local- 
ities where the unemployment rate has 
risen to 150 percent of the national av- 
erage. By updating the Accelerated Pub- 
lic Works Act, which proved successful 
in responding to a similar employment 
crisis in the early 1960’s, this bill will 
channel immediate relief into these needy 
localities. 

No one conceives this as a permanent 
solution to unemployment. Rather, it is 
an effort to “prime the pump” by help- 
ing towns and cities build much needed 
public facilities or improve older ones. 
Such action will put men to work, stimu- 
late local industrial development and 
make the area a better place to live and 
work. 

Simply stated, the bill provides 80 per- 
cent grants-in-aid for communities 
which have a firm plan for badly needed 
permanent public facilities, are able to 
finance the local share of construction, 
and can guarantee that a high percent- 
age of the construction cost will be labor. 

I hope that the Senate will quickly 
approve Senator RANDOLPR’s proposal, It 
can mean that thousands of men who are 
ready and eager for work can once again 
lead productive lives. Not only will the 
bill provide help for the workers, but 
through their efforts their communities 
will share the benefits. 

Mr. President, in order to demonstrate 
the intensity of the present recession and 
need for relief, I ask that an article by 
Joseph B. Treaster, published in the Jan- 
uary 14, 1971, New York Times, and 
Haynes Johnson’s article on February 12, 
1971, published in the Washington Post, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1971] 
CONNECTICUT SEEKS A Way OUT or MIRE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Joseph B. Treaster) 

HarrrorD, January 13.—Five hundred per- 
sons laid off at the Olin Corporation in New 
Haven, three hundred at the Anaconda 
American Brass Company in Ansonia, 200 
more at Sikorsky division of the United Air- 
craft Corporation in Stratford. 

Nearly every week another company in 
Connecticut announces a cutback in person- 
nel, and unemployment continues to climb 
steadily in the state as the United States role 


in the Vietnam war diminishes and the na- 
tional economy worsens. 

Countless companies have been “furlough- 
ing” workers for a week or so each month 
and the average number of hours worked a 
week has declined over the last year. 

100,000 ON JOBLESS PAY 


With the start of the new year, the Con- 
necticut Department of Labor reported that 
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more than 100,000 workers were collecting 
unemployment insurance, the highest num- 
ber in the state's history. 

Renato E. Ricciuti, the State Commissioner 
of Labor, says he is hopeful that total un- 
employment will level off by the end of the 
month at about 115,000. But former State 
Senator William B. Stanley, who is co-chair- 
man of the Connecticut General Assembly’s 
Peacetime Economy Commission, speculates 
that as many as 140,000 may find themselves 
jobless this spring. 

In eight Connecticut cities the unemploy- 
ment rate exceeds 8 per cent and in Bristol, 
which has a population of about 50,000, the 
rate is 17.5 per cent—nearly three times the 
national figure. 

“I don’t think it can get much worse,” said 
Mrs. Winifred Coker, the manager of the state 
unemployment office in Bristol. “There’s a 
limit even to unemployment.” 

Because Connecticut is one of the most 
heavily industrialized states in the country 
and has been a leader in military production, 
it is particularly vulnerable to slumps in the 
national economy and reductions in Penta- 
gon spending. 

“When the national economy prospers we 
go way up—we're super prosperous,” Mr. 
Ricciuti said. “But when the national econ- 
omy goes down we go down below bottom. 
We really hit with a thud.” 


UNITED TRIMS FORCE 


Over the last year, the state’s largest manu- 
facturer, United Aircraft, which supplies 
helicopters, planes and components for the 
airlines of the world as well as the armed 
forces, trimmed its labor force by about 5,500. 
At the turn of the year, United employed 
60,000 in Connecticut. 

Gov. Thomas J. Meskill addressed himself 
to the unemployment problem in his in- 
augural address and offered some suggestions 
to the General Assembly. But so far no con- 
crete solutions have emerged. 

Mr. Ricciuti said that he and other state 
Officials had been trying to improve the em- 
ployment situation. “But,” he added, “there’s 
not a great deal an individual state can do. 
A great deal depends on the national pic- 
ture.” 

Mr. Stanley, who believes that Connecticut 
should move away from its dependence on 
industry and expand in the service field by 
creating giant airports and harbors for re- 
gional use, is convinced that, whatever the 
answer, it must be dramatic. 

“Whatever we do,” he said, “must be big 
and bold, I don’t mean reckless. But we're 
not going to cure cancer with aspirins. We’ve 
got a real problem and it’s not just going to 
go away. We've got to do something about 
it.” 

Among the recommendations that Mr. 
Stanley said his commission might make to 
the General Assembly next month was the 
creation of public works projects similar to 
those undertaken by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration during the Depression. 

Somewhat surprisingly, economists across 
the state report that while the sale of homes 
and automobiles has fallen off, business in 
general in Connecticut has dropped only 
slightly. Savings, as in much of the rest of 
the nation, also remain relatively high. 

Some economists believe the impact of the 
present unemployment in the state may be 
less dramatic than, say, the recession of the 
late nineteen-fifties because the size of the 
labor force has grown. They point out that 
in 1958 the unemployment rate of 10 per 
cent was based on a labor force of 900,000, 
compared with the present rate of about 8 
per cent with a force of 1.4-million. 

In Bristol, the hardest hit city in the state, 
Gordon Kilduff, the manager of the State 
Employment Service office there, said he 
found few signs of “the hard times.” 

“You don’t see any guys hanging around 
street corners, you don’t see anybody selling 
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apples,” he said. “But if a guy’s out of work, 
for him it’s a depression.” 

The number of jobs he has to offer has 
dropped sharply over the last year and many 
of them on his books are for clerical and serv- 
ice specialties, which do not match the skills 
of the laid off factory workers. 

Across the open bay in the State office 
building, Mr, Kilduff’s counterpart in unem- 
ployment, Mrs, Cocker, works past quitting 
time these days, surrounded by stacks of pink, 
blue, salmon and yellow compensation claim 
forms. She said she has added four girls to 
keep up. 

“THERE'S NO WORK” 

Her ledger shows the Bristol office paid out 
more than $5-million in compensation in 
1970, compared with a little less than $1.4- 
million for the previous years. 

Outside the office, a truck driver, shivering 
in a padded hunter’s vest and sweater torn 
at the elbow turned away angrily from the 
conversation with two newsmen. 

“I’ve got enough trouble,” he barked, 
jamming his hands into his pants pockets. 
“I don’t need my name in the newspapers. 
I'm not here ‘cause I like it, I’ve been looking, 
but there are no jobs. There’s no work.” 

After two and a half months of collecting 
unemployment, Al Canu, a metal press opera- 
tor, said he was being taken back on by New 
Departure-Hyatt Bearings, a division of Gen- 
eral Motors that manufactures ball bearings 
and is the largest employer in Bristol, but he 
ran through a list of a dozen friends who 
were still “hanging around.” 

“Every place you go there’s people laid off,” 
Mr. Canu said. 

Across Main Street from Bristol’s second 
largest industry, the Associated Spring Cor- 
poration, business has picked up a little at 
Leone’s bar and restaurant. 

Nathan J. Mafale, the stocky owner of 
Leone's, folded his arms on the edge of the 
bar and leaned closer to an inquisitive 
drinker. 

“Where’s a guy gonna go when he’s out 
of work?” Mr, Mafale asked. “Is he gonna go 
to church? When he can’t go to work, the 
bar’s the logical place.” 


TOOLMAKER DESPERATE 


Halfway across the dimly lit room, a bit 
apart from the other customers, John Put- 
nam Jr., a toolmaker, sipped a beer. During 
the six months he has been out of work, 
Mr. Putnam said, other jobs have come along, 
but he has let them go. 

“They offered me a dollar, a dollar and a 
half less than I was making before,” he said. 
“They want me for nothing. They figure 
everybody’s unemployed they can give you 
what they want. I’m gonna have to take one 
pretty soon, though, or sign up for welfare. 
I’ve got two kids.” 

In Bridgeport, 15,200 people are out of 
work, just 2,200 fewer than in Hartford, the 
capital and largest city in the state. The un- 
employment office at 67 Washington Avenue 
is overflowing with jobless. 

For Al Santi, a sheetmetal worker, waiting 
in line and at least an hour and a half away 
from the pay counter, the situation looks 
hopeless. He was lald off by an aircraft com- 
pany 11 months ago, 

“It’s very bad, very bad,” he said. He has 
tried unsuccessfully for several jobs. “You 
just fill out an application and that’s as far 
as you get,” he said. 

Not far away, stood a portly chef whose 
dream of having his own restaurant had dis- 
solved 11 months ago and a car salesman who 
could personally testify to a slump in his 
field. 

Bad business caused Mrs. Rose Orio of 
West Haven to lose her job in a pet shop, 
just as it had caused the Saxony Coat Com- 
pany in Hamden to shut its doors leaving 
Louis Forte, the 62-year-old manager, with 
nothing to do. 
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Although the unemployment rate in New 
Haven is only 5.5 per cent, the total number 
out of work is more than 10,000. 

Nate McClam, a machine operator, was 
laid off by the Olin Corporation last Novem- 
ber, Later, when the Pentagon announced 
that it would not renew its contract with the 
New Haven firm to produce ammunition for 
the M-16 rifle, hundreds followed Mr. Mc- 
Clam into the street as the plant closed per- 
manently. 

Mr. McClam had found a part-time job 
driving a truck, he said, but the money was 
roe enough to support his wife and two chil- 

en. 

“We've cut down on everything,” he said, 
“but we've just had to let the bills go.” 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1971} 
A Factory Town FOUNDERS 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

BRISTOL, Conn.—Smoke curls from the fac- 
tories, the streets are lined with shoppers, 
there are no long lines of men vainly search- 
ing for work. And it’s all deceptive. You can’t 
go into the public library, on Main and High 
streets, without being reminded of the true 
Situation. Next to the check-out counter 
they've placed a new sign across the top of 
the bulletin board. “Looking for Work” it 
reads. The list of odd-jobs available is neither 
long nor impressive. 

Hard times are here, all right, and like the 
country at large it’s everything all at once— 
the layoffs, the cutbacks, the rising prices, 
the lengthening rolls of the unemployed. 

Above everything else, it is the uncer- 
tainty. 

Standing in front of the unemployment of- 
fice, check in hand, Ray Konopaske tried to 
put into words a feeling that other Amer- 
icans have been experiencing. He was con- 
fused. Too many things have been happen- 
ing too fast to take in; it makes you wonder 
where we're going. 

“I sat down with my wife, not to reiterate 
& lot of things,” Konopaske said, “but I 
mean, well, look, I’m 30 years old and look 
what I've already seen in my 30 years. Like 
a blackout on the Eastern coast, assassina- 
tion of a president, unemployment and an 
almost lackadaisical inflationary period. 

“It’s unbelievable. I mean, I’m only 30. 
And these people older than I am! I say 
they're walking death. They're retiring them, 
you know, one right after the other to make 
room for the younger people. Well, it’s really 
bad. Really bad. It really is. I don’t know 
what more I can say. 

“And I don’t actually say it’s the Nixon’s 
administration or the war in Vietnam that’s 
to blame. It’s just everything.” 

Konopaske seems typical of the workers 
here in the heart of industrial Connecticut 
where nearly 20 per cent are unemployed. 
Like him, they don't seem angry or resentful. 
They are more bewildered than bitter. 

What’s happened in Bristol is not only a 
reflection of the economic distress through- 
out New England today, where mills are clos- 
ing and unemployment is rising. Bristol’s 
problems are a microcosm of the country. 
They are an example of communities that 
came to rely so heavily on government spend- 
ing during the boom days of the ’60s. 

It raises anew the old question: Can we 
Afford Peace? 

Here, it wasn't government spending for 
Some single glamorous new industry, like 
the aero space business that soared and fell, 
leaving devastated areas on the West Coast. 

In Bristol, they make ball bearings, roller 
bearings, precision springs, clocks, screw ma- 
chine products, brass and aluminum forg- 
ings, brass sheets and other machine tools. 
As defense spending spiraled upward 
throughout most of the ‘60s, everything was 
booming here: Employment and incomes 
were up. Workers were drawn from other 
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areas. Bristol, like other Connecticut factory 
towns, prospered. 

It was typical in another important re- 
spect. Most of its workers were engaged in 
manufacturing. In a state where 26 per-cent 
of the manufacturing was tied to Pentagon 
contracts, a substantial portion of Bristol’s 
prosperity hinged on war spending. 

Defense cutbacks dealt a crippling blow 
here and across the state. Just a year ago, less 
than 4 per-cent of Connecticut’s work force 
was idle. Now the figure has doubled, giving 
Connecticut the third highest unemploy- 
ment rate in the country. 

Bristol was especially hard hit. At the end 
of May, as the economic situation worsened, 
1,784 persons were filing unemployment 
claims here each week. Today that total has 
risen to 5,225. 

What keeps the present crisis from being a 
catastrophe are the state’s unemployment 
benefits. In Connecticut, it’s possible to draw 
benefits for as long as a year. After that— 
it’s anyone's guess. 

That sense of doubt colors every conver- 
sation. The businessmen will tell you that 
it’s all temporary. Everything’s going to get 
better. When? Soon. Why, a man in the 
Chamber of Commerce office said, he noticed 
lots of people getting their cars washed at 
the most expensive place in town. Things 
couldn’t be that bad; it was a good sign. A 
chicken in every pot and a car in every 
garage. 

The workers themselves try to put on a 
brave front. But the uncertainty comes 
through clearly. 

“When I come here three, four years ago, 
it was a good place to come,” said James 
Cookson, 27, from Portland, Maine. “But 
now—well, it’s nothing. All the shops are lay- 
ing off. In Maine I used to haul wood and 
then goof around in the winter, but in Con- 
necticut I don't think they even know what 
trees are. 

“You put money in the bank in the sum- 
mer, and it’s all gone by now.” 

Today, he makes the rounds of possible 
jobs; then he returns home. He sits, drinks 
coffee and voices a common complaint: “I'll 
tell you, you just go crazy sitting at home.” 

Many say they are thinking of leaving, but 
few know where it might be better. Even 
fewer want to uproot their families from 
schools and homes and risk moving into an 
area they know little about. 

Like it or not, they have no choice but to 
wait it out. They are hoping for good times 
again. 

As an unemployed iron worker named 
Paul Holmes put it: “We ain’t going no- 
where.” 

He was speaking only of a geographical 
move. At 25 years old, Holmes still believes 
he has a long way to go yet in Bristol. 


SENATOR PERCY HONORED AS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) was honored as “Man of 
the Year” at the Israel bonds annual 
dinner in Chicago on December 9, 1970. 
On that occasion, he delivered a speech 
calling for Soviet withdrawal from 
Egypt and expressing his continued sup- 
port for the longstanding policy of the 
United States for the freedom and in- 
violability of Israel. 

It was a privilege for me to join in the 
tribute to Senator Percy at that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I commend the Sen- 
ator’s address to the attention of my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY 


I accept this honor, realizing that the 
honor should really go to the American 
Jewish community which contributes im- 
mensely to this country, but also recognizes 
and accepts its responsibility to its be- 
leaguered co-religionists in Israel. Those of 
you here tonight have shown by your pur- 
chase of Israeli bonds that you are prepared 
to make sacrifices so that Israel may live. 

I am particularly honored and pleased by 
the presence of Ambassador Rabin whom I 
met in Israel after the Six-Day War when 
he was Army Chief of Staff. Since he has been 
in Washington, we have become firm friends 
and have worked together on many occasions 
to assist Israel in its task of survival and 
development. 

One must say “survival and development” 
in that order because survival must come 
first for a nation with enemies on every 
border. And it is Israel's survival which re- 
quires our daily attention. As a United States 
Senator, my first duty is to the security and 
well-being of America and Americans, and I 
do my best to do what is right for this coun- 
try. However, I recognize that this great land 
of ours is not an island, that its fortunes 
depend not only on itself and its resources, 
but on the state of the world and the wel- 
fare of other responsible nations. There is an 
interdependence of the free which requires 
our concern for other free men and nations. 

Therefore, it is in our own national in- 
terest to assist free men when they are 
threatened by external forces. The emphasis 
of the so-called Nixon Doctrine is on such 
assistance. And that assistance is best when 
it is given in time to forestall aggression 
against a free nation. That is why President 
Nixon has requested massive additional as- 
sistance for Israel now: to keep Israel so 
strong that her enemies will be deterred from 
attacking her. 

I encourage and I support the half-billion- 
dollar assistance program for Israel. To plan 
for early passage of this measure, I have met 
personally with the President and with top 
Defense and State Department officials. And 
I predict that the Congress, both Senate and 
House, will approve it. 

For a decade I have defied and fought the 
Arab boycott of American companies doing 
business with Israel. I have sought to ex- 
plain to non-Jews the importance of Israel as 
an idea and as a reality. I have pressed 
Soviet and East European officials to allow 
emigration of Jews to Israel. I have worked 
to obtain a more liberal Export-Import Bank 
policy on credits for Israel, and we have been 
successful. I have counseled steady, consist- 
ent and unswerving support for Israel at the 
highest level of our government. 

But, in all candor, I have not been sup- 
portive of Israel only because it is in our own 
national interest to do so, or because Israel 
is a democracy, or because Israel is a West- 
ern outpost in a hostile region, or even be- 
cause Israel blocks Soviet dominance in the 
Middle East. All of those things are true, but 
for me they are not the most compelling rea- 
sons. 

In the great heritage of the Judaic tradi- 
tion there emerged a code of what is right 
and what is wrong. With very minor modi- 
fication that code has been passed down the 
line of history for thousands of years into 
the Christian Era. And every child in every 
religious school and Sunday school is exposed 
to it. There is right and wrong; sometimes 
they are obvious, sometimes they are veiled. 

In today’s Middle East, right and wrong 
are highly obvious, remarkably apparent, ab- 
solutely clear. There can be no question of 
who is right and who is wrong when military 
dictators and feudal despots determine to 
drive a free people into the sea. Simple mor- 
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ality requires us to be supportive of Israel, 
a free people. I do what I can to preserve the 
free people of Israel, not for political or geo- 
political reasons, but because it is the right 
thing to do. 

So let it be said loud and clear: this is a 
moral issue! 

Fortunately, Israel is not in a helpless sit- 
uation. If Israel’s position were helpless, the 
final onslaught against her would have been 
completed by now. On the contrary, Israel is 
strong. 

The strength of Israel is in her leader- 
ship—Golda Meir, Yigal Allon, Moshe Dayan, 
Abba Eban, Yitzhak Rabin. Leaders of vision 
and courage! 

The strength of Israel is in her incompa- 
rably effective armed forces which have 
amazed the world. 

The strength of Israel is in the friendship 
and the material assistance of the United 
States Government which has made the de- 
cision that Israel will not be abandoned, but 
will be sustained. 

The strength of Israel is in the commit- 
ment of the American Jewish community to 
sacrifice so that Israel may live. For genera- 
tions Americans have contributed heavily 
for the well being of the people in the “old 
country”, whether the old country was Italy 
or Ireland or Greece. But never has an Amer- 
ican ethnic community responded to need 
as has the American Jewish community in 
the past 25 years. Your own presence here 
tonight symbolizes the dedication of Ameri- 
can Jews to the survival of Israel. 

The strength of Israel is in the determina- 
tion of her people to live. As the Lord said, 
“I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing: Therefore choose life, that both 
thou and thy seed may live.” Israel chooses 
life, and Israel will live. 

In 1966 my brother-in-law and I were driv- 
ing from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem and we gave 
a ride to a young girl in military uniform 
serving at that time under General Rabin. I 
asked her how she liked being in the Army 
at such a young age. I shall never forget her 
reply: “For two reasons I like it. First, the 
Army discipline is less strict than that of my 
Orthodox parents. Second and most impor- 
tant, I want to serve. You know, there are 
60,000,000 of them and only 2,500,000 of us 
and we all must be prepared to defend our 
country.” I am pleased to have her tonight 
as my special guest, and am proud to present 
to you now and to General Rabin for the 
first time, Susan Karni. Would that all sol- 
diers were so pretty! 

The late Senator Robert Taft said in 1953 
that the State of Israel had put into prac- 
tice its faith in liberty. Taft said that Israel 
had given clear evidence of its determina- 
tion to resist regimentation from within and 
to resist physical aggression from outside. 
He added, and I quote, “There is little won- 
der today that aggressive Communism be- 
stows upon Israel the honor of its hatred.” 

Senator Taft's words are even more com- 
pelling today, 17 years later, when the Soviet 
Union has 10,000 military men in Egypt, 
when it emplaces missiles targeted at Israel, 
when it files cover over the Egyptian desert. 

The direct intervention of the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East in recent years has 
escalated the Arab threat to Israel and has 
endangered the balance of power in the 
region. It has heightened tensions and has 
threatened a big-power confrontation in the 
area. It is extremely dangerous, not only to 
Israel and to peace, but also to the Soviet 
Union itself which has squandered billions 
of dollars in war materiel and brings Soviet 
forces to the brink of battle. 

A more prudent course for the Soviet Union 
now that the missiles are emplaced and the 
Egyptian pilots trained, would be to start the 
withdrawal of her forces from the area, and I 
call on her to do so now in the interest of 
world peace. The Soviets have failed in their 
objectives of influencing Mideast oil policies, 
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of opening the Suez Canal, and of gaining 
supremacy in the area. Most Arab nations 
are still independent of Soviet manipulation 
and are determined to remain so, 

In consideration of Israel’s will to defend 
herself and America’s goal of peace and se- 
curity for all nations in the area, it would be 
wise for the Soviet Union to deescalate her 
military role in Egypt. Surely a nation that 
has lost 25 million people in warfare in this 
century should know better than any of us 
the futility of war and the dangers of 
confrontation. 

If the Soviet Union wants to help the 
Arabs, she should help them to develop their 
economies and to improve their living stand- 
ards, It is no help to the Arabs to encour- 
age their preoccupation with war when the 
real need of their people is for a decent life 
in peace. 

No longer are Soviet technicians required 
to install and man Egypt's antiaircraft mis- 
sile bases and radar. Egyptians are trained to 
the task. A sort of “Vietnamization” or, shall 
we call it “Arabization”, has taken place, and 
now initial Soviet withdrawals would be in 
order. 

I suggest Soviet withdrawals from Egypt 
without any conviction that they are im- 
minent or even likely for some time. But I 
do believe that discussion of the advantages 
of Soviet withdrawals, in the interest of 
peace and indeed in the interest of the So- 
viet Union itself, could increase the likeli- 
hood of such withdrawals. 

The benefits of Soviet withdrawals from 
Egypt would help reverse the new hardening 
of East-West relations and would cause a 
reduction in tension which would increase 
the chances for meaningful East-West co- 
operation at the SALT talks, in Berlin, and 
elsewhere. It would help avoid a head-on 
collision of the super powers and the possi- 
bility that a conflict would be brought on 
by a third party acting in an irrational man- 
ner. 

As we note the Soviet presence in the 
Middle East and the intransigence of the 
Arabs, particularly the fedayeen, a great 
yearning for peace wells up within us, just 
as it does in the hearts of the people of 
Israel. It brings to mind the Talmudic prayer, 
based on the priestly benediction and older 
than the Christian Era, which says for Amer- 
icans and Israelis alike: 

“Grant us peace, Thy most precious gift, 
O Thou eternal source of peace, and enable 
Israel to be its messenger unto the people 
of the earth. Bless our country that it may 
ever be a stronghold of peace, and its ad- 
vocate in the council of nations. May con- 
tentment reign within its borders, health and 
happiness within its homes. Strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and fellowship among 
the inhabitants of all lands. Plant virtue in 
every soul, and may the love of Thy name 
hallow every home and every heart. Praised 
be Thou, O Lord, Giver of Peace.” 

This beautiful prayer sums up our hopes 
for America, for Israel and for the world. It 
should stand as our ideal. It should inspire 
our efforts. It should be the goal of life. 

Shalom! 


ROSE HILL AND RICHFIELDS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
State of Maryland, settled in the 17th 
century, abounds with fine examples of 
more than 300 years of American archi- 
tecture. Two such examples in Frederick 
County, only about 50 miles north of 
here, were featured in the Washington 
Post column entitled “An Architectural 
Approach,” published on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 14. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the article about Richfields and Rose 
Hill, which the author James C. Wilfong, 
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Jr, describes as superb examples of 
early Maryland building, and invite 
them to visit this unusual house, just an 
hour from the Capitol. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN ARCHITECTURAL APPROACH; HISTORY 
Apounps Ar THIS Rose HILL 


(By James C. Wilfong, Jr.) 


The oldest Maryland architecture lies well 
to the south of Washington and understand- 
ably so. On the other hand, Frederick Coun- 
ty has notable houses dating back to the na- 
tion’s early greats. 

Architectural historians and sightseers 
would be hard put to separate physical in- 
terest from the historical. Two of these 
houses are structurally dissimilar but histor- 
ically inter-related. 

North of Frederick, Market Street becomes 
Route 15 and extends toward Thurmont, 
Emmitsburg and Gettysburg through fer- 
tile farmland with a mountain backdrop. 
From this distinctly inland setting one of 
the Navy’s Admirals left a pleasant rural 
countryside to achieve fame at sea—Winfield 
Scott Schley. His home was at Richfields, a 
few miles north of Frederick on the east side 
of Route 15. 

Born there in 1839, he became known as 
the hero of Santiago, where he bottled up 
and destroyed Cervera’s fleet in the War with 
Spain in 1898. 

Present day owners of Richfields have 
thoughtfully placed a sign at their entrance 
gate, describing their home as Admiral 
Schley’s birthplace and listing the date of his 
birth and death. 

An older historical marker nearby tells of 
some earlier history associated with the 
same property. This was also the home of 
Thomas Johnson, who loomed large in early 
Maryland. 

The destruction of the earlier house— 
presumably by fire—occurred too long ago 
for a likeness to exist today. It is known that 
in 1794 Mr. Johnson moved to the beautiful 
Rose Hill, a few miles south, where his 
daughter Anne was living. This date is 
probably significant as the year that tragedy 
obliterated Richflelds, Mr. Johnson con- 
tinued to live at Rose Hill until his death in 
1819. 

Today's rebuilt Richflelds is a large white 
brick structure, fairly plain and undistin- 
guished with an almost flat roof sloping 
from front to back. It is not square, as it ap- 
pears to be from the highway, but is an L 
shaped house with the short side toward 
Route 15 forming the base of the L. Across 
the rear is an interesting two-story frame 
porch, a feature often seen on Maryland 
homes of the early 19th century. 

Despite the fairly early settlement north 
of the Monocacy and its continued expan- 
sion from outpost to settlement to town to 
county seat, there were some early inhabit- 
ants who saw fit to create and maintain 
their residences beyond the limits of the 
town of Frederick. 

Maj. John Grahame of Calvert County 
came to the Frederick area in 1767 and soon 
set about building himself a house in keep- 
ing with his eonomic stature, which must 
have been considerable. He called the com- 
pleted structure Rose Hill. It was a mansion 
house, measured by the standards of the 
1760s or the 1970s. Its dimensions are gener- 
ous but not huge: 6014 by 2914 feet. The bulk 
of the first fioor is given to living room and 
dining rooms—each a generous 22x27 feet. 
Between the two a center hall leads from 
front door to rear, 12 feet wide and 27 feet 
long. The kitchen and a service room fill 
the wing that graced the west side of the 
mansion. 
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Within the gate, the driveway divides and 
circles the lawn in front of the columned 
two-story porch. It is a magnificent porch 
with fluted columns, ornate entablature and 
pedimented roof with half moon window 
under the hip. 

With such a household in his background, 
perhaps Maj. Grahame had little competi- 
tion for the hand of the daughter of Thomas 
Johnson of Richfields, a few miles north of 
Rose Hill. 

When Mr. Johnson left Richfields for Rose 
Hill he entered one of the most elegant man- 
sions in northern Maryland. Nor all of its 
interest is centered in the mansion house. 
There are outbuildings for the most avid 
antiquarian, One is of brick with a pattern of 
bricks omitted from the walls below the 
eaves. 

A fence of slag stone, unmortared, ex- 
tends picturesquely across the rear lawn 
behind the house. Some very old boxwood 
shows damage from storms or cattle. 

Richfields and Rose Hill are superb ex- 
amples of early Maryland building. They rep- 
Tesent two eras and stand beside a busy 
highway to tell their stories to strangers as 
well as Marylanders. 


KENTUCKY—THE BASKETBALL 
CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, in the most 
recent national poll of sportswriters and 
broadcasters conducted by the Associ- 
ated Press, four basketball teams from 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky were 
ranked among the top 20 teams in the 
country. 

These teams are Western Kentucky 
University, the University of Kentucky, 
Murray State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. In addition, Ken- 
tucky State College and Kentucky Wes- 
leyan have consistently been ranked at 
or near the top of the small college divi- 
sion poll this year. No other State can 
claim such an achievement. 

Kentucky has gained a national repu- 
tation and great prestige through its 
basketball accomplishments. Thousands 
of fans annually crowd the many gym- 
nasiums throughout the State to support 
their favorite teams. The NCAA has se- 
lected Louisville’s Freedom Hall as the 
site of its championship tournament on 
more occasions than any other site in 
the country, and Kentucky has placed 
more teams in the NCAA tournament 
than any other State. 

It is, therefore, my great privilege to 
offer my congratulations and commen- 
dation to these six highly ranked Ken- 
tucky basketball teams, and to salute 
publicly these teams and all the other 
fine Kentucky teams that have made 
Kentucky the “Basketball Capital of the 
World.” 


OPPOSITION TO EXTENSION OF 
KENNEDY AIRPORT RUNWAYS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the Nation- 
al Academy of Engineering, and the Port 
of New York Authority are all to be com- 
mended for their participation in the 
recent report released by the Environ- 
mental Study Board of the Academies 
on the uses of Jamaica Bay. The port 
authority especially is to be commended 
for its decision to request expert and 
impartial advice on this vital question 
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and for its willingness to abide by the 
decision reached by the outside study 
group. The Academies made a thorough 
examination of the problem of extension 
of the runways and their recommenda- 
tions covered all major aspects of the 
problem; they are against extending the 
J.F.K. runways. 

The report makes several interesting 
suggestions regarding present airport 
congestion due to poor scheduling and 
excessive use by general aviation. These 
recommendations deserve earnest con- 
sideration and action by all appropriate 
authorities. 

The report also recommends an im- 
mediate examination of prospective sites 
for a new regional jetport by the De- 
partment of Transportation and the 
States of New York and New Jersey. This 
is one of the highest priorities for pub- 
lic bodies in the New York area. 

Most importantly, the report makes 
many recommendations concerning the 
environmental problem of Jamaica Bay 
and the surrounding population areas. 
These include completion of the sewage 
treatment facility at Spring Creek and 
other facilities to keep raw sewage from 
being discharged into the bay during 
heavy rainfalls; cessation of dredging 
operations in the bay, and reexamina- 
tion with a view toward halting the hur- 
ricane barrier project planned by the 
Corps of Engineers for the bay. The re- 
port also makes several important rec- 
ommendations with regard to noise pol- 
lution which I believe should be given 
immediate consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. This includes 
the speeded-up development of a new 
quiet engine to be put into new airplanes 
by 1975; and the use of acoustically 
treated engines in all present aircraft. 
According to the report this could very 
materially cut down on the noise affect- 
ing those residents living in the J.F.K. 
Airport area. 

The report also makes important rec- 
ommendations as to the recreational fa- 
cilities for the community. However, I 
disagree with its conclusion that much 
of Jamaica Bay should not be included 
within the proposed Gateway National 
Recreation Area. As one who has been 
greatly interested in and an advocate of 
the gateway project, I feel that the re- 
port is not on sound ground when it rec- 
ommends that the city keep much of the 
Jamaica Bay area and develop it on its 
own as a recreation area. The city al- 
ready has indicated that it would like 
to see that area included in the gateway 
project and does not have the financial 
resources to develop the area to the ex- 
tent needed. Thus I believe the area 
would benefit more in the long run if it 
is included in the gateway project. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
month Americans of Lithuanian descent 
commemorate two very important occa- 
sions in the history of Lithuania. They 
are observing the 720th anniversary of 
the original formation of the Lithuanian 
State, and they are marking the 53d an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Re- 
public of Lithuania on February 16, 1918. 
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During the 89th Congress, House Con- 
current Resolution 416 was adopted, call- 
ing for the freedom from Soviet domi- 
nation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
In the light of this clear expression by 
the Congress, I would hope that our Gov- 
ernment will continue to treat the illegal 
occupation of the Baltic States as an im- 
portant unresolved issue between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union. 

Our diplomatic representatives at the 
United Nations and elsewhere should 
take every opportunity to remind the 
world of the Soviet Union’s naked acts of 
aggression against the Baltic States 
when Soviet spokesmen accuse our own 
country and our allies of “imperialism.” 
The issue of Baltic independence is a 
question which surely deserves to be 
brought before the United Nations. 

The American public in recent months 
has been aroused by the desperate at- 
tempts of individual Lithuanians to es- 
cape from the prison the Soviet Union 
has created for them in their own 
country. 

The abortive attempt by a young 
Lithuanian and his wife to fiee his coun- 
try and the tragic episode of the at- 
tempted defection of Simas Kudirka are 
stark reminders that the people of 
Lithuania still yearn to regain their free- 
dom. 

I am pleased once again to take part 
in the commemoration of Lithuanian in- 
dependence. 

I hope that the coming year will bring 
important progress in the struggle of the 
Baltic States to regain their liberty and 
independence, and that a brighter future 
will be in store for all the peoples of the 
Baltic States. 

I ask unanimous consent that House 
Concurrent Resolution 416, agreed to by 
the Senate on October 22, 1966, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Concur- 
rent Resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consis- 
tent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 
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(a) to direct the attention of world opinion 
at the United Nations and at other appropri- 
ate international forums and by such means 
as he deems appropriate, to the denial of the 
rights of self-determination for the peoples 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


RULES OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, section 
133(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 as amended by the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970 requires 
the rules of each committee to be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp not 
later than March 1 of each year. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the rules of the Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity be in- 
serted in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RULES AND PROCEDURES OF THE SENATE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY, ADOPTED FEBURARY 9, 1971 
1. Committee meetings: 

(a) The Chairman of the Committee, or if 
the Chairman is not present, a member desig- 
nated by the Chairman, shall preside at all 
meetings. 

(b) The regular meeting date of the Com- 
mittee shall be the second Friday of each 
month at 10:00 a.m. The Comimttee shall 
convene at the call of the Chairman at such 
times as are necessary to transact Commit- 
tee business. The members of the Committee 
shall be given written notice of all meetings 
of the Committee. 

2. Executive sessions: 

(a) For the purpose of conducting an Ex- 
ecutive Session, a majority of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. No measure or rec- 
ommendation shall be reported from the 
Committee unless a quorum of the Com- 
mittee is actually present at the time such 
action is taken. 

(b) Proxies will be permitted in voting 
upon the business of the Committee by mem- 
bers who are unable to be present; a proxy, 
to be valid must be signed and assign the 
right to vote to one of the members who 
will be present. 

(c) There shall be kept a complete rec- 
ord of all Committee action. Such records 
shall contain the vote cast by each member 
of the Committee on any question which a 
“yea and nay” vote is demanded. 

(ad) The Clerk of the Committee, or his 
assistant shall act as recording secretary of 
all proceedings before the Committee. 

(e) No person other than members of the 
Committee, members of the staff of the Com- 
mittee, and members of the staffs of mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be permitted 
to attend the Executive Sessions of the Com- 
mittee, unless authorized by the Committee 
or the Chairman. 

3. Hearings: 

(a) The Chairman of the Committee may 
initiate a hearing on his own authority or at 
the request of any member of the Commit- 
tee, but if a member of the Committee ob- 
jects to such hearing, the Chairman shall 
convene the Committee in Executive Session 
and the Committee shall rule upon such ob- 
jection. The Chairman shall make every ef- 
fort to assure the attendance of members 
at all hearings. 

(b) Any witness summoned to a hearing 
may be accompanied by counsel of his own 
choosing who shall be permitted while the 
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witness is testifying to advise him of his legal 
rights. 

(c) No confidential testimony taken or 
confidential material acquired by the staff of 
the Committee or presented in an executive 
hearing of the Committee or any report of 
the nature of such material or of the pro- 
ceedings of such an executive hearing shall 
be made public, either in whole or in part 
or by way of summary, unless authorized by 
a majority of the members of the Committee 
at a meeting duly called for that purpose. 

(d) Any member of the Committee shall 
be empowered to administer the oath to any 

itness testif as to fact. 

Ber aaa S reorganization Act: The 
Committee's procedures shall be governed 
by the applicable requirements of the Legis- 
lative Reorganiaztion Act of 1946, as 
amended. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the morning business 
be concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that the proponents of the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 9 would state their case to the 
Senate. We have been considering this 
general subject since January 26, and 
of all of the debate that has taken place 
on the subject, only about 15 or 20 
minutes has been consumed by those 
Senators who support Senate Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution 9 was 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson). It would seek to amend rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate so as to reduce the required number 
of Senators to cut off debate from two- 
thirds of the Senators present to three- 
fifths of the Senators present. 

Under the rules of the Senate, as the 
junior Senator from Alabama under- 
stands them, the motion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr) is debatable, and we will dis- 
cuss that motion itself. 

Rule XXII of the Senate has been a 
rule, insofar as it seeks to limit debate, 
since 1917. Actually the rule does not 
provide for extended debate. It provides 
a method of cutting off debate. 

Mr. President, we are operating under 
the rules of the Senate as they existed 
in the 91st Congress. Rule XXXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate provides 
that the rules that exist in one Senate 
continue over to the next Congress and 
continue to be the rules of the Senate 
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until they are amended as provided by 
the rules of the Senate. 

If Senate Resolution 9 should ever 
come to a vote in the Senate, it would 
take only a majority of the Senators 
present to change the rule. However, the 
matter of discussing that rule change 
and the limiting of debate on that dis- 
cussion requires a two-thirds vote. 

I am very pleased, Mr. President, that 
apparently there is no inclination on the 
part of the proponents of the rule change 
to try again the attempt that was made 
at the start of the 91st Congress to con- 
tend that a majority of the Senate can 
invoke cloture and cut off debate when 
the rules provide that it takes a two- 
thirds vote. That effort was tried; that 
effort was made at the beginning of the 
91st Congress. I believe the vote in the 
Senate on the question, “Should the de- 
bate be brought to a close,” resulted in 
a vote of 51 Senators voting to cut off 
debate and 47 Senators voting not to cut 
off debate. 

The contention was made, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that under section 5 of article I of 
the U.S. Constitution giving both Houses 
of Congress the right to make their own 
rules cloture had been invoked. The then 
Vice President, now the junior Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), ruled 
that cloture had been invoked, theoriz- 
ing that section 5 of article I of the Con- 
stitution allowed the majority of the Sen- 
ate to cut through any obstacles in the 
way and to set their rules. 

Well, Mr. President, we are operating 
under these rules. We have been operat- 
ing under these rules in the 92d Congress 
since the 2ist day of January. This very 
cloture motion that is going to be voted 
on at approximately 1 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon was filed under Senate rule 
XXII. If we did not have Senate rule 
XXII there would be no way in the world 
to stop an extended debate in the Senate. 
Nowhere else is provision made for cut- 
ting off that debate. We are proceeding 
to a vote one hour after the convening 
of the Senate on the second calendar day 
after the filing of the cloture motion that 
the Senate is in session. All that is done 
under rule XXII. 

Apparently the contention is not go- 
ing to be made as it was 2 years ago that 
a majority can cut off debate in the U.S. 
Senate. The right to extended debate in 
the Senate is the right, the attribute, the 
quality of this body that sets it apart 
from all other legislative bodies. It is a 
quality, attribute, or factor that makes 
this body the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

As I stated earlier, I regret that those 
Senators who favor this rules change are 
not here on the floor of the Senate giving 
their reasons, if any, why this rule should 
be changed. They put in the resolution, 
they make a motion with respect to it, 
and they leave the Senate Chamber. They 
do not offer any reasons why the amend- 
ment should be made. 

Mr. President, I want to say that this 
is the most benign and the most 
benevolent filibuster that I have seen, 
if it could even rise to the status of a 
filibuster. It is an extended discussion, 
but Senators have had no difficulty what- 
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ever in getting consideration of any other 
matter they want to bring up. At any 
time anyone has wanted to speak, in- 
troduce a bill, bring up confirmations, 
he has been allowed to do so. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotton) made some remarks in the 
Senate Chamber just a few minutes ago. 
No one objects to anyone else speaking. 
If anyone wants to come in and speak on 
behalf of Senate Resolution 9, the junior 
Senator from Alabama would be de- 
lighted to yield the floor. 

Why have extended debate in the U.S. 
Senate? What good is it? Well, the Sen- 
ate has evidently thought it is good, be- 
cause up until 1917 there was no way to 
limit debate in the Senate; and in 1917 
rule XXII—which made some other type 
of provision and not a limitation of de- 
bate—was amended to provide that two- 
thirds of the Senators can cut off de- 
bate. Originally that rule did not apply 
to cutting off debate on a motion to bring 
up a bill or a measure. Debate could be 
cut off only on debate on a measure, As 
the junior Senator from Alabama re- 
calls from reading the history of the rules 
of the Senate, this was changed to pro- 
vide that debate could be limited on a 
motion to bring up. Then, the rule was 
changed to provide that it would take a 
constitutional two-thirds of the elected 
membership of the Senate; and under 
the present number of States, if we had 
that provision today, it would take 67 
votes to cut off debate, but that was 
changed so that now it is only two-thirds 
of Senators present. 

So this is not an impossible requirement 
whatsoever on a meritorious, or for that 
matter nonmeritorious, measure for cut- 
ting off debate. Theoretically, if a quo- 
rum of 51 Senators is present, two-thirds 
of that number would be 34, Thirty-four 
Senators, with only 51 present, voting to 
cut off debate, 17 Senators voting not to 
cut off debate, cloture, or the cutting off 
of debate, could be applied with only 34 
Senators. 

Mr. President, under our system of 
checks and balances, with the legislative 
branch of our Government, the Con- 
gress, being one of those branches, and 
the Senate and House each being coordi- 
nate parts of that single branch, with 
the executive and the judiciary consti- 
tuting the other two branches, this sepa- 
ration of powers in our Government is 
what makes our form of government the 
greatest form of government in the 
world. This separation of powers should 
be maintained. 

Mr. President, in the other body, de- 
bate is generally limited to 3 minutes 
for a Member of that body. The House 
has power to invoke on themselves a rule 
that no amendment can be offered to a 
bill. Legislation can go through the 
other body without too much considera- 
tion on the floor of the House. So when 
the measure comes to this body, many 
times it needs to be slowed down, to give 
the Senate an opportunity to study that 
bill, to give the country an opportunity 
to find out what is involved. 

Mr. President, if we are going to make 
it easy to cut off debate, if we are going 
to do away with the right of extended 
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debate in the U.S. Senate, we are going 
to have more ill-considered legislation 
passed in this body. We are going to have 
measures passed here before the coun- 
try has any idea that the bills are even 
pending. 

Mr. President, it is possible, under 
ideal circumstances, if they might be 
called ideal—but ideal for the purpose 
I am going to suggest—to pass a bill, to 
enact a law, in 1 day’s time; pass it 
through the other body by unanimous 
consent; bring it over to this body; pass 
it here that same day by unanimous con- 
sent; have it signed by the President, all 
in 1 day’s time. So we can move rapidly 
in the Congress when conditions require 
it. 

The two-thirds rule for cutting off de- 
bate has not stopped the enactment of 
civil rights bills. It has been suggested 
in the news media that this is a south- 
ern filibuster. But the Senate has had 
no difficulty in invoking cloture, cutting 
off debate, with respect to every matter 
of legislation dealing with civil rights. 

There is much more involved here than 
that. That is not involved at all, Mr. 
President, but the matter of the loss of 
separation of powers in our Government 
is involved. 

I am not speaking with respect to the 
present executive department, any more 
than I am speaking with respect to sub- 
sequent administrations, but if the execu- 
tive department gets to the point where 
it can have legislation passed here in the 
Senate and have debate cut off, next with 
a three-fifths vote, later with a majority 
vote—and that is where we would be 
heading if we go the three-fifths route 
at this time—we would find the execu- 
tive department completely taking over 
the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. The right to extended debate, 
which sets the Senate apart as the only 
legislative body having that right, is the 
best protection that any minority could 
have from being overrun by a ruthless 
and arrogant majority. 

Let me say to the majority that the 
present majority may not always con- 
stitute the majority. The minority may 
later take over and become the majority. 
So those who are temporarily in the ma- 
jority and have no fear of doing away 
with the two-thirds rule may well con- 
sider the fact that they may not always 
constitute the majority. 

Yes, Mr. President, the right to ex- 
tended debate is the best protection that 
a minority has. It is the best protection 
that the people of this country have 
against Federal bureaucracy, against big 
government getting bigger, against the 
mushrooming of the Federal bureaucracy. 

So, Mr. President, if we are to protect 
the minority, if we are to protect con- 
servative thought in this country, if we 
are to protect the country from spend- 
thrift legislation, if we are to protect the 
legislative branch from a takeover by the 
executive department, we need to pre- 
serve Senate rule XXII intact. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out as I 
have discussed this matter that rule XXII 
came into existence in 1917, more than 
50 years ago. It has served this country 
well as written; and those who favor a 
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change in rule XXII have been chal- 
lenged repeatedly by those who oppose 
any change to point out one single piece 
of constructive, worthwhile legislation 
that failed of enactment because of ex- 
tended debate, and was not subsequently 
enacted. 

Mr, President, at the end of the 91st 
Congress, it was said that the Senate 
had a great logjam of pending legisla- 
tion caused by a series of filibusters 
against legislation. It has been said that 
there were about six or seven separate 
and distinct filibusters. I do not think 
there were that many. There were sev- 
eral actual or incipient filibusters, but 
not one single filibuster was being car- 
ried on or, as far as I recall, participated 
in by a Senator from any of the South- 
ern States. 

The major filibuster that I recall was 
the filibuster by the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire and 
Mr. Netson), and they were filibustering 
against the conference committee report 
on the SST. And while I did not partici- 
pate in that filibuster, and I wanted to 
vote on the matter under consideration 
and get on to something else, I was un- 
willing to see that debate brought to a 
close by a vote of the Senate. It pro- 
ceeded on. Mr. President, I dare say that 
that filibuster would have been brought 
to a close had the change in the rules 
contemplated by Senate Resolution 9 
been accomplished at that time. 

Senators will recall the status of that 
legislation. The SST appropriation was 
a part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion appropriation bill, providing for the 
Interstate System, for Federal aid to 
highways, and even—of all things—the 
Coast Guard was a part of that appro- 
priation. It was passed by the House of 
Representatives and came to the Senate, 
and the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire) offered an 
amendment knocking out the appropri- 
ation of some $290 million for the SST. 

I voted with the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin on that issue, because I 
did not feel that that was a proper ex- 
penditure of the funds of the taxpayers, 
spending billions of dollars to cut some 
2 or 3 hours off of the length of time it 
would take to fiy from this country to 
Europe, and with the thought in mind 
that the SST could not fly over land on 
account of its sonic booms. 

So the provision was knocked out of 
the appropriation here in the Senate, but 
when it went to conference it got back 
in, in a somewhat reduced amount. When 
the conference report came back, it had 
the entire appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, including the 
SST, so it was necessary to kill the whole 
conference report if they were going to 
kill the SST. An agreement was made on 
it, however, that allowed the bill to be 
passed, a continuing resolution agreed 
to, with another vote to be held under 
the agreement that was reached. As I 
understand, it will be taken before the 
end of next month, and we will get the 
opportunity to vote up or down on that 
question. 

Had the Senate been able to invoke 
cloture on that matter and cut off debate, 
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the taxpayers of this country would be 
saddled with the SST program. As it is 
now, we are going to have another vote 
up or down on that one question, not 
included in the $2 billion-odd appropria- 
tion for many other purposes. 

The social security bill that was under 
consideration in the closing days of the 
91st Congress was and is a popular bill. 
The absence of a rule to the contrary 
in the Senate allows the using of a pop- 
ular pending bill as a vehicle to add 
nongermane amendments. So the Presi- 
dent’s family assistance program was 
sought to be added to the social security 
bill. 

The trade bill—the import quota leg- 
islation, so-called—was sought to be add- 
ed to the social security bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) were op- 
posing the trade bill. They served notice 
that they were going to talk at length 
against that bill. 

Finally, in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, we were able to strip the social 
security bill of the family assistance plan 
and the trade bill, in order to try to get 
the social security bill enacted. We did 
finally pass it in the last few days of the 
session. It was a bill of several hundred 
pages, with many complicated provi- 
sions; and the House of Representatives 
very properly, in the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Alabama, refused to 
consider the matter by taking it to con- 
ference and trying to work out the differ- 
ences in the press of time. 

Mr. President, that was what caused 
the logjam—the debate on the SST and 
the adding of controversial measures to 
the social security bill. The social secu- 
rity bill could have been passed long be- 
fore that, had these other measures not 
been added. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, the assistant majority leader 
of this body, has proposed changes, not 
to rule XXII but to rule XVI, that would 
allow the cutting off of debate, with a 
reduced number of Senators voting in 
favor, with respect to appropriations 
bills and conference reports on appro- 
priations bills. The junior Senator from 
Alabama would support that. He hopes 
that some type of compromise can be 
reached on that. But if there is any dan- 
ger of the Government of the United 
States being brought to a halt because 
appropriations bills are not passed, some 
consideration should be given to liber- 
alizing the rule on cutting off debate 
with respect to appropriations bills and 
conference reports on appropriations 
bills. 

However, under the existing practice, 
in the short time that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama has been in this body, 
I do not believe that we have passed 
any—and if we have passed any at all, 
it is very few—appropriations bills prior 
to the end of the preceding fiscal year. 
In other words, we would go out on an 
uncharted sea, with no appropriation 
whatsoever, if Congress did not use the 
method to which I referred earlier in 
my remarks about passing legislation in 
one day’s time. We pass continuing reso- 
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lutions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
the new year starting July 1. If we do 
not have the appropriation bill for the 
ensuing fiscal year, the practice has been 
to pass a continuing resolution. It takes 
no time to get that measure passed. We 
have gone right up to just a few hours 
from the lapse of the appropriation, as 
the junior Senator from Alabama recalls. 
No one wants to stop the operation of 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have had to digress 
on several occasions, but I have been 
trying to get back to the matter of the 
history of this phase of rule XXII and, 
in connection with that history, not only 
the matter of limiting debate but also 
the matter of a takeover of legislative 
powers and functions by the Executive. 

Congress is the only one of these three 
equal rank branches of our Government 
that time and time and time again will 
cede its powers and functions. We al- 
ways are setting up rules and regulations 
to be brought into being when the Presi- 
dent sees fit. 

In the news today, for example, we 
hear that the President is going to set up 
wage and price controls, possibly—or, 
this is being discussed—in the construc- 
tion industry. Whether he does that or 
not, that is acting under power ceded to 
him by Congress. So we are going to find 
the executive branch of Government tak- 
ing over all the power it can get. Again, 
I am not talking about the present ad- 
ministration, any more than I am talking 
about the administrations in the past or 
future administrations that may exist. 
But the executive department is going to 
take over all power that is not nailed 
down. We can rest assured of that. 

The judiciary, the Supreme Court, is 
going to take over all the power it pos- 
sibly can, and it has demonstrated that 
time and time again. It has set itself up 
as a super government, in effect, in en- 
acting laws, when instead it should be 
passing on the legality or the constitu- 
tionality of laws passed by Congress. 

Take the matter of forced desegrega- 
tion of the public schools in the South. 

Where do we find the statutory au- 
thority for the Supreme Court, the Fed- 
eral judiciary, taking over the public 
schools of Alabama and the South? 

Where do we find statutory authority 
for a Federal district judge becoming, 
in effect, the superintendent of educa- 
tion of the public schools of a city or 
county in the South? 

I point these things out to show that 
the other two departments, the other two 
branches of Government, the executive 
and the judiciary, are not at all timid 
about taking over authority that belongs 
to Congress. 

But whom does Congress have to blame 
for this? 

It has itself to blame, Mr. President. 

The Senate will have itself to blame 
if it makes it easier for debate to be cut 
off in this body. 

Prior to 1917, debate could not be cut 
off in the Senate. Only public opinion 
could bring debate to a close and that is 
not provided in the Senate rules. Only 
public opinion could bring debate to a 
close in the Senate prior to 1917. 

What happened then? 

War clouds were gathering. We were 
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close to entry into World War I. Presi- 
dent Wilson had been reelected President 
in 1916 over Associate Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, the Republican candidate. 
Because he thought he had carried Cali- 
fornia, Hughes went to bed that night 
thinking he had been elected President, 
only to wake up the next morning to find 
that President Wilson had been reelected. 
President Wilson had been elected on the 
slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 

So, the war clouds were gathering. The 
German Government had inaugurated its 
submarine blockade of American ship- 
ping and President Wilson felt that if 
American shipping should have to go 
through this submarine blockade, it 
should at least be armed. He sent a bill to 
Congress to empower him to arm the 
merchant marine. 

The bill passed the House and it came 
to the Senate. There was a group of Sen- 
ators who defeated the bill by debate. 
They were not southern Senators. I be- 
lieve Senators O’Gorman of New York, 
Stone of Missouri, Clapp of Minnesota, 
and Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
were some of the Senators as well as 
others who today would be classed as 
liberal Senators. They talked the bill to 
death. 

But, Mr. President, today, if the Pres- 
ident—any President—were confronted 
with a similar situation, he would issue 
that order to our American ships without 
consulting anyone. He would do it with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. He certainly 
would not call on Congress to enact a 
measure. That illustrates, as I have been 
trying to suggest, Mr. President, the great 
growth and power of the executive de- 
partment, such as President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's lend lease, which was an ac- 
complished fact before approval by Con- 
gress. 

President Wilson called this group of 
men a little group of willful men, repre- 
senting no opinion but their own, who 
had brought the great Government of 
the United States to a halt. The junior 
Senator from Alabama recalls that one 
of his predecessors, the U.S. Senator 
from Alabama, the great Senator Under- 
wood, who was the Democratic leader in 
the Senate at that time—I believe the 
change in the rules was recommended 
and actually put in by Senator Martin 
of Virginia but it was supported by Sen- 
ator Underwood who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having been the Democratic 
leader in the House and later the Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate—saw the ne- 
cessity of some provision by which irre- 
sponsible debate could be cut off in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to note the listing of several Sen- 
ators among the 51 Senators who are 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 9, but 
I feel that even though a Senator is a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 9, it does 
not necessarily mean that he will find 
it necessary to vote to cut off debate on 
this motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of this change. 

In other words, Mr. President, if the 
resolution comes up for a vote, all Sen- 
ators who signed the resolution as co- 
sponsors naturally, I would feel, would 
vote for the resolution; although there 
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have been occasions—the junior Senator 
from Alabama is advised—when some 
sponsors of legislation have actually 
voted against the legislation that they 
have cosponsored when they had con- 
sidered the matter more fully and more 
completely. So the question on tomorrow 
is whether or not this debate shall be 
brought to a close. 

I saw one of the distinguished sponsors 
of Senate Resolution 9 in the Chamber a 
moment ago, and I had hoped that he 
was going to explain the reason or the 
necessity for this rule change. The junior 
Senator from Alabama has stated and 
reiterated that he is ready and willing, 
but not anxious, to turn the floor over to 
any proponents of Senate Resolution 9 
who wish to speak on the case that has 
been made out, or that has failed to have 
been made out, with respect to Senate 
Resolution 9. There has been a lack of 
interest on the part of those who are 
supposedly in favor of Senate Resolution 
9. They have not come to the Chamber. 
They have not given any reason why 
this resolution should be adopted and 
why a rule of more than 50 years’ stand- 
ing in this body should be changed. Be- 
cause they have failed to make out a case, 
the junior Senator from Alabama does 
not see how much support could be given 
by Members of the Senate to this effort 
to change the rule. 

Mr. President, I alluded earlier to the 
effort that was made 2 years ago to 
change this rule. Efforts have been made 
in the last six or eight Congresses—lI sup- 
pose certainly they have been made for 
the last six Congresses—to change this 
rule. Those efforts have been voted down 
each time. 

Those who favor Senate rule XXII as 
it now exists have stated their opposition 
to the measure. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN), 
a great constitutional lawyer, has pointed 
out the efficacy of this rule and its con- 
structive nature. He has drawn a parallel 
between the two-thirds vote required to 
cut off debate in the U.S. Senate and 
the two-thirds vote required by our basic 
governmental document, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Under the Constitution it take a two- 
thirds vote to override or to pass over 
the veto of the President any piece of leg- 
islation previously passed by Congress. 
So a two-thirds vote is not just a figure 
that has been taken out of the thin air 
and brought into the Senate rules. It is 
a figure that is used by our Founding 
Fathers as a proper number to pass on 
matters of great consequence being de- 
cided in this body and in the other body. 

So, whereas a simple bill can be passed 
by a majority vote in the House and in 
the Senate, when the President vetoes a 
bill and it comes back to the Congress, 
first to the House in which it originated, 
it takes a two-thirds vote in that body to 
even send it to the other body. So, it takes 
a two-thirds vote in both Houses. And if 
it fails in either body to get a two-thirds 
vote, then the bill is defeated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN). 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
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Senator has been detailing some of the 
things which the Founding Fathers in 
writing the Constitution recognized as 
being in need of protection from what 
some people call the tyranny of the 
majority. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
all of this is a part of that remarkable 
mechanism that was worked into our 
basic document of government, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, that we 
usually refer to as checks and balances? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
That is a part of our system of checks 
and balances. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to 
show how our Founding Fathers, who 
were still smarting under some of the 
injustices and insults that they felt they 
had received from the British Govern- 
ment—going back through the pages of 
history—wanted to make certain that no 
one could be unduly harmed when it 
came to the matter of charges against 
an official for the dereliction of his duty 
of office, they provided another part of 
our system of checks and balances. The 
matter has to come up in the House of 
Representatives, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives must find and state that there 
has been a violation of his duties which 
renders him susceptible to removal from 
office. That is the impeachment proceed- 
ing which corresponds to the indictment 
of a grand jury. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
That requires a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. However, even that 
does not remove him from office. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The matter then 
comes to the Senate, and the entire Sen- 
ate sits as a body and listens to the evi- 
dence as presented by the managers on 
the part of the House, who are elected by 
the House and become more or less pros- 
ecuting attorneys. 

When that evidence is all in and the 
books are closed, he still, under our sys- 
tem of justice, has the mantle of inno- 
cence thrown around his shoulders. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct; until he 
is proved guilty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And in order to find 
him guilty there is required not a simple 
majority but two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the Senator re- 
calls very well, as I do, how when pas- 
sions were running high at the close of 
the War Between the States Andrew 
Johnson had incurred the wrath of some 
of those leaders of the government in 
power because, I think it is fair to say, 
he believed in pursuing the policies of 
Abraham Lincoln in reconciling the Na- 
tion back into unity. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When they tried 
Andrew Johnson the impeachment failed 
by a single vote. Is that correct? 3 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is that not one of 
the best examples to be given in our sys- 
tem of government of the eagerness of 
our forebearers to make certain the ma- 
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jority does not run ruthless over & 
minority? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator’s point is well 
taken. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One reads many 
articles by columnists and listens to 
many commentators because many 
people speak on this subject. To hear 
some people talk one might think that 
the rule requiring a two-thirds vote to 
cut off what the Constitution says every 
citizen should have, the right of free 
speech is exercised only in the Senate 
when, as a matter of fact, our Govern- 
ment is shot through with different pro- 
visions and measures guaranteeing and 
seeking to guarantee that a ruthless 
majority will not override a minority. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator makes a 
good point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. My distinguished senior col- 
league (Mr. SPARKMAN) has made some 
very fine points with respect to other 
two-thirds requirements set forth in our 
Constitution. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama, in discussing the 
impeachment trial of President Andrew 
Johnson mentioned that President John- 
son was seeking to carry out the recon- 
struction policies of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. For a question I am 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. For a question. Is it not 
true that the point which the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama has just 
made with respect to the requirement 
for a two-thirds vote in this instance, in 
the case of impeachment, and in the case 
of overriding a veto, is properly char- 
acterized, as it is from time to time, as 
the only protection the American people 
have against the tyranny of the 
majority? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it not true that in the 
history of America after the Civil War, 
and the elaboration and extension of 
civil rights and in terms of so many 
important measures we observe, that the 
majority of the moment often becomes 
the minority, and that the minority, more 
often than not have become the majority. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Would the Senate agree 
that there should be some place in the 
federal system for the minority to pro- 
tect itself and to protect the right to 
hold its views, at least temporarily until 
a public viewpoint can be expressed? 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. Would the Senator agree 
that rule XXII is the only provision in 
the Senate, in the body of the statute 
law, or the Constitution, which codifies 
such protection? 

Mr. ALLEN. The junior Senator from 
Alabama certainly agrees with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee on that point. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask this further and 
final question, which is not directly rele- 
vant to the point so ably and eloquently 
made by the Senator from Alabama, but 
the Senator might indulge me this ques- 
tion in the form of an observation. 
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Would not the Senator agree that in his 
reference, and the reference of the senior 
Senator from Alabama, to the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson that when 
one looks back on this trial we conclude 
that it was brought about really by the 
radicalism of stern reconstruction. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BAKER. And the requirement for 
a two-thirds vote in the case of impeach- 
ment as in the trial of President Andrew 
Johnson, prevented us from starting in 
what might have been a very different 
direction and the Republic might have 
developed in a different and less desir- 
able way. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. It could have 
broken down our system of government. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have had some 
thoughts in connection with this ques- 
tion of the able senior Senator from 
Tennessee. He mentioned that President 
Johnson came from “up in his neck of 
the woods,” as we say down our way. 
Many is the time I have driven through 
the area where the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee lives. By the way, he 
lives at Huntsville, Tenn. That is a fa- 
miliar name down our way. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; it is one of my fa- 
vorite cities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had the pleasure to 
serve in the House with the Senator’s 
father. I have driven through that area 
many, many times to and from Wash- 
ington. I never go through there but 
what I think of Andrew Johnson and the 
difficult time he had as a young man, 
trying to get an education, and the many 
miles he walked in order to get some 
training. I have always admired him. I 
think he has been one of the most 
maligned men in American history who 
ever lived. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
for those remarks. I entirely agree with 
him that President Andrew Johnson 
is a much maligned figure in the history 
of the Republic, and I think unjustly. 
“I think our former colleague, the 
former senior Senator from Florida, 
Mr. Holland, would not be offended if 
I repeat part of the conversation I had 
with him recently. As he talked with me 
on the telephone a few days ago, he in- 
quired if I was going to make my ap- 
pointed rounds in “the bosom of Abra- 
ham,” referring to the Lincoln Day din- 
ners we Republicans indulge in at this 
season of the year. He pointed out that 
his father had been a Civil War veteran. 
It brought a sense of immediacy to the 
conversation when he stated that he 
and his father always felt that the re- 
construction of the seceding States 
would not have been so harsh and that 
the outcome might have been very dif- 
ferent if the humane and generous at- 
titudes espoused by Lincoln had not 
been snuffed out by an assassin’s bullet 
and if President Andrew Johnson had 
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not been the victim of radicalism follow- 
ing that assassination. 

It seems to me, in refiection on An- 
drew Johnson, that the requirement of a 
two-thirds majority had much to do 
with the direction of government fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 

I might also remark that, as the sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama has pointed 
out, as one drives through the Johnson 
country, so to speak, in east Tennessee, 
and Greeneville, I noted that until re- 
cently the Andrew Johnson Memorial 
museum, park, and cemetery were under 
the stewardship of Andrew Johnson’s 
granddaughter. So in my part of the 
country there is great feeling for the 
contribution of Andrew Johnson. It is 
a pleasure to me to hear his trial al- 
luded to, as the two distinguished Sena- 
tors from Alabama have done, in de- 
fense of something more than a simple 
majority for all legislative purposes and 
as illustrative of the protection needed 
against the occasional tyranny of the 
majority. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes; I yield further. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will agree with the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee that many of the troubles de- 
veloped over the fact that Lincoln was 
killed. I think we have absolute confi- 
dence that had Abraham Lincoln lived, 
he would have put into effect a program 
that was in line with his second inaugural 
address, in which he certainly indicated 
he wanted to work things out equitably 
between the two sections of the country 
and pull them back together. I have often 
thought that the bullet that took the life 
of Lincoln brought years of oppression 
to the South. 

By the way, one other point I want 
to make about Andrew Johnson. I do not 
know whether my colleague knows this, 
but Andrew Johnson was an apprentice 
tailor at Mooresville, Ala. Mooresville is 
a small town in the northern part of 
Alabama, not far from my hometown 
of Huntsville. Certainly it is one of the 
oldest towns in Alabama. Huntsville is 
the oldest English-speaking incorporated 
city in Alabama, but Mooresville may 
have existed before Huntsville. Andrew 
Johnson served as an apprentice tailor in 
Mooresville, Ala. I think the tailor shop 
is still standing. It is a quite antique 
town. If the Senator from Tennessee gets 
down there, I hope he will drop around 
and see some of the old buildings and 
places that have been in existence 
through the years. 

A thought just occurred to me. It is 
not new; I have thought about it many 
times in the past. Everybody thinks of 
southerners as being those who insist on 
the two-thirds rule; and we do general- 
ly. I wonder if that did not grow out of 
the oppression that we felt for almost 
100 years following the Civil War, and 
particularly in those years from 1865 at 
least until 1876, when the great compro- 
mise was worked out so that Hayes, al- 
though he was not elected, became Pres- 
ident and withdrew the occupying forces 
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from the Southern States and gave us 
a chance once more to breathe freely. 
I know in 1876 George S. Houston—I 
think his first name was David—from 
Athens, Ala., was elected Governor of 
Alabama, That was the first time we had 
had home rule in the State of Alabama 
since the end of the Civil War. 

By the way, I may say to my friend 
and neighbor from Tennessee that not 
only do I know his territory, but my 
mother’s father came from that section 
of Tennessee. My father’s father came 
from farther west in Tennessee, and he 
was a stanch Democrat. I need not say 
about my grandfather who came from 
the mountains of east Tennessee. One 
can guess what he was. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, it occurs to me 
that inquiry would disclose the fact that 
the grandfather of the distinguished 
senior Senator on that side was a Ten- 
nessee mountain Republican. 

Our respective viewpoints on Recon- 
struction and on the assassination of 
Lincoln and on President Johnson pose 
a unique paradox for Republicans, espe- 
cially east Tennessee Republicans, be- 
cause east Tennessee, that part of the 
country from which I come and from 
which a part of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama’s family originates, 
was Union country in the Civil War. Ten- 
nessee has the unique statistical history 
of contributing more troops to the Con- 
federacy than any other State save one, 
and more troops to the Union Army than 
any other Southern State, which is some- 
what indicative of the paradox and am- 
bivalence of the people there in that 
troubled time. 

East Tennessee has always been Re- 
publican—Lincoln Republican—and was 
always in favor of liberal policies of re- 
construction, because it knew the extent 
of the suffering of the people at that 
time. It suffered with Andrew Johnson 
and others when radical reconstruction 
was imposed on the South which, in my 
opinion even 100 years later, was in- 
humane and which retarded the growth 
and success of the Union. 

Republicanism in Tennessee and the 
South was a strange admixture of these 
qualities; but, if I may be permitted to 
do so, what has characterized Lincoln 
republicanism was that it stood, first 
and foremost, in resistance against 
tyranny of the majority and stood 
stanchly in defense of the rights of the 
minority and the right of the minority to 
convince a majority of the people of the 
Union of their point of view. That, in es- 
sence, I think the Senator would agree, 
is the essence of the issue as to whether 
we shall have a simple majority deter- 
mine all legislative issues or whether we 
shall require a higher degree of proof in 
certain cases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator has just said in the latter part 
of his remarks, a higher degree of sup- 
port is sometimes needed, which were 
almost the very words expressed by our 
forebearers when they wrote the Con- 
stitution of the United States and pro- 
vided in so many instances against the 
tyranny of the majority—a ruthless ma- 
jority. 
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Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I might make a parliamentary 
inquiry without losing my right to the 
floor and without the resumption of my 
remarks being considered a second 
speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. ALLEN. As the junior Senator 
from Alabama understands, at this por- 
tion of the morning hour, and lasting un- 
til 2 o’clock, whereas at this time we are 
discussing Senate Resolution 9 itself, at 
2 o’clock the resolution, if it has not been 
acted upon, will fall and it will take a 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution, which will be debatable, 
in order to bring it before the Senate 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevenson). The motion to proceed with 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 9 
is pending now, and is debatable. That 
motion will not die at the end of the 
morning hour, because there is no un- 
finished business. The motion would 
therefore, continue to be debatable. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair. In 
other words, the Chair is stating that 
during the morning hour a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of a resolu- 
tion is debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will read paragraph 3 of rule XXII: 

The provisions of the last paragraph of 
rule VIII (prohibiting debate on motions 
made before 2 o'clock) shall not apply to any 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
any motion, resolution, or proposal to change 
any of the Standing Rules of the Senate. 


Mr. ALLEN. Very well. In other words, 
the motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolutions will not change in 
status at 2 o’clock; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. ALLEN. Would a motion at this 
time with respect to the pending motion 
to proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 9 be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any of 
the other motions permissible under the 
Senate rules would be in order if, of 
course, made by a Senator who has been 
recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair for his 
clarification of the rules, Mr. President, 
as I stated at the outset of my remarks, 
there will be no vote on this motion prior 
to 2 o’clock as long as I have the floor. 

I have been very much interested in the 
colloquy that took place between myself, 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER), and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

Earlier this morning, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee and I 
were riding over on the subway car, he 
inquired if I had been back to Alabama, 
and I stated that I had. Then, jokingly, 
I assume, the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee asked if I had been making 
any Lincoln Day speeches in Alabama, 
to which I replied that I may have made 
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a@ speech on Lincoln Day, if we could find 
out what day that is now under the 
combination of the birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington, but that it would not 
have been a so-called Lincoln Day 
speech, because thus far the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama has not made any 
such speeches. 

But, I believe possibly to the surprise 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker), I went on to say that Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in my view, was one of the 
greatest Presidents that we have ever 
had in the history of our country, and 
that I greatly admire President Lincoln; 
and I do join the Senator from Tennes- 
see and the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama in the belief that the policies of 
President Lincoln, if carried out in the 
South following the War Between the 
States, would have provided a much more 
lenient reconstruction of our Southern 
States. 

I remarked about the impeachment 
trial of President Johnson, and won- 
dered aloud to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee as to what 
might have happened to President Lin- 
coln if he had sought to implement those 
policies with regard to the Southern 
States; would the radical Republicans— 
and I used that term as it is used in his- 
tory, not as being applicable to my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle— 
have proceeded against President Lin- 
coln in the same way that they pro- 
ceeded against President Johnson? 

I believe the changes are that they 
would have. It has long been my theory 
that the greatest thing that happened, 
tragic though it was, insofar as the name 
and fame and place in history of Presi- 
dent Lincoln is concerned, was his as- 
sassination, because we do not know 
what would have taken place if Presi- 
dent Lincoln had lived out his second 
term and had had to face the radical 
Republican leadership that had control 
of Congress at that time. The distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr, Ervin), in commenting on Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson, stated that he 
would go down in history as one of this 
country’s great Presidents. I dare say 
that he will, when the final verdict of 
history is written. 

It takes two-thirds of the Senate to 
convict on impeachment charges. It takes 
a two-thirds vote in either House for 
the expelling of a Member of that body. 
It takes a two-thirds vote to approve a 
treaty, and we have two treaties that 
are to be approved this afternoon, one 
a convention with Nicaragua, and then 
another treaty on extradition with Spain. 

But, as I pointed out earlier, this fili- 
buster, if it should rise to that dignity 
rather than merely a discussion of the 
issue, has been such a benign, benevol- 
ent type of filibuster that there has been 
no difficulty whatsoever in bringing 
other matters before the Senate, and 
the leadership, with all confidence, has 
set the consideration of those treaties 
for this afternoon, knowing full well 
that those who are discussing this pro- 
posed rules change have not, and cer- 
tainly I shall not, use any obstructionist 
tactics in preventing other matters from 
coming up. We will be happy and de- 
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lighted to allow these treaties, or any 
other matter, to come up for consider- 
ation. 

I make that point to show that the 
business of the Nation, the business of 
the Senate, is not suffering at all by the 
carrying on of this extended discussion 
with regard to the rules change. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
logjam, and it has been cited by some 
who favor changing the rule as being 
an impelling reason why they are going 
to vote for a rules change. That is the 
logjam that developed in the 91st Con- 
gress, toward the end of the session, 
when it was said that we had many im- 
portant pieces of legislation that failed 
of enactment because of the right to 
extended discussion. 

We have been in session now almost a 
month. We went into session on Janu- 
ary 21, and if it had been so important, 
we could have convened on January 3, 
because that is the time set by the Con- 
stitution, unless Congress sets a different 
date. 

If these matters had been so impor- 
tant, of such vital interest and concern 
to the Nation, why did we return on Jan- 
uary 21 instead of January 3? Where 
are the measures that it is said the 
filibuster has killed? Bring them out. 
Let us work on them. 

Mr. President, the extended discus- 
sion is not delaying a single item off 
proposed legislation. There is no press- 
ing need to cut off this discussion. We 
go through this charade every 2 years, 
at the start of every Congress. I do not 
know why this is brought up every time. 
It would seem that it would afford some 
Members an opportunity not to be on 
the Senate floor and would allow those 
who are opposed to the amendment to 
the rule to carry on the discussion. I 
should like to hear from someone who 
favors this rule change. I should like a 
case to be made, if there is one, and I 
have issued that challenge time and 
again on the floor of the Senate. No one 
comes out and offers any impelling rea- 
son for this rule change. 

So it appears to the junior Senator 
from Alabama, newcomer that he is to 
the U.S. Senate, that this exercise in fo- 
rensie skill on the part of some of the 
Senators opposing this change is about 
all we get out of these discussions, other 
than saving rule XXII, which is a matter 
of vital importance. 

Mr. President, 2 years ago we went 
through the same charade, as I men- 
tioned earlier in my remarks on the mat- 
ter of holding up business in the Senate 
by this discussion, and we are going to 
vote tomorrow on the cutting off of 
debate. 

Listed under “General Orders Under 
Rule VIII” on our calendar are three 
matters pending before the Senate. The 
first is Senate Resolution 9, which we 
are discussing now. The second is Senate 
Joint Resolution 17, by Mr. MANSFIELD 
and others, a joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on the Environ- 
ment. That can pass at any time. The 
third is S. 670, by Messrs. SPARKMAN, 
BENNETT, and Tower, a bill to authorize 
further adjustments in the amount of 
Silver certificates outstanding, and for 
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other purposes. We are ready, at any 
time these matters are to be brought up, 
to stand aside and allow the other two 
matters on the calendar to be taken up. 
So the extended discussion has the con- 
structive effect of saving rule XXII and 
maintaining the rights of the minority. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is it not also a fact that the 
second and third items on the calendar 
to which the Senator has alluded have 
passed the Senate in a previous Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is true, That is 
why the junior Senator from Alabama 
suggested that he would be glad to stand 
aside, and it would take a matter of min- 
utes to pass both of them. 

I appreciate the information furnished 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
Senator will yield further for a question, 
is it not a fact that the second and third 
items on the calendar are substantially in 
the same language and form as passed 
by the Senate heretofore? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. That is the under- 
standing of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama. I appreciate the distinguished 
Senator calling it to my attention. 

With respect to the logjam of legisla- 
tion that is said to have existed in the 
Senate in the closing days of the 91st 
Congress, all those measures had to have 
been approved by the Senate commit- 
tees. Of course, the junior Senator from 
Alabama understands that they have to 
make this trip through the committees 
again. Having once been considered to 
the point that they came before the Sen- 
ate and be up for final passage, it would 
indicate that the committees at one time 
or another had given their stamp of ap- 
proval to the proposed legislation. 

So if the filibuster killed any impor- 
tant legislation in the 91st Congress, now 
would seem to be the time to bring it up, 
when nothing is before the Senate that 
would require more than just a few min- 
utes to dispose of it. 

The junior Senator from Alabama was 
discussing the same matter as it came up 
2 years ago, and the second speech that 
the junior Senator from Alabama deliv- 
ered in this body was with regard to the 
same question we are talking about at 
this time. He made some ad lib remarks 
at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the speech I delivered on Janu- 
ary 15, 1969, with respect to rule XXII. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RULE XXII DEBATE 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President and Members of 
the Senate, I rise to speak on this question 
because I believe it is one of the most im- 
portant issues that will come before the 
Senate during the 91st Congress. In fact, I 
believe it is the most important issue that 
will come before the Senate. 

The only method by which the people of 
Alabama, some 314 million in number, can 
be heard on the floor of the Senate is through 
her two U.S. Senators. As the junior Senator 
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from Alabama I have been in the Senate for 
less than 2 weeks, but I do feel constrained 
to speak out on this question. 

I do not believe that I would be disclosing 
any secrets of what went on in the first 
Demecratic conference which I attended on 
the 3d of January at 10 o'clock if I stated 
that at that meeting the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the Senate—whom I greatly 
admire and who I believe is one of the great 
Senators in this body—and my admiration 
for him has gained by leaps and bounds since 
I have been here—welcomed the new Demo- 
cratic Senators to the Congress. He welcomed 
us to a Senate of our peers, and he invited 
us to participate in the proceedings of the 
Senate. I have felt that, as the junior Sena- 
tor from the State of Alabama, I should, even 
though I have been here only a short time, 
speak out on the great issues that come 
before the Senate. 

I do not rise to excoriate the Vice President 
for his ruling, or his statement of his inten- 
tion to rule. I do not rise to praise him, 
either, I do have great admiration for the 
Vice President, for his service as a public 
servant. I had the pleasure of meeting the 
Vice President for the first time on January 3. 

I do not say that the action that he has 
taken, or is threatening to take—and I use 
that word advisedly—is political inspired, I 
will not say that it is tied in with presiden- 
tial politics. I will not say that it is tied in 
with political ambitions. I will not say that 
it is a sop given to certain elements in this 
country. But I will say that this anticipated 
ruling on the part of the Vice President is 
not supported by logic, it is not supported by 
the rules of the Senate, it is not supported 
by the precedent—not even the precedent of 
the Vice President himself. 

Twice already during this debate the ruling 
of the Vice President some 2 years ago, I 
believe, when this question came before 
the Senate last, has been put into the REC- 
ord. His former ruling was that any appeal 
of his ruling to the Senate, to which he 
states he is going to submit this question, 
will be debatable; whereas his present ruling 
is to the effect that such appeals are de- 
batable. 

I say, Mr. President, that the issue under 
discussion at this time is whether we are 
going to have rules in the Senate or whether 
we are going to have rule by the gavel. Yes, 
we say that in our country we have a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men. Certainly in 
the Senate, this great deliberative body, the 
greatest in the world, we should have rule by 
rules, and not rule by men. 

If this anticipated decision, this announced 
decision of the Vice President, is allowed to 
stand, and he rules that a majority of the 
Senate—a simple majority of those present 
and voting—can impose cloture, stop debate 
in the Senate, then a new rule has been 
written by the Vice President. 

The Vice President is without authority 
to write rules for the Senate. He is without 
authority to rule, as he says he is going to 
do, on the constitutionality of this rule. No- 
where in the rules of the Senate, nowhere 
in the Constitution, nowhere in any statute 
is the Vice President given the right to rule 
on the constitutionality of a Senate rule. And 
when he seeks to rule on the constitutionality 
of a Senate rule, and when he imposes his 
own rule, he is doing something that the 
Senate rules require a two-thirds majority 
of the Senators to do. He arrogates unto 
himself the power of a two-thirds majority 
in the Senate. 

Some 3 years ago, Mr. President, while the 
junior Senator from Alabama was serving as 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of Ala- 
bama, and presiding officer of the Alabama 
State Senate, a matter somewhat similar to 
the one before us came before that body. Our 
State constitution requires a three-fifths vote 
of both houses of our legislature to submit 
& constitutional amendment to the people 
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of Alabama. The State senate rules which 
governed the presiding officer provided that 
it took two-thirds vote to impose cloture. The 
fractions are the same as the ones we are 
discussing here today. 

The constitutional amendment, submitted 
in the Alabama House, provided that the 
Governor of Alabama would be allowed to 
succeed himself as Governor. There was at 
that time a prohibition in our constitution 
against the Governor or any of several con- 
stitutional officers succeeding themselves. The 
proponents of that measure were not able 
to impose cloture. They were unable to get 
the 24 votes needed in the senate. 

The contention was made, however, that 
since the constitution of the State of Ala- 
bama required only a three-fifths vote to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment, the two- 
thirds cloture rule was unconstitutional, as 
being opposed to the provision on the sub- 
mission of constitutional amendments. 

The suggestion was made to the presiding 
Officer that the senate rule was unconstitu- 
tional. As presiding officer of the Alabama 
State Senate, the present junior senator from 
Alabama, stated that he had the power, but 
not the right, to impose such a rule. He had 
the raw power to do it, just as indications 
are will be done tomorrow. 

The contention is made that rule XXII is 
unconstitutional as requiring a two-thirds 
vote, whereas it is contended that the Con- 
stitution of the United States requires only 
majority action. All section 5 of article I of 
the Constitution of the United States has to 
say about a majority is that a majority of 
each House shall constitute a quorum for 
doing business—merely a quorum for 
doing business. It does not say what percent- 
age of that majority might be required for 
any particular action of either House. 

Of course, a majority of each House has 
to be there before they can transact business, 
but that does not give any special power to a 
majority or to a majority vote. 

Then the same section gives to each House 
the right to determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings. Rule XXII was not made in deroga- 
tion of that section of the Federal Constitu- 
tion; it was made in strict conformity with 
it. The Constitution gives to the U.S. Senate 
the right to make rules. They can set what 
rules they wish, and they have set a rule 
requiring a two-thirds vote to invoke cloture. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
proponents of this rules change, and the Vice 
President himself, would use every single 
provision of rule XXII, except the one re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote. Without rule XXII 
there is no method of cutting off debate. 
That rule was adopted, as the junior Senator 
from Alabama understands, in 1917. So there 
was no way to stop debate prior to 1917, 
and I suppose it was the great debate on the 
armed ships bill, where President Wilson 
sought to arm the merchant marine, and 
where the little group of willful men, as he 
referred to them, representing no opinion 
but their own, had brought the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States to a stop. 

Certainly there ought to be some provision 
for stopping debate; and the two-thirds pro- 
vision required by rule XXII certainly has 
provided the necessary machinery for stop- 
ping debate on many occasions in the Senate 
since the present rule was adopted in 1959— 
some eight times, as Senators will recall. So 
on every great question, where two-thirds or 
more of the Senators are of one mind, there 
has been no difficulty in imposing cloture. 
There has been no difficulty in applying rule 
XXII. 

The Vice President has no suthority to 
rule on the constitutionality of rule XXII 
and the two-thirds provision. He accepts all 
of the provisions except the two-thirds re- 
quirement, and he says, “I am going to cut 
that down to a majority.” 

By what authority can he do that? Either 
he is under rule XXII all the way, or he is 
not under it at all. If he is not under it at 
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all, there is no way to stop debate. If he is 
under rule XXII, proceeding as those who 
seek to amend the Senate rules are doing, 
then a two-thirds vote is required to cut off 
debate. 

We hear a great deal about protecting mi- 
nority rights—the rights of minorities 
throughout the country. Here we are running 
roughshod over the rights of minorities in 
this august body. We are running roughshod 
over the people of the States represented by 
the minority Senators. The new proposed 
rule, I assume, the Vice President would de- 
clare unconstitutional, since it requires, not 
a simple majority to stop debate, but a vote 
of 60 percent of the Senators. Why is not 
the new rule unconstitutional? 

I state very candidly that I have always 
had great faith in the Members of the Senate. 
The Senate is one of the greatest bodies in 
the free world. It is the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. I certainly want to keep it 
that way. I would not have sought to come 
to the U.S. Senate. I would not have asked 
the people of Alabama to send me to the 
Senate, if I had known that this effort was 
going to be made by the Vice President and 
that it would succeed, because I believe that 
it is a step in the direction of rule by a 
ruthless majority. 

If this rule is allowed to be changed by 
the Vice President, and if there is to be clo- 
ture by a majority, which is the effect of the 
Vice President’s ruling, this body will cease 
to be the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. It will be a body in which a ruthless 
majority can govern the proceedings, a body 
in which minorities will have no protection, 
a body in which a ruthless majority can run 
roughshod over minorities. 

As I understand the ruling by the Vice 
President, the vote will take place 1 hour 
after the Senate convenes tomorrow, and 
if a simple majority of the Senators vote to 
cut off debate, then the proposed rules 
change would have been ordered up for con- 
sideration by the Senate. Then I assume we 
would go through the same procedure again. 

A majority vote according to the Vice Pres- 
ident, will cut off debate subject to an appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. But the junior 
Senator from Alabama is hopeful that at that 
point, if a majority of Senators vote to im- 
pose cloture, but not a two-thirds majority, 
many of the same Senators voting for the im- 
position of cloture will not go along with 
the ruling of the Vice President that the clo- 
ture motion has carried if it carries by fewer 
than two-thirds of the Senators. Therein, I 
believe, lies the hope of those who hate to 
see the right of a minority of Senators cut 
off, who hate to see rule by the gavel, who 
hate to see rule by a ruthless majority in the 
Senate. 

I am hopeful, first, that fewer than a ma- 
jority of Senators will vote to impose clo- 
ture; but if some number more than a simple 
majority vote to impose cloture, and the 
Vice President declares that the cloture mo- 
tion has been agreed to, I am hopeful that 
enough Senators who have voted to impose 
cloture will vote to overrule the Vice Presi- 
dent on his ruling. The effect of any other 
action would be far reaching. 

What is the need for this change? What 
bill is sought to be passed? Every civil rights 
measure that has been sought has been ob- 
tained. I assume that almost any other one 
could be obtained, so what is the need for 
this action? I wish some Senator would en- 
lighten the junior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the senior Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HoLLAND, I do not pretend to state the 
objectives of others, but I note from the 
written statement of the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Harr) and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), who are the powers be- 
hind the throne in this matter, that what 
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they are hoping for is to have established a 
precedent under which from now to the end 
of time, at the beginning of every Congress, 
there will be a debate such as this in the 
Senate as to whether one rule will be 
changed, whether there will be a complete 
rewriting of the rules, so that a transient 
majority of the Senate, as, for instance, we 
have on this side of the aisle right now, a 
small majority, can, dissatisfied with its in- 
ability to pass certain legislation otherwise, 
change the rule in such a way that it can 
pass the legislation in which it is interested. 

The real objective of the two Senators 
whom I have named, as the Senator from 
Florida undertands it, as is made clear from 
their written statement, which I have placed 
in the RECORD, is to establish a principle to 
be ingrafted in the Senate records that at 
the beginning of every Congress the Senate 
by a mere majority vote can rewrite the rule- 
book. It is that desire to establish a prece- 
dent that is the driving force in this effort, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Florida. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for his 
able remarks, and have at least stated to him 
what I understand is behind the drive at this 
time. 

Mr. ALLEN, I should like to propound this 
question to the Senator from Florida. Could 
not the precedent which is sought to be 
established, to which the Senator has refer- 
red, be used in the future to reduce the 60 
percent or three-fifths requirement still 
lower, possibly down to a majority cloture? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The two Senators whom I 
have mentioned make it clear by their state- 
ment that this is their hope. But this goes 
much further than that, because the pro- 
cedure of rewriting the rules by a simple ma- 
jority at the beginning of every Congress 
applies not only to rule XXII, but to all 40 
rules of the Senate, and perhaps to the un- 
written rules of the Senate, as, for example, 
the rule requiring a two-thirds vote to sus- 
pend the rules. That is not in the written 
rules. But the adoption of any new rule that 
a transient majority, a simple majority, at 
the beginning of a new Congress might de- 
sire could, if this principle be established, be 
accomplished. It is that against which at 
least the Senator from Florida is fighting 
with all his strength, because he thinks this 
kind of principle engrafted into the practice 
of the Senate means that the Senate will 
lose much of its essential character as a 
stable arm of the Government, as a continu- 
ing force. This is an attack upon the con- 
tinuing character of the Senate, under which 
the Senate has proceeded since the organiza- 
tion of our Republic, and which was stated 
by the Founding Fathers, for instance in the 
Federalist papers and otherwise, as being 
their objective in setting up the Senate; to 
have a stable, continuing body which can 
carry along with continuing force, which 
cannot be accomplished in one session, and 
can act as a stabilizing force in the Congress 
as a whole and for the whole country and in 
the interest of the whole country. 

The Senator from Florida is fighting as 
hard as he can to prevent such a precedent 
from being established, because he thinks it 
strikes at the very roots of the functioning of 
the Senate in the way in which it was sup- 
posed to function. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
yielding. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida and appreciate very much 
his able leadership in this matter. I feel 
certain that having heard his speeches on the 
Senate floor, Senators will not vote for the 
adoption of this amendment and that a ma- 
jority of votes will not be cast in favor of the 
three-fifths majority rule. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida another question. 

The junior Senator from Alabama noticed, 
when this inquiry about majority cloture 
was propounded of the Vice President by the 
Senator from Idaho, that the Vice President 
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appeared to pull out some two or three or four 
sheets of paper from which he read. Would 
that seem to indicate to the Senator from 
Florida that this was a spontaneous inquiry 
on the part of the Senator from Idaho or that 
this was all by prearrangement? 

Mr. HoLLAND. The Senator from Florida 
has no specific information on that. But con- 
sidering the existence of this long, written 
memorandum, and considering the fact that 
the distinguished Presiding Officer made a 
ruling which is not the same as he and other 
Vice Presidents had made before, and con- 
sidering the fact that the Vice President 
himself said he had given long study and 
thought to the pronouncement he was going 
to make to advise the Senate as to what he 
intended to do—for which I thought he 
should be commended—lI would say that the 
whole program evidently was well thought 
out and arranged beforehand. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. ALLEN. Rather than read it at 
length, I have asked that the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The question at that time, as I stated 
earlier, was exactly the same question 
we have here, with the exception that 
the Vice President had announced in 
advance that if a majority of Senators 
voted to cut off debate, that is to apply 
or invoke cloture, he was going to rule 
that cloture had been invoked, even 
though this would be a constitutional 
question and no statute gives the Vice 
President that authority and no rule 
of the Senate gives him that authority; 
yet he announced that he was going to 
declare cloture had been invoked. 

Well, if a similar rule would be an- 
nounced now, we might as well proceed 
on to that point because 51 Senators 
have signed this resolution as cospon- 
sors. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida, Mr. Holland, was directing with 
great ability, the battle of those who 
sought to defeat the rules change, and 
just as soon as the Vice President an- 
nounced that cloture had been invoked 
and debate would be cut off—and the 
question carried by 51 to 47—51 cloture 
votes and 47 no-cloture votes—just as 
quickly as that decision was announced 
by the Chair, the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, Mr. Holland, appealed that 
ruling. 

I stated at that time that I believed 
the vote on overriding the Vice President 
was the most important vote that was go- 
ing to be cast in the 91st Congress. I 
do not know how many votes we are go- 
ing to have on the question of the rules 
change here, I do not believe that cloture 
will be invoked on tomorrow. I do not 
believe that two-thirds of Senators are 
going to vote to invoke cloture when only 
51 voted last time for cloture. But the 
final vote, whenever it comes, or this 
series of votes collectively, will constitute 
the most important vote that is going to 
be taken in the 92d Congress, because 
the Senate will lose its distinctive fea- 
ture if the rules are changed. It will cease 
to be a deliberative body and will become 
a rubberstamp body. 

Iam advised that the Senate, with its 
extended debate, passes more bills than 
does the House, which has a 5-minute 
limit on speeches. 

Considerably more than three-fourths 
of the actions taken in the Senate are 
by unanimous consent; but when im- 
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portant legislation comes before the Sen- 
ate, the Senate should have the right 
to consider that legislation and seek to 
improve it. I have never seen legislation 
in this body that was subjected to extend- 
ed debate and that was compromised that 
did not end up as a better piece of legis- 
lation than it started out. 

The very thought, the very fact, that 
there can be extended debate on a ques- 
tion makes the proponents of legislation 
more amenable to a compromise, and in 
the give and take on agreeing on legisla- 
tion, the proper answer can be reached. 

If, on the other hand, the majority 
knows that they can cut off debate, then 
they would, in ruthless fashion, steam- 
roller the legislation through. 

When the appeal was taken 2 years 
ago from the Vice President's ruling, 
there were six Senators who had voted to 
apply cloture who could not go far 
enough to say that cloture had been 
applied. 

Six Senators—among them the distin- 
guished lady from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), 
the distinguished majority leader (Mr. 
MANSFIELD), the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Arken), the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, Mr. 
Gore—that is four of the six and I do 
not recall the other two at the moment— 
they voted to override the Vice President 
on the ruling that cloture had been in- 
voked, when the rules very plainly say 
that it takes two-thirds vote to invoke 
cloture. So the 47 became 53 and the 51 
became 45 and the Vice President was 
overruled by a 53-to-45 vote and cloture 
was not invoked and debate continued. 
Finally the resolution was set aside. 

Mr. President, I hope that when some 
items of business are built up on the cal- 
endar other than the two items in addi- 
tion to the one we are talking about now, 
when we do have a little something built 
up on the calendar, the majority leader 
will set this resolution aside and let us 
proceed on to the discussion and con- 
sideration and taking action upon other 
matters. 

Right now, we are not inconveniencing 
anyone except those Senators who are 
willing to come here hour after hour and 
discuss this iniquitous rules change. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest 
speeches on this subject that has ever 
been delivered was delivered on January 
12, 1967, following the same pattern I 
mentioned of every year going through 
this charade. Inasmuch as I have been 
here only 2 years, this is only the second 
such occasion for the playing out of this 
charade that I have witnessed. 

Mr. President, the late Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell, of Georgia, delivered a 
great speech on this subject. I should 
like to read from it. First, however, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE LATE SENATOR RUSSELL 

This proposal goes much deeper, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than the right of an individual Senator 


or @ group of Senators to engage in a pro- 
longed discussion that might be labeled a 
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filibuster, The real issue, the real nub of the 
question before the Senate, is whether we are 
to alter the role and the position of this 
body in our great scheme of government. 

Mr. President, it was said on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday that the Senate is the 
only parliamentary body in the United States 
where a Senator could not rise to his feet 
and make a motion that could be carried by 
a transient majority of one, to gag the other 
Members of that body and prevent them from 
speaking. It was said that rule existed in all 
other parliamentary bodies on earth, includ- 
ing the House of Commons on the British 
Parliament, by which a motion carried by one 
vote would gag the remainder of the body. 
And that statement is true. 

It is true, Mr. President, because the 
Senate has individuality. It has qualities that 
are different from those of any other parlia- 
mentary body ever created by the mind and 
ingenuity of man. 

Mr. President, the greatest difficulty con- 
fronted by the Constitutional Convention 
that wrote our basic charter—a charter which 
receives rather short shrift these days, not 
only in the courts but here in the Congress 
and at the hands of the executive depart- 
ments, and indeed, at the hands of some 
of the teachers of political science—the 
greatest difficulty they encountered in reach- 
ing agreement and accord on the basic char- 
ter of our liberties and the bulwark of our 
rights, the Constitution of the United States, 
was on the question of the composition of 
the parliament of this country, or, as they 
designated it, the Congress of the United 
States. The little States would not go along 
with the proposition that it should be based 
purely on population, and it took a long 
time to work out a compromise. 

The compromise they eventually reached 
places on this body an indelible stamp that 
differentiates it from any other parliamentary 
body on earth; because under that agree- 
ment, the smallest State has the same rep- 
resentation in this body as the largest and 
most populous. 

That is true today. Not only did they make 
that provision, but they provided the only 
limitation in the Constitution that is not 
subject to amendment without the consent 
of the States, because they went further and 
said in article V: 

“And that no State, without its consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

So when Senators speak lightly of invoking 
a gag rule in the forum of the States of this 
Union, on the ground that it is different 
from other parliamentary bodies, I say Mr. 
President that there is the strongest reason 
for not tampering with these rules, and for 
not shutting off or stifling the voice of any 
representative of any state, be it great or be 
it small, until he has had an opportunity to 
discharge his responsibilities here. 

Why do men wish to be U.S. Senators? 
Why, Mr. President, do Members of the other 
body, which is a coordinate branch of this 
Congress with the Senate, so often desire to 
offer for the Senate of the United States? 
Why do men desire to come from Governors’ 
chairs to the Senate of the United States? I 
submit that it is because of the very differ- 
ences that distinguish this body from every 
other legislative body on earth. 

Yet we are told that because the Senate 
is different, we have got to change it and 
make it like all the others, even though to do 
so would be a serious invasion of the whole 
theory of our republican form of government 
as contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 
Now we are being asked to whittle away and 
destroy the powers and the rights of those 
who serve here. In the old days they were 
referred to as ambassadors of their respective 
states. Now we are told we should make the 
Senate just another parliamentary body, ex- 
actly like any other. Now we are told that 
because in the Senate of the state of Georgia 
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a member can rise, move the previous ques- 
tion, and shut off debate when Senators have 
not had an opportunity to express them- 
Selves, the same rule should apply in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr, President, I have never heard a more 
fallacious argument. Yet Senators absorb it. 
You see them drink it in. 

Here we are, Members of the greatest delib- 
erative body on earth, bearing an honor in 
the parliamentary fleld that is greater than 
any that has ever existed except in the earlier 
days of the Roman Senate; yet some Sena- 
tors are pressing us into destroying this body, 
into eroding their own powers, into disfran- 
chising their own states, and preventing 
their States from being represented properly 
here. 

It was done first, Mr. President, in the 
name of civil rights. They came forward and 
said, “We have got to make these changes 
because we can’t pass any civil rights bills.” 
Well, a number of sweeping civil rights bills 
have been passed in the last few years. The 
last one proposed, the open housing bill, did 
not pass, I do not know whether or not it 
would have been enacted if we had had the 
majority gag cloture rule that is being urged 
on the Senate. But we passed bills that dealt 
with every other subject. We voted on, I 
think, some 70 amendments in 1964, dealing 
with every facet of the relationships between 
the races, and between the races and the 
government, and we did it under the present 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have waited a long time 
for a Senator to come forward with a list of 
bills vital to security and progress of the 
United States that have been killed because 
of the right of free speech in the Senate of 
the United States. I have never seen one ex- 
ample brought out here. But I have sat in 
the Senate for the past 34 years and have 
seen the exercise of that right prevent the 
passage of many bad bills, bills that would 
have been injurious to the people of the 
United States. 

Make no mistake about it. If we go ahead 
and pass this majority gag cloture, we will 
soon be met with a change in the rules that 
will deny or limit or restrict the right of 
amendment in this body. Mark that predic- 
tion, We will have a situation in the Senate 
in which a mere majority, a bare majority, 
a temporary majority, of one will get some 
kind of rule, such as they have in the other 
body, that will keep a Senator from offering 
an amendment to a bill. It will make a U.S. 
Senator run around and beg to get the 
chance to speak for 3 minutes on a bill. 

That is where the proponents are trying 
to take us with this type of change in the 
rules, It will destroy the prestige of the 
Senate. The Senate has had prestige in this 
country despite the efforts of many Senators 
to shatter or destroy that prestige. 

This would destroy or impair the greatest 
element of checks and balances among the 
three divisions in our government, the ju- 
dical, the legislative and the executive. 

The Senate is the foundation of that di- 
vision of powers. It is the balance wheel on 
which the division of powers in the system 
of checks and balances revolves. 

It is because of the fact that it is different 
from all other parliamentary bodies that it 
has been able to make its contribution in 
war and in peace under rules permitting 
more freedom of debate than the present 
rules would permit, without impairing the 
welfare of the Nation, but contributing 
mightily to the building of the greatest so- 
ciety that has ever existed under the canopy 
of Heaven. 

It has contributed to the making of the 
American way of life that is the envy of 
mankind everywhere. It has been done under 
these rules, and yet they say “we come in 
here now with a form of gag to deny the 
right of meaningful debate in the Senate. 
And do it in the name of democracy.” 
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Mr. President, when they talk about 
amending the rule because it is necessary to 
pass civil rights bills, that is sheer hypocrisy. 
It has been demonstrated that they can pass 
such bills under the present rules. Not only 
that but a determined majority in the Sen- 
ate has passed every bill they desired to pass 
when in the hearts and minds of the ma- 
jority of the Senators they wanted the bill, 
since I became a member of this body. 

Where are we going to have our debate? 
How are we going to take the question to 
the people of this country? Make no mistake 
about it, we are not living in the simple days 
of the early life of this Republic and I admit 
that but I say that that is all the more rea- 
son to have the right of free speech in the 
Senate. 

It is hard to get through to the people of 
this country what is involved in the very 
complex and complicated issues that pass 
through here in the way of legislation. How- 
ever, if the proponents can just get a gag rule 
through, they can then go forward and de- 
stroy or limit the right of amendment in the 
Senate of the United States. They can then 
pass the economic and social legislation they 
want, legislation that will revolutionize this 
country and will destroy this system that has 
afforded men the opportunity to make prog- 
ress and to go forward and to succeed in 
accordance with their abilities, in accordance 
with their talent and their energies, the op- 
portunity that has made this great country 
of ours. 

Mr, President, Senators talk about a ma- 
jority of the Senate having the right to vote 
at any time, There are a number of things 
that have been put beyond the limit of the 
majority. The right of private property in 
this country was supposed to be protected 
in the Constitution of the United States. The 
Founding Fathers did not leave it to the 
mercy of a simple majority in the House of 
Representatives or in the Senate of the 
United States. They put it in the Constitu- 
tion, where it would require not only a vote 
of two-thirds of all the Senators, but also 
the approval of three-fourths of all the 
States, 

They did the same thing with respect to 
the right of religious liberty and the right 
to worship God according to one’s own wishes 
and ideas, or the right not to worship any 
god if one saw fit. 

They said that that could not be changed 
by any mere statute, but must be changed by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Even the Founding Fathers, with all their 
brilliance, could not look down the lane 190 
years and anticipate what would happen. 
Even with all their brilliance, they could not 
possibly have predicted or envisioned what 
we have done in this country and the de- 
velopments of the 20th century that have 
within the period of 60 years changed the 
manner of living and habits and thinking of 
mankind to a greater extent than in any 
other period of a thousand years in human 
history. 

So please, I beg, Senators, even those who 
in a moment of weakness have made some 
commitment with respect to this matter, to 
go over it in your minds and think over again 
what the effect would be. 

I know about the frustrations of long de- 
bate here. I suppose I have been involved in 
my share of it on both sides of the fence. 

It is human nature that if you have a bill 
up and have a majority of one in the Senate, 
you are ready to vote then, and any debate 
against that bill is something that is irritat- 
ing and frustrating, because you cannot 
bring the bill to a vote immediately with that 
majority of one. 

Mr. Presider.t, the majority is not always 
right. Down through the years there are great 
monuments, tragic monuments to the failure 
of the majority to be right, the errors of a 
temporary majority such as it is proposed to 
subject the Senate to, a proposal to turn 
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loose all the fires of partisanship to a mere 
majority, to close off debate and silence the 
opponents before they have had a full and 
fair chance to make their case before the 
American people. 

It is sometimes hard to let it seep through. 
Sometimes when you are defending what you 
believe in, but which may be unpopular for 
the moment, you do not have the great media 
of communications to support you. They have 
a way of getting together sometimes, and 
they will exalt statements in favor of the 
issues they support and will minimize state- 
ments in opposition to those issues. 

It is more difficult today than ever before 
to get both sides of the case before the 
American people, But I can assure, Senators, 
on the basis of almost 35 years of service 
in this body, that there are two sides to 
every question. 

Maybe most of us think, “There is my 
side and there is the wrong side,” but often 
the side you are for and the side I am for is 
the wrong side—it happens time and again. 

Mr. President, the Senate was created to 
give a full chance to expose here the errors 
of the other branches of the Government. 
One of its main purposes was to permit a 
complete revision or canvass of the acts of 
the other body, to have full sway to offer 
amendments, and to make speeches to point 
out those mistakes. 

Over the years, when you balance it up, 
the right of free speech in this body has been 
vastly more beneficial in the preservation of 
our system of Government, in maintaining 
our system of checks and balances, in try- 
ing to maintain the division of powers be- 
tween the three separate branches of the 
Government, than the action of any army. 
The Senate is the last bulwark of the mi- 
nority in this land. 

Mr. President, I shall not delay the Sen- 
ate much longer. 

I have sat a this Chamber with men who 
were real liberals. They did not have to get 
a big badge and write on it, “I am a liberal, 
and run around saying, “I am a liberal. Look 
at it. Here is my badge.” I mean men like 
Bill Borah, George Norris and Hiram John- 
son. I did not serve with the elder La- 
Follette, but I served with his distinguished 
son, who was completely indoctrinated with 
his father’s political philosophy. Every one 
of them defended the right of free speech in 
this body as the last defense of a minority 
that might be oppressed. 

Now, the majority will work its will. It 
may have a little trouble. It may have delays. 
The members of the majority may get tired 
of sitting around listening to debate that 
men of good faith are making; to speeches 
made in the Senate, with which I thorough- 
ly disagree, but upon which Senators had 
spent hours of labor. They rendered a public 
service, because they helped to open up be- 
fore the American people both sides of the 
question, 

This is not a partisan matter. This is 4 
matter that goes to the heart of our system. 
The Senate of the United States is a unique 
body. It has been the most useful instru- 
mentality of government down through the 
years. It has served this Nation well as a 
continuing body, with two-thirds of its 
Members going over from election to elec- 
tion, as the Founding Fathers provided, to 
carry with them experience and an under- 
standing of the operations of the other 
branches of the Government, so that they 
might help to protect the people of this 
country from the excesses of the executive 
branch of the Government or to undo some 
excess or wrong that was worked by the 
decisions of the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate has had a proud history. Oh, 
we have made mistakes, because we are 
human. We are fallible, as are all other men 
who are born of women, and as are women 
who are born of women, But, Mr. President, 
the Senate owes its greatness to the right of 
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the representatives of the States of this 
Union to stand up and speak their pieces. 
This is the only place where that can be 
done. 

I do not guarantee these figures, but I 
think they are correct. The last time I 
checked them they were correct. In the other 
body, the solid votes of nine States can over- 
come the resistance of all the Representa- 
tives of the other 41 States in affairs of leg- 
islation that would be beneficial to those 
large States. 

In the general scheme of things, the small- 
er States are always disadvantaged and 
handicapped. That is true in the organiza- 
tion of our political parties. It is true in the 
other body. Until recent years, very few men 
from very small states were even appointed 
to the President’s Cabinet. The one place 
where the small States had a right to be 
heard, where they could defend the interests 
of their people, was the Senate of the United 
States. 

I never cease to be amazed when I see 
representatives from some of the smaller 
States come into the Senate and attempt to 
denigrate the only power of the small States 
which equalizes them with the larger. It is 
not true anywhere else. It is not true in an 
election. It is not true in the other body. It 
is true only in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Let those who wish to have gag rule that 
is more inflexible than the existing rule 22 
bring a bill of particulars, and say: Here are 
the bills that are vital to our people, that 
were defeated because we did not have im- 
mediate gag rule to shut off debate in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Let them bring a bill of particulars. Cer- 
tainly in over 190 years there must have been 
a number of such bills. If the situation is 
so bad that we have to go through this pro- 
cedure at the beginning of every Congress, 
and it is said, “The Senate is not a continuing 
body; therefore we have a right to short- 
cut the rules,” even though the rules specifi- 
cally provide that they shall carry over 
from one Congress to the other, let the pro- 
ponents bring in a bill of particulars. 

In spite of all that, this drive goes on and 
on and on. I can understand it on the part of 
Senators from the very large States. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of the 
Senate itself as a body—I have great respect 
for the Senate of the United States as an 
institution—I think the right of free speech 
in this body have been one of the factors that 
has made this Government, this system of 
ours, the oldest operating system of govern- 
ment on the earth today. Our Constitution is 
the oldest charter. I do not like to see Sen- 
ators take lightly these proposals to so drasti- 
cally change the rules. 

As a matter of fact, up until 1917 there was 
no way on earth to prevent any Senator or 
group of Senators from speaking as long as 
they wished. During the First World War and 
afterwards, in connection with the so-called 
armed-ship bill and two or three other meas- 
ures, rule 22 has been modified two or three 
times. Now it is proposed to strike it out al- 
most completely, with a great statement of 
words, The proponents say that to do so will 
protect the rights of Senators. Mr. President, 
the only way the rights of Senators can be 
protected in representing the States that sent 
them to the Senate is to preserve the right of 
free speech in the Senate. When that right 
is limited, the power of every Senator is lim- 
ited, and the rights of the State that sent 
him here are circumscribed. 

I realize that there are those who are com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the States no longer 
serve any useful purpose and that it would be 
better to have everything, from parking regu- 
lations on up to the treaties that under the 
present Constitution, must be submitted to 
the Senate, decided by some vast bureaucracy 
on the banks of the Potomac. But if that is 
true, it flies in the teeth of human experi- 
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ence; because the shores of history are lit- 
tered with the wrecks of civilizations that 
have tried that, that have enticed men to sur- 
render their rights to someone who is going 
to be able to be more benevolent to a person 
than he could be to himself—the old ‘‘some- 
thing-for-nothing” theory. 

That is the objective of some of those who 
are seeking to bring about various changes in 
our system. This rule has worked no great 
wrong on the American people. To change 
it and institute gag rule in the Senate will 
work great wrong on them. 

If the Senate in a moment of weakness 
adopts this gag rule, I do not doubt that a 
time will come when the authors will have 
the unfortunate end of Haman, who built 
the gallows for Mordecai and was hanged on 
it himself. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, former 
Senator Russell, who was one of the 
great Senators of all times, had this to 
say: 

This proposal goes much deeper, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than the right of an individual Senator 
or a group of Senators to engage in a pro- 
longed discussion that might be labeled a 
filibuster, The real issue, the real nub of 
the question before the Senate, is whether 
we are to alter the role and the position of 
this body in our great scheme of government. 

Mr. President, it was said on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday that the Senate is the 
only parliamentary body in the United States 
where a Senator could not rise to his feet 
and make a motion that could be carried by 
a transient majority of one, to gag the other 
Members of that body and prevent them from 
speaking. It was said that rule existed in all 
other parliamentary bodies on earth, includ- 
ing the House of Commons of the British 
Parliament, by which a motion carried by 
one vote would gag the remainder of the 
body. And that statement is true. 


That statement is true, The only dif- 
ference between the situation now and 
the situation existing 4 years ago when 
this charade was carried out, is that ap- 
parently at that time someone was of- 
fering some argument as to why the rules 
should be changed. In the present in- 
stance, no Senator comes in to offer any 
reason whatsoever why the rule should 
be changed. 

The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania made the motion that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 9 and immediately de- 
parted. 

The authors and sponsors of the reso- 
lution are not here to defend this sug- 
gested rule change. The junior Senator 
from Alabama does not understand why 
they have not made out any case for 
changing the rule. 

Mr. President, I continue with the re- 
marks of former Senator Russell: 

It is true, Mr. President, because the Sen- 
ate has individuality. It has qualities that 
are different from those of any other parlia- 
mentary body ever created by the mind and 
ingenuity of man. 

Mr. President, the greatest difficulty con- 
fronted by the Constitutional Convention 
that wrote our basic charter—a charter which 
receives rather short shrift these days, not 
only in the courts but here in the Congress 
and at the hands of the executive depart- 
ments, and, indeed, at the hands of some 
of the teachers of political sclence—the 
greatest difficulty they encountered in reach- 
ing agreement and accord on the basic char- 
ter of our liberties and the bulwark of our 
rights, the Constitution of the United States, 
was on the question of the composition of 
the parliament of this country, or, as they 
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designated it, the Congress of the United 
States. The little States would not go along 
with the proposition that it should be based 
purely on population, and it took a long 
time to work out a compromise. 

The compromise they eventually reached 
places on this body an indelible stamp that 
differentiates it from any other parliamen- 
tary body on earth; because under that 
agreement, the smallest State has the same 
representation in this body as the largest and 
most populous. 

That is true today. Not only did they make 
that provision, but they provided the only 
limitation in the Constitution that is not 
subject to amendment without the consent 
of the States, because they went further and 
said in article V: 

“And that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

So when Senators speak lightly of invoking 
@ gag rule in the forum of the States of this 
Union, on the ground that it is different 
from other parliamentary bodies, I say Mr. 
President that there is the strongest reason 
for not tampering with these rules, and for 
not shutting off or stifling the voice of any 
representative of any state, be it great or be 
it small, until he has had an opportunity to 
discharge his responsibilities here. 

Why do men wish to be U.S. Senators? 
Why, Mr, President, do Members of the other 
body, which is a coordinate branch of this 
Congress with the Senate, so often desire to 
offer for the Senate of the United States? 
Why do men desire to come from Governors’ 
chairs to the Senate of the United States? I 
submit that it is because of the very differ- 
ences that distinguish this body from every 
other legislative body on earth. 

Yet we are told that because the Senate 
is different, we have got to change it and 
make it like all the others, even though to do 
so would be a serious invasion of the whole 
theory of our republican form of government 
as contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 
Now we are being asked to whittle away and 
destroy the powers and the rights of those 
who serve here. In the old days they were 
referred to as ambassadors of their respective 
states. Now we are told we should make the 
Senate just another parliamentary body, ex- 
actly like any other. Now we are told that 
because in the Senate of the state of Georgia 
a member can rise, move the previous ques- 
tion, and shut off debate when Senators have 
not had an opportunity to express them- 
selves, the same rule should apply in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have never heard a more 
fallacious argument. Yet Senators absorb it. 
You see them drink it in. 

Here we are, Members of the greatest de- 
liberative body on earth, bearing an honor in 
the parliamentary field that is greater than 
any that has ever existed except in the earlier 
days of the Roman Senate; 


Mr. President, I digress at that point 
to say that in the days of ancient Rome 
before Caesar took over as Emperor, 
the Roman Republic was ruled by a 
unicameral legislative body, the Senate. 
Julius Caesar used extended debate in 
the Senate in Rome. However, when he 
became the ruler of Rome, he would 
not tolerate extended debate. Young 
Cato, I believe it was, who filibustered 
against measures that would have de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire had to flee 
the country to save his life. 

So, the right to extended debate is 
something that goes back for centuries, 
not just for the history of our country, 
but for centuries: Just as the Senate was 
destroyed by Caesar, just so can our 
separation of powers of our Government, 
our system of checks and balances be 
destroyed in the days to come— 
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Yet some Senators are pressing us into de- 
stroying this body, into eroding their own 
powers, into disfranchasing their own states, 
and preventing their States from being rep- 
resented properly here. 

It was done first, Mr. President, in the 
name of civil rights. They came forward and 
sald, "We have got to make these changes 
because we can’t pass any civil rights bills.” 
Well, a number of sweeping civil rights bills 
have been passed in the last few years. The 
last one proposed, the open housing bill, did 
not pass, 


It has been passed since. 

I do not know whether or not it would 
have been enacted if we had had the major- 
ity gag cloture rule that is being urged on 
the Senate. But we passed the bills that dealt 
with every other subject. 


We are just one step from majority 
cloture in adopting three-fifths cloture 
because the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javirs) already has of- 
fered an amendment or sent to the desk 
an amendment he stated he might offer 
to Senate Resolution 9 which would pro- 
vide for invoking cloture by a constitu- 
tional majority of 51 votes. If we adopt 
three-fifths cloture, cloture by a simple 
majority will not be far behind. 


We voted, I think, on some 70 items in 
1964, dealing with every facet of the relation- 
ships between the races, and between the 
races and government, and we did it under 
the present rules of the Senate. 


So if there is any measure that two- 
thirds of the Senators agree upon and 
they want to bring it to a vote under 
the existing rules of the Senate they 
can invoke cloture and bring it to a vote. 
This two-thirds requirement is a reason- 
able requirement that does empower the 
Senate to move when public opinion is 
strong enough to favor the enactment of 
the legislation under discussion. 

Mr. President, I have waited a long time 
for a Senator to come forward with a list of 
bills vital to the security and progress of 
the United States that have been killed be- 
cause of the right of free speech in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 


In my remarks I made a somewhat 
similar comment, not in the forceful 
manner Senator Russell used, but seek- 
ing to point out the same point. 

I have never seen one example brought out 
here. But I have sat in the Senate for the 
past 34 years— 


Senator Russell was speaking 4 years 
ago— 
and have seen the exercise of that right pre- 
vent the passage of many bad bilis, bills 
that would have been injurious to the people 
of the United States. 

Make no mistake about it. If we go ahead 
and pass this majority gag cloture, we will 
soon be met with a change in the rules that 
will deny or limit or restrict the right of 
amendment in this body. Mark that predic- 
tion. 


It might sound somewhat unreason- 
able at first blush, but the other body can 
impose a rule by which they can prevent 
amendments to bills. They can impose a 
gag rule upon themselves which preyents 
the introduction of any amendment to 
a pending bill. So Senator Russell was 
not far off base in suggesting that would 
be the next thing that comes in the Sen- 
ate, the inability to introduce or speak 
on amendments to bills. 
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We will have a situation in the Senate 
in which a mere majority, a bare majority, 
a temporary majority, of one will get some 
kind of rule, such as they have in the other 
body, that will keep a Senator from offering 
an amendment to a bill. It will make a U.S. 
Senator run around and beg to get the 
chance to speak for 3 minutes on a bill. 

That is where the proponents are trying 
to take us with this type of change in the 
rules. It will destroy the prestige of the 
Senate. The Senate has had prestige in this 
country despite the efforts of many Senators 
to shatter or destroy that prestige. 

This would destroy or impair the greatest 
element of checks and balances among the 
three divisions in our government, the ju- 
dicial, the legislative and the executive. 

The Senate is the foundation of that di- 
vision of powers. It is the balance wheel on 
which the division of powers in the system 
of checks and balances revolves. 

It is because of the fact that it is different 
from all other parliamentary bodies that it 
has been able to make its contribution in 
war and in peace under rules permitting more 
freedom of debate than the present rules 
would permit, without impairing the wel- 
fare of the Nation, but contributing mightily 
to the building of the greatest society that 
has ever existed under the canopy of Heaven. 

It has contributed to the making of the 
American way of life that is the envy of 
mankind everywhere, It has been done under 
these rules, and yet they say “we come in 
here now with a form of gag to deny the 
right of meaningful debate in the Senate. 
And do it in the name of democracy.” 

Mr. President, when they talk about 
amending the rule because it is necessary to 
pass civil rights bills, that is sheer hypocrisy. 
It has been demonstrated that they can pass 
such bills under the present rules. Not only 
that but a determined majority in the Sen- 
ate has passed every bill they desired to pass 
when in the hearts and minds of the ma- 
jority of the Senators they wanted the bill, 
since I became a member of this body. 

Where are we going to have our debate? 
How are we going to take the question to 
the people of this country? Make no mistake 
about it, we are not living in the simple days, 
of the early life of this Republic and I admit 
that but I say that that is all the more rea- 
son to have the right of free speech in the 
Senate. 

It is hard to get through to the people of 
this country what is involved in. the very 
complex and complicated issues that pass 
through here in the way of legislation. How- 
ever, if the proponents can just get a gag rule 
through, they can then go forward and de- 
stroy or limit the right of amendment in the 
Senate of the United States. They can then 
pass the economic and social legislation they 
want, legislation that will revolutionize this 
country and will destroy this system that has 
afforded men the opportunity to make prog- 
ress and to go forward and to succeed in 
accordance with their abilities, In accordance 
with their talent and their energies, the op- 
portunity that has made this great country 
of ours. 

Mr. President, Senators talk about a ma- 
jority of the Senate having the right to vote 
at any time. There are a number of things 
that have been put beyond the limit of the 
majority. The right of private property in 
this country was supposed to be protected 
in the Constitution of the United States. The 
Pounding Fathers did not leave it to the 
mercy of a simple majority in the House of 
representatives or in the Senate of the 
United States. They put it in the Constitu- 
tion, where it would require not only a vote 
of two-thirds of all the Senators, but also 
the approval of three-fourths of all the 
States. 


Here he is discussing another instance 
of the Constitution’s requiring a two- 
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thirds vote in both bodies of the Con- 
gress to take action on important meas- 
ures, and he is pointing out that rule 
XXII, in requiring a two-thirds vote to 
cut off the right of debate, is not incon- 
sistent with many provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself requiring a two-thirds 
vote of either one House of the Congress 
with respect to matters applying only 
to that House or a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses with respect to matters ap- 
plying to both Houses or to the Nation 
as a whole. 

He calls attention to the fact that in 
order to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment to the States, in takes a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses of the Congress. If 
it fails to get two-thirds in the Senate, 
even though it has gotten two-thirds in 
the House, it is killed; and if it fails to 
get two-thirds in the House even though 
it has gotten two-thirds in the Senate, it 
is killed and is not submitted to the 
States. 

To convict on impeachment charges 
the President or any other Federal of- 
ficer over which the Congress has juris- 
diction, takes a two-thirds vote. 

In ratifying a treaty—and we are go- 
ing to ratify, I assume possibly by unani- 
mous vote, two treaties at around 3 
o’clock—it takes a two-thirds vote. 

Earlier in my discussion, I pointed out 
the lenient, friendly, benign, benevolent 
extended discussion we are having on 
this matter, under which we step aside 
any time any matter should be brought 
before the Senate for action. The leader- 
ship knew that they could bring these 
treaties up for approval and that they 
would have no difficulty interrupting the 
extended discussion long enough to get 
those treaties ratified. 

It takes two-thirds of the Senate to 
expel a Senator. 

It takes two-thirds of the House to 
expel a House Member. 

It takes two-thirds of both Houses to 
override a Presidential veto. 

Going on with Senator Russell’s dis- 
cussion of this very same issue—and as I 
stated earlier, this is apparently a cha- 
rade that we go through every 2 years 
in the Senate on the matter of a proposed 
change in the rules respecting the meth- 
od of cutting off debate in the Senate— 


They did the same thing with respect to 
the right of religious liberty and the right 
to worship God according to one’s own 
wishes and ideas, or the right not to worship 
any god if one saw fit. 

They said that that could not be changed 
by any mere statute, but must be changed by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Even the Founding Fathers, with all their 
brilliance, could not look down the lane 190 
years and anticipate what would happen. 
Even with all their brilliance, they could not 
possibly have predicted or envisioned what 
we have done in this country and the de- 
velopments of the 20th century that have 
within the period of 60 years changed the 
manner of living and habits and thinking of 
mankind to a greater extent than in any 
other period of a thousand years in human 
history. 

So please, I beg, Senators, even those who 
in a moment of weakness have made some 
commitment with respect to this matter, to 
go over it in your minds and think over again 
what the effect would be. 

I know about the frustrations of long de- 
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bate here. I suppose I have been involved in 
my share of it on both sides of the fence. 

It is human nature that if you have a bill 
up and have a majority of one in the Sen- 
ate, you are ready to vote then, and any de- 
bate against that bill is something that is 
irritating and frustrating, because you can- 
not bring the bill to a vote immediately with 
that majority of one. 

Mr. President, the majority is not always 
right. Down through the years there are 
great monuments, tragic monuments, to the 
failure of the majority to be right, the 
errors of a temporary majority such as it 
is proposed to subject the Senate to, a pro- 
posal to turn loose all the fires of partisan- 
ship to a mere majority, to close off debate 
and silence the opponents before they have 
had a full and fair chance to make their 
case before the American people. 

It is sometimes hard to let it seep through. 
Sometimes when you are defending what you 
believe in, but which may be unpopular for 
the moment, you do not have the great 
media of communications to support you. 
They have a way of getting together some- 
times, and they will exalt statements in 
favor of the issues they support and will 
minimize statements in opposition to those 
issues, 


I believe that has been stated in dif- 
ferent language by others in more recent 
years. 

It is more difficult today than ever before 
to get both sides of the case before the 
American people. But I can assure, Senators, 
on the basis of almost 35 years of service 
in this body, that there are two sides to 
every question. 

Maybe most of us think, “There is my 
side and there is the wrong side.” but often 
the side you are for and the side I am for is 
the wrong side—it happens time and again, 

Mr. President, the Senate was created to 
give a full chance to expose here the errors 
of the other branches of the Government. 
One of its main purposes was to permit a 
complete revision of canvass of the acts of 
the other body, to have full sway to offer 
amendments, and to make speeches to point 
out those mistakes. 

Over the years, when you balance it up, 
the right of free speech in this body has been 
vastly more beneficial in the preservation of 
our system of Government, in maintaining 
our system of checks and balances, in try- 
ing to maintain the division of powers be- 
tween the three separate branches of the 
Government, than the action of any army. 
The Senate is the last bulwark of the mi- 
nority in this land. 

Mr. President, I shall not delay the Sen- 
ate much longer. 

I have sat in this Chamber with men who 
were real liberals. They did not have to get 
a big badge and write on it, “I am a liberal,” 
and run around saying, “I am a liberal. Look 
at it. Here is my badge.” I mean men like 
Bill Borah, George Norris and Hiram John- 
son. I did not serve with the elder LaFollette, 
but I served with his distinguished son, who 
was completely indoctrinated with his 
father’s political philosophy. Every one of 
them defended the right of free speech in 
this body as the last defense of a minority 
that might be oppressed. 

Now, the majority will work its will. It 
may have a little trouble. It may have delays. 
The members of the majority may get tired 
of sitting around listening to debate that 
men of good faith are making; to speeches 
made in the Senate, with which I thoroughly 
disagree, but upon which Senators had spent 
hours of labor. They rendered a public serv- 
ice, because they helped to open up before 
the American. people both sides of the 
question. 

This is not a partisan matter. This is a 
matter that goes to the heart of our system. 
The Senate of the United States is a unique 
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body. It has been the most useful instru- 
mentality of government down through the 
years. It has served this Nation well as a 
continuing body, with two-thirds of its 
Members going over from election to elec- 
tion, as the Founding Fathers provided, to 
carry with them experience and an under- 
standing of the operations of the other 
branches of the Government, so that they 
might help to protect the people of this 
country from the excesses of the executive 
branch of the Government or to undo some 
excess or wrong that was worked by the 
decisions of the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate has had a proud history. Oh, 
we have made mistakes, because we are 
human. We are fallible, as are all other men . 
who are born of women, and as are women 
who are born of women. But, Mr. President, 
the Senate owes its greatness to the right of 
the representatives of the States of this 
Union to stand up and speak their pieces. 
This is the only place where that can be done. 

I do not guarantee these figures, but I 
think they are correct. The last time I 
checked them they were correct. In the other 
body, the solid votes of nine States can over- 
come the resistance of all the Representatives 
of the other 41 States in affairs of legislation 
that would be beneficial to those large States. 

In the general scheme of things, the 
smaller States are always disadvantaged and 
handicapped. That is true in the organiza- 
tion of our political parties. It is true in the 
other body. Until recent years, very few men 
from very small states were even appointed 
to the President’s Cabinet. The one place 
where the small States had a right to be 
heard, where they could defend the interests 
of their people, was the Senate of the United 
States. 

I never cease to be amazed when I see 
representatives from some of the smaller 
States come into the Senate and attempt to 
denigrate the only power of the small States 
which equalizes them with the larger. It is 
not true anywhere else. It is not true in an 
election, It is not true in the other body. It 
is true only in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Let those who wish to have gag rule that 
is more inflexible than the existing rule 22 
bring a bill of particulars, and say: Here are 
the bills that are vital to our people, that 
were defeated because we did not have im- 
mediate gag rule to shut off debate in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Let them bring a bill of particulars. Cer- 
tainly in over 190 years there must have been 
a number of such bills. If the situation is 
so bad that we have to go through this pro- 
cedure at the beginning of every Congress, 
and it is said, “The Senate is not a continu- 
ing body; therefore we have a right to short- 
cut the rules, even though the rules specifi- 
cally provide that they shall carry over from 
one Congress to the other, let the proponents 
bring in a bill of particulars. 

In spite of all that, this drive goes on and 
on and on. I can understand it on the part of 
Senators from the very large States. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of the 
Senate itself as a body—I have great respect 
for the Senate of the United States as an 
institution—I think the right of free speech 
in this body have been one of the factors that 
has made this Government, this system of 
ours, the oldest operating system of govern- 
ment on the earth today. Our Constitution is 
the oldest charter. I do not like to see Sen- 
ators take lightly these proposals to so dras- 
tically change the rules. 

As a matter of fact, up until 1917 there was 
no way on earth to preyent any Senator or 
group of Senators from speaking as long as 
they wished. During the First World War and 
afterwards, in connection with the so-called 
armed-ship bill and two or three other meas- 
ures, rule 22 has been modified two or thrée 
times. Now it is proposed to strike it out al- 
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most completely, with a great statement of 
words. The proponents say that to do so will 
protect the rights of Senators. Mr. President, 
the only way the rights of Senators can be 
protected in representing the States that sent 
them to the Senate is to preserve the right of 
free speech in the Senate. When that right 
is limited, the power of every Senator is lim- 
ited, and the rights of the State that sent 
him here are circumscribed. 

I realize that there are those who are com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the States no longer 
serve any useful purpose and that it would be 
better to haye everything, from parking regu- 
lations on up to the treaties that under the 
present Constitution, must be submitted to 
the Senate, decided by some vast bureaucracy 
on the banks of the Potomac. But if that is 
true, it flies in the teeth of human experience; 
because the shores of history are littered with 
the wrecks of civilizations that have tried 
that, that have enticed men to surrender 
their rights to someone who is going to be 
able to be more benevolent to a person than 
he could be to himself—the old ‘“something- 
for-nothing” theory. 

That is the objective of some of those who 
are seeking to bring about various changes in 
our system. This rule has worked no great 
wrong on the American people. To change 
it and institute gag rule in the Senate will 
work great wrong on them. 

If the Senate in a moment of weakness 
adopts this gag rule, I do not doubt that a 
time will come when the authors will have 
the unfortunate end of Haman, who built 
the gallows for Mordecai and was hanged on 
it himself. 


Mr. President, every one of those re- 
marks of the late great and distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. Russell, is 
applicable to this debate today. 

Mr. President, tomorrow at 1 o’clock 
a vote will be taken to determine wheth- 
er or not the debate on the present mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 9 shall be stopped. 
That being true, and especially in view 
of the fact that there is no Senator on 
the opposition side who wishes to be 
heard on this matter, I move that fur- 
ther consideration of the motion be post- 
poned to the next legislative day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONVENTION WITH NICARAGUA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of an unusual circumstance which 
has developed, I ask unanimous consent 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina may be allowed the time 
remaining between now and 3 p.m. as in 
executive session, to discuss the matter 


on which we will vote at 3 p.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


pbjection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This would not in- 
terfere with the Pastore rule of germane- 
ness as it is ordinarily applied. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
for his courtesy. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a pleasure. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have before us today the ratification of 
the convention between the United 
States and Nicaragua for the termina- 
tion of the 1914 Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty. I intend to vote against ratifi- 
cation—that is to say, against the termi- 
nation of the 1914 treaty. 

Before I set forth my reasons, how- 
ever, I would like to state for the record 
my protest at the unseemly haste with 
which this matter was taken up. Hear- 
ings were held before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last Monday, 
the committee voted to report it on Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday unanimous con- 


sent was obtained to proceed immedi-' 


ately to a vote at the first possible op- 
portunity under the rules, namely, the 
first afternoon following the Lincoln- 
Washington Day recess. The Senate had 
little or no opportunity to study this 
matter before unanimous consent was 
obtained. It is apparently being treated 
as a noncontroversial matter; in my 
judgment, it is a matter of grave im- 
portance. 

Mr. President, I first addressed this 
body on the proposed abrogation of the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty on March 24, 
1970, when news of the negotiations first 
leaked out. I still do not believe that a 
sound argument has been put forward 
for the termination of this treaty. 

If the treaty was important in 1914, it 
is doubly important today. The treaty 
was negotiated by William Jennings 
Bryan on behalf of President Wilson be- 
cause of the danger of European inter- 
vention incident to the opening of World 
War I. The intention was to provide an 
alternative to the Panama Canal, if need 
be, and to defend the Panama Canal. 

Under the 1914 treaty, the United 
States received “the exclusive proprietary 
rights necessary and convenient for the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of an interoceanic canal.” In addi- 
tion, we received 99 year leases on Great 
Corn and Little Corn Islands in the Car- 
ibbean, and an option to establish a naval 
base on the Pacific side at the Gulf of 
Fonseca. It is also significant that the 
territory on the naval base and on the 
two islands “shall be subject exclusively 
to the laws and sovereign authority of 
the United States.” 

For these proprietary rights and leases, 
we paid $3 million in gold. Although 
those who attempt to depricate U.S. at- 
titudes in that period refer to this treaty 
in terms of “dollar diplomacy” and the 
“big stick,” the fact remains that the 
treaty provided that the money would go 
only to defray Nicaragua’s public debt 
“or other public purposes for the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of Nicaragua.” 

The arguments raised against the 
treaty are that the conditions of 1914 
are no longer relevant, and that the 
United States does not intend to build a 
canal in Nicaragua, thus making the 
treaty an “irritant” in Nicaragua—United 
States relations. 

The truth is that the danger of Euro- 
pean intervention is even greater today 
than it was in 1914. The Soviet navy is 
constantly in the Caribbean. Soviet sub- 
marines are being tended off and on at 
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Cuba, and, according to articles which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
week, are very difficult to detect under- 
water in that area. The Panama Canal, 
and all the strategic narrow waterways 
of the world, are objects of Soviet pres- 
sures and subversion. Furthermore, it 
now appears that the Soviets are negoti- 
ating for a naval base in Chile on the 
Pacific side. It is therefore strategically 
unsound to surrender our options in the 
area when there is no compulsion to 
do so. 

The second argument that is raised is 
that we do not intend to build a canal 
in Nicaragua. The answer is that we 
never had firm intentions to build a canal 
in Nicaragua. The treaty was negotiated 
after the Panama Canal was in opera- 
tion. It merely provided us with an option 
if something went wrong in Panama. To- 
day, more than ever we need this option. 
The ill-considered drive to build a sea- 
level canal in Panama has foundered on 
the tides of Panamanian politics. We are 
supposedly still open to negotiations with 
Panama—unnecessarily so, in my judg- 
ment—but how can we even consider ne- 
gotiating with Panama when we are giv- 
ing up the Nicaraguan alternative? Our 
option in Nicaragua is an important bar- 
gaining tool, and we are throwing it 
away. 

The advocates of abrogation further 
say that the report of the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission ruled out all possibility of a canal 
in Nicaragua, This is not true. What the 
Commission ruled out was the possibility 
of a sea-level canal. The Commission, 
with its bias toward sea-level plans, 
never even considered the practical al- 
ternative to a sea-level canal; namely, 
a lock canal that would raise vessels to 
the surface of Lake Nicaragua, utilizing 
the lake, instead of digging a canal 140 
miles long. 

The lock canal plan was thoroughly 
studied and recommended in 1929-31, in 
an investigation conducted under the 
able direction of Lt. Col. Dan J. Sultan. 
This report is available to the Congress in 
the U.S. Army Interoceanic Canal Board 
Report, 1932—House Document No. 139, 
72d Congress. 

This leaves us, then, with the argu- 
ment that the treaty is an “irritant” 
in United States-Nicaraguan relations. 
Mr. President, I submit that any time 
one nation undertakes an obligation to 
another, that obligation can be trumpet- 
ed up and described as an “irritant.” The 
United States has fulfilled all of its obli- 
gations under the treaty and continues 
to fulfill them. 

Nicaragua has enjoyed the friendship 
and protection of the United States, as 
well as the gold dollars which have been 
used for the welfare of her people. She 
has not been called upon to perform any 
of the obligations which she undertook. 


How can the treaty be considered fairly 
as an irritant? If treaties and agree- 


ments, freely entered into, are not con- 
sidered binding, to be thrown off at the 
first sign of “irritation,” what value do 
they have? They become nothing but a 
scrap of paper. 

Finally, Mr. President, it will not go 
unnoticed in the world that an impor- 
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tant precedent has been set here. The 
treaties give the United States the right 
to exercise her sovereignty and laws on 
the Corn Islands and on the naval base. 
We have similar rights in the U.S. Canal 
Zone in the Isthmus of Panama. When 
the Panamanians see that we have given 
up such rights in Nicaragua without a 
whimper, they will be ever so much more 
adamant that we must give up our rights 
in the U.S. Canal Zone. Little notice has 
been given to this treaty today in the 
United States, but I submit that it will 
be big news in Panama. 

To sum up then, this treaty of abroga- 
tion is just another building block in the 
edifice designed by the State Depart- 
ment’s architects of retreat and sur- 
render. The main object of these 
policymakers appears to be to rationalize 
defeat and to invent tedious excuses for 
not exercising our just rights and pow- 
ers. The ratification of this treaty today 
will contribute to the undermining of 
our authority and leadership, and I shall 
cast my vote nay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
agreement entered into, that I may be 
allowed to proceed for not to exceed 3 
minutes. I feel that the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina should not be allowed to rest on the 
basis of their being delivered just before 
the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 


Study Commission which looked into 
this matter issued the following finding 
in its final report of December 1, 1970: 


The Nicaragua-Costa Rica Route was dis- 
carded from further consideration by the At- 


lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission because of its expense in com- 
parison with other canal routes. Both nu- 
clear and conventional construction tech- 
niques were examined on a route lying just 
south of Lake Nicaragua. It was estimated 
that a conventionally constructed sea-level 
canal would require a prohibitively high cost 
($11 billion). On the other hand, while 
actual construction cost of a nuclear canal 
would be much lower ($5 billion), the neces- 
sary relocation of 675,000 inhabitants would 
involve unacceptable social and economic 
costs. 

The Study Group did not find any signi- 
ficant foreign policy advantages that would 
counterbalance these technical disadvan- 
tages. 


Mr. President, in the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations favoring ratification, I 
quote from the Committee report under 
the heading, “Committee Action and 
Recommendation”: 


President Nixon transmitted the conven- 
tion to the Senate with a request for ad- 
vice and consent to ratification on Septem- 
ber 23, 1970. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee held a hearing on the convention Febru- 
ary 8, 1971, at which time a statement was re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert A. Hurwitch, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, A copy of this statement is in- 
cluded as an appendix to this report. 

The committee considered the matter fur- 
ther in executive session February 9 and 
without objection ordered the convention 
favorably reported to the Senate. 
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The convention will not result in any costs 
to the United States. 

The 1914 treaty has long since outlived its 
usefulness, if it ever had any. The 1970 re- 
port of the Atlantic-Pacific Inter-Oceanic 
Canal Study Commission— 


to which I have just referred— 
emphatically rejected a possible canal route 
through Nicaragua. There is nothing to be 
gained by continuing the old treaty in force 
and a good deal to be lost in terms of our 
political relations with Nicaragua. The com- 
mittee therefore recommends that the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to ratification of the 
convention terminating the 1914 treaty. 


Mr. President, on pages 2484-2485 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
February 10, 1971, there is a further 
explanation of the matter which will be 
voted upon shortly and the reasons why 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
unanimously recommended ratification 
to the Senate. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. Presicent, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Is it not true that the 
United States has never exercised any 
rights or options granted by the 1914 
convention, including any use of the 
Corn Islands? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None whatsoever. 

Mr. COOK. I thank the Senator from 
Liontana. 

(The following remarks by Senators 
Tower and Corron, made later in the 
day, are printed at this point in the 
REcORD by unanimous consent.) 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is no 
secret that troubles in the Caribbean are 
increasing and that the strategic im- 
portance of base rights in that area is 
greater now than at any time since the 
end of World Wir II. Our current rights 
in Nicaragua, which date from the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914, could 
be exercised should an emergency situa- 
tion arise in that area, or should the bal- 
ance of power be acversely affected on 
our southern approaches. Our naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba is currently 
one of our main bastions of defense in 
the Caribbean; however, it must be rec- 
ognized that this is a sensitive area and 
events could hinder normal operations 
out of that base. Our current rights in 
Nicaragua would become very import- 
ant should such events befall uc in Cuba. 

The strategic considerations, Mr. Pres- 
ident, are very important in deciding 
what we should do with regard to the 
proposed abrogation of the Bryan-Cha- 
morro Treaty; however, there are other 
matters which must also be considered. 
We are currently considering what 
should be done in regard to the Panama 
Canal. 

There are some proposals to build a 
canal through Colombia; others advocate 
modernization of the present canal. My 
own thought is that for the present we 
should complete and modernize the ex- 
isting Isthmian Canal, which can be 
done at a fairly moderate cost. Neverthe- 
less, by approving the Convention before 
us today, we are precluding options which 
are currently open to us. At the present, 
the only alternate site to Panama to 
which we have rights is Nicaragua. There 
has been considerable talk about acquir- 
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ing rights of Colombia for building a 
canal; however, we do not now have 
these rights and with no other options 
open to us, it could be difficult to acquire 
them. In addition, when the Panama- 
nians know that we have no real alterna- 
tive to the Panamanian site in deciding 
where to build a possible new canal, their 
bargaining position will undoubtedly 
harden. 

Mr. President, I am as desirous as any- 
one of good relations with our neighbors 
to the south. Indeed, I am proud of the 
fine relationship that we have developed 
and improved over the years with Mexico, 
a nation with which my State of Texas 
shares much common heritage. For many 
years, we have had a fine relationship 
with Nicaragua and for most of that time 
the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty has been in 
effect. I cannot see why the continuation 
of this treaty, at least until we have de- 
cided what we are going to do in the 
Isthmian Canal situation, will prevent 
the United States and Nicaragua from 
cointinuing this most desired cordial re- 
lationship. Therefore, I feel that I must 
vote against this abrogation of the rights 
of the United States at this unsettled 
time; I believe that this Convention 
could better be considered when the situ- 
ation in the Caribbean is more stable and 
our direction in regard to the Isthmian 
situation is more clear. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the only 
reason I wish to make a brief statement 
concerning my position and my vote on 
this treaty is that 2 years ago, represent- 
ing the Committee on Commerce; and in 
company with representatives of the 
House of Representatives, I made a trip 
to Panama and, under the guidance of 
Canal Zone officials and those military 
officials who had been working with the 
Commission studying possible canal 
routes, spent several days, during which 
time we started over a proposed alter- 
nate route for a sea level canal in Pan- 
ama, parallel to the present canal, and 
also over a proposed route just over the 
line in Colombia for a sea level canal. 

During that time, as we were briefed 
on the problem, it was the position of 
those who had studied it—a position en- 
tirely consistent with the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations—that 
the proposed Nicaraguan route, for which 
we have treaty privileges, was more ex- 
pensive, less practical, and the most un- 
likely to be resorted to of any of the pro- 
posed routes, and that construction of 
such a sea-level canal would necessitate 
the removal of a considerable number of 
the inhabitants. It was also emphasized 
that while the most favorable route 
would probably be through Colombia, 
with the situation that confronted us and 
the attitude of Panama as well as the 
attitude, to a lesser extent, of Colombia 
and other nations in that region, we 
might find it extremely difficult to ac- 
quire rights in case something happened 
regarding the present canal; that to ac- 
quire rights to a parallel canal in Pan- 
ama, considering our relations there now, 
would be extremely difficult and it might 
be difficult to acquire the most favorable 
one also, which would be in Colombia. It 
was their attitude that it would be un- 
fortunate if we surrendered the rights 
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we have in Nicaragua, unless or until we 
were able to obtain some assurances of 
obtaining rights to build a canal either 
in Panama or in Colombia, should it be- 
come necessary or desirable, 

So, while the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is com- 
pletely true in its statement regarding 
the remote possibility of our ever exercis- 
ing our rights in Nicaragua, the fact is 
that I was thoroughly indoctrinated and 
convinced during the time we were down 
there and on the scene, and consequently 
I felt it necessary to vote against the 
treaty at this time because I had a feel- 
ing it was not timely to do so now, and 
that some effort should have been made 
at least to look toward securing some 
alternative rights, probably in the most 
favorable route, in Colombia; hence, I 
was compelled to vote against this treaty. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 


CONVENTION WITH NICARAGUA 
TERMINATING THE BRYAN-CHA- 
MORRO TREATY OF 1914 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate will now proceed to 
vote on the resolution of ratification of 
the Convention with Nicaragua termi- 
nating the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 
1914, Executive L—9l1st Congress, sec- 
ond session, to be immediately followed 
by a vote on the Ext-adition Treaty with 
Spain, Executive N—91st Congress, Sec- 
ond session. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered 
the clerk will call the roll on the first 
treaty. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND) the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Sena- 
tor trom Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mertcatr), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss) and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes), the Senator from Minnesota 
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(Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. TUN- 
NEY), would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT), the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and 
Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Sen- 
ators from Oregon (Mr, HATFIELD and 
Mr. Packwoop), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Youns), are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr, Fone) 
is absent on official business, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) , the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 66, 
nays 5, as follows: 


[No. 3 Ex.] 

YEAS—66 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 


Mondale 
NAYS—5 
Gurney 
Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—29 


Montoya 
Moss 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, there are 66 yeas and 5 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing having voted in the affirmative, the 
resolution of ratification is agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
spite of the agreement that has been 
reached to vote on the Treaty of Ex- 
tradition with Spain, in view of the fact 
we have a very distinguished visitor in 
the Senate Chamber I ask unanimous 
consent that the senior Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) be recognized 
to bring the attention of the Senate to 
our visitor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE FOR- 
EIGN MINISTER AND VICE CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE FEDERAL REPUB- 
LIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, we 
are privileged to have as a guest in the 
Senate Chamber at this time the Foreign 
Minister and Vice Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Mr. Walter 
Scheel. 

Mr. Scheel has had a long and distin- 
guished career of public service. A mem- 
ber of the West German Parliament since 
1953, Minister Scheel was elected Chair- 
man of the Free Democratic Party, FDP 
in 1968. He was Minister for Develop- 
ment Aid from 1961 to 1965 and con- 
tinues to have a strong interest in the 
developing world. 

Since becoming Foreign Minister in 
1969, Minister Scheel] has played a lead- 
ing and constructive role in sirengthen- 
ing the European Community and the 
Atlantic Alliance, while actively seeking 
ways and means to reduce tensions and 
normalize relations in Eastern Europe. 

I am pleased to present the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister and Vice Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

{ Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a biographical sketch of the Hon- 
orable Walter Scheel, Foreign Minister 
and Vice Chancellor of the Republic of 
Germany. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

His EXxceELLENCY WALTER SCHEEL, FOREIGN 
MINISTER AND VICE CHANCELLOR OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY 
The Brandt-Scheel government, which 

commenced its work in October 1969, is based 

on a coalition of Social Democrats and Free 

Democrats. The Chairman of the Free Demo- 

cratic Party, Walter Scheel, has taken over 

the post of Foreign Minister and Vice- 

Chancellor. The Minister of the Interior and 

the Minister of Food, Agriculture and For- 

estry are also Free Democrats. 

Walter Scheel, born in 1919, is not new to 
the field of foreign affairs, having in earlier 
years been familiar with German external 
relations, both as a member of parliament 
and as a Cabinet Minister. From 1961 to 1966, 
he held the post of Minister for Economic 
Co-operation and was responsible for Ger- 
man development aid policy. His farsighted- 
ness and sober outlook helped him to build 
up the framework for this field of work. 
Scheel took over his highest parliamentary 
office when he was elected Vice-President of 
the German Bundestag in succession to the 
late Dr. Thomas Dehler. 

Scheel comes from a family of craftsmen in 
Solingen. After obtaining his higher second- 
ary leaving certificate in 1938, he trained to 
become a merchant banker. From 1939 to 
1945, he served in the armed forces and be- 
came a fiying officer. After the war he held 
managerial posts in industrial enterprises 
and associations. In 1953 he became an in- 
dependent adviser to industry and partner 
in the Intermarket and Interfinanz com- 
panies. 

Scheel joined the Free Democratic Party 
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in 1946, becoming a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the FDP Association in 
Land North Rhine-Westphalia, then member 
of the Federal Party Executive, Chairman of 
the Economic Affairs Committee, and finally 
Party Chairman. Scheel’s parliamentary ca- 
reer was very similar. First he was a town 
councillor, then member of the North Rhine- 
Westphalia legislature in Düsseldorf and, in 
1953, member of the Bundestag. From 1956 
to 1957, he was a member of the German 
parliamentary delegation to the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and, in 1958, 
elected Vice-President of the Liberal Group 
in the European Parliament. As Chairman of 
the Committee on Co-operation with De- 
veloping Countries and member of the Pre- 
sidium of the German Africa Association, he 
played a large part in shaping German de- 
velopment aid policy. 

In the autumn of 1966, the FDP members 
of Erhard’s Cabinet resigned, thus dissolving 
the coalition with the CDU/CSU. During the 
period in office of the grand coalition, the 
FDP was in the role of opposition. The party's 
declared aim during the 1969 election cam- 
paign was to install “partnership for prog- 
ress” in place of the grand coalition. Under 
Scheel’s leadership, the Free Democrats have 
achieved this aim by forming the present 
coalition government with the SPD. 


EXTRADITION TREATY WITH 
SPAIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now proceed to vote on the res- 
olution of ratification of the extradition 
treaty with Spain. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, is the 
treaty which is now before the Senate 
open for discussion or debate, or are we 
required to vote without knowing what 
it is all about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
rules it is not, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I was not here when 
the unanimous consent agreement was 
made. I do not know if it makes any dif- 
ference but I might say that this is a 
poor way to run a railroad. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have no parlia- 
mentary inquiry to propound, but this 
treaty was explained in full on Wednes- 
day last. It is in the Recorp and it was 
discussed thoroughly with the minority 
leader and it had the full approval of 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. As a matter of fact, this 
is a stronger treaty than the usual treaty 
of extradition because it takes in mat- 
ters such as drugs, hijacking, and the 
like. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now proceed to vote on the res- 
olution of ratification of the Extradition 
Treaty with Spain, Executive N, 91st 
Congress, second session. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), 
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the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Musxkre), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
TuNnNEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHeEs), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpnrey), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Musxre), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. TUN- 
NEY), would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and 
Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senators from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD and Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuxnDT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFEÆLD), and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr, MUNDT) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 72, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No. 4 Ex.] 
YEAS—72 


Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Ellender 
Ervin 


Montoya 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 72, the nays 0. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate return to the consideration 
of legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kewnnepy) for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the re- 
marks by the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javits) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a request? I wanted to 
get 2 minutes after the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Could I get that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let me 
say in response to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I do not expect to take 
more than 15 minutes. I shall be de- 
lighted at that time to yield to him for 
2 minutes. I take this opportunity to 
notify the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 


Mr. COTTON. Very well. 


S. 831—INTRODUCTION OF THE PER- 
SONAL SAFETY FIREARMS ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill in behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and ask for its appropriate 
reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
WEICKER). The bill will be received. 

The bill (S. 831) to substantially re- 
duce the personal dangers and fatalities 
caused by the criminal and violent be- 
havior of those persons who lawlessly 
misuse fireams by restricting the avail- 
ability of such firearms for enforcement; 
military purposes and for certain ap- 
proved purposes including sporting and 
recreational uses, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY, for himself and other Senators, 
was received and read twice by its title. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill designed to halt the 
senseless eruption of crime and violence 
due to guns. My bill, the Personal Safety 
Firearms Act of 1971, will require: 


(Mr, 
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First, the registration of every civilian 
owned gun in this country; 

Second, it will require all gun owners 
to pass stringent qualifying procedures to 
legally possess a gun; and 

Third, and, my bill bans the domestic 
output of all hand-held firearms that are 
not designed for sporting uses. 

As Senators are well aware, gun con- 
trol is an issue that commands wide- 
spread public interest, and stirs deep 
seated emotions. But our society has not 
yet devised an effective system for curb- 
ing lawlessness due to the misuse of fire- 
arms. In past years, the Congress has 
been deeply involved with this vital na- 
tional concern. The 92d Congress prom- 
ises to be no different. Already, two gun 
measures have been introduced in this 
Senate. And in the House of Represen- 
tatives, at least 28 different gun bills 
have been introduced since the new Con- 
gress convened. 

Chairman CELLER of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee introduced the Federal 
Gun Registration and Licensing Act of 
1971, H.R. 3108, on February 1, 1971. That 
bill seeks to accomplish the goals of 
dampening the flames of violence and 
halting the leaping spiral of crime. I 
know that Chairman CELLER’s great skill 
and judgment of the needs in this area 
underscore the thrust of his legislation. 

My bill seeks to achieve the same goals 
stressed by Mr. CELLER. It also strives to 
take the same approach. Mr. President, I 
am certain that Mr. CELLER shares with 
me the hope that there will be concerted 
efforts in both the Senate and the House 
in this Congress to bring the reality of 
sane and responsible firearms control to 
the American people, as swiftly as pos- 
sible. 

NATIONAL HERITAGE OF FIREARMS 


Since the day when Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock, guns have been an im- 
portant part of the American life. Not 
only were they sources of pride and 
power, but in those days, they held the 
key to survival. For the frontiersman 
used his gun to provide food and cloth- 
ing for his family, and protection against 
the dangers of the wilderness. The crafts- 
man who fashioned handsome pieces of 
weaponry earned high respect and esteem 
from his neighbors. The marksman who 
could fell a bear with a shot through an 
eye-socket won the admiration of his 
villagers. And the lancer who could halt 
the charge of the red coats took the 
medals of bravery. 

Coming of age for the boy of the fron- 
tier was highlighted with his father’s of- 
fer of the sleek—steel blue long gun that 
fairly stood higher than the lad’s own 
top knot. 

America has always known guns, And 
her families have long admired the power 
and the might of a true marksman, But 
today, in America, our families no longer 
face the perils of a frontier wilderness. 
For the American family in 1971, fear, 
apprehension, mistrust, anguish, and 
pain are the dreaded products of our fire- 
arms history. 

Today, it is the misuse and abuse of 
firearms that taunts the quietude of our 
family life. We pay an enormous price 
for our heritage of guns. Over 200,000 
gun crimes are committed in 1 year. 
Sixty-five percent of the murders in 1969 
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involved guns. And at least 71,000 aggra- 
vated assaults occurred with guns; while 
113,000 robberies took place at gunpoint. 

Based on some estimates, guns are 
Statistically like rats. They outnumber 
our population. Not surprisingly, our 
output of ammunition for civilian fire- 
arms almost staggers the imagination. 
American industry outdoes all other na- 
tions in the production of bullets. Nearly 
5 billion rounds of ammunition flow 
through the marketplace each year. That 
is enough, laid end to end, to stretch a 
bandoleer of ammunition 3 times around 
the equator. All of those bullets could 
not only wipe out the world’s entire 
human population, but they could deci- 
mate practically most of the world’s spe- 
cies of wildlife. 
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Among the nations of the world, Amer- 
ica stands in the bloodiest pool of deaths 
by gunfire. We are not only ranked No. 
1, but No. 2 lags so far behind that a 
tally of gun deaths in all civilized nations 
probably would not equal the excessive 
fusillade we train on our fellow citizens. 

In 1963, the homicide rate, that is the 
rate of murders by gunfire in the 
United States per 100,000 population, 
was 2.7. That was 10 times the rate in 
Belgium; 5 times the rate in Australia 
and Canada; 20 times the rate in Den- 
mark; 54 times the rate in Great Britain, 
and 90 times the rate in the Netherlands. 
From the following table showing gun 
deaths for 16 countries, it is clear that 
guns in America place our Nation shame- 
fully ahead: 


TOTAL NUMBER AND RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


Homicide 


Country (year is the latest for 


which figures are available) Number 


United States, 1963 
Australia, 1963__ 
Belgium, 1963.. 
Canada, 1963... 


New Zealand, 1962. 
Scotland, 1963 


The United States is a glaring excep- 
tion among the civilized societies that 
have acted to control guns. In Italy, West 
Germany, France, Belgium, Britain, and 
the Soviet Union, “the right to bear 
arms” is a strictly regulated privilege. In 
Japan, private gun ownership is all but 
prohibited. No less than five European 
countries totally prohibit the private pos- 
session of handguns. From a 1968 State 
Department survey of 102 of its diplo- 
matic posts, results show that 29 Eu- 
ropean countries require either a license 
to carry a firearm or registration of the 
ownership or sale of each privately owned 
fiream or both. 

Yet, until 1968 in the United States, 
there was nothing to prevent the mail 
order sale of deadly high powered rifles 
or cheap pocket size pistols—sometimes 
called “Saturday night specials’”—be- 
cause they figure in so many of the mur- 
ders that police blotters record on Satur- 
day nights. 

FIREARMS, VIOLENCE, AND CONTROLS 


Violence and firearms are dreadfully 
interwined. Causes of violence and the 
effects of firearms generate lively public 
debates from which one message 
emerges—in America, there are too many 
guns. The statistics scrawl a profile that 
in all too clear. Where gun ownership is 
highest, deaths caused by guns are also 
highest. About 60 percent of all house- 
holds in the States of the South report 
ownership of guns. Southern States have 
the highest gun ownership in the Nation. 
Those States also have the highest num- 
ber of firearm homicides. In 1969, over 
70 percent of homicide victims in the 
South died from gun wounds. The na- 


Suicide Accident 


Rate Number 


tional average was 65 percent. The South 
even leads in the rate of accidental gun 
deaths, with nearly 3 per hundred thou- 
sand population. Where more guns are 
available more people die by them. If for 
no other reason, the appalling nation- 
wide rate of accidental gun deaths would 
be sufficient to warrant strict national 
gun controls. 

Americans are now dying at the rate of 
2,900 each year from accidents caused 
by guns. Another 20,000 of our neighbors 
suffer gunshot injuries each year; and 
approximately half of all suicides are 
accomplished with guns, Alarmingly, 40 
percent of all firearm fatalities are chil- 
dren between the ages of 1 and 19. In 
1966, 9 percent of those youngsters were 
less than 10 years old. Though we are 
grimly resigned to the killing rendered 
by adults intent on destruction, what 
lies in the future for our children if we 
continue to carelessly leave them ex- 
posed to the dangers of unguarded fire- 
arms? Even in the face of the enormous 
toll that we pay for our national heritage 
of firearms thousands of Americans 
would vigorously resist attempts to place 
restraints on their possession of fire- 
arms. 

The opponents of gun control insist 
that we cannot limit the supply of guns 
enough to reduce the incidence of violent 
crime. This view argues that criminals 
may still be able to obtain handguns 
through illicit channels. But the fact is 
that laws can shrink the supply of guns, 
especially cheap guns. The 1968 gun con- 
trol law has substantially reduced im- 
ports of junk handguns, Only a sharp 
rise in domestic output of these cheap 
concealable weapons has kept these tools 
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of violence available. As soon as we estab- 
lish effective bans on the domestic out- 
put of these tiny weapons, I believe we 
can sharply reduce the awesome rate of 
death caused by pistol fire. For, if the 
criminal has to steal a gun before he can 
use a gun, he will use a gun much less 
frequently. 

There are others who believe “their 
right to bear arms” is borne in the Con- 
stitution. As every schoolboy knows, the 
only language in the Constitution about 
firearms comes in the Second Amend- 
ment which is concerned with “a well 
regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State.” In his great 
book “Crime in America,” Ramsey Clark 
makes the meaning of that language per- 
fectly clear—that amendment “insures 
to the States the right to maintain an 
armed militia. The second amendment 
has nothing to do with the individual 
ownership and possession of guns. The 
courts have repeatedly rendered that 
this amendment only prohibits the Fed- 
eral Government from interfering with 
the State militia. There is no question 
that Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments are constitutionally endowed with 
the power to strictly regulate the pos- 
session of guns.” 

Moreover, I agree with Mr. Clark, who 
rendered a splendid national service as 
Attorney General under President John- 
son—that “If Government is incapable 
of keeping guns from the potential crim- 
inal while permitting them to the law- 
abiding citizen, then Government is in- 
adequate to the times. He sees that per- 
haps our only alternative is to remove 
guns from the American scene.” 

One other common refrain against 
firearms control is that “Guns don’t kill, 
people do.” But a quick look at the sta- 
tistics and commonsense tell us that it 
is when guns are in hand, that two- 
thirds of the people who kill other people 
do so; and it is when guns are in hand 
that over 100,000 robberies a year are 
committed, and it is when guns are in 
hand that one-quarter of the Nation’s 
300,000 aggravated assaults are com- 
mitted. 

Murder is usually committed in a mo- 
ment of rage. Guns are quick and easy to 
use. They are also deadly accurate, and 
they are all too often readily accessible. 
Some estimate that there are over 200 
million guns in private ownership in this 
country. Each year, American factories 
produce 2 million firearms for civilian 
use. Because guns are available people 
use them. 

Rarely does an attacker make a de- 
liberate choice of a gun over a knife. But 
because the fatality rate of knife wounds 
is about one-fifth that of gun wounds, it 
may be concluded that using a knife in- 
stead of a gun might cause 80 percent 
fewer deaths. 

Others make the argument that be- 
cause criminals have guns, gun controls 
will simply disarm abiding citizens. Law- 
less citizens, according to that argument, 
will feel unobliged to be bound by gun 
restrictions. 

Perhaps there is something to that. 
And for that reason, Iam convinced that 
gun restrictions can be effective in lim- 
iting the wholesale misuse of firearms. 
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Strict gun restrictions will aid in dis- 
arming any who fail to register their 
weapons or obtain a license for owner- 
ship. Indeed, the enforcement of licens- 
ing and registration laws serves to isolate 
precisely those citizens who flaunt the 
law. For enactment of such legislation 
makes it a crime merely to possess an 
unregistered firearm. Commission of a 
crime with such a weapon compounds the 
wrong of any illegal act. 

It may be that the greatest number 
who protest gun controls do so on the 
basis that the administrative require- 
ments for registration are cumbersome 
and inconvenient. Last month when he 
introduced a bill that affects the record- 
keeping requirements for .22-caliber am- 
munition, my very able colleague from 
Wyoming stated that such requirements 
are “unfair and punitive in that the 
persons really affected so adversely are 
law abiding citizens who pursue shooting 
as a hobby or as a form of recreation.” 
I believe that any measure we might 
adopt which will substantially reduce the 
misuse of firearms will at the same time, 
enhance whatever pleasures that may 
be derived from these so-called recrea- 
tional pursuits. 

If the only price of firearms record- 
keeping requirements is the inconven- 
ience to gun users then with my bill, the 
American public will have been delivered 
a special bargain. 

‘Prevention of crime and apprehen- 
sion of criminals would be enhanced if 
each firearm were registered with a gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction. A record of own- 
ership would aid the police in tracing 
and locating those who have committed 
or who threaten to commit violent crime. 
Law enforcement officers should know 
where each gun is and who owns it.” 
That statement embodies a recommen- 
dation of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice in the report submitted by the 
Commission’s Chairman, Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach in February 1967. 

Our law-enforcement agencies see gun 
controls as the single most important 
measure to aid in the control of crime. 
J. Edgar Hoover in testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee on 
February 16, 1967, supported the need for 
registration and licensing of civilian fire- 
arms. Law-enforcement officers want all 
citizens to safely enjoy life’s comforts in 
the sanctity of their home communities. 
Not only does this desire express the 
policemens’ concern for his fellow man 
but it also expresses his increasing ap- 
prehension about the safety of his own 
life. 

Police officers killed by criminal action 
vaulted to a record high of 86 in 1969. 
That was a 34-percent increase over 1968 
when 64 policemen were murdered. Trag- 
ically, in the decade of the 1960's, 561 
policemen lost their lives. And all but 23 
of those deaths were caused by gunfire. 
Policemen know that even they will per- 
form more effectively when our citizens 
no longer have easy access to guns. In 
England and Wales, a study of 400,000 
arrests for serious crimes revealed that 
only 159 persons possessed guns. In 
America, reviewing a similar number of 
arrests showed police were confronted 
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with tens of thousands who were armed 
at the time of their apprehension. 

Even those who claim a nced for guns 
to provide personal protection for their 
family or their business run a greater 
risk than those who are gunless. Ram- 
sey Clark says: 

A state in which a citizen needs a gun to 
defend himself from crime has failed to per- 
form its first purpose. ... The wrong people 
survive, because the calculating killer or the 
uninhibited psychotic more often wields the 
faster gun. The average citizen with a gun 
acting in self defense is a greater danger to 
himself and innocent people in the vicinity 
than is the crime he would commit. 


It is interesting, Mr. President, that 
we Americans can take the time to go 
down and get automobile licenses, hunt- 
ing licenses, or marriage licenses, and yet 
we hear a huge outcry when it comes to 
the suggestion of getting some kind of 
license or registration for the weapons 
of violence, long guns, and handguns. 

Gun control laws in the United States 
are woefully inadequate. In our vast ur- 
ban society guns should have no reason- 
able role. But they do. And we have not 
yet devised a sane national policy of fire- 
arms control. I believe this is the time 
to introduce meaningful gun legislation. 
It is not hysteria that commands our at- 
tention for controls—but rather it is the 
need to reduce the apprehension and 
community fear caused by an annual rate 
of 200,000 gun crimes. 

Violence in America pervades every 
person’s life. Only with bold, direct ac- 
tion can we expect to manage the crisis 
of firearms misuse. Existing Federal laws 
haven’t been able to get at the real prob- 
lems caused by the vast arsenal of fire- 
arms available to those intent on law- 
lessness. 

The National Firearms Act of 1934 has 
been effective in controlling machine- 
guns, sawed-off rifles and shotguns, muf- 
flers and silencers. 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938 re- 
quires the licensing of all manufacturers 
and dealers who use the facilities of in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. 

A third Federal law enacted in 1954. 
the Mutual Security Act, authorizes the 
President to regulate the export and im- 
port of firearms. 

Then in 1968, Congress passed the Gun 
Control Act—which principally affects 
interstate and mail order sales of fire- 
arms and ammunition. That measure has 
since been weakened by the exclusion of 
long gun ammunition from its record- 
keeping provisions. Moreover, there are 
current attempts to exclude even .22- 
caliber rimfire ammunition from cover- 
age under that law. 

I am unalterably opposed to both of 
those attacks on the 1968 Gun Control 
Act, Removal of .22-caliber ammunition 
from that law would virtually render the 
law useless. 

And so it is, to assure the protection of 
our people from the lawless misuse of fire- 
arms, existing measures have been less 
than adequate. 

THE PERSONAL SAFETY FIREARMS ACT OF 1971 

I propose, therefore, legislation that 
will make a significant advance in the 
direction of halting the unbridled flow 
< guns that today ensnares all of our 
ives. 
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I am introducing “The Personal Safety 
Firearms Act of 1971.” The essential fea- 
tures of my bill contain three basic pro- 
visions: 

I propose first, the registration of 
every gun in America, 

Second, that firearms ownership be 
attained only through approval of effec- 
tive licensing procedures. Each gun 
owner must have a permit before he is 
authorized to have a gun. 

Finally, I propose a ban on the output 
of all hand-held firearms that are not 
intended for legitimate uses. 

A principal purpose of the first re- 
quirement—that all firearms must be 
registered—is to provide an improved 
system for law-enforcement agencies to 
trace those who commit crimes with fire- 
arms, This provision covers all firearms, 
both those already in private hands and 
those to be acquired in the future. 

Conservative estimates show that 90 
million firearms are in civilian hands in 
the United States today—35 million 
rifles; 31 million shotguns and 24 million 
handguns—in 60 million households. 
Other estimates have put the tally of 
firearms as high as 200 million. By any 
account, those are exorbitant numbers. 
Each year 2 million new firearms are pro- 
duced by American industry. Yet, there is 
no system in this country that attempts 
to bring order to the explosive spread of 
these deadly devices. 

Registration will tell us how many guns 
there are, where they are, and in whose 
hands they are held. 

Under my bill, registration informa- 
tion will be referred to the National 
Crime Information Center maintained by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, thus 
enabling enforcement officers through- 
out the country to trace immediately the 
ownership of any firearm. A person who 
carries a firearm must have with him a 
certificate of registration, which he must 
exhibit upon the demand of any law-en- 
forcement officer. 

Under the terms of the proposal, a 
violation of the registration provisions is 
punishable by imprisonment for up to 5 
years, a fine of up to $5,000, or both. The 
Secretary has authority to declare pe- 
riods of amnesty during which previously 
unregistered weapons may be registered 
without penalty. Any purposeful falsifi- 
cation or forgery of registration informa- 
tion is punishable by imprisonment for 
up to 5 years, or a fine of up to $10,000 or 
both. 

The second feature of my bill requiring 
every gun owner to obtain a license be- 
fore he may be entrusted with a gun—is 
fundamental in guarding against the 
hazards of indiscriminately allowing 
criminals to obtain firearms. 

A gun is such a terribly vicious weapon, 
that members of a civilized society should 
mandate gun owners to prove that they 
are not disqualified from having access 
to these instruments of death. 

Under the provisions of my bill, if a 
State does not adopt a firearms permit 
system that meets minimum standards 
specified in the bill, Federal licensing will 
become effective until the State adopts 
an adequate permit system. No person— 
whether a licensed dealer or a private in- 
dividual may sell firearms or ammunition 
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to an individual who does not have either 
an adequate State permit or a Federal 
gun license. In addition, no one may pos- 
sess a firearm or ammunition unless he 
has either an adequate State permit or a 
Federal gun license. To qualify as having 
an adequate permit system, a State must 
restrict the issuance of permits applied 
for by convicted felons, fugitives from 
justice, mental defectives, alcoholics, 
juveniles, and drug addicts, and must 
adequately investigate applicants prior 
to the issuance of permits. 

In States that do not enact adequate 
permit systems, Federal gun licenses, 
valid for up to 3 years, will be issued by 
federally licensed dealers upon receipt— 
from both the chief law enforcement 
officer of an applicant’s locality and a 
licensed physician—of information bear- 
ing upon his eligibility for a Federal gun 
license. 

The sale or possession of firearms or 
ammunition in violation of the licensing 
and permit provisions of the bill carries 
a maximum sentence of imprisonment 
for 5 years and a fine of $5,000. 

The purpose of the third provision of 
my bill—banning the domestic output of 
cheap hand-held firearms—is to get at 
the heart of the problem of those guns 
used in crime. The handgun’s role in 
crime is disproportionate to its number in 
comparison with long guns, in the com- 
mission of homicide, aggravated assault, 
and armed robbery. Over 50 percent of 
the 15,000 homicides in 1969 were com- 
mitted with handguns. Virtually every 
robbery involving a firearm takes place 
with a handgun. The percentage of vio- 
lent crimes in which handguns are used 
is increasing. During 1969, handguns 
were used in 81 percent of the murders of 
police officers killed by criminal assaults. 
For the period 1960-69, 78 percent of the 
weapons used in police murders were 
handguns. From the working papers of 
the National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws, Prof. Franklin 
Zimring explains why it is vital that we 
have a nationwide system for the control 
of firearms, particularly for hand-held 
firearms: 

In Massachusetts, where restrictive hand- 
gun licensing has been in effect for many 
years, a study showed that 87 percent of the 
firearms confiscated as a result of use in 
crime came from other states, and similar 
studies by the Task Force on Firearms of the 
Eisenhower Commission show a similar pat- 
tern to be true in New York City, with restric- 
tive handgun licensing, and Detroit, Mich- 
igan, with a permissive handgun licensing 
system and a geographic vulnerability to the 
inflow of weapons from Toledo, Ohio. 


Based on an exhaustive examination 
of patterns of firearms crime, the Brown 
Commission recommended “a ban on the 
production and possession of and traf- 
ficking in handguns.” 

A majority of the members of that 
Commission know that State control of 
hand-held firearms is ineffective because 
of different policies and leakage between 
the States. Only a comprehensive and 
uniform system of controls of hand-held 
firearms will aid in suppressing the 
crimes of violence caused by these 
weapons. 

My bill seeks to accomplish that goal, 
and I look forward to the support of the 
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executive agencies in establishing pro- 
cedures to implement these provisions. 
I am confident that when the Justice 
Department completes its review of the 
Brown Commission’s recommendations, 
the Attorney General will know why his 
recently expressed view that handgun 
controls should rest with the States is not 
a viable position. As our Nation’s chief 
law enforcement officer, the public looks 
to the Attorney General for effective 
national policies to safeguard our rights 
and protect our property. Elimination of 
indiscriminate access to hand-held fire- 
ame can help to make our communities 
safe. 

I intend to work diligently to assist the 
Department in efforts to reduce crime by 
hand-held firearms. 


NATIONAL FIREARMS POLICY 


Firearms legislation is in demand be- 
cause the Nation needs direction as well 
as legal authority for suppressing the 
lawlessness aggravated by the presence 
of so many guns. I intend to gain, for the 
American people, effective firearms legis- 
lation. At the same time, I believe that a 
sane firearms policy should be adopted 
for the safety of our citizens. Beyond 
Federal legislation, the Eisenhower Com- 
mission in 1969, recommended the de- 
velopment of a two-step national fire- 
arms policy through: 

First, public education campaigns. 
With cooperation from the National Rifle 
Association and other firearms organiza- 
tions the public can be properly made 
aware of the role of firearms in American 
life. By stressing firearms safety and de- 
emphasizing the glamour and power of 
firearms use—perhaps, such campaigns 
will reduce the glitter of the firearms 
mystique in a fashion similar to our re- 
cent awakening about the hazards of 
cigarette smoking. 

Second, research on the relationship of 
firearms and violence. Not only are fire- 
arms involved in deliberate acts of may- 
hem but their mere existence contributes 
to accidents and needless destruction— 
nearly half of the Nation’s 20,000 annual 
suicides are accomplished with a gun. We 
need research that will aid in developing 
nonlethal weapons and in designing fire- 
arms control systems. For a nation that 
treasures life and the joy of living we in 
America are paradoxically overwhelmed 
with the tools of destruction. If it is not 
immediately feasible to eliminate fire- 
arms from the American scene, there 
ought to be a high national priority to 
apply some reasonable restrictions on the 
use of the vast arsenals at our disposal. 

An effective national firearms policy 
will contribute to the overdue need for 
a curb in firearms violence. Guns are 
made for one purpose only—to put a 
bullet through something. Reasonable 
men can agree that no man deserves to 
hold the power of ending another’s life 
because of the indiscriminate use of such 
a lethal contrivance. Up to this point, this 
Nation has not agreed on how to control 
that power. Yet, we have allowed and 
indeed, encouraged, a burgeoning explo- 
sion of these weapons of destruction. I 
hope to join with all Americans who 
treasure the sanctity of life, in seeking 
to bring a halt to the violence and car- 
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nage that we inflict upon each other, and 
bring an end to the violence and the kill- 
ing guns cause. 

In a Nation that has over 90 million 
firearms accessible to its people, the issue 
of gun controls and responsible use of 
guns is an extremely critical one. To 
speak of reasonable or legitimate fire- 
arms use in some instances can draw 
startlingly disparate reactions—at one 
extreme are those who urge extended 
arming of our civilian population to 
“keep America strong”; at the other ex- 
treme are those who would place the 
confiscation of all firearms as our No. 1 
national priority. The latter, however, 
has often been described as folly be- 
cause it is not a feasible way to approach 
the problem. Yet, some take the view 
that strict bans on the production and 
distribution of ammunition would solve 
the gun problem in quick order. No bul- 
lets—no shooting. Perhaps, that is where 
we should be headed. 

I do not know that this is a feasible 
or practical alternative. But, I do believe 
that a majority of the American people 
want to see an end to gun crime, and such 
a bold approach may be what is needed 
to meet the crisis of firearms abuse in 
this country. America looks to Congress 
for the lead in matters of national sur- 
vival. Complex issues such as this one de- 
serve considerable deliberation and ex- 
tensive study. Fortunately, this is one 
area that has already received plenty of 
both. The proper move for us now is to 
act to bring sense and reason to solve 
the problems. 

Never has Congress or the American 
public been presented with an on-going 
organized effort to sustain public educa- 
tion and awareness of the proper role of 
firearms in our lives. Hopefully, there 
can be developed public information and 
education campaigns that will stimulate 
an interest in responsible firearms use, 
Research for nonlethal weaponry may be 
supported. And it is hoped that we will 
see the development of a renewed gun 
philosophy that will revise our zeal in 
the gun mystique. I believe with that 
kind of publicly developed setting for re- 
forming the role of firearms in our so- 
ciety, enactment and enforcement of ade- 
quate gun controls can be achieved. I 
intend to work vigorously toward that 
goal. 

Mr. President, this subject has been 
reviewed in considerable detail by three 
commissions that have studied crime 
and violence in this country. The Crime 
Commission of 1967 recommended, in ef- 
fect, the essential provisions that have 
been included and incorporated in the 
bill I am introducing today. Later, a 
very distinguished group was established 
by President Johnson, headed by Milton 
Eisenhower, the distinguished former 
president of Johns Hopkins University 
and the brother of President Eisenhower, 
& man of great commitment to the public 
interest and public good. He chaired ex- 
tensive hearings of a commission that 
was made up of many distinguished au- 
thorities in law enforcement. That com- 
mission, in its report, came out with es- 
sentially the same recommendations that 
have been included and incorporated in 
the bill I am introducing. 
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Finally, in the last 10 days, the Crimi- 
nal Law Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, under Chairman Mc- 
CLELLAN, had before it former Governor 
Brown, who chaired a third Commission, 
appointed, again, by President Johnson, 
to study what can be effectively done to 
halt the growth of crime and violence in 
this country; and the Brown commis- 
sion came back, once again, with the 
same recommendations. 

It is difficult to imagine the distress 
some of us have felt, as members of the 
Judiciary Committee, when the distin- 
guished Attorney General of the United 
States, who has appeared before that 
committee during the last 2 years, has 
been asked repeatedly about his position 
and the position of the Justice Depart- 
ment with respect to firearms control. 
Time after time, he has failed to respond 
as to what the position of the Justice 
Department is. He insists that this is 
matter for the Treasury Department, 
that the Treasury Department should be 
coming before the committee to com- 
ment on this matter. In spite of the fact 
that the three previous Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States have stated 
that one of the most important and 
meaningful things that could be done by 
the Congress is to halt the escalation of 
crime in this country with the enact- 
ment of this kind of legislation. And be- 
cause the Attorney General of the United 
States is the principal law enforcement 
officer in this country the public looks to 
him for guidance and leadership on this 
issue. 

Time and time again we have heard 
the President talk about how he is 
charged with meeting the problems of 
crime and violence in this country. Yet 
the position of the administration on 
this issue is not at all clearly stated. It 
does not surprise me, when we realize 
the tremendous power and influence of 
many organizations—the national rifle 
organization and other groups in this 
country—that time and time again, the 
Congress has acted to frustrate the over- 
whelmingly expressed view of the Amer- 
ican people, despite the fact that every 
poll has indicated strong support for 
greater control of hand guns and long 


guns. 

So we realize that once again it will be 
an uphill battle to gain the kind of sup- 
port and cooperation that I think the 
American people are entitled to on this 
question. We hear much talk about the 
problems of crime and violence in this 
country. We hear statement after state- 
ment about whether crime is increasing 
or decreasing. We hear about what is 
being done from various studies and 
about what new efforts are being made to 
halt organized crime. Something can be 
done and can be done immediately to 
really help meet the problems of crime in 
the streets of this country. Repeatedly, 
the recommendations for reform are of 
the type proposed in the bill I offered to- 
day. It is not merely that by myself 
that these recommendations have been 
offered, but similar ideas from many 
other Members of this body who have 
also thought about this, also by distin- 
guished groups of law enforcement per- 
sonnel, and now we find substantial sup- 
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port for the need to stem the rise in 
crime by developing a national system 
of firearms control. 

In the past failure to act on this vital 
national crisis resulted from those who 
yielded to the pressures of special inter- 
est groups. Failing to act ultimately 
means that the interest of the American 
people is put behind the very strong op- 
position of various lobbying groups. That 
is a tragic indictment of our national 
condition. 

I hope that the American people will at 
every opportunity, ask our national offi- 
cials about their position with respect to 
gun control. Gun controls must be 
enacted, but it will not be done unless we 
have strong support for it. 

We often hear some people say that 
those who come from the more densely 
populated areas of the country do not 
understand the fact that in other parts 
of our Nation, the less populated parts, 
the people really understand the use of 
firearms. But we cannot get around the 
fact that President Johnson, who is from 
the great State of Texas, where firearms 
have been used for hunting and sport- 
ing purposes throughout the State’s his- 
tory, enthusiastically endorsed strong 
recommendations in terms of halting the 
distribution and the abuse of firearms. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
the rest of us got about the business of 
doing this. The legislation, I propose, will 
provide a meaningful first step in helping 
to reach that goal. Registration of all 
guns and licensing of all gun owners 
have been effectively endorsed by At- 
torney General after Attorney General. 
It has been endorsed by those principal 
groups who have given full consideration 
and deliberation to the subject matter. 
All that is really waiting now is for the 
will of Congress to respond. I am hopeful 
that we can do so. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. To which committee 
has this bill been referred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has not been referred as yet to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 831), ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 
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A bill to substantially reduce the personal 
dangers and fatalities caused by the crim- 
inal and violent behavior of those persons 
who lawlessly mis-use firearms by restrict- 
ing the availability of such firearms for 
law enforcement; military purposes and 
for certain approved purposes including 
sporting and recreational uses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Personal Safety Fire- 

arms Act of 1971.” 


TITLE I—REGISTRATION 


Sec. 101. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after chapter 44 the 
following new chapter: 
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CHAPTER 44A 
“931, Definitions 
“932. Registration 
“933, Sales of Firearms and Ammunition 
“934. Penalties 
“935. Disposition of Firearms to Secretary 
“936. Rules and Regulations; Periods of Am- 
nesty 
“937. Disclosure of Information 
“938. Assistance to Secretary 
“§ 931. DEFINITIONS 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘firearm’ means a weapon 
(including a hand-held firearm and a starter 
gun) which will or is designed to or may 
readily be converted to expel a projectile by 
the action of an explosive, but shall not in- 
clude a firearm as that term is defined in 
chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 or an antique firearm as defined in sec- 
tion 921 of this title. 

“(2) The term ‘hand held firearm’ means 
any weapon designed or redesigned to be 
fired while held in one hand; having a 
barrel less than ten inches in length and 
designed or redesigned or made or remade 
to use the energy of an explosive to expel 
a projectile or projectiles through smooth 
of rifled bore. 

“(3) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

“(4) The term ‘licensed dealer’ means any 
importer, manufacturer, or dealer licensed 
under the provisions of chapter 44 of this 
title. 

“(5) The term ‘ammunition’ means am- 
munition or cartridge cases, primers, bul- 
lets, or propellant powder designed for use 
in any firearm. 

“(6) The term ‘sell’ means give, bequeath 
or otherwise transfer ownership. 

“(7) The term ‘possess’ means asserting 
ownership or having custody and control not 
subject to termination by another or after 
a fixed period of time. 

“§ 932, REGISTRATION. 

(a) It is unlawful for a person knowingly 
to possess a firearm not registered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section. This 
subsection shall not apply with respect to— 

“(1) a firearm, previously not registered, 
if such a firearm is held by a certified dealer 
for purposes of sale: Provided, records of such 
firearms are kept as may be required by the 
Secretary; 

“(2) a firearm possessed by a person on the 
effective date of this Act and continuously 
by such person thereafter for a period not to 
exceed 180 days; 

“(3) a firearm, previously not registered, 
possessed by (A) the United States or any 
department or agency thereof, or (3) any 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

“(b) (1) A certified dealer who sells a fire- 
arm to a person in whose possession the fire- 
arm must be registered shall require from the 
purchaser a completed application for regis- 
tering the firearm and shall file the applica- 
tion with the Secretary at the time of sale. 

“(2) When a person other than a certified 
dealer selis a firearm, the purchaser shall file 
an application for its registration with the 
Secretary prior to receipt of the firearm. 

“(3) A person who possesses a firearm on 
the effective date of this Act shall, unless he 
sooner sells the firearm, file an application 
for registration of the firearm with the Sec- 
retary within 180 days. 

“(c) An application for registration of a 
firearm shall be in a form to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, which shall include at least 
the following: 

“(1) the name, address, date and place of 
birth, photograph and social security or tax- 
payer identification number of the applicant; 

“(2) the name of the manufacturer, the 
caliber or gauge, the model and the type, 
and the serial number of the firearm; and 
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“(3) the date, the place, and the name and 
address of the person from whom the firearm 
was obtained, the number of such person's 
Certificate of Registration of such firearm 
if any, and, if such person is a licensed 
dealer, his license number, 

“(d) An application for registration of a 
firearm shall be in duplicate. The original 
application shall be signed by the applicant 
and filed with the Secretary, either in per- 
son cr by certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested, in such place as the Secretary by 
regulation may provide. The duplicate shall 
be retained by the applicant as temporary 
evidence of registration. The Secretary after 
receipt for a duly filed completed application 
for registration, shall send to the applicant 
a numbered registration certificate identify- 
ing such person as the registered owner of 
such firearm. 

“(e) The certified record of a firearm shall 
expire upon any change of the name of the 
registered owner or residence unless the Sec- 
retary is notified within 30 days of such 
change. 

“(f) It is unlawful for a person to carry a 
firearm required to be registered by this 
chapter without having registration certifi- 
cate or if such certification has not been re- 
ceived, temporary evidence of registration or 
to refuse to exhibit such certificate or tem- 
porary evidence upon demand of a law en- 
forcement officer. 


“$933. SALES OF FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION 

“(a) A registrant of a firearm who sells the 
firearm shall, within 5 days of the sale, return 
to the Secretary his registration certificate 
noting on it the name and residence address 
of the transferee, and the date of delivery. 

“(b) Whoever acquires a firearm required 
to be registered by this chapter shall require 
the seller to exhibit a registration certificate 
and shall note the number of the certificate 
on his application for registration. 

“(c) A licensed dealer shall not take or re- 
ceive a firearm by way of pledge or pawn 
without also taking and retaining during the 
term of such pledge or pawn the registration 
certificate. If such pledge or pawn is not 
redeemed the dealer shall return the registra- 
tion certificate to the Secretary and record 
the firearm in his own name. 

“(d) The executor or administrator of an 
estate containing a registered firearm shall 
promptly notify the Secretary of the death 
of the registered owner and shall, at the 
time of any transfer of the firearm, return 
the certificate of registration to the Secre- 
tary as provided in subsection (a) of this 
section. The executor or administrator of an 
estate containing an unrecorded firearm shall 
promptly record the firearm, without pen- 
alty for any prior failure to record it. 

“(e) Whoever possesses a firearm shall 
within 10 days notify the Secretary of a loss, 
theft or destruction of the firearm, and, after 
such notice, of any recovery. 

“(f) A licensed dealer shall not sell am- 
munition to a person for use in a firearm 
required to be registered without requiring 
the purchaser to exhibit a certificate of reg- 
istration or temporary evidence of registra- 
tion of a firearm which uses such ammuni- 
tion, and noting the certificate number or 
date of the temporary evidence of registra- 
tion on the records required to be maintained 
by the dealer pursuant to section 923(d) 
of this article. 


"§ 934. PENALTIES. 

“(a) Whoever violates a provision of § 932 
or § 933 shall be punished by imprisonment 
not to exceed 5 years, or by a fine not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, or both. 

“(b) Whoever knowingly falsifies any in- 
formation required to be filed with the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this chapter, or forges 
or alters any Certificate of Registration or 
temporary evidence of registration, shall be 
punished by imprisonment not to exceed 5 
years or a fine not to exceed $10,000 or both. 
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“(e) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
no information or evidence obtained from 
an application or Certificate of Registration 
required to be submitted or retained by a 
natural person in order to comply with any 
provision of this chapter or regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary, shall be used as evi- 
dence against that person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding with respect to a violation of law 
occurring prior to or concurrently with the 
filing of the application for registration con- 
taining the information or evidence. 

“§ 935. DISPOSITION OF FIREARMS TO SECRETARY. 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized to pay 
reasonable value for firearms voluntarily re- 
linquished to him. 

“(b) A person who lawfully, possessed a 
firearm prior to the operative effect of any 
provision of this title, and who becomes in- 
eligible to possess such firearm by virtue 
of such provision, shall receive reasonable 
compensation for the firearm upon its sur- 
render to the Secretary. 

“$936. RULES AND REGULATIONS; PERIODS OF 
AMNESTY. 

“The Secretary may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he deems reasonably nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter, including reasonable requirements 
for the making of firearms that do not have 
serial numbers, and may declare periods of 
amnesty for the registration of firearms. 

“§ 937. DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION. 

“Information contained on any certificate 
of registration or application therefore shall 
not be disclosed except to the National 
Crime Information Center established by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and to 
law enforcement officers requiring such in- 
formation inpursuit of their official duties. 
“$ 938. ASSISTANCE TO THE SECRETARY. 

“When requested by the Secretary, Fed. 
eral departments and agencies shall assist 
the Secretary in the administration of this 
title.” 

TITLE II—LICENSING 


Sec. 201. Chapter 44 of title 18, United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
section 923, the following new section: 


“§ 923A. STATE PERMIT SYSTEMS; FEDERAL 
FIREARMS LICENSING. 

“(a) The Secretary shall determine which 
States or political subdivisions of States 
have enacted or adopted adequate permit 
systems for the possession of firearms and 
shall publish in the Federal Register the 
names of such States and political sub- 
divisions. 

“(b) An adequate permit system shall in- 
clude provisions for: 

“(1) identification of the permit holder 
appearing on the permit including name, 
address, age, signature and photograph; 

““(2) restrictions on issuance of a permit 
to a person who is under indictment or who 
has been convicted in any court of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year, or who is a fugitive from 
justice; 

(3) restrictions on issuance of a permit 
to a person who, by reason of age, mental 
condition, alcoholism, drug addiction or pre- 
vious violations of firearms laws cannot be 
relied upon to possess or use firearms safely 
and responsibly; 

“(4) means of investigation of applicants 
for permits to determine their eligibility un- 
der subparagraphs (2) and (3), including 
filing with the issuing agency a complete set 
of fingerprints and a recent photograph of 
the applicant; and 

“(5) prohibition of possessions of firearms 
or ammunition by any person who has not 
been issued such a permit. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to sell or otherwise transfer any firearm or 
ammunition to any person (other than a li- 
censed importer, license manufacturer or li- 
censed dealer) unless: 
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“(1) the sale or transfer is not prohibited 
by any other provision of this chapter; and 

“(2) the purchaser or transferee exhibits 
a valid permit issued to him by a State or 
political subdivision having an adequate per- 
mit system, or the purchaser or transferee 
exhibits a valid Federal gun license issued in 
accordance with subsections (d) and (e). 

“(d) A licensed dealer shall issue a Federal 
gun license to a person upon presentation of: 

(1) a valid official document issued by 
the person’s State or political subdivision, 
showing his name, current address, age, sig- 
nature and photograph; 

“(2) a statement, in a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and dated within 
6 months and signed by the chief law en- 
forcement officer (or his delegate) of the lo- 
cality of residence of the person, that to the 
best of that officer’s knowledge that person 
is not under indictment, has not been con- 
victed in any court of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 year, 
is not a fugitive from justice, and is not 
otherwise prohibited by any provision of fed- 
eral, States, or local law from possessing fire- 
arms and ammunition; 

“(3) astatement in a form to be prescribed 
by the Secretary, dated within 6 months and 
signed by a licensed physician, that in his 
professional opinion such person is mentally 
and physically capable of possessing and 
using a firearm safely and responsibly; 

“(4) a statement signed by the person in 
a form to be prescribed by the Secretary, 
that he may lawfully possess firearms and 
ammunitions under the laws of the United 
States and of the State and political sub- 
division of his residence; 

“(5) a complete set of such person's finger- 
prints certified to by a Federal, State, or local 
law enforcement officer, and a photograph 
reasonably identifying the person. 

“(e) Federal gun licenses shall be issued 
in such form as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be valid for a period not to exceed 
3 years. A dealer shall maintain a record 
of all licenses issued by him as part of the 
records required to be maintained by section 
923(d) of this chapter, and shall forward to 
the Secretary the documents described in 
subparagraphs (d) (2)—(d) (5). 

“(f) Any person denied a federal gun 
license under subsection (d) may apply 
directly to the Secretary, for the issuance 
of a federal gun license. 

“(g) Unless otherwise prohibited by this 
chapter, a licensed dealer may ship a fire- 
arm or ammunition to a person only if the 
dealer confirms that the purchaser has been 
issued a valid permit pursuant to an ade- 
quate state permit system, a federal gun 
license, or a federal dealer’s license, and 
notes the number of such permit or license 
in the records required to be kept by sec- 
tion 923 of this chapter. 

“(h) No person may possess a firearm or 
ammunition without a valid state or local 
permit, if he is resident of a state or locality 
having an adequate permit system, or a 
federal gun license. 

“(1) Determinations of adequate permit 
systems and denials by the Secretary of fed- 
eral gun licenses shall not be subject to the 
provisions of chapter 5, title 5, United States 
Code, but actions of the Secretary shall be 
reviewable de novo pursuant to chapter 7, 
title 5, United States Code, in an action 
instituted by any person, State or political 
subdivision adversely affected.” 

Sec. 202. The analysis of chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after 923. Licensing.”, 
the following: 

“923A, State Permit Systems; Federal Fire- 
arms Licenses 
TITLE II—HAND HELD FIREARMS 

Section 922 of Title 18, USC is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
subsection: 

(n) (1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
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to import, manufacture, sell, buy, transfer, 
receive, or transport any hand held firearms 
which the Secretary determines to be unsuit- 
able for such lawful purposes as law enforce- 
ment, military and protective uses, hunting 
and sport shooting, based upon standards 
established by him. 

(2) The Secretary may, consistent with 
public safety and necessity, exempt from the 
operation of subsection (1) of this section 
such importation, manufacture, sale, pur- 
chase, transfer, receipt, or transportation of 
firearms by importers, manufacturers, or 
dealers, licensed under this chapter. 

Such exemptions may take into considera- 
tion not only the needs of police officers and 
security guards, sportsmen, target shooters 
and firearms collectors but also, small busi- 
nesses in high crimes areas and others who 
can demonstrate a special need for self pro- 
tection. 

(3) The term hand held firearm means 
any weapon designed or redesigned and in- 
tended to be fired while held in one hand; 
having a barrel less than ten inches in 
length and designed, redesigned or made or 
remade to use the energy of an explosive to 
expel a projectile or projectiles through a 
smooth or rifled bore. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 401. Separanitiry.—lIf the provisions of 
any part of this Act or any amendments 
made thereby or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances be held invalid, 
the provisions of the other parts and their 
application to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 402. Errect on State Law.—No provi- 
sion of this Act shall be construed as indicat- 
ing an intent on the part of the Congress to 
occupy the field in which such provisions op- 
erate to the exclusion of the law of a State 
or possession or political subdivision thereof, 
on the same subject matter, or to relieve any 
person of any obligation imposed by any law 
of any State, possession, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

Sec. 403. EFFECTIVE Date.—The provisions 
of this Act shall become effective 90 days after 
the date of its enactment., 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. Under the previous order, I 
would like now to yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cotton) and then I will notify 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
of his time to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Chair. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 33, 87th 
Congress appoints the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) to the 
Special Committee on Aging. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, pursuant to Public Law 86-417, ap- 
points the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
BIBLE) to the James Madison Memorial 
Commission. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a brief quorum call without prej- 
udice to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) under the previous order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Chair now recognizes the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from New York. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was modi- 
fied to provide for the Senate to convene 
at 11:45 a.m. tomorrow.) 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 19, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on to- 
morrow, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
meridian on Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR HOLDING PRESI- 
DENTIAL MESSAGES AT THE DESK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Presidential messages on the environ- 
ment and accompanying references 
thereon be held at the desk until Wednes- 
day next. This will permit sufficient time 
to work out multiple referral arrange- 
ments for many of these messages ac- 
companying the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE GERMAN BUN- 
DESTAG EXPRESSING CONDOL- 
ENCES ON THE PASSING OF SENA- 
TOR RUSSELL OF GEORGIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding paragraph 5 of rule VII, a 
message from the President of the Ger- 
man Bundestag to Vice President AGNEW, 
expressing condolences of the German 
Bundestag with regard to the passing 
of the late Richard Russell of Georgia 
be received and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
of condolence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. SPIRO AGNEW, 
Vice President of the U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On the death of the Senator from Georgia, 

Richard B. Russell, I extend to you and the 
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Senate the sincere condolences of the Ger- 
man Bundestag. Senator Russell will remain, 
far beyond the borders of the United States, 
an example of the fact that a sincere and in- 
dependent member of a parliamentary body 
not only earns praise for his responsible work 
from his friends but also wins the respect of 
his opponents. 
Kart-Uwe Von HASSEL, 
President of the German Bundestag. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from West 
Virginia if I might get 15 minutes to- 
morrow morning for the purpose of in- 
troducing an important bill. Could the 
Senator from West Virginia provide for 
that? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11:45 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11:45 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR JAVITS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
tomorrow, immediately following ap- 
proval of the Journal, if there is no ob- 
jection, and the recognition of the ma- 
jority and the minority leaders under 


the previous order of January 29, 1971, 
the able Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javirs) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE RELEASE OF LEONID RIGER- 
MAN AND HIS MOTHER FROM THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the granting 
of permission by the Soviet Union to an 
American, Leonid Rigerman, and his 
mother, Mrs. Esther Rigerman, to come 
to the United States. This is most heart- 
ening. It should not be interpreted as 
any major shift in Soviet policy. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union has postponed other de- 
partures relating to the reunion of fam- 
ilies of Soviet Jewish citizens, apparently 
out of some feeling that it had to pro- 
test the forthcoming conference in 
Brussels. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union to- 
ward its Jewish citizens by this clearance 
of the Rigermans does indicate that the 
Government of the Soviet Union is pay- 
ing some attention to the cause of hu- 
manity and international comity which 
is represented by it. 

Mrs. Rigerman is a U.S.-born Ameri- 
can citizen, married to a naturalized 
American, now deceased, and went to the 
Soviet Union in 1931 on an American 
passport. Leonid Rigerman, born in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1940, derived his American 
citizenship from his two U.S.-citizen 
parents. The U.S. Government has con- 
firmed the U.S. citizenship of both of 
these individuals. 
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The Soviets, through arrests and har- 
assment, endeavored to prevent the Rig- 
ermans from visiting the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, thus hindering their 
efforts to confirm their U.S. citizenship 
and facilitate their return to this coun- 
try. My interest in the case stemmed 
from the fact that Mrs. Rigerman is a 
New Yorker. I found the State Depart- 
ment most cooperative in indicating 
American concern to the Soviet Union 
that our citizens should be thus harassed 
and barred from visiting their Embassy 
and in facilitating the return to New 
York of these two individuals. 

Aristotle once observed that one swal- 
low does not make a spring. But the re- 
lease of the Rigermans is a breath of 
that spring which it is hoped will not be 
too long in coming for all the Jews of 
the U.S.S.R. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the New York Times of today describing 
the case. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1971] 


Moscow ASSAILS A CONFERENCE SET FOR 
BELGIUM ON Soviet Jews 


(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


Moscow, February 16.—The Soviet Union 
assailed today the convening of a world Jew- 
ish conference in Brussels next week to dis- 
cuss the question of Soviet Jews. 

Tass and Novosti, the two press services, 
distributed material criticizing those in the 
West who contend that Jews suffer from 
discrimination in the Soviet Union. 

Yuri Kornilov, a Tass commentator, said 
the conference, to be held Feb. 23 to 25, 
“can only be regarded as another anti-Soviet 
provocation.” 

He said recent anti-Soviet incidents in the 
United States stirred by the Jewish Defense 
League, a militant group, “are part of the 
program of preparations for the Brussels 
gathering worked out by Tel Aviv.” 

Meanwhile, Jewish sources said that two 
Moscow families that received permission last 
week to emigrate were told by authorities 
today that they had to delay their departure 
until after the Brussels conference. Both 
families had planned to leave for Israel to- 
morrow. 

MAY RETAIN PAPERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Viktor Fedoseyev complied 
with the request that they return their exit 
documents until next week. But David Drab- 
kin refused to do so. The authorities then 
Said that he could keep his papers as long 
as he did not try to use them until after the 
end of the conference. 

The Jewish sources speculated that the de- 
lay reflected a Soviet desire to prevent the 
possibility of the emigrants attending the 
meeting. It also showed that Moscow would 
watch closely what went on at Brussels. 

Mrs, Esther Rigerman and her son, Leonid, 
who aiso received permission to emigrate 
after having claimed United States citizen- 
ship, received their United States passports 
from the embassy today. But when they 
leave on Saturday or Sunday to join relatives 
in New York, they will depart on Soviet doc- 
ument since Moscow does not recognize them 
as Americans. 

Leonid Rigerman was jailed last November 
for a week after the Soviet police had pre- 
vented him from entering the embassy. To- 
day, the guards let him enter. 


SOVIET APPEARS ANNOYED 

The Soviet authorities are clearly annoyed 
and troubled by the Brussels conference be- 
cause of the effect it may have on public 
opinion in Western Europe. So far, the do- 
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mestic Soviet media have not discussed the 
conference, but Tass and Novosti have circu- 
lated material abroad to demonstrate that 
Jews live well in the Soviet Union. 

Novosti, for instance, organized a round- 
table discussion among several Jews who 
have acted as unofficial Soviet spokesmen. 

According to a report by Tass, Aron Ver- 
gelis, the editor of the Yiddish-language 
monthly Sovietish Heimland, said the pur- 
pose of the Brussels conference was “to di- 
vert attention from Israel's aggressive lipol- 
icy.” Col. Gen. David Dragunsky said the 
choice of the opening date of the confer- 
ence—Feb. 23—-was insulting because it was 
Armed Forces Day in the Soviet Union, and 
Soviet forces “saved people of various na- 
tionalities, including Jews, from extermina- 
tion by the Nazis.” 

In an apparent effort to demonstrate in- 
terest in Jewish cultural activities, a dis- 
patch by Tass also said that a number of 
new volumes of poetry and prose would be 
published in Yiddish in the Soviet Union this 
year. 


THE NEED FOR A SOLUTION OF 
MASSIVE NATIONAL SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the board of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank of New York, David Rockefel- 
ler, made an address yesterday discuss- 
ing something for which I have worked 
throughout my congressional career. 
That is the leadership role of the busi- 
ness community in obtaining a solution 
to massive national social problems— 
in this case housing—and the need for 
establishing new cities in the United 
States in order to deal with our popula- 
tion increase in the next 30 years. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s plan is a very long- 
range and most constructive concept. 
However, what is signally important 
about it is that it shows what private 
enterprise can do. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who certainly is an 
excellent judge, said that $10 billion in 
credit could be made available for this 
purpose by the business and banking 
communities in the United States. How- 
ever, we also need an additional $10 bil- 
lion to be made available by way of 
credit—and it is a good credit—to re- 
habilitate the major cities of this coun- 
‘try. That properly is a part of any 
social program such as the one Mr. 
Rockefeller spoke about. 

Together with other Senators, I have 
before offered legislation along this line. 
I will again incorporate Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s concept in legislation as well as a 
concept incorporating credit from the 
private sector for the purpose of reha- 
bilitating housing in our cities. 

I hope that all Senators will study 
this concept which we see as represented 
presently in the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, Comsat, and other sim- 
ilar corporations, including the Gov- 
ernment Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, so that we may be pre- 
pared to follow through with broad vis- 
ion and a certain amount of confidence 
in the private enterprise system. This 
system is certainly capable in this coun- 
try of facilitating the tremendous im- 
provements with tremendous benefits to 
our people. I shall, along with other 
Senators, endeavor to offer appropriate 
legislation on this score. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech by Mr. David 
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Rockefeller, to which I have referred 
and an article in the New York Times 
discussing the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


I appreciate enormously the generous 
recognition that has been given this eve- 
ning to the things I’ve tried to do toward 
improving this city that we all love so 
much, even though it causes us anxiety. 

To be singled out for acclaim by the Re- 
gional Plan Association is a heartening trib- 
ute, indeed, and I am most grateful to you, 
Rusty Crawford, and all your fine asso- 
ciates. 

I should warn you, though, that you may 
be establishing a dangerous precedent at 
these annual dinners. My brother Nelson 
Was the speaker at last year’s affair, and 
I myself have that honor tonight. I just 
wonder whether you are aware that there 
are three more Rockefeller brothers! 

Actually, father was a strong supporter 
of this Association. At one time, he stipu- 
lated that funds he provided for land ac- 
quisition and an extension of the Pall- 
sades Interstate Park System in the area 
north of the George Washington bridge be 
used in accordance with the First Regional 
Plan of 1929. 

When Nelson originally ran for Gover- 
nor, I suspect he had occasion to feel sorry 
that father was so self-effacing. He found 
to his dismay that the name most frequently 
associated with Palisades Park was Harriman! 

Seeing David Frost here this evening as 
Master-of-Ceremonies reminded me that my 
place on the program this evening had im- 
proved considerably since we last met. On 
that occasion, David invited me to appear 
on his TV show, and of course I was happy 


to accept. I didn’t mind so much waiting 


in the wings while he interviewed two 
famous Hollywood actors—but I did think 
David carried the “upstaging” bit a little 
too far when he then brought on the Prime 
Minister of Sweden! 

As Rusty Crawford can testify, it is 
particularly reassuring these days for a 
banker to hear anybody say nice things about 
him because, frankly, in these inflationary 
times, we have been getting far more brick- 
bats than bouquets. 

From time to time, I am asked what I 
think about inflation and I’ve never been 
able to improve upon Milton Berle’s defini- 
tion. Inflation, he said, is when people’s 
money won't buy what it did during the 
Depression when they didn’t have much of it 
anyway! 

Bankers have been forcefully reminded of 
infiation’s impact by several recent develop- 
ments, including the soaring cost of build- 
ing and outfitting new branches—and you 
know how many of those are opening up all 
the time. One survey showed recently that 
our Avenue of the Americas now has more 
banks than bars! 

Some people, I’m afraid, would not look 
upon that as a forward step in regional 
planning! 

Some friends and I were discussing urban 
planning recently while watching the tele- 
vision coverage of Apollo 14. One of the 
group raised the question why, since we can 
put men on the moon, we cannot solve our 
urban problems which are so much closer at 
hand. 

“The explanation is simple,” said another. 
‘We know where the moon is!” 

In reflecting on this comment, I couldn't 
help feeling that it pretty well summed up 
the difficulty we have in coming to grips with 
that tangled complex of problems w=: call 
“the urban crisis.” 
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As the Regional Plan Association found 
out early in its very useful life, the urban 
crisis is not just a single problem. Rather it 
is a kind of witches’ brew blended from all 
the major ills of our time—inadequate edu- 
cational systems, hard-core unemployment, 
poverty in the midst of plenty, antiquated 
t tion, shameful housing, insuffi- 
cient public facilities, and all the rest. 

This evening I'd like to touch briefly on 
some of the problems we face—problems that 
have been starkly delineated in the associa- 
tion’s recent and comprehensive Second Re- 
gional Plan. Then I'd like to explore a con- 
cept of development and financing that 
seems to me to have application not only to 
our urban areas but also to the exciting de- 
velopment of “new towns” and “satellite 
cities.” 

I should tell you at the outset that I per- 
sonally am not a devotee of the new fashion 
of urban pessimism. This is the dispirited 
and disillusioned cult that never ceases to 
predict an early end to all our cities. Such 
an attitude, in my judgment, does much less 
than justice to the thousands of dedicated 
civil servants, determined businessmen and 
concerned citizens who have opted for enter- 
prise and ingenuity as their response to & 
troubled era. To me, it would be both im- 
practical and unthinkable to surrender to 
frustration at a time when there is so much 
constructive work to be done. 

I spoke earlier of how difficult it is for the 
average citizen to see the urban crisis in 
perspective. Perhaps it helps if we think of 
the United States as two broad geographical 
areas, 

One is rural America, a region so huge 
that, if it were a separate country, it would 
rank in area as the world’s ninth largest. 
Yet, at the same time, a region so low in 
income that, by itself, it would be the world’s 
sixth largest underdeveloped nation. 

This rural America contains the highest 
proportion of our poverty, the lowest average 
per capita income, the most inequitable dis- 
tribution of educational opportunity, and the 
bulk of America’s inadequate housing. 

The second geographical element consists 
of six large urban-and-suburban sprawls: 
the Boston-Washington corridor down the 
Atlantic seaboard; from Buffalo along the 
Great Lakes beyond Chicago; the spill-out of 
Los Angeles engulfing over half the California 
Pacific; the Florida spread; the Atlanta- 
Piedmont crescent; and the Fort Worth- 
Dallas-Houston complex. 

Statistics confirm the pattern that this 
Nation’s urban areas accommodate 70 per 
cent of all Americans on about 10 per cent 
of the land. 

Thus, in our rural areas, we have more 
room than people—more than enough space 
to expand, together with a need for the ad- 
vantages that business and industry can 
provide. 

On the other hand, we have the urban 
areas with far more people than room. In 
these areas, we have seen haphazard growth 
in which social ills tend to multiply. 

Given these disparities, it is only natural 
to ask: Why don’t we get people to move 
from congested metropolitan centers to 
sparsely settled rural areas? 

In a regimented society that might be a 
good way to do it, but it is hardly the Ameri- 
can way. 

Though romantics may still dream of the 
glories of small-town life, thousands of 
Americans continue by preference to pour 
into our great urban regions to take advan- 
tage of the unparalleled opportunities they 
do, in fact, offer. To the country lover it may 
seem surprising that nearly all the increase 
in our national population, over the past dec- 
ade, took place in metropolitan areas—in 
the central cities and suburbs. 

In view of this trend, and because of the 
huge investment we have in our existing 
cities, it is the height of folly to think—as 
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some do—that we can ignore the refurbish- 
ing of our present metropolitan areas in 
favor of creating new cities away from the 
congested corridors. Realistically, we have no 
choice but to do both. 

Today we have a population of some 206 
million. Projections show that we are likely 
to add as many as 75 million more people by 
the end of this century—less than 30 years 
away. While this represents a lower rate of 
population growth for the U.S. than in the 
past—and is substantially lower than that 
of the developing nations—it still means that 
we must assimilate vast additional numbers 
of people in our country. In short, our urban 
problems will grow, not diminish, in the re- 
maining decades of the 20th Century. 

Seldom does a day pass that we don’t hear 
the question: “What’s the solution?” 

But I wonder if a more realistic query 
wouldn't be: “What’s the best approach to 
these problems?” 

Experiences I have had in relation to 
Morningside Heights, Lower Manhattan and 
urban activities of our own Bank in recent 
years suggest that the right approach is all- 
important. 

I might add, parenthetically, that this les- 
son on the proper approach was reinforced 
at least in my own mind, when I tried to 
convince some of my associates, at our friend- 
ly little loan company, to decorate their of- 
fices with contemporary art! That’s a job that 
definitely calls for the right approach. 

At any rate, in approaching urban prob- 
lems, it is absolutely vital to gain the co- 
operation of three elements: private busi- 
ness, Government, and the local citizenry. 
Unless these three can reach a broad con- 
sensus, even the finest plan will become 
nothing more than a blueprint for failure. 

I believe that the basic task of urban re- 
habilitation is one for private enterprise. 
But it must be a co-operative venture, Gov- 
ernment must lend support through zoning, 
through supplying essential services, and 
through tax incentives. Furthermore, the 
goodwill of the local residents and their con- 
currence in the program is an indispensable 
ingredient. 

Clearly, the business and financial com- 
munity has a growing stake in the economic 
health of our cities. Good zoning, traffic con- 
trol and adequate water supply are essential 
to the entire community, but they also bear 
directly on the successes of business located 
there. To attract and retain top talent will- 
ing to live and work in our cities, business 
needs progressive community leadership that 
is alert to the problems which exist and is 
prepared to do something about them. 

Conversely, cities need the help of business 
if they are to expand job opportunities and 
generate an adequate tax base. During this 
decade of the Seventies, we must create jobs 
in the United States for about a million-and- 
a-half men and women who will be entering 
the labor force every year. Since most of these 
jobs must be in metropolitan areas where the 
population is concentrated, a basic function 
of any city must be to encourage and sup- 
port the business and commercial activities 
that provide its economic base. 

It goes without saying that in performing 
its primary role of producing goods and serv- 
ices efficiently, business is accomplishing a 
vital function of great public importance. 
Beyond this, however, more and more busi- 
nesses are coming to recognize that they 
have a responsibility to assume a larger share 
of the social burden as well, hand-in-hand 
with Government. A notable recent example 
of business initiative which went beyond the 
conventional role of a strictly profit-oriented 
project was the case of nine commercial 
banks which are cooperating with the city in 
providing nearly $75 million for the con- 
struction of the Waterside Housing Develop- 
ment, to accommodate some 1,500 low- and 
moderate-income families, on a novel six- 
acre platform over the East River. 
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This is just one example of an expanding 
corporate trend toward direct participation 
in community improvement that is becom- 
ing nationwide in scope. I am not suggest- 
ing, of course, that business singlehandedly— 
without Government assistance—can solve 
the problems of our cities. However, it can 
take—and is taking—a livelier interest and 
is playing a larger role. And I believe it will 
do even more as it becomes convinced that 
its efforts will receive encouragement and 
support from Government and the commu- 
nity. 

a promising area for future collabora- 
tion between public and private sectors is 
in the exciting planning and development 
of “new towns” and “satellite cities.” 

I say exciting because this represents a 
dramatically new concept of urban building. 
Look at any of our present towns and cities 
and you can see unmistakable reflections of 
the way they were built—plecemeal. 

How much better it would be to have an 
overall concept of the community which can 
shape the development right from the out- 
set. That, in essence, is the new town idea. 
An imaginative builder comes in with a com- 
prehensive plan and works out the details in 
cooperation with local government. 

The location of the community center is 
carefully selected. You don’t have the situa- 
tion many of us are familiar with today 
where one municipality waits for its neigh- 
bor to provide the shopping and community 
facilities for both. Housing is planned to 
meet the needs of all those who will be work- 
ing in the community. You don't run into 
situations where one municipality drags its 
feet, hoping the next town will provide the 
low- and middle-income housing, while it ac- 
commodates only the well-to-do. 

In recent years, there have been about a 
dozen communities started which can be 
classified as “new towns’—that is, politically 
new and independent units with a wide range 
of options for housing, employment, worship, 
education and recreation. Perhaps the out- 
standing example of a new town in this 
country is Columbia, Maryland, halfway be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. Because 
Chase Manhattan participated in its con- 
struction financing, I have followed this par- 
ticular “new town” with special interest. 

Columbia was started in 1963 and is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1980. By that time 
the population—now about 10,000—should 
reach 110,000. Of its 14,000 acres, about half 
are for residential use. A quarter of the land 
is for open space, while another quarter is 
for commercial and industrial purposes. 

A core community is surrounded by what 
ultimately will be a dozen tree-shaded vil- 
lages. Each village has been subdivided into 
racially integrated neighborhoods of about 
1,000 families, with homes in a variety of 
styles and prices, clustered around churches, 
shops and schools. There are transportation 
loops around the villages that connect with 
Columbia’s central core. Industrial sites are 
situated on the outskirts but with easy ac- 
cess routes to residential and shopping areas. 
The city is designed to be a balanced com- 
munity with recreational and social facilities 
to satisfy the human needs of urban living, 
in addition to the businesses which provide 
employment and the economic base. 

Seeing Columbia evolve, one can readily 
understand the growing support for new 
towns which is springing up all across the 
country. 

As an example, The National Committee 
on Urban Growth Policy has recommended 
the creation of 100 new communities the size 
of Columbia and, in addition, ten new cities 
of at least one million people each. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1970 set up a Community Development 
Corporation to handle the financing of new 
communities, and provided some of the funds 
to get them started. These steps are very 
much in the right direction, but the funding 
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presently available is still far below the 
waterline of adequacy to get the job done. 

I have been giving considerable thought 
as to how the process of promoting new 
towns can be expedited. I have come to the 
conclusion that additional legislation will be 
required as well as added financial support. 
Specifically, it seems to me that two steps are 
needed, 

One is a mechanism to help in acquiring 
land so that sufficiently large and contiguous 
tracts can be put together. In the case of 
Columbia, a few parcels could not be ac- 
quired and in the end the planners just had 
to design the city around them, If more par- 
cels had been held out, or if they had been 
in more critical locations, this could have 
undercut the whole project. The chanciness 
related to land acquisition is much too great 
as things now stand. 

The other need is for new sources of fi- 
nancing to provide the enormous sums re- 
quired before new towns get underway and 
begin collecting revenue on their own. 

To take care of both these needs, I would 
suggest the creation of two corporations na- 
tionwide in scope—one public, the other pri- 
vate or quasi-public. 

To deal with the problem of land acquisi- 
tion—and perhaps provide guidance in terms 
of national land use planning—we need 
either a new Federal agency or an existing 
agency supplied with special additional pow- 
ers for planning and obtaining sites for new 
towns. Such an agency might well require 
the power of eminent domain. But sufficient 
flexibility and safeguards should be built in 
so that the rights and desires of those already 
living in proposed sites would be protected 
and so that there would be no improper in- 
fringement on states’ rights. Whether it be 
an Executive Branch mechanism or a crea- 
tion of Congress should be a matter for sober 
reflection. But the plan would call for a Fed- 
eral agency with the ability to determine sites 
and projects in a manner consistent with the 
economic needs and goals of the commu- 
nities involved as well as those of the Nation. 
Thus a single agency would handle land 
acquisition and site location. 

The second agency, either private or quasi- 
public, would be organized to provide the fi- 
nancing. Possibly a new kind of bank could 
be devised which would seek its capital from 
commercial banks, insurance companies, in- 
dustry and other sources. To do so, the new 
bank would need to offer long-term invest- 
ment opportunities in the form of equity or 
debentures that would make possible full de- 
velopment of a new town, and be sufficiently 
remunerative so as to assure a continuing 
fiow of capital for other new towns. If the 
new communities are well conceived, there is 
no reason why the bulk of the capital should 
not come from private sources. 

The two agencies would need to work in 
close cooperation to see that the site loca- 
tions of new towns not only met the public 
standards desired for national growth but 
also to make sure that they would be attrac- 
tive to residents and to industry. 

Working together, these two agencies could 
create a whole series of new independent 
communities, providing adequate housing at 
reasonable cost and bringing together both 
the white and blue-collar work force required 
for industrial expansion. 

Aside from the building of new towns, 
the plan I have outlined could readily direct 
investment into existing core cities where 
our national growth policy determined that 
programs of redevelopment or rehabilitation 
were desirable. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit would be the 
harnessing of private financing sources, 
which up to now have not been attracted by 
urban investment, and directing them into 
responsible urban developments that are not 
only profitable but that enhance the en- 
vironment as well. 
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Obviously, the building of new towns is an 
expensive venture. One recent study esti- 
mates that a community the size of Columbia 
might cost as much as $50 million in pre- 
development charges alone—in land acquisi- 
tion, planning and management, and infra- 
structure such as streets and utilities. 

These start-up costs are the very ones 
that the developer finds so burdensome under 
present conditions and the ones that the 
proposed new financing agency would be de- 
signed to handle. As a new town project 
moves ahead, it can obtain funds in the 
conventional money market or—in case of 
lower income housing—from various gov- 
ernment programs or the new National Cor- 
poration for Housing Partnerships. But the 
pre-development costs are the big road blocks. 

If we use this $50 million as a base figure, 
then the recommendation of the National 
Committee on Urban Growth Policy for 100 
communities of Columbia’s size, and ten of 
one million people each could cut cost in 
the neighborhood of $10 billion. 

Standing by itself, this is an imposing 
figure, indeed. Yet it is less than half of 
what we have already spent on the man-in- 
space program. And as great as the benefits 
from that program have been, I believe that 
the advantages of new town development— 
certainly in human terms—could be incal- 
culably greater, 

In conclusion I would like to suggest that 
in tackling urban problems, we should keep 
five points in mind: 

First, that because these problems are so 
closely interrelated, they call for the estab- 
lishment of overall national goals and 
guidance. 

Second, that federal and state assistance 
must be closely coordinated to stimulate re- 
sponsible local action and serve the best long- 
run interests of the overall community. 

Third, that the amount of state and local 
building and rebuilding required is so vast 
that it will make necessary the expenditure 
of a steadily increasing share of our total 
national income. Both private and public 
funds will be required. Since states and mu- 
nicipalities are already straining their tax- 
ing powers, I believe the federal government 
will have to bear a larger share than in the 
past. That is why I personally applaud Presi- 
dent Nixon’s proposal for what he calls “gen- 
eral revenue sharing.” The idea of giving local 
governments greater flexibility in spending a 
larger portion of federal tax revenues on 
urban development is eminently sound, and 
I would hope that the President’s approach 
would eventually find the broadly-based sup- 
port it deserves on Capitol Hill. 

Fourth, that it is imperative for any new 
town or redevelopment project to include 
enough profitable activities whether in hous- 
ing, commercial development or industry to 
generate tax revenues sufficient to make the 
project viable with a minimum of public 
subsidy. 

Fifth and finally, that the task of refur- 
bishing our existing core cities and building 
new towns can best be accomplished if pub- 
lic and private efforts are creatively combined 
in such a way as to win the support of the 
community. 

In shaping our cities of the future, we are 
limited only by the intensity of our con- 
cern, the reach of our inquiring minds, and 
the strength of our determination to pro- 
vide a better life for all our citizens. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1971] 
Ten BILLION DOLLARS ASKED For 110 New 
Crries—Davip ROCKEFELLER PROPOSES A PRI- 
VATE CORPORATION To FINANCE INITIAL Costs 


(By Richard Reeves) 


David Rockefeller, chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, proposed yesterday that a 
corporation be created to raise $10-billion in 
private investment to begin development of 
110 new American cities. 
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The private or quasi-public corporation, 
outlined by Mr. Rockefeller in a speech last 
night, would work with a new Federal agency 
or corporation empowered to acquire huge 
tracts of rural land for development of the 
new cities before the year 2000, 


STRESSES PRIVATE ROLE 


“Projections show that we are likely to add 
as many as 75 million more people by the 
end of this century,” Mr. Rockefeller told 
the Regional Plan Association. “In short, our 
urban problems will grow, not diminish. .. . 
I believe that the basic task of urban re- 
habilitation is one for private enterprise.” 

Mr, Rockefeller then proposed his dual- 
corporation approach to the problems of pop- 
ulation growth and urban decay, linking his 
ideas to the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Growth. 

That committee of Senators, Governors 
and local elected officials proposed in May, 
1969, that the Federal Government build 100 
new cities, each with a population of 100,000 
and 10 more cities, each with a population of 
@ million, 

The committee recommendations were con- 
tained in proposed Congressional legislation 
that was never introduced after it became 
known that President Nixon opposed it be- 
cause of budgetary considerations. 

Mr. Rockefeller, however, whose bank is 
involved in the development of Columbia, 
Md., a new city of 100,000, stressed that he 
believed private interests could be induced to 
provide the $50-million or more needed for 
predevelopment charges in each city—“land 
acquisition, planning and management, and 
infrastructure such as streets and utilities.” 

The banker estimated that private inter- 
ests could provide loans for $10-billion over 
the next 30 years, which would provide seed 
money for the developers of the 110 proposed 
cities, 

Mr. Rockefeller introduced his proposals— 
“If they have merit, hope the Government 
will institute a study of them”—at a news 
conference before the plan association’s 
dinner. 

Asked whether he would be willing to be- 
come involved actively in the operation of 
the proposed private corporation, he an- 
swered: “I'm afraid I’m pretty busy .. . but 
I’m interested in doing whatever I can to 
give this a start.” 

The private corporation, Mr. Rockefeller 
said “might be a new kind of bank which 
would seek its capital from commercial 
banks, insurance companies, industry and 
other sources, [offering] long-term invest- 
ment opportunities in the form of equity or 
debentures that would make possible full de- 
velopment of a new town and be sufficiently 
remunerative so as to assure a continuing 
fiow of capital for other new towns.” 

“If the new communities are well-con- 
ceived, there is no reason why the bulk of 
the capital should not come from private 
resources,” the bankers said. 

The public corporation or agency, he con- 
tinued, would deal with the problem of land 
acquisition—and perhaps guidance in terms 
of national land-use planning .. . with ad- 
ditional powers for planning and obtaining 
sites for new towns.” 

“Such an agency might well require the 
power of eminent domain,” he noted. “But 
sufficient flexibility and safeguards should 
be built in, so that the rights and desires of 
those already living in proposed sites would 
be protected.” 

Under the Rockefeller proposal, private de- 
velopers would take over both the financing 
and construction of buildings after the pri- 
vate corporation had arranged long-term 
loans for land-acquisition and predevelop- 
ment costs. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s speech was a feature of 
the 42d anniversary dinner of the Regional 
Plan Association in the New York Hilton. 
The association honored Mr. Rockefeller for 
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his leadership in the redevelopment of lower 
Manhattan and Morningside Heights. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President— 

It seems we've stood and talked like this 
before. 


There are a number of issues which 
keep cropping up in the Congress. In 
the last decade, we have talked at length 
about the civil war, civil rights, problems, 
of poverty, the housing crisis, and the 
economy. 

Each year we consider appropriations 
bills for the same departments. We pass 
the same continuing resolutions, and we 
approve budgets for the same congres- 
sional committees. 

But in all the above instances some 
things change. The war winds down in 
Vietnam but expands in another direc- 
tion, Public facilities are no longer segre- 
gated, but residential suburbs are. We 
still do not have enough housing, but 
now we also worry about where we should 
be building it. The economy fluctuates 
and at least the figures change in the 
appropriation bills. 

But rule XXII is always with us. The 
issue never changes; the problems re- 
main the same and the arguments for 
and against the change remain virtually 
unchanged; though a new factor has now 
intervened in the use of extended debate 
by the liberal—a technique heretofore 
almost always used by the conservatives. 
Time after time, at the beginning of each 
new Congress we have debated the 
change of a single hyphenated word— 
two-thirds. At the beginning of each 
Congress we devote 6 to 8 weeks to this 
problem, and seldom even get to vote 
on it, substantively. 

There are a number of factors in re- 
spect of this matter which I think need 
to be called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that relate primarily to the proce- 
dure in which we are engaged. 

The merits of the question have been 
discussed time and again. The only dif- 
ference between the discussion of the 
merits of this question and the discussion 
of the merits of the matter when I first 
came here in 1957 is that a new factor 
has been introduced. We now find that 
the privilege of extended debate, as it is 
euphemistically called, can extend to 
measures far different from the civil 
rights measures which were originally 
the issue to which this extended debate 
was directed. 

We find in effect that any kind of a 
measure, whether a measure involving 
trade regulations, the family assistance 
plan, or any other welfare measure, or, 
indeed, any measure whatsoever is some- 
thing which we talk about. 

We have experienced very recently that 
this rule is as broad as it is long. It 
can be employed by conservatives who 
oppose civil rights measures and can be 
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employed by liberals when they consider 
a measure to be restrictive of the national 
opportunities in the directions which I 
have mentioned. 

However, other than that, the merits 
remain the same. The procedure, how- 
ever, is a very different question. Tomor- 
row we will vote, not on changing rule 
XXII, not even on the motion to take 
up the resolution to change rule XXII, 
but we will vote on the question of ending 
debate on a motion to take up this 
resolution. If we are successful tomor- 
row, we still face the possibility of 100 
hours of debate before we vote finally 
on that motion. 

If we get that far, we will still have 
to go through the same procedure before 
we actually vote on the resolution itself— 
the resolution to make a substantive 
change in rule XXII. 

Is not the mere statement that this 
parliamentary situation exists an indi- 
cation of how we have gotten tangled up 
with our own feet and why so many peo- 
ple have grave questions about our pro- 
cedures and our real ability to govern? 

Add to this the fact that the propo- 
nents of change are forced to use the very 
rule we contend we have not yet adopted 
in order to cut off debate and the web be- 
comes infinitely more tangled. Seldom 
able to muster 67 votes to cut off debate 
on this question we have, over the years, 
explored a number of alternative parlia- 
mentary tactics which would enable a 
majority to work its will. Without these 
incredibly complicated maneuvers we 
cannot vote. And without the coopera- 
tion of the presiding officer we cannot 
initiate any such strategy. 

Now, on the subject of the presiding 
officer, we have been advised by Vice 
President AcNew that he will not decide 
any questions of a constitutional nature 
but will instead refer all such questions 
directly to the Senate for decision. The 
pitfall in this position is that without a 
ruling from the presiding officer that be- 
cause of the constitutional question at 
issue in amending rule XXII the issue is 
no longer debatable, any referral to the 
Senate for decision is tantamount to ac- 
quiescence in a continued filibuster. 

Even the referral to the Senate is itself 
debatable. The failure to make such a 
ruling—which was made once before by 
former Vice President Humphrey—is in 
itself a decision to kill the resolution un- 
less we can get two-thirds. If we can get 
two-thirds, we will be all right. 

I do not question the Vice President’s 
decision to let the Senate itself decide 
these questions: That is exactly what 
proponents of a rules change want: we 
want the Senate to decide, not one-third 
of the Senate plus one. But we know 
from long experience that any such ques- 
tion—unless the Vice President rules it 
is no longer debatable—will never come 
to a vote so long as 34 Senators oppose it. 
I hope very much that this question will 
be very carefully studied. 

Until the Vice President clarifies his 
position and indicates that he will rule 
that the Senate has debated this issue 
sufficiently and should vote without 
further delay we are still saddled with 
the necessity of mustering 67 votes to 
cut off debate. 
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We have never been successful in such 
a vote, but now that liberals have be- 
gun to use rule XXII to their advantage, 
I predict that we may pick up a few con- 
servative votes from Senators who have 
heretofore supported the filibuster. Cer- 
tainly liberals are entitled to use the 
rules in the same manner as other mem- 
bers of the Senate, but they would gladly 
give up the filibuster in pursuit of the 
greater objective of ending the Senate’s 
legislative paralysis. The issues of peace 
and war, welfare reform, inflation, un- 
employment, the cities and racial rela- 
tions are so momentous that we cannot 
give a veto power over their resolution 
to a minority of the Senate—be that 
minority liberal or conservative. 

Tomorrow—and in the cloture votes 
ahead—we will welcome new votes and 
old. And more important, we fervently 
hope that we will have the parliamentary 
cooperation of the Vice President in se- 
curing the right to vote—even if only 
66 of us want to exercise that right. The 
country has tired of these parliamentary 
tangles. The people do not understand— 
and rightly so—why the 100 men and 
women they have elected to sit in this 
body cannot resolve the momentous is- 
sues facing this Nation without an elab- 
orate—and often unsuccessful—effort to 
end debate. 

There is no question about long debate. 
Any measure, including the one which 
has been introduced by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) and me, for a 
constitutional majority to end debate, 
would provide for 4 to 6 weeks of debate, 
so that is not a problem with the pro- 
ponents. 

I think our people want to know why, 
in spite of a Constitution which clearly 
does not authorize such a practice, a 
minority can hamstring this body and 
prevent votes on critical issues. 

Those Senators who want to give them 
an answer should vote for cloture to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


THE RESIGNATION OF JOHN F. 
SHAW, SR., FROM THE FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, twice 
this month a Member of this body has 
called to our attention the circumstances 
surrounding the recent resignation of 
John F. Shaw, Sr., from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

On February 1, the junior Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) 
called for an investigation by the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover’s handling of a personnel matter 
involving former Special Agent Shaw. 
As ranking minority member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, I took more than pass- 
ing interest in this matter. 

On February 10, the Senator from 
South Dakota delved further into the 
matter by declaring that Mr. Hoover had 
shown—in the Senator’s words—‘“con- 
tempt for Congress” by publicly stating 
his position on the matter after inform- 
ing the subcommittee that he desired to 
avoid comment pending judicial pro- 
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ceedings. The Senator called Mr. Hoov- 
er’s action “an affront to the Congress.” 

Needless to say, both statements re- 
ceived appropriate attention by the 
press. Such attention is always welcome 
if directed in the proper vein, and it is 
no doubt especially welcome to one who 
is currently seeking nomination to the 
highest office in the land. 

There are a number of points in the 
remarks by the Senator from South Da- 
kota, however, which deserve further 
consideration and comment. 

First, in charging Mr. Hoover with 
contempt of Congress for publicly ex- 
plaining his administrative action after 
refusing the request of a committee of 
Congress for the very same information, 
the Senator is in serious error. 

His accusation is that on February 2, 
Mr. Hoover had answered a letter to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, by 
stating: 

The Attorney General has advised that 
since the courts have assumed jurisdiction 
of this matter, it would not be appropriate 


for me to use any other forum to contest 
Mr. Shaw’s charges. 


The Senator from South Dakota noted 
the propriety of this response, but added: 

Today (February 10) however I was 
shocked to discover that Mr. Hoover has 
written to the editor of the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution, publicly stating his posi- 
tion on the merits of the Shaw case. He did 
so after refusing the request of a commit- 


tee of Congress for the very same informa- 
tion. 


This would be a serious indictment in- 
deed if accurate. But anything more than 
a cursory examination of the facts would 
have indicated it was not accurate. 

I have always felt that Mr. Hoover 
consistently conducts himself in the very 
best interests of the Bureau and the De- 
partment of Justice. He has stated his 
position on the Shaw matter. He has 
stated he had ample grounds for his ac- 
tion. That matter will be resolved by the 
court. 

Thus it is not my purpose to defend 
Mr. Hoover’s action with regard to Mr. 
Shaw at this time. It is my purpose at 
this time to point out that Mr. Hoover 
has been unfairly maligned for his very 
proper response on the Shaw matter. 
This will be clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing chronology of events: 

The Senator from Massachusetts wrote 
to Mr. Hoover on January 29, inquiring 
about the Shaw matter. Mr. Hoover’s re- 
ply, dated February 2, cited the Attorney 
General’s advice on the matter. 

Mr. Hoover’s letter to the editor re- 
garding Mr. Shaw's accusations ap- 
peared in the Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution on February 7. This very likely 
led the Senator from South Dakota to 
the ill-founded conclusion that it had 
been written after Mr. Hoover's letter to 
Senator KENNEDY. 

If the Senator from South Dakota had 
sought to verify this conclusion rather 
than proceeding eagerly to prosecute his 
case on the floor of the Senate, he would 
have discovered Mr. Hoover’s letter to 
the editor had actually been written on 
January 26. 

On the following day, January 27, suit 
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was filed in Federal court on Mr. Shaw’s 
behalf. Shortly thereafter, I am in- 
formed, Mr. Hoover's office received in- 
structions from Attorney General 
Mitchell, a codefendant in the case, to 
reserve his comments henceforth for the 
courts. 

Given the proper sequence of events, 
it becomes apparent that Mr. Hoover is 
not guilty of contempt. It is noted that 
the Senator from South Dakota, apprised 
of this proper sequence by the press, de- 
clined to modify his intemperate accusa- 
tions. He is quoted as saying that since 
Mr. Hoover had already sent the letter 
to the newspaper, there was no jurisdic- 
tion for denying the same information 
to the subcommittee. 

I submit, Mr. President, that generally 
there should be better acquaintance with 
legal proceedings than that. Obviously 
Mr. Hoover, in declining to discuss the 
matter further, was following the course 
of all prudent defendants—heeding the 
advice of counsel. Further comment on 
the case could have been a highly preju- 
dicial action, especially so in this in- 
stance, since Mr. Hoover’s words receive 
the closest attention by the Nation’s 
press. 

When I say highly prejudicial action, 
a prejudicial action potentially to the 
writer of the letter, Mr. Hoover, but also 
potentially prejudicial to the plaintiff in 
that action. 

One wonders at the real purpose of the 
discussion on the floor. After all, if the 
Senator from South Dakota was aware 
of Mr. Hoover’s answer to the Atlanta 
editor, it would be a simple matter to 
file that answer with the proper sub- 
committee. Surely no Senator should be 
offended that Mr. Hoover’s comments 
were addressed to an editor rather than 
to the Senator or the subcommittee. It 
seems unfair that judgments as harsh as 
those made by the Senator from South 
Dakota were made simply on a matter of 
form, not substance. Nor would I like to 
think that Senatorial pride or vanity 
might have been somehow involved. 

If the purpose of the Senator’s accu- 
sations was really to judge the Director 
and find him guilty, I submit this was 
not the place to do it, nor the time nor 
the way to do it. The Senate does provide 
proper procedures for assessing the ac- 
tions of administration officials. The mo- 
tives of those who prefer to bypass those 
procedures for trial on the floor of the 
Senate should be seriously questioned. 

Finally, it should be noted that Mr. 
Hoover has shown admirable restraint 
under the circumstances, in which he has 
been cast in a most unfair and uncom- 
fortable light. With his access to the 
media, he could have responded vigor- 
ously to the charges against him. Of 
course, had he done so, there is no doubt 
he might quickly have been accused of 
gross impropriety. Yet that is no more 
than has been done to him. 

Mr. Hoover’s response to the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution newsstory 
seemed to be a most restrained and 
proper recounting and accounting of his 
position. Furthermore, his answer to 
queries since then would certainly seem 
to be in keeping with the status of the 
entire situation in the courts. 
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S. 834—INTRODUCTION OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and Senators Javits and MONDALE, I 
am today introducing a bill entitled the 
International Trade Act of 1971. Addi- 
tional cosponsors are Senators CRANSTON, 
Hart, HUGHES, McGovern, Percy, and 
STEVENSON. This bill is designed to point 
our foreign trade policy in a creative and 
expansionary direction, in contrast to the 
legislation that passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee last year. 
There are indications that another effort 
will be made to enact a protectionist 
trade bill this year. It thus becomes all 
the more important, in my view, for those 
who oppose such an effort to express in 
concrete legislative terms the elements of 
a forward-looking, yet realistic, foreign 
trade policy for the 1970’s. 

We must protect and enlarge our large 
share of the world market for our goods 
and products. We must pay attention to 
and assist with the problems of Ameri- 
can workers and plants unfairly injured 
by foreign imports. We can do both with 
an enlightened trade policy which is con- 
sistent with our international obliga- 
tions and the principles of free trade. 
The International Trade Act of 1971, we 
feel, embodies such a policy. 

The bill that we are introducing is long 
and complex, and it is not my purpose 
here to detail all of its provisions. It at- 
tempts to develop three primary themes: 

First, negotiation of fair and equiv- 
alent access to foreign markets; 

Second, prompt and effective relief 


from injurious and unfair import com- 
petition; and 

Third, protection and promotion of 
U.S. exports. 


NEGOTIATION OF FAIR AND EQUIVALENT ACCESS 


The bill contains various authorities 
to negotiate with other countries the 
reciprocal reduction of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to trade. But the overrid- 
ing purpose of such negotiations is ex- 
plicitly stated as the establishment of 
fair and equivalent conditions of access 
to the markets of the countries con- 
cerned—for agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial products. In the past, reciproc- 
ity has been the dominant purpose, but 
reductions in trade barriers can be recip- 
rocal without achieving comparable con- 
ditions of access. It is now time for the 
United States to seek a common stand- 
ard of access in the process of further 
liberalizing international trade, and a 
standard that will be concerned with the 
totality of restrictions affecting a given 
area of trade. There is no legitimate rea- 
son why the other major trading coun- 
tries of the world, and particularly Japan 
and the European Economic Commu- 
nity—-EEC—cannot endorse this objec- 
tive. 

With this purpose firmly provided for, 
the bill would provide five different au- 
thorities for the reduction of trade bar- 
riers. 

First, the bill grants the President a 
new authority, lasting until July 1, 1973, 
to reduce by as much as 50 percent the 
level of tariffs that will prevail on Jan- 
uary 1, 1972. It is on that date that the 
fifth and last stage of the tariff reduc- 
tions agreed to in the Kennedy round 
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will become effective. While this new au- 
thority will not be available past 1973, 
it could become very useful, perhaps in 
conjunction with other authorities 
granted by the bill, in the context of the 
negotiations between the United King- 
dom and the EEC. The United States 
presently seems to be taking a passive 
attitude toward those negotiations. 
While this may be diplomatic, it could 
also be unwise, since our exports, espe- 
cially our agricultural exports, are bound 
to be affected. A point might well come 
at which a new U.S. initiative to lib- 
eralize trade might beneficially influence 
the outcome of the negotiations. It 
should be noted, in this connection, 
that the bill expressly repeals the spe- 
cial duty-eliminating provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 that are 
related to trade between the United 
States and the EEC. I do not believe that 
the authority to reduce trade barriers 
should be tied to special trade relation- 
ships with any one area, since that risks 
diluting the objective of an open world- 
wide trading system. 

Second, the bill urges the President to 
negotiate agreements with other coun- 
tries providing for the reciprocal reduc- 
tion or elimination of nontariff barriers 
and other distortions of world trade. 
Again, the express objective is the estab- 
lishment of fair and equivalent condi- 
tions of access to the markets of the 
countries involved. At the same time, the 
bill makes clear that no such agreement 
should go into effect until the enactment 
of any necessary implementing legisla- 
tion, recognizing that on occasion no new 
legislation may be required. 

I believe that this accommodates the 
proper responsibilities of both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches in an area 
that has to date proven a difficult one 
between those two parts of our Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the President 
would be able to negotiate agreements 
on nontariff barriers and other distor- 
tions of world trade with the assurance 
that his efforts were in principle sup- 
ported by the Congress. On the other 
hand, the Congress would retain its 
right and privilege to study closely any 
agreement requiring implementing legis- 
lation and pass such legislation only 
when it believed it was in the national 
interest to do so. This approach, in my 
judgment, affords the only realistic hope 
of making progress in this important 
area. For it seems clear that if the United 
States does not provide leadership in this 
respect, a number of years will pass be- 
fore other countries will be in a position 
to launch such an initiative. 

Third, as a particular—and impor- 
tant—aspect of nontariff barriers, the 
bill authorizes once and for all the total 
elimination of the American selling price 
system of customs valuation. In the first 
place, it provides for the implementation 
of the agreement concluded in the Ken- 
nedy round concerning the elimination 
of ASP as it relates to imports of benze- 
noid chemicals. This is long overdue and 
more delay will only further weaken the 
credibility of the United States in its 
pronouncements concerning the need to 
dismantle nontariff barriers. In the sec- 
ond place, the bill authorizes the Presi- 
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dent to negotiate an agreement provid- 
ing for the abolition of ASP with respect 
to imports of rubber-soled footwear, 
chiefly sneakers, but on the condition 
that the new rate based on normal 
standards of valuation will yield about 
the same amount of duty. In this way, 
the bill anticipates the removal of an un- 
justifiable trade barrier that has un- 
fortunately become a symbol of an all- 
too-prevalent lack of will in interna- 
tional trade policy. 

Fourth, the bill urges the President to 
try to negotiate an international agree- 
ment that would for the first time estab- 
lish a clear definition of illegitimate sub- 
sidies and impose enforcible restric- 
tions on their use. The problem of alleged 
subsidies on both agricultural and in- 
dustrial products has become a serious 
one, threatening substantially to exacer- 
bate relations among the major trading 
countries. Under the bill, the United 
States would offer as its major contri- 
bution to such a negotiation the addi- 
tion of an injury standard to our anti- 
subsidy or countervailing duty law. Such 
a standard has long been sought by 
other countries, and its inclusion would 
seem consistent with an enlightened 
trade policy. At the same time, the bill 
permits the Congress to eliminate the 
injury standard by a simple concurrent 
resolution if the negotiation did not seem 
to be going well in terms of our interest. 

Fifth, the bill recognizes the increas- 
ing need to begin to normalize our trade 
relations with the countries of Eastern 
Europe. It therefore authorizes the Presi- 
dent to conclude a short-term renewable 
commercial agreement with any Com- 
munist country with which we have dip- 
lomatic relations, But the President must 
determine that the agreement is in the 
national interest and that it is commer- 
cially balanced. If he does so, the Presi- 
dent would be able to grant the prevail- 
ing, or so-called most-favored nation, 
rate of duty to one or more products of 
that country, which now have to pay the 
much higher Smoot-Hawley rates. By 
this selective approach, the President 
could assure himself that we were pro- 
viding no commercial benefits greater 
than those we receive. This would be a 
modest but potentially significant step 
toward normal peaceful trade with these 
countries. 


RELIEF FROM UNFAIR OR INJURIOUS IMPORTS 


The second dominant theme of the bill 
is the provision of prompt and effective 
relief from imports that are acknowl- 
edged to be either unfair or genuinely 
injurious to domestic industries, firms, 
and workers. Insofar as unfair competi- 
tion is concerned, the bill strengthens the 
existing provisions of law that deal with 
the injurious dumping of imports, the 
subsidization of imports, and unfair prac- 
tices generally in the importation of 
goods. The bill makes a number of needed 
reforms in these provisions. Time limita- 
tions are imposed upon the agencies 
charged with the task of making the 
necessary determinations. Prompt judi- 
cial review of such determinations is af- 
forded. All interested parties are assured 
of an opportunity to make known their 
views in a public and recorded proceed- 
ing. The three provisions of law will 
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thereby become far more responsive to 
the needs of domestic concerns, import- 
ers, and foreign manufacturers by re- 
quiring a prompt and fair decision on the 
merits. At the same time, they will insure 
that, when unfair import competition is 
found to be taking place, effective action 
can be taken to stop it. 

Beyond unfair imports, some imports 
may enter not through unfair means but 
in such increased quantities as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to domestic in- 
terests. The bill deals with this problem 
in a direct and reasonable manner. It 
first amends the criteria for industry- 
wide escape-clause relief by abolishing 
the present requirement that tariff con- 
cessions be the major cause of the in- 
creased imports and that the increased 
imports, in turn, be the major cause of 
serious injury to an industry. Instead, 
the bill substitutes a test that relates 
increased imports to serious injury. 

In other words, regardless of the rea- 
son why imports of a given article may 
have increased, the bill asks only wheth- 
er the increased imports have been the 
primary cause or threat of serious in- 
jury to a domestic industry. This change 
is also long overdue and should afford 
domestic industries a fair opportunity to 
make the case—so often alleged these 
days—that increasing imports are in fact 
hurting them badiy. Once the Tariff 
Commission makes such a determination, 
the President is authorized to take such 
action as he thinks appropriate, and this 
can be in the form of either import re- 
strictions or adjustment assistance, or a 
combination of both. 

Such flexibility is as it should be, since 
foreign trade policy must be responsive 
to both the national interest as well as 
the interests of those hurt by imports. 
In taking an escape-clause action and in 
keeping such an action under review, 
those responsible are required by the bill 
to take into account the interests of con- 
sumers and exporters, as well as the im- 
pact of such action on domestic com- 
petition, Moreover, the firms benefiting 
from an escape-clause action are ex- 
pected to make and disclose specific ef- 
forts to adjust to import competition and 
render themselves more competitive. 

The bill also relaxes the criteria for 
adjustment assistance to individual firms 
and groups of workers. It requires a de- 
termination as to whether increased im- 
ports have been a substantial cause or 
threat of serious injury to a firm or un- 
employment or underemployment of 
workers, This is a somewhat easier test 
than for escape-clause relief, justified 
primarily on the ground that adjust- 
ment assistance does not have the inter- 
national consequences of an escape- 
clause action. Moreover, adjustment as- 
sistance is in most cases better suited to 
providing relief that fits the particular 
circumstances of the dislocated firm or 
group of workers. 

The bill also increases the benefits 
available to workers who are found to 
be eligible for adjustment assistance. 
Under present law, such a worker can- 
not receive—from all sources—financial 
benefits exceeding 75 percent of his av- 
erage weekly wage prior to his unem- 
ployment. And in many cases such bene- 
fits are substantially below even that 
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level. But why should a worker not ob- 
tain full protection when he is found to 
be unemployed because of increased im- 
ports? If such imports are part of a trade 
policy that is believed to serve the na- 
tional interest, then it is difficult to see 
why the worker should not be completely 
safeguarded while efforts are being made 
to shift him to other production employ- 
ment. The bill therefore provides that 
such a worker shall receive no more and 
no less than 100 percent of his average 
weekly wage, with additional trade read- 
justment allowance being provided if his 
other sources of income, such as self-em- 
ployment earnings and unemployment 
insurance, do not bring him to that level. 
In addition, the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized—but not required—to add the 
money value of such important fringe 
benefits as insurance and retirement 
plans. For the Secretary may find that 
the loss of such benefits is just as serious 
as the loss of wages. 

With respect to adjustment assistance 
to firms, the bill makes few changes in 
present law, primarily because these pro- 
visions have not been tested as much as 
the provisions for workers. Nevertheless, 
the bill does provide for simplified pro- 
cedures in obtaining and providing as- 
sistance for firms. It also permits the 
U.S. Government to render more finan- 
cial assistance than is presently allowed 
in cases where the firm has already en- 
gaged in substantial self-help. 


PROTECTION AND PROMOTION OF EXPORTS 


The third major theme of the bill is 
the protection and promotion of exports, 
and it is important to stress both as- 
pects of our trade to other countries. Ef- 
forts to increase exports will come to lit- 
tle unless the United States is prepared 
vigorously to defend the present access 
to foreign markets to which we are en- 
titled by virtue of past trade negotia- 
tions. 

In this regard, the bill completely re- 
writes and substantially enlarges the 
President’s authority to restrict imports 
from any country that illegally or un- 
reasonably hampers our exports. As re- 
written, section 252 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 would authorize the 
President to impose high tariffs or 
quotas—at whatever level he deemed ap- 
propriate and on a discriminatory or 
most-favored-nation basis—in basically 
three situations. First, and most gener- 
ally, he could do so whenever he deter- 
mined that a foreign country was main- 
taining or threatening to impose illegal 
or unreasonable tariff and nontariff trade 
barriers which directly or indirectly sub- 
stantially burden U.S. exports. An illegal 
barrier would be one inconsistent with 
applicable international obligations—in 
most cases provisions of the GATT. An 
unreasonable barrier would not neces- 
sarily be illegal but would be patently 
unfair. Second, the President would have 
such retaliatory authority when a for- 
eign country nullified or impaired a tariff 
concession on a given article by refusing 
to permit the establishment of a US.- 
owned facility that would assemble such 
articles into a finished product, It should 
be emphasized, however, that this au- 
thority could be used only in a case where 
increased exports would result from such 
foreign investment. Third, the President 
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could take action against a country which 
subsidized exports to a third country 
and by that means substantially reduced 
sales of the competitive U.S. product to 
that country. In all these instances, how- 
ever, the President could act only in a 
manner consistent with our interna- 
tional obligations. Otherwise, the United 
States would simply risk counter-re- 
taliation and forgo the advantages of 
lawful action against the offending 
country. 

Turning, finally, to the promotion of 
exports, the bill would take two signifi- 
cant steps. First, it would liberalize the 
existing provision of law that authorizes 
the refund—or drawback—of duties upon 
exported articles made of imported goods. 
In particular, if a certain article is im- 
ported and a domestic article of the same 
kind and quality is used to make the ex- 
ported product, the duties paid on the 
imported product may be refunded. The 
bill would expand the so-called substitu- 
tion provision to include cases where the 
domestic article is of similar kind and 
quality. 

In addition, the bill provides for the 
drawback of indirect taxes on exports. 
Most modern industrial nations relieve 
their exported products of duties and 
taxes by refunding them at the time of 
exportation. The GATT prevents the re- 
funding of income taxes, but we could— 
consistent with our international obliga- 
tions and the programs of other coun- 
tries with which we compete—refund ex- 
cise and other so-called indirect taxes 
imposed by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, The Department of the Treas- 
ury has calculated that these range from 
1.5 to 4 percent of the export price. This 
could be a significant incentive to export, 
especially at the present time when a few 
percentage points can make the differ- 
ence between a sale or no sale abroad. 
The bill would thus remove some of the 
handicaps under which our exporters 
labor against their foreign competitors, 
ameliorate our balance of payments, and 
relieve American exports of a tax burden 
that they should not—in equity—bear. 
The bill would, therefore, authorize—but 
not require—the President to refund the 
local, State, and Federal indirect taxes 
that are borne by exported articles and 
the merchandise, services, and property 
used in their manufacture. The Presi- 
dent could do so, however, only when he 
found it was in the national interest, 
which should include a finding that addi- 
tional exports would be generated by such 
a program. 

The International Trade Act of 1971 
seeks to balance the interests of all those 
affected by our trade policies. 

Workers and firms are given fuller and 
more easily attainable relief from import- 
connected injury through expansion of 
the remedies of adjustment assistance 
and the procedures to obtain this assist- 
ance. 

Industries faced with serious injury 
from imports will be aided by the easing 
of the escape clause. The procedural re- 
forms as to dumping, countervailing 
duty and unfair import practices will 
substantially aid industries faced with 
unfair competition. 

American farmers and manufacturers 
will benefit from the positive encourage- 
ment of exports, the attempt to deal 
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firmly with nontariff barriers, the au- 
thority to expand trade and free trade 
while seeking comparable access to world 
markets. 

The consumer also is not forgotten. 
The overall freeing of world trade will 
make available a wider range of products 
at reduced cost. Consumer interests are 
also taken into account in review of 
escape clause cases. 

In an area so complex as international 
trade, it is not possible to fully satisfy 
all of the competing interests of _the 
above groups, I feel that the provisions 
of this bill strike a proper balance which 
will more nearly benefit all segments of 
our economy and all of our citizens—ex- 
porters, importers, workers, farmers, 
firms and consumers. 

I hope that we can have full hearings 
in the Senate Finance Committee on this 
and related legislation and that this bill 
can be speedily enacted. 

At this time, I send the bill to the desk 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), & summary 
of the bill, and the text of the bill itself 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection, the sev- 
eral requests are granted. 

The bill (S. 834) to accelerate the ex- 
pansion of trade among the countries of 
the world on a fair and legitimate basis 
and thereby to promote the general wel- 
fare of the United States, and for other 
purposes introduced by Mr. Harris 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The statement of Senator MONDALE, 
summary, and text of the bill were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, are 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MONDALE 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join with 
the distinguished Senators from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
and the other co-sponsors of the Interna- 
tional Trade Act of 1971. 

There is no question that this Congress 
must face up to an accumulation of grave 
problems with respect to international trade. 
And there is similarly no question but that 
the major trade legislation which emerges 
from this Congress will set the tone for 
our—and the entire world’s trade policies 
for at least the rest of this decade. This is 
a crucial year for trade legislation, and the 
challenge must be met positively and re- 
sponsibly. 

Many sectors of our economy are facing in- 
creasing competition from abroad. While 
competition and specialization—doing what 
one does best—is at the very heart of a 
market economic system, both national and 
international, this absolutely must be fair 
competition. 

There is strong feeling, and not without 
justification, that this import competition 
has not always been fair, and that our gov- 
ernment has not been sufficiently aggres- 
sive in protecting the legitimate interests of 
our workers and industries faced with for- 
eign export subsidies, dumping, and illegal 
restrictions on U.S. exports and investments 
abroad. 

We have been the world leader in promot- 
ing the enormous economic advantages of 
open world trade. There is no other respect- 
able or responsible position for the world’s 
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greatest economic power to take. Yet we must 
take stronger measures to see that our lead 
is, in fact, followed. Japanese restrictions on 
investments, Common Market barriers to ag- 
ricultural exports, and remaining high tar- 
iffs and quotas abroad are evidence that our 
leadership has relied too much on “good 
example” and not enough on hard negotia- 
tions backed up by legitimate retaliatory au- 
thority. 

In addition, regardless of the “fairness” of 
international competition, there will always 
be industries whose long run competitive 
edge is simply declining in the world mar- 
ketplace—just as there will always be newer 
industries which are becoming increasingly 
competitive and able to expand their sales 
abroad. 

There is no way to eliminate these trends 
altogether—short of an economic withdrawal 
from the rest of the world and denying our 
workers, industries, and consumers the 
enormous benefits of open world trade. But 
this does not mean that we can or should 
close our eyes to these inevitable problems 
of international competition. 

Neither worker nor industry can be 
abandoned to an economic principle, oblivi- 
ous to the very human hardship suffered by 
those in declining industries. We absolutely 
must do more than we have done in the past 
to help industries recover their competitive 
edge, to assist workers in maintaining their 
standards of living and productive useful- 
ness, and to give all other forms of reason- 
able assistance where true “‘injury’ has been 
found. 

These real and legitimate grievances dur- 
ing the last year gained powerful momentum 
due, in large part, to the state of our do- 
mestic economy and the nearly 80% increase 
in national unemployment. With the job- 
less rate rising to its highest point in a 
decade—4.6 million workers by the end of 
the year and over 5 million unemployed to- 
day—the fear of foreign competition in- 
creased drastically. Whatever the cause of 
unemployment—and we know that the over- 
whelming cause, in simple terms, is a full- 
fledged recession—the unemployed worker 
looks first to the elimination of foreign com- 
petition as a means of preserving his own 
job. 

We know from history that such a re- 
sponse, as understandable as it may be, is 
no solution. The Smoot Hawley tariff of 
1932 was a child of the great depression, and 
only hastened the world-wide economic col- 
lapse of that decade. We cannot export if we 
will not import, and an invitation to an in- 
ternational trade war generated by economic 
insecurity will only cost more jobs than it 
can possibly save or recapture. 

But our recession continues with no up- 
turn yet in sight, and the fears so generated 
will continue to provide a powerful source 
of pressure for “solutions” through the erec- 
tion of barriers to world competition, both 
fair and unfair. 

Another source of pressure for protection- 
ist trade legislation is political promises 
made to certain industries. Once industries 
with some legitimate grievances have been 
led to believe that they can receive special 
solutions—solutions which circumvent not 
only established procedures for the redress 
of injury, but international trade law it- 
self—these industries soon become con- 
vinced of both the wisdom and the justice 
of such “solutions.” This again, is under- 
standable. But there is no way, as we saw 
last year, to grant special treatment to some 
industries and to deny such treatment to 
others which, by any measure, are far more 
“deserving” than the industry currently in 
political favor, 

There are remedies—reasonable and legal— 
which can be applied to cases of injury or 
unfair foreign competition. As I said earlier, 
these must be strengthened and made more 
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responsive to the legitimate problems suf- 
fered by many industries and workers. But 
protectionism is a contagious disease, and 
“political deals” in international trade can 
only result in an escalation of trade barriers 
and the disaster of foreign retaliation and 
trade wars. 

Mr. President, these are the pressures 
which last year brought us to the very brink 
of such a trade war. 

I and many of my colleagues opposed the 
protectionist legislation which died a fortu- 
itous death in the closing logjam of the 91st 
Congress. 

While I take relief in what I believe to 
have been a reversal of the protectionist 
momentum, I take no real comfort in having 
had a role in opposing this legislation. For 
I know that the only truly responsible alter- 
native to protectionist sentiment lies not 
simply in opposition to quotas and other 
trade barriers, but in offering positive, for- 
ward-looking, and responsive legislation to 
deal with the legitimate problems—present 
and future—of international trade. 

I promised on December 31, 1970, at the 
close of the 91st Congress, that those of us 
who believed in the benefits of expanded 
world trade would no longer rely simply on 
opposition to protectionist trade legislation. 
I promised then that we would have a posi- 
tive answer—a constructive, responsive, and 
comprehensive trade bill for this Congress 
which could ease the domestic burdens of 
foreign competition and further the cause of 
expanded, open world trade. 

The International Trade Act of 1971 is such 
a piece of legislation. 

It is a forward-looking trade bill, continu- 
ing the momentum of the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act toward the further mutual re- 
duction of world trade barriers. 

It provides a much needed stimulation for 
U.S. exports through the device of tax “draw- 
backs.” For the first time, U.S. exporters 
would match some of the advantages of the 
European exporting firms who receive in- 
direct but legal subsidies through rebates 
of their border taxes. 

It provides for an elimination of the Amer- 
ican Selling Price system, and grants nego- 
tiating authority to bring order to prolifera- 
tion of non-tariff barriers being erected by 
all nations. 

And this legislation takes a small step to- 
ward granting the nations of Eastern Europe 
sufficient, selective access to our market to 
further open the channels of East-West 
Trade in peaceful goods, when such trade is 
in our national interest. 

But most important, the International 
Trade Act of 1971 is responsive, to the limits 
prescribed by the international rules of 
trade, to the legitimate anxieties of American 
workers, farmers, business, and industry. 

The criteria for escape clause relief calling 
for quotas or higher tariffs are substantially 
liberalized. While I have opposed legislated 
quotas which were in violation of the GATT, 
I recognize that they may at times be neces- 
sary and entirely justified, and that injury 
findings have been far too difficult to obtain 
in the past. By maintaining the established 
procedure for escape clause relief, but by 
liberalizing the criteria for injury we can be 
much more responsive to the problems of 
workers and industries without overthrowing 
the civilized rules of international trade and 
inviting certain retaliation upon our exports. 

The bill also liberalizes the procedures for 
granting adjustment assistance to workers 
and firms which may be suffering from for- 
eign competition regardless of the competi- 
tive status of the entire industry or the 
justification for quotas or higher tariffs. Be- 
yond making this adjustment assistance 
easier to obtain, we have also provided for 
substantially liberalized benefits, both for 
the maintenance of income and for the nec- 
essary retraining, placement, counseling, and 
other services designed to assist workers in 
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moving into more productive and higher 
paying fields. 

Perhaps of equal importance to the liberal- 
ized escape clause procedures are provisions 
of this bill designed to strengthen the U.S. 
negotiating hand in eliminating unfair trade 
practices by other countries. These pro- 
visions would expand the President’s re- 
taliatory authority against other countries 
which impose illegal restrictions upon our 
exports, both agricultural and industrial, or 
upon certain U.S. investments abroad. 

In addition, it would tighten up our pres- 
ent anti-dumping and countervailing duty 
laws, designed to combat unfair methods of 
foreign competition. 

Mr. President, a summary of this com- 
prehensive trade legislation has been pre- 
pared for the record. But the truly significant 
points, I think, are these: 

First, there are legitimate problems which 
have accumulated in the international trade 
field for which our existing remedies have 
been obviously inadequate. 

Second, remedies for these problems must 
come both through tighter and more liberal- 
ized legislation, and through more aggressive 
and responsive administration of the rem- 
edies long on the books, including re- 
taliatory authority against other nations 
which have yet to follow upon our lead in 
opening world trade. 

Third, we must shift the emphasis away 
from protectionism and isolationism toward 
an expansion of world trade, with all of its 
benefits to the American worker, farmer, 
businessman, and consumer, 

Something in nature abhors vacuum, and 
the absence of expansionary, forward-looking 
trade legislation in the last several years has 
given over the field to myriads of protection- 
ist trade bills. It is our hope now to fill this 
vacuum with the kind of trade legislation 
which can set the tone for new trade policies 
of the 70's. 

Those of us who have opposed the remedy 
of illegal legislated quotas owe it to our 
industries and workers to come up with a 
responsible positive alternative. I believe that 
this legislation is that alternative, and I hope 
that more of our colleagues will join us in 
support of this effort. 


SUMMARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE ACT OF 
1971 


TITLE I—SHORT TITLE AND PURPOSES 


This title provides that the Act may be 
known as the “International Trade Act of 
1971” and briefly states the purpose of each 
of the succeeding six titles. 


TITLE II—TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


This title amends the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 (TEA) so as to— 

(1) give the President, until July 1, 1973, 
the authority to reduce tariffs by 50% and 
to eliminate tariffs of 5% or less, with a new 
Congressional directive that any trade agree- 
ment negotiation should be aimed at estab- 
lishing fair and equivalent conditions of ac- 
cess for agricultural and industrial articles 
to the markets of all the countries involved; 

(2) repeal the duty-eliminating author- 
ities in the TEA that are based on a now 
questionable “special relationship” with the 
European Economic Community; 

(3) require that any investigation under 
the national security provision shall be com- 
pleted within one year; 

(4) provide an express authorization of 
appropriations for the annual U.S. contribu- 
tion to the GATT, both to put this appro- 
priation on a normal basis and to emphasize 
support of this key international institution; 
and 

(5) expand the President's authority to re- 
taliate against other countries’ restrictive 
actions and permit him, consistent with our 
international obligations, to impose import 
restrictions when another country— 
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(i) illegally or unreasonably imposes re- 
strictions on U.S. exports, 

(ii) impairs or nullifies a tariff concession 
that could permit increased U.S. exports by 
illegally or unreasonably restricting U.S. di- 
rect investment in that country, or 

(ill) subsidizes exports to a third country 
and thereby substantially reduces sales of 
U.S. exports to such country. 


TITLE ITI—ASSISTANCE TO FIRMS, WORKERS, AND 
INDUSTRIES 


This title amends section 301 of the TEA 
so as to— 

(1) relax the criteria for escape-clause re- 
lief—i.e., higher tariffs or quotas for an en- 
tire domestic industry—by requiring the 
industry to show that increased imports are 
the primary cause of serious economic in- 
jury; 

(2) liberalize the criteria for adjustment 
assistance—i.e., financial and other forms of 
relief not involving import restrictions for 
an individual firm or group of workers—by 
providing that a firm (or individual plant) 
or a group of workers (in a firm or plant) 
shall show that increased imports are @ sub- 
stantial cause of economic dislocation; 

(3) take the function of determining 
whether the criteria for adjustment assist- 
ance are satisfied in specific cases away from 
the Tariff Commission and give it to what 
would probably be a three-agency board of 
the Executive Branch; and 

(4) require the Tariff Commission to find 
the probable effect upon consumers of any 
escape-clause relief it recommends to the 
President. 

In addition, this title— 

(1) liberalizes the provisions authorizing 
adjustment assistance to firms; 

(2) assures that workers under the ad- 
justment assistance program will receive fl- 
nancial benefits equal to the wages they 
earned prior to unemployment; 

(8) requires the President, in deciding 
whether to grant escape-clause relief, to take 
into account its probable effect upon con- 
sumers and domestic competition; 

(4) requires the Tariff Commission, in re- 
viewing existing escape-clause actions, to 
take into account their impact upon con- 
sumers, domestic competition, and exporters; 

(5) requires any industry seeking the ex- 
tension of an escape-caluse action to indi- 
cate the specific efforts made to adjust to 
import competition; and 

(6) makes permanent the special adjust- 
ment assistance provisions of the law imple- 
menting the U.S.-Canadian Automotive 
Agreement. 


TITLE IV—-NON-TARIFF BARRIERS TO TRADE 


This title attempts to clear the way for 
substantial further progress in the important 
field of non-tariff barriers (NTB’s). In par- 
ticular, it— 

(1) urges the President to do all he can to 
eliminate NTB’s and, if necessary, to nego- 
tiate so-called ad referendum agreements 
that are first concluded and then brought 
back to the Congress for the enactment of 
implementing legislation; 

(2) provides that any NTB negotiation be 
preceded by public hearings and an investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission into its 
probable economic effect and that such nego- 
tiation be attended by Congressional dele- 
gates from the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees; and 

(3) authorizes the complete elimination 
of the American selling price system of cus- 
toms valuation—a precondition in the eyes 
of Europeans to further international ac- 
tion with respect to NTB's. 


TITLE V—COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS WITH 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


This title authorizes the President to con- 
clude a three-year renewable commercial 
agreement with a Communist country with 
whom we have diplomatic relations. Under 
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such an agreement, the President would ex- 
tend non-discriminatory—or so-called most- 
favored-nation—tarliffs to one or more prod- 
ucts of the Communist country in return for 
equivalent commercial benefits. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to terminate such most- 
favored-nation treatment at any time, and 
he is required to do so whenever he deter- 
mines that the Communist country is not 
fulfilling its obligations or that termination 
is in the national interest. 


TITLE VI—ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXPORTS 


This title would encourage exports by ex- 
panding the concept of drawback—or re- 
fund—of duties and taxes on exports. First, 
it would liberalize the so-called “substitu- 
tion provision” in the present law that pro- 
vides for the drawback on duties. Second, it 
would authorize—but not require—the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to refund Federal and 
State indirect taxes on goods, services, and 
property used in the manufacture of exports. 
The Secretary could not, however, grant the 
refund unless he found that it was likely to 
increase U.S, exports and was in the national 
interest. Such refund would be consistent 
with the GATT, would probably average 
about 2.5 percent of the sales price, and 
would reduce, though not eliminate, the ad- 
vantages presently enjoyed by exports from 
the European Economic Community under 
its border tax system. 


TITLE VII—UNFAIR IMPORT COMPETITION 


This title would amend the three pro- 
visions of law directed at dumping, subsi- 
dization, and other unfair practices in the 
import trade. 

In general, this title would— 

(1) establish fixed time periods within 
which investigations into such alleged prac- 
tices would have to be concluded; 

(2) require a public hearing to permit all 
interested parties to have a voice in the pro- 


; and 

(3) assure judicial review of the pertinent 
agency determinations, 

In particular, this title would specify the 
kinds of economic injury to which the Anti- 
dumping Act pertains. In addition, it would 
make the anti-subsidy law applicable to 
both duty-free as well as dutiable products, 
instead of just the latter as at the present. 
Moreover, it would add an injury require- 
ment to the anti-subsidy law—effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1975. The President would be urged 
to negotiate an international agreement lim- 
iting the use of other countries’ trade-dis- 
torting subsidies, with the United States 
undertaking for the first time to adopt an 
injury standard in its law. If this effort 
should fail, the adoption of the injury 
standard could be eliminated by concurrent 
resolution or proclamation. 


S. 834 
A bill to accelerate the expansion of trade 
among the countries of the world on a 
fair and legitimate basis and thereby to 
promote the general welfare of the United 
States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SHORT TITLE AND PURPOSES 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101, This Act may be cited as the “In- 
ternational Trade Act of 1971". 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 102. The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to grant sufficient authority to the 
President to seek fair access to foreign mar- 
kets for United States products, including 
agricultural and industrial products, and to 
deal with the special problems created by 
the establishment or extension of customs 
unions or other arrangements among foreign 
countries that may adversely affect United 
States exports; 
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(2) to establish an effective program of ad- 
justment assistance for firms and workers 
dislocated by increased imports and, taking 
into account the interests of consumers and 
exporters, to afford adequate relief for in- 
dustries seriously injured by increased im- 
ports in order to allow such industries to ad- 
just to import competition; 

(3) to promote the reduction or elimina- 
tion of non-tariff barriers and other distor- 
tions of international trade by encouraging 
the President to negotiate international 
agreements providing for such reduction or 
elimination and by authorizing the total 
elimination of the American selling price sys- 
tem of customs valuation; 

(4) to extend on a selective basis and 
through reciprocal commercial agreements 
the application of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to the products of countries presently 
denied such treatment when and so long as 
it is in the national interest; 

(5) to further encourage United States 
exports by liberalizing the drawback of duties 
and by authorizing the drawback of indirect 
taxes borne by such exports and by merchan- 
dise, services, and property that are used in 
their manufacture; and 

(6) to afford prompter relief and establish 
more equitable proceedings under the pro- 
visions of law directed against the injurious 
dumping and subsidization of imports as well 
as the use of injurious unfair trade practices 
in the importation of goods. 


TITLE II—TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 


BASIC AUTHORITY FOR TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 201. Section 201 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 182i(a)) is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (a) (1), strike out “July 
1, 1967” and insert in Meu thereof “July 1, 
1973”. 

(b) In subsection (b) (1), strike out “July 
1, 1962” and insert in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1967”. 

(c) Insert immediately after subsection 
(b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) In entering into each trade agree- 
ment pursuant to subsection (a), the Presi- 
dent shall seek the establishment of fair and 
equivalent conditions of access for the arti- 
cles concerned, including agricultural and 
industrial articles, to the markets of all the 
parties to such agreement.” 

SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 202 of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1822) is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1962” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1967”. 

(b) Sections 211, 212, and 213 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1831, 1832, 
and 1833) are repealed. 


NATIONAL SECURITY PROVISION 


Sec. 203. (a) Section 232(b) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1862(b)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of any 
investigation under this subsection initiated 
by request or application, the Director shall 
make and announce the determination re- 
quired by this subsection not later than 1 
year after the date on which such request or 
application was made.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to requests or 
applications made to the Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness under sec- 
tion 232(b) of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 on or after January 1, 1968; except that, 
in the case of such a request or application 
made more than 1 year before the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the determination re- 
quired by such section 232(b) shall be made 
on or before the 60th day after such date of 
enactment. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Sec. 204. Chapter 5 of title IT of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 is amended by insert- 
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ing immediately after section 243 (19 U.S.C. 
1873) the following new section: 
“GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
“Sec. 244. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated annually such sums as may 
be necessary for the payment by the United 
States of its share of the expenses of the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade.” 


FOREIGN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
Sec. 205. Section 252 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1882) is amended 
to read as follows: 
“FOREIGN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS AND 
DISCRIMINATORY ACTS 


“Sec. 252. (a) Whenever the President de- 
termines that a foreign country or instru- 
mentality maintains or threatens to impose 
illegal or unreasonable tariff and non-tariff 
trade restrictions, including variable import 
fees, which either directly or indirectly sub- 
stantially burden United States exports, in- 
cluding agricultural and industrial, the 
President— 

“(1) shall take all appropriate and feasi- 
ble steps within his power to eliminate such 
restrictions; 

“(2) shall refrain from negotiating the re- 
duction or elimination of any United States 
import restriction under section 20i(a) in 
order to obtain the reduction or elimination 
of any such illegal restriction; and 

“(3) may, consistent with the internation- 
al obligations of the United States, impose 
duties or other import restrictions on the 
products of such foreign country or instru- 
mentality on a most-favored-nation basis or 
otherwise, and for such time as he deems ap- 
propriate. 

“(b) Whenever the President determines 
that— 

“(1) a foreign country or instrumentality 
has granted a tariff concession applicable to 
a United States product; 

“(2) such United States product is not 
likely to be exported in significantly addi- 
tional quantities to such foreign country or 
instrumentality unless direct United States 
investment is made in that country or in- 
strumentality in order to assemble, manu- 
facture, or further process such product; 

“(3) such foreign country or instrumen- 
tality has imposed illegal or unreasonable 
restrictions on such direct United States in- 
vestment; and 

“(4) such foreign country or instrumental- 
ity has thereby impaired or nullified the 
value of the tariff concession applicable to 
such United States product, 
the President may, consistent with the inter- 
national obligations of the United States, 
impose duties or other import restrictions on 
the products of such foreign country or in- 
strumentality on a most-favored-nation 
basis or otherwise. and for such time as he 
deems appropriate. 

“(c) Whenever the President determines 
that a foreign country or instrumentality 
provides subsidies (or other incentives having 
the effect of subsidies) on its exports of one 
or more products to other foreign markets 
which substantially reduce sales of the com- 
petitive United States agricultural or indus- 
trial product or products to those foreign 
markets, the President may, consistent with 
the international obligations of the United 
States, impose duties or other import re- 
strictions on the products of such foreign 
country or instrumentality on a most-fa- 
vored-nation basis or otherwise, and for such 
time as he deems appropriate. 

“(d) Upon request by any interested per- 
son, the organization established pursuant to 
section 242(a) shall, after reasonable notice, 
hold a public hearing with respect to foreign 
import restrictions and discriminatory acts 
of the kind referred to in subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) and shall afford interested per- 
sons an apportunity to be present, to pro- 
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duce evidence, and to be heard at such hear- 
ing. Within 6 months of the date of the pub- 
lic hearing, such organization shall publish 
in the Federal Register its findings with re- 
spect to the restrictions and acts in question, 
including whether they are illegal or unrea- 
sonable and what their impact has been or 
is likely to be on United States exports, and 
shall submit its recommendations to the 
President as to what action, if any, the 
United States should take.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 206. Section 256(4) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1886(4)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The term ‘existing on July 1, 1967’, 
as applied to a rate of duty, refers to the 
lowest non-preferential rate of duty (how- 
ever established, and even though tempo- 
rarlly suspended by Act of Congress or other- 
wise) existing on such date or (if lower) the 
lowest non-preferential rate to which the 
United States is committed on such date.” 


TITLE I1l—ASSISTANCE TO FIRMS, WORK- 
ERS, AND INDUSTRIES PETITIONS AND 
DETERMINATIONS 
Sec. 301. Section 301 of the Trade Expan- 

sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1901) is amended 

as follows: 

(a) The title is amended to read “PETI- 
TIONS AND DETERMINATIONS”. 

(b) Subsection (a)(2) is amended by 
striking out “Tariff Commission” wherever 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“President.” 

(c) Subsection (a) (3) is amended by strik- 
ing out “this subsection” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraph (1)". 

(d) Subsection (b) is amended to read as 
Tollows: 

“(b)(1) Upon request of the President, 
upon resolution of either the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate or the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, upon its own motion, or upon the 
filing of a petition under subsection (a) (1), 
the Tariff Commission shall promptly make 
an investigation to determine whether in- 
creased quantities of imports of an article 
directly competitive with an article produced 
by a domestic industry have been the pri- 
mary cause or threat of serious injury to 
such industry. In making its determination 
under this paragraph, the Tariff Commission 
shall take into account all economic factors 
which it considers relevant, including idling 
of productive facilities, inability to operate 
at & level of reasonable profit, and unem- 
ployment or underemployment. 

“(2) No investigation for the purpose of 
paragraph (1) shall be made, upon petition 
filed under subsection (a) (1), with respect 
to the same subject matter as a previous in- 
vestigation under paragraph (1), unless one 
year has elapsed since the Tariff Commis- 
sion made its report to the President of the 
results of such previous investigation.” 

(e) Subsection (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) (1) In the case of a petition by a firm 
for a determination of eligibility to apply 
for adjustment assistance under chapter 2, 
the President shall determine whether in- 
creased quantities of imports of an article 
directly competitive with an article pro- 
duced by the firm have been a substantial 
cause or threat of serious injury to such firm. 

“(2) In the case of a petition by a group 
of workers for a determination of eligibil- 
ity to apply for adjustment assistance un- 
der chapter 3, the President shall determine 
whether increased quantities of imports of 
an article directly competitive with an article 
produced by such workers’ firms, or an ap- 
propriate subdivision thereof, have been a 
substantial cause or threat of unemployment 
or underemployment of a significant number 
or proportion of the workers of such firm or 
subdivision. 

“(3) In order to assist him in making the 
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determinations referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) with respect to a firm or group 
of workers, the President shall promptly 
transmit to the Tariff Commission a copy of 
each petition filed under subsection (a) (2) 
and, not later than 5 days after the date on 
which the petition is filed, shall request the 
Tariff Commission to conduct an investiga- 
tion relating to questions of fact relevant to 
such determinations and to make a report 
of the facts disclosed by such investigation. 
In his request, the President may specify the 
particular kinds of data which he deems 
appropriate. Upon receipt of the President’s 
request, the Tariff Commission shall prompt- 
ly institute the investigation and promptly 
publish notice thereof in the Federal Reg- 
ister.” 

(f) Subsection (d) (2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) In the course of any investigation 
under subsection (c) (3), the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall, after reasonable notice, hold a 
public hearing, if such hearing is requested 
(not later than 10 days after the date of the 
publication of its notice under subsection 
(c) (3)) by the petitioner or any other per- 
son showing & proper interest in the subject 
matter of the investigation, and shall afford 
interested persons an opportunity to be pres- 
ent, to produce evidence, and to be heard at 
such hearing.” 

(g) Subsection (e) is amended by insert- 
ing after “such injury” the words “, as well 
as the appropriateness of adjustment assist- 
ance to remedy such injury”, and by adding 
the following new second sentence; “In ad- 
dition, the Tariff Commission shall find the 
probable effect of such increase or imposition 
upon consumers, including the price and 
availability of such article and the like or 
directly competitive article produced in the 
United States.” 

(h) Subsection (f) (1) is amended by in- 
serting “under subsection (b)” after “in 
each report” in the first sentence. 

(i) Subsection (f) (3) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) The report of the Tariff Commission 
of the facts disclosed by its investigation 
under subsection (c)(3) with respect to a 
firm or group of workers shall be made at the 
earliest practicable time, but not later than 
60 days after the date on which it receives 
the request of the President under subsec- 
tion (c)(3).” 

(j) Immediately after subsection (g), the 
following new subsection is added: 

“(h) For purposes of this title— 

“(1) the term ‘firm’ may include a sepa- 
rate establishment of a firm; and 

“(2) the term ‘group of workers’ may in- 
clude a group of workers of a separate es- 
tablishment of a firm.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ACTION AFTER TARIFF 
COMMISSION REPORTS 

Sec. 302. Section 302 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1902) is amended 
as follows: 

(a) The title is amended to read “PRESI- 
DENTIAL ACTION AFTER TARIFF COMMISSION RE- 
PORTS”. 

(b) Subsection (b) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Within 30 days after receiving a request 
for certification from a firm in an industry 
with respect to which the President has acted 
under subsection (a)(2), the Secretary of 
Commerce shall certify such firm as eligible 
to apply for adjustment assistance under 
chapter 2 unless he makes a determination 
that the increased quantities of imports have 
not been a substantial cause or threat of 
serious injury to such firm. Any such deter- 
mination shall be supported by written find- 
ings of fact and shall be issued within 30 
days after receipt of the initial request for 
certification unless, within that period, the 
Secretary notifies the firm that he requires 
it to submit additional information in order 
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to enable him to resolve specific questions 
as to the firm’s eligibility, in which event he 
shall issue his decision as to eligibility with- 
in 15 days after receiving such information.” 

(c) Subsection (b) (2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Within 30 days after receiving a request 
for certification from a group of workers in 
an industry with respect to which the Presi- 
dent has acted under subsection (a) (3), the 
Secretary of Labor shall certify such group of 
workers as eligible to apply for adjustment 
assistance under chapter 3 unless he makes a 
determination that the increased quantities 
of imports have not been a substantial cause 
or threat of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment of a significant number or proportion of 
workers of such workers’ firm or subdivision 
thereof. Any such determination shall be 
supported by written findings of fact and 
shall be issued within 30 days after receipt of 
the initial request for certification unless, 
within that period, the Secretary notifies 
the group of workers that he requires it to 
submit additional information in order to 
enable him to resolve specific questions as 
to the group’s eligibility, in which event he 
shall issue his decision as to eligibility within 
15 days after receiving such information.” 

(d) Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c)(1) After receiving a report of the 
Tariff Commission of the facts disclosed by 
its investigation under section 301(c) (3) 
with respect to any firm or group of workers, 
the President shall make his determination 
under section 301(c)(1) or (c)(2) at the 
earliest practicable time, but not later than 
30 days after the date on which he receives 
the Tariff Commission's report, unless, within 
such period, the President requests addi- 
tional factual information from the Tariff 
Commission. In this event, the Tariff Com- 
mission shall, not later than 25 days after 
the date on which it receives the Presi- 
dent’s request, furnish such additional fact- 
ual information in a supplemental report, 
and the President shall make his deter- 
mination not later than 15 days after the 
date on which he receives such supplemental 
report. 

“(2) The President shall promptly publish 
in the Federal Register a summary of each 
determination under section 301(c) with re- 
spect to any firm or group of workers. 

“(3) If the President makes an affirma- 
tive determination under section 301(c) with 
respect to any firm or group of workers, he 
shall promptly certify that such firm or 
group of workers is eligible to apply for ad- 
justment assistance. 

“(4) The President is authorized to exer- 
cise any of his functions with respect to de- 
terminations and certifications of eligibility 
of firms or workers to apply for adjustment 
assistance under section 301 and this section 
through such agency or other instrumental- 
ity of the United States Government as he 
may direct.” 


CERTIFICATION PROCEDURES FOR FIRMS 


Sec. 303. Section 311 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1911) is amended 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“(e) Certification procedures and forms 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to this section shall be designed 
to simplify and expedite the provision of ad- 
justment assistance to firms.” 

USE OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Sec. 304. Section 312(a) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1912(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of Commerce shall pro- 
vide adjustment assistance under sections 
313 and 314 to any firm whose adjustment 
proposal he has certified, unless he deter- 
mines that the same assistance can be pro- 
vided more expeditiously and effectively by 
one or more other agencies. In that event, 
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he shall refer the adjustment proposal to 
such other agency or agencies and shall take 
all steps necessary to assist the firm in secur- 
ing such assistance.” 


CONDITIONS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 305. Section 315(a) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1915(a)) is 
amended by inserting after “90 percent” the 
words “or, if the Secretary determines that 
the firm has already taken substantial meas- 
ures to assist its own economic adjustment, 
100 percent”. 


TAX ASSISTANCE TO FIRMS 


Sec. 306. Section 317(a)(2) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1917(2)) 
is amended by striking out “by the increased 
imports which the Tariff Commission has 
determined to result from concessions 
granted under trade agreements” and insert- 
ing in lleu thereof “by the increased quan- 
titles of imports identified by the Tariff 
Commission under section 301(b)(1) or by 
the President under section 301(c)(1), as 
the case may be”. 


AUTHORITY FOR ASSISTANCE TO WORKERS 


Sec. 307. Section 321 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1931) is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately before “The”, 
and by adding the following new subsection: 

“(b) Procedures and forms prescribed by 
the Secretary of Labor pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be designed to simplify and expe- 
dite the provision of adjustment assistance 
to workers,” 


INCREASED ASSISTANCE FOR WORKERS 


Sec. 308. (a) Section 323(e) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1942(e)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Whenever, with respect to any week 
of unemployment, the total amount payable 
to an adversely affected worker as remunera- 
tion for services performed during such 
week, as unemployment insurance, as a train- 
ing allowance referred to in subsection (d), 
and as a trade readjustment allowance— 

“(1) is less than 100 percent of his aver- 
age weekly wage, his trade readjustment al- 
lowance shall be increased by the amount of 
such insufficiency, or 

“(2) is more than 100 percent of his aver- 
age weekly wage, his trade readjustment al- 
lowance shall be reduced by the amount of 
such excess,” 

(b) The second sentence of section 326(a) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 
U.S.C. 1951(a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “To this end, and subject to this chap- 
ter, adversely affected workers shall be af- 
forded, where appropriate, the testing, coun- 
seling, training, and placement services and 
supportive and other services provided for 
under any Federal Law.” 

(c) Section 338(4) of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1978(4)) is amended 
by adding thereto the following new fourth 
sentence: “For purposes of this paragraph, 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized to issue 
regulations providing that the term ‘total 
wages’ may include the monetary equivalent 
of insurance, retirement, and other benefits 
obtained in addition to wages.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (c) shall apply with respect to as- 
sistance under chapter 3 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 for weeks of unemployment 
beginning on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


TARIFF ADJUSTMENT 

Sec. 309. Section 351 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1981) is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a)(1) is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the period “, tak- 
ing into account the probable effect of such 
increase or imposition upon consumers, in- 
cluding the price and availability of the im- 
ported article and the like or directly com- 
petitive domestic article, and upon com- 
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petition in the domestic markets for such 
articles”. 

(b) Subsection (d)(1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) (1) So long as any increase in, or iM- 
position of, any duty or other import restric- 
tion pursuant to this section remains in 
effect, the Tariff Commission shall keep under 
review, and make annual reports to the Pres- 
ident on— 

“(A) the specific efforts being made by the 
firms in the industry concerned to adjust to 
import competition, and other developments 
with respect to such industry, 

“(B) the effect of such increase or imposi- 
tion upon consumers, including the price and 
availability of the imported article and the 
directly competitive article produced in the 
United States, and upon competition in the 
domestic markets for such articles, and 

“(C) the impact upon United States ex- 
ports and exporters of any action taken by 
foreign countries as a consequence of such 
increase or imposition.” 

(c) Subsection (d)(2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) (2) No later than 2 years after the ef- 
fective date of a proclamation providing for 
the increase in, or imposition of, any duty or 
other import restriction pursuant to this 
section, or upon request of the President, or 
upon its own motion, the Tariff Commission 
shall advise the President of its judgment as 
to the probable economic effect on the in- 
dustry concerned of the reduction or termi- 
nation of such increase or imposition.” 

(d) Subsection (d) (3) is amended by add- 
ing thereto the following new second sen- 
tence: “Such petition shall include a detailed 
account of the specific efforts made by the 
firms in the industry to adjust to import 
competition after the effective date of such 
increase or imposition.” 

(e) Subsection (d) (4) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) (4) In advising the President under 
this subsection as to the probable economic 
effect on the industry concerned, the Tariff 
Commission shall take into account the spe- 
cific efforts made by the firms in such in- 
dustry to adjust to import competition, as 
well as all other economic factors which it 
considers relevant, including idling of pro- 
ductive facilities, inability to operate at a 
level of reasonable profit, and unemployment 
or underemployment. In so advising the 
President, the Tariff Commission shall also 
provide its judgment as to the probable ef- 
fect of the reduction or elimination, as the 
case may be, upon— 

“(A) consumers, including the price and 
availability of the imported article and the 
directly competitive article produced in the 
United States, and upon competition in the 
domestic markets for such articles, and 

“(B) United States exports and exporters 
affected by any action taken by foreign coun- 
tries as a consequence of the increase in, or 
imposition of, any duty or other import 
restriction pursuant to this section.” 


PUBLICITY 


Sec, 310. Title III of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 6—PUBLICITY 


“PUBLICITY OF ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


“Sec. 371. (a) The President shall take all 
appropriate steps to ensure that the adjust- 
ment assistance available under chapters 2 
and 3 is made known in a prompt and effec- 
tive manner throughout the United States 
to persons who might need such assistance, 
including persons in areas of substantial un- 
employment as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

“(b) In particular, the President shall di- 
rect the Departments of Commerce and 
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Labor, and such other agencies as he deems 
appropriate— 

“(1) to use their services and programs 
in the several States to furnish interested 
persons with information concerning the 
various kinds of adjustment assistance avail- 
able under chapters 2 and 3 and the proce- 
dures for obtaining such assistance, and 

“(2) to provide timely and appropriate 
assistance, through their field offices in the 
several States, to any person seeking to apply 
for, and to obtain, adjustment assistance 
under chapters 2 and 3. 

“(c) In any area of the United States 
where a language other than English is used 
by a significant number of persons, the Pres- 
ident shall ensure that information and as- 
sistance under this chapter are provided in 
both English and such other language.” 


AMENDMENTS TO AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS TRADE 
ACT OF 1965 

Sec, 311. (a) Section 302(a) of the Auto- 
motive Products Trade Act of 1965 (19 U.S.C. 
2022(a)) is amended by striking out “After 
the 90th day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act and before July 1, 1968, a peti- 
tion under section 301” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “A petition under section 301”. 

(b) The heading of section 302 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “SPECIAL 
AUTHORITY”, 

(c) Subsections (c), (d), and (g)(2) of 
section 302 of such Act are amended by 
striking out “the primary factor” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “a substantial fac- 
tor”. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to petitions filed 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
except that— 

(1) such amendments shall apply only 
with respect to dislocations which began 
after June 30, 1968, and 

(2) such amendments shall apply with 


respect to dislocations which began after 


June 30, 1968, and before July 1, 1971, only 
if the petition is filed on or before the 
90th day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


TITLE IV—NON-TARIFF BARRIERS TO 
TRADE LIBERALIZATION OF NON-TAR- 
IFF BARRIERS TO TRADE 


Sec. 401. (a) The Congress finds that non- 
tariff barriers and other distortions of in- 
ternational trade are reducing the growth 
of foreign markets for the products of 
United States agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, and commerce, diminishing the in- 
tended mutual benefits of reciprocal tariff 
concessions, and preventing the develop- 
ment of open and non-discrimiatory trade 
among nations, It is the will of the Congress 
that the President take all appropriate and 
feasible steps within his power to reduce 
and eliminate non-tariff barriers and other 
distortions of international trade in order 
to further the objective of establishing fair 
and equivalent conditions of access to mar- 
kets throughout the world. 

(b) As a means of pursuing this objective, 
the President is urged to negotiate agree- 
ments with other countries and instrumen- 
talities providing for the reciprocal reduction 
or elimination of non-tariff barriers and 
other distortions of international trade, with 
the objective of establishing fair and equiva- 
lent conditions of access for the articles con- 
cerned, including agricultural and industrial 
articles, to the markets of all the parties 
concerned. No such negotiation should take 
place, however, until all interested persons 
have been given a reasonable opportunity to 
present their views on any proposed agree- 
ment, until the President has obtained the 
advice of the Tariff Commission on the prob- 
able economic effect of such agreement, and 
only on the condition that such agreement 
shall not enter into force in the United States 
until the enactment of any necessary imple- 
menting legislation. 
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(c) Subsection (b) shall in no way be 
construed as prior approval of any legisla- 
tion that may be necessary to implement an 
agreement concerning non-tariff barriers and 
other distortions of international trade. 

(d) Before each negotiation under this 
section, the President shall, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, select two members (not of 
the same political party) of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and shall, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the President of the Senate, 
select two members (not of the same political 
party) of the Committee on Finance, who 
shall be accredited as members of the United 
States delegation to such negotiation. 


ELIMINATION OF AMERICAN SELLING PRICE 
SYSTEM 


Sec. 402. (a) The President is authorized to 
proclaim such modifications of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) as are required or appropriate to carry 
out— 

(1) part II of the Agreement Relating 
Principally to Chemicals, Supplementary to 
the Geneva (1967) Protocol to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, concluded 
among the European Economic Community, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States in Geneva on June 30, 1967, 
and 

(2) the Agreement effected in Geneva on 
June 30, 1967, by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the United States and Japan relating 
to certain canned clams and wool-knit 
gloves, 

(b) With respect to certain footwear pres- 
ently provided for in item 700.60 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States, the 
President is authorized— 

(1) to enter into a trade agreement pro- 
viding for the replacement of item 700.60 by 
one or more new items having product de- 
scriptions and rates of duty found by the 
Tariff Commission to result in duties sub- 
stantially equivalent to those resulting from 
the present law, which rates of duty shall be 
applied to values determined in accordance 
with the methods of valuation, other than 
American selling price, provided for in sec- 
tion 402 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 
1401a); and 

(2) to proclaim such modifications of 
subpart A (Footwear) of part 1 of schedule 
7 of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
as are required or appropriate to carry out 
such agreement and necessary to simplify 
product descriptions and eliminate anoma- 
lies of classification. 

(c) In a proclamation issued pursuant to 
this section, the President is authorized to 
simplify the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States by consolidating article descriptions, 
without changing rates of duty, with re- 
spect to articles which will be subject to 
full concession rates of duty that are iden- 
tical to one another in column numbered 1 
and to rates of duty that are identical to 
one another in column numbered 2. Any such 
consolidation shall become effective on the 
date the full concession rates of duty become 
effective for such articles, 

(d) The President is authorized at any 
time to terminate, in whole or in part, any 
proclamation issued pursuant to this section. 


APPLICATION OF RELATED PROVISIONS 


Sec. 403. (a) For purposes of section 256 (4) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 
U.S.C. 1886(4)), each full concession rate of 
duty proclaimed pursuant to section 402 of 
this Act increased by 100 percent thereof 
shall be treated as the rate of duty existing 
on July 1, 1967. 

(b) For purposes of general headnote 4 of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C, 1202), a rate of duty proclaimed pur- 
suant to section 402 of this Act shall be 
treated as a rate of duty proclaimed pur- 
suant to a concession granted in a trade 
agreement. 
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CONSEQUENTIAL AMENDMENTS OF TARIFF 
SCHEDULES OF UNITED STATES 

Src. 404. As of the effective date of a proc- 
lamation issued pursuant to section 402(a) 
or 402(b) of this Act, the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States are amended by those of 
the following paragraphs which apply to the 
articles to which such proclamation relates: 

(1) Part 3E of schedule 1 is amended by 
striking out the rate of duty in column num- 
bered 2 for item 114.05 and by inserting in 
such column “35¢ per Ib.” and “35% ad val.” 
for the articles provided for in items 114.04 
and 114.06, respectively, proclaimed pursuant 
to section 402(a) of this Act, and by striking 
out headnote 1 and the headnote heading 
preceding it. 

(2) Part 1 of schedule 4 is amended by 
striking out the rates of duty in column 
numbered 2 in subparts B and C and by in- 
serting in such column “7e per lb. + 75% 
ad val.” for the articles provided for in each 
item proclaimed pursuant to section 402(a) 
of this Act, and by striking out headnotes 4 
and 5 and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“4, The ad valorem rates provided for in 
this part shall be applied to values deter- 
mined in accordance with the methods of 
valuation provided for in section 402(a) 
through (d) of this Act (19 U.S.C. 140la(a) 
through (d)).” 

(3) Part 1A of schedule 7 is amended by 
providing for the one or more new items re- 
ferred to in section 402(b)(1) of this Act 
a rate of duty in column numbered 2 that is 
twice the rate provided in column numbered 
1 for such item or items, respectively, and 
by striking out headnote 3(b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 

“(b) The ad valorem rates provided for 
in the items proclaimed in such proclama- 
tion as may be issued pursuant to section 
402(b)(1) of the International Trade Act 
of 1971 shall be applied to values determined 
in accordance with the methods of valuation 
provided for in section 402(a) through (d) 
of this Act (19 U.S.C. 140la(a) through 
(d)).” 

(4) Part 1C of schedule 7 is amended by 
striking out the rate of duty in column num- 
bered 2 for item 704.55 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “40¢ per lb. + 35% ad val”, and 
by striking out headnote 4 and inserting in 
leu thereof: 

“4. The ad valorem rates provided for in 
item 704.55 shall be applied to values deter- 
mined in accordance with the methods of 
valuation provided for in section 402(a) 
through (d) of this Act (19 U.S.C. 140la (a) 
through (d)).” 

CONSEQUENTIAL AMENDMENTS OF OTHER PRO- 
VISIONS OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 

Sec. 405. As of the date the American sell- 
ing price system of customs valuation is 
eliminated, pursuant to sections 402 and 404 
of this Act, for all articles now subject to 
that system— 

(1) Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1336) is amended by striking out— 

(A) subsection (b), 

(B) “and in basis of value” in subsec- 
tion (c), 

(C) “or in basis of value” in subsections 
(da) and (f), and 

(D) subsection (j). 

(2) Section 402 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1401a) is amended by striking out 
everything in subsection (a) which follows 
“constructed value” and precedes the pe- 
riod, and by striking out subsection (e). 

(3) Section 402a of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1402) is amended by striking out 
everything in subsection (a) which follows 
“cost of production” and precedes the pe- 
riod, and by striking out subsection (g). 
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TITLE V—COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 
WITH CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


AUTHORITY TO ENTER INTO COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 501. In the case of a country with 
which the United States has diplomatic re- 
lations, but to the products of which it de- 
nies most-favored-nation treatment, the 
President may make a commercial agree- 
ment with such country providing such 
treatment to one or more products of that 
country whenever he determines that such 
agreement is in the national interest and is 
likely to result in commercial benefits to the 
United States equivalent to those provided 
by the agreement to the other party. 


BENEFIT TO BE PROVIDED BY COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 502. The commercial benefits to the 
United States to be obtained in a com- 
mercial agreement may be of the following 
kind, but need not be restricted thereto: 

(a) arrangements for the protection of 
industrial rights and processes; 

(b) arrangements for the settlement of 
commercial differences and disputes; 

(c) arrangements for participation in 
trade fairs and exhibits, for sending of 
trade missions, and for facilitation of en- 
try and travel of commercial representa- 
tives; or 

(d) most-favored-nation treatment with 
respect to duties or other restrictions on 
the imports of the products of the United 
States, and other arrangements that may 
secure market access and assure fair treat- 
ment for products of the United States. 


PROVISIONS TO BE INCLUDED IN COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 503. A commercial agreement shall— 

(a) be limited to an initial period spec- 
ified in the agreement which shall be no 
more than 3 years from the time the agree- 
ment becomes effective; 

(b) be subject to suspension or termination 
in whole or in part at any time upon rea- 
sonable notice; 

(c) provide for consultations at regular 
intervals for the purpose of reviewing the 
operation of the agreement and relevant as- 
pects of relations between the United States 
and the other party; and 

(d) be renewable for additional periods, 
each not to exceed three years. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF MOST-FPAVORED- 
NATION TREATMENT 


Sec. 504. (a) In order to carry out a 
commercial agreement and notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the Presi- 
dent may by proclamation extend, for the 
period of effectiveness of the agreement, most- 
favored-nation treatment to one or more 
products of the other party. 

(b) The President may at any time sus- 
pend or terminate in whole or in part any 
proclamation issued under subsection (a). 
The President shall suspend or terminate 
such proclamation whenever he determines 
that— 

(1) the other party is no longer fulfilling 
its obligations under the agreement; or 

(2) the suspension or termination of the 
agreement is in the national interest. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Src. 505. Before the negotiation of a com- 
mercial agreement under this title, the 
President— 

(1) shall seek information and advice with 
respect to such agreement from the interested 
departments and agencies of the United 
States Government, from interested persons, 
and from such other sources as he may deem 
appropriate; and 

(2) shall, upon the recommendation of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
select two members (not of the same politi- 
cal party) of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and shall, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the Senate, select 
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two members (not of the same political 
party) of the Committee on Finance, who 
shall be accredited as members of the United 
States delegation to such negotiation. 


TRANSMISSION OF REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 506. The President shall submit to the 
Congress an annual report on the commercial 
agreements program instituted under this 
title. Such report shall include information 
regarding negotiations, benefits obtained as 
a result of commercial agreements, the texts 
of any such agreements, and other informa- 
tion relating to the program. 


RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 507. (a) This title shall not apply to 
any agreement made with a country whose 
products are receiving, when such agreement 
is made, the benefits of trade agreement con- 
cessions extended pursuant to section 231(b) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 
1861(b)). 

(b) General headnote 3(e) to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the colon ", unless a proclamation is 
in effect with respect to such country or area 
under section 504(a) of the International 
Trade Act of 1971”. 

(c) Headnote 4 to part 5B of schedule 1 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) is repealed. 


TITLE VI—ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
EXPORTS 
DRAWBACK OF CERTAIN DUTIES AND INDIRECT 
TAXES 


Sec. 601. (a) Section 313(b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1313(b)) is amended 
by striking out “of the same kind and qual- 
ity” and inserting in lieu thereof “of a sim- 
ilar kind and quality”. 

(b) Section 313 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1313) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(k) Whenever the President determines 
that such action is in the national interest, 
he is authorized, upon the exportation of 
articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, to allow as drawback an 
amount equal to such local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes as he finds are borne by such ex- 
ported articles and by merchandise, services, 
and property used in the manufacture or 
production of such articles.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall take ef- 
fect on the 90th day after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


TITLE VII —UNFAIR IMPORT 
COMPETITION 


ANTIDUMPING ACT, 1921 


Sec. 701. (a) Section 201(a) of the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921 (19 U.S.C. 160(a)), is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 

“In determining whether an industry in 
the United States is being or is likely to be 
injured, the said Commission shall consider 
whether the industry is suffering, or is likely 
to suffer, from depressed prices, a decline 
in production, and unemployment or under- 
employment.” 

(b) Section 201 of the Antidumping Act, 
1921 (19 U.S.C. 160), is amended by adding 
thereto the following new subsections: 

“(d) During the course of each dumping 
investigation under this section, public hear- 
ings shall be held, after reasonable notice, 
pertaining to, and in advance of, the Sec- 
retary’s determination with respect to fair 
value under subsection (a) of this section, 
and the Commission's determination with 
respect to an industry of the United States 
under subsection (a) of this section. A 
transcript shall be made of all testimony and 
exhibits presented at such hearing. 

“(e) The Secretary shall make his deter- 
mination under subsection (a) of this section 
within 6 months after the question of dump- 
ing has been raised by or presented to him 
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or any person to whom authority under this 
section has been delegated. If, however, prior 
to the termination of the 6 months, the Sec- 
retary makes and publishes in the Federal 
Register a finding that a fair and thorough 
investigation cannot be made within that 
time, the Secretary shall have up to 3 addi- 
tional months within which to make his 
determination. 

“(f) For the purposes of this section, the 
question of dumping shall be deemed to have 
been raised or presented on the date on 
which a notice is published in the Federal 
Register that information relating to dump- 
ing has been received in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

(c) Section 202(b) (2) and section 202(c) 
(2) of the Antidumping Act, 1921 (19 U.S.C. 
161(b) (2) and (c)(2)), is each amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) other differences in circumstances of 
sale, including, but not limited to, differ- 
ences in terms of sale, credit terms, and 
advertising, distribution, and marketing 
costs, so long as such differences may be 
reasonably related to the sale of the foreign 
merchandise under consideration, or”. 

(d) Section 202 of the Antidumping Act, 
1921 (19 U.S.C. 161), is amended by adding 
thereto the following new subsection: 

“(d) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the basis for the finding made under 
section 201(a) no longer exists with respect 
to all or any part of the foreign merchandise 
covered by such finding, he shall modify or 
revoke such fin n 

(e) Section 210 of the Antidumping Act, 
1921 (19 U.S.C. 169), is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately before “That” and adding 
thereto the following new subsection: 

“(b) The determination of the Secretary 
and of the Commission under section 201(a) 
shall be subject to judicial review in the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in the manner prescribed in section 
2112 of title 28 of the United States Code.” 

(f) Section 213 of the Antidumping Act, 
1921 (19 U.S.C. 171), is redesignated sec- 
tion 214, and the following new section is 
inserted immediately following section 212: 


“RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 213. The Secretary shall make rules 
and regulations necessary for the enforce- 
ment of this Act. Such rules and regulations 
shall be of sufficient specificity to afford any 
interested person a reasonable opportunity 
to determine whether a class or kind of for- 
eign merchandise is likely to be sold in the 
United States at less than fair value.” 

(g) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) through (f) of this section shall take ef- 
fect on the 180th day after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


COUNTERVAILING DUTY LAW 


Sec. 702. (a) Section 303 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1303) is amended to read 
as follows: 


“COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


“Sec. 303. (a)(1) Whenever any country, 
dependency, colony, province, or other polit- 
ical subdivision of government, person, 
partnership, association, cartel, or corpora- 
tion, shall pay or bestow, directly or indirect- 
ly, any county or grant upon the manufac- 
ture or production or export of any article 
or merchandise manufactured or produced 
in such country, dependency, colony, prov- 
ince, or other political subdivision of gov- 
ernment, then upon the importation of such 
article or merchandise into the United States, 
whether the same shall be imported directly 
from the country of production or otherwise, 
and whether such article or merchandise is 
imported in the same condition as when ex- 
ported from the country of production or 
has been changed in condition by remanu- 
facture or otherwise, there shall be levied and 
paid, in all such cases, in addition to any 
duties otherwise imposed, a duty equal to the 
net amount of such bounty or grant, how- 
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ever the same be paid or bestowed. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall determine, within 
12 months after the date on which the ques- 
tion is presented to him, whether any bounty 
or grant is being paid or bestowed. 

“(2) In the case of any imported article 
or merchandise entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1975, duties may be imposed under 
this section only if there is an affirmative 
determination by the Tariff Commission un- 
der subsection (b) (1). 

“(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
from time to time ascertain and determine, 
or estimate, the net amount of each such 
bounty or grant, and shall declare the net 
amount so determined or estimated. 

“(4) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make all regulations he may deem necessary 
for the identification of such articles and 
merchandise and for the assessment and 
collection of the duties under this section. 
All determinations by the Secretary under 
this subsection and all determinations by 
the Tariff Commission under subsection (b) 
(1), whether affirmative or negative, shall be 
published in the Federal Register. 

“(b)(1) Whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury has determined under subsection 
(a) that a bounty or grant is being paid or 
bestowed with respect to any article or mer- 
chandise entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after January 1, 
1975, he shall— 

“(A) so advise the United States Tariff 
Commission, and the Commission shall de- 
termine within 3 months thereafter, and af- 
ter such investigation as it deems necessary, 
whether an industry in the United States is 
being or is likely to be materially injured, 
or is prevented from being established. by 
reason of the importation of such article or 
merchandise into the United States; and 
the Commission shall notify the Secretary 
of its determination; and 

“(B) require, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the suspension of liquidation 
as to such article or merchandise entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion, on or after the 30th day after the date 
of the publication in the Federal Register of 
his determination under subsection (a) (1), 
and such suspension of liquidation shall 
continue until the further order of the Sec- 
retary or until he has made public an order 
as provided for in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

“(2) If the determination of the Tariff 
Commission under subparagraph (A) is in 
the affirmative, the Secretary shall make 
public an order directing the assessment and 
collection of duties in the amount of such 
bounty or grant as is from time to time as- 
certained and determined, or estimated, un- 
der subsection (a). 

“(c) An affirmative determination by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under subsection 
(a) (1) with respect to any imported article 
or merchandise entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption (1) before Jan- 
uary 1, 1975, or (2) on or after January 1, 
1975, but with respect to which the Tariff 
Commission has made an affirmative deter- 
mination under subsection (b) (1), shall ap- 
ply with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption on 
or after the 30th day after the date of the 
publication in the Federal Register of such 
determination by the Secretary. 

“(d) During the course of each investiga- 
tion under this section, public hearings shall 
be held, after reasonable notice, pertaining 
to, and in advance of, any determination of 
the Secretary of the Treasury under subsec- 
tion (a) and of the Tariff Commission under 
subsection (b)(1). A transcript shall be 
made of all testimony and exhibits pre- 
sented at such hearing. 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury determines that the basis for his deter- 
mination under subsection (a) or his order 
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under subsection (b)(2) no longer exists 
with respect to all or any part of the mer- 
chandise involved, he shall modify or revoke 
such determination or order. 

“({) Any determination of the Secretary 
of the Treasury under subsection (a) and of 
the Tariff Commission under subsection 
(b) (1) shall be subject to judicial review 
in the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals in the manner prescribed in 
section 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 

“(g) In recognition of the authority given 
to the Tariff Commission by subsection (b), 
the President is urged to negotiate an inter- 
national agreement with other countries that 
would impose significant and enforceable 
restraints upon their use of subsidies (or 
other incentives haying the effect of sub- 
sidies) on both agricultural and industrial 
exports. However, such authority given to the 
Tariff Commission shall terminate upon any 
date prior to January 1, 1975, which the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution or the Presi- 
dent by proclamation may designate.” 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the amendments made by subsection (a) 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(2) The last sentence of section 303 (a) (1) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (as added by sub- 
section (a) of this section) shall apply only 
with respect to questions presented on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

UNFAIR PRACTICES LAW 

Sec, 703. Section 337(d) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1337(d)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) The final findings of the Commis- 
sion shall be transmitted with the record to 
the President at the earliest practicable 
time, but not later than 6 months after the 
date on which the complaint is filed or the 
Investigation is begun upon its own initia- 
tive. If, however, prior to the termination of 
the 6 months, the Commission makes and 
publishes in the Federal Register a deter- 
mination that its final findings cannot rea- 
sonably be made within that time, the Com- 
mission shall have up to 3 additional months 
within which to make such findings.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am very pleased to 
yield to the distinguished cosponsor of the 
bill, the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I ap- 
preciate greatly the proposal which is 
now being made with respect to trade 
legislation. Secondly, I wish to underline 
what the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) has already made clear—that 
we felt we needed a positive alternative 
to the Trade Act of 1970 to which we ob- 
jected, which was heavily loaded with 
quotas, and which we felt, at the end 
of the last session, would bring our trade 
wars harmful alike to the economy of the 
United States and the world and detri- 
mental to the world’s peace. 

I would like to ask the Senator if he 
would join me in a few thoughts about 
what is occurring in the world with re- 
spect to trade, because it seems to me 
we have a very special message in this 
bill with respect to Japan and with re- 
spect to the European Common Market. 

First with respect to Japan, as recently 
as this morning the Secretary of Com- 
merce testified before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, saying that negotiations for a volun- 
tary textile agreement on woolen and 
manmade fibers have continued rather 
desultorily, but have continued, since 
the end of last year, and he does not yet 
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see a result. He made it clear, however, 
that the administration is serious about 
the need, in his judgment, for some kind 
of quota bill regulating imports of 
woolen and manmade textile and ap- 
parels in the absence of an agreement 
with Japan. Such an agreement is, in 
turn, the key to an agreement with other 
countries whose exports to this country, 
it is felt, in their weight and immediacy, 
bear too heavily on the American ability 
to absorb that kind of competition. 

Mr. President, this is extremely serious, 
for this reason: If we have a quota bill 
for anything, it is our conviction, and we 
expressed it last year, that we are likely 
to have a Christmas tree bill with quotas 
for many products. As the hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 91st 
Congress made clear, many industries 
have a better case for special protection 
than the textile industry. Retaliation in- 
evitably would result and we again would 
face the real and present danger of a 
trade war which could be so very harm- 
ful to the world’s economy, including the 
economy of the most powerful nation on 
earth, ourselves. That is one threat. 

I must strongly hope, as Secretary 
Stans himself hoped this morning, that 
statesmanship both in the United States 
and Japan could resolve this dilemma 
and thus obviate the need for the admin- 
istration’s backing any kind of quota 
bill, even in this area of textiles. 

The other point I wish to make to my 
colleagues is with respect to the Euro- 
pean Common Market. We are now en- 
gaged in a great effort to bring the 
United Kingdom, and perhaps a few 
other European countries of the so-called 
EFTA group into the Common Market. 
The enlargement of the Common Market 
to include the United Kingdom and other 
applicant nations is critically essential, 
in my judgment and that of many others, 
to the future progression of the eco- 
nomics and politics cf the free world and 
for strengthening the prospects of world 
peace, 

Yet, at one and the same time, the 
European Common Market itself is well 
down the road to creating a preferential 
trading system with certain States bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean and with 
selected African states, primarily those 
which, in previous times, had an admin- 
istrative relationship with France. Such 
preferential arrangements are an open 
violation of the Most Favored Nation 
Provision and in contradiction to the 
scheme of non-reciprocal, ,eneralized 
tariff preferences for the developing na- 
tions of the world. The scheme has been 
recently agreed to by 120 nations of the 
world in the 25th anniversary session of 
the United Nations. 

In addition, there is the complication 
of the Common Market agricultural pol- 
icy of the European Common Market 
which is highly protectionist in its im- 
plications. If the Common Market per- 
sists in these courses, then again a re- 
sponse is likely to be triggered in the 
United States of a highly protectionist 
character which would not serve the best 
interests of the free world. 

Again, Mr. President, I hope that 
statesmanship and a broader outlook 
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will prevail in the European Common 
Market, as in the textile negotiations 
with Japan. 

The legislation which the Senator 
from Oklahoma has introduced for him- 
self, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MONDALE), myself, and others, is ex- 
pressly tailored to give the President, 
flexible authority to deal with emerging 
trade problems. Rather than using the 
cutlass, we propose to use the scalpel, and 
we put the power in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive to do so. 

I have emphasized the complexity, the 
interconnection, and the delicacy of 
these problems, Mr. President, only be- 
cause I wish to emphasize the soundness 
of the remedies proposed, including im- 
proved adjustment systems, liberalizing 
the escape clause under the U.S. trade 
laws, calling for action against nontariff 
barriers, giving the President authority 
to open trade negotiations with Eastern 
Europe, and providing export incen- 
tives among other provisions. 

Finally, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Oklahoma will bear with me an- 
other instant—I think it is critically im- 
portant—I just wish our voices—those of 
Senator Harris, Senator MONDALE, My- 
self, and the rest of us—could be loud 
enough, in a symbolic sense, to be heard 
by all the people of the country and all 
our colleagues. I cannot overestimate 
this, Mr. President, and last year we had 
a foretaste of the tensions which can be 
created within the free world, among the 
nations who are our best friends, the 
dangers from unwise trade moves 
whether they originate in Japan, in the 
European Common Market, or in the 
United States. I think it is our duty, be- 
cause we haye a representative form of 
Government—we are sent here for a term 
of years, to look at the situation at least 
over a period of years, not just for the 
immediate transitory problems of today 
and tomorrow. 

We have a duty, in my judgment a 
solemn duty, to call to the people’s at- 
tention how right here with the bill there 
could be the genesis of either a future 
of trade peace or a future of conflict, a 
future of reason and economic well-being 
for the world, with an opportunity to 
close the gap between the developing and 
the developed nations—which is widen- 
ing, not closing, as matters stand today— 
or a period of economic depression for 
the whole of mankind. The economic will 
bring of the world is dependent on 
amicable and expanding trading rela- 
tionships. These things are directly in- 
herent in this very bill, one of the most 
important submitted to this Congress, 
which the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) is submitting for all of us here 
today. I hope, Mr. President, that com- 
mentators, editors, those who make pub- 
lic opinion, and our colleagues will take 
the deep interest in the question which is 
here posed and which so very urgently 
deserves attention. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. I concur in the sentiments which 
he has expressed. 


February 17, 1971 


S. 835—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS SET- 
TLEMENT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1971, a bill designed to provide justice 
for the Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts of 
Alaska. The distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
and I announced our intention on Feb- 
ruary 9 to introduce this bill. We have 
since been joined by Senators GRAVEL, 
STEVENS, by request, Hart, McGovern, 
CRANSTON, TUNNEY, MONDALE, and 
HUGHES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 835) to provide for the 
settlement of certain land claims of Alas- 
ka Natives, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Harris for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill basically sets 
forth the position of the Alaska Fed- 
eration of Natives. It is an alternative 
to S. 35, a bill which has previously been 
introduced and is now pending before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. The bill basically provides for 
60 million acres in settlement for the 
Alaska Natives, as well as making provi- 
sions in other important respects which 
we have previousy discussed here in the 
Senate, both during this session and the 
last. Hearings are beginning in the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee to- 
morrow, Mr. President, and I intend to 
be there at that time and speak out 
against the pending bill, S. 35, and in fa- 
vor of this bill, which I think more near- 
ly represents justice and equity for the 
Natives of Alaska. 

I think it is highly important that the 
attention of Indian organizations and 
tribes all over America be focused on this 
issue. I believe if that is done and if there 
is a strong lobbying effort from all over 
the country, as was true in regard to the 
Taos land claim last year, that the Sen- 
ate and Congress will come to see the 
importance of this issue for the whole 
country, and will be persuaded of the 
justice of the position of the Alaska Fed- 
eration of Natives, which is reflected in 
the bill I now introduce. 

I believe it will be a tragic mistake, Mr. 
President, if the committee or the Senate 
rushes forward with legislation which 
does less than the provisions of this bill, 
and it will be my effort and the effort of 
others to delay any kind of precipitate 
attempt to pass a bill which does not do 
justice, until Senators and others can 
come to see the justice of the claims of 
the Alaska Federation of Natives and the 
people whom they represent. 

Mr. President, the major thrust and 
purpose of this bill is to insure that the 
right of self-determination is preserved 
for the natives of Alaska. This right can 
only be guaranteed if sufficient lands are 
provided in the settlement for the na- 
tives. The Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts 
of Alaska depend upon the land and the 
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inland and coastal waters for their live- 
lihood. Vast amounts of land are needed 
to support the natives, and it therefore 
becomes essential that we do not destroy 
the culture of the Alaska natives by fail- 
ing to provide an adequate land settle- 
ment. 

The Alaska Federation of Natives and 
the National Congress of American In- 
dians adopted a resolution last year 
which highlights the importance of the 
land, which reads in part: 

To deny the Alaska Natives an adequate 
land base .. . will contribute to their de- 
pendency, to the disintegration of their com- 
munities, and to the erosion of their cul- 
tures, To strip the Alaska Natives of their 
land will destroy their traditional self-suf- 
ficiency, and it is certain to create among 
them bitterness toward other Alaskans and 
> deep distrust of our institutions and our 
aws. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Alaska Federation of Natives in 
December of last year, the board con- 
cluded that, among other things, a basic 
element of the settlement of the claims 
would be confirmation of title to 60 
million acres of land in the native vil- 
lages and regions over which the native 
people have asserted dominion through 
use and occupancy from time imme- 
morial. 

This request is altogether reasonable 
since 60 million acres is less than 17 per- 
cent of the lands to which the natives 
have a valid legal claim. 

The natives are convinced, and I agree, 
that to provide them with only 10 mil- 
lion acres, as the Senate did last year 
when considering S. 1830, would almost 
immediately destroy their historic way 
of life. We would therefore deprive the 
natives of the right of self-determina- 
tion, a right which the President stated 
the American Indian is entitled to in his 
address last summer on Indian affairs. 

The bill we are introducing today 
would preserve the right of self-deter- 
mination by providing the natives with 
60 million acres. 

The right of self-determination is 
further preserved in this bill by requir- 
ing that three of the members of the 
Commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to prepare the final membership 
roles and perform other tasks be natives. 
The bill before the Senate last year re- 
quired that only two members be natives 
and unfortunately my amendment to re- 
quire three of the members to be natives 
was defeated. 

The provision in the Senate bill of last 
year which terminated the services of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is also 
omitted from the bill we are introduc- 
ing. This is a matter which should be 
left to the determination of the natives 
themselves, and not the Congress. 

Senator KENNEDY was absolutely cor- 
rect in stating on the floor of the Sen- 
ate last week that “an Alaska claims 
settlement is not a welfare bill. It does 
not, as he stated, “refiect generosity on 
the part of Congress in giving some- 
thing to the native people of Alaska,” but 
is a compromise by both the United 
States and the Eskimos, Indians, and 
Aleuts of Alaska. 
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This is one of the most important pieces 
of Indian legislation that will ever be 
considered by this body. It is therefore 
essential that the rights of the natives, 
and their needs, be closely examined. 
What we do will have an impact on this 
country for years to come. This thought 
was eloquently expressed by William L. 
Hensley, an Eskimo leader who is a mem- 
ber of the Alaska State Senate and a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Americans for Indian Opportunity, when 
he said: 

We are testing the American political 
system ... We know the history of our 
country in dealing with the American In- 
dian and we want to see a final chapter not 
written in blood or in deception or in in- 
justice . . . If there is no settlement or a 
poor one, we will have a generation of 
leaders who fought for years to protect their 
land and lost. This may start a chain of 
events in which it is seen by future genera- 
tions of Natives as a disaster for us—an in- 
justice that will mar the relations between 
Natives and whites for many years. It may 
bring defeatism to the people and prevent 
us from becoming an integral part of Alas- 
ka’s social and economic development. Our 
present political influence will diminish and 
the efforts to develop our communities will 
falter. 


I have also been impressed by the firm 
resolve displayed by Don Wright, presi- 
dent of the Alaska Federation of Natives, 
to see that justice is achieved for the 
natives. 

In view of what the native leaders 
themselves are saying, and in consid- 
eration of their legal rights, their so- 
cial and economic needs, the settlement 
proposed in the bill we are introducing 
is just, reasonable, and responsive. 

The battle cry of the natives—“Take 
our land, take our life’—must not go 
unheeded. 


FUELS AND ENERGY HEARINGS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the able Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) calling attention to public 
hearings that have been scheduled on 
Senate Resolution 45, which authorizes 
a study of national fuels and energy 
policy. 

There being no objection, Mr. JACK- 
son’s statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. President, I wish to announce for 
the information of the Members of the Sen- 
ate and other interested persons that open, 
public hearings have been scheduled on S. 
Res. 45, a resolution sponsored by the senior 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Randolph) 
and myself authorizing a study of national 
fuels and energy policy, for February 25. The 
hearing will begin at 10:00 a.m. in room 3110 
New Senate Office Building. 

The Committee has invited certain repre- 
sentative spokesmen from the fuels and 
energy industry, consumer organizations and 
conservation groups to present testimony on 
the subject covered by the resolution. The 
members of the Senate and other interested 
citizens are cordially invited to attend this 
hearing. 
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ORDER FOR THE SUSPENSION OF 
THE OPERATION OF RULE XXII 
UNTIL 12 NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a bit earlier today I asked unani- 
mous consent that the able Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes tomorrow at 
the beginning of the session, and that 
the Senate, when it completes its busi- 
ness today, stand in recess until 11:45 
a.m. tomorrow. 

This was with the understanding, Mr. 
President, that the 1 hour of debate 
under rule XXII would not start run- 
ning until the conclusion of the remarks 
of the able Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS). 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the operation of Senate rule XXII 
be suspended tomorrow until 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow will be 
as follows: 

The Senat? will convene at 11:45 a.m., 
following a recess. 

Immediately following the prayer and 
the approval of the Journal, if there is 
no objection, and the recognition of the 
majority ane minority leaders, the able 
senior Senator from New York (Mr, 
Javits) will be recognized for a time not 
to extend beyond 12 o’clock. 

At 12 o’clock meridian, the 1 hour of 
debate under rule XXII will begin. The 
time will be equally divided between the 
minority leader and the majority leader, 
or their designees. 

At the close of that 1 hour, circa 1 p.m. 
tomorrow, there will be an automatic 
quorum call under the rule, and upon 
the ascertainment of a quorum, an auto- 
matic rollcall vote under the rule will 
ensue. 

Hence, there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote beginning at approximately 1:15 
p.m. tomorrow on the motions to invoke 
cloture on the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 9. 
Presumably the majority leader will ar- 
range tomorrow for the transaction of 
routine morning business with a 3- 
minute limitation on speeches to occur 
following the vote on cloture if the clo- 
ture motion fails. When the Senate com- 
pletes its business tomorrow, under the 
previous order, it will stand in recess 
until 12 o'clock meridian on Friday next. 


RECESS TO 11:45 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 11:45 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 18, 1971, at 11:45 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate February 17, 1971: 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Pinkney Calvin Walker, of Missouri, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
22, 1972, vice Carl E. Bagge, resigned. 

CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 

Maj. Gen. David Stuart Parker ESYA 

ESS Army of the United States, to be Gov- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ernor of the Canal Zone for a term of 4 years, 
vice Maj. Gen. Walter P. Leber. 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 
To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Walter Philip Leber, EZZ. 
U.S. Army. 
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The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Alfred Dodd Starbird BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

IN THE NAVY 

Comdr. Edgar D. Mitchell, U.S. Navy, for 
permanent promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain in the Navy in accordance with article 
II, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution. 
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WELFARE AND REVENUE SHARING 
PROGRAMS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
a recent column by Jack Bell, a syndi- 
cated columnist of the Gannett News 
Service. 

Mr. Bell contrasts the present welfare 
system and its inadequacies with the pro- 
posed family assistance plan, which he 
correctly describes as not being welfare 
reform at all. 

In addition, he comments upon the 
recent proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment take over from the States the entire 
cost of welfare. 

I think that the Senate should pay par- 
ticular attention to Mr. Bell’s disclosure 
that if the Federal Government does as- 
sume the full burden of welfare costs, 
three States—Massachusetts, California, 
and New York—would receive 51 percent 
of the Federal welfare expenditures. 
Thus, more than half of the tax expendi- 
ture for welfare would come from citizens 
of 47 States to maintain the bloated re- 
lief rolls of only three States. 

As I have said many times, what we 
need is true welfare reform. Thus far, 
all we have received are ideas for welfare 
expansion. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bell’s column be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE STATES WOULD Get 51 PERCENT OF 
FEDERAL WELFARE AID 
(By Jack Bell) 

WASHINGTON.—The Democratic Congress 
appears heading now toward substituting for 
President Nixon’s $6 billion revenue sharing 
program a federal takeover of skyrocketing 
state welfare costs. 

In a bold political maneuver that could 
backfire explosively, Chairman Wilbur Mills, 
D-Ark., is rattling the keys to the House Ways 
and Means Committee vault in search of a 
secure burial place for revenue sharing. At 
his elbow is Rep. John Byrnes, R-Wis. 

A great deal already is being made of the 
Mills-Byrnes alternative that would have 
Washington pick up the full tab for all relief 
costs. This would lift a heavy burden off the 
states and might, in the end, be as profit- 
able to them as revenue-sharing. 

The alternative is attractive also in the re- 
spect that it presumably would cost no more 


in the overall than the $4.4 billion Washing- 
ton is doling out annually for welfare pro- 
grams, plus what the states themselves put 
into this field. But the proposal runs against 
the grain of the Nixon Administration’s goal 
of decentralization of government functions. 

The nation’s governors have been passing 
resolutions for years urging the federal gov- 
ernment to hand over to their hard-pressed 
states some of the revenues it takes out of 
them. Lately they have grown dispirited 
about this and have started plugging finan- 
cial action that would give them relief from 
relief. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York has 
been in the thick of this effort. As a pro- 
claimed champion of revenue sharing, he has 
recently soft-pedalled his appeals for a wel- 
fare takeover. He obviously would like to 
have both. He would not have too much diffi- 
culty settling for either. 

A hidden bomb lies behind the door. If the 
federal government actually agreed to pay 
the full relief bill, New York, California and 
Massachusetts would get 51 per cent of the 
money flowing out of the treasury. 

It can be argued that the three states have 
the greatest number of relief clients. But it 
also can be said that they have outstripped 
other states in making the welfare way of 
life more attractive. 

Perhaps the governors of Florida, Missis- 
sippi and Montana, for example, would be 
content to have their colleagues get a larger 
share of the pie than they as long as they 
got rid of their own relief burdens. But you 
can already hear the screams of House and 
Senate members whose states would be faced 
with taking the short end of the stick. 

Whatever happens to welfare “reform’”— 
and everybody is for it—President Nixon’s 
heralded family assistance plan is in trouble 
from which he may never be able to extricate 
it. Now there is talk that instead of guaran- 
teeing a $1,600 annual income for four per- 
sons, the figure may go up to $2,500 or even 
$3,000. 

Chairman Russell B. Long, D-La., of the 
Senate Finance Committee and Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd, Jr., D-Va., who has compiled a not- 
able record of looking after the taxpayers’ 
interests, have laid down a scathing indict- 
ment of the family assistance plan. 

Long contends, and Byrd agrees, that as it 
now stands the President’s proposal would 
boost the number of persons on relief rolls 
from the present 10 million to 24 million. The 
increased cost to the government is calcu- 
lated at $4.5 billion a year. 

Long and Byrd have said flatly that what 
is being presented as a work incentive plan 
will work in exactly the opposite direction. 
They document the case that under the plan 
relief families would be better off, cashwise, 
if fathers deserted them and kept for them- 
selves what they could make on a job. 

Nobody in his right mind is going to “re- 
form” relief in that direction. The level of 
common sense may not be too high in Con- 
gress at times, but few lawmakers can be that 
dumb. 


COSTS OF WASTE 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, one of the 
major challenges facing our Nation is the 
development of effective methods and in- 
centives for recycling waste materials. 
Unfortunately, an attititude that is often 
negative characterizes the approach 
many persons take on recycling. In part, 
this is due to economic factors geared 
toward new production, rather than re- 
cycling. 

This problem was discussed most ef- 
fectively in an editorial published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 6, 
1971. As I believe the editorial is of 
national significance, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Costs oF WASTE 

Widespread negativism, rather than tech- 
nological unreadiness, was the biggest chal- 
lenge faced by those attending the recent 
Recycling Day meeting in New York. 

The negativism about America’s willing- 
ness to meet its mammoth waste-disposal 
problem was put this way by one environ- 
ment writer: “There is at present no real 
economic rationale for recycling. With some 
infrequent exceptions, it is simply cheaper 
in today’s economy to produce new cars, 
bottles, paper, cloth and metal products than 
to mess around with used stuff.” 

The rationale that the cheapest way is the 
best way to run an economy can no longer 
be left unchallenged. Even to say this has 
already a hauntingly too-familiar ring. But 
evidently the argument for recycling and 
more efficient handling of wastes, even at 
the cost of production and life-style changes, 
must be made again. 

The volume of wastes in America is put at 
over a million tons a day. The yearly price tag 
for disposal amounts to over $4 billion. Dis- 
posal of wastes is at the heart of the en- 
vironment’s decay. It is wastes from in- 
dustrial plants and municipalities that be- 
foul rivers. The burning and hilling up of 
solid wastes contributes to air pollution and 
landscape unsightliness. Landfill sites are 
dwindling. Dumping in lake and coastal 
waters is now recognized as an ecological 
threat. Cans and bottles, without deposit 
bounties, stud streambeds and backcountry 
paths. Urban lots and alleys accumulate 
trash. Abandoned cars clog city arteries. Ag- 
gregating refuse, in a sense, is a symbol 
of modern industrial man’s failure to match 
his ingenuity with rudimentary tidiness. 

The waste problem is more than an en- 
vironmental or even a disposal issue; it is 
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also a matter of waste in the most funda- 
mental sense. As productive woodlands are 
overcut, the recycling of paper would help 
conserve pulp. Within a century other basic 
resource materials like oil, tin, zinc, alumi- 
num are expected to run out unless a reuse 
system is adopted. 

No doubt, substitutes of many kinds will 
be discovered to replace dwindling resources. 
But it seems only prudent for society to be- 
gin mastering the skills and disciplines of 
recycling—to husband as far as possible 
present resources, and to help restore its 
earth setting to its rightful freshness. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the onus 
of tyranny and oppression which engulfs 
millions of people today throughout the 
world is an affront to all of us who 
embrace the ideals of freedom and the 
protection of human rights. 

Tragically, there are many who em- 
brace these same ideals and protections 
and yet are unable to experience their 
benefits. Today, we commemorate a na- 
tion which no longer can call itself free. 
On February 16, 1918, the independence 
of modern-day Lithuania was pro- 
claimed. This nation, which now also 
celebrates the 720th anniversary of its 
origin, was for a brief 21 years the 
master of its own destiny. Throughout 
her history, Lithuania’s “accident of 
geography” made her the battlefield and 
war prize during the course of European 
development. Yet, following subjugation 
by Russia and the occupying German 
armies during World War I, she gained 
‘her independence through fierce and 
parae resistance to would-be conquer- 


Lithuania again found herself in the 
middle of a power struggle between the 
Nazis and the Soviet Union. The Hitler- 
Stalin pact in 1939 left Lithuania con- 
fronted with the threat of invasion de- 
spite repeated Soviet pronouncements of 
nonintervention. A mutual assistance 
pact was signed with the Soviets after 
Kremlin troops had massed along the 
border. Brutal fighting waged on Lithu- 
anian soil during World War II and So- 
viet reoccupation of this small nation 
was firmly established in 1944, Since that 
time Lithuania has not known inde- 
pendence. 

During a too brief period of freedom, 
Lithuanians demonstrated a strong ca- 
pacity and ability for self-government. 
Much social progress took place, includ- 
ing the first land reform program of 
modern Europe, an educational program 
which reduced illiteracy among its peo- 
ple to 15 percent from a previous 67 per- 
cent, and improved transportation. Legit- 
imate, responsible government flour- 
ished under Lithuanian leadership, with 
compassion for people its chief trade- 
mark. Now, such self-rule has been 
denied. 

A nation may be conquered, but not the 
spirit of its people. Despite occupations, 
physical hardships, persecution, and even 
genocidal incidents, Lithuanians have 
remained a strong and united people who 
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long for a time when they can live free 
and at peace in their own land. Much 
to our credit, the U.S. Government has 
refused to recognize the seizure and 
forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. However, there is 
much more we can do to insist that the 
Soviet Union extend freedom and in- 
dependence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, and other captive 
nations whose lands have been unjustly 
occupied and whose people unjustly sup- 
pressed. The Congress has made a posi- 
tive step in this direction by adopting in 
1966 House Concurrent Resolution 416 
which calls for freedom for Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. The text of this very 
important legislation follows: 
H. Con. RES. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and con- 
sistent policy of the Government of the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
Baltic peoples for self-determination and 
national independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other 
appropriate international forums and by 
such means as he deems appropriate, to the 
denial of the rights of self-determination 
for the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


What is now crucial and essential is 
that the President forceably implement 
this legislation by calling the liberation 
of the Baltic States to the attention of 
the United Nations. The over 1 million 
Americans of Lithuanian origin of de- 
scent and all Americans who cherish 
freedom and scorn its inhibitors look to 
our Government for leadership to make 
real again the dream of Lithuanian 
independence. 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN INDOCHINA 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, for 
the Record I submit the following—a 
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survey of what President Nixon has pub- 
licly said about our Indochinese involve- 
ment and what the facts have been: 

On November 3, 1969 President Nixon 
said on national television: 

I believe that one of the reasons for the 
deep division about Vietnam is that many 
Americans have lost confidence in what their 
government has told them about our policy. 

The American people cannot and should 
not be asked to support a policy which in- 
volves the overriding issues of war and peace 
unless they know the truth about that 
policy. 


But last week we had a unique news 
blackout as our troops and men became 
involved in the Laotian invasion. While 
the foreign press covered this event, the 
American press was intimidated by 
threatened loss of accreditation if stories 
were released to Americans telling what 
the rest of the world already knew. What 
a demonstrably cynical concept charac- 
terizes the administration’s view of tra- 
ditional American rights to know. 

On March 6, 1970, President Nixon 
said: 

Our purposes remain straightforward in 
Laos. There are no American ground troops 
in Laos. We have no plans for introducing 
ground combat forces in Laos. 


Officially the administration denies a 
military presence in Laos. 

Certainly no constitutional authority 
has been debated and granted by the 
Congress to wage war in Laos. But the 
facts are that the United States is flying 
an average of 12,500 sorties a month in 
Laos. Are the 40,000 airmen in Thailand 
who fly these missions, are they excluded 
from the military count merely because 
they go to a different country when their 
combat flight is completed? Or is it more 
honest to say they are Americans and 
they are indeed fighting in Laos? 

And what about the 400 military per- 
sonnel and uncounted CIA personnel op- 
erating in Laos under various guises? 
And if our men and planes deposit South 
Vietnamese troops on the ground in 
Laos, what kind of semantic leader is be- 
ing erected to deny “ground combat” 
presence? 

The Los Angeles Times reported on 
March 15, 1970, that the numbers of non- 
Americans employed in Laos by the 
United States “numbers in the thou- 
sands.” Many are employed in combat 
roles and can be “described as merce- 
naries.” 

As in the Vietnam escalation— 


Says the L.A. Times— 

the American involvement has been a steady 
removal of restraints. At first there were 
only clandestine Americans working in re- 
mote areas with pro-government tribal guer- 
rillas. Then military men in mufti were as- 
signed to Laos as military attaches—until 
there were almost as many attaches attached 
to the U.S. Embassy here as in all the other 
embassies of the world. 


In Laos more than 300,000 refugees 
have been produced as a result of war- 
related activities. That’s one-fifth of the 
population. 

Between 1966 and 1969, Laos suffered 
the highest per capita casualty rate in 
the world, and it experienced the heav- 
iest per square mile bombing in history. 
This is our work. 

On June 30, 1970 President Nixon said 
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in his national broadcast following the 
Cambodian invasion: 

We will provide military assistance to the 
Cambodian Government in the form of small 
arms and relatively unsophisticated equip- 
ment in types and quantities suitable for 
their army. 


But the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee staff report entitled “Cam- 
bodia, 1970, December,” states: 

The U.S. has been virtually the sole sup- 
plier of new arms, ammunition, and aircraft 
to the Cambodian military. 


In December 1970, under great admin- 
istration pressure, the Congress author- 
ized $255 million for Cambodia, $100 
million of which had been spent before 
it was authorized; $85 million of the $255 
million was for military assistance and 
$70 million was economic, so called, but 
was described by the administration as 
“essential to sustain the Cambodian 
defense effort.” 

On June 30, 1970, President Nixon said 
that the South Vietnamese would launch 
Cambodian operations to prevent re- 
establishment of base areas along the 
South Vietnamese frontier. But he 
added: 

There will be no U.S. air or logistical 
support, 


But last week in reply to questions 
regarding U.S. involvement in Cambodia 
a military release states the following: 


Command and control helicopters with 
airborne coordinators will be used if U.S. 
helicopter gunship support is made avail- 
able, The type of air support provided to this 
operation will be similar to that provided in 
the past which includes supplementary air 
combat and logistical support—some heli- 
copter troop lift and combat air missions 
have been provided to supplement the VNAF 
capability. Other U.S. air logistical and air 
combat operations will be provided from 
time to time. 


On June 30, 1970, the President also 
said: 
We selected instead a third option—that 


of gradually shifting the total combat burden 
to the South Vietnamese. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report states: 


The majority of bombing and support 
strikes against the enemy in Cambodia are 
conducted by the U.S. and South Vietnamese 
Air Forces. The U.S. Air Force has had to 
assume an additional part of the missions 
within South Vietnam in order to permit 
Vietnamese Air Force operations in Cam- 
bodia. 


Again, on June 30, 1970, Nixon stated: 


In Cambodia, the futility of expanded 
agggresion has been demonstrated. The other 
side cannot impose its will through military 
means. We have no intention of imposing 
ours. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report states: 

Between one-third and one-half of the 
country (Cambodia) is no longer under the 
control of the Cambodian Government, 
which means that enemy forces ... can do 
there what they wish. 


Mr. Speaker, invasions can be called 
incursions. 

Night can be called day. 

The craftiest of rhetoricians cannot, 
however, explain away the role this coun- 
try is playing in again expanding the 
unconscionable slaughter in Indochina. 
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SPEECH BY DR. ROBERT GAYRE, OF 
GAYRE AND NIGG 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
attainment of world peace is not a simple 
matter. If we are to achieve a lasting res- 
olution of world problems, we must real- 
istically consider our position in the 
world, and the threat which is posed by 
other nations or groups of nations which 
have the capability to attack us. Unfor- 
tunately, we seldom see the problems of 
peace discussed today in terms of global 
strategy. There is much talk about stra- 
tegic weapons and the real and immedi- 
ate threat which they pose. At the same 
time, we tend to overlook global strategic 
threats of less magnitude, which in a 
confrontation, might prove decisive. 

In this regard, we ought to study the 
attempts of the Soviet Union and Red 
China to obtain footholds leading to con- 
trol of strategic geographic sites. In my 
mind, there is no question but that the 
Soviet Union, and to a lesser extent, Red 
China, still seek to execute the strategy 
of encirclement. 

The Soviet drive to open the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean to the 
Soviet Navy, the marked emphasis put 
upon the problem of reopening of the 
Suez Canal, and the attempt to extend 
Soviet influence in Africa, all are evi- 
dences of the Soviet grand design. 

This view was recently put forward 
here in Washington by the distinguished 
Scottish scholar and lecturer, Dr. Rob- 
ert Gayre of Gayre and Nigg. Dr. Gayre, 
whom I could also call Colonel Gayre, or 
even Lord Gayre, for that matter, has 
had a brilliant military career in addi- 
tion to his scholarly endeavors. Not long 
ago he addressed the McDowell Group 
here in Washington, giving a lucid ex- 
position of the principles of global strat- 
egy which the Soviets have employed. 
Dr. Gayre has sent me a copy of that 
speech. It is seldom that one finds such 
a comprehensive strategic analysis, and 
I recommend it highly to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech, “World Strategy 
and the Coming World Crisis,” by Dr. 
Robert Gayre, of Gayre and Nigg, be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short biography of Dr. Gayre 
from “Contemporary Authors” also be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and biography were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Contemporary Authors, 1966] 
GAYRE OF GAYRE AND NIGG, ( [GEORGE] ROBERT) 
1907- 

PERSONAL 

Born August 6, 1907, in Ireland; son of 
Robert Gayre of Gayre and Nigg and Clara 
Hull; married Nina Mary Terry; children: 
Reinold Gayre of Gayre and Nigg. The 
Younger. Education: University of Edinburgh, 
M.A., 1934; additional study at Institute of 
West Asiatic Archaeology, University of 
Liverpool, and Exeter College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1934-36. Religion: Scottish Episcopal. 
Home; 1, Darnaway St., Edinburgh 3, Scot- 
land, 
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CAREER 

Baron of Lochoreshyre and chief of Clan 
Gayre. Chairman of Macdonald Printers of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Armorial Ltd. of Edin- 
burgh, University Secretarial Services and 
Research Publishers Ltd. of London, Eng- 
land, and Kevindale Estates Property Ltd. of 
Johannesburg, South Africa. University of 
Saugor, Madhya Pradesh, India, professor of 
anthropology and head of department of 
anthropology-geography, 1954-56. Council of 
Scottish Clan Societies, vice-chairman. Mili- 
tary and Hospitaller Order of St. Lazarus of 
Jerusalem, grand bailiff-general for the Brit- 
ish realms, commissioner-general for the 
English tongue and South Africa, and presi- 
dent of Leprosy Research Commission; Order 
of Charity, vice-president. International 
Congress of Genealogy and Heraldry, Edin- 
burgh, secretary-general, 1962; College of 
Heralds of Rome, consultore pro lingua 
anglica. Military service: British Army, 
Regular Army Reserve; served on active 
duty, 1936-45, becoming educational ad- 
viser, Allied Military Government, and chief 
of education and religious affairs, German 
Planning Division of SHAEF, 1944; retired 
from Reserve in 1962 with rank of lieutenant 
colonel, 

MEMBER 


National Society of Naples, Peloritana 
Academy, Pontaniana Academy, Academy of 
Palermo, National Academy of Science (India; 
fellow), Italian Institute of Genealogy and 
Heraldry (fellow), International Association 
of Anthropology, Ethnology and Eugenics, In- 
ternational Institute of Sociology, Institute 
des Studios Politicos (Marid; corresponding 
member), Colegio Brasileiro de Genealogia 
(corresponding member), 'Forty Five Associa- 
tion (chairman), Scottish Plebiscite Society 
(chairman, 1964), Scottish Arts Club (Edin- 
burgh), Army and Navy Club (London), 
Royal Forth Yacht Club (Edinburgh), and 
Royal Highland Yacht Club (Oban, Scot- 
land). Honorary member of other societies 
and academies. 


AWARDS, HONORS 


Knights of Constantine St. George of 
Naples, 1960; Knight Commander of the 
Order of Lippe, 1961; Knight Grand Cross 
with Collar of the Military and Hospitaller 
Order of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, 1962; 
Knight Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, 1963; Grand Cross of Merit 
with Star of Sovereign Military Order of 
Malta, 1963. Vincente Vignau Prize of In- 
ternational Institute of Geneology and Her- 
aldry, Madrid, Spain, for The Heraldry of the 
Knights of St. John; three medals for other 
work in genealogy and heraldry. Honorary 
degrees from University of Palermo, 1943, 
University of Naples, 1944, University of Mes- 
sina, 1944. 

WRITINGS 


Teuton and Slav on the Polish Frontier 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944; Italy in Transi- 
tion, Faber 1946; Wassaill In Mazers of Mead, 
Phillimore & Co., 1948; Gayre’s Books, four 
volumes, privately printed 1948-59; The Her- 
aldry of the Knights of St. John, Garga 1956; 
Heraldic Standards and Other Ensigns, Oliver 
& Boyd, 1959; The Nature of Arms, Faber, 
1961; Heraldic Cadency, Oliver & Boyd, 1961; 
Who Is Who in Clan Gayre, Armorial Ltd., 
1962, A Case for Monarchy, Armorial Ltd., 
1963. 

Editor: The Armorial Who is Who, Volume 
I, 1962, Volume II, in press. Editor-in-chief, 
La Croiz de Sinople; editor of Armorial, Man- 
kind Quarterly, and the Mankind Mono- 
graphs, Contributor to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Coat of Arms, Revista Araldica, other 
periodicals. 

WORK IN PROGRESS 


Foundations of Ethnology, English edition 
in three volumes; A Roll of Scottish Arms, 
publication of the first of about six volumes 
expected in 1964; a new edition of The Her- 
aldry of the Knights of St. John. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


Recent travels in connection with ethno- 
genetic work and for Order of St, Lasarus 
include visits to Bantu and Bushmen tribes 
of Southern Africa, to Egypt, and other sec- 
tions of Africa, Middle East, Iceland, Canada, 
United States, and half a dozen countries of 
Europe, Master and owner of sailing cutter, 
“Loyalty.” 

WORLD STRATEGY AND THE COMING WORLD 

Crisis 

(By Dr. Robert Gayre of Gayre and Nigg) 

World strategy is governed by the fact that 
there is a great Jand area consisting of Eu- 
rasia with attachments running into the In- 
dian Ocean represented by India, Indonesia, 
and Africa, The heartlands of this land mass 
are controlled by two monolithic powers 
which, whatever their differences between 
each other, are antagonistic to the free na- 
tions of the world, and in particular to the 
major surrounding powers. 

These latter consist of the Western Euro- 
pean nations, Canada, the United States, 
Southern Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan. All, except the last, are Caucasoid na- 
tions based upon a common Christian and 
European tradition and culture. 

This situation, in its broad outline, is not 
entirely new to us. For centuries now the 
maritime powers have had the need to con- 
tain the powers of the great land masses, The 
strategy of the British Empire was based 
upon this, With its bases in Egypt, Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, India, Burma, Singapore to 
Hong Kong and supported by sea power in 
excess of that deployed by any other state, 
with small professional armies located at 
strategic positions, it established a barrier to 
the outward thrusts of Russia, the most for- 
midable of these Eurasiatic continental pow- 
ers. Thus the expansion of Russia and China 
has been contained for several centuries. 

Furthermore, the unique position of the 
British Raj in India made the Crown the 
biggest Islamic force in the world, and so 
helped to neutralise any efforts to turn the 
Arab countries against Britain. There was, as 
a consequence, a stabilized strategic position 
which lasted for several generations despite 
attempts from time to time to destroy this 
hold which Britain possessed over the peoples 
of the Indian Ocean, the Western Pacific and 
the Mediterranean. 

All this has been destroyed by the collapse 
of the European Colonial Empires, and par- 
ticularly of the British, after the second 
world war. 

It may well be that historians of the fu- 
ture, in looking back, will be very severe in 
their condemnation of this destruction of 
world stability—a destruction which was un- 
dertaken in the name of democracy, although 
the only ends it has served have been those 
of powers determined to suppress individual 
liberty and freedom, 

The outcome of this dramatic recession of 
the imperial peoples has been to create a 
power vacuum which consists of a belt of 
weakness running along the whole of the 
borderlands of the Eurasiatic powers. 

This has made itself felt in a number of 
theatres. We have Korea, which was a result 
of Japanese recession from the mainland of 
Asia. Into this vacuum the United States had 
to step to prevent the expansion of Commu- 
nist China, which would otherwise have oc- 
cupied the whole country. 

The collapse of French power in Indo-China 
created another crucial position of weakness 
which has had to be under-pinned at once 
by the United States, in a long and costly 
drawn-out war of defence which is not yet 
ended. 

Burma in its very weakness is a ready 
invitation for Chinese expansion. There is 
little doubt, that if the United States with- 
draws from Indo-China, not only will 
Cambodia and Thailand be further involved, 
but there is a grave danger of Burma becom- 
ing sucked into the conflict as well. 
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The British withdrawal from India led toa 
neutralization of what virtually had been her 
protection of Tibet. From this China was not 
slow to profit. The emergence of India and 
Pakistan into two hostile powers, dividing the 
sub-continent, created an area of extreme 
weakness out of a former bastion of great 
strength. Having consolidated her position in 
Tibet, as a result of the feebleness of the sub- 
continent of Indila, China was able to attack 
India in a probe of their common frontier. If 
China learnt anything, it was that India was 
no longer the great military power she was 
under the British Raj. It seems that it is only 
a matter of time before China invades in a 
full scale attack. The objectives of which will 
be the ports of the Indian Ocean. 

In Arabia, the British withdrawal was fol- 
lowed by the throwing open to Russian occu- 
pation of all her military installations to the 
key position of the Indian Ocean, At the 
present time, the South Yemen is ayowedly 
socialist, receiving assistance from China and 
Russia, and carrying on openly war against 
Oman which is still pro-Western. 

The British withdrawal from Egypt, fol- 
lowed by the disastrous failure of the British 
and French initiative to prevent the 
permanent alienation of the Suez Canal, for 
which the United States bears no little 
responsibility, has meant that Russia has 
been able to consolidate herself in Egypt, 
athwart the canal, as well as being able to 
make herself the controller of the Southern 
end of the Red Sea as far as Aden, with a 
deep penetration into Somalia. Thus she 
had extended her sphere of influence to in- 
clude the Horn of Africa. 

From the reserve base in Egypt, Russia has 
been able to influence Syria, Libya and 
Algeria. Formerly, as the greatest Moslem 
power, Britain could always hope to exert 
some influence upon Islamic countries. With 
Russia now the greatest Islamic nation, it is 
all too easy for her, starting with the ad- 
vantages she already possesses, to dominate 
much of the thought and action of the Arab 
countries. 

Thus we have in a short space of twenty- 
five years seen a complete change of cir- 
cumstances. Formerly Britain assisted and 
supported the Arabs against Israel. But now 
that these Islamic countries are willing to 
accept, in some degree or another, the posi- 
tion of clients, or at least sympathetic neu- 
trals; in regard to Russia, we are faced with 
a new situation, as are also the Israelis. From 
being enemies of the British, and from hav- 
ing a sympathy with communism they now 
find themselves seeking to maintain good re- 
lations with Britain. At the same time they 
are being opposed violently by the influence 
of Russia in all fields. They also see Jewish 
minorities being persecuted in the Soviet 
Union on the slightest pretexts. 

Insofar as the Eurasiatic countries are com- 
munist, and insofar as they seek to destroy 
certain encircling nations (the United 
States, Britain and its interests, and West- 
ern Europe) the Western powers are forced 
into a situation in which their interests lie 
with the survival of Israel and the contain- 
ment of the Arab States, which are not only 
under the infiuence of Russia, but are in 
some cases even practically militarily in her 
control. 

Following the developments of which we 
speak, Soviet Russia has effectively spread its 
power along the North Coast of Africa. Libya, 
a tremendously important base, has been 
lost to the maritime Western powers upon 
the fall of King Idris. The Libyan forces were 
under British influence, while the United 
States had the big Wheelus U.S. air base. 
These powerful military positions also safe- 
guarded the western interests in oil which 
are located there. Now Libya has formed a 
federation with Egypt, the Sudan, and Syria. 
The consequence is that Soviet Russia has 
consolidated its position, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, as never be- 
fore in history. Only the closure of the Suez 
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Canal, due to Israel's advance to that water- 
way and the bombardment along its banks, 
denies Russia direct entry to the Indian 
Ocean, and the fulfillment of a Russian aim 
of centuries of imperialistic dreams. 

Turkey and Greece are by these develop- 
ments outflanked, and as a consequence, the 
maintenance of Cyprus as a British base be- 
comes of paramount importance. It is the 
only nodal point around which, by the use 
of air and sea power in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Turkey and Greece could be sus- 
tained, Lebanon encouraged to remain a neu- 
tral, Israel reinforced, and Syria and Irak 
threatened if they should openly enter a war 
waged by Russia against the Western inter- 
ests in this theatre. 

Further west, Tunis, still under French in- 
fluence, is increasingly isolated with the fall 
of King Idris’ friendly government and its re- 
placement by one hostile to western interests, 

On the west of Tunis lies Algeria, which 
is perhaps the most openly pro-Russian and 
anti-western of all the Arab countries. it is, 
in the Mediterranean, what Cuba is in the 
Caribbean. 

It will seem, therefore, that from Libya 
Malta is directly threatened, and from Algeria 
the south of Europe, and particularly France. 

Malta remains an island fortress of the 
west in the narrows between Tunisia and 
Sicily, and given adequate support, effectively 
closes the gate between the two basins of the 
eastern and western Mediterranean. Malta is 
an independent kingdom under Queen Eliza- 
beth of Britain, as Queen of Malta, with a 
Governor General appointed by the Queen. 
At the moment it has a nationalist govern- 
ment of Conservative leanings, but there is 
a large Malta Labour Party in opposition, the 
accession of which to power could materially 
change the present favourable strategical 
situation. 

With its fine harbours, large naval dock- 
yards, military and Royal Air Force stations, 
it is a strong point, which if properly supplied 
and manned could contain the breaking out 
of Russia into the Western Mediterranean 
(and beyond) in the event of the collapse of 
Turkey, Greece and Cyprus. It is essential 
for the maintenance of support for these 
outer defences of the West and for the sus- 
tenance of Israel. 

Therefore the run-down of the military and 
naval installations in Malta, as well as the 
alienation from Britain, of the goodwill of 
the Maltese people, under the last Labour 
Government, headed by Mr. Harold Wilson, 
can be categorized as nothing other than 
supreme folly only matched by his conduct 
of relations with Rhodesia and Portugal. The 
present Conservative Government under Mr. 
Heath is no doubt preparing to set about re- 
pairing some of the damage done to all these 
relationships and not least to these important 
defences. But Britain’s position in Malta at 
the moment is decidedly weak until such 
reparation has been undertaken seriously and 
on a large scale. 

The importance of Malta may be guaged by 
the fact that Russia has been pressing for 
facilities there, so far refused, and has at 
any one time several naval vessels lying off 
the coast. When a British aircraft carrier re- 
cently entered Malta it was accompanied by 
three Russian vessels, which waited for her, 
and when she came out on passage to Gibral- 
tar, they fell in with her as though forming 
an escort. This close surveillance is why, only 
a few weeks ago, a British aircraft carrier in 
the Mediterranean avoided with difficulty 
cutting a Russian destroyer in two which 
came dangerously near to her 

West of Algeria lies Morocco, which, at the 
moment, under its King, has, with difficulty, 
avoided being drawn into the Russian orbit, 
and which allows facilities to the United 
States. Morocco is essential to Western inter- 
ests, as with Gibraltar, it can seal off the 
Atlantic approaches of the Mediterranean, 
and prevent Russian naval power breaking 
out into the central Atlantic, if the bastion 
provided by Malta should fall. In this situa- 
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tion the position of Gibraltar is not of a lit- 
tle importance. Here the position has be- 
come bedeviled by the Spanish claims to this 
peninsula Rock, which appear to have been 
developed as a consequence of a reprisal for 
the self-righteous refusal of the former Brit- 
ish Labour Government to supply naval ves- 
sels to Spain. A campaign has been launched 
in the United Nations which has the support 
of the Communist and the Afro-Asian blocks. 
In view of the xenophobia of many of these 
latter States, and their overt sympathy with 
Russia, this should be of significance to us. 
For the transfer of Gibraltar, from the con- 
trol of a principal military and naval power 
of the West to a weak one, can only serve 
the interest of Russia. 

Gibraltar was obtained by Britain under 
the Treaty of Utrecht in exchange for the 
much more valuable island of Minorca, Its 
only value is naval when in the hands of a 
naval power. Therefore, there is no basic jus- 
tice in the Spanish claim, unless they under- 
took to give back Minorca for Gibraltar Sec- 
ondly, the people of Gibraltar have through 
their legislature, and also by a referendum, 
expressed decisively their views which are 
that they have no intention of becoming 
Spaniards. The population of Italian-Brit- 
ish origins, with some original Minorcan, 
and subsequently Spanish infiltration; but 
they do not feel Spanish despite their use 
of the Spanish as well as the English lan- 
guages. In view of our commitment since the 
first world war to the principle of self-de- 
terminism, it is quite astonishing that the 
Afro-Asian countries (which have evoked 
that principle successfully in obtaining their 
own independence) should deny it in this 
case. It fortifies my view that this is due to 
the fact that there is Russian diplomatic 
pressure upon these xenphobically-oriented 
states to get Gibraltar out of the hands of 
a major military power, and into the hands 
of one which can exercise only weaker con- 
trol, which Russia could deal with more 
effectively at a later date. This view is for- 
tified by the knowledge that Spain, consid- 
ered a fascist power, has given Communist 
Russia naval rights in an island 150 miles 
out into the Atlantic from Gibraltar. What 
interest has Russia there if it is not to try 
to close the gate of Gibraltar? Or, if Gibraltar 
were neutralized, to give them a refueling 
base to harass American, European, and Brit- 
ish shipping. 

As far as the Mediterranean is concerned, 
it is clear that so far as Russia’s expansion 
into the Central Atlantic is concerned, if 
this is to be contained, the Western powers 
cannot afford to surrender any of its present 
positions, which are dangerously reduced al- 
ready. Of these, those which should be held 
to the bitter end are Cyprus, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. 

All these are small areas and could be 
seriously impaired if not destroyed in a nu- 
clear war, but while the west, and particu- 
larly the United States, in retaliation, can 
deliver blow for blow against the key posi- 
tions of Soviet Russia’s military power, it 
is unlikely that a nuclear holocaust will 
occur. In which case these strong points 
dictate the strategic situation as it affects 
the Mediterranean and the Central Atlantic 
approaches. 

to Europe, we have Russian ex- 
pansion to the North Atlantic blocked by 
the NATO powers. Germany, France and Italy, 
with British and American support, provide 
a military front for a land-war defensive 
system, designed to defend Western Europe 
from invasion from the East. While such 
an alliance remains effective Russia cannot 
advance to the West coast of Europe and 
obtain the use of the ports of the West coast 
of France, which were of such importance 
to Hitler in the second world war. This de- 
fensive system is very much weaker than 
formerly and needs to be strengthened. If 
this is done effectively it is very doubtful, 
in my opinion, that Russia would be willing 
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to invade Western Europe overland. For once 
Russia is convinced that such a military 
adventure promises no certain success, she 
will make a virtue of necessity, and decide 
to seal off her Western frontiers, so that no 
war can be fought over them. For Soviet 
Russia, this will have advantages as much 
as it will have for the NATO powers. This 
will enable her to build a curtain of security 
along one important front, just as it will 
be of advantage to the West for the same 
reason. When all is said and done, western 
strategy must be designed to contain Russian 
imperialistic expansion, and if a powerful 
NATO can do that on the Western front, 
it will have achieved its objective. 

It is in the light of this that President 
de Gaulle’s policy should be seen. While it 
was vexatious to the American policy in 
many aspects, as it had elements in it of 
containing the United States also, the detente 
which General de Gaulle sought to establish 
would have served western as well as Rus- 
sian interests if it had produced much the 
same result as would a very powerful NATO 
which effectively prevented the possibility 
of a European war. 

In the North Sea and Northern Atlantic, 
British naval and Royal Air Force strength 
is essential to provide the resources to pre- 
vent Russia’s break-out through the Baltic 
and from the White Sea and her Arctic posts, 
or over Finland, Sweden, and Norway, if these 
countries should be overrun. The United 
Kingdom will also have to be sufficiently pow- 
erful to close the English Channel if NATO 
should fail to prevent a Russian invasion of 
the Continent, and a dash for the Channel 
ports. 

Except for the deployment of fleets of sur- 
face and under-sea ships from the Russian 
Arctic ports, it would seem, if we rebuild the 
strength of NATO, that we have an effective 
barrier against Soviet Russian expansion to 
the North Atlantic. A strengthened British 
naval and air power should be able to prevent 
expansion from Russian northern bases. 

In the diplomatic field, it is essential to 
produce a situation which may make it pos- 
sible for those nations, such as the Poles, 
Bulgars, Hungarians, Ozechoslovakians, Ru- 
manians, and Jugoslavs, to come closer to 
the west than they are now. I would suggest 
it is to those nations that economic aid 
should be given rather than to the so-called 
under-developed nations. A prosperous East- 
ern Europe wculd be more effective in op- 
posing Soviet Russian imperialistic intentions 
from within the Iron Curtain, than weak and 
dependent states can ever be. A time could 
arise, if we took an effective initiative here, 
when they might well form a neutral screen 
between Western Europe and Russia, This 
would not be Russia’s ultimate in- 
terests, in certain contingencies, and might 
well be allowed to occur without too much 
resistance from her. Such a development 
would be in the interests of the West, as we 
could deploy our limited resources more ef- 
fectively, where the real danger threatens— 
which I hope to show is designed to encircle 
both the United States and Europe. 

Turning to the Suez Canal, we have to real- 
ize that its continued closure is of the ut- 
most value to Western interests. Therefore, 
the activities of certain influential interests 
to have the war between the Arabs and Israel 
settled at any cost, including the opening of 
the Suez Canal is incomprehensible. When 
Egypt was a British sphere of influence and 
the canal was Franco-British owned, its be- 
ing open was a major objective of Western 
Strategy. But with Russia firmly embedded in 
Egypt, and with a sympathetic Libya and the 
Sudan, the closure of the canal is of para- 
mount importance to ourselves—for it 
thwarts the major objective of Russian strat- 
egy, which has been that of that country 
for generations. Soviet Russia’s ends are 
served first by the powerful defensive fron- 
tier which she has provided for herself in 
the great continental land-masses on the 
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one hand, about which we can do little, and 
on the other by her paramount need to break 
out into the oceans of the world, about which 
we can do a great deal. Russia is still effec- 
tively baulked by the United Kingdom in 
the north, NATO in the centre, and by Cy- 
prus, Malta and Gilraltar in the south of 
Europe. Her only effective direction of ex- 
pansion, where she is faced with weak forces 
to oppose her, is towards the Indian Ocean, 
and what stops her here is the closure of the 
Suez Canal. 

Owing to her difficult situation the temp- 
tation for Israel to exchange the re-opening 
of the Canal in return for an advantageous 
peace treaty, which Russia would support 
(any other would be ineffective) is very great. 
If Israel could obtain the effective control of 
Jersusalem, the Golam Heights, the 
strengthening of several dangerous salients 
which run into Israel along her former 
border with Jordan, and free passage through 
the Gulf of Aquaba, with some control of the 
southern port of the Sinai peninsula which 
dominates the straits, she might well give up 
= her other conquests and leave the Canal 

one. 

It is my view that Soviet Russia might 
well encourage such a settlement, and may, at 
this time, be carrying out a diplomatic cam- 
paign with her Arab client states to induce 
them to accept it. For once this were achieved 
the Indian Ocean would be at her command. 
She already has the West (Sudanese) shore 
of the Red Sea, the eastern shore from the 
South Yemen southwards to the entrance to 
the Red Sea and Aden, and the fine former 
British naval and oil bases at Aden. The 
Red Sea is already dominated by Russia as 
it was formerly by the United Kingdom. 
With access to Port Sudan and Aden from the 
Black Sea ports the dreams of Russian 
imperial expansion would have reached the 
point at which their fulfilment were near 
accomplishment. 

This then is the background to the stra- 
tegic geopolitik of world power today. We 
have two massive central Eurasic powers. 
The one a military naval and air power in 
Europe and Asia, with itself strongly en- 
trenched in North Africa and the near East, 
and the other, a military power solely in 
Asia, thrusting forward into Indo-China 
towards Burma and India. We have now to 
consider their immediate preparations for 
further expansion to accomplish their 
objectives. 

China’s power is contained by the United 
States in Korea and Southeast Asia, and 
India has yet to be conquered, Leaping ahead 
of such a conquest she has already, for all 
intents and purposes, established her bridge 
head in Zanzibar. The possession of Bombay, 
Madras, or Calcutta alone is necessary to 
complete her line of communications. 

Should China find the moment opportune 
to invade India in force, and I believe she 
will if conditions are suitable, I have no 
doubt she will overwhelm India, which will 
already be fighting on two fronts against 
West and East Pakistan respectively. We must 
not lose sight of the close relations which 
have been developing between Pakistan and 
China, Meanwhile, India, in a zenophobic 
reaction against the British Raj has been 
flirting with Soviet Russia. Russia, however, 
would not be able to help her short of com- 
ing into direct conflict with China which I 
am sure she is anxious to avoid. 

Therefore, I have no doubt the Indian 
army will be rolled up as far as the Nar- 
budda valley, which is an east and west line 
which could be held across the Deccan if 
India could receive timely assistance from 
Britain, the United States, and other West- 
ern powers. But if that assistance were lag- 
gard, as one may well fear it would be, as 
democratic countries cannot move fast to 
meet radically new situations, then this line 
would be forced. In that case the ports of 
India would be in the hands of Chinese 
Communists within weeks of the invasion. 
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It is surely this plan which is integral to 
the actions of Communist China which are 
being revealed at this moment in Africa. 
There is no sense in China’s going into Africa 
with developments which are clearly part of 
an aggressive military expansionism if we 
do not recognize that she cannot permit a 
“missing link” to exist in India between the 
Himalayas and Zanzibar. 

From Zanzibar China is already engaged 
in building in collaboration with Tanzania 
and Zambia a strategic railway from Dar es 
Salaam to the Zambesi, the border of Rho- 
desia. Literally thousands of Chinese have 
been imported to construct this railway. 

China cannot enter Africa overland as 
Russia must be eliminated first. Therefore, 
this great land-power has to interject a sea 
link (of the Indian Ocean between India and 
Zanzibar) in its drive outwards by a land- 
based line of advance. The drive to the Zam- 
besi down the centre of the African Conti- 
nent is typical of the action of a great con- 
tinental land power. 

In the light of the Chinese penetration to 
the Zambesi projected by the rail line from 
Dar es Salaam, the Caprivi strip becomes of 
paramount importance in the Western de- 
fense system of Southern Africa. This is a 
corridor of land which runs from South West 
Africa along the North of Botswana (old 
Bechuanaland) to the Zambesi, where at a 
point in the middle of that river it meets the 
frontiers of Zambia, Botswana, and Rhodesia. 

This completely seals off Botswana, which 
runs deeps into South Africa, from Zambia 
to the north of the Zambesi. If Botswana had 
a connection with Zambia it could be a huge 
salient into Southern Africa which could 
turn the whole defenses of Rhodesia and 
Portuguese Mozambique along the Zambesi 
and adjoining frontiers, as well as the terri- 
tory from which a direct attack on the Cape 
of Good Hope could take place, sealing off in 
the process the Transvaal as well as Rhodesia. 

It is quite inconceivable in the light of 
these facts that the United States State De- 
partment has been making every effort to 
force South Africa to allow a road bridge, or, 
failing that, a road ferry service, across the 
Zambesi at this very point to link Botswana 
with Zambia, to enable free movement from 
north to south and so by-pass the need to 
pass through Rhodesia. If any measure were 
calculated deliberately to assist a Chinese 
conquest of Southern Africa this would be it. 
No wonder, therefore, South Africa will not 
merely resist diplomatically this United 
States’ pressure, but I believe she would 
resist by force any attempt to breach her 
frontier and that of Rhodesia at this point. 

At this stage, Soviet Russia, albeit a great 
Continental land power, has been assiduously 
making herself a great naval power. Having 
once accepted that commitment, with the 
probability of a neutralized Western front, 
and having broken out through Suez, she 
assumes the role of a sea-power. It is as such 
that we must study her strategy. Having 
broken into the Indian Ocean, even if 
baulked in the Arctic, the North Sea, and the 
Mediterranean, she now has all the naval ad- 
vantages of those who, in the past, have en- 
circled the land-powers. For now it is possi- 
ble for her to reply by attempting to encircle 
the naval powers of Europe, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America. 

This Soviet Russia is proceeding to do. She 
has her bases in Aden, Socotra and Somalia. 
She has already anchorages off the Seychilles. 
South of this she has entered into agree- 
ments for facilities in the Mauritius (behind 
the back of the U.K. Government). 

Her interest on military grounds, quite 
apart from ideological, is to occupy the im- 
portant Simonstown base in South Africa. 
With a pack of nuclear submarines located 
there she can dominate the South Atlantic, 
and, at the same time, controlling the Suez 
Canal, she can deny to Australasia and India 
from Europe and the East Coast of the United 
States of America, and prevent the movement 
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of the Pacific and Atlantic fleets from one 
coast to the other if the Panama Canal can- 
not be used, In the event of globar war Pan- 
ama is threatened. Cuba is athwart of its ap- 
proaches. A thermonuclear bomb can destroy 
access to it, and subversion among the people 
of Panama could, in any case, deny it to the 
United States. Therefore, for the United 
States the Cape Horn route is of paramount 
importance, and to this Simonstown could be, 
in wrong hands, a direct threat. 

Gibraltar and Simonstown together in the 
hands of Soviet Russia, could produce a situ- 
ation in which a ship could not move in the 
Atlantic without Russian permission. For that 
reason Malta, Gibraltar and Simonstown are 
of paramount importance and true gates 
which must be locked against our potential 
enemies, and never be allowed into the hands 
of hostile powers. 

To defend Simonstown the South African 
Government asked the Labour Government of 
Mr. Harold Wilson for arms, which were de- 
nied. Without the unpublicised assistance of 
France, South Africa’s, and our defenses, to- 
day would be in a sorry condition. 

This situation the new Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Heath is trying to rectify in 
the teeth of the opposition of the Afro-Asian 
nations, the United Nations, and even of the 
State Department. Being mesmerised by the 
serried ranks of Black faces friendly to Com- 
munists in the United Nations, the State De- 
partment, in its haste to appease them, has 
struck an attitude helpful to the enemies of 
the West by prcolaiming its antagonism to 
South Africa and its opopsition to the sup- 
ply of arms to that country. In so far as that 
is so, it is striking a blow at the defence of 
America. At this time Canada is trying to 
apply the utmost pressure it can to prevent 
the British Government from providing 
naval armaments to South Africa. The record 
of Canada, its recognition of Communist 
China, withdrawal from NATO, and the polit- 
ical background of association with Com- 
munist or near Communist influences of Mr. 
Trudeau, are consistently favourable to the 
enemies of the West at this time. 

Just as China has leaped ahead of the 
obstacle at present provided by India so 
the Soviet Union is attempting to do the 
same thing. There is a race to the South to 
occupy Southern Africa and Simonstown, 
which is the last great strategic gate in the 
hands of the Western powers. Characteris- 
tically the great landlocked power of China 
is coming south to the Zambesi overland. 
Russia, which has had a navy ever since 
Admiral Greig (a Scotsman) founded it for 
her, is pushing south from the Near East (as 
she hopes to do when the Suez Canal is 
opened) by sea. Temporarily not able to 
occupy South Africa, she pushes onwards 
into the Southern Atlantic. Thus she has 
set her sights on South Georgia. There she 
had nearly completed an agreement with 
the South American owner of the old Scot- 
tish Whaling base (of Salvesen’s, Leith) 
when the British intervened, however suc- 
cessfully remains to be seen. Meanwhile, be- 
yond lie the Falkland Isles. We can be sure 
that the United Nations, supported by the 
Afro-Asian and Communist blocks, will sup- 
port an Argentine claim to these islands. 

The aim is clearly Aden, Mauritius, 
Simonstown, South Georgia, the Falkland 
Islands, and the South Atiantic is completely 
locked and Europe is encircled. 

Meanwhile, to Soviet Russia has fallen 
the windfall of Chile, which is now under a 
markedly left wing Government. The final 
encircling movement is coming close to suc- 
cess. For a sympathetic Chile can let Rus- 
sia into the South Pacific. 

It is against the background of this strat- 
egy that we must view the position of the 
Kurile Islands. Russia needs the help of 
Japanese technology to develop Eastern 
Siberia. Yet, despite that fact, she remains 
adamant about returning these Japanese 
Islands to Japan. The obvious reason is that 
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they form part of a global encircling move- 
ment which sweeps in a grand manner from 
Aden, through the Indian Ocean, to the 
South Atlantic, and up through the Pacific 
to the Eastern Siberian coast. 

This is a text book encirclement but car- 
ried out on a world scale, and swept up 
within it is the whole of Europe, South and 
North America. Even China is outpaced and 
placed at hazard by it. No wonder that thou- 
sands of Chinese technicians have been 
landed at Dar es Salaam to push forward the 
railway through Tanganyika and Zambia to 
the Zambesi, heading straight for the Cape 
and Simonstown, before the Soviet Union 
can consolidate its position there first. 

At this point we have to remember that 
the encirclement is completed in the Arctic— 
for the Soviet Union, United States and Can- 
ada are neighbors there. 

Once the encirclement has been com- 
pleted (perhaps by rights in the Galapagos 
Islands athwart the Western entrance of the 
Panama Canal) the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Europe, are in a box, 
a big one it is true, but mone the less a 
box for all that. 

Once this situation has been achieved 
the enormous military power of Russia sup- 
ported by what will be by then its over- 
whelming seapower, can dictate terms to the 
Western nations. The use of thermonuclear 
weapons, which can be as deadly to the 
aggressor as the defender, when the latter 
has some of them, will not be necessary. 

An invasion of Alaska and Canada would 
not be a difficult operation. With few Arctic- 
seasoned troops it is quite unthinkable that 
the United States and Canada could fight 
effectively on the soil of North America. 

While the European front must be held 
at all costs, and NATO must be stiffened, 
as I see it the grand strategy of the Soviet 
Union is one of encircling the West and 
an invasion of the American Continent. If 
at that time China and Soviet Russia are 
collaborating (hoping to settle their own 
differences later) then Communist China 
will invade India, and, in Africa she will 
to the north, where, with the help of 
the Soviet Union, it would hope to neutralize 
Malta and Gibraltar, and strike at the soft 
under-belly of Europe, while the Russian fleet 
broke out into the Central Atlantic. Between 
them they would effectively prevent Europe 
from bringing any aid to North America. 

This then is the danger I see from the 
strategy of geopolitik dimensions which is 
now making itself plain. The strengthening 
of NATO, and our position in the Mediter- 
Tanean, the support of South Africa, Portu- 
gal, and Rhodesia, and the building of the 
projected British-American base on Diago 
Garcia Island in the Indian Ocean, are all 
crucial to our very survival. Against this ad- 
verse votes of the Afro-Asians in the United 
Nations pale to insignificance; in terms of 
military or economic power they are of no 
importance, and their principle function is 
to act as pawns in moves to destroy the 
Western civilized powers. 


POW EFFORTS OF WOMEN’S CLUB 
OF ST. RICHARD’S CHURCH 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation we are witnessing the ef- 
forts of concerned citizens and organiza- 
tions in seeking the humane treatment 
of American prisoners of war and in se- 
curing their release by the Government 
of North Vietnam. 

The Women’s Club of St. Richard’s 
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Church, Barnesville, Pa., has just com- 
pleted a letter-writing campaign during 
which citizens from the Barnesville-Ma- 
hanoy City-Shenandoah areas joined to- 
gether to protest the plight of American 
POW’s. 

The letter that was written to the 
North Vietnamese Embassy at Paris re- 
flects the mood of the Nation and the 
concern that prevails for the future of 
our men who are being held captive by 
North Vietnam. The remarks of the 
Women’s Club of St. Richard’s Church 
merit the attention of the Congress, and 
I request that they be placed in the REC- 
orp at this time. 

NORTH VIETNAMESE EMBASSY, 
Paris, France. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing on behalf of the 
families of the American men held prisoner 
by your country. Your government’s policy 
of non-information concerning these men is 
one lacking in simple understanding and 
compassion. 

By your government's actions, you not 
only hold the men themselves captive, but 
also the hearts and minds of their wives and 
children. 

I choose to believe that, whatever your 
country desires to achieve, the course taken 
need not include the mistreatment of men 
who honorably served their convictions, nor 
for their families a life of anguish in a state 
of limbo. No country or its people can gain 
respect or greatness in the eyes of the world 
if they do not know the quality of mercy. 

Sincerely, 


REVENUE SHARING 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech given to the Empire State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on February 9, 1971, 
New York State Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, again argued in favor of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s revenue-sharing proposals. 
The Governor’s speech makes a lot of 
sense and I commend excerpts of that 
speech which follow to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House. 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY Gov, NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER 

The President’s $5-billion revenue sharing 
bill will be introduced in Congress tomorrow. 

The bill will carry 138 co-sponsors: 130 of 
them Republican and the other eight Demo- 
crats. 

Previously, there had been no Democratic 
representatives from this State co-sponsoring 
the bill. 

Tonight, I am encouraged to report that 
one of those co-sponsors will be a New York 
City Democrat, Representative Shirley Chis- 
holm. 

I am also encouraged by the number of 
New York Democrats in Congress who say 
privately that they support the concept of 
Federal revenue sharing, and who say they 
are now preparing a bi-partisan $10-billion 
revenue sharing bill, 

That is the level of revenue sharing that 
I have been urging as absolutely essential. 

As for Mrs. Chisholm, as representative of 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of New York 
City, she well knows the plight of urban 
families trapped in deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods and threatened by a total collapse of 
municipal services. 

She is the first to break away from the 
agrairian—state leadership of the Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives. 
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I don’t blame Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, 
the Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, for opposing revenue sharing. 

Arkansas is forty-first in the Nation in 
combined state and local tax effort—but it is 
ninth in the Nation in the percentage of its 
Federal taxes that it gets back from Wash- 
ington. 

New York State, on the other hand, is 
second in tax effort, but 38th in the share 
of its Federal tax money it gets back from 
Washington, under the present system of 
categorical grants. 

New York State is sending $23.7-billion to 
Washington this year, but getting back only 
$2.7-billion—something more than 11 cents 
on the dollar. 

Arkansas, however, is getting back 27.8 
cents on the dollar. 

If New York got back the same propor- 
tion from Washington as Arkansas, we would 
be receiving about $7-billion instead of $2.7- 
billion. 

That would be a $4.3-billion increase in 
Federal grants for New York State and its 
local communities. 

Actually, we are shooting for a $1-billion 
increase—while the President’s bill would 
increase our Federal grants by approximately 
$500-million. 

I can likewise understand Carl Albert of 
Oklahoma, the new Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, in his opposition to revenue 
sharing. 

Oklahoma gets back 25.7 cents on the dol- 
lar; it ranks 33rd in state-local tax effort, 
but llth in the returns from Washington. 

What I can’t understand is how a mem- 
ber of Congress from New York State can 
oppose revenue sharing or fail to do any- 
thing to support it, in light of the desperate 
crisis confronting our urban areas. 

That is why it is so encouraging that Rep- 
resentative Chisholm has broken the ice 
and has put her name on the President's 
bill. 

And that is why it is heartening that some 
of our State Democratic congressmen at least 
indicate their support of the concept. 

All the Republicans in the House from 
New York State are supporting revenue 
sharing. 

But, too many Democrats have thus far 
failed to support it. And some have openly 
declared their hostility. 

This is a blatant case of playing politics 
with human misery. 

I trust that Mrs. Chisholm’s example will 
reverse the tide. 


INDOCHINA WAR 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1971 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the past few weeks have seen 
an unprecedented and irresponsible effort 
on the part of the Nixon administration 
to close off the sources of information, to 
embargo the flow of interchange, to keep 
in the dark the elected Representatives 
of the American people as to the activi- 
ties of the military in Indochina. 

All Americans recognize that some 
secrecy is necessary to protect American 
fighting men’s lives. No one seriously 
questions this goal—we are all agreed on 
that. But some of us believe that we can 
best protect American lives by withdraw- 
ing—by ending the war, not enlarging 
it. 

I would like to submit a statement 
made on Tuesday, February 9, 1971, on 
the subject of the Indochina war: 
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STATEMENT OF Hon, WILLIAM J. GREEN 


I deeply regret the Administration’s deci- 
sion to extend the war into Laos. It is ap- 
parent that instead of getting out of Indo- 
china, we are getting in deeper and deeper. 
We have got to put a stop to this escalation 
or the war will continue to widen, and we'll 
never get out. 

Congressmen are always getting guided 
tours of Vietnam. I'd like to reverse the pro- 
cedure and take some of our military plan- 
ners on a guided tour of Philadelphia’s in- 
ner city. I'd like to show them some of our 
40,000 abandoned houses, some of our over- 
crowded classrooms, some of the human 
misery of our people. 

Our state is bankrupt, our school board 
is bankrupt, and our city is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. I think it is not too much to 
ask the Administration to pay a little more 
attention to these hard facts and a little 
more attention to these hard facts and a lit- 
tle less attention to blowing up the jungle 
in Southeast Asia. 


YOUR LOVE IS PEACE, DEAR CHILD 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today a most moving poem by Mr. David 
Gimbel, a resident of the 13th Congres- 
sional District in Brooklyn, N.Y. In May, 
this poem will appear in the Journal for 
the Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children. 

I hope the message it brings will in- 
spire our citizens and lawmakers to act 
to further the well-being of our Nation’s 
retarded children: 

Your Love Is Peace, DEAR CHILD 
(By David Gimbel) 


Oh child of innocence, so precious and dear, 

Little heart always lonely and so filled with 
fear. 

In millions of homes in the world and this 
land, 

These children reach out for a smile and a 
friend. 


“Now put her away,” the family all cry, 

But, like a flower without care, she would 
wither and die. 

These very same people keep a dog for pro- 
tection, 

And upon it they will shower their love and 
affection. 


These people of yesteryear all dwell in the 
past, 

And believe their good fortune forever will 
last. 

Compassion and devotion to them is unreal, 

So how can they know just how I feel? 


In the evening when I get home her eyes 
sparkle and shine, 

I hug her and kiss her and the world is all 
mine. 

Every word that she utters is a symphony to 
my ears, 

And somehow I forget any heartbreak and 
tears. 


I reach into her little world of that you can 
be sure, 

And I find that it is beautiful because it’s 
good and pure, 

For it is built on love that glitters like a 
jewel, 

In bag paradise of beauty it is the basic 
rule. 


Today this tragic world of ours is beset by 
war and strife, 
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And if we will continue we can destroy all 
human life. 

Then let us take a leaf from their book of 
love and cease, 

So that peoples can all join hands and for- 
ever live in peace. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, February 16 marked the 53d anni- 
versary of the independence of Lithu- 
ania, home of a brave people who have 
been deprived of complete independence 
and self-government by the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

My colleagues, this year Lithuanian 
Independence Day has special meaning 
to Americans of Lithuanian descent. For 
it was only a few days ago that the press 
reported that Simas A. Kudirka, believed 
to have been severely punished, is alive 
and well in Moscow. 

Kudirka, as you will recall, was the 
Lithuanian sailor who jumped aboard 
the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Vigilante, 
where, tragically, he was beaten by Rus- 
sian superiors and was allowed to be 
taken back aboard his Soviet vessel. 

Only last week, the House subcommit- 
tee on State Department Organization 
and Foreign Operations accused the 
Coast Guard and State Department of 
ineptitude in their handling of the in- 
cident. So, all Americans of Lithuanian 
descent feel relief at the news about 
Kudirka and continue to hope that he 
will remain safe. 

It was on this day in 1918 that Lithu- 
anian patriots declared their state an 
independent nation. But after two dec- 
ades of freedom, Lithuania again fell 
under Russian domination when it was 
occupied by the Red army in the Second 
World War. 

During those 22 years of independence, 
Lithuanian leaders brought about land 
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reform, expanded the nation’s industry, 
built a transportation system, provided 
for a national education program, and 
enacted social legislation. 

But on August 3, 1940, Soviet troops 
occupied Lithuania bringing to an end 
this progress and freedom and dampen- 
ing hopes for continued progress through 
self-determination. 

During the war German forces drove 
the Russians out of Lithuania, replacing 
one kind of enslavement and totalitarian- 
ism with another. But then in 1944, the 
Soviet Union reconquered the country. 

Now, Lithuanians living in their home- 
land are subject to the same abuses as 
their neighboring Latvians and Esto- 
nians as the U.S.S.R. attempts to destroy 
the culture, language, and heritage of 
their nation. 

It is fitting, on this day, that the free- 
dom-loving people of America join with 
the people of Lithuania in the hope that 
their independence will some day be re- 
stored. 

Only the people in Lithuania really 
know the suffering which they have en- 
dured under the Communist regime in 
Moscow. Let us hope that soon we will 
see the restoration of their great nation 
so that Lithuanians may once more en- 
joy the freedom and independence of 
democracy. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT 
INCREASE NEEDED NOW 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I insert in the Recorp, part VII of the 
article entitled: “Private and Public Re- 
tirement Pensions: Findings From the 
1968 Survey of the Aged,” by Walter W. 
Kolodrubetz: 

COMBINED RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

The powerful effect of the dual pensions on 
total retirement benefits is illustrated in 
table 8 by showing combined retirement 
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benefits for aged pensioners. When supple- 
mentary pensions are combined with OASDHI 
benefits, a pronounced spread in retirement 
benefit income is apparent, unlike the pat- 
tern for those who get only OASDHI in retire- 
ment benefit income. Significantly, in com- 
paring total pensions for dual beneficiaries, 
the wide differences previously observed in 
levels of private pensions and public pensions 
other than OASDHI were erased with the ad- 
dition of OASDHI benefits. The gap in total 
retirement benefits between those with and 
without supplemental private pensions was 
much greater than would ordinarily be as- 
sumed, however, because private pensioners 
also were more likely to receive high OASDHI 
benefits. As discussed later in the article, 
the final effects on total income differentials 
were substantial since these groups with 
two or more pensions were also more likely 
to have income from assets. 

The distributions of combined retirement 
benefits for OASDHI beneficiary couples with 
private pensions and for those with other 
public pensions were remarkably similar, and 
the median amount was almost the same— 
about $3,000 (table 8). Seventy percent of the 
couples with two pensions had combined re- 
tirement benefits of $2,500 or more; few had 
less than $2,000. 

In contrast, median retirement benefits for 
couples receiving only OASDHI benefits were 
half as much as they were for dual pension- 
ers. Because of the nature of and constraints 
in the OASDHI benefit computation, and the 
selective factors that operated against 
OASDHI retirees not receiving another pen- 
sion, the OASDHI benefits for these couples 
were fairly evenly distributed in the $500- 
$2,500 range. Married couples who received 
only a public pension other than OASDHI 
(with a median benefit of $2,720) also had 
total retirement benefits much higher than 
those of married couples with OASDHI alone 
and not significantly different than those of 
dual pensioners. 

For nonmarried persons, as for married 
couples, the combined retirement benefits of 
units with two pensions were about the same 
whether OASDHI was combined with a pri- 
vate or another public pension. Retirement 
benefits for the nonmarried with only 
OASDHI in retirement benefit income were 
about half the amount for dual pensioners. 
Nonmarried persons receiving only a public 
pension other than OASDHI had retirement 
benefits that were higher than those of per- 
sons with OASDHI benefits only but were 
not close to the total retirement benefits of 
dual pensioners. 


TABLE 8.—SIZE OF TOTAL PENSION INCOME BY TYPE OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR OASDHI BENEFICIARIES 1 AND NONBENEFICIARIES: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AGED UNITS 
BY SIZE OF PENSION INCOME, BY RECEIPT OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS, 1967 
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TABLE 8.—SIZE OF TOTAL PENSION INCOME BY TYPE OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR OASDHI BENEFICIARIES AND NONBENEFICIARIES: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AGED UNITS 
BY SIZE OF PENSION INCOME, BY RECEIPT OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS, 1967—Continued 
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A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Rabbi Haim Kemelman, of 
the East Brunswick, N.J., Jewish Center, 
is the author of a column in the Home 
News, of New Brunswick, N.J., called 
Lines on Living. 

Rabbi Kemelman is not only a widely 
respected Rabbi; he is also a very tal- 
ented writer—a man who writes with 
great feeling and eloquence, Following 
President Nixon’s state of the Union ad- 
dress, Rabbi Kemelman, in stirring words 
and thoughts, included A Letter to the 
President in his column of Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1971. 

Also the author of a recent book called, 
“How to. Live in the Present Tense,” 
Rabbi Kemelman praised the address of 
the President and I would like to insert 
it in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, because 
I am proud of the brilliance of my be- 
loved constituent—a man of deep com- 
passion and love for people: 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
LINES ON LIVING 
(By Rabbi Haim Kemelman) 

Dear Mr, President, congratulations! Con- 
gratulations from a citizen who heard you 
make a wonderful, I might say revolutionary, 
dreamy speech in your State of the Union 
message. 

Yes, it was a great and soaring speech, and 
I liked it, because it spoke of a dream, of 
an “open door,” and of “the need to press 
open the door of full and equal opportunity, 
and of human dignity,” toward the fulfil- 
ment of the American dream. aa 

Yes, it was a revolutionary speech because 
dreams are revolutionary; splendid and out- 
soaring in every way. And this, to me, is 
America: a dreamy country, and therefore, 
not Russia, not China. Because there, the 
revolution is quoted, the revolution is idol- 
ized, the revolution is fossilized and buried 
in a dead mausoleum of the past. Here, revo- 
lution is lived, but also outlived. Because 
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the American revolution is the American 
dream. And a dream is only good for one 
night. For the dream of yesterday can be 
tonight’s nightmare. Dreams change with 
the size of our visions, one dream begetting 
another. i 

I therefore liked, Mr. President, when you 
spoke of “a New American Revolution—a 
peaceful revolution in which power was 
turned back to the people’. . ." That’s a 
pretty good start. Because there can be no 
greater power for the people than the ca- 
pacity to dream, And when. you, spoke of 
“these troubled years” of “a long nightmare 
of war and division, of crime and infia- 
tion . . . dark of the American spirit,” and 
the need “for the lift of a driving dream,” 
you turned back to the people great power. 
We can dream again, we can see visions, we 
can grow in health as in wealth, 

Mr. President, I don't know much about 
digits and budgets and bureaus and reve- 
nues. But I know a dream when I see one. 
And I know it’s here, not because I’m certain 
of its realization, but because we now come 
closer to confront dream’s greatest test, as 
defined by George Bernard Shaw: “You see 
things and you say ‘why?’ But I dteam things 
that never were; and T say ‘why not?” 

Thank you, Mr, President, for saying to 
us “Why not?” 

Good and, honest people will argue as to 
whether this dream of yours is the most 
perfect dream for all the people, whether it 
can be realized at all. And that’s very impor- 
tant. But more important ġs the spirit in 
which the dream was conceived. And now 
that the dream is born lët’ give it a chance 
tolive. 

“Bring us together,” said that pretty girl 
to you, not very long ago, Mr. President. 
Today the opportunity is, here, perhaps as 
at no better time. We have bled externally 
in far away jungles. We have bled internally 
in nearby cities, We have drifted from one 
another, from our children, from our dreams. 
Let the dream unite us, again; to “bring us 
together,” again; to reconcile us with our 
beautiful land, again; to “close the gap be- 
tween promise and performance,” again— 
to “let our spirits soar again.” 

And again we shall go from dream to bolder 
dream, from vision to outsoaring vision, in 
this land of “sea to shining sea.” For the 
lift of the spirit and the lift of the dream 
can unite us—never again to stop dreaming. 

And, in your eye’s vision you see a new 
revolution of priorities where man -seeks 
not so much the heaven of a moon but the 
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heaven of man, not the dust of ages but 
the dust of the living cell and soul. “Why 
not?” 

Why not a multibillion “Apollo man proj- 
ect” for a)decade of research to land man 
on his humanity; to pore over the dust of his 
mortality, as he peeks into the grain of 
moon dust; to know more about human dis- 
ease, malignancy and malevolent death. Why 
not? What's the price of mon’ dust—$30 
billion! And what’s the price of man dust— 
a March of Dimes! 

Drean: "Why not?” See visions: “Why 
riot?” When? Now! Like the child who was 
awakened from his deep sleep, echoing the 
trauma. of crying babies and weeping ideal- 
ists, we too say in Lincoln Steffens’ words: 
“I have lost my place in my dream.” For 8 
time, in “a long, dark night of the Amer- 
ican spirit,” we have lost our place in our 
dream. Now, Mr! President, you say you have 
found ‘that place for us in our dream. We 
are ready, for the, lift-off—‘we are ready 
for the lift of a driving dream.” 

Prayerfully and respectfully yours, 

Rabbi Harm KEMELMAN. 


THE KIDS WHO CARE 
HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, today a 
term like “student activism” can’ mean 
many things. Unfortunately, to some of 
us on the older side of the so-called gen- 
eration gap, the label. ‘‘student, activist” 
conjures up the image of a rebellious dis- 
sident who puts all of his energy into 
negative and perhaps even destructive 
acts. 

Today I would like to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues an article 
that appeared in the February edition 
of the Farm Journal regarding a group 
of student activists that are somewhat 
unique. 

Student activists from all over the 
United States recently attended the 1970 
National 4-H Congress in Chicago and, 
as the article states, broke tradition 
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rather than laws or windows. We often 
hear about the behavior of idealistic 
young people who find faults with our 
society but seldom does our Nation’s press 
pay attention to youngsters who are 
searching for workable solutions to our 
problems and, more importantly, are 
putting them to use and making them 
work. 

One of our Nation’s most precious as- 
sets is the idealism that motivates our 
young people. Much of our problem re- 
garding young people has been the lack 
of any practical program by which we 
can utilize the idealism, enthusiasm, and 
honesty of young people and channel 
these into everyday practices and pro- 
grams that can improve our society. 

The national 4-H program does just 
this. The article by Beverly Stonebraker 
that follows illustrates what a tremen- 
dous job 4H young people are doing. 
They learn by doing and, in so doing, 
develop into citizens that will actually 
make America a better place to live. 

Tue Kms WHo CARE 
(By Beverly Stonebraker) 

More than 1600 students, many of them 
farm youngsters, swarmed into Chicago in 
December and occupied the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. They wore psychedelic lapel buttons; 
sang rally songs; roamed in bands up State 
Street talked late at night in hotel corridors 
about their campaign strategies for the 70's. 

But cops smiled approyal, and even 
mothers were proud, For these were a differ- 
ent brand of activists; delegates from all 
over the U.S. to the 1970 National 4-H 
Congress. 

The only thing they broke was tradition. 
Members resoundingly urged a broader, more 
“with it’ 4-H to meet contemporary needs. 
I talked with boy and girl 4-Hers from 
several states. They're eager, articulate, and 
obviously playing a much stronger role than 
members did a few years ago in deciding the 
4-H program. 

Last year’s Congress wore the theme 
“4-H is more than’ cows and cookin’” and 
this year’s theme was “We care.” This doesn't 
mean 4-H has abandoned Guernseys on ‘its 
way to the ghetto. It simply means that mem- 
bers will apply their real strength, “to learn 
by doing,” on contemporary needs in towns 
and inner cities as well as farms. A third of 
the 2.5 million members of 4-H clubs and 
groups are farm kids: Another third live in 
rural areas or towns under 10,000; the re= 
mainder are suburban or inner city dwellers. 

If the 4-Hers in Chicago represent senti- 
ment in your local club and ‘elsewhere, here 
are some of the new thrusts 4-H will make 
in the ’70s. 

You'll see more training in citizenship and 
human relations. This goes well’ beyond 
teaching a 10-year-old to keep quiet in a 
business meeting. “Americans are dividing 
into opposing camps. This can be destruc- 
tive," one delegate said? A perceptive Penn~ 
sylvania boy added: “It’s not the isswe that 
alienates ‘people, it’s just that some dre 
unwilling to listen to another point of view.” 
These boys and girls want to learn how to 
understand each other. 

They named drug abuse as their number 
one social problem, “Our campus is infested 
with drug users,” said a quiet Minnesota girl. 
A Kansas delegate confided, “I don’t smoke 
pot, but you’re not ‘in’ unless you do.” But 
@ dairy science freshman from the strife- 
torn University of Wisconsin voiced the ma- 
jority opinion: “Your own crowd defines 
what it takes to be ‘with it.’ Drugs aren’t 
popular with students in our ag school.” 

Two Connecticut 4-Hers told me how they 
had enriched one week of their summer by 
Sharing their rural out-of-doors with teers 
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from the inner city. “At first, our visitors 
were tough,” they said. “But before they left 
we had built up trust and friendship.” 

Apparently, members soon learn to make 
the democratic system work in local clubs. 
As their horizons expand they want it to 
work nationally. Their response to national 
4-H leadership conferences is the main rea- 
son the 4-H Foundation is raising $8 million 
for a new National 4-H Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The new center, now under construction, 
will handle 600 people at a time. It permits 
an expanded series of training conferences. 

Urban areas are already feeling the fresh 
breeze of 4-H citizenship efforts. Just before 
Christmas, New York Mayor John Lindsay 
honored. the organization with a city-wide 
4-H. Day for its efforts in the nation’s big- 
gest city. 

“Health to. better living” will be extend- 
ed. to more low-income people. Last sum- 
mer a series of nutrition camps blossomed in 
more than 20 states. Club members and 
leaders are trying to reach and teach lower- 
income people how to eat nutritiously on a 
low budget. 

I met a Utah girl who teaches breadmak- 
ing to Navajo Indian girls. A bonus: She 
learned about Indian cookery. 

In public housing projects of Kansas City 
and St. Louis, 4-H leaders and members are 
teaching more than 4000 prospective home- 
makers how to make the most of inexpen- 
sive foods. such as commodity program 
staples. 

Improying our environment runs a close 
second behind drug abuse on these young- 
sters’ list of concerns. Future 4-H activities 
will build on the organization’s longtime ex- 
pertise. with conservation. 

Perhaps the 4—Hers’ philosophy was best 
expressed on a button I saw on one Chicago 
delegate’s blazer: “Celebrate Life.” They do, 
and they will. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP HONOR- 
ING THE LIFE AND DEATH OF DR. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am today in- 
troducing a bill requiring the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp honoring Dr. 
Martin Luther King. 

I first introduced such a. bill in. 1968, 
Shortly after the death of Dr. King. In 
1969, I introduced a second bill, after 
contacting the Post Office Department. 
At that time, I received a letter of ac- 
knowledgement in response to my letter. 
No other action was taken. 

Dr. King has been honored by many 
of our States and cities, postal unions 
have, in their proposals for the first col- 
lective bargaining negotiations, asked 
that. a holiday be granted by. the postal 
service in Dr, King’s honor. 

Dr. King was, as we all know, the 
holder of a Nobel prize: He was honored 
on an international scale not only by 
the great of other nations but, by the 
common people of other countries. Per- 
sons who seek civil rights in Ireland have 
marched- tothe singing- of “‘We shall 
overcome.” 

Martin Luther King believed that the 
foundation of democracy was built onthe 
continuing progress in human dignity 
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and that dignity, he believed, consisted 
in a growing share of freedom for all 
men. 

The dream of Martin Luther King was 
a dream that in America and in all the 
world our deeds would match our beliefs. 

His life’s work resulted in the passage 
of three civil rights bills by the Con- 
gress. 

His life brought racial and political 
equality closer to reality for all Ameri- 
cans. 

His life began the solution of what 
foreigners haye called “The. American 
Dilemma.” All this in so short a time, all 
this in one lifetime of 39 years. 

Dr. King was a builder, not a destroy- 
er. The prophecies of doom uttered on 
the passage of each civil rights act have 
been proven empty. The pessimists were 
wrong. America is more of a democracy, 
it is a‘bigger country and a better Nation. 

Martin Luther King brought under- 
standing with him, the understanding 
that was carried into every home in 
America, white or black, that the Negro 
could not wait any longer to be equal, 
that 100 years of disappointment after 
the Civil War were enough. Equality is 
a right that belongs to all men, but it 
must be recognized. The shock of recog- 
nition was necessary for all of us, the 
recognition that our goals were great and 
our performance was so weak. 

There are those who thought of Mars 
tin Luther King as a lawbreaker: They 
are’ wrong. He was the most lawful of 
men. He ignored unjust ordinances, but 
he willingly paid the penalty for their 
violation. He showed that where men are 
willing to pay the penalty, unjust laws 
cannot stand. An unjust law is an un- 
workable law because the majority of 
Americans are not willing to begin a 
campaign of massive repression to deny 
rights to others which they accept for 
themselves. 

The American people are a just people. 
They are very often too busy with the 
material problems of getting and spend- 
ing to give their full attention to the big 
questions. Martin Luther King made peo- 
ple listen and. think, to look deeply into 
their own soulsvand- the soul ‘of their 
country. We have all been better for that. 

When Martin Luther King thought of 
death he said that he would like “some- 
body to say, Martin Luther King tried to 
love .somebody.” He loved more than 
somebody, he-loved. this country. I be- 
lieve that it is fair to say that millions of 
Americans white and black love him 
back today. 

The cure for the ills of democracy is 
more democracy, in Al Smith’s phrase. 
Dr. King’s life applied this principle. 

The President of the United States, in 
his inaugural address, said that he 
wanted to bring the American people to- 
gether. My bill today is a gesture that 
will make that goal a little more of a 
reality. It will, if it results in action, 
stand for the principle of unity in the 
eyes of all Americans, not only the 20 
million Americans of Dr. King’s race. 

I have not listed .as I-have in the past 
the commemorative stamps -issued re- 
cently honoring animals, entertainers, 
andobscure figures in America’s past. I 
have not done so becatise’I believe that 
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this matter can pe settled amicably if the 
administration of the postal service and 
the committees which supposedly made 
decisions in this area act reasonably. 

I believe that any step in the direction 
of reuniting Americans is worth taking. 
My bill is such a step. I will renew my 
efforts to make its terms a reality. 


WHAT EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE NEW RAIL 
PASSENGER LAW 


HON. RICHARD G. SHOUP 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, on February 
10, 1971, Mr. Donald E. Deuster of the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, Of- 
fice of Congressional Relations, attended 
a convention of the Montana Chamber 
of Commerce in Helena, Mont. This was 
a conference dealing with the problems 
of transportation, a topic of great con- 
cern to the State. Mr. Deuster’s remarks 
concerning the new rail passenger law 
were so well received that I believe it 
only fitting that they be included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


WHAT Every AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE New RAIL PASSENGER Law 


(Remarks of Donald E. Deuster, U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation, Office of Con- 
gressional Relations, at the Montana 
Chamber of Commerce, Helens, Mont., 
Feb. 10, 1971) 

Members of the Montana State Chamber 
of Commerce, and your distinguished guests, 
Members of the Montana Legislature, con- 
gratulations on convening this timely state- 
wide conference on transportation. Thank 
you for inviting me here to Helena to dis- 
cuss the new “Rail Passenger Service Act 
of 1970.” 

Last year, as you know, our Congress made 
a great historic and truly bipartisan decision 
to save the vanishing American passenger 
train. And, after an extended legislative 
struggle, President Nixon put his signature 
to Public Law 91-518 on October 30, 1970. 

Since that day our telephones at the De- 
partment of Transportation have been ring- 
ing at an accelerating crescendo—generally 
with basic questions about this compli- 
cated, flexible and novel piece of legislation. 

It was my personal privilege as a Con- 
gressional Relations Officer for the Nixon 
Administration to spend almost two years 
closely following the progress of this land- 
mark law. Hopefully, this experience may 
enable me to answer most of your questions. 

But first, allow me to answer some of 
the most fundamental and common 
inquiries. 


BRIEFLY, WHAT DOES THE LAW DO? 


Very simply, the law creates a new seml- 
public Corporation which will begin operat- 
ing a basic national system of passenger 
trains on May 1, 1971. On that date, respon- 
sibility for operating passenger trains in 
America will be transferred from the private 
railroad companies to the new National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation. 


WHY WAS THIS LAW NECESSARY? 


Since World War II, the American system 
of passenger trains was diminishing in size, 
deteriorating in quality of service, and fast 

g. Although some 20,000 trains 
were running in 1929. by 1969, less than 500 
trains were left. 
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Basically, Congress had a four-way choice: 
One, let the trains go the way of the stage- 
coach and die off; Two, subsidize the exist- 
ing service; Three, nationalize the railroads; 
Or, four, find some limited mechanism for 
improving the service, and developing an 
efficient national system of passenger trains 
which the American traveler would patron- 
ize. 


WHY DID CONGRESS DECIDE TO SAVE THE TRAINS? 


Let me answer this straight from the 
horse’s mouth by quoting the exact language 
of Title I of the law in which Congress makes 
seven specific findings. Emphasis is added by 
italicizing. 

1. “The Congress finds that modern, efi- 
cient, intercity railroad passenger service is 
a necessary part of a balanced transportation 
system.” 

2. “That the public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the continuance and improve- 
ment of such service to provide fast and 
comfortable transportation between crowded 
urban areas and in other areas of the coun- 


3. “That rail passenger service can help 
to end the congestion on our highways and 
the overcrowding of airways and airports.” 

4. “That the traveler in America should, 
to the maximum extent feasible, have free- 
dom to choose the mode of travel most con- 
venient to his needs.” 

5. “That to achieve these goals requires 
the designation of a basic national rail pas- 
senger system and the establishment of a 
rail passenger corporation for the purpose of 
providing modern, efficient, intercity rail 

nger service.” 

6. “That Federal financial assistance as 
well as investment capital from the private 
sector of the economy is needed for this 
purpose; and” 

T. “That interim emergency Federal finan- 
cial assistance to certain railroads may be 
necessary to permit the orderly transfer of 
railroad service to a railroad passenger 
corporation.” 


WHAT KIND OF A CORPORATION IS CREATED? 


The Corporation is quasi-public which 
means half-public and half-private. The law 
states “The Corporation shall be a for profit 
corporation, the purpose of which shall be 
to provide intercity rail passenger service, em- 
ploying innovative operating and marketing 
concepts so as to fully develop the potential 
of modern rail service.” 

The public complexion of the Corporation 
is provided in two ways: First, the President 
of the United States appoints and the Senate 
confirms a majority of eight of the fifteen 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation; Secondly, public funds are con- 
tributed to the Corporation. 

WHERE DOES THE CORPORATION GETS ITS MONEY? 

The law contemplates three sources of 
funds: One, the Federal Government; Two, 
the private railroad companies; and Three, 
private investors. 

Initially, there is a Federal grant of $40 
million to assist the Corporation in orga- 
nizing, establishing an improved reservations 
system, advertising, servicing, repairing and 
maintaining passenger equipment, conduct- 
ing research, development and demonstra- 
tion programs for new rail service, improved 
rolling stock, and fixed facilities, including 
track connections. 

Secondly, the Secretary of Transportation 
is authorized to guarantee private loans to 
the Corporation up to $100 million to finance 
the upgrading of roadbeds, purchase of new 
rolling stock, and other corporate purposes. 

Thirdly, Federal loans or loan guarantees 
in the amount of $200 million are author- 
ized to enable needy railroads to join the 
corporation, 

To join the Corporation and be relieved of 
their passenger service obligations on May 1, 
1971, the private railroads must make pay- 
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ments to the Corporation according to a for- 
mula in the law based on their passenger 
train deficits in the year 1969. 

Lastly, preferred stock is to be sold to the 
public as a third source of capital funds. 


WHO WILL BE ACTUALLY RUNNING THE TRAINS? 


Under the law, “The Corporation may con- 
tract with railroads or with regional trans- 
portation agencies for the use of tracks and 
other facilities and the provision of services 
on such terms and conditions as the parties 
may agree.” 

Should there be a disagreement on terms, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
order a railroad to provide services or the 
use of tracks and facilities on “on such terms 
and such compensation as the Commission 
may fix as just and reasonable.” 

Basically, the Corporation will manage 
this new national network of passenger trains 
but operate the trains through contracts 
with the railroad companies, 


WHERE WILL THE TRAINS RUN? 


After the starting date of May 1, 1971, the 
Corporation will operate trains between 
points in the basic system over routes of the 
Corporation's choosing. 

Secretary John A. Volpe designated the 
basic system last month by naming twenty- 
one city-pairs between which there must be 
train service. Of special interest to Montana 
is the naming of Chicago and Seattle as end 
points. As suggested on the maps which you 
have, the Corporation may choose one or 
more routes or combinations of routes in 
Montana. 

The northern route could go from Willis- 
ton, North Dakota, across the high line 
through Glacier Park to Spokane. The south- 
ern route could go from Bismarck to Billings 
and then either through Butte or Helena. 
Also, conceivably, a route could go through 
Billings and then swing up through Great 
Falls in the summertime to serve Glacier 
Park. 

When Secretary Volpe specified the end 
points and identified the possible routes for 
the Corporation, he considered a number 
of basic factors. Among them were: 

1. Ridership—existing and. projected; 

2. Population—one or both of the terminal 
cities were to be major population centers of 
one million or more; 

8. Alternate Mode Competition—ability of 
rail travel to compete with other modes in 
terms of cost, speed, or comfort; 

4. Existing Rail Facilities—whether track 
and facilities are in condition for rail service 
without major and immediate capital im- 
provements; 

6. Profitability—whether the Corporation 
can operate the system as a whole on an eco- 
nomically sound basis with projected revenue 
and cost estimates indicating no substantial 
losses. 

Furthermore, the law requires taking into 
account the need for expeditious intercity rail 
passenger service within and between all re- 
gions of the continental United States. Pre- 
sumably, the Corporation will consider these 
same factors as they choose the precise routes 
and service characteristics. These decisions 
will be made between now and May 1, 1971. 


HOW MAY YOU COMMUNICATE TO THE 
CORPORATION? 


The Corporation is being set up by a Board 
of Incorporators of eight persons who were 
named by President Nixon and confirmed by 
the Senate. Eventually, after May 1, 1971, 
there will be a permanent board of fifteen— 
eight of whom are Presidential appointees, 
three to be elected by the railroad stockhold- 
ers, and four to be elected by the public pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

Communications may be addressed to the 
Corporation in this way: Mr. David W. Ken- 
dall, Chairman, Board of Incorporators, Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation, 800 
L'Enfant Plaza, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024. 
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HOW LONG MUST THE CORPORATION RUN THE 
TRAINS? 

Passenger train service in the basic desig- 
nated system must be operated for two years 
and two months until July 1, 1973. After that 
date, the Corporation may ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to allow the discon- 
tinuance of service which is either “not re- 
quired by public convenience and necessity, 
or will impair the ability of the Corporation 
to adequately provide other services.” 

Hopefully, however, progress by then will 
rule out any such actions and instead justify 
further extension and expansion of the basic 
system. 

MAY THE SYSTEM BE EXPANDED? 

Yes, there are two ways in which new sery- 
ice may be added by the Corporation. First, 
at any time the Corporation may provide 
service in excess of that in the basic system, 
including special or extra trains “if consistent 
with prudent management.” 

Secondly, any State, regional, or local 
agency may request extra service. If the 
State, regional, or local agency agrees to “re- 
imburse the Corporation for a reasonable por- 
tion of any losses associated with such serv- 
ice,” the Corporation must institute the 
service, Under the law, a “reasonable por- 
tion” means at least two-thirds of the deficit. 

WILL THE SERVICE BE BETTER? 

Yes, this is the purpose and hope of the 
law. The Corporation has the flexibility and 
freedom to choose routes, stops, fare levels 
and other characteristics of service so as to 
comprise an efficient, inter-connected na- 
tional system of trains. 

The best of existing equipment will be 
used until new rolling stock can be pur- 
chased and more modern equipment actually 
put in operation. 

With the new Corporation, there is a single 
Management dedicated to the improvement 
and promotion of rail passenger travel. 
Routes, schedules, train connections, through 
car service together with sleeping, parlor, 
dining and lounge facilities can be organized 
in a businesslike and sensible way without 
red tape. 

Hopefully, new techniques of marketing, 
ticketing, and operations will convince the 
American traveling public to come back to 
the rails. Hopefully, the system will be self- 
sustaining, profitable and competitive. 

The new law provides a flexible frame- 
work by which, with the support of the 
American people, a great national system of 
passenger trains can be developed. 

And, as Secretary Volpe stated in his press 
conference last month when he designated 
the basic system, “This is a beginning!” 


SECOND-CLASS POSTAL RATES 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a letter 
I recently received from the editor of a 
fine weekly newspaper in my State. The 
thrust of the letter from Mr. Hans Hans- 
sen of the Hot Springs Star is, in his 
words, that “the value to the Nation of 
strong, independent newspapers far out- 
weighs the subsidy of those papers by the 
postal system.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of us 
here should consider Mr. Hanssen’s ar- 
gument very very carefully and should 
oppose any rate increase that would 
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jeopardize the small weekly newspaper. 
As I understand it, the recent suggested 
rate increases for second-class mail will 
be 187 percent over a 10-year period for 
in-county distribution and 145 percent 
over 5 years for out-of-county mailing. 
I intend to ask publishers in my district 
for an analysis of the effect of these in- 
creases on their operations. I hope that 
each of my colleagues will do the same 
and will urge the Postal Commission to 
consider the importance of the weekly 
newspaper to our rural areas. 

Certainly a self-supporting post office 
is an important goal, and I recognize 
that when Congress established that goal 
it also limited our ability to control 
postal rates. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that the contribution made by papers 
like Mr. Hanssen’s is of more than suf- 
ficient importance to justify our close 
attention to any move that might jeop- 
ardize their existence. 

I include his letter as follows: 

Hor SPRINGS STAR, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., February 12, 1971. 
Representative JAMES ABOUREZK, 
U.S. House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ABOUREZK: The newspapers of 
this country, especially the weeklies, are 
without doubt the greatest dispensers of 
government information in the nation. 

In just one issue this year the Star had 
columns or informational articles on vet- 
erans problems, soil conservation, county 
agent, extension and 4-H, social security, na- 
tional forest fee schedule, the hours of open- 
ing at two national monuments, several 
school stories, an article on farming, one on 
beef cattle, a post office opening schedule 
plus three or four science or other informa- 
tional stories. And you know how much free 
space the papers gave during the recent 
census. 

For this reason I do not feel a postage rate 
which would force the papers to pay the full 
cost of handling is fair. Many newspapers in 
smaller communities will be unable to con- 
tinue in the face of rising mailing costs. They 
will stay in business until the present owner 
retires and then they will be no more. 

The value to the nation of strong, inde- 
pendent newspapers far outweighs the sub- 
sidy of those papers by the postal system. 
Not only do they dispense information, they 
help hold communities together by fighting 
for civic improvements, generating a feeling 
of pride among the residents and acting as a 
watchdog on local officials. It is the news- 
paper that is first to protect the public’s 
right to know by insisting that all govern- 
ment units report their actions. These serv- 
ices cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

Your support of a fair rate for mailing 
papers will be appreciated greatly. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. E. HANSSEN. 


CHILE—THE CONSOLIDATION 
PHASE—I 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Lenin on 
October 20, 1920, said: 

The scientific concept of dictatorship 
means neither more or less than unlimited 
power, resting directly on force, not limited 
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by anything, not restricted by any laws, nor 
any absolute rules. Nothing else but that. 


Salvador Allende, the new President of 
Chile, is a self-professed Marxist-Lenin- 
ist whose Popular Unity coalition came 
to power primarily through the efforts 
of the Communist Party of Chile, the 
third largest in the non-Communist 
world. Being a Marxist-Leninist, Allende 
understands that seizures of the state 
apparatus, through elections or other- 
wise, is only the first step in the program 
designed to create a “scientific” Leninist 
dictatorship. 

The party must now transform itself 
from a power seeking mechanism into a 
policing mechanism. To take complete 
and total power into the hands of fewer 
and fewer people, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with the historical Communist 
pattern of liquidate and rule. This con- 
sists basically of a staggered liquidation 
of all elements in the society who possibly 
might oppose the “proletarian dictator- 
ship.” 

The advantage of coming to power 
through the electoral process is that the 
party has the organs of state power; 
police, army, and other ministries, simply 
handed over to it. Once constitutionally 
enthroned, it is not necessary to maneu- 
ver around, say, a Chilean J. Edgar 
Hoover. He is simply replaced by the 
party’s choice. Communist electorial vic- 
tory is best thought of as massive legal 
penetration of the state apparatus, which 
is then used to subjugate, rather than 
defend, the people. 

It is little comfort that the party comes 
to power using due process of the law. 
Czechoslovakia was shoved into the 
Soviet camp in a semilegal fashion, by 
making revolutionary use of the parlia- 
ment in that nation. Once in the Soviet 
camp, one is not allowed the choice of 
opting out. 

The Allende government, under the 
guidance of Luis Corvalan, General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of Chile, 
is proceeding rapidly to eliminate the 
“enemies of the state.” In many cases 
laws passed by previous “liberal” govern- 
rg are being used to accomplish this 
end. 

A free press is the enemy of the total 
state. Understanding this, Allende is 
pressing hard to eliminate or bring 
under his control all independent pub- 
lishing organizations which are not 
solidly pro-Communist. One example of 
how this is being done is the case of 
Zig-Zag editorial house in Santiago, the 
largest publishing company in Latin 
America. This operation is a classic ex- 
ample of the Communist tactic of com- 
bining “pressure from below’—from 
party-controlled mass organizations out- 
side government—and “pressure from 
above’—from Communists in the gov- 
ernmental apparatus. 

A strike against Zig-Zag was organized 
by Communist union leaders. The Com- 
munist Minister of Labor, Jose Oyarce 
Jara, appointed. a Red lawyer to arbitrate 
the dispute. Under existing Chilean law, 
the government can take possession of 
any private company which finds itself 
involved in a protracted labor dispute. 
Zig-Zag was, therefore, forced to accept 
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the Communist lawyer’s decision which 
called for a .65-percent increase in wages. 
This the company cannot pay because a 
price freeze is in effect. 

Unless Zig-Zag can pay the wage in- 
creases without going bankrupt, the 
government will take over the company, 
because there is another law in effect 
which calls for the government to as- 
sume administrative control of any 
private company which goes bankrupt. 
In order to forestall the possibility of a 
private company securing a loan to bail 
itself out of the Communist crunch, the 
government controllers took over the 
banks and have cut off all the Communist 
crunch, the government controllers took 
over the banks and have cut off all busi- 
ness credit. This is the squeeze play 
supreme. It is worth ‘noting that Zig- 
Zag is the major publisher of school texts 
used in Chile. 

A different approach is being used 
against Chile’s largest circulation news- 
paper, El Mercurio. Tax evasion charges 
were trumped up against El Mercurio. 
As the investigation proceeds, the paper 
is being slowly forced into bankruptcy. 
Significantly, the Minister. of Finance, 
Americo Zorilla Rojas, is also a Com- 
munist. 

Allende’s oft-uttered statements to the 
efféct that, “the government will’ never 
take action aimed at blocking free ex- 
pression of ideas,” are beginning to ring 
a little hollow. In fact, they are begin- 
ning to sound almost exactly like Fidel 
Castro’s pledges of 1959 to the same 
effect. 

The Communists use freedom of the 
press to destroy opposition when coming 
to power, and then destroy freedom of 
the ‘press to prevent the formation of 
opposition. Marxist-Leninists follow an 
old maxim: 

When I am the weaker, I ask you for my 
freedom, because that is your principle; but 
when I am the stronger, I take away your 
freedom, because that is my principle. 


INFORMANT IN BERRIGAN CASE 
LED THREE LIVES 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe a number of colleagues 
will be interested in an article carried in 
the Sunday, February 7, 1971, edition of 
the Los Angeles Times by veteran jour- 
nalists Jack Nelson and Ronald J. 
Ostrow. 

The article follows: 

Prisoner, STUDENT, MESSENGER: INFORMANT 
In BERRIGAN CASE LED THREE Lives 

(By Jack Nelson and Ronald J. Ostrow) 

LEWISBURG, Pa—Boyd Frederick Douglas 
Jr. had an unusually cozy arrangement for a 
three-time loser in federal prison: 

Every day he left the prison here and 
studied at Bucknell University where he had 
an office. and roamed freely in Lewisburg, 
where he kept an apartment. 

He romanced attractive coeds. He frequent- 
ly drank liquor and, according to acquain- 
tances, sometimes smoked marijuana. He 
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often skipped classes at the university, where 
it was generally known he was commuting 
from the federal prison. 

Douglas, 30, also was a’ big man in the 
campus peace movement. Now he has sur- 
faced as a key figure in the government's 
bombing-kidnap conspiracy case against the 
Rev. Philip Berrigan and five others. (The de- 
fendants will be arraigned in federal court in 
Harrisburg, Pa., Monday.) 

Douglas was able to commute between 
prison and campus under an authorized 
sStudy-release program. But the measure of 
freedom he enjoyed was highly unusual. 

At the university and in the town, Douglas 
associated with activists whom the FBI and 
police regarded as radicals. His roommate at 
his $120-a-month apartment, Tom Love, 23, 
was a draft-card burner. In prison Douglas 
closely associated with Father Berrigan, who 
was serving time for destroying draft records. 

Douglas, who used pseudonyms of “Frank,” 
“Gary” and “Peter,” also spent a lot of time 
talking on pay telephones. Most of his cam- 
pus acquaintances thought all his, telephone 
conversations, were with members of the 
peace movement. Now they know he also was 
talking to the FBI. 

Douglas carried letters between Father 
Berrigan and another defendant, Sister 
Elizabeth McAlister, a New York nun, who 
was in and out of the town of Lewisburg 
while Father Berrigan was imprisoned there. 
Some of these messages furthered an al- 
leged conspiracy to: blow up underground 
utility lines in Washington and to kidnap 
Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon's nā- 
tional security affairs adviser, according to 
the indictment. 

The Times has learned that Douglas smug- 
gled some McAlister-Berrigan messages into 
prison after persuading two coeds he dated 
to transcribe the contents of the nun’s letters 
into a loose-leaf notebook Douglas used in 
his university studies. Douglas had permis- 
sion to take the notebook to and from prison. 

Sister Elizabeth and Father Berrigan, in 
addition to being indicted in the alleged 
conspiracy, were charged with three counts 
of violating a statute governing prison com- 
munications. Maximum punishment on each 
count is 10 years. 

Douglas was not named in the indict- 
ment, either on the conspiracy charge or on 
the communications counts. And the gov- 
ernment has yet to publicly acknowledge that 
Douglas is involved in the case. 

However, & source close to the investigation 
Said the government's major problem in the 
case has been to corroborate information 
supplied by Douglas. In an unusual proce- 
dure, the government has been attempting to 
do this through grand jury hearings held 
since the return of the indictment, The jury 
reconvenes in Harrisburg Tuesday and re- 
sumes questioning of witnesses Wednesday. 


EARLY RELEASE 


The Justice Department, meanwhile, de- 
clines to disclose Douglas’ whereabouts or 
to say whether he is in protective custody. He 
was released from the Lewisburg prison Dec. 
16, after the Federal Bureau of Prisons gave 
him some good-time credits—27 days of 
which bureau. officials refuse to fully explain. 

In addition to the 27 days, Douglas was 
credited with 253 days of “statutory good 
time”—eight days for each month of his 
sentence provided by law for prisoners who 
do not break rules—and another 66 days of 
meritorious good time for work inside the 
prison and participation in the Bucknell 
program, 

Douglas’ performance was rated so highly 
that on May 25, 1970, John C! Piper, as- 
sistant to the dean at Bucknell, wrote then 
warden J. J. Parker urging that the prisoner 
be released to be a fulltime student. But the 
idea was rejected. 

On Jan. 7, 1971, three weeks after his re- 
lease, Douglas testified before the grand jury 
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at Harrisburg. On Jan. 12, the jury returned 
the indictment, which also named six co- 
conspirators who were not charged, in- 
cluding Father Berrigan’s brother Daniel, 
a Jesuit priest. 

Douglas’ early release came less than a 
month after FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
first brought the case to public attention 
with Senate testimony that the Berrigans 
headed a group of Catholic antiwar mili- 
tants he said were conspiring to carry out 
the bombing-kidnaping. 


HOOVER TESTIMONY 


Some of Douglas’ acquaintances at. Buck- 
nell say they did not suspect him of being an 
informant until after publicity about Hoo- 
ver's testimony, which they said greatly per- 
turbed Douglas. 

Others, such as Miss Patricia Rom, 27, a 
Bucknell librarian, and Richard Drinnon, a 
history professor, had become appprehensive 
months earlier because of Douglas’ unusual 
freedom of movement and his ‘association 
with radicals who were subject to police 
surveillance. 

However, none of Douglas’ acquaintances 
knows when he became an informant or 
whether he was one when he began his 
studies at Bucknell in January, 1970. Sev- 
eral of his associates say they believe he was 
sincere in the beginning, but later was per- 
suaded by the FBI to become in informant. 
One theory is that he was pressured into 
cooperating after being caught smuggling 
a Berrigan-McAllister letter. 

One of Douglas’ campus associates, Robert 
Raymond, 21, a senior, said that after he read 
a report of Hoover’s testimony he told Doug- 
las that such a conspiracy “is ridiculous, who 
would believe that?” 

“Boyd then told me,” said. Raymond, 
“Well, in confidence, right?’ And I said 
yeah and he said, ‘It’s true, it’s not all super- 
ficial, only six people know about this—I 
wonder how he (Hoover) found out... +” 

Raymond, who sub-let his downstairs 
apartment in a two-story frame house here 
to Douglas and Tom Love, said that at one 
point Douglas “broke up my relationship” 
with Jane Hoover, 21, a senior who lived in 
an apartment upstairs. Later, Douglas dated 
Miss. Hoover's roommate, Mary. Elizabeth 
Sandel, 22, also a senior. 

Miss Hoover and Miss Sandel did not com- 
pare notes about Douglas until after the 
case surfaced, Then they concluded that he 
had duped them as well as the peace move- 
ment. 

They said Douglas “was always pushing” 
them to be active in the peace movement 
and introduced them to some of the defend- 
ants in the case. They declined to reveal 
what they told the grand jury, but their at- 
torney, Thomas Menaker of Harrisburg, said 
they had no information that would bear 
directly on such a conspiracy. 

Menaker said Miss Hoover had transcribed 
many McAlister-Berrigan letters for Douglas 
and that Miss Sandel had transcribed only 
one. “Nothing Miss Hoover transcribed men- 
tioned kidnaping,” Menaker said. He quoted 
Miss Sandel as saying the letter she tran- 
scribed did “suggest that kidnaping might be 
considered as a peace protest and that some- 
one like, say Kissinger, might be considered 
as a target.” 

Menaker also represents two other grand 
jury witnesses, Mrs. Zoia Horn, 52, and Miss 
Rom, both Bucknell librarians. He said 
neither of them had any information about 
such a conspiracy. Menaker also serves as 
local counsel] for three of the defendants. 

The attorney said that the witnesses he 
represented told him that Douglas was the 
only person they ever heard discuss explo- 
sives. They quoted Douglas as saying he had 
been trained in explosives in the Army and 
“it might come in handy.” 

Douglas, dark and husky and about 5- 
foot-9, was described by Sister Elizabeth as 
ruggedly handsome. He kept a handsome 
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wardrobe in his apartment, and usually wore 
long-sleeve shirts and striped, flared trous- 


ers. 

He had expensive tastes and apparently 
plenty of money, according to friends. He 
bought high-priced liquors and smoked im- 
ported English and Greek cigarets. 

Douglas was the only prisoner studying at 
Bucknell in 1970. Four others had partici- 
pated in similar programs in earlier years, 
according to prison officials. 

Acquaintances in Lewisburg remember 
Douglas. as a man who asked many. more 
questions than he answered and who seemed 
to resent it when. questioners persisted. He 
told some who wondered why he was in 
prison that he had been convicted of con- 
Spiring to bomb trucks napalm in 
California, and allegation that appears no- 
where in his record. 

He frequently flashed the peace sign and 
signed his letters, “peace and love.” On Miss 
Hoover's 21st birthday last July 21, he gave 
her a silver peace symbol and 2 silver peace 
plaque. For Christmas he gave a pair of 
peace-symbol earrings to Miss Sandel, whom 
he continued dating for about three weeks 
after leaving prison. 

According to Miss Hoover, last July Doug- 
las tried to persuade her to marry him, by 
claiming he had cancer and only 6 to 12 
months to live. She and Robert Raymond 
quoted Douglas as saying he wanted Miss 
Hoover to him and go to Nevada or 
Puerto Rico and “give him 6 to 12 months of 
happiness.” 

Miss Hoover, a tall, dark blonde with long 
straight hair, said Douglas told her she was 
the only girl he had loved since his teenage 
sweetheart, who he said also was blonde. “He 
told me she had red hair,” said Miss Sandel, 
an attractive, freckled redhead whom he 
dated after Miss Hoover. 

Douglas’ criminal record stamps him as a 
man who lets relatively lesser crimes escalate 
into much more serious violations. Thus, an 
attempt to obtain $19.75 of goods at an Army 
post exchange led to a six-year sentence for 
impersonating an officer. And the passing of 
bad checks mushroomed into assaulting an 
FBI agent with a 9-mm Beretta pistol. 

Not all of Douglas’ brushes with the law 
can be reported, however, because the Justice 
Department clamped an unusual lid on his 
federal records. The staff of the House sub- 
committee on freedom of information ques- 
tioned the department’s action and the lid 
was lifted, but only partially. After studying 
Douglas’ voluminous file, George J. Reed, 
U.S. Parole Board chairman, noted that he 
had “six prior arrests” before the board first 
heard his case in 1966. 

In calculating Douglas’ good-time prison 
credits, Lewisburg officials awarded him 27 
days for “exceptionally meritorious or out- 
standing service of a special nature.” Such 
awards usually reflect “acts of outstanding 
heroism” or voluntary performance of “an 
unusually hazardous assignment.” 

This Kind of early release cannot be 
awarded for giving information under Bu- 
reau of Prisons policy. 


NO EXPLANATION 


Richard J. Heaney, deputy director of the 
buréau, declined to explain why Douglas was 
given the so-called meritorious good time, 
except to note that it has been approved by 
warden Noah H. Aldredge in November. 
“That's. not a matter of public record,” 
Heaney said. 

Douglas was convicted in 1963 of imper- 
sonating an Army captain at the Ft. Sam 
Houston PX. He was sentenced to six years 
imprisonment and sent to El Reno (OkKla.) 
Federal Reformatory. He spent only a month 
there before being transferred to Lewisburg 
in April of 1963. 

In 1964, he volunteered for a National In- 
stitutes of Health experiment to study 
genetic and other properties of human pro- 
teins. The study called for several injections 
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of an emulsion into the muscles of the hu- 
man guinea pigs. 

Douglas’ reaction was severe, and he re- 
quired extensive treatment including 23 
surgical procedures over a three-year period. 
He was left with long deep scars on the legs 
and arms, He sued the government for $2 
million, contending he was not warned of 
the hazards of the experiment. 

BAD CHECK CHARGE 

After Douglas was paroled in 1966, he was 
sought on bad check charges and the Justice 
Department tried to have his damage suit 
dismissed on grounds he was a fugitive. But 
Douglas was caught and the government 
settled the suit In 1968 by paying him 
$10,688 and his lawyers $4,312. 

A Federal court in Milwaukee sentenced 
him in 1967 to six five-year terms, all to 
run concurrently, for four counts of passing 
$17,465 of forged checks in Maryland, and 
separate convictions for passing a $1,750 bad 
check in Milwaukee and assaulting the FBI 
agent who apprehended him in Milwaukee. 

His career parole on the six-year sentence 
Was revoked, partly because of the subse- 
quent convictions but also because of other 
actions that parole and prisons officials refuse 
to detail. 

Friends who have visited Father Philip 
Berrigan in prison (he and his brother were 
transferred to a prison at Danbury, Conn., 
last fall) since the indictment say he trusted 
Douglas implicitly. They quoted the priest 
as saying that “several old cows” who used 
Douglas for outside contacts vouched for 
him. 

Douglas’ acquaintances here say he not 
only was Father Berrigan's outside contact, 
but was a driving force in the local peace 
movement, arranging meetings here that 
the indictment charges were conspiratorial 
acts. 

ARRANGED VISIT 

For example, they say, he arranged Sister 
Elizabeth’s, visit to Lewisburg on Sept. 26, 
& visit the indictment lists as one of 22 overt 
acts in. furtherance of the! conspiracy. “The 
whole thing was Boyd's idea,” a coed said. 
“He got Liz to come here to be on Bucknell’s 
‘Colloquy’ program." 

Douglas’. father, located in Borger, Tex. 
where he is a pipeline construction worker, 
said he has not been in contact with his son 
Since he joined the Army in 1958, 

Douglas said his son's mother died when 
the boy was 11 years old and that he had 
raised the youth in towns around the country 
working on construction projects, 


HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1889, 
in an article entitled, “The Homes of the 
People,” Henry Grady, the American 
journalist and orator, contrasted the awe 
and majesty represented by the Capitol 
Building with the simplicity of life in a 
humble country home: 

Grady’s idea of typical American life 
is set forth in a pastoral scene in which a 
happy family of three generations live 
together in their own house, surrounded 
by big trees and fields ready for harvest. 
All is clean, secure, and comfortable, and 
everyone is happy with his place in the 
scheme of things. It is a vision which 
seems idyllic when compared with Amer- 
ican life today, when so many Americans 
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live in dirty and ill-governed cities, in 
much smaller families than Grady knew, 
and are beset by worries about inflation 
and unemployment, or by experiences in 
racial inequality or poverty. Yet Grady’s 
observation that among the simple peo- 
ple of this country lie “the strength and 
responsibility of this Government, its 
hope-and the promise of this republic” 
still holds. We who work in the shadow of 
the Capitol and represent these people 
must not forget this. Although we cannot 
return to the idealized life of the past, 
at least we can try to make the present 
better. 

I offer this article for placement in the 
REcORD as a commenton a way of life now 
past and a way of life now apparent: 

THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 
(By Henry W. Grady) 

I went to Washington the other day, and 
I stood on the Capitol Hill; my heart beat 
quick as I looked at the towering marble of 
my country’s Capitol and the mist gathered 
in my eyes as I thought of its tremendous 
significance, and the armies and the treasury, 
and the judges and the President, and the 
Congress and the courts, and all that was 
gathered there. And I felt that the sun in all 
its course could not look down on a better 
sight than that majestic home of a republic 
that had taught the world its best lessons of 
liberty. And I felt that if honor and wisdom 
and justice abided therein, the world would 
at last owe that great house in which the ark 
of the covenant of my country is lodged, its 
final uplifting and its regeneration. 

Two days afterward, I went to visit a friend 
in the country, a modest man, with a quiet 
country, home, It was just a simple, unpre- 
tentious house, set about with big trees, 
encircled in meadow and field rich with the 
promise of harvest. The fragrance of the pink 
and hollyhock in the front yard was mingled 
with the aroma of the orchard and of the 
gardens, and resonant with the cluck of 
poultry and the hum of bees. 

Inside was quiet, cleanliness, thrift, and 
comfort, There was the old clock that had 
welcomed, in steady measure, every new- 
comer to the family, that had ticked the 
solemn requiem of the dead, and had kept 
company with the watcher at the bedside. 
There were the big, restful beds and the old, 
open fireplace, and the old family Bible, 
thumbed with the fingers of hands long since 
still, and. wet» with the tears of eyes long 
since closed, holding the simple annals of the 
family and the heart and the conscience of 
the home, 

Outside, there stood my friend, the master, 
8 simple, upright man, with no mortgage on 
his roof, no-lien on his growing crops, master 
of his land and master of himself. There was 
his old father, an aged, trembling man, but 
happy in the heart and home of his son. 
And as they started to their home, the hands 
of the old man went down on the young 
man’s shoulder, laying there the unspeakable 
blessing of the honored and grateful father 
and ennobling it with the knighthood of the 
fifth commandment. 

And as they reached the door the old 
mother came with the sunset falling fair on 
her face, and lighting up her deep, patient 
eyes, while her lips, trembling with the rich 
music of her heart, bade her husband and 
son welcome to their home. Beyond was the 
housewife, busy with her household cares, 
clean of heart and conscience, the buckler 
and helpmeet of her husband. Down the lane 
came the children, trooping home after the 
cows, seeking as truant birds do the quiet 
of their home nest. 

And I saw the night come down on that 
house, falling gently as the wings of the 
unseen dove. And the old man—while a 
startled bird called from the forest, and the 
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trees were shrill with the cricket's cry, and 
the stars were swarming in the sky—got the 
family around him, and, taking the old Bible 
from the table, called them to their knees, 
the little baby hiding in the folds of its 
mother's dress, while he closed the record of 
that simple day by calling down God’s bene- 
diction on that family and on that home. 
And while T gazed, the vision of that marble 
Capitol faded. Forgotten were its treasures 
and its majesty, and I said, “Oh, surely here 
in the homes of the people are lodged at last 
the strength and the responsibility of this 
government, the hope and the promise of 
this republic.” 


IN DEFENSE OF THE RIGHTS OF 
ANGELA DAVIS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the An- 
gela Davis case in California has at- 
tracted worldwide attention. Too often 
the publicity has disclosed the facts in 
a way to prejudice the public against the 
defendant and to ignore the basic con- 
stitutional issues involved. 

Understandably, Miss Davis, given the 
nature of our society as it is, had two 
strikes on her before the game began. 
She was black, and a Communist. Being 
either was tough; being both is serious. 

In addition, Miss Davis is a woman and 
@ person who has sought to espous causes 
not exactly popular in certain quarters. 
Thus, being what she is by birth, a black 
woman, was tough; becoming what she is 
by choice, a person with strong political 
and outspoken views, added immeasur- 
ably to her personal problems. 

In many ways, however, all of us are 
involved in the Angela Davis case and 
cannot escape its implications of threats 
to individual freedom and the suppres- 
sion of those rights and opportunities 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 

The issues are clearly stated in a re- 
cent article by Dean Paul E. Miller, of 
Howard University Law School, for a 
group of 12 black law professors from 
11 colleges. Not only is this an unprece- 
dented defense, it is an extraordinary 
example of courage by an able band of 
professionals in behalf of their fellow 
Americans, both black and white. 

The article from the February 14, 1971, 
issue of the Washington Sunday Star 
follows: 

In DEFENSE OF THE RIGHTS OF ANGELA Davis 
(By Paul E. Miller) 

A great number of persons and some or- 
ganizations, including the news media, have 
asked why 12 black law professors from 11 
different law schools have joined together to 
provide advice and counsel to Angela Davis 
through her attorney. Some of those who 
inquired have expressed amazement and 
open displeasure at the idea of prominent 
black legal scholars banding together to aid 
an avowed Communist. Others have discerned 
in this joint effort a sinister plot to foster 
the forces of revolution and subversion 
against the established order. Still others 
have unhappily suggested that a kind of 
taint or guilt by association is sure to fol- 
low as retribution for this unwise decision 
to act in such a political trial, Al!) have un- 
wittingly revealed that they either know little 
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or care little about the legal imperatives of 
the Bill of Rights to our Constitution. 

Implicit in the statements of these critics 
is an unfavorable judgment of Miss Davis’ po- 
litical views and a suggestion that only those 
who share her beliefs in a certain ideology 
would come to her defense, It is startling in 
this era to find people who still seriously be- 
lieve that a lawyer defending a person’s 
right to a fair trial is automatically defend- 
ing that person’s ideology or opinions. It is 
plain that when the political powers-that- 
be decide that someone or some group of 
people is engaged in activities inconsistent 
with what those powers admit as proper 
conduct, the offenders must be punished or 
forced to abandon that impermissible con- 
duct. 

If it takes suspension or repression of con- 
stitutional rights and guarantees to achieve 
this punishment, then it is done with the 
rationalization that it is necessary to protect 
the interest of the “whole society” or the 
“silent majority” or whatever against the 
interests of individual offenders. 

To set the record straight, we have not 
joined together to champion ideology. This 
has not been a consideration at all. I neither 
know nor care what political views other 
members of our panel hold. To me, and, I 
hope, to each of the individual panel mem- 
bers, what Miss Davis espouses, what political 
“bag” she is in, and what and who her as- 
sociates are, are irrelevant. What is relevant 
and important is our deep belief in the 
soundness and sanctity of the principle that 
any American citizen, irrespective of color, 
political belief, race, class or economic sta- 
tion, is entitled to all the privileges, rights 
and immunities incident to that citizenship. 
We are determined to live by that principle 
and in the practice of law to honor it. 

Very recently we have observed the De- 
partment of Justice, the White House and 
the Congress sponsor various pieces of legis- 
lation which seriously threatened individual 
freedom. We have watched helplessly while 
the Department of Justice and the White 
House sponsored and the Congress passed 
the Organized Crime Control Act (with pro- 
visions which will apply to practically all 
but organized crime), the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act, and 
the District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act, all of which carry 
provisions that are sinister threats to rights 
guaranteed individuals by our Constitution. 

We have heard arguments supporting the 
need for a bill to create or establish preven- 
tive detention. We have heard asserted needs 
for legislation empowering state and federal 
agents to tap wires for a number of purposes. 
We have heard the asserted need to invade 
the individual’s privacy through “no knock 
laws.” We have witnessed the horrible over- 
reaction of police and legislators to civil dis- 
turbances, to peace demonstrations, and to 
such other legitimate protest efforts as Res- 
urrection City. 

In each instance justification for this indi- 
vidual suppression is made on the basis of 
protecting the interest of the “majority,” as 
though the majority were not composed of 
individuals often as different from each 
other as is possible in custom and belief. 
Individual rights and the individual dignity 
constitutionally protected are thus sacrificed 
in the name of protecting some asserted 
competing interest of the “masses” or 
“majority” unknown to our Bill of Rights. 

Dignity is every man’s right and the United 
States Constitution was fashioned to insure 
the dignity of the man, and his ideas, as well 
as to insure his concomitant right to disagree 
with the majority or a minority. Yet we see 
a trend developing, aided by highly placed 
Officials in the state, to sacrifice the individ- 
ual’s rights on the false alter of majority or 
societal rights, as defined by the powers that 
be 


The Constitution never knew such a bal- 
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ancing of rights. The state was conceived of 
as an instrument, among other things, to 
protect the individual in his rights against 
the state. The political, social and environ- 
mental ills that plague our nation today are 
monumental. But in our efforts to deal ef- 
fectively with the onslaught of these prob- 
lems, we cannot sell cheap the individual’s 
dignity that lies at the heart of our con- 
stitutional theory; we should not create a 
false dichotomy of individual vs. societal in- 
terests so as to beguile us into believing that 
it is constitutionally sound to balance these 
interests one against the other. If we do so, 
we will find ourselves in a police state, where 
only the “people’s” or “society's” interests 
will be protected and “society’s” interest will 
be defined by the powers that be, and will be 
protected by the police as agents of the 
powers that be. Then our democracy as it 
was conceived will be over. Minority groups 
will be especially subjected to this kind of 
police power, as will be all non-conforming 
individuals. 

We cannot allow capricious and arbitrary 
acts by governmental officials to deprive any 
individual of his dignity—and as long as one 
human being, be it Angela Davis or anyone 
else, is deprived of the social justice that is 
guaranteed under our Constitution, no citi- 
zen is safe. The time is gone forever when 
middle class blacks who have a certain ex- 
pertise will sit back and allow their leader- 
ship to be destroyed by those who believe 
that a contrary opinion is a dangerous force. 

Jack Johnson, the first black heavyweight 
champion of the world and W. E. B. DuBois 
one of the greatest scholars the world has 
ever known and Paul Robeson, one of the 
greatest singers of all times, who because 
of his political beliefs was driven from the 
stage—these black leaders were al! effectively 
silenced—and thus the black community 
was deprived of dignity and heroes. No 
longer will we stand by and allow our com- 
munity to be deprived of the best of our 
brains or our political dissenters. 

A feeble start was made in the case of 
Muhammad Ali where blacks, from all aca- 
demic disciplines, realized for the first time 
that if the powers that be in this country 
can, with impunity, clamp down on a black 
person of high achievement, they could more 
easily repress us all. We are saying no, never 
again, will a black man be persecuted sim- 
ply because he disagrees with a majority 
political belief or engages in activities which 
are not in conformity with majority values. 

The sum total of our lives, individually 
and collectively, is determined by the kind 
of laws that we have and the manner in 
which they are administered. The law can 
bring equality to one’s life. It can assure 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
but. the kind of laws being passed today 
do not aid equality or assure life, liberty or 
pursuit of happiness. 

The blacks of today as well as the youth, 
Chicanos and brown Americans are, indeed, 
making certain demands of government. They 
are in fact demanding power to deal with the 
various political and legislative forces that 
repress them. They are demanding respect 
not at the expense of another individual’s 
dignity but respect as human beings. They 
are demanding enlightenment so as to 
achieve freedom of thought, liberty of asso- 
ciation and liberty to believe in one political 
ideology over another. They are demanding 
the right to participate fully in the wealth 
of this nation, to share this nation’s destiny. 
They are demanding the right to acquire 
certain meaningful skills so that they do not 
or will not have to remain on the welfare 
rolls, 

finally, in my opinion, they are demand- 
ing the freedom to participate in the formu- 
lation and application of standards of re- 
sponsibility. These groups have been dictated 
to for centuries, and their identities have 
been defined for them, And for centuries 
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American lawyers have sat by and refused 
to champion them in these demands for 
improvement. A lawyer has a responsibility 
to see that citizens are treated fairly, equally 
and with justice. We hope by forming this 
panel we can demonstrate to others this 
aspect of the lawyers’ role to assure us that 
no citizen will go unprotected or will go 
without the guarantees that all citizens and 
humans in our government should have. 

Finally, there is the important role of the 
government to assure that laws are equally 
and justly applied. Rules and regulations are 
meant to guide human conduct within our 
society to the end of achievement of freedom, 
liberty and justice for all. These are not 
meaningless terms as I see them in the con- 
text of Miss Angela Davis’ case. These are 
guarantees which we as lawyers and law pro- 
fessors must assure to Miss Davis, and other 
Americans similarly situated. 

I think lawyers and lew professors would 
be indeed derelict if they lifted no finger, 
expended no energy to assure citizens that 
they will receive at least the guarantees of 
our Constitution. We have formed this panel 
and with these aims we intend to actively 
participate in Angela Davis’ defense. I will 
guarantee that, in the end, win or lose, we 
will feel proud of our role in assuring Miss 
Davis she has had the full benefit of the 
protective vehicles set up by the law for 
assuring to all Americans the guarantees of 
due process. 


WASHINGTON STATE PARKS RE- 
CEIVE FIRST ANNUAL GOLD 
MEDAL AWARD 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Gold Medal Award has been presented 
to the Washington State Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission by the Sports Foun- 
dation, Inc. of Chicago. This is partic- 
ularly significant because Washington 
was selected to receive this annual award 
the first time it was presented. 

To those of us who are so vitally con- 
cerned about preserving areas of our 
environment for parks and recreation, 
the award takes on another dimension. 
A full description of the award and the 
work that led to Washington being 
chosen its first recipient, a news release 
follows: 

STATE PARKS CHIEF Accepts NATIONAL AWARD 

Agency teamwork and inter-agency coop- 
eration won the National Gold Medal Award 
for Washington State Parks, according to 
State Parks Director Charles H. Odegaard, 
who accepted the award from the Sports 
Foundation, Inc., in Chicago today, 

“Washington was selected from among 
other state park agencies throughout the 
United States to be the first state so honored 
in the Foundation’s Annual Awards Pro- 
gram,” Odegaard said. 

“With a 20.4 percent increase in park usage 
and a broad diversification of emerging rec- 
reation demands placing an unprecedented 
burden on the State Parks Commission and 
staff in 1970," he said, “it took teamwork, 
loyalty and dedication to earn this honor 
for our agency.” 

Inter-agency cooperative programs to oe 
public needs, were also the pr 
which the Foundation’s judges attached the 
most weight in naming Washington the 1970 
winner, he sald. 
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Examples were submitted to the Founda- 
tion in the form of a 20-minute slide pres- 
entation which is currently on display at the 
Sports Show at the Seattle Center, he said. 

“The Parks-Highways cooperative program 
initiated last August,” Odegaard said, “was 
designed to provide many additional bene- 
fits and services to the public at no in- 
crease in cost. These included development 
of the state’s scenic and recreational high- 
way system, provision of overnight camping 
and recreation facilities adjacent to certain 
highway safety rest areas, and services to 
winter sports enthusiasts using the Cascade 
mountain pass areas. All are covered by co- 
operative agreements sharing costs and re- 
sponsibilities equitably between Parks and 
Highways to save taxpayers’ dollars while in- 
creasing efficiency and service.” 

He pointed to a joint program with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as another example of the type of coopera- 
tion which earned the national honor for 
Washington. Under the agreement signed by 
the two agencies last fall, Parks is providing 
and administering group camp facilities for 
year-around outdoor education, while Public 
instruction is developing the curriculum and 
scheduling public school groups into the 
camps. If the facilities are not scheduled 
for school use, they will be available for use 
by youth groups. 

“This will result in a 100 percent increase 
in group camp usage,” Odegaard said, “to 
meet the need for effective Environmental 
Education.” 

He also cited assistance to communities 
and school districts in developing local pro- 
grams modeled after the State Parks Youth 
Development and Conservation Corps, thus 
providing work-training opportunities for 
over 6,000 of the state’s youth since 1961 and 
accomplishing necessary work in outdoor 
recreation areas at substantial savings. 

Other examples include cooperation with 
federal agencies such as the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Jobs Corps in develop- 
ment of such state parks as Horsethief Lake 
on the Columbia River and Potholes Reser- 
voir near Moses Lake; local contributions of 
saltwater frontage for state parks such as 
the 100 acres of Westhaven State Park do- 
nated by the Port of Grays Harbor; and the 
Green River Gorge State Park Conservation 
area near Seattle, a natural area preserved 
in the midst of urban development through 
cooperation with other state, federal and lo- 
cal agencies. 

“All such cooperative programs represent 
dedicated efforts by all levels of government 
to find new ways of meeting public needs,” 
Odegaard said, “and a type of resourceful- 
ness that is vital in a period of economic 
adjustment such as we currently face in 
Washington.” 

He added, “The Gold Medal Award is de- 
signed to focus national attention on out- 
standing park and recreation management. 
In presenting the award to Washington State 
Parks, I think the Foundation is also saluting 
the many dedicated public employees and 
their efforts to best serve the public at the 
least possible cost.” 


CHARLES McCORD MOSS 
HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN FHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 


Mr. 


Speaker, yesterday morning I was very 
saddened to learn of the passing of Mr. 
Charles M. Moss, vice president and edi- 
torial director of the Nashville Banner. 

Mr. Moss succumbed to a prolonged ill- 
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ness at the age of 68. Forty-four of these 
years had been spent with the Nash- 
ville Banner. 

Mr. Moss was, as are most men who 
rise to prominance in their field, a man 
of great intellect and ability. He was, in 
addition, a warm and human person, & 
loyal and faithful son of the true South, 
a gentleman, and a man whom I was 
privileged to call my friend. 

During his years of service with and to 
the Nashville Banner he accumulated the 
usual honors and professional awards 
that are bestowed upon those individuals 
who excel. And well he deserved them 
for Charlie Moss was an outstanding 
journalist, a credit to his profession and 
a professional who sustained the finest 
traditions of journalism. 

But Charles Moss was more than a man 
dedicated to his profession. He was an 
activist. He was involved, active, and in- 
volved in many many aspects of com- 
munity life, projects, and programs de- 
signed to aid the community as a whole 
and man as an individual. 

It was my privilege to become closely 
associated with Mr. Moss in one of his 
many fields of interest, conservation. 
About 5 years ago he and I hiked the 
northern terminus of the old Natchez 
Trace in what became a successful effort 
to persuade the Federal Government that 
that was the route Natchez Trace Park- 
way should follow instead of an histori- 
cally inaccurate and economically more 
expensive route favored by the National 
Park Service. With the help of Mr. Moss 
and the Nashville Banner we won that 
battle. 

At the time of his death Mr. Moss had 
asked me again to help with the Natchez 
Trace. This time to secure Federal funds 
for completion of the parkway. I told 
him I certainly would join with him in 
this effort. Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly 
that somehow, somewhere along the last 
miles of the Natchez Trace Parkway as 
it terminates in Middle Tennessee, 
Charles Moss’ name should mark some 
appropriate spot or vista for he truly 
played a contributing role in the develop- 
ment and completion of the parkway. I 
intend to pursue this subject as an ap- 
propriate and deserved tribute and me- 
morial to Charles Moss. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the warmest trib- 
utes paid to the gentleman was written by 
one of his associates on the Banner and 
I insert this tribute, “My Friend, Charlie 
Moss” and the Banner editorial, “Charles 
McCord Moss” in the Recorp at this 
point: 

My FRIEND, CHARLIE Moss 

The telephone call was inevitable. Sooner 
or later it was bound to come and when it 
did, it caught me right in the throat and 
twisted my stomach into hard, throbbing 
knots. 

“He's gone, Jack,” said a subdued voice at 
the other end of the line. “I thought you'd 
want to know.” 

Gone! 

For five minutes I stared at the floor. At 
the walls. At the ceiling. Then I pulled on 
a pair of old shoes and walked out the door, 
heading no where in particular, just out. 

Walking alone is good for a man. It helps 
clean the cobwebs out of his mind. It helps 
breathing to come deep and fresh and steady. 
It jogs the memory. 

Walking. Walking. 

Remembering. 
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Remembering the time 25 years ago—in 
July 1946, tu be exact—when I was surk, deep 
in the depths of despair. Hopeless. Worth- 
less, A lousy bum—there are no other words 
for it—with a wife and four children and 
none of us with more than a prayer. 

It was then, twenty-five years ago, that 
Charlie Moss’ laid his hand on my shoulder. 
Gave me words of encouragement. Gave me 
& glimmer of hope;'Gave me a fresh chance, 
a fresh start in life. And when I failed him, 
he gave me another. And. then another. 

Of course, there were others who helped. 
My wife helped. And half a dozen new-made 
friends helped me to my feet—they were men 
like me, who couldn’t walk alone, but who 
had found a way to walk straight and stead- 
ily together—and I became one of them. But 
without the help, without the sustenance, 
without the compassion and understanding 
of Charlic Moss, it just wouldn't have worked. 
Not for me, It couldn’t have worked. Charlie 
was the key that unlocked it all. 

And after that, there were foxhunts. Not 
the kind where hounds are “blessed” and 
red coated hunters gallop across fields and 
jump high walls and fences on spirited thor- 
oughbreds, but the kind where cob-pipe- 
smoking hounddog-men build a fire on some 
remote hilltop, late of an evenin’, loose their 
hounds, and “listen to the music,” Where 
old timers, like Charlie Moss, can tell you 
which dog is running where, and whether the 
fox they are chasing is gray or red, and tell 
you which way he is going to run. Between 
times’ of listening, they'll tell you stores of 
races and hounds, and wise old foxes, and 
nights in the woods that will raise the hair 
on the back of your neck. And at that first 
light, early sun, you return home, enyigo- 
rated, with a fresh slant on life and a new 
will to live. 

Over these 25 years that Charlie has been 
my friend, there have been many such nights, 
many trips to one place and another, by 
car, by foot, and by boat. 

Then, there have been countless ‘treks 
down, old Natchez Trace, Charlie’s favorite 
“stompin’ ground”: primm springe, bending 
chestnut, jackson’s well, Duck River. ... 
And there was the “Harper” and those an- 
cient mounds, and Indian graves, and a scat- 
tering of Indian paintings on the bluffs along 
the Harpeth, and other such paintings in 
various caves, in the bluffs above the Cum- 
berland. 

Charlie knew something about all of them. 
They fascinated him and delighted him. 

Too, Charlie knew the woodlands, its trees 
and its nature. He loyed wild things—fiowers, 
birds, all animals. And he was not a killer, He 
was an observer, and he knew the ways of a 
fawn or a fish hawk, or a beaver, “better’n 
its maw did.” 

All the while, prowling the back country, 
the old trails, the rivers, he sometimes talked 
@ bit—always in measured sentences—of 
human nature, of philosophy, with a sprink- 
ling of salty wisdom—And ways to do things. 
And to think. And to write. And to tell a 
story as it should be told and how to appre- 
ciate “The wonders God hath wrought.” 

Now “he’s gone,” said the quiet voice on 
the telephone. 

But not really gone, Not for all of us. 

For wherever I may go, whatever I may 
do, so long as I may live, a mighty lot of 
Charlie Moss will always be there with me. 

And I thank God. 


CHARLES McCorp Moss 

It is as if a mighty, landmark tree had 
fallen—and those who cherish priceless 
friendship and towering figures of character 
and strength and achievement—are one in 
overwhelming sense of loss. Charles McCord 
Moss is dead. This newspaper that knew him 
as energetic, loyal, and an able associate for 
44 years, a score of those years as Executive 
Editor, is inexpressively shocked and sad- 
dened. 
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Nashville and Middle Tennessee, the native 
heath in whose possession he rejoiced, share 
the bereavement so keenly felt by those of 
this newspaper family privileged by long as- 
sociation to know Charles M; Moss—great 
newspaperman, giant of citizenship and serv- 
ice; cherished friend. 

Chosen on unquestioned ability for the ex- 
ecutive duties assigned, he helped guide the 
destiny of the “Nashville Banner” to the 
heights of service that have been its aim; 
his special qualities not alone the vision and 
skill for professional excellence, but in’ the 
area of human relations—a rare gift for 
knowing and understanding people, and in 
® genuine concern for them helpfully 
applied. 

These qualities he possessed without os- 
tentation. He shunned the limelight. He 
despised sham. He came to grips with facts, 
and coped with them bluntly. You knew 
where he stood—as friend and teammate—on 
the side invariably of right and of principle 
as he saw it. And you knew the firmness 
of the hand he extended, in the clasp that 
comforted in a sorrow he shared, or to help 
lift over a rough spot in the experiences of 
life. 

Charlie Moss had a heart that was bound- 
less In its capacity to care—for individuals 
or mass humanity in need; the penetrating 
mind of a scholar; the soul of a poet. It was 
a combination that enriched with meaning 
and purpose and assistance any genuine up- 
lift movement to which his tireless interest 
was drawn, and with beauty the products of 
a gifted pen. 

AS a newspaper man and editor, he was 
deeply sensitive to the obligation of a free 
press—not as a generality of that termi- 
nology, but of the newspaper for whose qual- 
ity and accuracy he was in such a measure 
responsible. He discerned duty, and met it 
squarely in any question that’ arose. 

His was a rare acquaintance, too, with his 
city, region and state; and with them the 
lifelong love affair of one who knows an area 
by identification with it, esteems its past, 
participates in its present and executes for 
fulfilment of wonderous dreams for its 
future. 

As such he was enlisted actively in civic 
undertakings, the strong ally of cultural and 
humanitarian endeavors—through the Nash- 
ville Boys Club, for example, at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, in public schoolwork, via 
the advisory council on curriculum develop- 
ment; via the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service, etc. An active layman of the 
Episcopal Church, he lived his faith, a liberal 
donor of time and money and dedicated in- 
terest in its service. 

He was a father and husband beloved of 
his family, and to whom home on its own 
sanctuary in the deepest meaning of the 
term, and at the same time, the center of a 
genuine hospitality. 

The tragic aspects of a long illness, drain- 
ing strength, did not embitter the blithe 
spirit of the man, nor convert to pessimism a 
personality and outlook steeped by its very 
nature in sunshine. 

Understanding of human weakness, he was 
intolerant only of indolence, of dishonesty, 
and hipocrisy—which he equated together. 

He loved the solitudes...could walk 
them with the stride of a joyeous strength 
and pride in their possessions; there he could 
commune with Nature and in truth with 
God. But with all the devotion he felt, of ap- 
preciation for places and things of the wil- 
derness—the forest and field and stream 
primeval—he did not dwell in a fellowless 
firmament. He was no recluse, hiding from 
life—or with disregard for fellow man. 

He loved companionship of kindred tastes, 
of friends sharing the climb of the hill, the 
laugh at a funny story, the depth of a 
thought expressed in verse—a brush with 
knowledge not conveyed in books—or -with 
eyes to see and ears to hear the. flash of 
color and the brush of wings of song. He 
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never lost the capacity for wonder. It was 
renewed on every excursion into the world 
of it. . . his own wonderful world .. . that 
he frequently wrote about. 

Firm were his convictions—with respect 
for the ancient landmarks, the dignities and 
decencies a link preserved by ancestral ties, 
and the legacy of a region’s and nation’s 
noble past. His outlook was as fresh and 
bright as today’s newspaper; his’ acceptance 
of the future in a spirit always as new as to- 
morrow. 

His attitude never was of concern for him- 
self—but for others; for those around him. 
To these he was a patient listener; with 
words weighed carefully before counselling 
... always the reliable confident. 

Along with these abilities in unexcelled 
degree—the gifts of mind and heart and 
hand combining in a career thus notably 
successful in service to and through journal- 
ism—his was a loyalty that never flinched 
nor equivocated. It was there, sufficient in 
any test, because honor and principle were 
halimarks of character to Charles McCord 
Moss; and to him character was above price, 

Computers have been perfected to reckon 
otherwise incalculable things, but no de- 
vice—including divinely planted human 
gratitude—can calculate the value and ác- 
complishments of a totally useful life. The 
assets, the harvest of benefits accruing from 
it, do not end with its passing. They live on 
in the things he touched to serve. 

The world is a better place—in ways in- 
numerable—for his having lived in it. 


FREEDOM FOR LITHUANIA 


HON. WILLIAM E.. MINSHALL 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a million Americans of Lithuanian 
origin or descent are this month com- 
memorating two important anniver- 
saries, February 1971 marks the 720th an- 
niversary of the forming of the Lithu- 
anian State when Mindaugas, the Great 
unified all-Lithuanian principalities into 
one kingdom in 1251. It also marks, on 
February 16, the 53d anniversary of 
the establishment of the modern Repub- 
lic of Lithuania in 1918. 

The Lithuanians are a proud people 
who have lived peacefully on the shores 
of the Baltic from time immemorial. But 
the small nation has for centuries suf- 
fered from the accident of geography— 
from the west the country was invaded 
by the Teutonic Knights, from the East 
by the Russians. It took remarkable 
spiritual and ethnic strength to survive 
pressures from both sides. Lithuanians, 
it should be borne in mind, are not eth- 
nically related to either the Germans or 
the Russians, The Lithuanian language 
is the oldest in Europe today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets crushed 
Poland in September, 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and an- 
nexed the republic in June, 1940. So- 
called elections were held under the guns 
of the Red Army, and the Kremlin there- 
upon proclaimed that Lithuanians had 
voted for inclusion in the Soviet empire. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Thus began one of the most brutal oc- 
cupations of modern history. Hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians were dragged 
off to trains and jammed into cars with- 
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out food or water, Many died from suffo- 
cation. The pitiful survivors were exiled 
to Siberia. Lithuanians had never experi- 
enced such an annihilation in their long 
history as during the last 30 years. Since 
June 15, 1940, Lithuania has lost more 
than one-fourth of its population 
through the genocidal operations of their 
Soviet masters. No end appears in sight. 

Since the outset of Soviet occupation, 
however, the Lithuanians have waged an 
intensive fight for freedom. This year 
marks the 30th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s brief but inspiring revolt against 
the Soviet Union, During June 1941 the 
people succeeded in ridding their country 
of the Communist regime. A free provi- 
sional government survived for more 
than 6 weeks, only to be overrun by the 
Nazis who suppressed all activities of the 
free government. At the’ end of World 
War II, the Nazis were supplanted again 
by the Soviets. Between 1940 and 1952, 
more than 30,000 Lithuanian freedom 
fighters lost their lives in an organized 
resistance movement against the invad- 
ers. Cessation of armed guerrilla warfare 
in 1952 did not spell the end of Lithu- 
ania’s resistance against Soviet domina- 
tion. Resistance by passive means gained 
a new impetus, and Soviet persecutions 
continue. 

Our Government has refused to recog- 
nize the seizure and forced incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania by the Communists into 
the U.S.S.R. We maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with the former free Government 
of Lithuania. Since June 1940, when the 
Russians took over the little country, 
every President of the United States has 
stated and restated our nonrecognition 
policy of the occupation of Lithuania by 
the Kremlin dictators. 

At the beginning of this congressional 
session I reintroduced my resolution call- 
ing upon the President to instruct our 
delegate to the United Nations to insist 
that the Soviet Union abide by the U.N. 
Charter regarding colonialism and self- 
determination and that the Soviets re- 
lease all political prisoners. In this Con- 
gress my legislation is House Concurrent 
Resolution. 49. 

I hope that other colleagues will intro- 
duce identica: resolutions and that. this 
measure will be adopted and acted upon. 
Lithuania, and all of the captive nations 
of the world, have for too long been de- 
nied the right to choose their destiny. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marks the 53d anniversary of Lithu- 
anian Independence Day. It is indeed 
tragic that these brave people have been 
denied the freedom and national sov- 
ereignty of their native homeland and 
have been forced to exist under Soviet 
domination, 

Twenty-one years of peace and domes- 
tic productivity were extinguished in 
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1939 by the Soviet army's illegal occu- 
pation of the country and the forced 
presence of Soviet garrisons. The fate of 
the small Baltic state was further doomed 
by its forced incorporation into the Soviet 
Union on August 3, 1940. Lithuanian suf- 
fered the consequences of aggression by 
both Hitler and the Soviet Union. The 
initial period of Soviet occupation re- 
sulted in an estimated loss of 45,000 peo- 
ple as well as ‘a large number of arrests 
and deportations. Nazi occupation of the 
country brought the tragic extinction of 
almost all Lithuanian Jews. Although the 
end of World War II brought peace and 
an atmosphere of freedom and independ- 
ence to most of the European nations, 
Lithuania’s sufferings had not ended. 

The brief period of independence which 
Lithuania enjoyed is but a memory to 
most Lithuanians, yet it continues to be 
an inspiration. The memory of freedom 
and independence continues to live in the 
minds and hearts of those Lithuanians 
still living in their captive homeland as 
well as to those living abroad. Nation- 
alistic spirit and pride and the yearning 
for freedom has proven to be and will 
continue to be human characteristics 
which even 32 years of Soviet domina- 
tion has been unable to suppress. 

It is indeed fitting for all Americans 
to pay tribute to the Lithuanian people 
on this historic day. I join all Americans 
and especially the Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent in reminding the world 
that Lithuania and its people continue to 
fight for freedom, Justice, and the re- 
establishment of an independent Lithu- 
anian state. 


FLORIDA CANAL AUTHORITY CHAL- 
LENGES HALT OF CROSS-FLORIDA 
BARGE CANAL IN COURT 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Appropriations Committee, Sub- 
committee on Public Works, after public 
hearings of all points of view, said in its 
report on the public works appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1971 that the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal “will be a long-term 
gain in the environmental quality.” 

The committee favored continuation 
of the one-third complete project, au- 
thorized by Congress for national de- 
fense and economically justified, recom- 
mended “that the construction work 
continue and that every effort continue 
to be made to minimize any adverse ef- 
fects on the environment, ecology, and 
fish and wildlife in the area. Any ad- 
ditional studies would appear to be a 
duplication of previous work and would 
delay realization of the essential proj- 
ect benefits.” 

On January 19, 1971, the President or- 
dered the halt of the construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. He based his 
unprecedented decision—stopping an au- 
thorized and appropriated project for 
which $60 million had been appropri- 
ated—on a recommendation by the 
Council on Environmental Quality, with- 
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out public hearings or the opportunity 
for proponents of the canal to be heard. 

The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, the official State body of the 
State for this project, has submitted a 
resolution to the President asking for re- 
consideration on his decision to stop the 
canal, and they have also filed suit in the 
Federal Court in Jacksonville, Fla., ask- 
ing that the President’s order be de- 
clared to be of no effect, illegal or con- 
stitutionally void. I include in the REC- 
orp copies of the resolution and com- 
plaint and a news article on the suit, as 
follows: 

Tue CANAL AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 12, 1971. 
RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: We of the Canal Au- 
thority of Florida believe that the future of 
the Cross Florida Barge Canal project merits 
your reconsideration and further study and 
that the demonstrated lack of information of 
your chief adviser and other pertinent facts 
substantiate this belief. 

We are, therefore, respectfully submitting 
a resolution of the Canal Authority of Flor- 
ida herewith in which the reasons for our re- 
quest for a further study are offered and your 
personal consideration is most earnestly 
petitioned. 

Your personal attention to this important 
national waterway project will be widely 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
L. C. RINGHAVER, 
Chairman. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Canal Authority of Florida 
and the U.S. Government have by their ac- 
tions consummated a contractual arrange- 
ment for the purpose of construction of the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal and that pursuant 
to these agreements the United States has 
expended more than fifty (50) million dollars 
and the Canal Authority has invested over 
twelve (12) million dollars of Florida tax 
monies, and that with reliance upon these 
agreements county governments and private 
corporations have invested in the construc- 
tion of bargeports, and 

Whereas, the Canal Authority has used all 
practicable means and measures, including 
financial and technical assistance to the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, to promote efforts 
which would eliminate any damage to.the 
environment which might be caused by the 
construction of the Canal, and that a com- 
mittee of the U.S. Congress studied such 
measures and reached the following conclu- 
sion: 

“In reference to the fish and wildlife, it is 
realized that with the construction of any 
new reservoirs, habitats change and some 
plants and animals are reduced but other 
plants and animals appear and prosper in 
the new environment. The new reservoirs 
will provide many thousands of acres of new 
habitat for a wide variety of sport and com- 
mercial species. The committee believes that 
studies that have been made support con- 
clusions that while some short term losses 
will result, the overall effect will be a long 
term gain in the environmental quality.” 

Whereas, the criticisms generated against 
the project by opposition interests have been 
repeatedly disproyen in public ‘hearings to 
the satisfaction of committees of the US. 
Congress and the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, and that the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
has under study a plan whereby the canal 
could circumvent the Oklawaha River if such 
realignment is demed necessary, and 
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Whereas, the subject waterway has been 
shown to have great future economic value to 
the nation and the State of Florida upon its 
completion though its utilization as a con- 
necting link for inland waterway systems op- 
erting in 26 states, through flood control 
benefits essential to the State of Florida, 
through the shipment of bulk commodities 
such as grain to central Florida, and through 
recreational uses, and 

Whereas, the advisers to the Executive 
Office did not seek to gather pertinent facts 
about the project from the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the State of Florida to the U.S. 
Congress, the U.S. Corps of Engineers, the 
various departments of the State of Florida, 
the author of the U.S. Geological Survey Re- 
port on the project, the Canal Authority of 
Florida, nor any other parties responsible 
under the commitments; and therefore, that 
a representative of the Canal on Environ- 
mental Quality was shown, upon his visit to 
Florida in late January, to be apparently un- 
informed of facts very basic to a study of 
the project; to wit, 

He was not aware that the canal is an es- 
sential adjunct to the successful functioning 
of the Four Rivers Flood Control Basin and 
that this flood control project will require 
modifications to the Oklawaha River similar 
to that of the Canal channel; he was not 
aware that his recommendation caused con- 
struction to be halted on a by-pass culvert 
necessary to maintian fresh water flow to the 
Withlacoochee River and thereby prevent the 
environmental damage of salt water intrud- 
ing into the river; he was not aware of the 
status of land acqusitions for rights-of-way; 
he was not aware that the Canal Authority 
and not the federal government holds titles 
to most of the properties in question; he was 
not aware that many landowners who have 
received full fee compensation for their lands 
still retain interests which permit extensive 
use of the property should it not be required 
for the operation, maintenance, or construc- 
tion of the Canal; he was not aware that 
private developers were subdividing the Okla- 
waha River area into small lots in which de- 
velopments raw sewage was being dumped 
into the Oklawaha River. 

Let it hereby be resolved, that we, the duly 
appointed Directors of the Canal Authority of 
Florida, do earnestly petition the President to 
reopen consideration of the timely comple- 
tion of this most important national water- 
way project. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
February 15, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
Congressman, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: Enclosed is 
a copy of a Complaint which was filed by 
the Canal Authority of the State of Florida 
on February 12, 1971. By instituting this suit, 
the Canal Authority is seeking to challenge 
the constitutionality of the President’s action 
in ordering a permanent halt of the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal Project without author- 
ization from Congress. 

Any comments or suggestions you might 
have in regard to this matter will be appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH E. ELLIOTT, JT., 
Attorney for the Canal Authority of the 
State of Florida. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, MIDDLE DISTRICT OF 
FLORIDA, JACKSONVILLE DIVISION 

(The Canal Authority of the State of Florida 
a body corporate under the laws of the 
State of Florida, Plaintiff, vs. Stanley R. 
Resor, individually and as Secretary of 
Army, et al., Defendants. Filed on February 
12, 1971. No. 71-92-CIV—J) 

COMPLAINT: JURISDICTION AND DESCRIPTION OF 

PARTIES 

1. This is a civil suit seeking equitable re- 

lief which arises under: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A. The U.S. Constitution: 

(a) Article I, Section 1, (delegation of legis- 
lative power to Congress). 

(b) Article I, Section 8, Clause 1 (Con- 
gressional power to provide for common de- 
fense and general welfare). 

(c) Article I, Section 8, Clause 3 (Con- 
gressional power to regulate commerce). 

(d) Article IV, Section 3, Clause 2 (Con- 
gressional power over public lands), 

(e) Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 

B. Act of Congress authorizing the Con- 
struction of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
Project, Public Law 77-675 (H.R. 6999), ap- 
proved July 23, 1942. 

C. The National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, Public Law 91-190, 83 Stat. 852, 42 
U.S.C.A. Section 4321, et seq. (1970). 

D. 33 U.S.C. Section 622 (Duty of Secretary 
of Army to apply monies appropriated for 
improvements of rivers and harbors in carry- 
ing out public works project). 

E. 5 U.S.C. Section 552 (Public Information 
Act). 

F. 5 U.S.C. Section 702 (Judicial Review 
of Administrative Action). 

2. Plaintiff, the Canal Authority of the 
State of Florida, hereinafter referred to as 
the Canal Authority is a body corporate and 
State agency organized under the laws of the 
State of Florida pursuant to Florida Statutes, 
Section 374.011, et seq. Its principal place of 
business is located at 803 Rosselle Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida, within the Middle Dis- 
trict of Florida. The Canal Authority, as 
lineal successor to the Ship Canal Authority 
of the State of Florida, was organized for 
the purposes of, inter alia, providing with- 
out cost to the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers all of the lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way necessary for the construction, 
operation and maintenance of the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal Project. Florida Statutes, 
Sub-section 374.051, 374.171. Pursuant to its 
statutory obligation as local sponsor for the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal. Project, Plaintiff 
has used all practicable means and measures, 
including financial and technical assistance 
to the United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers, to promote efforts which would pre- 
vent or eliminate any damage to the environ- 
ment which might be caused by the construc- 
tion of the Canal project. 

8. Defendant, Stanley R. Resor is Secre- 
tary of the Army of the United States. De- 
fendant, Lieutenant General Frederick J. 
Clarke is the Chief of Engineers, Corps of 
Engineers. Defendant, Colonel A. S. Fuller- 
ton, is the District Engineer of the Jackson- 
ville District Corps of Engineers whose of- 
fice is located at 400 West Bay Street, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, within the Middle District 
of Florida. Defendants, Secretary of the 
Army, Chief of Engineers and District En- 
gineer will be referred to collectively as the 
Corps of Engineers. The Corps of Engineers 
is a branch of the United States Army, 10 
U.S.C., § 3063. It is charged by statute with 
the accomplishment of certain civil func- 
tions of the Department of the Army, such 
as the construction of canals, dikes, reser- 
voirs, river and harbor improvements, and 
flood control projects, 10 U.S.C., § 3535. De- 
fendants, Corps of Engineers and Stanley R. 
Resor, Secretary of the Army, are specifically 
charged by statute with the responsibility 
for constructing the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal Project in accordance with House 
Document 109/79/1. Public Law 77-675 (July 
23, 1942). Defendants, Russell E. Train, 
Robert Cahn and Dr. Gordon MacDonald 
comprise the Council on Environmental 
Quality whose chief statutory function is to 
assist and advise the President in recom- 
mending environmental legislation programs 
to Congress. See 42 U.S.C.A., § 4341, et seq. 
(1970). The individual Defendants have been 
responsible for actions which have taken 
place and which are beyond their statutory 
power to perform, are constitutionally void, 
and for actions constituting failures to per- 
form duties owed to Plaintiff complained of 
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herein. Equitable relief is sought against 
these Defendants individually and in their 
official capacities to enjoin them from fur- 
ther illegal actions and to compel them to 
fulfill their legal duties to Plaintiff. 

4. The Court has jurisdiction over this 
action under: 

A. 28 U.S.C. Section 1331 (Federal Ques- 
tion Statute). 

B. 28 U.S.C. Section 1337 (Commerce Reg- 
ulation). 

C. 5 U.S.C. Section 702 (Judicial Review of 
Administrative Action). 

D. 5 U.S.C. Section 552 (Public Informa- 
tion Act). 

E. 28 U.S.C. Section 1361 (Mandamus). 

F. 28 U.S.C. Sections 2201 & 2202 (Declara- 
tory and Judgment Acts). 

5. The matter in controversy, exclusive of 
costs, exceeds the sum of $10,000.00. 


GENERAL ALLEGATIONS 


6. In 1942, Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal in 
accordance with the plans set forth in House 
Document 109/79/1. Public Law 77-675 
(July 23, 1942). The project plans provide for 
a high-level lock barge canal 107 miles long 
from the St. Johns River near Palatka, thence 
through the valley of the Oklawaha River 
across the divide to the Gulf of Mexico near 
the Withlacoochee River. No construction was 
done on the project until about 1964. Each 
year since 1962 the United States Congress 
has made appropriations for design and con- 
struction of the project. In its 1971 Fiscal 
year appropriation, Congress specifically di- 
rected that construction of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal project should not be delayed 
for any additional environmental impact 
studies in light of the fact that thorough 
studies had already been made which sup- 
ported the conclusion that the overall effect 
of the project would be a long term gain in 
environmental quality. H.R. Report No. 91- 
1219 at pages 3, 58, 91st Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, June 18, 1970; Senate Report No. 91- 
1118, Calendar No. 1129, pages 4, 5, 29; 91st 
Congress 2nd Session (August 12, 1970). This 
Congressional direction that canal project 
construction not be delayed was made with 
full cognizance of the requirements set forth 
in the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. Senate Report No. 91-1118, Calendar No. 
1129, pages 3-4, 91st Congress, 2nd Session 
(August 12, 1970). Defendant, Corps of En- 
gimeers has to date expended approximately 
$50 million of the $60 million appropriated 
by Congress in the construction and design 
of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. Before con- 
struction and design of the Cross-Florida 
Barge project was commenced by Defendant, 
Corps of Engineers, Congress required that 
local interests furnish assurances satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of the Army that they 
would “provide without cost to the United 
States all lands, easements, and rights-of- 
Way necessary for the construction of the 
canal, hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction works; 
and take over, maintain and operate all new 
public highways built in connection with the 
project.” House Document 109, 79th Congress, 
ist Session (Letter dated June 12, 1942, from 
Chief of Engineers to House Committee on 
River and Harbors). Plaintiff, Canal Au- 
thority, as lineal successor to the Ship Canal 
Authority of the State of Florida, furnished 
the assurances as local sponsor required by 
Congress and said assurances were accepted 
by the District Engineer, Jacksonville, Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers on or about Novem- 
ber 13, 1963. 

Construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal Project was begun in 1964 by the 
Defendant, Corps of Engineers, under the 
direction of the Defendant, Secretary of 
the Army. Since 1964, Plaintiff, Canal Au- 
thority, has substantially complied with its 
obligation as local sponsor for the project 
by expending approximately $12 million in 
acquisition of rights-of-way land situated 
in Putnam, Marion, Levy and Citrus coun- 
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ties within the Middle District of Florida. 
Ninety per cent of the required rights-of- 
way have been furnished to Defendant, 
Corps of Engineers, either by conveyance 
from Plaintiff or under right-of-entry agree- 
ments and Defendant, Corps of Engineers, 
has utilized said lands in completing ap- 
proximately one-third of the construction of 
the project. Title to the majority of the 
rights-of-way lands is now vested in the 
Plaintiff, Canal Authority. 

The Cross-Florida Barge Canal Project au- 
thorized by Congress (Public Law 177-675) 
was designated to promote the national de- 
fense and to facilitate the transportation of 
materials and supplies under both wartime 
and normal conditions of commerce. The 
project plans approved by Congress (House 
Document No. 109, 79th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, and the Definite Project Report—Cross- 
Plorida Barge Canal, dated December, 1943) 
provided for flood control, water supply hy- 
drology and other construction and design 
plans adopted to prevent or eliminate damage 
to a healthful environment and to contrib- 
ute to the preservation and enhancement of 
the environment contained within the Canal 
project. 

On or about January 20, 1971, the Defend- 
ants, Secretary of Army, Chief of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers and Jacksonville District 
Engineer, ordered a complete halt in all 
construction on the canal project with the 
intention of abandoning completion of the 
project, At the time the construction halt 
was ordered by Defendants the following con- 
struction phases were in progress: 

(1) New State Road 40 bridge at the east 
end of the project in Marion County, Florida; 

(2) Railroad relocation bridge at Dunnel- 
lon, Florida, across Blue Run; 

(3) Canal bank improvement consisting of 
shaping, grading and sodding near Inglis 
Lock at the west end in Levy County, Florida; 

(4) Bypass culvert at west end of project 
in Levy County, Florida; 

(5) New dam at Inglis on the Withla- 
coochee River. 

The result of Defendants’ permanent halt 
of project construction will be to permit 
dangerous flooding conditions to continue 
unabated on Canal rights-of-way lands now 
owned by Plaintiff, in both the Oklawaha and 
Withlacoochee River Valleys, to permit infil- 
tration, siltation, and pollution of the With- 
lacoochee River, and a failure to preserve the 
natural flow of the Withlacoochee River 
which in turn will permit salt water infiltra- 
tion into the natural fresh waters of the 
Withlacoochee. The abandonment of the 
Canal project will also result in the auto- 
matic reversion of approximately 8,000 acres 
of rights-of-way now owned in perpetual 
easement by Plaintiff, lying within the Rod- 
man Pool in Putnam County and in the 
Canal right-of-way to private ownership and 
subject Plaintiff to innumerable lawsuits con- 
cerning the ownership of other rights-of-way 
land which were legally acquired by Plaintiff 
only for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the Cross-Florida 
Canal Project. Florida Statutes, § 374.051, 
374.071. 

Under the assurances furnished to De- 
fendants, Secretary of Army and Corps of 
Engineers, Plaintiff will be Mable for any 
damage caused by construction of the proj- 
ect which is either finished or unfinished. 
Defendants orders to halt construction and 
abandon the canal project are unlawful and 
in violation of the rights of Plaintiff and 
Plaintiff will suffer irreparable damage 
therefrom for which it has no adequate 
remedy at Law. 


FIRST CLAIM FOR RELIEF 
7. The Defendant, Corps of Engineers, act- 
ing under the direction of the Defendant, 
Secretary of Army, is under a duty to com- 
plete construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal project in accordance with plans ap- 
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proved by Congress and subsequent appro- 
priations thereto and by virtue of Defend- 
ant’s agreement with Plaintiff and Congress 
to construct the canal project in exchange 
for Plaintiff’s promise and actual perform- 
ance of providing necessary rights-of-way 
for construction, and Plaintiff’s further 
promise to hold and save the United States 
free from damages due to the construction 
works. Public Law 77-675 (July 23, 1942, 
H.R. 6999); letter from Jacksonville Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers to Giles L. Evans, 
Jr., Manager of the Canal Authority, dated 
November 13, 1963; Certificate of Resolution, 
dated October 6, 1959, all attached hereto as 
Exhibit A. 

8. The press release dated January 19, 
1971, issued by the Honorable Richard M. 
Nixon, President of the United States of 
America, (Copy attached hereto as Exhibit 
B) which the defendants have taken to be an 
order directing the Defendants herein to halt 
all construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal project is unconstitutional on its face 
and as applied to Plaintiff. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor anyone acting under his direction 
has any authority to override the will of 
Congress expressed in the project author- 
ization and subsequent appropriation bills. 
Any action of the Defendants which is based 
on said press release or other order of the 
President is in direct violation of the United 
States Constitution, Article I, Section 1; 
Article I, Section 8, Clause 1; Article I, Sec- 
tion 8, Clause 3; Article IV, Section 3, Clause 
2, and the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. Defendants’ decision to halt all con- 
struction of and to abandon the Canal 
project is an illegal attempt to exercise law- 
making power, which the Constitution vests 
in Congress alone. 

9. Realleging the allegations contained in 
paragraph 8, Plaintiff further alleges that 
the order issued by the Defendant, Lieu- 
tenant General Frederick J. Clarke, Chief of 
Engineers, Corps of Engineers, dated Janu- 
ary 20, 1971, (copy attached hereto as Ex- 
hibit C) and directing the Jacksonville 
District Corps of Engineers to halt all con- 
struction of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
project is unconstitutional on its face and as 
applied to Plaintiff. None of the Defend- 
ants herein have any discretionary power to 
decide whether the Canal project will be 
built, or not built, and said Defendants have 
acted beyond their statutory powers, and in 
violation of the U.S. Constitution as alleged 
in paragraph 8. Cessation of construction 
and abandonment of the project will cause 
Plaintiff irreparable damage for which it has 
no adequate remedy at law. 


SECOND CLAIM FOR RELIEF 


10. Congress has recognized, pursuant to 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, that each person should enjoy a health- 
ful environment and that each person has a 
responsibility to contribute to the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the environment. 
42 US.C.A., § 4331(c) [1970]. Pursuant to 
the same act, Congress has directed that... 
“all agencies of the Federal Government 
shall... (c) include in every recommenda- 
tion or report on . . . major Federal actions 
significantly affecting the quality of the hu- 
man environment, a detailed statement by 
the responsible official on—(i) the environ- 
mental impact of the proposed action, (ii) 
any adverse environmental effects which can- 
not be avoided should the proposal be imple- 
mented, (iii) alternatives to the proposed ac- 
tion, (iv) the relationship between local 
short-term uses of man’s environment and 
the maintenance and enhancement of long- 
term productivity, and (v) any irreversible 
and irretrievable commitments of re- 
sources which would be involved in the 
proposed action should it be implemented. 
Prior to making any detailed statement, 
the responsible Federal official shall con- 
sult with and obtain the comments of 
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any Federal agency which has jurisdic- 
tion by law or special expertise with respect 
to any environmental impact involved. Copies 
of such statement and the comments and 
views of the appropriate Federal, State and 
local agencies, which are authorized to de- 
velop and enforce environmental standards, 
shall be made available to the President, the 
Council on Environmental Quality and to the 
public as provided by Section 552 of Title 5, 
and shall accompany the proposal through 
the existing agency review processes; . . .”. 

The order halting construction of the 
Canai project is a major federal action sig- 
nificantly affecting the quality of human en- 
vironment (as alleged in paragraph 6) and 
was based on a recommendation made by the 
defendant Council on Environmental Quality 
to the President prior to January 20, 1971. 
Upon information and belief it is alleged that 
said recommendation was beyond the au- 
thority of the Council to make in that it did 
not include a detailed statement on (1) the 
environmental impact of the proposed ac- 
tion to halt construction and abandon the 
Canal project; (2) any adverse environmental 
effects which would not be avoided if the 
project was halted; (3) alternatives to the 
proposed action, and (4) any irreversible and 
irretrievable commitments of resources 
which would be involyed if the proposed ac- 
tion should be implemented. 

Prior to making its recommendation to the 
President, Defendant, Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, did not consult with and ob- 
tain the comments of any Federal Agency 
which has jurisdiction by law or special ex- 
pertise with respect to any environmental 
impact involved in halting construction of 
the Canal project, to-wit: the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the author of the U.S. Geological 
Survey Report on the project. Defendant, 
Council on Environmental Quality, has 
further refused to make the required de- 
tailed statement of environmental impact 
caused by a construction halt available to 
Plaintiff or to the public as required by 
the N.E.P.A., 42 U.S.C.A., § 4332 (c) and 5 
U.S.C. §552. By virtue of the foregoing, 
the recommendation to halt construction 
and abandon the project, Defendant, Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, has violated 
the rights of Plaintiff under the N.E.P.A., 
the Public Information Act (5 U.S.C, 552), 
and the U.S. Constitutional requirements of 
due process under the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, and has caused and is causing 
Plaintiff irreparable damage for which it 
has no adequate remedy at law. 

THIRD CLAIM FOR RELIEF 

Defendant, Secretary of the Army, is 
charged by statute with the duty to apply 
money appropriated for improvements of riy- 
ers and harbors in carrying on the various 
Public works as may be most economical 
and advantageous to the Government. 33 
U.S.C., § 622. By halting all construction on 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal Project with 
the only purpose to delay its completion 
and with the intention of abandoning the: 
project. Defendants, Secretary of the Army 
and Corps of Engineers, have breached their 
statutory duty and the duty owed to Plain- 
tiff as local sponsor for the project. Such: 
actions of Defendants will subject Plaintiff 
to suffer irreparable damage for which it 
has no adequate remedy at law. 

Wherefore, Plaintiff prays for an Order: 

1. Declaring that the press release, taken 
by the Defendants to be an order, issued 
on January 19, 1971, by the President is il- 
legal or constitutionally void. 

2. Declaring any order of the President to 
halt construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal Project to be of no effect, illegal or- 
constitutionally void. 

3. Declaring that the Order to halt all 
construction of the Cross-Florida Barge Ca- 
Mal Project issued on January 20, 1971, by- 
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the Defendant, Chief of Engineers, Corps of 
Engineers, is illegal and constitutionally 
void. 

4, Enjoining Defendants, their agents and 
employees from relying on or in any man- 
ner carrying ‘out the press release order 
dated January 19, 1971, and the order dated 
January 20, 1971, referred to above. 

5. Directing Defendants, Secretary of the 
Army, Chief of Engineers, and the District 
Engineers of the Jacksonville Corps of En- 
gineers to resume all construction work on 
the Canal project which was in progress on 
January 19, 1971. 

6. Directing Defendant, Council on Enyi- 
ronmental Quality, to consult with and ob- 
tain the comments of all Federal Agencies 
which have jurisdiction by law or special 
expertises with respect to any environmental 
impact. involved in its recommendation to 
halt construction, and abandon the Canal 

roject. 

4 N Directing Defendant, Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, to make available to 
Plaintiff any statement on the environmental 
impact of its recommendation to halt and 
abandon the Canal project whether such de- 
tailed statement or statements were prepared 
before or after said recommendation was 
made. 

8. Granting such other interlocutory. re- 
lief to Plaintiff as may be necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury, pending final judg- 
ment. herein. 

9. Granting to Plaintiff the costs incurred 
in this action. 

10. Granting such other and further relief 
as this Court may deem just and proper. 

DECKER, ELLIOTT & KALER, 
P.-A. 

RALPH E. ELLIOTT, Jr., 

ALLAN P. CLARK. 

815 American Heritage Life Building, Jack- 

sonville, Fla. 4 
Attorneys for Plaintif. 
PusLIc Law 675—TITH CONGRESS, CHAPTER 
520-2p SesstoN (H.R. 6999) 


(An act to promote the national defense and 
to promptly facilitate and protect the 
transport of materials and supplies need- 
ful to the Military Establishment by au- 
thorizing the construction and operation 
of a pipe line and a navigable barge chan- 
nel across Florida, and by deepening and 
enlarging the Intracoastal Waterway from 
its present eastern terminus to the vicinity 
of the Mexican border) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress. assembled, That, in 
order to promote the national defense and 
to promptly facilitate and protect the trans- 
port of materials and supplies needful to the 
Military Establishment, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be constructed under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers a high-level 
lock barge canal from the Saint Johns River 
across Florida to the Gulf of Mexico in ac- 
cordance with the plans set forth in the let- 
ter of the Chief of Engineers dated June 15, 
1942: and that there is also authorized the 
enlargement of the present Intracoastal 
Waterway from the vicinity of Apalachee Bay 
to Corpus Christi, Texas, and its extension 
to the vicinity of the Mexican border so as 
to provide throughout the entire length of 
the canal’ a channel twelve feet deep and 
one hundred and twenty-five feet wide: Pro- 
vided, That between Mobile, Alabama, and 
New Orleans, Louisiana, the project shall be 
modified in accordance with the recommen- 
dations) of the Chief of Engineers in his re- 
port dated April 27, 1942, except that the 
annual payments to be made by the Gov- 
ernment to the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans are not limited by 
this Act to the amount recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers but are left open to nego- 
tiations between the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans and the Chief of 
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Engineers: Provided further, That the Chief 
of Engineers is authorized to expedite the 
utilization of the facilities herein above au- 
thorized by the employment of temporary 
structures and available materials, and with- 
in reasonable limits to vary, in his discretion, 
the above-prescribed dimensions wherever 
advisable; And Provided Further, That sub- 

ject tothe provisions of Public Law 197, 

Seventy-seventh Congress, there is author- 

ized to be constructed ome or more pipe 

lines, together with all necessary terminal 
facilities, for the transport of petroleum and 
its products, from the vicinity of Port Saint 

Joe and other points on the Gulf Coast of 

Florida to the Saint Johns River, and a 

crude-oil pipe line from the Tinsley Oil Field 

in the vicinity of Yazoo, Mississippi, to 

Charleston, South Carolina, and/or Savan- 

nah, Georgia. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $93,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. Approved, 
July 23, 1942, 

Corps OF ENGINEERS, 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 13, 1963. 

Re. Local Assurances: Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. 

Mr. Gites L, Evans, Jr., 

Manager, The Canal Authority cf the State 
of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla: 

Dear Mr. Evans: Receipt is acknowledged 
of a certified copy of a Resolution dated 6 
October 1959, adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Ship Canal Authority of the 
State of Florida, whereby The Ship Canal 
Authority of the State of Florida assumes 
full responsibility for compliance with the 
requirements of local interests for construc- 
tion of a barge canal from St. Johns River 
across Florida to Gulf of Mexico, authorized 
by Public Law 675-520, approved 23 July 
1942, more particularly set forth in House 
Document No. 109, 79th Congress, ist Ses- 
sion. 

We also acknowledge receipt of a copy of 
House Bill No. 1637, Chapter 61-244, Laws 
of Florida, 1961, approved 12 June 1961, 
changing the name “The Ship Canal Author- 
ity of the State of Florida” to read “The 
Canal Authority of the State of Florida.” 

These assurances are hereby accepted; 
however, it should be understood that the 
giving of acceptable assurances does not, in 
itself, satisfy the requirements, of local co- 
Operation, as such requirements can be met 
by actual performance only. 

Your cooperation with the Government in 
connection with this project is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. PARFITT, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District 
Engineer. 
AvcusT 9, 1963. 

Mr. Norris A. SPOONER, 

Chief, Real Estate Division, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army Engineer District, Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dear MR. Spooner: This letter is a follow- 
up on our discussions last Friday, 2 August 
1963, about the legal foundation of the as- 
surances which the Canal Authority previ- 
ously has given the Corps of Engineers. 

We have asked our Attorney to outline, with 
appropriate citations, the statutory provi- 
sions which stand behind the Canal Author- 
ity assurances. His later-opinion is attached. 
I trust that you will find it completely satis- 
factory and adequate. We should appreciate 
any early affirmation of such adequacy. 

May I take this opportunity to point out 
that the Corps of Engineers already has pre- 
sented testimony pertaining to local coopera- 
tion to the Congress, as indicated by the at- 
tached copies of pages from both F.Y. 1962 
and F.Y. 1963 Hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Sub-Committee on Public Work 

Sincerely yours, 
GILES L. EvaNs, Jr., 
Manager. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
August 2, 1963. 
The CANAL AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: As you know, the Jacksonville 
District Office, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
has asked that we cite to it the specific legal 
authority for the assurances,of local par- 
ticipation in the proposed construction of 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal, which you 
have previously. furnished. 

These assurances consist of three separate 
elements, being: 

1. The Canal Authority pledges itself to 
provide, without cost to the United States, 
all of the lands, easements and rights-of- 
Way necessary for the construction of the 
canal. 

2. The Canal Authority agrees to hold and 
save the United States free from damages 
due to the construction work. 

3. The Canal Authority will take over, 
maintain and operate all new public high- 
ways built in connection with the project. 

For the sake of clarity, we will treat each 
one separately. 

The law creating the Canal Authority and 
under which it now operates is now known 
as Chapter 374, Florida Statutes, and all re- 
ferences will be to sections of this chapter. 


PROVIDING OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Section 374.041 grants to the Authority the 
power “* * to lease, buy, acquire, hold and 
dispose of real and personal property of every 
kind and nature; * *", Section 374.071 au- 
thorizes the Authority to “* * acquire by 
condemnation, rights-of-way * * reasonably 
necessary for the proper construction and ef- 
ficient operation * * of said canal * +”, 
Section 374.091 authorizes the several coun- 
ties of the state through which or adjacent 
to the boundaries of which the canal passes 
to “* * donate to the corporation (Author- 
ity), all necessary rights-of-way * * neces- 
sary or useful in the acquisition, construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of said 
canal, * *”. Section 374.171 provides that 
should the United States undertake the con- 
struction of the canal, the Authority is au- 
thorized “* * to assign, transfer and convey 
to the United States, or to the appropriate 
agency thereof, such * * property, * * in- 
cluding lands, easements and rights of way 
* * as may be necessary * * to accomplish 
such purposes,” 

HOLD HARMLESS FROM DAMAGES DUE TO 
CONSTRUCTION 


Section 374.041 grants to the Authority the 
general power “* * to make contracts * *”, 
Section 374.161 specifically empowers the Au- 
thority “* * to enter into any and all con- 
tracts ‘necessary or convenient to the exercise 
of any or all of * * (its) powers * *,” and 
“+ + to contract with the United States or 
any * agency * thereof for the construction, 
operation or control of said canal or any por- 
tion thereof.” 

TAKE OVER, MAINTAIN AND OPERATE PUBLIC 

HIGHWAYS 

The above quoted Sections 374.041 and 
374.161 authorize the Authority to contract 
for this purpose with the United States or 
any agency thereof. Further, Section 374.051, 
granting special powers to the Authority, 
authorizes it “to acquire * * * and to- oper- 
ate, repair and maintain, * * * services of 
every kind and description that may be nec- 
essary, useful or convenient in the * * * op- 
eration of said canal; * * * and to do any 
and all things necessary and incur and pay 
any and all expenditures necessary, conven- 
ient or proper in the acquisition, * * * op- 
eration and control of said canal and its 
related * * * improvement and appurte- 
nances.” 

Said Section 374.051 lists as the first power 
granted to the Authority, “* + * the right 
* * + power and authority to acquire, own, 
construct, operate and maintain a canal 
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across the peninsula of Florida, *.* *” and 
Section 374,081 provides: 

“It is intended that the provisions of this 
act shall be liberally construed.for accom- 
plishing the work authorized. and provided 
for or intended to be provided for by this 
act, and where strict construction would 
result in the defeat of the accomplishment 
of. any part of the work authorized by this 
act, and a liberal construction would permit 
or assist in the accomplishment thereof, the 
liberal construction shall be chosen.” 

We trust that this letter will serve to give 
the information desired. 

Most sincerely, 
JUDSON FREEMAN. 


CERTIFICATE 

I, R. Malcolm Fortson, Managing Director 
and Secretary of The Ship Canal Authority 
of the State of Florida, hereby certify that 
the following is a true and correct copy of a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Directors 
of said Ship Canal Authority at a meeting 
held on the 22nd day of September, 1959: 

Whereas, House Document 109 of the 79th 
Congress, First, Session, requires assurances 
for local participation satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of War, and 

Whereas, the minutes of The Ship Canal 
Authority of the State of Florida show that 
the assurances furnished the District Engi- 
neer on June 25, 1936, did not contain all 
of the present assurances required by House 
Document 109, and 

Whereas, the Board of Directors of The 
Ship Canal Authority of the States of Flor- 
fda desires to comply fully with require- 
ments contained in House Document 109, a 
special meeting of the Executive Committee 
was called on the 22nd day of September, 
1959, to adopt a resolution furnishing such 
assurances, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That the 
Ship Canal Authority of the State of Florida 
pledges itself to provide without cost to the 
United States all of the lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way necessary for the construc- 
tion of the canal; hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the con- 
struction works; and take over, maintain, 
and operate all new public highways built 
in connection with the project, and 

Be it further resolved: That a copy of this 
resolution be furnished the District Engineer 
of the Jacksonville District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. 

Dated at Jacksonville, Florida, this 6th 
Day of October, 1959. 

R.- MALCOLM FORTSON. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I am today ordering a hait to further con- 
struction of the Cross Florida Barge Canal 
to prevent potentially serious environmental 
damages. 

The purpose of the Canal was to reduce 
transportation costs for barge shipping. It 
was conceived and designed at a time when 
the focus of Federal concern in such mat- 
ters was still almost completely on maxi- 
mizing economic return. In calculating that 
return, the destruction of natural, ecological 
values was not counted as a cost, nor was a 
credit allowed for actions preserving the 
environment, 

A natural treasure is involved in the case 
of the Barge Canal—the Oklawaha River—a 
uniquely beautiful, semi-tropical stream, one 
of a very few of its kind in the United States, 
which would be destroyed by construction of 
the Canal. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
has recommended to me that the project be 
halted, and I have accepted its advice. The 
Council has pointed out to me that the proj- 
ect could endanger the unique wildlife of 
the area and destroy this region of unusual 
and unique natural beauty. 
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The total cost of the project if it were 
completed would be about $180 million. 
About 850 million has already been com- 
mitted to construction. I am asking the Sec- 
retary of the Army to work with the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality in developing 
recommendations for the future of the area. 

The step I have taken today will prevent a 
past mistake from causing permanent dam- 
age, But more important, we must assure 
that. in the future we take not only full but 
also timely account of the environmental 
impact of such projects—so that instead of 
merely halting the damage, we prevent it. 


Cross-FLoRIDA BARGE CANAL 

Confirming ‘telephone conversation be- 
tween MG Koisch, OCE, and MG Free, SAD, 
the President has directed that construction 
of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal be halted. 
Undertake immediate action to suspend all 
work, including, but not limited to, land 
acquisition, contracts and hired labor con- 
struction work that may be underway. In 
taking this action give due consideration to 
public safety. Further adyice will be given 
when more detailed plans are developed per- 
taining to future of the project. 

[From the Florida Times-Union, 
Feb, 13, 1971] 
CANAL AUTHORITY Sues UNITED STATES To 
RESUME PROJECT 
(By Otis. Perkins) 

The Florida Canal Authority in a federal 
suit filed here Friday asks that President 
Nixon’s order halting the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal be declared illegal and that the project 
be resumed, 

It charges that Nixon usurped the power of 
Co: in his “press release” order of Jan, 
19, adding that the president’s action in halt- 
ing the canal is unconstitutional. 

The suit doesn't name Nixon among the 
defendants, but it does list Nixon’s three- 
member Council on Environments] Quality, 
which advised the President to stop the canal 
project as an ecological hazard. 

Named as primary defendant is the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, and specifically, 
Army Secretary Stanley R, Resor. 

The corps is mamed as the government 
agency responsible for carrying out the in- 
tent of Congress, including the expenditure 
of funds appropriated for the canal. 

It is alleged the Corps of Engineers was 
without authority to implement Nixon's or- 
der on Jan. 20, which, it says, they received 
by way of a press release. 

The suit says: 

“The press release dated Jan. 19, 1971, is- 
sued by the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, 
President of the United States of America, 
which the defendants have taken to be an 
order directing the defendants herein to halt 
all construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal project, is umconstitutional on its face 
and as applied to the plaintiff. 

“Neither the President nor anyone acting 
under his direction has any authority to 
override the will of Congress expressed in 
the project authorization and subsequent ap- 
propriation bills. 

“Any action of the defendants which is 
based on said press release or other order of 
the President is in direct violation of the 
United States Constitution . . . Defendants’ 
decision to halt all construction of and to 
abandon the canal project is an illegal at- 
tempt to exercise the lawmaking power, 
which the Constitution vests in Congress 
alone.” 

The suit charges that the Army Engineers 
were under a duty to complete construction 
of the canal under plans approved by and 
funds furnished by Congress. 

It says the Council on Environmental 
Quality failed to carry out its legally re- 
quired duties to complete studies, including 
conferences with responsible federal agen- 
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cies in the project, before recommending the 
project: be halted, 

It also says, the engineers, by halting the 
project with the purpose of delaying with 
intention of abandoning the project, 
“breached their statutory duty and the duty 
owed to plaintiff (the Canal Authority) as 
local sponsor for the project. 

“Such actions of the defendants will sub- 
ject plaintiff to suffer irreparable damage 
for which it has nọ adequate remedy at law. 

The suit asks U.S. District Court here to 
declare Nixon’s “press release” or any order 
be declared illegal and constitutionally void; 
that the order by the Army Engineers the 
following day, actually stopping the work, 
also be held void; that the defendants be en- 
joined from carrying out such orders; that 
the Army Secretary, chief Army engineer and 
local district engineer be directed to resume 
the work; that the Council on Environmental 
Quality be required to consult with proper 
federal agencies on the impact of the canal 
on enyironment and that it be required to 
report any statements—either before or after 
the work halt—as to its recommendations fo 
closing down the project. ; 

The suit was filed here by canal attor- 
neys Ralph E. Elliott and Allan P! Clark, at 
the same time members of the Florida Cab- 
inet, who are opposed to the canal, were 
conaderng ways in Tallahassee to. block the 
S e 

Elliott had told Dr, Lee Talbot, senior staff 
scientist for the Environmental Council, he 
may file suit. Talbot was in Florida to study 
alternative uses for the canal, which is about 
one-third completed. 

The suit also alleges that: 

Congress in its 1971 fiscal year appro- 
priation specifically directed that canal con- 
struction shouldn't be delayed for any fur- 
ther environmental studies, since completed 
studies showed the canal would result in 
long-term gain in environmental quality; 
that this was. directed with full knowledge 
of the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, requiring consultation with concerned 
federal agencies before recommending 
changes. 

The Corps of Engineers has spent about 
$50 million of the $60 million appropriated 
for the canal. It says Congress required, be- 
fore work began, that local interest provide 
land for construction of the canal, requir- 
ing that the U.S. government be held free 
from damages and that local authorities 
take over and operate new highways built 
along with the project. 

The canal, authorized in 1942, was to pro- 
mote the national defense; provide fiood 
one and prevent damage to the environ- 
ment. 

Halting of the project will permit danger- 
ous flooding conditions to continue unabated 
on the canal right of way, owned by the 
canal authority, in the Oklawaha and With- 
lacoochee rivers, permitting also salt water 
intrusion into the latter. 

Halting the work will result in reversion to 
former owners of about 8,000 acres of right of 
way in the Rodman Pool in Putnam County 
and result in “innumerable lawsuits” over 
the property, to which the Canal Authority is 
limited for canal use only. The authority 
Said it had acquired 90 percent of land needed 
and still has title to most of it. 

The 107-mile canal is planned to extend 
from the St. Johns River, through the Okla- 
waha River Valley to the Gulf of Mexico 
near the Withiacoochee. 

The Canal Authority has spent some $12 
million on land acquisition, much ‘of it com- 
ing from a special tax collected in’ six coun- 
ties through which the canal was to pass. 

When it was halted these projects were in 


progress: A new bridge on State Road 40 
in Marion County; relocation of a railroad 


bridge at Dunnellon; bank improvements 
near the Inglis Lock in western Levy 
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County—plus a bypass culvert in that area; 
and a new dam at Inglis on the Withlacoo- 
chee River. 

Opponents of the work halt have charged 
Nixon was ill-advised by his council, which 
they accused of failing to publicly report its 
reasons for recommending the work be 
halted. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, February 16, 
1971, marks the anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence. After over a century 
of domination by the Russian empire, 
Lithuania again emerged as a sovereign 
nation. The steadfast adherence to their 
language and traditions served the 
Lithuanian people well. 

The 1917 revolution gave Lithuania the 
chance to throw off the Russian yoke. 
The tragedy of the reoccupation, first by 
the Soviet Union, second by Nazi Ger- 
many and again by the Soviet Union, 
devastated the area. The toll in human 
lives and suffering is incalculable. The 
courage of the Lithuanians is a shining 
beacon to all free nations. 

The United States has not recognized 
the forced incorporation into the Soviet 
Union of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
and rightly so. We remain committed to 
the ideal expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter: 

To see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forci- 
bly deprived of them. 


The United States will continue to sup- 
port the just aspirations for freedom and 
independence of the Lithuanian people. 

Lithuanian immigrants have brought 
with them industry and resourcefulness. 
They have been a credit to the United 
States, their adopted homeland. The con- 
tinuing determination to look toward a 
free and independent homeland inspires 
free men everywhere. 

The following is an excellent editorial 
on Lithuania’s independence which ap- 
peared in the February 11 edition of the 
Racine Journal-Times: 

LITHUANIA'S FREEDOM FIGHT 

Lithuanian-Americans will celebrate an 
important date on Tuesday, Feb. 16, the 
58rd anniversary of the restoration of inde- 
pendence to Lithuania. 

The date won’t be commemorated publicly 
in Lithuania, itself, which has been under 
Russian rule since 1940. It will be observed 
in Racine and just about every other city 
where there is an American-Lithuanian 
Council. 

Recently 100 Lithuanians met at Racine’s 
St. Casimir Church and passed a resolution 
demanding that “the Soviet Union... 
withdraw all its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus and the imported Russian colo- 
nists from Lithuania, thus permitting the 
Lithuanian people to freely exercise their 
sovereign rights.” 

Only around one million persons of 
Lithuanian descent live in the United States, 
but collectively they have an influence out 
of proportion to their numbers. They have 
stirred the hearts of millions with their 
undying pledge to unshackle their homeland 
from Russian domination. 


EXTENSIONS. OF REMARKS 


The Congressional Record is filled with 
tributes to Lithuania on Feb. 16 of each year. 
In 1970, no fewer than 15 representatives and 
five senators paid their respects. 

Racine Mayor Kenneth Huck and Wiscon- 
sin Gov. Patrick Lucey both have proclaimed 
Feb. 16 as Lithuanian Day. 

Lithuania enjoyed only 22 years of inde- 
pendence, from 1918 to 1940, until the 
Russians took over by force. Active resistance 
to Russian domination in the tiny country 
continued until as late as 1952. 

Passive resistance continues. The spirit of 
independence is exemplified by the fact that 
the Lithuanian Republic maintains a lega- 
tion in Washington, consulates general in 
New York, Los Angeles and Chicago and a 
consulate in Boston. 

The plight of Lithuania shows how quickly 
the breath of freedorm can be quenched 
through armed aggression. 

The restoration of a free Lithuania cannot 
be accomplished easily, but that ultimate 
goal should be on the agenda of freedom 
fighters everywhere. 


IT MAKES YOU WANT TO CRY 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
I have been in Congress, I have held that 
one way to cure the ills of our cities is to 
reverse the migration from the country- 
side, to get people from the over-crowded 
cities to move back to the uncrowded and 
unpolluted rural countryside. 

This idea is fast gaining support 
throughout our country, even with the 
President and Members of his Cabinet 
who are promising renewed interest and 
more Federal help for the countryside. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Wheaton 
Gazette on this subject which I am sure 
my colleagues and all of those who 
read the Recorp will find interesting and 
enlightening: 

Ir Makes You Want To Cry... 

The nation is polluted, The air is filthy, 
streams and lakes are collection points for 
refuse. There are too many people. Housing 
is inadequate, people are crammed together 
in slums and suffer the effects of substandard 
living. Crime rises because of it. 

How do we solve it all? We call for a multi- 
tude of pollution controls. We make people 
conscious of the problems man is creating 
for himself. But most of all, we demand 
“Population Zero”. We want less people. 

It does, indeed, almost make you want to 
ery when you hear and read so much about 
this sort of thing . . . and then look at the 
census figures as reported in today’s Gazette. 

Overpopulation is, without question, a 
major problem in some areas, But certainly 
that is not the case in western Minnesota. 

This part of the state has lost much dur- 
ing the past decade. Certainly our greatest 
loss has been our greatest resource—human 
beings. 

When you sit in an area such as this and 
see the continuing erosion of an economic 
system and when you see the people who 
want to remain here have to move off the 
land and add to the problems of already 
overcrowded cities, you begin to wonder if 
the knot-heads who try to direct our econ- 
omy have the slightest idea of what's really 
going on. 

There are areas where smoke stacks jet out 
air pollutants and where cars fog the air with 
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exhaust. But this area is not one of them. 
There are areas where roads are jammed witb 
idiotic traffic snarls, but here our highways 
are wide open. 

There are areas where people are crammed 
together in shacks and old apartment bulld- 
ings to form the cancerous slums of the city, 
but here we have a beautiful new low-rent 
housing project which remains half vacant 
because of a shortage of human beings to 
fill it. 

And there are areas where population de- 
creases may well be a godsend, but if there 
is anything we need in this area it is more 
people—not less. 

Our governmental bodies—both federal 
and state—have been directing all of their 
efforts for better living toward the metro- 
politan areas. They want to solve problems 
like sub-standard housing, traffic conges- 
tion, polluted air, They believe that by pour- 
ing billions upon billions of dollars into such 
projects as mass transit systems, urban re- 
newal, housing developments and the like 
they will make Utopia for all Americans. 

And now they will take the final step and 
make their grandest contribution. They will 
endeavor to do away with population prob- 
lems by enacting liberalized abortion laws. 

Can't they see at all? Don’t they really 
understand that there are thousands upon 
thousands of communities such as our own 
which are begging for the very thing they 
seek to destroy. We want people . .. we need 
people. 

Rather than spending these vast sums of 
money to clear up a problem which will never 
truly be solved, they could look in another 
direction. They could seek to shift popula- 
tion to rural areas. They could provide peo- 
ple, at virtually no cost, with exactly what 
they want—good clean air, a little elbow 
room to live in, a slower pace and better 
living. They could do it all, simply by taking 
steps not to beef up the cities to handle a 
continuing influx of population, but rather 
by working with rural communities to bolster 
the economy and provide the opportunities 
to live in the country. 

They say it can't be done? We say their 
city rejuvenation plans are impossible. We 
believe that working with the rural areas 
stands far and away a better, cheaper, more 
feasible chance of solving our social ills than 
any multi-billion dollar proposal for re- 
making cities. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL WEEK 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and a pleasure for me to call 
attention to the fact that beginning Sat- 
urday, February 20 through the 27th, 
the Future Farmers of America will ob- 
serve their 43d anniversary. 

In the past, the celebration of George 
Washington's birthday has always fallen 
during this national FFA week, but the 
recent rearrangement of certain of our 
official Federal holidays has changed 
this. However, I do not believe that this 
will diminish in any way the patron 
saint status long ago bestowed upon 
the Father of our country by the FFA for 
his outstanding success as a farmer at 
Mount Vernon. 

Forty-three years ago a group of voca- 
tional agriculture students in Kansas 
City, Mo. had a genuine belief in the 
future of farming and because of this 
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faith they established an organization for 
farm boys which, by its very motto, 
speaks for itself—Learning to do; Doing 
to learn; Earning to live, Living to serve. 

Originally our vocational agriculture 
students were boys but there have been 
many changes in this program during the 
last decade not the least of which is the 
fact that now young ladies may and do 
become members of the FFA. Classes in 
the horticulture area particularly con- 
sist of both boys and girls, and I might 
add that since its start in Kentucky in 
1965 this is one of the rapidly growing 
phases of agriculture in my home State 
as well as throughout the Nation. Today 
the FFA is concerned with training young 
men and women ages 14 to 21 in every 
aspect of agriculture. 

The Future Farmers of America was 
organized nationally in 1928 and, as we 
know, was granted a charter by Congress 
in 1950. At the present time there are 
9,000 chapters located in 49 States as 
well as Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Active membership has reached 
more than 450,000 and the latest tabula- 
tion for Kentucky shows a membership 
of approximately 14,000 in 162 chapters. 
In citing the successful operation of the 
FFA in Kentucky it is always with genu- 
ine pride that I recall the significant ac- 
complishments of the chapters in the 
Second Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, these are interesting and 
important statistics because these young 
men and women exert a very strong and 
a very positive leadership at the local, 
State and National levels. As students 
in high school vocational agriculture 
programs, they are actively engaged in 
learning modern agriculture production 
and business techniques, and in my opin- 
ion one of the finest benefits passed on 
to these particular young people is the 
opportunity they have to prepare them- 
selves for careers in businesses and in- 
dustries which supply farmers as well 
as process and market his products, thus 
becoming a final link in our tremendous 
agriculture system. 

The theme for this year’s FFA Week 
is “Involved In America’s Future” and 
certainly as never before, the members 
of this splendid organization, all across 
this great land of ours, are emphasizing 
constructive involvement in programs 
designed to improve agriculture and to 
make their communities better places in 
which to live and work now, as well as 
for those millions of Americans who will 
be moving into rural and urban areas in 
the years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, in this day of involve- 
ment of one kind or another, it is indeed 
gratifying that these high school and 
post secondary students in agribusiness 
and natural resources education are so 
deeply involved in America’s future be- 
cause they know full well the great stake 
that is their’s and, because of this knowl- 
edge, I am confident we can safely as- 
sume that they will continue to justify 
the faith and the pride that we have in 
them. 

I am always glad to publicly acclaim 
the tremendous achievements of the 
Future Farmers of America and as they 
approach the celebration of another na- 
tional week I consider it a distinct honor 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


to offer them my sincere congratulations 
and best wishes for their continued suc- 
cess, 


WORTH ALL THE DOUBT 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Richard Witkin, in the Feb. 10, 1971, 
edition of the New York Times, discusses 
and places in perspective the problems 
encountered in the highly successful 
Apollo 14 lunar landing. Mr, Witkin does 
much to evaluate the outstanding skills 
demonstrated by the astronauts and the 
support personnel associated with the 
lunar mission. Mr. Witkin’s article is a 
story of “planned success” achieved by 
highly skilled and dedicated people op- 
erating what is perhaps the most com- 
plex scientific and technical system that 
the world has yet conceived. The article 
follows: 

WORTH ALL THE DOUBT 
(By Richard Witkin) 

“It was worth all of those little moments 
of doubt when the problems arose.” That 
was the way Comdr. Edgar D. Mitchell 
looked back on the nine-day Apollo 14 
odyssey yesterday after he and his two com- 
panions were safely abroad the carrier New 
Orleans. It seemed an apt summing up for 
a flight that had accomplished a great deal 
and at the same time, had experienced re- 
peated technical troubles that will be re- 
membered perhaps as long as its triumphs. 

Are such technical shortcomings inevi- 
table? Is it likely that the success of the 
three remaining Apollo lunar fights will be 
similarly threatened by temperamental de- 
vices aboard the extremely complex space- 
craft? 

The answers given by the men who run 
the space program are generally of the “yes, 
but” variety. 

George M. Low, the acting administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, said in an interview: 

“I feel that what we've seen on Apollo 14 
is about the number of problems one must 
expect on any given flight with such a 
complicated piece of hardware. Yet the 
spacecraft design is such that it is forgiving 
of failures. And we hope we'll always be 
able to work around them and press on 
with the mission.” 


EXPRESSION OF OPTIMISM 


Mr. Low, who directed the Apollo program 
before moving up in the space agency hier- 
archy, acknowledged that, if the timing had 
been different, one or more of Apollo 14's 
problems could have washed out a landing 
on the moon. But he seemed optimistic that 
most difficulties could be surmounted, say- 
ing: 

“I continue to be amazed at the work- 
arounds people manage to find, like the work- 
around for the abort switch.” 

The reference was to the frenetic prob- 
lem-solving that was required after the dis- 
covery that the lunar module’s abort switch 
was sending a spurious signal to the craft’s 
main computer. 

Normally the switch would be activated 
only if the astronaut in command wanted to 
abort, or break off, the lunar landing attempt. 
The difficulty was circumvented by rewriting 
of the computer program and haying the new 
program inserted into the computer by the 
crew just moments before starting the de- 
scent to the moon, 
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NO PERIL TO CREW 

The misbehaving switch did not endanger 
the crew, but it could have prevented a lunar 
landing if its first false signal had been sent 
after the descent had begun. It was but one 
in a series of technical aberrations that 
dogged the flight from beginning till re- 
docking in lunar orbit. 

As a starter, soon after the Jan. 31 launch- 
ing, there were the six attempts required to 
dock or mate the command ship to the lunar 
module for the outward flight to the moon. 
Then came a slightly low voltage reading on 
a battery in the lunar module’s ascent stage. 

After the abort-switch problem came the 
potentially critical delay in proper function- 
ing of the landing radar. And finally, about 
10 minutes before re-docking in lunar orbit, 
the lunar module’s back-up guidance system, 
fortunately no longer essential, switched 
mysteriously from normal operation to 
“standby.” 

To outsiders following the flight, the list 
of problems seemed the longest for any of 
the Apollo flights, except perhaps for Apollo 
13, which suffered an oxygen-bottle explosion 
that ruled out a lunar landing. 

Actually, the number of problems (they 
are technically called “anomalies”) on Apollo 
14 were not abnormal. They were just more 
dramatic than on most flights. 

On Apollo 7 through 11, the first five 
manned Apollo flights, the number of anom- 
alies on the command ship were 22, 8, 14, 23, 
and 9. Apollo 9, the first flight of a lunar 
module, had 12 anomalies. There were 15 
on Apollo 10 and 13 on Apollo 11, the first to 
reach the lunar surface. Apollo 10, for in- 
stance, had trouble with fuel-cell tempera- 
tures. On Apollo 11, there was fear that the 
landing would have to be broken off because 
of an overworked computer—not a conven- 
tional hardware problem but a shortcoming 
in the way procedures had been worked out. 
It was a procedural shortcoming, too, that 
let Apollo 12 be launched into the kind of 
weather in which it could trigger the light- 
ning discharges that for a while played hob 
with its power supply. 

PERFECTION NOT ASKED 

“It does not seem to me,” said Howard W. 
Tindall Jr., deputy director of flight opera- 
tions in Houston, “that we're having any 
more troubles than usual.” 

Mr. Tindall agreed with Dr. Low that per- 
fection could not be asked of so complex a 
spacecraft but that chances were excellent 
of by-passing most troubles. He noted that, 
in expectation of such problems as a short- 
circuiting abort switch, a special campaign 
had been begun last fall to develop shortcut 
methods for rewriting programs. 

Before Apollo 14, a new program had been 
written for Apollo 15 that would have by- 
passed the abort-switch problem with one or 
two punches on a cockpit keyboard, instead 
of the 60 used on Apollo 14. 

Mr. Tindall said he thought the switch 
solution worked out for Apollo 14 owed much 
to the intensive work the engineers had been 
doing on the computer-program campaign. 

“What worries me,” he added, “is the long 
quiet periods we're soon going to have be- 
tween missions. We'll tend to get sort of 
rusty.” 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


TIME FOR ACTION 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest assets is its forest resources. 
So many and so great are the pressures 
which demand action by Government 
that we often take for granted assets 
such as our forests. This can and does 
result in neglect. Kenneth Pomeroy, 
Chief Forester of the American Forestry 
Association, has written a very timely 
article on this subject. It is entitled 
“Time for Action” and appeared in the 
February issue of the magazine “Amer- 
ican Forests.” I am pleased to have it re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I include the article as follows: 

TIME FoR ACTION 
(By Kenneth B. Pomeroy) 

What are we going to do about private 
forests? 

We have talked about them since Ben 
Franklin noted a lack of fuel wood within 
wagon haul of Philadelphia. 

We have counted them—4,500,000. 

We have measured them—309,000,000 acres. 

We have inspected them. Some need plant- 
ing. Others are cluttered with useless relics 
of former tree crops. Only 29 percent are in 
satisfactory condition. 

We have weighed their role in the national 
economy. They must produce wood more 
efficiently if future needs are to be met. 

All of these observations and more have 
been documented expertly by the Southern 
Forest Resource Council in its excellent re- 
port The South's Third Forest. Additional 
findings have been reviewed by Trees For Peo- 
ple, a national task force of conservation, in- 
dustry and public advisors. 

The time for talk and study has passed. 
No magic formula has been found. Nor is one 
likely to be devised. Techniques that work 
abroad fit different economic and social con- 
ditions. We must rely upon our own proven 
methods. 

The initial stage is to place greater em- 
phasis on activities that forest owners can- 
not handle adequately by themselves. 

Why? Because private forests serve all the 
people—forests yield pure water; they shelter 
wildlife; they cleanse the air; they add beauty 
to the countryside; and they furnish wood 
for countless uses, 

But these vital public services must be 
provided under threats of loss by fire, damage 
by wind and attack by diseases or insects. 
We can help our own cause by reducing the 
risks so that land owners can practice better 
forestry. There are several ways to do this. 

PROTECT FORESTS FROM FIRE 


Protection of present and future crops is 
basic to sound management. Yet 31 million 
acres, six percent. of all commercial forests, 
do not receive any protection at all. A much 
larger area, over 200 million acres, is not 
protected adequately. 

Why does this situation exist? It exists 
because citizens, you and I, haye not in- 
sisted that adequate funds be appropriated. 
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Federal appropriations. for. cooperative for- 
est fire protection under the Clarke-McNary 
Act of 1924 have not been made at the level 
authorized by Congress. The Congress au- 
thorized an annual appropriation of $20,- 
000,000, but after much prodding by state 
foresters, forest industries and conservation- 
ists, only provided $16,469,000 for the cur- 
rent year, 

This Key forestry appropriation should be 
increased to the full authorization of $20,- 
000,000. It can be and will be only if you 
insist upon it. 


2. CONTROLLING DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Diseases and insects cause losses estimated 
in the billions of dollars annually. They at- 
tack shade trees in cities as readily as tim- 
ber trees in forests, Dutch elm disease has 
changed the appearance of many communi- 
ties. Gypsy moths defoliate hardwood for- 
ests in the Northeast. Bark beetles ravage 
pine forests in the South. Dwarf mistletoe 
damages trees in the West. Sawflles and tip 
moths deform young trees everywhere. 

Some of these pests have been held in 
check in the past with DDT and other chemi- 
cals now known to be harmful to animals, 
birds, fish and people. Urgently needed are 
new, less hazardous methods of control, 
Some promising leads have been found by 
research workers. Their efforts should be ac- 
celerated and intensified greatly. 

Appropriations at the federal level should 
be increased from the present allotment of 
$4,783,000 for insect research and $2,810,000 
for disease research to at least $10,000,000 for 
both activities. 


3. PROVIDE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance, some free and some 
at modest cost, has been available to lim- 
titted numbers of forest owners for some time. 
More people should benefit from this service. 
But 4,500,000 owners are far too many to be 
aided by 800 cooperative Federal-State serv- 
ice foresters and 300 consulting foresters. At 
best one public forester can only aid about 
100 owners in a year. Consulting foresters 
are more limited in their contacts because 
they usually work on larger properties. Add 
to these limitations the fact that tenure of 
ownership averages about 15-20 years and 
it becomes apparent why many forest owners 
are not receiving the benefits of professional 
guidance. 

The federal share of the Cooperative Forest 
Management program is now bumping 
against its authorized ceiling of $5,000,000 
annually. In 1971 the Congress will be asked 
to raise the authorization in order to meet 
rising costs of operation. At the same time 
the Congress and the states should be urged 
to double manpower on the ground so that 
technical assistance programs can be imple- 
mented more fully. 

The ranks of consulting foresters should 
be expanded tenfold. These men, spurred on 
by private incentive, can perform services a 
public forester cannot provide. For exam- 
ple, a consultant can work on a property as 
long as it takes to get the job done, whereas 
a public forester may be limited to three or 
four days in which to show the landowner 
how it ought to be done, 

Consulting foresters, being private busi- 
nessmen, face the same hurdles as young at- 
torneys in establishing their business, It 
takes money to tide them over during the 
year or two required to create a flow of funds. 
For example, work done today may not be 
paid for until months later. Meanwhile, there 
are payments to make on equipment and 
payrolls to meet. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
National Association of Consulting Foresters 
have attempted to break this bottleneck 
with an agreement that enables TVA to un- 
derwrite certain establishment costs during a 
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two-year period.. Two promising young 
foresters have been selected for the program. 
They will be aided with referrals from TVA 
and other public agencies. 

This pioneering effort holds great promise. 
It should be initiated in other forested 
regions. 

COST-SHARING 

Conversion of useless brushy areas to pro- 
ductive forests, planting trees to assure a 
future supply of wood, protection of water- 
sheds, improvement of wildlife habitat and 
enhancement of the environment are public 
interest activities that usually require con- 
siderable labor to initiate but do not yield 
cash returns on the investments for a long 
time. Many forest owners may not be in a 
position to undertake such projects because 
of age or financial limitations, Yet future 
economic and social needs of the nation 
require that private forests fulfill their role. 

There are two ways to solve the problem; 
i.e., regulation as in some other countries, 
or public assistance in the form of cost- 
sharing. Regulation was ruled out in this 
country two decades ago. What about cost- 
sharing? 

Public assistance in the form of cost- 
sharing under the Agricultural Conservation 
Program has been available since the mid- 
1930's. Yet total accomplishments have been 
but a “drop in the bucket” compared to the 
job that needs to be done. 

Seventy-five million acres of private land 
need to be planted. The actual acreage plant- 
ed annually is slightly more than one million 
acres. The accomplishment is not enough to 
keep up with new areas being denuded by 
fire and other causes. 

One hundred forty million acres of partial- 
ly productive private forests need stand im- 
provement such as thinning and removal of 
useless cull trees that occupy valuable grow- 
ing space. Here again annual accomplish- 
ments are pitiful in comparison to the mag- 
nitude of the job. 

A separate assistance program, geared to 
the needs of forestry, should be devised. It 
should contain the following key features: 

(a) Be in the public interest; 

(b) Emphasize long-term activities that 
forest owners are not likely to undertake by 
themselves; 

(c) Require owners to commit themselves 
to a forest plan of long enough duration to 
make assistance effective; 

(a) Make assistance available over a period 
of years; 

(e) Consider cost-effectiveness in estab- 
lishing priorities for assistance. 

A forestry assistance program is being 
drafted now by the Administration for pres- 
entation to the Congress early in 1971. When 
its details become available, it should be 
studied carefully. 


OTHER INCENTIVES 


Utilization, marketing, taxation, leasing 
and insurance also are important factors in 
an owner's forest management program. 
These considerations vary considerably from 
one locality to another and for that reason 
are not being discussed in detail here. But 
all are important to the successful manage- 
ment of the small, privately-owned forest 
and must be dealt with before these lands 
can yield their full potential. 

SUMMARY 

Fire protection, insect. and disease con- 
trol, technical assistance and cost-sharing 
are basic elements of efforts at the federal 
level to improve management of 4,500,000 
private, nonindustrial forests. Aggressive ac- 
tion should be taken immediately on each 
element so that owners can achieve the ob- 
jectives of which their. properties are ca- 
pable. 

Will you help, please? 
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INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr, PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in 
the interest of promoting tax reform, eco- 
nomic renewal and expansion, I am to- 
day introducing legislation’ to establish 
an investment tax credit for small busi- 
nessmen, ranchers, and farmers. 

As will be remembered, in 1969 the 
general investment tax credit was elim- 
inated supposedly for the sake of curb- 
ing what was thought by some to be in- 
flationary business activity. At the time, I 
voiced my belief that Congress used a 
meat ax rather than a scalpel on the 
investment tax credit; in my view, it 
should have been trimmed rather than 
eliminated. 

In any event, economic conditions 
have made a dramatic turnabout since 
that period. And what must be applied 
to the economy now is a slow steady ac- 
celerator, rather than the gentle braking 
that has marked economic activity over 
the last 18 months or so. 

New impetus is needed because cur- 
rent conditions demand it. Over the last 
12 months, inflation ran at about 5.6 per- 
cent. Couple this with the grim fact that 
approximately 6 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed and the extent of 
our economic doldrums becomes obvious. 
Along with this, however, I would point 
out that the conditions of today were 
determined by the excesses of Federal fi- 
nancial policy during the sixties. This 
Nation is reaping the legacy of those 
spend-thrift years, years when Federal 
spending exceeded Federal revenues by 
$57 billion; $40 billion of which were laid 
out during 1966, 1967, and 1968. 

Various monetary and fiscal tools are 
being employed in an attempt to revital- 
ize the economy. The recent reductions 
in the prime rate of interest should gen- 
erate increased corporate activity. This 
in turn will cause new economic growth 
and facilitate future price stability. 

I confess, however, I am much less en- 
thusiastic over the administration’s new 
fiscal approach to Federal financing; 
namely, the so-called full employment 
budget, In my mind, trying to stop in- 
flation by increasing deficit spending is 
like trying to put out a fire by pouring 
money on it. Accordingly, I think a far 
more workable and more effective ap- 
proach would be to reduce excessive Gov- 
ernment spending, balance the Federal 
budget, and place new emphasis on 
stimulating productive activity in the 
private sector. 

On this last point, I was very pleased 
when the administration announced 
plans to accelerate the depreciation al- 
lowance for business and industry. This 
allowance was successfully utilized in the 
sixties to stimulate capital formation, 
business growth, and consumer demand. 
I think, though, that the beneficial effects 
of the depreciation allowance would be 
enhanced if it were coupled with an in- 
vestment tax credit, at least for small 
businesses. 

Mr. Speaker, going back to 1969, when 
the original investment tax was elimi- 
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nated, the consequences were not evenly 
felt throughout the business community, 
The burdens fell heaviest on the small 
businessman and the small farmer. In 
the absence of the 734-percent tax credit, 
it became harder for these concerns and 
individuals to make financial ends meet. 
In many cases it made the difference be- 
tween economic sufficiency or failure. 

Even today, the adverse effects of the 
repéal of the investment tax credit are 
still being felt in small business and 
farming communities. In my home State 
of Texas, for example, many farm imple- 
ment dealers have reported a substantial 
decline in sales. With sales off, plans for 
expansion have been deferred. Conse- 
quences of these decisions have, in turn, 
had significant effects on rural trade, 
construction, and banking. In addition, 
farmers, who in the absence of the needed 
investment tax credit have also had to 
defer purchases of needed equipment, 
have been forced to utilize obsolete, out- 
worn, and sometimes even dangerous 
equipment. The human costs of these 
conditions are great indeed. In the last 
2 years, more farmers and agricultural 
workers have been killed or injured in 
on-the-job accidents than in any other 
industry. The truth of the matter is, 
many of these tragedies could have been 
averted if newer and safer farm equip- 
ment had been in use. 

Mr. Speaker, restoring the investment 
tax credit would help insure the con- 
tinued vitality of small commercial en- 
terprises. We are living in the era of the 
large corporation and witnessing the 
growth of conglomerate enterprise. Both 
these institutions threaten to engulf the 
small independent entrepreneur, be he 
farmer, rancher, or businessman. Should 
that day come, it will mark the destruc- 
tion of a vital cornerstone of the free en- 
terprise system. 

The bill I am introducing today estab- 
lishes an investment tax credit for in- 
vestments up to $15,000, With this modest 
ceiling, the terms of my proposal. will 
primarily benefit small businesses and 
small farmers and ranchers. I am con- 
fident, given this extra incentive to in- 
crease capital formation and economic 
activity, that resultant gains in economic 
growth and resultant increases in public 
revenues will more than offset any losses 
in Federal taxes resulting from the im- 
plementation of this tax credit. 

I urge my colleagues to give this pro- 
posal their fullest consideration. If en- 
acted, my bill will effect meaningful tax 
reform, help stimulate the economy, and 
insure the continued vitality of small in- 
dependent farms, ranches, and busi- 
nesses. 


CONGRESSMAN QUILLEN’S 1971 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


— 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, my. 1971 
legislative questionnaire has gone in the 
mail and I would like to make it avail- 


able for readers of the Recorp. The ques- 
tionnaire is as follows: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February, 1971. 

DEAR Friends: In his recent state of the 
Union message to the Congress, President 
Nixon outlined six goals which he said were 
designed “to reform the entire structure of 
American government so we can make it 
again fully responsive to the needs and the 
wishes of the American people.” 

I will appreciate your taking a moment or 
two of your time to answer the six questions 
on the back of this card, as I would like to 
know your views and the opinion of the other 
citizens in the First District on the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. 

Please return the completed Question- 
naire to me in Washington so I can tabulate 
the returns and provide you with the results 
in a special Report from Washington. 

Sincerely, 
James H. QUILLEN, 
First District, Tennessee. 

1. Do you favor a revenue-sharing plan 
with state and local governments involving 
$16 billion in Federal funds, allowing $5 bil- 
lion to be spent with no strings attached? 

2. Do you approve of welfare reform, in- 
cluding a guaranteed annual income for every 
family with children? 

3. Do you favor improved health care, in- 
cluding guaranteed medical care for the poor 
and an extra $100 million to help find a cure 
for cancer? 

4. Do you favor a reduction of the present 
twelve Cabinet departments to eight, leaving 
the Departments of State, Treasury, Defense, 
and Justice as they are and consolidating the 
others into Departments of Human Re- 
sources, Community Development, Natural 
Resources, and Economic Development? 

5. Do you favor an expansionary (deficit) 
Federal budget this year to help stimulate 
the economy and decrease the rate of unem- 
ployment? 

6. Do you favor new proposals to clean up 
the air and water, to combat noise, to pre- 
serve and restore our surroundings, and to 
expand the nation’s parks? 


A SPANISH SPEAKING 
COMMUNITY 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of any minority group are well 
known to us all; however, when a group 
does not speak the language of the coun- 
try in which they reside, they have an 
especially difficult time in their day-to- 
day existence. Maryland’s Eighth Dis- 
trict, which I represent here in Congress 
has a growing Spanish-speaking commu- 
nity, and their problems are not unique. 
Peter Vaky, a student at Walter Johnson 
High School in Bethesda, has written a 
comprehensive report on the Spanish- 
speaking community in Montgomery 
County, and I submit it for the interest 
of my fellow colleagues: 


A Summary REPORT ON THE SPANISH- 
SPEAKING COMMUNITY IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY 

(By Peter Vaky, HRC Student Intern—Wal- 

ter Johnson H.S.—September 1970) 
INTRODUCTION 
“They are disadvantaged by language, by 
schools, and by employment and in business. 

Their leadership potential is great, how- 

ever. They want to catch up and they do 
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catch up”. Frank E. Evans, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Colorado. 

Congressman Evans speaks of the Spanish- 
American who has come to this country for 
various reasons. Their entrance into the 
American life stream results from political 
persecution or repression, economic dissat- 
isfaction, or social repudiation that they 
have experienced in their old country. 

American history has often been described 
“as a history of successive minority groups,” 
The United States, the great melting pot, 
where cultures and races were thrown to- 
gether to form and inherit one common heri- 
tage, one common culture. Now as the United 
States has stopped its territorial expansion 
and stopped its growth by terrestrial stand- 
ards, the melting pot is starting to overfiow. 

Within the past decade an increasing 
awareness of races and cultures has brought 
the problems of cultural and race relations 
into public perspective. Members of past 
waves of immigrants as well as newly ar- 
rived minorities seek their proud heritage 
to preserve their ancestry and strive to 
achieve identity in America, the land they 
believe will give them freedom. This freedom, 
they interpret as being allowed to relate to 
their culture, retaining their individuality 
which to them is an essential part of this 
nation. To be one’s own self, yet to be part of 
one’s own country, is what the minority 
groups seek. 

With this coming of a new age of “social 
enlightment”, more and more the focus of 
the nation’s attention has switched from the 
majority to the minority. Minority groups 
have become more visible on the American 
scene. 

The most predominant and the most suc- 
cessful of these groups has been the Negro— 
the Black-American. He has stepped out and 
demanded his own culture, his basic heri- 
tage. Today the words “afro”, “brother”, 
“soul” have entered the American yocabulary 
demonstrating the awareness of a culture, of 
a heritage. 

The second largest minority group in the 
United States has not yet swum into the 
American life stream. The Spanish-American 
now seeks his identity, his heritage in the 
land of opportunity and human freedom. He 
has not demanded because he is not accus- 
tomed to demanding nor is he accustomed to 
communicating to his governing body. He 
cannot communicate, his language is differ- 
ent. 

This report will try to show you these dif- 
ferences. To point out the problems that the 
Spanish-American faces in his everyday liv- 
ing in a strange and different country and 
offer the possible solutions to these prob- 
lems. It will focus on the state of his econ- 
omy, his housing facilities, his educational 
opportunities, and his occupational limita- 
tions, The social aspects of these people will 
be brought out as well as the psychological 
factors. This is not just a statistical assort- 
ment of facts and figures but an observa- 
tional account of how a separate people live, 
work and die. 
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THE TRANSITION 


The beginning of a new way of life in a new 
country, which holds different ideas, speaks 
a different language, and lives in a different 
culture is nothing easy. The successful turn- 
ing over, the essential change is not done 
overnight, nor in a year, or two years. To 
many Spanish-speaking families the first 
generation living in the United States will 
not be able to change and it is the second 
generation that fulfills the transition. 

To begin with, it is not easy for many 
Spanish-Americans to get over here, Because 
of the intense migration from Latin America 
to the United States, entrance into this coun- 
try has become more difficult. As a result 
many will sneak into the country or enter on 
tourist visas and then must stay here. It is 
presumed that in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area there are 1,000 such cases of visas 
violations. These violations stem from lack 
of understanding the immigration laws to 
simple survival. By this, I mean working on 
a student’s visa or a tourist visa as a means to 
survive. 

Once the Spanish-speaking arrive here 
they find a great deal of difficulty, outside of 
the problems of the normal newcomer. They 
must learn a new language before they can 
begin to function. They then, instead of fac- 
ing the problem of not speaking English and 
learning the language, move to the “Spanish” 
area where most activities include their na- 
tive tongue. As a result they do not learn 
sufficient English. What they speak is com- 
monly called the “language of survival” 
which is neither English or Spanish but a 
combination of rough basic phrases, in a 
broken, hardly audible language, 


POPULATION 


Because of the language barrier and the 
lack of interest the government pays to these 
people the exact figures on population are not 
recorded. The only available numbers are 
estimations, educated guesses of social work- 
ers or leaders of the Spanish Communities. 

These estimations place the total number 
of Spanish-speaking people in Montgomery 
County at 4,000 families. These families with 
an average of 4 to 5 people to a family place 
the total number at roughly 16,000 people. 
It is felt that this variation is the closest one 
can get to the actual number. 

The Spanish-speaking people live in con- 
centrations at various low-income apartment 
complexes located chiefly in the Silver 
Spring-Takoma Park area with one principal 
concentration in Bethesda. 

The Silver Spring-Takoma Park concen- 
trations are almost exclusively in the area of 
Piney Branch Road between Flower Avenue 
and University Boulevard, and on East-West 
Highway near 16th Street. 

The breakdown* according to apartment 
complexes is as follows: 

Number 
of units 


Rosemary Hills 
Quebec Terrace 
Flower Avenue 
Good: 


Many times, the number of Spanish-speak- 
ing people in Montgomery County will be en- 
larged to a much greater number than ac- 


* This survey was conducted by a team of a 
Catholic priest and three nuns. 
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tuality. This overestimation is a result of 
two observations: (1) Spanish people use the 
street very often, thus, they are outside con- 
stantly. To them it is a mode of circulating, 
of social gathering thus causing an observer 
to over estimate, and (2) many of them live 
in concentrations in apartment buildings 
making their number look larger. 


ECONOMY 


The wages in the United States are much 
higher than the Spanish-speaking person 
received in his old country but consequently 
the cost of living is higher also. They must 
struggle through their financial difficulties 
on a daily basis. They do not earn enough to 
plan ahead. 

The average Spanish-speaking person in 
Montgomery County makes $2.50 per hour. 
This wage covering a regular 40 hour week 
would bring in about $100 per week with tak- 
ing out taxes. However it is not possible for 
these people to live in Montgomery County 
on less than $5,000 dollars a year when they 
have to pay for housing, a car to get them 
to work, food and clothing for on the aver- 
age three children and a wife, and other 
necessities. As a result the average Spanish- 
speaking person works 60 hours a week to 
bring home a weekly salary between $125 to 
$150. 

The jobs they have are menial labor jobs 
such as carpenters, construction workers, 
dishwashers, etc. These people take jobs 
like this for two basic reasons: (1) They 
often do not speak sufficient English to 
carry on a business or a job when the lan- 
guage is needed and (2) they will mostly 
work in areas or places where their friends 
from the old country are employed or were 
employed previously because they feel more 
secure working with a countryman or a 
fellow Spanish-speaking person. 

They are pressed economically because 
often they will have relatives in the old 
country whom they support or they will have 
newly arrived relatives in this country who 
have no job and need assistance. 

Approximately 60% of the low-income 
Spanish-speaking people cannot cover all 
their necessities with their yearly earnings. 
30% of the lower income (under $5,000 per 
year) cannot cover even their very funda- 
mental necessities. Yet among these people 
only 5% are on welfare. The low number on 
welfare reflects the self-determination these 
people have, to “make it’ in the United 
States. 

Twenty five percent of the people earn less 
than $2,000 per year, 30% earn between 
$2,500 and $5,000 annually. The rest earn 
more than $5,000 annually with 5% earning 
more than $18,500 per year. 

More than one-half of the Spanish-speak- 
ing people do not have insurance due to the 
fact their money will not stretch that far 
and they often, because of the language- 
barrier, are not aware of or cannot read the 
forms. 

It is difficult for these people to get jobs. 
Approximately 70% took more than two 
months to find work, 30% spent over three 
months searching for a job. 

Women have even a much harder time 
finding work than men. 80% of the women 
who looked for jobs as cooks, maids or any 
sort of domestic work, could not find work, 
For some, this is extremely difficult due to 
the fact that there are more Cuban women 
than men in this area. The reason for this 
is because it is against the law for Cuban 
males between the ages of 15 and 27 to leave 
the island. As a result they must earn a 
living and pay the bills, with the menial 
Salary they make as a maid or a cleaning 
women, 

Manpower Development Training, a Mont- 
gomery County Association whose program 
is to train the unskilled laborer in a skill 
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vocation, has a special program for the 
Spanish-speaking. 

Approximately 10% of all the trainees in 
the development program are Spanish- 
speaking. Of these, 75% are Cubans. The 
number of trainees has grown as the years 
go by. In 1968 Manpower Development 
trained 88 Spanish-speaking, in 1969, 90 
were trained. The figure rose in 1970 to 165. 

Courses made available to these people are 
carpentry, nurses aides or orderlys, license 
nursing, cosmotology, auto-mechanic, clerk- 
typist and electronic technicians. 

The Spanish-speaking people who are 
selected for this vocational training program 
are carefully screened by the Maryland State 
Employment Security Office, who investigates 
the personal and economic features of a 
person and the need for training. They con- 
duct a survey to find sufficient employment 
opportunities in the area. They recruit 
through interviews, through economic status, 
or through personal reference. 

The trainees are paid while they train. The 
Employment Security Office also provides 
them with transportation money if it is 
needed. The trainees train five days a week 
to accustom them to a regular work week. 

The courses do not focus in so much on 
the finer points in any given skill but rather 
on teaching the basic fundamentals and good 
work habits involved in a job. 

They are taught English, so in an actual 
breakdown of the teaching program half the 
course is learning the English language and 
the other half is the teaching of a skill. 

The purpose is to compensate or return the 
skill or teach new skills to get new or better 
jobs for the unemployed or underemployed. 

The training programs rise and fall accord- 
ing to demand for a particular skill. In the 
month of August there were two courses 
taken by Spanish-speaking people, the auto- 
mechanics course with 45 enrolled and the 
clerk-typist course with 120 enrollees. 

The Silver Spring public health service 
grants medical assistance to Spanish-speak- 
ing people. This assistance comes in the way 
of clinics for the mothers or children. These 
clinics are usually held once or twice a 
month depending on the clinic and its need. 
Child-health supervision clinics are set up, 
as well as planned parenthood clinics, nutri- 
tion, etc. Here they are taught how to care 
for their children, how to plan the size of 
their families, how to balance their meals, 
how to dress warmly, etc. 

Immunization is a problem here. Many 
people do not have innoculation records or 
have not been innoculated. Hence this must 
be done but chiefiy the children are the ones 
to be innoculated. 

To qualify for the medical assistance the 
table goes as follows: 


Number of people per family 


ve 


(00 ICD 6 Bs UNI me 
f 
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These tables are very fiexible considering 
personal and professional judgment of the 
attending nurse. If they do not qualify for 
health services they still receive medical aid 
in the form of advice or assistance in refer- 
rals. 

Taxes are a problem to these people. Some 
are not aware of or are not familiar with 
the tax system in the United States. As a 
result tax reports, income tax returns, etc. 
are hard to file for these people. Many do not 
even submit a tax report. Others make too 
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small a sum to even bother with filing a tax 
report. Employers sometimes just pay their 
Spanish-employees in cash not bothering 
to withhold money for taxes or social secur- 
ity. At times Spanish people will be working 
illegally. They often will have tourist or 
student visas with which work is not per- 
mitted but they must work to survive. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


The Spanish-speaking people due to lack 
of communication and a lack of understand- 
ing the English language come into a few 
legal problems. The crime rate of these people 
is very low. Approximately one percent are in- 
volved with crime. Of this one percent .7% 
of the crimes are misdemeanors. 

The majority of legal problems encount- 
ered by these people are problems with visas. 
Tt has been estimated that over 1,000 people 
are in the Montgomery County area in viola- 
tion of their visa regulations. Some in an 
effort to live in the United States will enter 
with a tourist visa and just stay here. 

Lawyers are hardly ever brought into con- 
tact with these people for two reasons. (1) 
Legal advice as such is too expensive and 
(2) there are very few lawyers who can 
communicate verbally with these people. 

Other than the visa problems that are the 
most prevalent legal trouble among these 
people, tax problems are also a concern. Im- 
proper tax returns are filed often but this is 
due more to the lack of proper usage of Eng- 
lish rather than unfamiliarity with the tax 
system, 

HOUSING 

The Spanish-speaking communities often 
live in concentrations scattered throughout 
Montgomery County. As previously noted in 
this report, there are mass concentrations of 
lower-income Spanish people in Piney 
Branch—University Boulevard area in Silver 
Spring-Takoma Park, the Bradley Boulevard 
area in Bethesda and the Summit Hill, Rose- 
mary Hill area in Silver Spring. 

The apartment units range in price from 
$85 a month for a one bedroom to $120 for 
a two bedroom apartment. 

These apartments are very small, con- 
taining on the average four rooms and a 
bathroom. Under normal circumstances a 
four room apartment would not be consid- 
ered that small but the size of the rooms 
and the average number of unit inhabitants, 
which is about five or six per unit makes the 
size of the apartment smaller. Some units 
even have as many as eight to nine people 
living in them. This is often due to the small 
number of available low-income housing op- 

ties available in Montgomery County. 
Some families will have relatives or another 
family living with them until one can be- 
come situated in other living quarters. Often 
this situation leaves this overcrowding of 
families in such a crowded manner for per- 
iods of two to four months. 

Spanish people find it very difficult search- 
ing for a place to live. The main difficulty 
encountered is the money problem. These 
families can rarely buy an apartment whose 
cost exceeds two hundred dollars a month. 
It is estimated that 40% of the total Spanish 
community spends under $150 a month on 
housing. Often housing cannot be rented 
until a job has been found whereby a man 
can support his family and afford them 
shelter. Since the average time for finding a 
job is two months and another two months 
is spent looking for a home, it is often four 
months before the family is situated com- 
fortably in an apartment. 

Apartment complexes vary in size, quality 
and Spanish population. Some complexes will 
not lease to more than ten percent Spanish- 
speaking people because they do not want 
their projects to become known as dwellings 
for the low-income Spanish population only. 
Despite this there is very little discrimination 
encountered when searching for homes, 

Of the three biggest areas of Spanish con- 
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centration, Summit Hill and Rosemary Hills 
are the biggest in space or room and the 
best quality. Long Branch and University 
Boulevard area would rank second as a medi- 
ocre place of living, while Bradley Boulevard 
is the poorest of the three. 

My personal observation of these areas leads 
me to make the previous and the follow- 
ing conclusions. The Bradley Boulevard 
apartments seemed almost inadequate. The 
hallways were very dirty and the stairways 
will not stand or hold any reasonable amount 
of weight within another 30 year period. 
The apartments, even though the ventilation 
seems adequate, although the air in the 
apartments is dusty, do not seem to allow 
much sunlight into the rooms. All the units 
seem dark and dingy. The rooms are small, 
the walls were probably made with the 
least possible effort and cheapest cost. All 
these apartments, although not crumbling 
or in a condemned state, appear to be in 
very poor condition. 

The apartments as a whole are all small 
containing one bathroom of small size, unit 
running water, hot and cold. A combination 
living room-dining room which is the big- 
gest room in the house, and on the average 
36 feet in length and 18 feet in width. The 
kitchens are also small but are fully equipped 
with stoves, refrigerators and shelves. The 
bedrooms do not seem large enough. This 
impression is however because of the large 
amount of people in one bedroom. Neverthe- 
less, a two person bedroom is small enough, 
yet when three to four people sleep in it 
the size shrinks, 

The units are furnished adequately, some 
even quite comfortably. The furniture is 
usually in good condition although it is 
chiefly second-hand. There is not much furn- 
iture, the rooms give an appearance of lack- 
ing a chair or two. There is a surprising 
number of color T.V.’s and every apartment 
has one T.V. 

There is an absence of rugs. The walls are 
usually colorfully decorated, primarily with 
religious paintings. 

All the families have cars which are rela- 
tively new. Most range from 1968 to 1969 
models. 

EDUCATION 


The most difficult and serious problem 
facing the Spanish-speaking community to- 
day is the education of its children. For some 
the educational process is easy, for others 
it is very difficult. This education throughout 
Montgomery County is carried out on a 
varied scale. In some areas special programs 
are conducted to gear the educational ap- 
proach to these youngsters through the help 
of special teachers or counselors. In other 
areas after the children are taught enough 
English to communicate orally to an ade- 
quate degree of proficiency, they then are 
thrown into the classroom to sink or swim. 
For many this is a slow and tedious learning 
process whereby potentially productive years 
are thrown away. 

For most children who do not speak Eng- 
lish it takes at least one full year to learn 
sufficient English to communicate and under- 
stand the goings on of the daily classroom 
activities. Their grammatical background 
however is very weak. They are not taught 
the finer points of grammatical English. As 
a result these children fare poorly in courses 
such as English, Social Studies, or any other 
subject where reading is a major source of 
information and part of the work. In mathe- 
matics the children fare quite normally due 
to the lack of a language barrier. 

Presently in the Montgomery County school 
System there are 814 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents who are either non-functional in 
English or functional but need help. The 
largest number is in the Silver Spring area 
which is labeled by the school system as 
Area 12. The table for the County goes as 
follows: 
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Secondary schools with over 10 Spanish- 
speaking students 


Total number in Montgomery 
County secondary schools. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WITH OVER 10 SPANISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS 


Elementary Schools 


Total elementary schools in 
Montgomery County 


These 814 students comprise 1.5% of the 
entire Montgomery County Public School 
population. 

It has been found consequently that it is 
easier to teach an elementary student a new 
and different language than it is to teach a 
secondary pupil. This is due to the lack of 
fundamental knowledge the former has while 
the latter has already accumulated such 
knowledge. As a result the elementary stu- 
dents go on to do quite well In school, much 
better than the secondary student. 

The elementary schools in the Takoma 
Park-Silver Spring area have been successful 
in helping the Spanish-speaking children 
learn a new language and teaching them cor- 
rect English fundamentals. This success is 
due to the usage of a special education teach- 
er who helps the children. Teaching the 
English language is done through normal 
teaching methods, employing audio-visual 
aids, drill cards, testing, participatory groups, 
etc. 

The success in the elementary schools 
however has not been mirrored to the same 
degree of success in the secondary schools. 
This is due to two major factors (1) The sec- 
ondary student has already learned his basic 
educational fundamentals; (2) the secondary 
schools are much larger so individual atten- 
tion is not as easily obtained. Also in the 
secondary schools, groups tend to stick to- 
gether more, alienating them from any ex- 
posure to conversational English. 

The only secondary high school that has 
met the Spanish-speaking problem with any 
success is Montgoméry Blair. Blair has be- 
cause of its large number of Spanish~speak- 
ing students. This number is more than dou- 
ble the number of any other secondary 
school's students. 

They are trying to follow a system of bi- 
lingual education which simply is teaching 
people in their own language, continuing 
their education in their own language, while 
teaching them English. 

They have set up special classes to meet 
the needs of the foreign students, the prob- 
lems one will face when trying to learn 
English. ‘There are obviously going to be 
areas in which he is not ready to go into 
regular classes. This is done not only to help 
the student achieve a grade he rightfully 
earned and deserves but also to create an 
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atmosphere for learning where he will not be 
“turned off” or “tuned out”. 

At Blair, English classes are being given 
where a foreign student is receiving credit 
for English but they are not working on 
the same kind of things as in other regular 
English classes. As Social Studies and Eng- 
lish are the hardest courses for these stu- 
dents, a special level of U.S. History is being 
given at Blair. 

Unfortunately only one out of some 26 
high schools in Montgomery County. is of- 
fering such opportunities to the students. 

Learning English is also a problem among 
the adults. For this there is a program of 
teaching adults English through means of a 
volunteer teacher who tutors them once 8 
week during the adults spare time. 

Most of the “tutored” people have already 
obtained an education. The stress and bulk 
of the teaching is done on enunciation and 
pronunciation of the English language. 

The group that conducts these programs 
of English teaching is the Montgomery 
County Literacy Council which in essence 
tries to “teach the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity conversational English.” 

The Spanish-speaking, through this pro- 
gram, are taught enough English to allow 
them to communicate with the American 
society.. To. distinguish and use the English 
language in every day living. They are taught 
enough so that they may go and “survive” in 
the outside world. 

The program, which is subsidized by the 
County, works under a tutor system whereby 
a time and place is to be convenient for both 
teacher and student. The teacher is a volun- 
teer who receives no compensation. The only 
drawback is that there is a shortage of 
teachers, especially male teachers. 

The course of study is recommended to 
be given with a minimum of 14% hours per 
week. Flash cards, pictures, etc. are used to 
drill the learner. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The problem of the language is great in- 
deed but to these people the isolation they 
feel is a far greater problem. The combina- 
tion of being loners, outsiders looking in, 
causes psychological problems for these peo- 
ple. Every day they come home feeling frus- 
tration, feeling the pinch of the tight, clos- 
ing economy situation. They are a proud peo- 
ple but their pride is constantly being beaten 
down to submission, into being American. 
This is because they are “much more rigid 
in their thinking and mental flexibility than 
their children.” 

Their children, in the pressing matter of 
acceptance into the social spectrum, become, 
in a sense, more “American” than the Ameri- 
cans. They, being younger also acquire the 
English language more rapidly. Because of 
this they will have to translate for their par- 
ents causing them to believe that their par- 
ents are not intelligent. This added to the 
fact that their parents act differently and 
strangely as compared to American, mothers 
and fathers cause the children to feel shame 
for the parents and their heritage. 

Father Ovid Pechorroman, a former Di- 
rector of the Spanish Catholic Center, out- 
lined the following pressures that a Spanish- 
speaking person must feel when he is adjust- 
ing to the American way of life and culture. 

1. Avery tight economy 

2. Precarious conditions of housing, and at 
times of health 

3. Withdrawal into their own family, group 
of Spanish friends or even into their own 
personality 

4. The- inability to communicate with 
others 

These pressures exerted on anyone would 
often be excessive in the way of carrying on 
a normal home life. Yet these people manage 
chiefly because of the closely-knit family. 

The children are the ones who face much 
of the psychological pressures when they 
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grow up in the United States, a land where 
they are considered different. In this respect, 
the parents also feel the difference. 

There is another tendency that at times 
has focused on an ethnic group. In Greek 
the word is—czenophobdia. It is a malady 
known to psychiatry as a “morbid dread of 
meeting strangers.” This xenophobia not only 
affects individuals but communities as well. 
Therefore the Spanish community tends to 
stick together hardly ever circulating within 
the “outside” world. There is not a wide- 
spread epidemic of this fear but it pops up 
in mild cases. For this reason and the fact 
that the Spanish-speaking person is treated 
as a stranger by many Americans creates a 
void, a gap between the two communities in 
relation to communication or understanding 
each other. 

The greatest complex is the one felt by the 
younger generation who feel shame for their 
heritage and wish to change, covering a rich 
culture under the guise of being American. 
To these the psychological problem is the 
greatest. Many of them are too young to un- 
derstand pride, nationalism, heritage and 
culture, All they can comprehend is the fact 
they are different. They discard a very rich 
heritage, losing an invaluable inexperience. 
It would be extremely advantageous for the 
country if these children could become bi- 
cultural, feeling loyalty to the old culture 
as well as the new. Yet to their young mind 
it presents a choice. So as a result they Amer- 
icanize themselves and try to do so in their 
families as well. 

To this problem there is only one solution, 
teach these children their heritage, instill the 
national pride of their old country in them. 

It is estimated that 80% of the newly 
arrived Spanish-speaking know very little or 
no English. The eagerness and hope they 
once held for a better life is soon shattered. 
They have a difficult time finding work or 
decent living conditions. They soon struggle 
to live and often find themselves with their 
backs to the wall. 

In an effort to reassure their feelings of 
security and acceptance they will try to 
identify or go along with the Americans. 
Yet their lack of understanding of the Am- 
erican beliefs, their way of life soon even 
destroys this. 

Many of the Spanish-speaking are re- 
pulsed by the long haired Americans, the 
“hippies”. They feel these people will de- 
stroy the freedom of America and so they 
will make such a remark to an American 
who is used to the hair length and the 
activity. This expression of disapproval meets 
only with a rebuff because it seems so ordi- 
nary causing them to feel all the more 
isolated. 

The majority of the Montgomery County 
Spanish-speaking community is Cuban who 
have fled their homeland which for the last 
decade has been politically and socially op- 
pressed. Their arrival in the United States 
and the introduction to such a contrasting 
freedom “allowance” often throws the bal- 
ance of the Cuban off making establishment 
of living in America and getting accustomed 
to the way of life very difficult. 

Then the pride of the Spanish-speaking 
people is hit again when the public lumps 
all the Spanish people together as one ethnic 
group. Some resent this for there are feuds, 
“bad blood” going on between neighboring 
countries, in Latin America. Yet since being 
from El Salvador and Nicaragua to us is the 
same as being from Maryland and Virginia 
the problem is often overlooked by Amer- 
icans. 

The young again are hit psychologically 
because. often they come to the United 
States under the assumption that they are 
white. At times they will be considered Ne- 
gro because in Latin America there is Afri- 
can descent. To some of them this is an 
insult because there is a fear of black peo- 
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ple among some Spanish-speaking people. 
And because they both seek recognition of 
their race or culture they come into conflict. 
They fear the black element because they 
associate it with the violence and crime of 
the inner city, D.C. For these and other rea- 
sons they have moved out to Montgomery 
County. Also it is a matter of pride of being 
associated with one minority group when 
they are really of another. 

Spanish-speaking people do not think of 
Indian as & racial term. Again there is‘a very 
great amount of Indian blood in Latin Amer- 
ica. But to them “Indian” is not a racial 
term but a'social term. To be Indian in Latin 
America is to be a “country bumpkin”, a 
“hick”, In Latin America an Indian works 
on a farm and is extremely poor and igno- 
rant; They resent being termed as Indian yet 
they do not understand our meaning of the 
term. 

Latin Americans profess a very great fear 
of communism. This fear is especially preva- 
lentiamong thé Cuban population, These are 
people who havé seen their beloved country 
torn down and taken over by the'communists 
under the regime of Fidel Castro, They ex- 
press a tremendous fear of that happening 
again, causing them to be hypersensitive to 
radical political actions. The bombing of 
houses, stores, rioting, etc. Has caused the 
Cuban-American to become wary of the in- 
stigators of such actions. Cubans say that 
the same thing, bombings and rioting went 
on in Cuba just before Castro took over and 
it was the students on the University level 
that got involved. 

Young children often have a difficult time 
growing up in ‘a new environment where they 
are different. Some Cuban children grew up 
and into the adolescent stage without the 
guidance and comfort of a father. This does 
have negative psychological effects on them 
that could remain for the rest of their lives. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


To understand the problems and the trou- 
bles that the Spanish-speaking person goes 
through one must first comprehend what 
brings on these problems. To do this one 
must have some basic knowledge and aware- 
ness of what makes these people happy or 
afraid, alienated or rejected. One must have 
the basic concept and understanding of the 
sociological facts and conceptions of these 
people. To help them you must understand 
them. 

The Spanish people are a lively, talkative, 
exuberant society who believe in living life 
to its fullest capacity. Because of this they 
tend to “exaggerate” in the Spanish lan- 
guage. 

There is a very fine distinction between the 
English language and the Spanish language 
in the relation of direct translation. When 
someone talks in Spanish, and he is a native 
of that tongue he will tend to exaggerate. 
Something that in English would be termed 
as “Okay” or “All right” is in Spanish, “Que 
Bueno” (how good), or “Tremendo”, “Fan- 
tastico”, etc. 

In asking and answering. questions of a 
Spanish-speaking person, there is always the 
same similarity. In their haste to be amiable 
and helpful they tend to guess your answer. 
When one asks a question of you and your 
reply takes ‘a while to come, the Spanish- 
speaking person will try and guess what you 
have to say, far out of the ordinary, Often 
they will anticipate your question and an- 
Swer you or try to answer before your ques- 
tion has been asked. 

Spanish is a very. “loose” language, with 
phrases having indefinite or various mean- 
ings unless it is pinned down exactly. To 
tell an American to “come at four “clock” 
this means four o'clock or five minutes be- 
fore the hour. When talking in Spanish 
“Venga a las cuatro” means to a Spanish- 
speaking person come anytime after four, 
4:15, 4:30, ete. To pin this down one must 
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say “Venga a last cuatro en punto’ (come 
at four on the dot). When a Spanish-speak- 
ing person talks either conversationally ina 
casual manner or in a business transaction 
there is a lot of hand motion. It is felt by a 
Spanish-speaking person that the language 
cannot be spoken without using the hands. 
It is as much a part of the language as the 
words in a sentence. They feel that the lan- 
guage and the meaning is conveyed better 
and it is more personal. 

The church in the United States does not 
play the same role as it did back in Latin 
America, It is not the same institution that 
they knew in the old country. There is nei- 
ther one church nor one parish priest who 
has become important to them. There/isn’t a 
church that serves the particular need, that 
close personal need. There are many churches 
in the Metropolitan area that serve the Span- 
ish-speaking and many have a Spanish- 
speaking priest, but they do not play the 
role in their personal lives that the local 
church did in South and Central America. 

Just as church is not the same to these 
people, religion is also changing in their 
lives. There is a fine line drawn between 
being religious in a religious sense and re- 
ligious in a cultural sense. Many families 
will say they are Roman Catholics, their 
houses are decorated with pictures of the 
Virgin Mary, of Jesus, many will wear crosses 
or medals of various saints, yet they do not 
go to church, This is religion playing a part 
of their cultural lives. 

The Spanish-speaking communities who 
once were 95% Catholic have changed their 
religion so that the percentage level has 
dropped to about 83%. Many become mem- 
bers of the Seventh-Day Adventist, or be- 
come Baptist. The transitions are completed 
for various reasons, The Adventists and the 
Baptist are the first who come to these peo- 
ple, or the people come to them, with aid 
(food or clothing, even shelter). As a result 
these people stay at the church that helped 
them out. 

Of the 83% that remains Catholic the 
number that actually practice their religion 
is down to about 45%. 

The family structure is much different 
when you compare the American traditional 
family system. to the Spanish. The average 
Spanish family is bigger with four children 
on the average as compared to the American 
standard which is two. 

The children have a very important place 
in the family. They are given a great deal of 
attention by their parents. A child brings 
honor to the man of the family, There is a 
general feeling that the man’s masculinity is 
enhanced by the more children he has. The 
children used to be valued in the old coun- 
try by number because they could work on 
the farm but now a family tends to look at 
its children as its riches, as part of its wealth. 
In spite of the economic and social struggle 
that the parents go through they do not take 
it out on their children. 

The family structure itself is also a more 
closely-knit institution than its American 
counterpart. There is a more intense personal 
relationship between parents and children. 
But even this personal closeness has been 
changed since immigration into the United 
States, In Central and South America the 
family, both immediate and distant rela- 
tives, lived together in the same neighbor- 
hood. As a child grew up there was more 
than a mother or father to go to in times of 
personal crisis. Then, one could talk to an 
aunt or uncle, grandfather, grandmother or 
cousin, 

The partner relationship in a Spanish mar- 
riage is different than the American man- 
wife equal partnership in the respect. that 
the husband, the father has 100% author- 
ity. Whatever he says goes, and he makes all 
the decisions, The wife cannot give consent to 
anything unless the husband gives his con- 
sent. For instance, a daughter asking for 
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permission to go out in an American family 
could ask either the mother or father. How- 
ever, in the Spanish family the mother has 
no say on such matters. 

Dating is on a varied scale among Spanish 
communities. In Central and Latin Ameri- 
can dating was chaperoned strictly. At times 
one of the parents or grandparents would go 
with the couple. Now the families in the 
United States find the situation a bit differ- 
ent. There still is some chaperoning in the 
dating but parents seeing the relaxed loose 
hold the Americans have on their children 
tend to relax a bit on their own but still not 
quite to the extent of the Americans. 

The teenagers, those over the age of fif- 
teen, remain bi-cultural in their habits. Their 
parties are not strictly “American” with 
American music but a mixed blend of Span- 
ish and American music providing a bi-cul- 
tural atmosphere. 

The drug problem among Spanish-speaking 
youngsters is not. prevelant for two basic 
reasons: (1) their parents keep too tight con- 
trol on them to allow them to get away with 
using drugs and (2) drugs cost money and 
these people do not have that kind of money. 

The Spanish-housewives are regarded as 
very good cooks. They probably have a better 
sense of nutrition than many American 
women. They really prepare three meals a 
day for they don't believe in preparing things 
out of cans or boxes. They also have high 
standards of cleanliness, These are mothers 
who worry greatly for example about their 
children going to school in the rain, 

The women are more overweight than the 
men due to the simple fact of the rich Span- 
ish diet of beans, rice; corn, meat, etc. plus 
the lack of exercise in this country. 

CONCLUSION 


The relations of minority groups and their 
feelings, their frustrations and their desires 
is a very delicate subject. Its solution must 
be sought with patience and understanding. 
It has always been my belief that to help 
someone you must first understand them. It 
is difficult enough to understand one person 
let alone thousands. 

The Spanish-speaking people are a proud 
people full of pride, of feelings, of ambitions, 
of dreams and of hope. They have come into 
this Country searching for a better way of 
life. They struggle trying to find themselves, 
trying to fit in, in a land they must first 
learn to adjust to. 

Solutions are not always successful. They 
are merely one person’s point of view on how 
to solve something. To this I have come to 
my own conclusions with my own solutions. 

The Spanish-speaking people are handi- 
capped by language. The first generation 
often lives out its lifetime without fully 
learning English. Because of this they can- 
not earn enough money to. really support 
their families the way they wished they 
could. For them, the adult Spanish-speaking 
community, there is a need for learning the 
English language, A bigger more efficient 
adult English-learning program is needed. 

The financial difficulties these people face 
would stagger the average middle-class 
American, These people do not want greater 
welfare programs, they simply want a good 
steady job from which they can work to 
achieve their goals. 

Montgomery County needs a more effec- 
tive, efficient and less expensive public trans- 
portation system whereby the Spanish- 
speaking as well as others may travel quickly 
and economically to and from work. 

Legal advice is needed to help the Spanish 
community. Often they will face graye legal 
consequences because of this lack of advice. 

They need a greater more effective bilin- 
gual system of teaching the children in 
school so as to bring them into the Ameri- 
can life stream without damaging or losing 
the heritage that was once theirs. 

There is a greater need for a bigger and 
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better low-income housing facility which is 
near shopping, entertainment, and schools. 
This above all would help the Spanish com- 
munity greatly and it would bring them all 
closer together. 

The Montgomery County government has 
performed poorly in its own investigation 
of these people. There are no figures on 
how many of them there are in Montgomery 
County, there are no figures as to where 
they work, or where they live. The only 
agency that is up-to-date with precise in- 
formation is the school system which is not 
connected with the county government. 

A better job training program which is 
more extensive and offers a greater variety of 
job skill training programs is needed. For 
this more trainers must be used thus not 
only helping train someone for a skill but 
also opening up jobs for others. 

The greatest need of these people is a need 
for unity, a sense of importance, a pride in 
themselves, their language, their culture. Too 
many times they feel ashamed of what they 
are and in order to become a part of this 
country they feel they must throw their past 
away and become inferior for the rest of their 
lives. 

Many of these people face discrimination 
in dally life. There is not widespread dis- 
crimination in Montgomery County but 
there still Is some. Unfortunately, it is part 
of the human nature, for man in all his 
perfection is still imperfect. It would be im- 
possible for people to totally eliminate dis- 
crimination but the ideal still remains. In 
that goal all the barriers the Spanish face 
would be removed. 

There are all the idealistic dreams of a 
young mind, untrained in fallacies of man- 
kind, yet still hoping for a solution to such 
problems. There must be a better way of 
living and if one person can convince an- 
other, just another, he has accomplished 
something. For that other will convince an- 
other and another and another. Then life 
will be better. It will happen sometime, 
someday, somewhere. 


LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
marked the 53d anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence. On February 16, 
1918, the modern Republic of Lithuania 
was established, ending years of foreign 
domination. I would like at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to insert in the Recorp an essay 
prepared by the Americans for Congres- 
sional Action To Free the Baltic States. 
It should be read by all Americans who 
have forgotten the lessons of history and 
who have become complacent in their en- 
joyment of personal freedom. I am sure 
that after reading this historical essay, 
my colleagues will share my admiration 
and compassion for the strong-willed 
Lithuanian people and their compatriots 
in the United States who celebrate this 
53d anniversary of their lost independ- 
ence with a mixture of pride, sadness, 
and hope. 

LITHUANIA'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
THIRTY YEARS OF SOVIET OPPRESSION 

For too long too many people throughout 
the world have been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the people of Lithuania. The Krem- 
lin is fond of saying that Russian imperial- 
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ism died with the czar. But the fate of Lith- 
uania shows this to be a cruel fiction. The 
Communist regime did not come to power in 
Lithuania by legal or democratic process. 
The Soviets invaded and occupied Lithuania 
in June of 1940, and the Lithuanian people 
have been suffering in Russian-Communist 
slavery for more than 30 years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or descent, 
numbering over 1,000,000 in the United 
States, and their friends in all parts of the 
country will commemorate two very impor- 
tant anniversaries during the second part of 
February, 1971: (1) They will observe the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
kingdom in 1251; and (2) They will mark the 
53rd anniversary of the establishment of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania on February 
16, 1918. But this celebration of Lithuania’s 
Independence Day will not be similar to 
American celebration of the Fourth of July. 
It will contain no note of joy, no jubilant 
tone of achievement and victory. On the 
contrary, the observance will be somber, sor- 
rowful, underlined with the grim accent of 
defeat and tragedy. For Lithuania has lost 
its independence, and today survives only as 
& captive nation behind the Iron Curtain, 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial, Lithuania has 
suffered for centuries from the “accident of 
geography.” From the West the country was 
invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides. The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically re- 
lated neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
sians. Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed Po- 
land in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and annexed 
this republic in June of 1940. In one of his- 
tory’s greatest frauds, “elections” were held 
under the Red army guns. The Kremlin then 
claimed that Lithuania voted for inclusion 
in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal occu- 
pations of all time. Hundreds of thousands of 
Lithuanians were dragged off to trains and 
jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in Arctic Siberia. 
The people of Lithuania have never experi- 
enced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion in their long history through centuries 
as during the last three decades. Since June 
15, Lithuania has lost more than one-fourth 
of the country’s population. The genocidal 
operations and practices being carried out by 
the Soviets continue with no end in sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet-Russian 
occupation, however; the Lithuanians have 
waged an intense fight for freedom. This year 
marks the 30th anniversary of Lithuania's 
successful revolt against the Soviet Union. 
During the second part of June of 1941 the 
people of Lithuania succeeded in getting rid 
of the Communist regime in the country; 
freedom and independence were restored and 
a free government was re-established. This 
free, provisional government remained in ex- 
istence for more than six weeks. At that time 
Lithuania was overrun by the Nazis who sup- 
pressed all the activities of this free govern- 
ment and the government itself. During the 
period between 1940 and 1952 alone, more 
than 30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost 
their lives in an organized resistance move- 
ment against the invaders. The cessation of 
armed guerrilla warfare in 1952 did not spell 
the end of Lithuania's resistance against 
Soviet domination. On the contrary, resist- 
ance by passive means gained a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the 
clamp on Rostropovich and other dissenters 
in the Soviet Union received a great deal of 
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publicity in the free world’s press. Very well 
publicized were the Simas Kudirka—Coast 
Guard tragedy, the Hijacking of a Russian 
jet liner by Brazinskas and his son, death 
sentences imposed on two Jews and a young 
Lithuanian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying 
to escape the Communist tyranny. But this 
is only the tip of the iceberg of desperation 
in the Soviet empire. In slave labor camps 
in the Soviet Union millions of people are 
still being held, Many dissenters are being 
confined in psychiatric institutions and be- 
ing murdered by the Kremlin thugs. It is an 
established fact that a brilliant Lithuanian 
linguist, Dr. Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, 
was murdered in a psychiatric hospital in 
Moscow three months ago. His only “crime” 
was that he had received an invitation to 
come to the University of Pennsylvania (in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) as a guest pro- 
fessor for this very spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to ize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet 
Socialists Republics. Our Government main- 
tains diplomatic relations with the former 
free Government of Lithuania. Since June of 
1940, when the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania, all the Presidents of the United States 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. Nixon) 
have stated, restated and confirmed our 
country’s nonrecognition policy of the occu- 
pation of Lithuania by the Kremlin dicta- 
tors. However, our country has done very 
little, if anything, to help the suffering peo- 
ple of Lithuania to get rid of the Communist 
regime in their country. 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world, we must insist that the Communist 
colonial empire likewise extends freedom and 
independence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and other captive nations 
whose lands have been unjustly occupied 
and whose rightful place among the nations 
of the world is being denied. Today and not 
tomorrow is the time to brand the Kremlin 
dictators as the largest colonial empire in 
the world. By timidity, we invite further 
Communist aggression. 

The United States Congress has made a 
right step into the right direction by adopt- 
ing H. Con. Res, 416 that calls for freedom 
for Lithuania and the other two Baltic re- 
publics—Latvia and Estonia. All freedom- 
loving Americans should urge the President 
of the United States to implement this very 
important legislation by bringing the issue 
of the liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. We should have a single 
standard for freedom. Its denial in the whole 
or in part, any place in the world, including 
the Soviet Union, is surely intolerable. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON. of California, Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday marked the 53d an- 
niversary of the independence of 
Lithuania. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
a people whose courage in the face of 
great adversity has remained strong and 
vital. 

It was on February 16, 1918, that 
Lithuania declared her independence, a 
goal for which her people had been striv- 
ing throughout long periods of domina- 
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tion by both the Russians and the Ger- 
mans. 

As an independent nation, Lithuania 
flourished. Developments were made in 
agriculture and a comprehensive pro- 
gram of land reform was instituted, 
shaping Lithuania into an agrarian na- 
tion of small farmers. During this period 
industrialization progressed and great 
strides were made in social legislation. 
Lithuania’s culture developed rapidly 
with great achievements in music, opera 
and literature. 

Sadly, independence was short-lived 
as Lithuania fell under the sword of the 
Russian army during World War II. De- 
clared a constituent republic of the 
Soviet Union on August 3, 1940, Lithu- 
ania was subjected to Nazi rule 10 
months later. 

When the tide turned against the Ger- 
mans, Lithuania was not to return to 
independence. Soviet domination fol- 
lowed as the Russian army again 
marched west. By the end of 1944, all 
of Lithuania had fallen prey to the 
Soviets. 

The borders of Lithuania were sub- 
sequently sealed and have remained 
sealed. Those who successfully fled from 
their native country to seek freedom in 
a new land, report a total absence of 
freedom and the imposition of totali- 
tarian rule in their mother country. The 
Lithuania of today is a product of ag- 
gression and tyranny wrought upon a 
small nation by a superpower bent on 
world domination. 

The enslavement of these noble people 
is a black mark on the history of the 
world. Today, Lithuanians continue to 
resist domination and alien rule. We, 
here in the United States, reassert the 
right of these people to govern them- 
selves—to again be free and independent. 
The United States has never recognized 
the incorporation of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union. 

As former Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, said in 1967: 

“United States support of the Lithu- 
anian people’s just aspirations for free- 
dom and independence is reflected clearly 
in our refusal to recognize the forcible 
incorporation of your community into the 
Soviet Union and in the warm sympathy 
manifested by the American people in 
the Lithuanian cause. 

“In continuing to look resolutely to- 
ward a free and independent existence, 
the Lithuanian people both here and 
abroad have established a firm founda- 
tion for the hope of free men everywhere, 
that the goal of Lithuanian national self- 
ee ea will ultimately be real- 

It is this eternal hope and courage of 
a people dedicated to the pursuit of free- 
dom that we pay tribute to today. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marked the 53d anniversary of Lith- 
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uanian independence. While I have al- 
ready reaffirmed my support for the 
Lithuanian people and their just goal of 
self-determination, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the res- 
olution adopted by the Lithuanian Coun- 
cil of New Jersey: 
RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania’s indepen- 
dence, we the representatives of the Lithu- 
anian ethnic community of New Jersey, as- 
sembled here on February 13, 1971, in New- 
ark, New Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lithu- 
anian State, having antecedents in the Lith- 
uanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored: 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania's national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the indepen- 
dence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania’s sovereign functions as a 
result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal 
practices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the end, 
be unable to suppress the aspirations of the 
Lithuanian people for freedom and the exer- 
cise of their human rights. These hopes were 
made most evident in the recent successful 
hyjacking of a Soviet aircraft to Turkey by 
Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, as well as in 
Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt at defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
ef Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting 
the Lithuanian nation to freely exercise 
sovereign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterates the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Un- 
ion and to raise this issue in the United 
Nations and at various international con- 
ferences. 

Dated at Newark, New Jersey—February 13, 
1971. 


MARCUS B. ROBERTSON IS ALABAMA 
WINNER IN VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 
Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Marcus 
B. Robertson, of Gadsden, Ala., is this 
year’s Alabama winner in the Voice of 


Democracy contest. Each year the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States and its ladies auxiliary conduct a 
Voice of Democracy contest. This year 
over 400,000 school students participated 
in the contest competing for the five 
scholarships which are awarded as the 
top prizes. First prize is $10,000 scholar- 
ship, second prize is $5,000, third prize is 
$3,500, fourth prize is $2,500 and the 
fifth prize is $1,500. The contest theme 
was ““Freedom—Our Heritage.” 

We of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict are extremely proud of Marcus. His 
hard work has won for him the top honor 
in our State. 

Marcus will now come to Washington, 
D.C., for the final judging in the contest. 
All Alabamians will be watching and pull- 
ing for this outstanding young American. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Marcus’ win- 
ning speech: 

FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 
(By Marcus B. Robertson) 


What is freedom? If you were to ask that 
question to the next ten people you met, 
I'm sure you would receive ten distinctively 
different answers. Upon asking a policeman, 
he might give you a reply like this: “Free- 
dom is the privilege of living in a free 
society and obeying the laws it has given 
to protect you.” 

You might see a businessman, and upon 
asking him what freedom is, he could an- 
swer, “Freedom? Why that’s the means by 
which private enterprise grows and pros- 
pers! Without freedom in our business, our 
economy would collapse!” 

Spying a minister, his answer to the same 
question might go like this: “My friend, 
freedom is the wonderful experience of be- 
ing subject to the Divine will of God.” 

Curiosity then might lead you to ask a 
hippie what his thoughts were of freedom. 
“Hey, man,” he might say, “freedom isn’t 
here unless you got love—can you dig it?” 

The policeman’s answer, I thought, was 
very clear. Did you actually realize how 
honored we are to be Americans? The Statue 
of Liberty is an unwavering reminder of 
our freedom. But did you ever stop to think 
what color is the statue, or what race? Did 
you ever stop to think of what faith it might 
represent? Is it’s color black, or white? May- 
be it is red or yellow. But isn’t it more a 
mixture of many colors which have with- 
stood the wind and rains of the sea over 
a long span of time? Although the statue is 
weather worn and wind beaten, does any 
particular color stand out? No, for that 
statue, just like our country, stands for 
nothing less than Americans. What about its 
religious representation? Does it represent 
the Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish faith, 
or no faith at all? Maybe it represents all 
religions. You know—it does. 

The Statue of Liberty represents freedom, 
liberty, but most of all—Americans! Ameri- 
cans who fought at Lexington and Concord. 
Americans who fought at Shiloh and Gettys- 
burg . . . At Guadalcanal, the Battle of the 
Bulge, and for Americans who are now fight- 
ing in obscure little rice paddies in Viet 
Nam. 

Why do Americans sacrifice for others? For 
the same reasons Americans have tasted 
death for the past 200 years. That man might 
be free. 

The businessman's answer was unique. 
Americans can enjoy private enterprise—not 
only that, but we take advantage of it! 
America has a higher standard of living than 
any other country—and I'll stake my life on 
it that tomorrow we will still have the 
highest standard; for I believe that Amer- 
icans strive more for success than any other 
country in the world! And what is that great 
incentive that drives American enterprise? 
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What is that supreme motivation that stirs 
Americans to take that extra step when 
everyone else is too exhausted or frustrated 
to do so? It’s our love of freedom. 

The minister also had a good idea. Amer- 
icans have realized that in all their own 
glory and power, there stands only half a 
nation unless the Creator of freedom is laid 
as a foundation. This is one nation under 
God, but when it becomes one nation that 
thinks it is better than God or can do with- 
out God, it will collapse. 

But I'm seeing Americans—many of them, 
take roots in the God of real freedom and 
many more are following the footsteps of 
these as God's army begins to grow in this 
nation. And if America stands, as I think it 
will, it will stand on the freedom of God's 
power—the key to liberty: 

The hippie’s reply seems to sum everything 
up; freedom isn’t here unless you have love. 
Love and freedom walk hand in hand, If 
America expects to emerge from these times 
stronger than it has ever been, love must 
be the common denominator. Love of coun- 
try, love for liberty, and love for God. 

What is freedom to me? Freedom is that 
chill of excitement that runs up my spine 
when I find out my favorite football team 
has won a ballgame. It’s that proud feeling 
I get when I receive an A on my report card 
in algebra. It’s that big fat turkey staring 
me right in the face at Thanksgiving dinner 
as Dad carves a big piece just for me, and 
just when I’m about to selfishly dig in, Mom 
says, “Son, don’t forget to say grace,” and I 
quietly think of millions of people who live 
in wretched poverty, endless frustration, and 
constant insecurity because they don’t have 
freedom as their heritage. Freedom is the 
Star Spangied Banner at the World Series 
or a Miss America Pageant, but most of all, 
freedom is people—Americans who died for 
me so I could enjoy those freedoms. 

So what’s our job? We don’t have half the 
job that Americans had 200 years ago. In 
those days, men struggled to keep a small 
spark of freedom alive. Today we have a con- 
stant flame because of their valiant efforts. 
Our job is just to keep that flame from be- 
ing snuffed out. It’s just keeping that flame 
alive in the hearts of Americans. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
KARA GEORGE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day was not only a holiday for the people 
of the United States, but a double an- 
niversary for Americans of Serbian an- 
cestry. While most of us honored the 
memory of George Washington, the 
Father of His Country, those of Serbian 
blood also recalled the revolt of 1804, 
when George Petrovitch, better known 
as Kara George, led the fight for in- 
dependence from Turkey. 

While the infant Nation which George 
Washington led to freedom has grown 
in size, in population, and in power, Kara 
George’s country has had a precarious 
existence. Through the years it has suf- 
fered greatly from within and without. 

Ottoman Turkey, Hapsburg Austria, 
National Socialist Germany, and Com- 
munist Russia, have taken turns oppres- 
sing Serbia. Today, along with the 
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Croats and Slovenes, the Serbs are under 
Communist domination. 

Thousands of people of Serbian an- 
cestry migrated to the United States in 
order to escape from the various tyran- 
nies that have from time to time taken 
over their native land. Many began life 
anew in the State which I am privileged 
to..represent, in part, in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The last King of Yugoslavia, Peter II, 
was the great-great-grandson of Kara 
George. During World War IT he was à 
fugitive from the Nazis who took over 
his kingdom, and during the quarter of 
a century that followed the end of the 
war, he was an exile from Tito’s brand 
of communism. King Peter died last year 
in the land that has given a new home to 
thousands of his fellow Serbs and rests 
in the soil of Minois at Libertyville. 

Mr. Speaker, as we continue to honor 
the memory of George Washington, who 
contributed so much to the cause of in- 
dependence, let us not forget the peoples 
of other lands who suffer under godless 
Communism. Among them are the politi- 
cal descendants of Kara George—the 
people of Serbia. 


LITHUANIA 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week has particular meaning for the 
over 1 million Americans of Lithuanian 
origin or descent, who with their count- 
less friends, will be observing two.im- 
portant anniversaries. Seven hundred 
and twenty years ago Mindaugas the 
Great brought together all Lithuanian 
principalities to form the Kingdom of 
Lithuania. And, 53 years ago this month 
the modern Republican of Lithuania was 
established, 

One of the real tragedies of 1971 is that 
these freedom-loving people will know 
no joy in the midst of their observances, 
for their native land today, as for the 
past 30 years, lies locked behind the Iron 
Curtain, a victim of Soviet exploitation of 
the Baltic region. 

Since the Soviet takeover in 1940, the 
Lithuanians have been subjected to a 
ceaseless process of extermination and 
annihilation. Many Lithuanians have 
been forced to migrate to Siberia and 
other remote areas, far from families and 
friends. The suffering which these peo- 
ple have. experienced reminds us. that 
“thaws” in the cold war often have lit- 
tle meaning to those most directly af- 
fected by political domination. 

The 89th Congress passed a resolution 
calling for freedom for the Baltic peoples, 
and discussion of «their plight by the 
United Nations and other appropriate in- 
ternational forums. This month, as our 
Lithuanian friends mark these historic 
days in the life of their homeland, we 
renew that call for freedom. 
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DROPSIE UNIVERSITY CONVOCA- 
TION IN JERUSALEM 


HON, JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr, EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 1, 1970, the Dropsie University 
held its first convocation outside its own 
academic premises, outside its own cam- 
pus, outside its own city and country— 
Broad and York Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa, The convocation was in the Presi- 
dential residence in Jerusalem. ‘The oc- 
casion, granting of the degree of doctor 
of laws, honoris causa, to Shneour Zal- 
man Shazar, President of Israel. 

Mrs. Myer Feinstein, member of the 
board of governors of the university, pre- 
sented the candidate: A man of impres- 
sive achievements, first Minister of Edu- 
cation and Culture of the State of Israel, 
former head of the Department of Cul- 
ture and Education of the Jewish 
Agency, statesman, pioneer, author, 
scholar, nation builder, and third Presi- 
dent of the State of Israel, is presented 
here for the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. 

The citation follows: 


CITATION BY ABRAHAM I. KaTsH, PRESIDENT 
OF THE DROPSIE UNIVERSITY 

Shneour Zalman Shazar, born in Russia 
and receiving a traditional education in 
Heder and Yeshiva, you pursued your aca- 
demic studies at the famous Academy of 
Jewish Studies in St. Petersburg and at the 
Universities of Freiburg and Berlin. 

Since early childhood, the Book has never 
left your hand and mind and as a result. you 
blend within yourself beautifully and har- 
moniously the art of the poet, the depth of 
the historian, the erudition of the Biblical 
scholar, the imagination of the critic and 
editor, the brilliance of the essayist and the 
extraordinary genius of the orator. 

From the dawn of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment until the realization of its dream—the 
resurgence of the State. of Israel—you have 
devoted all your talents with rare devotion 
and dedication, epitomizing in your life the 
consciousness, the hopes, the aspirations and 
the longing of a historic people to return to 
a home divinely ordained and miraculously 
achieved. 

We salute you for illuminating the roots 
of our heritage and for your.tireless efforts 
in cultivating our vineyard. - 

The Dropsie University devoted to the pur- 
suit of knowledge, wisdom and truth is most 
pleased to welcome you into the honorary 
fellowship of our great institution of higher 
learning. By the power vested In me, I am 
delighted to confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, 


PRESIDENT KATSH EXTENDED THE CITATION WITH 
THESE REMARKS (IN HEBREW) 


With profound affection and regard, Iam 
honored to confer upon you the Dropsie Uni- 
versity’s, degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris 
causa. This degree symbolizes the cultural 
tie between the State of Israel and the 
Diaspora and between your admirers in the 
United States and Israel. 

For you represent not only the Israeli 
nation, but all the generations of Jews who, 
since the Destruction 1900 years ago, prayed 
for the time when they would return home 
from all the lands of their dispersion. 

From your early childhood Your Excellency 
was spurred by the vision of Jewish Redemp- 
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tion. Zionism was then only in its genesis; 
it was just setting out on the path along 
which it was to win many adherents. But 
the young Shneour Zalman Rubashov did 
not need encouragement; he had been imbued 
with. the Zionist ideal and vision in his par- 
ents’ home, a home proud of its origins and 
its legacy. For Shneour Zalman Rubashov, 
Zionism was a natural development; the urge 
to participate In the achievement of the 
ideal was natural, spontaneous. And in time, 
Your excellency, you moved from user of 
the tools of implementation to creator of 
tools, 

In my archives I have a copy of a Hebrew 
newspaper called “Yarhon” (“Monthly”) —a 
Zionist organ published by a 10-year-old 
lad in the town of Stolpzy in the Russian 
Province of Minsk. This newspaper, writ- 
ten entirely in its editor's hand, was neatly 
laid out, in sections; as a modern newspaper 
should be: editorial, news, and, below a line 
drawn across the centre of the page, politi- 
cal comment. In this little newspaper we 
can see the future writer, scholar, leader; 
the warm, homely Jew that its reporter, 
commentator, editor and publisher was to 
become. From that day forward he never 
laid down the burden of responsibility that 
the Zionist idea and the Zionist movement 
placed upon him, With immeasurable devo- 
tion he bore this burden on the long and 
difficult path of Zionist fulfillment. | His 
achievements were crowned by the honor of 
the Presidency of the restored Jewish. State. 

And im ‘his Presidency he has created a 
model of what a President of Israel should 
be. He is a true President of the people— 
for from the people he came; his life was 
always among and with the people, Now the 
entire Jewish world sees in him its true and 
faithful representative. 

He has become rooted in our conscious- 
ness as the man of our generation and the 
man representative of all the Jewish genera- 
tions. In his historical conception, it is im- 
possible to remove any one generation from 
the chain of the generation that constitute 
Jewish history, Every generation says its 
piece, leaves its mark on the trail for com- 
ing generations to follow. 

A product of the Russian Diaspora, of an 
East European Jewish hamlet, he has always 
remained a “natural Jew”—dwelling among 
his people, studying in the school of his peo- 
ple, dreaming of and for his people, his way 
always lighted by his people. 

He has not only continued the tradition 
which he received and loved and which in- 
formed his entire being. Together with the 
best Jewish minds of our time he took part 
in planning a bright new world, the Jewish 
world of tomorrow, amore just world, a hap- 
pier world, a world free of the chains of en- 
slavement. 

And at the centre of his world has always 
been the book. When. he stood before his 
father’s bookshelves, he saw the key to the 
Jewish People’s existence. As.a boy he knew 
that. books are measured not by size and 
shape, but according to their contents. 

And when he grew up, he did not.cast aside 
@ single one of those books. All had their 
place in the pattern he formed for his life— 
@ pattern of wisdom, of devoutness, of law 
and custom which in all ages has given our 
people the strength and.courage to live its 
unique life in the face of. all obstacles. From 
every book he learned and continues to learn, 
from all those books he drew the knowledge 
and formed the values which created the 
mind and the soul of the man who was to 
be President of the State of Israel. 

And accompanying him throughout his life 
was a melody, the melody of Habad, the 
melody of the Ba’al Hatanya, the founder of 
Habad Hassidism. Rabbi Shneour Zalman of 
Liadi after whom he is named, This melody 
accompanied him in “his lying down and in 
his waking up” and in all his travels. This 
melody gave him direction, kept him from 
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straying, encouraged him and strengthened 
him in moments of reflection, doubt and 
crisis. Nor did he ever rise up against his 
people’s yesterday: he built his view of the 
future on the remote past and the immedi- 
ate past. 

An incident reflects on the vision of Presi- 
dent Shazar. In 1947, on Mt. Scopus, I ad- 
dressed the First World Congress for Jewish 
Education, In my talk, I stressed the fact that 
the only way to attract American youth and 
American people to the issue Yishub, would 
be by bringing each summer groups of profes- 
sors and students to study in the Land’s 
natural setting and language. Everyone in 
the audience considered this proposal unreal- 
istic, even a meshugat. 

When I returned to the States, I began to 
concretize my plan with New York Uni- 
versity, the institution with which I was then 
connected. The only difficulty I encountered 
was finding a place in Palestine to house the 
people. It happened that Zalman Shazar was 
then visiting New York as a member of the 
Yishub Delegation to the UN. Having known 
him for a long time, I approached him with 
my problem. He responded immediately with 
this statement: “We are building a new place 
called Bet-berl. You may have it.” I had 
never heard of that place till then, in fact 
the place was not even known in Israel, but 
I accepted it. Out of that venture all sub- 
sequent groups and missions to Israel de- 
veloped. 

To Zalman Shazar the view of the Messi- 
anic future was never a remote dream. For 
he has been privileged to live in the time of 
the beginning of Redemption and to be one 
of those speeding its coming. And we pray 
that the Final Redemption, bringing with 
it lasting peace for Israel and all the world, 
will come speedily in our day. 

President Shazar responded: 

It is difficult to find words to express my 
appreciation of this gift you have presented 
to. me in the name of so distinguished an 
academy of Jewish studies in the United 
States, One does not thank one’s fellow Jews 
for having made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem, but I must find some way 
to thank you wholeheartedly for having 
singled me out and given me this honorary 
doctorate. It is quite clear to me that the 
position I hold is certainly one of the reasons 
for your honoring me. But there may be an- 
other reason: the particular relationship be- 
tween the University founded in Philadelphia 
in 1907 by Moses Aaron Dropsie and first 
headed by Dr. Cyrus Adler, and now under 
my friend Prof. Abraham Katsh and that 
other institute of Jewish studies established 
that same year in Petrograd by Baron David 
Ginzburg, the great teacher under whom my 
old friend, Dropsie’s distinguished Professor 
Solomon Zeitlin, and I studied for four years 
before the First World War. 

In this relationship and In the fact that 
our meeting today brings together the sur- 
viving alumni of the Petrograd courses and 
the present leadership of Dropsie University, 
there is, I feel, true symbolic significance and 
& very great measure of historic, pathos. 

The institution founded by Baron Ginsburg 
was cruelly cut down by the regime in Rus- 
sia which has suppressed Jewish culture 
within that country and in countries under 
its influence. For the searing agony of that 
loss there can be no atonement, not even in 
Russia's contribution to the rescue of thou- 
sands of Jews from Nazi extermination nor 
in. the significant and deeply appreciated aid 
it. gave to the establishment of Israel’s state- 
hood. The fate of the American “twin” was 
very different; organically intertwined with 
the growing and developing American Jewish 
community, Dropsie, too, grew and developed. 
Exposed to all the dangers that threaten the 
community, it has also benefitted from the 
human and national opportunities open to 
the community. 

In its realization, the beautiful dream of 
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the blind advocate named Moses Aaron Drop- 
sie bears witness to his extraordinarily clear 
vision. His decision that the institution be 
non-sectarian was characteristic of his time, 
but he was ahead of his time in his insistence 
on scientific objectivity and non-affiliation 
with any of the religious trends in Jewry. 
Indeed, at the recent conference of the Leo 
Baeck Institute held in Jerusalem, Profes- 
sor Gershom Scholem pointed out that he 
knew of only two schools of Jewish higher 
learning in the Diaspora which were purely 
academic and free from theological influence 
and connection: Dropsie University and the 
Petrograd courses of Baron Ginzburg. 

I, for one, have not despaired of the spirit- 
ual future! of Russian Jewry, though I know 
that change may take generations. As things 
now ‘stand, the creative legacy of. Russian 
Jewry has taken on new form within the 
emerging culture of the State of Israel. In 
essence, too, German Jewish scholarship lives 
again within Jewish Studies here. And I’ am 
firmly convinced that in the not distant fu- 
ture Israel] will be enriched by the new flow- 
ering in these disciplines in the United 
States. 

Upon the memory of the founders and pio- 
neers, as upon the deeds of their followers, 
may blessing come from the sacred heights 
of Jerusalem, and may the Shekina return 
to Zion speedily in our day. 


RACISM AND POLARIZATION 
HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, no na- 
tion in human history has the promise 
that even approaches that of the United 
States of America. It was, as you will re- 
call, “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,” And “from the mountains 
to the prairies, to the oceans white with 
foam,” it is endowed with resources that 
are the envy of the world, Its people, 
drawn from the nations of the earth, 
have used their education, their driving 
energies, and their creative minds to de- 
velop dimensions.of.wealth that stagger 
the imagination. And yet, we are a na- 
tion in.agony,-beset by. problems and 
currents and forces that are shaking its 
foundations and threatening to destroy 
it) It is paradox that demands the atten- 
tion of our best minds and the highest 
priority on our national agenda. 

What has gone wrong, in this, of all 
nations? A nation with, more churches 
than all of the Christian nations com- 
bined. A nation that spends billions of 
dollars on education and boasts the finest 
universities in the world. 

What is wrong is that we are suffering 
the agony of race and racism, despite the 
fact that more than a century has passed 
since the Civil War and despite the hun- 
dreds of court cases, many of which have 
gone the judicial distance to the Su- 
preme Court, and despite the great civil 
rights laws of the 1960's. _ 

And the problem fundamental in dis- 
criminatory and racist. practises is the 
willingness of the majority of Americans, 
both silent and vocal, to resist necessary 
change or to be callously indifferent to it. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, one of the Nation’s best known 
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human relations agencies, has recognized 
a situation that is critical to all Ameri- 
cans. 

In an effort to do something about the 
solid resistance and indifference the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
is sponsoring a national committee for 
commitment to brotherhood in 1971. The 
purpose is to urge all concerned citizens 
to support organizations, which, together 
with the NCCJ, work to effect rapid, yet 
peaceful social change, and bring about 
brotherhood through the eradication of 
racism and polarization. 

The committee advocates support for 
and involvement in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Urban League, and 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference—organizations which work for 
the rights of all people regardless of 
color, religion, or national origin. These 
interracial organizations have records of 
positive accomplishment achieved by 
nonviolent approaches in seeking an end 
to social injustice. 

This marks the first time that a na- 
tional human relations agency has un- 
dertaken to obtain support for other such 
groups. 

The national committee for commit- 
ment to brotherhood is composed of a 
cross section of infiuential men and 
women dedicated to broadening the mu- 
tual concern for the rights of all, so vital 
to national unity. 

During 1971, the committee will foster 
public support, involvement and coopera- 
tion for the NAACP, NUL, and SCLC 
throughout the United States through 
educational programs and cooperative 
projects. 

Local NCCJ chapters will participate 
in the brotherhood commitment. 

I salute the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for its project and 
I think it is time our country’s leaders 
began to exercise some strong moral 
leadership in this area. We cannot tacitly 
condone nor encourage any more deadly 
polarization. 


VICTORY IN VIETNAM 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people did not greet the United 
States sponsored invasion of Laos by 
South Vietnam with the same vocal out- 
rage that met last spring’s venture into 
Cambodia. While President Nixon has 
called this the silence on consent, others 
have called it the silence of despair. 

We can thank Newsday publisher Wil- 
liam Attwood and editorial page editor 
Bernie Bookbinder for a clearsighted edi- 
torial February 8 which breaks this si- 
lence. I am inserting in the Record this 
editorial which calls for America to over- 
come the real enemy... our own stub- 
born pride and withdraw immediately 
from sponsorship of the death and dev- 
astation of Southeast Asian peoples. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
The editorial follows: 


VICTORY In VIETNAM 


In the beginning it was Vietnam, then 
Cambodia, and now Laos. No one who has 
watched the tragedy of Indochina unfold 
since the first American military mission ar- 
rived in Saigon 20 years ago should be sur- 
prised at our government’s decision to spread 
death and devastation to still another coun- 
try. It doesn’t matter that the ground troops 
who have been crossing the Laotian border 
are South Vietnamese and not American. We 
subsidize them, arm them, train them, “ad- 
vise” them, transport them and give them 
air, artillery and logistical support. They are 
our mercenaries; we call the shots; this is an 
American adventure—make no mistake about 
that. 

And it is all quite understandable and 
justifiable if you can picture yourself sitting 
at a desk in the White House or the Penta- 
gon. Just imagine the mounting frustration 
of waging an expensive, unpopular, bloody 
and unwinnable war—year in and year out— 
in a faraway land where our national inter- 
est is hard to define, let alone locate. Is it 
any wonder that our military and political 
leaders—who have staked their reputations 
on assurances, first of victory and then of 
“Vietnamization’—want to pull off one more 
spectacular operation? Especially one that— 
who knows—might vindicate them at last? 

Never mind public opinion at home or 
abroad. Never mind the cost in blood and 
treasure. Never mind the peasants in the 
villages of Laos: They have now become as 
expendable as their brothers in Cambodia 
and Vietnam. Hell, our B-52s have already 
given parts of Laos the works; and by now it 
should make little difference to the poor 
wretches who live in these places whether 
they are machinegunned in ditches or 
bombed from the skies. 


NOTHING HAS WORKED 


Of course, this latest adventure won't 
work. Nothing we have done in Vietnam has 
worked. Not even last May's “incursion” that 
turned placid Cambodia into a slaughter- 
house. A Reuters news dispatch from Cam- 
bodia last week quoted “senior Cambodian 
Officers” as saying that “the Viet Cong were 
returning to sanctuaries cleared by South 
Vietnamese and U.S. troops last summer and 
building new ones opposite South Vietnam.” 

The reason things don’t happen as pro- 
grammed by the Pentagon is that there is no 
way to win the kind of victory we seek so 
long as the willingness of the Vietnamese 
to die is greater than the willingness of 
Americans to kill. (We could, technically, 
obliterate Vietnam with nuclear weapons but 
would we—and would that be victory?) And 
after 25 years of fighting to rid their country 
of foreign troops, the Vietnamese aren't 
likely to quit now or even to negotiate on 
our terms. Time has always been on their 
side. 

It took the French eight years to learn 
that you cannot subjugate a determined and 
patriotic people by superior firepower. So 
they gave up trying. But it has been 10 years 
since the first American combat death in 
Vietnam, and our government is still trying— 
250,000 American casualties, 5,000,000,000 
tons of bombs and $105,000,000,000 later. And 
we the people are paying this bill—in many 
more costly, corrosive ways than merely tax 
dollars. 

Victory in Vietnam? It can yet be won if 
we face up to the fact that the real enemy 
is our own stubborn pride. We don’t have to 
admit defeat if that is more than our col- 
lective national ego can stand; but we can 
and should admit to making a mistake. We 
can and should stop kidding ourselves—as we 
have been doing for 10 long bloody years. 

It wouldn’t be so hard. Not even politi- 
cally. The latest Gallup poll reports that 73 
per cent of our people now want to end 
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American troop involvement in Vietnam by 
the end of the year. 

At his next press conference, the President 
could simply announce that we have long 
since discharged whatever obligation we had 
to the Saigon generals; that this is and al- 
ways was their war, not ours; and that our 
objective—to beef up their army—has been 
achieved. 

As commander-in-chief he could then an- 
nounce a complete and immediate American 
withdrawal from Indochina, Not a phase- 
out, but a pull-out. Not just ground troops 
but naval vessels, aircraft, helicopter gun- 
ships, patrol boats, military advisers, napalm, 
pesticides, everything lethal. And we would 
also bring home the hundreds of American 
prisoners now languishing in North Viet- 
namese camps, 

The Vietnamese could continue their civil 
war if they wanted to. But for our part, we 
would finally stop killing innocent people 
and begin taking care of pressing and un- 
finished business here at home. 

This would be a victory worth celebrating. 
A victory for America’s best instincts. A vic- 
tory for reason and humanity and common 
sense. A victory that the whole world would 
applaud. 


EX-GOODELL AIDE HELPS NIXON 
BRIDGE GAP IN CONGRESS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, soon after 
the current administration took office, it 
selected a former Western New York 
newspaperman to handle congressional 
liaison for the Department of Labor, a 
job he handled ably. 

William L. Gifford, a native of Weston, 
Conn., and a graduate of Fordham Uni- 
versity, was political reporter for the 
Jamestown, N.Y., Post-Journal before he 
came to Washington in 1959 as adminis- 
trative assistant to then-Representative 
Charles E. Goodell. 

Last November, he was promoted to 
the White House staff and Ronald J. 
Maselka of the Buffalo, N.Y., Evening 
News reported on his new role as follows: 
EX-GOODELL Alpe HELPS Nixon BRIDGE Gap IN 

CONGRESS 
(By Ronald J. Maselka) 

WASHINGTON, January 18.—The excite- 
ment of working at the White House never 
wears off, says William L. Gifford, a former 
Jamestown, N.Y., resident, now a special as- 
sistant to the President. 

Mr. Gifford, 40, formerly served as special 
assistant for legislative affairs to former 
Labor Secretary George P. Shultz. Formally 
named to his $35,000-a-year White House post 
Nov. 13, his specific assignment currently is 
to handle congressional relations for the new 
office of Management & Budget, headed by 
Mr. Shultz. 

Installed in the Executive Office Bldg., di- 
rectly adjacent to the White House, in a spa- 
cious office once occupied by Army Gen. John 
J. Pershing, Mr. Gifford said part of the ex- 
citement comes from keeping Mr. Shultz in- 
formed on legislative, political and congres- 
sional affairs. 

“Say you give Mr. Shultz a piece of in- 
formation or maybe gossip,” Mr. Gifford ex- 
plained. “A couple of hours later he tells you: 
‘I passed on what you told me to the Presi- 
dent’. . . You feel you can have an impact on 
ed President’s thinking, even if only a 

e.” 
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WORE TWO HATS IN 1970 


Mr.. Gifford moved to the White House at 
Mr. Shultz’s request last summer, and worked 
there in the mornings and at the Labor 
Dept. in the afternoons for about two 
months. But it wasn’t only his relationship 
with Mr. Shultz that brought the move. 

“The President has had two studies done 
by private groups on the effectiveness of con~ 

onal relations,” Mr, Gifford said. “In 
each of those reports, I was shown to be do- 
ing the most effective job in terms of what 
the Congress thought. That’s not to blow my 
own horn but it’s part of the reason I am 
here.” 

While his duties are “kind of nebulous— 
you're doing everything,” Mr. Gifford com- 

it to bridge-building, saleswork and 
“constantly vacuuming up information.” 

“There’s a constitutional gap between the 
executive and legislative branches,” he ex- 
plained. “We have to build a bridge across 
that gap.” 

KEY IS SERVICE TO CONGRESS 

Citing his nine years’ service in the House 
as administrative assistant to then Rep. 
Charles E. Goodell (R., Jamestown), Mr. Gif- 
ford added: 

“The basis for the bridge is service to 
Congress. For instance, he estimated he gets 
about 50 inquiries a day from congressional 
offices, anything “from a status report on 
funding fora dam...” 

A record of prompt, reliable service, es- 
tablishes a rapport for seeking to enlist mem- 
bers’ support for administration-backed leg- 
islation. 

Besides his departmental experience at the 
Labor Dept. in 1969-70, Mr. Gifford credits 
his success to the experience on legislation, 
po.itics and representation problems he 
gained as Mr. Goodell’s aide. 

Asked if the President knows he worked for 
Mr. Goodell, who as a senator opposed many 
administration policies, Mr. Gifford added: 
“He knows. I went through the receiving 
line with Sen. and Mrs. Goodell at the Christ- 
mas reception the President had here last 
month for the Congress.” 


NOT FIRST NAME YET 


While he regularly attends staff meetings— 
usually eight or 10 people, two or three times 
a week—with the President, Mr. Gifford 
acknowledged he is not yet on a first-name 
basis with Mr. Nixon. 

“I think I’ve detected a more increased 
glimmer of recognition,” he smiled. 

What’s he get asked? “The President might 
say ‘I vant to know what the Senate thinks 
about such and such,” Mr. Gifford said. 

The average week-day of finding those 
answers begins for Mr. Gifford at 7:30 AM, 
where he goes through the mail, and later 
atten:'s a staff meeting of about 20 top aides. 

“The main purpose of that usually is for 
each of us to say whether we personally know 
anything that anyone else in the White 
Houce should be aware of,” he said. 

From 8 AM until 8:30 PM, when he gets 
home, the schedule varies. It could be at- 
tending meetings of the President’s Do- 
mestic Council, where is the “only one ori- 
ented towards the congress,” or visiting mem- 
bers on Capitol Hill. Mr. Gifford said he also 
usually works half a day Saturday. 


ACCENT ON BUDGET ISSUES 


The Office of Management & Budget, which 
replaced the old Budget Bureau, oversees and 
evaluates all federal programs in cabinet level 
departments. As the OMB congressional liai- 
son man, Mr. Gifford expects to oe working 
most on explaining budgetary issues and 
government reorganization and revenue 
sharing proposals to Congress in the months 
ahead. 

“It's like trying to sell things,” he said. 
“We try to convince people on the merits that 
these are good proposals.” 
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Pointing out that he always carries a lit- 
tle radio with a 20-mile range that enables 
the White House switchboard to contact him, 
Mr. Gifford chuckled: “It can be a little em- 
barrassing when this thing blares: ‘Mr. Gif- 
ford. Call the switchboard.’ ” 

While his wife, the former Marion Miletti 
of Jamestown, and their three children take 
his White House move in stride, Mr. Gif- 
ford said: “If the children say my father 
works for the President, most kids don’t be- 
lieve them.” 

But his son, Billy, 9, was “the star of the 
show and tell period” in school one day. It 
seems he was displaying the hand Mrs. Nixon 
shook when the Giffords were among the 
crowd welcoming the President back from 
Romania. 


WILBUR J. COHEN’S “ESSENTIAL 
PROVISIONS OF A NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE. PROGRAM” 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Wilbur 
J. Cohen, dean, school of education, the 
University of Michigan, formerly Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
recently wrote concerning a universal na- 
tional health insurance plan in the Mil- 
waukee Journal: 

ESSENTIAL PROVISIONS OF A NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 

The adoption of a universal national 

health insurance plan is a necessary and in- 


evitable development for the decade of the 
Seventies. Such a plan would cover a major 
portion of medical costs for everyone in the 
nation from birth to death—the rich and the 


poor; the employed and the unemployed; 
those in middle-incomes and those in middle 
age; those who live in urban areas and those 
who live in rural areas; those working for 
large corporation or small businesses or who 
are self-employed. 

The following are the essential elements of 
& feasible national health insurance plan 
covering a wide range of medical services: 

1. Breaking the barrier between the paying 
jor health care and eligibility for service. We 
must create a system where the individual is 
not forced to meet the total cost of health 
care at one particular time. The use of an 
insurance system allows the individual to pay 
for medical services while working so that 
financial considerations are not a major prob- 
lem during illness, 

2. Requiring the government to contribute 
part of the cost. This would enable individ- 
uals without incomes or with low incomes to 
receive equal access to health services on the 
same basis as those with more adequate in- 
comes. Thus, the stigma of poverty and wel- 
fare would be removed from the medical care 
system. 

3. Requiring the employer to pay part of 
the costs of health care so the immediate fi- 
nancial burden is not so great On the indi- 
vidual. Good health is a valuable asset for 
the employer as well as the employee. This 
fact has been recognized by many employers 
who today are contributing to the private 
health insurance protection of their employ- 
ees and their families. It is something which 
should be extended to the general working 
population. 

4. Assuring that eligibility for service 
would be determined by Federal rules. The 
operation of a medical insurance program by 
the Federal government would insure that 
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all persons would receive the same benefits, 
be eligible under the same standards, and 
be required to contribute on the same basis 
no matter where they live in the United 
States. A Federally administered program 
would also assure an individual of a fair 
hearing on matters in dispute before a Fed- 
eral agency and an appeal for judicial review 
by Federal courts. Thus, due process and 
equal treatment would be assured every in- 
dividual irrespective of his color age, sex, 
education or background, 

5. Providing for new, innovative, econom- 
teal and efficient methods of organizing and 
delivering medical care. Financial incentives 
should be provided for expanding ambula- 
tory and outpatient care, improving emer- 
gency services and group practice plans and 
salary and capitation plans. Funds should 
also be provided to allow for experimenta- 
tion with different models of medical care so 
that new procedures for allocating scarce 
medical resources may be discovered. 

6. Providing for expansion of preventive 
medical techniques. The scope of coverage of 
medical services must be broad. At the same 
time it must be recognized that not every 
element of medical service can be provided in 
unlimited quantity. Multi-phasic screening, 
periodic examinations, and community spon- 
sored coordinated plans for health, education, 
family planning, nutrition and enviromen- 
tal concerns should be supported and encour- 
aged. The most economical and humane 
method of dealing with illness is to prevent 
its occurrence. Medical research must con- 
tinue to be encouraged and supported and 
undoubtedly will have a tremendous impact 
on changes in services, costs, and arrange- 
ments, 

T. Encouraging and accelerating plans for 
effective increasing health personnel. Finan- 
cial incentives should be provided for ex- 
panding the training of more physicians, 
nurses, dentists and other health personnel 
including physicians’ assistants, aides, tech- 
nicians and allied health personnel. Methods 
must be developed which will provide for 
the most effective use of para-medical per- 
sonnel so that doctors, dentists and nurses 
can devote their full attention to their re- 
spective professional tasks. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to encouraging more 
black persons and individuals from other 
minority groups to be trained, and for more 
women to have opportunities to participate 
in the delivery of services. 

8. Providing opportunities for the various 
groups in society to play a significant role 
in policy formulation and administration of 
the health system. Health care is too impor- 
tant to be the sole province of any one pro- 
fessional group no matter how well trained 
or well intentioned. Therefore, mechanisms 
must be developed where concerned parties— 
employers, labor unions, and the consumer 
himself can make a contribution in deter- 
mining the amount of money to be spent, the 
efficiency of care, the priorities to be met 
first, and a host of administrative, psychologi- 
cal and procedural factors essential to good 
health. This involvement must be present at 
all levels of the health care system—at the 
local, regional and national levels. 

9. Assuring health personnel reasonable 
compensation, opportunity for professional 
practice, advancement, and the exercise oj 
humanitarian and social responsibility. The 
various components in a national health in- 
surance program should be designed so as to 
foster the highest quality of medical care 
with individual and group responsibility for 
initiative, advancement, and a sense of crea- 
tive and social responsibility. 

10. Encouraging effective professional par- 
ticipation in the formulation of guidelines, 
standards, rules, regulations, forms, proce- 
dures and organization. There should be 
widespread participation by all health per- 
sonnel in the formulation of policy at every 
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level of administration. A cooperative sense 
of participation should be fostered which 
would overcome hierarchical considerations 
and individual distinctions based on income, 
education and prestige. The importance of 
professional and administrative competence 
miust be fostered and encouraged. 

11. Fostering a pluralistic system of ad- 
ministration, There are widely differing ideas 
in the different parts of the United States 
and among different groups as to how medi- 
cal care should be administered. As science 
and technology continue to develop new 
methods of diagnosis and treatment, as new 
drugs are developed, and as new systems to 
delivery of care are established, we should be 
willing to adapt our arrangements to new 
needs and new opportunities. We must be 
open to the development of different meth- 
ods of treatment and new forms of medical 
care organization. It is essential that various 
procedures be tried so that we can evaluate 
which methods prove to be the most effective 
for different types of situations and chang- 
ing conditions. There must be opportunities 
for institutional self-renewal. 

12. Recognizing administrative reality and 
administrative competence. National health 
insurance is not a panacea for all the prob- 
lems of medical care. The continued increase 
in demand for medical services while the 
increase in supply remains inelastic will cer- 
tainly create increasing price and cost pres- 
sures for the foreseeable future. Changes in 
organization, delivery, and access to services 
will not occur overnight. Changes in medical 
school curricula, admissions, and orientation 
will take time. The administrative implemen- 
tation of all these components will be dif- 
ficult and errors of judgment will occur in- 
evitably. 

Meanwhile, we must make a more effective 
effort to distribute medical services in a more 
rational socially conscious manner than at 
present. National health insurance is a mech- 
anism to focus our planning and our priori- 
ties for a more intelligent distribution of 
the miracles of medical science to the mil- 
lions of our people. Medical needs are al~ 
most infinitely expansible. Medical services 
are a scarce resource. The allocation of scarce 
resources to priority needs inyolves planning, 
judgment, administrative capacity, and self- 
restraints. 


JOHN J. McMULLEN RECEIVES 
AWARD POSTHUMOUSLY 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF, MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, the late 
John J. McMullen was one of the out- 
standing citizens of western Maryland. 
Recently, the Cumberland Dapper Dan 
Club presented the Henrietta Schwarzen- 
bach Civic Service Award to John Me- 
Mullen. His son, Hugh, accepted the 
award for his late father. 

John J. McMullen, a native of Cum- 
berland, Md., was 68 at the time of his 
death last April 6 at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore. He served as publisher 
and later chairman of the board of the 
Times & Alleganian Co. He also served 
as ‘chairman of the Upper Potomac River 
Commission’since 1939 and as a member 
of the State roads commission for more 
than 10 years including a stint as chair- 
man. He had served on the Maryland 
Postwar, Planning and Development 
Commission, as chairman of the Alle- 
gany County Democratic State Central 
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Committee, and as a director of the Alle- 
gany County League for Crippled Child- 
ren and the Sacred Heart Hospital. 

John McMullen’s many contributions 
to the State of Maryland and his home 
area of western Maryland are a tribute 
to a great man. He always shunned pub- 
licity, but no man deserves the Schwar- 
zenbach Award more than he. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written about the plight of the 
American Indian. One of my constitu- 
ents, Miss Christina Camp, recently re- 
turned from an extensive stay with the 
Navajos in New Mexico and Arizona. Her 
comments, printed by. the Hartford 
Courant on February 7, 1971, may prove 
of considerable interest to my colleagues: 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHER LIVING WITH THE 

Navasos 


(By Christina Camp) 


Recently much has been written and 
broadcast about the American Indian. Do 
these words refiect the conscience of a nation 
which is truly concerned for the social and 
economic well-being of our native Ameri- 
cans? I was disturbed by the tragic situations 
I had read about—the high mortality rate 
of the Indians, high unemployment; incomes 
averaging only $1,500 a year. Depressing 
truths! I decided to go to the reservation and 
draw my own conclusions, 

Surprisingly, it is not easy to find full- 
time yolunteer work in this country. In Jan- 
uary, I started writing foundations, missions, 
agencies—assuming that a “concerned, in- 
terested” person. would be needed in the 
many underprivileged areas throughout, the 
United States. I soon realized. by lack of 
response in many cases and polite refusals 
in others that the Indians were reluctant to 
bring volunteers into reservations. Their at- 
titude was a surprise to me—one which I did 
not actually understand until after I had 
lived on the reservation among them. 

In mid-May I received a letter from the 
Ganado Presbyterian. Mission in Arizona. 
Their reply stated that the school had re- 
evaluated their program and was changing 
from.a four-year high school to a center for 
high school graduates who want to continue 
their education but were not prepared for 
college, Ganado learning Center needed ex- 
posure and publicity to inform the Navajos 
and other Indian students of the newly-de- 
veloped programs, My job, as photographer, 
was to take pictures to be used in a-new 
catalog. 

I happily accepted the opportunity and ar- 
rived in Gallup, New Mexico, in. mid-June. 
Ganado. Mission appeared in direct contrast 
to the surrounding desolate land, It is a 
green, shaded complex of about 62 buildings 
approximately 60 miles northwest of Gallup. 
Ganado. Mission began its ministry to the 
Navajo people about, 70 years ago, Many 
changes have taken place especially in the 
past couple of years. The most influential is 
Project. Hope. which assumed administrative 
and operative responsibility of the, original 
Sage Memorial Hospital. During June I set 
upra darkroom, and. began ‚photographing. 
(Indians. are repelled by people photograph- 
ing them, so: it. is. important that.you gain 
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their trust and acceptance first.) It was a 
somewhat disillusioning experience for me 
due to the fact that the Mission had few 
people—most of whom were belegonas 
(Navajo word meaning “white’’). 

In many respects the Mission seemed to be 
a contradiction from what it proposed to 
stand for. Ganado, like many Missions 
throughout our Indian Reservations, has a 
history of implementing cultural genocide. 
I talked to a Navajo who was in the area 
looking for a job. He told me of his life asa 
student at the Mission about 40 years ago. 
One story described how the teachers would 
make the boys put dresses on every time they 
heard them speak their native language! Of 
course, attitudes and policies have improved 
since then, but it’s taken too long. Only this 
past. year, when the administration at Ganado 
changed, did they change their policy of 
compulsory Bible class and daily chapel. 
Past philosophy was to eradicate the Navajo 
culture. 

Efforts are being made to gain interest and 
confidence in ‘the new program for Ganado 
Learning Center but it takes much more than 
words and promises to break down the bar- 
riers which have widened the gap between 
the tree-shaded building of the Mission and 
the barren land beyond. 

Ganado Learning Center seems to be 
headed in the right direction. The new pro- 
gram will provide post-secondary educational 
opportunities and community educational 
benefits for the Navajo people and other 
interested Indians. The ideas are good, but 
Ganado is having. difficulty in gaining sup- 
port from the Navajos. 

The problem is basic among most of the 
schools on the reseryation—there is a lack 
of, communication. Regardless of the pro- 
posals made, there must be more dialogue 
and interaction between the white man and 
Indian, 

The Navajo wants to receive an education 
and become trained, but he cannot bring 
himself. to do so only.on white man’s terms 
and through white man’s means. The prob- 
lems being at pre-school age, ONEO, Office of 
Navajo Economic Opportunity, has pre-school 
programs throughout the reservation. The 
children often come from 100 or more miles 
away to find themself with a white teacher 
who knows little about the Navajo ways. 
There are some children who have been ex- 
posed to the white man, but the majority 
cannot relate to the new foreign language 
and Hfe-style. From the first. moment on, it 
is the teacher's: responsibility to gain the con- 
fidence and understanding of the children. 
This can be done only if the teacher has a 
real understanding of the Indian ways and 
cultural differences. If the Anglo makes the 
effort to;understand the thinking and ways 
of the people—communication would become 
much broader. From there, the teacher will 
have a greater ability to offer courses in the 
Indian's native culture and history. Another 
needed development is the offering of courses 
in Indian studies within the schools. Instead 
of the old theory of repressing the Indian 
culture and language, the schools must en- 
courage Indian interest and pride for their 
own background, 

Although I spent a limited time at Ganada 
Mission, I obseryed these basic faults. The 
school is being administered and taught by 
Anglos, with only a few Navajos taking part 
in the new program. 

They do not. speak Navajo, nor are they 
offering much in Indian studies. But their 
worst mistake is the fact that they are not 
getting to the grassroots and giving any 
understanding of the new improved program, 
Diagrams, blueprints, curriculum, means 
nothing to, the Indians without the mutual 
or reciprocal action between the Mission and 
The People! The intentions of the white 
people at Ganada Mission are good, but they 
must be more open to the ideas of the peo- 
ple they hope to serve; 
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Ideally, the schools throughout the reser- 
vation should be controlled by the Indians 
themselves. Hopefully, such a trend will de- 
velop with the Ramah Navajo School in New 
Mexico as a model, This is the first Indian- 
operated school in the United States. They 
are going through growing-pains, but there 
is confidence among the people that an In- 
dian-operated school will be the answer to 
many of the problems existing on the Reser- 
vation, 

After finishing my photography job at 
Ganada, I left for Crystal, northwest of Gal- 
lup; New Mexico. I was offered the opportu- 
nity to herd sheep for Mrs. Ruth Polacca on 
her ranch—at last. I had a chance to really 
gain an understanding of the people and 
their ways, I was offered the chance by 
Katheryn, Mrs. Polacca’s. daughter, who 
works in Ft. Defiance for the BIA in adult 
education. Mrs. Ruth Polacca is on the Tribal 
Council but continues to run a ranch having 
about eighty sheep, twenty cattle, and a few 
horses, She lives in a fertile area yery differ- 
ent from most of the reservation which is 
eroded, barren land. Katheryn lives up the 
dirt road, near the lake where her brother 
built her house. Both houses have electricity 
and running water—a luxury for many In- 
dians on the reservation, My job as sheep 
herder was actually done by two sheep dogs 
who knew the land better than I. Instead, 
I just led them up the mountain, then cor- 
ralled: them at night. The first few weeks I 
was there I mainly drove for:Mrs. Polacca. 
We went. to different Chapter Houses 
throughout the reservation: She had a pick- 
up but, no license. and she had to supervise 
the different precincts for the upcoming elec- 
tion of tribal chairman. 

I enjoyed this, because it gave me an op- 
portunity to see parts of the vast 14,450,369 
acres of the reservation. My, first reaction 
was—-How do these people survive on such 
barren, eroded land? Bumping over the dirt 
roads, looking from side to,side—miles and 
more miles of desolation! I later learned and 
felt thatthe spirit of the people is what 
keeps them alive and happy. 

Mrs. Polacca and the men who worked 
for her made me feel very much at home. 
Mrs.. Polacca accepted me as “one of her 
own." By listening.and observing, it did not 
take long to feel deep respect for The People. 
Mrs. Polacca, at 75 years, is 9 -very, active, 
strong woman; she attributes this) to years 
of hard work. This is true with most Nava- 
jos; their history is a continuous,struggle— 
most, hardships were brought on by the white 
men's. efforts to assimilate the Nayajo. But 
the Navajos.have survived our oppressions 
and seemed. to gain greater. strength from it 
all. 

Their thriving language, culture, and cus- 
toms are proof of the spiritual.depth within 
these people. The younger generation of 
Navajo is acting and speaking: the -pride 
within them and their determination is to 
hold on to the traditions while they also 
improve economic conditions. 

Looking into Mrs. Polacca’s eyes,.one can 
sense the years of hardship,.But nothing is 
an obstacle. The severe climate, over-grazed 
land,.miles of rugged terrain between fami- 
lies, are conditions which the Navajos have 
accepted, Ranch life is much.more difficult 
than, I had imagined. The hours are long 
and the work never seems to be done. Where- 
as many times I found it to be very exert- 
ing—the Navajos working beside me seem to 
be very much in harmony with their work 
and nature. Harmony is & very influential 
concept among the Navajos—they live with- 
in the harmonious cycle of man and nature, 

It-especially amazed me to see Mrs. Polacca, 
about 50° years older. than, myself, working 
right, along. -with -us.: There 4s something 
within this. beautiful. lady beyond descrip- 
tion. Hers is the true strength and endurance 
of the Navajo people after decades of for- 
midable odds. 
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There are so many things which need to 
be improved on the reservation. Education, 
public health, the BIA, the traders, alco- 
holism—each area with its own special prob- 
lems, Through my own observation, I have 
tried to answer one question—what can the 
white man do to help? First before helping, 
I believe each person should ask himself if 
it is to. the Navajo’s advantage for me to 
even become involved. Do they need me or 
can they do it better without me? Many 
people go to help the Indians on the Navajo 
Reservation. Some are successful and are able 
to help the people—others are confused, dis- 
couraged, and frustrated. Some people leave 
while others stay on to fight it out! Many 
times the results are worse than before they 
came. 

I was told when I was first looking for 
volunteer work on the reservation that do- 
gooders and VISTA-types are not wanted. 
I did not understand then, but I do now. 
Too many people go to do something good 
for the people but actually end doing more 
harm, These particular people do not un- 
derstand the Indian ways and, therefore, have 
not communicated with them. 

Katheryn Polacca wrote a report to the 
Teachers in Adult Education of the “Ways 
of working with the Navajos who have not 
learned the white man’s ways”... 

“We have another ‘Long Walk’ ahead of us 
before the paths of our cultures merge. There 
are still rough paths, but as more of us 
take time to study, observe, give, share, and 
to know each other, perhaps our intercul- 
tural. relations will improve. It.is like some- 
one. said, ‘We need to walk a few miles in 
the other fellow's moccasins then we will 
know how they. feel.’ This will help us to 
understand each other better.” 

I look forward to the day I return to my 
Indian family to learn more of their Navajo 
ways, for they seem to have helped me more 
than I helped them! 


PAN AMERICAN... DEVELOPMENT 


FOUNDATION—ITS SUCCESSES 
AND HOPE FOR FUTURE 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most crucial needs in Latin America is to 
bring-about changes in income distribu- 
tion; Jand tenure and social justice. 
A great many-efforts have been made to 
accomplish these tasks, but few have been 
as successful as that undertaken by the 
Pan American Development Foundation, 
a private organization which, in the 
course of just over 4 years, has assisted 
in the organization of National Develop- 
ment Foundations.in 15. Latin American 
countries—all dedicated to the goal of 
helping people to help themselves. I think 
that the story of the PADF’s work is 
truly inspiring and T wish to commend 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
speech. delivered by .its executive di- 
rector, Mr. Sy .Rotter,.on. January 7, 
before. the. Twentieth Century. Club, 

The text of the speech follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED TO THE 20TH CENTURY 

CLUB BY Mrs. Sy ROTTER 

I am particularly grateful to you for this 
invitation to share with you somè observa- 
tions on the development process in Latin 
America. These are, as you well know, not 
easy times for advocates of foreign assistance 
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efforts in general, and perhaps as a result of 
recent social and economic crises in Latin 
America it has become even more difficult to 
find opportunities to discuss Western Hemi- 
sphere development activities. So, again my 
thanks to you for this opportunity. 

As evidence of my appreciation I will de- 
part from what has unfortunately become 
the vogue in such analyses, and will focus my 
comments on one of the successes, not the 
failures, of foreign assistance. 

A week ago I was sitting on the shore of 
Lake Atitlan, high in the mountains of 
Guatemala, talking with a friend about the 
changes he had seen among the Guatemalan 
Indian population during the 25 years he had 
been living there. I told him about this talk 
which I was preparing and asked him what he 
thought I should emphasize without talk- 
ing too much about our own program. He 
reminded me of one of Mark Twain’s fa- 
mous quotes, “I may have been born modest 
but it didn’t take me very long to grow out 
of that state”. He suggested that I put aside 
modesty and review with you what we de- 
scribe as the only complete self-help foreign 
aid program which we are aware of; a pro- 
gram in which the people plan their own 
projects, contribute their own labor, bor- 
row money at normal commercial interest 
rates, pay a fee for the administration of their 
loan, and repay their loan in pennies per day 
in accordance with their ability and capacity. 
This is what my friend Sam Greene refers to 
as the “penny approach to development.” 

Now, there may well be. some* who: will 
scoff at my concern about modesty when I 
speak of a penny approach to development, 
particularly when we usually think about the 
cost of development in terms of millions or 
billions of dollars. But I trust that after 
this discussion you too will share our belief 
in the economic and ‘social power inherent 
inthis penny philosophy. 

I will talk to them about the program of 
the Pan American Development Foundation 
(PADF), of its successes and ofthe opportu- 
nities we see for it in the future, and equally 
important, I will try to identify ways in 
which you, as private citizens and as mem- 
bers of the Twentieth Century Club, can 
participate with us in this effort. 

Ours is a private development ‘foundation. 
It is, however, ‘affiliated with the Organiza- 
tion of American States in much the same 
way as UNICEF is with the United: Nations. 
We have an independent ‘Board of Trustees 
of leading citizens ‘from ‘Latin’ America and 
the United States and we derive our opera- 
tional funds from other foundations such 
as Rockefeller, Russell ‘Sage, Tinker, Public 
Welfare, Sloan and Donner, and from: the 
Inter-American ‘Development: Bank and the 
Agency for International Development: 

Our basic purpose is to facilitate the in- 
volvement of the private sector in the devel- 
opment process in'Latin’ America in order to 
accelerate the changes'in income distribu- 
tion, land tenure, and social ‘justice ‘which 
arë no longer debatable as necessary develop- 
mënt objectives. The limited’ results of 
government’ efforts in this'regard have clearly 
established the need for this kind of supple 
mental participation on the partof concerned 
and knowledgeable private citizens, 

We encourage those ‘businessmen ‘and ‘pro- 
fessionals in each couritry who do agree with 
us in these objectives that we will assist them 
in the organization ‘of their: own develop- 
ment agency if they in turn will agree to 
commit some of «their time; money, and 
prestige to it. We refer to such agencies as 
National’ Development Foundations, al~ 
though in practice. each ‘chooses/dts own 
name In just over four years we have assisted 
in the organization of these foundations in 
15 Latin’ American! ćduntriès. >: 

What ‘disthiguishes these ‘private sector 
efforts from the miany others which are 
stimulated by what may be ‘described as 
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well-intentioned outsiders? First, they are 
entirely autonomous local agencies which are 
completely responsible for their own man- 
agement and operational policies. Second, 
they obtain their own legal recognition from 
their governments as hon-profit develop- 
ment organizations. And third, they have 
fulltime paid executive directors and sup- 
porting staff whose salaries are paid through 
local private sector contributions. 

While each of the foundations refiects the 
same basic organizational approach, there 
are no two alike in program characteristics. 
Each foundation charts its own program in 
accordance with its own national circum- 
stances and priorities, and follows the policy 
guidance of its own Board of Directors. 

How do these foundations function? I have 
stated as PADF’s basic purpose the accelera- 
tion of changes in cash income distribution, 
land tenure, and social justice. Let's con- 
sider some illustrations of the way each of 
these objectives is approached by the Na- 
tional Development Foundations. 

During my recent visit to Guatemala I met 
with a group of farmers in a small Indian 
community. They proudly showed me their 
fields of vegetables which they would soon 
be harvesting and bringing to market in 
Guatemala City. They regarded themselves 
as extremely fortunate to be able to sell their 
vegetables at a good price and to earn a fair 
return for their labor. They were free, they 
were independent, and they were proud. It 
was good to talk with them and to feel the 
enthusiasm which stems from such pride. 
Two years ago, however, their situation was 
far different, They were sharecroppers then, 
living with their families in a form of eco- 
nomic slavery; without hope, without a fu- 
ture. What made the difference? Credit and 
technical assistance—which, when blended 
with motivation, are in fact the basic in- 
gredients of all development efforts. The pro- 
vision of credit and technical assistance was 
the responsibility of the National Develop- 
ment Foundation. The motivation which was 
inherent in the people, was quickly trans- 
formed through their new opportunities into 
the reality of a new life. 

Unlike the traditional methodology of 
working from the top down, of putting money 
into government agencies and seeing rela- 
tively little emerge at the rural community 
level where the great majority of impover- 
ished people exist, the National Development 
Foundation brought its credit and technical 
assistance directly to the community. 

Forty-two families were living on this land, 
paying $3,750 a year in rent to its absentee 
owner—about $90 a year per family. The local 
Foundation’s fleld staff met with the leaders 
of the community and encouraged them to 
think about purchasing the land with a loan 
from the Foundation. They were shown how 
they could apply the same rental payments 
to a mortgage and earn a great deal more 
from the land through the use of better seed 
and fertilizer. No one in this community had 
received credit before since no one had any 
assets of sufficient value to serve as a bank 
guarantee. The Foundation's representatives 
explained that the moral integrity of the 
community was the basic guarantee which 
they required and that this could be evi- 
denced through their own organizational ef- 
forts to develop their farm and to repay 
their loan. 

The farmers purchased the land for $22,000 
through a combination of NDF credit and a 
supplemental bank loan. As a result of better 
farm management and increased cash in- 
come they will completely repay their loan in 
a little over three years, At that time they 
will have clear title to their land, which is 
as important psychologically as it is eco- 
nomically, and they will have the equivalent 
of the $3,750 per year which they had for- 
merly paid as rent to spend, to save, or to 
invest, as they wish. 
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This may appear to be a fairly simple ex- 
perience. If so, it is deceptive, for otherwise 
one would expect to find a great many sim- 
iar stories. The fact is, however, that because 
of the relative scarcity of such capital for 
self-help programs, income distribution 
within Latin American countries reflects the 
widening gap as between rich and poor na- 
tions. As Barbara Ward Jackson has reported 
to the United Nations Development Program, 
“There is no doubt that among the nations of 
the world the rich are getting richer and the 
poor, poorer.” Simply stated, the combina- 
tion of traditional banking procedures and 
scarcity of “high risk” capital has made such 
success stories as I have just described the 
exception rather than the rule. Is there then 
any real hope for its more extensive applica- 
tion? This depends upon many factors, not 
the least of which is the ability of the local 
foundations to continue to demonstrate the 
validity of the program. In this regard the 
National Development Foundations have so 
far proven through $2.5 million in loans 
during the past four years to 2,500 different 
community groups that incomes of subsist- 
ence farmers could rise and that this could 
occur at no cost to the incomes of the 
wealthy. In fact, since all National Devel- 
opment Foundation loans are immediately 
converted into local purchases and tax pay- 
ments, both merchants and governments ex- 
perience increases in income as well. In 
truth, the foundation program is not so 
much an illustration of redistribution as it is 
generation of new wealth. With an increas- 
ing volume of such examples it is to be ex- 
pected that banking procedures will become 
less traditional and government credit poli- 
cies more flexible as new efforts would be un- 
dertaken to encourage greater generation of 
new wealth. 

The example of the purchase of farm land 
also illustrates the second of our objectives— 
to accelerate changes in the patterns of land 
tenure through private, non-government 
land reform. Recent history has shown that 
in spite of good intentions, politically mo- 
tivated agrarian reform has generally 
achieved less than its promise. Indeed, the 
architects of the Alliance for Progress soon 
realized that it was one thing—albelt difi- 
cult—to gain Latin American government 
acceptance of agrarian reform in terms of re- 
distribution of land as a prerequisite for de- 
velopment assistance; it was something else 
to see it actually implemented, for such 
agrarian reform usually meant government 
expropriation with payment in delayed 
bonds. Landowners and their congressional 
colleagues have demonstrated very effective 
counter pressures to such schemes and as 8 
consequence relatively little land of any 
value has actually been passed on to poor 
farmers by government decree. 

Within the realistic constraints of limited 
private bank financing, the PADF’s approach 
represents what we believe to be a practical 
and effective supplement to government re- 
form programs, but one which can neverthe- 
less be expanded through enlightened gov- 
ernment policy directives. One example of 
such a policy is the U.S. Government’s re- 
cent adoption of a guarantee authority which 
encourages private banks in Latin America to 
lend to community groups who would not 
otherwise have access to commercial-rate 
credit. Through the foundation program the 
farm land owner is paid immediately in cash 
for the value of his farm. As a guarantee, in 
addition to that of the moral integrity of the 
community, the foundation or private bank 
which extends the credit can if appropriate 
take the mortgage to the land or the crop to 
be produced. 

Would poor farmers paying rent as share- 
croppers be willing to reapply their rental 
payments to ownership? Do we really have to 
ask such s question? Why, then, isn’t there 
more land purchased in this manner by poor 
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farmers? Again the problems have been re- 
lated more to tradition than to distrust, for 
until very recently the business community— 
Latin as well as North American—was only 
interested in making profits at the least pos- 
sible risk. Then too there were until a very 
few years ago no private sector foundations 
to extend credit to economically marginal 
people. Both conditions are, however, chang- 
ing, and changing rapidly. 

To quote from David Rockefeller in his re- 
cent speech to the most important U.S. cor- 
porate investors in Latin America, “I believe 
we must respond to current events in Latin 
America with a truly new revolution, one of 
thought and determination that individual 
human dignity can be attained through an 
awakened and responsible business system, 
which will, because it must, put our corpora- 
tions directly into the forefront of securing 
that dignity. If we do not respond, who will? 
We have urged our companies to 
and to accept longer range goals in their 
Latin American operations, goals which in- 
clude social as well as economic benefits. 
Each business entity of the private sector 
within a country, regardless of form or own- 
ership, has a responsibility not only to op- 
erate profitably but also to operate in the 
best interest of society and its development.” 
That was David Rockefeller, one month ago, 
at the Annual Meeting of the Council of the 
Americas. 

However, the reality facing the National 
Development Foundations in their efforts to 
greatly expand their loan pr is their 
limited loan fund capacity. I should explain 
that the foundations obtain their loan funds 
from two basic sources—through loca] con- 
tributions from their own private sector, 
and through one-to-one matching loans 
from the Pan American Development Foun- 
dation. That is, for every dollar contributed 
to the local foundation through its private 
sector, the PADF lends a dollar at low in- 
terest rate for a twenty year period. This 
combination of local equity and borrowed 
capital is loaned to community groups at 
the usual bank interest rates that apply in 
each country. 

The PADF has received $1.25 million in 
loans and grants from AID during the past 
four years which has served as its matching 
fund resource. All of this, however, has been 
loaned to local foundations and we are over 
$2.0 million behind what the Latins have 
raised. Mr. Galo Plaza, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the PADP, has publicly 
described this response by the Latin Amer- 
ican private sector as both outstanding and 
unique for it is the only program he has 
ever seen in which the Latin share of the 
partnership has been so readily subscribed. 
We do hope—and are working hard to as- 
sure—that the foundations will receive ad- 
ditional loan and grant funds from the fu- 
ture Inter-American Social Development In- 
stitute as well as through the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank and the Agency for 
Tnternational Development. 

Still another indication of change in the 
business of making credit available to the 
poor is seem in the previously indicated 
amendment to the United States Foreign 
Assistance Act. Inaugurated this year the 
“small loan guarantee program” was de- 
signed as a pilot project for application in 
five Latin American countries. The program 
will allow private banks to lend to com- 
munity groups to encourage land purchase 
and other self-help economic and social de- 
velopment programs with up to 75% of the 
value of each loan guaranteed by the United 
States Government with a 25% overall guar- 
antee for each bank's portfolio of such loans, 
We estimate that as much as $2.0 million may 
be loaned in Guatemala and Honduras alone 
by private banks during the next two years 
under this guarantee program—credit that 
will go directly to poor people. 
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And still another indication of change can 
be seen in the growing interest of U.S. foun- 
dations in applying some small portion of 
their endowment as a guarantee with the 
National Development Foundations so that 
they can obtain still additional bank credit 
for community groups. 

These illustrations underscore our belief 
that concern for changing current land ten- 
ure practices need not be the sole preroga- 
tive of governments—ours or theirs. There 
is indeed a great opportunity for involve- 
ment by the private sector, through their 
own development foundations, to pioneer for 
governments those policies and procedures 
which governments could then amplify to 
encourage improvements in the income and 
life style of currently poor people. 

The third objective of the PADF program is 
directed toward achieving social justice for 
the poor. This is unquestionably a basic 
government responsibility, but again there 
is a clear opportunity for citizen participa- 
tion at all levels to supplement and give di- 
rection to government action. We can observe 
in this regard that government programs are 
generally and realistically directed toward 
providing services for people in response to 
their demands. The danger, however, particu- 
larly in lesser developed countries, to the 
perpetuation and deepening of people’s de- 
pendence on government action is the con- 
current and consequent loss of the ability for 
individuals to express their own responsi- 
bilities. It is the purpose of the National De- 
velopment Foundations to supplement gov- 
ernment services by encouraging self-help ef- 
forts through which poor people have the 
opportunity to exercise their independence to 
make those basic economic and social de- 
cisions which will in fact begin to influence 
their lives. In addition to greater cash in- 
come, which derives from most foundation- 
community loans, the subjective and often 
intangible return in the enhanced dignity of 
the people involved in their own self-help 
efforts is not to be denied. As important as 
the seed, fertilizer, and other tangible as- 
sets provided through the loans is the op- 
portunity provided for self-motivation and 
self-determination. 

One of the principles of the Charter of 
Punta del Este—the Magna Carta of the Al- 
liance for Progress—is that help will come to 
those who help themselves. President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon has repeatedly endorsed this 
principle and has established it as the moral 
bedrock for future aid programs under his 
Administration. Bipartisan as well as non- 
partisan political endorsement of his posi- 
tion has certainly substantiated its popular 
appeal. 

Although social justice In the context of 
this discussion is based upon respect for 
and facilitation of individual responsibility, 
we see two forces conspiring to prevent its 
attainment by the great masses of Latin 
America’s poorest citizens. One is its denial 
in economic terms through the inability of 
poor people to obtain the credit and related 
technical assistance essential for them to es- 
cape the slavery inherent in poverty. On the 
other hand there is the increasing tendency 
of government decrees to assume responsi- 
bility for resolving problems through polit- 
ical programs which serve to inhibit—not 
encourage—individual responses. The French 
philosopher deNoey captured the essence of 
both circumstances when he wrote, “Free- 
dom is not a privilege, it is a test. If we do 
not take care of the human situation we find 
ourselves faced with, we will find that 
freedom lost to the extent government con- 
trol ensues.” 

The thesis of my discussion today is that 
development is far more than physical ob- 
jects—roads, dams, factories, and schools. 
These are at best only environmental Im- 
provements. Development must be under- 
stood as a reflection of the attitudes of peo- 
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ple, particularly in their belief in themselves 
and the realization of their capacity to par- 
ticipate in the direction of their struggle to 
achieve a higher standard of living for them- 
selves. How they direct their struggle is, of 
course, for them to determine, Our concern 
is that they have at least the opportunity 
to understand and choose from alternatives. 

Contrary to current general impressions, 
development experiences have not all been 
disastrous. What is disastrous, however, is 
the tendency among some of us to use what 
George Woods, former President of the World 
Bank, has described as the increasingly 
“plentiful statistics of misery” as justifica- 
tion for calling a moratorium on further 
development assistance. 

Our concern for social justice ts clearly not 
evidenced when we turn our back on the 
realities of the developing world with its 
staggering problems reflected in increasing 
poverty, population density, and unemploy- 
ment, simply because previous development 
efforts have experienced difficulty in achiev- 
ing the desired levels of success. 

Two years ago in one two-week period, 36 
infants and children in one small Indian 
village in Guatemala died of typhoid fever. 
There is no social justice in the knowledge 
that they would not have died if they had 
been able to obtain clean drinking water, 
but that development loans which could 
have been used for this purpose found their 
way to other activities, some of which might, 
in retrospect, have been less urgent, But so- 
cial justice is evidenced when I tell you that 
repayments of three cents a day by forty-two 
families in that community on a $500-loan 
they requested from the Foundation to pur- 
chase the pump, cement, pipe, and valves for 
a well for clean drinking water, will repay 
that loan in a little over one year. 

The opportunity for encouraging similar 
experiences in a completely non-patronizing, 
non-political and businesslike way can be 
seen in National Development Foundation 
programs throughout Latin America. Wheth- 
er or not we respond to these opportunities 
for encouraging social justice as adequately 
as we might remains to be seen, 

I said at the beginning of this discussion 
that I would suggest ways in which you 
could participate in this effort, and perhaps 
now some of you may wish to consider what 
these opportunities might be. 

The first is for you to understand and then 
to encourage your friends and colleagues to 
recognize that the greatest reservoir for so- 
cial action is within the private sector. If 
there is nothing else we can show as a per- 
suasive quality of our life style in the U.S.— 
documented from de Toqueville’s analyses 
150 years ago to the most impressive com- 
munity service record of your own Twentieth 
Century Club today, it is that we respect and 
cherish the right to try to resolve our own 
problems before turning to government. We 
understand too from our own recent experi- 
ences in this country, that government re- 
sponse to the vacuums which exist when 
private citizens refuse to help to resolve eco- 
nomic and social inequities are not always 
the wisest or most reasonable. Specifically 
then, every citizen and Congressman who is 
interested in assuring the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-help programs for poor people 
through the application of U.S. Government 
foreign aid funds, should understand that 
by directing some of these funds to private 
sector programs such as the Pan American 
Development Foundation, more of this ob- 
jective is likely to be achieved. 

Secondly, perhaps some of you are mem- 
bers of Boards of Directors of foundations 
which are interested in assisting self-help 
programs. Grants and loans to this founda- 
tion would be put to excellent use, and U.S. 
private foundation endowment guarantees 
can serve as leverage for obtaining still more 
i gs bank participation in community 
ans, 
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A third opportunity would be for you to 
help us identify new and surplus machine 
tools and hospital, medical and dental equip- 
ment, all of which we can deliver, with the 
assistance of AID freight subsidies, through 
the local National Development Foundations 
to technical training schools, hospitals, and 
clinics which would not otherwise receive 
such equipment. 

We also need help in writing about our 
program and getting our stories published so 
that our potential base of support for these 
efforts can be greatly increased. 

And finally, we need new ideas and the 
opportunity to review our experiences and 
to help us better understand their meeting. 
Perhaps, Madam Chairman, with this re- 
quest for new ideas and comments, I should 
conclude mine. I do so, once again, with my 
sincerest appreciation for this wonderful 
opportunity. 

Thank you, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN FREDERICK, 
MD. 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, the month 
of February is noted for the birthdays 
of two great Americans, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. Both Presi- 
dents spent time in my district, but the 
trip of Abraham Lincoln to Frederick 
after the Battle of Antietam in 1862 was 
of special note. It was during this trip 
that he spoke to the assembled citizens 
of the town. The following year on his 
way to Gettysburg he wrote part of his 
famous Gettysburg Address in Frederick. 
The following article commemorates the 
1862 trip and was published in the Feb- 
ruary 12, 1971, Frederick Post: 

LINCOLN IN FREDERICK 


On this day 162 years ago in an unchinked 
log cabin standing in the middie of a stump- 
cluttered clearing on his father’s farm near 
the present community of Hodgenville, Ky., 
occurred the birth of a man rated by all 
American historians as the greatest of our 
Presidents. 

He was born of parents so poor that by 
even the most rigid modern standards his 
entire family would have been enrolled as 
recipients of public welfare. 

Son of an industrious but poverty-stricken 
carpenter who was virtually an illiterate and 
a drifter who progressively lost the farms he 
claimed in not only Kentucky but later In- 
diana and Illinois and a mother who in the 
opinion of qualified historical researchers 
was an illegitimate child, even by the stand- 
ards of backwoods Kentucky his status was 
hardly elevated enough to rank him above 
the “poor whites.” 

Yet Abraham Lincoln on his father’s side 
came of good mediocre lineage. 

His family had been in America since 
1637—only 17 years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock—when 
Samuel Lincoln of Hingham, England, emi- 
grated to America to better his economic 
status and—purely by coincidence—settled 
in the adjacent town of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Descendants of Samuel lived honorable if 
obscure lives in New England, had repre- 
sentatives who fought in the War of the Rev- 
olution, and relentlessly driven by that 
Yankee impelling motive to “see what lies on 
the other side of the hill” moved westward 
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in the intervening centuries until the grand- 
father of the future President for whom he 
was named, Abraham Lincoln, hacked a farm 
out of the wilderness of what is now West 
Virginia. 

Before the eyes of his son, Thomas, the 
pioneering Abraham was shot dead by an 
Indian arrow and scalped before being cal- 
lously left to wallow in his own blood in the 
midst of the clearing he had hoped to con- 
vert into a farm to support his family. 

His son, Thomas, who never spent a day 
in school in his entire life, sober, industrious, 
but never able to put down deep roots in 
any area where he settled, married Nancy 
Hanks, whom the most talented researchers 
have been able to establish only as the 
daughter of Lucy Hanks but have been un- 
able to find any trace of who was her father 
or any record of a marriage prior to her birth. 

Shortly after the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
his father resumed his search for the Holy 
Grail—the rich bottom land which he al- 
ways expected to find facing him as he turned 
his face westward. 

He sold the Kentucky log cabin and half- 
cleared wooded acres for a pittance and with 
his family moved to a new land claim in 
the newly opened lands of Indiana. 

Here the young Lincoln experienced even 
more depressing economic conditions. 

The Kentucky cabin at least had four 
walls, a door, and a puncheon floor. 

Compared to the “half-faced” cabin of logs 
and poles Thomas Lincoln pushed up on his 
new Indiana claim, the Kentucky home had 
been in keeping with that of his neighbors 
and at least livable. 

In Indiana, however, the new crude cabin 
had only three sides with the fourth open 
to the elements. 

In truth, it consisted of little more than 
a lean-to. 

A constant roaring wood fire had to be 
maintained on the completely open fourth 
side of the structure to keep the Thomas 
Lincoln family from freezing to death in 
the winter. 

Then came tragedy. After a brief illness 
with what was then loosely diagnosed as 
“milk sickness,” Nancy Hanks died. Her grief- 
stricken husband whip-sawed a crude coffin, 
dug a grave in the clearing, and while Abra- 
ham and his sister wept at its side, laid her 
to rest in an unmarked grave. 

That there was no clergyman available 
within a hundred miles or more to say the 
healing words of Christian burial added to 
the tragedy of the family. 

While his two small children “made-do” 
in the lonely cabin, Thomas Lincoln hastily 
returned to Kentucky, married a widow, 
Sarah Bush Johnson, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted while living in that state, 
and returned to the Indiana farm. 

It was of this step-mother that the future 
President, who barely recalled his natural 
maternal parent because of his tender age, 
was to eloquently say later in life: “All that 
Iam I owe to my sainted Mother.” 

She insisted that Abraham attend the in- 
frequent sessions of a frontier school where 
the only qualifications of its teacher, as 
Lincoln said in after life, was that “he 
or she be able to teach readin’, writin’ and 
cipher to the rule of three.” 

This constituted the only formal educa- 
tion ever received by the future 16th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Beyond this, he owed his intellectual de- 
velopment which stamped him as a master 
of English prose in his immortal Gettysburg 
Address, Second Inaugural, and other classics 
of his incumbency of the White House he 
obtained by the insatiable reading of books 
for which he frequently walked as much as 
20 miles to obtain. 

Just “as his family both at his birth and 
until he attained his majority would by to- 
day’s Standards be classified as in the “wel- 
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fare range,” so was Abraham Lincoln by any 
educational standards even lower in the scale 
than our present-day “school drop-outs.” 

He became a lawyer by serving an appren- 
ticeship in the office of a licensed attorney 
and passing a verbal examination at the 
hands of similarly trained but older members 
of the bar. 

From a background which he himself de- 
scribed in answer to a letter from a biogra- 
pher seeking material with which to write a 
campaign history for his 1859 bid for the 
presidency as “simply the short and simple 
annals of the poor,” he became a leader of 
the Illinois bar, served several times in the 
Legislature, and was a one-term Whig mem- 
ber of Congress from Illinois. 

Then he became the candidate of the 
Republican Party for President of the United 
States. 

When the Democratic Party split into two 
warring factions over the issue of the exten- 
sion of slavery into the territories, the Il- 
linois “rail-splitter” was elected with a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote but a minority 
choice of the people. South of Virginia, his 
name was not even on the ballot in a single 
state. 

“T leave you,” he told his Springfield neigh- 
bors from the rear of his train en route to 
take him to both world-wide recognition as 
America’s greatest man but also to his death 
at the hands of an assassin, “to assume a 
burden greater than that of Washington.” 

And less than two years later in the fall 
of 1862, this man whose indomitable will 
alone made possible our presently united 
nation, came to Frederick City by special 
train of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to 
visit the Army of the Potomac then in camp 
some 10 miles south of Harpers Ferry follow- 
ing the inconclusive Battle of Antietam in 
which its commander, Major General George 
B. McClellan, had forced Confederate General 
Robert E. Lee to abandon his plans for fur- 
ther invasion of the north and retreat to 
Virginia. 

McClellan had 85,000 seasoned troops com- 
pared to the 40,000 of the Army of Northern 
Virginia under Lee but like all of the com- 
manders of the Army of the Potomac until 
Lincoln finally discoyered the military com- 
mander with the “killer instinct” who was 
Ulysses S. Grant and placed him in sole 
command of all of the armies of the North 
with the rank of Lieutenant General, the 
“Little Napoleon” lacked the will to fight. 

It is highly apropos today—as we cele- 
brate the 162nd birthday of this greatest of 
all Presidents—that it is possible to repro- 
duce from an old file of Harper’s Magazine of 
those Civil War days the speech that Abra- 
ham Lincoln made to the nearly 3,000 as- 
sembled citizens of Frederick City when after 
visiting McClellan’s camp he returned here 
to board the special train to take him back 
to Washington. 

According to Harper’s reporter on the 
scene, “President Lincoln responded to the 
loud calls for a speech, left his coach for the 
rear paltform, and in that honest, good- 
natured manner for which he is always 
noted,” said: 

“Fellow Citizens: I see myself surrounded 
by soldiers and by citizens of this good city 
of Frederick all anxious to hear something 
from me. 

“T can only say that it Is not proper for me 
to make speeches in my present position. 

“T return thanks to our gallant soldiers for 
the good services they have rendered, the 
energies they haye shown, the hardships they 
have endured, and the blood they have so 
nobly shed for this dear Union of ours, 

“And I also return thanks not only to 
the soldiers, but to the good citizens of Fred- 
erick, and to all of the good men, women and 
children throughout this land for their de- 
votion to our glorious cause. 

“T say this without any malice in my heart 
toward those who have done otherwise. 
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“May our children and our children’s 
children, for a thousand generations, con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefit conferred upon us 
by a united country, and have cause yet 
to rejoice under those glorious institutions 
bequeathed us by Washington and his 
compeers. 

“Now, my friends—soldiers and citizens— 
I can say only once more—farewell.” 

And it is undeniably true that but for the 
unconquerable dedication of this greatest of 
all our Chief Executives the outcome of the 
Civil War might have been far different. 

The South had not only one of the nation’s 
greatest generals of all time in Robert E. Lee 
but it also had in Jefferson Dayis a political 
leader who fancied himself a master military 
strategist and kept iron control over all of 
his generals. 

But Lincoln—after heart-breaking trials 
and errors—finally found the “killer with the 
instinct for the jugular vein” in Grant and 
had the wisdom to give him complete and 
absolute control of the armies of the North 
which finally by sheer attrition brought 
victory. 


THE MULTIPLE PAYOFFS OF PUB- 
LIC SERVICE JOB CREATION 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. Speaker, 
as the unemployment rate continues to 
grow at an alarming rate, the need for 
emergency public service job-creation 
legislation becomes more urgent. In the 
past year alone, an average of more 
than 4 million Americans were unem- 
ployed. That is an increase of more than 
100,000 people a month in just 1 year. 
It is imperative that we in Congress focus 
our attention on the plight of these mil- 
lions of Americans who are desperately 
seeking decent jobs. 

In the opening days of the 92d Con- 
gress, many measures were introduced, 
both in the House and in the Senate, 
which would provide for some type of 
job-creation legislation. Although the 
proposals were given a strong endorse- 
ment by the Legislative Action Commit- 
tee of the National Conference of Mayors 
in their testimony before Senator NEL- 
son’s Employment, Manpower and Pov- 
erty Subcommittee last week, there is still 
much to be done if we are to see legisla- 
tion of this nature enacted in this session 
of Congress. 

An article which appeared in the Octo- 
ber—November 1970 issue of City, a maga- 
zine published by the National Urban 
Coalition, makes several strong argu- 
ments in favor of this method of curbing 
unemployment. Because of the concern 
we all have for finding a workable solu- 
tion to our present unemployment. crisis, 
I am sure that my colleagues will find 
this both interesting and informative: 
THE MULTIPLE PAYOFFS OF PUBLIC~SERVICE 

JOB CREATION 
(By Donald Cauty) 

Where will the jobs come from, to: turn 
offenders to, careers other than .crime? In 
fact, where will the jobs come from,.to re- 
verse the upward climb. of.ynemployment— 
which, as. always, is hitting, hardest pre~ 
cisely the most volatile and most vulnerable 
segments of our urban society? 
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Again as always, because we are also a free- 
enterprise economy, most of the jobs must be 
supplied by this economy's continued 
growth. Yet, as we are in the process of 
learning once again, total reliance on eco- 
nomic growth to reduce unemployment 
leaves many behind—and gives others on the 
bottom of the economic ladder a tragically 
temporary boost upward. 

The manpower programs of the Great So- 
ciety did rely on the unprecedented pros- 
perity of the times to supply the jobs. These 
programs concentrated on preparing the 
poor to take jobs. The final annual report of 
Lyndon Johnson’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers warned that even a slight dip on the 
curve of prosperity could quickly take the 
jobs away from those traditionally last-hired 
and first-fired. Now the dip has come and 
the warning has been proved accurate, Since 
it was issued, in early 1969, unemployment 
as a whole has gone from 3.5 per cent to Sep- 
tember's six-year high of 5.5 per cent. In 
nine cities, in August, the rate was 10 per 
cent or more (20.7 per cent in Flint, Mich.) — 
and clearly rising. 

These trends, quite logically, are causing 
some members of Congress to question 
whether the Administration's Family As- 
sistance Plan can, as advertised, transfer peo- 
ple “from the welfare rolls to payrolls.” 

They are also giving rise to a new wave of 
interest in an idea advanced by virtually 
every major Presidential commission of re- 
cent years to take a hard look at the problem 
of unemployment: the idea that the federal 
government must create jobs as well as 
training slots. The commissions, moreover, 
have agreed on precisely what kind of jobs 
should be created: jobs in the area of local 
public services, from maintaining the parks 
to providing paraprofessional help in the 
schools and hospitals. 

The commissions and other advocates of 
public-service job creation through federal 
subsidy make a convincing case that no other 
single urban program could have such a 
multiplicity of deep-reaching benefits. A par- 
tial listing of these benefits follows: 

1, Such a program would increase the num- 
ber of jobs rather than the competition for 
jobs. The Great Society’s singleminded focus 
on training and “hard-core” recruitment 
generated quite legitimate fears among white 
workers that they might be pushed aside— 
especially as the job market tightened. Cre- 
ating new jobs would diminish this source 
of urban tension. 

2. At the same time, it would get badly 
needed public business done. Demand for 
all manner of local public services—from 
garbage collection to police protection—is 
rising as the quality of these services de- 
clines because of many cities’ nearbank- 
ruptcy. The money is at the federal level 
but, as Wilfred Owens of the Brookings In- 
stitution has wryly pointed out, the people 
all happen to live at the local level. The 
shoddiness of local public services impor- 
tantly impacts upon’ the quality of their 
lives, generating daily irritations that can— 
at any time—come together in a fire-storm 
of urban turmoil. 

3. Moreover, a public-service job program 
would provide the cities with precisely the 
kind of fiscal relief they need most—money 
to pay people to do things. More than one 
city recently has built a new library, but 
the doors remain locked, because there is no 
money to hire staff. The cities’ most critical 
deficiencies.are in their operating budgets, 
where the public service subsidies ‘would go. 

4, Finally, these subsidies could effectively 
tie the delivery of public services to the com- 
munities served. Thus, putting a neighbor- 
hood mother in an inner-city school as a 
teacher’s aide does more than augment the 
teaching process. It'instalis a friendly, famil- 
iar ‘presence in the classroom or hallway: 
someone who shares, and therefore knows, 
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the particular problems of the neighborhood 
and its residents, young and old. 

It also could lead the mother to an up- 
grading of her own skills and education 
and, eventually perhaps, a full-fledged teach- 
ing assignment—if the subsidy program were 
designed, as it must be, to offer a genuine 
hope of careers, public and private, as well 
as jobs. This would require, first, that every 
office of local government regard itself, in 
part, as a training office. It also would re- 
quire much firmer linkages than now exist 
between public agencies and private em- 
ployers. 

A second essential element of the pro- 
gram’s design would be sufficiency of scale. 
The need is great, in terms of both the num- 
bers of the unemployed whom the program 
could help—and the amount of public busi- 
ness perenially left undone. The best meas- 
urement of the latter came in a survey of 
50 big-city mayors in 1968, in which the 
mayors said they could usefully put some 
300,000 men and women to work on the de- 
livery of essential public services. Certainly 
any program involying substantially lesser 
numbers would be a drop in a bucket that 
is, at present, dangerously dry and getting 
drier. 


HIJACK CASE TURNS SPOTLIGHT 
ON MANY SOVIET INJUSTICES 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22, the Congress marked the an- 
niversary of Ukrainian independence 
from Czarist Russia. For 3 years, one 
brief shining moment, the brave people 
of that nation were free from foreign 
domination and free to inherit the tradi- 
tions and values of their own proud 
heritage. 

Now that freedom is lost, trampled be- 
neath the Soviet Union’s steamroller of 
conformity. 

Recently we saw what looks like an- 
other wave of persecution against Rus- 
sian Jews. A similar, if not more severe, 
persecution of Ukrainian people has been 
conducted over the past 20 years; and 
there are no signs that it is subsiding. 

I believe this matter should be brought 
to the attention of the Congress, Accord- 
ingly, I commend to my colleagues the 
following article by Peter Worthington 
of the Toronto Telegram. It seems to me 
an excellent account of the persecution 
of the Ukrainian people by the Soviet 
Union: 

Hiyack Case TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON MANY 
SOVIET INJUSTICES 
(By Peter Worthington) 

The case of the Leningrad Jews has stirred 
the indignation of the world. 

Individuals and governments ranging from 
Pope ‘Paul to Prime Minister Trudeau pro- 
tested against the death sentence given two 
Soviet: Jews accused of plotting to hijack a 
plane to Israel, 

Although the Soviets commuted the death 
sentences. to 16-years. imprisonment, pro- 
tests around the world against Soviet anti- 
Semitism (and anti-Israel policies) have in- 
creased) 


But’ the’ Soviets appear unimpressed and 
recalcitrant. 

Whatever the merits of the world-reaction 
on behalf of Soviet Jewry, it is only part of 
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the overall internal situation in the USSR. 
And not necessarily the most significant part 
at that. 

There are other groups and individuals 
inside the Soviet Union who have suffered— 
and are enduring—far greater indignities 
and injustices than are Jews in Leningrad, 
or elsewhere. 

Without denying the right, or moral duty, 
of Jews around the world to protest on behalf 
of their brethren, there has been an uncanny 
silence over the years by the rest of the 
world on the plight of other victims of So- 
vietism. And this excludes, for a moment, the 
fate of the “lost peoples’”—the Chechen- 
Ingush, the Crimean Tartars, and Balts who 
were deported and annihilated in the past. 

A deep and resounding silence greets the 
fate, say, of Yuri Shukhevych, a Ukrainian 
who was arrested in 1948 at age 15, because 
his father, General Roman Shukhevych, was 
commander-in-chief of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army until he was killed in 1950. 

Yuri Shukhevych has been imprisoned 
ever since in Siberia, paying for the “crimes” 
of his father. His original 10-year sentence is 
being renewed every decade because, accord- 
ing to the Soviets, he “refuses to be re- 
educated.” This means he refuses to acknowl- 
edge his guilt or to renounce his background. 
Yuri Shukhevych is doomed, it seems, to 
spend the rest of his life in custody. The 
15-year-old boy is now a 37-year-old adult: 
More than half his life has been one of im- 
prisonment, just for being his father’s son. 

But no world leader appeals for justice— 
or compassion—for him. Only his fellow 
prisoners, occasionally, write petitions on his 
behalf—and promptly wind up in solitary 
confinement for their efforts. 

Still, Shukhevych’s plight is not as cruel 
as that of Volodymyr Horbovy’s an old man 
today whose first visit to Soviet soil occurred 
when he was imprisoned for “betraying the 
homeland.” 

Horbovy used to be a judge in Czechoslo- 
vakia. He was imprisoned by the Nazis during 
the war. In 1947 he was extradited to Poland 
and put on trial for alleged war crimes. But 
the Warsaw court found him not guilty. Then 
the Polish secret police delivered him to the 
Russians who sentenced Him to 25 years on 
an administrative decree. That was 23 years 
ago. He has been in the camps all this time, 
and still no suggestion of a formal trial. 

Horbovy is now 73 and in frafl health. Yet 
according to Gerald Brooke, the British 
teacher who was in Soviet custody and ex- 
changed for Soviet spies Peter and Helen 
Kroger—and who is the last known West- 
erner to have seen Horbovy—the old man is 
possessed of such dignity, integrity and cour- 
age that even his captors respect and fear 
him. Horbovy has become a living symbol to 
other prisoners, and a legend throughout the 
Soviet camp network. 

Horbovy’s greatest (and only) sin against 
the USSR was that as a young lawyer he 
defended the Ukrainian nationalist leader, 
Stepan Bandera, at his trial in 1935. Ban- 
dera was subsequently assassinated in Ger- 
many by the KBG. 

Again no one, except fellow prisoners and 
Ukrainians abroad, has ever. protested the 
Soviet state’s crimes against Volodymyr 
Horbovy. 

Then there is a man named Andreyev, who 
could qualify as the most unjustly impris- 
oned man on earth today. Andreyev was a 
witness at an international commission that 
investigated the mass graves of Polish offi- 
cers found at Katyn Forest in 1943. 

The Germans claimed the Soviets had 
murdered some 16,000 Polish officers, and 
4,000 of these were in the graves at Katyn, 
near Smolensk. The Soviets, when they re- 
captured the area, held their own investi- 
gation and. counter-claimed that the. Ger- 
mans did the deed and that 15,000 Poles 
were buried there, r 
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RUSSIANS RESPONSIBLE 


Today, with the exception of Soviet propa- 
ganda, the world accepts the fact that the 
NKVD executed the Poles. 

Andreyev, who was a prisoner of the Ger- 
mans and a witness to events at Katyn, 
was sentenced to a lifetime at solitary con- 
finement in Vladimir prison when the Rus- 
sians got him back. Vladimir prison is infa- 
mous in that few of its inhabitants are ever 
seen again. It is almost inconceivable that 
Andreyey is still sane. But he’s still alive, 
and still in solitary. That much is known. 

The Ukrainian writer Vyacheslav Chorno- 
vil, who himself was imprisoned for chron- 
icling the fate of others, has wondered wryly 
why such a harsh sentence was given for 
“false testimony.” 

“Is false testimony under duress really 
such a terrible ‘war’ crime to justify 25 years 
in a stone grave?” he asks. 

Again, there has never been international 
or U.N. protest on Andreyev's behalf. 

There is also M. Soroka who was arrested 
in 1940 on a trumped up charge. On his re- 
lease in 1949 he was re-arrested for the 
original “crime,” and sent into exile. In 1952 
he was given 25 years for allegedly organiz- 
ing Ukrainian nationalist groups in the 
camps, 

In 1957, after the 20th Congress “ex- 
posed” some of Stalin’s crimes, Soroka was 
rehabilitated with respect to the original 
frame-up in 1940—yet he was kept in 
custody. If he survives to the completion of 
his present sentence, he will have served 38 
years imprisonment—all for committing no 
offense. 

No international voice has ever been raised 
on his behalf. 

A couple of years ago a large number 
of hitherto unpublished documents from 
Ukraine reached The Toronto Telegram and 
were duly published. They constituted ex- 
traordinary and irrefutable testimony to the 
policies of Russification and the repression 
of dissent under way in the USSR. 

Now another of these documents has come 
to the West—this time a 15-page “chronicle 
of resistance” by Valentyn Moroz, a 34-year- 
old history teacher who was sentenced to five 
years of hard labor in 1966 for alleged anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 

On his release for good behavior he wrote 
an impassioned story about the historic 
Ukrainian village of Kosmach, and the fate 
of that community's religious artifacts. 

Apparently a Soviet film team “borrowed” 
about 100 icons from Dovbush church for 
the movie Shadows of Forgotten Ancestors, 
At the conclusion of filming the icons were 
not returned—were, in fact, confiscated by 
the state. Petitions, pleas, requests and de- 
mands by the village for their return were 
unanswered. 

Moroz wrote an account of the events, re- 
plete with pithy observations about why the 
icons were ‘‘stolen.” He noted that in today’s 
Soviet lexicon anyone who speaks Ukranian, 
or is concerned about cultural heritage, is 
regarded as a potential “nationalist’’—the 
most damaging indictment under Sovietism. 


THE “SABOTEUR” BLAMED 

“In Western Ukraine ‘nationalist’ is a syn- 
onym for ‘saboteur’,” writes Moroz. “The 
‘saboteur’ is officially responsible for all the 
obscenities of Stalin and Khrushchey. When- 
ever there is a bread shortage, or when cat- 
tle have disease—it is the ‘saboteur’ who is 
to blame. All evil in Western Ukraine is done 
by nationalist saboteurs. Even the flood in 
the Carpathian mountains in 1969 was the 
work of ‘saboteurs!'” 

Moroz, like others, is not pro-West, as such, 
or even anti-Communist. He is devoted to 
Ukrainian culture and traditions—a sin the 
Jews of Russia are also guilty of, and seem- 
ingly must be punished for. Says Moroz, with 
insight: “It is impossible to break a people 
or to make slaves of them until you 
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destroy their traditions and trample their 
temples. ... 

“Enlightenment, by Soviet terms, happens 
when a person is deprived of his traditions 
and heritage—and then given education. En- 
lightenment is when culture is not allowed 
to develop naturally from its core, but is 
stuffed into people under some five-year 
plan. 

“The Ukrainian of our day is being made 
insensitive to his history, is being cultur- 
ally devastated, and is being driven into a 
state of somnabulism: Apathy takes over the 
intelligentsia.” 

Moroz is speaking in universal terms. While 
he is referring specifically to Ukraine, Jews 
everywhere probably would not disagree. He 
writes: “The ‘creation’ of traditions is just as 
ridiculous as the promotion of ‘cultural rev- 
olution.’ They are incompatible and conflict- 
ing phenomena. Culture represents centuries 
of maturation, which is impossible to speed 
up. Any kind of revolutionary interference is 
destructive. You cannot ‘create’ traditions. 
They are created by themselves, through the 
centuries,” 

Valentyn Moroz wrote this assessment 
early in 1970. 

Because of it, in November, he was put on 
trial and sentenced to nine years of hard la- 
bor for spreading anti-Soviet propoganda. 

But no foreign government or interna- 
tional body is protesting today on his behalf. 

Few people would disagree that the injus- 
tices being meted out to Jews in the Soviet 
Union should be protested. But it would be 
more constructive, perhaps, if the protests 
were carried out on behalf of those being de- 
nied the basic tenets of the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights, common justice and indi- 
vidual dignity. 

Sadly, to some, the impression is given 
that Soviet Jews are the only ones for whom 
the rest of the world is prepared to ex- 
press its collective indignation. 

And this, in its way, is an injustice too. 


PITTSBURGH COLUMNIST QUES- 
TIONS SANCTITY OF BIG BUSI- 
NESS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, An- 
drew Bernhard is one of the most re- 
spected newspapermen in Pittsburgh. A 
former editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, Mr. Bernhard now writes a reg- 
ular opinion column for the paper. 

Last week, Mr. Bernhard took a long 
look at a disturbing trend in the business 
arena, the increasing role that big gov- 
ernment is being asked, and in many 
cases being forced, to play in the world 
of high finance. 

In answering the question, “Must Gov- 
ernment Bail Out Ailing Business,” Mr. 
Bernhard was gracious enough to quote 
me on what I believe are the real facts 
about the Defense Department’s plan to 
save Lockheed Aircraft. 

A man with the experience and insight 
of an Andrew Bernhard is a man to be 
listened to. 

I could not agree with him more when 
he says: 

I am not one who believes the government 


should take over business. But I am not one 
who believes business is holy as long as it’s 
making money and that the government 
should insure its profits when consumer de- 
mand fails. 
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I include Mr. Bernhard’s column in the 
RECORD at this time: 


MUST GOVERNMENT BAIL OUT AILING 
BUSINESS? 
(By Andrew Bernhard) 

Whatever became of private enterprise? 

It seems only yesterday that business was 
good, consumer demand was high and em- 
ployers across the country were searching for 
men to add to their staffs at high pay. We 
were assured that this pleasant state of 
affairs was the result of a system that al- 
lowed business its head: Any suggestion that 
government perhaps should keep an eye on 
the doings in the market place were howled 
down. The private enterprise system would 
kick the inefficient operators out of business 
without any help from government. The 
proper business of government was to keep its 
nose out of business. 

So now what has happened to those who 
preached this doctrine? Penn Central's 
troubles are old stuff. So are its desperate 
pleas for help from the U.S. Treasury. One 
of these days I suppose the federal govern- 
ment will have to come to grips with the 
Penn Central case. When it does it might 
also ventilate the charge that certain Penn 
Central officials, aware that the business was 
in bad shape, unloaded their stock holdings 
before the rest of us had any inkling that 
the corporation was in dire trouble. 

The Penn Central may take what pleasure 
it can from the knowledge that it has plenty 
of company in its misery. The air industry, 
both in the skies and in the shops, is sing- 
ing the blues. The airlines plead that they 
be permitted to raise fares to merge opera- 
tions, and that the government crack down 
on the people running charter plane flights, 

Lockheed-California Company was in dif- 
ficulties before the Rolls-Royce company 
went bankrupt and put the supply of engines 
for the Lockheed Tristar airbus into doubt, 
thus compounding Lockheed’s troubles. 
Those troubles, the management feels, would 
be alleviated if the government advanced a 
generous loan. 

Pittsburgh’s Congressman Willam S. Moor- 
head views such a solution to Lockheed's 
troubles with great reserve. He believes it 
might cost as much as $1 billion to bail 
out the company and he deplores “making 
plans to give money to Lockheed when we 
should be acquiring its assets on the basis 
of default.” 

Industrialists not begging for government 
loans are just as fervently imploring for 
higher tariffs to hamper foreign competition. 

Makers of steel, shoes, textiles and a long 
list of other products plead for protection 
by government action, with the labor unions 
joining in the chorus and for a time sub- 
merging their usual differences with the 
bosses. 

I get a certain wry amusement from the 
plea of manufacturer of pantyhose to Presi- 
dent Nixon for relief from a flood of foreign 
pantyhose which he says is washing over our 
shores. 

Things must be getting tough when even 
the pantyhose industry seeks governmental 
relief. 

Over in England when Rolls Royce fell into 
trouble the Prime Minister Heath talked tur- 
key: “Governments must rid themselves of 
the illusion that you can find the way to 
prosperity by pouring out the taxpayers’ 
money in perpetual subsidies for uneconomic 
ventures ... We must rid ourselves of 
the illusion that we can buy our way out of 
the problems of today by mortgaging the fu- 
ture.” 

The matter is before the House of Com- 
mons this week. Whether it will support 
Mr. Heath’s tough mood remains to be seen. 

Iam not one who believes the government 
should take over business, But I am not 
one who believes business is holy as long 
as it’s making money and that the govern- 
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ment should insure its profits when con- 
sumer demand falls. 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT RESI- 
DENTS—FEBRUARY 15, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my commentary on 
the President’s Economic Report to the 
Congress: 

THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC REPORT 


The President's Economic Report to the 
Congress predicts that 1971 will be a better 
year than last year, and that it will lead to a 
good year in 1972. 

His report translates this optimistic, but 
very general conclusion into specific targets. 
The President believes that the Gross Nation- 
al Product (the total of all goods and services 
produced in the U.S.) will total $1,065 bil- 
lion in 1971. This estimate goes considerably 
beyond the predictions of most non-govern- 
ment economists, who think the Gross Na- 
tional Product will range from $1,045 to 
$1,050 billion. 

The President believes that unemployment 
will be in the 4% percent range as we ap- 
proach 1972. Inflation, he says, should be 
running about 3 percent. We now have an 
unemployment rate of 6 percent, and we 
closed out 1970 with an inflation rate of 
more than 5 percent. 

The President's basic tool to bring about 
an improved economic growth is the Federal 
budget. He has submitted to the Congress a 
budget which calls for spending $229 billion 
in Fiscal Year 1972 (an increase of $16 bil- 
lion over the current fiscal year). He is 
planning on Federal revenues of $217 bil- 
lion ($23.4 billion more than the current 
fiscal year). He anticipates a deficit of $11.6 
billion, but most observers believe the deficit 
will be substantially more. 

The President has moved to an expansion- 
ary budget, believing that it is desirable to 
put it into a deficit in times of growing un- 
employment and sluggish economic ; 
The object is to spend money as if the coun- 
try was at full employment, and in that 
way, help to bring about full employment. 

Apart from the Federal budget, there is 
another important economic control—that 
of monetary policy, which is under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Reserve Board, not the 
President. The Board last year allowed a 
growth in the money supply of about 514 
percent, which is slightly higher than nor- 
mal, but not wildly expansionary. The Board 
will be coming under the pressure of the 
President and others to allow a more liberal 
growth—especially if the unemployment 
situation worsens. 

A third economic t50l is incomes policy, 
which generally means government inter- 
vention—short of wage and price controls— 
to limit increase in prices and wages. The 
President has flatly rejected wage and price 
controls, and most, but not all, economists 
agree with him. 

I have come to believe that in order to 
make significant progress against increases 
in wages and prices we must have an active 
incomes policy, one which is market oriented 
and aimed at reducing the pressures on 
spiraling costs and prices. The classical 
remedies have not worked well enough, or 
fast enough, to deal with this new problem 
in economics—persistent inflation in the face 
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of substantial unemployment. The following 
steps would be helpful: 

1. Continued jawboning by the President, 
letting both business and labor know that 
unwarranted wage and price boosts must 
stop. He has moved in this direction by es- 
tablishing a special collective bargaining 
commission for the construction industry, by 
requesting that the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors bring to his attention significant wage 
and price increases, and by his successful 
efforts to reduce Bethlehem Steel price 
increases. 

2. Opening up the construction unions, 
there is today an artificial scarcity of work- 
ers and a continued resistance to techno- 
logical progress. Some of the sharpest in- 
creases in wages have come from the con- 
struction industry. 

3. A new approach to our impor: policy, 
including liberalization of import quotas 
which have, in some instances, permitted 
American business to become non-competi- 
tive and raise prices easily. 

4. Increase competition. We should repeal 
or modify laws that prevent competition, fix 
prices, or place restrictions on buying. Gov- 
ernment power should be used to attack, not 
encourage, inflation that comes from monop- 
oly and oligopoly. 

5. Expansion of training programs to in- 
crease the supply of skilled workers. 

6. Improve the present available informa- 
tion on employment opportunities, utilizing 
a computerized job bank. 

7. Establishment of a high-level price and 
wage review board, with authority to investi- 
gate, advise and recommend (but not en- 
force) price and wage modifications. 


EFFORT TO SAVE THE WILD HORSE 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to protect, man- 
age, and control free-roaming horses and 
burros on public lands. My bill is similar 
to measures sponsored by more than 50 
other Members of the House, but is more 
extensive. 

In the 70 years since the beginning of 
this.century, the number of wild horses 
roaming the western grasslands has been 
reduced from an estimated 2 million to 
fewer than 17,000. This decimation of 
the horse population has resulted from 
their being hunted down for sport and 
slaughtered for pet food, as well as from 
epidemics of disease and starvation in 
the 1920’s and 1940’s. 

The plight of the mustangs has been 
brought to my attention in recent weeks 
by Mrs. Edwina Snow, publisher of the 
Oyster Bay Guardian, an excellent week- 
ly in my congressional district. In co- 
operation with Mrs. Daphne Murray of 
Upper Brookville and Mrs. Chris Watson 
of the Country Art Gallery in Locust Val- 
ley, Mrs. Snow has worked diligently to 
inform residents of Long Island’s North 
Shore of the impending extinction of 
these last wild mustangs and the urgent 
need to save them from slaughter. A 
benefit showing of “The Nobility of the 
Horse in Arts” at the Country Art Gal- 
lery was extended through February 10, 
and will open in an expanded version 
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at the Washington Gallery of Art on 
March 15. 

I am delighted by the initiative my 
constituents have shown in their efforts 
to save the wild horse, and will do every- 
thing I can to cooperate with them, For 
that reason, I am introducing today leg- 
islation recommended by the American 
Horse Protection Association, which gives 
the Secretary of the Interior exclusive 
jurisdiction over all free-roaming horses 
and burros not privately owned. The bill 
directs the Secretary to establish and 
maintain ranges for the protection of 
these herds on public lands, and calls for 
the maintenance of a thriving ecological 
balance on the ranges so as to preserve 
the integrity of the landscape and the 
natural habitat of the horses. 

My bill specifically instructs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to consult with, and 
seek the assistance of, the Secretary of 
Agriculture concerning any free-roam- 
ing horses or burros on public lands ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—this would include National Forest 
Service lands, for example. In addition, 
private landowners finding wild herds on 
their land could request that such herds 
be removed by agents of the Secretary 
of the Interior—but in no case would 
private landowners be authorized to dis- 
pose of, or harass, free-roaming horses or 
burros. 

Any person who violated regulations 
issued by the Secretary under this bill, 
permitted any of the mustangs to be 
processed into commercial products, or 
took possession of any of the horses could 
be fined not more than $1,000 and/or 
receive 1 year in prison. 

Presently, wild horses are virtually un- 
protected by law, despite their scarcity. 
Because they have been technically clas- 
sified as domestic animals gone wild— 
rather than as wildlife—they are covered 
neither by Federal or State laws pro- 
tecting wildlife, nor by laws protecting 
domestic animals. 

It is clear that we must take immedi- 
ate action to preserve the wild horse, 
symbol of the West and of the pioneer 
spirit of America, and save it from ex- 
tinction. I would hope that Congress will 
move swiftly. 


FIGURES ON TEXTILE IMPORTS 
SHOW CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the figures 
just released by the Northern Textile As- 
sociation on textile imports for 1970 are 
cause for grave concern. American in- 
dustry simply cannot continue to with- 
stand foreign dumping in a domestic 
market already competing with dollar-a- 
day wages existing in certain countries 
abroad. The Northern Textile Associa- 
tion reports that during 1970 imports of 
all textiles and apparel have increased 
by 23 percent and in the case of man- 
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made fiber textiles and apparel have in- 
creased by 54 percent. The trade deficit 
in textiles last year was $1.3 billion, up 
31 percent in 1 year. 

The repercussions in New England 
have been very serious and in many cases 
disastrous to small companies trying to 
stay alive but being forced to close their 
doors due to cheaply produced products 
from abroad. Thirty textile mills have 
been forced to shut down—leaving some 
6,000 workers jobless. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the membership 
to act now on badly needed trade leg- 
islation as a matter of the highest pri- 
ority. The threat to the jobs of thousands 
of American workers is very real and un- 
less we want to see additional factory 
closings, it is imperative that Congress 
not delay in granting needed relief to 
both the textile and shoe industries. 

The tabulation follows: 
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U.S. GENERAL IMPORTS OF COTTON, WOOL AND MANMADE FIBER MANUFACTURES CALENDAR YEARS 1964, 1968, AND 1970 
[In millions of square yards equivalent! 


Percent change 


1968 1970 1964-70 1968-70 


Yarns and fabrics: 


841.9 
102.0 
813.7 


1,757. 6 


720.0 +45 
71, 
1,514.3 


2, 305. 6 


806. 4 
107.4 
639.3 


1, 553.1 


$13.6 
96.9 
1, 237.2 
2,147.7 


1, 648.3 

209. 4 
1, 453.0 
3,310.7 


1, 533. 6 

168.2 
2,751.5 
4,453.3 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Textiles. 


Textile Mill Closings 


7 Employ- 
Location ment Location 


New Bedford Rayon.__.__ r 
Peitavino Silk Mill, Inc 
Connecticut: 
Ponemah Mills. 
The Aldon Spinning Mills Corp 
Maine: i 
Ames Textile Corp., Maine Spinning Co. Skowhegan 
Division. 
Crown Alexander, inc. 
West Point Pepperell, 
Division, 
New Hampshire: 
Abbott Worsted Mills 
Brampton Woolen Co. 
Cheshire Mills__ 
A. G, Dewey Co. 
Florence Milis... 
Abdon Mills Corp Gallant Manufacturin j 
Clinton Silk Mill... É J. P. Stevens & Co., hes 
J, P. Stevens & Co., Inc rem 00 Do. 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc... 3 aa Rhode Island; 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc, United Elastic Easthampton, Littleton, and Blezard Yarn Mills, tne. 
Division, Lowell, Pontiac Print Works, Inc.. 


Lano Knitting Mills: Sparling Mills, Inc... 
Weaving Mill... New Bedford Do. 
~ Millbury. 


Massachusetts: 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., 
Box Loom Division 
Paul Whitin Corp.. 
Stanrich Mills. 
New Hampshire: 
Wyandotte Industries. 
Rhode Island: 
French Worsted 
Greenville Finishing Corp 
Syntextils, inc 


„~ New Bedford. 
- Gilbertville. __ 
. North Oxford. 


Tattvilie.___. 
Talcottville... ._.. 


Rochester 
De 
inc, Sheeting Biddeford 


Total (7 mills, 2,467 employees) 


1970: 
Massachusetts: 


Spinning Mill. a Troy Yarn and Textile C 
Marriner & Co., Inc . Lawrence.. 


Total (30 mills, 5,984 employees). 


Source: Feb. 9, 1971, Northern Textile Association, 211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK BELL DOES IT AGAIN 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Telephone Co., which is responsible 
for the most out-of-order telephone net- 
work in the country, has just petitioned 
the Public Service Commission for the 
largest increase in local rates in its his- 
tory. This petition comes less than 6 
months after the Commission granted 
the phone company a $120.8 million an- 
nual rate increase which the company 
is presently contesting in the courts as 
not being enough. 

It cannot be denied that inflation and 
other factors exert pressure, even on the 
phone company. But a 29.1-percent rate 
increase, which is what the New York 
Telephone Co. has asked for, also creates 
inflationary pressure. To bring this in- 
crease into better focus, one should con- 
sider that the increase will raise the basic 


monthly charge for just having a phone 
from $6.08 to $7.85 in New York City; 
from $7.32 to $9.44 in Buffalo; and from 
$5.97 to $7.71 in Huntington, Long 
Island. 

It might be easier to accept New York 
Telephone’s arguments if it were not for 
the continued poor service that exists in 
New York City and other urban centers. 
These service difficulties, of course, not 
only affect residents of the New York 
metropolitan area but anyone else from 
New York State or from across the coun- 
try who calls New York City. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times to- 
day carried a well balanced editorial con- 
cerning the increase requested by New 
York Telephone. The editorial concludes 
by saying: 

It undoubtedly does cost more for the 
company to produce a dial tone; but it is up 
to the Public Service Commission to see to it 
that the caller will at least receive a dial 
tone, especially at higher prices. It must 


not cost more to get the same old wrong 
number—or no number at all. 


The full New York Times editorial 
follows: 


HIGHER Cost ror WRONG NUMBERS? 


The New York Telephone Company, whose 
service has so grossly deteriorated in recent 
years, yesterday petitioned the Public Sery- 
ice Commission for permission to charge 
higher rates. It gave a number of arguments 
for the increase, including one heavily 
touched with irony. Because its service is 
bad, the company said, additional revenues 
are required to improve it. 

The Public Service Commission will have 
to weigh these and other arguments in pub- 
lic hearings. It is beyond dispute that in- 
filiation takes a heavy toll, pushing up the 
cost both of labor and of equipment. Without 
an adequate return on investment, the tele- 
phone company claims it will not be able 
to attract the new investment required for 
expansion and upgrading to meet ever-in- 
creasing demands for telephone service. 

The company forecasts the need to spend 
$1 billion a year for the next ten years— 
“by far the largest construction and serv- 
ice program ever launched by any telephone 
company’’—to meet these demands. The com- 
pany’s petition for rate boosts approaching 
30 per cent includes a catalogue of other cost 
increases that deserve public attention and 
perhaps sympathy. The petition mentions 
that in recent years “prospective employes 
in greater numbers lack the basic skills, edu- 
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cational background or work habits that 
telephone work requires.” It notes that special 
instruction, lengthened training sessions, 
more on-the-job training and closer super- 
vision have all contributed to higher labor 
costs. Crime, vandalism and general unrest 
in urban areas have created the need for 
plant and personnel protection, again at 
added costs. 

None of these points can fairly be re- 
jected—though whether they justify the 
large rate increases sought by the company 
is something else again. It undoubtedly does 
cost more for the company to produce a 
dial tone; but it is up to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission to see to it that the caller 
will at least receive a dial tone, especially at 
higher prices. It must not cost more to get 
the same old wrong number—or no number at 
all. 


GENERAL HODSON’S INABILITY TO 
COPE WITH A RACIAL SITUATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in Oki- 
nawa a young officer in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps can be relieved of 
his assignment in 24 hours for refusing 
to shake hands with a planted black 
equal employment officer. But in Wash- 
ington, a Member of Congress encounters 
top brass runaround for 24 days in ob- 
taining the simple courtesy of a report 
of the so-called incident or the disposi- 
tion of Capt. Jerry Lane Finley's case. 
And nothing yet. 

Perhaps the justification for this mil- 
itary inefficiency at the “Penthouse” 
comes because the inquiry was directed 
to the Judge Advocate General, Kenneth 
J. Hodson, who as a lawyer is not in step 
with the military; and being naive about 
the duties of Congress, cannot relate to 
the role of an elected official inquiring 
as to the status of a constituent. 

With such a record of inefficiency and 
buckpassing in a routine manner. I 
shudder to think of the delays that would 
be encountered if the JAGC suffered a 
casualty. 

Certainly, the Judge Advocate General 
must have someone in his office—a cou- 
ple other generals or a civilian—who can 
translate military justice and assist him 
in obtaining and/or translating the 
facts. While I feel sure General Hodson 
and his military justice officers are busi- 
ly involved in equal employment it would 
still seem in fairness—even if not a policy 
of the JAGC—they could spare some time 
to present denial of the usual legal rights 
to a member of their corps. Further de- 
lays and denials but generate suspicions 
as to whether it is that an investigation 
report is not available or that a general 
is hiding the facts and fabricating the 
stories to cover up faulty and irresponsi- 
ble leadership in his command—or can 
it be that a two-star general who can 
find no rights for a captain under his 
command is frightened to death to re- 
port anything which might be detrimen- 
tal to a Negro captain from another 
command? 

Or it can be that under the new revo- 
lutionary procedures, it is the intent of 
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General Hodson to crucify his young 
southern captain to prove his freedom 
from bias toward a black captain who 
serves under a three-star general. 

Many a mother and father are watch- 
ing, General—make it good. 


THE DIRECT SELLING INDUSTRY 
HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, as the economy of our Nation 
continues in its decline and the unem- 
ployment rate continues to rise, more 
and more Americans are turning to a 
method of earning income that is as old 
as our Nation. 

Starting back in the 18th century, the 
concept of individuals traveling from 
community to community, from home to 
home, offering wares of one sort or an- 
other has been a reality. The “Yankee 
peddler” helped open up this country by 
making life a bit easier and more pleas- 
urable for frontier families. As the coun- 
try moved West, door to door salesmen 
followed, providing goods and services 
that would otherwise have been unavail- 
able. A tradition developed that con- 
tinues today and now the direct selling 
industry registers billions of dollars in 
sales per year while providing a source 
of income for millions of American men, 
women, and youths. 

Leading firms in the area belonging to 
the Direct Selling Association—DSA— 
subscribe to the principle that salesper- 
sons, by creating demands for goods, help 
provide the American people with em- 
ployment and the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living, and that those who devote 
their lives to selling are making impor- 
tant contributions to the welfare of our 
Nation. Individual sales representatives, 
numbering over 3,000,000, represent 2,500 
to 3,000 companies which do an annual 
sales volume of $3 to $5 billion. The 
marked trend which is easily discernible 
is an expansionist one with there being 
twice as many individuals who sell by 
personal contact in the home than there 
were 10 years ago. 

President Nixon recently recognized 
the vitality of this industry and the con- 
tributions it makes to the economy. In 
greeting the member firms of the DSA 
at their annual meeting, the President 
stated that— 

In the long tradition of in-home selling, 
the members of the Direct Selling Associa- 
tion offer convenience and service to the 
buyer, and provide important career op- 
portunities for all who seek immediate tan- 
gible results from their personal efforts. 


Mr. Nixon continued: 

You have done much to further the devel- 
opment of self-regulatory business practices 
that are among the most prized aspects of 
our free enterprise system. 


I wish to concur with the President’s 
observations. 

In addition to the economic contribu- 
tion that the industry makes to State, 
local, and Federal Government, it is also 
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keenly aware of its responsibilities to the 
consumer and seeks to take positive ac- 
tion to insure that deceptive and unethi- 
cal practices are, as far as practicable, 
eliminated. Recently, the DSA promul- 
gated a code of ethics and regulations 
which sets forth the fair and ethical 
principles and practices to which all 
member companies must adhere. In ad- 
dition, the mechanisms for implementing 
the code have also been established and 
the association is mandatorily required 
to initiate appropriate action with State 
or Federal enforcement agencies to right 
a wrong that has come to light. Ralph 
Nader recently held a seminar on what 
he termed “corporate whistle-blowing.” 
The Direct Selling Association has built 
this concept into its rules of procedure 
and has insured that unremedied viola- 
tions of their code of ethics will result 
in the offender being turned over to the 
proper Government agency for prosecu- 
tion. 

Consequently, it becomes apparent 
that we have here an industry group that 
clearly recognizes its contribution to the 
economy of our Nation, to the citizens it 
provides income opportunities for, and to 
the consumer whom it serves. The self- 
regulation of its member companies and 
the swift action taken against fiy-by- 
night operations by the association and 
its member firms is to be encouraged and 
commended. As the industry continues to 
grow, every effort must be made to insure 
that the opportunities for citizens to par- 
ticipate and eam an income are not un- 
duly bridled by well-intentioned but im- 
practical licensing or registration proce- 
dures. Recruitment of sellers who deal 
directly with the public in the home 
should not be unfairly restricted. Let us 
be mindful of the actions we take and 
recognize that the direct selling industry 
has made great contributions to our so- 
ciety and under the very able leadership 
of DSA’s Chairman of the Board Cabell 
Brand of the Stuart McGuire Co. and of 
the association’s own dynamic President 
J. Robert Brouse, will continue to do so 
in the future. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, during these impressive days in Feb- 
ruary when we celebrate the birthdays of 
our beloved heroes, Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, as well as observing a heart- 
warming St. Valentine’s Day, we should 
remind ourselves of the deep significance 
of the observance of another memorable 
event which took place 53 years ago yes- 
terday. I refer to the Declaration of Lith- 
uanian Independence, which is so mean- 
ingful to our loyal American citizens of 
Lithuanian birth or extraction. 

Three years ago when so many of us 
joined with Lithuanian-American orga- 
nizations in celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian Independence we 
had high hopes that the drab and ad- 
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verse conditions to which the Lithuanian 
people were being subjected would be 
improved. Unfortunately our hopes have 
been in vain. 

Lithuania today is but one of the Com- 
munist Russian colonies, cruelly taxed 
and ruthlessly ruled by Red bosses. That 
glorious feeling of freedom and self- 
determination which the people of Lith- 
uania enjoyed from 1918 to 1940 is now 
but a memory to those old enough to 
remember it. The job of independence 
has had to give way to the sadness of 
enslavement, The happiness of freedom 
has been supplanted by the sorrow of 
serfdom imposed by the Soviets upon a 
people who still prize independence and 
yearn for freedom. 

Our friends in Lithuania today are 
subjected to the most vicious kinds of 
colonial tyranny. They suffer unbearable 
taxation with no representation. They 
must sell the products of their own hands 
and fields to the Russians at below stand- 
ard prices and often below the costs of 
production. They must buy essential 
commodities back from Russia at ex- 
orbitant prices. To protest is to risk life 
itself, for the Soviets employ sinister 
methods of obtaining strict compliance 
with their mandates. Death sentences for 
disobedience are common, as demon- 
strated by the recent sentences to death 
of Simokatis Wytautas and and Grazyna 
for attempted hijacking in Vilnius. 

Secret methods were recently employed 
to cause several young scholars to dis- 
appear. Other youths have been deport- 
ed to Siberia. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the hopes we held for 
an improvement in the situation faced 
by our Lithuanian friends have not come 
to pass; rather, their plight has worsened 
and the future outlook for them is equal- 
ly grim. 

The tragic event which took place some 
weeks ago here at home has not given 
the Lithuanian people much assurance of 
our interest and sympathy. I feel a deep 
sense of shame in even mentioning our 
colossal blunder in handling the appeal 
for help of Simas Kudirka, the Soviet 
Lithuanian radio operator who escaped 
from a Russian ship in our own waters 
and sought asylum aboard one of our 
Coast Guard vessels. 

The inept and unforgivable acts of 
our own officials in turning over this man 
to his bestial shipmates to beat and mis- 
treat have done much to dishearten an 
already discouraged people. Only by a 
show of positive action in their behalf wiil 
these people—our long-time friends— 
be able to overlook the stupidity of our 
recent shameful faux pas. 

We should do our utmost to utilize 
every economic, every political, and every 
cultural asset at our command to dem- 
onstrate to our friends in Lithuania 
that Americans remain steadfast in their 
affection for them and determined in 
their efforts to help regain the inde- 
pendence which Russia so blatantly stole 
from them in 1940. I was pleased to note 
that our Secretary of State saw fit to 
send Mr. Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d’Af- 
faires of the Lithuanian Legation, a 
warm note of best wishes and a reaffir- 
mation of this Nation’s support for Lith- 
uania’s right of self-determination. Mr. 
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Speaker, I include Secretary of State 
Roger’s letter for the attention of the 
Members of the House: 

DEAR MR. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: As the Lithu- 
anian people commemorate the 53rd anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s independence, it is my 
sincere pleasure to extend to you best wishes 
on behalf of the Government and people of 
the United States. 

Lithuania’s history is the record of a long 
struggle against foreign domination. In 1918, 
that struggle culminated in the bright flame 
of national independence when Lithuania 
took its rightful place among the nations of 
Europe. That flame was tragically extin- 
guished only 22 years later when Lithuania 
was forcibly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, the spirit of the Lithu- 
anian people has remained undaunted, and 
their hopes for a restoration of national in- 
dependence has never waivered. Their cour- 
age and patriotic determination which have 
sustained the goal have been the inspira- 
tion for all who cherish freedom. 

The American people understand and sym- 
pathize with the desire of the Lithuanian 
people to be masters of their own destiny. 
The United States Government, by its con- 
tinued non-recognition of the forcible in- 
corporation of Lithuania, affirms its support 
for Lithuania’s right of self-determination. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I urge all 
my colleagues, in fact I urge all Ameri- 
cans to give personal endorsement of 
Secretary Rogers’ pledge of support to 
our Lithuanian friends. We should all 
do our utmost individually and in coop- 
eration with our patriotice Lithuanian 
American organizations and the captive 
nations’ groups to seek redress for the il- 
legal Soviet annexation of Lithuania and 
to the limit of our ability to further the 
return of independence to a nation so 
richly deserving of it. Meantime, we must 
remain steadfast in maintaining the pol- 
icy established by President Truman of 
refusing recognition of the forcefully im- 
posed and illegal annexation. 

I commend the officers and members 
of the Lithuanian-American organiza- 
tions for their determined pursuit of re- 
dress for their suffering relatives and 
friends. I wish them every success in 
their continued endeavors and I pledge 
anew my own help in their behalf. 


REV. JOAQUIN PINTO DE ANDRADE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who has had the opportunity to talk with 
the leaders of the independent African 
nations knows that one issue is para- 
mount to them: the issue of racism, 
especially as it is manifest in the white 
minority regimes, colonial or independ- 
ent, in Africa. 

While speaking out against racism 
serves our foreign policy aims in black 
Africa, this is not the principle reason 
for combating racism. Racism is wrong. 
It is contrary to the professed principles 
of our Nation and we should not accept 
it anywhere. 
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A week ago, I joined 54 colleagues in 
deploring the arrest and detention of the 
Very Reverend Gonville Aubie ffrench- 
Beytagh by the racist South African 
Government. 

Today, I ask permission to place in the 
Recor a February 12 New York Times 
story by Marvin Howe. It concerns the 
charges the Portuguese Government has 
lodged against another African clergy- 
man. As in the ffrench-Beytagh case, 
serious violations of due process of law 
are involved. The trial of the Reverend 
Joaquin Pinto de Andrade, former chan- 
cellor of the archdiocese of Luanda, An- 
gola, too, “is a cause for anguish to men 
everywhere who believe in liberty, jus- 
tice, and due process of law.” 

It is a sad commentary on the affairs of 
southern Africa that within a week’s 
time, the above words can be applied to 
the cases of two clergymen, each caught 
up in the legal system of a country en- 
gaged in suppressing majority black 
rights in Africa—Portugal in the Pinto 
de Andrade case, and South Africa in the 
ffrench-Beytagh case. 

Father Pinto de Andrade was banished 
from Angola a decade ago. A principal 
charge against him is that he was nomi- 
nated in 1962, while he was in a political 
prison in Lisbon, as “honorary president” 
of the Angolan nationalist movement. 

Mario Brochado Coelho, Father Pinto 
de Andrade’s lawyer, declared in court: 

His only crime is that he is Negro, Angolan, 
well-educated and non-subservient. 


In the Portuguese colonies these are 
indeed serious charges. 
The article follows: 


PORTUGAL TRIES ANGOLAN PrrestT—MULATTO 
DENIES Any LINK WrrH NATIONALIST 
GROUP 

(By Marvine Howe) 


Lisson, February 11—A former chancellor 
of the Archdiocese of Luanda, Angola, went 
on trial here today on charges that he was 
connected with the nationalist movement in 
that Portuguese African colony. 

The defendant, the Rev. Joaquin Pinto de 
Andrade, a mulatto, denied the charges and 
said that he was a victim of racist persecu- 
tion. 

Father Pinto de Andrade, who is 43 years 
old, has experienced deportation, prison 
without trial, rearrest upon release, house 
arrest, restricted residence and constant 
police harassment since June, 1960. 

“His only crime is that he is Negro, 
Angolan, well-educated and nonsubservient,” 
his defense lawyer, Mario Brochado Coelho, 
declared in court. 

Some 200 people, mostly mulattoes, waited 
for several hours in the corridors of the 17th- 
century monastery that serves as the Boa 
Hora courthouse. But only 24 seats were 
available for the public and six for news- 
papermen. Half of the public gallery was 
taken up by plainclothesmen. The police then 
removed from the courthouse members of the 
public who remained unseated. 

This is the second political trial of a priest 
opposed to the wars in Portuguese Africa. In 
Oporto, Portugal, the Rev. Mario Pais de 
Oliveira, a white priest who served as a chap- 
lain in Portuguese Guinea, has been accused 
of preaching against the wars and is expect- 
ed to be sentenced tomorrow. 

Father Pinto de Andrade was one of nine 
priests banished from Angola, in West Africa, 
in the troubled period during the nationalist 
uprising there a decade ago. Two died in 
exile, and restrictions on the others were 
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eased recently, with the exception of Father 
Pinto de Andrade. 
ORGANIZATION TERMED SUBVERSIVE 


His case is delicate because he is a brother 
of Dr. Mario Pinto de Andrade, a leader of 
the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola, which is fought by Portuguese forces. 
The police are said to have seized correspond- 
ence between the brothers. 

One of the principal charges against Fa- 
ther Pinto de Andrade was his nomination as 
“honorary president” of the Angolan nation- 
alist movement in 1962 while he was in a 
political prison in Lisbon. 

The charge describes the Popular Move- 
ment as “a secret, illicit organization of sub- 
versive nature, aiming through violent 
means, namely acts of terrorism, to obtain 
the separation of the overseas province of 
Angola from the mother country and there- 
by alter the political Constitution of the 
Portuguese state by illegal means.” 

Mr. Brochado Coelho denied charges that 
the priest had had any connection with the 
movement and emphasized that his nomi- 
nation as honorary president could not have 
been a reward for services performed since 
he had been under close police surveillance 
since 1959. 

Four foreign lawyers were authorized to 
attend the opening of the trial. They repre- 
sent the International Association of Demo- 
cratic Jurists, the Belgian League of Human 
Rights and Amnesty International, a private 
organization conceived with political pris- 
oners all over the world. 

Besides Father Pinto de Andrade, nine 
persons went on trial today for connection 
with the Popular Movement. Two are white. 
Seven were born in Angola, one in the Cape 
Verde Islands and one in Portugal. The pris- 
oners include a doctor, several students and 
two young women. 

ARRESTS IN LUANDA 

The trial is connected with mass arrests in 
Luanda. Angola’s capital, over a year ago, 
according to court sources, Some 70 arrested 
Angolan blacks and mulattoes are said to 
have been sent to prison camps without trial. 

The Government-controlled press in Por- 
tugal has not reported the arrests. The Gov- 
ernment contends that there is no national- 
ist movement in Angola and that the guer- 
rilla activity is the work of Communist- 
backed extremists outside the country. 

Throughout their detention the Angolan 
priests have denied any direct or indirect role 
in the guerrilla movement. However, they 
openly opposed discrimination the Portu- 
guese African territories and called for free- 
dom for the Angolans. 

Father Pinto de Andrade, a slender quiet 
man, is fond of poetry and art. As chancellor 
of the Luanda Archdiocese, he was the chief 
administrative officer. 

He holds a doctorate in theology and philo- 
sophy from the Gregorian University of 
Rome. Before his banishment from Angola, 
he was editor in chief of the archdiocesan 
weekly newspaper, The Apostolate. 


HAWAII COUNTY DEMOCRATS TELL 
WHY NIXON ADMINISTRATION 
IS TO BLAME FOR FAILING TO 
CURB THE INFLATIONARY RE- 
CESSION 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 
OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 
Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the Hawaii 


County Committee of the Democratic 
Party on January 27, 1971, adopted a 
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position statement that is the most ac- 
curate summary I have seen on why the 
Nixon administration is to blame for re- 
cession and inflation simultaneously. 

The Hawaii County Democrats cor- 
rectly point out that the working people 
of this country have to pick up the tab 
for our economic difficulties. 

With unemployment at disastrous 
levels and thousands of businesses on the 
brink of failure, it is imperative that the 
administration be made to see its mis- 
takes. 

The statement by the Hawaii County 
Democrats follows: 

Curs INFLATION 


(A position statement adopted by the Hawali 
County Committee of the Democratic 
Party, January 27, 1971) 

After two years in office, President Nixon 
has accomplished a feat believed to be im- 
possible: simultaneously he brought about 
runaway inflation and rising unemployment. 
His economic advisors told him to fight in- 
flation with unemployment, but it isn’t 
working out as they predicted. 

More than five million people are now job- 
less, of whom two million were thrown out 
of work in 1970. The overall unemployment 
rate is now close to 6% of the labor force, 
but for weaker segments of society it is ma- 
terlally greater: 10% for unskilled laborers, 
16% for white teenagers and 32% for black 
teenagers. 

Economic growth, measured in terms of 
output of goods and services, is down. Profits 
of small business have been squeezed, and 
business failures are plentiful. The stock 
market behaved more erratically than at any 
time since 1929. 

The economic policies of the President and 
his advisors—carved out by major indus- 
trialists and financiers—have been specifi- 
cally designed so that working people will 
pick up the tab for the nation’s economic 
difficulties, through increased unemploy- 
ment, regressive taxation, higher interest 
rates and cutbacks in domestic spending. 
The President steadfastly refuses to put the 
prestige of his office behind wage, price and 
profit guidelines. 

Time and again the nation has been told 
that unions and high wages are the cause of 
inflation. Hard economic facts do not sup- 
port this allegation. Labor costs per unit 
have increased only slightly in the past year 
and even less in 1968 and 1969. Real wages 
have actually been falling. 

Actually, current high prices for manu- 
factured goods reflect the monopolistic na- 
ture of the American economy. Prices for all 
major commodities are fixed or “adminis- 
tered” by a few major producers. When Beth- 
lehem Steel or General Motors raise prices 
other corporations quickly follow suit. 

Perhaps the greatest single inflationary 
factor in the past two years has been the in- 
crease in interest rates. When on June 9, 
1969, the nation’s bankers raised the prime 
interest rate a full percentage point, the 
Nixon Administration did nothing to halt 
this conspiracy. On the contrary, it hailed 
high interest rates and “tight money” as a 
device for halting inflation. 

One percentage point does not sound like 
much but it boosts interest payments 10% 
for the average home owner. Since the na- 
tion's debtors owe $1.5 trillion, an extra per- 
centage point puts $15 billion more per year 
into the pockets of moneylenders. It is no 
wonder that the nation’s biggest banks re- 
ported record profits in 1970. 

The policy of the Administration seems to 
be that inflation occurs when working people 
ask for wage increases but when banks raise 
interest rates—which boosts the price of 
everything, that corrects inflation! 
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A Democratic Congress gave the President 
legal authority to control the amount of busi- 
ness and consumer borrowing and to bring 
down home mortgage costs, thereby regulat- 
ing spending directly rather than relying on 
high interest rates and tight money. But the 
President refused to use this power, 

The higher interest rates enriched the 
banks, but placed a tremendous burden on 
small businessmen, homeowners, wage earn- 
ers who must borrow for emergencies, and 
taxpayers who foot the bill on the national 
debt. It’s quite painful to be gouged like 
that, especially when given the phony reason 
the high interest rates save the country from 
inflation, 

Furthermore, President Nixon reduced Fed- 
eral spending on social programs, allegedly 
to fight inflation. He vetoed bills providing 
funds for education and health research, 
training for family doctors, and wage in- 
creases for federal blue-collar workers. At the 
same time, however, he requested funds for 
such non-essential spending as anti-ballis- 
tic missiles, and supersonic transports, and 
he refused to veto a bill which authorized 
more than $1 billion for Navy ships he had 
not even asked for. He refused to repeal or 
modify the oil import program even though 
this was recommended by his specially ap- 
pointed commission. 

Excessive military spending is universally 
recognized as the single most overall cause 
of inflation. Some $30 to $40 billion goes 
down the drain each year in Indochina while 
an equal amount is spent on military goods 
and services elsewhere. The millions of work- 
ers in “defense” industries receive wages but 
they do not produce consumer goods. The 
thing they produce are either destroyed in 
war or await replacement by more sophisti- 
cated weapons. This causes an inflationary 
pressure because the supply of consumer 
goods is limited. 

Spending for defense has caused sharp 
cutbacks in outlays for domestic use. Home, 
school and hospital construction has fallen 
sharply. Public works projects are delayed or 
stopped indefinitely. Aid to education, to the 
elderly and indigent has been minimized. 

When Congress finally got around to mak- 
ing minimum cuts in defense spending, the 
Administration made no plans to provide pro- 
ductive employment to the thousands of 
workers laid off. Although the President 
promises that combat troops will be with- 
drawn from Indochina, few steps are be- 
ing taken to convert the economy to a peace- 
time footing. 

As the economic recession deepened, pres- 
sure was exerted on Congress to pass re- 
strictive legislation which would reduce im- 
ports of certain goods and products (textiles 
and shoes). Such legislation would boost the 
consumer price of the restricted products and 
ignite trade wars which would have a fur- 
ther disastrous effect on prices and employ- 
ment. 

During its two years in office the Nixon 
Administration has not been able to achieve 
price stability without increasing unem- 
ployment. It has not been willing to curb 
growing concentrations of wealth while mil- 
lions of people sink deeper into poverty. It 
has not provided orderly economic expan- 
sion at home. And it has expanded U.S. eco- 
nomic intervention abroad. 

Alarmed at the stagnant and demoralized 
state of the nation, the Hawaii County Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party urges Con- 
gress to consider and enact measures which 
will curb inflation and stimulate production 
and employment, such as: 

1. Cutbacks in defense spending and a defi- 
nite timetable for ending the war in Indo- 
china. 

2. Increase in domestic programs and 
spending for housing, medical care, educa- 
tion, ending air and water pollution, and in- 
crease in public work programs to provide 
necessary employment and public services. 
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3. Transform economic anarchy into rea- 
sonable order by establishing general stand- 
ards or guidelines for behavior of prices, 
wages, profits, dividends aind other income. 

4. Lower interest rates and establish 
greater public control over the banking 
industry. 

5. End the oll import program and take 
other steps to expand free trade on a world- 
wide basis. 

6. Place greater controls on American cor- 
porations operating abroad at the expense 
of jobs and incomes of American workers, 

7. Strict enforcement of anti-trust laws 
and other steps to curb the growing trend to- 
ward economic monopoly in the nation, 


SCHOOL CHIEF BARS CUT IN 
FEDERAL AID TO POOR 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Nixon in his state of the Union ad- 
dress last month painted a broad, and 
vague picture of Federal reorganization. 
Included among his proposals was a plan 
to distribute Federal funds to State and 
local govexnments and school districts 
and allow them to make decisions about 
specific funding of programs. 

Since Mr. Nixon’s address, the details 
of his proposed revenue sharing have 
been slowly filtering down through the 
administration. Little by little, from vari- 
ous offices and officials small pieces of 
the large puzzle have been made public. 

Typical of this filtering process was 
the unusual interview “invited’’ by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Sidney 
P. Marland, Jr., recently. Although this 
interview alone will not supply details for 
Congress to evaluate the entire proposal, 
it appears that only through bits and 
pieces such as this will the entire puzzle 
of revenue sharing become public record. 

I include the interview at this point 
in the Recorp as it appeared in the 
Wednesday, February 10, 1971, edition of 
the Washington Post: 

SCHOOL CHIEF Bars CUT IN FEDERAL 
AID To Poor 
(By Peter Milius) 

President Nixon's special revenue-sharing 
plan will preserve for the nation’s poor at 
least as much federal education aid as they 
are getting now, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Sidney P. Marland Jr. said yesterday. 

“We are not,” he said, “simply going to put 
this money out on a stump and turn our 
backs.” 

The plan will, as the President said when 
he outlined it in his State of the Union and 
budget messages, simplify and consolidate 
many current programs, and turn over more 
money to the states to use as they see fit, 
with fewer strings attached. 

But it will not, Marland said in an inter- 
view, go quite as far in that direction as 
some critics fear and have said. 

It will earmark as much federal aid for the 
poor as is earmarked now—more than half 
of the total. And the states, Marland said, 
though they will have the right to reallocate 
some funds—use some vocational money for 
textbooks, for example—will not have the 
right to spend funds for the poor on other 
students. 

The commissioner granted the interview— 
invited it, actually—to dispel what he called 
“misimpressions” of the President’s plan that 
are making it harder to sell both in public 
and in Congress. 
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Details of the revenue-sharing plan have 
not been announced—most are still being 
worked out—and Marland said that it will 
be three months before the proposal is sent 
to Congress. 

But when it is sent, he said, “itis going to 
have national priorities clearly reflected.” 

The plan is to take the current pantryful 
of federal programs—about 75 at last count, 
many of them narrow in their purpose, most 
of them legacies from Great Society days— 
and lump them into five new, broader-pur- 
pose block grants to the states, for vocational 
education, aid to federally impacted districts, 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped, and 
“educational support,” things like textbooks 
and equipment, 

Still undecided are all sorts of basic ques- 
tions: such things as which old programs 
would be merged into which new categories, 
how large an appropriation would be re- 
quested in each new field and, perhaps of 
greatest interest in Congress, how the money 
in each field would be divided among the 
states. 

Even more acute, and still undecided, are 
the related questions of how to divide funds 
within states, how to assure funds to big 
cities, how to save some for Catholic schools, 
whether to set aside any money for the poor 
in such fields as vocational training, 

Marland has task forces at work on all 
these issues, The church-state and big-city 
problems are especially troublesome, Neither 
the Catholics nor the cities are happy with 
their treatment now by most state govern- 
ments—and both have the votes, if not to 
block, then certainly to make great trouble 
for education bills in Congress. 

The Johnson administration, in its bills, 
was only barely able to find distribution for- 
mulas thta the cities and the Catholics ac- 
cepted. The Nixon proposal means finding 
new ones, And that, too, Marland said yester- 
day, means putting some strings on federal 
funds, 

The President’s plan, the commissioner 
said, does not contemplate abandonment of 
federal “stewardship” in education. 

Each district’s share of funds for the poor, 
he noted, would still be governed by federal 
formula, based on how many poor children it 
has, The states could not change that, “We 
want to be sure that the money reaches the 
poor, and the cities.” 

Each district also would still be required 
to meet federal standards in using this 
money, Marland observed, It could not divert 
the money to other students, and would have 
to use it as a distinct extra for poor children. 

The commisisoner said that the plan may 
also require the states to set aside some voca- 
tional funds for poor children, Congress put 
such a set-aside provision in the law three 
years ago, because of a fear that the states 
were giving short shrift to the poor. 

Marland said that the states would be able 
to transfer 15 or 20 percent of the funds from 
one category to another, from vocational 
training to the handicapped, for example. 
The only exception would be the funds for 
the poor, where there could be “no cuts, only 
additions.” It is unsettled whether the local 
school districts would have the same latitude. 

One other new feature in the plan, Mar- 
land said, may be incentive grants. The 
government would provide bonuses to states 
for meeting performance standards. But the 
states, Marland said, would set those per- 
formance standards themselves. 


SAL SI PUEDES 


HON. JAMES G. HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, “Sal Si 
Puedes” is an expression, a phrase, and, 
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in many places, a name for a neighbor- 
hood. It means, with all the bitterness 
you can elicit from three short words, 
“Get out if you can.” It is what Chicanos 
from one end of America to another call 
the barrios in which they live. 

If you have seen the barrios of many 
of our great urban centers—and they are 
not all in the Southwest or the West, by 
any means—you can understand the 
urgency in the slogan “sal si puedes.” 
Getting out, getting away, getting a new 
start, may seem to some of the human 
beings crowded into the narrow streets 
and the too-small apartments and the 
neglected schools of the barrios, an im- 
perative beyond any other. 

Yet not everyone gets out. Not every- 
one saves himself. A few truly great men 
stay among their fellow men determined 
not to rise from the poor, but to rise 
with the poor. 

Such a man is Cesar Chavez, director 
of the United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, AFL-CIO. The seldom- 
told story of his own personal history, 
and how he came to the cause of the 
farm worker—or rather, Mr. Speaker, 
how he came to the cause of justice—is 
movingly told in a profile which appeared 
in the February 1971 issue of American 
Labor. 

I insert this article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

THe MAN 


“Judge me, oh Lord,” said David (Psalm 
26) “for I have walked in mine integrity. 
Examine me and prove me, try the reins of 
my heart.” 

Would that it were all that simple in man's 
own judgment of his fellowman for—to 
quote again from the Old Testament—“each 
of us is fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
and a thousand understandings are less than 
a leaf in the forest known as character, 

The poet is there in Cesar Chavez. The 
mystic walks side-by-side with the picketer 
and one facet of his nature colors the other. 
Mahatma Gandhi is there fighting non- 
violently for change and the Pied Piper who 
can gather to his side an army of totally 
committed followers willing to give him 
round-the-clock labors at no pay. 

Another David is this subject—with darker 
skin, perhaps, and of different ancestry— 
waging another war on another battlefield 
for the oppressed masses that are of his 
blood and time, repeating the biblical story 
and conquering his own Goliath on a differ- 
ent acre of land. 

What constitutes a business executive, or 
whether Cesar Chavez can ever fit into that 
suit, is another matter—perhaps of little 
consequence at this point—for the movement 
he heads is far more a spiritual than a dollar- 
oriented one whose bonds of cohesiveness lie 
solidly in the magnetism of a singular per- 
sonal force. 

Try to fit him into a niche and the mold 
breaks, By some, he is hailed as the greatest 
single entity ever to take up the cause of 
the farm workers and the one most likely to 
make it the first viable union of its kind. 
By his own cousin Manuel, he was considered 
originally as a calculating long-range plan- 
ner moving in on a good thing that would 
one day make him rich enough to retire to 
a villa in Mexico. That same Manuel now— 
in Chavez’ own words—‘“is probably the best 
organizer we have today.” 

By the AFL-CIO unions, Chavez is reck- 
oned as the ablest and most charismatic 
figure ever to pick a grape. To the growers, 
he’s the worst menace ever to hit the in- 
dustry. To the press, he’s the kind of copy 
editors dream about. To the public at large, 
he’s the eloquent voice of protest for a ne- 
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glected minority and one who has given 
that minority a greater measure of respect 
and dignity than anyone has attained for it 
before. 

FORTY ACRES 

The compound of buildings that houses the 
national offices of the UFWOC is on the out- 
skirts of Delano, California, on a plot of 40 
acres fronting the city dump. The name of 
the property is derived from the size of the 
land which was purchased in 1966 by the 
UFWOC through a “dummy” for even real- 
estate facing the dump was not for sale to 
Chavez and his brother Mexican-Americans 
on their own. When the garbage is burning, 
the aroma is 3 little less than fragrant to a 
one-time visitor, but as one of the men in 
office observed: “after a while you get used 
to it and don’t even know it’s there, Besides,” 
he added, “we’ve got more important things 
to think about.” 

The administration building, erected by 
the free labor of many unionists in many 
fields, is a one-story affair of perhaps 4,000 
sq. ft.—if that. The waiting room has about 
a dozen or so chairs of aluminum and vinyl 
in different colors and styles that look in the 
aggregate more like a series of individual 
donations than any cohesive effort at de- 
sign. The very diversity somehow symbolizes 
brotherhood. 

The “private office” of the director cannot 
be larger than 5’ by 8’. Crowded in it is a 
desk of about 3 ft. by 2 ft., hand-made by 
his brother Richard, who was a carpenter, 
which takes up practically the entire side of 
the right wall as one enters the cubicle. A 
half-length curtain hangs over a smallish 
window. On the far wall is a bookcase which 
runs from the window to the door at the 
rear. On the top of the bookcase stands a 
porcelain statue of the Virgin Mary plus a 
number of photographs and personal knick- 
knacks. Completing the furnishings are a 
hard-backed chair and a rocker. The writer 
has seen many unpretentious offices before, 
but nothing quite as small and stark as this. 

It stands at the extreme right of the build- 
ing as one faces it and there were worries 
that it might be too exposed a spot for a 
man whose life has been many times endan- 
gered. But Chavez, with a “Que sera sera” 
fatalism, took it anyway. 

Chavez rose with some difficulty to shake 
hands and to a look of concern responded 
simply, “my back is acting up today,” after 
which statement he gave it no more con- 
versation, 

Queriled as to how he might like the Inter- 
view to be conducted, “Ask whatever you 
like,” he replied with a quick smile, "I do 
better, I think, with direct questions.” 

That, therefore, was the way it was done. 


FEOM THE TOP 


Conversation was slow at the start. Not 
that there was any false humility in the man 
but he appeared a bit uncomfortable speak- 
ing of and about himself. 

Taking it from the beginning, Cesar E. 
(Estrada) Chavez was born March 31, 1927, 
in the North Gila Valley of Arizona about 16 
miles outside of Yuma. He was the eldest son 
and the second of five children given to 
Librado Chavez and his wife Juana Estrada, 
both natives of Chihuahua, one of the Mex- 
ican towns along the border. 

Cesar’s grandfather, Cesarlo. (after whom 
he was named) had come to the Gila Valley 
some years after the turn of the century and 
had originally homesteaded a few hundred 
acres there. But as his family reached ma- 
turity—he had 17 chiidren—and as each 
went off on his own, “Pretty soon,” said 
Chavez with a big grin, “collectively, we had 
a lot of land in that valley.” 

Had the big depression not come along 
when it did and had the animosity towards 
the “wetbacks” been a Httle less severe, 
young Cesar might have remained in Ari- 
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zona, finished school and ultimately might 
have wound up in a completely different type 
of calling. But whoever presses the buttons 
had other plans for his future. 


UPROOTED AT TEN 


His father’s loans at the bank were not re- 
newed; the land was ultimately reclaimed 
for back taxes and Cesar—less than ten years 
old—was uprooted with his brothers and sis- 
ters to make the overland journey to Cali- 
fornia where—almost immediately—he be- 
came part of the faceless migrant stream 
working the crops throughout the state. 

The going wages then were all of 12 cents 
an hour for adult farm workers. Chavez, the 
boy, got 8 cents an hour. Further steady 
formal education (he had completed the 
fourth grade) was not to be his. Migrant 
farm workers did not stay long enough in 
any one place to make that possible. More 
than that—the pittance that the children 
earned was essential for family survival. Such 
intermittent schooling as he might have at- 
tained between work sessions might have put 
him two or three years ahead—no more. 

The next seven years for young Chavez 
were a repetition of the first; one crop fin- 
ished, then on to another. “I picked every- 
thing under the sun in California—except 
pockets,” he said of that period, with no bit- 
terness in his voice—a fact which made the 
observation perhaps even more poignant, 

Home at that time—when the family was 
home—was in a barrio of San Jose called Sal 
Si Puedes. Barrio, in Spanish, in the literal 
sense, means section or neighborhood. A 
closer translation, in this instance, would be 
slum, Sal Si Puedes means Get out if you can. 

History does not record what genius cre- 
ated this name (there are many “Sal Si 
Puedes” stretching from central California 
to the southern tip of Argentina) but it is 
indicative of the ironic sense of humor in- 
herent in the Spanish psyche—in so many 
ways—a completely different and fascinating 
phenomenon of its own. 

Chavez got out as best he could when he 
was about 17, by joining the Navy in 1944, re- 
turning (honorably discharged) two years 
later as a seaman, first class. 

On why he returned to Sal Si Puedes in- 
stead of seeking a career in the navy—a call- 
ing which might offer him better opportuni- 
ties and benefits than the one given to a 
farm worker or most any resident of the 
barrio, Chavez ran a finger over his lip and 
shook his head slowly. 

‘It was home,” he said, “and I wanted 
to be home.” 

Did he return to the life of a farm worker 
almost immediately? 

Yes, he did. 

Wasn't there there anything more profitable 
he could find? 

He didn't look. And besides—what other 
opportunities were there then for a Mexi- 
can-American with only four years of school- 


ing? 
CIGARETTES AND MARRIAGE 


As he saw it, God disposes and it all 
worked out for the best. Fate, he felt, (which 
moved him to the decision to return home) 
brought him to the girl who was to be his 
wife, for if he had not gone back to the 
fields, he might never have wound up in 
Delano and never met Helen Fabela who was 
to become the kind of a life partner few men 
have the fortune to possess. 

“T was a pretty heavy smoker at the time,” 
Chavez smiled, (he has since kicked the 
habit) “so I went into this supermarket in 
Delano to buy a pack of cigarettes.” He moved 
a bit in his chair to make himself more com- 
fortable. 

“Cigarettes were hard. to come by in those 
days. They didn't have them openly displayed 
like they do now. They used to keep them 
under the counter and give them out a pack 
at a time. And you had to be.a steady cus- 
tomer or they were out of them.” 
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And there was this young lady telling him 
just that very thing. 

Chavez crossed his fingers as he leaned 
forward in his chair, obviously enjoying the 
moment. 

“Well,” he laughed, “I finally persuaded 
her to take a closer look.” 

Two years later, Helen Fabela became his 
wife. She has given her husband eight chil- 
dren, has worked in the fields to help put 
bread on the table for her family while 
Chavez often went without food, himself, in 
his early efforts to help provide a better life 
for the farm workers, Even today she works 
round the clock for the $5.00 a week paid to 
all UFWOC employees alike. As with her hus- 
band la causa has become her own, 

Of those moments of disagreement that are 
part of any normal married relationship, 
Chayez summed up his wife’s personality 
with an almost boyish grin. “She’s the 
daughter of a former Colonel in Pancho Vil- 
la’s army,” he said, “And she has her father’s 
‘non-violent’ temperament.” 


CIGARETTES AND A JOB 


Somewhere in 1952, Chavez had a meeting 
with a man who was to change his thinking 
patterns drastically over the next decade and 
whose later actions—in a sense—were to 
plunge him into the work to which he now 
devotes his life. 

The man was Fred Ross who had come out 
of Chicago and was trying to organize Mexi- 
can-Americans in the barrios of California 
for a socio-political group known as The 
Community Service Organization (CSO). 

One of the names given to Ross by Father 
Donald McDonnell, priest of the only Catho- 
lic church in the barrio was that of Cesar 
Chavez. A charitable organization, the CSO’s 
functions covered a broad base of aims: voter 
registration drives, citizenship classes, pub- 
lic relations efforts to help barrio residents 
obtain needed facilities, aid for welfare re- 
cipients, the reduction of police harassment, 
etc. 

Ross had tried to contact Chavez on nu- 
merous occasions, but—out of an early in- 
grained suspicion and easily understood mis- 
trust of the helping hand of all “Anglos”— 
he had been ducking the calls. 

As Juan Flores, the UFWOC comptroller 
told it, Chavez—at the urging of his wife— 
finally agreed to a meeting if he could bring 
a number of friends along. 

“He told his friends,” said Flores, “and he 
brought a bunch of tough ones—I’m going 
to hold my cigarette in my right hand while 
Ross is talking. And as soon as I switch it 
to my left—that’s when we start giving him 
a rough time.’ " 

The conversation lasted several hours and 
through many cigarettes, but Chavez never 
switched hands. Shortly after that meeting 
he joined the CSO as a volunteer. A few 
months later he became a staff member at 
$35 a week. 

If he looks so young now—at 43—one can 
understand why Chavez—at 25—felt his ap- 
pearance might not be old enough for the 
job. He was shy, then, unsure of himself and 
of his potential. During the initial months, 
on his new job he would often walk around 
the block seyeral times before he found the 
courage to enter the meeting hall. He eyen 
grew a moustache in the hope that it might 
add years and authority to his bearing. He 
certainly doesn't need it any longer as any 
form of compensation for that inadequacy. 

The calibre of leadership was there. With- 
in not too long a span he was put in charge 
of the entire San Joaquin valley and subse- 
quently became state director of the CSO. 

By 1962, Chavez was earning $7,200 a year. 
It was at that year's convention that he 
openly suggested, as he had done so many 
times before, that the farm workers of Cal- 
ifornia be organized. But the CSO Board 
said it.was outside the purviews of the CSO 
and turned the suggestion down once more, 
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TURNING POINT 

“When I left that morning,” said Chavez, 
“I don’t know how I knew but I knew that 
that was what I had to do.” 

He spent the next two weeks cleaning up 
his work and on March 31, his 35th birth- 
day, severed his relations with the cso. 

If proof is needed of the biblical truth that 
man “is fearfully and wonderfully made” 
Chavez's decision is open testimony. With a 
wife and eight children to support, to re- 
nounce a $7,200-a-year job for a skittish en- 
deavor whose whole past history was one of 
failure, takes a kind of spirit out of which 
legends are born. 

He had saved some $1,100 which was to be 
used as a down payment on a home. That 
dream gave way to the larger one. He moved 
his family into the cheapest house he could 
rent in Delano and set about the job to be 
done. 

Some say Chavez chose Delano because his 
brother Richard lived there. That may be 
part of it but perhaps a more practical rea- 
son should be added as well: there are over 
70 large grape ranches in this area which 
provide jobs for farm workers almost nine 
months of the year. And this non-migratory 
peculiarity both simplified organization and 
enhanced the potential unit as a bargaining 
force. 

His wife got a job there, picking grapes, 
and Cesar, bundling his youngest children 
in his car, took a three-day trip that carried 
him as far north as Marysville (about Sac- 
ramento) to Tehachapi in the South, to “get 
the feel” of the entire Valley. Then he re- 
turned home and began picking peas. It was 
to be the first in a long series of such stop- 
gap occupations to help sustain him in his 
drive. 


DEATH OF A USED CAR SALESMAN 


Sometime in this period his cousin Manuel 
dropped in to see him. In truth, the visit 
was not accidental; one of Chavez’ brothers 
had asked him to “please go over and talk to 
Cesar because I'm afraid he’s losing some 
of his buttons.” The translation is loose but 
the meaning is the same. 

Manuel, at that time, was a used car sales- 
man, doing very well. A hustler and an ex- 
tremely practical guy, he had extricated him- 
self from the barrio and, as Chavez put it, 
“If he didn’t have $300 in his pocket he felt 
he was broke.” 

Manuel just couldn’t see anybody working 
for nothing—especially for somebody else. 
And he couldn't believe that Chavez—who 
had never evidenced this odd evangelical 
bent before—was renouncing a solid income 
unless there was a better one at the end of 
the road. Had Cesar told him that was the 
case, he probably would have bought the 
story and said “que viva!” But Chavez told 
it as it was and there was no communica- 
tion between them at all. 

Actually, some of the earlier conversations 
erupted into open warfare. Manuel—as with 
most people of Mexican blood—had a great 
love—for family and he felt that his cousin 
was doing his irreparable harm. 

In an effort to bring him back to his 
senses, Manuel overspent his planned three- 
day visit and went with Chavez into the 
fields, arguing the impracticality and the 
outright idiocy of the venture. 

“We almost came to blows a couple of 
times—we got each other so furious,” smiled 
Chavez. “He said the whole idea was im- 
possible and more than that—that I didn’t 
even know how to organize what I was try- 
ing to ze to begin with; that he could 
do it better as a used-car salesman with no 
experience than I could with all of my back- 
ground and feelings about the farm workers.” 

That stung Chavez and the challenge that 
ensued was the turning point in Manuel’s 
conversion to the movement. 

“He did do better than me,” said Chavez 
openly and with a degree of pride. “Maybe 
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I shouldn’t admit it, but he did. And I was 
glad he did. Because the more he got in- 
volved the more he came over to our side. 
That three-day visit is now almost 8 years 
long. And as far as I’m concerned, they don't 
make people any better than Manuel.” 


ENTER—MOTHER OF NECESSITY 


They didn’t make them much hungrier 
either, at times. There were many days, as 
Chavez recalled it, when the choice was be- 
tween food or gas and gas always won out. 
One evening, after they had gone without 
anything for some 36 hours, Manuel turned 
and said, “We've got to find some way of 
promoting a meal or we're going to starve to 
death before we run out of gas.” 

Moving through a poor section of the 
town of Corcoran, Manuel stopped the car 
before a run-down home and knocked at the 
door. To the woman who answered, few words 
were needed, for she, too, had known hun- 
ger. 

“We had planned to just stop maybe half 
an hour,” said Chavez, “but we stayed there 
till almost 4 o’clock in the morning talking 
to Julio Hernandez and his wife—both farm 
workers. Julio threw in with us immedi- 
ately. Today, he’s a vice president of the 
UFWOC.” 

This accidental meeting caused by hun- 
ger set the pattern for the development of a 
whole series of food stops along the route 
that both men traveled. “Manuel set them 
all up,” said Chavez, “and we knew—for the 
first time—that if we ever really needed a 
meal, there would be one handy. 

“We always went to the very poorest 
homes,” his voice went quiet for a moment, 
“They were the ones who really understood 
best and were most willing to share what 
little they had.” 

This was the picture of the initial—years: 
perhaps a meal a day, long hours of work, 
and frustration at both ends of the see- 
saw—the fear of the workers, themselves, to 
join a union (because even this tiny thrust 
for independence would put them out of 
jobs) and the solid wall of antagonism from 
the growers. 

THE BLACK EAGLE 


In September of 1962—about six months 
after Chavez had left the CSO—the first 
meeting of the National Farm Workers Asso- 
ciation took place in Fresno, California. 
Here, for the first time, before some 240 
dues-paying members, the black eagle—sym- 
bol of the union—was revealed. Manuel had 
designed it. 

If it looks something like the Ford Thun- 
derbird, let it be said kindly that Manuel had 
sold many of them in his day and that he 
would be the first to admit that he was a 
far better organizer than an artist. 

“When that damned eagle flies,” he said 
boldly as he unveiled it, “the problems of 
the farm workers will be solved.” 

A nice line, 

But nice lines, like nice guys, often share 
the same fate. Ten months after that 
“damned eagle” was supposed to start flying, 
Chavez’ 240 members had dropped to 12. 
And about half of that remainder were his 
relatives, 

Let it be noted that he could have quit 
(he was offered a $21,000-a-year job with the 
Peace Corps) but that he did not. Within 
two years, during which period he went down 
to 120 pounds due to lack of food and sleep, 
the membership stood at 1,000, 

The first strike waged by the NFWA was 
called in March of 1965 in defense of some 
Ranch, in the Valley, won a pay raise and a 
contract for the grape pickers there. But 
strikes are expensive and by December of 
that year—with little money to begin with 
and even that little soon exhausted—the 
union faced bankruptcy once more. 

Another strike begun at J. D. Martin's 
rose workers in McFarland, a farming town, 
outside of San Francisco. It was a fiasco, 
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dying about three weeks later when the 
growers agreed to a pay raise and the work- 
ers—breaking their pledge to Chavez—went 
back to their jobs without a contract. 


REUTHER AND A TELEPHONE 


At that point in its history, the late 
Walter Reuther, then head of the AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department (IUD) entered 
the picture with dollars, comfort and what- 
ever knowledge he could supply. 

As the Reverend James Drake, who now 
heads up the New York office (at $5 a week), 
related it, “It was the first time we really 
drew some national attention.” 

“Jim” (for this is an organization of first 
names only) filled ALM in on an amusing 
incident that occurred as a result of this 
new-found wealth. 

“Our office then was in a Quonset hut on 
an old labor camp near the ‘40 Acres’ we now 
own. And finally, we had the money to install 
another phone. But there was no place to 
install it. So they made my office out of the 
women’s John. Richard built a desk over the 
toilet and we were in business.” 

Asked where the women went when nature 
demanded its moments of privacy, “We 
doubled up on the men’s John,” laughed 
Drake, “as simple as that.” 

This kind of spirit—the growers should 
have seen “as simple as that’”—would be next 
to impossible to defeat. 


ON THE BOYCOTT 


On the national boycott of table grapes, 
now a part of history, the facts reveal that 
it actually did not start as one nor was it 
conceived as one and—in retrospect—was 
sparked by the growers instead of Chavez. 

As background, the boycott idea had its 
origins in the 1965 strike against the Schen- 
ley wineries, culminating in the April 1966 
“march” of the farm workers to Sacramento, 
after which, that corporation negotiated a 
contract. As a point of interest, the then 
Governor, Edmund G, (Pat) Brown, was not 
available for a meeting when Chavez ar- 
rived at the State Capital: he had gone off 
to Palm Springs for a week-end of golf with 
Frank Sinatra. 

Several months after that “march” (Au- 
gust, 1966) the initial interest of Reuther, 
which had engendered the cooperation of 
AFL-CIO President, George Meany, cul- 
minated in the merger between the FWOC 
and the NFWA into the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee with Chavez as its 
director and Larry Itliong as the Number 2 
man, 

Chavez had employed the boycott tactic 
against the DiGiorgio interests during that 
same period until DiGiorgio capitulated in 
September. DiGiorgio is one of the world’s 
largest shippers of fresh fruit and allegedly 
the prototype of “Gregorio” in the Grapes of 
Wrath. 

Emboldened by these victories, the UFWOC 
struck the Giumarra fields. The boycott here 
was so effective that Giumarra, in an effort 
to break it, persuaded other growers to let 
him use their labels for his product. 

This illegal conspiracy, designed to break 
the UFWOC, actually worked in reverse. It 
solidified it as perhaps no other single act 
had done before. On January of 1967, a letter 
Was sent by Chavez to all growers of grapes 
advising them that the boycott would no 
longer be specifically against Guimarra but 
against the industry as a whole. After that— 
the battle lines were drawn. The strike be- 
came the largest of its kind since the Cor- 
coran walk-out of 1933 which idled some 
18,000 workers throughout the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

To the growers, one of whom is reported 
to have said, “I’ve got more men working in 
my fields than all of Chavez’ and Itliong’s 
crazy Chicanos put together,” initially, it 
was just another one of those irritating little 
fires that would have to be extinguished as 
so many others had been before. 
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VIOLENCE AND A SIGNPOST 

The machinery of extinguishment was 
standard: dogs on leashes, poisonous in- 
secticides sprayed at pickets, fast moving 
trucks side-swiping “agitators”, sheriffs mak- 
ing wholesale arrests without cause, viscious 
beatings and more of the same. The prog- 
nostications were also standard: fear and 
hunger would take over, morale would break 
and the scabs would be back at work in a 
few days. 

Why it didn’t go according to script is one 
of those mysteries that makes man the im- 
ponderable that he is. Perhaps there comes 
a time in the human spirit when it feels 
that it has had enough. The Spanish have 
an expression for it: “Ya no camino mas,” 
which, loosely translated, means “This is as 
far as I go.” Apparently, that moment had 
come. 

Violence accelerated as the strikers held 
firm, and the story of violence needs no 
graphics. But of the tiny highlights that oc- 
casionally surface in confrontation, one of 
the alleged signs on a field probably ex- 
pressed the emotion of the growers in a cap- 
sule that should be recorded as a classic: 

“No Trespassing! survivors will be prosecut- 
ed.” 

Chavez, whose whole concept for change 
hinges on non-violence, became increasingly 
fearful for the safety of his members, many 
of whom did not share his “turn the other 
cheek” philosophy. But—somehow or other— 
he was able to hold them in check. And pub- 
lic opinion, in one of its few moments of 
compassion for this submerged minority— 
did the rest. 

The victorious boycott plummeted Chavez 
into the national arena as an important fig- 
ure, and the farm workers for the first time 
in their dismal annals of failure, had found 
a way to make their “damned eagle” flap its 
wings and fly. 

“What Chavez has done or rather taught 
his people, is to do for themselves,” says Pe- 
ter Matthiessen in his fascinating book, SAL 
SI PUEDES. “Nothing I know of in the his- 
tory of labor in America shows as much sheer 
creativity ... as much respect for what peo- 
ple, however poor, might make of their own 
lives once they understood the dynamics of 
their society.” 

If the victory was a magnificent one for 
the farm workers, to whom accolades are 
due for a superlative effort, it must also be 
considered (in another light) as a victory 
for the American conscience as well, for the 
boycott could never have been successful 
without its awakening and its aid. It was 
the involvement of the very same “Anglos”, 
whom it is so popular today to deride, no 
matter by whom or what means inspired that 
turned the trick. 

“When my own people speak to me of 
nee ” said Chavez, “I never forget that 
‘act. 

ON THE UFWOC ITSELF 


“We've come a long way,” Chavez patted 
one of the huge German Shepherd dogs 
which are his almost constant companions, 
“but we’ve got a much longer way yet to 
go.” 

The organization presently comprises 
about 20,000 dues-paying members. At $3.50 
a month (a figure that has never risen since 
Chavez began organizing in 1962) the dol- 
lars might barely cover expenses if it weren’t 
for one slight flaw in the continuity. Most 
of the farm workers pay dues only about 
three months of the year. 

“When they're not working on unionized 
fields, we get no dues,” said the UFWOC di- 
rector quietly. “There's some help from the 
AFL-CIO unions and from the UAW .. .” 
his voice trailed off, then resumed again, 
“And we get a lot of contributions. But 
there’s still not enough yet to give anyone 
a salary.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The potential was considerable, as he saw 
it; there are some 3 million farm workers 
in the United States. On the proportion of 
those farms that hired outside labor as 
against those that worked their small tracts 
as a family, he had ready figures. 

“In California,” he noted, “7 percent of 
the farms hire 75 percent of the labor.” But 
he wasn't prepared to extend that ratio asa 
national estimate. It was his feeling that the 
larger farms would continue swallowing up 
the smaller ones as mechanization would 
make it all but impossible for the latter to 
stay in business. 

From an organizing standpoint, it would 
make the UFWOC’s job progressively easier 
as this trend continued, he admitted, but he 
deplored the conditions that were making 
this constriction an inevitability. 

“The day of the small independent grower 
is coming to an end,” he said pensively. “Men 
like my grandfather or father are never going 
to be able to make it that way anymore in 
our present society. And it’s a kind of a 
shame. What used to be called ‘rugged in- 
dividualism’ is going to have to take an- 
other turn and I don't know in what di- 
rection.” 

MAJOR PROBLEMS 

On the major problems yet to be solved 
for his own members, he listed: coverage by 
the Wagner Act; the inclusion of agricultural 
workers in the Social Security system; the 
elimination of poisonous pesticides; the re- 
duction of accidents (farm workers represent 
only 6 percent of the present labor force, yet 
they account for 22 percent of all fatal work 
accidents); workmen’s compensation, from 
which benefits they are presently excluded; 
better methods of schooling (migrant chil- 
dren in this area, are the most deprived 
human beings in America). 

He listed three pieces of data which pin- 
pointed some frightening conditions that 
would have to be changed: infant mortality 
among the farm workers is 125 percent higher 
than the national average; the accident rate 
is over 300 percent higher and the life ex- 
pectancy is only 49 years. 


ON MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Chavez saw little immediate likelihood of 
farm workers being placed under the aegis 
of the National Labor Relations Act. The 
growers in California, he observed, have con- 
sistently supported the former Senator 
George Murphy's bill which puts these work- 
ers under the Department of Agriculture, 
outlawing strikes and boycotts and bringing 
any impasse before an “impartial” arbi- 
tration board. 

Asked what was being done to remedy all 
this, “Well—we helped to defeat Murphy in 
the last election for one thing,” he said with 
a big grin. “It’s a start.” 

It 1s for this reason that Chavez seeks to 
turn to the Wagner Act as the initial thrust 
toward first-class citizenship for the farm 
workers. “The Wagner Act is a positive act 
that helped build unions,” Chavez explains, 
“and, for instance, we're in the same posi- 
tion today as the auto workers were in the 
1930's. We, too, have to go back to the basics, 
to the Wagner Act to get the protection it 
gives, and not to the limitations that come 
in later legislation.” 

There were some bills in the hopper, but 
as he saw it, the Senators and Congressmen 
in the farm states, would pigeonhole any pro- 
gressive legislation that might arise in this 
arena for the foreseeable future. 

On Social Security, Chavez said that Cali- 
fornia had been carrying such coverage on 
its books for some years but that as far as his 
members were concerned it meant zero. 

“You need a minimum amount of hours 
with a specific employer before you can qual- 
ify,” he said, “and the migrant worker just 
can’t build up that kind of a bank. There’s 
got to be a different solution for these par- 
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ticular workers, but it’s not on the horizon 
yet.” 

As for better educational facilities, he ob- 
served that there has been an effort made to 
develop mobile schools, but that it has not 
been too successful to date, and that until 
the head of the household could earn enough 
on his own so that the children could stay 
in one place, progress would consist largely in 
“conversation.” 


ON HEALTH AND SAFETY 


On pesticides, he was particularly vehe- 
ment. The total population was now feeling 
its effects, he noted: it has reached danger- 
ous levels even in a nursing mother’s milk. 
And this is by way of comparatively minute 
exposure. 

Grape workers, who are subject to these 
particulates nine months of the year, he said, 
have seen their children die of pesticide pois- 
oning too many times to have it called “an 
accident”. Many have grown so alergic to 
these pesticides that they break out in a 
rash as soon as they get near the vines. 

In Delano, the heavy and constant spray- 
ing which—theoretically—is mostly washed 
away by rain, has actually infested the water 
table which is now so polluted that farmers 
have to dig ever deeper to find subterranean 
streams fit to drink. 

“We now have a clause in our contract 
barring use of DDT, Aldrin, and other such 
killers,” said Chavez. “We'd like to eliminate 
all pesticides. Maybe the fruits and vege- 
tables won't look so good, but they'll be a 
lot healthier for everybody.” 

Any disease caused by these pesticides is 
not yet considered compensable under the 
law. “The men, women and children are put- 
ting their lives on the line,” said Chavez, 
“and not a penny’s worth of compensation 
is provided for them or their families even 
if they grow sick enough to die.” 

The reduction of accidents, too, Chavez 
felt was mandatory. The figure he quoted 
before (300 percent higher than the national 
average) included only those accidents “re- 
ported,” he claimed but he said there were 
many more thousands “not reported” pure- 
ly out of fear that it would go bad for the 
worker if he did. 

“So you see,” he shrugged as though the 
situation was too obvious for further com- 
ment, “there’s still a lot of the road to be 
paved.” 


ON THE MAN AND THE MISSION 


Several personal observations seem almost 
mandatory before an equation of the man 
and the mission is drawn, for to the person 
with a lesser sense of commitment and per- 
haps a different concept of the meaning of 
responsibility some things seem out of focus. 

One does not argue here with the mean- 
ing or the value of the work that has been 
done, nor with Chavez’ total commitment 
to that task. But in his unending struggle to 
help provide a better life for the fraternity 
of man, the thought persists: has he not sac- 
rificed to that commitment not only himself 
but his family as well? Has he given them 
any part of that good life he wants so badly 
for others? In his fight for better education— 
has he provided the means for his own chil- 
dren to achieve it, or has he by his commit- 
ment—perhaps doomed them to the very ex- 
istence he so abhors? 

Disturbing questions, 
never asked. 

Perhaps there are no answers, for each man 
is a universe unto himself with conscience 
and character a couple of lonely moons re- 
volving in silence about the even lonelier 
spirit to which they have been assigned. And 
who is to say what is right and what is not 
in the governing forces that motivate the 
soul? 

Cesar Chavez—as all of us—is one of a 
kind. The director of the United Farm Work- 
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ers Organizing Committee (UFWOC) is & 
devout Catholic who wears a mezzuzah 
around his neck because to him, God is 
everywhere and because Jesus honored the 
Ten Commandments long before the Saint 
Christopher medallion was born. 

He’s an individual who could walk into 
a dozen top-paying jobs tomorrow but 
chooses instead ‘to devote his life to a 24- 
hour, 7-day week schedule for the better- 
ment of his people at a remuneration of $20 
a month plus board and lodging and often 
without the dollars when they aren’t there. 
His “lodging” is a modest two-bedroom home 
whose entire furnishings if bundled together 
might not equal the $50 a month the UFWOC 
pays for his rent. 

He lives there with his wife and six of his 
eight children; the two oldest are now off on 
their own. His “board” consists of groceries 
parcelled out by the organizing committee on 
@ so-much-per-person basis. 

Chavez, himself, is almost an ascetic in 
his eating habits. He touches no meat; a few 
walnuts and an orange have often served as 
his lunch—if and when he found time (or 
remembered) to eat at all. 

He's a man in almost constant pain due 
to semi-atrophied leg and back muscles—a 
condition acquired by his labors in the flelds 
and one common to many farm workers, 
leaving them partially disabled before they 
have even reached much past maturity. Yet 
he is one whose spiritual courage is somehow 
able to disregard and even overcome that 
pain. 

“Cesar” (nobody in the UFWOC calls him 
by his family name) is a great deal more than 
a colorful little Chicano who has captured 
the nation’s imagination at the moment and 
has heard its applause. To lock it up there 
would be to miss the point entirely and per- 
haps even denigrate his individual aims and 
goals and also of those who have dedicated 
themselves so selflessly in that behalf. 

To label him an extraordinary modern- 
day labor leader would be missing the mark 
by just as wide a margin, for through his 
aims are ineluctably tied to social progress, 
the roots of those aims lie far less in power 
than in a kind of mystique that transcends it. 
There is a fervor and evangelism to his call 
that is uniquely his own and unparalleled in 
recent labor history. 

Cesar Chavez—more than anything else— 
is a symbol; the very essence of the energy of 
a drive; that catalytic agent that has crystal- 
ized the sufferings of a people forgotten and 
almost excommunicated by society from its 
benefits, and who has been able to rally 
around him by some inner strength un- 
charted the kind of devotion only conscience 
can capture and which money has never 
been able to buy. 

More than anything else, his total being 
believes that what man truly seeks he shall 
find. And whether “la causa” ends with him 
or moves to whatever its destiny, the feeling 
is that with his coming, alone, the Mexican- 
American will never return to what he was 
before. 


THE Man 


“Jail is a small price to pay to help right 
injustice .. .” Cesar Chavez. 

The Bud Antle Corporation is the world’s 
second largest lettuce grower and the largest 
not yet to negotiate with the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee. It farms in 
excess of 48,000 acres of land in California 
and Arizona. 

Dow Chemical entered the Antle corporate 
structure in 1968, when Antle sold it some 
17,000 acres for a reputed price of $5 million. 
Dow—at this point—put one of its board 
members on the Antle board and rented the 
property back to the seller. 

The Dow-Antle complex was one of those 
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which was struck immediately after the 
Salinas growers signed a contract with the 
Teamsters. “Unlike United Fruit and Purex,” 
said a Farm Worker spokesman, “this con- 
glomerate chose to fight” and went to Judge 
Gordon Campbell of the Monterey County 
Superior Court. 

Sitting in Salinas, Judge Campbell issued 
one of the most incredible decisions in recent 
labor history. Not only did he prohibit farm 
workers at Antle from striking, but he actu- 
ally directed Chavez to instruct the public 
that they should purchase Antle lettuce to 
help offset the negative effects of the boycott. 

Chavez, of course, refused. 

On December 4, last, Chavez appeared be- 
fore Judge Campbell in answer to a “warrant 
of attachment” and was put in jail. Reaction 
from some Congressmen was immediate. Fol- 
lowing is the partial text of a telegram 
Sent by Senator Alan Cranston (D.-Calif.) 
on December 7 to Bud Antle Farms in Salinas. 

“I wish to express my concern about recent 
events in Salinas, California, which have 
resulted in the jailing of Cesar Chavez, head 
of the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee (UFWOC) . I must express 
my profound distress that this confrontation 
has escalated to the point where the Nation’s 
greatest living advocate of nonviolence has 
been jailed. This development raises the 
spectre of old and discredited tactics for 
thwarting legitimate unionizing drives ... 
It is precisely because the jailing of Chavez 
can only detract from the development of a 
climate of understanding that I am sending 
you this telegram. 


“I urge you to lead the way from combat 
and toward negotiations in good faith with 
UFWOC representatives on this important 
matter. It is in the interest of both work- 
ers and growers to bring peace to our 
troubled valleys at once. It is from honest 
efforts at the bargaining table that peace 
and justice will come to the Salinas Valley. 
The jail cell is not an acceptable alterna- 
tive.” 

On December 24, Chavez was released on 
his own recognizance. The California Su- 
preme Court had set aside the injunction, 
thus freeing him. That decision, as of press 
time, was being appealed. 

Some industry figures were made available 
to ALM on what the government had pur- 
chased from Bud Antle since 1969. The in- 
formation, according to a Farm Worker 
spokesman, was put together by Senator 
Edward Kennedy’s office from material sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In fiscal 1969 (July) the Federal Govern- 
ment Department of Defense purchased 
$840,000 worth of lettuce from the Bud Antle 
ranches. In fiscal 1970 (July), the figure was 
$730,000. But in the first three months of 
the present strike, these purchases totaled 
$750,000. Percentage-wise, it was 9.9 per- 
cent of the total lettuce it bought in fiscal 
1969; 8.3 percent in fiscal 1970 and 29.1 per- 
cent for the first quarter of 1971 alone. In 
other words, it has tripled its purchases since 
the strike. 

On why Dow-Antle is so anxious to fend 
off the UFWOC, Jim Drake, head of the 
Farm Workers’ New York office, stated, “Antle 
is to lettuce what Giumarra was to grapes. 
But probably more critical is Dow’s anxiety 
about the firm intent of UFWOC to limit the 
use of pesticides on fruits and vegetables. 

“The fact that Dow is both in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and applying pesti- 
cides on a vast scale gives them reason to 
fear the workers’ drive for a union. 

For example, a UFWOC release stated, 
“2-4,.d, the potent poison used in Salinas 
on lettuce, is giso used in Viet Nam. To 
bring it under control here will automatical- 
ly imply that it should be controlled else- 
where, Dow manufactures 2-4,d. 
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MONTY HALL 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to say these all-too-few words about 
Mr. Monty Hall, who is among my neigh- 
bors in California. 

Mr. Hall is best known to the Amer- 
ican public as the man who hosts one of 
television’s most popular shows, “Let's 
Make a Deal.” But to many of us Mr. Hall 
is respected for something much more 
important: He is a humanitarian. 

I will not even try to recount all the 
time he has devoted over the years to 
worthwhile causes. However, I will men- 
tion that he is an international ambas- 
sador for Variety International, and is 
also the outgoing president of the South- 
ern California Variety Club, in which 
capacities he has raised hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to support such ac- 
tivities as the Boys Club of East Los 
Angeles, which serves the Mexican- 
American community; the children’s 
heart clinic at UCLA; and the construc- 
tion of a pediatric wing at Cedars of 
Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles. 

Monty Hall also is a member of the 
board of directors of the United Jewish 
Welfare Fund, serves on the board of 
trustees of the Watts training center, and 
is a vice president of B'nai B'rith. 

Recently all of us in the United States 
were deeply shocked and grieved when 
airplanes bearing members of the Wich- 
ita State University and of the Mar- 
shall University football teams crashed, 
taking 106 lives, and leaving in their 
wake untold human suffering and needs. 

Immediately after the Wichita Uni- 
versity crash—on October 2, 1970— 
Monty Hall phoned friends in Wichita 
and asked how he could help. He thus 
started the ball rolling for an all-star 
show—which included himself, Bill 
Cosby, Phil Ford and Mimi Hines, George 
Gobel, the Young Americans, Minnie 
Pearl, Marilyn Maye, Mac Davis, Leif 
Ericson and Humble Pie—in Wichita 
University’s fieldhouse on November 28. 
Gate receipts, alone, from that show ex- 
ceeded $170,000. 

A decision was made along the way to 
also televise the all-star show and to ap- 
peal to the viewing audience to con- 
tribute additional funds, 

Then, on November 14 the second 
tragic crash occurred, involving football 
players and others from Marshall Uni- 
versity. A quick decision was made to 
have the families of the victims of the 
second crash also benefit from the all- 
star show. 

The exact figures are not yet available, 
but suffice it to say that approximately 
$500,000 will be available as a result of 
the show and its telecast. over 202 sta- 
tions to help take care of the urgent 
needs brought about by both crashes. 

Monty Hall, you see, is a man with a 
heart. He is also a man who, rather than 
merely stand by and say something ought 
to be done, actually goes out and does it. 
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The fact that he is both a man of action 
and a humanitarian has helped many 
persons over numerous rough spots. 

Mr. Speaker, people in show business 
are very often—and sometimes justifi- 
ably—condemned for their public activ- 
ities. On the other hand, there are many 
entertainers who use their positions in 
the public spotlight to do worthwhile 
things. Monty Hall is such a person, and 
it is my pleasure to say “thank you” to 
him on behalf of us all at this time. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
senior Senator from Oregon, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, introduced in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a series of articles, editorials, and 
statements in regard to the proposal of 
the U.S. International University to es- 
tablish a vampus at the site of the former 
Camp Adair, near Corvallis, Oreg. With 
slight exception, these writings were 


critical of the proposal and of the U.S. 
International University. 

In the interests of complete objectivity, 
and so that the wrong impression will not 
be left in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
am asking to be published today an ar- 
ticle in the Portland Oregonian, editorials 


of the Corvallis Gazette-Times, and the 
Albany Democrat-Herald, and a news 
story published in the Corvallis Gazette- 
Times. 

It should be noted that the cities of 
Corvallis and Albany are the cities which 
are directly affected by this educational 
proposal, and that the citizens’ commit- 
tee which was formed to find a beneficial 
use for Camp Adair, was drawn from 
people in these two communities. The 
citizens’ committee labored long and 
hard, in fact for many months, and 
unanimously recommended the transfer 
to the U.S. International University. 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS DENY ADAIR TRANSFER 

Hetp Up at HATFIELD REQUEST 
(By John Guernsey) 

United States International University, a 
San Diego-based institution which plans to 
establish a branch campus on the old Adair 
Air Force base near Corvallis, is a highly 
accredited and growing institution. 

A thorough investigation of the proposed 
federal land transfer to the institution makes 
it appear that Sen. Mark Hatfield may be 
attacking a straw man, in his attempts to de- 
lay the land transfer. 

A Hatfield aide said the senator requested 
a “hold” on the transfer for two reasons: 

—To be sure the U.S. General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare have followed proper 
governmental procedures in arranging trans- 
fer of the land. 

—To learn more about the United States 
International University. 

The Hatfield aide said “Only a sketchy 
financial statement currently is required of 
potential recipients of surplus government 
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property. Hatfield has indicated a more com- 
plete disclosure should be required.” 

Hatfield indicated he also is investigating 
the broader problems involyed in disposal of 
surplus government property. 

An aside said Hatfleld may introduce legis- 
lation to tighten federal property disposal 
procedures, and require a more detailed fl- 
nancial statement by prospective private land 
surplus recipients. 

The senator's land transaction delaying 
action also has resulted in these speculations 
by some Oregonians: 

... That the property was “rallroaded” 
to the California institution, with Oregon 
businesses and public agencies not having a 
chance to acquire it. 

... That USIU is a fly-by-night univer- 
sity, trying to obtain some surplus property. 

... That operators of independent col- 
leges and universities In Oregon have con- 
vinced Hatfield that Oregon does not need 
another private college. Some of the existing 
independents in Oregon are having trouble 
staying alive. 

... That a segment of the Methodist 
Church has urged Hatfield to try and keep 
USIU out of Oregon. The school had strong 
ties with the Methodist Church until the 
mid 1950s, when it broke away and launched 
its expansion program. 

<.. That Hatfield senses the proposed 
land transfer as a worthwhile political issue, 
if he runs for re-election to the Senate in 
1972, and is challenged by Gov. Tom McCall. 
The governor has endorsed transfer of most 
of the abandoned air base property to USIU. 

The records and testimony from all per- 
sons involved remove any doubt that Oregon 
public agenices, and many businesses and in- 
dustries, had first grabs at the multi-million 
dollar Adair property before USIU was even 
asked if it was interested. 


PROBLEMS AROSE 


The General Services Administration, in 
the spring of 1969, made it known to many 
Oregon firms and public agencies that the 
371 acres of Adair property, and 128 build- 
ings, would be declared surplus. 

Aldon Toves, president of the Citizens 
Bank of Corvallis, headed up a committee of 
public and private lenders, trying to solicit 
a user for the property. 

“Our first target was to get a big taxpayer 
to apply for and use the property for busi- 
ness or industry.” 

He said some firms did show an interest, 
“but we ran into some problems. We didn’t 
have a GSA appraisal on the property, and 
couldn't adequately explain what we had to 
sell. 

“And there was the problem of timing. 
The land availability came at the time of the 
national economic slowdown.” 

There were some ideas for using the prop- 
erty, but no financing. 

Toves said his committee represented Mon- 
mouth, Independence, Salem, Corvallis and 
Albany leaders, as well as public agency 
leaders. They tried for 1% years to find a 
taker for the property, after which the com- 
mittee supported USIU’s application for some 
of the land and buildings. 

“Education is a prime form of industry in 
the Corvallis area,” Toves said. “The com- 
mittee saw no conflict if USIU got the prop- 
erty. It might well ease the burden on tax 
supported institutions in Oregon. 

“A study of USIU indicates that it has 
performed well beyond requirements when 
developing other campuses,” he concluded. 

Other Oregon organizations, which re- 
ceived early GSA notification of the property 
availability, were: 

The Oregon System of Higher Education, 
the Oregon Board of Education, the Oregon 
State Board of Health, Benton County Health 
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Department, Linn-Benton Community Col- 
lege, Jewish Welfare Federation of Portland; 
Oregon Conference of Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, the director of manpower and train- 
ing for the Oregon Columbia Chapter of 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Portland in 
Oregon, diocesan headquarters for the Oregon 
Episcopal Church, Oregon State University, 
the Linn-Benton County Education Dis- 
trict, and the Benton County Board of Com- 
missioners. 
BEST PROPOSAL 


Gov. Tom McCall also was notified, and 
asked all state agencies if they had any pro- 
posals for using the land. 

“The System of Higher Education had a 
weak proposal to use it as some sort of dis- 
posal site for used and dangerous chemicals. 

“Dale Parnell (Oregon superintendent of 
public instruction) proposed using it as a 
state environmental teaching center. But he 
could offer no plans for financing it. 

“The poor people later made a bid for the 
property. But how can we finance it? 

“There were a lot of great ideas, if you 
had unlimited money. 

“The California university proposal is the 
best one we had. It will cost us no money, 
provide us some payroll, and provide some 
interaction between the two universities,” 
McCall explained. 

How did the California-based university 
get into the Adair land hassle in the first 
place? 

Joseph Everett, of Health Education and 
Welfare’s educational division, said he alert- 
ed the Corvallis committee to contact the 
institution after all Oregon possibilities for 
using the land had been exhausted. 

He said he knew Dr. William C. Rust, presi- 
dent of USIU, was interested in acquiring 
land outside of California for new campuses. 
He said he knew this from dealing with 
Rust several years ago, when the university 
acquired part of old Camp Elliott in San 
Diego, on which it now operates a college. 

He said several Corvallis leaders went to 
San Diego and checked out the university in 
detail before HEW reached the decision to 
transfer the land to USIU. 

In addition to its three San Diego cam- 
puses, the university also operates campuses 
in Colorado, London, Kenya and Mexico. It 
plans to open campuses in the fall of 1971 
at Adair, and at the abandoned Sundance Air 
Base in Wyoming, The institution also hopes 
to land property in Hawaii. 

Some believe Hatfield may be irked be- 
cause Oregon muffed a chance to acquire the 
valuable land. 

This may be justifiable grounds for being 
miffed, but Oregonians did have a year-and- 
a-half of opportunity, and didn’t take it. 

Hatfield’s eyes may have been curious over 
the frequency with which the university has 
acquired surplus government land in recent 
years. 

RECORD STANDS UP 

In April of 1965 the university obtained 
350 acres of abandoned Camp Elliott in San 
Diego. In January of 1966 it received another 
50 acres of the Camp Elliott property. 

In August, 1970, it was granted 54 acres 
and 71 buildings in Wyoming, the old Sun- 
dance Air Force Station. The part of Adair 
now in question is 257 acres and 35 buildings, 
for which the university received a temporary 
permit this year. 

HEW officials say that in each case, the 
university's bidding has been considered only 
after local agencies have shown no interest 
in the properties. 

Everett added that in all cases the univer- 
sity has more than lived up to the pre-stated 
requirements for obtaining and using the 
land. 
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Records ana conversations with persons 
involved indicate that government regula- 
tions for disposing of surplus property have 
been followed precisely in the Adair case. 

Rep. Wendell Wyatt has been active in the 
Adair transfer proposal, and is satisfied that 
governmental regulations have been satisfied. 

“The loss of the Air Force station was & 
severe blow to the Corvallis area,” he said. 
“But USIU will be a welcome replacement.” 

The law provides that branches of the 
armed services have first choice at armed 
service property to be declared surplus. 
If they don’t want it, then public agencies 
in the area and state are considered. If they 
don’t want it, private enterprises are con- 
sidered. 

Everett said these procedures have been 
followed. 

ULTIMATE COST ZERO 

There also has been some confusion about 
what, if anything, community service or non- 
profit agencies have to pay for surplus 
government property. 

On paper, USIU will pay the General Serv- 
ices Administration appraised value of the 
property. 

But in actuality, the university will pay 
only closing costs, and nothing out-of-pocket 
for the property. 

This is because government regulations 
for handling such properties provide that a 
receiving institution will receive a 34% per 
cent discount from total appraised price, for 
each year the property is operated as agreed. 

That is, if USIU receives the property, and 
operates it as an educational institution for 
30 years, the total appraised price of the 
property will have been amortized by dis- 
count. 

Some Oregonians have speculated that the 
university may acquire the properties for 
educational use, discontinue the campus 
operations after only a few years, and then 
sell the valuable land at a profit. 

“Not a chance,” says Everett of the HEW. 

The law provides that if a contract is 
breached, if the University should choose 
to close the Adair campus after only seven 
years of operation, the federal government 
would reserve two options. 

. .. Reclaim the property and deed it to 
another community benefit operation, if an- 
other agency wants it. 

. .. Let the occupying institution retain 
it, but only after paying full market value 
for the property. Full market value would 
be determined at the actual date of sale, not 
based on prior valuation when the institu- 
tion first occupied the property. 


CREDENTIALS GOOD 


Hatfield has requested that the financial 
position of United States International Uni- 
versity be given further study. 

From the accreditations which the insti- 
tution has, it appears the institution has 
the financial stability necessary for the ex- 
pansions it is undertaking. 

Educational accrediting agencies, before 
putting the stamp of approval on an institu- 
tion, explore the academic and financial as- 
pects of an institution in exhaustive detail. 

USIU is accredited by the Western Associ- 
ation of Schools and Colleges. 

Dr. Kay Andersen, executive director of 
the accrediting agency, explains that in- 
formation assembled by the accrediting 
study teams—including seasoned business- 
men, is confidential. 

“But you can certainly say their resources 
are adequate, or they (USIU) would not 
have been accredited and re-accredited.” 

Since 1956 the WASC has examined, ac- 
credited, and renewed accreditation of the 
California-based university six times. The 
most recent re-accreditation was last spring. 

Educational institutions are not reexam- 
ined for accreditation renewal because any- 
thing is suspect. They are reexamined peri- 
Odically because accreditations are granted 
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only for brief periods, three, four and five 
years. 

The stability of USIU also is enhanced 
by the stature of membership on its 32- 
member board of trustees. 

It includes leaders such as John Cranston, 
lawyer in San Diego; the Rev, Gerald Ken- 
nedy, bishop of the United Methodist Church 
of Los Angeles; T. Claude Ryan, chairman 
of the board of Ryan Aeronautical in San 
Diego; C. Arnholt Smith, chairman of the 
board of U.S. National Bank of San Diego; 
James M. Carter, judge of the ninth District 
Court of Appeals. 

Most of the board members are from San 
Diego, with three from Los Angeles and one 
from Phoenix. 

The university is a member in good stand- 
ing of the Council of Graduate Schools of 
the United States, and of the Western As- 
sociation of Graduate Schools. 


REGULATIONS STRICT 


Its law school is on the approved list of 
law schools of the American Bar Association, 
the State Bar of California, and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Law 
Schools. 

The university offers liberal arts and pro- 
fessional programs at undergraduate and 
graduate levels, and appeals to high school 
graduates with ‘B’ averages and better. 

The campuses do not have social frater- 
nities nor sororities. The combined campuses 
have about 4,000 students. 

The campuses sponsor college-community 
orchestra, chorus, opera workshop, surfing, 
Salling, skindiving clubs, religious service 
and honorary groups. 

The Christian-flavored institutions stress 
democracy, decency, and acceptable student 
conduct and dress. Alcoholic beverages and 
drugs are banned from the campuses, 

Tuition is about $1,950 per year, and dor- 
mitory rates for a school year amount to 
about $950. 

About 650 freshmen were admitted last 
year, out of 2,650 who applied. 

Some Oregonians wonder how USIU could 
make ends meet, when some Oregon inde- 
pendent institutions are having trouble 
staying alive—even though charging higher 
tuitions than USIU would charge. 

Robert Dunn, vice president of USIU, an- 
Swers the questions this way: 

“We concentrate on very good business 
management, and we offer valid, exciting 
programs to attract students. 

“We pay substantial faculty salaries, stress 
academic excellence and a wholesome-de- 
cent climate on campus, and we have no 
trouble getting students. 

“We stress finding a meaning in life with 
academic education. A lot of parents and 
students want this. 

“And we don’t offer a lot of high cost grad- 
uate programs,” Dunn added. 

Both HEW and GSA officials deny that 
the land transaction is being held up due to 
Hatfield’s “hold request.” 

However, HEW granted the university a 
temporary permit to the property Sept. 28, 
and it was stated that the GSA appraisal of 
land value would be available about Oct. 15. 
The appraisal is necessary before the final 
deed can be negotiated. 

Hatfield has requested a meeting with 
Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, to discuss the matter 
further in early 1971. 

[From the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette-Times, 
Jan, 5, 1971] 
WYATT on THE USIU Campus 

It is Sen. Mark O. Hatfleld who has re- 
quested delay of the transfer of Adair Air 
Force Station to United States International 
University because he has some “questions” 
about it. 

But it was Rep. Wendell Wyatt, congress- 
man from Oregon’s First District, who spent 
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part of his Christmas holidays at the San 
Diego-based institution which, unless Hat- 
field's Johnny-come-lately intervention turns 
USIU sour on Oregon, will locate north of 
Corvallis. 

At his own expense, Wyatt visited each of 
the two USIU branches near San Diego— 
Elliott and California Western—to double- 
check his data on the financial stability and 
educational quality of the institution. He 
talked with Dr. William C. Rust, president, 
who, incidentally, will speak at the Distin- 
guished Citizens’ banquet here on Jan, 28. 
Wyatt’s opinion of Dr. Rust as “a good man 
. +. & Man of vision who has seen his ideas 
through to fruition,” was reinforced. “Re- 
markable" and “exciting” were Wyatt's terms 
for Rust’s concept of education at geograph- 
ically dispersed, small campuses. Wyatt de- 
scribed the California Western campus as one 
of the most beautiful he has seen. 

Rep. Wyatt went over the financial books 
of USIU with Robert S. Dunn, vice president 
and business manager. His assessment of the 
financial structure is that it is sound, capa- 
ble of establishing and maintaining a new 
branch at Adair as required under the use 
mortgage stipulations of acquiring the prop- 
erty. While in San Diego, Wyatt also dis- 
cussed USIU with James Faulstich, Oregon's 
head of economic development, who agrees 
with the congressman’s assessment. 

Since Adair was first declared surplus, 
Wyatt has assisted the local search commit- 
tee. After federal, state and local government 
agencies had struck out in finding (and fund- 
ing) a viable use, the door opened to private 
enterprise. 

Originally, it was hoped that a suitable 
industry could be found, but the economic 
climate combined with other detriments to 
void the objective. Then USIU entered the 
picture. After discussions here and at San 
Diego with USIU and government officials, 
and after further investigation, the multi- 
county committee granted approval. 

In the interim there have been periodic 
flareups of alternate proposals, but nothing, 
according to Alden Toevs, search chairman, 
to cause committee members to recant their 
recommendation. Nor has new information 
raised doubts about the decision. In the 
main, the questions asked by Hatfield and 
others had been raised and settled months 


ago. 

In fact, Hatfield cosigned a letter with 
Wyatt which Sen. Bob Packwood wrote to 
General Services Administration this sum- 
mer urging the agency to expedite the trans- 
fer of Adair to USIU. Later Hatfield appar- 
ently listened to dark whispers, possibly in- 
spired as a result of USIU’s not-too-distant 
divorce from the Methodist Church. Perhaps 
political winds also were carrying messages. 

Whatever the underlying cause of the sen- 
ator's attempt to sidetrack USIU from Adair, 
the base has been vacant for a year and a 
half. If USIU, which holds promise of be- 
coming a significant local asset, is aborted, 
the hunt for an occupant must start all over 
again while the property continues to de- 
teriorate rapidly and the economy of the 
area misses out on the boost the new uni- 
versity would bring. 

Wyatt's conscientious action on this mat- 
ter is typical of the man. His reiterated sup- 
port for USIU polishes the welcome mat that 
this area should be preparing for the new- 
comer to Benton County. 

Apatr DELAY COULD BE DISASTROUS, 
REPRESENTATIVE INGALLS SAYS 

State Rep. Robert C. Ingals, R-Corvallis, 
said today that housing and buildings at 
Camp Adair are deteriorating, and that fur- 
ther delay of occupancy of these buildings 
could be disastrous. 

Ingalls, in an interview with the Gazette- 
Times, said he is opposed to legislation pres- 
ently under consideration in the House 
which asks the U.S. Committee on Health, 
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Education and Welfare to appoint a special 
committee to study Adair and conduct 
hearings. 

The proposed memorial to the Committee 
on Health, Education and Welfare was intro- 
duced by Rep. LeRoy Owens, D-Eugene. It 
must be passed by the Oregon House and 
Senate to be adopted. 

“I don't believe that the people who are 
getting involved in this have a complete un- 
derstanding of what has gone on before or 
what could happen now,” Ingalls said. 

Adair was declared surplus in 1969 and 
since that time it has been offered for sale 
to county, state and federal organizations. 
It was then offered for sale to private busi- 
ness and the only organization to show inter- 
est was the U.S. International University, 
Ingalls pointed out, 

“One big problem in taking over Adair is 
the mortgage on the Carpart housing, which 
is held by the Retired Teachers Associution 
of the State of Washington,” Ingalls told the 
Gazette-Times, “The mortgage amounts to 
move than $1 million, and anyone who ac- 
quire the property would have to pay off 
this cost. 

“Further, there is a tremendous expense in 
running the former base insofar as sewage 
disposal, water and electricity and upkeep on 
the buildings is concerned,” the representa- 
tive continued. “This will run into several 
thousand dollars per month.” 

Ingalls said the longer occupancy of Adair 
is delayed, the greater the deterioration will 
be and the more costs of rehabilization will 
increase. 

He emphasized his fears that the U.S. In- 
ternational University might be scared off 
“because of the negative attitude of other 
people” and because “if they think they're 
not welcome there is a strong likelihood they 
will say, ‘forget it," and leave us with no one 
capable of picking up the facility and bring- 
ing an economic resource into Benton 
County.” 

“The occupancy of Adair by the university 
has already been delayed by Sen. Mark Hat- 
field some six months,” Ingalls stated. “Hat- 
field will meet with the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Friday, and perhaps 
the matter will be resolved at this meeting.” 


[From the Albany (Oreg.) Democrat-Herald, 
Jan. 26, 1971] 


Dors ANYBODY HAVE ANSWER FOR ADAIR? 


How is one to evaluate the proposal to 
transfer Adair Air Force Station to a private 
California college? 

What once seemed to be a matter of mere 
formality has become somewhat of a cause. 
Consider, if you will, the following circum- 
stances: 

The Corvallis chamber, which did the ini- 
tial work on locating United States Inter- 
national University at Adair, gives the trans- 
fer its unqualified backing. 

Congressman Wendell Wyatt, a man who is 
famous for his homework, looked over USIU 
in California and pronounced the school a 
good potential tenant for Adair. 

Sen. Mark Hatfield disagreed, albeit late in 
the turnover process, and suggested there 
might be some good reasons for not giving 
the land to USIU. So far, he hasn’t revealed 
those reasons, 

At least two Oregon newspapers have ques- 
tioned the proposed transfer. Neither has 
been able to come up with any hard infor- 
mation that would indicate either that there 
is a better use for Adair or that USIU would 
be a poor choice. 

The Oregon Poor People’s Conference, a 
loosely woven confederation of people looking 
for a power base, wants Adair but so far has 
received little support. 

Dale Parnell, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, wants the base given to the 
state so that it can develop an environmental 
studies center. 
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Several influential people, including at 
least two college presidents, claim Oregon 
doesn’t need another private coilege. They 
say USIU will dilute the already precarious 
finances of some of the state’s private 
colleges. 

Late last week, Congressman Wyatt said it 
was probably too late to stop the turnover. 
Sen. Hatfield disputed that and said the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare's 
head, Elliot Richardson, was looking into it 
himeelf. 

It becomes virtually impossible for a lay- 
man to understand what is happening. It 
may be that nobody really knows. 

One thing that seems apparent. If Orego- 
nians don’t have the imagination to find a use 
for Adair, maybe they could hire somebody 
who does? 

[From the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette Times, 
Feb. 5, 1971) 
SHORTAGE OF HOMEWORK ON ADAIR 


The depth of ignorance and misinforma- 
tion which surrounds the transfer of Adair 
Air Force Station to United States Interna- 
tional University is appalling. 

Particularly culpable are those promoting, 
on stage and behind the scenes, House Joint 
Memorial 1 that would delay a transfer of 
the deed—a transfer which already has tak- 
en place. 

It would have helped immensely if some 
of these people had talked with Alden Toevs. 
Since the deactivation of Adair was first an- 
nounced in April 1969, the Corvallis banker 
and First Citizen has headed up the group of 
area leaders working to find an occupant for 
the base. The Site Utilization Committee was 
formed in May 1969 after a top-level team 
from the Department of Defense spent two 
days in Corvallis. Among other things, they 
briefed the committee of representatives 
from Polk, Linn and Benton counties and 
from Salem and Portland on the transfer 
procedures and opportunities for assistance 
in locating a compatible occupant. 

The committee, and particularly Toevs, 
worked closely with the General Services Ad- 
ministration, during the year that federal 
and state agencies had priority in acquiring 
the property. He can detail the early flyers— 
Navy Fleet Weather Control, Department of 
Agriculture, Oregon State University, State 
Department of Education, Human Resources 
and others—all counted out for lack of avail- 
able funding. 

Even while the government agencies were 
in the market, the local utilization commit- 
tee was hunting for private industry and in- 
stitutions which might be interested in 
Adair. But nobody could be found with the 
capability of converting Adair into a viable 
asset until they located Dr. William Rust 
and USIU. The committee, almost a year ago, 
literally sidetracked Rust on his way home 
from a trip to Puget Sound where trustees 
were considering locating a branch campus. 
It was local groups that, after extended in- 
vestigation, requested on April 22 the trans- 
fer of Adair to USIU. 

Precipitous action? When it takes over 10 
months? A “deal” made in Washington, D.C.? 
When the local committee and citizens ini- 
tiated the contact with USIU, approved it 
and rode herd on it all the way? Phooey. 

From the first rumors of Adair’s deac- 
tivation, Rep. Wendell Wyatt, R-First Dis- 
trict, has been of extraordinary help to local 
people trying to develop desirable utilization 
of the base. Has anybody who questions the 
transfer talked with Wyatt about what he 
founa when he went to San Diego in De- 
cember to re-examine the financial state- 
ments and credentials of USIU on the spot? 
About how Wyatt, an astute lawyer as well 
as an influential and respected Congressman, 
views USIU’s increase in indebtedness in the 
light of its substantial investment in new 
construction? About how the Department of 
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Education finds nothing at all unusual about 
requests for loan repayment extensions, a 
pattern in many institutions? 

Wyatt maintains his firm support for 
USIU and for rapid occupancy of the deteri- 
orating property. So do those others who 
have worked most closely over the long pe- 
riod of transfer activity. 

Two valuable sources of factual and com- 
prehensive information about the transac- 
tion have been virtually ignored in favor of 
trumpeting some “vague apprehensions” and 
specious inferences. Also ignored is the re- 
version clause in the contract through which 
the government recovers the property at any 
time during the next 30 years if USIU fails 
to operate an institution of higher education 
at Adair. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS IN 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, for those Members who care- 
fully read the record of the supplemental 
hearings of the Interior Subcommittee 
on Appropriations with reference to the 
law enforcement problems in our na- 
tional parks, I am taking this opportu- 
nity to place in the Recor here a report 
to me from George Hartzog, director of 
the National Park Service. I place it in 
the Recorp prior to our hearings so that 
all those who are interested in crime and 
law enforcement, as it has an impact on 
recreation and park travel, may have an 
opportunity to comment to the subcom- 
mittee: 

Law ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS IN OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 
(By George Hartzog) 

It is a pleasure to report further to you on 
the measures we propose to take to cope with 
the increasingly difficult law enforcement 
situations in the National Park System, 

Your committee and the Congress re- 
sponded generously to the needs we expressed 
in requesting supplemental funds this year 
to apply to our law enforcement programs, 
and we are most appreciative. With the 
monies thus made available we are able to 
act immediately along the lines described be- 
low. Based on a comprehensive study of law 
enforcement problems in the System, and an 
evaluation of our effectiveness and capability 
of dealing with these matters, by expert con- 
sultants from the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, assisted by representa- 
tives of our U.S. Park Police from Washing- 
ton, we are proceeding as follows: 

1. In this fiscal year the U.S, Park Police 
force will be increased by 40 additional posi- 
tions, Recruitment of candidates has already 
gotten underway, and basic training has be- 
gun, This added strength will permit us to 
form a police cadre capable of being dis- 
patched to areas of the System throughout 
the country to assist Park Rangers in cases 
of special need such as occurred last summer. 

2. Our law enforcement program will be 
strengthened by providing professional law 
enforcement assistance within our present 
Washington, region and park organization 
structures, Staffing of positions at these levels 
will be accomplished with available man- 
power and funding. We are placing maximum 
reliance upon the expertise and professional 
ability of officers of the Park Police to pro- 
vide leadership and program direction. Field 
execution of the law enforcement functions 
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will, however, continue to be the responsibil- 
ity of Park Rangers who, we believe, are espe- 
cially suited to the unique conditions pre- 
vailing in the parks. 

At the Washington level we are creating 
& Division of Law Enforcement, headed by an 
Inspector, U.S. Park Police, which will re- 
port to the Assistant Director, Park Manage- 
ment. The Division will have responsibility 
for program development, definition of op- 
erating standards, establishment of priori- 
ties for program and budgeting considera- 
tion, and related functions. 

At the Regional level we are creating the 
position of Law Enforcement Officer on the 
staff of the Directors of the Regions. The 
position will be filled by assignment of an 
officer of the Park Police at the Lieutenant- 
Captain grade. The law enforcement function 
at the Regional level is concerned primarily 
with inspection and evaluation of field en- 
forcement operations to assure adherence to 
standards. The position also will provide a 
source of ready professional advice and as- 
sistance to the Directors of the Regions in 
law enforcement matters. 

At the park level we are creating Law En- 
forcement Officer positions on the staff of 
the Superintendent in parks where law en- 
forcement problems are identified as major 
in degree and proportion. We anticipate that 
15-20 parks are now in need of professional 
police assistance during the heavy travel sea- 
son. The positions will be filled by the as- 
signment of a Park Police Officer at the Ser- 
geant-Lieutenant level. 

3. During the next 6 months we are en- 
gaging in a comprehensive law enforcement 
training program that will reach 225 Park 
Ranger candidates and selected management 
personnel. Before the opening of the travel 
season this year 50 Park Rangers from all 
parts of the country will have completed 540 
hours of basic police training at our Wash- 
ington Training Center. The first basic class, 
now in session, consists of 25 Park Rangers 
and 15 Park Police recruits. 

As you know, we place maximum reliance 
upon seasonal Park Rangers to accomplish 
our objectives in public use management 
during the heavy travel season. Accordingly, 
we are developing a special training program 
in law enforcement to reach a minimum of 
100 candidates from selected areas. 

An intensive 8-week training program 
heavily oriented to police management and 
administration is being desgned for super- 
visory Park Ranger personnel from areas ex- 
periencing major law enforcement problems. 

A seminar in law enforcement is planned 
which will involve top field managers of 
the National Park Service in exposures to 
law enforcement problems in our society. 
The purpose of the 2-week seminar is to 
develop a policy and philosophical base upon 
which to formulate and execute the Service’s 
law enforcement program. 

4. The level of staffing in the Service gen- 
erally is inadequate to the needs of law en- 
forcement, Serious deficiencies occur, season- 
ally, at Such areas as Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon, and Yosemite National Parks, Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area, Cape Cod 
National Seashore, and others where enforce- 
ment problems have risen sharply in recent 
years. Moreover, the upward trend in the in- 
cidence of crime in the national parks sug- 
mer a continuing need for additional staf- 

ng. 

At the present time approximately 800 per- 
manent Park Rangers and Technicians and 
1.300 seasonal Park Rangers are employed in 
duties which involve law enforcement re- 
sponsibilities in varying degrees. We are able 
to respond quickly to remedy immediate de- 
ficiencies through the funds made available 
from the approved supplementary budget 
request. As mentioned above, the Park Po- 
lice force level will be increased from 371 to 
411 positions to provide capability of dis- 
patching police assistance on short notice to 
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areas of the System as needs arise. Use of the 
Park Police in this fasion will materially al- 
leviate staffing needs this year in the special- 
ized law enforcement area. 

For the long range the emphasis in recruit- 
ment must be directed to staffing the Park 
Ranger and Technician ranks with person- 
nel possessing social science and police 
sclence backgrounds, The traditional func- 
tions of the Park Ranger have been oriented 
to protection of park resources and interpre- 
tive services to park visitors which have led 
to recruitment largely from the flelds of 
natural science, history, archeology, etc. In- 
creasingly, public use of the parks and 
changing patterns of use make the tradi- 
tional role of the Park Ranger unsuited to 
involvement with the urban problems that 
are more and more evident in the parks, es- 
pecially in law enforcement areas. 

The measures discussed herein reflect our 
commitment to initiate early action and 
achieve effective results in advance of the 
travel season this year. They give priority at- 
tention to the areas of greatest need; Le., 
training and organization. The fact that they 
are capable of immediate implementation is 
due in large measure to your personal inter- 
est in and support of the programs of the 
National Park Service. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LITHUANIAN REPUBLIC 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month the courageous people of Lithu- 
ania and their friends throughout the 
free world are commemorating two very 
important anniversaries. February of 
this year marks the 720th anniversary 
of the formation of the Lithuanian State 
in 1251 and the 53d anniversary of the 
establishment of the modern Republic of 
Lithuania on February 16, 1918. 

It is always a great privilege for me 
to join in the celebration of these events 
and to add my personal support to the 
struggle for freedom by the brave people 
of Lithuania. 

In September 1939, the Kremlin moved 
troops into Lithuania and annexed this 
republic in June of 1940. Under the guns 
of the Red army, so-called elections were 
held, followed by the Soviet claim that 
Lithuania had voted for inclusion in the 
Soviet empire. 

Then began the brutal occupation dur- 
ing which hundreds of thousands of 
Lithuanians were dragged off to trains 
and jammed into cars without food or 
water. Many died from suffocation. The 
pitiful survivors were dumped out in the 
Arctic Siberia. As a result of this occupa- 
tion, since June of 1940 Lithuania has 
lost more than one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s population. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet- 
Russian occupation, however, the Lith- 
uanians have waged an intensive fight 
for freedom. This year marks the 30th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s successful re- 
volt against the Soviet Union. During the 
second part of June of 1941 the people 
of Lithuania succeeded in getting rid of 
the Communist regime in the country— 
freedom and independence were restored 
and a free government was reestablished. 
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This free, provisional government re- 
mained in existence for more than 6 
weeks. At that time Lithuania was over- 
run by the Nazis, who suppressed all the 
activities of this free government and the 
government itself. During the period be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 alone, more than 
30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost 
their lives in an organized resistance 
movement against the invaders. The 
cessation of armed guerrilla warfare in 
1952 did not spell the end of Lithuania’s 
resistance against Soviet domination. On 
the contrary, resistance by passive means 
gained a new impetus, 

The Government of the United States 
of America has refused to recognize the 
seizure and forced incorporation of Lith- 
uania by the Communists into the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Our Gov- 
ernment maintains diplomatic relations 
with the former free government of Lith- 
uania. Since June of 1940, when the 
Soviet Union took over Lithuania, all the 
Presidents of the United States—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon—have stated, restated, and con- 
firmed our country’s nonrecognition pol- 
icy of the occupation of Lithuania by the 
Kremlin dictators. 

When those of us who are privileged 
to live in this great and free Nation com- 
memorate events whereby others have 
lost their freedom and independence, we 
always do so with a mixture of sadness 
and hope. We are deeply saddened by 
the continuing plight of the millions of 
people in Lithuania and other captive 
nations of the U.S.S.R. who still live in 
captivity under the tyranny of Commu- 
nist rule. This occasion is, of course, a 
particularly sad one for the more than 
1 million Americans of Lithuanian origin 
or descent. 

We must never give up hope, however, 
that some day these people will once 
again control their own destinies and en- 
joy the precious human right to free- 
dom. In 1966, with the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 416, the United 
States Congress gave formal expression 
to our genuine concern for the Baltic 
peoples held in captivity as well as our 
continuing hope for their eventual free- 
dom. In this resolution the Congress re- 
affirms the support of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the aspirations of the Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and na- 
tional independence, and urges the Pres- 
ident to bring the force of world opinion 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of 
these rights to them. 

This resolution follows herewith: 

H. Con. Res. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 


rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic; social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 
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Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President. of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opinion 
at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples, 


BILL TO INCREASE CHILD CARE TAX 
DEDUCTIONS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, with the in- 
creasing number of women who work— 
and the added number who want at least 
some part-time employment out of the 


home—it is time for the Congress to up- 
date its laws relating to tax deductions 
for child care expenses. 

I have introduced a bill to liberalize 
child care tax deductions allowed under 
the present internal revenue code. Cur- 
rently, a working mother can deduct up 
to $600 in day care expenses for one child 
and up to $900 for two or more children. 
My bill would increase these allowances 
to $1,000 for one child and $1,500 for two 
or more children. The bill also would 
eliminate the $6,000 income ceiling now 
placed on working wives; under present 
law only divorcees and fathers who are 
the sole parent are excluded from this 
income limitation—while no deductions 
are given to working wives whose total 
family income exceeds $6,000. 

The need for this legislation is readily 
apparent, particularly when one com- 
pares the employment and wage statistics 
applicable to women with those applying 
to men. While more women are working 
today than in the past—women now 
make up 38 percent of the labor mar- 
ket—statistics released by the Labor De- 
partment show a wide differential be- 
tween. the salaries paid men and those 
paid women. Moreover little progress is 
being made to close the gap; instead the 
gap is widening. While in 1955 the wom- 
an’'s median wage was 63.9 percent of the 
man’s, today it is reduced to 58.2 per- 
cent. And, while 58.6 percent of work- 
ingmen earn $7,000 or more annually, 
only 13.8 percent of women workers are 
in this category, and only 0.4 percent of 
women have incomes over $15,000. 
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The presence of young children in the 
family has a direct effect on the mother’s 
participation in the labor force. About 
11.6 million women in the labor force in 
March 1969 had children under the age 
of 18 years; 7.4 million of these working 
mothers had no children under the age 
of six. Also, almost three-fifths of all 
women workers are married and living 
with their husbands; more than one-fifth 
are single; and almost one-fifth are wid- 
owed, divorced, or separated from their 
husbands. 

This legislation is also important to 
those working wives who raise family in- 
come above the poverty level or from a 
low to a middle range. Only 3 percent of 
all husband-wife families had incomes 
below $3,000 in 1968 when the wife was 
a worker; 10 percent when she was not. 

My bill will allow expenses eligible for 
deduction to include those for care in 
the home or in a day care center. To a 
working mother, child care expenses are 
in the nature of a business expense. It 
seems to me that if a businessman is en- 
titled to deduct expenses for wining and 
dining a customer, surely any working 
mother should be able to deduct the ex- 
penses for the care of her children. 


LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL IN UNIQUE 
PROGRAM 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that Tom Hollenbach and Wendy Stern, 
seniors at Lowell High School, should be 
commended for their initiative and per- 
sistence in organizing a program of vol- 
unteer service for the handicapped and 
underprivileged. As ably reported by 
Staff Reporter Carolyn Miegel of the 
Lowell Sun, the program is designed to 
broaden the outlook of the students, in- 
creasing their social awareness and help- 
ing them learn more about professions 
they might wish to enter. The article 
provides an encouraging insight into the 
desire of the students at Lowell High 
to assist the less fortunate, and it should 
be read especially by those who are con- 
cerned over the motivations and activi- 
ties of today’s youth. What is going on 
at Lowell High should not be allowed to 
pass without recognition, and I am 
pleased to recommend Miss Miegel’s ar- 
ticle for the reading of my colleagues: 

LOWELL HICH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN UNIQUE 
PROGRAM 
(By Carolyn Miegel) 

Lowett.—In September of 1969, Tom Hol- 
lenbach, now a senior at Lowell High School, 
had an idea about how students could do 
volunteer work and learn something too. 
Since that fall, the concept of student vol- 
unteers has grown to include a new program 
at Lowell High this month, where students 


are released early from school to work in 
Lowell service agencies. 

In the summer of 1969, Tom and some 
other Lowell students worked at Camp Paul, 
® summer camp run for children with learn- 


ing and emotional difficulties. At the end of 
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the summer, “I made a pitch to the volun- 
teers to continue the work during the school 
year, after school—and those kids became 
the nucleus of the kids now working at the 
Solomon Mental Health Center,” Tom says. 

From the embryonic stages of community 
service, came another thought—why not do 
the same sort of work within the high school 
itself and in other agencies, and on school 
time? 

So along with fellow senior Wendy Stern 
and a faculty advisor, Miss Elizabeth Kinney 
of the physics department, Tom set up the 
community service club last fall. 

Initially the club was formed for a tutor- 
ing program and the two students, with 
others, gathered names of students who had 
free time to begin a tutoring program for 
fellow students: That was last fall and the 
list has grown to 120 names, but there is 
still no tutoring program. 

Hollenbach explains that organizational 
problems at the high school have prevented 
the start of the program, including the 
scheduling and overcrowding problems which 
evolved from the initial chaos of the “‘modi- 
fied open campus plan,” last fall. 

So last December, with the 120 names for 
tutoring in his pocket, Tom and Wendy went 
to English classes soliciting names for a new 
program similar in structure to the high 
school work experience program, which gets 
jobs for non-college bound students. 

Under the program developed by the two 
seniors, students in college preparatory 
courses would be able to leave school at 12:30 
and do volunteer work at the Model Cities 
educational component center in the area 
Approximately 35 students, all seniors, now 
are released but Tom says there could be 
many more. 

The value of the volunteer work, they 
argued, was that the college-bound students 
would have an opportunity to sample what 
kinds of professions they might pursue in an 
academic situation, 

They could have the satisfaction of learn- 
ing from a new experience and applying that 
knowledge to the choice they must make in 
college. 

Wendy and Tom consulted with Model 
Cities educational director Patrick J. Mogan 
and special education director James Demos 
and finally with the high school administra- 
tion. 

Weary of the high school administration’s 
view of outside programs, the students say 
they had set up the program and worked out 
details before going to high school head- 
master Raymond Sullivan and work expe- 
rience director Christopher Mitchell. 

The tutoring program was at a stand-still 
and they didn’t want the same delay to in- 
fect the “release-time” program, as the yol- 
unteer work is called, 

They went to Asst. Supt. of Schools G. 
Douglas Sullivan and then back to the high 
school. Mitchell was hesitant to approve the 
program because of state regulations requir- 
ing a 5 hour school day. But after a visit by 
Supt. of Schools Wayne R. Peters, Mitchell's 
tribulations were erased. 

But, even with Peters’ go-ahead, the pro- 
gram was not off the ground. In the first 
week 15 students were supposed to spend 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons at the 
special education center. 

The first day, however, there were some 
difficulties with transportation, and the kids 
didn't go. But now the fifteen are working 
in the special education center—as “friends,” 
according to Wendy Stern. 

“We're not supposed to be teachers there, 
just @ person that the kid can have fun with, 
study with and confide in. And we can be 
used as @ reward because we are friends. 
There is none of the structured student- 
teacher figures with us. We play with the 
kids and help them with school work, but 
that is about all,” she said. 
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Wendy has one student, Robin Ann Gablois. 
Tom works with one of the city’s all too few 
special education classes at the Pawtucket 
Memorial school on Thursday afternoons, 
And on Mondays and Thursdays he goes to 
the Solomon Clinic, 

At the mental health center, I act very 
much like a big brother, It takes about a 
month for someone just to get the hang of 
it, though, he says. 

Students are not working yet at the Model 
Cities program but Tom and Wendy hope 
they will soon. 

“We talked with Mr. Mogan and we'll 
mostly be used in a tutorial capacity, prob- 
ably for remedial reading,” Wendy says, in 
public and private schools in the Model 
Cities area. 

Both Tom and Wendy see great possibilities 
in program—and hope the planned open 
campus for seniors this spring will help to 
expand their pet project. Under the totally 
open campus plan, seniors would be allowed 
to leave school grounds when they don’t have 
@ class—and could work in free hours. 

“This is the first time that I can remember 
where we can make constructive changes in 
the system being done entirely by students,” 
Tom says. 

And it seems Dr. Peters sees the possibil- 
ities of the program too, as does Asst. Supt. 
Sullivan. 

Sullivan now heads a study committee of 
students, teachers and community repre- 
sentative to outline an open campus plan 
for seniors to begin sometime in April. 

One state requirement for an open campus 
plan is for “mini-courses”, where students 
are able to delve into areas in the community 
and outside the standard curriculum, The 
“mini-course” requirement for the open 
campus prevents a local school department 
for instituting the program merely to save 
drastically needed school space. 

Sullivan has talked briefly with Tom and 
Wendy about the possibility of incorporating 
the “release-time” program and expanding it 
under the open campus plan. Giving credit 
for the work “is an administrative decision” 
right now, Tom says, waiting for the open 
campus to evolve, but Sullivan says it might 
happen. 

At least one of the recipients of the stu- 
dent's time couldn't be more pleased. Dr. 
Kenneth Bryant, head of the children’s di- 
vision at the mental health center says he 
is “charmed with the concept.” 

“They can come and work with quite a few 
troubled children. It gives the high school 
students a very different slant on things. 
They learn and the kids learn from them, 
even from just having older kids around,” 
Dr. Bryant says. 

Other high school and college students also 
do volunteer work at the mental health 
clinic, he says, including some from Con- 
cord-Carlisle regional high school who are 
dismissed early to come to Lowell. 

Tom and Wendy would eventually like 
agencies outside the school department— 
like the mental health center, included in 
the release time program. 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
FREE MEN 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
shared the platform with an outstand- 
ing young man from my congressional 
district, Fred Thomas, a student at Suit- 
land High School. At a time when young 
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people are subjected to an inordinate 
amount of criticism because of the anti- 
social behavior of a few young people, it 
is reassuring to know that young men 
such as Fred Thomas are giving thought- 
ful consideration to the pressing issues 
facing our Nation. So that my colleagues 
can be reassured and inspired by his 
words, I insert his remarks in the RECORD 
at this point: 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF FREE MEN 


Gentlemen, I was asked to speak to you 
tonight on any subject I chose. I have de- 
cided to speak on the political responsibili- 
ties of free men. There are two kinds of re- 
sponsibilities—responsibilities to one’s self 
and responsibilities to others. First things 
first. Hence, I shall discuss the responsibilities 
one has to one’s self and then the responsi- 
bilities one has to others. 

The principal responsibility to one's self is 
that he be informed on all issues. The pos- 
session of this information is imperative be- 
cause only when one is aware of all sides of 
a situation can one be truly free to choose 
his course of action. And we all know that 
action without thought is like a body with- 
out life; cold and meaningless. 

Two intrinsic responsibilities are that one 
exercise the given rights and that one not 
be apathetic; that is not having an opinion 
about an issue, A free man must exercise the 
given rights or else he shall lose them in the 
same manner as one loses the use of a muscle 
that lies unused for a long period of time. 
If one loses his rights in this manner it is 
because he does not care. Losing one’s rights 
in this manner is worse than losing all one’s 
freedom to a dictator for when a dictator 
seizes one’s rights, one is aware of it. A free 
man cannot be apathetic because this world 
we live in is based on Boulean Algebra; that 
is a base two with either yes or no opinions 
on everything. When one does not decide yes 
or no or pro or con, the world forces him 
into a decision without consulting him. Ergo, 
one loses part of his freedom. 

This last group of responsibilities to one’s 
self includes two which are usually not con- 
sidered in this manner. They are to obey all 
laws and to protect the rights of all men. All 
laws must be obeyed to preserve order and 
society for without order, it becomes im- 
possible to remain free because one must 
spend his time and effort defending his prop- 
erty, a task normally assigned to society. Also, 
it is society which says how much freedom 
one may have. Recalling the Old West brings 
to mind an example of a place and time 
without order or society and absolute free- 
dom meant no freedom. This responsibility 
must be considered here because only an in- 
dividual can decide whether or not a law is 
going to be obeyed. Finally, the rights of 
all men must be protected so that one does 
not find himself in the group of people whose 
rights are being denied. This can most easily 
be done by each individual fighting to pro- 
tect the rights of all men. There are two ma- 
jor responsibilities that each free man has 
to every other man, These responsibilities are 
to resist oppression and to do service to one’s 
country. 

Every free man must resist oppression to 
insure justice. Justice is essential to a free 
society because, by its very nature, a free 
society enables men to choose their very 
course of action. When some people are not 
allowed to do certain activities which others 
are allowed to do, resentment springs up. 
When resentment springs up, a clash be- 
comes eminent. When a clash becomes emi- 
nent, society is threatened. When society is 
threatened, individual rights are threatened, 
No cause which can arise in a free society 
is worth the loss of individual rights. Hence, 
justice must be maintained. 

Free men must do service to their country 
for a country is made up of people. If the 
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people do not help the country, how can the 
country be expected to help the people? Sey- 
eral of the services an individual owes his 
country are to serve on a jury, to serve in the 
armed services, and to vote. An individual 
must be ready to serve on a jury, if called, 
because it is the reciprocal of having the 
right of trial by a jury of one’s peers. There 
would be no right of trial by jury of one's 
peers if no one would be a juror; hence, a 
fundamental right of our free society would 
be lost. An individual must be ready to serve 
in the armed services for the defense of his 
country for, as pointed out earlier, a country 
is made up of people; hence, people must 
fight. One cannot be free and apathetic, as 
pointed out earlier, so when the occasion 
arises that our country must be defended all 
free men must come to its aid for this is the 
price which one must pay for enjoying the 
advantages of a country. An individual must 
vote intelligently so that corrupt officials, who 
take all their orders from special interest 
groups, will not be elected. For when this 
happens, the majority will of the people 
ceases to rule and an oligarchy begins to 
form. 

In conclusion, the fundamental ideal which 
lies behind all of these responsibilities is a 
responsibility common to both divisions. If 
it is neglected, all the people following the 
neglector, as well as he, lose their freedom. 
Hence, not only one’s self but others are in- 
volved. This fundamental responsibility of 
all free men is that they remain free. 


VEYSEY INTRODUCES BILL TO AL- 
LOW CALIFORNIA TO PROTECT 
ITS ENVIRONMENT 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of southern California suffer from what 
is commonly acknowledged as the worst 
smog and air pollution in the country. 
Although national awareness of the dam- 
age done by polluted air has only re- 
cently grown strong enough to persuade 
Congress to take some action. Califor- 
nians have been struggling with the 
problem for decades. 

The priority California places on clean- 
ing up its air is demonstrated by the 
recently enacted California Aircraft 
Emissions Standards Act. I supported 
the bill as a member of the California 
Assembly and I know it was the result 
of extensive research. Its provisions re- 
late to the specific air quality problems 
of California much more closely than any 
national standard can, and there is 
strong local support for hardnosed en- 
forcement. 

The effective date of the act was Jan- 
uary 1, 1971. On New Year’s Day, officers 
of the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control 
District posted themselves at the air- 
ports and issued over 100 citations for 
alleged violations of the act. 

I think vigorous enforcement like this 
is needed to control air pollution today. 
But Congress, in its effort to deal with 
air pollution on the national level, pre- 
empted these citations and the entire 
California act when it passed the Fed- 
eral Clean Air Act, 

Section 233 of the law expressly pro- 
hibits any State from adopting or at- 
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tempting to enforce aircraft pollution 
standards other than those established 
under the Clean Air Act itself. But, I have 
been informed that it will be at least a 
year and possibly two or three before 
the Federal Aircraft Emission Standards 
can go into effect. In the meantime, the 
people of California who have taken re- 
sponsible steps to protect themselves 
against aircraft pollution are left help- 
less. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
legislation to restore California’s right to 
preserve its own environment until the 
Federal Aircraft Standards go into effect. 
I think it is appropriate for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to take time 
to hold hearings to consider the views 
of all interested parties before setting 
national standards in this field. But a 
State that has already done so should not 
be penalized in the meantime. I urge my 
colleagues to join with me in correcting 
this injustice. 


FREE SCHOOL LUNCHES 
HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the important role that nu- 
trition plays in child development. The 
so-called hunger hearings shocked the 
Nation and served as a catalyst, arousing 
national support for antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

School] lunch programs have been con- 
sistently popular in Congress and have 
gone a long way toward assuring that 
youngsters receive the nutritious meals 
they need. While the programs are far 
from being an answer to hunger—they 
are a first step. 

Unfortunately, however, even as a first 
step they are not sufficiently inclusive. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture figures 
indicate that nationally 7.8 million 
youngsters in nearly 78,000 schools are 
eligible for free and reduced-price meals, 
but only some 5.5 million received such 
lunches in November, while preliminary 
indications are that 6 million were 
reached by the program in December. 

New York State’s estimate of children 
eligible for free and reduced-price 
lunches was 7.8 million for October. The 
State’s report showed that while there 
were 77,598 NSLP schools with an at- 
tendance of 38.7 million, another 23,097 
schools, with an estimated average daily 
attendance of 6.7 million had no food 
services. For lack of facilities or other 
reasons, 71,803 children in New York 
State are not receiving free or reduced- 
price lunches, even though they are 
eligible for them. 

For the information of my colleagues. 
I would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this point the very interesting and per- 
ceptive assessment of the school lunch 
program by El Diario, a widely read 
Spanish-language newspaper in New 


York: 
Free SCHOOL LUNCHES 
Education and food go hand in hand. A 
well-fed child has much greater possibilities 
of being a good student than one with an 
empty stomach. 
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This truth has been acknowledged by our 
government and the Food and Nutrition 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has launched an ambitious 
program tending to provide free lunches or 
low priced ones to all needy school children. 

An initial estimate from the state educa- 
tional agency indicates that 620,000 needy 
children attending the 4,496 schools in New 
York that participate in the National School 
Lunch Program are eligible for free and 
reduced price lunches, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Nationally it is 
estimated that nearly 7.8-million youngsters 
in nearly 78,000 schools are eligible for such 
meals, 

Some 5.5 million of them got free and 
reduced price lunches in November, while 
another 17.9 million children paid the regu- 
lar price. The total of 23.4 million partici- 
pants set a record for the lunch program. 
Preliminary indications are that some 6 mil- 
lion children received free and reduced price 
lunches in December, USDA's Food and Nu- 
trition Service said. 

The estimates of eligible children enrolled 
in NSLP schools were made last October, be- 
fore the mandatory January 1 full implemen- 
tation of amendments enacted last May to 
the School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. 

“These reports represent the first State 
and local experience in reporting children’s 
eligibility for free and reduced price 
lunches, as required by the new legisla- 
tion,” Assistant Secretay of Agriculture 
Richard Lyng commented. “We are work- 
ing now with the States to refine their re- 
porting methods, to assure greater uniform- 
ity in subsequent semi-annual reports 
required every March and October,” he said. 

“At the moment, however, these are the 
only benchmarks available. We are using 
them in our efforts with State and local 
school cooperators to be sure all eligible 
needy youngsters in participating schools 
get a free or reduced price lunch,” Mr. 
Lyng said. 

The States’ estimates of the number of 
enrolled children eligible for free and re- 
duced price lunches in NSLP schools totaled 
7.8-million in October. The States’ report 
also showed a total of 77,598 participating 
schools with an average daily attendance 
of 38.7 million at the opening of the cur- 
rent school year last fall. Another 23,097 
schools with an estimated average dally at- 
tendance of 6.7 million were reported as 
having no food service. 

During November of last year, a daily 
average of 648,197 youngsters received 
free or reduced price free lunches in New 
York. However, there were still 1,656 
schools without a meal service in the state 
at the beginning of the school year, 

For lack of facilities or other reasons, 
there still are 71,803 children in New York 
not receiving free or reduced price lunches, 
even though they are entitled to them. 

This is a situation that our school 
authorities, working together with the 
school lunch program, should remedy as 
soon as possible. Free lunches are a basic 
step forward in our schools. We should not, 
however, stop there. Free breakfasts should 
also be provided to our needy children. 


MARYLANDER KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a fine young man from Maryland, Pfc. 
Larry A. Woodburn, was recently killed 
in action in Vietnam. I would like to com- 
mend his courage and to honor his mem- 
ory by including the following article in 
the RECORD: 
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[From Baltimore Sun, Feb. 10, 1971] 
LARRY WOODBURN Dies IN VIETNAM 
MARINE FROM SILVER SPRING WAS ON 

2D COMBAT TOUR 

The Department of Defense announced 
yesterday that Marine PFC A. Wood- 
burn, of Silver Spring, has been killed in ac- 
tion in South Vietnam. 

The 20-year-old Marylander died February 
5 in Quang Nam province while on patrol 
duty his mother said. 

“He didn’t like it. He said he thought they 
weren’t accomplishing too much there,” Mrs. 
Dale E. Woodburn, the marine’s mother, 
added. 

In Vietnam for a second tour of duty, Pri- 
vate Woodburn was a member of K Com- 
pany, ist Marine Division. 

He was a graduate of Montgomery Blair 
High School here and had been a member of 
Troop 295 of the Boy Scouts. He also be- 
longed to a group of local explorers who were 
fond of nature and the outdoors. 

He had planned to go to college after com- 
pleting his service in the Marine Corps. 

Funeral arrangements were incomplete 
yesterday, but the marine will be buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

In addition to his parents, his survivors 
include a brother, Lee Woodburn, also of 
Silver Spring. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
United States frequently look back with 
great pride at the history of our battles 
for freedom, and because of that, we are 
today a free and independent people. Be- 
cause we are, indeed, a free and inde- 
pendent Nation, we can all the more 
appreciate the efforts of our forefathers 
which attained fruition. 

Unfortunately, the small but proud 
country of Lithuania cannot relate its 
present state to its two decades of in- 
dependence. Dominated by the Soviet 
Union, its history is a saga of constant 
struggle and sacrifice against suppression 
by an alien power. 

February 16, 1971, commemorated the 
53d anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. It is a noteworthy tribute to 
the fierce determination of the Lithu- 
anian people that this day is still cele- 
brated. Although their independence was 
short lived, it was and is a monument to 
the pride and courage of generations of 
Lithuanians. The people of Lithuania 
displayed remarkable courage in their 
fight against Russian subjugation. The 
ezarist regime undertook a long cam- 
paign to replace the Lithuanian lan- 
guage and culture with their own but 
had to abandon their policy because of 
Lithuanian resistance. 

Time and time again the Lithuanians 
have been called upon to resist commu- 
nism and each time such invasions have 
been repelled. 

During its short period of independence 
the Lithuanian nation became self- 
sufficient and created a modern diversi- 
fied country. Many of its people became 
farmers as a result of a great land reform 
program. The number of industrial es- 
tablishments increased dramatically af- 
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ter World War I giving rise to economic 
prosperity. The period of independence 
became an age of growth and maturity 
for Lithuania, and proved to be a strong 
contributive force for its development 
and social progress. How tragic that it 
was crushed. 

Despite courageous but vain attempts 
to remain neutral during both World 
Wars, Lithuania fell victim to the ag- 
gressive appetites of Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Following the war’s end, 
Lithuania could not return to its inde- 
pendent status as the repressive power 
of the Soviet Union dominated the 
Nation, 

We know very little about life in Lith- 
uania now. We can assume, however, 
that the people suffer from the lack of 
freedom and independence that charac- 
terize Soviet rule. The United States has 
always recognized Lithuanian independ- 
ence. 

This indicates the faith and esteem 
which the Government of the United 
States has for the Lithuanian people. 
I hope the day will never come when we 
will recognize the lowering of the iron 
curtain separating them from the rest of 
the world, and that the day will come 
when once again Lithuania can take her 
place beside the free nations of the world. 

Rarely has one people fought with the 
determination and patience exhibited by 
the Lithuanians who are faced with a 
seemingly insurmountable challenge, a 
constant reminder to all Americans of 
the value of our own independence. 

National pride is their challenge. Their 
goal—independence. 

Though the road may be long and 
difficult, Iam confident that their spirit 
and national pride will overcome all 
obstacles. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to lend my 
voice to honor the Lithuanian people on 
the 53d anniversary of their independ- 
ence. The future of Lithuania may look 
bleak to some but if the people demon- 
strate the same patience and courage in 
the future as they have in the past, then 
I for one am sure that given time, they 
will overcome their oppressors. 


THE VERY REVEREND GONVILLE 
AUBIE FFRENCH-BEYTAGH AND 
THE TERRORISM ACT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial comments are from South 
African newspapers. They concern the 
arrest and initial detention of the Very 
Reverend Gonville Aubie ffrench-Bey- 
tagh, Anglican dean of Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

On February 8, I noted that the REC- 
orD statement of 55 Members of this 
Congress on the ffrench-Beytagh case 
spoke for itself. It is equally true that 
the editorials I include today in the REC- 
ord need no further comment. They 
follow: 
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[From the Argus, Jan. 22, 1971] 
RIGHT TO FAm TRIAL 


In a normal society the Dean of Johannes- 
burg wouid have appeared before a magis- 
trate in open court by now, or he would have 
been released. Either way the public would 
know what it was he was being questioned 
about and, if a charge were to be laid, the 
Dean would have had the help of a lawyer 
and been in contact with his family, friends 
and colleagues. 

But the law under which the Dean was 
detained is not a normal law. The continued 
Silence on the specific reason for police ac- 
tion against him, the manner of the deten- 
tion and the knowledge that there is no 
machinery existing to test the validity of 
the action against him or even to secure 
his release, all these are abnormal circum- 
stances. Public disquiet is, therefore, under- 
standably grave. More than that, the matter 
is causing international concern. The British 
Government has intervened directly to se- 
cure access to the Dean, who is a British 
citizen. Friends and foes of South Africa 
throughout the world are reacting just at 
& time when South Africa’s affairs are being 
closely examined once again by the World 
Court at The Hague and by heads of gov- 
ernment of Commonwealth countries. 

Nothing will undo the harm already done 
by this unexplained action. But the longer 
the public is kept in the dark, the longer the 
Dean is denied his freedom or the right to 
fair trial, the greater the injury to this coun- 
try will be. It is fitting that bells should toll 
(not just from Anglican churches but from 
churches throughout the land) for those who 
have lost their liberties without trial. 

The Dean should be charged or freed im- 
mediately and the bells should not stop toll- 
ing until this happens. 


[From the Cape Times, Jan. 22, 1971] 
LAWS AND USAGES 


We often wonder whether the harm that 
can conceivably be done by mischievous 
clergymen is not vastly less than the harm 
that is done when the machinery of the State 
sweeps into action with deportations, with- 
drawals of passports, cancelling of residence 
permits and, as in the latest instance, lock- 
ing up in gaol. The arrest of the Very Rev. 
G. A. ffrench-Beytagh in the precincts of his 
own cathedral, in circumstances lacking only 
the tolling of the sanctuary bell, could be 
calculated to ensure maximum emphasis of 
the event. It has, in fact, already attracted 
powerful attention: it was a main item in 
the news services of at least three of the 
major international radio stations in yester- 
day's morning broadcasts. That the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation was not 
prominently among that number is not evi- 
dence that the world at large is unconcerned 
about the detention by Security Police of 
eminent clerics. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Gerdener in 
his statement yesterday that nobody can 
expect that clergymen, because they are 
clergymen, are in any way immune from the 
laws of this country. “Laws” in this sense 
is usually understood in terms of well-tried 
procedures. A man is arrested, appears in 
public within 48 hours before a judicial offi- 
cer, is presented with a specific charge and 
within a reasonable time is publicly tried 
on evidence given under oath and with pro- 
vision for legal representation and appeals to 
higher courts. If the Very Rev. Mr. ffrench- 
Beytagh had been arrested as part of a Judi- 
cial procedure of this kind there could not be 
the slightest criticism. 

But we are a little anxious about Mr. 
Gerdener’s coupling with “the laws” the 
words “and usages.” It is presumably under 
the banner of “the usages” that in the last 
year or sO a score or so clergymen of vari- 
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ous kinds have been deported or refused 
visas or have had passports without drawn. 
As distinct from the normal working of the 
laws, these usages are marked by the total 
refusal of the authorities to prefer a formal 
charge or to give any information about why 
the cleric concerned has drawn upon himself 
the wrath and power of the State. It was 
presumably in terms of the usages that a 
Moslem priest, the Imam Haron, was arrested, 
whisked away from friends and relatives and 
locked up incommunicado for three months, 
at the end of which he died after falling 
down some stairs. He had some 26 bruises and 
other injuries, not all of which, according 
to the inquest magistrate, could be ascribed 
to the fall down the stairs. 

The information that the Very Rev. Mr. 
ffrench-Beytagh has been arrested in terms 
of Section 6 of the Terrorism Act is not rea- 
son for expecting that he is being dealt with 
in terms of law as distinct from usage. This 
is the section which enables any policeman 
above the rank of lieutenant-colonel to ar- 
rest without warrant anyone he thinks is a 
terrorist or has information about terrorists. 
He can then have the man locked up without 
any obligation other than to tell the Minister 
of Police what he is doing and, once a month, 
to give the same Minister a statement of the 
reasons why the man shall NOT be released. 
The rest of the section lays down that no 
court of law shall pronounce on the validity 
of the detention, no person shall have access 
to the detainee and no person shall be en- 
titled to any official information about the 
detainee. However, “if circumstances so per- 
mit” a detainee shall be visited in private 
by a magistrate once a fortnight. 


[From the Cape Times, Jan. 23, 1971} 
Laws AND USAGES 


After much damage has been done, the 
public is presented with the statement that 
the Dean of Johannesburg has been arrested 
and kept incommunicado in a police cell 
“for reasons connected with his private life— 
not with his political views nor his church 
life”. The first question which arises is: Why 
the Security Police? The whole function of 
the Security Police, a body quite separate 
from the ordinary police, is to protect the 
State against political subversion and to deal 
with crime and criminals associated with 
political protest. If the Dean's misdemean- 
ours have nothing to do with his political 
views and concern only his private life, the 
matter is one for the ordinary police, for- 
mulating a charge, legal representation, bail 
and public trial. 

And why the Terrorism Act? The section 
under which the Dean has been arrested 
requires that the detainee shall be suspected 
of being a “terrorist” or of “withholding 
from the police any information relating to 
terrorists or to offences under the Terrorist 
Act”. If the Dean is a terrorist or is with- 
holding information about terrorists, how 
can it be claimed that his detention is ‘for 
reasons connected with his private life” and 
has nothing to do with political views? 

A further question arises from the reported 
statement of Mr. S. L. Muller, the Minister 
of Police: “I know nothing about it.” The 
Act requires that “The Commissioner shall, 
as soon as possible after the arrest of any 
detainee, advise the Minister of his name 
and the place where he is being detained”. 
How long is “as soon as possible"? Or do the 
police incarcerate eminent clerics and get 
round to informing the political head of 
their department only after the accom- 
plished fact and through the leisurely chan- 
nels of inter-departmental correspondence? 


[From the Argus, Jan. 25, 1971} 
PUBLIC CONCERN 


While there is undoubtedly relief that the 
Dean of Johannesburg is to face trial follow- 
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ing his detention under the Terrorism Act, 
the announcement itself in no way mitigates 
the way in which the laws governing “sub- 
version” are being implemented. Concern re- 
mains for the manner of the Dean's deten- 
tion, for the continued refusal to grant him 
access to his lawyer and for the deprivation 
of rights which he along with others held 
under these laws are suffering. 

A senior Security Police officer says: “It is 
normal procedure to bring an accused man 
to court as soon as possible.” But it is pre- 
cisely because normal procedures seem too 
often to be dispensed with when the charges 
are political, that there have been so many 
who have been held for months before first 
appearing in court, that the public has been 
disturbed by the Dean's arrest. Normal pro- 
cedure is for the police to establish a case 
before detaining anyone, Normal procedure 
is for anyone detained to appear before a 

te within 48 hours, even if only then 
for remand. Normal procedure is for an 
accused to have ready access to legal advice, 
to be provided with every facility to ensure 
that he does nothing to incriminate himself. 
The principle that a man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty is firmly adhered to even 
for the most serious crimes. 

It is wrong, therefore, for anyone now to 
attempt to dismiss the very real perturba- 
tion at the treatment of people suspected of 
“subversion”. No matter what crimes anyone 
is alleged to have committed he should en- 
joy the full protection of a system of justice 
which is one of the most cherished tradi- 
tions of this land. By failing to give this pro- 
tection the authorities are blackening South 
Africa's name throughout the free world. 


“WHEELCHATL. SAFARI” 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 
Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 


several times each year, Humboldt 
County, in my California congressional 
district, entertains groups of amputees, 
who are in San Francisco Bay military 
hospitals. The program ranges from 
hunting deer to fishing for salmon in 
north coastal streams. 

Recently, an article appeared in the 
Marine Corps publication, the Leather- 
neck, detailing the experiences of 15 
men, all of whom had lost one or more 
limbs in Vietnam, on a deer-hunting ex- 
cursion in the county. 

In addition to including the article in 
the Recorp at this point, I would like to 
publicly commend two people who are 
primarily responsible for this tremendous 
program, retired Marine gunnery ser- 
geant, Bob Boudreau, himself a double 
amputee and Ervin Renner, the county 
veterans service officer. 

Following is the article, written by 
Marine Sgt. Hank Berkowitz: 

“This was my first step back into public 
life, and I couldn't have asked for a better 
experience to start out with.” 

These words were spoken by Cpl Bobby 
DeVoll, one of 15 amputees, both Marines 
and Navy corpsmen, who had just returned 


from a successful weekend of deer hunt- 
ing and other recreational activities. The 
weekend was sponsored by the community of 
Humboldt County in Northern California. 
The 15 men—l13 were Marines and two 
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Navy corpsmen who had lost one or more 
limbs in Vietnam—had been flown from Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif., along 
with five attendants. 

The program was initiated by Humboldt 
County in 1966 under the directorship of Er- 
vin Renner, County Veterans Service Officer. 
Since the start of the program, the county 
has entertained more than 160 Marine and 
Navy Vietnam amputees. 

Renner, a double-leg amputee himself, lost 
his limbs in the Battle of the Bulge during 
World War II. “I was a patient in a military 
hospital after the war,” he explained, “so I 
know the mental and physical trauma to 
which these young men are subjected. During 
my period of hospital recuperation, the sur- 
rounding community sponsored a program 
whereby we were able to get out of the hos- 
pital and get involved with life again. Sort 
of a ‘first step’ back to the land of the living, 
you might say. 

“And that’s what we're trying to accom- 
plish here,” he continued, “We want to give 
these men that chance and help them 
realize that someone still cares for them. 
That’s hard to realize when you're lying in 
that hospital bed day after endless day, 
thinking lonely thoughts of the world flow- 
ing by without you. 

“So, after much thought and considera- 
tion, we finally got the program started here 
in Humboldt County. The first trip wasn’t 
that successful, but we learned more as time 
went by. 

“The program has grown now to envelop 
the whole community. They provide for two 
trips a year—a fishing trip and then the 
hunt. Everybody donates something,” said 
Renner. This includes local citizenry, mer- 
chants, service organizations and the sheriff's 
office. The VFW and the American Legion 
are the biggest backers, getting out and ask- 
ing for monetary donations, food, housing, 
sports equipment, transportation and all the 
other necessities needed to provide a mem- 
orable weekend for the amputees, 

“We have no specific therapy in mind; 
we're just a group of people who want to 
make the men feel that someone is con- 
cerned about their welfare, and we try to 
make their period of recuperation a little 
easier,” he concluded. 

The amputees were greeted at the airport 
by local officials and veterans, then taken 
to lunch before changing clothes and head- 
ing for the hills and the deer hunt. 

Arriving at the Roy Fulton Ranch, owned 
by one of the five local ranchers who had 
donated their private land for the hunt, the 
novice nimrods were giyen rifles. Amputees 
confined to wheelchairs had their chairs se- 
curely fastened In backs of trucks before 
heading out. A few hours of daylight still re- 
mained for hunting. 

Each amputee hunter was accompanied by 
a driver, guide and one or two helpers, This 
was to insure the safety of the hunt. Also, 
in case the hunter only succeeded in wound- 
ing a deer, one of the guides would be there 
to make sure it didn’t get away. 

Because of their various handicaps and 
the rough terrain, hunters were confined to 
the trucks. Drivers would travel the hill 
roads until they reached a likely-looking 
area. They would then stop, and the truck 
beds would be used as deer stands. 

Guides used binoculars and rifle scopes to 
survey the hills, looking for deer in the dense 
underbrush and timber. If a deer wasn’t 
sighted after a reasonable length of time, 
one or two helpers would tramp through 
the area, trying to drive one out of hiding. 

The spirit of the hunt affected one and all, 
each group insuring their particular hunter 
that they knew a place in the woods where 
deer were certain to be found, At first, most 
of the amputees were restrained, but it wasn’t 
long before they were conversing easily. 

For most of the Marines, it was their first 
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try at deer hunting. It didn’t take them long 
to snap in, though; seven white-tail bucks 
fell the first day. 

Back at camp, local men and women had 
been busy preparing a steak barbecue with all 
the trimmings. From past hunts, they knew 
there would be some big appetites coming 
in soon. 

A few bucks had escaped the sights of 
the hunters and during dinner there were 
jests from the local populace about the famed 
Marine marksmanship. But it was all good- 
natured kidding, and besides, there would 
be another chance the next morning. 

After the meal, a trio of musicians pro- 
vided a wide assortment of sounds and songs 
for entertainment. In the audience were 
more than 200 county residents who had 
made the long trek up to the Fulton ranch 
to visit with the amputees. 

One of those who had driven up to partic- 
ipate in the hunt was retired Marine GySgt 
Bob Boudreau, president of the Rehabilita- 
tion Jobs Development Company in Hum- 
boldt. Boudreau, who lost both legs in a 
mine accident, had been a member of the 
first trip sponsored by the county in 1966; 
Impressed by the area, he and his family 
moved there. Since then, Boudreau has made 
every hunting and fishing trip the amputees 
have taken, 

“That first trip up here was a great in- 
spiration for me. I was a pretty bitter in- 
dividual after losing my legs,” Boudreau 
mused, “and I really didn't know what I was 
going to do with myself. 

“And that’s the way it is for a lot of 
these young amputees,” he stressed. “For 
some of them, it’s their first public contact 
since their injuries. For most, it can prove 
to be the first step back on the long road to 
complete rehabilitation. This kind of pro- 
gram shows the men that the American peo- 
ple haven’t forgotten them, and by using 
myself as an example, I hope to show them 
that they too can find their places in so- 
ciety.” 

The barbecue festivities lasted well into 
the night, but the entire camp was up at 
4:30, awakened by the siren of a fire engine 
driven up especially for the occasion, As Cpl, 
Greg Najera, one of the Marine hunters said, 
“It reminded me of the "Nam with that siren 
going off.” 

After a hot breakfast, the hunters and their 
helpers were again on the trail, some looking 
for their first deer while others were on the 
lookout for their second, trying to use up 
their full deer tag allotment. This was the 
last day of the hunt and the hunters knew 
there could be no wasted shots. 

It was a cool, crisp morning and one sea- 
soned guide observed, “It’s just right for the 
deer to be up and moving.” Drivers, guides 
and Marine hunters spread out over the hills 
in their vehicles, each group hoping to claim 
the biggest buck. 

It wasn't long before several shots broke 
the morning stillness, For most of the 
hunters, though, it was a long wait to sight a 
deer, then scoping it out to make sure it was 
a buck and not a doe or fawn. Then there was 
another pause while they made sure they 
had a clear shot. 

By noon most of the hunters had returned 
to camp. Cpl, Ed Busby was the only Marine 
to fill both his tags, downing two bucks, Navy 
Corpsman Bruce Eades also collected two. 
But Cpl. Tommy Brock brought home the 
prize with a three-point buck weighing al- 
most 110 pounds, In all, the 13 Marines and 
two Navy corpsmen collected 17 bucks before 
the hunt ended. 

With the hunt over, it was time to head 
back to Eureka and dress for a banquet in 
their honor, scheduled later that night at the 
Eureka Inn. 

More than 300 community residents at- 
tended the banquet. Congressman Don Clau- 
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sen was guest speaker. During the awards 
ceremony, he presented Cpl, Brock with & 
pair of binoculars for his firstplace buck, 
Sgt. Henry Barcena received a “Maggie's 
Drawers” for missing his only shot at a deer. 

Afterwards, the amputees had a chance to 
visit some local night spots. Several chose to 
visit a discotheque for some dancing. One of 
those swingers was Cpl. Greg Najera, who 
had lost both legs in a booby trap explosion. 

Najera was still confined to a wheelchair, 
waiting to be fitted with artificial limbs at 
the hospital, But that didn’t stop him from 
showing the young set a new dance tech- 
nique. Najera used his chair to perform 
wheelies, spins and twists around his dancing 
partner. The young crowd circled him and 
expressed their approval with a burst of 
applause. 

Tommy Brock, who had _ recuperated 
enough from his wounds to be fitted with 
artificial Limbs, tried his luck on the floor. 
“T had never tried dancing since my injury, 
but I figured if Greg could dance in his chair 
then I could do it with my new legs,” he 
chuckled, “That first time I fell flat on my 
face, but I just got right back up and tried 
it again until I succeeded.” 

As the evening came to an end the weary 
but happy hunters returned to the Eureka 
Inn, where they spent the night. 

The next morning the amputees partici- 
pated in a trap and skeet shoot prior to 
boarding a plane for the flight back to the 
hospital. 

Home again in his ward, Cpl. Bobby DeVoal 
had one last comment about the weekend. 
“Thank them for us would you? For the 
wonderful hospitality and, most of all, for 
just making us fee] at home.” 


REVENUE SHARING: TAX 
SPENDER’S RELIEF 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out America today, and particularly in 
California, resounds the demand for tax 
relief, In vote after vote the people have 
made it clear that they think their Gov- 
ernment costs too much; that the last 
thing they want is more taxes and more 
inflation to continue the seemingly end- 
less expansion of Government programs. 

The greatest impact of these votes has 
been at the local level of government, 
where the people either have the right 
to vote directly on increases in the tax 
rate—as in the case of school taxes— 
or at least can see first hand not only 
where their tax money is coming from, 
but also where it is going. The result is 
that the inevitable clamor for more 
money to meet Government ‘“needs’”— 
read “wants”—has been met by a still 
louder outcry of “stop.” 

So now the spenders have come to 
Washington in force looking for relief— 
not for the taxpayer, but for themselves. 
They want more money in a less visible 
form. And in Federal revenue sharing 
they think they have found the magic 
carpet to carry them over the angry ranks 
of aroused taxpayers. They are all but 
beating down the doors of Congressmen 
to get their hands on the $5 billion Pres- 
ident Nixon would offer them—with no 
strings attached. 
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The rhetoric of revenue sharing 
pleases many supporters of limited gov- 
ernment because it speaks of returning 
more authority to lower levels of govern- 
ment. But this talk is utterly meaning- 
less unless Federal authority, or Federal 
taxes, or local taxes are reduced as a re- 
sult, The revenue-sharing proposal now 
being presented to Congress would reduce 
none of these. It would simply add $5 
billion more on top of everything else 
government at all levels is now spending. 

It is highly undesirable to separate the 
level of government which collects taxes 
from the level which spends the money 
collected, because this makes it so diffi- 
cult to call government to account for 
how it uses or misuses the money it takes. 
This point was made in my newsletter 2 
weeks ago, and deserves repetition and 
even greater emphasis as the drive for 
revenue sharing escalates. Local gov- 
ernment programs financed by Federal 
funds are for all practical purposes out 
of the people’s hands, and quickly be- 
come bureaucratic nightmares. 

Congressman JoHN W, Byrnes of Wis- 
consin, senior Republican on the House 
Ways and Means Committee and a lead- 
ing opponent of the revenue-sharing 
proposal, has pointed out that in Ger- 
many during the 1920’s, before Hitler 
came to power, a revenue-sharing sys- 
tem was in effect. The disastrous results 
were explained in an official report in 
1930 by S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General 
for Reparation Payments: 

The Government of the Reich collects the 
taxes, but does not feel the full responsibility 
for them since it must pass on a large share 
of the proceeds to the States and communes 
... The States and communes, on their side, 
spend the money without having had any of 
the responsibility or odium of collecting it, 
and they have fallen into the habit of ex- 
pecting the Reich to provide more and more 
money for them to meet their recurring 
budgetary deficits . .. The financial relations 
between the Reich and the States and com- 
munes will not be on a sound basis until the 
responsibility for raising the money by taxa- 
tion has been reunited with the responsibility 
for spending it. 


There is substantial and growing sup- 
port for Congressman Byrnes’ position— 
which is also mine—among House Mem- 
bers of both parties who do not feel that 
they should vote relief for local tax 
spenders trying to evade the voters’ ver- 
dict on their liberality with other people’s 
money. 


A HUNDRED YEARS IS TOO LONG: 
THE WAGE BOARD SYSTEM MUST 
BE REFORMED 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the President 
of the United States in early January of 
this year vetoed a bill which would have 
revised the Federal pay system for its 
blue collar employees. This bill would 
have been the first real reform in that 
pay system since the Civil War. The 
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President said it was inflationary while 
within a few days approving a bill for 
white collar employees, the total cost of 
which was $2.3 billion, while the so- 
called blue collar wage increase would 
have amounted to $130 million. 

The President’s veto defies common- 
sense. 

While the bill which was forwarded to 
the President provided for an additional 
within step increase, because of a threat- 
ened veto by the President the bill I in- 
troduce today is one which will provide 
for 10 steps within grades. 

Within grade increases are those given 
for time in service. It is necessary in 
work where there is little room for grade 
advancement to provide some pay in- 
centive to those workers whose loyalty 
and dedication lead them to stay in the 
Federal service for a lifetime. Long time 
employees should be rewarded rather 
than ignored. 

Additionally, my bill provides for par- 
ticipation by employee representatives in 
the wage board system to the extent of 
studying and making recommendations 
for changes in coverage and the collec- 
tion of data. The wage board system de- 
pends for its comparability with pay for 
the same work in private industry on cor- 
rect data. 

The comparability principle of equal 
pay for equal work with local private in- 
dustry is a simple one. 

But it has become very complicated 
because of profound differences in pay 
in different cities. A few years ago, Fed- 
eral workers often received different pay 
in the same trades in different Federal 
agencies in the same city. Management 
can not resist comparing Federal trades 
with unlike occupations in private in- 
dustry. 

The result has been a mess. In 1965, 
President Johnson ordered an overhaul 
of the wage board system. It was com- 
pleted this past October, 5 years later. 

The time for statutory reform is here. 
A hundred years without such reform is 
too long to wait. It is for the Congress 
to set policy. 

Congress needs to set policy because 
those who work for nonappropriated 
fund activities have never been included 
in the wage board system. These em- 
ployees work in PX’s and other activi- 
ties which pay for themselves. This dis- 
tinction which is a bookkeeping one has 
been enough to keep thousands of work- 
ers from receiving decent pay, while ig- 
noring the fact that such activities would 
have no life without their connection 
to the Defense Department and other 
Federal agencies. 

Congress needs to set policy in mat- 
ters of pay such as overtime and seniority 
because the executive branch has refused 
to look at these problems. The responsi- 
bility for the functioning of all Federal 
activities ends with the Congress, Should 
they cease to function, the American 
people will look to the Congress for a so- 
lution. The employee morale of “blue 
collar” employees is declining seriously. 
We must take action. I believe that this 
legislation will provide some of the an- 
swers to our difficult problems. 
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DSG CONSUMER LEGISLATION 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumer task force of the Democratic 
Study Group held a press conference to- 
day to announce its support of a package 
of progressive consumer legislation. 

Eleven other House Democrats joined 
me to express a collective commitment to 
the American people that we in the Con- 
gress are aware of the tremendous and 
growing importance of consumer inter- 
ests and the need for increased consumer 
protection. 

The failure of the administration to 
propose meaningful consumer protection 
measures demonstrates that there is a 
clear and urgent need for the Congress 
to take the lead. I hope this Congress 
will enact a body of consumer legislation 
which can redress the imbalance between 
the consumer and the collective might of 
the business community. 

I include below my statement at the 
press conference and a list of the legisla- 
tion endorsed today by the Democratic 
Study Group’s consumer task force: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN S&S. 
ROSENTHAL 


Our subject today is disorder in govern- 
ment, We are here because there is an ever 
growing imbalance between the ability of the 
American business community to abuse the 
consumer and the ability of government to 
protect him. 

We are also here to endorse a progressive 
consumer legislative package. We hope this 
checklist of important legislation will inspire 
action from an Administration whose con- 
sumer proposals have been a mixture of 
rhetoric, confused promises and misleading 
goals. 

The consumer record of the past Congress 
can also be viewed as a tragic disappointment 
for America’s 200 million consumers. We 
view today’s press conference, therefore, with 
a sense of urgency, 

The American consumer is lost in a com- 
mercial jungle without weapons and without 
a guide. He faces the slickest combination of 
technology and Madison Avenue ingenuity. 
He is matched against whirling computers 
and motivational experts. 

The free enterprise system with its give 
and take in the marketplace is essentially 
healthy and constructive. But it sometimes 
appears to me that businessmen at all 
levels—from producers to retailers—are in- 
volved in a gigantic bait and switch scheme: 
today’s typical consumer is tempted into the 
marketplace by promises of product perfec- 
tion, But the system that produces, pro- 
motes, sells and services that product is char- 
acterized by planned obsolescence and poor 
quality control; by the fanciful, frivolous or 
deceptive advertising it permits; by the with- 
holding of unfavorable performance data 
from the public; by the absence of meaning- 
ful and understandable warranties and guar- 
antees; by the use of irrelevant product en- 
dorsements; by the existence of underpaid 
and underinformed salesmen on the show- 
room floor; by the omnipresence of unreli- 
able auto, TV, or appliance repairmen. 

The result is that the great free enterprise 
promise too often proves an illusion! 

The American consumer is without the 
kind of help he needs and deserves from his 
government. If this Administration, and 
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this Congress, really intend to stop inflation, 
we had better become concerned about prop- 
er consumer representation in Washington 
which is where many price increases either 
begin or fail to be halted. 

Two years ago, at the beginning of the 
91st Congress, there was genuine hope that 
a massive legislative attack on consumer 
abuses could be mounted. With the help of 
special interest forces, that hope died in the 
final days of last year’s legislative session. 

But this is a new and, we believe, a bet- 
ter Congress for enacting needed consumer 
legislation, 

There is some cause for optimism: 

—133 Democratic Members of the House 
will today cosponsor the bill to establish an 
independent Consumer Protection Agency. 
A bi-partisan effort to enlist Republican co- 
sponsors, under the leadership of Mrs. Dwyer 
of New Jersey, is underway at this time; 

—On January 8, 1971, one of the nation’s 
most prestigious bar associations, the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
endorsed consumer class action legislation 
proposed by Congressman Eckhardt of Texas. 

The Administration will very shortly be 
sending Congress its consumer proposals. As 
legislators it will be our responsibility to 
examine these bills with objectivity and in 
a spirit of bi-partisanship. But it is not our 
responsibility to ratify proposals which have 
the “seal of approval” of those special in- 
terest groups whose practices the legisla- 
tion must correct. It is our responsibility to 
pay special attention to the views of those 
in our society—the consumers—whose in- 
terests must be protected. These voices haye 
consistently spoken in favor of the legisla- 
tive approaches we endorse today. 

I fear that this Administration’s approach 
to consumer protection has been dictated 
more by a concern for the hypochondria of 
the business community than for the real 
maladies facing millions of consumers. 

Let me say a brief word about other bills 
in which I have a particular interest: 

First, together with Senator Gaylord Nel- 
son, I am reintroducing today the bill to 
establish nationwide, a federally regulated 
program of unit-pricing of packaged con- 
sumer products. Segments of the supermar- 
ket industry are to be commended for in- 
stituting unit-pricing programs on a volun- 
tary basis. But there is a need for uniform- 
ity and an assurance of continued opera- 
tion. 

The new bill permits retailers to display 
the unit price either on or near the pack- 
aged product; it exempts “Mom and Pop” 
stores with gross sales under $250,000 per 
year; it also exempts from federal law re- 
tailers who do business in a state with a 
comprehensive mandatory unit-pricing law; 

Second, based on the preliminary results 
of a U.S.D.A. study, I will introduce a re- 
vised “open-dating” bill, first proposed leg- 
islatively by Congressman Farbstein; 

Third, I am reintroducing today, without 
modification, last year’s bill for better label- 
ing of food products, including nutritional 
statements, and other bills covering drug 
and appliance dating. 

Finally, I am today introducing a new bill 
which would permit the advertising of pre- 
seription drug prices, now prohibited in 
most states. This bill is a response to a re- 
cent study by Consumers Union in New 
York City showing a wide disparity in the 
prices of identical drugs. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC 
STUDY Group CONSUMER TASK FORCE, FEB- 
RUARY 17, 1971 


Rep. Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Chairman. 
Rep. Joseph Karth, Vice Chairman. 
Rep. Shirley Chisholm, New York, 

Rep. Bob Eckhardt, Texas. 

Rep. Joshua Eilberg, Pennsylvania. 
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Rep. James M. Hanley, New York. 
. James J. Howard, New Jersey. 
. Torbert Macdonald, Massachusetts. 
. Abner J. Mikva, Illinois. 
. Joseph G. Minish, New Jersey. 
. Patsy T. Mink, Hawaii. 
. John E. Moss, California. 
. Neal Smith, Iowa. 
. Fernand St Germain, Rhode Island. 
. Robert O. Tiernan, Rhode Island. 
p. Lester Wolff, New York. 

Following is a summary listing of legisla- 
tive proposals recommended by the DSG 
Consumer Task Force for action in the 92nd 
Congress: 


NEW AND PENDING CONSUMER MEASURES 
(*Indicates amended bill; **indicates new 
bill) 

A. Consumer organization and 
representation 


*1. Consumer Protection Agency: Titled 
the Consumer Protection Act of 1971 this bill 
establishes a statutory Office of Consumer 
Affairs and an independent Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency. It provides for representation 
of consumer interests before federal agencies 
and the courts, coordination of consumer 
programs, release of government test data, 
continuation of the work of the National 
Commission on Product Safety, publication 
of a Consumer Federal Register, and other 
items. 

2. Independent Office of Utility Consumers’ 
Council: Provides for the establishment of 
an independent agency to represent the eco- 
nomic interests of consumers of utility serv- 
ices before state regulatory agencies and the 
courts. 

3. Grants to State and Local Consumer Pro- 
tection Offices: Provides for federal grants- 
in-aid and assistance in establishing and 
strengthening state and local offices of con- 
sumer protection. 


B. Private consumer remedies 


*1. Consumer Class Action: Affords in- 
creased protection to consumers by permit- 
ting and facilitating consumer class action 
suits in state and federal courts on matters 
which now involve sums too small to justify 
individual litigation. 

*2. Comprehensive Warranty Protection: 
Authorize the FTC to set standards to guar- 
antee comprehensive warranty protection, 
expressed in simple language, to purchasers 
of retail goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

3. Door-to-Door Sales Regulation: Amends 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act to pro- 
vide a right of rescission regarding sales not 
made at the seller’s place of business. 

*4. Eliminating Sales Promotion Games: 
Original bill prohibits manufacturers, pro- 
ducers or distributors from requiring or en- 
couraging any retail seller to participate in 
promotional games. 

The proposed bill in the 92nd Congress 
would also prohibit a retail seller from en- 
gaging on his own in a promotional game 
in connection with the sale of any item. 

5. Injunctions by FTC to Stop Deceptive 
Sales Practices: Would give the Federal 
Trade Commission power to halt deceptive 
sales practices by issuing temporary injunc- 
tions rather than waiting for the outcome 
of lengthy “cease and desist” proceedings. 

6. Home Improvement Industry Investiga- 
tion: Directs the Federal Trade Commission 
to conduct a comprehensive investigation of 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
trade practices in the home improvement 
industry, and to expand its enforcement ac- 
tivities in this area. 

7. Minimum Electric Power Reliability 
Standards: Amends the Federal Power Act to 
promote adequate bulk electric power 
through regional coordination, consistent 
with the preservation and enhancement of 
the environment. 
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C. Food and drug safety 

1. Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 
Act: Provides for continuous inspection of 
fish harvesting and processing facilities and 
fish and fishery products, including ade- 
quate intrastate inspection through federal 
grants-in-aid. 

2. Drug Dating Act: Requires that prescrip- 
tion and over-the-counter drugs and vita- 
mins which are determined by the FDA to be 
of a type whose effectiveness or potency be- 
comes diminished, or which change chemi- 
cal composition, after storage, be labeled as 
to the date beyond which the products 
should not be used. 

D. Product safety 

1. Consumer Product Safety Act: Estab- 
lishes an independent Product Safety Agency 
with regulatory powers to promulgate safety 
standards for household products. 

2. Medical Device Safety Act: Amends the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to as- 
sure the safety, reliability and effectiveness 
of medical devices. 


E. Food and drug information 


+1. Unit Pricing: Original bill requires re- 
tail businesses selling packaged consumer 
commodities to disclose plainly to purchas- 
ers both the retail price of the entire con- 
tents of such package, and the unit retail 
price of its contents per single unit of 
weight, volume or measure, on the package. 

Proposed bill in the 92nd Congress re- 
quires retailers to display unit price infor- 
mation either on the product itself or in close 
proximity to the packaged product. It would 
also establish a dollar volume below which 
a retailer would be excluded from the pro- 
visions of the bill and allow state and city 
laws of similar effect to apply instead of 
the federal law. 

*2. Open Dating Act: Amends the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to require a 
packaged perishable food to bear a label 
specifying the date after which it loses 
substantial quality. 

**3. Prescription Drug Advertising Act: A 
new bill which would permit retailers of 
prescription drugs to publicly advertise 
prices of such drugs. 

4. Better Labeling Act: Requires processors 
of packaged consumer foods to label these 
foods with nutrition statements, ingredient 
contents and other items. 

5. Consumer Food Grading Act: Requires 
promulgation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of a uniform system of retail quality 
grade designations for consumer food prod- 
ucts based upon the nutritional] quality and 
wholesomeness of food products. 

6. Generic Labeling of Prescription Drugs: 
Requires that the generic or established 
name of certain prescription drugs appear 
each time the proprietary or brand name is 
used in the labeling and advertising of such 
drugs. 

F. Other labeling information 


1. Appliance Dating Act; Requires manu- 
facturers of consumer durable products to 
label the month and year of manufacture on 
such goods whose design or performance 
standards are changed on an annual or other 
periodic basis. 

2. Performance Life Disclosure Act: Re- 
quires, under National Bureau of Stand- 
ards regulations, that durable consumer 
products sold at retail to consumers, includ- 
ing appliances and electronic items, bear a 
conspicuous label disclosing performance 
life under normal operating conditions. 

3. Durable Products Dating Act: Requires 
manufacturers to label the expiration date 
of the effective performance life of all dur- 
able consumer products which the National 
Bureau of Standards determines are sub- 
ject to deterioration in storage. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
“FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE” 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
Uniied States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy Contest. 
The winning speech from the State of 
Hawaii was delivered by Mr. John Wil- 
son Ames of Wahiawa, Hawaii, a resi- 
dent of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. A student at Farrington High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii, Mr. Ames is 
17 years of age and is the son of Mr. 
Wilson Ames and the late Mrs. Opal 
Wallace Ames. 

The subject of Mr. Wilson’s remarks is 
“Freedom—Our Heritage.” For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I insert his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD: 

“FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE” 
(By John Wilson Ames) 


The Christmas Play was ended! Our Young 
People’s Group had presented the immortal, 
“A Christmas Carol.” I had portrayed the 
difficult, demanding role of Ebenezer Scrooge. 
The play was a huge success! Later, that 
evening, my Mother gently closed the door to 
my bedroom. I heard her proudly say to my 
father, “Let him Relax! He has done a good 
job!” Happily contented, I closed my eyes. 
Suddenly, the Steeple Clock struck midnight! 
My door was opened. A Lovely Lady, dressed 
in white, entered. I noticed that her eyes 
were blind-folded, and she carried a pair of 
Silver Scales, in her hand. 

“Oh, No! Not again!” I whispered! But, in 
order to play my part—in this Charade, I 
politely asked, “Who are you?” “What Do 
You Want?” 

“Do you not recognize me, Child! I am the 
Spirit of America’s Past!” “I stood one day, 
in a Meadow, called Runymede! I remember 
it well! That was the Day, on which Individ- 
ual Rights and The Dignity of Man Were 
Born! Mine was also the Guiding Spirit on 
that warm August Day, in Convention Hall 
In Philadelphia, when your Constitution was 
born. I shall never forget it! We the peo- 
ple! No challenge is too great! No foe is too 
formidable! As long as we stand, in unison, 
and proclaim—we the people of the United 
States of America!” 

“Why do you carry a pair of Scales in 
your hand, and why are your Eyes band- 
aged?” I asked. 

“The scales represent justice to all Men! 
The bandage I wear, because I am a Female 
Spirit! I cannot bear to gaze upon the 
thousands of bruised and battered bodies of 
my Sons and Daughters, who have fallen 
on the Battlefields of the World! 

“The Hour grows late! You will soon be 
visited by my Younger Brother, The Spirit of 
America’s Present. Be careful with him! He 
is both turbulent and troubled! He worries 
constantly about such Problems as Over- 
Population, Air and Water Pollution, Human 
Ghettos, Moral Collapse, etc., etc.!"’ 

“I keep reminding him! You really have 
nothing to worry about! You are the most 
prosperous, most progressive, most powerful 
nation—in the world!” 

Just then, the East Wall of my room blew 
away! And, a lovable, laughing Giant burst 
in! 

“Do not be afraid, Little Brother! The 
Spirit of America’s Present said to me. I have 
waited 200 years for your generation! You are 
my heirs! Heirs to America’s Heritage! Oh, I 
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know that you are beseiged by Problems! 
But the Problems, as well as the Privileges, 
are vital parts of your Heritage! Please re- 
member that thousands of eager, education- 
hungry teenagers covet your inheritance, 
today!” 

“Walk on the Moon, with Neal Arm- 
strong—if you like! But, don’t forget to re- 
turn to America! For, this is your Home! As 
the poet said, centuries—ago. 

Humanity, with all its Fears, 

With all the Hopes of Future Years, 

Is hanging Breathless, on Thy Fate.” 

As the Spirit of America’s Present, de- 
parted, he handed me a scroll: I opened it, 
eagerly, and read: 

“This is Your Legacy, Guard it well!” 

Fellow Peers! This is our moment in His- 
tory! What will the future generations say 
of us? America’s past has given us free- 
dom! America’s Present has given us Secu- 
rity and the Pursuit of Happiness? Are we 
“big enough” to “Bind up the Nation's 
Wounds!” Are we capable of restoring our 
Nation's dignity? I believe that we must! 
For Freedom is our Heritage! In the words 
of Eternal Youth, we say: 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust! 

So near is God to man... . 

When Duty whispers, ‘Lo, thou must!’ 
Then Youth replies, I Can!” 


DR. LUDWICK GROSS AND THE 
BRONX VA HOSPITAL—WE ARE 
PROUD OF THEM 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, last May, 
a sensational article in Life magazine de- 
picted the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital in New York’s 23d Congressional 
District as a dead end for paraplegic vet- 
erans. As I said at the time, the article 
made a good point that many of the fa- 
cilities serving our veterans are in need 
of repair but the article failed to balance 
the picture with the story of the excellent 
care that is given patients in the Bronx 
Veterans Hospital in spite of the poor 
conditions and lack of sufficient funds. It 
is truly a labor of love. 

The February 22, 1971, issue of News- 
week magazine, whose feature story is 
“The War Against Cancer: A Progress 
Report,” carries a short article about Dr. 
Ludwik Gross, a Polish-born cancer re- 
searcher who, in 1950, isolated for the 
first time a virus that induced leukemia 
in mice. Today, Dr. Gross is still carrying 
on his career research efforts at the place 
where it all began—at the Bronx VA 
Hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the Bronx are 
proud of Dr. Gross. His example is just 
one more reason for us to give expanded 
support to our network of VA hospitals 
across the country. 

The article follows: 

WHERE ARE THEY Now? 
OF MICE AND MEN 

Two decades ago, conventional medical 
wisdom held that cancer in general and leu- 
kemia in particular were essentially genetic, 
rather than infectious, diseases. Then, early 
in 1950, an obscure Polish-born researcher at 
New York City’s Bronx Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital succeeded in isolating, for the 
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first time, a virus that induced leukemia in 
healthy newborn mice. This achievement by 
Dr. Ludwik Gross suggested two striking new 
possibilities: first, that the existence of a 
virus causing leukemia in mammals could 
lead to the development of a vaccine to pre- 
vent the disease; and second, that the forms 
of cancer other than leukemia could be sim- 
ilarly caused by viruses and thus perhaps 
were equally susceptible to immunization. 

Gross’s findings were so startling that his 
report to the medical community in 1951 was 
greeted not only with suspicion but with 
derision as well. But Gross was not dismayed. 
An intense man and an indefatigable work- 
er, he persisted in performing his experiments 
again before the very eyes of his detractors— 
often right in their own laboratories. 

“I had a terrible time,” the graying, 66- 
year-old Gross recalis today with a visible 
shudder. But far from harboring bitterness, 
Gross shows an obvious pride in his multiple 
triumphs over adversity. He came to the 
U.S. at the beginning of World War II after 
nine years of cancer research at the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris and continued his experi- 
ments while serving with the U.S. Army 
Medical Corps. Now he delights in pointing 
out the overwhelming array of awards lining 
his office wail to demonstrate the vindica- 
tion of his efforts. 

PURSUIT 

Trim, gracious and constantly fidgeting 
with nervous energy, Gross still holds forth 
at the same VA hospital where, as chief of 
the cancer-research unit, he controls a budg- 
et of nearly $200,000, a staff of twelve and 
a squeaking, whistling menagerie of some 
10,000 mice, hamsters and guinea pigs. 
Through the years, he has relentlessly pur- 
sued his research, working six long days each 
week, with precious little time to spare for 
attending an occasional concert with Au- 
gusta his wife of 28 years. 

As for making the long leap from mice to 
men, Gross remains cautiously optimistic. 
“As yet,” he concedes, “we still have no rea- 
son to believe that we will ever ‘cure’ cancer. 
But there is so much that we can do right 
now to minimize such cancer-inducing fac- 
tors as pollution, cigarettes, the use of dan- 
gerous hormones in food processing and, 
above all, atomic-bomb testing. We have at 
least made some tremendous strides toward 
someday learning how to prevent cancer.” 


HR. 4329, THE WIDOW’S 
EQUITY ACT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am reintroducing a 
measure which is long overdue. One 
group of Government employees are 
second-class citizens when it comes to 
survivor equity—the military. The mili- 
tary retiree is the only Federal employee 
whose dependent survivors do not auto- 
matically receive a survivor annuity 
based on the retired pay which he was 
receiving at the time of his death. 

A member of the Armed Forces retired 
from active duty receives retired pay as 
long as he lives. But, no part of his mili- 
tary retirement income automatically 
passes to his surviving dependent when 
he dies. Every other Federal employee is 
assured by law that his surviving de- 
pendents will automatically receive 55 
percent of his Federal retired pay when 
he dies, unless at the time of his retire- 
ment, he signifies in writing his refusal 
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to participate in the survivor annuity 
plan. 

Since 1953, military retirees have been 
able to participate in the retired service- 
men’s family protection plan (RSFPP). 
This plan is a self-supporting sur- 
vivor annuity program with the Gov- 
ernment paying only the minimum ad- 
ministrative costs. The cost of the 
RSFPP is borne entirely by the partic- 
ipating members of the plan, with the ex- 
ception of those minimal administra- 
tive operational costs. 

Despite minor amendments and Pub- 
lic Law 90-465, the basic inequity re- 
mains: the high cost to military retirees 
for their survivors’ annuity. Under 
RSFPP the military retiree pays two and 
one-half to five times as much as does the 
civil servant for an annuity of the same 
dollar value. For instance, a master ser- 
geant who retires at age 50 after 30 years 
of service must pay more than three 
times as much as a civil servant to get the 
same benefits for his survivors. 

Despite efforts to make the program 
more attractive, relatively few military 
retirees choose to participate in RSFPP. 
While 90 percent of those eligible for 
participation in the civil service annuity 
program do so, only 15 percent of mili- 
tary retirees participate in RSFPP. 
Clearly, the program has not been ap- 
pealing to retiring servicemen and there- 
fore not adequate. 

The need for an equitable survivor an- 
nuity plan for military retirees has been 
documented by a number of Government 
studies in recent years. For instance, the 
Department of Defense’s “Study of Mili- 
tary Compensation of October 1964” 
stated that: 

The evidence is conclusive that the mili- 
tary fringe benefits trend is running counter 
to private industry trends, with the net re- 
sult that the military man is rapidly losing 
ground to his civilian counterpart in this 
significant part of the compensation package. 
Reductions in benefits are effectively reduc- 
tions in pay. 


In 1967 President Johnson appointed 
the U.S. Veterans Advisory Commission 
and charged them to investigate vet- 
eran’s benefits and make formal recom- 
mendations. In a report dated March 18, 
1968, the commission recommended: 

That a federally financed survivors’ benefit 
program be established as an adjunct of the 
serviceman’s retirement program. 


H.R. 4329, the bill that I am introduc- 
ing is designed to change the unfortu- 
nate situation in which many survivors 
of military retirees are faced with eco- 
nomic hardship. It will create a program 
that will be more flexible and which will 
bring the serviceman into proper aline- 
ment with the rest of the Federal work 
force. The Government will share in the 
cost of the program for servicemen, just 
as it now does for civilian employees. 
The financial burden will no longer be 
borne exclusively by the retired military 
men, though the program will be eco- 
nomically sound. In addition, the bill 
would provide better survivor benefits 
and thus place the Armed Forces in a 
better position relative to private indus- 
try, in terms of attracting and keeping 
employees. Private enterprises generally 
offer much in the way of liberalized re- 
tirement plans. 
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Basically, the ““Widow’s Equity Act”— 
H.R. 4329—provides for an equitable sur- 
vivor benefits plan to all military retirees, 
present and future. It will provide two 
types of annuities for retired service- 
men’s survivors. One, for married re- 
tirees, will be automatic unless declined 
in writing at the time of retirement. The 
other, for unmarried retirees, will provide 
an annuity to a named person having an 
insurable interest in the retiree. This 
latter type of survivor annuity may 
only be elected to those retiring in good 
health. 

For a reduced amount of his retired 
pay during his retired lifetime, the serv- 
iceman will be able to provide a pre- 
determined annuity for his survivors. 
The formula will be the same as used 
for civil service survivor annuities. The 
survivor benefit will be 55 percent of 
whatever amount of his retired pay the 
serviceman specifies. 

Thus, the bill—H.R. 4329, will be a step 
in the improvement of fringe benefits 
for our military personnel and will help 
countless widows and their families to 
avoid deprivation. It will help the armed 
services to compete with the benefits of 
private industry and will bring widows’ 
equity for retired military men to the 
level of survivors of retired civil servants. 

Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this act 
will go a long way toward changing a 
shameful situation. 


NATIONAL SOJOURNERS MEMORI- 
ALIZE MENDEL RIVERS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has been called to the fact that Charles- 
ton Chapter No. 28, National Sojourners, 
has passed a resolution memorializing 
our dear departed colleague, L. Mendel 
Rivers. I am very pleased to ask that this 
resolution be reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

A RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas, it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father, in His infinite wisdom, to call our 
Brother Sojourner, the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers, to that house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens. 

Therefore be it resolved, 

First, That we humbly bow in submission 
to God for the privilege of having known 
Brother Rivers and having served with him 
through the years in the service of God and 
our Country. 

Second, In the untimely passing of this 
Brother, the Chapter, the community, the 
State and the Nation have suffered a great 
loss, and the Chapter extends deepest sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family. 

Third, That a memorial be established in 
the name of Brother Rivers in the Sojourners 
Endowment Memorial Fund. 

Fourth, That all Brother Sojourners be 
offered the opportunity to contribute to the 
Sojourner Endowment Memorial Fund in 
memory of Brother Rivers to the end that 
an engraved plate bearing his name be added 
to the Sojourner Endowment Memoriai 
Plaque located at National Headquarters. 

Fifth, That this memorial be inscribed on 
a page of the minutes of the Chapter, and 
that a copy thereof be transmitted to the 
family of our late Brother, 
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SENATE—Thursday, February 18, 1971 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 17, 1971) 


The Senate met at 11:45 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways; 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives Thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 


“In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and 
stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. Amen.” 


— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Vice Pres- 
ident laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, February 
17, 1971, be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT OF OUTSTANDING 
CURRENCY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 7, S. 670. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
670) to authorize further adjustments 
in the amount of silver certificates out- 


standing, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


S. 670 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act of June 24, 1967 (31 
U.S.C. 405a-2) is amended by inserting a 
comma and the words “Federal Reserve Bank 
notes, and National bank notes” immediately 
after “silver certificates” wherever the term 
appears and by striking out “(mot exceed- 
ing $200,000,000 in aggregate face value)”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 


92-3), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The bill, S. 670, would authorize further 
adjustments in currencies outstanding which 
were issued after June 30, 1929. Specifically, 
the amendment proposed to the first section 
of the act of June 24, 1967, would authorize 
the writeoff of Federal Reserve bank notes 
and national bank notes, and would remove 
the limitation of $200 million on the aggre- 
gate face value of silver certificates outstand- 
ing that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized by law to write off after he has 
determined that they have been lost or de- 
stroyed, or are held in collections, and will 
never be presented for redemption, The lim- 
itation of $200 million of silver certificates 
which could be written off was established 
by the act of June 24, 1967 (81 U.S.C. 
405a-2). 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Old Series Currency Adjustment Act of 
1961 provided authority for the writeoff of the 
old large size currency which was issued prior 
to June 30, 1929, and the act of June 24, 1967, 
provided authority for the writeoff of silver 
certificates of the new series issued after 
June 30, 1929. Under the Old Series Currency 
Adjustment Act, over $144 million of cur- 
rency has been determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to have been lost or destroyed 
and has been written off. Under the act of 
June 24, 1967, silver certificates determined 
to have been lost or destroyed or to be held 
in collections in the amount of $200 million 
have been written off. For those currencies 
which are no longer being issued, the write- 
off technique is the accepted method of ad- 
justing the liability for currencies outstand- 
ing on the books of the Treasury. These 
adjustments make it possible to reflect more 
accurately the true liability for currencies 
which remain outstanding. The writing off 
of the liability is reflected in the budget as 
a receipt. 


WRITEOFF OF DISCONTINUED NATIONAL BANK 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE BANK NOTES 


Enactment of S. 670 would permit the 
writeoff of discontinued national bank notes 
and Federal Reserve bank notes issued after 
June 30, 1929, determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to have been lost or de- 
stroyed. National bank notes, authorized by 
the act of June 3, 1864 (National Currency 
Act), were circulating notes delivered to na- 
tional banks in amounts equal to the mar- 
ket value of U.S. bonds required to be de- 
posited by the banks at the time of their 
organization. Provision was made by the act 


of June 20, 1874, and later acts, for the re- 
tirement of national bank notes upon the 
deposit of lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States. As the bonds which 
were deposited as collateral for national bank 
notes were retired, national banks deposited 
lawful money to retire the circulation so 
secured, thus transferring the liability for 
redemption of national bank notes to the 
United States. The amount of such notes 
outstanding is carried as a part of the pub- 
lic debt bearing no interest. As of January 31, 
1970, the amount of national bank notes out- 
standing, issued after June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $20,040,000. In the 6-year pe- 
riod 1966-1970 redemptions have amounted 
to $1,333,000 and to less than $175,000 in 
each of the last 2 calendar years. Based on 
this record of retirement, it would seem de- 
sirable to reduce the lability of the Treasury 
for the redemption of these notes by about 
$18 million, representing notes which will 
never be presented for redemption. 

Federal Reserve bank notes were author- 
ized by the Federal Reserve Act of December 
23, 1913, to be issued by Federal Reserve 
banks against the deposit of U.S. bonds, as 
in the case of national bank notes, By the 
close of 1922, Federal Reserve banks had 
ended their liability on these issues of notes 
by the deposit of lawful money for their 
retirement with the Treasurer of the United 
States. Federal Reserve bank notes were also 
issued during the emergency period in 1933- 
34 under the Emergency Banking Act of 
March 9, 1933. Since 1935, however, all of 
those notes have been liabilities of the 
Treasury and in process of retirement. Au- 
thority for the issuance of Federal Reserve 
bank notes was repealed by the Act of June 
12, 1945. As of December 31, 1970, the 
amount of Federal Reserve bank notes out- 
standing, issued after June 30, 1929, amount- 
ed to $54,608,000. In the 5-year period 1966- 
70, redemptions haye amounted to $12,070,- 
000, and in the last 2 calendar years redemp- 
tions have amounted to $3,318,000. Based on 
this record of retirement of these notes, it 
would seem desirable to reduce the liability 
of the Treasury for their redemption by 
about $35 million, representing notes which 
will never be presented for redemption. 

Enactment of S. 670 would permit further 
writeoffs of silver certificates by removal of 
the $200 million limitation established by the 
act of June 24, 1967. During the year follow- 
ing passage of that act, redemptions of silver 
certificates were very heavy because the act 
specified that they would not be exchanged 
for silver after the expiration of that year. 
Without the incentive inherent in exchange 
for silver, redemptions then dropped very 
sharply. During calendar year 1969, only 
$2,945,000 were redeemed and in the calendar 
year 1970 only $2,711,000 were redeemed. At 
the end of December 1970 the amount out- 
standing was $218,647,000. On the basis of 
this experience, it would seem desirable to 
reduce the liability of the Treasury for silver 
certificates by at least $175 million at the 
present time, and possibly by more later, 
representing certificates which will never be 
presented for redemption. 

BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 

The legislation proposed by S. 670 was re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury in a 
letter dated January 26, 1971, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Subsequently on 
February 5, 1971, Senator Sparkman, for him- 
self, Mr. Tower, and Senator Bennett, intro- 
duced S. 670. After consideration the bill was 
reported unanimously by the committee. 


February 18, 1971 


The committee recommends favorable ac- 
tion by the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, a 
Senator from the State of Washington, 
attended the session of the Senate to- 
day. 


5. 836—_INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE AND 
HEALTH SERVICES IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971; AND S: 837— 
INTRODUCTION OF THE LOCAL 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS ACT OF 1971 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my pur- 
pose in obtaining the floor today is to 
introduce two bills, the National Health 
Insurance and Health Services Improve- 
ment ‘Act of 1971, which I send to the 
desk for appropriate reference, and the 
Local Comprehensive Health Service 
Systems Act of 1971, which I send to the 
desk for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 836) to provide a national 
health insurance program by extending 
the benefits, enlarging the coverage, ex- 
panding the role of private carriers, and 
otherwise improving the health insur- 
ance program established by title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act, by establish- 
ing a new title XX to such act to pro- 
vide comparable health insurance bene- 
fits to individuals not covered therefor 
under the program established by such 
title XVIII, by providing Federal assist- 
ance to develop local comprehensive 
health service systems, and by author- 
izing the establishment of federally char- 
tered national health insurance corpo- 
rations, introduced by Mr. Javits, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 837) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by establishing a new 
title X to such act to provide Federal 
assistance to develop local comprehen- 
sive health service systems, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, these 
measures I am submitting today are part 
of the totality of health measures, which 
I hope will have the urgent considera- 
tion of Congress. This subject is already 
receiving the urgent consideration of the 
President, with a view toward building 
a national health strategy which will, at 
long last, deal with the health of all the 
people on an equal basis, that is, a basis 
of equal opportunity for gaining access 
to our health care system, especially for 
preventive care instead of illness care; 
and, secondly, as to the economy with 
which that health care is delivered and 
the way in which we pay for the service. 

I believe so deeply, Mr. President, in 
1971 as the Year of Health that I have 
joined in the bill of the Senator from 
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Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), with oth- 
ers of my colleagues, because I think it 
takes us one step farther along the road, 
as it recognizes the national responsibil- 
ity for the health of all the people. I ex- 
pect to carry so much of the bill as the 
President wishes me to carry in the 
forthcoming omnibus bills for health care 
of the administration, and I am intro- 
ducing my own concept. I see no incon- 
sistency in so doing; on the contrary, 
Mr. President, I see every consistency in 
these positions, for I believe that all leg- 
islative alternatives which hold out the 
promise of making adequate quality 
health care for all Americans a reality 
should be before us so that we may fash- 
ion the final measure from them all. 

Mr. President, I am very much encour- 
aged, having participated in a conference 
only yesterday with representatives of 
the White House, by the fact that the 
attitude of the administration I believe 
will be very much the same as mine— 
that is, an effort from an eclectic point 
of view to develop the best possible plan 
from all the alternatives which may be 
put before us. 

To provide adequate, quality health 
care to all the people of this Nation, my 
national health insurance bill provides: 

Eligibility for basic benefits under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act avail- 
able without limitation to all resident 
citizens of the United States, without 
regard to age. Because such a massive 
expansion of health insurance coverage 
cannot be imposed immediately upon 
our present health-care system, these 
benefits would be phased in by July 1, 
1974. It may even be necessary to defer 
full realization for a year or perhaps two 
beyond this date. This would give the care 
system time to “gear up” for the greatly 
increased demand and allow for the 
vast reorganization of health care which 
other parts of this bill would stimulate. 
I am hopeful that the disabled, the un- 
employed, and the poor will be the first 
to be phased into the system. 

Before health insurance is extended 
to all, the following improvements would 
be made in the present medicare system: 
Merger of parts A and B of that system; 
a single charge to provide for both hos- 
pital and physician’s benefits for the el- 
derly; and extension of these benefits to 
the disabled under age 65. These changes 
would become effective July 1, 1972. 

Financing of a limited prescription 
drug benefit would be added to the bene- 
fit package. This would be available, with 
a $1 copayment per prescription, for 
long-term maintenance drugs. The Sec- 
retary also would be authorized to con- 
duct studies relating to maintenance 
drug utilization, efficacy and cost, and to 
establish a committee to assist with the 
drug program. 

One year after the effective date of 
extending medicare benefits to the dis- 
abled under 65, two new benefits would 
be added: First, dental care for children 
under 8 years of age, restricted to exami- 
nation and diagnosis, oral prophylaxis, 
and the filling and removal of teeth; 
and second, a diagnostic benefit for all 
who are covered, providing for annual 
physical checkups, and eye and ear ex- 
aminations. There is, of course, the risk 
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of abuse of this benefit, but so crucial 
is its role in preventing more serious and 
costly illnesses and hospitalization, that 
it should be included in the benefit pack- 
age. 

Continuation of a separate trust fund 
for the elderly and a new trust fund for 
those under 65, thereby protecting the 
soundness of the medicare trust fund. 
To simplify administration, both trust 
funds would be financed from a basic 
payroll tax split between the employer 
and the employee. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would be 
authorized to apportion revenues be- 
tween the two trust funds. 

Health insurance would be financed 
by a tax on employers, employees, and 
the self-employed. The earnings base 
would be increased to $15,000 for all 
employees and self-employed. Public as- 
sistance recipients and the unemployed 
would receive full health benefits, the 
cost of which would be underwritten by 
Federal Government general revenue 
financing. The contribution rates from 
all—as set forth in the actuarial cost 
estimates developed by the Social Se- 
curity Administration for my bill—would 
be, with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1972, 0.7 percent; 1973, 
0.9 percent; 1974, 2 percent; 1975, 3.1 
percent; and 1976 and thereafter 3.3 
percent. I believe a contributory health 
insurance system is far preferable to the 
financing of all health services out of 
general public revenues because bene- 
ficiaries make a direct financial contri- 
bution to the system and, consequently, 
have a personal stake in its fiscal opera- 
tions. 

Significant changes would be estab- 
lished in the administration of health in- 
surance financing. Carriers, wherever 
possible, would be required to encourage 
rational organization of health care sery- 
ices and facilities; provide greater con- 
sumer education and participation; 
emphasize preventive, diagnostic, and 
early therapeutic services; control the 
costs of services; stimulate diversity and 
innovation in the provision of health 
insurance protection; make a continuing 
study of the organization and methods 
of delievery of health services in the 
geographic area in which it operates; re- 
view patterns of utilization of services 
and the effectiveness of existing pro- 
cedures for control of unnecessary uti- 
lization; and recommend action by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to further such objectives. 

This is the significant aspect of my 
bill as distinguished from other bills in 
the same field, an effort to use the whole 
private enterprise system for the pur- 
pose, rather than to establish a new sys- 
tem, to use existing carriers, profit and 
nonprofit, and to encourage, by financing 
and other means, the development of 
group practice and other health mainte- 
nance organizations. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would encourage the ra- 
tional organization of health care by 
entering into a variety of administrative 
arrangements for comprehensive health 
insurance benefits with comprehensive 
health service systems—that is, prepaid 
group practice units, other providers of 
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health services, health insurance car- 
riers, or a combination of them—private, 
profit, or nonprofit. Such organizations 
would receive reimbursement for costs 
and incentive payments to bring about a 
reduction of costs without impairment 
of services. 

That seems to be the principal prob- 
lem and the pertinent distinction be- 
tween my bill and the others as encom- 
passed in that approach, in the approach 
of utilizing the whole private sector for 
the purpose. 

In order to do that effectively, I have 
introduced the other bill to which I re- 
ferred when I began, the Local Compre- 
hensive Health Service Systems Act, to 
develop a means for establishing insti- 
tutions locally which could give adequate 
implementation to a national health 
scheme, whatever it may be, whether it is 
based on insurance or whether it is based 
on some other plan. 

In this connection, I wish to note that 
the President's message on health will be 
here today. It proposes the administra- 
tion’s alternative respecting this particu- 
lar matter, in which I hope very much to 
have a material part, in bringing about 
the development and implementation of 
the final system. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, under my second bill, would 
be authorized to make grants to public 
or nonprofit hospitals, medical schools, 
insurance carriers, or nonprofit prepay- 
ment plans or nonprofit community 
groups, up to 80 percent of the cost of 
planning and developing of comprehen- 
sive health care systems. In addition, he 
would be authorized to underwrite the 
operating and maintenance costs of such 
local systems for their first 5 years in 
order to enable them to get on their feet. 

This is an absolutely indispensable ele- 
ment of any national health insurance 
scheme, for without it, any scheme 
would be valueless, as we would not 
have—and we do not have today—the 
means to bring it into being. 

These two bills would be in’ addition 
to other measures dealing with health 
education, as our medical schools urgent- 
ly need considerable assistance. I will not 
trace the history of that, but at one time 
I was able to have adopted in the Sen- 
ate an amendment to provide $100 mil- 
lion emergency financial assistance for 
medical schools: We are working out 
other means for helping them, but it is 
essential to recognize that they need help 
and need help urgently. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be mandated to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of com- 
pensation methodologies for providers 
of services, soliciting the widest possible 
expression of views from interested per- 
sons and organizations, including health 
insurance carriers. He would then present 
a` proposed regulation, no later 
December 1, 1973, regarding modification 
of methods of compensation, 

I also propose to require the Secretary 
to study methods of compensation .de- 
signed to encourage responsibility by 
medical. associations, which are largely 
regional in character, in regard to’ this 
question of methodology of compensa- 
tion; and the rationalization for how 
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services should be provided to improve— 
through peer review and otherwise—the 
quality of health care. 

“Reasonable” charges as presently 
called for by title XVIII would be mod- 
ified to provide that wherever that phrase 
appears, it would be subject to the mod- 
ification, “appropriate.” This modifica- 
tion would provide the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with 
the necessary authority to restructure 
health care costs so that the charges will 
be for what the service is really worth 
when efficiently delivered. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be authorized to re- 
quire physicians providing services un- 
der this bill to meet standards of contin- 
uing professional education; of national 
minimum standards of licensure, if li- 
censed after such standards are promul- 
gated; and of certain professional spe- 
cialty board standards of qualification 
for the performance of major surgery or 
other specialty services. 

To the extent practicable and consist- 
ent with good medical practice, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would encourage the training and em- 
ployment of allied health personnel and 
other subprofessionals in the rendering 
of comprehensive health services. 

I have long urged bringing many of the 
30,000 medical corpsmen released from 
the Armed Forces each year into the 
business of providing health services in 
an important way. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be authorized to make 
loans and grants and to provide techni- 
cal assistance to contracting comprehen- 
sive health service systems to help them 
develop the capability to administer the 
program. These systems would include 
such comprehensive health services as 
can be established with Federal aid in 
given communities which do not haye 
them now. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be authorized to es- 
tablish, as a contingency provision, a 
National Health Insurance Corporation, 
or corporations. The establishment of an 
autonomous Government corporation in 
a given area would be for the purpose of 
fostering better organization of health 
eare and reshaping financing mecha- 
nisms to facilitate progressive health 
care changes. From a practical stand- 
point, I believe a national health insur- 
ance program is far more likely to emerge 
from Congress if we utilize the existing 
health insurance industry. However, 
should hearings on national health in- 
surance legislation indicate that the 
health insurance industry is not pre- 
pared to cooperate, then I would con- 
sider bypassing the carriers with the al- 
ternative of the establishment of an au- 
tonomous Federal corporation or corpo- 
rations to administer the program, as 
authorized by title X of the bill. 

HEALTH-CARE CRISIS 

President, Nixon, in July 1969, stated 
that the Nation: “faces’a breakdown in 
the delivery of health care.’ In 1967 the 
Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission om Health Manpower warned: 


There is a crisis in American health care. 


The intuition of the average citizen has foun- 
dation in fact. 
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Since 1960, every national administra- 
tion has emphasized the “crisis in health 
care.” Let us take a brief look at just a 
few of the stark and appalling statistics 
in three basic areas. 

Rapidly escalating costs. The cost of 1 
day’s stay in a community hospital, not 
including a physician’s care, has gone 
from $44.48 in 1965 to $74.24 in 1970, and 
in too many hospitals in New York City 
the daily charge is in excess of $100 per 
day. In the last 4 years medical care 
costs have increased almost twice as fast 
as costs for all consumer items. 

Inadequate health manpower and 
health care facilities. The National In- 
stitute of Health’s Health Manpower Bu- 
reau estimates that we need today an 
additional 48,000 physicians, 17,800 den- 
tists, 150,000 nurses, and 266,000 allied 
health profession personnel. In addition, 
there is a $16 billion measured urgent 
need for construction and modernization 
of hospitals and other health care fa- 
cilities. Also, the geographic distribution 
of health manpower across the Nation is 
highly uneven. There are some 212 physi- 
cians for every 100,000 persons living in 
New York State but only 73 per 100,000 
in Mississippi. In Harlem, with a popula- 
tion of 185,000 persons, there are about 
30 physicians in private practice relating 
to the local population. 

Inadequate health services for the poor 
and nonwhites. The poor suffer six times 
as Many deaths from pregnancy compli- 
cations, three and one-half times as 
many deaths from diseases in early in- 
fancy, four times as much heart disease, 
seven times as many eye defects, and five 


times as much mental retardation. The 
life expectancy of a nonwhite American 
is 7 years less than his white coun- 
terpart; infant mortality rates are twice 
as great for nonwhites as for whites; and 
nonwhite maternal mortality is four 
times as great as for whites. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

I do not believe we in the Congress 
should make a promise which cannot be 
fulfilled. We must allocate sufficient re- 
sources to establish a Federal commit- 
ment to assist. in the development of the 
newest and safest quality health care to- 
gether with the best treatment, personnel 
and facilities. 

Because of this; I am also introducing 
the bill, which I introduced in the 91st 
Congress, to implement a national health 
insurance system. It is vital that we 
proceed immediately with the rational- 
ization of medical services and facilities. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS, LOCAL COMPREHENSIVE 

HEALTH SERVICES SYSTEMS ACT OF 1971 

The second bill, to overcome the in- 
equities and perhaps hardships of our 
presently outmoded health care system, 
provides: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be authorized to make 
loans and grants and provide technical 
assistance “to enable comprehensive 
health service systems to plan and de- 
velop comprehensive health care pro- 
grams and assist them to become self- 
supporting. 

Criteria ‘would be established for sys- 
tems seeking financial and ‘technical 
assistance from the Government for the 
purposes of developing comprehensive 
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health-service systems, Such systems 
would be required, among other things, 
to enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary to provide or arrange to pro- 
vide services authorized by medicare. 
Comprehensive health-service systems 
would have to develop preventive health- 
care programs, train and employ allied 
health personnel, be organized in a man- 
ner consistent with a State’s overall 
comprehensive health-care plan, and 
emphasize local consumer and commu- 
nity involvement in its planning, devel- 
opment, and operation. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
make grants to public or nonprofit hos- 
pitals, medical schools, insurance carriers 
or nonprofit prepayment plans or non- 
profit community groups to pay up to 80 
percent of the cost of planning and devel- 
opment of comprehensive health-care 
systems, Applications for assistance un- 
der this title would have to be approved 
by a State health planning agency. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
contract with an approved comprehen- 
sive health-service system to pay as 
much of administrative, operating, and 
maintenance costs of such system as ex- 
ceed its income for the first 5 years after 
approval. The contract would require the 
system to make efforts to enroll members, 
control costs and utilize services and 
otherwise maximize income and mini- 
mize costs. The Secretary could termi- 
nate a contract after giving 6 months’ 
notice. The Secretary would be author- 
ized to make grants to a system for pro- 
grams of capital development in an 
amount not to exceed 80 percent of non- 
Federal contributions otherwise required 
for construction and modernization of 
hospitals under title XI of the Public 
Health Service Act. The award of such a 
grant would depend upon approval of the 
proposed project by the responsible State 
health planning agency. 

A comprehensive health service system 
would be identified as one providing 
health care to an identified population 
group in a primary service area on the 
basis of contractual arrangements which 
embody group practice established by a 
medical school, hospital medical staff, 
medical center or other entity among the 
participating providers of services. It 
would be required to provide at least all 
services specified in title 18 of the Social 
Security Act—hospital and. physician 
checkups, provision for maintenance pre- 
scription drugs, and dental services for 
children under 8 years of age. Other ap- 
propriate preventive and comprehensive 
health care services would be included, 
as required by the Secretary. 

“Such sums as may. be necessary” 
would be authorized to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

We in the Congress-must give’an ad- 
equate response to the angry frustra- 
tions over health care in America; we 
cannot depend upon an already over- 
burdened health-care system to meet 
comprehensive needs. We must begin 
now to reorganize health-care systems 
accordingly. 

Health care is a right for all Ameri- 
cans. The legislative proposals I have in- 
troduced today seek to make that right a 
reality. 4 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous..con- 
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sent that a section-by-section analysis 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, a de- 
scription of the level of benefits, and the 
text of the National Health Insurance 
and Health Services Improvement Act 
of 1971, and the Local Comprehensive 
Health Services System Act of 1971 may 
be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bills and 
other material were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 836 
A bill to provide a national health insurance 

program by extending the benefits, enlarg- 
ing the coverage, expanding the role of 
private carriers, and otherwise improving 
the health insurance program established 
by title XVIII of the Social Security Act, 
by establishing a new title XX to such 
Act to provide comparable health insur- 
ance benefits to individuals not covered 
therefor under the program established by 
such title XVIII, by providing Federal as- 
sistance to develop local comprehensive 
health service systems, and by authorizing 
the establishment of federally chartered 
national health insurance corporations 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act, with the following 
table of contents, may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Health Insurance and Health Services 
Improvement Act of 1971”. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 2. Findings and declaration of purpose. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 
HEALTH INSURANCE PROVIDED BY 
TITLE XVIII OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
AcT 


Sec. 101-105. Parr A—CovERAGE OF ALL AGED 
AND DISABLED; EXTENSION, 
WITHOUT PREMIUM, OF SUP- 
PLEMENTARY BENEFITS TO 
ALL COVERED INDIVIDUALS. 
. 110-112. Parr B—COVERAGE OF DRUGS. 
. 130. PART C—ANNUAL PHYSICAL CHECK- 
UPS, 
. 130. Part D—DENTAL SERVICES. 
. 140-141. Part E—LIMITATIONS on CER- 
TAIN CHARGES FOR SERVICES, 
PHYSICIANS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 
. 150. Part F—AGREEMENTS WITH STATES 
FOR ADMINISTRATION. 
. 160-162, PART G—IMPROVEMENT IN OR- 
GANIZATION OF HEALTH CARE, 
. 201. TITLE T-—HEALTH BENEFITS 
FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 
801-305. TITLE III—FINANCING OF 
HEALTH INSURANCE. 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL AID TO ESTABLISH 
LOCAL COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS. 


Sec, 401. Findings and declaration of pur- 


Sec. 


pose, 
Sec. 402. Basic authority. 
Sec. 403. Eligibility for assistance. 
Sec. 404. Financial and technical assistance 


for planning comprehensive 
health service systems. 

Sec. 405. Financial and technica) assistance 
for the operation of approved 
comprehensive health service sys- 
tems. 

Sec. 406. Appropriations. 

Sec. 407, Definitions. 


Sec. 501. TITLE V—FEDERALLY CHAR- 
TERED HEALTH INSURANCE 
CORPORATIONS. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 
Sec. 2, The Congress hereby, finds and de- 
clares that: t 
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(1) the ability to deliver basic health 
protection is impaired as the result of the 
inadequate allocation of health resources and 
less than optimum management and rapidly 
escalating health care costs, An anachronis- 
tic national health care system often operates 
to provide priority to patients on the basis 
of ability to pay rather than most pressing 
need for services. The inequities and hard- 
ships which result from such a system are 
further aggravated by duplication, waste, 
overlap, and poor coordination in the sys- 
tem at a time when health manpower and 
resources are in short supply. 

(2) the right to quality health care has 
become a national objective and a right for 
all Americans. The removal of financial bar- 
riers to health care services, and improve- 
ment of the present system of delivery of 
health services, are matters of vital concern 
affecting the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare. 

(3) every American regardless of economic 
status, should be enabled to obtain basic 
health benefits and a national system should 
be established which will allocate sufficient 
resources to bring about the needed changes 
in the system of health care. 

(4) we should develop a system. of health 
insurance benefits which will be financed by 
employer-employee contributions and from 
general revenues, and which will provide 
benefits to all Americans including the aged, 
the indigent, the disabled and the unem- 
ployed. 

(5) we should encourage the development 
of a system of health care under Federal 
standard which utilizes a wide diversity of 
care and benefit mechanisms, including the 
valuable management skills of the commer- 
cial and nonprofit insurance industry, the 
nonprofit health care community and coop- 
erative agencies and group practice units, 
and maximizes consumer choice between 
such competing mechanisms. 

(6) we should encourage the develop- 
ment of systems of continuing and compre- 
hensive health care which emphasize pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, ambulatory, and rehabili- 
tative services, as well as physicians’ and 
hospital care, and which stimulate physi- 
cians and providers to enter into group prac- 
tice and other arrangements and into rela- 
tionships with other providers, under which 
the delivery of quality health care will be 
facilitated. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 
HEALTH INSURANCE PROVIDED BY 
TITLE XVII OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Part A—COVERAGE OF ALL AGED AND DISABLED; 
EXTENSION, WITHOUT PREMIUM, OF SUPPLE- 
MENTARY BENEFITS TO ALL COVERED INDI- 
VIDUALS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 226(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) Every individual who— 

“(A) has attained age 65, and 

“(B) is— 

“(1) (I) entitled to monthly insurance 
benefits under section 202, or (II) a quali- 
fied, railroad retirement beneficiary, or 

“(li) a resident of the United States (as 
defined in section 210(1) ) and— 

“(I) a citizen of the United States (as so 
defined), or 

“(II) an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence who, after being so ad- 
mitted, has resided in the United States (as 
so defined) continuously for a period of not 
less than 5 years, 


shall be entitled to hospital insurance bene- 
fits under part A of title XVIII for. each 
month for which he meets the conditions 
specified in subparagraph (B), beginning 
with the first month after June 1972 for 
which he meets the conditions specified in 
subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

“(2) Every individual who— 

“(A) has not attained age 65, but 
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“(B) (i) is entitled to disability insurance 
benefits under section 223, or (il) has. at- 
tained the age of 18 and is entitled to child's 
insurance benefits under section 202(d) and 
is under a disability (as defined in section 
223(d)) which began before he attained age 
18, or (iii) has not attained age 60 and is 
entitled to widow’s insurance benefits, or (iv) 
has not attained age 62 and is entitled to 
widower’s insurance benefits, or (v) is a 
qualified railroad retirement beneficiary, 
shall be entitled to hospital insurance bene- 
fits under part A of title XVIII for each 
month beginning with the later of (I) July 
1972 or (II) the first month he satisfies the 
applicable conditions of subparagraph (B), 
and ending with the second month after the 
first month in which he ceases to meet the 
applicable conditions of subparagraph (B) 
or, if earlier, with the month before the 
month in which he attains age 65. 

“(3) Notwithstanding clauses (iii) and 
(iv) of subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2)— 

“(A) a widow or surviving divorced wife 
who has attained age 60 shall be deemed to 
have satisfied the applicable conditions of 
such subparagraph (B) in any month in 
which (i) she is entitled to benefits under 
section 202(e) (or would be entitled to bene- 
fits under section 202(e) but for paragraph 
(1) (E) thereof, and (il) she would be en- 
titled to such benefits without regard to such 
paragraph (1)(E) and section 202(e) (1) (B) 
(1)) had the period specified in section 202 
(e) (5) ended in the month in which she at- 
tains age 65 instead of in the month in which 
she attains age 60, and had the reference 
to age 60 in section 202(e(1)(B) (ii) been a 
reference to age 65; and the first month in 
which she shall be deemed not to have satis- 
fied such applicable conditions shall be the 
second month following the first month in 
which such benefits would have been ter- 
minated on the basis of the occurrence of an 
event specified in section 202(e)(1); and 

“(B) a widower who has attained age 62 
shall be deemed to have satisfied the appli- 
cable conditions of such subparagraph (B) 
in any month in which (i) he is entitled to 
benefits under section 202(f) (or would be 
entitled to benefits under section 202(f) but 
for paragraph (1)(E) thereof, and (ii) he 
would be entitled to such benefits without 
regard to such paragraph (1) (E) and section 
202(f) (1) (B)(i)) had the period specified 
in section 202(f) (6) ended in the month in 
which he attains age 62, and had the refer- 
ence to age 62 in section 202(f) (1) (B) (ii) 
been a reference to age 65; and the first 
month in which he shall be deemed not to 
have satisfied such applicable conditions 
shall be the second month following the first 
month in which such benefit would have 
been terminated on the basis of the occur- 
rence of an event specified in section 202 
(£) (1).” 

(b) (1) Section 226(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) entitlement of an individual to hos- 
pital insurance benefits for a month shall 
consist of entitlement to the benefits pro- 
vided under part A of title XVIII (subject to 
the limitations, conditions, and procedures 
provided in such title for the provision of 
such services) furnished to him in the 
United States (or outside the United 
States in the case of inpatient hospital sery- 
ices furnished under the conditions described 
in section 1814 (f)) during such month; 
and”, 

(2) Section 226(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “under section 202” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “under section 
202 or 223”. 

(c) Section 226(d) of such Act is hereby 

ed. 


(b) Section 103 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 102. (a) The heading of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out “FOR THE AGED”, 
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(b) The heading of part A of title XVIII 
of such Act is amended by striking out “ror 
THE AGED”. 

(c) Section 1811 of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “, and for 
individuals who are disabled and are entitled 
to benefits based on disability under title II 
of this Act or under such system”. 

Sec. 103. (a) The heading of part B of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “FOR THE AGED”, 

(b) (1) Section 1831 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1831. There is hereby established an 
insurance program to provide medical insur- 
ance benefits in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part for individuals who are 
entitled to the hospital insurance benefits 
provided by part A.” 

(2) The heading for section 1831 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM”. 

(c)(1) Section 1836 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1836. Every individual who is entitled 
to hospital insurance benefits under part A 
shall be entitled to the benefits provided by 
the insurance program established by this 
part.” 

(2) The heading to section 1836 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “ENTITLE- 
MENT TO BENEFITS”. 

(d) Sections 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
1843, and 1844 of such Act are repealed. 

(e) Section 1815 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Hospital” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Health”. 

(f)(1) The heading to section 1817 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “HOSPITAL” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “HEALTH”. 

(2) Section 1817(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out, in the second sentence 
thereof, “part” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, 

(3) Section 1817(h) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting “and part B” immediately 
after “this part”. 

(4) Section 1817 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) On July 1, 1972, there shall be trans- 
ferred to the Trust Fund all of the assets and 
Mabilities of the Federal Supplementary 
Medical Insurance Trust Pund.” 

) The last sentence of section 1861(v) 
(1) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“Hospital” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Health”. 

(h) Section 1864(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Hospital” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Health”. 

(i) Section 201(g)(1)(A) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Hospital” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Health”, and 

(2) by striking out “and the Federal Sup- 
plementary Medical Insurance Trust Pund”, 

(j) Section 1875(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “health care of the aged” 
and inserting in Heu thereof “health care 
of the aged and disabled”. 

(k) Section 1902(a)(10) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “the making avail- 
able of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits under part B of title XVIII to in- 
dividuals eligible therefor (either pursuant 
to an agreement entered into under section 
1843 or by reason of the payment of pre- 
miums under such title by the State agency 
on behalf of such individuals), or”. 

(1) Section 1902(a)(15) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “either or both of”. 

(m) Section 1903(b)(2) of such Act is 

ed 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) Section 21 (a) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out “consisting of inpatient hospital 
services, posthospital extended care services, 
posthospital home health services, and out- 
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patient hospital diagnostic services (all here- 
inafter referred to as ‘services')” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “and other benefits and 
services (Such benefits and services herein- 
after being referred to as ‘services’)”’. 

(b) (1) Section 21(d) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out “and sections 1840, 1843, and 1870” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and section 1870”. 

(2) Section 21(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Hospital” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Health”. 

(c) The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by adding after section 21 the 
following new section: 


“HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR THE DISABLED 


“Sec. 22. Individuals under age sixty-five 
who are entitled to annuities under para- 
graph 4 or 5 of section 2(a) or are entitled 
to annuities under section 5(c) (or who have 
been or would be considered in applying the 
provisions of section 3(e)) and have attained 
the age of eighteen and have a disability 
(within the meaning of section (5) (1) (il)) 
and who are in a ‘period of disability’ (as 
this term is described in section 3(e)) and, 
with respect to individuals entitled to an- 
nuities under paragraph 4 or 5 of section 
2(a@) are not in a ‘waiting period’ (as defined 
in section 223(c)(2) of the Social Security 
Act) shall be certified by the Board under 
section 21 in the same manner, for the same 
purposes, and subject to the same conditions, 
restrictions, and other provisions as indi- 
viduals specifically described in such section 
21, and also subject to the same conditions, 
restrictions, and other provisions as are dis- 
ability beneficiaries under title II of the 
Social Security Act in connection with their 
eligibility for hospital insurance benefits and 
medical insurance benefits under title XVIII 
of such Act; and for the purposes of this 
Act and title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act, individuals certified as provided in this 
section shall be considered individuals de- 
gas in and certified under such section 

i? 

Sec. 105. The amendments made by this 

part shall take effect July 1, 1971. 


Part B—Coverace or DRUGS 


Sec. 110. (a) (1) Section 1861 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding after 
subsection (y) the following new subsection: 

“(z)(1) The term ‘maintenance drugs’ 
means those drugs appearing on the list 
specified in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion. 

“(2)(A) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (C), the Secretary shall establish 
and publish a list of those legend and non- 
legend drugs for which payment may be 
made subject to the conditions of section 
1812(a)(4) under part A of this title. The 
Secretary shall distribute such list on a cur- 
rent basis to practitioners licensed by law to 
prescribe and administer drugs or to dispense 
drugs and shall make such other distribution 
as in his judgment will promote the purposes 
of this title. He shall from time to time (but 
at least once a year) review such list, and 
shall revise it or issue supplements thereto, 
as he may find necessary, so as to maintain 
insofar as practicable currency in the con- 
tents thereof and shall publish and dis- 
tribute such revisions in accordance with 
the preceding sentence. 

“(B) Each drug appearing on the list es- 
tablished under subparagraph (A) shall be 
designated by its established name and with 
respect to each such drug, the Secretary may 
include such other information (including 
trade names of such drug) as he finds neces- 
sary in the administration of this title. 

“(C) A drug shall not appear on the list 
established under subparagraph (A) unless— 

“(1) such drug is lawfully available in 
interstate commerce for dispensing or ad- 
ministration to humans; 

“(il) it is determined by the Secretary that 
such drug is appropriate for the treatment of 
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diabetes or of chronic cardiovascular dis- 
eases, kidney conditions, or respiratory con- 
ditions; 

“(1ii) such drug is usually used for treat- 
ment extending over a period of 90 days or 
more (but not necessarily consecutive); and 

“(iv) (in the case of a nonlegend drug) 
it is a life-saving drug, or a,drug the with- 
drawal of which would be seriously harmful 
to the health of the individual, or a drug 
which the Secretary determines (under such 
standards and criteria as he may prescribe) 
is a satisfactory substitute for a legend drug 
appearing on the list. 

“(D) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(1) the term ‘drug’ means a drug as de- 
fined in section 201 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (including those 
specified in section 351 of the Public Health 
Service Act); 

“(ii) the term ‘legend drug’ refers to a 
drug specified in section 503(b) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; and 

“(iil) the term ‘established name’ shall 
have the meaning assigned to such term by 
section 502(e) (2) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act.” 

(2) Section 1861(t) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after “subsection (m) (5)” the 
following: “or subsection (z)". 

(b) Section 1812(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(2) striking out the period at the end and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “; and”; and 

(3) adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) maintenance drugs furnished to such 
individual while he is not an inpatient in a 
hospital.” 

(c) Section 1813 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end the following sub- 
section; 

“(c) (1) The amount payable for a main- 
tenance drug furnished an individual shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the co- 
payment determined under paragraph (2) 
or, if less, the charges imposed with respect 
to such individual for such ‘maintenance 
drug. 
“(2) The copayment specified in paragraph 
(1) shall be $1 during the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1974, and such amount as may be 
determined pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
this subsection during any period there- 
after. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, between July 1 
and October 1 of 1974, and of each year 
thereafter, determine and promulgate the co- 
Payment for purposes of the preceding para- 
graphs of this subsection and such co-pay- 
ment shall be in effect for purposes of such 
paragraphs for the calendar year succeeding 
the year in which such co-payment is pro- 
mulgated. Such co-payment shall be equal to 
$1 multiplied by the ratio of (A) the average 
per capita costs for maintenance drugs for 
the calendar year preceding the year in which 
the determination is made to (B) the aver- 
age per capita costs for such maintenance 
drugs for the calendar year 1971. Any amount 
so determined, which is not a multiple of 
$0.10, shall be rounded to the nearest mul- 
tiple of $0.10 (or, if it is midway between 
two multiples of $0.10, to the next higher 
multiple of $0.10) .” 

(d) Title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding after section 1817 of 
such Act the following new sections: 
“PAYMENT FOR MAINTENANCE DRUGS; CONDI- 

TIONS AND LIMITATIONS ON SUCH PAYMENT 

“Sec. 1818. (a) (1) The amount paid to any 
provider of drugs with respect to mainte- 
nance drugs for which payment may be made 
under this part shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of this section and section 1813(c), be 
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the reasonable drug charge with respect to 
such drugs. 

“(2)(A) The ‘reasonable drug charge’ for 
a maintenance drug shall be the acquisition 
allowance plus a dispensing allowance. 

“(B) The Secretary shall by regulations 
establish the method or methods for deter- 
mining the acquisition allowance of a main- 
tenance drug, giving consideration to the 
cost to providers of drugs of acquiring the 
drug by its established name. If the source 
from which any maintenance drug is avail- 
able charges. different prices therefor to 
different classes or types of providers, or if 
a class of providers may reasonably obtain 
Such drug from only certain types of sources, 
the Secretary may, in establishing the acqui- 
sition allowance, take into account these 
differences. 

“(C) The Secretary shall by regulations 
establish the methods for determining a 
dispensing allowance for a maintenance drug, 
giving consideration to such factors as cost 
of overhead, professional services, and a fair 
profit. He may provide different dispensing 
allowances for different classes of providers. 

“(b) Payment for maintenance drugs fur- 
nished to an individual may be made only 
to a dispenser of drugs eligible therefor under 
subsection (c) and only if— 

“(1) written request, signed by such 
individual, except in cases in which the 
Secretary finds it impracticable for the indi- 
vidual to do so, is filed for such payment in 
such form, in such manner, within such time, 
and by such person or persons as the Secre- 
tary may by regulation prescribe; and 

“(2) (in the case of a legend drug) a 
written prescription, signed by a physician, 
was filed with such provider of drugs, or 
(in the case of a nonlegend drug) a physician 
has certified that the covered drug furnished 
the individual was medically required by 
such individual; 


except that (pursuant to such regulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe) no payment 
may be made for a maintenance drug— 

“(3) to the extent that the quantity of 
Such drug furnished an individual exceeds 
the quantity of such drug needed for the 
treatment of such individual for 90 days; or 

“(4) if it fails to meet such requirements 
as to quality and standards of manufacture 
as the Secretary may prescribe; or 

“(5) it fails to meet such specifications 
as to dosage form as the Secretary may 
require, 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a), a 
provider of drugs shall be eligible for pay- 
ment if— 

“(1) he is licensed or authorized to com- 
pound and dispense drugs to humans pur- 
suant to State law; 

“(2) he agrees to comply with such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary may issue 
with respect to— 

“(A) submission of bills as such frequency 
and on such forms as may be prescribed 
in such rules and regulations; 

“(B) availability for audit of his records 
relating to drugs and prescriptions; 

“(C) the maintenance and retention of 
such records relating to the cost of drugs 
as may be specified in such rules and regu- 
lations; 

“(3) he meets such other conditions relat- 
ing to health and safety as the Secretary 
may find necessary; 

“(4) he agrees not to charge any individ- 
ual for a drug for which such individual 
is entitled to have payment made under this 
section and section 1861(z) an amount in 
excess of the amount which, when added to 
the amount of payment made under this 
section and section 1813(c) for such drug, 
exceeds the customary charge at which such 
dispenser of drugs sells or offers such drug 
to the public at the time such drug is fur- 
nished to such individual. 
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“USE OF ORGANIZATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROGRAM FOR FURNISHING MAINTENANCE 
DRUGS TO ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS 


“Src. 1819. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into contracts with organizations to 
perform such functions as he may find appro- 
priate in administering a maintenance drug 
benefit if he finds that the utilization of one 
or more of such organizations will promote 
the effective and efficient administration of 
the program provided under this part for 
the furnishing of maintenance drugs to eli- 
gible individuals. 

“(b) Contracts with organizations under 
subsection (a) may be entered into without 
regard to section 3709 of the revised statutes 
or any other provision of law requiring com- 
petitive bidding. 

““(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘organization’ means a voluntary association, 
corporation, partnership, or other nongoy- 
ernmental organization which is lawfully 
engaged in providing, paying for, or relmburs- 
ing the cost of, prescription drugs under 
group insurance policies or contracts, medi- 
cal or hospital service agreements, member- 
ship, or subscription contracts, or similar 
group arrangements, in consideration of pre- 
miums or other periodic charges payable to 
the organization, including a health benefits 
plan duly sponsored or underwritten by an 
employee organization. 

“STUDY OF DRUG UTILIZATION 

“Sec. 1820. The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct and publish studies relating to the 
utilization, efficiency, and costs of mainte- 
nance drugs for which payment may be made 
under this part in order to encourage the 
proper use of such drugs.” 

(e) Title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
is further amended by adding after section 
1867 of such Act the following new section: 


“EXPERT COMMITTEE ON DRUG COVERAGE 


“Sec. 1868. (a) There is hereby created an 
Expert Committee on Drug Coverage which 
shall consist of five persons, not otherwise 
in the employ of the United States, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service. The Secretary shall from time to time 
appoint one of the members to serve as 
Chairman. The members shall include per- 
sons who are outstanding in the fields of 
pharmacology, geriatrics, and other branches 
of medicine. Members of the Expert Com- 
mittee, while attending meetings or con- 
ferences thereof or otherwise serving on 
business of the Expert Committee shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 
per day, including traveltime, and while 
so serving away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. The Expert Committee shall meet 
as frequently as the Secretary deems neces- 
8a. 


ry. 

“(b) It shall be the function of the Ex- 
pert Committee to advise the Secretary on 
matters of general policy in the administra- 
tion of the program provided under this ti- 
tle for furnishing maintenance drugs to 
eligible individuals. The Expert Committee 
shall also make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary as to what drugs should be included 
in the list established under section 1861 
(z) (2) and what drugs should be deleted 
from such list. In making any such recom- 
mendation the Expert Committee shall sub- 
mit in such detail as the Secretary may re- 
quest the information and data the Expert 
Committee considered in making such rec- 
ommendation. In carrying out its work, the 
Expert Committee shall consult with orga- 
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nizations representing the aged, pharmacists, 
the pharmaceutical industry, and with such 
other organizations or individuals as the 
Expert Committee finds appropriate. The Ex- 
pert Committee shall make an annual re- 
port to the Secretary on the performance 
of its function, including any recommenda- 
tions it may have with respect thereto, and 
such report shall be transmitted promptly 
by the Secretary to the Congress. 

“(c) The Expert Committee is authorized 
to engage such technical assistance as may 
be required to carry out its functions, and 
the Secretary shall, in addition, make avail- 
able to the Expert Committee such secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other assistance and such 
pertinent data obtained and prepared by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as the Expert Committee may require 
to carry out its functions.” 

(f) The heading of part A of title XVIII 
of such Act (as amended by section 102(b) 
of this Act) is further amended by striking 
out “INsuRANCE” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “INSURANCE AND DRUG”. 

(g) Section 1811 of such Act (as amended 
by section 102(c) (3) of this Act) is further 
amended by inserting after “services” the 
following: “and the cost of maintenance 


(h) Section 1814(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) adding at the end of the heading the 
following “or Federal Provider of Drugs”; 

(2) inserting “(1)" after "(c)"; and 

(3) adding at the end the following new 


aragraph: 

(2) No payment may be made under this 
part to any Federal provider of drugs (as 
provided for in section 1818), except a pro- 
vider of drugs which the Secretary deter- 
mines is dispensing drugs to the public gen- 
erally as a community institution or agency; 
and no such payment may be made to any 
provider of drugs for any drug which such 
provider is obligated by a law of, or a con- 
tract with, the United States to render at 
public expense.” 

(i) Section 1815 of such Act is amended 
by— 

ET adding at the end of the heading the 
following “and Provider of Drugs”; 

(2) adding after “provider of services with 
respect to the services furnished by it’: “, 
and each provider of drugs with respect to 


(3). inserting after “provider of services” 
the second time it appears “and the pro- 


vider of drugs, as the case may be,”. 

(J) Section 1861(r)(3) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end before the 
period the following: “and, for purposes of 
section 1818, only with respect to drugs he 
is legally authorized to prescribe by the State 
in which he prescribes such drugs”. 

(k) Section 1869(c) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “provider of sery- 
ices” the following: “or any person dissatis- 
fied with any determination by the Secretary 
that he is not a provider of drugs eligible for 
payment under this title,”’. 

(1)(1) Section 1870(a) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(A) inserting “, provider of drugs,” after 
“provider of services”; and 

(B) inserting “or drugs” after “items or 
services”. 

(2) Section 1870(b) 
amended by— 

(A) inserting “, or provider of drugs,” 
after “provider of services” each time it 
appears; 

(B) inserting “or drugs” after “items or 
services"; and 

(C) adding at the end of paragraph (2) 
the following: “or any payment has been 
made under section 1818 to a provider of 
drugs for drugs furnished an individual,”. 

(3) Section 1870(d) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “, or provider of 
drugs,” after ‘provider of services”. 


of such Act is 
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(m) (1) The heading of section 226 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “INSURANCE” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “INSURANCE AND 
DRUG”. 

(2) Section 226(a) of such Act (as 
amended by section 101(a) of this Act) is 
further amended by inserting, in paragraphs 
(1) and (2), “and drug” immediately after 
“hospital insurance”. 

(3) Section 226(b)(1) of such Act (as 
amended by section 101(b) (1) of this Act) is 
further amended by inserting “and drug” im- 
mediately after “hospital insurance”. 

Sec. 111. Section 21(e) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 (as amended by section 
104(b) (2) of this Act) is further amended 
by inserting “(other than maintenance 
drugs)” immediately after “services” the first 
place it appears therein. 

Sec. 112. The amendments made by this 
part shall be effective with respect to drugs 
dispensed after June 30, 1973. 


Part C—ANNUAL PHYSICAL CHECKUPS 


Sec. 120. (a) Section 1861 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding after sub- 
section (z) (added by section 110(a) of this 
Act) the following new subsection: 

“Physical Checkup 

“(z-1) The term ‘physical checkup’ means 
eye examinations for the purpose of prescrib- 
ing, fitting, or changing eyeglasses, proce- 
dures performed (during the course of any 
eye examination) to determine the refractive 
State of the eyes, examinations of the ears for 
the purpose of determining the need for 
hearing aids, and such diagnostic X-ray tests, 
diagnostic laboratory tests, and other diag- 
nostic tests, as the Secretary may by regula- 
tions specify as being the type and kind of 
tests which are the most likely to reveal de- 
fects, diseases, or conditions which are sus- 
ceptible to effective treatment or control. 
Such regulations may specify different tests, 
as may be appropriate, for individuals on the 
basis of their age or sex. Such term shall also 
include such physicians’ services as may be 
appropriate for the interpretation, evalua- 
tion, and analysis of such tests.” 

(b) Section 1861(s)(3) of such Act is 
amended (1) by inserting “(A)” immediately 
after “(3)”, and (2) by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
“, and (B) physicians’ services and diagnos- 
tic tests included within a physical checkup 
(as defined in subsection (z—1) )”. 

(c) Section 1862(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
semicolon the following: “(except physical 
checkups as defined in section 1861(z-1))”. 

(d) Section 1862(a)(7) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ail after “checkups” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(other than physical checkups as defined in 
section 1961(z—1))”. 

(e) Section 1833 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this part, with respect to expenses in- 
curred by an individual in any calendar year 
for a physical checkup (as defined in sec- 
tion 1861(z~—1) )— 

“(1) the provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be applied without regard to the provisions 
of subsection (b); 

“(2) such expenses shall be regarded as in- 
curred expenses for purposes of subsection 
(a) only if such individual has not, pre- 
viously during such year, incurred expenses 
for a physical checkup (as so defined); 

“(3) such expenses shall not be taken into 
account for purposes of subsection (b); 

“(4) there shall be considered as incurred 
expenses for purposes of subsection (a) only 
whichever of the following amounts is the 
smaler— 

“(A) $75, or 

“(B) the amount determined by the Sec- 
retary to be equal to the charge which would 
be imposed for such physical checkup if it 
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had been provided by the most efficient pro- 
vider of high quality physical checkups in 
the area wherein such physical checkup was 
conducted.” 

(f) The amendments made by the pre- 
ceeding provisions of this section shall apply 
only in the case of physical checkups per- 
formed after June 30, 1975. 


Part D—DENTAL SERVICES 


Sec. 130. (a) Section 1861(r)(2) of the 
Social Security Act is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “or” at the end of clause (A), and 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “(C) dental services for children (as 
defined in subsection (z-2))”. 

(b) Section 1861 of such Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (z-1) (added by 
section 120(a) of this Act) the following 
new subsection: 


“Dental Services for Children 


“(z-2) The term ‘dental services for chil- 
dren’ means professional services rendered to 
children under 8 years of age by or under 
the direction of a doctor of dentistry or of 
dental or oral surgery who is legally au- 
thorized to practice dentistry by the State 
in which he performs such function; such 
term shall include oral examinations and 
diagnosis, oral prophylaxis, filling, and re- 
moval of teeth, but shall not include the pro- 
vision of braces or prosthetic devices.” 

(c) Section 1862(a)(12) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(unless such services 
consist of dental services for children, as de- 
fined in section 1861(z2))” immediately 
after “supporting teeth”. 

(ad) Section 1833 of such Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (g) (added by 
section 120(e) of this Act) the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) With respect to expenses incurred by 
an individual for dental services for chil- 
dren as defined in section 1861(z~-2), the 
provisions of subsection (a) shall be applied 
without application of the provisions of 
subsection (b).” 

(e) The amendments made by the preced- 
ing provisions of this section shall apply only 
in the case of dental services for children 
performed after June 30, 1975. 


PART E—LIMITATIONS ON CERTAIN CHARGES 
FOR SERVICES; PHYSICIANS’ QUALIFICATIONS 


Sec. 140. Section 1833(a)(1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended, effective January 
1, 1972, by striking out “reasonable charges” 
each place it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “appropriate and reasonable 
charges”, 

Sec. 141. Section 1861(r) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Subject to subsection (r-1), 
the”; and 

(2) by adding immediately thereafter the 
following new subsection: 

“(r-1) (1) Taking into consideration stand- 
ards approved by appropriate professional 
organizations, and upon recommendation of 
the Health Insurance Benefits Advisory 
Council, the Secretary may, after public 
hearings, prescribe for physicians (as defined 
in subsection (r)) providing services under 
this title— 

“(A) standards of continuing professional 
education, 

“(B) national minimum standards of li- 
censure, applicable to any individual first 
licensed as a physician after the effective date 
of such standards, or 

“(C) standards of qualifications for the 
performance of major surgery or of other 
specialty services designated by the Secretary. 

“(2) After the effective date of standards 
issued under clause (A) or (B) of paragraph 
(1), an individual who falls to meet such 
standards shall not be deemed to be a phy- 
Sician for purposes of this title; except that 
a failure to meet standards issued under 
clause (A) of paragraph (1) shall not be 
found until the Secretary has notified the in- 
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dividual involved of the deficiency and af- 
forded him a reasonable opportunity to cor- 
rect it. After the effective date of standards 
issued under clause (C) of paragraph (1), an 
individual who fails to meet such standards 
shall not be deemed, for purposes of this 
title, to be a physician in connection with 
any services to which such standards are 
applicable. 

“(3) The provisions of section 553 of title 
5, United States Code, shall be applicable to 
the promulgation of standards under this 
subsection. 


Part F—AGREEMENTS WITH STATES FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 150. Section 1874 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) The Secretary may enter into an 
agreement with any State under which such 
State will administer, on behalf of the Sec- 
retary, the health insurance programs es- 
tablished by this title (or such part thereof 
as may be specified in the agreement) with 
respect to individuals in such State. The costs 
of carrying out any such agreement shall be 
paid to the State by the Secretary in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement and in 
such installments as-may be agreed upon.” 


Part G—IMPROVEMENT IN ORGANIZATION OF 
HEALTH CARE 


Sec. 160. Title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding after part C thereof 
the following new parts: 


“Part D—IMPROVEMENT IN ORGANIZATION OF 
HEALTH CARE 
“PURPOSE 

“Sec. 1881. The purpose of this part is (a) 
to encourage the rational organization of 
health care services and facilities so as to 
provide greater continuity and comprehen- 
siveness of care of the individual, to provide 
greater consumer education and participa- 
tion, and to emphasize preventive, diagnostic, 


and early therapeutic services, (b) to control 
the costs of services paid for under this title, 
and (c) to stimulate diversity and innova- 
tion in the provision of health insurance 
protection. 


“USE OF CARRIERS AND OTHER AGENCIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec, 1882. No agreement or contract shall 
be entered into under section 1816 or section 
1842, or continued in force after the effective 
date of this section, unless the agency, orga- 
nization, or carrier agrees to use its best ef- 
fort to carry out the purposes of section 1881 
(a), and agrees— 

“(a) to make (alone or in conjunction 
with other appropriate public or private 
agencies) a continuing study of the orga- 
nization and methods of delivery of health 
services in the geographic area in which it 
operates, and of potential improvement of 
such organization and methods with a view 
to the effectuation of those purposes; 

“(b) to review periodically patterns of 
utilization of the services paid for under this 
title and the effectiveness of existing proce- 
dures for the control of unnecessary utiliza- 
tion, to develop programs for the strength- 
ening of such procedures, and to perform 
the functions specified in section 1816(b) (1) 
(B) or section 1842(a) (2), as the case may 
be; and 
“(c) to take such action within its own au- 
thority, and to recommend such action by 
the Secretary authorized by part E (or by 
section 402 of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1967), as it finds calculated to fur- 
ther the objectives of section 1881(a) and 
to strengthen the control of unnecessary 
utilization. 


“CONTRACTS WITH COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH 
SERVICE SYSTEMS 
“Sec. 1883. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to contract with a comprehensive health 
service system which meets the conditions 
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set forth in subsection (b), for the provi- 
sion, to the members of the system, of all 
services for which payment may be made 
under this title. In lieu of payment otherwise 
prescribed by this title, he shall pay to such 
system, at its election, either (1) the reason- 
able cost of all such services, or (2) a pe- 
riodically predetermined capitation amount 
for each member, equal to the estimated 
average reasonable cost of such services per 
member; and if he finds (A) that the aver- 
age cost of such services in any fiscal year 
is less than the average cost of services (for 
which payment is made under this title) to 
comparable population groups under com- 
parable circumstances, and (B) that services 
provided by the system have been of high 
quality and adequate to the needs of its 
members, he may in addition make an in- 
centive payment to the system equal to not 
more than two-thirds of such difference of 
cost per member. The amount of an incen- 
tive payment may be used by the system for 
any of its purposes, including application to 
the cost of services for which payment is not 
made under this title, whether or not such 
services are otherwise provided by the sys- 
tem. Expenditure of funds received as an in- 
centive payment, for whatever purpose, shall 
not be deemed a cost of services under the 
contract. 

“(b) No contract shall be made under this 
section with a comprehensive health service 

m unless— 

“(1) such system assures the provision of 
health services to all its members by a con- 
tract or contracts with the Secretary, or by 
such a contract and subcontracts, entered 
into by one or more providers of services and 
other persons furnishing health services, or 
by a health insurance carrier or nonprofit 
prepayment plan, or by a combination of the 
foregoing; 

“(2) such system is designed, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, to make all health 
services readily accessible to persons resid- 
ing in a specified primary service area and 
will pay for transportation where reasonable 
accessibility to persons in that area cannot 
otherwise be assured; 

“(3) all persons, whether or not residing 
within the primary service area, are eligible 
to become members of such system, except 
that (A) the number of members may be 
limited, with or without giving preference 
to persons living within the primary service 
area, to avoid overtaxing the resources of the 
system, and (B) such restrictions upon en- 
rollment may be imposed as are approved 
by the Secretary as necessary to prevent un- 
due adverse selection; and the system is so 
designed and operated as to encourage en- 
rollment from as broad as practicable a range 
of income and social groups; 

“(4) all health services are provided by 
providers or other persons who meet the 
standards imposed by or pursuant to this 
title for the respective services; 

“(5) such system encourages increased 
health education of its members and the 
development and use of preventive health 
services, and provides for a group of physi- 
cians (such as a committee of a medical 
school faculty, of a hospital medical staff, 
or of a group practice organization), ap- 
proved by the Secretary for this purpose, 
which group will consult periodically with 
representatives of the membership, fix the 
professional policies of the system, oversee 
the professional aspects of the delivery of 
services, and review the utilization of all 
health services, drugs and supplies; 

“(6) such system, to the extent practicable 
and consistent with good medical practice, 
trains and employs allied health personnel 
and subprofessional and lay persons in the 
rendering of services; 

“(7) any participating extended care facil- 
ity under such system is affiliated with a hos- 
pital or with a group practice or similar 
organization, and the medical staff of the 
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hospital or the group practice organization 
assumes responsibility for rendering or su- 
pervising professional services in the facility: 

“(8) premiums charged by such system 
for services not paid for under this title are 
reasonable; and 

“(9) the establishment of such system is 
consistent with any comprehensive State 
health plan developed pursuant to section 
314(a) of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, and has been approved by the State 
planning agency designated or established 
pursuant to that section, and, where appro- 
priate, is in accord with area-wide health 
planning carried out pursuant to section 
314(b) of that Act. 

“(c) In administering this section the 
Secretary shall emphasize consumer and 
community involvement in the operation of 
comprehensive health service systems, and 
shall seek to insure prompt response to local 
initiative and maximum flexibility in such 
operation. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, 
‘comprehensive health service system’ means 
a system of providing health care to an 
identified population in a primary service 
area and its environs, enrolled as members, 
on the basis of contractual arrangements 
(which embody group practice, or similar 
arrangements established by a medical school, 
a hospital medical staff or a medical center) 
among participating providers of services and 
other persons so as (1) to assure continuity of 
care and ready referral and transfer of pa- 
tients where medically appropriate, and (2) 
to provide comprehensive health services, 
which shall include at least all services for 
which payment may be made under this title 
(such services to be provided, except as au- 
thorized by the Secretary without deducti- 
bles, coinsurance, or copayment) drugs pre- 
scribed for ambulatory patients, one hun- 
dred days of extended care services (which 
are not post-hospital extended care services) 
in any spell of illness, and n im- 
munizations, and may include other health 
services approved by the Secretary as ap- 
propriate to the particular comprehensive 
health service system. 


“CONTRACTS FOR EQUIVALENT HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


“Sec. 1884, The Secretary is authorized to 
contract with any carrier (as defined in sec- 
tion 1842(f)(1)) to provide, to individuals 
electing insurance by such carrier in lieu of 
other rights under this title, health benefits 
equivalent to those for which payment would 
be made under this title. No such contract 
shall be made unless the Secretary is satis- 
fied (a) that the carrier will make such in- 
surance available to all individuals (or to 
all individuals who reside in a specified 
area), subject to such restrictions on enroll- 
ment as he has approyed as necessary to 
avoid undue adverse selection, (b) that the 
benefits to be provided by the carrier under 
the contract will furnish health protection 
which the Secretary determines (under na- 
tional standards prescribed by him) to be 
equivalent to, and at no greater cost than, 
the protection furnished by the benefits for 
which payment is made under this title, and 
(c) that premiums for any health insurance 
to be sold by the carrier to supplement the 
benefits provided under the contract will be 
reasonable. A contract under this section 
shall require the carrier to perform such of 
the functions specified in section 1882 as the 
Secretary finds appropriate. 


“PROVISIONS RELATING TO CONTRACTS FOR 
ALTERNATIVE HEALTH SERVICE PLANS 

“Sec. 1885. (a) The Secretary shall by reg- 
ulation prescribe the manner of making an 
election (including the manner in which an 
election may be made on behalf of a legally 
incompetent individual) to become a mem- 
ber of a comprehensive health service sys- 
tem with which the Secretary has contracted 
under section 1883, or an election to be in- 
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sured by a carrier with which the Secretary 
has contracted under section 1884; the man- 
ner in which the election may be revoked; 
and the frequency with which election and 
revocation may be made, 

“(b) Notwithstanding other provisions of 
this title, an individual with respect to whom 
an election made in accordance with sub- 
section (a) is in effect shall not, except in 
such cases and to such extent as may be 
provided in regulations, be entitled to have 
payment made to him or on his behalf for 
services other than those provided, or to be 
paid for, in accordance with such election. 

“(c) Contracts under section 1883 or sec- 
tion 1884 may be entered into by the Secre- 
tary without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes or any other provision of 
law requiring competitive bidding. 

“(d) Each such contract shall provide that 
the comprehensive health service system or 
the carrier, as the case may be, shall— 

“(1) establish and maintain procedures 
pursuant to which an individual, with re- 
spect to whom an election in accordance with 
subsection (a) is in effect, will be granted 
an opportunity for a fair hearing by the sys- 
tem or carrier when any claim by or an ac- 
count of such individual is denied (in whole 
or in part) or not acted upon with reason- 
able promptness; 

“(2) will furnish the Secretary such timely 
information and reports as he may find nec- 
essary in performing his functions under this 
title; and 

“(8) will maintain such records and afford 
such access thereto as the Secretary finds 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such information and reports and 
otherwise to carry out the purposes of this 
title; 
and shall contain such other terms and con- 
ditions (including, in the case of contracts 
entered into pursuant to section 1884 or this 
section, provisions relating to the methods 
of payment to be used in paying for health 
services provided under any such contract) 
nut inconsistent ‘vith this section as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary, appropriate, and 
practicable. 

“(e) Each such contract shall be for a 
term of at least one year, and may be made 
automatically renewable from term to term 
in the absence of notice by either party of 
intention to terminate at the end of the cur- 
rent term; except that the Secretary may 
terminate any such contract at any time 
(after such reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to the system or carrier in- 
volved as he may provide in regulations) if 
he finds that the system or carrier has failed 
substantially to carry out the contract. 


“EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE HEALTH PLAN OPTION 


“Sec, 1886. (a) The Secretary may author- 
ize under appropriate regulations promul- 
gated by him agreements or arrangements 
with any employer who, in agreement with 
his employees or their representatives, pro- 
vides for his employees health care benefits 
under a qualified plan (as specified in sub- 
section (b)) in lieu of the benefits provided 
under other provisions of this title. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), a 
qualified plan is a health benefits plan— 

(1) which is provided through or in con- 
junction with an insurance carrier or simi- 
lar organization or a union-management 
health or health and welfare plru; 

“(2) not less than 75 per centum of the 
cost of which is paid by the employer of- 
fering such plan; 

“(3) covers the employees of the employer 
offering such plan, and the dependents of 
such employees; 

““(4) provides benefits of a type and level 
which, in terms of actuarial and health care 
considerations, is superior to the health bene- 
fits provided under other provisions of this 
title; 

“(5) which contains provision for a fair 
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hearing to any individual covered thereun- 
der who is dissatisfied with the disposition of 
any claim he may have for benefits provided 
thereunder; and 

“(6) which employs methods of payment 
determined by the Secretary to carry out the 
objectives of part E. 

“(c) Any agreement entered into under 
this section with an employer shall provide 
that the employer shall supply to the Secre- 
tary such information and data as may be 
necessary to keep the Secretary currently ad- 
vised as to the identification of the particu- 
lar employees covered by such plan as well as 
such other information and data as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require in carrying 
out the purposes of this title. 

“(d) Any agreement entered into pursuant 
to this section shall be for a term of at least 
one year, and may be made automatically 
renewable from term to term in the absence 
of notice by either party of intention to 
terminate at the end of the current term; 
except that the Secretary may terminate any 
such agreement at any time (after such rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the employer involved as he may provide 
in regulations), if he finds that the em- 
ployer has substantially failed to carry out 
the agreement, or the agreement is not 
carrying out purposes of this title. 

“(e) The Secretary shall provide to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury such information re- 
garding employees covered by qualified plans 
covered under agreements under this sec- 
tion as may be necessary or appropriate to 
enable the Secretary properly to adminis- 
ter the provisions of chapter 21 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 


“Part E—METHODS OF COMPENSATION FOR 
HEALTH SERVICES 


“MODIFICATION OF METHODS OF COMPENSA- 
TION FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


“Sec. 1891. (a) The Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, is authorized in 
accordance with this section to modify, ef- 
fective July 1, 1974, the methods prescribed 
in this title for determining the amounts 
of payments to providers of services and 
other persons furnishing services to indi- 
viduals entitled to benefits under this title. 
If any such action requires modification of 
the provisions of section 1813 or section 1833 
relating to deductibles, coinsurance, and co- 
payment, it shall contain provisions impos- 
ing equivalent requirements as nearly as 
may be. 

“(b) The Secretary shall forthwith under- 
take a comprehensive study of methods of 
determining and paying compensation to 
providers of services and other persons fur- 
nishing health services, with a view to as- 
certaining what methods are, for the pur- 
poses of this title, best calculated to further 
the following objectives: 

“(1) to control the cost of services paid 
for under this title, to reduce costs wherever 
possible, and to assure that costs will not in 
any event increase more rapidly than average 
wage levels; 

“(2) to control the utilization of services 
paid for under this title, so that to the great- 
est extent possible unnecessary utilization 
will be eliminated; 

“(3) to improve the organization of health 
services and the manner of their delivery, in 
order (A) to increase their accessibility to 
all individuals wherever resident in the 
United States, (B) to provide continuous and 
comprehensive care, and (C) to emphasize 
the maintenance of health as well as the 
treatment of illness; and 

“(4) to assure, through improved orga- 
nization and methods of delivery, that con- 
trol of the aggregate cost of health services 
will not deprive providers of services and 
other persons furnishing health services of 
fair and reasonable compensation therefor. 

“(c) Such study shall include (1) alterna- 
tive methods of compensating hospitals and 
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other providers of serviecs (such as negoti- 
ated charges, capitation payments, or an- 
nual budgets), (2) alternative methods of 
compensating professional practitioners 
(such as fee schedules or unit value scales 
with or without proration, capitation pay- 
ments, or salaries or per session allowances), 
(3) alternative methods of paying for drug 
and other supplies, (4) the use of specific 
financial incentives and disincentives as 
means to further the objectives set forth in 
subsection (b), and (5) methods of com- 
pensation designed to encourage assumption 
of responsibility, by local or State medical 
societies or other professional organizations 
or organizations or providers of services, for 
maintaining and improving (through peer 
review and otherwise) the quality and ef- 
ficiency of care provided by their members, 
for the avoidance of unnecessary utilization 
and for the continuing education of profes- 
sional and paramedical personnel. 

“(d) In making such study the Secretary 
shall solicit the widest possible expression 
of views from interested or tions and 
their members and from the public. To this 
end he shall appoint such advisory commit- 
tees, hold such conferences and hearings, and 
publish such proposals, as he finds appro- 
priate to obtain the views of providers of 
services and other persons furnishing health 
services, of health insurance carriers of quali- 
fied students of the health care system, and 
of users of health services, 

“(c) Not later than December 1, 1972, the 
Secretary, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, shall publish in the Federal Register 
a proposed regulation prescribing the meth- 
ods of payment for services for which pay- 
ment may be made under kam ray gen 

roposed regulation shall be subject e 
ANA of title 5, section 553, United 
States Code, 

“(f) Not later than March 1, 1974, the 
Secretary, with the approval of the President, 
shall issue and publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister his final regulation. Such regulation 
shall be effective on and after July 1, 1974, 
and shall suspersede all inconsistent pro- 
visions of this title. 

“(g) The regulations of the Secretary un- 
der this part with respect to the methods of 
payment for services for which payment may 
be made under this title may be amended 
or modified by the Secretary, with the ap- 
proval of the President, from time to time, 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 553 of title 5, United States Code. 


“STATE AND LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 1892. (a) The Secretary, in carrying 
out the provisions of this part, shall consult 
with and seek ihe advice of the State com- 
mittees representative of consumers and 
professional health personnel, and such local 
committees of like character as he may deem 
appropriate. 

“(b) If in any State, or in any local area in 
which he decides to utilize such a commit- 
tee, there is not in existence an appropriate 
State or local consumer-physician commit- 
tee, the Secretary is authorized to encourage 
and assist in the establishment of such a 
committee, or appoint such a committee.” 


PROCEDURES REQUIRED OF SECRETARY IN 
ESTABLISHING STANDARDS 


Sec. 161, Standards promulgated by the 
Secretary with respect to qualifications of in- 
stitutional providers of service under section 
1861(e) (8), section 1861(f) (3) and (4), sec- 
tion 1861(g¢) (3) and (4), section 1861j(10), 
section 1861 (p) (4) (A)(v) and (B) shali 
be promulgaved in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 162. That part of the amendments 
made by section 160 which added new sec- 
tions 1881 through 1885 to title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act shall take effect July 1, 
1972. 
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TITLE II—HEALTH BENEFITS FOR THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 


Sec. 201. (a) The Social Security Act, as 
amended by the preceding provisions of this 
Act, is further amended by adding after title 
XIX the following new title: 


“TITLE XX—HEALTH BENEFITS FOR THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 


“PURPOSE 


“Sec. 2001. It is the purpose of this title to 
secure to every individual who— 

(1) is a resident of the United States, and 

(2) is a citizen of the United States or an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States, 


coverage for all the benefits provided under 
parts A and B of title XVIII of this Act. 
“ENTITLEMENT TO BENEFITS 

“Sec. 2002. (a) Every individual who— 

(1) is not entitled or deemed to be en- 
titled (and upon the filing of appropriate 
application or applications could not become 
entitled or deemed to be entitled) under sec- 
tion 226 to hospital insurance benefits under 
part A of title XVIII; 

(2) is a resident of the United States (as 
defined in section 210(i) ); 

“(3) is (1) a citizen of the United States, 
or (ii) an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence; and 

“(4) has filed application under this sec- 
tion in such manner and in accordance 
with such other requirements as may be 
prescribed in regulations of the Secretary, 
shall be entitled to hospital insurance bene- 
fits under part A of title XVIII (and con- 
sequently to the benefits provided by part 
B thereof) for each month that he meets 
the conditions specified in paragraphs (1) 
through (3), beginning with the first month 
after June 1974 for which he has filed ap- 
plication for such benefits and meets the 
conditions specified in paragraphs (1) 


through (3). An individual who met the 


conditions specified in paragraphs (1) 
through (3) for any month shall be deemed 
to be entitled to such benefits for such 
month if he files application in accordance 
with the requirements imposed pursuant to 
paragraph (4) prior to the end of the twelfth 
month following such month. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title or by regulations of the Secretary, in- 
dividuals entitled to hospital insurance bene- 
fits under part A of title XVIII by reason of 
the provisions of this title shall receive such 
benefits in like manner and under the same 
conditions as obtained in the case of in- 
dividuals who are entitled to such benefits 
by reason of the provisions of section 226. 


“TRUST FUND ACCOUNT FOR PERSONS COVERED 
UNDER TITLE XX 


“Sec. 2003. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Federal Health Insurance Trust Fund 
a special account to be known as the ‘Special 
Account for Persons Covered Under Title XX’ 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the ‘Special Account’). 

“(b) Notwithstanding any provision of 
title XVIII, all benefits to which individuals 
are entitled under such title by reason of 
the provisions of this title, and all adminis- 
trative expenses attributable to the pro- 
viding of such benefits, shall be paid from 
and only from the Special Account. 

“(c) Moneys in the Federal Health In- 
surance Trust Fund which are not trans- 
ferred to the Special Account shall be re- 
garded as being held in the General Account 
of such Fund and moneys in such General 
Account shall be available for the purposes 
for which moneys in such Fund were avail- 
able prior to the establishment of the Special 
Account, 

“(d) (1) The Secretary shall prior to each 
fiscal year, estimate the total amounts which 
will be necessary— 

“(A) to pay the total of the benefits pay- 
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able from the General Account for such fis- 
cal year, together with the administrative 
expenses attributable to the payment of 
such benefits, and 

“(B) to pay the total of the benefits pay- 
able from the Special Account for such fiscal 
year, together with the administrative ex- 
penses attributable to the payment of such 
benefits. 

“(2) The Board of Trustees of the Federal 
Health Insurance Trust Fund, shall, on the 
basis of estimates of the Secretary with re- 
spect to any fiscal year, apportion moneys 
which will be appropriated to the Trust 
Fund for such year between the General Ac- 
count and the Special Account; except that, 
if, on the basis of estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to the total amounts 
which will be so appropriated, such total 
amounts will be less than the aggregate of 
the estimates of the Secretary for the Gen- 
eral Account and for the Special Account, 
there shall be apportioned to the General 
Account the full amount estimated under 
paragraph (1) for the General Account and 
the balance shall be apportioned to the Spe- 
cial Account. 


TITLE III—FINANCING OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Sec, 301. (a) (1) Section 3121 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
definitions for purposes of the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(r) Wace BASE FOR Purposes OF HEALTH 
INsSvURANCE.—For purposes of the tax imposed 
by section 3101(b) only, the term ‘wages’ (as 
defined in subsection (a)) shall have the 
same meaning as that set forth in such sub- 
section, execpt that the amount ‘$7,800’, 
wherever it appears therein, shall be deemed 
to be ‘$15,000’; and, for purposes of the tax 
imposed by section 3111(b) only, the term 
‘wages’ (as defined in subsection (a)) shall 
have the same meaning as that set forth 
in such subsection, except that the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) of such subsection 
shall be deemed to be inapplicable." 

(2) The second sentence of section 3122 
of such Code (relating to Federal service) is 
amended by striking out “section 3111” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 3111(a)”. 

(3) Section 3125 of such Code (relating to 
returns in case of Governmental employees 
in Guam, American Samoa, and the District 
of Columbia) is amended— 

(A) by striking out (in the second sentence 
of subsection (a) thereof) “section 3111” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 3111 
(a)"; 

(B) by striking out (in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (b) thereof) “section 
3111” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
3111(a)”"; and 

(C) by striking out (in the second sentence 
of subsection (c) thereof) “section 3111" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 3111(a)”. 

(4) Section 6413(c)(1)(D) of such Code 
(relating to special refunds) is amended— 

ed by inserting “(ii)” immediately after 
“(D)”; 

(B) by striking out “section 3101” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 3101(a)"; 
and 

(C) by inserting immediately before. the 
period at the end thereof the following: "; 
and (ii) during any calendar year after the 
calendar year 1970, the wages received by 
him during such year exceed $15,000, the 
employee shall be entitled (subject to the 
provisions of section 31(b)) to a credit or 
refund of any amount of tax, with respect 
to such wages, imposed by section 3101(b) 
and deducted from the employee’s wages 
(whether or not paid to the Secretary or his 
delegate), which exceeds the tax with re- 


spect to the first $15,000 of such wages re- 
ceived in such calendar year”. 
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(5) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective only with respect to 
remuneration paid after December 1971; the 
amendments made by paragraphs (2) and 
(3) shall be effective only with respect to 
taxes imposed by chapter 21 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to service 
performed after December 1971; and the 
amendments made by paragraph (4) shall 
be effective only in the case of wages re- 
ceived during calendar years after the cal- 
endar year 1971. 

(b) (1) Section 1402 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
for purposes of the Self-Employment Con- 
tributions Act of 1954) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME BASE FOR 
PURPOSES OF HEALTH INSURANCE.—For pur- 
poses of the tax imposed by section 1401(b) 
only, the term ‘self-employment income’ (as 
defined in subsection (b)) shall have the 
same meaning as that set forth in such sub- 
section, except that the amount ‘$7,800’ con- 
tained in paragraph (1) (E) thereof shall 
be deemed to be '$15,000’.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective only with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 1971. 

Src. 302. (a) Section 3121 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to defini- 
tions for purposes of the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act), as amended by section 
801(a)(1) of this Act, is further amended 
by adding after subsection (r) thereof (as 
added by such section 301(a)(1)) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(s) EMPLOYMENT FOR PURPOSES OF HEALTH 
InsuRANCE.—For purposes of the tax imposed 
by section $101(b) only, the term ‘employ- 
ment’ (as defined in subsection (b)) shall 
have the same meaning as that set forth 
in such subsection, except that the provisions 
of paragraphs (3), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), 
(10), and (17) of such subsection shall be 
deemed to be inapplicable; and, for purposes 
of the tax imposed by section 3111(b) only, 
the term ‘employment’ (as defined in subsec- 
tion (b)) shall have the same meaning as 
that set forth in such section, except that 
the provisions of paragraphs (3), (5), (6), 
(9), (10), and (17) of such subsection shall 
be deemed to be inapplicable.” 

(b) (1) (A) Section 218(e)(1)(A) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “sections 3101 and 3111 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “sections 3101(a) and 3111(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954”. 

(B) Section 218(e) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
agreement entered into under this section 
prior to January 1, 1972, no State shall be 
required to pay or be under any obligation 
to pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
respect to service covered under the agree- 
ment and performed after December 31, 1971, 
amounts equivalent to the taxes which 
would have been imposed by sections 3101 
(b) and 3111(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 if such service constituted em- 
ployment as defined in section 3121 of such 
Code.” 

(2) Section 218(h) (1) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund”, and 

(B) by striking out “subsection (a) (3) of 
section 201, subsection (b)(1) of such sec- 
tion, and subsection (a) (1) of section 1817, 
respectively” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (a)(3) and (b)(1) of section 
201”. 

(c) The amendment made by subsections 
(a) and (b) (2) of this section shall be ap- 
plicable only with respect to service per- 
formed after December 31, 1971; and the 
amendment made by subsection (b) (1) (A) 


of such Act is 
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shall apply with respect to agreements un- ginning after December 31, 1973 and before 


der section 218 of the Social Security Act 
which are entered into after December 31, 
1970, or which are entered into prior to such 
date but which first become effective on or 
after January 1, 1972. 

Sec. 303. Section 3121 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to definitions 
for purposes of the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act), as amended by sections 301 
(a) (1) and 302(a) of this Act, is further 
amended by adding after subsection (s) 
thereof (as added by such section 302(a) ) 
the following new subsection: 

“(t) EXCLUSION FROM EMPLOYMENT OF CER- 
TAIN SERVICES FoR PuRPOSES OF HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE.—For purposes of the taxes im- 
posed by sections 3101(b) and 3111(b) only, 
the term ‘employment’ shall not include per- 
formance of service by an employee of an 
employer who has in effect an agreement 
entered into between such employer and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare pursuant to section 1886 of the Social 
Security Act for the provision of health 
care benefits for the employees of such em- 
ployer, if such employee is at the time such 
service is performed, entitled to the health 
care benefits provided pursuant to such con- 
tract.” 

Sec.304. (a)(1) Section 3101(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
rate of tax on employees) is amended by 
striking out paragraphs (1) through (5) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1972, the rate shall be 0.7 per- 
cent; 

“(2) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1973, the rate shall be 0.9 per- 
cent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1974, the rate shall be 2.0 
percent; 

“(4) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1975, the rate shall be 3.1 
percent; and 

"(5) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1976, or any calendar year 
thereafter, the rate shall be 3.3 percent.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective only with respect to 
remuneration paid after December 31, 1971. 

(b) (1) Section 3111(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to tax on employers) is amended by 
striking out paragraphs (1) through (5) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1972, the rate shall be 0.7 
percent; 

(2) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1973, the rate shall be 0.9 per- 
cent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1974, the rate shall be 2.0 per- 
cent; 

“(4) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1975, the rate shall be 3.1 per- 
cent; and 

“(5) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1975, or any calendar year 
thereafter, the rate shall be 3.3 percent.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective only with respect to 
remuneration paid after December 31, 1971. 

(c) (1) Section 1401(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to rate of tax on self-employment in- 
come) is amended by striking out paragraphs 
(1) through (5) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(1) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1971 and before 
January 1, 1973, the tax shall be equal to 
0.7 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year: 

“(2) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1972 and before 
January 1, 1974, the tax shall be equal to 0.9 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 


January 1, 1975, the tax shall be equal to 2.0 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(4) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1974 and before Jan- 
uary 1, 1976, the tax shall be equal to 3.1 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; and 

“(5) in the case of any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1975, the tax shall be 
equal to 3.3 percent of the self-employment 
income for such taxable year.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1971. 

Sec. 305. Section 1817 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(i) In addition to the funds appropriated 
for each fiscal year to the Federal Health In- 
surance Fund pursuant to subsection (a), 
there is authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, an amount which 
is equal to 50 per centum of the amount ap- 
propriated to such Fund for such year pur- 
suant to such subsection, and such addi- 
tional amount as the Secretary estimates 
would have been so appropriated if he had 
not entered into any agreements pursuant to 
section 1886.” 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL AID TO ESTABLISH 
LOCAL COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 401. (a) (1) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that improving the provision 
and the delivery of health care is of critical 
importance and of the highest national prior- 
ity and that present programs of health 
services do not provide for continuing, effi- 
cient and comprehensive health care, and 
lead to an unnecessary duplication of fa- 
cilities, equipment, and personnel. 

(2) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that the establishment of a system 
of health insurance for every American must 
not only increase purchasing power and 
equalize access to quality health care but 
must also bring about significant change in 
the health care system. 


(b) It is the purpose of this title to pro- 


vide financial and technical assistance 
through loans, grants, supplementary financ- 
ing and otherwise to health service institu- 
tions and organizations which will stimulate 
and enable such institutions and organiza- 
tions to plan, develop and implement com- 
prehensive systems for the delivery and pro- 
vision of health care. 


BASIC AUTHORITY 


Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized 
to make loans and grants and to provide 
technical assistance, as provided by this title, 
to enable comprehensive health service sys- 
tems (as defined in section 407) to plan and 
develop comprehensive health care programs 
in accordance with the purpose of this title, 
and to assist them to become self-supporting. 


ELIGISILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 403. (a) A comprehensive health sery- 
ice system (as defined in section 407 of this 
title) is eligible for assistance under section 
405 of this title it— 

(1) such system assures the provision of 
health services to all its members by a con- 
tract or contracts with the Secretary, or by 
such a contract and subcontracts, entered 
into by one or more providers of services (as 
defined in section 1861(u) of the Social Se- 
curity Act) and other persons furnishing 
health services, or by a health insurance car- 
rier or nonprofit prepayment plan, or by a 
combination of the foregoing; 

(2) such system is designed, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, to make all health serv- 
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ices readily accessible to persons residing in 
the specified primary service area and will 
pay for transportation where reasonable ac- 
cessibility to persons in that area cannot 
otherwise be assured; 

(3) all persons, whether or not residing 
within the primary service area, are eligible 
to become members of such system, except 
that (A) the number of members may be 
limited, with or without giving preference to 
persons living within the primary service 
area, to avoid overtaxing the resources of the 
system, and (B) such restrictions upon en- 
rollment may be imposed as are approved by 
the Secretary as necessary to prevent undue 
adverse selection; and the system is so de- 
signed and operated as to encourage enroll- 
ment from as broad as practicable a range of 
income and social groups; 

(4) all health services are provided by pro- 
viders or other persons who meet the stand- 
ards imposed by or pursuant to title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act for the respective 
services; 

(5) such system encourages increased 
health education of its members and the de- 
velopment and use of preventive health serv- 
ices, and provides for a group of physicians 
(such as a committee of medical school fac- 
ulty, of a hospital medical staff, or of a 
group practice organization), approved by 
the Secretary for this purpose, consulting 
periodically with representatives of the mem- 
bership, to fix the professional policies of 
the system, to oversee the professional aspects 
of the delivery of services, and to review the 
utilization of all health services, drugs and 
supplies; 

(6) such system shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and consistent with good medical 
practice, train and employ allied health per- 
sonnel and subprofessional and lay persons 
in the rendering of services; 

(7) any participating extended care facility 
is affiliated with a hospital or with a group 
practice or similar organization and the med- 
ical staff of the hospital or the group prac- 
tice organization assumes responsibility for 
rendering or supervising professional services 
in the facility; 

(8) premiums charged by such system for 
services not paid for under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act are reasonable; and 

(9) the establishment of such system shall 
be consistent with any comprehensive State 
health plan developed pursuant to section 
314(a) of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, and shall be approved by the State 
planning agency designated or established 
pursuant to that section, and, where appro- 
priate, shall be in accord with areawide 
health planning carried out pursuant to sec- 
tion 314(b) of that Act; 

(b) In administering this title, the Secre- 
tary shall emphasize local initiative and con- 
sumer and community involvement of the 
planning, development, and operation of such 
comprehensive health service systems, and 
shall seek to insure prompt response to local 
initiative, and maximum flexibility in the 
planning, development, and operation of such 
systems. Appropriate Federal departments 
and agencies shall provide maximum coordi- 
nation of other Federal assistance with the 
operation of this title. 


FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
PLANNING COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 
Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary is authorized 

to make grants to, and to contract with, any 

public or nonprofit hospital, or any medical 
school or other institution of higher educa- 
tion, or any insurance carrier or nonprofit 
prepayment plan providing health coverage, 
or any nonprofit community organization, 
or any community group organized for this 
purpose in a geographically defined primary 
service area and representing a broad range 
of income and social groups, or any combina- 

tion of two or more such entities, to pay 80 

percent of the cost of planning and develop- 
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ing a plan for a comprehensive health service 
system (as defined in section 407) which will 
meet the requirements of section 403. The 
Secretary is also authorized to undertake 
such activities as he determines to be desir- 
able to provide, either directly or by contracts 
or other arrangements, technical assistance 
to such entities for the development of plans 
for such comprehensive health service 
systems. 

(b) Financial and technical assistance for 
planning such a system will be provided 
under this section only if the application 
for such assistance has been approved by the 
State health planning agency designated or 
established pursuant to section 314(a) of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended. 


FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
OPERATION OF APPROVED COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH SERVICE SYSTEMS 


Sec. 405. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to approve a plan for a comprehensive health 
service system (as defined in section 407) if, 
after review of the plan, he determines that 
such plan satisfies the criteria set forth in 
section 403. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tract, in accordance with section 403(a) (1), 
with a comprehensive health service system, 
if he has approved the plan for such system, 
to pay so much of the administrative, oper- 
ating, and maintenance costs of such system 
as exceed its income for the first five years of 
operation after approval under this section. 
Any such contract shall require the system 
to make all reasonable efforts to enroll mem- 
bers, to control costs and the utilization of 
services, facilities, and supplies, and other- 
wise to maximize its income and minimize 
its costs, If at any time the Secretary finds 
that the system is not making reasonable 
progress toward becoming self-supporting, 
he may, after hearing, terminate the contract 
on not less than six months’ notice. 

(c) To assist a comprehensive health serv- 
ice system to carry out programs of capital 
development which the Secretary finds nec- 
essary for the purposes of this title, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make a grant to such 
system of not to exceed 80 percent of the 
amount of non-Federal contribution other- 
wise required for the construction or modern- 
ization of hospitals and other medical facili- 
ties assisted under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended: Provided, 
That such project has been approved by the 
State agency under that title and is consist- 
ent with the approved State plan, other than 
the provisions thereof respecting priorities. 

(d) In connection with any project of an 
approved comprehensive health service sys- 
tem for the modernization, rehabilitation, or 
construction of ambulatory care facilities 
which the Secretary finds necessary for the 
purposes of this title, the Secretary is author- 
ized in lieu of assistance under any other 
Federal program or under subsection (c) of 
this section, to make a grant for up to 50 
percent of the cost of such project and to 
make a loan, on such terms as he shall pre- 
scribe, except that the rate shall not exceed 
3 percent per annum, for the remaining cost 
of the project. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tract to make periodic interest reduction 
payments on behalf of any group practice or 
other ambulatory care facility, nonprofit 
hospital or nursing home which is operated 
or to be operated as part of an approved com- 
prehensive health service system, such inter- 
est reduction to be accomplished through 
payments to the holder of a mortgage in- 
sured under Title XI, or Section 232, or Sec- 
tion 242, of the National Housing Act. Inter- 
est reduction payments with respect to a fa- 
cility shall be made during such time as the 
facility is operated as part of the approved 
comprehensive health service systems. The 
interest reduction payments shall be in an 
amount not exceeding the difference between 
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the monthly payment for principal, interest, 
and mortgage insurance premium which the 
owner of the facility is obliged to pay under 
the mortgage, and the monthly payment for 
such purposes which the owner would be 
obliged to pay if the mortgage bore interest 
at the rate of 1 percent per annum. 

(t) Of the sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 406 for any fiscal year, 2 per centum 
shall be available for grants by the Secre- 
tary to pay 100 per centum of the costs (but 
in no case to exceed $100,000) of projects, in 
areas designated by the Secretary as urban 
or rural poverty areas, for assessing local 
needs for comprehensive health service sys- 
tems, obtaining local financial and profes- 
sional assistance and support for local com- 
prehensive health service systems, or for com- 
prehensive health service system projects 
which, in his judgment, are of national sig- 
nificance because they will assist in meeting 
the needs of the disadvantaged for compre- 
hensive health services systems or demon- 
strate new or particularly effective or effi- 
cient methods of delivery of health care 
through comprehensive health service sys- 
tems. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 406. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of this title 
$———— for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $———— for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1972 and June 30, 1973, $—— for 
each of the three fiscal years thereafter, and 
for succeeding fiscal years sums sufficient 
to carry out contracts entered into pursuant 
to this title. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 407. As used in this title, the term 
“comprehensive service system” means 
a system providing health care to an 
identified population group in a primary 
service area and its environs enrolled as 
members, on the basis of contractual ar- 
rangements (which embody group practice, 
are established by a medical school, a hos- 
pital medical staff or a medical center, or 
similar arrangements) among participating 
providers of service and other persons or- 
ganized so as to— 

(1) assure continuity of care and the 
ready referral and transfer of patients where 
medically appropriate; 

(2) provide comprehensive health services, 
which shall include at least all services spe- 
cified in title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by this Act (such services 
to be provided except as authorized by the 
Secretary, without deductibles, coinsurance, 
or copayment), drugs prescribed for ambu- 
latory patients, one hundred days of ex- 
tended care services (which are not post- 
hospital extended care services) in any spell 
of illness, and necessary immunization, and 
may include other health services which are 
approved by the Secretary as appropriate to 
the particular comprehensive health service 
system. 

TITLE V — FEDERALLY CHARTERED 

HEALTH INSURANCE CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 501. Title VII of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 708. In order to assure maximum 
availability of a variety of techniques for the 
administration of benefits and services un- 
der title XVIII, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is hereby authorized to 
organize and establish one or more national 
health insurance corporations, each of which 
shall be an agency of the United States under 
the policy guidance of the Secretary, and 
shall have such organization and such pow- 
ers as the Secretary finds necessary for the 
effectuation of title XVIII. 

“Sec. 709. The Secretary shall be authorized 
to contract with, or enter into arrangements 
with, the corporation or corporations orga- 
nized and established under section 708 to 
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the same extent as he is authorized to con- 
tract with carriers and other agencies and 
organizations under part G of titie XVIII 
and to enter into agreements with States 
under part F of such title.” 


S. 837 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Local Comprehensive Health Services Sys- 
tems Act of 1971". 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 2. (a) The Public Health Service Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“TITLE X—FEDERAL AID TO ESTABLISH 
LOCAL COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH 
SERVICE SYSTEMS 
“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 1001. (a)(1) The Congress hereby 
finds and declares that improving the pro- 
vision and the delivery of health care is of 
critical importance and of the highest na- 
tional priority and that present programs 
of health services do not provide for con- 
tinuing, efficient and comprehensive health 
care, and lead to an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of facilities, equipment, and personnel. 

“(2) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that the establishment of a system 
of health insurance for every American must 
not only increase purchasing power and 
equalize access to quality health care but 
must also bring about significant change in 
the health care system. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to pro- 
vide financial and technical assistance 
through loans, grants, supplementary fi- 
nancing and otherwise to health service in- 
stitutions and organizations which will 
stimulate and enable such institutions and 
organizations to plan, develop, and imple- 
ment comprehensive systems for the delivery 
and provision of health care. 


“BASIC AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 1002. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the ‘Secretary’) is authorized 
to make loans and grants and to provide 
technical assistance, as provided by this title, 
to enable comprehensive health service sys- 
tems (as defined in section 1007) to plan and 
develop comprehensive health care programs 
in accordance with the purpose of this title, 
and to assist them to become self-supporting. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 1003. (a) A comprehensive health 
service system (as defined in section 1007 
of this title) is eligible for assistance under 
section 1005 of this title if— 

“(1) such system assures the provision of 
health services to all its members by a con- 
tract or contracts with the Secretary, or by 
such a contract and subcontracts, entered 
into by one or more providers of services (as 
defined in section 1861(u) of the Social Se- 
curity Act) and other persons furnishing 
health services, or by a health insurance 
carrier or nonprofit prepayment plan, or 
by a combination of the foregoing; 

“(2) such system is designed, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, to make all health serv- 
ices readily accessible to persons residing in 
the specified primary service area and will 
pay for transportation where reasonable ac- 
cessibility to persons in that area cannot 
otherwise be assured; 

“(3) all persons, whether or not residing 
within the primary service area, are eligible 
to become members of such system, except 
that (A) the number of members may be 
limited, with or without giving preference 
to persons living within the primary service 
area, to avoid overtaxing the resources of the 
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system, and (B) such restrictions upon en- 
rollment may be imposed as are approved by 
the Secretary as necessary to prevent undue 
adverse selection; and the system is so de- 
signed and operated as to encourage enroll- 
ment from as broad as practicable a range 
of income and social groups; 

“(4) all health services are provided by 
providers or other persons who meet the 
standards imposed by or pursuant to title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act for the re- 
spective services; 

“(5) such system encourages increased 
health education of its members and the 
development and use of preventive health 
services, and provides for a group of phy- 
sicians (such as a committee of medical 
school faculty, of a hospital medical staff, 
or of a group practice organization), ap- 
proved by the Secretary for this purpose, 
consulting periodically with representatives 
of the membership, to fix the professional 
policies of the system, to oversee the 
professional aspects of the delivery serv- 
ices, and to review the utilization of 
all health services, drugs and supplies; 

“(6) such system shall, to the extent 
practicable and consistent with good medi- 
cal practice, train and employ allied health 
personnel and subprofessional and lay per- 
sons in the rendering of services; 

“(7) any participating extended care fa- 
cility is affiliated with a hospital or with 
& group practice or similar organization and 
the medical staff of the hospital or the 
group practice organization assumes re- 
sponsibility for rendering or supervising 
professional services in the facility; 

“(8) premiums charged by such system 
for services not paid for under title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act are reasonable; 
and 

“(9) the establishment of such system 
shall be consistent with any comprehensive 
State health plan developed pursuant to 
section 314(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended, and shall be approved by 
the State planning agency designated or es- 
tablished pursuant to that section, and, 
where appropriate, shall be in accord with 
areawide health planning carried out pursu- 
ant to section 314(b) of that Act; 

“(b) In administering this title, the Sec- 
retary shall emphasize local initiative and 
consumer and community involvement of 
the planning, development and operation of 
such comprehensive health service systems, 
and shall seek to insure prompt response to 
local initiative, and maximum flexibility in 
the planning, development and operation of 
such systems. Appropriate Federal depart- 
ments and agencies shall provide maximum 
coordination of other Federal assistance with 
the operation of this title. 


“FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
PLANNING COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 


“Sec. 1004. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to, and to contract with, any 
public or nonprofit hospital, or any medical 
school or other institution of higher educa- 
tion, or any insurance carrier or nonprofit 
prepayment plan providing health coverage, 
or any nonprofit community organization, or 
any community group organized for this pur- 
pose in a geographically defined primary 
service area and representing a broad range 
of income and social groups, or any combi- 
nation of two or more such entities, to pay 
80 percent of the cost of planning and de- 
veloping a plan for a comprehensive health 
service system (as defined in section 1007) 
which will meet the requirements of section 
1008. The Secretary is also authorized to un- 
dertake such activities as he determines to 
be desirable to provide, either directly or by 
contracts or other arrangements, technical 
assistance to such entities for the develop- 
ment of plans for such comprehensive health 
service systems. 
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“(b) Financial and technical assistance 
for planning such a system will be provided 
under this section only if the application 
for such assistance has been approved by the 
State health planning agency designated or 
established pursuant to section 314(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended. 


“FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
THE OPERATION OF APPROVED COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH SERVICE SYSTEMS 


“Sec. 1005. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to approve a plan for a comprehensive health 
service system (as defined in section 1007) 
if, after review of the plan, he determines 
that such plan satisfies the criteria set forth 
in section 1003. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tract, in accordance with section 1003(a) (1), 
with a comprehensive health service system, 
if he has approved the plan for such system, 
to pay so much of the administrative, oper- 
ating, and maintenance costs of such sys- 
tem as exceed its income for the first five 
years of operation after approval under this 
section. Any such contract shall require the 
system to make all reasonable efforts to en- 
roll members, to control costs and the utili- 
zation of services, facilities, and supplies, and 
otherwise to maximize its income and mini- 
mize its costs. If at any time the Secretary 
finds that the system is not making reason- 
able progress toward becoming self-support- 
ing, he may, after hearing, terminate the 
contract on not less than six months’ notice. 

“(c) To assist a comprehensive health 
service system to carry out programs of capi- 
tal development which the Secretary finds 
necessary for the purposes of this title, the 
Secretary is authorized to make a grant to 
such system of not to exceed 80 per centum 
of the amount of non-Federal contribution 
otherwise required for the construction or 
modernization of hospitals and other medical 
facilities assisted under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended: Provided, 
That such project has been approved by the 
State agency under that title and is con- 
sistent with the approved State plan other 
than the provisions thereof respecting priori- 
ties. 

“(d) In connection with any project of an 
approved comprehensive health service sys- 
tem for the modernization, rehabilitation, 
or construction of ambulatory care facilities 
which the Secretary finds necessary for the 
purposes of this title, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, in lieu of assistance under any 
other Federal program or under subsection 
(c) of this section, to make a grant for up 
to 50 per centum of the cost of such project 
and to make a loan, on such terms as he 
shall prescribe, except that the rate shall 
not exceed 3 per centum per annum, for the 
remaining cost of the project. 

“(e) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tract to make periodic interest reduction 
payments on behalf of any group practice or 
other ambulatory care facility, nonprofit 
hospital or nursing home which is operated 
or to be operated as part of an approved 
comprehensive health service system, such 
interest reduction to be accomplished 
through payments to the holder of a mort- 
gage insured under title XI, or section 232, 
or section 242, of the National Housing Act. 
Interest reduction payments with respect to 
a facility shall be made during such time as 
the facility is operated as part of the ap- 
proved comprehensive health service system. 
The interest reduction payments shall be in 
an amount not exceeding the difference be- 
tween the monthly payment for principal, 
interest, and mortgage insurance premium 
which the owner of the facility is obliged 
to pay under the mortgage, and the monthly 
payment for such purposes which the owner 
would be obliged to pay if the mortgage bore 
interest at the rate of 1 per centum per 
annum. 

“(f) Of the sums appropriated pursuant 
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to section 1006 for any fiscal year, 2 per 
centum shall be available for grants by the 
Secretary to pay 100 per centum of the costs 
(but in no case to exceed $100,000) of proj- 
ects, in areas designated by the Secretary as 
urban or rural poverty areas, for assessing 
local needs for comprehensive health service 
systems, obtaining local financial and pro- 
fessional assistance and support for local 
comprehensive health service systems, or for 
comprehensive health service system projects 
which, in his judgment, are of national sig- 
nificance because they will assist in meeting 
the needs of the disadvantaged for compre- 
hensive health services systems or demon- 
strate new or particularly effective or effictent 
methods of delivery of health care through 
comprehensive health service systems. 
“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1006. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for each of the four fiscal years 
thereafter, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the puposes of this title. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 1007. As used in this title, the term 
‘comprehensive service system’ means & Sys- 
tem providing health care to an identified 
population group in a primary service area 
and its environs enrolled as members, on the 
basis of contractual arrangements (which 
embody group practice, are established by a 
medical school, a hospital medical staff or a 
medical center, or similar arrangements) 
among participating providers of service and 
other persons organized so as to— 

“(1) assure continuity of care and the 
ready referral and transfer of patients where 
medically appropriate. 

“(2) provide comprehensive health serv- 
ices, which shall include dental services for 
children under eight years of age, annual 
physical checkups, maintenance prescription 
drugs, and at least all services specified in 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act (such 
services to be provided except as authorized 
by the Secretary, without deductibles, co- 
insurance, or copayment), drugs prescribed 
for ambulatory patients, one hundred days 
of extended care services (which are not 
post-hospital extended care services) in any 
spell of illness, and necessary immunization, 
and may include other health services which 
are approved by the Secretary as appropriate 
to the particular comprehensive health serv- 
ice system.” 

(b) Section 1 of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Titles I to X, inclusive, of this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Public Health Serv- 
ice Act’.” 

(c) The Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 682), 
as amended, is further amended by renum- 
bering title X (as in effect prior to the en- 
actment of this Act) as title XI, and by 
renumbering sections 1001 through 1014 
(as in effect prior to the enactment of this 
Act), and references thereto, as sections 1101 
through 1114, respectively. 


The material, presented by Mr. JAVITS, 
is as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1970. 
To: Hon. JACOB JAVITS. 
From. Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Subject: Review of the major provisions of 
your proposed National health insurance 
plan. 

This is in reply to your recent request ask- 
ing for a review and description of the ma- 
States, The description of the provisions of 
National health insurance for the United 
States. The description of the provisions of 
the bill, which is outlined below, is intended 
only to summarize the principal features of 
the legislation and in no way is it intended 
to constitute a comprehensive analysis of any 
single provision in the legislation. Because 
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of the time requirements imposed on us by 
this request, we are unable to touch upon 
every aspect of the proposal: We have, there- 
fore, confined this discussion to capsule 
statements summarizing the principal fea- 
tures of each part of the proposal. In the 
event you would like us to examine the bill 
in greater detail, please let us know. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF. THE LEGISLATION 


The proposed “National Health Insurance 
Act of 1970” would create a National health 
insurance program for the United States by 
extending the benefits, enlarging the scope 
of coverage, and by otherwise revising the 
existing program of health insurance for the 
aged, commonly known as medicare (title 18 
of the Social Security Act). 

According to the findings outlined in the 
draft bill, Congress finds that the existing 
health care system in the Nation cannot 
guarantee the right to quality health care 
for every citizen regardless of economic 
status. The legislation states that the Gov- 
ernment has, therefore, an obligation to en- 
courage the development of systems of care 
which would eliminate economic and orga- 
nizational barriers to health care for every 
American, including the aged, the indigent, 
the disabled and the unemployed. 

Specflically, the draft legislation would 
seek to meet these objectives by means of 
five titles. 

First, the existing Title 18 program would 
be revised, both as to its coverage of certain 
insured individuals and to the benefits pro- 
vided by the program. Basic hospital insur- 
ance benefits (Part A of the existing Title 
18 program) would be available under the 
bill not only to all older people but to the 
disabled, widows, and widowers as well. The 
supplementary benefits program (Part B of 
the existing Title 18 program) would be pro- 
vided to such covered individuals without 
separate premium costs. Title I of the bill 
would also add, among the services covered 
by the newly expanded Title 18 program, the 
costs of certain maintenance drugs, annual 
physical checkups, and certain dental health 
services for children under 8 years of age. 
Other provisions provide for limitations on 
certain charges for services, for administra- 
tion of the program and for means of stimu- 
lating improvements in the organization of 
health care in the United States. 

Title II of the proposed legislation estab- 
lishes a health benefits program for all per- 
sons not otherwise protected under the re- 
vised title 18 program. The benefit package 
provided for under this new title (a proposed 
title 20 of the Social Security Act) is identi- 
cal with those benefits provided to the aged 
and disabled under the revised title 18 pro- 


Title III of the proposal provides for the 
financing of the National health insurance 
program by expanding upon the current pay- 
roll tax mechanism used to finance retire- 
ment, survivors, disability and hospital in- 
surance benefits in the present Social Se- 
curity Act. Changes in the tax rates and 
earnings base, to which such rates are ap- 
plied, are provided for in the legislation. In 
addition to the wage-related financing pro- 
visions authorized by the bill, however, a 
separate source of income for the program is 
authorized by requiring the Government to 
meet one-third of the total costs of National 
health insurance out of general revenue 
funds, 

Title IV of the proposal provides for finan- 
cial and technical assistance through pro- 
grams of loans, grants and supplementary 
financing to institutions and to other orga- 
nizations for the purpose of stimulating and 
developing improved comprehensive sys- 
tems delivering and providing health care to 
the public. 

Title V of the proposed Act calls for the 
establishment of national health insurance 
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corporations which would be federally char- 
tered and operate as agencies of the U.S. 
under the guidance of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Such federal 
health insurance corporations would operate 
under contract with the Secretary in a man- 
ner similar to contract agreements entered 
into between the Secretary and various pri- 
vate health insurance carriers, non-profit 
organizations, etc. 


SELECTIONS OF THE DRAFT PROPOSAL 


Title I—Amendments relating to the present 
title 18 Health Insurance Program 


Title I of the proposed legislation contains 
seven parts di to revise the scope of 
coverage of the title 18 program to groups of 
persons in addition to those now covered by 
law, to expand the scope of benefit coverage 
provided by the existing program, and to pro- 
vide for improved health care administration, 
in connection with a National health insur- 
ance program. 

Part A 

Sec. 101—-Changes in Entitlement to Health 
Insurance: revises Sec. 226 of the present 
Social Security Act, relating to who is en- 
titled to hospital insurance benefits under 
medicare (title 18, Part A), by including all 
persons aged 65 and older (including those 
not presently insured) and all others receiv- 
ing benefits based upon their disability (in- 
cluding those 18 and over with childhood 
disabilities). In addition, entitlement is 
established for widows aged 60 and over 
and for widowers aged 62 and over. The 
existing provisions relating to entitlement 
for certain uninsured persons are repealed by 
the bill. 

Sec. 102—Changes in the Name of the Title 
18 Program: the present Health Insurance 
Program for the Aged is renamed the “Health 
Insurance Program,” and the p: de- 
scription is changed to refer to the disabled 
as well as to the aged. The phrase “for the 
Aged” is dropped from the names of the 
present Hospital and Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Programs, 

Sec. 1083—New Supplementary Medical In- 
surance Program: deletes reference of this 
program solely for the aged and makes en- 
titlement to supplemental benefits solely a 
matter of entitlement to the Part A, or hos- 
pital insurance program. Repeals certain 
provisions of the present supplementary pro- 
gram and transfers to a Federal Health In- 
surance Fund the assets and liabilities of the 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund now used to finance current Part B 
benefits. Eliminates references in the present 
medicaid law (title 19) to the present Part 
B, or supplementary program. 

Sec. 104—Coordination with the Railroad 
Retirement Act: Coordinates provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act with the ex- 
panded title 18 program and includes the 
disabled railroad retirement employees 
among those entitled to health insurance 
benefits, in a manner similar to those dis- 
abled covered under the Social Security Act. 

Sec. 105—E fective Date: the effective date 
of the Part A provisions would be July 1, 1972. 


Part B 


Sec. 110—Coverage of Drugs under the New 
Health Insurance Program: expands the 
benefit coverage under the new title 18 pro- 
gram to include protection against the costs 
of certain maintenance drugs appropriate to 
the treatment of certain long-term condi- 
tions. Provides for the cost-sharing by bene- 
ficiaries for such maintenance drugs available 
on an outpatient basis. Establishes the condi- 
tions for which drugs are to be included, how 
drug costs are to be paid, and other stand- 
ards for administering and supervising a drug 
benefit under the program. The inclusion of a 
maintenance drug benefit would be effective 
with respect to drugs dispensed after June 30, 
1974. 
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Part C 

Sec. 120—Coverage of Physical Examina- 
tion: adds a new benefit to the revised title 
18 program by covering the costs of physical 
checkups to include eye examinations, ear 
examinations, and such other diagnostic 
tests or examinations which would be likely 
to reveal defects, diseases or conditions sus- 
ceptible to effective treatment and control. 
Checkup services would also include the costs 
of physicians’ service appropriate for the in- 
terpretation, evaluation or analysis of these 
tests. The deductible provision, now appli- 
cable to the Part B program, would not apply 
in the case of expenses incurred for checkups, 
except that limits are placed upon the maxi- 
mum charges which would constitute in- 
curred charges for checkups. These additional 
benefits would become available after June 
30, 1975. 

Part D 


Sec. 1830—Dental Services for Children: 
amends the new health insurance program 
to provide for routine dental care for chil- 
dren under 8 years of age. As in the case of 
physical checkups, the deductible provisions 
of the present Part B program would not ap- 
ply. These benefits would become available 
after June 30, 1975. 


Part E 


Sec. 140—Limitations on Certain Charges 
for Services: amends effective January 1, 1972 
the current “reasonable charges” section of 
the present Part B program and substitutes 
the phrase “appropriate and reasonable 
charges.” 

Sec. 141—Physicians’ Qualifications: Re- 
vises under Title 18 of the Social Security Act 
the definition of the term “physician” by 
imposing certain qualifications for physicians 
providing services under the health insur- 
ance program. Such qualifications would be 
related to standards for 1) continuous pro- 
fessional education 2) national minimum 
licensure requirements 3) performance of 
various specialty services. Any physician or 
specialist failing to meet such standards 
would not be recognized as a “physician” for 
purposes of the program, although the Sec- 
retary of HEW would be required to notify 
the physician of any deficiency and allow for 
a “reasonable opportunity” to correct it. 

Part F 

Sec. 150—Agreements with States for Ad- 
ministration: amends Title 18 of the Social 
Security Act to allow the Secretary of HEW 
to arrange for State administration of the 
health insurance programs established pur- 
suant to Title 18 of the Act. Reimbursement 
to the States for costs of carrying out such 
agreements would be made by the Secretary 
of HEW. 

Part G 


Sec. 160—Improvement in the Organization 
of Health Care: amends Title 18 of the So- 
cial Security Act (the revised medicare pro- 
gram) by adding a new “Part D” to the pro- 
gram. The purpose of this part is to en- 
courage the rational organization of health 
care services and facilities so as to provide 
greater continuity and comprehensiveness 
of care of the individual, to provide greater 
consumer education and participation, and 
to emphasize preventive, diagnostic, and early 
therapeutic services, to control the costs of 
services paid for under the title and to stim- 
ulate diversity and innovation in the provi- 
sion of health insurance protection. 

Part D would authorize the Secretary to 
develop, by means of contracts and by other 
methods, the growth of “comprehensive 
health service systems.” Such systems would 
agree to provide the basic benefits provided 
for in the revised health insurance program 
and also agree to carry out appropriate uti- 
lization and cost control responsibilities in 
connection with the provision of benefits. 
Such systems would have to be consistent 
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with comprehensive health plans developed 
by each State. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to use various means of reimburse- 
ment (other than a reasonable cost system) 
to pay for benefits provided by comprehen- 
sive health service systems, and could de- 
velop special incentive provisions for these 
systems if their costs were generally less than 
costs otherwise experienced by the health 
insurance program. A special employer- 
employee health plan option is authorized 
where employers provide for their employees’ 
health care benefits under a qualified plan 
in lieu of benefits otherwise provided by the 
new program. The effective date for the new 
Part G program would be July 1, 1972. 


Title II—Amendments relating to health 
benefits for the general public 


Title IT of the proposed legislation would 
add a new title 20 to the Social Security Act 
to provide for the entitlement to benefits 
of the revised title 18 program for all per- 
sons not otherwise so entitled by reasons of 
other provisions in the law. The new title 20 
is composed of two sections: 

Sec, 2001—Entitlement to Benefits for the 
Uninsured: provides that any person, who is 
a resident and a citizen (or an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence), not 
otherwise entitled to the revised title 18 
program (by reason of Sec. 226 of the Act) 
would be entitled to the same benefits of 
that program on July 1, 1974. Special provi- 
sions would govern the manner and period 
during which such entitlement would be 
established. 

Sec. 2002—Trust Fund Account for the 
Uninsured: creates within the new Federal 
Health Insurance Trust Fund a special ac- 
count known as the “Special Account for the 
Uninsured.” Benefits provided for the persons 
entitled under title 20 would be paid from, 
and only from, this Special Account. This 
section also specifies the manner in which 
funds are to be appropriated to the Special 
Account within the Health Insurance Trust 
Fund, 


Title 111—Financing of health insurance 


Title III of the proposed legislation is di- 
vided into five parts which identify and ex- 
plain the taxing mechanism devised to pro- 
vide the financial resources with which the 
national health insurance program will oper- 
ate. The new title includes amendments to 
the Internal Revenue Code relating to pay- 
roll deductions for the purposes of health 
insurance: 

Sec. 301—Wage and Income Bases for Pur- 
poses of Health Insurance: amends those 
sections of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definitions for the purposes 
of Federal Insurance Contributions) by add- 
ing new subsections setting forth definitions 
of wage and self-employment income bases 
for purposes of health insurance. The wage 
and income bases on which taxes are im- 
posed in connection with the financing of 
health insurance benefits provided under 
the proposed Act would be set at $15,000 
rather than $7,800 per annum, with respect 
to the tax paid by employees or the self-em- 
ployed. No ceilings are placed on the wages 
with respect to taxes paid by the employer. 
The bill indicates that the effective date of 
the tax change and wage base would begin 
with taxable years ending after December, 
1970. 

Sec. 302—Definition of the Term “Em- 
ployment” for the Purposes of Health In- 
surance: amends Internal Revenue Code so 
as to include only within the framework of 
the revised taxing mechanism, certain addi- 
tional categories of employees and employers 
formerly excluded from taxing provisions 
used to finance benefits under Title 18 So- 
cial Security Act. Additional categories of 
employees to be included for taxing purposes 
are: individuals engaged in family employ- 
ment: federal, state, and local government 
employees; ministers; railroad employees, in- 
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dividuals in employ of tax-exempt organi- 
zations; individuals in employ of registered 
Subversive organizations. Employers of these 
individuals in above-mentioned categories 
would also be included in the taxing mech- 
anism for health insurance with the excep- 
tion of employers falling into the categories 
of state and local governments and churches 
and religious orders. Effective date of this 
section will be 12/70. 

Sec. 3083—Eremption of Certain Employ- 
ment for Health Insurance Taxing Purposes: 
provides that employment which includes 
the performance of service by an employee 
for an employer, who has in effect a contract 
with the Government relating to a compre- 
hensive health service system, is excluded for 
purposes of health insurance taxation. 

Sec. 304—Rate of Tax for Health Insur- 
ance Purpose on Employees, Employers, and 
Selj-Employed Individuals: amends Internal 
Revenue Code by establishing new tax rate 
schedules for health insurance purposes ap- 
plicable equally to employers, employees, and 
self-employed individuals as follows: 


[In percent} 


Employees Self-employed 


Calendar years Employers 


thereafter... 


Sec. 304—Appropriations to Federal Health 
Insurance Fund: provides that in addition 
to funds appropriated to Federal Health In- 
surance Fund through taxing mechanism 
described above, there shall also be appro- 
priated from general revenues an amount 
equal to 50% of the amount deposited in 
the Health Insurance Fund collected by 
means of the payroll tax mechanism and 
any additional amounts that would have 
been appropriated if no agreements had been 
authorized for employer-employee health 
plan options (as provided for in Part C, Title 
I of this bill). 


Title IV—Federal aid to establish local 
comprehensive health service systems 


Title IV is composed of seven sections 
which emphasize the need for a reorganiza- 
tion of the present health care system and 
provisions of Federal financial and tech- 
nical assistance to affect the desired 
changes: 

Sec. 401—Findings and Declaration of 
Purpose: in keeping with its findings that 
present programs of health services fail to 
provide for continuous, efficient, and com- 
prehensive health care, Congress declares 
that a system of national health insurance 
must be established in a way that will in- 
crease purchasing power, equalize access to 
quality care, and affect a change in the 
health care system. Declares that the pur- 
pose of this title is the provision of finan- 
cial and technical assistance through the 
awarding of grants and loans to health sery- 
ice institutions and organizations in order 
to stimulate the planning, development, and 
implementation of comprehensive health 
service systems. 

Sec. 402—Basic Authority: authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make such loans, grants, etc. as are pro- 
vided for under this title. 


Sec. 403—Systems Eligible jor Financial 
and Technical Assistance: establishes the 
criteria for systems wishing to receive finan- 
cial and technical assistance from the Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of developing com- 
prehensive health service systems. Such 
systems must, among other things, enter 
into an agreement with the Secretary to pro- 
vide or arrange to provide services author- 
ized by medicare. In addition to certain re- 
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quirements concerning enrollment of bene- 
ficiaries in such systems, comprehensive 
health service systems must develop pre- 
ventive health care programs, train and 
employ allied health personnel, and be orga- 
nized in a manner consistent with the 
State’s overall comprehensive health care 
plan, 

Sec. 404—Financial and Technical Assist- 
ance for Planning Comprehensive Health 
Service Systems: authorizes Sec. of HEW to 
make grants to public or non-profit hospitals, 
medical schools, any insurance carriers or 
non-profit prepayment plans, etc. to pay 80% 
of the cost of planning and development of 
comprehensive health service systems, Appli- 
cations for assistance under this title must 
be approved by a State health planning 
agency. 

Sec. 405—Financial and Technical Assist- 
ance for Operation of Approved Comprehen- 
sive Health Service Systems: authorizes Sec- 
retary to contract with approved compre- 
hensive health service system to pay so much 
of administrative, operating, and mainte- 
nance costs of such system as exceed its in- 
come for the first five years after approval. 
The contract shall require the system to 
make efforts to enroll members, control costs 
and utilization of services, and otherwise 
maximize income and minimize costs. Secre- 
tary may see fit to terminate contract after 
giving 6 months notice. Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to system for programs 
of capital development in an amount not to 
exceed 80% of non-Federal contributions 
otherwise required for construction and mod- 
ernization of hospital, etc., under Title 6 of 
Public Health Service Act. The awarding of 
such a grant depends upon approval of the 
proposed project by the responsible State 
health planning agency. 

Sec. 406—Appropriations: authorizes ap- 
propriations to carry out contracts pursuant 
to Title IV. 

Sec. 407—Definitions: the term “compre- 
hensive health service systems” is intended 
to identify a systems providing health care 
to an identified population group in a pri- 
mary searvice area on basis of contractual 
arrangements which embody group practice, 
are established by a medical school, a hos- 
pital medical staff or medical center or sim- 
ilar arrangements among the participating 
providers of services. Describes comprehen- 
sive health service systems as those which 
provide at least all services specified in Title 
18 Social Security Acts as amended by this 
Act. 


Title V—Federally chartered health insur- 
ance corporations 

Title V of the proposed Act is composed of 
one section which amends the Social Security 
Act by adding new sections authorizing the 
Secretary of HEW to establish various na- 
tional health insurance corporations which 
will operate under the guidance of the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 501—National Health Insurance Cor- 
porations: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to establish 
and contract with one or more Federally 
chartered health insurance corporations for 
provision of health benefits under Title 18 
of the Social Security Act. Health Insurance 
corporations so organized will act as agents 
of the U.S. Government under the guidance 
of the Secretary of HEW. 


LEVEL OF BENEFITS: NATIONAL HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE AcT oF 1971 

The benefits provided to all citizens of the 
United States under my national health in- 
surance bill—subject to existing coinsurance 
and deductibles—shall consist of no less than 
the following (effective for over 65 and dis- 
abled, July 1, 1972; for general public, ef- 
fective July 1, 1974): 

1. Up to 90 days—with a lifetime reserve of 
60 additional hospital days—of bed patient 
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care in any participating general care, tuber- 
culosis or psychiatric hospital. When a bed 
patient in a hospital, some of the services 
paid for include: 

Bed in semiprivate room (2-4 beds in a 
room) and all meals, including special diets; 

Operating room charges; 

Regular nursing services (including inten- 
sive care nursing); 

Drugs furnished by the hospital; 

Laboratory tests; 

X-ray and other radiology services; 

Medical supplies such as splints and casts; 

Use of appliances and equipment furnished 
by the hospital such as wheelchairs, crutches, 
braces, etc.; and 

Medical social services. 

2. When the patient no longer needs the 
intensive care which hospitals provide, but 
still needs full-time skilled nursing care, he 
may be transferred—for up to 100 days—to an 
extended care facility—a specially qualified 
facility, staffed and equipped to furnish full- 
time skilled nursing care and related health 
services, which include: 

Bed in a semiprivate room (2-4 beds in a 
room) and all meals, including special diets; 

Regular nursing services; 

Drugs furnished by the extended care facil- 
ity; 

Physical, occupational, and speech therapy; 

Medical supplies such as splints and casts; 

Use of appliances and equipment furnished 
by the facility such as wheelchairs, cructhes, 
braces, etc., and 

Medical social services. 

3. After a stay in a hospital (or in an ex- 
tended care facility after a hospital stay) if 
the physician determines continued care can 
be best given at home through a home health 
agency, the individual will be covered for as 
many as 100 home health visits for further 
treatment of the condition for which he re- 
ceived services as a bedpatient in hospital or 
extended care facility. The home health serv- 
ices include: 

Part time nursing care; 

Physical, occupational, or speech therapy; 

Part-time services of home health aides; 

Medical social services; 

Medical supplies furnished by the agency; 
and 

Use of medical appliances. 

4. Doctors’ services no matter where he 
treats the patient—in a hospital, his office, 
an extended care facility, home, a group 
practice or other clinic—and included are: 

Medical and surgical services by a doctor 
of medicine or osteopathy; 

Certain medical and surgical services by a 
doctor of dental medicine or a doctor of 
dental surgery; 

Services by podiatrists which they are 
legally authorized to perform by the State 
in which they practice; and 

Other services which are ordinarily fur- 
nished in the doctor’s office and included in 
his bill, such as: Diagnostic tests and pro- 
cedures, Medical supplies, Services of his of- 
fice nurse, Drugs and biologicals which can- 
not be self-administered. 

5. Ambulance services to a hospital when— 

(a) ambulance services are medically nec- 
essary to protect the health of the patient, 

(b) transportation by other means could 
endanger the patient’s health, and 

(c) the patient is taken to the nearest 
hospital that is equipped to take care of him 
(or to one in the same locality). 

6. Outpatient hospital benefits which in- 
clude: 

Laboratory services such as blood tests and 
electrocardiograms; 

X-ray and other radiology services: 

Emergency room services; and 

Medical supplies such as splints and casts. 

7. In addition to “3” above, home health 
benefits—up to 100 home health visits each 
calendar year—even if the individual was 
not first hospitalized, if confined to home, 
& doctor determines home health care needed 
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and periodically reviews the home health 
care plan. It would include: 

Part-time nursing care; 

Physical, occupational, or speech therapy; 

Part-time services of home health aides; 

Medical social services; 

Medical supplies furnished by the agency; 
and 

Use of medical appliances. 

8. Other medical services and supplies for 
the treatment of illness or injury—furnished 
by a doctor as part of his treatment, or by 
the outpatient department of a hospital, or 
a medical clinic in connection with treat- 
ment, includes: 

Diagnostic tests such as X-rays and labora- 
tory tests; 

Radiation therapy; 

Portable diagnostic X-ray services fur- 
nished in your home under a doctor’s super- 
vision. 

Surgical dressings, splints, casts, and sim- 
ilar devices; 

Rental or purchase of durable medical 
equipment prescribed by a doctor to be used 
at home; for example, a wheelchair, hospital 
bed, or oxygen equipment, and 

Devices (other than dental) to replace all 
or part of an internal body organ. This in- 
cludes corrective lenses after a cataract oper- 
ation. 

9. Payment for maintenance drugs, a drug 
used for treatment extending over a period 
of 90 days or more and the withdrawal of 
which would be seriously harmful to the 
individual’s health. The copayment shall 
be $1 until January 1974 and thereafter, an 
amount to be determined by the Secretary 
pursuant to the formula set up in the bill, 
effective July 1, 1974. 

10. Payment of up to $75 for annual physi- 
cal checkups, which include eye examina- 
tions for the purposes of prescribing, fitting, 
or changing eyeglasses; ear examinations 
for the purpose of determining the need for 
hearing aids; and such diagnostic X-ray, lab- 


oratory and other tests as are likely to reveal 
defects, diseases or conditions susceptible to 


effective treatment or control; including 
physician’s services appropriate for inter- 
pretation, evaluation and analysis of such 
tests, for all over and under 65, effective 
July 1975. 

11. Dental services for children under 8 
years of age, including oral examinations 
and diagnosis, oral prophylaxis, fillings and 
removal of teeth, effective July 1, 1975. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for the 
information of Senators, I am the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, which 
handles health measures other than 
those related to financing health care, 
which would go to the Committee on 
Finance. I shall do my utmost to bring 
about the earliest possible hearings on 
the bills I have introduced and other bills 
which may be referred to our committee, 
in the deep conviction that 1971 will be 
the year in which Congress will enact, 
and the President will make into law, 
a national health system at long last 
assuring every American of an equal op- 
portunity for decent health care. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrn) for affording me this 
time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is welcome. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 281, 90th Congress, as amend- 
ed and supplemented, appoints the Sena- 
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tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) 
to the Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Under the 
previous order, the time between 12 noon 
and 1 p.m., will be equally divided and 
controlled between the majority and 
minority leaders or their designees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield control of the time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH). 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARsoN) , the cosponsor of this res- 
olution, such time as he may require. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
most hopeful that the Senate today will 
act pursuant to rule XXII on this cloture 
motion filed, and filed reserving all con- 
stitutional rights that may be the prop- 
erty of those who seek to modify rule 
XXII under Resolution 9. 

Yet, Mr. President, I do not deceive 
myself that this is a possibility today. It 
is only one hurdle along a course that 
needs to be run. I would hope, in this 
Congress, at this time, that we would 
finally see some modification and some 
solution to this problem. For it is, I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, a reasonable and 
practical modification of rule XXII that 
seeks some balance in protecting the 
rights of the minorities within this 
Chamber while at the same time per- 
mitting the majority to govern. 

It is, Mr. President, I submit, a bal- 
ance between the right of free and com- 
plete debate and the right finally to vote 
at some time. 

This resolution is offered, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the winds of change are high. 
I think it fair and proper to say that the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho and 
myself have not and do not favor ma- 
jority cloture. It is not that balance, we 
think, that is necessary to proceed with 
orderly consideration of business, and, 
moreover, it is our persuasion, I think, 
that to deny this change now will in- 
crease the forces of modification until 
the Senate, in some years in the imme- 
diate future, will be face to face with the 
prospect of majority cloture. 

I think the Senate can and should rec- 
ognize the riptides of change, the ac- 
celeration of events and the magnifica- 
tion of our problems, all of which are 
sweeping upon this Congress, not in se- 
quence or in turn but at the same time; 
and to have some sensitivity for the 
attitudes of the people of this country 
today, who have lost some confidence in 
their institutions and who are asking 
questions about whether we are capa- 
ble, within the Congress and within the 
Senate in particular, effectively to meet 
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the needs and the issues caused by the 
great growth which has taken place in 
this country not only in people but also 
in technology. 

Mr. President, Iam very much pleased 
that President Nixon has made some ex- 
pression on this issue and has done so 
within proper limits indicating not only 
confirmation of his prior ruling in an 
advisory opnion but also properly recog- 
nizing the division between the execu- 
tive and the legislative bodies, to make 
some expression as to the need for change 
in changing times. 

With that, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an article dated February 12, 
1971, published in the Washington Post, 
entitled “Nixon Backs Filibuster Re- 
form Move”; and also an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of this 
date, entitled “A Chance To Vote in the 
Senate.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Nixon Backs FILIBUSTER REFORM MOVE 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

KEY BISCAYNE, Pra., Feb. 12.—President 
Nixon gave. encouragement today to Senate 
backers of a change in the filibuster rule and 
took a stand bound to antagonize many of 
his Southern and Midwestern supporters. 

Speaking through his press secretary, the 
President made it clear that he would like 
to see a reform of Senate rules so that busi- 
ness may be conducted “more promptly and 
expeditiously.” 

Last year the Senate effectively blocked 
attempts to enact the Nixon proposals for 
Social Security and trade legislation as well 
as his Family Assistance Plan by the use of 
the filibuster; it delayed for some weeks in 
the same way a vote in 1969 on his proposal 
for the antiballistic missile. 

Earlier, when asked about the President's 
position regarding the current attempt to 
amend the Senate’s Rule 22, which requires 
a two-thirds vote to end cloture, White 
House spokesmen had said that the Presi- 
dent would not interfere with the Senate’s 
right to make its rules. 

But today they broke with tradition in a 
move carefully designed to strengthen the 
hand of those who want to make it easier to 
limit filibusters. 

Senate Republican leaders are understood 
to have urged the President to make his 
statement in an attempt to persuade some 
Midwestern Republicans to vote for fili- 
buster reform rather than with Southern 
Democrats. The issue comes to its first test 
vote Feb. 18. 

When asked about Mr, Nixon's position 
today, Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler first 
emphasized that the President has not taken 
a position regarding rules changes in the 
House or Senate. 

“However,” Ziegler went on, “I think many 
of you recall the President has said on sev- 
eral occasions that it was unfortunate that 
procedural delays stalled the important leg- 
islation before the Congress. 

“And I believe the President would sup- 
port any rules or precedural changes which 
would facilitate consideration of legislation.” 

Finally, Ziegler said that “the President 
would be in favor of Congress taking ac- 
tion that it feels necessary and that it de- 
termines as a body to reform or to adjust its 
work procedures and schedules in a way that 
allow them to deal with business more 
promptly and expeditiously.” 

Ziegler emphasized that he was expressing 
“the President’s point of view.” 

In debate Thursday, Sen. Edmund S, Mus- 
kie (D-Maine) called on Mr. Nixon to “pub- 
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licly and forcefully back the efforts of those 
who are attempting to modernize the Senate 
procedures.” 

The proposal by Sens. James B. Pearson 
(R-Kan.) and Frank Church (D-Idaho) now 
being filibustered by Southern Democrats 
would make it possible to close debate by a 
three-fifths rather than two-thirds vote. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1971] 

A CHANCE To VOTE IN THE SENATE 


The first effort to break the filibuster now 
blocking a Senate yote on the proposal to 
modify the filibuster rule is supposed to 
take place some time today. The proposed 
modification is a modest one: it would alter 
the existing rule under which debate can 
be forced to an end only through a cloture 
vote by two-thirds of the Senators present; 
under the proposed rule, cloture could be 
imposed by three-fifths of the Senators pres- 
ent. The alteration is hardly monumental; 
but it would make it somewhat more diffi- 
cult for a minority to keep the Senate as 
a whole from settling an issue by bringing 
it to a vote. 

The debate on the filibuster rule has been 
going on for about a month—with Southern 
Senators leading a filibuster designed to 
prevent a vote on the proposed change. It 
had been hoped that Vice President Agnew 
would rule, from his eminence as president 
of the Senate—as Vice President Humphrey 
did when he occupied that office in 1969— 
that the Senate, at the beginning of a new 
Congress, may alter its rules by a simple 
majority vote. But Mr. Agnew made it plain 
that he will not duplicate Mr. Humphrey’s 
stand; and so only a two-thirds majority can 
cut off debate today. It is not anticipated 
that opponents of the filibuster can muster 
two-thirds right now. Ten to 15 Senators will 
probably be absent from the floor today. 
Something like 58 or 60 votes would be need- 
ed for cloture therefore, and it is not likely 
that they will now be available. The debate, 
if it can be called that, will drone on, in 
consequence, until another effort to impose 
cloture is made a fortnight or so in the fu- 
ture. 

Frustration has a way of mounting in the 
wake of a filibuster. And Senators unwilling 
to cut short debate in its early stages some- 
times become ready to do so when they are 
convinced that the supporters of a filibuster 
have had ample opportunity to say all that 
they have to say in behalf of their position. 
If cloture is not voted today, we hope heartily 
that it will succeed on the next try. For the 
Senate ought to be free to bring questions 
before it to a decision and get on with its 
other business. 

President Nixon gave encouragement the 
other day to the backers of a change in the 
filibuster rule. His press secretary said that 
“the President would be in favor of Congress 
taking action that it feels necessary and that 
it determines as a body to reform or to ad- 
just its work procedures and schedules in 
a way that allow them to deal with business 
more promptly and expeditiously.” This is 
a cautious statement—or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to call it an extremely 
tactful way of recognizing and respecting 
the Senate’s acutely sensitive feeling of in- 
dependence. It says plainly enough, however, 
that the President would be glad to see the 
filibuster rule altered. And indeed only an 
alteration of it affords any hope that con- 
troversial measures such as his Family As- 
sistance Plan can be brought to a decision 
in the Senate. 

If tact has prompted the President to 
speak very softly in public, it need not by 
any means prevent him from speaking very 
fervently in private. The best hope for 
amending the filibuster rule lies in Mr. Nix- 
on’s quietly persuading a few midwest Re- 
publicans to join liberal Democrats in voting 
for the change. And the liberal Democrats 
themselves—some of whom have resorted to 
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filibustering when they thought it benefi- 
cent—must close ranks and adhere to the 
principle that the Senate must be able to 
bring issues to a vote after a reasonable 
period of debate. That principle lies, after 
all, at the very heart of representative gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Idaho 
for yielding me this time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
now 1 minute to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. Byrp). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized for 1 
minute. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I shall need only 30 seconds. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the beginning of the yea-and-nay vote 
and continuing throughout that vote un- 
til the results thereof are announced, the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to clear 
the floor of all clerks to Senators with 
one exception, that one exception being 
Mr. Wes Barthelmess who is an assistant 
to the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
who is leading the debate for the propo- 
nents of cloture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement that 
was entered into, the time was equally 
divided between the majority and the 
minority leaders. It happens that the 
majority and the minority leaders as well 
as the assistant minority leader are all 
on the same side of this issue. I intend 
to vote with the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARSON) and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 

Therefore, in order to assure that time 
will be equally divided between the oppo- 
nents and the proponents, I designate the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) to 
control the time for the opponents. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
and I yield myself 4 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I oppose 
Senate Resolution 9, which is an effort 
to reduce to three-fifths of Senators 
present from two-thirds of Senators 
present the number required to invoke 
cloture and stop debate on measures and 
issues pending before the Senate. 

The Senate is the only legislative body 
in the world that has the right of ex- 
tended debate. Rule XXIT does not give 
that right. Without rule XXII, there 
would be no way under the rules—no 
way in the world—to stop debate in the 
Senate, except through the power of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Rule XXII provides a method, which 
was adopted in 1917, to stop debate in 
the Senate by empowering two-thirds of 
Senators present to stop that debate. 

Mr. President, I challenge those who 
seek to amend rule XXTI to offer any evi- 
dence whatsoever that any worthwhile 
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and constructive legislation necessary for 
the well-being of this Republic has been 
killed through the use of extended de- 
bate in the Senate. 

Every conceivable civil rights bill has 
been passed. Cloture has been invoked 
time and time again by obtaining a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate. It should not be 
reduced to three-fifths. That is the enter- 
ing wedge, the opening wedge, to reduce 
the number down to majority cloture. 

Why do we need extended debate in 
the Senate? 

Because it protects the rights of the 
minority. It slows down, on occasion, the 
speedy enactment of legislation in the 
Congress. It gives the country an oppor- 
tunity to catch up, to come abreast of 
what is going on in the Congress. There 
is no meaningful debate in the other 
body, so that when a bill comes to the 
Senate it should be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny. Efforts should be made 
to agree on compromises on controversial 
legislation. That ability to compromise on 
legislation can exist only if we have the 
right to extended debate. 

We need extended debate in the Sen- 
ate to protect the minority against 
a ruthless and tyrannical majority. 

Who knows but what the minority to- 
day will be the majority in the next Con- 
gress or in the next decade. 

Mr. President, we need the right of ex- 
tended debate as a protection against 
big government getting bigger, as pro- 
tection against a mushrooming Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Why cut off this debate? 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
calendar of business we have for the 
Senate today, If this debate ends, there 
will only be one item on the calendar 
besides the one under discussion at this 
time. This resolution was passed by the 
Senate in the last session of Congress 
and it could pass again in 2 minutes’ time. 

There is no occasion at this time to cut 
off this debate. I hope that Senators will 
preserve this rule which we have had 
since 1917, because during that time the 
Senate has passed literally tens of thou- 
sands of bills and not one single bill of a 
constructive mature necessary for the 
preservation and well-being of this Re- 
public has been killed by a filibuster. 

Let us leave the two-thirds cloture re- 
quirement that makes this body the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 
Let us not deprive this body of the fea- 
ture that does make it the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
time has expired. Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


A MODEST MODIFICATION OF CLOTURE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the debate 
over a change in the cloture rule of the 
U.S. Senate is now in its third week. The 
change, as embodied in Senate Resolu- 
tion 9, would reduce the present formula 
of two-thirds of Senators present and 
voting as necessary to cutoff debate on & 
pending matter to three-fifths of Sen- 
ators present and voting. I judge such a 
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change a most desirable change—one 
that is modest as to its reach and its 


scope. 

More than 70 years ago, a distinguished 
Republican Senator, John Sherman of 
Ohio, addressed himself to the abuse of 
the right of debate in this Chamber: 

We are not here for any other purpose than 
to legislate. The right to debate a question 
broadly has been recognized by the Senate 
of the United States from the beginning of 
our government; but when the rules of this 
body, intended to expedite legislation, are 
used as an obstruction by the minority in 
order to defeat the will of the majority, those 
rules should as soon as possible be corrected, 
changed and altered. 


Now, Mr. President, I submit that 
this statement of Senator Sherman is 
as sound today as the day it was spoken. 
It is typical of the numerous statements 
of Senators over the years who seek a 
change in rule XXII as it now stands. 
Senator Sherman, like those of us in this 
Chamber today who favor change, had 
impeccable credentials. He was a rea- 
soned man. He was a man of high stand- 
ing in his own political party. He was a 
firm, even fervent, defender of the tra- 
ditions and privileges and rights of the 
Senate, this unique legislative assembly. 
But, he did not flinch from his responsi- 
bility to correct flaws in his beloved Sen- 
ate. 

Those who care deeply about the Sen- 
ate are compelled by this care and this 
concern to help remedy a fault, in this 
case rule XXII—not pretend a fault does 
not exist. Consequently, I believe we are 
amiss not to correct the debilitating con- 
sequences of the cloture rule. It should 
be remembered that those who sat in the 
Senate Chamber in 1917 responded posi- 
tively to an absence of any restraints 
upon debate that then existed. After a 
few days of discussion, the Senate 
adopted rule XXII by an overwhelming 
margin of 76 to 3. At the time, this was 
regarded as a step toward making the 
Senate a more effective body. 

But the stark statistics of this rule 
XXII show that the rule, as presently 
devised, is unworkable. On 49 occasions 
cloture has been attempted. Only eight 
attempts—16 percent—have been suc- 
cessful. Statistics aside, we have surely 
acknowledged that the implicit threat 
of filibuster has itself exerted an infiu- 
ence upon our legislative agenda. Many 
a bill has been enfeebled in the cloak- 
room of this Senate under these circum- 
stances. Some bills have been aborted 
before delivery. 

Moreover, the prestige of the Senate 
has declined, particularly in those in- 
stances where the other body has acted 
and the Senate is exceedingly anxious to 
act on such critical measures as con- 
fronted it, for example, toward the end 
of the 91st Congress. 

Truly, as Cicero observed in his De 
Amicitia: 


Jam videor videre populum disjunctum a 


senatu: “Already do I seem to see the peo- 
ple disunited from the Senate.” 


A three-fifths formula lowers the vir- 
tually insurmountable barrier that now 
exists without lowering it to the point 
that “transient majorities,” which op- 
ponents of change fear, would work their 
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will in some hasty and uninformed fash- 
ion. 

Mr. President, I wish to state what 
other proponents of change have pointed 
out. The President of the United States, 
Richard Nixon, once presided as Vice 
President over this Chamber. Several 
times he indicated that a change in the 
Senate rule XXII was desirable. As Presi- 
dent, he has indicated that he is still of 
the same opinion. On January 5 of this 
year, the President said: 

Further, the Congress may wish to con- 
sider revision of the “turn-of-the-century” 
work schedules and procedures that now ob- 
tain on Capitol Hill. While there are many 
excuses for congressional inaction—there are 
no good reasons. 


The proposed change in rule XXII is a 
reasoned modification that has been rea- 
sonably propounded by its advocate dur- 
ing these 3 weeks. I support Senate Reso- 
lution 9. 

It does not in any way inhibit extended 
debate. It simply provides that when all 
the pros and cons of a matter have been 
thoroughly discussed, then three-fifths of 
Senators, if such a large majority exists, 
may vote to put an end to the discussion 
and vote on the merits of the matter at 
hand. Extended debate in this Chamber 
is good practice. Carried to extremes, as 
it has been, converts it into a serious, 
even grave, defect. 

Parenthetically, I remind my colleagues 
that even when cloture is successfully 
applied, that the rule would still allocate 
1 hour for each Senator who wishes to 
talk further. I submit that by any defi- 
nition, in or out of a dictionary, Senate 
Resolution 9 is a reasonable proposal. 
The fears of opponents are grossly exag- 
gerated and ill-founded. Consequently, 
Mr. President, I will vote for cloture on 
this matter after a petition is filed; fur- 
thermore, I will vote, as a cosponsor, for 
Senate Resolution 9. I hope my colleagues 
in sufficient numbers will do the same. 
To act otherwise, in my judgment would 
be a grave error and would reflect ad- 
versely upon the ability of the Senate to 
put its own house in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, certain 
references have been made here to allege 
the downgrading of the Senate and the 
role of the Senate in debate. I totally 
disagree with such sentiments. We had 
some of the finest debates here last year 
that I have heard within the more than 
20 years I have served here. 

The President was a little miffed at 
Congress because it did not pass some 
of his bills. He made some unfavorable 
remarks about the work schedule of 
Congress. The President is the hardest 
working man in the Government, but a 
lot of hard work goes on among Members 
of this body, also. I cannot believe that 
he in any way intended to discredit the 
Senate. In any event, the Senators are 
the judges of the Senate rules. We have 
to work on our rules and dispose of our 
business within those rules. 

A great deal of time last year was spent 
in debating the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. Over one-half of that time was 
spent defending the President’s position 
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in opposition to the amendment and not 
the proponent of the amendment. It was 
a far-reaching and important debate on 
a delicate and explosive issue. 

I think we can lose face mighty fast 
before the people by passing a lot of 
unsound bills that work harm rather 
than benefits to the people and the 
Nation. 

I have noticed statements in the press 
that there was a filibuster here on the 
military defense bill of 1969, It was said 
that that bill was filibustered here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I was on the floor during all of that 
debate, with the exception of about 20 
minutes, during the entire 6 weeks. In 
fact, I was floor manager of the bill. And 
I know that there was not an iota of a 
suggestion of a filibuster here. No one 
was trying to delay the bill. It was honest, 
conscientious, valid debate, the exchange 
of views, and the clash of ideas. Many 
rollcall votes were had. This was also 
the situation regarding the debates on 
the military procurement bill in 1970. 
There was no filibuster in either, year, 
not any. 

I do not use the term “liberal” with 
respect to any fellow Senator. Senators 
are classified that way sometimes by the 

ress. 
ý The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that our so-called liberal friends 
have already passed all of the legislation 
that they can think of. They already have 
it in the lawbooks. Some might now want 
to repeal some of it. The liberals might 
want to fall back on Senate rule XXII 
should there be & wave of sentiment for 
repeal of these liberal laws that would 
blow across the country and through this 
Chamber that would result in the repeal 
of such legislation. 

Iam not talking about civil rights laws 
now on the books. 

I am talking about other so-called 
progressive legislation. I think it is time 
for us to stop and think. Certainly this 
rule actually has not hurt anyone. Even 
the appropriation bill for the Department 
of Transportation was handled satis- 
factorily in December 1970, even though 
there was a persistent filibuster. I trust 
that the Senate will keep rule XXII 
intact as now written. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the sub- 
stantive argument as to why we should 
change the cloture rule have been made 
thoroughly and I do not wish to repeat 
them. I do wish to say a word about the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Mississippi with respect to the attitude on 
this matter of those generally classified 
by the press as liberals, justified or not. 
‘They, too, have used the privilege of ex- 
tended debate in respect of trade and 
other legislation and important matters, 
just as it was used on the welfare meas- 
ures in the closing days of the last 
session. 

So long as this provision is on the books 
it is going to be used and it should be 
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used. It is as good for the goose as it is 
for the gander. The important thing is 
that the liberals, generally speaking, do 
not want to see this provision on the 
books and believe it represents retrogres- 
sion of the constitutional process of our 
country by introducing an extra constitu- 
tional power in the Senate, which is what 
it is. The Constitution never contem- 
plated that one-third could block legis- 
lation in this country—veto it—yet that is 
the case. 

The other point I wish to make is that 
the Vice President, who is now presiding, 
will have a very major role in determin- 
ing what happens. This matter can wind 
back upon itself if proponents of the rule 
change are relegated constantly to a 
debatable proposition in terms of leaving 
it to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, former 
Vice President HUMPHREY ruled on one 
occasion, although he was reversed by the 
Senate, that he had a right to say in this 
constitutional situation that at a given 
point debate should end, that there had 
been enough debate, and that the Senate 
had heard enough on the subject. It is 
contended there is no rule where a change 
is sought and the Senate has a right to 
make its rules under the Constitution and 
a right to say that debate has ended. As I 
said, the Senate reversed then Vice Presi- 
dent Humpnrey, but that is not an irrev- 
ocable position. It is the only way the 
matter can be brought to issue. 

I express the hope that this Presiding 
Officer will say that this constitutional 
tangle or dilemma cannot be resolved in 
any other way. It would give the Senate 
a chance to express its will. But if we 
devolve back upon ourselves and operate 
under the two-thirds rule, a solution is 
more difficult. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, while I 
was campaigning for the Senate, the 
issue of cloture was not raised in my cam- 
paign, so I came to the Senate uncom- 
mitted and without a position on the 
question. 

During the last month, I have tried to 
listen and understand the arguments, 
both for and against, reducing the num- 
ber necessary to limit debate. I am per- 
suaded by the argument that the Senate 
is a deliberative body and must be ca- 
pable of reaching a conclusion—that the 
people lose condence and respect for the 
Senate when a filibuster can, by tying up 
major funding measures, virtually grind 
our country to a halt. Last December, I 
listened to and read many of the com- 
ments when many major and vital meas- 
ures were caught in a logjam by the 
filibuster on the funding of the SST. On 


reflection, however, the culpable problem 
there was not the extended debate, but 
the fact that so much major legislation 
had been delayed and was only brought 
to the floor in the closing hours and then 
was tied together so that Senators were 
not free to vote on separate items. The 
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distinguished Senator from the State of 
Washington (Mr. JacKson) raised this 
issue early in this session and I under- 
stand the Senator is going to propose rec- 
ommendations to the democratic caucus 
that would require committee chairmen 
to identify and move expediently appro- 
priation measures and other major bills. 
I commend this approach and feel that it 
offers a far better solution to the problem 
of the logjam of motor legislation, with 
the resulting loss of Senate prestige, than 
to restrict the right of prolonged debate. 

It appears to me that many Senators 
are for or against reducing the number 
necessary to limit debate for historical 
reasons that applied when they first 
came to the Senate but are no longer 
relevant and, but for this, many of the 
Senators would now find themselves more 
comfortable on the other side of the ques- 
tion. The attempted use of the filibuster 
to block or retard the passage of civil 
rights legislation, being the prime ex- 
ample of a historic reason Senators 
locked into position for or against the 
proposition and, while this reason is no 
longer relevant, it continues to cast an 
indelible shadow which prevents many 
Senators from evaluating this issue in 
the light of the relevant issues today. 

While there is a number of valid rea- 
sons for opposing the move to ease the 
requirement to limit debate, not the least 
of which is the fact that free and unlim- 
ited debate has been the hallmark and 
distinguishing feature of the U.S. Senate 
from other parliamentary bodies, the ar- 
gument that is most persuasive to me and 
which causes me to cast my vote today 
against an attempt to limit debate is the 
argument that the continuing, accelerat- 
ing growth of Presidential power requires 
and necessitates the Senate preserve and 
encourage free and unlimited debate as 
a check and safeguard for the welfare 
of our country. 

I am now reading a book written in 
1957 by a Frenchman, Amaury de Rien- 
court, who lived in this country for a 
number of years, entitled “The Coming 
Caesars.” In the preface, he quotes Toc- 
queville’s Democracy in America: 

The English, after having cut off the head 
of one king, and expelied another from his 
throne, were still wont to address the suc- 
cessors of those princes only upon their knees. 
On the other hand, when a republic falls 
under the sway of one single man, the de- 
meanor of the sovereign remains as simple 
and unpretending as if his authority was 
not yet paramount. When the emperors ex- 
ercised unlimited control over the fortunes 
and the lives of their fellow citizens, it was 
customary to call them Caesar in conversa- 
tion; and they were in the habit of supping 
without formality at their friends’ houses. 


The author, Riencourt, believes that 
our Western World is threatened with the 
advent of caesarism on a scale unknown 
since the Roman Empire. This caesarism 
is not dictatorship, not the result of one 
man’s overriding ambition, nor a brutal 
seizure of power through revolution—but 
a slow unconscious development brought 
about by the tremendous increase of 
America’s power in the Western World 
and the President’s power within Amer- 
ica. 

My conviction is that it is essential 
that we find some way to check and bal- 
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ance the tremendous growth of Presi- 
dential or Executive power and the best 
hope for that is the Congress wherein, 
today, the best tool is the Senate’s right 
to engage in prolonged debate. This, in 
my opinion, is not a sufficient or balanc- 
ing safeguard, but to weaken this tool 
is to lose our one device to protect the 
fabric of our system while we try to 
balance the scales between the respective 
branches of our Union. 

To cite two recent examples of this 
growing Executive power: the President 
recently, by a statement to the press, 
ordered a halt and termination to the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal. Quite apart 
from the merits of whether the canal 
should have been completed or not is the 
fact that Congress had authorized the 
project and continuously appropriated 
funds. And now the President has halted 
the project without even a written Execu- 
tive order—night before last on the news, 
it was reported that the Secretary of 
Transportation, Mr. Volpe, had stated 
that two models of the SST would be 
built, period. I was laboring under the 
impression that this Congress was going 
to make that decision. 

It is my understanding, since 1961 there 
have been 28 votes on the question of 
limiting debate and that there are 14 
Senators who have never voted to limit 
debate. 

While this is their right, I feel this 
adds to the pressure for the change and 
reduction of the number necessary to 
limit debate and I intend to feel free to 
vote for cloture under the existing rule 
on any given issue and not be “hide- 
bound” to never curtail debate. Knowing, 
also, that, if rule 22 is not amended this 
time, this proposition will, no doubt, be 
raised in the future. I intend to observe 
if other reforms can be effected which 
will allow us to retain this right. But, if 
that is not possible and I feel it is neces- 
sary to preserve the reputation of the 
Senate, I will reluctantly change my 
stand on this issue. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON) . 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly in support of the pro- 
posal to permit debate in the Senate to 
be ended by three-fifths of those Senators 
present and voting on the issue, In my 
view, this is a modest but important step 
toward making the Senate a more ef- 
fective body. 

Opponents of this change have brought 
forth all the time-honored arguments in 
favor of unlimited debate. They have 
paraded the historical precedents. They 
insist that a minority of Senators must, 
on occasion, be able to forestall the ill- 
considered action of a majority. They 
assert that the right to unlimted debate 
is what makes the Senate unique. 

These are familiar arguments but they 
are less convincing than ever before. 
They are less convincing, Mr. President, 
because they assume a static, unchang- 
ing legislative environment. They do not 
recognize the changing needs of the 
country and the changing responsibilities 
of the Senate. They do not take ac- 
count of the fact that at this point in 
our history, too many people in the 
United States have paid too high a price 
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for the right to vote to see that right 
diluted by the archaic procedures of the 
Senate. 

The filibuster has not been the special 
province of any Senator or group of Sen- 
ators. In recent years, we have experi- 
enced filibusters by Senators from every 
part of the country, reflecting every po- 
litical viewpoint. At one time or another, 
a majority of Senators have exercised 
their right to engage in unlimited debate. 
But this fact does not justify the perpetu- 
ation of this right in its present form. 

It is astounding but true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of those who for years 
opposed the right to unlimited debate as 
a matter of high principle are now op- 
posing change in the cloture rule because 
the filibuster has now become a conven- 
ient weapon for their own use. The fili- 
buster does not become any more appeal- 
ing or defensible a technique because of 
the subject matter involved or the Sen- 
ators who use it. 

No one contends that the proposed 
change in the cloture rule will dramat- 
ically change the Senate’s methods of 
doing business. Such a change does not 
sound the death knell for unlimited de- 
bate. But it would serve notice that the 
Senate is less likely to tolerate the abuse 
of unlimited debate. Hopefully, it would 
deter the irresponsible use of this pro- 
cedure which hamstrings the effective 
operation of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. The simple fact is, Mr. 
President, that we can no longer afford 
the luxury of an unlimited resort to un- 
limited debate. The work of the Senate 
has increased enormously—both in vol- 
ume and complexity—over the past dec- 
ade. There is every indication that this 
trend will continue in the 1970’s. To han- 
dle this workload effectively, we must 
update Senate rules and procedures. 
And we must be willing to exercise great- 
er restraint in imposing on the time of 
the Senate in order to discharge our re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr, President, the proposed change in 
the cloture rule is more than symbolic. 
At the same time, no one can study the 
history of recent filibusters and seriously 
contend that this change will diminish 
the character or effectiveness of the Sen- 
ate. What it will do is serve to make the 
Senate a more responsible and responsive 
institution. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield the 
remaining 16 minutes of our time to the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, much 
has been said about this matter. I do not 
know that there is anything new I can 
say. I would like to try to put it in a 
little different context, and I particularly 
appeal to the new Members of the Senate 
who have recently gone through a hard 
election to become Members of this body. 
If they have time to give this question 
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sufficient thought, I cannot believe they 
would like to undermine the significance 
of the Senate, of which they have become 
Members after a great effort in most 
cases. The significance of this matter, it 
seems to me, is a question of procedure. 
I always think of democracy not as a 
status that one achieves; it is a pro- 
cedure; it is a process by which we solve 
differences or develop programs of 
mutual benefit. Democracy is not a spe- 
cific program, it is a way to create one. 
It is a respect for reasonable discussion, 
for persuasion and accommodation 
rather than for power alone. 

The significance of this rule is not to 
insure long and involved discussions. Ac- 
tually, the so-called debate and talk that 
has taken place on this very question 
has not been a debate at all. The pro- 
ponents of the resolution were not in- 
terested in a debate. They were not in- 
terested in dialog. There has hardly 
been one of them on the floor when any 
Senator who opposed it was talking 
about it. I have been in here several 
times, and there would be nobody but 
two or three Senators interested in one 
or the other side of the subject. The pro- 
ponents of this change were not inter- 
ested in listening to the debate. They 
were simply interested in the delaying 
action, hoping to create the impression 
in the country that there was something 
evil about the rule. That, I submit, is 
the real fact. It was not delayed by us. 

I and my colleagues who oppose the 
resolution would have been perfectly 
willing for Senators to bring their clo- 
ture motion up at the beginning and 
have the vote and get it over with, They 
wished to prolong it, in order to be able 
to say, “Look how long this futile debate 
has gone on and how much time we 
have wasted.” No time has been wasted 
on the floor of the Senate, because no 
legislation is ready for action. This is 
true at the beginning of every session. 

The real significance of the issue is 
not that we can talk a long time. No- 
body is interested in that. The signifi- 
cance is that of the role of the Senate 
in our constitutional system. Is it to re- 
main an important element for the ad- 
justment of the differences that arise in 
a great community? Is it to remain an 
institution which can infiuence decisions, 
or are we to abdicate our authority and 
responsibilities under the Constitution 
and allow the executive department to 
do it all? That is truly what has hap- 
pened in almost all the other countries 
of the world. Far more countries of the 
world are ruled by authoritarian systems 
than by democracies. None of the other 
countries has the democratic system we 
have. They have gone into either civil- 
ian dictatorships or military juntas. We 
are the only institution in which it is 
possible to insure a deep consideration of 
controversial issues. 

I strongly disagree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the Senator is 
in disgrace and has lost the confidence 
of the people. 

On the contrary, I think people today 
who are deeply worried about the course 
of our Government look to the Senate 


as the only place where we can possibly 
work out reconciliations and adjust- 
ments of these issues. That is what this 
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is about. It is not to precipitate long de- 
bate. It is in recognition of the fact that 
in a country with 50 States, with over 
200 million people, from time to time 
there arise certain deeply controversial 
issues which should not be imposed upon 
a large minority by a simple majority. 

The very basis of our Constitution is 
not majority rule. I do not know how 
anyone can say that majority rule is es- 
sentially democratic. Majorities have 
often imposed the most unjust decisions 
upon minorities throughout history, be- 
ginning with the well-known cruci- 
fixion and with many subsequent events. 

The fact is that some issues arise in 
our kind of community which require 
delay, the putting off of the decision un- 
til some compromise and adjustment 
may be worked out. Debate is simply a 
vehicle. It is not a very happy way to 
exhibit that disagreement and necessity 
for further consideration. But, as we 
contemplate the role of the Senate, it is 
that we are the only body which, when 
such issues arise, can insure that there 
is delay sufficient to give not only the 
Senate but the country as a whole the 
opportunity to consider those particu- 
lar divisive issues. 

There were differences over civil 
rights. Today there is a similar division 
in this country over the war in Vietnam. 
Regardless of what one may think about 
it, no one can deny that there is a divi- 
sion over the wisdom of that decision. 

I do not think a simple majority 
should be handed the authority to han- 
die that kind of issue and say, “Take it 
or leave it.” It should be by a large ma- 
jority—in this case two-thirds. In this 
kind of issue, two-thirds is not too much 
to require. As has been pointed out by 
some of the greatest liberal writers of 
this country, this is the kind of issue 
which, if you impose it on a large mi- 
nority—say 45 or 40 percent—vwill result 
in setting the stage for revolution and 
setting the stage for violent disagree- 
ment with the decision of the majority. 
So it has much more significance than 
merely delay. 

I am not looking, and neither are my 
colleagues who oppose the resolution, 
for more opportunity to talk. We have 
been talking to an empty Chamber here. 
The proponents of this resolution have 
never really wished to engage in a dialog 
on this issue. I suggest to new Members 
of this body that they cannot engage in 
a dialog because it is not available. I 
think they ought to consider the matter 
from the point of view of whether they 
wish the Senate of the United States to 
continue to be an influence in the deci- 
sions of our Government. Do 100 Mem- 
bers of this body from every State of the 
Union want to have anything to con- 
tribute to the wisdom of the decisions 
of government? 

In my opinion, one of the important 
reasons why our Government and our 
country are in great difficulty is that the 
Senate has not been able, even with the 
present rule, to exert as much influence 
as it should under our Constitution. I 
shall not go into any other reasons at 
this time, but I shall be glad to in other 
circumstances when we are not under 
limited time. 

I do hope that new Members of this 
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body who have not had time to think 
about this issue as deeply as the older 
ones would consider that aspect of the 
issues—that is, that the role of the Sen- 
ate is involved; it is not an issue of ex- 
tended debate. It is whether or not the 
Senate can have an influence. 

The very fact that we have the capac- 
ity to resist an arbitrary proposal makes 
those who make the proposals—of course, 
I am speaking of the executive branch— 
consider the Senate very seriously— 
much more seriously than otherwise—if 
they know they may run into resistance 
in the Senate. The fact that the rule 
exists, without its being used, is most sig- 
nificant to a continued balance within 
our system. 

Now, one may well accept the proposi- 
tion that an executive branch govern- 
ment is more efficient. Dictatorships are 
more efficient in the sense of getting ac- 
tion more quickly. I do not think they are 
efficient in getting wise action, but just 
in getting action. 

But if you really believe that this body 
of 100 men can make a contribution to 
the wisdom, if not to the velocity, of the 
passage of legislation, then I cannot see 
how you can object to it being necesary 
that a majority of two-thirds be obtained 
on those issues on which there is deep 
division of opinion within our country, 
refiected in this body, over changes or 
proposals that come before us, ranging 
all the way from civil rights to the mak- 
ing of war. 

I think it is very significant, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that just recently one of our best 
known and generally considered most 
liberal writers has taken this same view, 
much to my surprise. I believe Mr. 
Nicholas von Hoffman has made an out- 
standing and timely contribution to the 
public debate on rule XXII, I refer to 
his column appearing in yesterday’s 
Washington Post entitled “Shouting 
Back, Not Shutting Up.” Mr. von Hoff- 
man displays a remarkable perceptive- 
ness in his articulation of the real issue 
underlying this debate; namely, the Sen- 
ate’s intended role within our constitu- 
tional system. 

I would particularly hope that the 
Senate “liberals,” who for so long have 
associated rule XXII with civil rights 
battles, will give their very closest atten- 
tion to this commentary, for it points 
out, correctly I believe, the irony that 
those Senators with the most to lose are 
the ones who now insist that rule XXII 
be changed. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. von 
Hoffman's article be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

SHOUTING Back, Nor SHUTTING UP 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 

Tomorrow the Senate liberals will have an- 
other go at making it easier to kill off a fli- 
buster. They've been trying for 20 years, but 
they may get it this time because the Presi- 
dent is on their side, and that ought to make 


them wonder how good an idea knocking out 
the filibuster was. 


The White House contends that without 
the filibuster the Senate can do its work 
“more promptly and expeditiously.” Con- 
gress, and especially the Senate has of late 
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been much taxed with being inefficient and 
old-fashioned, a thick-sapped institution in 
an age of speed and transistorized judg- 
ments. 

The Senate's job isn't speed or neat dis- 
patch, but wisdom, and these elements don't 
always go together. In legislation part of wis- 
dom is delay and procrastination, knowing 
how not to get swept off your feet, how to 
temporize because it’s better to be late than 
sorry. 

Stalling around and pulling on its beard 
and not being hasty is an aspect of the Sen- 
ate that pre-dates its coming into existence. 
During the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, James Madison argued on the floor 
that the first purpose of the Senate was “to 
protect the people against their rulers; sec- 
ondly to protect the people against the tran- 
sient impressions into which they them- 
selves might be led . . . They themselves, as 
well as a numerous body of Representatives, 
were liable to err also, from fickleness and 
passion. A necessary fence against this dan- 
ger would be to select a portion of enlight- 
ened citizens, whose limited number, and 
firmness might seasonably interpose against 
impetuous counsels ... How is the danger 
in all cases of interested coalitions to oppress 
the minority to be guarded against? Among 
other means by the establishment of a body 
in the government sufficiently respectable 
for its wisdom and virtue, to aid on such 
emergencies, the preponderance of justice by 
throwing its weight into that scale.” 

The Senate hasn't often lived up to Madi- 
son’s hopes for it, but it has sometimes, and 
one of the ways it does is through the fili- 
buster. A lone, filibustering senator, if he’s 
got the guts, may be able to make the whole 
country think twice before it’s carried off by 
enthusiasm or hysteria. 

Because of the South's use of the device 
to fight down civil rights legislation the fili- 
buster may now have too bad a name to 
save it. People forget that the filibuster 
didn’t prevent the passage of the great civil 
rights act legislation of the '60s. It delayed 
them. In this way it acted like the tempo- 
rary veto in the English House of Lords; in 
effect the filibuster asked the country, “Hey, 
did you really mean it with this civil rights 
legislation?” 


That angered a lot of people who wanted 
the civil rights laws on the books immedi- 
ately, people who had no patience with the 
Southern contention that much of this legis- 
lation was unconstitutional. Since then the 
courts have said they are constitutional, but 
even so they were a sharp departure from 
past practice ... such things as taking away 
the freedom to refuse to rent, sell or service 
people because of their race or religion. 

These aren't the kind of laws that should 
be passed with a 51 per cent majority. They 
are too important to slip into passage by 
seven or eight votes. The Senate’s famous 
rule XXII requires a two-thirds vote to break 
a filibuster, and that’s the kind of numbers 
needed to ensure such important laws have 
a chance of being enforced. The Reconstruc- 
tion Congress passed all kinds of civil rights 
legislation that was not only ignored but 
literally forgotten. There just wasn’t enough 
steam behind them to do more than pass 
them so that they became a kind of legisla- 
tive tokenism. 

But the filibuster and civil rights is his- 
tory. Nixon certainly doesn’t want to weaken 
the filibuster in order to pass a new civil 
rights act. He’s concerned about such mat- 
ters as the anti-ballistic missile, the draft 
and the SST. A Northern liberal can use the 
device as well as a Southern reactionary, and 
in the next couple of years the Northerners 
are going to need it more than the South- 
erners. 

The big winner in the cutting down of the 
filibuster will be the White House, which 
will need to twist fewer senatorial arms to 
get what it wants passed. That’s why Nixon’s 
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for it, and it’s why everyone who wants to see 
congressional power diminished should be for 
it. 

Killing the filibuster Is presented as a re- 
form measure. Words like modernize and ex- 
pedite are used when talking about it. As if 
the Senate is old-fashioned because the sen- 
ators talk too much. The problem is that 
half the time the senators don’t know what 
they're talking about, and eliminating the 
filibuster isn’t going to cure that. What 
might help, what might be a true moderni- 
zation would be if the congressional research 
and information gathering facilities were 
significantly enlarged. The legislative branch 
is dangerously dependent on the executive 
for too much of what it knows. 

Minor mechanical adjustment in the rules 
isn't going to make a better Congress. This 
is so of the filibuster, and of the furor over 
the seniority system. Those old coots run 
things, not because of the rules, but because 
the good guys don’t have enough votes. When 
they do have the votes seniority doesn't mat- 
ter. 

You can see that in the case of Congress- 
man John L. McMillan, the superannuatedly 
impossible gent from South Carolina who 
chairs the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. The liberals had a chance to vote 
him out but they didn't have the numbers; 
then later, they were able to clip his power 
in the committee because they constitute 
a majority. 

The last 50 years ought to have schooled 
us to watch out for reforms that promise us 
business-like procedures by strengthening 
centralized power. The problem isn’t to get 
Congress to shut up but to get them to shout 
back. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is a view quite 
similar to the one Walter Lippmann took 
in 1949. It is doubtless quite surprising 
to some that Walter Lippmann could 


have taken almost exactly the same po- 
sition on rule changes that von Hoff- 
man took in yesterday’s Post. As I say, 
I myself was very surprised, but he is 
a perceptive man, and could see the dan- 
ger to the so-called liberals who wish to 
change the processes of the Senate. 

Democracy is only a set of rules. It is 
not a state that either you have or you 
do not have; all it is is a set of rules by 
which people can work out their differ- 
ences, and of course there will always be 
differences. 

I can understand a man who expects to 
be President and sees himself in the 
White House saying, “I would like to get 
rid of that obstacle.” All Presidents have 
had that wish. Perhaps Woodrow Wilson 
is the most glaring example, Before he 
was President, he supported the right 
and function of the Senate. When he be- 
came President, and ran into the prob- 
lem of Henry Cabot Lodge and the Sen- 
ate, he deplored the fact of the Senate 
being an obstacle to his plans. 

Aside from that substantive question, 
the procedures we have followed, in my 
opinion, are the primary reason why this 
democratic government has survived as 
long as it has. No other government in 
the world today has survived as long as 
ours with even a modicum of democratic 
practice. Nearly every one of them, with 
a few exceptions of small parliamentary 
governments, which are not like ours, 
have disappeared. This problem does not 
arise in a parliamentary government; I 
remind all new Members of this body to 
make- that distinction. Parliamentary 
systems do not need this kind of a rule. 
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But with our system of a separate execu- 
tive and legislature, I submit it is most 
important that the role of the Senate as 
an institution be preserved. 

On any specific substantive issue, one 
can say this rule may be abused. All 
rules may be abused, no matter what 
they are. By and large, I submit that our 
record has been good. I am not at all 
ashamed of the record of the Senate. In 
fact, I think it has performed a great 
service to this country in being able to 
inform and influence not only its own 
Members, but the public, by calling at- 
tention to what is involved in very deeply 
divisive and complicated questions which 
have afflicted our country, and always 
will afflict a great society. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
wishes me to yield him some time. How 
much time do I have remaining, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Of course, much 
more can be said. I have spoken before. 
If the Senator from Kentucky wishes me 
to yield, I yield him my remaining 4 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

May I say that I feel some reluctance 
in following his eloquent and reasoned 
argument, and I emphasize the word 
“reasoned.” 

Mr. President, I shall vote against clo- 
ture today, and I shall vote against it 
because I support rule XXII in its pres- 
ent form. 

I have not always held this position. 
Members of the Senate may recall that 
in 1957 I joined with the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON) and in 1959 
with my then colleague from Kentucky, 
Mr. Morton, in introducing a similar 
resolution, to reduce the number of Sena- 
tors required to secure cloture from two- 
thirds to three-fifths. I do not hold that 
position now, and I shall state my rea- 
sons. 

At that time, I felt that a great body 
of our fellow citizens—the black citi- 
zens—were being deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights, and I felt it morally 
as well as constitutionally wrong. It 
seemed to me that that situation was so 
plain that it did not require extended 
debate. But all of us know that the fili- 
busters did not prevail, that the Senate 
was able to vote upon those questions, 
and between 1954 and 1968 approved the 
comprehensive provisions for securing to 
all our fellow citizens their constitutional 
rights of nondiscrimination and the equal 
protection of the law. In addition, legis- 
lation to secure economic justice has been 
enacted, although not yet fully realized. 

I hold that similarly, other controver- 
sial legislative proposals which will come 
before this body can be enacted if in 
truth they are supported by a majority 
of the people of our country. 

One situation which has caused me to 
change my mind, although I had been 
troubled before, was the situation the 
Senate faced last year in the closing days 
of the session. A number of constitu- 
tional amendments, including one which 
I believe would have changed the Fed- 
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eral structure of this country—involving 
the manner of election of the President 
and legislation of greatest importance, 
yet controversial, were before the Sen- 
ate—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time is expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have an addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yielded the Sena- 
tor all my remaining time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield the Senator from Ken- 
tucky a minute of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. We 
knew that there was no time for proper 
consideration of the measures before us. 
We saw filibusters carried on by Mem- 
bers of different persuasions. I do not 
think that the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr, Jackson) suggested that it was 
wrong, evil, arbitrary, or capricious. 
Their actions simply pointed out the 
truth that Senators of all persuasions 
know that at times legislation before the 
Senate is of such importance or of such 
a controversial nature that it must be 
fully debated and considered if great 
harm to our country is to be avoided and 
beneficial legislation assured. 

My good friend the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) suggested that the 
founders never contemplated such a pro- 
vision as rule XXII, 

In the narrowest terms he may be cor- 
rect, but they were children of the en- 
lightenment. They lived in the age of 
reason. They believed that reason would 
prevail in government. 

I believe rule XXT is necessary to keep 
available to Members of the Senate the 
opportunity to reason, the opportunity 
to appeal to reason, the opportunity to 
appeal to reason throughout the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s additional time has expired. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the balance of the time which re- 
mains before the vote. 

Let me say, at the outset, that I feel 
unequal to the task of responding to two 
such eminent Members of this body as 
the Senator from Arkansas and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, not to speak of 
the Senator from Mississippi, who also 
addressed himself to this subject a few 
minutes ago. Nevertheless, that responsi- 
bility is mine as one of the cosponsors 
of the resolution, and I shall do my best 
to discharge it. 

No one should question the fidelity of 
any Senator to this institution. I have 
not served as long as some Senators who 
have spoken, but I have been here 15 
years. I also believe in the Senate and 
= importance of its role in our political 

e. 

I recognize there is much validity to 
the argument that majority rule has not 
always been exercised in a prudent way. 
It is true that great injustices have been 
done by majorities. But, if the case is 
imperfect for majority rule, it neverthe- 
less is better than the case for rule by 
the minority. History is also replete with 
injustices done by minorities possessed of 
the power to impose their will upon the 
majority. If one had to choose between 
the two, if one had to ask which of the 
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two more closely implements democratic 
government, I would have to choose ma- 
jority rule over minority rule. 

At present, rule XXII empowers a min- 
ority of one-third plus one to govern the 
Senate. On any matter of real gravity, 
rule XXII enables the minority to gov- 
ern, Philosophically, I find that difficult 
to reconcile with my belief in democratic 
principles. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said that great and contro- 
versial issues ought not be decided by a 
mere majority—one that is quite possibly 
transient, one that might be swayed by 
the emotions of the moment. I concede 
that this argument, also, has validity. 
But, Mr. President, the resolution we 
propose does not enable a mere majority 
to decide great and controversial issues. 
The resolution would simply reduce from 
two-thirds to three-fifths the number of 
Senators present and voting required to 
limit debate. Is that such a radical prop- 
osition? Would it really change the es- 
sential character of the Senate? Does 
anyone here honestly believe that it 
would undermine the tradition of ex- 
tended debate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I would prefer to com- 
plete my statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator asked 
a question. I do. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then, the Senator from 
Arkansas does, but I do not. 

I think the traditions of the Senate 
clearly show that there is no disposition 
in this body to summarily cut off debate. 
If this resolution were adopted, it would 
still require 60 percent of the Senators 
voting to concur before any limitation on 
debate could be imposed. 

So I suggest, Mr. President, that this 
is a very prudent modification of rule 
XXII. It is brought here simply because 
history demonstrates that the present 
rule is too strict. In the past 54 years, 49 
attempts have been made to invoke 
cloture, and only eight have succeeded. 

I believe it was the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas who said that we 
should preserve the role of the Senate 
as a deliberative body, that we should 
protect the procedures of the Senate, 
since this is a unique institution, and it is 
our responsibility to safeguard the role 
it plays. I agree with that argument. But 
I suggest that the best way to safeguard 
the Senate, the best way to preserve its 
rules against the vicissitudes of the fu- 
ture, is to make a prudent change in the 
filibuster rule now. We need to relax the 
rule just enough to give us better assur- 
ance that, after extensive debate has oc- 
curred, and the needs of the country call 
for action, the Senate can reach a vote. 
Eight successful attempts in 49; that is 
not enough. 

We are simply asking for another oc- 
casion, such as that which occurred in 
1917, when the Senate was asked to ap- 
prove a bill to arm our merchant ships. 
At that time, there was no rule, no proce- 
dure for securing any limitation on de- 
bate, and the result was that a few Sena- 
tors were able to talk the bill to death. 
But the country felt that action on the 
bill was required, that the vital interests 
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of the United States were being chal- 
lenged in the Atlantic, where German 
submarines were attacking American 
merchant ships. Yet the Senate, para- 
lyzed by its own procedures, could not 
act. Then what happened, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Why, then there was a tide, a great 
upsurge of public sentiment, of public 
anger, and its focus was upon the Senate. 
Faced with overpowering public indigna- 
tion, the very Senators who previously 
had championed unlimited debate ran 
for cover; and rule XXII, establishing 
the first procedure for limiting debate 
was adopted by a near-unanimous vote 
of 76 to 3. 

I would hope that we could avoid in 
the future another deadlock and up- 
heaval that could rip our rules asunder, 
I suggest that the best way to do it, the 
best way we can insure that the essential 
character of the Senate—the right of 
extended debate, the uniqueness of our 
role—is protected against the uncertain- 
ties of the future is to make a prudent 
change in rule XXII now, so that when 
the occasion is right, when the national 
need is great, when a long and extended 
debate has taken place, it will be more 
reasonably certain that a substantial 
majority of Senators may work their 
will. That is the best way to protect the 
Senate. That is the best way to preserve 
it in its role. 

This debate commenced 25 days ago, 
and it has been said that the proponents 
of this resolution have not participated 
fully in the debate. That charge is true. 
The reason we have not participated 
more fully is that this debate has gone 
on for years and years. Every time there 
is a new Congress, we spend a month or 
more debating rule XXII. There is no 
mystery about the proposed change. 
There is no subtle mischief it can do. 
There is no argument that has not been 
propounded here a hundred times over. 
There is no Member of the Senate who 
cannot recite the arguments, pro and 
con, in his sleep. 

Twenty-five days have passed, while 
this debate contributes nothing either to 
the education of the country or the Sen- 
ate. Indeed, its very purpose is not to 
educate or instruct, but to prevent the 
Senate from working its will, from pro- 
ceeding in due course to a vote on the 
merits. We are all aware of it. That is 
why it has now become necessary to file a 
cloture motion and to ask the Senate, in 
its wisdom, to invoke a limitation on 
this debate, so that we can proceed to a 
vote on Senate Resolution 9, the long- 
pending business. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
now in the fifth week of the 92d Con- 
gress and throughout that period we 
have been engaged in a debate over the 
internal rules of the Senate. It is a de- 
bate which has not drawn the attention 
of the Nation. To many, it has seemed 
an internal matter affecting the Nation 
very little. 

But if we do not resolve this matter 
in favor of change, then the time will 
come during this session when not only 
the proponents of a certain measure, but 
the groups arrayed in favor of that 
measure in the Nation, will deeply re- 
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gret the failure of the Senate to push for 
a rules change today. 

In an age of moonwalks and malnutri- 
tion, we cannot afford to allow a hand- 
ful of Senators to forever bind the will 
of Members of this body, who represent 
a majority of the people in this Nation. 

The proposed change in the Senate 
rules is neither unreasonable nor revolu- 
tionary. It does not seek to restrict the 
opportunity for unlimited debate un- 
duly. We are merely attempting to pro- 
hibit a small group of the Members of 
this body from denying to the rest, the 
right to decide an issue by a recording 
of the yeas and nays. 

During the past decade, we have seen 
24 attempts at cloture with ouly four of 
them successful. In the 43 years before 
1960, there were only 20 attempts at 
cloture, also with four achieving suc- 
cess. The pressure of the times and the 
urgency of the issues has brought an in- 
crease in the use of the filibuster just as 
it has prompted a greater frequency of 
efforts to close off the filibuster. 

The pressures have been great and the 
failures to invoke cloture have proved 
serious for the Nation. A delay in passage 
of civil rights legislation and a delay in 
voting rights are among the offspring of 
filibusters during this decade. 

For a nation trying to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of all of its citizens for 
full and equal participation in the politi- 
cal system, these delays meant long sum- 
mers of mounting frustration. 

Beyond the immediate consequences 
of the Senate’s inability to act on a 
specific issue, there has been a general 
decline in the prestige of the Senate and 
perhaps for the first time, the vitality of 
this democratic institution has been 
openly questioned. 

We are sent here to be both representa- 
tives of our State constituencies and rep- 
resentatives of the national interest. We 
operate in the balance between majority 
rule and the protection of minority 
rights. We receive our sustenance from a 
Political system that seeks through com- 
promise and persuasion to further the 
interests of all of our citizens. 

In that process, we are rarely called 
upon to examine our own institutional 
integrity. Today we have that respon- 
sibility. It has been thrust upon us by 
a nation uneasy with the appearance of 
ineffectiveness in its leaders. 

Some 37 Senators have signed this 
motion for cloture to bring about a 
change in the rules. Many, if not all of 
us, believe that this legitimately can be 
done by simple majority vote under sec- 
tion 5 of article I of the Constitution, and 
I would hope the Vice President would 
so rule if the question were formally 
placed before him. 

The two rights of Members of the 
Senate that are critically important in 
this democracy are the right to debate 
and the right to vote. In responding to 
the needs of the Nation and to their 
constituents, Senators have correspond- 
ing responsibilities to utilize those privi- 
leges in the exploration of each issue in 
full debate and ultimately by voting a 
measure up or down. 

In this balance between the right to 
debate and the right to vote, ultimately 
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the right to vote must take precedence. 
The only matter at issue is how much of 
a majority is necessary before the right 
to debate shall give way. 

For 59 years, we have operated, often 
painfully, under a rule that requires a 
two-thirds majority. Today, with the ex- 
perience of past decades, we would take 
the reasonable and modest step of lower- 
ing that requirement to a three-fifths 
majority. 

When the times demand many more 
urgent decisions from all of our institu- 
tions, increasing the ability of the Senate 
to act decisively appears to me a thor- 
oughly rational and justifiable decision, 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate today has an opportunity to make 
significant progress in the area of con- 
gressional reform. 

After almost a month of extensive de- 
bate, the Senate will decide whether or 
not to cut off debate in order to allow a 
vote on an amendment to rule XXII. I 
will vote to end debate. 

Senate procedural rule XXII now re- 
quires the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting before 
a filibuster can be ended. 

The purpose of this rule is clear and, 
philosophically and historically speak- 
ing, laudatory. Minority rights must be 
protected and the minority must be given 
an ample opportunity to be heard. 

The Senate has maintained a tradi- 
tion of allowing lengthy debate and this 
has proven effective in protecting the 
minority against a stampeding majority. 
Walter Lippmann has said: 

If the sovereign himself may not act will- 
fully, arbitrarily, by personal prerogative, 
then no one may. His ministers may not. 
The legislature may not. Majorities may not. 
Individuals may not. Crowds may not. The 
National State may not. 


I would not be able to support an 
amendment which would permit cloture 
by a majority vote. 

However, it is also clear that rule 
XXII has been abused and the will of 
the majority thwarted on matters of 
great national concern. 

As presently constituted, rule XXII 
permits tyranny by the minority. This 
is just as unacceptable. 

All of us were elected for the primary 
purpose of legislating. In our campaigns, 
we pledged to the people that we would 
initiate legislation and that we would 
vote for or against measures of national 
and State concern. Yet one of the deep- 
est frustrations prevailing in my home 
State and elsewhere is that Government 
is impotent to act in their behalf. The 
virtually unreachable two-thirds cloture 
requirement of rule XXTI, along with the 
seniority system, has become symbolic of 
this frustration. Cloture under rule XXII 
has been attempted 49 times in 54 years 
and invoked only eight times. Fifteen 
times, three-fifths of those present and 
voting supported cloture; 24 times a 
majority of the Senate voted for cloture; 
34 times a majority of those present and 
voting favored cloture. 

Although it is, of course, difficult to 
draw the fine line between majority rule 
and minority rights, it is clear that the 
wishes of a substantial majority should 
not be permanently frustrated. I believe 


that Senator CHurcH’s amendment is an 
appropriate compromise. The amend- 
ment offers the opportunity to preserve 
Senate tradition of extended debate while 
at the same time allowing the Senate 
to do its job—to legislate—at the proper 
time. 

Reducing the required vote under 
rule XXII from two-thirds to three-fifths 
ensures continued minority protection 
while lessening the possibility of abuse. 

It is my hope that this reasonable 
reform will be adopted and that cloture 
will be invoked today in order to give the 
Senate an opportunity to vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH, I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I just want to make the 
observation that if the proponents would 
see fit to adopt my amendment to their 
amendment, I think we would have clo- 
ture, we would have progress, and we 
would have assured genuine bipartisan- 
ship in this very serious matter. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator for 
his observation, and I only want to note 
that 51 Senators have affixed their names 
to this resolution, it already stands en- 
dorsed by a constitutional majority made 
up from both sides of the aisle. Thus I 
hope that if we cannot make it on this 
vote, we will soon come to a cloture vote 
that will enable the Senate to proceed to 
a final vote on the merits of a rule that 
the majority should be entitled to pass 
upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time has 
now expired. 

Pursuant to rule XXII and the hour 
of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the pending clo- 
ture motion which will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
Resolution (S. Res. 9) amending Rule XXII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate with 
respect to the limitation of debate. 

FRANK CHURCH, JAMES PEARSON, WM. B. 
SAXBE, ROBERT Tarr, Jr., Hues Scorr, 
JACOB JAVITS, ROBERT GRIFFIN, CLIFFORD 
P. Case, J. GLENN BEALL, Jr., MIKE 
MANSFIELD. 

EpWARD KENNEDY, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., STUART 
SYMINGTON, THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
Parmi A. HART, JOHN V., TUNNEY, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, ADLAI STEVENSON, 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. 


, DANIEL 
INOUYE, GEORGE MCGOVERN, HAROLD E. 
HUGHES, CLINTON P, ANDERSON, ALAN 
CRANSTON, JOHN O. PASTORE. 

VANCE HARTKE, CHARLES H. PERCY, 
THOMAS MCINTYRE, GAYLORD NELSON, 
LLOYD BENTSEN, WALTER F, MONDALE, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, HENRY M, JACKSON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under rule 
XXII, the Chair directs the clerk to call 
the roll to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 


Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 


McClellan 
McGovern 
Miller 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland Mondale 
Ellender Montoya 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYE), the Senator from California 
(Mr, Cranston), the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr, Inouye), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr, METCALF), and the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) are neces- 
Sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr, McGee), the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE), and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan) is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Under the previous order, beginning 
with the yea-and-nay vote and continu- 
ing throughout that vote until the results 
are announced, the Sergeant at Arms is 
directed to clear the floor of all clerks of 
Senators with one exception, that one 
exception being Mr. Wes Barthelmes, 
who is an assistant to the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 

The question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate shall be brought to a 
close? 

The yeas and nays are mandatory un- 
der the rule, and theclerk willcalltheroll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICEK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I would vote “yea.” 
My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Attorr), would vote 
“yea.” The Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER), would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
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(Mr. Bay), the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Cranston), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), and the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE), and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. JorpAN) is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. President, on this vote, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGes) has 
a pair with the Senators from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) and Hawaii (Mr. Fone). If 
they were present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay,” 
and the Senators from Utah and Hawaii 
would each vote “yea.” 

Also, Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN) has a 
pair with the Senators from Montana 
(Mr, Metcatr) and New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre). If they were present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ators from Montana and New Hampshire 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senators from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) 
and Maine (Mr. Muskie) have pairs 
with the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska). If they were present, the Sen- 
ators from Indiana and Maine would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “nay.” 

Finally, Mr. President, the Senators 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) and Cali- 
fornia (Mr. CrANsTON) are paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munopt). If they were present and voting, 
the Senators from Hawaii and California 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tow- 
ER) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monprt) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fonc) and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) are paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii and 
the Senator from Utah would each vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. AtLtotr) and that of the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) has been pre- 
viously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH) and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) are paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. HrusxKa). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana and the Senator from Maine 
would each vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) and the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) are paired 
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with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munt). If present and voting, the 
Senator from California and the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii would each vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 48, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 6 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 


NAYS—37 


Dole 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Jordan, Idaho 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Dominick, for 


NOT VOTING—14 


Inouye 
Jordan, N.C. 
McGee 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 


Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Wiliams 


Long 
McClellan 


Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
Young 


Allott 
Bayh 
Cranston 
Fong 


Moss 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Tower 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote, 
the yeas are 48 and the nays 37. 

Two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting not having voted in the affirm- 
ative, the motion is rejected. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, a vote 
for cloture at the present time is in effect 
a vote in favor of the three-fifths pro- 
posal. I voted against cloture because I 
am convinced that the present two-thirds 
rule is in the best interests of the Senate 
and of the country. 

The indictment raised against the two- 
thirds rule, however well intentioned, is 
unfortunately misdirected. To my knowl- 
edge, no measure which enjoyed genu- 
ine—as opposed to apparent—majority 
support in the Nation has ever failed to 
pass because of rule XXII in its present 
form. A number of important bills have 
been delayed, to be sure, but there is none 
which was not better for the delay. This 
is not to deny that the present rule, like 
all rules, has been abused in the past; 
and it may be abused in the future. But 
if it is abused in the future, many who 
now support it will vote for a change. 

It is true that democracy in the final 
analysis must rest on majority rule. But 
nothing in human experience recom- 
mends, and certainly nothing in the Con- 
stitution requires, that we embrace a 
mindless majoritarianism. President Jef- 
ferson said in his first inaugural address: 

The will of the majority is in all cases to 
prevail, but that will, to be rightful, must 
be reasonable. 
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The ultimate purpose of the two-thirds 
rule is not to thwart majority rule, but 
to keep the majority reasonable. The 
right—as opposed to the power—of the 
majority to rule rests on its ability to 
acquire the consent of the minority. 
When a majority chooses to rule by force 
rather than by consent, or when a mi- 
nority refuses to grant its consent when 
it is justly asked for, representative gov- 
ernment faces a crisis which can lead to 
tyranny or to civil war. It is the avoid- 
ance of such a crisis that the two-thirds 
rule is ultimately dedicated. But this high 
purpose imposes an obligation upon those 
who seek the protection of rule XXTI to 
use it prudently and with restraint, re- 
serving its invocation for measures of 
the gravest national importance. By the 
same token, Members of a would-be ma- 
jority must pay heed to the right of the 
minority to demand reasonable conces- 
sions. 

It will be argued, of course, that the 
three-fifths proposal will adequately pro- 
tect minority interests. My study of the 
problem, however, convinces me that 
three-fifths would be an inadequate safe- 
guard for the right we seek to protect. 

In practice, because of necessary ab- 
sences, three-fifths of those present and 
voting will often mean barely more— 
and sometimes less—than a simple ma- 
jority of the Senate as a whole. Further— 
and this is ultimately more important— 
I have yet to hear an argument against 
the present two-thirds rule which could 
not with equal force be applied to the 
three-fifths proposal were it to be adopt- 
ed. Although some proponents of the 
three-fifths measure will deny it, adop- 
tion of the three-fifths rule at the pres- 
ent time would be a fatal step down the 
road toward cloture by simple majority. 
And when that day arrives, the distinc- 
tive deliberative character of the Senate 
will have been destroyed, and, with it, 
one of the bulwarks of the American con- 
stitutional system. 

The defenders of the two-thirds rule 
are frequently depicted as reactionary 
gadflies on the hide of progress. By con- 
trast, the proponents of three-fifths or 
simple majority cloture are commonly 
cast in the role of enlightened reformers. 
But even a cursory glance at the history 
of the Senate will demonstrate the fal- 
sity of this convenient compartmentali- 
zation of opponents and proponents, For 
one thing, the filibuster has in recent 
years been used with greater effective- 
ness by liberals than it has been by con- 
servatives. For another, the greatest Sen- 
ate liberals of this century—I have in 
mind George Norris and Robert LaFol- 
lette—wisely and steadfastly opposed 
shortsighted attempts to diminish the 
right of extended debate in the Senate. 
They did so, I might add, in the full 
knowledge that rule XXII might some- 
times work to their own disadvantage. 
They did so, in short, because they 
thought it in the best interests of the 
Senate and of the Nation. 

It is true that most liberals today will 
be found on the side of the three-fifths 
proposal; some, indeed, go to the extreme 
of advocating cloture by simple majority. 
In so doing, they have fallen into a kind 
of ideological lock-step, preferring the 
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logical consistency of an abstraction to 
the prudent restraints of commonsense. 
In so doing, they ignore the teaching of 
the most famous expositor of liberal ideas 
of his generation, Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
who has written that “the filibuster un- 
der the present rules of the Senate con- 
forms with the essential spirit of the 
American Constitution. It is one of the 
very strongest practical guarantees we 
possess for preserving the rights which 
are in the Constitution.” 

The ultimate test of the Senate is 
neither the speed with which it passes 
laws, nor the quantity of laws it passes. 
The true test of the Senate, rather, is the 
ultimate wisdom of its decisions. I believe 
that Congress in general and the Senate 
in particular have suffered in recent 
years from a tendency to embrace ill- 
considered legislative proposals. Indeed, 
among the most commonly heard com- 
plaints these days across the land—it 
can even be heard at the White House— 
is that the Federal Government has un- 
dertaken too much. The pressing need at 
the present hour, it seems to me, is not 
for more laws, but for better laws. Rule 
XXII in its present form is one of the 
few devices at our disposal for seeing to 
it that the counsels of prudence can pre- 
vail over the thoughtlessness of haste. 
The two-thirds rule, of course, cannot 
possibly guarantee that all, or even most, 
legislation will be as well-considered as 
it ought to be. But it can serve as a salu- 
tary restraint upon hasty action and ill- 
considered schemes. It can serve to 
moderate passions, It can serve to keep 
majorities reasonable and minorities 
contented. It can serve to restore the dis- 
tinctive character of what has been justly 
called the world’s greatest deliberative 
body. 

It is commonplace to remark that 
these are troubled times. Many citizens 
are understandably perplexed by the 
variety and complexity of the problems 
which beset the Nation. Some, unfortu- 
nately, seem to have lost confidence in 
the capacity of government to solve 
them. But the reasons for this loss of 
confidence have less to do with the fail- 
lure of Congress to enact numerous laws 
than they have to do with the failure 
of Congress to enact wise laws. Given 
the confusion which abounds in the land 
today, and given the passions which may 
at any moment ignite, this is hardly the 
time to speed up a process that already 
suffers from the evils of excessive haste. 
It is time, rather, to take stock, to pro- 
ceed cautiously. The two-thirds rule is 
at present a necessary means to that end. 

It is worthy of note, I think, that the 
respected New Republic, in a principled 
and forthright editorial in its February 
20 issue, defends the present two-thirds 
rule. I concur in the spirit which 
prompted that editorial and enjoin my 
colleagues, liberal and conservative alike, 
to pay heed to its arguments. In partic- 
ular, I enjoin my liberal friends to heed 
its argument, for, unless they are careful, 
they may find themselves permanently 
on the short end of the cloture stick. If 
the three-fifths proposal carries, the 
liberals may soon find that they have 
won a Pyrrhic victory. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of a bet- 
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ter way to close my remarks than to 
quote from the concluding paragraph of 
the New Republic editorial: 


The filibuster could be destructive, if used 
indiscriminately by incontinent men, or if 
no majority, however large, were sufficient 
to overcome it. But all the institutions and 
devices of our government, not alone the 
filibuster, have it in them to destroy every- 
thing else in the process, once restraint and 
ultimate civility are gone. And the power of 
& majority that is large enough and, what is 
more important, that is confident of the va- 
lidity of its purposes and correspondingly 
determined, is ensured by the present Sen- 
ate rule, under which cloture can be im- 
posed by a two-thirds majority of members 
present and voting. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, with a time lim- 
itation of 3 minutes attached thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REFERRAL OF PRESIDENT’S MES- 
SAGE ON HEALTH AND HOSPI- 
TALIZATION (H. DOC. NO. 92-49) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message at 
the desk from the President of the United 
States on health and hospitalization be 
jointly referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In the last twelve months alone, Amer- 
ica’s medical bill went up eleven percent, 
from $63 to $70 billion. In the last ten 
years, it has climbed 170 percent, from 
the $26 billion level in 1960. Then we 
were spending 5.3 percent of our Gross 
National Product on health; today we 
devote almost 7% of our GNP to health 
expenditures. 

This growing investment in health has 
been led by the Federal Government. In 
1960, Washington spent $3.5 billion on 
medical needs—13 percent of the total. 
This year it will spend $21 billion—or 
about 30 percent of the nation’s spending 
in this area. 

But what are we getting for all this 
money? 

For most Americans, the result of our 
expanded investment has been more 
medical care and care of higher quality. 
A profusion of impressive new tech- 
niques, powerful new drugs, and splendid 
new facilities has developed over the past 
decade. During that same time, there has 
been a six percent drop in the number of 
days each year that Americans are dis- 
abled. Clearly there is much that is right 
with American medicine. 

But there is also much that is wrong. 

One of the biggest problems is that 
fully 60 percent of the growth in medical 
expenditures in the last ten years has 
gone not for additional services but 
merely to meet price inflation. Since 
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1960, medical costs have gone up twice 
as fast as the cost of living. Hospital 
costs have risen five times’as fast as other 
prices. For growing numbers of Ameri- 
cans, the cost of care is becoming pro- 
hibitive. And even those who can afford 
most. care may find themselves impoy- 
erished by a catastrophic medical ex- 
penditure. 

The shortcomings of our health care 
system are manifested in other ways as 
well. For some Americans—especially 
those who live in remote rural areas or 
in the inner city—care is simply not 
available. The quality of medicine varies 
widely with geography and income. Pri- 
mary care physicians and outpatient fa- 
cilities are in short supply in many areas, 
and most of our people have trouble ob- 
taining medical attention on short no- 
tice. Because we pay so little attention 
to preventing disease and treating it 
early, too many people get sick and need 
intensive treatment. 

Our record, then, is not as good as it 
should be. Costs have skyrocketed but 
values have not kept pace. We are in- 
vesting more of our nation’s resources in 
the health of our people but we are not 
getting a full return on our investment. 

BUILDING A NATIONAL HEALTH STRATEGY 

Things do not have to be this way. We 
can change these conditions—indeed, we 
must change them if we are to fulfill 
our promise as a nation. Good health 
care should be readily available to all 
of our citizens. 

It will not be easy for our nation to 
achieve this goal. It will be impossible 
to achieve it without a new sense of pur- 
pose and a new spirit of discipline. That 
is why I am calling today not only for 
new programs and not merely for more 
money but for something more—for a 
new approach which is equal to the com- 
plexity of our challenges. I am calling 
today for a new National Health Strat- 
egy that will marshal a variety of forces 
in a coordinated assault on a variety of 
problems. 

This new strategy should be built on 
four basic principles. 

1. Assuring Equal Access. Although the 
Federal Government should be viewed as 
only one of several partners in this re- 
forming effort, it does bear a special re- 
sponsibility to help all citizens achieve 
equal access to our health care system. 
Just as our National Government has 
moved to provide equal opportunity in 
areas such as education, employment and 
voting, so we must now work to expand 
the opportunity for all citizens to obtain 
a decent standard of medical care. We 
must do all we can to remove any racial, 
economic, social or geographic barriers 
which now prevent any of our citizens 
from obtaining adequate health protec- 
tion. For without good health, no man 
can fully utilize his other opportunities. 

2. Balancing Supply and Demand. It 
does little good, however, to increase the 
demand for care unless we also increase 
the supply. Helping more people pay for 
more care does little good unless more 
care is available. This axiom was ignored 
when Medicaid and Medicare were cre- 
ated—and the nation paid a high price 
for that error. The expectations of many 
beneficiaries were not met and a severe 
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inflation in medical costs was com- 
pounded. 

Rising demand should not be a source 
of anxiety in our country. It is, after all, 
a sign of our success in achieving equal 
opportunity, a measure of our effective- 
ness in reducing the barriers to care. But 
since the Federal Government is helping 
to remove those barriers, it also has a 
responsibility for what happens after 
they are reduced. We must see to it that 
our approach to health problems is a 
balanced approach. We must be sure that 
our health care system is ready and able 
to welcome its new clients. 

3. Organizing for Efficiency. As we 
move toward these goals, we must rec- 
ognize that we cannot simply buy our 
way to better medicine. We have already 
been trying that too long. We have been 
persuaded, too often, that the plan that 
costs the most will help the most—and 
too often we have been disappointed. 

We cannot be accused of having un- 
derfinanced our medical system—not by 
a long shot. We have, however, spent 
this money poorly—re-enforcing inequi- 
ties and rewarding inefficiencies and 
placing the burden of greater new de- 
mands on the same old system which 
could not meet the old ones. 

The toughest question we face then is 
not how much we should spend but how 
we should spend it. It must be our goal 
not merely to finance a more expensive 
medical system but to organize a more 
efficient one. 

There are two particularly useful ways 
of doing this: 

A. Emphasizing Health Maintenance. 
In most cases our present medical sys- 
tem operates episodically—people come 
to it in moments of distress—when they 
require its most expensive services. Yet 
both the system and those it serves 
would be better off if less expensive serv- 
ices could be delivered on a more regular 
basis. 

If more of our resources were invested 
in preventing sickness and accidents, 
fewer would have to be spent on costly 
cures. If we gave more attention to treat- 
ing illness in its early stages, then we 
would be less troubled by acute disease. 
In short, we should build a true “health” 
system—and not a “sickness” system 
alone. We should work to maintain 
health and not merely to restore it. 

B. Preserving Cost Consciousness. ‘As 
we determine just who should bear the 
various costs of health care, we should 
remember that only as people are aware 
of those costs will they be motivated to 
reduce them. When consumers pay vir- 
tually nothing for services and when, at 
the same time, those who provide services 
know that all their costs will also be met, 
then neither the consumer nor the pro- 
vider has an incentive to use the system 
efficiently. When that happens, unneces- 
sary demand can multiply, scarce re- 
sources can be squandered and the short- 
age of services can become even more 
acute. 

Those who are hurt the most by such 
developments are often those whose 
medical needs are most pressing. While 
costs should never be a barrier to pro- 
viding needed care, it is important that 
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we preserve some element of cost con- 
sciousness within our medical system. 

4. Building on Strengths. We should 
also avoid holding the whole of our 
health care system responsible for fail- 
ures in some of its parts. There is a 
natural temptation in dealing with any 
complex problem to say: “Let us wipe 
the slate clean and tart from scratch.” 
But to do this—to dismantle our entire 
health insurance system, for example— 
would be to ignore those important parts 
of the system which have provided useful 
service. While it would be wrong to ignore 
any weaknesses in our present system, 
it would be equally wrong to sacrifice its 
strengths. 

One of those strengths is the diversity 
of our system—and the range of choice it 
therefore provides to doctors and patients 
alike. I believe the public will always 
be better served by a pluralistic system 
than by a monolithic one, by a system 
which creates many effective centers of 
responsibility—both public and private— 
rather than one that concentrates au- 
thority in a single governmental source. 

This does not mean that we must 
allow each part of the system to go its 
own independent way, with no sense of 
common purpose. We must encourage 
greater cooperation and build better co- 
ordination—but not by fostering uni- 
formity and eliminating choice. One ef- 
fective way of influencing the system is 
by structuring incentives which reward 
people for helping to achieve national 
goals without forcing their decisions or 
dictating the way they are carried out. 
The American people have always shown 
a unique capacity to move toward com- 
mon goals in varied ways. Our efforts to 
reform health care in America will be 
more effective if they build on this 
strength. 

These, then, are certain cardinal prin- 
ciples on which our National Health 
Strategy should be built. To implement 
this strategy, I now propose for the 
consideration of the Congress the fol- 
lowing six point program. It begins with 
measures designed to increase and im- 
prove the supply of medical care and 
concludes with a program which will help 
people pay for the care they require. 

A. REORGANIZING THE DELIVERY OF SERVICE 

In recent years, a new method for de- 
livering health services has achieved 
growing respect. This new approach has 
two essential attributes. It brings to- 
gether a comprehensive range of medical 
services in a single organization so that 
a patient is assured of convenient access 
to all of them. And it provides needed 
services for a fixed contract fee which is 
paid in advance by all subscribers. 

Such an organization can have a 
variety of forms and names and sponsors. 
One of the strengths of this new concept, 
in fact, is its great flexibility. The gen- 
eral term which has been applied to all 


of these units is “HMO”—‘‘Health Main- 
tenance Organization.” 


The most important advantage of 
Health Maintenance Organizations is 
that they increase the value of the sery- 
ices a consumer receives for each health 
dollar. This happens, first, because such 
organizations provide a strong financial 
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incentive for better preventive care and 
for greater efficiency. 

Under traditional systems, doctors and 
hospitals are paid, in effect, on a piece 
work basis. The more illnesses they 
treat—and the more service they ren- 
der—the more their income rises. This 
does not mean, of course, that they do 
any less than their very best to make 
people well. But it does mean that there 
is no economic incentive for them to con- 
centrate on keeping people healthy. 

A fixed-price contract for comprehen- 
sive care reverses this illogical incentive. 
Under this arrangement, income grows 
not with the number of days a person is 
sick but with the number of days he is 
‘well. HMO’s therefore have a strong 
financial interest in preventing illness, 
or, failing that, in treating it in its early 
stages, promoting a thorough recovery, 
and preventing any recurrence. Like 
doctors in ancient China, they are paid 
to keep their clients healthy. For them, 
economic interests work to re-enforce 
their professional interests. 

At the same time, HMO’s are moti- 
vated to function more efficiently. When 
providers are paid retroactively for each 
of their services, inefficiencies can often 
be subsidized. Sometimes, in fact, in- 
efficiency is rewarded—as when a 
patient who does not need to be hospital- 
ized is treated in a hospital so that he 
can collect on his insurance. On the other 
hand, if an HMO is wasteful of time or 
talent or facilities, it cannot pass those 
extra costs on to the consumer or to an 
insurance company. Its budget for the 
year is determined in advance by the 
number of its subscribers. From that 
point on it is penalized for going over its 
budget and rewarded for staying un- 
der it. 

In an HMO, in other words, cost con- 
sciousness is fostered. Such an organiza- 
tion cannot afford to waste resources— 
that costs more money in the short run. 
But neither can it afford to economize 
in ways which hurt patients—for that 
increases long-run expenses. 

The HMO also organizes medical re- 
sources in a way that is more convenient 
for patients and more responsive to their 
needs. There was a time when every 
housewife had to go to a variety of shops 
and markets and pushcarts to buy her 
family’s groceries. Then along came the 
supermarket—making her shopping 
chores much easier and also giving her a 
wider range of choice and lower prices. 
The HMO provides similar advantages in 
the medical field. Rather than forcing the 
consumer to thread his way through a 
complex maze of separate services and 
specialists, it makes a full range of re- 
sources available through a single orga- 
nization—often at a single top—and 
makes it more likely that the right com- 
bination of resources will be utilized. 

Because a team can often work more 
efficiently than isolated individuals, each 
doctor’s energies go further in a Health 
Maintenance Organization—twice as far 
according to some studies. At the same 
time, each patient retains the freedom 
to choose his own personal doctor. In ad- 
dition, services can more easily be made 
available at night and on weekends in an 
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HMO. Because many doctors often use 
the same facilities and equipment and 
can share the expense of medical assist- 
ants and business personnel, overhead 
costs can be sharply curtailed. Physicians 
benefit from the stimulation that comes 
from working with fellow professionals 
who can share their problems, appreciate 
their accomplishments and readily offer 
their counsel and assistance. HMO’s offer 
doctors other advantages as well, includ- 
ing a more regular work schedule, better 
opportunities for continuing education, 
lesser financial risks upon first entering 
practice, and generally lower rates for 
malpractice insurance. 

Some seven million Americans are now 
enrolled in HMO’s—and the number is 
growing. Studies show that they are re- 
ceiving high quality care at a significant- 
ly lower cost—as much as one-fourth to 
one-third lower than traditional care in 
some areas. They go to hospitals less 
often and they spend less time there when 
they go. Days spent in the hospital each 
year for those who belong to HMO'’s are 
only three-fourths of the national aver- 
age. 
Patients and practitioners alike are 
enthusiastic about this organizational 
concept. So is this administration. That 
is why we proposed legislation last March 
to enable medicare recipients to join such 
programs. That is why I am now making 
the following additional recommenda- 
tions: 

1. We should require public and pri- 
vate health insurance plans to allow 
beneficiaries to use their plan to purchase 
membership in a Health Maintenance 
Organization when one is available. 
When, for example, a union and an em- 
ployer negotiate a contract which in- 
cludes health insurance for all workers, 
each worker should have the right to 
apply the actuarial value of his coverage 
toward the purchase of a fixed price, 
health maintenance program. Similarly, 
both medicare and the new. Family 
Health Insurance Plan for the poor 
which I will set out later in this message 
should provide an HMO option. 

2. To help new HMO'’s get started— 
an expensive and complicated task—we 
should establish a new $23 million pro- 
gram of planning grants to aid potential 
sponsors—in both the private and public 
sector. 

3. At the same time, we should provide 
additional support to help sponsors raise 
the necessary capital, construct needed 
facilities, and sustain initial operating 
deficits until they achieve an enrollment 
which allows them to pay their own way. 
For this purpose, I propose a program of 
Federal loan guarantees which will en- 
able private sponsors to raise some $300 
million in private loans during the first 
year of the program. 

4, Other barriers to the development 
of HMO’s include archaic laws in 22 
States which prohibit or limit the group 
practice of medicine and laws in most 
States which prevent doctors from dele- 
gating certain responsibilities (like giv- 
ing injections) to their assistants. To 
help remove such barriers, I am instruct- 
ing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to develop a model statute 


which the States themselves can adopt 
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to correct these anomalies. In addition, 
the Federal Government will facilitate 
the development of HMO’s in all States 
by entering into contracts with them to 
provide service to medicare recipients 
and other Federal beneficiaries who elect 
such programs. Under the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution, these con- 
tracts will operate to preempt any incon- 
sistent State statutes. 

Our program to promote the use of 
HMO’s is only one of the efforts we will 
be making to encourage a more efficient 
organization of our health care system. 
We will take other steps in this direc- 
tion, including stronger efforts to cap- 
italize on new technological develop- 
ments. 

In recent years medical scientists, en- 
gineers, industrialists, and management 
experts have developed many new tech- 
niques for improving the efficiency and 
effectiveness of health care. These ad- 
vances include automated devices for 
measuring and recording body functions 
such as blood flow and the electrical 
activity of the heart, for performing lab- 
oratory tests and making the results 
readily available to the doctor, and for 
reducing the time required to obtain a 
patient’s medical history. Methods have 
also been devised for using computers 
in diagnosing diseases, for monitoring 
and diagnosing patients from remote lo- 
cations, for keeping medical records and 
generally for restructuring the layout 
and administration of hospitals and 
other care centers. The results of early 
tests for such techniques have been most 
promising. If-new developments can be 
widely implemented, they can help us 
deliver more effective, more efficient care 
at lower prices. 

The hospital and outpatient clinic of 
tomorrow may well bear little resem- 
blance to today’s facility. We must make 
every effort to see that its full promise 
is realized. I am therefore directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to focus research in the field of 
health care services on new techniques 
for improving the productivity of our 
medical system. The Department will 
establish pilot experiments and demon- 
stration projects in this area, disseminate 
the results of this work, and encourage 
the health industry and the medical pro- 
fession to bring such techniques into 
full and effective use in the health care 
centers of the nation. 

B. MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF 
AREAS 

Americans who live in remote rural 
areas or in urban poverty neighborhoods 
often have special difficulty obtaining 
adequate medical care. On the average, 
there is now one doctor for every 630 
persons in America. But in over one- 
third of our counties the number of doc- 
tors per capita is less than one-third that 
high. In over 130 counties, comprising 
over eight percent of our land area, there 
are no private doctors at all—and the 
number of such counties is growing. 

A similar problem exists in our center 
cities. In some areas of New York for 
example, there is one private doctor for 
every 200 persons but in other areas the 
ratio is one to 12,000. Chicago’s inner 
city neighborhoods have some 1,700 
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fewer physicians today than they had 
ten years ago. 

How can we attract more doctors— 
and better facilities—into these scarcity 
areas? I propose the following actions: 

1. We should encourage Health Main- 
tenance Organizations to locate in scar- 
city areas. To this end, I propose a $22 
million program of direct Federal grants 
and loans to help offset the special risks 
and special costs which such projects 
would entail. 

2. When necessary, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should supplement these efforts 
by supporting out-patient clinics in 
areas which still are underserved. These 
units can build on the experience of the 
Neighborhood Health Centers experi- 
ment which has now been operating 
for several years. These facilities would 
serve as a base on which full HMO’s— 
operating under other public or private 
direction—could later be established. 

I have also asked the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
velop ways in which the Veterans Ad- 
ministration medical system can be used 
to supplement local medical resources in 
scarcity areas. 

3. A series of new area Health Edu- 
cation Centers should also be estab- 
lished in places which are medically 
underserved—as the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education has recom- 
mended. These centers would be satel- 
lites of existing medical and other 
health science schools; typically, they 
could be built around a community hos- 
pital, a clinic or an HMO which is al- 
ready in existence. Each would provide 
a valuable teaching center for new health 
professionals, a focal point for the con- 
tinuing education of experienced per- 
sonnel, and a base for providing sophis- 
ticated medical services which would not 
otherwise be available in these areas. I 
am requesting that up to $40 million be 
made available for this program in Fis- 
cal Year 1972. 

4. We should also find ways of com- 
pensating—and even rewarding—doc- 
tors and nurses who move to scarcity 
areas, despite disadvantages such as 
lower income and poorer facilities. 

As one important step in this direc- 
tion, I am proposing that our expand- 
ing loan programs for medical students 
include a new forgiveness provision for 
graduates who practice in a scarcity 
area, especially those who specialize in 
primary care skills that are in short sup- 
ply. 

In addition, I will request $10 million 
to implement the Emergency Health 
Personnel Act. Such funds will enable 
us to mobilize a new National Health 
Service Corps, made up largely of dedi- 
cated and public-spirited young health 
professionals who will serve in areas 
which are now plagued by critical man- 
power shortages. 

C. MEETING THE PERSONNEL NEEDS OF OUR 

GROWING MEDICAL SYSTEM 

Our proposals for encouraging HMO’s 
and for serving scarcity areas will help 
us use medical manpower more effec- 
tively. But it is also important that we 
produce more health professionals and 
that we educate more of them to perform 
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critically needed services. I am recom- 
mending a number of measures to ac- 
complish these purposes. 

1. First, we must use new methods for 
helping to finance medical education. In 
the past year, over half of the nation’s 
medical schools have declared that they 
are in “financial distress” and have ap- 
plied for special Federal assistance to 
meet operating deficits. 

More money is needed—but it is also 
important that this money be spent in 
new ways. Rather than treating the 
symptoms of distress in a piecemeal and 
erratic fashion, we must rationalize our 
system of financial aid for medical edu- 
cation so that the schools can make in- 
telligent plans for regaining a sound fi- 
nancial position. 

I am recommending, therefore, that 
much of our present aid to schools of 
medicine, dentistry and osteopathy— 
along with $60 million in new money— 
be provided in the form of so-called 
“capitation grants,” the size of which 
would be determined by the number of 
students the school graduates. I recom- 
mend that the capitation grant level be 
set at $6,000 per graduate. 

A capitation grant system would mean 
that a school would know in advance how 
much Federal money it could count on. 
It would allow an institution to make 
its own long-range plans as to how it 
would use these monies. It would mean 
that we could eventually phase out our 
emergency assistance programs. 

By rewarding output—rather than 
subsidizing input—this new aid system 
would encourage schools to educate more 
students and to educate them more effi- 
ciently. Unlike formulas which are geared 
to the annual number of enrollees, cap- 
itation grants would provide a strong 
incentive for schools to shorten their cur- 
riculum from four years to three—in line 
with another sound recommendation of 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. For then, the same sized school 
would qualify for as much as one-third 
more money each year, since each of its 
graduating classes would be one-third 
larger. 

This capitation grant program should 
be supplemented by a program of special 
project grants to help achieve special 
goals. These grants would support efforts 
such as improving planning and manage- 
ment, shortening curriculums, expanding 
enrollments, team training of physicians 
and allied health personnel, and starting 
HMO'’s for local populations. 

In addition, I believe that Federal sup- 
port dollars for the construction of med- 
ical education facilities can be used more 
effectively. I recommend that the five 
current programs in this area be con- 
solidated into a single, more flexible grant 
authority and that a new program of 
guaranteed loans and other financial aids 
be made available to generate over $500 
million in private construction loans in 
the coming Fiscal Year—five times the 
level of our current construction grant 
program. 

Altogether, these efforts to encourage 
and facilitate the expansion of our med- 
ical schools should produce a 50 percent 
increase in medical school graduates by 
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1975. We must set that as our goal and 
we must see that it is accomplished. 

2. The Federal Government should 
also establish special support programs 
to help low income students enter med- 
ical and dental schools. I propose that 
our scholarship grant program for these 
students be almost doubled—from $15 to 
$29 million. At the same time, this ad- 
ministration would modify its proposed 
student loan programs to meet better the 
needs of medical students. To help alle- 
viate the concern of low income students 
that such a loan might become an im- 
possible burden if they fail to graduate 
from medical school, we will request 
authority to forgive loans where such 
action is appropriate. 

3. One of the most promising ways to 
expand the supply of medical care and 
to reduce its costs is through a greater 
use of allied health personnel, especially 
those who work as physicians’ and den- 
tists’ assistants, nurse pediatric practi- 
tioners, and nurse midwives. Such per- 
sons are trained to perform tasks which 
must otherwise be performed by doctors 
themselves, even though they do not re- 
quire the skills of a doctor. Such assist- 
ance frees a physician to focus his skills 
where they are most needed and often 
allows him to treat many additional pa- 
tients. 

I recommend that our allied health 
personnel training programs be ex- 
panded by 50% over 1971 levels, to $29 
million, and that $15 million of this 
amount be devoted to training physi- 
cians’ assistants. We will also encourage 
medical schools to train future doctors in 
the proper use of such assistants and we 
will take the steps I described earlier to 
eliminate barriers to their use in the laws 
of certain States. 

In addition, this administration will 
expand nationwide the current MEDIHC 
program—an experimental effort to en- 
courage servicemen and women with 
medical training to enter civilian medi- 
cal professions when they leave military 
duty. Of the more than 30,000 such per- 
sons who leave military service each 
year, two-thirds express an interest in 
staying in the health field but only about 
one-third finally do so. Our goal is to in- 
crease the number who enter civilian 
health employment by 2,500 per year for 
the next five years. At the same time, the 
Veterans Administration will expand the 
number of health trainees in VA facili- 
ties from 49,000 in 1970 to over 53,000 in 
1972. 

D. A SPECIAL PROBLEM: MALPRACTICE SUITS 

AND MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 


One reason consumers must pay more 
for health care and health insurance 
these days is the fact that most doctors 
are paying much more for the insurance 
they must buy to protect themselves 
against claims of malpractice. For the 
past. five years, malpractice insurance 
rates have gone up an average of 10 per- 
cent a year—a fact which reflects both 
the growing number of malpractice 
claims and the growing size of settle- 
ments. Many doctors are having trouble 
obtaining any malpractice insurance. 

The climate of fear which is created by 
the growing menace of malpractice suits 
also affects the quality of medical treat- 
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ment. Often it forces doctors to practice 
inefficient, defensive medicine—ordering 
unnecessary tests and treatments solely 
for the sake of appearance. It discourages 
the use of physicians’ assistants, inhibits 
that free discussion of cases which can 
contribute so much to better care, and 
makes it harder to establish a relation- 
ship of trust between doctors and pa- 
tients. 

The consequences of the malpractice 
problem are profound. It must be con- 
fronted soon and it must be confronted 
effectively—but that will be no simple 
matter. For one thing, we need to know 
far more than we presently do about this 
complex problem. 

I am therefore directing—as a first 
step in dealing with this danger—that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare promptly appoint and convene 
a Commission on Medical Malpractice to 
undertake an intensive program of re- 
search and analysis in this area. The 
Commission membership should repre- 
sent the health professions and health 
institutions, the legal profession, the in- 
surance industry, and the general public. 
Its report—which should include specific 
recommendations for dealing with this 
problem—should be submitted by March 
1, 1972. 

E. NEW ACTIONS TO PREVENT ILLNESSES AND 
ACCIDENTS 

We often invest our medical resources 
as if an ounce of cure were worth a 
pound of prevention. We spend vast sums 
to treat illnesses and accidents that could 
be avoided for a fraction of those ex- 
penditures. We focus our attention on 
making people well rather than keeping 
people well, and—as a result—both our 
health and our pocketbooks are poorer. 
A new National Health Strategy should 
assign a much higher priority to the work 
of prevention. 

As we have already seen, Health Main- 
tenance Organizations can do a great 
deal to help in this effort. In addition to 
encouraging their growth, I am also 
recommending a number of further 
measures through which we can take the 
offensive against the long-range causes 
of illnesses and accidents. 

1. To begin with, we must reaffirm— 
and expand—the Federal commitment 
to biomedical research. Our approach to 
research support should be balanced— 
with strong efforts in a variety of fields. 
Two critical areas, however, deserve 
special attention. 

The first of these is cancer. In the next 
year alone, 650,000 new cases of cancer 
will be diagnosed in this country and 
340,000 of our people will die of this 
disease. Incredible as it may seem, one 
out of every four Americans who are now 
alive will someday develop cancer unless 
we can reduce the present rates of 
incidence. 

In the last seven years we spent more 
than 30 billion dollars on space research 
and technology and about one-twenty- 
fifth of that amount to find a cure for 
cancer, The time has now come to put 
more of our resources into cancer re- 
search and—learning an important les- 
son from our space program—to organize 
those resources as effectively as possible. 

When we began our space program we 
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were fairly confident that our goals could 
be reached if only we made a great 
enough effort. The challenge was tech- 
nological; it did not require new theo- 
retical breakthroughs, Unfortunately, 
this is not the case in most biomedical 
research at the present time; scientific 
breakthroughs are still required and they 
often cannot be forced—no matter how 
much money and energy is expended. 

We should not forget this caution. At 
the same time, we should recognize that 
of all our research endeavors, cancer re- 
search may now be in the best position 
to benefit from a great infusion of re- 
sources. For there are moments in bio- 
medical research when problems begin to 
break open and results begin to pour in, 
opening many new lines of inquiry and 
many new opportunities for break- 
through. 

We believe that cancer research has 
reached such a point. This administra- 
tion is therefore requesting an additional 
$100 million for cancer research in its 
new budget. And—as I said in my State 
of the Union Message—“I will ask later 
for whatever additional funds can effec- 
tively be used” in this effort. 

Because this project will require the 
coordination of scientists in many fields— 
drawing on many projects now in exist- 
ence but cutting across established or- 
ganizational lines—I am directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish a new Cancer Conquest 
Program in the Office of the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health. This 
program will operate under its own Di- 
rector who will be appointed by the Sec- 
retary and supported by a new manage- 
ment group. To advise that group in es- 
tablishing priorities and allocating 
funds—and to advise other officials, in- 
cluding me, concerning this effort—I will 
also establish a new Advisory Committee 
on the Conquest of Cancer. 

A second targeted disease for concen- 
trated research should be sickle cell ane- 
mia—a most serious childhood disease 
which almost always occurs in the black 
population. It is estimated that one out 
of every 500 black babies actually devel- 
ops sickle cell disease. 

It is a sad and shameful fact that the 
causes of this disease have been largely 
neglected throughout our history. We 
cannot rewrite this record of neglect, but 
we can reverse it. To this end, this ad- 
ministration is increasing its budget for 
research and treatment of sickle cell di- 
sease fivefold, to a new total of $6 mil- 
lion. 

2. A second major area of emphasis 
should be that of health education. 

In the final analysis, each individual 
bears the major responsibility for his own 
health. Unfortunately, too many of us 
fail to meet that responsibility. Too 
many Americans eat too much, drink too 
much, work too hard, and exercise too 
little. Too many are careless drivers. 

These are personal questions, to be 
sure, but they are also public questions. 
For the whole society has a stake in the 
health of the individual. Ultimately, 
everyone shares in the cost of his illnesses 
or accidents. Through tax payments and 
through insurance premiums, the care- 
ful subsidize the careless, the nonsmok- 
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ers subsidize those who smoke, the physi- 
cally fit subsidize the rundown and the 
overweight, the knowledgeable subsidize 
the ignorant and vulnerable. 

It is in the interest of our entire coun- 
try, therefore, to educate and encourage 
each of our citizens to develop sensible 
health practices. Yet we have given re- 
markably little attention to the health 
education of our people. Most of our cur- 
rent efforts in this area are fragmented 
and haphazard—a public service adver- 
tisement one week, a newspaper article 
another, a short lecture now and then 
from the doctor. There is no national in- 
strument, no central force to stimulate 
and coordinate a comprehensive health 
education program. 

Ihave therefore been working to create 
such an instrument. It will be called the 
National Health Education Foundation. 
It will be a private, non-profit group 
which will receive no Federal money, Its 
membership will include representatives 
of business, labor, the medical profession, 
the insurance industry, health and wel- 
fare organizations, and various govern- 
mental units. Leaders from these fields 
have already agreed to proceed with 
such an organization and are well on the 
way toward reaching an initial goal of $1 
million in pledges for its budget. 

This independent project will be com- 
plemented by other Federal efforts to 
promote health education. For example, 
expenditures to provide family planning 
assistance have beeen increased, rising 
fourfold since 1969. And I am asking that 
the great potential of our nation’s day 
care centers to provide health education 
be better utilized. 

3. We should also expand Federal pro- 
grams to help prevent accidents—the 
leading cause of death between the ages 
of one and 37 and the fourth leading 
cause of death for persons of all ages. 

Our highway death toll—50,000 fatali- 
ties last year—is a tragedy and an out- 
rage of unspeakable proportions. It is all 
the more shameful since half these 
deaths involved drivers or pedestrians 
under the influence of alcohol. We have 
therefore increased funding for the De- 
partment of Transportation’s auto acci- 
dent and alcohol program from $8 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1971 to $35 million in 
Fiscal Year 1972. I am also requesting 
that the budget for alcoholism programs 
be doubled, from $7 million to $14 mil- 
lion, This will permit an expansion of 
our research efforts into better ways of 
treating this disease. 

I am also requesting a supplemental 
appropriaticn of $5 million this year and 
an addition of $8 million over amounts 
already in the 1972 budget to implement 
aggressively the new Occupational Safety 
and Health Act I signed last December. 
We must begin immediately to cut down 
on the 14,000 deaths and more than two 
million disabling injuries which result 
each year from occupational illnesses 
and accidents. 

The conditions which affect health are 
almost unlimited. A man’s income, his 
daily diet, the place he lives, the quality 
of his air and water—all of these factors 
have a greater impact on his physical 
well being than does the family doctor. 
When we talk about our health program, 
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therefore, we should not forget our ef- 
forts to protect the nation’s food and 
drug supply, to control narcotics, to re- 
store and renew the environment, to build 
better housing and transportation sys- 
tems, to end hunger in America, and— 
above all—to place a floor under the in- 
come of every family with children. In a 
sense this special message on health is 
one of many health messages which this 
administration is sending to the Con- 
gress. 
F. A NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP 

In my State of the Union Message, I 
pledged to present a program “to ensure 
that no American family will be pre- 
vented from obtaining basic medical care 
by inability to pay.” I am announcing 
that program today. It is a comprehen- 
sive national health insurance program, 
one in which the public and the private 
sectors would join in a new partnership 
to provide adequate health insurance for 
the American people. 

In the last twenty years, the segment 
of our population owning health insur- 
ance has grown from 50 percent to 87 
percent and the portion of medical bills 
paid for by insurance has gone from 35 
percent to 60 percent. But despite this 
impressive growth, there are still serious 
gaps in present health insurance cover- 
age. Four such gaps deserve particular 
attention. 

First—too many health insurance pol- 
icies focus on hospital and surgical costs 
and leave critical outpatient services un- 
covered. While some 80 percent of our 
people have some hospitalization insur- 
ance, for example, only about half are 
covered for outpatient and laboratory 
services and less than half are insured 
for treatment in the physician’s office or 
the home. Because demand goes where 
the dollars are, the result is an unneces- 
sary—and expensive—overutilization of 
acute care facilities. The average hospi- 
tal stay today is a full day longer than it 
was eight years ago. Studies show that 
over one-fourth of hospital beds in some 
areas are occupied by patients who do 
not really need them and could have re- 
ceived equivalent or better care outside 
the hospital. 

A second problem is the failure of most 
private insurance policies to protect 
against the catastrophic costs of major 
illnesses and accidents. Only 40 percent 
of our people have catastrophic cost in- 
surance of any sort and most of that in- 
surance has upper limits of $10,000 or 
$15,000. This means that insurance often 
runs out while expenses are still mount- 
ing. For many of our families, the an- 
guish of a serious illness is thus com- 
pounded by acute financial anxiety. Even 
the joy of recovery can often be clouded 
by the burden of debt—and even by the 
threat of bankruptcy. 

A third problem with much of our 
insurance at the present time is that it 
cannot be applied to membership in a 
Health Maintenance Organization—and 
thus effectively precludes such member- 
ship. No employee will pay to join such 
a plan, no matter how attractive it might 
seem to him, when deductions from his 
paycheck—along with contributions 
from his employer—are being used to 
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purchase another 
policy. 

The fourth deficiency we must correct 
in present insurance coverage is its fail- 
ure to help the poor gain sufficient access 
to our medical system. Just one index of 
this failure is the fact that fifty percent 
of poor children are not even immunized 
against common childhood diseases. The 
disability rate for families below the pov- 
erty line is at least 50 percent higher 
than for families with incomes above 
$10,000. 

Those who need care most often get 
care least, And even when the poor do 
get service, it is often second rate. A vi- 
cious cycle is thus reinforced—poverty 
breeds illness and illness breeds greater 
poverty. This situation will be corrected 
only when the poor have sufficient pur- 
chasing power to enter the medical mar- 
ketplace on equal terms with those who 
are more affluent. 

Our National Health Insurance Part- 
nership is designed to correct these in- 
adequacies—not by destroying our pres- 
ent insurance system but by improving it. 
Rather than giving up on a system which 
has been developing impressively, we 
should work to bring about further 
growth which will fill in the gaps we 
have identified. To this end, I am rec- 
ommending the following combination 
of public and private efforts. 

1. I am proposing that a National 
Health Insurance Standards Act be 
adopted which will require employers to 
provide basic health insurance coverage 
for their employees. 

In the past, we have taken similar 
actions to assure workers a minimum 
wage, to provide them with disability 
and retirement benefits, and to set oc- 
cupational health and safety standards. 
Now we should go one step further and 
guarantee that all workers will receive 
adequate health insurance protection. 

The minimum program we would re- 
quire under this law would pay for hos- 
pital services, for physicians’ services— 
both in the hospital and outside of it, 
for full maternity care, well-baby care 
(including immunizations), laboratory 
services, and certain other medical ex- 
penses. To protect. against catastrophic 
costs, benefits would have to include not 
less than $50,000 in coverage for each 
family member during the life of the 
policy contract. The minimum package 
would include certain deductible and co- 
insurance features. As an alternative to 
paying separate fees for separate serv- 
ices, workers could use this program to 
purchase membership in a health main- 
tenance organization. 

The Federal Government would pay 
nothing for this program; the costs 
would be shared by employers and em- 
ployees, much as they are today under 
most collective bargaining agreements, A 
ceiling on how much employees could be 
asked to contribute would be set at 35 
percent during the first 24% years of op- 
eration and 25 percent thereafter. To 
give each employer time to plan for this 
additional cost of doing business—a cost 
which would be shared, of course, by all 
of his competitors—this program would 
not go into effect until July 1, 1973. This 
schedule would also allow time for ex- 
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panding and reorganizing our health sys- 
tem to handle the new requirements. 

As the number of enrollees rises under 
this plan, the costs per enrollee can be 
expected to fall. The fact that employees 
and unions will have an even higher stake 
in the system will add additional pres- 
sures to keep quality up and costs down. 
And since the range within which bene- 
fits can vary will be somewhat narrower 
than it has been, competition between 
insurance companies will be more likely 
to focus on the overall price at which 
the contract is offered. This means that 
insurance companies will themselves 
have a greater motivation to keep medi- 
cal costs from soaring. 

Iam still considering what further leg- 
islative steps may be desirable for regu- 
lating private health insurance, including 
the introduction of sufficient disincentive 
measures to reinforce the objective of 
creating cost consciousness on the part 
of consumers and providers. I will make 
such recommendations to the Congress 
at a later time. 

2. Iam also proposing that a new Fam- 
ily Health Insurance Plan be established 
to meet the special needs of poor families 
who would not be covered by the proposed 
National Health Insurance Standards 
Act—those that are headed by unem- 
ployed, intermittently employed or self- 
employed persons. 

The Medicaid program was designed to 
help these people, but—for many rea- 
sons—it has not accomplished its goals. 
Because it is not a truly national pro- 
gram, its benefits vary widely from State 
to State. Sixteen States now get 80 per- 
cent of all Medicaid money and two 
States, California and New York, get 30 
percent of Federal funds though they 
have only 20 percent of the poverty popu- 
lation. Two States have no Medicaid pro- 
gram at all. 

In addition, Medicaid suffers from 
other defects that now plague our fail- 
ing welfare system. It largely excludes 
the working poor—which means that all 
benefits can suddenly be cut off when 
family income rises ever so slightly— 
from just under the eligibility barrier to 
just over it. Coverage is provided when 
husbands desert their families, but is 
often eliminated when they come back 
home and work. The program thus pro- 
vides an incentive for poor families to 
stay on the welfare rolls. 

Some of these problems would be cor- 
rected by my proposal to require employ- 
ers to offer adequate insurance coverage 
to their employees. No longer, for exam- 
ple, would a workingman receive poorer 
insurance coverage than a welfare 
client—a condition which exists today in 
many States. But we also need an addi- 
tional program for much of the welfare 
population. 

Accordingly, I propose that the part of 
Medicaid which covers most welfare fam- 
ilies be eliminated. The new Family 
Health Insurance Plan that takes its 
place would be fully financed and admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. It 
would provide health insurance to all 
poor families with children headed by 
self-employed or unemployed persons 
whose income is below a certain level. 
For a family of four persons, the eligibil- 
ity ceiling would be $5,000. 
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For the poorest of eligible families, this 
program would make no charges and 
would pay for basic medical costs. As 
family income increased beyond a cer- 
tain level ($3,000 in the case of a four- 
person family) the family itself would 
begin to assume a greater share of the 
costs—through a graduated schedule of 
premium charges, deductibles, and co- 
insurance payments. This provision 
would induce some cost consciousness as 
income rises. But unlike Medicaid—with 
its abrupt cutoff of benefits when family 
income reaches a certain point—this ar- 
rangement would provide an incentive 
for families to improve their economic 
position. 

The Family Health Insurance Plan 
would also go into effect on July 1, 1973. 
In its first full year of operation, it would 
cost approximately $1.2 billion in addi- 
tional Federal funds—assuming that all 
eligible families participate. Since States 
would no longer bear any share of this 
cost, they would be relieved of a consid- 
erable burden. In order to encourage 
States to use part of these savings to 
supplement Federal benefits, the Federal 
Government would agree to bear the costs 
of administering a consolidated Federal- 
State benefit package. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would also contract with local 
committees—to review local practices and 
to ensure that adequate care is being 
provided in exchange for Federal pay- 
ments. Private insurers, unions and em- 
ployees would be invited to use these 
Same committees to review the utiliza- 
oon of their benefits if they wished to 

o so. 

This, then, is how the National Health 
Insurance Partnership would work: The 
Family Health Insurance Plan would 
meet the needs of most welfare families— 
though Medicaid would continue for the 
aged poor, the blind and the disabled. 
The National Health Insurance Stand- 
ards Act would help the working popula- 
tion, Members of the Armed Forces and 
civilian Federal employees would con- 
tinue to have their own insurance pro- 
grams and our older citizens would con- 
tinue to have Medicare. 

Our program would also require the 
establishment in each State of special 
insurance pools which would offer insur- 
ance at reasonable group rates to peo- 
ple who did not qualify for other pro- 
grams: the self-employed, for example, 
and poor risk individuals who often 
cannot get insurance. 

Ialso urge the Congress to take further 
steps to improve Medicare, For one thing, 
beneficiaries should be allowed to use the 
program to join Health Maintenance Or- 
ganizations. In addition, we should con- 
solidate the financing of Part A of Med- 
icare—which pays for hospital care—and 
Part B—which pays for outpatient serv- 
ices, provided the elderly person himself 
pays a monthly fee to qualify for this pro- 
tection. I propose that this charge— 
which is scheduled to rise to $5.60 per 
month in July of this year—be paid for 
instead by increasing the Social Security 
wage base. Removing this admission cost 
will save our older citizens some $1.3 
billion annually and will give them 
greater access to preventive and ambula- 
tory services. 
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WHY IS A NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PART- 
NERSHIP BETTER THAN NATIONALIZED HEALTH 
INSURANCE? 

I believe that our government and our 
people, business and labor, the insurance 
industry and the health profession can 
work together in a national partnership 
to achieve our health objectives. I do not 
believe that the achievement of these 
objectives requires the nationalization of 
our health insurance industry. 

To begin with, there simply is no need 
to eliminate an entire segment of our 
private economy and at the same time 
add a multibillion dollar responsibility 
to the Federal budget. Such a step should 
not be taken unless all other steps have 
failed. 

More than that, such action would be 
dangerous. It would deny people the right 
to choose how they will pay for their 
health care. It would remove competi- 
tion from the insurance system—and 
with it an incentive to experiment and 
innovate. 

Under a nationalized system, only the 
Federal Government would lose when in- 
efficiency crept in or when prices esca- 
lated; neither the consumer himself, nor 
his employer, nor his union, nor his in- 
surance company would have any further 
stake in controlling prices. The only way 
that utilization could be effectively reg- 
ulated and costs effectively restrained, 
therefore, would be if the Federal Gov- 
ernment made a forceful, tenacious ef- 
fort to do so. This would mean—as pro- 
ponents of a nationalized insurance pro- 
gram have admitted—that Federal per- 
sonnel would inevitably be approving the 
budgets of local hospitals, setting fee 
schedules for local doctors, and 
other steps which could easily lead to the 
complete Federal domination of all of 
American medicine. That is an enormous 
risk—and there is no need for us to take 
it. There is a better way—a more pract- 
ical, more effective, less expensive, and 
less dangerous way—to reform and renew 
our Nation’s health system. 


CONFRONTING A DEEPENING CRISIS 


“It is health which is real wealth,” 
said Gandhi, “and not pieces of gold and 
silver.” That statement applies not only 
to the lives of men but also to the life of 
nations. And nations, like men, are 
judged in the end by the things they hold 
most valuable. 

Not only is health more important 
than economic wealth, it is also its foun- 
dation, it has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that ten percent of our country’s 
economic growth in the past half century 
has come because a declining death rate 
has produced an expanded labor force. 

Our entire society, then, has a direct 
stake in the health of every member. In 
carrying out its responsibilities in this 
field, a nation serves its own best inter- 
ests, even as it demonstrates the breadth 
of its spirit and the depth of its com- 
passion. 

Yet we cannot truly carry out these 
responsibilities unless the ultimate focus 
of our concern is the personal health of 
the individual human being. We dare not 
get so caught up in our systems and our 
strategies that we lose sight of his needs 
or compromise his interests. We can 
build an effective National Health 
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Strategy only if we remember the central 
truth that the only way to serve our 
people well is to better serve each person. 
Nineteen months ago I said that Amer- 
ica’s medical system faced a “massive 
crisis.”” Since that statement was made, 
that crisis has deepened. All of us must 
now join together in a common effort to 
meet this crisis—each doing his own part 
to mobilize more effectively the enormous 
potential of our health care system. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, February 18, 1971. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
HEALTH 


Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Since 
the introduction today of my National 
Health Insurance Act and Health Serv- 
ices Systems Act, I am pleased that the 
President’s omnibus health message has 
been made public. 

Included in the President’s recom- 
mendations to achieve a comprehensive 
national health program are many pro- 
visions similar to those in the bills I 
have introduced today. I believe we in the 
92d Congress have now marked the be- 
ginning of the end of a journey toward 
the fulfillment of one of the great social 
needs of our people—equal right to qual- 
ity health care. 

I am pleased that the President be- 
lieves that we should not destroy our 
present private sector health insurance 
system, but improve it, for this is ex- 
tremely important in the scheme of my 
bills—the concept of reliance upon the 
management talents, expertise, and ex- 
perience of the health insurance industry 
to make a national health system work. 

Essential to the strategy of my bills 
is the concept of establishing a com- 
mitment to provide Federal financial as- 
sistance, through grants and loans, to 
stimulate and develop comprehensive 
health service systems. Such compre- 
hensive health service systems have a 
variety of forms and names and the 
President has applied the name HMO’s— 
health maintenance organizations. I am 
deeply gratified that the President has 
recommended a program of grants and 
loans to help these HMO’s start up and 
develop. 

Another Presidential recommendation, 
similar to what I have proposed today, 
is the consolidation of the financing of 
part A of medicare, which pays for hos- 
pital care, and part B, which pays for 
outpatient service and the elimination of 
ia monthly fee. This is done also by my 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
been asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie) to announce 
that if he were present today he would 
have voted “aye,” that he will be present 
to vote at the next vote on cloture, and 
he will vote “aye.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate is not in order. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate that a second cloture motion 
will be filed on Friday and that a second 
attempt to limit debate will come next 
week, on Tuesday, and all Senators 
should be on notice. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is very 
significant that a constitutional question 
was not raised, that a majority having 
voted to close debate, and this matter 
being considered under the Constitution 
rather than under the existing rules of 
the Senate, debate should have been con- 
sidered closed, thus calling for a ruling 
by the Vice President. I realize why it 
was not asked and I agree. I wish to make 
clear we do not consider any rights to 
have been waived nor do we wish to lull 
anyone to sleep and into thinking this 
question is foreclosed by the fact that the 
Vice President announced that this mo- 
tion did not carry. 

Is it not a fact that the proponents of 
this resolution still reserve their right to 
contest this question? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would 
say to the Senator that whatever con- 
stitutional right resides in the Senate, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Idaho, 
can be asserted at any time, and that it 
is up to the Members of the Senate to 
decide whenever that question might be 
raised. 

Personally I had hoped that it would 
be possible to act within the limits of the 
present rule, and that those opposed to 
any change whatever would at least per- 
mit the Senate to come to a vote on that 
question. I know there is a great reluc- 
tance in the Senate, a habit formed over 
the past century, not to limit dehate and 
particularly on the first attempt. So it is 
my expectation, with 15 Senators absent 
today, the debate having gone on for 25 
days, and the first attempt having been 
made and a second motion to be laid 
before the Senate at the end of the week, 
that on the second effort being made next 
week we will improve the vote, although 
clearly a substantial majority is in favor 
of limiting debate at the present time. 
Next week I hope we have an improved 
vote. But this certainly does not trespass 
upon any rights of the Senator from New 
York or others that they might wish to 
exercise at a later date to put the con- 
stitutional question to the test. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to make clear 
for the Recor» that it is the understand- 
ing of the joint leadership that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
has announced that on tomorrow he will 
file another cloture motion and that on 
Tuesday next, 1 hour after the conven- 
ing of the Senate, there will be a vote on 
the second cloture motion in an attempt 
to cut off debate. 

“Mr. CHURCH, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does this mean that 
every 2 days from now on we will 
have a cloture motion filed? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Not necessarily. We 
will have to take things in stride, 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for oper- 
ating within the rules of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair, in accordance with the provisions 
of Public Law 91-510, appoints the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) to the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations. 


INTEREST RATES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
one of the most encouraging signs in the 
economy during recent months has been 
the decline in interest rates. 

Prime rates, which stood at 81⁄2 percent 
in 1969, have now fallen to the point 
where many banks are offering 6 per- 
cent, and some have now reduced to 534 
percent. The prime rate is generally 
taken to be the barometer of commercial 
banking. 

It may be, however, that the fiscal 
policies of the Federal Government are 
working toward & reversal of the recent 
downward trend in interest rates. 

I note that during the 4-month period 
from October 15, 1970, to February 15 
of this year, the Government has sold 
$32 billion in short-term bonds and tax 
anticipation bill offerings. 

A comparison of that figure with the 
figures for the corresponding periods of 
1 year ago and 2 years ago makes an 
interesting pattern. 

From October 15, 1968, to February 
15, 1969, short-term bond issues by the 
Treasury totaled $29 billion. 

That meant that the Government bid 
that much money out of the market, and 
that much less was available to meet 
private demand. 

The interest rate picture during that 
period was this: from a level of 64% per- 
cent in November 1968, the prime rate 
went up to 84% percent by mid-1969. 

A year later, the Government took a 
much smaller amount of money out of 
the market: from October 15, 1969, to 
February 15, 1970, the short-term bond 
issue total was only $15 billion. 

And during the months following, in- 
terest rates declined, until today they 
are at 6 percent—lower than before the 
steep climb of 1968-69 began. 

But the October-to-February bond 
issues of the Government for the current 
1970-71 period were even greater than 
they were 2 years ago, when tthe drastic 
interest rate increases started. 

The total of $32 billion for the period 
from October 15, 1970, to February 15, 
1971, was $3 billion higher than the issues 
2 years earlier—and it was nearly $18 
billion greater than the period 1 year 
earlier. 

Does that mean there will be a re- 
versal in the downward trend of inter- 
est rates? 

I do not know. I do not pretend to 
be an expert in high finance. 

But I do know that economists con- 
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sider that interest rates are the unmis- 
takable and reliable barometer of infia- 
tion, Many economists consider them 
more reliable than the cost-of-living in- 
dex. 

I know, too, that if the law of supply 
and demand still is in effect, the with- 
drawal of $32 billion from the money 
market by the Federal Government cer- 
tainly will not help to keep rates down. 

Of course the reason for this heavy 
borrowing is the huge deficit we are in- 
curring in Federal finances this year. 

President Nixon has acknowledged 
that it will exceed $18 billion—and that 
is under the so-called unified budget, 
which unjustifiably includes trust fund 
surpluses in the general fund picture. 

The real deficit for the current fiscal 
year, leaving the trust funds out, will be 
$25 billion—as great as the deficit in- 
curred by the Johnson administration in 
fiscal 1968. 

It is imperative that the Government 
put its financial house in order. If we 
are to make progress against inflation, 
we must control deficit spending. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORTS ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Two letters from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, reporting, pursuant to law, 
that the appropriations to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for “Compensation and pen- 
sions” and “Readjustment benefits” for the 
fiscal year 1971 haye been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Commissioner, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
REPORT BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 

THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States transmitting, pursuant to 


law, a report on the audit of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for the year ended 


June 30, 1970—limited by agency restriction 
on access to bank examination records (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 
REPORT OF THE OFFICE OF WATER 
RESOURCES RESEARCH 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Office of Water Resources Research for 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


February 18, 1971 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
HoLLING), from the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

James H. Wakelin, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; 

Rear Adm. Don A. Jones, to be Director 
of the National Ocean Survey, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration; 

Rear Adm. Harley D. Nygren, to be Direc- 
tor of the Commissioned Officer Corps, Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion; 

Robert M. White, of Maryland, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration; 

Howard W. Pollock, of Alaska, to be dep- 
uty Administrator of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration; and 

John W. Townsend, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Associate Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 836. A bill to provide a national health 
insurance program by extending the benefits, 
enlarging the coverage, expanding the role 
of private carriers, and otherwise improy- 
ing the health insurance program established 
by title XVIII of the Social Security Act, by 
establishing a new title XX to such Act 
to provide comparable health insurance 
benefits to individuals not covered therefor 
under the program established by such ti- 
tle XVIII, by providing Federal assistance 
to develop local comprehensive health service 
systems, and by authorizing the establish- 
ment of federally chartered national health 
insurance corporations; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

5.837. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act by establishing a new title X 
to such Act to provide Federal assistance to 
develop local comprehensive health service 
systems, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javirs when he in- 
troduced the bills appear earlier in the REC- 
ord under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 838. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Butto; 

S. 839. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Verrecchia; 

S. 840. A bill for the relief of Alfredo Giam- 
matteo; 

S. 841. A bill for the relief of Bee Ling 
Ang; 

S. 842. A bill for the relief of Nasralla Aziz 
Barber (also known as Badry Barbar); 

S. 843. A biil for the relief of Paola Fal- 
cetta, his wife Salvatrice Falcetta, and their 
daughter, Brigida Falcetta; 

S. 844. A bill for the relief of Giustine 
Tucci; 

S. 845. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Zito; 

S. 846. A bill for the relief of Antonetta 
Cella; 

S. 847. A bill for the relief of Mamerto C. 
Comia; 

S. 848. A bill for the relief of Maria Adela 
Foos; 


S. 849. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Fiorello; 
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S. 850. A bill for the relief of Ibrahim Za- 
kour Eskaf; 

S. 851. A bill for the relief of Yung Suk 
Kang; and 

S. 852. A bill for the relief of Sapat Mit- 
rani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 853. A bill to establish a military medi- 
cal'college and to provide premedical courses 
at U.S. Service Academies; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 854. A bill for the relief of Keiko Toyoda; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. ROTH, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. SCHWEIKER, and Mr. 
‘THURMOND) : 

S. 855. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard Technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cotton when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Baker, Mr. Bocos, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. PacKwoop, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 


Tower, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. TUNNEY, 


S. 856. A bill to encourage States to estab- 
lish junked motor vehicle disposal pro- 
grams, and for other purposes to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gurney when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 857. A bill to provide that individuals 
entitled to disability insurance benefits (or 
child’s benefits based on disability) under 
title II of the Social Security Act, and in- 
dividuals entitled to permanent disability 
annuities (or child's annuities based on dis- 
ability) under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, shall be eligible for health insur- 
ance benefits under title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act. 

S. 858. A bill to amend titles I, IV, X, XIV, 
and XVI of the Social Security Act to pre- 
vent recipients of assistance under programs 
established pursuant to such titles from hav- 
ing the amount of such assistance reduced 
because of increases in the monthly insur- 
ance benefits payable to them under title 
II of such act; and 

S. 859.. A bill to amend titles X and XVI 
of the Social Security Act to improve the 
programs of aid to the blind so that they 
will more effectively encourage and assist 
blind individuals in achieving rehabilitation 
and restoration to a normal, full, and fruit- 
ful life; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he in- 
troduced the bills appear below under the 
appropriate headings: ) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 860. A bill relating to the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself, Mr. 
GAMBRELL, and Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 861. A bill to designate the Federal Office 
Building and U.S. Courthouse to be con- 
structed in Atlanta, Ga., as the “Richard 
B. Russell Federal Building”; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

8.862. A bill to authorize the Secretary 

of the Interior to protect, manage, and con- 
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trol free-roaming horses and burros on pub- 
lic lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

8. 863. A bill to extend certain benefits to 
National Guard technicians, to correct cer- 
tain inequities in the crediting of National 
Guard technician service in connection with 
civil service retirement, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 864. A bill to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 to provide for the 
uniform application of the position classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rate pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, to all 
employees of the Selective Service System; 
to the Commitee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. WimL1AMs when he 
introduced the bills appear below under the 
appropriate headings.) 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 


S. 865. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide that monthly in- 
surance benefits, when based upon attain- 
ment or retirement age, will be payable in 
full at age 62 and on an actuarially reduced 
basis at age 60; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Brrp of West Vir- 
ginia when he introduced the bill appear 
below under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, PACK WOOD: 

S. 866. A bill to establish the French Pete 
Creek Intermediate Recreation Area; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Packwoop when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 867. A bill to create the Bureau of 
Consumer Protection and providing for the 
appointment of a director, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Montoya when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 868, A bill to amend the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act to require the disclosure 
by retail distributors of unit retail prices 
of packaged consumer commodities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

(The remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 869. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and 
Mr. Percy): 

S. 870. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
certain grants to assure adequate com- 
muter service in urban areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself, 
CRANSTON, and Mr. BAYH) : 

S. 871. A bill to provide for a national 
program of earthquake insurance; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. TUNNEY when he 
introduced the bill appear below under 
the appropriate heading. ) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 872. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the 
United States,” approved October 14, 1966, 
to require that the method of straight base- 
lines shall be employed for the purpose of 
determining the boundaries of such fishery 
zone, and for other purposes; 


S. 873. A bill to amend the Fish and 


Mr. 
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Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize loans to 
fishermen’s associations for certain pur- 


poses; 

S. 874. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make loans to asso- 
ciations of fishing vessel owners and op- 
erators organized to provide insurance 
against the damage or loss of fishing’ ves- 
sels or the injury or death of fishing crews, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 875. A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by com- 
mercial fishermen as a result of restrictions 
imposed on domestic commercial fishing 
by a State or the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. STEVENS when he 
introduced the bills appear below under 
the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SPONG: 

S.J. Res. 41. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the election of 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Spone when hein- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself and 
Mr. CHILES) : 

S.J Res: 42, Joint resolution to authorize 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to convey 
certain lands in Brevard County, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences, 

(The remarks of Mr. Gurney when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (by request): 

S.J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to provide 
alternate procedures to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the labor dispute between certain 
carriers by railroad and certain of their em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he intro- 
duced the joint resolution appear below un- 
der the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S.J. Res. 44. A joint resolution to extend 
the time for the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the three mar- 
keting years October 1, 1971; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Coorer when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 


S. 853—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH A UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSITY OF HEALTH 
SCIENCES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
establish a program leading to the con- 
struction and operation of a medical 
school for the uniformed military serv- 
ices. The proposal is offered as a Senate 
companion measure to H.R. 2, which has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the distinguished chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
Congressman F, EDWARD HÉBERT. 

The need for the legislation arises out 
of the increasing difficulty in obtaining 
medical officers for the military. The 
problem is interrelated with the nation- 
wide health manpower shortage, and the 
situation is going to get worse a long 
time before it gets better, if we follow 
the normal and present courses. It will be 
particularly accentuated once we develop 
an all-voluntary military service, and the 
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need for solutions is right now—before 
we reach the all-volunteer stage. 

Mr. President, it is not commonly 
known, but the medical units of our 
Armed Forces have a patient population 
approaching 10 million individuals. 
Nearly 3 million of these persons are 
active duty personnel; and the others 
are civilians, generally the dependents of 
active duty personnel, or retired person- 
nel and their dependents. In fact, half of 
the physicians now drafted are serving 
civilian patients. 

It is not my purpose to challenge the 
vast size of the military’s medical re- 
sponsibilities. High quality medical care 
for dependents of active duty members 
and for retired members and their de- 
pendents is a very significant attraction 
leading to voluntary enlistments into the 
military services and career decisions by 
military personnel. In short, it is an in- 
dispensable element of the proposed 
voluntary military system. 

The question rather is how we can 
obtain the professional medical person- 
nel required to provide these promised 
health services. The answer is not found 
in any single solution, and the bill I pre- 
sent today is but one segment of the 
comprehensive approach which is de- 
manded. 

For example, one promising answer is 
to improve and expand the programs 
under which the education of doctors 
and dentists at civilian colleges is paid 
for by the Armed Forces in exchange for 
a commitment to serve in the military 
for a specified period of years. 

Such a recommendation was made by 
the Gates Commission and would be im- 
plemented by one of the provisions in- 
cluded in the voluntary military proposal 
coauthored by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) and myself, Also, I am 
told the Department of Defense plans to 
submit legislation aiming at the same 
end. The administration-backed measure 
will provide a substantial increase in the 
number of medical scholarships awarded 
in exchange for obligated military serv- 
ice. The President’s 1972 fiscal year budg- 
et earmarks about $20 million for this 
program which will support at least 
2,000 medical scholarships. To my mind, 
the President’s request is an excellent 
and necessary step forward. 

But as helpful as it will be, the schol- 
arship program by itself will supply only 
about half the number of new physicians 
and dentists who are needed by the mil- 
itary each year. Other changes are 
clearly called for. Somehow we must at- 
tract a wider base of young physicians 
than the scholarship system is capable 
of achieving; and once they enter the 
service, we must induce more physicians 
to remain in the military. 

Therefore, a second major solution in 
any program of fundamental changes 
must be increased pay for medical offi- 
cers. For it is only in this way that we 
can significantly boost the retention of 
military doctors. 

Even if it was not needed as an in- 
ducement, however, it is compelled as a 
matter of equity. In the words of the 
Gates Commission: 

No other group in our society has had 


such heavy relative demands placed upon it 
for military service. 
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Indeed, the doctors’ draft has been 
so all-pervasive that 96 percent of all 
male physicians under 35 who are eli- 
gible for military service have served. 
All the while the Government has paid 
these doctors at less than 40 percent of 
their normal incomes. 

Again, the legislation which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and I have drafted will 
seek to correct this injustice. Section 7 
of our bill will make the special pay for 
physicians and dentists permanent and 
will increase the amount of their special 
pay by sums ranging from $150 a month 
in the case of officers with less than 2 
years of active duty to $1,050 a month in 
the case of officers with 7 years of active 
duty. The cost of this program will be 
approximately $120 million annually. 

A third change which may ease the 
medical manpower shortage in our mili- 
tary services is a shift of some portion 
of military patient care to civilian phy- 
sicians. One way to accomplish this may 
be by substituting civilian physicians for 
military doctors under some form of 
group practice contract, and the volun- 
teer military bill—which I have spon- 
sored—will require that this approach be 
explored by the Secretary of Defense. 

There is a fourth course of action, 
also, and it is contained in the bill I am 
introducing today. This is the establish- 
ment of a dual program of premedical 
courses at the service academies com- 
bined with the creation of a separate 
medical college for the military services. 

The program I am suggesting looks to 
the long-range needs of the military 
forces and is a supplemental solution 
to, not a replacement for, the other 
changes I have discussed. The urgency 
of the military medical shortage de- 
mands a varied response. 

The concept of building a special mil- 
itary medical school is designed to pro- 
vide the services with a measure of self 
sufficiency in obtaining medical officers 
and in providing military medical edu- 
cation. We must not close our eyes to 
the growing antagonism at certain of 
our civilian universities toward military 
research, but should be providing for at 
least a minimum degree of Government 
operated education for prospective mili- 
tary medical officers. 

What is more, many medical prob- 
lems are unique to military conditions 
and are not adequately covered in civil- 
ian medical schools. Accordingly, the bill 
I introduce will authorize the military 
to establish their own medical college 
at a site picked by the Secretary of De- 
fense within the metropolitan Washing- 
ton area. The measure allows for a 
phased development of the institution, 
but sets a definite goal of the first class 
graduating within 10 years. 

Along with the education provided to 
men attending the college will go the 
obligation that they shall serve their 
Government for at least 7 years. Eighty 
percent of the graduates will be required 
to serve on active duty with a military 
service and up to 20 percent may per- 
form civilian Federal duty in lieu of 
active duty in a uniformed service. 

In addition, the bill includes a provi- 
sion requiring the Secretary of Defense 
to study and report on the feasibility of 
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creating a medical college at one of the 
large military hospitals. 

Further, the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments are directed to specifi- 
cally provide for the improvement and 
expansion of premedical course programs 
at the service academies. The U.S. Air 
Force Academy has established a De- 
partment of Life Sciences which offers a 
premed course, and I am told it is emi- 
nently successful. 

The Air Force program allows a maxi- 
mum of 2 percent of the academy class 
to enter medical school immediately 
after graduation. At present there are 16 
1970 graduates and 15 1969 graduates 
attending medical school. Their medical 
education is being subsidized in return 
for a service obligation which is in ad- 
dition to their obligation for their acad- 
emy education. 

The US. Military Academy also offers 
courses which qualify cadets for admis- 
sion to medical school. Two USMA grad- 
uates from the class of 1970 are now in 
medical school, and effective with the 
class of 1971, up to 1 percent of each 
graduating class may enter medical 
school. 

The U.S. Naval Academy does not now 
have a program permitting a specified 
portion of their graduates to enter medi- 
cal school, though I understand the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has placed that policy 
under review. 

These undergraduate developments 
seem sensible and proper, and I think it 
is wise to move them along at an in- 
creased pace. 

In closing, I will repeat my belief that 
any military medical program which 
Congress may enact must be a many- 
pronged attack on the basic problems. 
It must eliminate the doctor draft, it 
must increase compensation for military 
doctors and dentists, it must assure the 
continued provision of high quality 
medical care to military patients, and it 
must establish a self-supporting capac- 
ity whereby the military services can 
educate some percentage of their future 
medical officers. The bill I have offered 
today is one essential ingredient of any 
such comprehensive military medical 
system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 853) to establish a military 
medical college and to provide premedi- 
cal courses at U.S. services academies, 
introduced by Mr. GOLDWATER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Armed Services. 


S. 855—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO CORRECT CERTAIN INEQUI- 
TIES IN CREDITING NATIONAL 
GUARD TECHNICIAN SERVICE FOR 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senators from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Bocas and Mr. RoTH), the 
Senators from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE and Mr. PELL), the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER), 
and the senior Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. THurmonp), I introduce a 
bill to correct certain inequities in the 
crediting of National Guard technician 
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service in connection with civil service 
retirement, 

This bill is identical to S. 2031 of the 
91st Congress, which I also introduced. 
When I submitted that previous meas- 
ure, I pointed out that a retirement pro- 
gram had been established in the 90th 
Congress for the 41,000 National Guard 
technicians and that this action had 
helped retain these men who are often 
subject to attractive offers from private 
industry with superior retirement and 
fringe benefits. However, further im- 
provements in their retirement program 
are warranted. This is the purpose of the 
bill I propose, and I call attention to the 
fact that it has the support of the as- 
sociation of National Guard civilian 
technicians at Peace Air Force Base in 
my own State of New Hampshire and the 
national association as well. 

The men who serve our country as Na- 
tional Guard technicians are vital to 
the defense of this Nation. They deserve 
their full share of civil service benefits. 
I believe the equity of this proposal will 
result in favorable action by the 
Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 855) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to correct certain 
inequities in the crediting of National 
Guard technician service in connection 
with civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Cor- 
ton (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


S. 856—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
MOTOR VEHICLE DISPOSAL AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and Senators 
Cooper, BAKER, Boccs, DoLE, FANNIN, 
Packwoop, Scorr, THuRMOND, TOWER, 
RANDOLPH, TUNNEY, HOLLINGS, EASTLAND, 
BENNETT, PASTORE and BEALL, a bill which 
would establish a “Motor Vehicle Dis- 
posal Assistance Act”. This bill would 
afford a practical means of disposing of 
junked and abandoned motor vehicles, 
It would provide Federal financial assist- 
ance to the States to carry out programs 
approved by the Administrator of EPA 
to remove abandoned and junked motor 
vehicles which are an eyesore to our 
Nation. 

Although we think of ourselves as a 
nation of consumers, in reality, we con- 
sume very little. Too often, we simply 
use an item until we decide it is no 
longer of value to our particular need 
and then discard it in the most person- 
ally convenient manner. 

The junked motor vehicle is the most 
obvious and noticeable example of the 
solid waste disposal problem nationwide. 
As President Nixon said in his message 
to Congress on environmental quality 
& year ago: 

Few of America’s eyesores are so unsightly 
as its millions of junk automobiles. 


This environmental problem area in- 
cludes the growing unsightly accumula- 
tion of junked automobiles, buses, and 
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trucks encircling our cities, and scattered 
in fields and vacant lots in less popu- 
lated areas. 

In 1968, our motor vehicle manufac- 
turing industry passed a significant mile- 
stone with the 250 millionth car coming 
off the assembly line. But as the size 
of our auto population grows, the num- 
ber of vehicles becoming unusable and 
left abandoned also grows, and the Na- 
tion that relies on and enjoys the auto- 
mobile is about to be overwhelmed by a 
proliferation of rusting hulks. We must 
realize now, that unfortunately, when old 
cars die, they do not fade away. 

The dimensions of the problem are 
staggering. At the present time, there 
are a total of 105,403,557 registered motor 
vehicles in the United States. The De- 
partment of Transportation’s Federal 
Highway Administration predicts that 
in 20 years—by 1990—there will be 
a total of 158.6 million registered cars, 
trucks and buses—a 51 percent increase 
over the 1969 total. The current annual 
retirement rate is approximately 7.9 mil- 
lion motor vehicles. The number of 
motor vehicles processed for scrap each 
year is between 6 and 7 million. 
Therefore, we can safely say that at least 
1 million motor vehicles each year and 
perhaps more are added to the visible 
junkpiles around the country. Though 
nobody knows exactly how many rusting 
hulks are strewn across the American 
countryside, the current estimates run 
between 15 and 20 million. 

This represents more than $1 billion 
of reusable metals. The number of motor 
vehicles in autowreckers’ yards which 
have little or no parts value, added to 
the number of abandoned vehicles, added 
to the current number of motor vehicles 
annually retired which the scrap dealers 
do not process, comes to approximately 
12 million rusted, unprocessed hulks 
which dot the landscape, Quite obviously, 
the scrap gap is widening. 

Although discarded motor vehicle 
hulks constitute a small fraction of the 
waste disposal problem in terms of ton- 
nage, they are higher in metal recycle 
value than most waste materials. The 
use of 1 ton of scrap eliminates the need 
for 1% tons of iron ore, 1 ton of coke, 
and a half ton of limestone. Presently, 
American mills and foundries use from 
60 million to 80 million tons of scrap 
annually. Without it, the iron and steel 
industry would have to rely entirely on 
dwindling supplies of American iron ore, 
coke, and limestone, or on imported ore 
from foreign mines. The export of scrap, 
averaging between 6 and 7 million tons 
a year, helps improve our Nation’s bal- 
ance of payments, for seldom are more 
than a few hundred tons of scrap im- 
ported in a year. 

We must rid our Nation of the use and 
discard syndrome, for old motor vehicle 
hulks also represent a source of other 
valuable material for which our national 
need is likewise growing. Presently, 60 
percent of all the rubber, 20 percent of 
all the steel, 10 percent of all the alumi- 
num, over 7 percent of the copper, 13 
percent of the nickel, 35 percent of the 
zine, and over 50 percent of the lead 
consumed in the United States goes for 
automotive use. 
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Quite obviously, junk motor vehicles 
are truly a resource out of place. We 
must act now to take the necessary steps 
to recycle the ever-growing number of 
wornout hulks back into the steelmak- 
ing process at an increased rate—a move 
which would aid in changing our na- 
tional eyesores into national assets. With 
this aim in mind, I am introducing a bill 
to establish a Motor Vehicle Disposal 
Assistance Act to provide aid to the 
States in retrieving junked motor vehi- 
cles and processing them for scrap. 

This bill would offer Federal financial 
aid to the States and extracontinental 
territories administered by the United 
States to execute programs to remove 
junk motor vehicles from public 
thoroughfares, junkyards, and remote 
rural areas. Funds would be allotted to 
each State in an amount which bears the 
same ratio as the number of motor ve- 
hicles registered in such State bears to 
the number of such vehicles in all the 
States. The portion of any State’s allot- 
ment for a fiscal year which will not be 
required will be reallotted no later than 
the 10th month of that fiscal year to 
other States in proportion to their orig- 
inal allotment. 

Under this plan Federal regulations 
are to be established to spell out require- 
ments for State participation. Such 
guidelines would include requirements to 
provide for the administration by a pub- 
lic agency in the State of a junked motor 
vehicle disposal plan to provide for the 
efficient removal to scrap processing fa- 
cilities of junked motor vehicles. States 
would also provide an efficient means of 
transferring title of junked motor ve- 
hicles—or other evidence of ownership of 
such vehicles in States not requiring title 
certification—to public agencies or pri- 
vate business concerns charged with the 
responsibility of processing such motor 
vehicles. 

The criteria established under the sec- 
tion on State plans will also include, after 
thorough study and evaluation by the 
Secretary of pertinent information avail- 
able from authoritative sources—as 
DOT, HEW, Interior, Commerce, Presi- 
dent’s Council on Environmental Quality, 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Stee:— 
a description of the most efficient means 
of transporting junked motor vehicles as 
well as the average cost of such scrap 
transporting. 

Payments under this act will be made 
from a State’s allotment to any State 
agency which administers a plan ap- 
proved by the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. Pay- 
ments from a State’s allotment with re- 
spect to the cost of carrying out its State 
plan will equal 50 percent of the costs for 
any fiscal year. In other words, half will 
be Federal; the other half will be State. 
The Federal share for the total cost of 
carrying out this plan will be $25 million 
i year, for fiscal years 1972 through 
1975. 

Under this bill, and with Federal as- 
sistance, States will be able to shrink, or 
at least, begin to shrink the huge ac- 
cumulation of junk hulks to nothing 
within a few years. The ultimate goal 
would be a smooth flow of old motor 
vehicles back into the steelmaking fa- 
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cilities without the intermediate stops on 
city streets, junkyard stockpiles or in 
woods off country roads. Unless this re- 
cycling occurs, we will soon find ourselves 
in a national crisis—buried in the ef- 
fiuents of our own affluence. 

Mr. President, I feel this plan will as- 
sist the States in a two-fold fashion. 
First, it will aid the States, which in most 
cases lack the financial resources to carry 
on a meaningful program on their own 
initiative. Second, this financial assist- 
ance should provide the needed incentive 
to pass State legislation dealing with 
junked motor vehicles. 

Mr. President, I realize my bill is not 
the be-all and end-all and I don’t offer 
it as the final word or the final solution— 
but, I think it is a good working start 
and I feel that the hearings held on this 
bill in the 91st Congress pointed to this 
fact. I continue to be amendable to sug- 
gestions, modifications or improvements 
to my approach and I hope that the 
members of the Public Works Committee 
will view it in this light. 

I have offered my bill at this time be- 
cause I think it is a balanced, flexible, 
fundable, and easy to administer pro- 
gram, which fills a very real and press- 
ing need. It is my sincere hope that some 
significant legislation will come out of 
this Congress to deal with this mounting 
problem of junked and abandoned motor 
vehicles. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
I now introduce be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 856) to encourage States 
to establish junked motor vehicle dis- 
posal programs, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Gurney (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 856 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle Dis- 
posal Assistance Act”. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, not to exceed $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $25,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975. 

GRANTS TO STATES 

Sec. 3. The Administrator is authorized to 
make grants to States which have State plans 
approved by him, to pay the Federal] share 
of the cost of carrying out motor vehicle dis- 
posal plans, 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 4. (a) From the sums available for 
the purposes of section 3 for any fiscal year, 
the Administrator shall allot not more than 
2 per centum among the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. From 
the remainder of such sums he shall allot to 
each State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such remainder as the number of 
motor vehicles registered in such State bears 
to the number of such vehicles in all States. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the 
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term “State” does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Canal Zone. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Administrator determines will not be 
required to carry out the State plan’ for 
that fiscal year shall be reallotted not later 
than the tenth month in such fiscal year, 
to other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under subsection 
(a) for such year, but with such proportion- 
ate amount for any of such other States be- 
ing reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum 
which the Administrator estimates such 
State needs and will be able to use for such 
period for carrying out its State plans ap- 
proved under this Act, and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts are not so reduced, Any amount re- 
allotted to a State under this subsection 
during a year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for such 
year. 

(c) The number of motor vehicles regis- 
tered in a State and in all States shall be 
determined by the Administrator on the ba- 
sis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Any State desiring to receive 
its allotment of Federal funds under this 
Act shall submit a State plan consistent 
with such basic criteria as the Administrator 
may establish. Such plan shall— 

(1) provide for the administration by a 
public agency in the State of a junked motor 
vehicle disposal plan designed to provide 
for the efficient removal to scrap processing 
facilities of junked motor vehicles; 

(2) provide assurances that a State law 
substantially im accordance with require- 
ments established by the Administrator, 
after consultation with the’ Attorney Gen- 
eral, has been enacted or will promptly be 
enacted by such State designed to provide 
an efficient means of transferring title of 
junked motor vehicles (or other evidence of 
ownership of such vehicles in States not re- 
quiring title certification) to public agencies 
or private business concerns charged with 
the responsibility of transporting such motor 
vehicles to scrap processing facilities; 

(3) provide assurances that the State 
agency will pay from non-Federal sources 
the remaining costs of such program; 

(4) set forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disposal of and accounting 
of Federal funds paid to the State agency 
(including such funds paid by the State 
agency to any agency of a political subdivi- 
sion of such State) under this Act; and 

(5) provide for making such reasonable 
reports in such form and containing such 
information as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require to carry out his functions under 
this Act and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Ad- 
ministrator may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports. 

(b) The Administrator shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 

(c) Criteria established under this sec- 
tion shall include, after consideration by the 
Administrator of the latest and best infor- 
mation available, a description of the most 
efficient means of transporting junked mo- 
tor vehicles, the average cost of such scrap 
transporting the requirements set forth in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a), and other 
information as the Administrator deems rel- 
evant and necessary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to carry out the ob- 
jectives of this Act, the Administrator is 
authorized to— 
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(1) promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary; 

(2) appoint such advisory committees as 
he may deem advisable; 

(3) procure the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(4) use the services, personnel, facilities, 
and information of any other Federal de- 
partment or agency, or any agency of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, or any 
private research agency with the consent of 
such agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

(b) Upon request by the Administrator 
each Federal department and agency is au- 
thorized and directed to make its services, 
personnel, facilities, and information, in- 
cluding suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
available to the greatest practicable extent 
to the Administrator in the performance of 
his functions under this Act: 

(c) Any agency or organization which re- 
ceives assistance from a State under this Act 
shall make available to the Administrator 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, for purposes of audit and exam- 
ination, any books, documents, papers and 
records that are pertinent to the assistance 
received by such agency or organization from 
the State under this Act. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall 
be made from a State’s allotment to any such 
State agency which administers a plan ap- 
proved under section 5. Payments under this 
Act from a State's allotment with respect to 
the cost-of carrying out its State plan shall 
equal 50 per centum of such costs for any 
fiscal year. In determining the cost of car- 
rying out a State’s plan, there shall be ex- 
cluded any cost with respect to which pay- 
ments were received under any other Federal 
program. 

(b) Payments to.a State under this Act 
may be made in installments, in advance, or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of underpayment or 
overpayment, and may be made directly to a 
State or to one or more public agencies desig- 
nated for this purpose by the State, or to 
both. 

WITHHOLDING OF GRANTS 


Sec. 8. Whenever the Administrator, after 
giving reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a grant recipient under this Act, 
finds— 

(1) that the program or project for which 
such grant was made has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of this Act; or 

(2) that im the operation of the program 
or project there is failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision; 
the Administrator shall notify such recipient 
of his findings and no further payments may 
be made to cuch recipient by the Secretary 
until he is satisfied that such noncompliance 
has been, or will promptly be, corrected. 
However, the Administrator may authorize 
the continuance of payments with respect to 
any projects pursuant to this Act which are 
being carried out by such recipient and which 
are not involved in the noncompliance. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 9. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2) the term “motor vehicle” means any 
vehicle driven or drawn by mechanical power 
manufactured primarily for use on the public 
streets, roads, and highways, except any ve- 
hicle operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 
The Administrator may include classes of 
motor vehicles other than passenger auto- 
mobiles from the definition of motor vehicle 


for the purpose of this Act upon a finding 
that to do so is in the public interest; 
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(3) the term “junked motor vehicle” 
means any motor vehicle which the owner 
desires to dispose of, including derelict motor 
vehicles; 

(4) the term “derelict motor vehicle” 
means any obviously abandoned vehicle 
which has component parts missing, is in- 
operable, or is worth less than $100 in value; 

(5) the term “State” includes each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 


S. 857—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
AMEND TITLE XVIII OF THE SO- 
CIAL SECURITY ACT TO INCLUDE 
DISABILITY BENEFICIARIES IN 
THE MEDICARE PROGRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, although 
I believe the greatest legislative accom- 
plishment of the 89th Congress was the 
establishment of the social security- 
based health insurance program for per- 
sons over the age of 65. I also believe 
that this program must not remain 
limited only to elderly persons. 

Rather, I believe this program must be 
changed and so expanded that bene- 
ficiaries of social security-provided dis- 
ability insurance payments may share 
in its benefits, may be included in the 
federal health insurance program. 

To achieve this most worthwhile pur- 
pose, Mr. President, I am introducing 
a bill to provide that individuals entitled 
to disability insurance benefits (or child’s 
benefits based on disability) under Title 
II of the Social Security Act, and indi- 
viduals entitled to permanent disability 
annuities (or child’s annuities based on 
disability) under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, shall be eligible for 
health insurance benefits under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act. 

Mr. President, just as the men and 
women who are elderly and retired on 
social security payments must live and 
manage on very limited income have a 
great need that their health care costs 
be met by the social insurance method, 
so, too, is it most necessary that the 
health care costs of those who must live 
and manage on limited income because 
they are disabled, because they are bene- 
ficiaries of the disability insurance pro- 
gram be met by the very same concept 
ps social insurance enacted into Federal 
aw. 

For the limited income problem of the 
disabled insurance beneficiary is the very 
same as that of the retired elderly per- 
son—the amount of his payment is the 
same as the amount of the old age bene- 
fit for which he would be eligible if he 
were to retire. 

It has been said, Mr. President, that 
older people, in general, have need for 
more medical and hospital care and less 
ability to pay for such care than is the 
case with younger persons. 

It is equally true, Mr. President, that 
disabled persons with verified, medical- 
ly determined disabilities, in general, 
have need for more medical and hospital 
care than retired persons who, though 
advanced in years, still may be robust 
and well. 

It is equally true, Mr. President, that 
persons whose disabilities are chronic, 
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are constantly in need of medical and 
hospital attention. 

Mr. President, how do the disabled, 
living on a limited income of social se- 
curity, pay for their health care costs 
now, when they are confronted by the 
shockingly high expenses of a sudden 
accident or a major illness, or the pro- 
longed anguish of a terminal disease? 

Some, of course, may have savings to 
draw upon—to pay doctors’ and hospital 
bills, murses’s wages and druggists’ 
charges. But, as you well know, Mr. Pres- 
ident, savings, so long in building, soon 
disappear. 

Savings, so slowly accumulated and so 
carefully hoarded for use to supplement 
insufficient social security payments, 
soon disappear. 

Then, Mr. President, there are family 
reserves and the earnings of family mem- 
bers to draw upon—of course, the health 
care costs of the disabled can be imposed 
upon responsible relatives. 

Finally, Mr. President, the disabled, 
beneficiaries of the Federal disability in- 
surance program, faced with the disas- 
trous financial consequences of impaired 
health or additional disabilities, may 
turn, in their grievous need, to charity— 
yes, for them there is always charity— 
there is always public welfare and pri- 
vate charity. 

Mr. President, I reject these uneco- 
nomic and unsocial methods of meeting 
the health care costs of the retired 
elderly, and, with equal force and convic- 
tion, I reject them for paying the health 
care bills of disability insurance 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. President, just as I supported the 
social insurance method for paying the 
price exacted for restored health and re- 
paired bodies for the elderly, I urge its 
adoption for the disabled. 

Just as I preferred the advanced pay- 
ment with established rights method to 
the public or private charity method, or 
the responsible relatives method, for the 
elderly, I urge its adoption for the dis- 
abled. 

My bill as Federal law would provide 
health care benefits to the disabled, bene- 
fits specified and described in Federal law 
and regulation rather than having such 
benefits dependent upon a social case 
worker’s biased judgment or uncertain 
whim. 

My measure as Federal law would pro- 
vide health care benefits to disabled per- 
sons by right upon establishment of eli- 
gibility in accordance with requirements 
specified and described in Federal law 
and regulations, rather than have receipt 
of such benefits dependent upon a 
“means” test standard of proven poverty 
or demonstrated destitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 857) to provide that indi- 
viduals entitled to disability insurance 
benefits (or child’s benefits based on dis- 
ability) under title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and individuals entitled to 
permanent disability annuities (or 
child’s annuities based on disability) un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
shall be eligible for health insurance 
benefits under title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, 
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was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 858—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
EXEMPT INCREASES IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY PAYMENTS IN THE 
U.S. SENATE 


Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, since the 
first enactment of the Social Security 
Act in 1935, Congress has acted many 
times providing for increases in social 
security payments. 

Congress has taken these actions to 
raise the level of such payments, that 
aged and blind and other disabled bene- 
ficiaries might have more money in their 
monthly checks and be able to live better, 
to eat and cloth themselves better, to live 
in better circumstances. 

Yes, many Congresses have acted to 
raise the level of social security pay- 
ments, but far too often, the intended 
beneficiaries of congressional generosity 
have not benefited at all from such 
ameliorative legislation. 

There are millions of social security 
recipients, Mr. President, whose social 
security checks are just not sufficient to 
allow them to live even at the lowest 
standard of decent and healthy living, so 
these vast numbers of people must sup- 
plement their totally inadequate income 
with public assistance, with veteran’s 
compensation or with payments from 
private insurance plans. 

And the structural nature of these sup- 
plemental income programs are such 
that as social security payments are in- 
creased, supplementary payments are 
decreased in the amount of the social 
security increase—thus, social security 
beneficiaries in large numbers are not 
one dollar better off, after an increase in 
social security payments has been passed 
by Congress than they were before. 

Although I am concerned with the 
plight of social security recipients who 
get additional income from veteran’s 
compensation and from private insur- 
ance plans, the bill I am introducing to- 
day, is particularly directed to help 
social security beneficiaries who also re- 
ceive public assistance, for these are our 
most needy citizens, yet many of them 
fail to benefit at all when we in the Con- 
gress legislate increases in social se- 
curity payments. 

To understand the reason for this, re- 
quires an understanding of the opera- 
tions of the Federal-State public assist- 
ance system: 

When a person applies for aid, after 
consideration of various budgetary 
items—food, clothing, shelter, fuel, and 
similar necessaries—a dollar amount is 
determined upon and his total need is 
established—let us say, at $80 a month. 

Then, available resources are ascer- 
tained—unexempt earnings, regular con- 
tributions from relatives, pensions, in- 
surance, and other forms of fixed and 
regularly received income, 

Social security payments, whether re- 
ceived because of retirement or dis- 
ability, are classed as available resources. 

Since public assistance is only in- 
tended as supplementary help—help pro- 
vided in addition to available resources— 
social security payments are used to re- 
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grants. 

So that the person who has an estab- 
lished need, according to publie assist- 
ance standards, of $80 monthly, and who 
receives the minimum social security 
payment of $55, will be given a $25 
monthly public assistance grant. 

If this same person’s social security 
payment should be raised from the pres- 
ent $55 to, let us say, $65, this rise in 
social security will have no value for this 
person. 

It will only mean that, instead of his 
public assistance grant being $25 it will 
be $15 a month. 

The person intended by Congress to be 
benefited by the social security payment 
increase will not benefit at all. 

The State and county where the man 
lives, which provides his public assist- 
ance support, will be the only. benefici- 
aries of the congressional generosity. 

My bill would change this. 

It would amend titles I, X, XIV and 
XViI—the public assistance titles of the 
Social Security Act—to exempi all in- 
creases in social security paymenis made 
subsequent to January 1, 1972, from con- 
sideration in determining a person’s 
need for public assistance and the 
amount of aid he should receive. 

This proposal, enacted into Federal 
law, would assure that increases in so- 
cial security payments provided by Con- 
gress to improve and raise the living 
standards of elderly and disabled per- 
sons, would, in fact, be actually available 
to them as increased monthly income. 

Nor is the concept which I propose of 
exempting certain income from consid- 
eration as an available resource when 
determining a person’s need for public 
assistance a novel and startling concept 
to the Congress and to the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Except that, Mr. President, previously 
adopted measures have only been half 
measures, and therefore, have almost 
totally failed to achieve the objective 
they were intended to further. 

In the social security amendments of 
1965, Mr. President, Congress acted as I 
now propose it act again—it provided 
that the social security increase of that 
year might be exempt up to $5 monthly 
from consideration in determining a per- 
son’s public assistance need. 

But, Mr. President, although, in 1965, 
Congress recognized the importance of 
providing for the $5 monthly exemption, 
it failed woefully to implement this rec- 
ognition with effective legislation. 

For it was left up to the States wheth- 
er to exempt the $5 minimum increase in 
social security payments, and only 24 
States have acted affirmatively in this 
matter. 

Again. in the 1967. social security 
amendments, it was the very same dis- 
appointing situation. 

In the 1967 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, Congress authorized States 
to exempt up to $7.50 monthly of social 
security payments, and this time only 
nine States acted affirmatively. 

Mr. President, my bill would do effec- 
tively what Congress did, ineffectively, 
both in 1965 and in 1967. 

Mr. President, my bill as Federal law, 
would make sure that any proposed in- 
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crease in social security payments would 
actually be received by social security 
beneficiaries, for my proposal would be 
mandatory on the States and not option- 
al with them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 858) to amend titles I, 
IV, X, XIV, and XVI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to prevent recipients of assistance 
under programs established pursuant to 
such titles from having the amount of 
such assistance reduced because of in- 
creases in the monthly insurance benefits 
payable to them under title II of such 
act, introduced by Mr, HARTKE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 859—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO IMPROVE PROGRAMS OF AID 
TO THE BLIND 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, contin- 
uing my efforts to improve, through Fed- 
eral legislation, the opportunities of 
needy blind persons who must depend for 
support upon publicly-provided pro- 
grams of aid to the blind, I am intro- 
ducing a bill containing several proposals 
to amend title X and title XVI of the 
Social Security Act. 

Since my election to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, it has been a par- 
ticular privilege and, I believe, a particu- 
lar opportunity for me to work with and 
for our sightless fellow citizens in their 
courageous struggle to achieve full and 
equal participation in all aspects and ac- 
tivities of our Nation’s life. 

Blind men and women throughout the 
country, join together in common cause 
in the National Federation of the Blind 
and working together in this organiza- 
tion toward the realization of common 
objectives and a shared philosophy—this 
organization and I, Mr. President, have 
joined forces to improve conditions and 
to equalize opportunities for all persons 
without sight in our nation. 

One object of our labors has been the 
improvement of the Federal-State pro- 
grams of aid to the needy blind, estab- 
lished under title X of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

We, the blind, and I, have sought to 
make public assistance to the blind an 
adjunct to rehabilitation, a force to stim- 
ulate hope, to encourage initiative and 
effort, a means and a way of gaining res- 
toration of self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence. 

It has been one of my greatest satis- 
factions as a U.S. Senator that some 
of the proposals I have sponsored 
have been accepted by Congress and are 
now Federal law—and because of this, 
blind men and women have received 
some measure of help as they strive so 
bravely and so determinedly to help 
themselves and to help each other. 

Mr, President, although Congress has, 
on numerous occasions, indicated by its 
enactments that aid to the blind should 
be directed toward the goal of assisting 
blind persons to reduce or to entirely 
eliminate their dependence upon public 
welfare, to achieve self-support through 
the use of their talents and trainings— 
still, the ancient and outmoded concepts 
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of the Elizabethan “poor laws” continue 
to oppress the needy blind and obstruct 
their efforts, making release from relief 
an almost unattainable possibility. 

The bill I have introduced today would 
remove these unsocial and uneconomic 
roadblocks from the law and from the 
lives of blind people. 

In summary, Mr. President, my bill 
would do the following: 

Section 1 would not only require that 
the basic human needs of blind persons 
be met by the maintenance of standards 
compatible with decency and health by 
State programs of aid to the blind, but 
would also require that the specialized 
needs, the needs which blind persons 
have because they are blind, be fully met 
and provided for by such programs. 

Section 2 would remove the length of 
time limitation—of 12 months obligatory 
and 36 months permissive—on the ex- 
emption of all income and resources of a 
recipient of aid to the blind having a 
State-approved rehabilitation plan for 
achieving self-support. 

Section 3 provides the maximum 
amount for which a relative may be held 
liable to contribute to a needy blind per- 
son. 

Section 4 would prohibit any State 
agency administering a federally sup- 
ported program of aid to the blind from 
requiring recipients under such a pro- 
gram to subject their property to liens 
or to transfer their property to such 
agency as a condition for receiving aid 
and assistance. 

Section 5 provides for a minimum pub- 
lie assistance payment, which would per- 
mit the satisfaction of basic needs, and, 
in addition, would recognize and allow 
for the satisfaction of the specialized 
needs resulting from the circumstances 
of blindness. This provision would also 
require that needs peculiar to an indi- 
vidual—diabetic diet, homemaker help, 
and so forth—be also adequately pro- 
vided for by State programs of aid to the 
needy blind. 

Section 6 provides that the social serv- 
ices which are to be made available to 
recipients of public assistance under the 
welfare amendments of 1962, shall be 
given only to persons who request them, 
that the amount of aid a person is en- 
titled to receive in nowise shall be con- 
tingent upon his acceptance of social 
services, and that such services be de- 
fined and administered on a categorical 
basis. 

Section 7 provides for an increase in 
the Federal financial participation in 
money payments to recipients of aid to 
the blind. 

This proposed matching formula 
change would raise the present basic 
grant of $31 of the first $37 to $42.80 of 
the first $50; and it would raise the pres- 
ent matching ceiling from $75 to $100, 
with the variable grant formula deter- 
mining an additional Federal share of 50 
percent to 66 percent of the difference 
between $50 and $100. 

Section 8 requires that any increase in 
Federal financial sharing in aid-to-the- 
blind payments intended to raise the 
level of money payments to recipients be 
given to States only upon the condition 
that the States will pass on the addi- 
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tional money to recipients without a re- 
duction in the State’s or the local share 
in such payments. 

Section 9 prohibits the imposition of 
any durational residence requirement as 
an eligibility condition for receiving aid- 
to-the-blind payments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 859) to amend titles X 
and XVI of the Social Security Act to 
improve the programs of aid to the blind 
so that they will more effectively en- 
courage and assist blind individuals in 
achieving rehabilitation and restoration 
to a normal, full, and fruitful life intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


S. 861—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
DESIGNATE U.S. COURTHOUSE 
AND FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING 
IN ATLANTA, GA., AS THE “RICH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL FEDERAL BUILD- 
ING” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill today to designate the U.S. 
courthouse and a Federal office building, 
to be constructed in Atlanta, as the 
“Richard B. Russell Federal Building.” 

I am very pleased that my colleague 
from Georgia, Senator Davin H. Gam- 
BRELL, has joined me in offering this leg- 
islation to honor the memory of our be- 
loved departed colleague, the late senior 
Senator from Georgia, Richard Brevard 
Russell. 

The new courthouse and Federal office 
building, authorized in the fall of 1966 by 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, will house Federal courts for the 
northern district of Georgia and the 
Fifth U.S. Court of Appeals. It will also 
provide facilities for other Atlanta- 
based regional Federal agencies, such as 
offices of the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Defense, General Services 
Administration, and 12 other agencies. 

Naming this new facility for Senator 
Russell will be appropriate recognition of 
the leadership he provided in securing 
its authorization, Moreover, when con- 
structed, it will stand as a permanent 
tribute to Senator Russell, without a 
doubt one of the most outstanding U.S. 
Senators of all time. 

The U.S. courthouse and Federal office 
building in Atlanta, to be constructed at 
an estimated cost of $14 million, will be a 
14-story, air-conditioned structure, with 
basement, subbasement, and interior 
parking for 230 automobiles. The overall 
building population is expected to be ap- 
proximately 3,300 persons. 

The Federal Northern District Court 
trial docket in Atlanta is the largest in 
the State of Georgia. The Fifth US. 
Court of Appeals, headquartered in At- 
lanta, has the largest case load of any 
circuit in the United States. Existing 
court and agency space in the present 
Post Office and Federal Courthouse 
building are totally inadequate and un- 
suitable. Current requirements are dou- 
ble that space being presently occupied. 

I deem it a high honor to sponsor this 
legislation. I believe I can speak. on be- 
half of all Georgians in saying that I 
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hope this magnificent new Federal facil- 
ity in Atlanta will be named for Senator 
Russell to honor his life and memory 
and the great service he rendered his 
State and Nation for half a century, in- 
cluding 38 years in the Senate. I also 
want to express the earnest hope that 
funds can be appropriated and construc- 
tion begun on this building at the ear- 
liest possible time. It has already been 
demonstrated that the need is great. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 861) to designate the Fed- 
eral Office Building and United States 
Courthouse to be constructed in Atlanta, 
Georgia, as the “Richard B. Russell Fed- 
eral Building” introduced by Mr. Tat- 
MADGE (for himself, Mr. GAMBRELL, and 
Mr. THURMOND), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia in offering 
this bill for all the reasons that he gave 
and particulary with regard to the 
friendship and high regard that I have 
had for Senator Russell. It was my privi- 
lege, as president of the Atlanta Bar As- 
sociation, in 1965 and 1966, to constitute 
a committee to work with Senators Rus- 
sell and Tatmance at that time to obtain 
the authorization for the construction of 
this magnificent facility in Atlanta. It is 
certainly a great privilege for me to join 
in sponsorship of this legislation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I recall the genesis 
of this project during my colleague’s 
presidency of the Atlanta Bar Associa- 
tion. I had the honor of meeting with the 
committee that had been appointed by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
to give impetus to this project. I am 
happy those efforts are coming to frui- 
tion. I join with my colleague in his plea 
that the facility be named in honor of 
the late senior Senator from Georgia, 
Richard B. Russell, whose memory, I 
think, will be eminently honored by this 
magnificent structure in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks and for all the efforts 
he has put into this project, bringing it 
into fruition. 


S. 863—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO EQUITABLE: PRO- 
MOTIONS AND RETIREMENT FOR 
NATIONAL GUARD TECHNICIANS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce again this year a 
bill that would correct several inequi- 
ties of the 1968 National Guard Techni- 
cians Act. Under this law the National 
Guard Technicians were granted status 
as Federal employees. Accordingly, I feel 
they should share the benefits of retire- 
ment and promotion. This bill will estab- 
lish a uniform merit promotion system 
for these skilled technicians. It would 
also provide an equitable retirement pro- 
gram. A technician over 50 years of age 
with 20 years of service can, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Mili- 
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tary Department and the Civil Service 
Commission, receive an annuity. This bill 
would make this annuity a right. 

Mr. President, the inequality is clear 
and the need for the proposed legisla- 
tion is apparent. I am very pleased to 
state that this legislation has received 
the endorsement of the National Feder- 
ation of Federal Employees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 863) to extend certain 
benefits to National Guard technicians, 
to correct certain inequities in the cred- 
iting of National Guard technician sery- 
ice in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. WiiLiams, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 863 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (b) of section 709 of title 32, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force shall jointly es- 
tablish and implement a uniform merit pro- 
motion program for technicians which shall 
apply in all States and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section 709 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “A technician may 
not be required to wear a military uniform 
while performing duties within the scope of 
his employment as a technician.” 

(c) Subsection (e) of such section 709 
is amended by inserting “and” after the 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (4) and 
by striking out paragraphs (6) and (6) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) A Ught of appeal to the adjutant 
general of the jurisdiction concerned exists 
with respect to paragraph (1), (2), (3), or 
(4) and if such appeal is made the adjutant 
general concerned shall make a written rec- 
ord of his decision and his findings support- 
ing such decision. The technician concerned 
may appeal the decision by the adjutant 
general concerned to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the manner provided for under 
chapter 77 of title 5, United States Code, 
with respect to adverse decisions affecting 
employees in the civil service. The adjutant 
general concerned shall take the corrective 
action which the Civil Service Commission 
finally recommends.” 

(d)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (g) 
of such section 709 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “Secretary concerned 
may” and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary concerned shall” and 

(B) by striking.out “may be fixed on an 
annual basis” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“shall be fixed on an annual basis”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of such subsection (g) 
is further amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘the following: “, except that such 
additional compensation shall be paid if such 
unusual or irregular duty or work on non- 
workdays exceeds an average of eight hours 
per week. For the purpose of computing ad- 
ditional compensation, a technician shali be 
credited with twenty-four hours for each 
twenty-four hour period he is required to be 
at a missile site.” 
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(3) Subsection (g) of such section 709 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any technician who is required to ful- 
fill annual missile-firing requirements in 
order to qualify for his technician’s position 
shall, during any calendar year, be granted 
appropriate military leave for the purpose of 
meeting such qualifications, and such mili- 
tary leave shall be in addition to any other 
annual military leave authorized by law or 
regulation in the case of such technician.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 8332(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to creditable 
service for civil service retirement purposes, 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof which reads as follows: “Service re- 
ferred to in paragraph (6) is allowable only 
in the case of persons performing service 
under section 709 of title 32, United States 
Code, on or after the effective date of the 
National Guard Technicians Act of 1968.” 

(b) Section 8334(c) of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to deposits for periods of 
creditable service for civil service retirement 
purposes, is amended by striking out the last 
sentence thereof which reads as follows: 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection, the deposit with respect to 
a period of service referred to in section 
8332(b) (6) which was performed prior to 
the effective date of the National Guard 
Technicians Act of 1968 shall be an amount 
equal to 55 per centum of a deposit com- 
puted in accordance with such provisions.”. 

(c) Section 8336 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(h) A person performing service under 
section 709 of title 32, United States Code, 


who is separated from such service after be- 
coming fifty years of age and completing 
twenty years of service in the performance 
of such duty is entitled to an annuity if the 
Secretary of the military department con- 


cerned recommends his retirement and the 
Civil Service Commission approves the rec- 
ommendation.” 

(d) Section 8339 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to computation of civil service 
retirement annuities, is amended by striking 
out subsection (1) thereof which reads as 
follows: 

“(1) In determining service for the pur- 
pose of computing an annuity under each 
paragraph of this section, 45 per centum of 
each year, or fraction thereof, of service re- 
ferred to in section 8332(b)(6) which was 
performed prior to the effective date of the 
National Guard Technicians Act of 1968 shall 
be disregarded.”. 

(e) Section 3(c) of the National Guard 
Technicians Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 757; Public 
Law 90-486), relating to crediting of National 
Guard technician service for Federal em- 
ployees’ leave, death, and disability compen- 
sation, group life and health insurance, sey- 
erance pay, tenure, and status, is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof 
which reads as follows: “This subsection shall 
apply only in the case of persons who per- 
form service under section 709 of title 32, 
United States Code, on or after the effective 
date of this Act.”. 

(f) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion (except subsection (c)) shall become 
effective as of January 1, 1969. 


S. 864—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO CIVIL SERVICE 
STATUS FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE 
SYSTEM EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
bring employees of the Selective Service 
System under the classified Civil Serv- 
ice. 
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In view of the proposed governmental 
reorganizations and the impending re- 
consideration of the Selective Service Act 
of 1967, we should endeavor to ensure 
that there are adequate safeguards to 
protect the employment security of these 
local employees. 

Although selective service employees 
are Federal employees they have been de- 
nied many of the rights and benefits of 
other Federal employees. They are gen- 
erally underpaid. The Selective Service 
System lacks the equity and order en- 
gendered by the Classification Act, More 
importantly they exist in the twilight 
zone between Federal and private em- 
ployment. They enjoy the benefits of 
neither group. 

This step to bring them under the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act is long 
overdue. Selective service employees 
should have the same opportunities other 
employees enjoy in connection with 
transfers, promotions, and other person- 
nel action under the classified civil 
service system. 

Mr. President, this is truly an inequi- 
table situation. It is up to Congress to 
rectify this oversight. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD., 

The bill (S. 864) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide 
for the uniform application of the posi- 
tion classification and General Schedule 
pay rate provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, to all employees of the 
Selective Service System; introduced by 
Mr. WILLIAMS, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 864 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
that part of section 10(b) (4) of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 (50 App, U.S.C. 
460(b) (4)) which precedes the words “That 
any Officer on the active or retired list of the 
armed forces” is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) to appoint, and fix, in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, the basic pay of 
such officers, agents, and employees (includ- 
ing employees of local boards and appeal 
boards) as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title: Provided,”. 

(b) Such section 10(b) (4) is further 
amended by striking out “: Provided further, 
That an employee of a local board having 
supervisory duties” and all that follows 
thereafter and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon. 

Sec. 2. The rate of basic pay of each em- 
ployee in a position under a local board or 
appeal board of the Selective Service System 
on and immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section shall be adjusted, as of 
such effective date, as follows: 

(1) If the rate of basic pay of such em- 
ployee is equal to a scheduled rate of that 
grade of the General Schedule in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, in which 
his position is placed, such rate of basic pay 
shall be the new rate of basic pay for such 
employee. 

(2) If the rate of basic pay of such om- 
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ployee is less than the minimum scheduled 
rate of that grade of the General Schedule 
in which his position is placed, such mini- 
mum rate shall be the new rate of basic pay 
for such employee. 

(3) If the rate of basic pay of such em- 
ployee is between any two scheduled rates 
of that grade of the General Schedule in 
which his position is placed, the higher of 
such two rates shall be the new rate of 
basic pay for such employee. 

(4) If the rate of basic pay of such em- 
ployee is higher than the maximum sched- 
uled rate of that grade of the General Sched- 
ule in which his position is placed, such rate 
of basic pay shall continue to be the rate 
of basic pay for such employee. 

Sec. 3. The foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall take effect at the beginning of the first 
pay period which begins on or after the nine- 
tieth day following the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


S. 865—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND TITLE II OF THE SO- 
CIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been asked on some occa- 
sions to pinpoint the most important 
item facing this Congress. On each oc- 
casion I have answered that the enact- 
ment of meaningful social security legis- 
lation should be given the highest prior- 
ity—that a 10-percent across-the-board 
increase in benefits should be passed, 
and that the increase in benefits should 
be accompanied by other reforms in the 
Social Security Act. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that 
monthly benefits, when based upon at- 
tainment of retirement age, will be pay- 
able in full at age 62 and on an actu- 
arially reduced basis at age 60. 

Throughout my more than 18 years in 
Congress, I have consistently worked and 
voted for legislation aimed at providing 
realistic benefits, and legislation de- 
signed to strengthen the structure, ad- 
ministration, and financing of the social 
security program. On previous occasions, 
in fact, I introduced bills and amend- 
ments to lower to 60 the age at which 
actuarially reduced benefits could be re- 
ceived. 

The Senate has always given its ap- 
proval to the legislation, but the House 
has never seen fit to agree. I believe, 
however, that the need for updated social 
security legislation is now clearly rec- 
ognized by Members in both Houses of 
Congress, and I am hopeful that my bill 
will be enacted into law. 

Mr. President, the social security sys- 
tem currently reaches over 26 million 
Americans, many of whom are totally de- 
pendent on the program for their exist- 
ence. Yet, beyond these 26 million, there 
are other Americans who are being 
forced out of the labor market because of 
early retirement policies of many busi- 
nesses and companies. 

It is this group of citizens that my bill 
is aimed at assisting. 

Lowering from 65 to 62 the age at 
which full benefits could be received 
would assist about 8 million citizens— 
that is the number that the Social Se- 
curity Administration estimates would 
either receive larger benefits, or claim 
benefits for the first time. Of the 8 mil- 
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lion, 3.5 million would become eligible 
for the first time; and, of that number, 
an estimated 1 million persons would act 
to claim benefits in the first year. The 
Social Security Administration estimates 
the first-year cost at $2.6 billion, which 
means that providing full benefits at age 
62 would increase the cost of the social 
security program by 0.8 percent of the 
taxable payroll. 

In my home State of West Virginia, 
Mr. President, approximately 80,000 per- 
sons would receive larger or new benefits; 
and, of the 35,000 persons in West Vir- 
ginia who would become eligible for the 
first time, an estimated 12,000 would 
claim benefits in the first year. The esti- 
mated initial increase for providing these 
West Virginians with full benefits at age 
62 would amount to $25 million. 

Under the provision of my bill allowing 
actuarially reduced benefits to be re- 
ceived at age 60, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration estimates that 3.5 million 
persons would become eligible. Of these, 
approximately 960,000 would claim bene- 
fits the first year, creating an initial cost 
of about $1 billion. But in the long run 
there would be no increased cost; it 
would balance out. 

In West Virginia, approximately 11,000 
persons would become eligible for ac- 
tuarially reduced benefits if the age were 
lowered from 62 to 60. The increase in 
benefits for West Virginians would be 
about $11 million. 

Mr. President, this bill would provide 
benefits for persons who need it most— 
citizens who have been forced to retire, 
or who, because of failing health, and so 
forth, would like to retire, but who have 
been unable to do so because the social 
security program does not yet cover them. 
These are people who have been paying 
into the program longest, and who de- 
serve to have its provisions extended to 
cover them—and cover them now. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
pass this bill, and that the House will 
concur. 

Mr. President, I send my bill to the 
desk and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred: and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 865) to amend title IT of 
the Social Security Act to provide that 
monthly insurance benefits, when based 
upon attainment or retirement age, will 
be payable in full at age 62 and on an 
actuarially reduced basis at age 60, in- 
troduced by Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 865 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) (A) 
section 202(a) (2) of the Social Security Act 
is amended by striking out “62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “60”. 

(B) Section 202(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “65” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “62”. 

(2) Section 202(b)(1) of such Act is 
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amended by striking out “62” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“g0”. 

(3) Section 202(c) (1) and (2) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “62” wherever 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “60”. 

(4) (A) Section 202(f)(1)(B), (2), (5), 
and (6) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “62” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “60”. 

(B) Section 202(f)(1)(C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or was entitled” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or was entitled, 
after attainment of age 62,”’. 

(5) (A) Section 202(h)(1)(A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “60.” 

(B) Section 202(h)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “subsection (q) and” 
after “Except as provided in”. 

(C) Section 202(h)(2)(B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “subsection (q) and” 
after “except as provided in”. 

(D) Section 202(h)(2)(C) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(i) striking out “shall be equal” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “shall, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (q), be equal”; and 

(ii) inserting “and section 202(q)” after 
“section 203(a)”’. 

(6) (A) The first sentence of section 
202(q)(1) of such Act is amended (i) by 
striking out “husband’s, widow’s, or wid- 
ower’s” and inserting in lieu thereof “hus- 
band’s, widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s”, and 
(ii) by striking out, in subparagraph 
amended by striking out “65” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “62”. 

(B) Section 202(q) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “65” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “62”. 

(C) (i) Section 202 (q) (3) (A) of such 
Act is amended (I) by striking out “hus- 
band’s, widow’s, or widower’s” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“huband’s, widow's, widower’s, or parent’s”, 
(II) by striking out “62’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “60”, (III) by striking out “wife's, or 
husband's” and in inserting in lieu there- 
of “wife's, husband's, or parent’s”, and (IV) 
by striking out “65” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “62”. 

(ii) Section 202(q) (3) (B) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “or husband’s” 
each place it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, husband’s, widow's, wid- 
ower’s, or parent’s.” 

(iit) Section 202(q) (3) (C) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “or widower's” 
each place it appears therein and inserting 
in Heu thereof “widower’s, or parent’s”. 

(iv) Section 202(q) (3)(D) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or widower’s” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “widower’s, or par- 
ent'’s”. 

(v) Section 202(q)(3)(E) of such Act is 
amended (I) by striking out “65” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “62”, (II) by striking 
out “(or would, but for subsection (e) (1) 
in the case of a widow or surviving divorced 
wife or subsection (f)(1) in the case of a 
widower, be) entitled to a widow's or widow- 
er’s insurance benefit to which such indi- 
vidual was first entitled for a month before 
she or he” and inserting in lieu thereof “(or 
would, but for subsection (e) (1), (f) (1), or 
(h) (1), be) entitled to a widow's, widower’s, 
or parent's insurance benefit to which such 
individual was first entitled for a month be- 
fore such individual”, (III) by striking out 
“the amount by which such widow’s or 
widower's insurance benefit” and inserting in 
leu thereof “the amount by which such 
widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s insurance 
benefit”, and (IV) by striking out “over such 
widow's or widower’s insurance benefit” and 
inserting in Heu thereof “over such widow's, 
widower'’s, or parent insurance benefit”. 

(vi) Section 202(q)(3)(F) of such Act is 
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amended (I) by striking out “62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “60”, (II) by striking out 
“(or would, but for subsection (e) (1) in the 
case of a widow or surviving divorced wife 
or subsection (f) (1) in the case of a widower, 
be) entitled to a widow's or widower’s in- 
surance benefit to which such individual was 
first entitled for a month before she or he” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(or would, but 
for subsection (e) (1), (f) (1), or (h) (1), be) 
entitled to a widow’s, widower’s, or parent's 
insurance benefit for which such individual 
was first entitled for a month before such 
individual”, (III) by striking out “the 
amount by which such widow’s or widower’s 
insurance benefit” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the amount by which such widow's, 
widower’s, or parent’s insurance benefit”, 
and (IV) by striking out “over such widow’s 
or widower’s insurance benefit” and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof “over such widow’s, widow- 
er's or parent’s insurance benefit”. 

(vii) Section 202(q)(3)(G) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “62” each place it 
oppeens therein and inserting in lieu thereof 

(D) (i) Section 202(q) (5) (A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “No wife’s insur- 
ance benefit” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“No wife’s insurance benefit to which a wife 
is entitled”. 

a ati 202(q)(B) of such Act is 
amen y striking out “62” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “6o",” 

(ili) Section 202(q)(5)(C) of such Act is 
amended (I) by striking out “woman” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “wife”, and (II) by 
Striking out “65” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “62”, 

(E) (i) Section 202(q) (6)(A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “husband's, 
widow's, or widower’s” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “husband’s, widow's, widower's, or 
Parents’s”, 

(H) Section 202(q) (6) (A) (1) (IZ) of such 
Act is amended by (I) by striking out “wife's 
insurance benefit” to which a wife is en- 
titled”, and (II) by striking out “or” at the 
end thereof and inserting in Heu thereof the 
following: “or in the case of a wife’s insur- 
ance benefit to which a divorced wife is 
entitled, with the first day of the first 
month for which such individual is entitled 
to such benefit, or ”. 

(iii) Section 202(q) (6) (A) (i) (IIT) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “widow's or 
widower’s” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“widow’s, widower’s, or parent's”. 

(F) Section 202(q)(7) of such Act is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out “husband’s, widow’s, or 
widower’s” and inserting in Heu thereof 
“husband's, widow's, or widower’s, or par- 
ent’s”, 

(ii) by striking out, in subparagraph (B) 
thereof, “wife’s insurance benefits” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “wife's insurance 
benefits to which a wife is entitled”, and 

(iii) by striking out, in subparagraph (E) 
thereof, “widow's or widower’s” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “widow’s, widower’s, or 
parent's”. 

(G) Section 202(q)(9) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(9) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘retirement age’ means age 62.” 

(7) (A) The heading to section 202(r) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “Wife’s 
or Husband’s” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Wife's, Husband's, Widow’s, Widower’s, or 
Parent's”. 

(B) Section 202(r)(1) of such Act is 
amended (i) by striking out “65” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “62", and (il) by 
striking out “wife’s or husband’s” each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “wife’s, husband’s, widow's, widow- 
er's, or parent’s”. 

(C) Section 202(r)(2) of such Act is 
amended (i) by striking out “65” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “62”, and (il) by 
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striking out “wife's or husband’s” and insert- 
ing in leu thereof “wife's, husband's, 
widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s”. 

(b) Section 214(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) ome quarter of coverage (whenever 
acquired) for each calendar year elapsing 
after 1950 (or, if later, the year in which he 
attained age 21) and before the year in 
which he died or (if earlier) the year in 
which he attained age 62, except that in no 
case shall an individual be a fully insured 
individual unless he has at least 6 quarters 
of coverage; or”. 

(c) ‘The first sentence of section 215(b) (3) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“For purposes of paragraph (2), the number 
of an individual’s elapsed years is the num- 
ber of calendar years after 1950 (or, if later, 
the year in which he attained age 21) and 
before the year in which he died, or, if it 
occurred earlier but after 1960, the year in 
which he attained age 62.” 

(d) Section 215(f)(5) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) In the case of an individual who is 
entitled to monthly benefits for a month 
after June 1970, om the basis of the wages 
and self-employment income of an insured 
individual who prior to July 1970 became en- 
titled to benefits under section 202(a), be- 
came entitled to benefits under section 223 
after the year in which he attained age 62, or 
died in a year after the year in which he 
attained age 62, the Secretary shall, not- 
withstanding paragraphs (1) and (2), recom- 
pute the primary insurance amount of such 
insured individual. Such recomputation shall 
be made under the computation methods of 
this section, as amended by the Social Se- 
curity Retirement Age Amendments of 1969, 
which would be applicable in the case of an 
insured individual who attained age 62 after 
June 1970.” 

(e) (1) (A) Section 223(a) (1) (B) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “sixty-five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “62”. 

(B) Section 223(a)(1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “he attains age 
65” and inserting in lieu thereof “he attains 
age 62”. 

(2) Section 223(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(A) striking out “(if a woman) or age 65 
(fta man)”, 

(B) striking out “in the case of a woman” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in the case of 
an individual”, and 

(C) striking out “she” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “he”. 

(3) Section 223(c)(1)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “(if a woman) or 
age 65 (if a man)”. 

(f) Section 224(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “the age of 62—” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the age of 60—”. 

(g) The first sentence of section 225 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “age 
62” and inserting in lieu thereof “age 60”. 

(h) Subsections (b), (c), (f), and (g) of 
section 216 of such Act are each amended 
by striking out “62” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “60”. 

(i) Sections 209(1), 216(i) (3) (A), and 213 
(a)(2) of such Act are each amended by 
striking out “(if a woman) or age 65 (if a 
man)”. 

(3) (1) Section 216(1) (2) (B) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “65” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “62”. 

(2) Section 216(1) (2) (D) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “65” and inserting 
in Meu thereof “62”. 

Sec. 2. Section 3121(a) (9) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(9) any payment (other than vacation or 
sick pay) made to an employee after the 
month in which he attains the age of 62, if 
such employee did not work for the employer 
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in the period for which such payment is 
made;”’. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to monthly benefits under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act for months after June 1970. 
The amendment made by section 2 of this Act 
shall be applicable with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after June 1970. 

Sec. 4. This Act may be cited as the “Social 
Security Retirement Age Amendments of 
1969”. 


S. 866—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE FRENCH PETE 
CREEK INTERMEDIATE RECREA- 
TION AREA 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, some 
60 miles from Eugene, Oreg., in the Blue 
River district of the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest, is situated one of the most 
unique spots in the Oregon Cascades— 
French Pete. Thirty-nine square miles 
of unlogged, virgin, Oregon wilderness, 
named after an obscure shepherd who 
grazed his sheep in the rich valley. Sheep 
grazing was common there until about 
1964. 

In the mid-1860’s fires had swept the 
area, leaving small pockets of older tim- 
ber, sometimes ranging to over 400 years 
of age. 

Last year, I introduced a bill to pre- 
serve this approximately 19,000-acre 
treasure, but Congress did not take ac- 
tion on the proposal, and it died with the 
adjournment of the 91st Congress. Today 
Iam reintroducing that legislation on be- 
half of thousands of Oregonians who 
have expressed their desire to preserve 
this marvelous watershed. While Con- 
gress failed to take action last year on 
this bill, the people did take action, by 
thousands of handwritten, individually 
conceived, letters and cards to me, to the 
various newspapers, TV and radio sta- 
tions in Oregon, and to many of my col- 
leagues in Congress. The youth of Oregon 
took action. Nature’s Conspiracy joined 
with the Save French Pete Committee, 
and some 500 University of Oregon stu- 
dents rallied to dramatize the impor- 
tance of the issue involved. National 
headlines were inspired by this youthful 
grassroots support for preservation of a 
relatively small Oregon watershed. 

In Washington, a decision to cut the 
timber was delayed by Forest Service, 
and a bill to preserve the area was in- 
troduced on the House side by the Hon- 
orable EDITH GREEN. 

There is no doubt that the French Pete 
issue touched the hearts and the nerves 
of many Oregonians on both sides of the 
question. It roused dormant interest on 
both sides to spontaneous action; it 
caused many to take a stand they pre- 
ferred not to take. 

Mr. President, we have come upon a 
question in Oregon which is at the very 
core of the Environmental Protection 
Act. The French Pete issue must not be 
settled by one individual Federal agency, 
no matter how much we respect its in- 
tegrity, when thousands of people are 
lined up on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. The recent NBC nationwide produc- 
tion, “The American Wilderness,” docu- 
mented the magnitude of interest in this 
issue. We in Congress simply must pro- 
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vide the platform for honest, open de- 
bate on the question, by an open congres- 
sional hearing, and I am so requesting 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee to make this possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the entire text of my bill printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bill (S. 866) to establish the 
French Pete Creek Intermediate Recrea- 
tion Area, introduced by Mr, PACKWOOD, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to develop, protect, and preserve for 
the use and enjoyment of present and future 
generations the area known as French Pete 
Creek Drainage, located within the Blue 
River.Ranger District, Willamette National 
Forest, State of Oregon, such area is hereby 
established as the French Pete Creek Inter- 
mediate Recreation Area. 

(b) The French Pete Creek Intermediate 
Recreation Area shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act and the laws re- 
lating to the national forests. Within such 
area, there shall be no (1) road construction 
or timber harvest activities of any kind; (2) 
use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, 
motorboats, or other form of mechanical 
transport; or (3) structures or installations; 
except as necessary to meet minimum re- 
quirements in connection with the p 
for which such area is administered (includ- 
ing measures required in emergencies in- 
volving the health and safety of persons 
within such area, and the removal of dead 
trees which create a fire hazard). 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may provide for trail construc- 
tion, primitive walk-in campsites, trail 
bridges, sanitary facilities, and other neces- 
sary facilities to further the purposes for 
which such area is administered. The lands 
within the recreation area established by this 
Act, subject to valid existing rights, are 
hereby withdrawn from location, entry, and 
patent under the United States mining 
laws. 

Sec, 2 The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issue such regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


S. 867—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO CREATE THE BUREAU OF 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 

WHY WE MUST CREATE A SEPARATE CONSUMER 

PROTECTION AGENCY 
Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, there 

are many different kinds of pollution. 
Each affects a different portion of our 
total environment. The marketplace 
where America shops for goods and 
services is polluted by questionable 
merchandise and practices. We require 
protection against these as well as against 
bad water and impure air. 
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The overwhelming majority of our 
manufacturers, businessmen, and repair 
people are scrupulously honest. A few, 
however, busily engaged in defrauding 
consumers and are muddying the waters 
for all of us, stirring up a cry for over- 
due action on the part of Congress. 

Consumer protection is not merely a 
catchword. It has become a reality or a 
desperately desired necessity for millions 
of citizens. Our needs fall into several 
major categories. 

First, there is enforcement of existing 
laws passed by the Congress. We have 
placed some very significant pieces of 
legislation on the books, and the people 
of the Nation have a right to expect con- 
scientious enforcement of these laws. 

I include in this category measures 
such as the Wholesome Meat Act, Whole- 
some Poultry Act, Flammable Fabrics 
Act, Truth-in-Lending, Truth-in-Pack- 
aging, Safe Toy Act, Poison Prevention 
Packaging Act, and several others, It is 
a sad fact of life today in the market- 
place that a good many of these meas- 
ures are not being enforced. This can- 
not be denied. It is one of the scandals 
of the Federal Government and its con- 
sumer protection structure. No evasions 
can avoid the guilt for this shameful 
state of affairs. Mr. President, the Nation 
desperately needs a central consumer 
protection agency within the Federal 
Government that will make it its busi- 
oe to oversee the enforcement of these 

WS. 

It is absolutely certain that these 
measures I have already listed are but 
the cutting edge of major institutional 
reforms in the consumer protection area. 
In this Congress and in the years to 
come, it is virtually certain that major 
pieces of consumer protection legislation 
will be placed on the statute books by an 
aroused Congress motivated by an out- 
raged public. Investigations are already 
afoot in several areas where reform has 
been badly needed for years. Auto insur- 
ance immediately suggests itself. War- 
ranties and guarantees come to mind, 
also. Life insurance is another industry 
where a good long look around is merited. 
Auto safety cries out for Federal action, 
as does tire safety, clean fish, dating of 
foods and other perishables. And this is 
only the most partial listing of evils and 
abuses that have affected major portions 
of the consuming public. 

It is not enough to deplore. It is not 
enough to solemnly condemn it and look 
to industry to police itself. In some cases, 
this will occur. In most instances, re- 
form will only come after a national leg- 
islative initiative has been taken. 

For this series of reasons, I believe we 
must have an independent agency within 
the Federal Government committed to 
consumer protection. I am therefore in- 
troducing today S. 867, the Consumer 
Protection Act of 1971. The bill would 
set up such an independent agency, to be 
called the Bureau of Consumer Protec- 
tion. It is identical to S. 3165, which I 
introduced on November 20, 1969, during 
the first session of the 91st Congress. 
There have been attempts made to water 
down this concept. None have succeeded 
because none of the substitutes would do 
the job which now is required. Never- 
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theless, debate on this and several sub- 
stitutes will, in all probability, mark this 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the Senate passed on 
December 1, 1970, Senator RIBICOFF'S 
measure, S. 4459—the Consumer Protec- 
tion Organization Act of 1970. However, 
this valuable progressive measure died 
with adjournment of the 91st Congress 
because of the absence of final action on 
the part of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I understand that H.R. 14, recently in- 
troduced in the House, is the equivalent 
of this measure—the same as the one 
introduced in that body during the 91st 
Congress. One significant difference to 
be noted between the measure I am intro- 
ducing here today and the House meas- 
ure is that the House measure establishes 
an Office of Consumer Affairs in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. A similar 
office now exists in the form of Mrs. 
Knauer’s office. 

With all due respect to the efforts of 
Mrs. Knauer, I feel that such an office 
can be most effective when acting as an 
independent agent of the consumer. It 
must be an independent bureau rather 
than part of the Executive Office of the 
President. It must have responsibility to 
the consumer rather than primarily to 
the President. Independence is the key 
to effective Federal consumer protection. 
Without it, there will be no enforcement 
of any law, no matter how stringent its 
provisions. I made this point last year in 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization and Govern- 
ment Research of the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

During the first session of the 91st 
Congress, the President recommended to 
Congress establishment of a new White 
House Consumer Affairs Office. Such an 
office, together with a sub-Cabinet con- 
sumer protection unit within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, would supposedly pro- 
vide adequate protection for the Nation’s 
consumers. This proposal has proven out 
to be highly unsatisfactory. Once again, 
it must be asserted that consumer pro- 
tection on a Federal level must be based 
in an independent agency in order to be 
viable, credible, and effective. Diffusing 
it in the manner described would only 
have the effect of diluting what power 
could be delegated to it. 

Since that time, the administration 
has not seen fit to submit updated con- 
sumer protection proposals to the Con- 
gress. It has been suggested that this 
has been the case because of the Gov- 
ernment reorganization plans which are 
under study. 

The measure I have today reintro- 
duced is badly needed, as most authori- 
ties in the field readily concede. There 
must be a central concentration point 
for the consumer protection effort. Exist- 
ing regulatory agencies, such as the FTC, 
have come into nationwide disrepute in 
recent years. This has been because they 
have not utilized their powers of regu- 
lation effectively and consistently to pro- 
tect the public. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that giving one or another of them 
the kind of power needed to protect the 
consumer would lead to any radical new 
departure on their part. 
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What we must do now is utilize our 
knowledge of marketplace evils and con- 
sumer demands to creat a viable agency 
that can and will respond. This bill would 
effectively do just that. It is to be hoped 
that we will press forward in order to 
reach that goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the contents of my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STE- 
VENSON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD). 

The bill (S. 867) to create the Bu- 
reau of Consumer Protection and pro- 
viding for the appointment of a direc- 
tor, and for other purposes; introduced 
by Mr. Montoya, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 867 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1971.” 


BUREAU OF CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established an 
independent agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment to be known as the Bureau of Con- 
sumer Protection, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Bureau”. The Bureau shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. There shall also be in 
the Bureau a Deputy Director who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Deputy 
Director shall perform such duties as the 
Director may designate, and during the ab- 
sence or incapacity of the Director, he shall 
act as Director. 

(b) The compensation of the Director of 
the Bureau shall be fixed by the President 
at a rate not in excess of the annual rate of 
compensation payable to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) The compensation of the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau shall be fixed by the 
President at a rate not in excess of the an- 
nual rate of compensation payable to the 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) There shall be in the Bureau a Gen- 
eral Counsel (referred to herein as the “Con- 
sumer Counsel”) who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Consumer Coun- 
sel shall perform such duties as the Director 
may direct. The Consumer Counsel shall also 
act as Director during the absence or inca- 
pacity of the Director and Deputy Director 
and may be designated by the Director to 
act as Deputy Director during the absence 
or incapacity of the Deputy Director. 

(e) Except as hereinafter provided in this 
section, the Director and the Deputy Direc- 
tor shall hold office for fifteen years. The Di- 
rector shall not be eligible for reappointment. 
The Director or the Deputy Director may 
be removed at any time by joint resolution 
of Congress after notice and hearing, when, 
in the judgment of Congress, the Director 
or Deputy Director has become permanently 
incapacitated or has been inefficient, or guilty 
of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance in office, 
or of any felony or conduct involving moral 
turpitude, and for no other cause and in 
no other manner except by impeachment. 
Any Director or Deputy Director removed in 
the manner provided in this section shall be 
ineligible for reappointment to that office. 

(2) The Director, under such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe, 
shall appoint attorneys and other employees 
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and shall make whatever expenditures may 
be necessary to administer the Bureau and 
to carry out its mission within the appro- 
priations made therefor. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 3. In order to protect the interests of 
consumers in the United States the Bureau 
is authorized to perform the following func- 
tions: 

(a) to coordinate the activities of all Fed- 
eral departments concerned with matters af- 
fecting the interests of consumers and, where 
necessary, to submit such reports and make 
such proposals to the President to eliminate 
overlap, conflict or other problems tending 
to interfere with the Government’s overall 
program on behalf of or in the interest of 
consumers; 

(b) to represent the viewpoint of consum- 
ers of goods and services within the United 
States in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of policies of the Government of the 
United States and of the several States which 
affect the economic and other interests of 
consumers; 

(c) to establish and staff consumer centers 
in major population centers to facilitate the 
presentation of grievances by consumers, to 
advise consumers of methods available to 
them to resolve said grievances and to iden- 
tify and recommend legislative or executive 
solutions to problems affecting substantial 
numbers of consumers; except that nothing 
contained herein shall be construed as a re- 
quirement that such a consumer center be 
established in any case where the State or 
local government has established a similar 
instrumentality to perform the functions 
enumerated in this section, but in any case 
standing the establishment of such a local 
or State instrumentality to perform func- 
tions enumerated in this section, to estab- 
lish a consumer center, the duties and func- 
tions of said consumer center shall be lim- 
ited in order to avoid conflict and duplica- 
tion with those being performed by the 
State or local instrumentality; 

(d) to receive, evaluate, and negotiate 
voluntary adjustments of complaints of con- 
sumers concerning consumer products and 
services and trade practices detrimental to 
the economic and other interests of con- 
sumers, and to receive, evaluate, and nego- 
tiate the voluntary adjustment of com- 
plaints of consumers with Government 
agencies of the United States and of the 
States; 

(e) to collect, coordinate, and disseminate 
in appropriate form information compiled 
by other Federal agencies or departments re- 
lating to the safety, performance, and qual- 
ity of consumer goods and services; 

(f) to encourage, support, and coordinate 
research leading to improved products, serv- 
ices, and consumer information; 

(g) to initiate programs and encourage the 
expansion of existing consumer education 
programs at all school levels and through 
adult continuing education programs and to 
encourage, assist, and coordinate neigh- 
borhood consumer counseling services, ex- 
cept that the execution and administration 
of such ms shall be conducted 
through the facilities of State and local gov- 
erpments where, in the discretion of the 
Director, the State or local programs are de- 
termined to adequately meet the needs of 
the consumer for such programs; 

(h) to provide technical assistance to 
State and local government agencies en- 
gaged in consumer programs: 

(i) to assist State and local governments 
in the enactment of laws designed to provide 
greater protection to all consumers where 
such assistance is requested by the State or 
local government; and 

(j) to encourage and assist representatives 
of commerce and industry in their efforts 
to undertake programs designed to provide 
higher quality products and better service 
for consumers generally. 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Sec. 4, (a) Whenever there is pending 
before any regulatory agency of the United 
States (as defined by subsection (f) of this 
section) any matter or proceeding which 
does not involve the adjudication of the 
alleged violation, by any individual or cor- 
poration named as a defendant or respondent 
therein, of any statute of the United States 
or any rule promulgated thereunder, and 
the Director finds that the determination 
of such matter or proceeding may affect sub- 
stantially the interests of consumers within 
the United States, the Director shall be 
entitled as a matter of right to intervene in 
such matter or proceeding as a party to 
represent the interest of consumers by filing 
with such agency a duly certified copy of the 
finding so made by the Director. Upon any 
such intervention, the Director, through the 
Consumer Counsel or any other employee of 
the Bureau designated by the Director for 
that purpose, shall present to such regula- 
tory agency, in conformity with the rules 
of practice and procedure thereof, such evi- 
dence, briefs, and argument as it shall deter- 
mine to be necessary for the effective pro- 
tection of the interests of such consumers. 

(b) Whenever— 

(1) there is pending before any regulatory 
agency of the United States any matter or 
proceeding relating to the trade or com- 
merce of the United States which does in- 
volve the adjudication of the alleged viola- 
tion, by any individual or corporation named 
as a defendant or respondent therein, of any 
statute of the United States, or any rule 
promulgated thereunder, or 

(2) there is pending before any district 
court of the United States any matter or 
proceeding involving the trade or commerce 
of the United States to which the United 
States or any regulatory agency of the 
United States is a party, 
the Director upon his own motion may, and 
upon written request made by the officer 
or employee of the United States or such 
regulatory agency who is charged with the 
duty of presenting the case for the Govern- 
ment in that matter or proceeding shall, 
certify to such officer or employee all evi- 
dence and information in the possession of 
the Bureau relevant to that matter or pro- 
ceeding. 

(c) Whenever there is pending before any 
appellate court of the United States any 
ene or proceeding involving the review 
of— 

(1) an order or determination made by 
any regulatory agency of the United States 
relating to the trade or commerce of the 
United States, or 

(2) any Judgment, decree, or order entered 
by a district court of the United States in 
any civil action involving the trade or com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
Director finds that the action taken 
by the appellate court upon such review 
may affect substantially the interests of con- 
sumers within the United States, the Direc- 
tor, subject to the rules of practice and pro- 
cedure of such appellate court, may make 
application to that court for leave to file 
in such matter or proceeding a brief as 
amicus curiae, or to present to the court oral 
argument therein, or both, except that no 
such application may be filed by the Direc- 
tor without the consent of the Attorney 
General in any matter or proceeding (A) to 
which the United States or any regulatory 
agency of the United States is a party, or (B) 
in which the Attorney General has been 
granted leave to intervene on behalf of the 
United States or any regulatory agency of 
the United States. Upon the filing by the 
Director of such application, supported by a 
duly certified copy of the finding so made 
by the Director and such other showing as 
the court may require to demonstrate that 
the action taken upon such review may 
substantially affect the interests of con- 
sumers within the United States, the ap- 
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pellate court in its discretion may grant such 
application. 

(d) Whenever there is pending before any 
department or independent agency of the 
United States any matter or proceeding re- 
lating to the trade or commerce of the 
United States which does not involve the 
adjudication of the alleged violation, by 
an individual or corporation named as a 
defendant or respondent therein, of any 
statute of the United States, or any rule 
promulgated thereunder, and the Director 
finds that the determination of such matter 
or proceeding may affect substantially the 
interests of consumers within the United 
States, the Director shall be entitled as a 
matter of right to intervene in such matter 
or proceeding as a party to represent the 
interest of consumers by filing with such 
agency a duly certified copy of the finding 
so made by the Director. Upon any such 
intervention, the Director shall present to 
such agency, in conformity with the rules 
of practice and procedures thereof, all evi- 
dence and information in the possession of 
the Bureau relevant to that matter or pro- 
ceeding. 

(e) The Consumer Counsel, or any other 
Attorney of the Bureau specially designated 
by the Director for that purpose, shall be 
entitled to enter an appearance on behalf of 
the Director before any court (except the 
United States Supreme Court) or regula- 
tory agency of the United States, without 
other compliance with any requirement for 
admission to practice before such court or 
agency, for the purpose of making any ap- 
plication or taking any action which is 
authorized by subsection (a), (b), (c), or (d) 
of this section. 

(f) For the purposes of this Act the term 
“regulatory agency” includes any agency, 
board, commission, or other institution 
within the Federal Government which is 
charged with administrative or regulatory 
duties with respect to trade or commerce of 
the United States. 


STUDIES AND CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


Sec. 5. (a) It shall be the duty of the Bu- 
reau and its consumer centers to conduct 
studies, and to receive and evaluate com- 
plaints from consumers of the United States 
without regard to membership in the Coun- 
cil, concerning— 

(1) consumer products and commercial 
and trade practices employed in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and furnishing of 
goods and services to or for the use of con- 
sumers which may be detrimental to their 
economic or other interests; and 

(2) governmental action or inaction on the 
part of Government agencies of the United 
States and of the States detrimental to the 
economic or other interests of consumers. 

(b) Upon receipt of any complaint dis- 
closing the distribution of a product, the 
rendering of a service, or the use of any 
commercial or trade practice detrimental to 
the economic or other interests of consumers 
within the United States in any consumer 
products industry or by any producer, dis- 
tributor, or supplier of consumer goods or 
services, or governmental action or inaction 
detrimental to the economic or other inter- 
ests of consumers, which in the opinion of 
the Bureau does not violate any law of the 
United States or any State, the Bureau or & 
consumer center may undertake to provide 
for the adjustment of that complaint with 
the consent of the parties to the contro- 
versy through voluntary negotiation or arbi- 
tration. If in the opinion of the Bureau such 
practice is in violation of any law of the 
United States or any State, the Bureau shall 
refer the complaint to the Government 
agency whose regulatory or other authority 
provides the most effective available means 
to obtaining appropriate relief or to pro- 
ceed against such violation of law, 

(c) If the Bureau finds that no equitable 
voluntary adjustment of the complaint can 
be obtained, that no public law has been 
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violated or if violated the Government agency 
having jurisdiction to enforce the law vio- 
lated fails to act or is dilatory in action, that 
in its opinion legal remedial action is avall- 
able by individual or class action for relief, 
and the matter involved in the complaint has 
sufficient economic effect upon consumers 
generally, the Bureau, subject to applicable 
statutes and rules of practice and procedure, 
may (1) furnish legal and other assistance 
necessary to the filing and prosecution of an 
appropriate remedial action in a State or 
Federal court of competent jurisdiction, or 
(2) institute and prosecute a class action to 
obtain appropriate civil relief for the benefit 
of a designated class of consumers, 


CONSUMER INFORMATION 


Sec. 6. (a) Under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, the Director may 
request and shall receive from any Federal 
department or agency such information as 
he may from time to time require. 

(b) The Director, or any employee of the 
Office acting for and on behalf of the Direc- 
tor, shall receive from consumers and eyalu- 
ate complaints concerning trade or commer- 
cial practices or other matters which may ad=- 
versely affect consumers and shall take what- 
ever action may be appropriate to resolve the 
complaint or other matter, including, but 
not limited to, referral to an appropriate 
Federal, State, or local agency. If no agency 
exists to which the particular matter can be 
referred or the agency to which a matter is 
referred fails or refuses to take action in con- 
nection with said matter, or any part thereof, 
the Director may provide conciliation or 
mediation services or, if the parties agree, 
final and binding arbitration. 

(c) The Director shall have for any of the 
purposes described in section 3 the authority 
to gather and compile information from goy- 
ernmental and nongovernmental sources and, 
where appropriate, shall analyze and make 
such information available in appropriate 
form to the public or other governmental 
agencies, 

(d) For the purposes of conducting sur- 
veys and investigations under this Act, the 
Director shall have all powers which are con- 
ferred upon the Federal Trade Commission 
by section 9 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act with respect to the conduct of in- 
vestigations made by that Commission un- 
der that Act, except that the Director may 
not grant to any person any immunity from 
prosecution, penalty, or forfeiture in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that section with- 
out first obtaining the written consent of the 
Attorney General and serving upon such per- 
son a duly certified copy of any consent 
therefor granted by the Attorney General. 
The provisions of section 10 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act shall apply to the act 
or omission of any person, partnership, or 
corporation with regard to any subpena, or- 
der, requirement, or information of the Di- 
rector to the same extent, and with the same 
effect, as if such act or omission had oc- 
curred with regard to a like subpena, order, or 
requirement, or with reference to like in- 
formation, of the Federal Trade Commission. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 7. The Director shall transmit to the 
Congress in January of each year a report 
which shall include a comprehensive state- 
ment of the Bureau’s activities, including a 
summary of the major problems confronting 
the Bureau, methods utilized in dealing with 
such problems, recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation necessary or desirable to 
protect consumer interests, recommenda- 
tions for organizational changes within the 
executive branch to provide more efficient 
service to the consumer, and such other infor- 
mation as the Director may deem pertinent 
to the mission of the Bureau, or as Congress 
may require, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 

appropriated to the Bureau such sums as may 
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be required to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 


S. 868—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO IMPROVING THE 
TRUTH-IN-PACKING ACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing a proposal which was 
first presented in the 91st Congress, 
which would relieve shoppers of the bur- 
den of having to be mathematicians when 
they go to the supermarket. 

This bill is a modified version of the 
one introduced on March 7, 1969, as S. 
1424. An identical companion bill is being 
introduced this week in the House of 
Representatives by Representative BEN- 
JAMIN ROSENTHAL of New York. Passage 
of this legislation would finally give this 
Nation’s shoppers a real opportunity for 
comparative shopping—to be able to de- 
termine which product actually is the 
least expensive. 

Consumer studies taken since the en- 
actment of the Truth-in-Labeling Act 
have shown that this law has not suc- 
ceeded in eliminating deception and con- 
fusion from the marketplace. 

Despite the intent of Congress in 1966 
to remove deceptively packaged products 
from supermarkets and stores, consum- 
ers today must still be mathematicians 
before they can select the best bargain 
from among the vast variety of odd-sized 
packages on the market. 

It is virtually impossible for shoppers 
to compare prices when they are con- 
fronted for instances by 32 different 
choices of pancake mix in 13 different 
sized packages at 21 different prices. 

This proposal would amend the 1966 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act to re- 
quire posting of the price per unit of 
consumer commodities, including food, 
household goods, drugs, and cosmetics. 
This price per unit could be either af- 
fixed to the label of the particular com- 
modity, or displayed on a sign in close 
proximity to the point of display. 

For example, a 60-cent package of 
pancake mix, containing 42 ounces, would 
be priced not only at 60 cents but also 
at 23 cents per pound. Products would be 
priced on a per ounce or pound basis for 
solid commodities, per ounce, pint, or 
quart for fluids, and per unit for items 
like napkins. 

This legislation is vitally needed be- 
cause the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act of 1966 is not really giving the aid to 
consumers that Congress had hoped. 
Congress and the proponents of that act 
placed in it a provision that every con- 
sumer commodity be labeled both in 
terms of ounces, and, if applicable, in 
pounds for weight units. Similar require- 
ments apply for volume packages as well 
as for liquid measure. Thus, on con- 
sumer packages today, a package con- 
tains a label stating its weight of 1 pound 
7 ounces and also a total weight of 23 
ounces. 

It was hoped in 1966 that the act 
would enable consumers to make better 
comparisons of packages than had been 
possible with only one form of weight 
stated on the package. In urging passage 
of the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
of 1966, President Johnson pointed out 
that: 
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Practices have arisen that cause confusion 
and conceal information even when there is 
no deliberate intention to deceive. The house- 
wife often needs a scale, a yardstick, and a 
slide rule to make a rational choice. She 
has enough to do without performing com- 
plicated mathematics in the stores. An ac- 
curate and informative package and label 
need not add to the producer's cost. It will 
add to the welfare of the American con- 
sumer, 


However, the results of two California 
consumer tests, conducted before and 
after the passage of the Truth-in-Pack- 
aging Act, have indicated that house- 
wives are no better able today to select 
the most economical buys among every- 
day grocery items than they were 9 years 
ago. 

In 1962, five college-educated house- 
wives were asked to purchase a total of 
70 items based on the lowest unit cost. 
The women made 36 correct choices and 
34 incorrect ones. 

In an identical test made after the 
Truth-in-Packaging Act, the women 
made 38 incorrect selections, four more 
than in 1962, and only 32 correct choices. 

This and other similar research clearly 
shows that additional legislation is 
needed to end confusion in the market- 
place. Every consumer should have the 
right to judge products on their merits 
alone and not be misled by deceptively 
priced packages. 

This requirement for per unit pricing 
would not be new to American super- 
markets. It has long been a practice to 
print the per pound price on packages of 
meat, fish, and poultry. 

Also, since the first introduction of 
this proposal in 1969, several grocery 
chains across the country have instituted 
programs of unit pricing on some, or all, 
of their merchandise, In December of 
1970, according to the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, some 35 supermar- 
ket chains had moved to unit pricing. 

Although these uses of unit pricing are 
still in their early stages, it is apparent 
that once customers learn what unit 
pricing is and how to use it, their desire 
for it is overwhelming. As reported in the 
February 1971 issue of Consumer Re- 
ports magazine, preliminary studies 
showed that of those who attempted to 
use unit pricing labels, approximately 90 
percent found them helpful in making 
the most of their shopping dollar. 

Present experience with the concept of 
unit pricing thus emphasizes clearly that 
passage of this measure would be a boon 
to the American shopper. 

As mentioned earlier, this bill is a 
modification of the earlier proposal, Of 
two major changes in the bill, the first 
would allow the price per unit to be 
posted on a sign or label in close proxim- 
ity to the area of display, as well as on 
the label of the package itself, as was 
stipulated in the earlier version of this 
measure. Experience has shown that this 
method is equally helpful for the shop- 
per, and considerably less expensive for 
the supermarket owner. 

The second modification would ex- 
empt from the provisions of this act 
those small, individually owned stores 
for which the requirement of unit pric- 
ing would pose a financia] burden, As 
has been shown in recent experiments, 
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the institution of unit pricing by large 
supermarket chains results in a negli- 
gible expense. Yet it is felt that some 
small stores would be significantly hurt 
if required to post unit prices, and this 
bill specifically exempts those establish- 
ments. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that this 
proposal should receive an early hearing 
in the 92d Congress. The benefits and 
potential savings which unit pricing can 
provide should not be denied the Ameri- 
can consumer any longer. If shoppers 
are expected to make intelligent deci- 
sions in their buying, they should be able 
to compare prices on products without 
having a calculating machine in their 
shopping carts. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the January 1969 issue of 
Consumer Reports magazine, entitled 
“What’s Happened to Truth in Packag- 
ing?” be placed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the articles will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 868) to amend the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to require 
the disclosure by retail distributors of 
unit retail prices of packaged consumer 
commodities, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. NELSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The article submitted by Mr. NELSON 
is as follows: 

[From Consumers Report, January 1959] 
WHAT'S HAPPENED TO TRUTH IN PACKAGING? 


“We can’t compare prices,” housewives 
complained during the long fight for a 
truth-in-packaging bill. Can prices be com- 
pared now, two years after the Federal Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act was signed into 
law? 

The troublemaker has been the odd-sized 
package, which almost completely super- 
seded the pound, the pint and the quart as 
basic pricing units for household com- 
modities. All manner of peculiar package 
sizes boggled the mind, often with deception 
intended. Manufacturers instituted the prac- 
tice of “packaging to price”’—taking covert 
price increases by cutting quantity. A 150- 
sheet box of tissues quietly dropped in 
quantity to 125, say, or a 16-ounce can of 
vegetables to 144% ounces—with no reduc- 
tion in price. 

Down the long self-service aisles, the pack- 
age has done the selling. Some consumers 
may have found cart-shopping more con- 
venient and efficient than waiting while the 
corner grocer pulled down a package from a 
ceiling-high pile with his long-handled 
clamp. But the grocer at least knew his prices 
per pound—and would tell you. The odd- 
sized package defied you to find out for your- 
self. Somewhere—anywhere—on the surface 
of the can, bag, box, carton, or bottle a state- 
ment of net quantity lurked. Somewhere else, 
usually, was a price, often smudged and in- 
decipherable. Once you’d managed to ferret 
out the pertinent data, all you had to do was 
engage in some modest calculating. Let’s say 
a box of detergent was labeled “1 Ib. 7 oz. net 
weight” and stamped “3/89.” 

Step 1: Convert odd-sized quantity to 
total ounces (1 pound 7 ounces equals 23 
ounces). 

Step 2: Convert multiple price into price 
per package (3 for 89¢ comes to about 30¢ 
@ package) or price per total ounces (3 
times 23 equals 69 ounces for 89¢). 

Step 3. Divide price by quantity to get 
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price per ounce (30¢ divided by 23 ounces 
or 89¢ divided by 69 ounces equals about 1.3¢ 
per ounce). 

Step 4: Convert price per ounce to price 
per pound or pint, frequently a more realis- 
tic measure of effect on the purse (16 times 
1.3¢ equals about 21¢ per pound). 

Step 5: Repeat process for the several 
competing brands and sizes of the same 
product. 

Step 6: Make whatever quality judgments 
you can, based on almost no label informa- 
tion about comparative quality. 

Step 7: Make a selection based on price, 
quality judgment and brand preference. 


THE PROWLING COMPUTER 


“A woman in a store is a mechanism, a 
prowling computer,” said Scott Paper Co. 
when arguing against truth-in-packaging 
legislation. To be a successful comparison 
shopper, one really did have to be some kind 
of calculating machine. But few women are. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act, 
which was signed into law November 3, 1966, 
was intended to allow flesh-and-blood shop- 
pers to make intelligent price comparisons. 
As we said at the time, the act provided 
“some  truth-in-packaging ...but not 
enough” (Consumer Reports, February 
1967). The act requires statements of net 
quantity in standard form to appear in a 
well-defined place and in reasonably large 
type on the front or main panel of every 
package entering interstate commerce. 
(State labeling laws are being revised to 
conform to the Federal rules.) The quantity 
declaration has to be made in total ounces 
to eliminate one conversion step from price 
computations. Larger units of measure must 
be declared as well, if the package holds from 
one to four pounds or from one quart to one 
gallon. Example: 28 oz. net weight (1 lb. 12 
OZ.) . 

The act also has provisions that could help 
the Government reverse the trend to prolif- 
erating package sizes, curb deceptive claims 
on cents-off labels, clamp down on oversized 
packages (slack fill), and standardize the 
meaning of such package-size rubrics as 
“Regular,” “Giant” and “King.” 

A big problem facing the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, which were the agencies assigned to 
write and enforce labeling regulations, has 
been cripplingly small budgets. As a result 
they have been slow in getting started. But 
“Truth Day” for labels on food products did 
finally come last July 1, although the FDA 
extended the deadline one more year for 
thousands of brands. Nonfood labeling comes 
under the gun on July 1, 1969, except that as 
this issue went to press, no date had been 
set for cosmetics and nonprescription drugs. 

Even with administrative action proceed- 
ing at such a crawl, the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act has had an impact. Against the 
kaleidoscope of 8000 ever-changing pack- 
age faces on supermarket shelves, a pattern 
of candor is already emerging. Net quantity 
statements on many if not most packages 
have moved around to the front and, usually, 
the lower third of the panel. The type is 
growing larger, bolder and more contrasting 
in color, Quantity is more and more often 
expressed in total ounces. 

There was enough apparent improvement 
by the end of last October to justify a look 
at whether the new law is, indeed, helping 
consumers to compare prices. So CU com- 
missioned a study of how that “prowling 
computer,” the housewife, is doing these 
days. 

As a point of reference we turned to a test 
conducted in 1962 in Sacramento, Calif., 
under the aegis of the California Consumer 
Counsel, Helen Ewing Nelson. She had sent 
to a supermarket five college-educated 
women who shopped regularly for the family 
larder. Their instructions were to buy 14 
specified everyday grocery items. They were 
told to disregard brand preferences and 
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quality in making their choices, but to buy 
the package that, in their judgment, offered 
the largest amount of the product for the 
lowest unit cost. The five women had a total 
of 70 items to buy. Of the 70 selections they 
made, 34 were wrong. About half of the time, 
those five women—experienced shoppers well 
above the average educational level—were 
just plain unable to recognize the best price 
when they saw it. 

How well might they be expected to do 
in 1968? In practical consumer terms, what 
had the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
accomplished in its two years of existence? 
We arranged for five women, with educa- 
tional backgrounds and homemaking ex- 
perience similar to those of the 1962 group, 
to take an identical test. It was directed by 
& nonprofit group, the Consumer Research 
Foundation (headed by Mrs. Nelson, who has 
since returned to private life and is now 
on CU’s Board of Directors). A list contain- 
ing the same 14 everyday grocery items was 
handed to each of the five housewives. They 
were dispatched, half an hour apart and 
unbeknownst to each other, to the same 
Sacramento supermarket where the previous 
test had been held. Their instructions, as 
before: In a two-hour time limit, select the 
package of each item that offers the largest 
amount at lowest price per product unit. 

The shopping list appears in the table be- 
low. Some items on it had not yet come under 
the act. Dog food was one. Because it con- 
tains meat, it is permanently exempt, but it 
does fall under the similar labeling rules 
of the Department of Agriculture. The four 
nonfood items—liquid dishwashing deter- 
gent, toilet soap, toilet tissue and shampoo— 
do not yet have to comply with the truth-in- 

rules. The other nine items, how- 
ever, had been packaged and labeled under 
the FDA rules for four months, and a new 
frankness in labeling was indeed discernible. 

Not discernible, however, was any reduc- 
tion in the number of package choices, In 
fact the display of groceries had continued 
to proliferate. In 1962 those 14 products 
were represented by 246 brands, types and 
sizes. This time the number had gone up to 
286—an increase of 16 per cent. It was no 
surprise, then, that the women took longer 
to make their selections. In 1962 average 
shopping time was 43 minutes; last fall the 
average time was 50 minutes. 


CURSES, FLUNKED AGAIN 


It's discouraging to have to report that the 
1968 shoppers did not improve on the record 
of correct choices made in pre-truth-in-pack- 
aging days. This time, in fact, the women 
were a bit less successful. They made 38 
wrong choices, as compared with 34 wrong 
ones in 1962: 


1968 results 1962 results 


Right Wrong Right 


Wrong 
choice choice choice 


choice 


Hot ce 
Chunk 
ned 


Pancake mix. 

Peanut butter à 

Dishwashing detergent... 

Toilet soap_...... 

Liga shompoo, 
quid shampoo... 

Canned dog food 
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It's obvious, then, that plainer labelling 
alone doesn’t solve the shopper's difficulty. 
At the pancake-mix display, for example, 
most labels appeared to conform to regula- 
tions, and the rest at least made no secret 
of quantity. Yet nobody found the brand at 
lowest unit price (see below). One can sym- 
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pathize if the shoppers felt too discouraged 
to do the necessary mathematical computa- 
tions for 32 selections in 13 different sizes 
of flour—excluding boxes and sacks. Under 
somewhat less unfavorable conditions (25 se- 
lections in 11 different sizes), three shoppers 
had made the correct choice last time. 

At the dog-food shelf the results were little 
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better. The (presumably) USDA-approved 
quantity declaration on each can was forth- 
right enough. Yet the shoppers in 1968 had 
less success in buying the right dog food 
than the 1962 shoppers did. Perhaps it’s no 
wonder in view of the explosion of brands 
and types—from 14 to 35, canned in nine 
net weights, up from five. Only one shopper 
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recognized the day’s bargain price for canned 
dog food. 

Not only didn’t the shoppers make a rea- 
sonable mumber of correct choices, they 
couldn’t—not in any practical terms. It took 
the five-woman project staff six hours and 
the services of an electric calculating ma- 
chine to get all the answers figured out. 


PANCAKE MIXES FOUND ON DISPLAY IN 1 SACRAMENTO SUPERMARKET 


Net contents as stated 


on package 


Albers wt op buttermilk. 
Bh a buttermilk. 

o. 
Aunt Jemima b 


Aunt Jemima deluxe easy pour.. 
pe Crocker: buttermilk 


1 To nearest cent. 


But the shoppers tried. Lacking a calcu- 
lating machine, and not themselyes being 
prowling computers, they tried short-cuts. 
For example: All five bought the right can of 
tuna fish, probably because it was the only 
brand of grated tuna and because all the 
women correctly assumed that to be the 
lowest-priced type. 

But shortcuts didn’t always work. The 
largest size was not necessarily the one with 
the lowest unit price, for example, nor was 
the smallest necessarily the most costly. A 
16-ounce can of tomatoes cost more per 
pound that an 814-ounce can, and a roll of 
650 sheets of toilet tissue gave more sheets 
for the money than a 1000-sheet roll. 

Even when the largest-quantity package 
did offer the lowest unit price, the shoppers 
didn’t always spot it. Only two bought the 
five-pound box of Buckeye Rolled Oats as the 
right choice in thrifty hot cereals among the 
$1 different selections in 15 sizes filling the 
shelf. Feeling pressed for time, one shopper 
bought hominy grits on the logical—but in- 
correct—theory that it would give the most 
for the money. It cost half again as much 
per pound as the rolled oats. Indeed, the 
prices represented in those 31 different cereal 
packages ranged from 15c to 98c a pound. 

Things went better at the rice display, 
where the number of package sizes had 
dropped from six in 1962 to four in 1968 
(though the one-pound size, missing in 1962, 
was missing still). No one had found the 
right choice last time, but in 1968 three 
women did. That’s progress of a sort in the 
Sacramento Valley, one of the nation’s rich- 
est rice-growing regions. 

It would appear, then, that the odd-sized 
package is still the consumer’s most formid- 
able foe in the battle of the bargains. Forth- 
right disclosures of quantity and price are 
not much help so long as they are obscured 
by enough variety of package sizes to dis- 
courage the computations needed to make 
quantity and price figures meaningful. 


PRODDING THE PACKAGER 


The key to success in comparison shopping, 
CU and many others have argued, lies in 
mandatory Federal standards for package 
sizes. They should be limited for each prod- 
uct to as few as logically meet consumers’ 
needs; and common-sense pound and pint 
units should be reestablished. Once héld to 
a few logical quantities, manufacturers could 
no longer conceal price hikes by lopping off 
an ounce or a fraction of an ounce here and 
there. 

When the present law was under considera- 
tion, the manufacturers concentrated their 
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Price on 
package 
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on package 


Fisher’s Deluxe Biskit all purpose mix___- = = z. (2H ib.).. 
Krusteaz old-fashioned buttermilk.. 8 02.). 


Lund’s Sweedish pancake mix 


Morrisons Bis-Kits prepared biscuit m 
Morrisons Pan-Kits prepared pancake mix. 6 6 oz- 


Pillsbury extra lights 


Pillsbury buckwheat_.__ 
Pillsbury sweet cream. 
nee, Hungry Jack buttermilk... 


Do. 
Pillsbury 


Sambos instant pancake mix... 
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2 With “free” 514-02. bottle of sirup. 


lobbying effort on defeating Federal regula- 
tion of package sizes. They succeeded in 
getting the proposed provision watered down 
to a point where the Secretary of Commerce 
may only make a finding of undue package 
proliferation in a given product line. He can- 
not force an industry to change its ways. 

Nevertheless, the threat of a proliferation 
finding has served as a prod in itself. By late 
1968, the Secretary had goaded 48 packaging 
industries toward reducing or agreeing to 
reduce the number of their package sizes to 
a standardized set. The whole program is 
strictly voluntary and unenforceable. But 
significant reductions in number of sizes 
have already been announced as in effect for 
most types of dry detergents, jams and jellies, 
mayonnaise and salad dressing, peanut butter 
and pickles. As of January 1, the list was to 
be expanded to include dry cereals (except 
single servings), cookies and crackers, 
instant coffee, and salad and cooking oils. 
A third batch of reductions is due to start 
July 1. The Commerce Department cautions, 
though, that nonstandard sizes will continue 
to be sold until inventories are used up. 

The new standards, if adhered to, would be 
welcome. They would, for example, reduce 
the sizes of toothpaste from 57 to a mere 5; 
of dry detergent from 24 to 6; of adhesive 
bandage from 37 to 10; of paper towel from 
33 to 8; of dry cereal from 33 to 16; of cookies 
and crackers from 73 to 56; and of macaroni 
products from 32 to 16. With that kind of 
reductions, the food industry itself should 
enjoy fat savings from marketing efficiencies. 

But in many instances the consumer may 
be no better off than before because even a 
significant reduction in package sizes at the 
disposal of manufacturers will not neces- 
sarily reduce the variety of sizes displayed 
in any given supermarket. In the Sacramento 
store chosen for our shopping test shoppers 
found six sizes each of imitation maple syrup 
and peanut butter. With the kind of odd-size 
problem we've described, six computations 
were difficult enough. Yet the new standards 
would merely ask manufacturers to limit 
themselves to 16 sizes of syrup and 12 sizes 
of peanut butter. Whatever cutting down 
may take place during packaging, it’s not 
likely to show upon the shelves of that par- 
ticular supermarket in Sacramento, nor in 
stores anywhere else, we’d guess. 

So much for truth-in-packaging, 1969. 
Judging by this look at it, the consumer 
still can’t compare prices and cannot antici- 
pate being able to compare them any time 
soon. CU is now convinced that we did not 
go far enough in our proposals for price 
disclosure. 


The best method for making comparisons 
stares out from just about every supermar- 
ket meat counter. Because of their random 
size, meat and poultry have long been sub- 
ject to state laws requiring declaration not 
only of weight and price but also of price 
per pound. 

Why shouldn't all packages be labeled with 
the price per pound or pint or other relevant 
unit? In considering such a requirement, the 
drafters of the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act decided it might be too costly for the 
small, independent grocer. Since manufac- 
turers could not usually print prices on their 
packages without violating the laws against 
price-fixing, the price labeling job would 
fall, as it does now, to the retailer. But re- 
gional offices of supermarket chains could 
readily include unit prices on the master 
price lists sent to all store managers, and 
suppliers could equip small groceries with 
easy-to-use price tables, The extra cost, if 
any, would probably prove negligible. 

CU therefore urges Congress to amend the 
law to require unit pricing. Further, we sug- 
gest that the price unit should represent 
the quantities customarily purchased—not 
price per ounce (unless possibly for caviar, 
spices and such) but price per pound, per 
pint, per 100 paper towels and so forth). 
Many CU readers have already asked why 
that pricing system isn’t used to solve their 
shopping problem. A letter-writing campaign 
to your Senators and Representatives would 
seem to be in order. It’s high time to turn all 
those prowling computers back into people 
again, 


S. 869—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO EXTEND TO UNMARRIED INDI- 
VIDUALS THE TAX BENEFITS OF 
INCOME SPLITTING ENJOYED BY 
MARRIED INDIVIDUALS FILING 
JOINT RETURNS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to extend to unmarried persons the tax 
benefits of income-splitting now enjoyed 
by married persons filing joint returns. 

As many of us know the income split- 
ting procedure arose out of a historical 
accident. Before World War II, eight 
States had community property laws 
which treated income as divided equally 
between husband and wife. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that married couples 
in these States could divide their income 
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and file separate U.S. tax returns. With 
this in mind, several other States soon 
passed laws giving their citizens a simi- 
lar break. In an effort to restore tax 
equality and to prevent wholesale dis- 
ruption of local tax and property laws, 
Congress in 1948 made income-splitting 
a national procedure. 

This solved the problem for all the 
married couples, but only served to in- 
crease the relative tax burdens on single 
citizens. As Joseph Pechman has pointed 
out: 

The practical effect of income splitting is 
to produce large differences in the tax bur- 
dens of single persons and married couples, 
differences which depend on the rate of 
graduation and not the level of rates. Such 
differences are difficult to rationalize on any 
theoretical grounds. 


The income tax should reflect difer- 
ences in condition and responsibilities by 
allowing reasonable deductions. How- 
ever, once the taxable income is deter- 
mined the same rate should apply to all 
who have the same income, regardless of 
whether they are married or single. 

Many people attempt to explain the 
present system by saying that single per- 
sons do not bear the costs and respon- 
sibilities of raising children. But income- 
splitting under the present law does not 
differentiate among taxpayers in this re- 
spect, since the benefit is the same 
whether or not they have children. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 moved to- 
ward eliminating this inequity, but did 
not go far enough. The bill introduced 
today finishes the job. It provides the 
benefits of income-splitting for unmar- 
ried taxpayers placing them on an equal 
footing with married couples filing joint 
returns. 

Much of the credit for the progress al- 
ready made in this area goes, I am 
pleased to say, to a constituent of mine, 
Miss Vivien Kellems of East Haddam, 
Conn. Vivien has been the founder and 
guiding force behind the movement to 
free single persons from the inequities 
of higher taxes. She has refused to re- 
treat from her position and has even 
gone so far as to join battle personally 
with the Internal Revenue Service. 

Because of her efforts on behalf of mil- 
lions of men and women across the land, 
Miss Kellems was chosen as Citizen of 
the Year, 1970, by the New Haven Regis- 
ter. It was a well deserved honor. 

Vivien Kellems has pointed the way 
and now it is up to those of us in the 
Congress to follow through. I hope that 
my colleagues will join me in this effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story of Miss Kellems’ fight and her rec- 
ognition be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the article will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 869) to extend to all un- 
married individuals the full tax bene- 
fits of income-splitting now enjoyed by 
married individuals filing joint returns, 
introduced by Mr. Rrsicorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The article submitted by Mr. RIBICOFF 
is as follows: 
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THE REGISTER AWARDS Its CITIZEN OF THE 
YEAR CITATION TO VIVIEN KELLEMS 


The thing about Vivien Kellems is that 
she has been a self-liberated woman for 
decades—a citizen first and a female second, 
and she has never wasted time in dreaming 
about revolutions when she could be straight- 
ening out some government bureaucrat on 
the best route toward reform. 

In a year when women’s liberationists have 
made themselves heard and felt all through 
the country, the New Haven Register has 
chosen as its 1970 Citizen of the Year a wom- 
an who has long been a champion of women’s 
rights and who has fought countless battles 
to win those rights and to preserve them. 

That woman is Miss Vivien Kellems of East 
Haddam. Miss Kellems has waged her battles 
from a standpoint of erudition and intelli- 
gence; from knowing both the historical and 
legal facts of a given issue and then attack- 
ing squarely. Perhaps nothing symbolizes 
her efforts better than her most recent cam- 
paign. to pressure Congress into equalizing 
taxes for married and single people. As a 
result of her unrelenting pressure such a 
provision has been written into a tax reform 
package scheduled for action this year. But 
that reform already is, in Miss Kellems’ words 
“a fraud” and she plans to continue pressur- 
ing Congress to act on a separate bill to 
equalize taxation. 

She still has a suit pending in Washing- 
ton, designed to test the constitutionality 
of taxing unmarried people at a higher rate. 

It was, however, Miss Kellems’ refusal to 
pay her own taxes, saying she would do so 
only after the government refunded some 
$76,000 they have overtaxed her for being 
single, that produced a unique development 
this past year. In Federeal District Court in 
New Haven, the IRS filed suit against Miss 
Kellems to get access to her financial records. 
She refused to surrender the documents, cit- 
ing Fifth Amendment guarantees against 
self-incrimination. The IRS, a mtly be- 
lieving she would win, withdrew the suit in 
order to prevent a court ruling. Though the 
court did not allow Miss Kellems to file a 
counter suit, the implication is that any 
taxpayer may follow the same course of ac- 
tion and challenge IRS demands for financial 
data. 

Miss Kellems is no stranger to the courts. 
Some 20 years ago, in 1948, she nearly won 
her battle to prevent the government from 
forcing her to withhold taxes from the 
salaries of her employes at the Kellems Co. 
It was her contention that she should not be 
coerced into acting as the government's tax 
collector. 

In 1964, in a struggle with Connecticut 
officialdom, this time, Miss Kellems staged a 
sit-in at the polls. After fighting for nearly 
20 years to get the mandatory party lever 
taken off the voting machines she resorted 
to a one-woman demonstration and had to 
be hauled protesting from a home town vot- 
ing machine. The machines were changed 
shortly thereafter, and the party lever has 
never been the same since. 

But it is in the past few years that Miss 
Kellems has made her greatest gains. Ex- 
hibiting typical courage and persistence as 
well as a broad knowledge of income tax law, 
she took trip after trip to Washington to 
confer with leaders in both the Senate and 
House in an effort to make herself heard. At 
74 she still finds the energy and impatience 
to fight against what she believes is wrong 
and to make the changes that will set it 
right. 

That impatience is nearly lifelong. She 
was born in Iowa, daughter of a minister. She 
earned both a B.A. and M.A. at the University 
of Oregon and in 1921 enrolled in a Ph. D. 
program at Columbia University. 

Miss Kellems also founded the Kellems Co., 
manufacturers of cable grips, a device in- 
vented by one of her younger brothers. That 
device was widely used by power companies 
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throughout the country. As president of the 
Kellems Co., Miss Kellems was the first busi- 
ness woman to enter the electrical field. 

In 1942 she ran against Clare Booth Luce 
for nomination to Congress on the Republi- 
can ticket. She lost and, in fact, has never 
been elected to public office. That did not 
keep her from running, however. As an In- 
dependent party candidate she has opposed 
four different men for a seat in the U.S, 
Senate: former Senators William Purtell, 
William Benton and Prescott Bush and Sen, 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. In 1954 she ran as the 
Independent candidate for governor. 

Vivien Kellems, like every political mav- 
erick, has been accused of being a publicity 
hound even just a kook. But when it comes 
to getting things done, to making the 
changes in government she wants, few pri- 
vate citizens anywhere in America have been 
as effective. 

And she has paid her way. Taking money 
out of her own pocket she has financed the 
long and expensive court battles which are 
axiomatic to Miss Kellems’ idea of the way 
in which change must come, On any given 
issue she is prepared to go all the way to the 
Supreme Court. 

She is absolutely committed to the ideals 
as put forth in the Constitution. Her every 
challenge to the laws of the land has been 
based on people being denied the rights out- 
lined in the Constitution. 

In an era when the “establishment” is lam- 
basted right and left there are some who 
toss aside responsible citizenship in the be- 
lief that the window-breaking “rip-off” is the 
route to change in government and society. 
There are those who think that an “unre- 
sponsive” pile-up of bureaucracies at all 
levels of government frustrates the public 
good and forces on them a sullen withdrawal 
from all the processes of citizen action and 
democratic change. 

Long before such theories became current 
Miss Vivien Kellems was busily, humorously, 
unfalteringly disproving them by tweaking 
bureaucratic noses and kicking government 
in the seat of the pants with eloquent written 
argument, vigorous speech-making, and per- 
sistent and productive appeals to the courts. 

As she herself has said: “If an American 
citizen thinks a law is unconstitutional, it 
is not only his privilege, but, I believe, his 
duty to break that law and demand that it be 
submitted to the court. Every man who 
signed the Declaration of Independence was a 
lawbreaker and a rebel. He broke the law, but 
he formed a nation.” 


Vivien Kellems has broken laws without 
breaking windows. She has moved mountains 
of legalistic paperwork and poked into flex- 
ibility a host of regulation-rigid Federal and 
State offices. Se has reminded the Tax Col- 
lector that the Tax Payer is, in the end, his 
boss. And she has done it all while empha- 
sizing her womanly self-respect, her womanly 
freedom to act, and her acceptance of total 
citizenship as expressed in a persistent strug- 
gle for improvement and change based upon 
a constant belief in the Constitution and the 
courts. 


S. 870—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
EMERGENCY COMMUTER RELIEF 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
today together with the senior Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) introducing 
legislation which would provide subsidies 
on an interim basis to State and local 
governments to assure adequate urban 
mass transportation. This legislation 
would also provide emergency grants to 
State and local bodies for the purpose 
of assisting mass transit systems in pay- 
ing interest charges and other annual 
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obligations which have been incurred in 
order to provide essential services. 

The Urban Mass Transportation As- 
sistance Act, which was enacted during 
the last Congress provides long-range 
answers to our Nation’s urban transit 
crisis. 

It is a program intended to provide 
long-range benefits. 

It will build carefully planned pro- 
grams of capital improvements for our 
Nation’s transit systems over the next 
10 years. However, such programs will 
take time as they properly should. A 
modern transit system such as the one 
in San Francisco or the one planned for 
Washington, D.C., takes at least 10 years 
from the initial exploratory steps to final 
completion. And, while the first steps 
are being taken toward building these 
transit systems of the future, today’s 
commuters are faced with today’s prob- 
lems. 

But one fact is crystal clear—adequate 
mass transportation facilities are an im- 
mediate, absolute necessity for America’s 
millions of commuters. Existing com- 
muter services must be kept in operation 
until the large sums of money authorized 
by the Urban Mass Transportation As- 
sistance Act begin to flow to State and 
local mass transportation agencies. 

During the interim we are faced with 
what Newsweek has called “the agony 
of the commuter.” Some of our bank- 
rupt railroads may stop moving entirely 
because they cannot generate enough 
cash flow to pay their employees. This 
threat faced the Penn Central until the 
Congress took emergency action to keep 
it running. Another railroad, the Central 
of New Jersey, has been teetering on the 
brink of disaster for many months. An 
emergency grant of $2 million has kept 
the CNJ in operation. This money is on 
top of the $31 million in subsidies paid 
to the railroad by the State over the last 
10 years. Additional subsidies have been 
paid by the States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts to the New Haven Rail- 
road and by New York and Pennsylvania 
ce the commuter lines within their bor- 

ers. 

At the present time, the burden of 
maintaining these essential commuter 
services falls entirely upon the States 
and their inadequate tax sources. The 
States, already pressed to financial limits, 
cannot afford to carry the burden alone. 
They now are doing more than their fair 
share. 

The situation has become critical. The 
Penn Central and the Jersey Central are 
bankrupt. The State of New York owns 
the Long Island Railroad and Massachu- 
setts has taken over the operation of the 
commuter lines formally serviced by the 
Boston and Maine. Recently there even 
was a question as to whether or not the 
Jersey Central could meet its payroll. 

This legislation would prevent these 
crises from occurring. Under the Emer- 
gency Commuter Relief Act funds for 
operating subsidies would be made avail- 
able on a 5-year emergency basis to all 
forms of mass transportation. They 
would be channelled to State and other 
public bodies. 

Before approving the grant which 
would be made on a two-thirds Federal, 
one-third local matching formula, the 
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Secretary of Transportation would have 
to determine that the services were essen- 
tial to the community. In addition, the 
State or public body applying for the 
grant along with the transit company 
involved must first submit a plan to the 
Secretary setting forth a program of the 
capital improvements to be undertaken 
for the purpose of providing more effi- 
cient and economic service and for 
placing the commuter operations of the 
system on a sound financial basis. These 
safeguards would guard against windfall 
profits by private promoters and would 
provide adequate insurance that the 
operating subsidy will not pay for exist- 
ing inefficiency and poor service. The 
only purpose of this bill is to provide 
interim emergency operating subsidies to 
States like New Jersey, in order to keep 
essential commuter railroads running 
until they can be put on a sound finan- 
cial footing. 

While operating subsidies do not build 
new facilities or buy desperately needed 
new equipment in some instances a blood 
transfusion is called upon before curative 
surgery can be performed. 

Given the current state of our Na- 
tion’s mass transit systems a temporary 
transfusion such as the one contained in 
this legislation is necessary. 

Transportation systems are too vital a 
part of the continued healthy growth of 
urban centers for their future operations 
to be governed solely by balance sheet 
considerations. Profitability and return 
on investment cannot and must not out- 
weigh the social dividends which all of 
our citizens receive from good public 
transportation. Therefore, this legisla- 
tion also contains provisions drafted by 
Senator Percy who throughout his career 
in this body has been a leader in the fight 
for improved urban mass transporta- 
tion, which allow the Secretary to make 
emergency grants to pay interest charges 
and other annual obligations which have 
been incurred by transit systems in order 
to provide essential services. 

Such grants would be made only when 
the debt burden threatens the curtail- 
ment of needed commuter services or 
would increase fares to such a degree 
that low income groups who use the 
service are unfairly penalized. 

An increase in transit fares or a cur- 
tailment of transit service works undue 
hardships on citizens earning less than 
$4,000 a year. As industry and business 
move to the suburbs, the tragic isola- 
tion of the inner city ghetto increases. 
Here is the most pressing need for low 
cost, efficient mass transit systems to 
take people to the jobs they so desper- 
ately demand. An increase in transit 
fares or a curtailment of service works 
undue hardships on these citizens. 

The debt servicing provisions of this 
legislation would allow transit lines to 
continue to provide their essential serv- 
ices without the fare increases which 
all too frequently penalize the inner city 
dweller. 

If existing commuter lines are allowed 
to collapse from financial weakness, 
severe hardships will result. The thou- 
sands of commuters who depend on these 
services to get them to and from work 
will be left stranded. And, in addition, 
these commuter lines will be far more 
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costly to rebuild in the future than to 
preserve today. 

Mr. President, prompt enactment of 
the Emergency Commuter Relief Act is 


an absolute necessity if we are to pro- 
vide short-term Federal assistance to 
our Nation’s struggling transit systems. 
Action is imperative if we are to pre- 
serve these systems while we are at the 
same time fulfilling tomorrow’s transit 
needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Emergency Commuter Relief 
Act of 1971 be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STE- 
VENSON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The bill (S. 870) to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to au- 
thorize certain grants to assure adequate 
commuter service in urban areas, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS (for himself and Mr. Percy) was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 870 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Commuter Emer- 
gency Relief Act”. 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(1) that over 70 per centum of the Na- 
tion’s population lives in urban areas; 

(2) that transportation is the lifeblood of 
an urbanized society and the health and wel- 
fare of that society depends upon the provi- 
sion of efficient, economical, and convenient 
transportation within and between its urban 
areas; 

(3) that for many years the mass trans- 
portation industry satisfied the transporta- 
tion needs of the urban areas of the country 
capably and profitably; 

(4) that in recent years the maintenance 
of even minimal mass transportation service 
in urban areas has become so financially 
burdensome as to threaten the continuation 
of this essential public service; 

(5) that the termination of such service or 
the continued increase in its cost to the user 
is undesirable, and may have a particularly 
serious adverse effect upon the welfare of a 
substantial number of lower income persons; 

(6) that some urban areas are now engaged 
in developing preliminary plans for, or are 
actually carrying out, comprehensive proj- 
ects to revitalize their mass transportation 
operations; and 

(7) that immediate substantial Federal as- 
sistance is needed on an interim basis to 
enable many mass transportation systems to 
continue to provide vital service during the 
period required to overhaul and revitalize 
mass transportation operations and to place 
such operations on a sound financial basis. 

EMERGENCY GRANTS TO PAY INDEBTEDNESS 


Sec. 3. The Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 6 through 16 
as sections 8 through 18, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after section 5 a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“EMERGENCY GRANTS TO MAKE ANNUAL DEBT 

PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to States and local 
public bodies and agencies thereof to assist 
in paying the yearly interest on and dis- 
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charging annual obligations on securities, 
equipment trust certificates, or other similar 
instruments of indebtedness which have been 
incurred in the acquisition, construction, re- 
construction, improvement, and leasing (ex- 
clusive of any charge for operation or main- 
tenance) of facilities and equipment for use, 
by operation or lease or otherwise, in mass 
transportation service in urban areas. A grant 
may not be made under this subsection un- 
less the Secretary determines that it is es- 
sential to prevent (1) the termination of a 
significant part of the transportation service 
for a community, or (2) the occurrence of a 
serious adverse effect upon the welfare of a 
substantial number of lower income persons 
who are dependent upon the transportation 
service of such community. The amount of 
any grant made by the Secretary under this 
subsection shall not exceed twice the amount 
provided by the grant applicant (from other 
sources than current revenues of a mass 
transportation system) for use in paying 
such interest or obligations during the year 
in which the grant is made. 

“(b) To finance grants under subsection 
(a) of this section, there is authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, and 1976. Any 
amount appropriated pursuant to this sub- 
section shall remain available until expended, 
and any amount so authorized but not ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year may be appro- 
priated for any subsequent fiscal year.” 
INTERIM ASSISTANCE TO ASSURE ADEQUATE MASS 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICE IN URBAN AREAS 


Src. 4, The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 6 (added by section 3 of this Act) a 
new section as follows: 


“INTERIM ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 7. (a) For the purpose of providing 
interim assistance to assure adequate mass 
transportation service in urban areas, the 

is authorized to make grants to 
any State or local public body or agency 
thereof to enable it to assist any mass trans- 
portation system which maintains mass 
transportation service in an urban area with- 
in its jurisdiction to defray annual net oper- 
ating deficits incurred as the result of pro- 
viding such service to such areas. No grant 
shall be provided under this section unless 
(1) the Secretary determines that the mass 
transportation services provided by the sys- 
tem involved are needed for carrying out a 
program referred to in section 4(a), and (2) 
the applicant State, public body, or agency, 
and the operator (if a different entity) of 
such system, have jointly submitted to the 
Secretary a comprehensive mass transporta- 
tion service improvement plan which is ap- 
proved by him and which sets forth a pro- 
gram, meeting criteria established by the 
Secretary, for capital or service improve- 
ments to be undertaken for the purpose of 
providing more efficient, economical, and 
convenient mass transportation service in an 
urban area, and for placing the mass trans- 
portation operations of such system on a 
sound financial basis. 

“(b) The amount of any grant under this 
section to a State or local public body or 
agency thereof to defray the operating deficit 
of any mass transportation system shall not 
exceed twice the amount of financial assist- 
ance provided by such State, public body, or 
agency to such system to defray such deficit. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary to administer 
this section in an equitable and efficient 
manner, Such regulations shall include ap- 
propriate definitions of (1) the items of cost 
and revenue to be used in de an- 
nual net operating deficits, and (2) the 
sources or types of State or local financial 
assistance which may be considered in com- 
puting the maximum allowable Federal 
grant. 
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“(d) To finance grants under this section, 
there is authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, and 1976. Any amount 
šo appropriated shall remain available until 
expended, and any amount so authorized 
but not appropriated for any fiscal year may 
be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal 
year. The Secretary is authorized, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, to make advance or prog- 
ress payments on account of any grant made 
pursunt to this section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall conduct a study 
of the operation of the subsidy program au- 
thorized by this section comparing it with 
other operating subsidy programs including 
those currently carried out by the Federal 
Government, with a view to determining the 
efficacy of such program in assuring adequate 
mass transportation service in urban areas. 
The Secretary shall submit an interim report 
of his findings not later than June 30, 1972, 
and a final report of such findings and rec- 
ommendations not later than June 30, 1974. 

“(f) No grants shall be made under this 
section after June 30, 1976, except pursuant 
to a commitment entered into prior to such 
date.” 

ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) The following sections of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 (as 
redesignated by section 3 of this Act) are 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3(b) is amended by striking 
out “section 7” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 9”. 

(2) Section 4(c) is amended by striking 
out “7(b), and 9” and “section 12(d)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “9(b), and 11” and 
“section 14(d)”, respectively. 

(3) Section 14(c) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (4); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon; and 

(C) by adding after clause (5) the follow- 
ing new clauses: 

“(6) the term ‘mass transportation sys- 
tem’ means any private company or public 
authority or agency providing mass trans- 
portation service; and 

“(7) the term ‘annual net operating def- 
ici? means that part of the annual operat- 
ing costs of a mass transportation system 
which could reasonably have been avoided 
by the elimination of all or part of the mass 
transportation service in an urban area, less 
the annual revenues derived by such system 
from the provisions of such service.” 

(4) Section 14(d) is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “No funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 4(b) may 
be used for grants made pursuant to section 
6 or 7. Grant assistance provided under any 
section of this Act shall be coordinated to 
the greatest extent practicable with any 
other financial assistance provided under 
this Act. With the specific exception of the 
prohibition contained in section 3(c), the 
extension of financial assistance to a State 
or local public body or agency thereof under 
any section of this Act shall not have the 
effect of prohibiting the extension of finan- 
cial assistance to such entity pursuant to 
any other section of this Act.” 

(5) The first sentence of section 15(c) is 
amended by striking out “section 3” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 3, 6, 7, or 


(6) The part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 17 which precedes the first semicolon 


is amended to read as follows: “Grants made 
under section 3 (before July 1, 1970) and 
grants made under section 6 or 7 of this Act 
(other than for relocation payments in ac- 
cordance with section 9(b)) for projects in 
any one State shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate 12%, per centum of the aggregate 
amount of grant funds authorized to be ap= 
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propriated pursuant to sections 4(b), 6(b), 
and 7(c), respectively”. 

(7) Section 3(e) is amended by striking 
out “section 13(c)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 15(c)”. 

(b) (1) Section 10 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1970 is 
amended by striking out “and 6” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "and 8”, 

(2) Section 11 of such Act is amended by 


striking out “6(a), 9, and 11” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “8(a), 11, and 13”. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
Pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) in reintroducing legislation de- 
signed to prevent reduction of essential 
transportation services in the Nation’s 
urban centers by providing for emer- 
gency Federal assistance. 

This bill would provide emergency 
grants, requiring at least a one-third 
local contribution, to State and local 
public bodies in order to assist local mass 
transportation systems in paying for 
outstanding indebtedness and operating 
deficits incurred while maintaining 
service. Senator WIıLLIaMms authored the 
section which would provide operating 
subsidies, while the section which would 
underwrite indebtedness for capital ex- 
penditures originated with me. These 
proposals became title VIII of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1970, 
which passed the Senate last year, but 
title VIII was deleted in conference. 

I wish to commend very much the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee, 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), who was extremely helpful in see- 
ing that this legislation received over- 
whelming approval last year in the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Later when title 8 had been deleted in 
conference, Senator SPARKMAN indi- 
cated on the floor of the Senate, toward 
the latter part of the 91st Congress, that 
he would do everything within his power 
to insure that this legislation was expe- 
dited in the Banking, Housing, and Ur- 
ban Affairs Committee. I feel quite con- 
fident that he believes this legislation 
will be adopted once again by the com- 
mittee and by the Senate, because he 
recognizes and the committee members 
recognize, the urgent need that we are 
now facing. 

Mr. President, I fully recognize the 
need to establish a more comprehensive 
program of assistance to urban mass 
transportation and I shall introduce 
legislation to that end later in this ses- 
sion. But an emergency situation exists 
now in many of our great urban areas. 
In my own State, the Chicago Transit 
Authority has been forced to raise its 
fares twice within the past year, to a 
level of 45 cents. At the same time, the 
CTA faces indebtedness of more than 
$20 million annually, primarily as a re- 
sult of its having to pay interest on 
equipment bonds and to lay funds aside 
to retire the principal on such obliga- 
tions. Moreover, it must contribute to a 
depreciation account to meet future 
needs. 

This is not a case where, because of 
our urgent needs in Chicago and our 
urgent needs in Illinois, I am coming 
to the Federal Government because the 
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State is not doing its part or our local 
communities are not doing their part. 
We have had bus systems fail within 
the past year in such cities as Peoria. 
Private companies have failed. The city 
of Peoria has authorized a mass transit 
authority, and this authority, with the 
power to tax, is moving ahead to do its 
share locally to provide urgently needed 
bus transportation. 

In many cities in Illinois, such as Dan- 
ville and Joliet, we have had failing bus 
companies. Most hard hit are low-in- 
come people who do not have automo- 
biles, or the physically handicapped, or 
the elderly people, who may have had 
their driver’s licenses revoked because of 
age or inability to pass tests. 

We have a pressing need to provide 
public transportation for those people 
who wish to move about the city and who 
are impaired because of the failing na- 
ture of our transportation systems. 

Because of the urgent problems we face 
both in downstate Illinois and in Chi- 
cago, Governor Ogilvie has just an- 
nounced, within the last 24 hours, a bold 
new plan for the establishment of a de- 
partment of transportation in the gov- 
ernment of our State. He has asked for 
a bond issue of some $900 million to en- 
able us to finance our transportation 
needs, ranging from highways to airports 
to mass transit. 

So I am not indicating that the Fed- 
eral Government is being appealed to in 
the first instance. Certainly we have ac- 
cepted responsibility in our own State. 
But I think we must recognize that, be- 
cause of the preemption of the field of 
transportation financing for highways, 
we have imposed tremendous loads upon 
our mass transit system without par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from this morning’s 
Chicago Tribune describing Governor 
Ogilvie’s transportation proposals be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago (N1.) Tribune, 
Feb. 18, 1971] 
ROAD, AIRPORT AND TRANSIT BONDS URGED 
(By George Tagge) 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., February 17.—Gov. Ogilvie 
today gave the closely divided legislature his 
overall program to aid mass transit, high- 
ways, and airports with the help of $900 mil- 
lon in bonds. 

The Republican governor said in the 
crowded House chambers that the emergency 
makes his plan “the most important chal- 
lenge of 1971.” 

Ilinois is the transportation hub of the 
United States and this is the foundation of 
its prosperity, he said. 

As disclosed earlier this week by THE 
TRIBUNE, the Ogilvie plan does not propose 
any new taxes. Nor does it suggest diversion 
of present motor fuel taxes for mass transit. 

The bond issue would finance a four-year 
program with these allocations: $600 million 
for construction of the first phase of a 1,950 
mile supplementary freeway system, recom- 
mended two years ago by the Highway Study 
Commission; $100 million for planning, im- 
proving and developing airports, both new 
and existing facilities; $200 million for 
capital investments for mass transit systems. 

Last year Ogilvie failed to get legislation to 
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provide a mass transit subsidy thru a half- 
cent boost in the 714-cent gasoline tax. 
PREDICTS BID FOR SUBSIDY 

Democratic legislative leaders delayed a 
statement on their position, but one pre- 
dicted privately that Mayor Daley of Chicago 
will order a fight for cash from the state 
treasury to meet operating deficits of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority. 

Lt. Gov. Paul Simon, a down-state aspirant 
for the Democratic nomination for governor 
next year, assailed the proposed $600 million 
bond issues for highway construction as 
“reckless.” 

Ogilvie’s plan for freeways is a partial sub- 
stitute for the $2 billion bond issue project 
killed last year by the Illinois Supreme Court. 
Part of that program is going forward with 
current revenue from highway user taxes 
sharply increased in 1969. 

SIMON URGES DELAY 

“Beginning June 30, 1973, the federal gov- 
ernment will pay 70 per cent of all highway 
construction,” Simon said, “To move hastily 
now with a bond issue will not only mean 
wasting hundreds of millions of dollars on 
interest; it will also mean that Illinois tax- 
payers will assume an excessive portion of the 
burden of building the highway. 

A member of the Highway Study Commis- 
sion disputed Simon as to federal laws. 

However, Simon supported Ogilvie’s idea of 
creating a department of transportation to 
administer financing and to coordinate the 
state’s actions in the field. 

Observers said Ogilvie will need substantial 
Democratic help, because both sides agree 
that 60 per cent majorities in Senate and 
House will be needed to safeguard the pro- 
gram. The 1970 state constitution, effective 
July 1, requires three-fifths majorities on 
state bond issues. Anticipating court chal- 
lenges, sponsors of the bills will seek this de- 
gree of legislative approval before July 1. 

The Nov. 3 election produced a 29 to 29 tie 

in the Senate and a 90 to 87 G. O. P. edge in 
the House, but several Republican legislators 
are ailing. 
Just before Ogilvie made his speech, the 
Illinois Commerce Commission authorized 
the West Towns Bus Co., serving 40 com- 
munities west and north of Chicago, to 
charge 5 cents for transfers starting Sunday. 
In the past transfers have been free. 

Last July, after Mayor Daley blocked 
Ogilvie’s rescue effort, the CTA increased its 
basic fare from 40 to 45 cents and doubled 
its transfer fee to 10 cents. 


WANTS SIX-COUNTY AGENCY 


Ogilvie wants the proposed department of 
transportation to set up a six-county transit 
agency in Northeastern Dlinois. Work has 
started on this project in the new Office of 
Mass Transportation created by Ogilvie’s ex- 
ecutive order Monday in the Department of 
Local Government Affairs. 

The six-county agency would distribute 
state funds “systematically and wisely with- 
out giving undue competitive advantage” to 
one railroad or bus line, Ogilvie said. 

Matching local funds will be required, 
Ogilvie’s message said, but it was vague on 
whether state funds need be matched dollar 
for dollar. An aide to the governor said this 
is being left “flexible.” 

Ogilvie said the $200 million of state bond 
money with matching federal funds under 
a 1970 act of Congress “will be sufficient— 
when matched by local money—not only to 
maintain but also to renew and to improve 
the existing system substantially.” 


CALLS NEED STATEWIDE 


“The need for this assistance is pressing 
and immediate, and it is far more than 4 
Chicago problem,” he said. “Mass transit 
systems elsewhere in the state are in diffi- 
culties at least as dire as the CTA. During 
the past year three-fourths of the transit 
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systems in downstate cities and suburbs 
were operating at a deficit, Almost one-half 
were receiving some type of local subsidy.” 

Altho Chicago commuter railroad services 
are “for the most part the finest in the 
nation,” Ogilvie said, many are using equip- 
ment made before World War II. 

Suburban and downstate bus companies 
are experiencing similar problems with capi- 
tal improvements, he said, mentioning 
Bloomington, Normal, Quincy, Decatur, Rock 
Island, and Joliet. 

He said state aid will ease the burden 
of property taxes voted to help mass transit 
in Springfield, Peoria, and Champaign- 
Urbana. 3 

HELPS GET FEDERAL AID 

Capital grants provide maximum leyer- 
age to get federal funds recently made avail- 
able, he said. 

“One local dollar can be expected to bring 
five additional state and federal dollars into 
the program,” he said. 

Chicago and Cook County were authorized 
in 1969 to use part of their shares of motor 
fuel taxes for the CTA, but Mayor Daley has 
prevented such subsidy. 

“Capital investment will substantially re- 
duce operating costs because new equipment 
is cheaper to maintain and operate,” Ogilvie 
said. 

“This program should be adequate to give 
substantial assistance to the CTA, the major 
portion of whose deficit is not in operstions 
but in capital accounts." 

He said this method will keep the state 
from being pulled down into a quagmire of 
constantly increasing operating deficits, The 
CTA is again being threatened with a strike 
for higher wages. 

He credited in large part the 1970 state 
constitution’s bond financing provisions not 
available for the battle over mass transit 
last year. 

Illinois’ state debt was only 51 per cent of 
the average for California, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and Michigan, in the last 
figures available. Even after the $750 million 
pollution and his proposed $900 million bond 
issues, Illinois would still rank far below the 
average, he said. 

He said the bonds would be “essentially 
pay-as-you-go,” with no principal deferral 
and a 25-year payment schedule. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize this fact in the Mass Transit Act of 
1969, but this act did not take care of 
many of the cities that went boldly ahead 
in the past, putting out heavy outlays for 
equipment that they purchased, incurring 
indebtedness to do so, and now find their 
operating reyenues at the point where 
they simply cannot meet their deprecia- 
tion costs or even finance and pay inter- 
est on their bonds. 

Mr. President, we need immediate sub- 
stantial Federal assistance to assure the 
continuation of essential transportation 
services and to revitalize urban mass 
transportation systems by putting them 
on a sound financial footing. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to make the emer- 
gency grants to State and local bodies 
for the purpose of helping local mass 
transportation systems to pay interest 
charges and other annual obligations 
which have been incurred for capital 
equipment purchases. Such funds could 
be used to defray costs arising from the 
acquisition, construction, improvement 
or leasing of facilities and equipment, 
but not from their operation or mainte- 
nance. These grants would be made only 
when the Secretary determines that they 
are required to prevent (1) termination 
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of a significant part of a community’s 
transportation service, or (2) serious 
adverse effect on the welfare of a sub- 
stantial number of lower-income persons. 
To finance the emergency grants, an ap- 
propriation of $75 million annually would 
be authorized for each of the fiscal years 
from 1972 through 1976. The approval 
of any grant would be contingent upon 
the applicant’s contribution of at least 
one-third of the required funds from 
sources other than the current revenues 
of the system. 

In its second part, the bill would pro- 
vide interim subsidies to State and local 
public bodies to defray the annual oper- 
ating deficits of local mass transportation 
systems within the applicant’s jurisdic- 
tion. Grants to any system would require 
at least one-third local contribution. An 
annual appropriation of $75 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1972 through 1976 
would be authorized to finance these in- 
terim grants. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
make such grants only after he has one, 
determined that they are needed to sup- 
port services which are included in the 
area’s comprehensive development plan, 
and two, approved a long-range plan, 
submitted by the applicant and operating 
agency, to improve transportation serv- 
ices and to insure the financial soundness 
of the system. 

The Urban Mass Transit Act, passed 
last year, will greatly assist in the con- 
struction of new systems or help exist- 
ing systems purchase new equipment. It 
does not, however, help those systems 
that have had the foresight, initiative, 
and courage to purchase new equipment 
without the promise or commitment, of 
outside financial assistance. Thus, one 
system with courage incurs debt to pre- 
serve or improve transportation service 
while another plays it safe, does nothing, 
and receives Federal financial assistance. 
By rewarding delay and penalizing ini- 
tiative, we are undermining the very 
spirit we need if we are to revitalize 
urban mass transportation. This bill is a 
major step in helping those systems 
which have tried to help themselves. 


S. 871—INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE 
ACT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, if south- 
ern California is to lift itself from the 
debris of the devastating February 9 
earthquake, the Federal Government 
must offer a helping hand. 

And it must continue to do so until 
those who lost their homes because of 
the quake are permanently rehoused, 
those made jobless are reemployed, and 
those impoverished are again back on 
their feet. 

Commitment as strong as the sym- 
pathy felt with the first grim news of 
the quake must assure that the various 
Federal assistance programs swiftly get 
the funds needed for reconstruction. 

There is no question that the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness and the 
Small Business Administration will seek 
supplementary appropriations to com- 
plete their work in helping residents of 
the Los Angeles area to reoccupy homes 
and reopen businesses. 
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Congress, here and now, should vow 
that these funds shall be speedily ap- 
proved when the full inventory of dam- 
age is completed and the supplemen- 
taries are requested. 

Even the most preliminary estimates 
place damage at half a billion dollars, 
and the prudent expectations is that this 
figure will go much higher as the price 
of repair and replacement is calculated. 

Any delay or deferment on the supple- 
mentaries by the agencies submitting 
them or by Congress in approving them 
will heighten the suffering and anxiety 
of the thousands of victims of the dis- 
astrous quake. 

Furthermore, Congress immediately 
should set course on legislation that will 
provide improved protection for house- 
holders and businessmen against loss in 
earthquakes and other major disasters. 

I specifically refer to the need to ex- 
tend the Federal Flood Insurance pro- 
gram to embrace earthquakes, and I am 
introducing such legislation today with 
the cosponsorship of Senators CRANSTON 
and BAYH. 

The bill I am introducing would estab- 
lish a Federal earthquake insurance 
program to be administered under the 
direction of the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. The program 
would rely upon the participation of the 
private insurance industry to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible and would provide 
earthquake insurance for residential 
units housing 1 to 4 families with sub- 
sidized rates where necessary. The Secre- 
tary of HUD would be encouraged by 
the bill to expand coverage to other resi- 
dential, commercial and public build- 
ings as quickly as possible. 

The bill is patterned after the Flood 
Insurance Act of 1968 and is analogous 
to that act. The insurance program is de- 
signed to be self sustaining through the 
participation of the private insurance in- 
dustry along the lines of the presently 
successful flood insurance program. As 
of December 1970 the flood program had 
over 60,000 policies outstanding with a 
dollar value of $1 billion, yet all claims 
under the program have been covered by 
private companies out of the premium 
revenues without Federal reinsurance 
provisions. 

Obviously, a comprehensive approach 
to disaster insurance on a more general 
basis is also needed. Legislation dealing 
with this broader issue has been in- 
troduced in the past and will I am sure 
be reintroduced in this session, The im- 
mediate need, however, is to guarantee 
the availability of insurance for the citi- 
zens of California and other States 
threatened by earthquakes. 

Additionally, legislation should be en- 
acted to provide Federal funds for the 
reconstruction of private, nonprofit hos- 
pitals. Two—Holy Cross and Pacoima 
Lutheran—and two public hospitals were 
destroyed by the quake, denying hos- 
pital services to the vast San Fernando 
Valley areas. 

Other legislation should authorize the 
Department of Transportation to make 
emergency funds for freeway reconstruc- 
tion available as soon as the President 
declares a major disaster. 

Above all, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and those of us here in Con- 
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gress—cannot forget the plight of the 
individual victim of the quake—his prob- 
lems in returning to his home or reestab- 
lishing his business. 

We cannot let him down, or short- 
change those emergency programs de- 
signed to help him. 

These programs offer some basic, bread 
and butter assistance and every Ameri- 
can should be familiar with the help 
available to him when disaster strikes: 

First. Removal of debris from homes, 
yards and other private property at no 
cost. 

Second. Temporary housing, including 
mobile homes or other dwellings, rent 
free for up to 12 months, and even after 
that at rents based upon ability to pay. 

Third. Temporary assistance for rent 
or mortgage payments up to a full year 
for anyone facing eviction, dispossession 
or foreclosure as a result of financial 
hardship caused by disaster. 

Fourth. Low-interest loans from Small 
Business Administration for repair, re- 
habilitation, or replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed. } 

Fifth. Refinancing of mortgages 
through SBA to cover repairs to home or 
business. 

Sixth. Same benefits are available 
through Farmers Home Administration 
for rural residents. 

Seventh. VA loan payments may be ex- 
tended. 

Eighth. Major employers may get low- 
interest loans to resume operations. 

Ninth. Food stamps for low-income 
families. 

Tenth. Also legal services. 

Eleventh. Anyone who is unemployed 
because of the earthquake who cannot 
get unemployment compensation from 
regular State programs, can get it from 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I am intro- 
ducing today, with Senators CRANSTON 
and Baym, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 871) to provide for a na- 
tional program of earthquake insurance, 
introduced by Mr. Tunney, for himself, 
Mr. Cranston, and Mr. BAYH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 871 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Earthquake 
Insurance Act”. 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide for a Federal insurance program covy- 
ering property loss or damage resulting from 
earthquakes. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) “earthquake” means any earthquake, 
earth tremor, earthslide, mudslide, or other 
similar geophysical phenomenon as the Sec- 
retary may define by regulation to be covered 
by the term earthquake; 


(2) “United States” means the several 
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States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the Canal Zone; 

(3) “State” means each of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, and the Canal 
Zone; 

(4) “Governor” means the chief executive 
of any State; and 

(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


BASIC ANTHORITY 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
establish and carry out an earthquake in- 
surance program which will enable interested 
persons to purchase insurance against loss 
resulting from physical damage to or loss of 
real property and personal property related 
thereto resulting from, or arising out of, any 
earthquake occurring in the United States. 

(b) In carrying out the earthquake insur- 
ance program the Secretary shall, to the 
Maximum extent practicable, encourage and 
arrange for— 

(1) appropriate financial participation and 
risk-sharing in the program by insurance 
companies or other insurers; and 

(2) other appropriate participation on 
other than a risk-sharing basis by insurance 
companies or other insurers, insurance agents 
and brokers, and insurance adjustment 
organizations. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 

Src. 5. (a) In carrying out the earthquake 
insurance program the Secretary shall initi- 
ally make earthquake insurance available to 
cover residential properties which are de- 
signed for the occupancy of from one to four 
families. 

(b) If on the basis of— 

(1) studies and investigations undertaken 
and carried out and information received 
or exchanged under section 7, and 

(2) such other information as may be 
necessary, the Secretary determines that it 
would be feasible to extend the earthquake 
insurance program to cover other properties, 
he may take such action under this Act as 
may be necessary in order to make earth- 
quake insurance available to cover, on such 
basis as may be feasible, any types and 
classes of— 

(A) other residential properties; 

(B) business properties; 

(C) agricultural properties; 

(D) properties occupied by private non- 
profit organizations; and 

(E) properties owned by State and local 
governments and agencies thereof. 

Any such extensions of the program to any 
types and classes of such properties shall be 
established by order. 


NATURE AND LIMITATION OF INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with appropriate representatives of 
the insurance authorities of the respective 
States, provide by order for general terms 
and conditions of insurability which shall 
be applicable to properties eligible for earth- 
quake insurance coverage under section 5, 
including— 

(1) the types, classes, and locations of any 
such properties which shall be eligible for 
earthquake insurance; 

(2) the nature of and limits of loss or 

in any areas (or subdivisions there- 
of) which may be covered by such insurance; 

(3) the classification, limitation, and re- 
jection of any risks which may be necessary; 

(4) appropriate minimum premiums; 

(5) appropriate loss-deductibles; and 

(6) any other terms and conditions relat- 
ing to insurance coverage or exclusion which 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 
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(b) In addition to any other terms and 
conditions under subsection (a), such orders 
shall provide that— 

(1) any earthquake insurance coverage 
based on chargeable premium rates (under 
section 8) which are less than estimated 
premium rates (under section 7 (a)(1)), 
shall not exceed— 

(A) in the case of residential properties 
which are designed for the occupancy of 
from one to four families— 

(1) $25,000 aggregate liability for any 
dwelling unit and $75,000 for any single 
dwelling structure containing more than 
one dwelling unit, or such greater amounts 
as the Secretary may determine by regula- 
tion: Provided, That such greater amount 
shall not exceed $40,000 for any single dwell- 
ing unit or $100,000 for any single dwelling 
structure containing more than one dwelling 
unit, and 

(ii) $5,000 aggregate liability per dwelling 
unit for any personal property related there- 
to; and 

(B) in the case of any other properties 
which may become eligible for earthquake 
insurance coverage under section 5, $100,000 
aggregate liability for any single structure; 
and 


(2) any earthquake insurance coverage 
which may be made available in excess of 
any of the limits specified in subparagraphs 
(1) (A) and (B) of this subsection shall be 
based only on chargeable premium rates 
(under section 8) which are not less than 
estimated premium rates (under section 7 
(a) (1)). 

ESTIMATES OF PREMIUM RATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
undertake and carry out such studies and 
investigations and to receive or exchange 
such information as may be necessary to 
estimate on an area, subdivision, or other 
appropriate basis— 

(1) the risk premium rates for earthquake 
insurance which, 

(A) based on consideration of the risk in- 
volved and accepted actuarial principles, 
and 

(B) including— 

(i) applicable operating costs and allow- 
ances which, in his discretion, should prop- 
erly be reflected in such rates, and 

(ii) any administrative expenses (or por- 
tion of such expenses) of carrying out the 
earthquake insurance program which, in his 
discretion, should properly be reflected in 
such rates, 
would be required in order to make such in- 
surance available on an actuarial basis for 
any types and classes of properties for which 
insurance coverage shall be available under 
section 5, and 

(2) the rates, if less than the rates esti- 
mated under paragraph (1) which would en- 
courage prospective insureds to purchase 
earthquake insurance, and would be con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall, to the maximum extent feas- 
ible and on a reimbursement basis, utilize 
the services of other Federal departments or 
agencies, and for such purposes, may enter 
into contracts or other appropriate arrange- 
ments with any person. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHARGEABLE PREMIUM RATES 


Sec. 8. (a) On the basis of estimates made 
under section 7 and such other information 
as may be necessary, the Secretary from time 
to time shall, after consultation with appro- 
priate representatives of the insurance au- 
thorities of the respective States, by order 
prescribe— 

(1) chargeable premium rates for any 
types and classes of properties for which 
insurance coverage shall be available under 
section 5 (at less than the estimated risk 
premium rates under section 7(a) (1), if nec- 
essary), and 
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(2) the terms and conditions under which 
and areas (including subdivisions thereof) 
within which such rates shall apply. 

(b) Such rates shall, insofar as practicable, 


(1) based on a consideration of the re- 
spective risks involved, 

(2) adequate, on the basis of accepted 
actuarial principles, to provide reserves for 
anticipated losses, or, if less than such 
amount, consistent with the objective of 
making earthquake insurance available, 
where necessary, at reasonable rates so as to 
encourage prospective insureds to purchase 
such insurance, and 

(3) stated so as to refiect the basis for 
such rates, including the differences (if any) 
between the estimated risk premium rates 
under paragraph (1) of section 7(a), and 
the estimated rates under paragraph (2) of 
such section. 

(c) If any chargeable premium rate pre- 
scribed under this section— 

(1) is at a rate which is not less than the 
estimated risk premium rate under section 
7(a) (1), and 

(2) includes any amount for administra- 
tive expenses of carrying out the earthquake 
insurance programs which have been esti- 
mated under clause (il) of section 7(a) (1) 
(B), a sum equal to such amount shall be 
paid to the Secretary, and he shall deposit 
such sum in the fund authorized under sec- 
tion 10. 


TREASURY BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
time to time and have outstanding at any 
one time, in an amount not exceeding $500,- 
000,000 (or such greater amount as may be 
approved by the President), notes or other 
obligations in such forms and denomina- 
tions, bearing such maturities, and subject to 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes 
or other obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on the outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of such notes or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations to be issued un- 
der this subsection, and for such purpose he 
is authorized to use as a public debt trans- 
action the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under such 
Act, as amended, are extended to include any 
purchases of such notes and obligations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obligations 
acquired by him under this section. All re- 
demptions, purchases, and sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of such notes or other 
obligations shall be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. 

(b) Any funds borrowed by the Secretary 
under this autnority shall, from time to time, 
be deposited in the Earthquake Insurance 
Fund established under section 10. 


EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 10. (a) To carry out the earthquake 
insurance program authorized by this Act, 
the Secretary is authorized to establish in 
the Treasury of the United States an Earth- 
quake Insurance Fund which shall be avail- 
able, without fiscal year limitation— 

(1) to repay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury such sums as may be borrowed from 
him (together with interest) in accordance 
with the euthority provided in section 9 of 
this title; and 

(2) to pay such administrative expenses 
(or portion of such expenses) of carrying out 
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the earthquake insurance program as he may 
deem necessary; and 

(3) to pay claims and other expenses and 
costs of the earthquake insurance program 
(including any premium equalization pay- 
ments and reinsurance claims), as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary. 

(b) The fund shall be credited with— 

(1) such funds borrowed in accordance 
with the authority provided in section 9 of 
this Act as may from time to time be de- 
posited in the fund; 

(2) such amounts as may be advanced to 
the fund from appropriations in order to 
maintain the fund in an operative condition 
adequate to meet its liabilities; 

(8) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund pursuant to subsection 
(c); 

(4) such sums as are required to be paid 
to the Secretary under section 8(c); and 

(5) receipts from any other operations un- 
der this Act which may be credited to the 
fund (including premiums and salvage pro- 
ceeds, if any, resulting from reinsurance 
coverage). 

(c) If, after all outstanding obligations 
have been liquidated, the Secretary deter- 
mines that the moneys of the fund are in ex- 
cess of current needs, he may request the 
investment of such amounts as he deems 
advisable by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue orders establishing the general method 
or methods by which proved and approved 
claims for losses may be adjusted and paid 
for any damage to or loss of property which 
is covered by earthquake insurance made 
available under the provisions of this Act. 


DISSEMINATION OF EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 12. The Secretary shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary in order to make 
information and data available to the public 
and to any State or local agency or official, 
with regard to— 

(1) the earthquake insurance program, its 
coverage and objectives, and 

(2) estimated and chargeable earthquake 
insurance premium rates, including the basis 
for and differences between such rates in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 8. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN DUPLICATIONS 
OF BENEFITS 


Sec. 13. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, no Federal disaster 
assistance shall be made available to any 
owner of real property for the physical loss, 
destruction, or damage of such property, to 
the extent that such loss, destruction, or 
damage is covered by a valid claim which 
may be adjusted and paid under earthquake 
insurance made available under the autho- 
rity of this Act. 

(b) For purposes of this section “Federal 
disaster assistance” shall include any Fed- 
eral financial assistance which may be made 
available to any person as a result of— 

(1) a major disaster proclaimed by the 
President, 

(2) a natural disaster, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to 
section 321 of the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 (7 U.S.C. 
1961), and 

(3) a disaster with respect to which loans 
may be made under section 7(b) of the Small 
Business Act, as amended (15 U.S.C. 686(b) ). 


PROPERTIES IN VIOLATION OF STATE AND 
LOCAL LAW 


SEC: 14. No new earthquake insurance cov- 
erage shall be provided under this Act for any 
property which the Secretary finds has been 
declared by a duly constituted State or local 
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zoning authority, or other authorized public 
body, to be in violation of State or local laws, 
regulations, or ordinances which are in- 
tended to discourage or otherwise restrict 
land development or occupancy in earth- 
quake-prone areas. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall coordinate 
the administration of this Act with the au- 
thority conferred on him by the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968, and may use the 
personnel and facilities engaged in carrying 
out the National Flood Insurance Program to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out this Act, the Secretary 
shall consult with other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and in- 
terstate, State, and local agencies having re- 
sponsibilities for disaster assistance in order 
to assure that the programs of such agencies 
and the earthquake insurance program au- 
thorized under this Act are mutually con- 
sistent. 

(c) The Veterans’ Administration, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and any other 
Federal agency administering a program un- 
der which loans or mortgages on residential 
or other structures are guaranteed or in- 
sured by the Federal Government, may, by 
regulation, require that any such structure 
be insured under the earthquake insurance 
program administered by the Secretary, if in- 
surance is available under such program for 
such structure. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 16. Orders under this Act shall be 
established and issued in accordance with 
the provisions of section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code. In case of controversy as to the 
validity of any such order, a person who is 
adversely affected thereby may, at any time 
prior to the sixtieth day after such order 
is issued, file a petition with the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
for judicial review of such order in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 7 of such 
title. 

IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 17. After such consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the insurance industry as 
may be necessary, the Secretary shall imple- 
ment the earthquake insurance program. In 
implementing such program, the Secretary is 
authorized, to the extent not inconsistent 
with this Act, to establish an industry pro- 
gram for earthquake insurance with Federal 
financial assistance or a Government pro- 
gram for earthquake insurance with indus- 
try assistance in the same manner and under 
the same terms and conditions as he is au- 
thorized to establish programs under chapter 
II of the National Flood Insurance Act of 
1968. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 18. Any payments under this Act may 
be made (after necessary adjustment on ac- 
count of previously made underpayments or 
overpayments) in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, and in such installments and 
on such conditions, as the Secretary may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 

Sec. 19. The provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act shall apply to the 
program authorized under this Act to the 
same extent as they apply to wholly owned 
Government corporations, 

FINALITY OF CERTAIN FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 20. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law— 

(1) any financial transaction authorized 
to be carried out under this Act, and 

(2) any payment authorized to be made or 
to be received in connection with any such 
financial transaction, 


shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Src. 21. Any administrative expenses which 
may be sustained by the Federal Government 
in carrying out the earthquake insurance 
program authorized under this Act may be 
paid out of appropriated funds. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 22. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this Act, including sums— 

(1) to cover administrative expenses of 
carrying out the earthquake insurance pro- 
gram; 

(2) to cover reimbursement of premium 
equalization payments made from the earth- 
quake insurance fund and reinsurance claims 
paid under excess loss reinsurance coverage; 
and 

(3) to make such other payments as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) All such sums shall be available with 
fiscal year limitation. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 

Sec. 23. (a) Section 1302(f) of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968 is 
repealed. 

(b) Section 1370 of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out the subsection designation 
“(a)”; and 

(2) striking out subsection (b) of such 
section. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec, 24. This Act shall take effect 120 days 
after the date of its enactment, except that 
the Secretary, on the basis of a finding that 
conditions exist necessitating a later effec- 
tive date, may prescribe a later effective date 
which shall not be more than 180 days after 
such date of enactment. 


S. 872, S. 873, S. 874, S. 875, AND SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
7—INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
SUBMISSION OF A CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION RELATING TO PROB- 
LEMS IN THE AMERICAN COM- 
MERCIAL FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a series of bills which are 
designed to solve several serious problems 
presently confronting the American com- 
mercial fishing industry. 

The first measure (S. Con. Res. 7) re- 
quests the President to convene a con- 
ference of fishing nations for the purpose 
of negotiating an international treaty 
giving coastal nations exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over anadromous fish, such as sal- 
mon, which spawn in their coastal 
streams. Such a treaty would minimize 
disputes over international rights while 
increasing the effectiveness of conserva- 
tion laws imposed by coastal nations on 
their own commercial fishermen. 

This concurrent resolution is offered as 
a companion measure to legislation which 
I have already introduced to widen the 
present U.S. contiguous fisheries zone. 
The latter measure would retain the 
present inward boundary of the con- 
tiguous zone, but would extend the outer 
limit so that each point on the boundary 
line would be 200 nautical miles from the 
nearest point on the inner line or at a 
point corresponding to a depth of 550 
meters, whichever alternative produces 
the greater breadth. This formula would 
be used to compute the contiguous zone 
everywhere except in the Bering Sea off 
the coast of Alaska, where the outer 
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boundary would be the International 
Dateline. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
7), which reads as follows, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 7 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
declares that— 

(1) anadromous fish, particularly the 
salmon species which inhabit the waters of 
the North Pacific Ocean, are a unique natural 
resource of the United States; 

(2) the United States has imposed severe 
catch restrictions upon its fishermen in order 
to insure that adequate stocks of salmon will 
be permitted to return to their spawning 
grounds; 

(3) existing international agreements gov- 
erning the taking of salmon on the high seas 
do not adequately reflect the paramount in- 
terest of the United States as the principal 
Spawning ground of this ocean resource; 

(4) the failure of certain nations to ad- 
here to existing international agreements 
governing the taking of salmon on the high 
seas threatens to undermine the efforts of 
the United States to conserve this resource; 

(5) the United States wil! be compelled to 
act unilaterally to preserve its anadromous 
fish resources in the North Pacific Ocean un- 
less an international accord is reached which 
grants exclusive jurisdiction to the United 
States for the establishment of high seas 
fishery conservation practices; 

(b) The Congress therefore requests the 
President to call at the earliest convenient 
time a Conference on the International Con- 
servation of Anadromous Fish and invite all 
nations interested in anadromous fish re- 
sources to attend the conference to consider 


the adoption of an International Convention 
on the Conservation of Anadromous Fish 
recognizing the exclusive right of coastal 
states to establish high seas conservation 
practices for those stocks of anadromous fish 
which spawn principally in their respective 
inland waters. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
first bill which I am introducing to- 
day would change the present method 
used for determining the inward bound- 
ary of the 3 mile territorial sea. In 
most instances, the low water line along 
the coast would still be used to determine 
the inward boundary. However, in places 
where the coastline is deeply indented 
or where there is a fringe of islands along 
the coast, the straight baseline method 
would be employed. Thus, except where 
the 24 mile closing rule applies, the in- 
ward boundary of the territorial sea 
would be computed by drawing a straight 
line between the two headlands of a bay 
or other indentation in the coastline. In 
the case of a bay which is more than 24 
miles wide, the inward boundary would 
be determined by drawing a line across 
the width of the bay at the point where 
it exceeds 24 miles. Where there is a 
fringe of islands along the coast, the in- 
ward boundary would be computed by 
drawing a straight line between the 
islands. Any areas enclosed within the 
line would be designated as part of the 
inland waters of the United States. Since 
the inward boundary of the territorial 
sea would be drawn further from shore 
along certain streches of the coastline of 
my State of Alaska, the use of the straight 
baseline method would significantly wid- 
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en the marine areas under the jurisdic- 
tion of Alaska or the United States in 
these coastal regions. 

The net effect of the three measures 
which I have just described would be to 
protect the bountiful American fisheries 
from the depredations of foreign fisher- 
men. Such protection is necessary for 
two reasons. First, foreign fishing activ- 
ity off the coasts of the United States has 
seriously threatened our marine re- 
sources. American fishermen are required 
to adhere to very stringent laws and reg- 
ulations respecting the time, place and 
manner governing fishing activities. 
However, foreign fishermen are subject 
to no such restrictions. As a result, the 
salmon run in my State has been threat- 
ened several times in the past few years 
by foreign nationals using harvesting 
techniques which are forbidden to our 
own fishermen. 

Foreign fishing activity only a few 
miles off the coasts of the United States 
has also posed a severe economic threat 
to American commercial fishermen. 
Partly because of this activity, the United 
States ranks a poor sixth among the 
world’s fishing nations in spite of our 
advanced technology and vast wealth. 
The economic consequences of foreign 
fishing are felt throughout the United 
States. However, the most deleterious ef- 
fects are experienced in Alaska, where 
fishing is the second greatest revenue 
producing industry and where com- 
mercial fishermen represent a large pro- 
portion of the overall work force, These 
men and women look to the sea as their 
sole source of income, and many depend 
on the Alaskan fishery for a large part 
of their diet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 872) to amend the act 
entitled “An Act to establish a contig- 
uous fishery zone beyond the territorial 
sea of the United States”, approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1966, to require that the method 
of straight baselines shall be employed 
for the purpose of determining the 
boundaries of such fishery zone, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
STEVENS, was received, and read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing three other bills to provide 
assistance to America’s commercial fish- 
ing industry. The first measure would 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
make loans to fishermen’s associations to 
defray costs incurred in purchasing and 
storing fish and shell fish or products; 
to provide operating capital; and to fi- 
nance the acquisition by purchase or 
lease of vessels, land, buildings, and 
equipment used in connection with the 
storing, processing, and preparation for 
market of fish and fish products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 873) to amend the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize 
loans to fishermen’s association for cer- 
tain purposes introduced by Mr. STEV- 
ENS, was received, read twice by its title, 
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and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to make loans to associations 
of fishing vessel owners and operators 
organized to provide marine insurance 
at lower rates. Such insurance would 
cover loss of or damage to commercial 
fishing vessels, including machinery, 
equipment, and gear. The injury or death 
of crew members would also be compens- 
able. To implement this insurance pro- 
gram, $10 million would be appropriated 
to a revolving fund. With certain limi- 
tations, the Secretary of Commerce could 
then make low-interest loans to fishing 
associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriated re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 874) to amend the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make 
loans to associations of fishing vessel 
owners and operators organized to pro- 
vide insurance against the damage or 
loss of fishing vessels or the injury or 
death of fishing crews, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. STEVENS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, each of 
these two bills is designed to assist fish- 
ing vessel owners and operators to re- 
solve difficulties that have proved espe- 
cially onerous in recent years. Thus, for 
example, the first bill would enable fish- 
ermen to obtain loans more easily than 
ever before. Although both the Farmers 
Home Administration and the Small 
Business Administration are authorized 
to make loans to commercial fishermen, 
such loans are often impossible to obtain 
because of the nature of particular oper- 
ations. By establishing a loan program 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
fishing associations, my bill would bring 
much needed stability, economy, and effi- 
ciency to many segments of the fishing 
industry which, in the past, have been 
plagued by a lack of capital. 

The second bill is introduced in re- 
sponse to another problem confronting 
many fishermen in Alaska and else- 
where: the high cost of marine insurance. 
Recent studies indicate that insurance 
rates are increasing in almost every area 
of marine insurance and in almost every 
region of the United States. This trend 
is most acute in Alaska, where insurance 
rates as high as 14 percent of total 
coverage are being charged for hull in- 
surance. These statistics indicate that 
Federal participation is necessary to pro- 
vide adequate insurance coverage for the 
less wealthy sectors of the fishing com- 
munity. 

The last bill which I am introducing 
today would provide partial reimburse- 
ment to fishermen for losses incurred as 
a result of fishing restrictions imposed 
by a State or the United States because 
of water pollution. Under the bill, if a 
fisherman accepts reimbursement, he 
automatically authorizes the Federal 
Government to file suit in his behalf 
against those who polluted the waters. 
Any amount collected in excess of the 
initial reimbursement and court costs 
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would be turned over to the aggrieved 
fisherman by the governmental entity 
which initiated the suit. Although it is 
reasonable to expect that this method of 
reimbursement will ultimately be self- 
supporting, such a status will probably 
not be achieved for several years. Ac- 
cordingly, my bill appropriates $4 million 
for operation of the program during the 
first year and $5 million for each of the 


4 succeeding years. 3 
The most obvious example of the bill’s 


application is the Great Lakes area, 
where mercury-laden industrial wastes 
have forced the State of Michigan to ban 
commercial fishing. However, it would 
also apply if the Federal or a State gov- 
ernment along the Pacific coast is ever 
forced to take drastic action against oil 
or other chemical pollution. At present, 
no Federal program exists to assist com- 
mercial fishermen to cope with the con- 
sequences of water pollution, although 
such programs are often available in 
other sectors of economic activity. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize the 
urgent need for the type of legislation 
which I have introduced today. The U.S. 
commercial fishing industry contributes 
a great deal to our society in both eco- 
nomic and nutritional terms. It would 
indeed be a national catastrophe if we 
in Congress were to neglect the needs of 
our fishermen at this critical juncture in 
the history of this vital industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 875) to provide partial 
reimbursement for losses incurred by 
commercial fishermen as a result of re- 
strictions imposed on domestic commer- 
cial fishing by a State or the Federal 
Government introduced by Mr, STEVENS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the texts of 
these bills be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 872 

A bill to amend the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a contiguous fishery zone beyond 
the territorial sea of the United States”, 
approved October 14, 1966, to require that 
the method of straight baselines shall be 
employed for the purpose of determining 
the boundaries of such fishery zone, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a 
contiguous fishery zone beyond the terri- 
torial sea of the United States,” approved 
October 14, 1966 (16 U.S.C. 1092), is amended 
by inserting “(a)” immediately after “Src. 
2.” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
baseline for measuring the breadth of the 
territorial sea shall be established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Convention 
on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone which came into force on September 
10, 1964, and, where applicable, the method 
of straight baselines shall be employed in 
drawing the baseline pursuant to article 4 of 
such convention.” 
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Sec. 2. Such Act of October 14, 1966, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“Sec. 5. Within the two-year period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion, the baseline for the purpose of charting 
the contiguous fishery zone, described in 
subsection (b) of section 2 of this Act, shall 
be marked on large-scale charts officially rec- 
ognized by the United States. 

“Sec. 6. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


S. 873 


A bill to amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 to authorize loans to fishermen’s as- 
sociations for certain purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 1121), as amended (16 U.S.C. 742c), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized, under such rules and regulations 
and under such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, to make loans to any fisher- 
men’s association meeting the requirements 
of the Act of June 25, 1934 (48 Stat. 1213), as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 521-522), and existing as 
of the date of enactment of this subsection, 
for the following purposes: (1) to finance 
the purchase of fish and shellfish or products 
thereof and the cost of storing fish and shell- 
fish and the products thereof in cold storage 
or other storage facilities owned, leased, or 
used by such association; (2) to provide op- 
erating capital needed to supplement the 
capital funds of such association; and (3) to 
finance or refinance the acquisition by pur- 
chase or lease of vessels, land, buildings, and 
equipment and the construction or recon- 
struction of buildings or other improvements 
used by such association in connection with 
activities related solely to the storage, proc- 
essing, preparation for market, handling, or 
marketing of fish and shellfish or the prod- 
ucts thereof.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 4(b) (4) 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as 
amended, is amended by striking the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
“and to fishermen’s associations.” 

(c) Section 4(b) (5) of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, as amended, is amended by 
striking the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting “or to enable it, in the case of a 
fishermen’s association, to operate and man- 
age the association efficiently and effectively 
for the mutual benefit of the members there- 
of.” 


S. 874 


A bill to amend the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make loans to associations of 
fishing vessel owners and operators orga- 
nized to provide insurance against the 
damage or loss of fishing vessels or the in- 
jury or death of fishing crews, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 

1956 (16 U.S.C. 742c) is amended by striking 

out “Sec. 4.” and inserting in lieu thereof 

“Sec. 4a.”. 

Sec. 2. The Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 4a thereof (as redesignated in the 
first section of this Act) the following new 
section: 


“INSURANCE LOAN PROCEDURES 


“Sec. 4b. (a) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make loans to any fishermen’s ma- 
rine insurance association to enable such 
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association to carry out its insurance opera- 
tions. 

“(b) The Secretary may not make loans 
under this section to any fishermen’s marine 
insurance association which in aggregate 
amount exceed an amount equal to 50 per 
centum of the amount of the capital and 
surplus of such association. 

“(c) Any loan made by the Secretary un- 
der this section shall— 

“(1) bear an interest rate of not less than 
(A) a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
average market yield on outstanding Treas- 
ury obligations of comparable maturity, plus 
(B) such additional charge, if any, toward 
covering other costs of the program as the 
Secretary may determine to be consistent 
with its purpose, 

“(2) mature in not to exceed ten years, 

“(3) be secured in a manner deemed sat- 
isfactory by the Secretary, and 

“(4) be subject to such other terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems necessary 
or appropriate. 

“(d) The Secretary may, with respect to 
any loan made by him under this section, 
agree to a modification of— 

“(1) the interest rate, 

“(2) the time of payment of any install- 
ment of principal, but such modification may 
not extend the loan beyond ten years, 

““(3) the security for the loan, or 

“(4) any other terms or conditions made 
with respect to the loan by the Secretary. 

“(e) There is created a Fishermen's As- 
sociation Insurance Loan Fund which shall 
be used by the Secretary as a revolving fund 
to make loans under this section. Any funds 
received by the Secretary in payment of prin- 
cipal or interest on any loan so made shall 
be deposited in the Fund and be available for 
making additional loans under this section. 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Fund the sum of $10,000,000 to provide 
initial capital. 

“(2) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘fishermen's marine insur- 
ance association’ means any association, 
whether corporate or otherwise, which is 
formed by citizens of the United States who 
are owners or operators of commercial fish- 
ing vessels for the purpose of insuring them- 
Selves, in accordance with applicable State 
laws, against— 

“(A) any loss of, or damage to, a commer- 
cial fishing vessel (including machinery, 
equipment, and gear) caused by marine per- 
ils, and 

“(B) the injury or death of any officer, and 
any member of the crew, of a commercial 
fishing vessel Incurred incident to the oper- 
ation of such vessel for fishing purposes. 
except that a fishermen’s marine insurance 
association may not insure any commercial 
fishing vessel other than a vessel of which 
at least 75 per centum of the interest therein 
is owned by a citizen of the United States 
who is a member of such association. 

“(2) The term ‘citizen of the United States’ 
includes a corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation which— 

“(A) is organized under the laws of any 
State of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, or any territory or possession of the 
United States, and 

“(B) is a citizen of the United States 
within the meaning of section 2 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
802).” 

S. 875 
A bill to provide partial reimbursement for 
losses incurred by commercial fishermen as 

a result of restrictions imposed on domestic 

commercial fishing by a State or the Fed- 

eral Government 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Domestic Fisher- 
men’s Emergency Assistance Act”. 

Sec. 2, As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, 

(2) The term “domestic fishing” means 
commercial fishing which is subject to regu- 
lation or restriction under the laws of any 
State. 

(3) The term “fishing equipment” includes 
nets, equipment, and vessels used in do- 
mestic fishing. 

(4) The term “prohibitive Federal or State 
restrictions” means restrictions related to a 
deterioration in the quality of the aquatic 
environment and imposed on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1971, by any State or by any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary, im- 
pair the economic feasibility of any type of 
domestic fishing to such an extent as to re- 
duce (1) by 50 per centum or more the fair 
market value, in the affected area, of fishing 
equipment principally useful for that type of 
fishing, or (2) by 20 per centum or more the 
market value of the commercial catch in the 
affected area which would have been realized 
in the calendar year concerned but for the 
imposition of such restrictions, 

(5) The term “eligible owner” means any 
legal entity which— 

(A) is the owner of fishing equipment, and 

(B) was engaged in domestic fishing as his 
usual occupation for one month or more prior 
to the imposition of prohibitive Federal or 
State restrictions thereon. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any eligible owner adversely 
affected by the imposition of prohibitive 
Federal and State restrictions in any calen- 
dar year may apply to the Secretary for a 
grant under this section for the purpose of 
enabling such owner to meet the usual busi- 
ness expenses which, but for the economic 
loss caused him by the imposition of such 
restrictions, such owner would ordinarily be 
able to meet. 

(b)(1) In any case in which paragra 
(2) does not apply, a grant aria oe ths 
Secretary under this section may not exceed 
an amount equal to 70 per centum of the 
yearly gross earnings from domestic fishing 
operations which the eligible owner lost in 
the calendar year as a result of the imposi- 
tion of such Federal or State restrictions. In 
determining lost gross earnings from 
domestic fishing operations for an eligible 
owner under this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall subtract the amount of actual or esti- 
mated gross earnings from such operations 
in the year in which such Federal or State 
restrictions were imposed from the yearly 
gross earnings from domestic fishing opera- 
tions made by such eligible owner in the 
last calendar year in which no prohibitive 
Federal or State restrictions affected such 
owners’ operations. 

(2) In the case of an eligible owner who 
Substantially increased his investment in 
fishing equipment for use in the calendar 
year in which such restrictions are imposed, 
as compared with his investment in fishing 
equipment in the calendar year immediately 
preceding such calendar year, a grant made 
under this section may not exceed an amount 
equal to 70 per centum of the estimated year- 
ly gross earnings from domestic fishing opera- 
tions which the eligible owner lost in the 
calendar year as a result of the imposition of 
such Federal or State restrictions. In estimat- 
ing lost gross earnings under this paragraph, 
the Secretary shall take into account the 
size, type, and number of fishnets owned by 
the eligible owner and in use by him at the 
time of, or intended to be so used by him 
before, such Federal or State restrictions were 
imposed and the expected income per fishnet 
for that calendar year. 

(c) No grant may be made under this sec- 
tion unless application therefor is made 
before the close of the calendar year after the 
calendar year in which the prohibitive Fed- 
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eral or State restrictions concerned are 
State restrictions concerned are imposed. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall attach such 
conditions and limitations with respect to 
a grant made under section 6 of this Act 
as he deems necessary or appropriate to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. The 
acceptance of a grant made under section 
3 of this Act shall operate as an assignment to 
the Secretary of all rights of the eligible 
person receiving the grant to recover dam- 
ages against any party for committing or fail- 
ing to commit acts which resulted in the 
imposition of the prohibitive Federal or State 
restrictions on the basis of which the eligi- 
ble person obtained such grant, If the Secre- 
tary recovers damages by exercising any right 
assigned to him under this section, any 
amount so recovered in excess of the amount 
of the grant made under this Act and the 
administrative expenses incurred in exercis- 
ing such right shall be paid to the eligible 
person concerned. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this Act 
not to exceed $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and not to exceed 
$5,000,000 for each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 41—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PROVIDING FOR 
CHANGES IN SYSTEM OF ELECT- 
ING PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to provide for changes 
in our system of electing the President 
and Vice President. 

The purpose of this proposed amend- 
ment is to meet the acknowledged de- 
fects of our present electoral system with- 
out, in the process, disrupting the opera- 
tion of our two-party system. Briefly, 
the amendment would do three things. 

First, it would eliminate electors as 
such and make the division of electoral 
votes an automatic process, thus avoid- 
ing the problem of the so-called faith- 
less elector. 

Second, it would improve the method 
for naming a President outside the elec- 
toral vote system by making it a matter 
for the entire Congress to decide—Senate 
and House sitting in joint session—with 
each Member having one vote. 

Finally, the amendment would assure 
a direct popular voice in the election of 
the President by requiring the winner to 
have both an electoral majority and a 
popular plurality. In the event that no 
candidate met both tests, the Congress 
would choose between the person having 
the most electoral votes and the person 
having the greatest number of popular 
votes. 

In fact, there has been only one occa- 
sion in our history when the electoral 
college has elected a President who had 
fewer popular votes than his rival can- 
didate. That was in 1888 when Benjamin 
Harrison was named to the office even 
though he had about 100,000 fewer votes 
than Grover Cleveland. In all other in- 
stances, however, the electoral vote has 
faithfully followed the decision at the 
polls even in such close contests as we 
had in 1960 and 1968. 

Nevertheless, as rare as such an inci- 
dent has been, I believe it is important 
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for public confidence in our electoral sys- 
tem that we remove any chance that it 
will happen again. And it could not un- 
der my amendment which, in effect, con- 
verts the electoral college system into a 
direct popular election. But by retain- 
ing the electoral division of votes it 
avoids all of the problems of proliferat- 
ing parties and splinter candidates that a 
simple popular vote could induce. 

Mr. President, last month the Presi- 
dent called on the Congress to make the 
unfinished business of the 91st Congress 
the priority concern of the new session. 
Of all those issues, none is of greater im- 
portance in my judgment than improv- 
ing our electoral college system, and I 
would hope that it will be among the 
first to be acted upon by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (SJ. Res. 41) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States with respect 
to the election of the President and Vice 
President of the United States, intro- 
duced by Mr. Spone, was received, read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 42— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION TO AUTHORIZE THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO CONVEY CERTAIN 
LANDS IN BREVARD COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am to- 
day submitting a joint resolution for my- 
self and my distinguished colleague, 
Senator CHILES to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of NASA to convey several acres 
of unimproved land at the John F. Ken- 
nedy Space Center to a nonprofit organi- 
zation for the purpose of erecting a 
Chapel of the Astronauts. 

Mr. President, it appears to me to be 
fitting and proper that there be erected 
at the Kennedy Space Center a nonde- 
nominational, nonsectarian, nonprofit, 
public facility open to all Americans 
where a man can express his gratitude 
to the Almighty God for the knowledge 
he has released to us, so that mortal 
man might penetrate deeper into the 
secrets of this infinite universe. 

Over 2 years ago, a group of dedicated 
businessmen became aware and con- 
cerned with the fact that there exists 
no place of worship on, or very near, 
the vast expanse of the moonport— 
NASA’s Kennedy Space Center. Their 
determination to create a chapel for wor- 
ship was further spurred on by the his- 
toric reading of Genesis by the Apollo 
8 astronauts. Finally, a nonprofit orga- 
nization, the Chapel of the Astronauts, 
Inc., was established in early 1969. 

The proposed Chapel of the Astronauts 
will be a $1 million facility paid for en- 
tirely by public subscription. It will be 
dedicated to no man, but to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God. The pattern of 
worship within the building will be lit- 
urgical and ecumenical. The millions of 
people who come to visit the great port 
of departure and view the manmade 
wonders at the Kennedy Space Center 
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will also be able to visit this visible sym- 
bol of our faith. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has already given its in- 
formal approval to this project. I would 
hope that the Senate would also early 
consider and speedily and favorably act 
on this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 42) to 
authorize the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to convey certain lands in Bre- 
vard County, Fla.; introduced by Mr. 
Gurney (for himself and Mr. CHILES), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Aeronaut- 
ical and Space Sciences. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) in in- 
troducing legislation which will make it 
possible to establish a Chapel of the 
Astronauts at John F. Kennedy Space 
Center in Brevard County, Fla. 

Nothing in modern history has cap- 
tured the imagination of the peoples of 
the world as has space exploration. With- 
out question our American program has 
delighted the hearts of everyone. And 
there can be no doubt that at the core 
of all our successes has been those men 
of courage, imagination, and great ca- 
pacity—our astronauts. 

This legislation would allow the space 
administration to sell to a nonprofit cor- 
poration sufficient land for the Chapel 
of the Astronauts, a nondenomination- 
al, nonsectarian and nonprofit facility 
for meditation and worship which would 
serve as a memorial to our astronauts. 

How fitting it is that a place of wor- 
ship serve as a memorial to our astro- 
nauts—men who have probed outer 
space, men who have journeyed into the 
heavens and returned to share their ex- 
periences with us. 

This chapel would stand adjacent to 
the visitors’ information center at the 
space center, available to the millions of 
visitors from throughout the world who 
go there each year. The purpose is ap- 
propriate. The place is significant. The 
time is right. I ask that this legislation 
be given serious consideration. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 43— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION WITH RESPECT TO 
THE CURRENT RAILROAD LABOR 
DISPUTE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, faced with 
the threat of a nationwide railroad 
strike, we acted on last December 10 to 
postpone such a strike until March 1, 
1971. The law which was enacted at that 
time, Public Law 91-541, also required 
the President to send to Congress 15 days 
in advance of the new deadline a report 
on the progress of the negotiations and 
his recommendations for dealing with 
the dispute. Last Saturday, the President 
submitted his report and recommenda- 
tions. I now introduce, by request, for 
appropriate reference, the joint resolu- 
tion proposed by the President—it is also 
being introduced in the other body— 
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and ask that the joint resolution together 
with the President’s report and recom- 
mendations be printed in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and report and re- 
commendations will be printed, as re- 
quested, at the conclusion of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report to the Senate that there 
is some basis for optimism that this dis- 
pute may be resolved before March 1, 
thus obviating the need for us to act on 
the President’s proposals. Two of the four 
unions involved in this dispute have al- 
ready reached agreement with the car- 
riers. The two are the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees. A 
third union, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, has reached tentative agreement. 
The fourth union, the United Transpor- 
tation Union, is now engaged in inten- 
sive negotiations with the carriers, and 
there is reason to hope that these nego- 
tiations may be successful. Certainly, 
legislation, no matter how carefully 
shaped, is no substitute for an agreement 
reached through collective bargaining. I 
know that the parties, with the assis- 
tance of the National Mediation Board, 
Secretary of Labor Hodgson, and As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Usery, are 
making every effort to resolve their re- 
maining differences. 

We must, however, be prepared for 
any eventuality. If the dispute is not 
resolved, the President has asked for 
legislation which would provide him 
with two alternative courses of action: 
first, to put into effect with some re- 
visions the recommendations of the 
Emergency Board No. 178; and second, 
to permit a selective strike against cer- 
tain railroads under conditions that 
would insure that the health and safety 
of the Nation would not be adversely 
affected. 

Mr. President, in view of the negotia- 
tions now going on, I do not believe that 
it would be appropriate for me to com- 
ment in detail on the President’s pro- 
posals. I do think it is helpful to have 
them in advance, and there is no ques- 
tion but that they will be given the 
greatest weight in the regrettable event 
that we are forced to act again with re- 
spect to this dispute. 

Mr. President, I also want to point out 
that whether or not this dispute is set- 
tled, and I certainly hope that it will be, 
the Congress still has a responsibility to 
pass permanent legislation to deal on a 
permanent basis with the emergency dis- 
pute problem. The President has sent up 
a bill for this purpose, and I have intro- 
duced a somewhat broader measure. An 
editorial in the Washington Evening Star 
of February 12 commented on the dif- 
ferences between my bill and the Presi- 
dent’s bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mr. JAVITS. I note that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, Senator WIL- 
LIAMS, of New Jersey, yesterday intro- 
duced a bill to permit selective strikes 
in the railroad industry. All of these 
bills will, I am sure, be given the most 
careful consideration by the committee 
when hearings are held in March. 

EXHIBIT 1 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 43) to 
provide alternate procedures to facili- 
tate the settlement of the labor dispute 
between certain carriers by railroad and 
certain of their employees introduced by 
Mr. Javits, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SJ. Res. 43 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Whereas the labor dispute between the car- 
riers represented by the National Railway 
Labor Conference and the Eastern, Western, 
and Southeastern Carriers Conference Com- 
mittees and certain of their employees repre- 
sented by the United Transportation Union 
(UTU), and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (BRAC), 
threatens essential transportation services of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national in- 
terest, including the national health and 
defense, that essential transportation services 
be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act and the no-strike, no-lockout ex- 
tension provided by the Joint Resolution of 
December 10, 1970 (Public Law 91-541) have 
been exhausted and have not resulted in 
settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas Emergency Board numbered 178 
(created by Executive Orders 11558 and 11559, 
September 18, 1970) made its report to the 
President on November 9, 1970, which re- 
port has provided the basis for negotiation 
since that time resulting in a settlement be- 
tween the carriers and two unions that were 
original parties to this dispute, has been 
generally accepted by the carriers, and has 
been partially adopted by the wage increases 
legislated by the Congress in the Joint Reso- 
lution of December 10, 1970; and 

Whereas it is possible that resolution of 
this dispute could be best assured through 
the free action of the parties, restricted only 
to the degree necessary to assure the protec- 
tion of the health and safety of all sections 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is desirable to provide for al- 
ternative methods of resolution as an incen- 
tive to continued free collective bargaining: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States may invoke, effective 
March 1, 1971, or not later than seven days 
after the enactment of this Resolution, 
whichever is later, either of the following 
alternative procedures (section 2, or section 
3) but not both, for resolution of this dis- 
pute: 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF EMERGENCY BOARD 


Sec. 2. (a) If the President chooses to in- 
voke the procedures provided in this section, 
no strike or lockout shall be permitted 
through the period of time granted the Spe- 
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cial Railway Dispute Commission, estab- 
lished in subsection (d) of this section, for 
resolving the dispute and, further, the deci- 
sion rendered by the Commission shall have 
the same effect (including the preclusion of 
resort to either strike or lockout) as though 
arrived at by agreement of the parties under 
the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C. 151 et seq.). 

(b) The following items are descriptive 
only of the recommendations contained in 
the report of Emergency Board No, 178, 
which the Special Railway Dispute Com- 
mission shall use as the basis for defining, 
formulating, and making effective a final res- 
olution of the dispute as provided by sub- 
section (e) of this section: Provided, That 
the Commission in the exercise of its re- 
sponsibility and authority under subsection 
(€) of this section shall not be limited by 
the following descriptions but shall deal 
with each such recommendation in accord- 
ance with the discussion and analysis of the 
recommendation contained in the report of 
Emergency Board No. 178. 

(1) An increase in the rate of pay, in ad- 
dition to that provided by Public Law 91- 
541, by 4 percent effective April 1, 1971; by 
5 percent effective October 1, 1971; by 5 per- 
cent effective April 1, 1972; and 5 percent 
effective October 1, 1972. 

(2) Elimination of “shift rules” granting 
premium pay for work performed on the day 
after a holiday notwithstanding the fact 
that the actual holiday falls on the em- 
ployee’s rest day. (Applicable to agreements 
between BRAC and the respective carriers.) 

(3) Establishment of a rule permitting the 
carrier to blank an employee’s birthday holi- 
day instead of paying premium rates. (Ap- 
Plicable to agreements between BRAC and 
the respective carriers.) 

(4) Extension of personal injury and lia- 
bility group insurance to all employees tray- 
eling in off-track vehicles authorized by the 
carriers—similar to the April 21, 1969, agree- 
ment with the Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen and Carriers. (Applicable to agree- 
ments between BRAC and the respective 
carriers.) 

(5) Establishment of a rule requiring yard 
crews to service old industries located be- 
tween the switching limits and industries 
currently served by such crews. (Applicable 
to agreements between UTU and the re- 
spective carriers.) 

(6) Establishment of a rule modifying ex- 
isting notice requirements for force reduc- 
tions—similar to the 1969 Shop Craft Agree- 
ment. 

(7) Establishment of a rule prohibiting 
additional and separate compensation for 
using radio communication systems. (Ap- 
Plicable to agreements between UTU and the 
respective carriers.) 

(8) Establishment of a rule allowing the 
carriers to institute interdivisional runs. 
(Applicable to agreements between UTU and 
the respective carriers.) In defining, for- 
mulating and making effective this rule pur- 
suant to subsection (e) of section 2 of this 
Resolution, the Commission shall also de- 
fine, formulate and make effective a modi- 
fication of existing rules covering away-from- 
home expenses. 

(9) Establishment of a rule allowing the 
carriers more flexibility in interchange op- 
erations. (Applicable to agreements between 
UTU and the respective carriers.) 

(10) Establishment of a rule implement- 
ing certain Presidential Railroad Commis- 
sion findings combining road and yard serv- 
ice. (Applicable to agreements between UTU 
and the respective carriers.) 

(11) Establishment of a rule requiring the 
merger of road and yard seniority rosters. 
(Applicable to agreements between UTU and 
the respective carriers.) 

(12) Establishment of a rule permitting 
work assignments to be made interchange- 
ably between clerks and telegraphers. (Ap- 
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Plicable to agreements between BRAC and 
the respective carriers.) 

(13) Establishment of a rule permitting 
the carriers to assign other employees to 
assist a worker who otherwise may be re- 
quired to work overtime. (Applicable to 
agreements between BRAC and the respec- 
tive carriers.) 

(14) Establish a moratorium on issues re- 
lating to those disposed of in this round of 
bargaining. 

(c)(1) The parties to the dispute for 
which Emergency Board No. 178 was origi- 
nally established shall create, within three 
months of the effective date of this Resolu- 
tion, a “standing committee” similar to the 
committee suggested by the Emergency 
Board, in order to effect a resolution of the 
issues which the Emergency Board recom- 
mended should be assigned to such a com- 
mittee. At the conclusion of the three-month 
period, the parties shall notify the Secretary 
of Labor whether such a committee has been 
established and of the action which it has 
taken. If the parties report that no com- 
mittee has been established, the Secretary of 
Labor shall provide such assistance to the 
parties as he deems appropriate to provide 
for the effective implementation of the rec- 
ommendation. 

(2) The following items are descriptive 
only of the issues the Emergency Board rec- 
ommended be assigned to such standing 
committee: 

(A) The revision or replacement of the 
dual system of pay, including the carrier 
request for restoration of the mileage hold- 
down and the elimination of arbitraries, and 
the union request for revision of car sale 
additives, (Applicable to agreements between 
UTU and their respective carriers.) 

(B) The possibility of combining all yard 
and road service. (Applicable to agreements 
between UTU and their respective carriers.) 

(C) The elimination of Hostler positions. 
(Applicable to agreements between UTU and 
their respective carriers.) 

(D) Any non-operating union rules other- 
wise not disposed of in the report of the 
Emergency Board. 

(d) There is hereby established a Special 
Railway Dispute Commission consisting of 
two members appointed by the carriers, two 
members appointed by the unions, three pub- 
lic members appointed jointly by the unions 
and the carriers who shall be selected within 
five days of the date of the President's selec- 
tion of this alternative procedure. If either 
party fails to name any of its members to 
the Commission, or if they fail to name the 
three public members, within the five-day 
period, the Secretary of Labor shall name 
said member or members. One member shall 
be chosen by the Commission as chairman. 
The Commission shall make decisions on the 
basis of a majority vote of the members. 
Members of the Commission shall receive 
compensation at a rate of up to the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for a GS-18 when en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission as 
prescribed by this section, including travel 
time, and shall be allowed travel expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence as au- 
thorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently and receiving compensation on a 
per diem, when actually employed, basis. 
The National Mediation Board shall provide 
such services and facilities as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate in carrying out the 
purposes of this resolution. The Commis- 
sion shall have the authority to hire experts 
and consultants, as provided in section 
3(d) (3) of this Resolution. 

(e) (1) The Commission shall have the 
authority and responsibility to define, formu- 
late and make effective all of the recommen- 
dations of the report of Emergency Board 178 
described in (b) above and no others, unless 
otherwise provided in this resolution. The 
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Commission shall issue a final determination 
by May 1, 1971. 

(2) The Commission shall hold hearings 
in the same manner as provided in section 


3(e). The parties shall be afforded an op- 
portunity to present their position on the 
definition and formulation of the Emergency 
Board's recommendations. 

(3) The final determination by the Com- 
mission shall be binding on all parties and 
shall constitute a complete and final dis- 
position of all issues involved: Provided, 
however, That an agreement between the 
parties before May 1, 1971, on any recom- 
mendation shall relieve the Commission 
from further consideration of that item and 
shall constitute a final disposition of the 
issue involved. 

(f) Any party to the dispute aggrieved by 
the final determination of the Commission 
may obtain review thereof in the same man- 
ner as provided for review of a Panel decision 
in section 3(b) (4) and (5) of this Resolu- 
tion. 

(g) This section shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon the invocation of its procedures 
by the President and shall remain in effect 
until such time as the Commission certifies 
to the President that it has completed its 
responsibilities or that a resolution of the 
dispute has been reached by the parties. 

(h) The binding effect of the recommenda- 
tions and the prohibition on strikes or lock- 
outs required by this section shall expire on 
December 31, 1972, provided, however, that 
the Commission may extend such date for 
such a period of time as it deems appropriate 
under such terms as it considers equitable, 
including the granting of a pay rate increase 
or increases, in addition to those described 
im subsection (b) (1) of this section, on such 
dates and in such amounts as the Commis- 
sion deems appropriate. Such time extension 
and rate increase determinations shall be 
binding on all parties as provided in sub- 
section (e)(3) of this section. 

SELECTIVE STRIKE/LOCKOUT 

Sec, 3. (a) If the President chooses to in- 
voke the procedures provided in this section, 
no strike or lockout shall be permitted ex- 
cept as authorized by an order of the Emer- 
gency Railway Dispute Panel (hereinafter 
referred to as Panel), established in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section. 

(b) When any party to this dispute in- 
tends to engage in a strike or lockout, it 
shall, by certified mail, notify the Secretary 
of Labor of such intention and send copies 
of the notification to the other parties to 
the dispute. The Secretary of Labor shall 
transmit such notifications to the Panei 
in the order in which they are received. 

(1) Each notification shall state the inten- 
tion of the party to engage in a total strike 
or lockout of an individual carrier fifteen 
days after the delivery of the notification to 
the Panel. 

A separate notification shall be required 
in regard to each individual carrier. The 
notification shall state with particularity 
(a) the carrier to be struck or locked out 
and (b) the existence of alternative rail, 
water, highway, or air transportation services, 
or any combination thereof, which will not 
endanger the health or safety of the Na- 
tion or any section thereof. 

(2) The Panel shall determine, by order, 
after a hearing, whether the proposed total 
strike or lockout of a carrier shall be per- 
mitted as consistent with the health and 
safety of the Nation and all sections thereof 
and shall make such decisions and issue such 
orders as are necessary to carry out this 
responsibility. The Panel, in developing its 
order approving any selective strike or lock- 
out, shall make provision to insure that only 
the operations of the struck or locked out 
carrier shall be directly curtailed by such 
permitted action. The Panel shall, in making 
such & determination, take into account the 
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cumulative effect of any of its prior orders 
permitting a strike or lockout. The Panel 
shall be further authorized to consolidate 
notification proposals for the purpose of 
conducting hearings, rendering decisions, 
and issuing orders. If the notifications of two 
or more parties deal with the same or related 
rail operations, in a way in which any one 
such notification could be implemented, sin- 
gly, without endangering health or safety, 
but not all of them could be so implemented, 
the Panel shall give preferred consideration 
to such notifications in the order in which 
they were received by the Secretary. 

(3) The Panel shall not approve any 
notification proposing a strike or lockout 
where the effect of the proposal would be 
to (1) deprive the Nation of the transport 
of material or personnel essential to the 
national defense, or (2) to deprive any sec- 
tion of the Nation of the transportation 
services required to maintain the basic health 
or safety of that section: Provided, however, 
That mere inconvenience to a section of the 
Nation shall not be deemed a threat to its 
basic health or safety. 

(4) The orders of the Panel shall be 
deemed final upon their issuance. Any party 
aggrieved by an order of the Panel may, 
within fifteen days after its issuance, obtain 
review of the order in the United States Court 
of Appeals, for the District of Columbia. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals may be re- 
viewed in the Supreme Court by writ of 
certiorari or upon certification as provided 
for in section 1254 (1) and (3), Title 28, 
United States Code. The commencement of 
proceedings under this subsection shall not, 
unless ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of the order of the Panel. 

(5) An order of the Panel shall be con- 
chisive unless found to be arbitrary or 
capricious, 

(6) On notice to the parties, and follow- 
ing a hearing, the Panel may cancel an order 
authorizing a strike or lockout as it deems 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. Such cancellations are subject to the 
provisions of subsections (b) (3), (4) and (5) 
of this section. 

(c) (1) If a settlement is reached in this 
dispute by any union with any one or more 
carriers, but less than all carriers, such set- 
tlement or settlements shall be submitted to 
the National Railway Labor Conference by 
the union. The National Railway Labor Con- 
ference shall have the option, for ten days 
from submission, of accepting any such set- 
tlement as a solution of the dispute for all 
member carriers represented by it; and that 
settlement shall be binding upon the union 
involved and the carriers represented by the 
Conference. 

(2) If the settlement submitted to the 
Conference pursuant to paragraph (1) above 
is not accepted within the ten-day option 
period, each individual carrier shall be per- 
mitted ten additional days in which to in- 
dividually accept the settlement, which ac- 
ceptance shall be binding upon the union 
involved and the individual accepting carrier. 

(3) The provisions of this subsection shall 
be invoked only once for each union which 
is a party to this dispute and no authorized 
strike or lockout need be suspended prior 
to acceptance of a settlement. 

({d)(1) There is hereby established an 
Emergency Railway Dispute Panel consisting 
of two members appointed by the carriers, 
two members appointed by the unions, three 
public members appointed jointly by the 
unions and the carriers who shall be selected 
within 5 days of the date upon which the 
President invokes the procedures of this sec- 
tion 3. If either party fails to name any of 
its members to the Commission, or if they 
fail to name the three public members, within 
the five day period, the Secretary of Labor 
shall name said member or members. One 
member of the Panel shall be selected as 
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chairman. The Panel shall make decisions 
based on a majority vote of the members. 

(2) Members of the Panel shall receive 
compensation at a rate of up to the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for a GS-18 when 
engaged in the work of the Panel as pre- 
scribed by this section, including travel time, 
and shall be allowed travel expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently and 
receiving compensation on a per diem, when 
actually employed, basis. The National Medi- 
ation Board shall provide such services and 
facilities as may be necessary and appropri- 
ate in carrying out the purposes of this 
Resolution. 

(3) For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this section, the Panel is 
authorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
and allow them while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. 

(e) The following rules of procedure shall 
be applicable to the Panel’s functions under 
this section: 

(1) Norice or Heartnc.—Upon receipt of 
notifications the Panel shall promptly notify 
and inform the Government and all parties 
to the dispute of the time, place, and nature 
of the hearings, and the matters to be cov- 
ered therein. 

(2) Heartnc To Be Pusiic.—The Panel 
shall hold public hearings, unless it deter- 
mines private hearings are necessary in the 
interest of national security, or the parties 
and the Government agree to present their 
positions in writing. The record made at such 
hearings shall include all documents, state- 
ments, exhibits, and briefs, which may be 
submitted, together with the stenographic 
record, The Panel shall have authority to 
make whatever reasonable rules are necessary 
for the conduct of an orderly public hear- 
ing. The Panel may exclude persons other 
than the parties at any time when in its 
judgment the expeditious inquiry into the 
dispute so requires. 

(3) PARTICIPATION BY PANEL IN THE HEAR- 
Inc.—The Panel, or any member thereof, 
may, on its own initiative, at such hearing, 
call witnesses and introduce documentary or 
other evidence, and may participate in the 
examination of witnesses for the purpose of 
expediting the hearing or eliciting material 
facts. 

(4) PARTICIPATION BY PARTIES IN HEARING.— 
The parties and the Government shall be 
given reasonable opportunity: (a) to be 
present in person at every stage of the hear- 
ing; (b) to be represented adequately; (c) to 
present orally or otherwise any material evi- 
dence relevant to the issues; (d) to ask 
questions relating to the evidence of other 
parties or of a witness relating to evidence 
offered or statements made by the party or 
witness at the hearing, unless it is clear that 
the questions have no material bearing on 
the credibility of that party or witness or on 
the issues in the case; (e) to present to the 
Panel oral or written argument on the issues. 

(5) STENOGRAPHIC ReEcorps—An official 
stenographic record of the proceedings shall 
be made. A copy of the record shall be avail- 
able for inspection by the parties. 

(6) RULES or EvipeNce.—The hearing may 
be conducted informally. The receipt of evi- 
dence at the hearing need not be governed 
by the common law rules of evidence. 

(f) This section shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon the invocation of its procedures 
by the President and shall remain in effect 
until such time as the Panel certifies to the 
President that a resolution of the dispute 
has been reached by all of the parties. 
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(g) Any provision of interpretation of the 
Railway Unemployment Insurance Act, 52 
Stat. 1094, as amended, 45 U.S.C. 351 et seq., 
which provides that an employee covered by 
the provisions of that Act shall receive bene- 
fits while on strike is hereby suspended for 
the duration of any strike with regard to any 
employee who participates in any strike in 
the above described dispute. 

Sec. 4. During the period in which the 
President may select an alternative pursuant 
to the provisions of this Resolution, no strike 
or lockout shall be permitted. 

Sec. 5. Any strike, lockout or other con- 
certed activity in violation of this Resolution 
shall be subject to a penalty not to exceed 
$100,000. Each calendar day in which such 
a violation occurs shall be considered a sep- 
arate violation. The Attorney General of the 
United States shall be authorized to main- 
tain any civil action necessary to obtain 
compliance with any provision of this Reso- 
tution. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS ON PROGRESS IN NEGO- 
TIATIONS IN THE RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTE 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESOLUTION OF 
THE DISPUTE 


Pursuant to the Joint Resolution of De- 
cember 10, 1970, P.L. 91-541, I hereby submit 
my report on the progress of the negotia- 
tions in the dispute between most of the 
Nation's railroads and four railway unions— 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Airline 
Clerks, the United Transportation Union, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, and the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees—and my recommendations for a 
proposed solution to this dispute. 

At the outset, I am pleased to report that 
the carriers and two of the unions—the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees—have reached agreement on new 
contract terms. We had hoped that these 
agreements would lead to similar settle- 
ments with the United Transportation Un- 
ion and the Brotherhood of Railway and Air- 
line Clerks. However, as yet, we regret to re- 
port that these two unions and the carriers 
have not been able to resolve their differ- 
ences. We will continue to work with them 
in their efforts to reach a timely settlement. 


PROGRESS IN NEGOTIATIONS 


The history of this dispute dates back to 
1969 when the unions served notices on the 
carriers asking for improvements in wages 
and other benefits. This was countered by 
the carriers, who served notices requesting 
changes in various existing contractual ar- 
rangements. The initial negotiations between 
the parties proved unsuccessful and the sery- 
ices of the National Mediation Board were in- 
voked. When the organizations and carriers 
were unable to resolve their differences, the 
NMB proferred arbitration as provided under 
the Railway Labor Act and subsequently 
released the parties on August 10, 1970, leav- 
ing them free to resort to self-help after 
30 days. 

There followed a period of intensive ne- 
gotiations under the auspices of the Labor 
Department and the National Mediation 
Board. During this period, a selective strike 
took place but was enjoined by a temporary 
restraining order of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Columbia. 

I subsequently appointed Emergency Board 
No. 178 to investigate and report on the 
dispute. This Board undertook an extensive 
review of the issues and attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to mediate the dispute prior to the 
submission of its Report to me on Novem- 
ber 9, 1970, 

The recommendations set forth in the 
Emergency Board Report were cast in the 
light of encouraging the parties to negotiate 
a settlement which would provide benefits 
for both the employees and the industry. 
Thereafter, the Labor Department and the 
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National Mediation Board resumed their ef- 
forts to encourage the parties to reach agree- 
ment based on these recommendations. 
While considerable progress was made dur- 
ing these negotiations, a threatened strike 
against the Nation’s railroads made it neces- 
sary for me to propose legislation to the Con- 
gress providing an additional period of time 
for further negotiations without a strike or 
lockout. Public Law 91-541 was subsequently 
enacted on December 10, 1970, and halted a 
one-day national rail shutdown. 

The recent negotiations in this dispute 
have centered around the recommendations 
of Emergency Board No. 178. The Board 
sought to provide substantial wage increases 
for the unions in return for the relaxation of 
several restrictive work rules. 

The wage increases called for a 5 percent 
increase retroactive to January 1, 1970, 32 
cents an hour effective November 1, 1970, 4 
percent on April 1, 1971, and three addi- 
tional 5 percent increases effective October 1, 
1971, April 1, 1972, and October 1, 1972. The 
first two of these increases were placed into 
effect by the Congress as part of the Decem- 
ber 10, 1970 Joint Resolution. No work rule 
changes, however, were placed into effect as 
part of the Resolution. 

The Board recommended work rule changes 
which cover such areas as interdivisional 
runs, interchange of cars, combining of the 
function of road and yard employees in many 

and combining clerk and teleg- 
rapher classifications. 

On February 4, 1971, the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees entered into 
an agreement with the carriers. The terms 
of that agreement generally followed the rec- 
ommendations of the Emergency Board. 
However, an additional six-month extension 
of the contract period was agreed to with the 
unions receiving an additional 25 cents per 
hour increase effective April 1, 1973, an ad- 
ditional paid holiday effective January 1, 
1973, and five weeks of vacation after 25 
years of service effective January 1, 1973. The 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees elected to 
take a money equivalent instead of the 
holiday. 

I wish it were possible to report to you 
that all of the parties had been able to reach 
a settlement. This I am unable to do. This 
is a highly complex dispute dealing with is- 
sues crucial to the parties. Changes in work 
rules in effect for many years and the impact 
of such changes on employment and on sav- 
ings for the carriers have proven to be diffi- 
cult labor-management issues, 

This Administration has made exhaustive 
and wide-ranging efforts to assist the parties. 
During the period since enactment of Public 
Law 91-541 this Administration has con- 
ducted over 30 negotiating sessions under the 
auspices of Federal mediators. These ses- 
sions lasted anywhere from a few hours to 
all day, encompassed both joint and separate 
talks, and at various times involved all of 
the parties. Over 15 private sessions between 
the mediators and the parties have been 
held, many of which lasted an entire day. 
These face-to-face sessions have been sup- 
.plemented by innumerable local and inter- 
city telephone conversations between the 
mediators and the parties. 

The Secretary of Labor has personally held 
meetings with the parties at the Department 
of Labor and participated in conferences 
with the parties elsewhere to encourage a 
settlement. He has remained in daily con- 
tact with the Government mediators 
throughout this period and held innumer- 
able internal strategy and review confer- 
ences regarding efforts to settle the dispute. 

Administration officials have also con- 
sulted with members of Emergency Board 
No. 178, senior officers of the AFL-CIO, the 
Association of American Railroads and nu- 
merous railroad labor leaders for their as- 
sistance and suggestions. While these inten- 
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sive efforts were unsuccessful in resolving 
the disputes between the United Transpor- 
tation Union, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Airline Clerks, and the carriers they were 
instrumental in helping the other two unions 
and the railroads reach a voluntary settle- 
ment. A record of the day-to-day efforts to 
resolve the dispute is in existence and can 
be made available to the Congress. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


My recommendation for resolution of this 
dispute is based on three overriding princi- 
ples. First, the health and safety of the 
Nation must be protected. Second, any pro- 
posal I make must be fair in its application. 
Third, because time remains for the parties 
to settle their differences through bargain- 
ing, my proposal must take into account its 
impact upon collective bargaining and, in- 
deed, provide incentive to the continuation 
of that bargaining process. 

With these principles in mind, I am pro- 
posing legislation transmitted with this re- 
port, which, if the dispute continues unre- 
solved and an emergency is threatened, will 
afford me a choice between alternative pro- 
cedures. 

The first alternative would be to complete, 
with some revisions, the implementation of 
the recommendations of Emergency Board 
No. 178. These recommendations were ar- 
rived at by the Board after nearly two 
months of study and deliberation on the is- 
sues in the dispute. They offer a balanced 
approach—substantial wage increases over 
the next two years as well as the modifica- 
tion of certain of the work rules. Indeed, 
Congress has already acted upon some of 
the recommendations by adopting the ini- 
tial wage increases and placing them in ef- 
fect in the enactment of its Joint Resolu- 
tion of December 10, 1970, extending the 
strike deadline. Implementation of the re- 
port requires the establishment of a special 
Railway Dispute Commission to decide on 
final definition and application of the rec- 
ommendations of the Emergency Board. 

The other alternative would allow the 
parties, after the expiration of the Joint 
Resolution, to undertake a limited strike or 
lockout, if they so desire, so long as such 
action does not endanger the health or 
safety of the Nation, or any section thereof. 
Under this alternative, the parties would be 
required to submit notifications of proposed 
action to an Emergency Dispute Panel. The 
Panel would have the authority to accept 
any such proposal if acceptance would not 
jeopardize the health and safety of all sec- 
tions of the Nation. 

In so doing, the Panel would be empow- 
ered to approve proposals only where they 
provided for a selective strike or lockout. 
The approach would allow the total shut- 
down of some, but not all railroads, and 
only where alternative transportation serv- 
ices exist and to the extent that such a shut- 
down would not endanger any section of the 
country. 

This is a “selective operation” not a “par- 
tial operation” proposal—a method which 
would allow for a partial shutdown of all 
railroads. 

The latter is not considered a feasible al- 
ternative in the circumstances involved in 
this case. It requires a complex and costly 
administrative structure to operate it—to 
make the decisions about which goods are 
to move, when, and how. Further, the effec- 
tive and safe operation of even a small per- 
centage of each individual railroad’s business 
requires a disproportionately large employee 
force. For example, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation advises me that a nationwide par- 
tial operation allowing for the movement of 
only 15 percent of normal railroad traffic 
would require a 30 percent operating level 
of the Nation’s railroads. The economic bur- 
den of this type of partial strike would fall 
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in disproportionate measure on the carriers. 
Such a partial operation plan, therefore, is 
not proposed. 

Under a selective operation plan, it is an- 
ticipated that an individual railroad line 
would be either totally shut down or totally 
in operation. Individual railroads would not 
be required to keep the large employee work- 
force on hand or to operate the plan that 
would be required by nationwide partial 
operation. 

In addition, and in order to move toward 
a balancing of economic pressures, I am pro- 
posing a suspension of unemployment bene- 
fits for striking railroad employees, thus 
moving toward an equalization of the eco- 
nomic pressures of such a strike. 

In the interests of presenting a complete 
report, I must also mention that the “fire- 
man manning” issue between the United 
Transportation Union and most of the Na- 
tion’s railroads remains unresolved. This is- 
sue, which has plagued the Nation, the 
Congress, and the Executive Branch for years 
has now run through all existing dispute set- 
tlement procedures of the Railway Labor Act. 
Although a strike could occur at any time, 
negotiations are continuing in an effort to 
resolve the matter. 

Thus, the legislative action I am recom- 
mending would preclude a national emer- 
gency, either by mandating acceptance of 
the Emergency Board's recommendations or 
by allowing such economic action by the 
parties as would be consistent with the na- 
tional health and safety. At the same time 
nothing in the proposal would serve to dis- 
courage the parties in continuing negotia- 


tions. 


EXHIBIT 2 
STRIKE DEADLINE 


Time is running out, again, for Congress 
to take action dealing with labor stoppages 
of prohibitive proportions. 

The special law that cut off a nationwide 
railroad strike late last year expires March 
1. On that date, the four affected unions 
will be legally free to strike, halting just 
about all the country’s rail traffic and quick- 
ly crippling many industries dependent on 
train deliveries of fuel, raw materials and 
parts. While tentative agreement has been 
reached with two of the unions, either of 
the other two could still shut down the rail- 
roads. One of them, the Railway Clerks, broke 
off negotiations this week and announced 
plans to strike on the deadline. 

The President’s proposed law for heading 
off transportation strikes that pose national 
emergencies should be given prompt atten- 
tion by Congress. The measure could be im- 
proved upon. But the Nixon plan, or some- 
thing close to it, represents the least that 
should be done to prohibit strikes that the 
nation cannot afford. 

The congressmen also should give thought- 
ful consideration to the wider kind of leg- 
islation proposed by Senator Javits of New 
York. His bill would give the President broad- 
er powers to deal with strikes or lockouts that 
threaten “national or regional health or safe- 
ty.” The Javits approach makes more sense 
than legislating only for the transportation 
industry. For instance, & shutdown of the 
steel industry, which is in prospect later this 
year, could cause immense damage to the 
economy. 

There is no excuse for further congression- 
al inertia on this problem. The administra- 
tion’s basic proposal has been available for 
study for many months, and the need for 
crisis legislation in December was notice 
enough that a more comprehensive law 
should be passed without delay. The unions 
oppose an additional inhibition of their right 
to strike, but it is hard to see how their 
members would suffer from an impartial ad- 
judication of labor disputes that would, 
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among other things, keep people working and 
collecting paychecks, 

Since strikes that paralyze the country 
are impermissible anyway, a law that han- 
dles the problem—rather than crisis-to-crisis 
legislation—is many years overdue. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 44—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO EXTEND THE TIME 
FOR THE PROCLAMATION OF 
MARKETING QUOTAS FOR BUR- 
LEY TOBACCO FOR THE 3 MAR- 
KETING YEARS BEGINNING OCTO- 
BER 1, 1971 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last week 
I introduced a bill, S. 789, to shift pro- 
duction controls for the burley tobacco 
price support program from acreage al- 
lotments to poundage quotas. The bill is 
similar to one I had introduced on De- 
cember 31, so that this proposal could be 
considered by burley tobacco growers and 
farm organizations. 

I had asked Senator TALMADGE, chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, to 
hold hearings as soon as possible on 
S. 789, because planting time is approach- 
ing, farmers need to make plans, and the 
Congress must act promptly if a change 
is to be made in the production control 
method for the 1971 burley crop. Fur- 
ther, the Secretary of Agriculture is now 
required to proclaim the national mar- 
keting quota for burley tobacco by 
March 1, which would be followed within 
30 days by a farmer referendum on 
whether to have a burley price support 
program for the next 3 years. That would 
already have been done, except for a 30- 
day postponement enacted by the Con- 
gress in the closing days of the last 
session, for the specific purpose of ob- 
taining time to consider such a change. 

Senator TALMADGE has now scheduled 
hearings on S. 789 for March 2, at 10, 
in the hearing room of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, room 
324 of the Old Senate Office Building. 
They will be before the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Production, Marketing, 
and Stabilization of Prices, which is com- 
posed of Senator B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
North Carolina, chairman; and Senators 
McGovern, EASTLAND, ELLENDER, HUM- 
PHREY, Younc of North Dakota, MILLER, 
Curtis, and BELLMoN. Because of the ab- 
sence of Senator Jorpan, who conducted 
the hearing on this subject held on De- 
cember 8—and we regret his absence and 
expect that he will soon return in his 
customary good spirits and good health— 
the hearing will be chaired by Senator 
EASTLAND. 

As it was not possible for the commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives to consider and take action 
on this proposal before March 1, and as 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be re- 
quired under the formula in existing law 
to proclaim a cut in acreage allotments— 
perhaps 25 percent or more—I am today 
introducing a resolution to defer estab- 
lishment of quotas until the Congress 
can act, or until the Secertary deter- 
mines that growers must be notified of 
farm marketing quotas prior to normal 
planting time. 

I understand an identical resolution 
has been introduced today in the House 
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of Representatives by Congressman 
Wampter of Virginia, who also intro- 
duced a resolution in December like the 
one I introduced in the Senate, which was 
adopted. 

Burley poundage bills, similar to but 
not identical to S. 789, were also intro- 
duced in the House yesterday by Con- 
gressman JOHN Watts of Kentucky and 
by Congressman Watkins M. ABBITT of 
Virginia, chairman of the Tobacco Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. We are hopeful that the 
House Committee on Agriculture will also 
consider this matter promptly. 

Mr. President, I am very glad that 
this poundage proposal will receive early 
attention, for the burley tobacco price 
support program is in some difficulty, as 
I pointed out at the hearings on Decem- 
ber 8, and in my statements of December 
31 and February 11, and I know that 
burley tobacco farmers are concerned 
and are anxious that these problems be 
resolved promptly and in the best possi- 
ble way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the joint resolution printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 44) 
to extend the time for the proclamation 
of marketing quotas for burley tobacco 
for the 3 marketing years g Oc- 
tober 1, 1971, introduced by Mr. COOPER, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 44 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may defer any proclama- 
tion under section 312 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, with 
respect to national marketing quotas for 
burley tobacco for the three marketing years 
beginning October 1, 1971, until the date he 
determines is necessary to permit growers to 
be notified of their farm marketing quotas 
and the referendum to be held prior to nor- 
mal planting time. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


S. 34 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, my name be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 34, a bill introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) having to do 
with the conquest of cancer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


S. 485 


At the request of the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 485 to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 to pro- 
vide that certain aliens admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence 
shall be eligible to operate amateur radio 
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stations in the United States and to hold 
licenses for their stations, 
S. 662 


At the request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 662, to promote the 
development and reform of penal and 
correctional systems. 

5. 681 


At the. request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 681, to estab- 
lish Environmental Research Centers 
within the States. 

S. 745 


At the request of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE), 
were added as cosponsors of S. 745, The 
Federal Environmental Pesticide Control 
Act of 1971. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5 


At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooxe), the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Anperson), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON), the Senator from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. Risicorr), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), 
and the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 5, designating 
January 15 of each year as Martin 
Luther King Day. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 7 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) on behalf of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) was added as a cospon- 
sor to the Senate Joint Resolution 7, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States extending 
the right to vote to citizens 18 years of 
age or more. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 34 


At the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS). were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 34, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States with respect to the 
offering of voluntary prayer or medita- 
tion in public schools and other public 
buildings. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 45 
At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp) on behalf of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Proury) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 45, to 
authorize the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to make a study of na- 
tional fuels and energy policy. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
7—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO REQUEST 
THE PRESIDENT TO CALL A 
CONFERENCE ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION OF 
ANADROMOUS FISH 


Mr. STEVENS submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 7) to request the 
President to call a Conference on the In- 
ternational Conservation of Anadromous 
Fish, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stevens when he 
submitted the concurrent resolution ap- 
pear earlier in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
22, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on tomorrow, it stand in recess until 12 
meridian on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM MON- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 22, UNTIL TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Monday next, it stand in recess until 12 
meridian on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 
BEGIN TO SHOW RESULTS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in the 
past quarter-century the American peo- 
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ple have become increasingly mobile. 
Our desire to move about is encouraged 
by an expanding, technological society, 
and is facilitated by the continuing de- 
velopment of fast, efficient means of 
transportation. 

The United States is firmly committed 
to the automobile as its principal means 
of transportation. Our car ownership and 
usage is the highest in the world, and 
our highway network is the envy of 
many. 

But, Mr. President, I continue to be 
alarmed about the number of people who 
are killed ever year on our roads. Concern 
for highway safety has been foremost in 
my mind on each occasion that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works has considered 
highway legislation. 

I am gratified that there now appears 
to be a downturn in the highway death 
rate. I hope that this is just the first 
dividend in our efforts to cope with this 
horrible waste of life and will be multi- 
plied many times in each succeeding 
year. 

During 1970 approximately 55,300 peo- 
ple were killed as the result of motor 
vehicle accidents. This is a decrease of 
1,100 from the 1969 total and is cause for 
encouragement. It is even more encour- 
aging when we realize that motor vehicle 
travel in the United States grew from 
1,071 billion miles in 1969 to 1,125 billion 
miles last year. 

If the deaths per mile traveled had re- 
mained the same in 1970 as it was in 
1969 then the number of deaths from 
vehicle accidents would have been 59,- 
200 instead of 55,300. 

Mr. President, I believe we are finally 
making progress in this area. 

In order to strengthen the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966, the Congress last year 
passed the Highway Safety Act of 1970. 
One of the important provisions of the 
act created the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. This reorgani- 
zation will give proper status to this im- 
portant activity and should increase the 
effectiveness of federally sponsored high- 
way safety activities. 

Two other important provisions of the 
1970 act provided partial funding of the 
highway safety program from the high- 
way trust fund and provided a new for- 
mula for the apportionment of these 
funds to the States on a more equitable 
basis. Two-thirds of the money to oper- 
ate the safety program—a total of $440 
million is authorized for fiscal years 1972 
and 1973—will come from the trust fund. 

The States, in the past, have never 
received the amount of money for high- 
way safety that was authorized from 
the general fund. It is hoped that this 
change will assure the States of more 
adequate Federal funding which will in- 
duce them to provide more State funds 
for safety programs. The States must 
have adequate highway safety funding 
if they are going to develop effective 
highway safety programs with their po- 
litical subdivisions. In my opinion, we 
will never attain the safety on our roads 
that we seek without strong, effective lo- 
cal highway safety programs. Safety on 
our roads is an integral part of the total 
road system, and I have long believed 
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that the Federal share of funding the 
highway safety effort should come from 
the highway trust fund. 

In addition to organizational and fi- 
nancial improvements in the safety pro- 
gram, developments in construction 
techniques and the opening of additional 
interstate mileage have contributed to 
the lower death rate. The Department of 
Transportation estimates that interstate 
mileage completed during 1970 alone 
saved 400 lives as more traffic is able to 
utilize the safer highways. Additional 
savings of lives can be expected as the 
Interstate System moves on toward 
completion. 

While the progress we have made in 
lowering the highway death is gratifying, 
there is still much to be done. Ways must 
be found to cope with the menace of 
drinking drivers who continue to cause 
50 percent of highway deaths. I am glad 
to note that the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration is moving 
in this direction with the development of 
alcohol safety action programs in the 
form of demonstration projects to be un- 
dertaken in large part by counties and 
cities. 

Increased activity in such areas as 
driver licensing and law enforcement also 
are needed if we are to be successful in 
our efforts to reduce highway deaths. In 
this connection, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on Highway Safety, 
“Mobility Without Mayhem,” makes a 
number of sound and worthwhile recom- 
mendations that should be given careful 
consideration. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
shown that it has the technical and in- 
dustrial capacity and is willing to com- 
mit the funds necessary to construct the 
finest highway system in the world. We 
cannot, however, even consider that we 
have completed the task until there is a 
drastic reduction in the numbers of our 
citizens who are killed on these roadways. 


NIXON ADMINISTRATION WINNING 
WAR ON HUNGER—WITH LITTLE 
FANFARE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, Colum- 
nist Jeffrey Hart wrote in the Pontiac, 
Mich., Press on Monday of this week that 
the Nixon administration is being scorned 
when it should be praised for its efforts 
toward eradicating hunger in the United 
States. 

I find the article worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Bic HUNGER Issue No LONGER 
APPETIZING 
(By Jeffrey Hart) 

Flash. The Nixon administration, it ap- 
pears is well on the way to solving what by 
anyone’s definition constitutes the problem 
of hunger in America. You may not remem- 
ber it, but only about a year and a half ago 
hunger was Awfully Big. 

There was even a major White House Con- 
ference on the subject, which made head- 
lines by vociferously declaring that hunger 
was widespread in America. Whereas FDR, 
in the depths of the Depression, had claimed 
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that only one-third of the Nation was “ill- 
fed,” by 1970 we were hearing that two-thirds 
or even one-half of the nation was “hungry.” 

The drum began to beat. Starvation in the 
midst of affluence. One more instance of 
America’s depravity and the bankruptcy of 
the System. 

Sen. George McGovern led the wave of en- 
listments in the hunger cause, becoming a 
sort of Mr. Hunger for the first quarter of 
1970. Paperbacks on hunger poured from the 
presses. 

CONVERSATION PIECE 

You will not believe it, but I vouch for the 
fact: one New York travel agency actually 
advertised an Appalachian vacation, Those 
who were bored with Acapulco and the south 
of France could now spend 10 days on the 
hunger scene itself, maybe eating grits and 
deer meat, In this way, they might accumu- 
late enough anecdotes to get through an 
entire cocktail party season. 

But now it develops that the Nixon ad- 
ministration, without much fanfare at all, 
has in fact moved massively to pass out a 
lot of food. In New York City the number 
of people receiving food stamps, subsidized 
school lunches, and other forms of federal 
nutritional aid has increased fourfold since 
President Nixon took office. In Pennsylvania, 
the number of federally subsidized lunches 
has Jumped from 25,000 per month two years 
ago to 2.8 million per month today. 

Let us set aside the question of whether 
the federal approach is the best one here. 
On the surface, at least, it would seem to be 
what the hunger chorus actually desired. 
But are they celebrating this Nixonian 
achievement? They are not. 

Of course, I know that the erstwhile Mr. 
Hunger has now become Mr, Lose the War, 
having very big things in mind, But what 
about all the others? Aren’t they even in- 
terested in something like a solution? 

The answer is no. And here I think we 
touch on something profound. For a certain 
kind of person, problems are much more in- 
teresting than solutions. And the reason 
is that the McGovern’s and all the other 
hunger warriors are not primarily concerned 
about hunger, really, and not about some- 
thing so pedestrian as food. Rather, they 
desire to dramatize their capacity for concern 
itself. 

THE DRAMA 


It is the dramatization that is all im- 
portant. Therefore the hunger politician of 
1969 can suddenly become the pollution 
politician of 1970. 

When you have watched this process go on 
for some time, you discern that it even has 
a quasi-religious dimension. Dramatizing 
concern, setting up the correct vibrations, 
establishes a politician as a Man of Good 
Will, one of the saved, a member of the 
moral elect—in contrast to the Others, the 
mere politicians and administrators, 

And no one needs to be told that Nixon 
hardly sets up the correct vibrations. 


A TIME FOR CONCERN ABOUT THE 
ELDERLY 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, during 
the past 6 years several laws have been 
enacted which have brought new hope 
for our Nation’s 20 million older Ameri- 
cans. 

In 1965 the landmark medicare law 
was passed to help protect the elderly 
from costly and catastrophic illness. An 
Administration on Aging was established 
to provide a central focus in Govern- 
ment for enriching and improving the 
lives of the aged. And a measure was 
passed calling for this year’s White 
House Conference on Aging to chart 
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comprehensive action strategies for old- 
er Americans during the 1970’s. 

Despite these achievements there is 
still widespread concern today among 
our 65-plus population, as well as those 
nearing retirement. At a time when the 
administration is promoting an “expan- 
sionary” budget to bolster our economy, 
appropriations for aging programs are 
being cutback sharply. For example, the 
budget for the Older Americans Act has 
been slashed to the bone, bringing the 
funding back to the pre-1969 levels. 

A mere 6-percent raise in social secu- 
rity benefits has been recommended by 
the administration, although most Mem- 
bers in Congress are proposing increases 
ranging from 10 to 15 percent. This is 
in recognition of the fact that the cost- 
of-living has risen by nearly 6 percent 
since the last social security increase. 
With prices expected to rise in the 
months ahead, the administration’s pro- 
posal will fall far short in helping the 
aged to win their desperate race with 
inflation. Quite clearly, this stopgap 
measure wil] not be effective for easing 
the retirement income crisis now threat- 
ening millions of older Americans. 

Medicare, though it has provided valu- 
able protection, still covers less than one- 
half of the elderly’s medical bills. As a 
group, the aged can expect to pay as 
much in out-of-pocket medical expenses 
as the year before medicare went into op- 
eration. Deductibles under part A—hos- 
pital insurance, and part B—supple- 
mentary medical insurance—continue to 
rise, and with no end in sight. The elder- 
ly’s monthly premium charge for part B 
is scheduled to rise again from $5.30 to 
$5.60 this July. This represents almost a 
90-percent increase from the 1966 charge 
of $3 per month. And many important 
items—such as out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs—are still not covered under 
medicare. 

Equally disturbing are reports about 
“foot dragging” for the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging. Meetings of task 
forces, representing nearly 400 national 
organizations, have been unexpectedly 
called off. Action has been deferred until 
the technical papers can be completed. 
But one participant responded: 

I can’t believe the White House couldn’t get 
these papers finished and printed in time 
if they had a real sense of urgency—even 
if they had to be mimeographed. 


And there is also widespread concern 
that the conference may not come to 
grips with the real issues affecting the 
elderly, but will simply be a reanalysis 
of old, familiar problems. 

Mr. President, two articles published 
recently in the New York Times and the 
Washington Star provide hard-hitting 
information about issues now troubling 
the elderly. I commend these articles to 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICARE: No Cure Yer ror RIstnc BILL 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson told the 
nation on signing Medicare into law that “no 
longer will older Americans be denied the 
fhealing miracle of modern medicine—no 
longer will illness crush and destroy their 
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savings—no longer will young families see 
their own incomes and their own hopes eaten 
away . . . carrying out their deep moral ob- 
ligations—and no longer will this nation re- 
fuse the hand of justice to those who have 
given a lifetime of service .. .” 

That was the hope of 1965. The reality of 
four and a half years of Medicare’s opera- 
tions has dimmed the original dream as the 
program has become ever more cumbersome 
and controversial. 

Medical service to Americans aged 65 and 
over has increased, but in the next fiscal year 
this group will collectively be paying about 
as much in out-of-pocket funds for medical 
care as it paid the year before Medicare be- 
gan. And there is some danger that they may 
have to pay more. 

For the cost to the Federal Government has 
soared far beyond original estimates—it will 
reach a total of $30-billion by summer. And 
for the next fiscal year alone, as seen by med- 
ical planners in the White House and the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
the cost of Medicare will be $9.4-billion— 
some $400-million above the figure set forth 
in President Nixon’s budget. They hope to 
make up the difference by means of a series 
of economy measures; and that’s where the 
extra pinch may come for the Medicare 
patient, 

The exact means of effecting the economics 
has yet to be decided, but oblique statements 
of various Federal officials, including H.E.W. 
Secretary Elliot L. Richardson, indicate their 
sights are on reducing hospitalization bene- 
fits, increasing the contributions to Medicare 
from its enrollees, forcing hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes to economize on services, and re- 
stricting doctors’ fees. 

These fees, which have been the target 
of Congressional investigations and consumer 
groups for several years, were at the heart of 
a series of letters between Representative 
Samuel S. Stratton and H.E.W. officials. The 
New York Democrat said that Medicare bene- 
ficiaries were “being cheated" on reimburse- 
ments by H.E.W., which, he said, was not pay- 
ing the share called for in the law. Mr. Strat- 
ton complained that while doctors’ fees are 
rising, the Social Security Administration, 
which administers Medicare, is reducing its 
percentage of coverage of medical fees. 

Social Security Commissioner Robert M. 
Ball denied Mr. Stratton’s charge that revised 
fee procedures have been “seriously short- 
changing millions of American senior citi- 
zens.” While conceding that some persons 
are paying more, Mr. Ball said that lack of 
action by the Social Security Administration 
in attempting to contain fees “would greatly 
increase the cost of the program by failing 
to offer discouragment to increases in 
charges.” 

Mr. Ball, Mr. Stratton and other adminis- 
trators and Congressmen actually are ex- 
pressing a feeling of exasperation over ever 
higher costs and what to do about them. 
Both the Legislative and Executive branches 
of the Government have ordered Mr. Ball in 
the past few years to crack down on financial 
inefficiencies and excesses in the Medicare 
program. But many of the savings are ef- 
fected at the cost of cuts in benefits and 
bring complaints. Medicare, for example, is 
not supposed to pay for custodial care in 
nursing homes, only convalescent care. This 
distinction was widely ignored early in the 
program, but it is being enforced now amid 
growing complaints that Medicare recipients 
are being euchered. 

When President Nixon announces the Ad- 
ministration’s new look health care program, 
probably at the end of the month, it is ex- 
pected to contain some proposals aimed at 
forcing doctors and hospitals to be more 
efficient. Hospitals, for example, traditionally 
operate on & cost-plus basis, meaning that 
when their costs rise they merely pass the 
increases along to the consumer. Criticism 
of this method has mounted. Gordon Chase, 
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New York City’s Health Services Administra- 
tor, says hospitals should be paid on a “‘cost- 
minus” basis, meaning that as their costs 
rise their productivity and efficiency should 
also, thus holding down dollar outlays. 

While criticism of the program mounts, the 
Nixon Administration says the Federal budg- 
et cannot abide unending increases in Medi- 
care costs. Eyen if Congress approves & pro- 
posed $383-million cut in benefits, Medicare 
outlays for the fiscal year 1972 still will go 
up by $700-million. 

“We're very despondent,” said William 
Hutton, executive director of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, which represents 
three million of the nation’s elderly. The in- 
creased costs of both Medicare and out-of- 
pocket expenses, he said, “mean people are 
not going to doctors because they can’t afford 
it.” Speaking of the new proposals to cut 
benefits, Mr. Hutton said: “The Administra- 
tion is trying to balance the budget on the 
backs of sick old people, and Congress will 
never go along with it.” 

CRITICISM OF ADMINISTRATION GROWING 

AMONG THE ELDERLY 
(By Philip Shandler) 

Planning for the once-a-decade White 
House Conference on Aging is faltering, add- 
ing to grumbles among organized oldsters 
about the Nixon administration. 

Task forces set up to draft recommenda- 
tions for the November conference—the sec- 
ond such parley and the first since 1961— 
began meeting the first week in February. 

But participants unexpectedly were told 
that technical papers promised for their 
deliberations were not available, and one 


taks force resolyed not to meet again until 
it had the data. 

Last week, John B. Martin, conference di- 
rector and President Nixon's special assistant 
for the aging, sent the several hundred par- 
ticipants telegrams “deferring’—until the 
papers were ready, further meetings sched- 


uled this month and next. 
TWO OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The latest action deepened unhappiness 
produced by two other developments in re- 
cent weeks: The President’s budget message, 
with apparent cuts in programs for the elder- 
ly; and reports of administration plans to 
reduce Medicare benefits while boosting fees. 

Officials of both the labor-oriented Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens and the 
more conservative American Association of 
Retired Persons indicated, in interviews, in- 
creasing apprehension about prospects for 
aid to the elderly. 

But Martin said the planning lags would 
not disturb the conference schedule. Such 
parleys in the past also were marked by 
charges of mishandling but were productive 
nonetheless, he observed. 


INITIATIVE PREDICTED 


The budget data has been misinterpreted, 
Martin said. And he predicted that a presi- 
dential health message next week would dis- 
play “interesting initiatives” for the aging. 

Martin, commissioner of the Administra- 
tion on Aging within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, was named 
in October 1969 by the President to direct 
the conference. The parley had been man- 
dated by Congress a year earlier. 

Martin put together 20 task forces, drawn 
from groups concerned with the problems of 
the elderly, and 14 technical committees to 
review the commissioned technical papers. 

At the first of the planned series of task 
force meetings, Martin announced that the 
expected technical papers would not be ready 
until November. He provided summaries. 
Later he said some of the papers were sufi- 
ciently completed to be ready for meetings 
next month. 


“VOTED TO ADJOURN” 


“We decided there was no point to our try- 
ing to develop policy recommendations 
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without data to back them up, so we voted 
to adjourn until November,” said John Z. 
Schneider of Columbia, Md., delegate of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters to 
the task force on retirement. 

That meeting was held despite a feeling 
by some participants that “there’s no reason 
to meet at all,” said Schneider, because of 
a story that morning in The New York 
Times. 

The story quoted “public health sources” 
as saying the administration planned to 
both increase fees and cut benefits of Medi- 
care the program of health care for the elder- 
ly. The President’s budget, released 10 days 
earlier, anticipates a saving of $393 million 
in the fiscal year that starts July 1, it noted. 


AGENCY FUNDS CUT 


The budget also shows a drop from $33.6 
million to $25.8 million in funding for the 
Administration on Aging (of $105 million au- 
thorized by Congress); and a cut in funding 
for community programs from about $9 mil- 
lion to $5 million. 

In addition, the administration has re- 
quested a 6 percent increase in Social Se- 
curity benefits in the face of a 10 percent 
boost voted by the Senate. 

Together, the actions “reveal the low prior- 
ity the White House places on the needs of 
the elderly,” charged Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
president of the 3-million-member National 
Council of Senior Citizens, which has links 
with the AFL-CIO. 

Bernard E. Nash, executive director of the 
rival American Association of Retired Persons 
(which he describes as “white collar”) said 
he also was disturbed by planned cuts in the 
so-called “Foster Grandparents” program of 
care by the elderly for children from institu- 
tions. The program has been “universally ac- 
claimed,” he said. 


“LACK OF EXPERIENCE” 


As for the White House conference, the 
preparation refiects “at best a lack of experi- 
ence and ability,” Cruikshank charged. 

And a participant who asked not to be 
named said, “I can’t believe the White House 
couldn't get these papers finished and printed 
in time if they had a real sense of urgency— 
even if they had to be mimeographed.” 

“Either there’s something in the papers 
they don't like or they're dragging this thing 
out so they’ll be able to say ‘We're working on 
the proposals’ right before the election (in 
November 1972),” he asserted, 

Martin said, he, too, was disappointed that 
the technical papers were not yet ready. Re- 
views by the technical committees of draft 
documents were completed two weeks ago, 
but rewriting was required for all but one 
or two, he said. 


“STILL ON TARGET” 


Martin said the conference preparations 
are still “on target.” 

The original schedule called for task force 
meetings in four groups here and in Chicago 
this week and again next month, 

Other conferences to develop recommenda- 
tions are scheduled at the state level in May 
and June. But these will not require the use 
of the anticipated task force recommenda- 
tions, he said 

As for the administration’s budgeting for 
the elderly, Martin said $5.8 million of the 
asserted $7.8 million cut for the AOA has 
been shifted to other HEW accounts, “which 
I still will be able to sign off on.” 

Another $1.6 million, he said, represents 
funding in the present budget for the con- 
ference which does not have to be repeated 
in the 1972 budget. 

The $4 million cut in grants of communi- 
ties would be partly offset by a rise from $2.2 
million to $4 million for so-called area-wide 
projects, he said. 

And while the Foster Grandparents pro- 
gram would be cut from $10.5 million to $7.5 
million, the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram of carfare and lunch money for social- 
work volunteers would be boosted from $500,- 
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000 to $5 million, if Congress approves, 
Martin noted. 

The disparity between what Congress au- 
thorized for the AOA and what the admin- 
istration requested is “traditional,” he added. 

It also is determined by “other budgetary 
constraints,” he said. “We have to work out 
pie! problems in relation to other needs,” he 
said. 


NEW YORK STATE AND THE ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the in- 
creasing number of Americans, includ- 
ing Members of Congress and the ad- 
ministration, who are concerned with 
the development of the arts in our Na- 
tion, especially in smaller and more re- 
mote communities, will be heartened by 
a report which has recently come from 
New York State. The New York State 
Commission on Cultural Resources, un- 
der the chairmanship of a distinguished 
State senator, William T. Conklin, of 
Brooklyn, has recommended that the 
State expend $30 million for assistance 
to local cultural institutions in the next 
fiscal year. 

The Conklin commission’s recommen- 
dation for $30 million represents an ap- 
preciable increase over the $18 million 
being expended this year for the arts 
in New York State. There is an interest- 
ing parallel here. President Nixon has 
also proposed a budget of $30 million for 
the arts, which is almost double the 
amount appropriated for the current 
year. Thus, both in New York State and 
at the Federal level, in each of which 
budget restrictions are tight, there is a 
conviction that despite a stringent fi- 
nancial situation the arts must be 
nourished. This is most heartening for 
the people of New York and the American 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published recently 
in the New York Times detailing the 
recommendations of the Conklin com- 
mission be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE Untr Asks More AID For CULTURE 
(By Howard Taubman) 


The New York State Commission on Cul- 
tural Resources is recommending that the 
state appropriate $30-million for local assist- 
ance to cultural institutions in the next fis- 
cal year. 

In a wide-ranging report that it will sub- 
mit to the Governor and the Legislature in 
the next fortnight, the commission urges 
that the program, instituted last year as an 
emergency measure with an $18-million ap- 
propriation, be made permanent. 

The report recommends a shift in the pro- 
gram's philosophy. While the financial needs 
of a cultural institution must remain a sig- 
nificant factor, it holds that the key con- 
sideration should be the quality and extent 
of its contribution to community and state. 
In line with what it calls “the resource con- 
cept,” the commission would like to encour- 
age new programs and assist existing or- 
ganizations to “reach their full potential.” 

The commission's money recommendation 
is believed to exceed by more than $10- 
million what Governor Rockefeller is likely 
to reqeust in his budget to be made public 
Monday. In the face of the stringencies of 
the state's economic situation, the Governor 
is not expected to go beyond the $18-mil- 
lion he suggested last year. 

The commission's report reflects a reversal 
in the positions of the Governor and the 
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ature. Last year the Governor took the 
initiative in urging the $18-million program, 
and the Legislature went along only after 
intensive pressure from supporters of the 
arts throughout the state. This year mem- 
bers of the Legislature, five of whom are on 
the 10-member commission, will lead the 
fight for state support of the arts. 

SET UP LAST AUGUST 


The commission was set up last August 
after enactment of a law that required “a 
study of the current and long-range needs 
of cultural institutions in New York for the 
purpose of determining whether assistance 
is needed and if so, to recommend a series 
of alternatives to meet such fiscal needs.” 

In his charge to the commission, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller asked it to address itself 
“to the long-term solution” and added: 

“A civilization without culture and art is 
no civilization at all. The mission which this 
commission is now beginning touches, there- 
fore, at one of the most important areas of 
our lives.” 

Under the chairmanship of Senator Wil- 
liam T. Conklin, Brooklyn Republican, the 
commission undertook a series of trips and 
seminars throughout the state. The com- 
missioners visited cultural institutions, 
talked to their executives and supporters and 
attended performances and exhibits. 

What they saw impressed them. Mr. Conk- 
lin was struck by the caliber of the display 
of an upstate museum and began immedi- 
ately to suggest ways of improving its use- 
fulness to the community. 

“The state should stop apologizing for its 
commitment to culture and the arts,” he 
said yesterday. “They are just as important 
to the quality of our lives as the develop- 
ment of our bodies, the education of our 
minds and the cleanliness of our surround- 
ings.” 

The commission’s report, which will be the 
first in a series devoted not only to financial 
assistance but also to planning and manage- 
ment and the role of the arts in education, 
offers 10 findings and recommendations: 


10 POINTS IN REPORT 


1, Unless state funds are forthcoming dur- 
ing 1971 and. beyond, the state faces “a se- 
vere cultural depression.” The gap between 
escalating expenses and less rapidly increas- 
ing income and contributions is growing 
wider. 

2. Last year’s emergency program must be 
made permanent. Since the $18-million ap- 
propriation is inadequate, it should be raised 
to $30-million, 

3. The “resource concept” must become 
the basis of policy, with the nature of pub- 
lic service becoming the criterion for as- 
sistance rather than the size of the deficit. 

4, Five categories should be set up in the 
guidelines for grants: operating, program, 
development, fellowships and technical. The 
report stresses the commission’s desire to 
have new programs and experimental proj- 
ects supported wherever they would benefit 
the community and state. It would also allow 
up to 500 individual fellowships, which are 
not permitted under the present law. 

5. Grants under all five categories should 
be awarded on the basis of merit, financial 
need and the caliber of the public service. 
Under the law authorizing last year’s emer- 
gency appropriation, assistance could go only 
to cultural organizations in existence before 
April 1. The commission wants useful new 
organizations to be eligible for aid, too. 

6. Local and private support must continue 
as in the past before any grants are made. 

7. The New. York State Arts Council is 
requested to set up regional offices in west- 
ern New York, the Albany area and Long 
Island, 

8. The council should have a larger staff to 

the more than 1,000 grants antici- 
pated under a permanent program. 

9. The commission finds that the state, 
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its cultural institutions and the public have 
been well served by the council. 

10. The commission urges an examination 
of the possibility of creating a permanent 
cultural resources planning commission, in 
view of the fact that the state spends many 
additional millions—no one knows exactly 
how many—on cultural activities through 
its educational, library, parks and recrea- 
tion, youth, agricultural extension, poverty, 
labor department and model Cities programs. 

The members of the commission, besides 
Senator Conklin, are Assemblyman Fred W. 
Droms, vice chairman; William E, Taylor, 
secretary; Senators H, Douglas Barclay and 
Seymour R. Thaler, Assemblyman Franz 8. 
J. Leichter, Joseph Thomas DeVitt, Kenneth 
G. Dewey, Mrs. James R. Dunne and Harvey 
Lichtenstein. 

Only one member, Senator Thaler, is be- 
lieved to have any reservation about the re- 
port. He is said to be uncertain whether the 
$30-million figure is too large or too small 
and would like further documentation, 

Senator Conklin has no doubts. 

“I didn’t think I had a particular yen for 
this kind of activity,” he said, “but when 
I got out and saw and heard, I changed my 
mind. Despite my meager background in this 
field, I quickly saw its value and importance. 
I wasn’t sure people would think it had any 
political significance, but I now see that it 
has a higher priority than I thought when I 
went in.” 


AGRICULTURAL CITATION FOR 
SENATOR B. EVERETT JORDAN 


Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, anyone at 
all familiar with his record is fully aware 
of the valuable service which my good 
friend and colleague from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Jorpan) has performed for 
North Carolina’s farmers and those in 
other parts of the country during his 
years as an influential member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I would, however, like to invite atten- 
tion to a particularly important contribu- 
tion he made during the last session of 
Congress and for which he was recently 
cr agra by agricultural groups in our 
State. 

I speak in that connection of his work 
in sponsoring and securing the passage 
of two bills which will be of significant 
long-range benefit to both producers and 
users of a wide variety of plant seeds. The 
first, known as the Uniform Certification 
Standards Act, became law in 1969; the 
second, the Plant Variety Protection Act, 
which he cosponsored, was enacted late 
last year. 

The North Carolina Crop Improvement 
Association recognized those contribu- 
tions by presenting him with its Distin- 
guished Service Award in ceremonies on 
January 29 at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, in Raleigh. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Prof. Foil McLaughlin, the 
organization’s director in charge, in mak- 
ing the presentation, and the text of the 
report on the event, published in the Ra- 
leigh News and Obseryer, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SPECIAL RECOGNITION For SENATOR B. 

EVERETT JORDAN 
(Given at the Annual Meeting of the N.C. 
Crop Improvement Assn. and N.C. Founda- 
tion Seed Producers) January 29,1971 


President Sink, Senator Jordan; ladies and 
gentlemen. 
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The 91st Congress of the United States will 
be remembered for many things but to many 
of us, as the Congress that developed and 
passed major seed legislation. I say major 
because legislation enacted during the last 
two sessions of Congress will affect each and 
every person here today—whether seed grow- 
ers, farmers, seedsmen (retail and wholesale) 
or the consuming public. 

The first seed bill introduced into the 9ist 
Congress during its first session was known 
as 8, 1836. This legislation as passed, amended 
the Federal Seed Act to provide for Uniform 
Standards and Procedures for Certified Seed. 
Thus providing for the production, process- 
ing and distribution of certified seed under 
more uniform standards regardless of state of 
origin. 

The second major piece of legislation was 
handled by the second session which has just 
concluded in December. This bill proceeded 
through Congress as 8. 3070 and was an Act 
to provide Plant Variety Protection for devel- 
opers of novel varieties of crops. This “Plant 
Variety Protection Act” as it is now called, 
provides protection for plant breeders very 
similar to the protection which patents pro- 
vide to other inventors. 

In my judgment, both of these laws as they 
are implemented, will be very meaningful, 
not only to North Carolina agriculture but 
to the nation. Today we want to pause and 
pay special tribute to a person who almost 
single handedly, guided these bills through 
Congress and into law. Our own Senator 
Jordan was author and chief sponsor of the 
Uniform Certification Standards Law. He was 
one of the sponsors of the Plant Variety Pro- 
tection Act and as Chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Research and 
General Legislation, saw to it that the bill 
did not get bogged down in the legislative 
processes, It was during this last December 
as Chairman of the Senate Rules Committee 
that Senator Jordan gave the Protection Act 
its final thrust to passage. 

(Senator Jordan, will you please come for- 
ward.) 

Senator Jordan, it is a distinct honor and 
privilege for me, on behalf of the N.C. Crop 
Improvement Association and all assembled 
here today, to present you with this Distin- 
guished Service Award in grateful apprecia- 
tion for your outstanding work on behalf of 
agriculture, It is your capable leadership that 
we gratefully acknowledge and say thanks 
for a job well done. It is for your legislative 
interest on behalf of the seed industry—one 
of the states basic businesses—that we honor 
you today. Progress in this industry will be 
constructed upon the foundation that you 
have helped build through your sponsorship 
and support of the needed legislation. We 
thank you. 


CROPMEN HONOR JORDAN 


U.S. Sen. B. Everett Jordan was honored 
Friday in Raleigh for his role in getting two 
new national seed laws passed by the last 
Congress. 

The N.C. Crop Improvement Association 
gave Jordan a special plaque for writing and 
guiding through the 91st Congress the Uni- 
form Certification Standards Law and the 
Plant Variety Protection Act. 

Foil McLaughlin, director of the Associa- 
tion, predicted that the new laws would help 
every American, regardiess of whether they 
are farmers, seedsmen or consumers. 


LIKE PATENTS 


The Uniform Certification Standards Act 
defines, for the first time, a minimum stand- 
ard for certified seed moving in interstate 
commerce, The Plant Variety Protection Act 
provides protection, much like patents; to 
developers of new varieties of plants repro- 
duced from seed. 

Along with the special award, the associa- 
tion gave its annual Crop Improvement 
Award to Edmund Mann, president of 
Blount-Midyette & Co., Washington, N.C. He 
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was cited for his leadership role in promot- 
ing better seeds for North Carolina agri- 
culture. 

The Crop Improvement Association, which 
met at N.C. State University, elected John 
Green, McNair Seed Farms, Laurinburg, as its 
new president. Charles L. Davis, Speight- 
Davis Seed Farms, Pollocksville, was elected 
vice president. 

Marvin Godfrey, FCX, Raleigh, was elected 
president of the N.C, Foundation Seed Pro- 
ducers, which also met in Raleigh on Friday. 
C. Evans McSwain, McSwain & Sons, Nor- 
wood, was elected vice president of the 
Foundation Seed Producers. 

New directors of the Foundation Seed Pro- 
ducers are Stanley Cross, Wilmington, and 
5. M. Cozart, Wilson. New directors of the 
Crop Improvement Association are M, L. Dil- 
pred Belhaven, and Carl Patterson, China 

rove, 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 
SENSE OF SENATE RESOLUTION 
ON RELEASE OF IMPOUNDED 
PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, when 
the President found it advisable to im- 
pound in budgetary reserve funds for 
public works projects, funds appropri- 
ated in the Public Works Appropriation 
Act of 1971 in excess of his budgetary 
requests, he told Congress that he would 
evaluate these projects during his re- 
view of the 1972 budget. That review is 
complete, and the budget before us in- 
dicates that not all the projects placed 
in reserve will be undertaken, and many 
will not be started before 1972. 

Mr. President, Congress had deter- 
mined that all of these projects were 


justified and timely. Many are urgent- 
ly needed. For this reason I join the 


able Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) in cosponsoring a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
the funds for all these projects be re- 
leased from budgetary reserve and that 
construction take place according to 
the schedules originally contemplated 
by Congress. 

All of these projects were carefully 
considered by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, of which I am chairman, and 
by other authorizing committees. We 
studied proposed projects for their value 
in flood control or navigational improve- 
ment, the relationship of costs associ- 
ated with the projects and benefits de- 
rived from them, the possible adverse 
environmental impact of them, and 
other factors. We took testimony from 
local people who dramatically expressed 
the need for many of these projects. 
Public works projects included in bills 
reported by the Committee on Public 
Works are there because of a demon- 
strated need and justification. 

Mr. President, I am certain that the 
Committee on Appropriations acts in 
approving these projects with similar 
deliberation. Congress, when it passes 
a Public Works Appropriation bill, acts 
on a convincing need and intends that 
projects be ‘constructed according to 
the schedules it contemplated when con- 
sidering the projects, 

The costs of deviating from the sched- 
ules established by Congress will be con- 
siderable. Deferral of these projects will 
surely increase costs of construction. 
They are not projects likely to create 
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inflationary pressure. In fact, many of 
them are flood control or flood protec- 
tion projects desperately needed, and 
the toll of a single flood in human 
health costs and property damage might 
well exceed any budgetary advantage 
from delaying construction. 

One of the best examples of this po- 
tential magnification of costs is in the 
Washington metropolitan area. Flood 
protection on Four Mile Run is long 
overdue, and delay of construction even 
into 1972, would subject the Arlandria 
area to a high risk of destruction. The 
small budgetary savings cannot be 
worth destruction of the type Arlandria 
has know in the past. 

Mr. President, there is a further reason 
why all of these projects should be begun 
at this time, with accelerated construc- 
tion on the schedules originally contem- 
plated by Congress. The President has 
embraced the concept of an expansion- 
ary full employment budget, using Fed- 
eral spending to combat the recession 
and unemployment now plaguing many 
parts of the country. The impounded 
funds, if used for accelerated construc- 
tion, could be a valuable stimulus to in- 
creasing employment. These need not be 
new funds reflected in the fiscal year 1972 
budget, but could be brought quickly 
into the economy simply by the release 
from budgetary reserve. 

Mr. President, I remind the Senate 
that twice before, in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Acts of 1968 and 1970, Con- 
gress has passed statements of the sense 
of Congress that no appropriated high- 
way funds may be impounded or with- 
held from obligation by the executive 
branch. In order for a critical construc- 
tion program of the magnitude of the 
highway program or public works con- 
struction to be accomplished without dis- 
ruption and runaway costs, construction 
schedules established by Congrses must 
be followed. The importance of those 
timetables was recognized by the Con- 
gress in the highway legislation. We 
must make the same statement with re- 
spect to needed public works projects. 

Mr. President, several of these im- 
pounded projects are important to my 
own State of West Virginia. The funds 
placed in budgetary reserve would be 
used in the construction of the Bloom- 
ington Reservoir, Burnsville Lake, Lead- 
ing Creek Lake, and Stonewall Jackson 
Lake projects, and land acquisition for 
Rowlesburg Lake. Delays in these proj- 
ects will increase costs, postpone proj- 
ect benefits in areas which urgently need 
them, and deprive the labor and retail 
markets of surrounding areas of an eco- 
nomic stimulus which construction ex- 
penditures would bring. 

Mr. President, for these reason I sup- 
port the resolution offered by Senator 
Harris. 


RIVERTON EXTENSION UNIT OF 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, last Sep- 
tember 25, President Nixon signed Pub- 
lic Law 91-409. This legislation provided 
for the reauthorization of the Riverton 
extension unit as part of the Missouri 
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River Basin project and for the sale of 
the Third Division lands of the project. 

Public Law 91-409 followed hearings 
by the Senate and House Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in both the 
90th and 9ist Congresses. A major part 
of this legislation dealt with the sale by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of lands on 
the third division of the Riverton proj- 
ect. During the course of the hearings 
and the executive sessions much time 
was devoted developing language which 
would insure that these lands, when sold, 
would be farmed successfully. 

Mr. President, I take the Senate floor 
today to report on the sale of the third 
division lands as provided by Public Law 
91-409. On February 8, 1971, a public 
sale was held in Riverton, Wyo., by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the purpose 
of disposing of the third division lands. 
Forty-two of the 43 units on the third 
division were sold at or above the ap- 
praised value. The appraised value of the 
42 parcels sold was $1,189,300. The bid 
price of the 42 parcels sold was $1,367,- 
600. 

The fact that this land was moved into 
private ownership is of great importance. 
The land will be placed on the tax rolls 
of Fremont County and will contribute 
to the school revenues of that area as 
well as help support local governmental 
services. In addition, the land will be 
farmed by people with pride of ownership 
who will be able to make the necessary 
improvements and investments for the 
land to prosper. Only an owner can af- 
ford to make the long-term investments 
necessary to insure that these lands can 
continue to be farmed successfully. 

One point of interest concerning the 
sale is the fact that 39 of the 42 parcels 
sold were sold to people who were already 
farming on the Riverton project. These 
parcels will help round out existing units 
on the project and make for more eco- 
nomical and efficient farming in the area. 
These people are familiar with the proj- 
ect, with the soil, and with the potential 
for the area. They are willing to risk their 
money to back up their belief that this 
land is good land and can be farmed 
successfully. 

It is also important to note the out- 
standing cooperation existing among the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Fed- 
eral land bariks, and the Wyoming Farm 
Loan Board to insure that proper financ- 
ing is available for successful farming on 
the third division lands. 


SENATOR KENNEDY OPPOSES WID- 
ENING OF INDOCHINA WAR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at a 
Businessmen’s Executive Movement for 
Peace in Vietnam breakfast meeting in 
Washington, D.C., on February 17, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) spoke out 
against the continuing American “acts of 
war” in Indochina. Senator KENNEDY’S 
statement to this important group of 
businessmen from all sections of the 
United States commands attention. Iam 
pleased to ask unanimous consent that 
his statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD M, KENNEDY 
TO THE BUSINESSMEN’S EXECUTIVE MOVE- 
MENT FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 
It is a pleasure for me to have this oppor- 

tunity to be with you this morning. This or- 
ganization is unique among groups in 
America—not simply because of your opposi- 
tion to the war in Southeast Asia, but also 
because as business men you have gathered 
together under that title to bring the prestige 
and balance of your private lives to a great 
public effort, 

I do not wish to take a great deal of your 
time this morning, for among those who 
share @ common view of a grave national 
problem—and have shared that view for 
some years now—it should not take us any 
great amount of time to express our feelings 
of disappointment and dismay. When this 
nation that we love, and to which we are 
totally committed as men, continues acts of 
war that we find repugnant and not in her 
interest, an excess of words is not the order 
of the day. Rather each and every one of us 
must reaffirm our intentions to do all we can 
to change the course of national policy—you 
through this organization and its fine work, 
I through the United States Senate and the 
legislation necessary to end this war by & 
date certain. 

Such a reaffirmation appears to be very 
much needed. For a gross step was taken 
in the inyasion of Laos, and unlike times 
past, the people of this nation have uttered 
hardly a word of protest. No trains are com- 
ing from New York now filled with the finest 
legal minds. No law schools have prepared 
their briefs on the Constitutionality of it 
all. My mail room is not flooded with tele- 
grams; no Senate Committees are meeting 
in public. Rather, we read in the weekly 
magazines that America is cooling off, that 
we are entering a period where each person 
will be more interested in literally doing his 
own thing and less interested in the larger 
events that do not seem to submit to con- 
trol. 

There are not many among us who wish 
to see this nation remain in a state of con- 
stant agitation—we do not want riots, dis- 
ruptions, or turmoil in our institutions. But 
neither do we wish to see a complacency 
so great, a nation of individuals turned in 
upon themselves to such an extent, that the 
invasion of a neutral nation by another state 
under our guidance and control goes un- 
answered. In short, if, at long last, there 
is the hope of greater domestic quiet, we 
do not wish to see such an understandable 
and positive attitude exploited. But I think 
we saw that occur last week. 

And the step into Laos was taken with 
great stealth. It is Asians, now, fighting 
Asians—and they do it for our purposes 
more than their own. What regard do we 
have for them, for those villages, those chil- 
dren, those women, those soldiers? They are 
merely Asians fighting Asians, and if luck 
smiles upon us in this great game of life 
and death in Southeast Asia, we will reap 
the political benefits from this new ante 
on war’s table—the political benefit that 
will keep America cool, while Vietnam falls 
deeper into the pit, her armies in three 
theaters, her ultimate future more dismal. 

So what can we say of this newest spread 
of war? What are the effects of this act, that, 
for whatever reasons, has been so quietly 
received by a nation heretofore so indignant? 

First, we have now seen clearly what Viet- 
namization means. The invasion of Cam- 
bodia, the invasion of Laos, are the children 
of that policy. Vietnamization means war 
and more war; it has nothing to do with an 
end to violence, it is a policy of violence. 
The political negotiations long sought to end 
the killing and the fire in Southeast Asia 
now fade as a possibility. It is possible that 
we will, under Vietnamization, eventually 
reduce our involvement in Vietnam—only to 
step back to watch the ultimate agony of 
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that place while washing our hand of it. That 
is what is so repugnant about the invasion 
of Laos and all it means. For those who care 
little about the violence we brought on, for 
those who care little for the civilian casual- 
ties, for those who care little about what 
eventually befalls that cluster of underde- 
veloped states—the policy may be judged a 
success. But for those who feel otherwise, 
who call for an end to the war and the death, 
the only solution to this political war is the 
political settlement that will end the vio- 
lence, 

Secondly, the Invasion of Laos significantly 
raised the level of deception here at home. 
Soldiers were not dressed as civilians recently 
to deceive the enemy—but to deceive us. The 
embargo on news was not erected to deceive 
the enemy—but to deceive us. 

No one seriously questions the right of our 
government to withhold some news in the 
field of foreign policy in the short run situa- 
tion. Plebecites cannot be taken on every act 
of the government throughout the world. But 
Vietnam is not a short run situation—we 
have been living with it all these years and 
public opinion is now clear on the question 
of withdrawal or new acts of war versus any 
illusion of miiltary victory. The public wants 
no part of it, yet our government persists in 
it, and so the news must be kept from us. 
How long it will take to reestablish the faith 
of the citizen in the word of their govern- 
ment is a matter of great speculation—but 
it is that faith and trust that has also fallen 
in this war. 

Thirdly, the preoccupation with Vietnam- 
ization and the invasion of other states has 
caused serlous damage to our foreign policy 
in the eyes of the world. What has it meant 
to the progress of arms limitation talks? 
What time and energy can we give to the 
situation in the Middle East—a situation 
now in a critical stage? When was the last 
time our government could focus on the 
rapidly changing situation in the Latin 
countries, or the African states? All this is 
put aside, as we compound the error of Viet- 
nam, 

And when will it end? That depends on 
the Congress, and whether or not we will be 
strong enough to pass the necessary legisla- 
tion to guarantee withdrawal. Only at that 
time will the spell be broken. Only then will 
there be the realization that enough has 
finally become enough, and in view of the 
time remaining the only appropriate actions 
will be those taken in Paris. 

In this endeavor we will need your help 
and assistance, and we will be looking to you 
and groups such as yours for support 
throughout the country. 

If the President of the United States looks 
to protect American boys—rather than to 
justify every new act of war on them—let 
him bring them home to their families. 

If the President of the United States looks 
for peace in Asia—a lasting peace, for a gen- 
eration—let him give the word to his able 
negotiator in Paris. 

And if we are not to fall complacent while 
an unwanted war continues to rage, let us 
renew our commitment to the task of legis- 
lating the date—the date to end our in- 
volvement in that conflict, and force the 
political solution. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 16 marked the 53d anniversary of 
the Lithuanian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Lithuania presents a dra- 
matic example of Soviet colonialism in 
Eastern Europe, as they are related 
neither ethnically nor culturally to the 
Germans or Russians. Through direct 
control of foreign affairs, economic plan- 
ning, defense, currency, and foreign 
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trade, the Soviet Union has usurped the 
independence and freedom possessed by 
Lithuania before the Red Army invasion 
and forced annexation in June 1940. With 
the invasion began a brutal and inhuman 
occupation, interrupted only briefly by 
a revolt and 6 weeks of short-lived inde- 
pendence. More than one-fourth of Lith- 
uania’s population has been extermi- 
nated or relocated since 1940, and her 
culture continues to be stified by Russian 
customs and dictates. 

The United States has refused to rec- 
ognize the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union, supports a non- 
recognition policy on Soviet possession, 
and continues to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with the former free Government 
of Lithuania. The desire of these people 
for freedom was dramatically demon- 
strated last month by the unsuccessful 
defection attempt by Simas Kudirka on 
the U.S. Coast Guard Cutter Vigilant. 

Although we yearly protest the Soviet 
domination of Lithuania, we have failed 
to enlist the needed support from other 
free countries of the world to pressure 
the Soviet Union toward a just self- 
determination for the peoples of the 
captive nations. The Western World has 
voluntarily granted independence to 
former colonies in many parts of the 
world, and we should and must insist 
ourselves and enlist the support of other 
countries to obtain the same freedom and 
independence for Soviet colonies held in 
involuntary servitude. 


C. W. PARIS—MAN OF THE YEAR IN 
SERVICE TO GEORGIA AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, each 
year the Progressive Farmer magazine 
honors an individual as “Man of the 
Year in Service to Georgia Agriculture.” 

The man selected for this year’s award 
is C. W. Paris, general manager of Gold 
Kist, formerly known as the Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association. I wish to extend my 
personal congratulations to Mr. Paris for 
this well-deserved recognition of his 
many outstanding contributions to agri- 
culture and agribusiness. 

This is a high honor, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Record a profile of Mr. Paris that 
outlines the splendid work he is doing 
with Gold Kist. 

There being no objection, the profile 
from Progressive Farmer magazine was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MAN OF THE YEAR—IN SERVICE TO GEORGIA 
AGRICULTURE 

Gold Kist is the new name for Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, so it seems an unusually 
appropriate time to recognize Gold Kist’s 
relatively new general manager, C. W. Paris, 
as Man of the Year in Service to Agriculture 
for his contributions to agriculture and agri- 
business, 

It was 20 years ago that a similar award was 
made to D. W. Brooks, present chairman of 
the board, who became manager in 1933 
when CPA organized as a cotton-marketing 
co-op with a net worth of $2,100, Current 
net worth is $76 million. C. W. Paris is one 
of the men responsible for Gold Kist’s growth 


and greatly responsible for the appropriate- 
ness of the name change. 
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Paris’ life is so closely woven into the life 
of farm cooperatives and allied buisinesses 
that recounting successes of Gold Kist is 
akin to telling of his personal successes. In 
addition to more than 30 years of successful 
operations with CPA/Gold Kist he has been 
president of United Co-operatives, the sup- 
ply unit for many of the largest cooperatives 
in the United States. He also served two terms 
as president of the National Broiler Council, 
and currently serves as director with both 
organizations. 

He's also director and president of Gold 
Kist, S.A., the fishmeal company based in 
Lima, Peru, Other organizations which he 
serves as director include: Cooperative Mills 
of Ohio; Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries; Cotton States Life and Health In- 
surance Company; National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives; the Columbia, New- 
berry & Laurens Railroad; and the Georgia 
Agribusiness Council. 

He was a delegate to the World Poultry 
Congress in Russia in 1966 and the European- 
American Symposium on Agricultural Trade 
in the Netherlands in 1963, a member of 
USDA's Broiler Advisory Committee in 1961- 
62, and currently serves on the National In- 
dustrial Pollution Control Council. 

His interest in poultry is reflected in Gold 
Kist’s annual report, which reads: “Due to 
a good poultry market, efficient operations, 
and skillful overall management in Gold Kist 
Poultry, this division again produced the 
most net margin for patrons—$5,185,000. Re- 
fund to poultry producers will be $1.10 on 
each 100 pounds of poultry produced.” 

Additional income to all farmer members 
and to the communities in which Gold Kist 
operates remains the main objective of this 
agricultural cooperative. It has charted a 
course of continued expansion in the con- 
sumer market field, more joint venture opera- 
tions, refined research, more diversification, 
and additional local marketing and purchas- 
ing services to members. 

In recounting this course and the many 
fields in which Gold Kist operates when he 
announced the name change, Paris pointed 
out that “the same services to farmers and 
the same principles of organization will con- 
tinue. Gold Kist will continue to be a farmer 
cooperative with savings being returned to 
members.” Thus the appropriateness of re- 
marks of Under Secretary of Agriculture J. 
Phil Campbell when he called the organiza- 
tion “one of the great examples of the 
American free enterprise capitalistic system.” 

He went on to express his confidence that 
co-ops such as Gold Kist would “continue to 
add substantially to farmers’ receipts by get- 
ting them better prices, by finding them ex- 
port and other markets they could not find 
by themselves, and by making it possible for 
the individual to share in the cost savings 
achieved by combining the strength of many 
individuals.” 


FLYING THE AMERICAN WAY: BIG- 
GER PLANES, HIGHER FARES, 
MORE RED INE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent article concerning the American 
airline industry was published recently 
in the New Republic. The article, en- 
titled “Flying the American Way,” was 
written by Robert Fink, who has had ex- 
tensive experience in the air travel 
business. 

Mr. Fink points out that the 20 United 
States scheduled air carriers are in seri- 
ous financial difficulty. This problem has 
come about because the airlines have 
been operating with over 50 percent of 
their seats vacant, while expanding at a 
rate far in excess of the growth of the 
number of passengers who are able or 
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willing to pay the rapidly rising cost. 
This expansion, which has led to most 
airlines having planes on the ground and 
unused, or operating at far below their 
capacity, has been encouraged by the tax 
incentive and depreciation system which 
encourages the airlines to continually in- 
vest in new and larger aircraft. 

This has led to congestion at many 
major airports and contributed to noise 
and air pollution, as well as the waste of 
our natural resources. 

Mr. Fink said: 

For the past 20 years, it has been govern- 
ment policy to encourage open competition 
and restrict any form of capacity control on 
scheduled airlines’ services within the U.S. 
and on overseas routes where U.S. carriers 
actively participate, such as on the North 
Atlantic. On affected international routes the 
effect has been similar to what has happened 
here, and the President of TWA recently 
noted that the excess seats of the two dozen 
carriers on the North Atlantic represented no 
less than the equivalent of 84 Boeing 707s 
dally flying empty. 


The advent of the SST would hardly 
improve this situation. In fact, keeping 
up with the Jones or expansion for ex- 
pansion’s sake was one of the contribut- 
ing factors leading to this financial crisis. 
The SST will only make matters worse 
and add to the severe financial burden of 
the major airlines in this country. 

Mr. Fink believes the solution to be the 
reduction in the number of flights made 
by the airlines as well as regulation of 
the competition on the routes by the 
CAB. For example, a simple 10-percent 
reduction in flights would represent an 
850 million gallon decline in the usage of 
aircraft fuel, reduce air congestion and 
cut down on emissions. A 10-percent re- 
duction is not enough, but it does show 
how important this entire subject is 
when Congress is being asked at the same 
time to provide through funding for the 
SST for more expansion, more waste, and 
more pollution on the airways. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLYING THE AMERICAN WAY 
(By Robert Fink) 

The 20 US scheduled carriers are in dire 
financial straits, and it is possible that only 
a handful will survive the next two years. 
The industry generally concedes that some 
large companies will go under, and perhaps 
as few as four or five giants will emerge. 
Last week the airline industry, in the person 
of Stuart Tipton, the President of the Air 
Transport Association (see Correspondence, 
p. 34), appealed to Congress to let the indus- 
try raise passenger fares so “we can have a 
good, solid system and not have to come to 
Congress for government help.” 

That the airlines’ plight was not antici- 
pated years ago by airlines or federal 
regulatory bodies reflects their collective 
mentality, which appears to have lived for 
years in the never-never land of expansion 
for expansion’s sake—despite the patently 
obvious fact that overall lift capacity was 
increasing at a substantially higher rate 
than even a healthy market increase could 
absorb at contemporary tariff levels, as each 
company generally followed a policy of buy- 
ing aircraft to meet their own peak season 
demands, With the advent of the 747 Jumbo 
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Jet, it was clear that scheduled seat capacity 
would probably exceed even that demand for 
the first time in the history of commercial 
aviation, just as it should now be clear that 
the coming of the wide-bodied tri-jets in 
1972, with approximately twice the number 
of seats of the familiar Boeing 707 and DC-8, 
will increase the discrepancy between avail- 
able seats and passengers to fill them, still 
more. 

The airlines’ compulsion to grow has been 
tuned to such tangible governmental ex- 
pansion incentives as accelerated deprecia- 
tion schedules, the 10:5 percent return on 
invested capital, and the now-cancelled 7 
percent investment tax credit—an arrange- 
ment under which virtually all large aircraft 
now in service, and much of the fleets soon to 
be delivered, have been secured. This credit 
device encouraged companies to expand by 
purchasing equipment—in many cases alr- 
craft they didn't vitally need—and subse- 
quently their applicable annual net-after- 
tax profits by as much as 50 percent. 

The 10.5 percent return on invested capital 
is a guideline that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recognizes as being a reasonable rate. 
It is on this basis that the major scheduled 
carriers recently asked for a 20 percent fare 
increase, the amount they believe they need 
to guarantee themselves a 10.5 percent re- 
turn. In arriving at this 20 percent figure, the 
airlines by their own calculations, generously 
acknowledge that substantial numbers of 
passengers will be driven away, and that if 
this were not the case they would only need 
a 12 percent fare boost. At a time when more 
and more seats are empty, both percentage- 
wise and in toto, the airlines are ironically 
proposing to aggravate the condition still 
further, and looking for their salvation to the 
government which contributed to their di- 
lemma. But the higher tariff structure the 
carriers are now demanding can only provide 
temporary relief, and in the long run is not 
in the best interest of the airlines, the air- 
craft manufacturers and suppliers, or the 
general public. 

No responsible industry goes in for major 
capital expansion primarily to obtain short- 
term financial advantages. Presumably, most 
airline executives had faith in massive and 
continued growth ad infinitum, and acted 
accordingly—and so it is a natural progres- 
sion for them to now attribute their diffi- 
culties to a slump in the economy. Trans- 
lated into airline passenger traffic, “slump” 
means the rate of anticipated growth has 
not materialized; it does not mean decrease 
in passenger seat-miles (actually up 8.3 per- 
cent in the first seven months of 1970), ex- 
cept in relation to overall expenses and 
available seat-miles. This combination of 
factors set off the plunge, but in a situation 
where, percentage-wise, fewer passengers 
carry an everwidening burden of costs, a 
cave-in is inevitable. The “slump” is a 
symptom of unsoundness, as are many of the 
soaring costs the airlines are saddled with: 
excess interest charges on unneeded air- 
craft, their maintenance and operating costs, 
and the waste in time and fuel spent in 
runway delays resulting from the congestion 
of unnecessary flights, are a few examples. 
These kinds of needless costs annually add 
up to tens of millions (if not hundreds of 
millions) of dollars thrown away, millions of 
man-hours wasted, and the squandering of 
natural resources. 

How did the airlines, with all their man- 
agement and marketing expertise, get in 
such a mess? 

The answer partially lies in the curiosities 
of airline economics, and the blessing of the 
operating economies of modern jet aircraft. 
The actual cost of flying them is so low that 
once they are purchased, the sale of a rela- 
tively few seats on each flight will cover the 
expenses Of aircraft operations. “Aircraft 
Operating Expenses” are calculated in block 
hours—time measured from the moment an 
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aircraft begins a flight by moving under its 
own power, to the time its engines are 
switched off at its destination. These ex- 
penses, in airline accounting procedures, in- 
clude “out of pocket” costs of fuel, oil, crew 
salaries and flight insurance, as well as the 
major expenditures of direct maintenance, 
and depreciation. In actual figures, these 
various outlays average about $800 per block 
hour for a Boeing 707 or DC-8, about $350 
for a stretch DC-8-61, and about $1550 for 
@ Boeing 747 Jumbo. 

Actual operating costs vary from route to 
route and from carrier to carrier, and the 
break-even point between any two points 
differs, depending on such variables as dis- 
tance and tariff structure, but the break-even 
point is usually reached by the sale of be- 
tween 16 to 25 percent of the available seats 
at the coach-class fare level, between most 
major cities. Hence, for example, a 747 flying 
from Los Angeles to New York requires about 
65 coach passengers in its 340-odd. seats— 
and it could comfortably have many more 
seats—to recoup the operator's aircraft ex- 
penses. Or a DC-8-61 flying between Chicago 
and Los Angeles can break-even with approx- 
imately 32 coach passengers in its 195-odd 
seats—plus the few passengers needed to 
cover the expenses of catering (a fixed ex- 
pense per passenger), and ground handling 
(a variable expense per passenger, tied in 
to the frequency of flights and size of the 
aircraft, but obviously, the fewer the flights 
and the larger the aircraft to transport a 
given quantity of passengers, the lower the 
per passenger cost). Moreover, the minimal 
passenger figures given here assume no 
freight or mail are being transported; if they 
generate revenue, the passenger break-even 
points are further reduced, often to where 
no passengers are needed to pay the air- 
craft’s operating expenses. 

It is because of these kinds of figures that 
the airlines have seen their road to pros- 
perity in keeping their half-full aircraft in 


the air, and their advertising budgets high 
($220 million in 1969, and growing substan- 
‘tially)—figuring every extra seat sold is 
largely money in the bank, as well as being 
a defensive necessity to keep up with the 
competition. There is little incidentally, to 
indicate that massive advertising expendi- 


tures increase total airline traffic to 
meaningful extent. 

The golden calf of bigness, combined with 
this sort of economics, leads many carriers, 
when given a choice between operating, say, 
& 140-passenger Boeing 707 or a 340-pas- 
senger Boeing 747, on a service which would 
normally be expected to have, say, 75 passen- 
gers per flight, to opt for the larger aircraft, 
because the substantially greater income it 
can generate on the odd occasions when 
there's a surge of passenger or freight de- 
mand, will more than offset the higher oper- 
ating costs. Furthermore, the prestige of a 
747 is seen as a lure to attract passengers 
from the competition. This type of reason- 
ing totally ignores the social costs of pollu- 
tion and the unnecessary consumption of 
resources. 

The airlines have gone wrong because the 
delicate balance between irresponsible over- 
capacity and enormous ground expenses (ap- 
proximately equal to total aircraft operating 
expenses), has gone against them—as sooner 
or later it had to do, Seeing load factors 
steadily slipping in the last few years—on 
domestic scheduled services the 1970 results 
will probably be about 46 percent, down from 
57.9 percent in 1966—the airlines have tried 
to combat the trend by instituting gimmick 
fares, by shenanigans as the ‘“wider-seat 
war,” and by erying out for higher fares. 
These would make their aircraft operational 
break-even points eyen lower than they al- 
ready are, and concurrently allow the in effi- 
ciency and waste to continue until the next 
crisis. 


Airline operating costs being so low, the 


any 
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airlines literally would have a license to 
print money at the present tariff levels if the 
industry were rationally operated. That it 
is not so operated is a responsibility shared 
by the companies themselves and the CAB. 
For the past 20 years, it has been govern- 
ment policy to encourage open competition 
and restrict any form of capacity control 
on scheduled airlines’ services within the 
US. and on overseas routes where U.S. car- 
riers actively participate, such as on the 
North Atlantic. On affected international 
routes the effect has been similar to what 
has happened here, and the president of 
TWA recently noted that the excess seats 
of the two dozen carriers on the North At- 
lantic represented no less than the equiva- 
lent of 84 Boeing 707s daily fiying empty. 
Domestically, the CAB has gone out of its 
way to increase competition, a familiar prac- 
tice being to put three or four carriers on a 
route which has proved profitable for one 
or two, so that it becomes unprofitable for 
all. 
On the airlines’ sides, excess competition 
has naturally been unwelcomed by carriers 
when it invaded routes they themselves dom- 
inated; at the same time, wanting the best 
of both worlds, the carriers’ normal practice 
has been to get the maximum possible 
routes for themselves—with the exception 
that on occasion they have been obligated 
to take routes they didn’t want (usually 
short-distances or between small markets) 
to get others they did. The result of “what's 
mine is mine, what’s yours we share,’ com- 
bined with the carriers’ acquiescence to the 
CAB’s directives, is the present chaos of 
largely empty planes standing on runways, 
waiting to take off minutes apart for the 
same destination. 

The obvious solution is—and has been— 
to reduce the number of flights, but until 
last September the airlines made no collec- 
tive attempt to do so, And on an individual 
basis it is only within the last few weeks 
that major carriers such as TWA and United 
have made individual curtailments of any 
consequence, even though government regu- 
lations have not interfered with their right 
to individually reduce the frequency and 
size of their flights over any given route. In 
practice, the carriers have felt they would put 
themselves at a competitive disadvantage by 
acting initially or unilaterally: they have 
been more concerned with the possibility of 
losing out to competitors than of losing 
money, and it is only now that the losses are 
getting uncomfortable, that they are willing 
to risk losing “their” share of the market. 

Why haven't the airlines at least been able 
to agree among themselves to jointly cut 
their services? The reasons are partly institu- 
tional: (1) the nature of the business is to 
plunge forward and not retrench; (2) it is 
difficult to question, much less change, habits 
and tenets that take up attributes of uni- 
versal truths inside a functioning and dy- 
namic industry; and (3) it is against the 
unspoken rules and anticipitalistic to im- 
pede free competition. The airlines, like the 
federal agencies that regulate them, have 
made “free competition” synonymous with 
the quality of public service: the constant 
inference is that any restrictions will jeop- 
ardize the public's welfare. 

And the reasons are partly governmental: 
the CAB has made it difficult for the airlines 
to cut down. Last September, American, 
TWA, and United, finally seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall in terms of unacceptable 
losses, made a unique application to curtail 
capacity by requesting that ceilings be placed 
on the number of available seats offered on 
selected long-distance routes on which the 
load-factors were only 40 percent, leaving to 
the companies the option to withdraw serv- 
ices within. modest limits. In November the 
CAB rejected the application on antitrust 
grounds. 
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Can it be that they see the public interest 
being served by hundreds of millions of gal- 
lons of excess fuel being burned in the at- 
mosphere? A mere 10 percent flight reduc- 
tion would represent a savings of approxi- 
mately 850 million gallons annually at the 
present rate of consumption. Can it be that 
they see the public interest served by having 
aircraft circling dangerously saturated air- 
space, waiting to land? Can it be that while 
no one wishes these results, public officials 
tied in to archaic systems, and possibly to 
narrow interests, create and maintain by 
their policy decisions the very conditions 
leading to inevitably disastrous results? 

All is not lost at the CAB. Some members, 
including Chairman Secor Browne, have long 
been in favor of, or now see the wisdom of 
capacity reductions, and the Board's objec- 
tions to the September application are now 
viewed as procedural: it could not be ap- 
proved because the three carriers met behind 
closed doors without asking prior govern- 
mental approval—a breach of antitrust law 
so flagrant that cynical observers within the 
industry suspect the carriers’ application was 
not wholly serious. Be that as it may, and 
while the Board is against “pooling’—an ar- 
rangement much in use outside the US 
wherein competing carriers (usually nations) 
mutually establish flight frequency and size 
patterns, and share revenues and expenses on 
given routes—it has announced it would be 
receptive to receiving definite and precise 
airline proposals that are properly initiated, 
for markets of substantial size where low 
load factors prevail. 

How far the reforms will extend in practice 
is not clear. In all likelihood, the airlines and 
the CAB will not find anything amiss if load- 
factors can be corrected up to the 50-52 per- 
cent level, with the free-for-all to continue 
above that, thereby satisfying themselves 
that the present system is kept almost wholly 
intact, the airlines would once again be mak- 
ing profits, and the reductions in frequen- 
cies would not be injurious to the travelling 
public. If such be the extent of the remedial 
steps, and there is reason to believe it is the 
maximum to be expected, itis a solution be- 
fitting a society that disregards the costs of 
pollution, waste, and economic sense. 

A rational policy of scheduled commercial 
aviation should aim at load-factors in the 
vicinity of 70 percent between hub cities—a 
figure which, under the present system, air- 
line Management in this country considers 
preposterous, though it is often realized and 
even surpassed on some inter-European 
routes, and was common in this country in 
the pre-jet era of the early fifties. With the 
assiduous use of computers, airline market- 
ing statistics and probability studies, the car- 
riers should restructure their schedules to 
meet such a figure, and subsequently keep 
their excess aircraft on the ground in active 
reserve, strategically placed to be readily 
available for increased demand prompted by 
special events and peak periods. 

This system can be carried a substantial 
step further. With carriers knowing approxi- 
mately how many passengers to expect on 
any given flight on any given day (they have 
this information now), and building in a 
comfortable reserve for chance error and 
variability, a large part of the advance res- 
ervations systems now costing the airlines 
dearly, could be abandoned. Passengers arriv- 
ing at the airport would merely supply the 
ticket agent with their names and addresses, 
which would be immediately entered on the 
flight manifest. When more passengers turn 
up than the computer probability studies 
have predicted, as will certainly happen from 
time to time, or when seasonal or special 
events indicate a greater demand, aircraft 
from the reserve supply would be immedi- 
ately put in service—or where operationally 
feasible, a larger aircraft would be substi- 
tuted. 

With the hundreds of millions of dollars 
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saved by having fewer planes in the air, and 
communications and personnel expenses 
measurably reduced, the airlines could not 
only enjoy very substantial profits, but they 
could likely reduce fares to an extent that 
they could not only fill those portions of their 
fleets voluntarily grounded, but the moun- 
tains of giant aircraft they have on order. All 
parties stand to gain: the airlines, the manu- 
facturers and suppliers, the travelling and 
nontravelling public, and the country. 

In an era when costs and wages are rising 
steeply, the airlines are correctly claiming 
their costs are soaring, but they neglect to 
mention the anomaly of modern commercial 
aviation: the available seat cost per mile is 
now less than it has ever been. The case for 
higher fares is justified only in terms of 
rewarding the airlines for their past mistakes. 
Are the airlines to genuinely operate for the 
benefit of the widest possible public, or are 
they to pay them lip service while they make 
profits at 50 percent occupancy? 


HEALTH MESSAGE AND ITS SIMI- 
LARITY TO PELL BILL 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today the 
President has sent to Congress his pro- 
posals for improving the Nation’s health 
care system. I commend him for his ini- 
tiative and for the wide scope. of his 
proposals. 

In particular, Iam very much encour- 
aged that the President has decided to 
utilize my own basic approach to na- 
tional health care as the keystone of his 
own health proposals. 

In the last Congress I suggested a non- 
tax approach to national health care re- 
form. I proposed in my bill in the 91st 
Congress that employers provide em- 
ployees a minimum level of health bene- 
fits just as they provide employees a 
minimum wage. The President now has 
proposed a similar approach. 

In my bill I also proposed the develop- 
ment of community health corporations 
to encourage preventive medicine 
through group practice arrangements. 
The President in his message suggested 
he would encourage such an approach. 

The thrust of my own approach is to 
restructure, rather than refinance 
through new taxes, the private sector by 
attempting to balance the demand for 
health care services with a new means 
of supplying health care services. From 
the tone of the President’s message, it is 
evident that he shares this same philo- 
sophical approach, 


EXCEEDING THE BOUNDS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
February 10 I took occasion to express 
my admiration for the courage of Presi- 
dent Nixon in assisting the South Viet- 
namese invasion of Laos. At that time I 
offered the opinion that the war in Indo- 
china would have been greatly shortened 
if this vital action had been taken 7 
years ago. I also took note of the fact 
that the outcry of protest from antiwar 
units in this country was not all that the 
“doves” in our midst had hoped for. 

Now we find a member of the Senate’s 
antiwar faction, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), complaining 
over the fact that Americans are not 
complaining. In a speech delivered here 
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yesterday, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is reported to have said that he was 
disappointed and dismayed that Amer- 
icans had not protested more about the 
incursion in Laos. At the same time Sen- 
ator KENNepDy criticized bitterly the 
policy of Vietnamization which has per- 
mitted this country to withdraw many 
thousands of American fighting men 
from the scene of hostility. Mr. President, 
I might point out that whether you like 
the policy of Vietnamization or not, it is 
far superior to anything proposed by 
Senator Kennepy’s political party to fa- 
cilitate a gradual termination of Amer- 
ican participation in the Indochina war. 

Mr. President, I believe we live in 
strange times when a Member of the 
Senate of the United States actually com- 
plains publicly because the American 
people fail to protest hard enough 
against an official policy of the man they 
elected President to facilitate the end of 
the war, to quicken the return of Amer- 
ican fighting men, and to save American 
lives. 

I believe, as does President Nixon, that 
all is fair in politics when truth and ac- 
curacy are brought to bear upon the 
public policies of people with whom we 
disagree. But I for one believe that it is 
exceeding the bounds of fair politics for 
an elected official to urge protest and 
dissension over an Official policy of the 
Commander in Chief of this Nation. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY says that he believes “a 
gross step was taken in the invasion of 
Laos,” and that the action is in pursuit 
of a policy of violence. President Nixon 
and the vast majority of American peo- 
ple believe that it was a courageous step 
and a difficult step taken in the best in- 
terests of the Nation. 


ADMINISTRATION’S MINED AREA 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for printing in the Recorp the Mined 
Area Protection Act of 1971. This meas- 
ure is proposed by the administration 
as a part of the President's environmen- 
tal message of February 8, 1971. 

At the present time two other meas- 
ures relating to surface and strip mine 
protection and reclamation are pending 
before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. These measures will 
all receive active consideration in this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the executive communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior ac- 
companying the administration’s draft 
proposal together with a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S: — 

A bill to provide for the cooperation between 
the Federal government and the States 
with respect to environmental regulations 
for mining operations, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Mined Area Pro- 

tection Act of 1971”. 
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TITLE I 

Sec. 101. Derrnrrions.—For the purpose of 
this Act, the terms— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Interior; 

(b) “mining operations’ means (1) ac- 
tivities conducted on the surface of under- 
ground for the exploration for or extraction 
of minerals from their natural occurrences, 
including strip or auger mining, dredging, 
quarrying, in situ distillation or retorting 
and leaching; and (2) the cleaning, concen- 
trating, refining, or other processing or prep- 
aration (excluding smeltering) and loading 
for interstate commerce of crude minerals 
at or near the mine site. It does not include 
the extraction of minerals in a liquid or gase- 
ous state by means of wells or pipes unless 
the process includes in situ distillation or 
retorting; 

(c) “underground mining operations” 
means those mining operations carried out 
beneath the surface by means of shafts, tun- 
nels, or other underground mine openings 
and such use of the adjacent surface as is 
incidental thereto; 

(d) “surface mining operations’ means 
those mining operations carried out on the 
surface, including strip or auger mining, 
dredging, quarrying, and leaching, and activi- 
ties related thereto; 

(e) “mined area” means the surface and 
subsurface of an area in which mining 
operations are being or have been conducted 
including private ways and roads appurte- 
nant to any such area, land excavations, 
workings, refuse banks, tailings, spoil banks, 
and areas in which structures, facilities, 
equipment, machines, tools, or other mate- 
rials or property which result from, or are 
used in, mining operations are situated; 

(f) “operator of a mining operation” means 
an individual, society, joint stock company 
or a partnership, association, corporation, or 
other organization controlling or managing 
@ mining operation; 

(g) “State” means a State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and 
Guam; 

(h) “reclamation” means activity which is 
taken during and following a mining opera- 
tion to avoid or correct adverse environ- 
mental effects of mining operations. 

Sec. 102. Congressional Findings and Dec- 
larations. The Congress finds and declares— 

(a) that mining operations are essential 
activities affecting interstate commerce 
which contribute to the economic well-being, 
security and general welfare of the Nation; 

(b) that there are mining operations on 
public and private lands in the Nation which 
adversely affect the environment by destroy- 
ing or diminishing the availability of public 
and private land for commercial, industrial, 
recreational, agricultural, and forestry pur- 
poses, by causing erosion and landslides, 
by contributing to floods and the pollution 
of waters and air, by destroying fish and 
wildlife habitat and impairing natural 
beauty, by frustrating efforts to conserve 
soil, water and other natural resources, by 
destroying public and private property, and 
by creating hazards to life and property; 

(c) that the initial and principal continu- 
ing responsibility for developing and enforc- 
ing environmental regulations for mining 
operations should rest with the States; 

(d) that the cooperative effort established 
by this Act is necessary to the prevention 
and elimination of the adverse environmental 
effects of present and future mining opera- 
tions; and 

(e) that it is the purpose of this Act to 
encourage a nationwide effort to regulate 
mining operations to prevent or substan- 
tially reduce their adverse environmental 
effects, and to assist the States in carrying 
out programs for those purposes. 
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TITLE II ENVIRONMENTAL REGULATIONS 
FOR MINING OPERATIONS 

Sec. 201. State Environmental Regulations 
for Mining Operations. 

(a) Each State, after public hearings and 
within two years of the date of enactment of 
this Act, may submit to the Secretary for 
review and approval or disapproval in ac- 
cordance with this section State environ- 
mental regulations for mining operations on 
all lands within such State, except Federally- 
owned land or land held in trust by the 
United States for Indians. A State may at 
any time thereafter submit revisions to such 
regulations to the Secretary for review and 
approval or disapproval in accordance with 
this section. The Secretary shall approve the 
regulations or revision of such regulations 
submitted to him if in his Judgment: 

(1) the reguiations require that each op- 
erator of a mining operation obtain a permit 
from a State agency established to admin- 
ister the regulations, and file a mine reclama- 
tion plan describing the manner in which his 
reclamation activity will be conducted show- 
ing that such activity will be conducted in 
a manner consistent with the regulations; 

(2) the regulations contain requirements 
designed to insure that the mining opera- 
tion (i) will not result in a violation of ap- 
plicable water or air quality standards, (l1) 
will control or prevent erosion or flooding, 
release of toxic substances, accidental sub- 
sidence of mined areas or land or rock slides, 
underground, outcrop, or refuse bank fires, 
damage to fish or wildlife or their habitat, 
or public or private property, waste of min- 
eral resources, and hazards to public health 
and safety; 

(3) the regulations require reclamation of 
mined areas by revegetation, replacement of 
soil, or other means; that a reclamation plan 
be prepared and approved in advance of 
initiation or continuance of mining opera- 
tions, and that reclamation work be made 
an integral part of the mining operation and 
be completed within reasonably prescribed 
time limits; 

(4) the regulations require posting of per- 
formance bonds in amounts at all times suf- 
ficient to insure the reclamation of mined 
areas in the event that the regulations are 
not complied with or that reclamation is not 
completed in accordance with the reclama- 
tion plan; 

(5) the regulations provide for filing, up- 
dating, and permanent retention of engi- 
neering maps of all active surface and under- 
ground mining operations and of all inactive 
surface and underground mining operations 
for which engineering or other maps are 
available; 

(6) the regulations provide that regular 
reports will be made to the Secretary con- 
cerning the progress made by the State in 
carrying out the purposes of this title; 

(7) the regulations require regular mori- 
toring by the State agency of environmental 
changes in mined areas to assess the effec- 
tiveness of the environmental regulations 
for mining operations; 

(8) the regulations designate a single 
agency, or with the Secretary’s approval, an 
interstate organization upon which the re- 
sponsibility for administering and enforc- 
ing the regulations is conferred by the State 
which will insure full participation of those 
agencies responsible for air quality, water 
quality and other areas of environmental 
protection; 

(9) the State agency or interstate orga- 
nization responsible for the administration 
and enforcement of the regulations has vested 
in it the regulatory and other authorities 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act including, but not limited to, authority 
to prohibit mining operations where the 
area affected cannot be adequately reclaimed, 
to order cessation of mining operations, and 
to bring or request the bringing of civil 
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and criminal actions for violation of appli- 
cable laws and regulations; 

(10) the regulations were developed with 
full participation of all interested Federal 
departments and agencies, State agencies, 
local governments, and other interested 
bodies and groups; 

(11) the regulations provide for regular 
review and updating, and for public notice 
and an opportunity for public participation 
in their revision; 

(12) funding and manpower are or will 
be committed to the administration and en- 
forcement of the regulations sufficient to 
carry out the purposes of this title; 

(18) the regulations are authorized by 
law and will become effective no later than 
sixty days after approval by the Secretary; 

(14) training programs will be established, 
as necessary, for persons engaged in mining 
operations and in enforcement of environ- 
mental regulations; and 

(15) the regulations are compatible to 
the maximum extent practicable with ap- 
proved regulations of adjacent States. 

(b) The criteria set forth in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be further elaborated by 
the Secretary through guidelines which will 
be issued within 30 days after enactment of 
this act and revised periodically as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. Such guide- 
lines shall attempt to assure that State reg- 
ulations provide the operator of a mining 
operation sufficient flexibility to choose the 
most economically efficient means of meeting 
the requirements of section 201(a)(2) and 
Shall be based on consideration of: 

(1) the differences between the various 
States and regions; 

(2) the effectiveness and experience gained 
under present State mining reclamation reg- 
ulations and Federal regulations for Fed- 
eral lands; 

(3) the available technology for achiev- 
ing the requirements of section 201(a) (2); 

(4) a comparison of the costs and bene- 
fits of achieving alternative levels of the 
requirements of section 201(a) (2). 

(c) To advise the Secretary in develop- 
ing guidelines under subsection (b) of this 
section, there is established an Advisory 
Committee composed of representatives from 
the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and such 
other representatives as the Secretary may 
designate. 

(d) The Secretary shall not approve regu- 
lations submitted by a State pursuant to 
this section until he has solicited the views 
of Federal agencies principally interested in 
such regulations. In case of serious disagree- 
ment between any Federal agency and the 
State in the development of the regulations 
the Secretary shall seek to mediate the dif- 
ferences. The Secretary shall approve or re- 
ject the State regulations within 180 days 
after such regulations are filed. If no action 
is taken by the Secretary within the allotted 
time it shall be presumed, as a matter of 
law, that the State regulations are approved. 

(e) If the Secretary approves the regula- 
tions or revision thereof submitted to him 
by a State for approval, he shall conduct a 
continuing review and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the regulations and the ad- 
ministration and enforcement thereof. As a 
result of the evaluation and review the 
Secretary may determine that: 

(1) the State has failed to enforce the 
regulaticns adequately; 

(2) the State’s regulations require revision 
as a result of experience or the guidelines 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to section 
201(b) ; 

(3) the State has otherwise failed to com- 
ply with the purposes of this Act. 

Upon making such determination the Secre- 
tary shall notify the State and suggest ap- 
propriate action, remedies, or revisions to 
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the regulations affording the State an op- 
portunity for a hearing. If within a reason- 
able time, as determined by the Secretary, 
the State has not taken appropriate action 
as determined by the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary may withdraw his approval of the regu- 
lations, and issue regulations for such State 
under section 202 of this title. After with- 
drawal of his approval and pending the is- 
suance of regulations under section 202 the 
Secretary may administer and enforce the 
State regulations. Following the issuance 
of regulations under section 202 and while 
they are in effect the Secretary is authorized 
to administer and enforce such regulations 
within such State. 

Sec. 202. Federal Regulation of Mining 
Operations, 

(a) If, at the expiration of two years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, a State 
has failed to submit environmental regula- 
tions for mining operations, or has sub- 
mitted regulations which have been dis- 
approved and within such period has failed 
to submit revised regulations for approval, 
the Secretary shall promptly issue environ- 
mental regulations for mining operations 
within such State. The Federal regulations 
issued by the Secretary for a particular State 
shall meet the requirements of the prin- 
ciples set forth in subsection (a) of section 
201 of this Act. 

(b) Regulations under this section shall 
be issued pursuant to the Federal rule mak- 
ing procedure set forth in 5 U.S.C. 553. 

(c) The Secretary may from time to time re- 
vise such regulations in accordance with the 
procedure prescribed in 5 U.S.C. 553. 

Sec, 203. Where the Secretary administers 
and enforces the program for the State, or 
when the Secretary administers and enforces 
State regulations under section 201(e) of 
this title, he shall recover the full cost of ad- 
ministering and enforcing the program 
through the use of mining permit charges to 
be levied against mining operations within 
the State. 

Sec. 204. Termination of Federal regula- 
tions. If a State submits proposed State reg- 
ulations to the Secretary after Federal regu- 
lations have been issued pursuant to section 
202 of this title, and if the Secretary ap- 
proves such regulations, such Federal regula- 
tions shall cease to be applicable to the State 
at such time as the State regulations become 
effective. Such Federal regulations, as chang- 
ed or modified by the Secretary, shall again 
become effective if the Secretary subsequent- 
ly withdraws his approval of the State regu- 
lations pursuant to subsection (e) of section 
201 of this title. 

Sec. 205. Inspections and Investigations. 
The Secretary is authorized to make such in- 
spections and investigations of mining op- 
erations and mined areas as he considers nec- 
essary or appropriate to evaluate the admin- 
istration and enforcement of any State's 
regulations, or to develop or enforce Federal 
regulations, or otherwise to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and for such purposes 
authorized representatives of the Secretary 
shall have the right of entry to any mining 
operation and into any mined areas. In order 
to enforce the right of entry into a specific 
mining operation or mined area the Secre- 
tary may obtain a warrant from the appro- 
priate district court to authorize such entry. 

Sec. 206. Injunctions. At the request of 
the Secretary, the Attorney General may in- 
stitute a civil action in a district court of the 
United States or the highest court in a U.S. 
territory for an injunction or other appro- 
priate order (1) to prevent any operator of a 
mining operation from engaging in mining 
operations in violation of Federal regulations 
issued under section 202 of this title or State 
regulations which the Secretary is authorized 
to enforce under section 201(e) of this title; 
(2) to prevent an operator of a mining op- 
eration from placing in commerce the min- 
erals produced by a mining operation in vio- 
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lation of State regulatins approved under 
section 201 of this title; (3) to enforce a war- 
rant issued under section 205 of this title; or 
(4) to collect a penalty under section 207(a) 
of this title. The district court of the United 
States for the district in which such operator 
of a mining operation resides or is doing busi- 
ness shall have jurisdiction to issue such in- 
junction or order. 

Sec. 207. Penalties. (a) If any person fails 
to comply with any regulation issued under 
section 202 of this title for a period of fifteen 
days after notice of such failure, the Sec- 
retary may order cessation of such person’s 
mining operations and such person shall be 
liable for a civil penalty of not more than 
$1,000 for each day of continuance of such 
failure after said fifteen days. 

(b) Any person who knowingly violates any 
regulation issued pursuant to section 202 
of this title shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $10,000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both, 

(c) The penalties prescribed in this section 
shall be in addition to any other remedies 
afforded by this title or by any other law or 
regulation. 

Sec. 208. Research. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to conduct or promote research, or 
training programs to carry out the purposes 
of this title. In so doing, the Secretary may 
enter into contracts with institutions, agen- 
cies, organizations, or individuals and make 
grants to non-profit organizations and col- 
lect and make available information result- 
ing therefrom. 

Sec. 209. Grants. (a) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to make a grant to any State for the 
purpose of assisting such State in develop- 
ing, administering and enforcing environ- 
mental regulations under this title provided 
that such grants do not exceed 80 per centum 
of the program development costs incurred 
during the year preceding approval by the 
Secretary and do not exceed 60 per centum of 
the total costs Incurred during the first year 
following approval, 45 per centum during the 
second year following approval, 30 per cen- 
tum during the third year following approval 
and 15 per centum during the fourth year 
following approval, at which time the Federal 
grants shall cease. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with and provide non-financial as- 
sistance to any State for the purpose of as- 
sisting it in the administration and enforce- 
ment of its regulations. Such cooperation 
and assistance may include: 

(1) technical assistance and training, in- 
cluding provision of necessary curricular and 
instructional materials, in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the State regula- 
tions or program; or 

(2) assistance in preparing and maintain- 
ing a continuing inventory of mining op- 
erations and mined areas in such State for 
the purposes of evaluating the effective- 
ness of its environmental regulations for 
mining operations programs and identifying 
current and future needs of the State's ac- 
tivities under this Act. 

Sec. 210. In extending technical assistance 
to States under section 209 and in the en- 
forcement of regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary under section 202 concerning matters 
relating to the reclamation of areas affected 
by surface mining, the Secretary may utilize 
the services of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and may transfer funds to cover the cost 
thereof. 

Sec. 211. Rules and Regulations, The Secre- 
tary is authorized to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as he considers necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 212. Authorization of Appropriations. 
There is authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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TITLE IN 

Sec. 301. (a) The heads of all Federal de- 
partments or agencies which have jurisdic- 
tion over land on which mining operations 
are permitted are authorized to promulgate 
environmental regulations to govern such 
mining operations. Such department or 
agency heads shall issue regulations to assure 
at least the same degree of environmental 
protection and reclamation on lands under 
their jurisdiction as is required by any law 
and regulation established under an approved 
State program for the State in which such 
land is situated. Each Federal department 
and agency shall cooperate with the Secre- 
tary and the States, to the greatest extent 
practicable, in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act or in any State 
regulations approved pursuant to it shall be 
construed to conflict with any of the follow- 
ing Acts or with any rule or regulation 
promulgated thereunder: 

(1) the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Act (80 Stat. 772; 30 U.S.C. 721- 
740); 

(2) the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 742); 

(3) the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended (79 Stat. 903, 33 U.S.C. 1151- 
1175), the State laws enacted pursuant 
thereto, or other Federal laws relating to 
preservation of water quality; 

(4) the Clean Air Act, as amended (79 
Stat. 992; 42 U.S.C. 1857); and 

(5) the Solid Waste Disposal Act, as 
amended (79 Stat. 997; 42 U.S.C. 3251). 

Sec. 302. Separability. If any provision of 
this Act or the applicability thereof to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid the 
remainder of this Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

U:S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., February 10, 1971. 
Hon. SPRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESENT: Enclosed is a draft uf 
a proposed bill “To provide for the coopera- 
tion between the Federal government and the 
States with respect to environmental regula- 
tions for mining operations, and for other 
purposes.” 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion and we recommend that it be enacted. 

This legislative proposal was referred to in 
that part of President Nixon’s environmental 
message dealing with environmental regula- 
tions for mining operations which was sub- 
mitted to the Congress on February 8, 1971. 

The adverse environmental effects that can 
result from mining operations has been a 
subject of growing national concern in re- 
cent years. The ever-increasing demand for 
minerals coupled with dramatic develop- 
ments in our ability to recover them has led 
to an increase in mining activity, particularly 
surface mining. 

These activities are an important part of 
the American economy and will continue to 
be. But we are coming to realize that théy 
may contain hidden costs in terms of en- 
vironmental deterioration that do not appear 
in the market transaction of the commodity. 

Recent studies and investigations in the 
past 5 years documented some of the adverse 
environmental effects that may result from 
surface mining. Over 3.2 million acres of land 
had been disturbed by surface mining, with 
approximately 150,000 acres being added an- 
nually. By 1980, if this trend continues un- 
checked, 5 million acres will have been af- 
fected by mining activity, an area roughly 
the size of the State of New Jersey. 

Underground mines also pose a serious 
threat to the environment. Like surface 
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mines, underground mines can produce un- 
sightly spoil heaps which disfigure the coun- 
tryside and contribute to water pollution. 
Mine fires and unintentional subsidence are 
also major problems associated with under- 
ground mines in some areas. 

In varying degrees State legislatures and 
mining companies have responded to the 
problem with the result that much land 
is being reclaimed by the mining industry 
as a part of the mining operation. Twenty- 
two States have laws regulating some as- 
pects of surface or underground mining. This 
effort, however, suffers from lack of uni- 
formity and lack of unanimity. 

There are two distinct problems involved 
in meeting the challenge which mining oper- 
ations can present to the environment: 

(1) requiring ongoing and future mining 
activities to be conducted in a way as to 
minimize the environmental impact, and 

(2) healing the wounds that have been 
inflicted by past mining operations. 

The proposed bill deals only with the first 
problem, the solution to which is largely a 
matter of developing regulations which will 
require environmental considerations to be 
built into the mining operation. An inte- 
gral part of this effort will be research pro- 
grams promoted by the Secretary of the 
Interior with Federal funds. 

The proposed bill recognizes that the ini- 
tial responsibility for developing and en- 
forcing regulations should rest with the 
States. It also recognizes, however, that the 
effort must be nationwide and based, to the 
fullest extent possible, on national stand- 
ards, so that industry will be placed on an 
equal footing in every State. 

The proposed bill therefore gives the States 
the opportunity to develop and submit regu- 
lations for approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior in accordance with certain specific 
criteria set forth in the bill. 

If a State fails to develop an acceptable 
program within two years after enactment, 
the proposed bill authorizes the Secretary 
to promulgate regulations for mining oper- 
ations within the State. 

The problem of healing damage inflicted 
in the past is more complicated. Typically, 
the party responsible is not available for 
legal action to require him to repair the 

he has caused. Consequently the 
solution is largely a matter of spending tax- 
payers dollars. In order to justify a massive 
Federal grant program to clean up past 
mined-areas, a detailed cost-benefit analysis 
must be undertaken to assure that this 
problem deserves top priority among the 
great number of other environmental prob- 
lems the solution to which requires Federal 
funds. The tools for such an analysis are in 
the formative stages. Until they have been 
further refined, it is felt that a restoration 
rogram is premature, 
x A section-by-section analysis of the bill is 
enclosed. 

This legislation is long overdue. The longer 
it is put off, the larger the ultimate cost 
will be. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. Morton, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

To provide for the cooperation between the 
Federal government and the States with re- 
spect to environmental regulations for min- 
ing operations, and for other purposes. 

TITLE I 

Section 101—contains definitions. “Mining 
operations” includes surface and under- 
ground mining but excludes extraction of 
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minerals in a liquid or gaseous state through 
pipes. “Reclamation” means environmental 
protection built into mining operations. 

Section 102—contains Congressional find- 
ings and declarations and states specifically 
that mining operations affect interstate com- 
merce but that the initial and principal con- 
tinuing responsibility for regulating them 
rests with the States. 


TITLE it 


Section 201—permits each State to submit 
for approval by the Secretary of the Interior 
environmental regulations for mining oper- 
ations. Such regulations must cover all land 
within the State except Federally-owned land 
or land held in trust for Indians. The section 
contains criteria for secretarial approval, in- 
cluding provision that the regulations con- 
tain requirements designed to insure com- 
pliance with air or water quality standards 
and control or prevention of other specific 
types of environmental damage. The section 
sets up an Advisory Committee to establish 
guidelines further elaborating upon the cri- 
teria. The section allows the Secretary to 
withdraw his approval of State regulations if 
he finds that the State has failed to enforce 
the regulations adequately or otherwise failed 
to comply with the purposes of the Act. 

Section 202—provides that if, after two 
years from the date of enactment of this 
Act, a State has failed to submit regula- 
tions to the Secretary for approval, the Sec- 
retary shall issue regulations for mining op- 
erations within that State. 

Section 203—provides that, when the Sec- 
retary administers and enforces the program 
for a State, he shall recover the cost of so 
doing through permit charges levied on the 
mining operations within that State. 

Section 204—provides that Federal reg- 
ulations issued under section 202 shall cease 
to apply whenever the Secretary approves 
regulations submitted to him by the State. 

Section 205—authorizes the Secretary to 
make inspections of mining operations in 
carrying out his responsibilties under the 
Act. 

Section 206—authorizes the Attorney 
General to institute a civil action in the 
Federal district court to enforce Federal 
regulations, and to enforce certain other 
provisions of the Act. 

Section 207—prescribes penalties for viola- 
tion of Federal regulations. 

Section 208—authorizes the Secretary to 
conduct research or training programs to 
carry out the purposes of title II. 

Section 209—authorizes the Secretary to 
make grants to States to cover 80% of the 
cost of developing the regulations during 
the year prior to approval and to cover the 
following portion of the administering and 
enforcing costs for the four years following 
approval; 60% the first year, 45% the sec- 
ond year, 30% the third year and 15% the 
fourth year. The section also authorizes the 
Secretary to provide technical assistance to 
the States. 

Section 210—authorizes the Secretary to 
utilize the services of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in extending technical assistance to 
the States. 

Section 211—authorizes the Secretary to 
promulgate rules and regulations. 

Section 212—authorizes appropriations as 
necessary. 

TITLE III 


Section 301—authorizes heads of Federal 
agencies to issue environmental regulations 
governing mining operations on lands under 
their jurisdiction. It directs such agency 
heads to require at least the same degree of 
environmental protection and regulation as 
is required by the State on other lands with- 
in the State. The section also provides that 
the Act shall not conflict with certain other 
Federal laws. 

Section 302—provides for the separation 
of any provisions of the Act held invalid. 
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ACTION LONG OVERDUE ON THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the preparation of the various drafts 
of the Genocide Convention, active sup- 
port was given by the United States. In- 
deed, it was largely through the efforts 
of the United States that the convention 
was completed in 1948 and adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 9 of 
that year. 

At that time the position of the United 
States on the Genocide Convention was 
clearly set forth in a speech made to the 
General Assembly by the then Assistant 
Secretary of State Ernest Gross: 

It seems to the United States delegation 
that, in a world beset by many problems and 
great difficulties, we should proceed with 
this Convention before the recent memory 
of horrifying genocidal acts has faded from 
the minds of conscience of men. Positive ac- 
tion must be taken now. My government is 
eager to see a genocidal convention adopted 
at this session of the General Assembly and 
Signed by all member states before we quit 
our labors here. 


The General Assembly responded by 
unanimously adopting the convention 
with 55 nations voting, the other three 
being absent. 

In June 1949, President Truman sub- 
mitted the Genocide Convention to the 
Senate with an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. In January 1950 a special Geno- 
cide Subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of the late Senator Brian McMahon 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee conducted public hearings. Lead- 
ers of more than 50 important organiza- 


tions, representing millions of citizens, 
appeared before it to urge early ratifica- 
tion. On behalf of the State Department, 
Dean Rusk offered reassurance as to the 
possible effect of the convention on the 
domestic concerns of the United States. 
Mr. Rusk said: 


In terms of practical application through- 
out the United States, genocide means the 
commission of such acts as killing members 
of a specified group and thus destroying a 
substantial portion of that group, as part of 
a plan to destroy the whole group within the 
territory of the United States. It can thus be 
readily seen that genocide, as defined in the 
Convention, has never occurred in the United 
States, and is not likely to occur in the 
future. 


In its report to the full Committee on 
Foreign Relations following these exten- 
sive hearings, the special subcommittee 
recommended ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention, urging the inclusion of 
four reservations. However, months, then 
years, elapsed and the convention did not 
get out of committee. 

In 1970 a major step toward U.S. rati- 
fication of this convention was taken by 
the President who called for Senate ap- 
proval of the United Nations Genocide 
Convention. In a special message to the 
Senate on February 19, 1970, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

I believe we should delay no longer in tak- 
ing the final convincing step which would re- 
affirm that the United States remains as 


strongly opposed to the crime of genocide 
as ever. 


The President endorsed the recom- 
mendations of Secretary of State Wil- 
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liam Rogers and concurred with the 
judgment of Attorney General Mitchell 
that there are no constitutional obstacles 
to U.S. ratification and that ratification 
at this time would serve the national 
interest. 

President Nixon further stressed that 
Senate action “will demonstrate un- 
equivocably our country’s desire to par- 
ticipate in the building international 
order based on law and justice.” 

A principal obstacle to ratification of 
the convention was eliminated in 1970 by 
the positive recommendations of all the 
relevant divisions of the American Bar 
Association, including the section on in- 
dividual rights and responsibilities, the 
standing committee on world order 
through law, and the section on inter- 
national and comparative law. In con- 
trast to past years when there was little 
support for the convention, at a meeting 
of the ABA House of Delegates in Febru- 
ary 1970, nearly half the members en- 
dorsed ratification. 

Senate Hearings on the Genocide Con- 
vention were held on April 24 and 27 
and May 22 of last year under the chair- 
manship of Senator CHURCH. 

A major step toward ratification was 
taken when the subcommittee reported 
the convention favorably to the full com- 
mittee. The full committee reported fa- 
vorably by a vote of 7 to 3. 

The Genocide Convention has become 
the most widely ratified United Nations 
agreement with the exception of the U.N. 
Charter itself. Seventy-five countries 
have adopted it thus far. The United 
Kingdom became the 75th party to the 
Convention on Genocide on January 30, 
1970, when its instruments of accession 
was received by the United Nations Office 
of Legal Affairs. 

The failure of this Nation to ratify the 
Genocide Convention is unjustified. If we 
are to safeguard human rights and free- 
dom, we must ratify this Convention. I 
sincerely urge the Senate to do so. 


ARIZONA AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
funny thing happened to the great State 
of Arizona on its way to affluence and 
prosperity the other day. 

It seems that an organization called 
the Citizens Conference on State Legis- 
latures has ranked the legislative body 
of my State 43d in a Nation of 50 States. 

At the same time the Pennsylvania 
Legislature was ranked 21st and thereby 
hangs an interesting story of comparison. 

You see, Mr. President, Arizona is 
financially solvent and in no danger 
of running out of operating funds—a 
condition that the State legislature 
played a major role in bringing about. 
On the other hand Pennsylvania, which 
ranks so far ahead of Arizona in the 
view of Citizens Conference, is flat broke 
and will be unable to meet its financial 
obligations by the end of February. This 
assessment of conditions in the Keystone 
State is not mine. It was outlined in a 
statement from the office of Goy. Milton 
Shapp, of Pennsylvania, a few weeks ago. 

This interesting situation has led Gov- 
ernor Williams, of Arizona, to make some 
pungent remarks and the Arizona Re- 
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public newspaper to publish an interest- 
ing editorial. Entitled “Smart But Poor,” 
the editorial concludes with these words: 

Arizona’s Legislature may not be smart, 
and it certainly does not represent a rich 
State, but its fiscal policies have not set it 
on the road to the poor house. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Feb. 9, 1971] 
SMART Bur Poor 


“If you’re so smart,” runs a standard 
American retort, “why aren’t you rich?” 

This question was propounded, in effect at 
least, by Governor Williams when he com- 
mented on Arizona’s place—43rd in the na- 
tion—in a ranking of state legislatures re- 
leased by the Citizens’ Conference on State 
Legislatures. 

Noting that the Pennsylvania legislature 
was ranked 21st among the 50 in this coun- 
try, Governor Williams quoted from a state- 
ment from the office of the governor of Penn- 
sylvania admitting that his state would 
be out of money and unable to meet some 
of its obligations by the end of February. 

In contrast, said Governor Williams, Ari- 
zona is financially solvent and in no danger 
of running out of operating funds. 

One reason for Arizona's comparative af- 
fluence is the constitutional provision 
against the state’s going into debt. During 
the last Democratic state administration a 
major drive was launched to allow the state 
to issue $100 million worth of bonds for vari- 
ous public purposes, The proposal was sound- 
ly defeated at the polls. 

In the view of some, this was a regressive 
step by Arizona taxpayers. But it had much 
to do with keeping the state in a sound fi- 
nancial position. Had the bonds been au- 
thorized, the money probably would have 
been spent by now. And a large part of cur- 
rent income would now be going to pay off 
the bonds. 

In sharp contrast, Pennsylvania does bond 
itself for public buildings, etc. Yet, unless it 
boosts its taxes or gets a windfall from 
President Nixon’s revenue-sharing program, 
the Keystone State will be tottering on the 
edge of bankruptcy in three weeks. 

Arizona's legislature may not be smart, and 
it certainly doesn’t represent a rich state, 
but its fiscal policies haven't set it on the 
road to the poor house. 


AMENDMENT OF LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND ACT OF 1964 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, ALLotr) and myself, I submit for 
printing in the Record a bill to amend 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1964, as amended. 

The proposed legislation was sub- 
mitted and recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and was referred 
to in that part of President Nixon’s en- 
vironmental message dealing with the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
which was submitted to Congress on 
February 8, 1971. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Interior 
accompanying this draft proposal and 
an analysis of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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8. — 

A bill to amend the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 

1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended (16 U.S.C. 

4601-4 et seq.), is further amended as 

follows: 

(a) In the title of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 and in sub- 
sections 1(b), 5(a), 5(d), and 5(f), after the 
word “outdoor” wherever it appears insert 
“and other”. 

(b) In the first sentence of subsection 
5(b), delete paragraphs numbered (1) and 
(2) and substitute the following: 

“(1) 20 per centum shall be apportioned 
equally among the several States; 

“(2) 75 per centum shall be apportioned 
on the basis of need to individual States by 
the Secretary in such amounts as in his 
judgment will best accomplish the purposes 
of this Act. The determination of need shall 
include, among other things, consideration 
of population density and urban concentra- 
tion within individual States as well as a 
consideration of the Federal resources and 
programs in the particular State; and 

“(3) 5 per centum shall be made available 
to individual States to meet special or emerg- 
ency needs, as determined by the Secretary.” 

(c) In the third sentence of subsection 
5(b), delete “7” and substitute “10”; at the 
end of the fifth sentence of said subsection, 
change the period to a comma and add “with- 
out regard to the 10 per centum limitation 
to an individual State specified in this sub- 
section.”; and delete the last sentence of said 
subsection. 

(d) In subsection 5(d), delete paragraph 
numbered (2) and substitute the following: 

“(2) an evaluation of the present and fu- 
ture demand for and supply of outdoor recre- 
ation resources and facilities in the States;’’ 

(e) In subsection 5(e) delete the para- 
graph numbered (2) and substitute the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“(2) DEvVELOPMENT.—For development of 
basic outdoor recreation facilities to serve 
the general public, including the develop- 
ment of Federal lands under lease to States 
for terms of twenty-five years or more. Not 
more than 25 per centum of the total amount 
allocated to a State in any one year may be 
approved by the Secretary for the develop- 
ment of indoor recreation facilities within 
areas where the unavailability of land or cli- 
matic conditions provide nc other feasible or 
prudent alternative to serve identified unmet 
demands for recreation resources.” 

(f) After the third paragraph of subsection 
5(f) of the existing law, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“The Secretary shall annually review each 
State’s program to implement the statewide 
outdoor recreation plan and shall withhold 
payments to any State until he is satisfied 
that the State has taken appropriate action 
(1) toward insuring that new recreation 
areas and facilities are being located to 
satisfy the highest priority unmet demands 
for recreation, especially in and near cities, 
particularly with respect to the resources 
that have been acquired or developed with 
funds apportioned to the State under section 
5(b) (2) of this Act; (2) to consider preser- 
vation of small natural areas, especially near 
cities; (3) to consider preservation of scenic 
areas through the acquisition of development 
rights, scenic easements, and other less-than- 
fee interests in lands or waters; and (4) to 
provide for appropriate multiple use of exist- 
ing public lands, waters, and facilities, to 
help satisfy unmet demands for recreation 
resources.” 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended.” 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

This legislative proposal was referred to 
in that part of President Nixon’s environ- 
mental message dealing with the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund which was sub- 
mitted to the Congress on February 8, 1971. 

The proposed legislation will accomplish 
several reforms in the administration of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness of the 
expenditures in providing public recreation 
opportunities and open spaces where the 
unmet demands are greatest. The formula for 
apportionment of assistance among the 
States would be altered to give increased 
emphasis to the demands for additional rec- 
reation opportunities and open spaces in and 
near heavily populated urban areas, The Sec- 
retary of the Interior will be given added 
authority to review State implementation 
plans in order to assure compliance with 
this goal. 

The bill will also authorize a State to use 
up to 25% of its total annual allocation to 
develop indoor recreation facilities within 
areas where the unavailability of land or 
climatic conditions provide no other feasible 
or prudent alternative to serve identified 
unmet demands for recreation resources. 

These amendments are recommended as a 
part of the President’s program which he 
mentioned in his State of the Union Message 
on January 22, 1971, as follows: 

“And not only to meet today’s needs but 
to anticipate those of tomorrow, I will put 
forward the most extensive program ever 
proposed by a President of the United States 
to expand the Nation’s parks, recreation 
areas, open spaces, in a way that truly brings 
parks to the people where the people are. For 
only if we leave a legacy of parks will the 
next generation have parks to enjoy.” 

A detailed analysis of this draft bill is 
enclosed. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ANALYSIS OF DRAFT BILL 


Subsection (a) would remove the require- 
ment in the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act that financial assistance to the 
States for recreation planning, acquisition, 
or development be for outdoor facilities only. 

Subsection (b) would change the existing 
formula for apportioning Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Moneys to the States. At 
present 60 percent of such moneys is appor- 
tioned on the basis of need, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interlor in accord- 
ance with certain prescribed considerations. 
One such consideration is the proportion 
which the population of each State bears to 
the total population of the United States. 

The proposed apportionment in subsection 
(b) is based upon the following formula: 

1. 20 percent on an equal basis; 

2. 75 percent on the basis of need as de- 
termined by the Secretary; and 

3. 5 percent on the basis of special or 
emergency needs as determined by the Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection (c) would change the present 
annual limitation on the total apportion- 
ment of Fund moneys to an individual State 
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from 7 to 10 per centum of the total amount 
allocated under paragraphs (1) and (2) to 
the several States, and would provide that 
if such apportionment has not been paid or 
obligated within a prescribed period it will 
be reapportioned on the basis of need as de- 
termined by the Secretary without regard to 
the 10 per centum limitation. In addition, 
the subsection would delete the provision 
under which the populations of the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa are included 
in the population computation of the United 
States since under subsection (b) such a 
computation would no longer be made. 

Subsection (d) modified one of the exist- 
ing requirements of State comprehensive 
recreation plans which must be approved 
by the Secretary before financial assistance 
may be given to the States for acquisition or 
development projects. The subsection re- 
quires such plans to contain an evaluation 
of present and future demands for and sup- 
ply of outdoor recreation resources and facil- 
ities in the States, 

Subsection (e) would permit a State to 
use up to 25 percent of its total annual allo- 
cation to develop indoor recreation facilities 
in those areas where the unavailability of 
land or climatic conditions provide no feasi- 
ble or prudent alternative to serve identified 
unmet demands for recreation resources. 

Subsection (f) would require that the 
Secretary withhold payments to States until 
he is satisfied that they have taken appro- 
priate action to ensure, consider, or provide 
for certain items listed in said subsection. 


CAMPAIGN COSTS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, last year 
Congress passed piecemeal legislation to 
cut down the cost of campaigning for 
political office. 

President Nixon very wisely vetoed the 
bill which was limited to radio and tele- 
vision campaigning. 

It is obvious that the cost of campaign- 
ing for public office is completely out of 
hand. We must put some restrictions on 
it. But these restrictions must be com- 
prehensive and they must be fair. 

Leaders of the broadcast industry and 
of the press are deeply concerned, of 
course, and are offering some thoughts 
that are very worthwhile. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
brief editorials which were broadcast by 
KOOL Radio Television in Phoenix, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


CONTROL POLITICIANS, Nor MEDIA 


There is little doubt but that there will 
be introduced in this session of Congress a 
bill, or more likely a number of bills, de- 
signed to control the costs of campaigning 
for public office. 

A bill to just control the amount spent 
on radio and television campaigning was in- 
troduced, passed by Congress, and vetoed 
by President Nixon last year. 

It is important that if indeed any law is 
necessary, such a law or laws place controls 
on all forms of campaign expense and that 
the control is on the politicians, not on the 
media, 

Further, it is important, especially to the 
politician, that the controls not be broken 
down into how much can be spent in each 
media, but how much can be spent over-all 
so that the candidate can himself choose 
what he believes to be the most effective 
method of presenting himself to the voters. 
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If the Congress would then repeal the dis- 
criminatory Section 315 from the rules and 
regulations enforced by the FCC on broad- 
casting, we could properly report the con- 
duct of political campaigns. 


LOWEST RATES IN ALL MEDIA 


There is no question but that we need 
some reforms in our election procedures. It 
costs too much money to campaign for polit- 
ical office. 

Because such large amounts of money are 
necessary, a candidate must either be him- 
self wealthy, or he must make too many deals 
with large contributors for the public good. 

To improve our election procedures, five 
things should be done. The Congress should 
limit campaign expenses to a reasonable 
over-all amount, permitting the candidate 
himself to determine how to spend the cam- 
paign fund, 

All advertising media, including newspap- 
ers and billboards, should be required to sell 
political advertising at the lowest rate avail- 
able to any commercial advertiser for com- 
parable timė or space, a practice that is now 
observed only by radio and television. 

The so-called equal time provision of the 
Communications Act regulating broadcast- 
ing should be repealed so that election cam- 
paigns can be properly reported by the broad- 
cast press. We believe election campaigns 
are too long and should be, by law, short- 
ened, Then, declare Election Day a national 
24 hour holiday, with all polls opening 
simultaneously, and closing simultaneously, 
24 hours later, so that early reporting of elec- 
tion returns cannot possibly influence voting 
in western states. 


MILLARD CASS 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 30 of this year the Federal Govern- 
ment lost one of its most valuable and 
dedicated employees when Millard Cass, 
the Deputy Under Secretary of Labor, 
left the Federal service after 30 years. 

As Deputy Under Secretary since 1955, 
Millard assisted the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary in directing and coordi- 
nating the programs and the operations 
of the Department of Labor. Mr. Cass 
also served as the Secretary’s liaison with 
the 50 State Governors. 

His contributions have been recognized 
on several occasions in the past. He has 
been awarded the Rockefeller Public 
Service Award, 1966, and the National 
Civil Service League Career Service 
Award, 1969. He has also received the 
Arthur S. Flemming Award for outstand- 
ing young men in the Federal Govern- 
ment, 1955, and the Department of 
Tanay Distinguished Service Award, 
1 A 

Millard has served as Deputy Under 
Secretary since 1955, when he was ap- 
pointed to that position by the late Sec- 
retary of Labor James Mitchell. Prior to 
this he had served in that Department 
and throughout the Federal Government 
in a variety of posts including Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, with 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
as an attorney with Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Before entering the 
Federal service in 1941, Millard was in 
the private practice of law in Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

I am sure that Millard Cass’ career in 
the Federal service has been both chal- 
lenging and rewarding. But too often the 
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accomplishments of men like Millard 
Cass go unnoticed. 

Since my entrance into Congress in 
1965, Millard Cass has never ceased to 
be a source of wise counsel and keen 
information to both me and my staff. I 
have always valued him both as a friend 
and as a counselor. 

I am sure that many tributes will be 
made to his career, as they ought to be; 
but in the final analysis men like Mil- 
lard Cass are hard to find and even 
harder to replace. No tribute can ever 
make up for what the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Labor Department lose in 
terms of experience, counsel, and judg- 
ment. 

It is my hope that in whatever Millard 
undertakes upon his resignation, he will 
meet with the same success that he has 
had while serving his country for the 
last three decades. 


THE U.S. MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, earlier this 
month, on February 2, 1971, Andrew E. 
Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Maritime Affairs, spoke be- 
fore the Port of Washington, D.C., Pro- 
peller Club luncheon meeting. I invite 
the attention of the Senate to his re- 
marks and ask unanimous consent that 
his speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY A. E. GIBSON 


I very much appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to you today. A little over a year ago 
I had the pleasure of addressing your or- 
ganization in this same room and much has 
happened to the U.S. maritime industry in 
the interim. Much that is good—and a few 
things we could have done without. 

Last year at this time the legislation en- 
compassing President Nixon’s maritime pro- 
gram had just been submitted to the Con- 
gress. The extensive hearings—during which 
some 60 witnesses were to testify—were about 
to begin. 

I believe that the prevailing attitude of 
the audience I addressed a year ago could 
be characterized as one of guarded optimism. 
Most, I am sure, hoped that some improve- 
ments would accrue to the industry from the 
legislative program that the Administration 
had just presented, but few, I suspect, could 
have anticipated that the total package that 
the President requested would emerge vir- 
tually unscathed and in some instances— 
strengthened. 

This program has to validate once again 
the adage that “nothing can stand in the 
way of an idea whose time is come.” The Ad- 
ministration recognized this, as did the Con- 
gress and many others that are here today. 

Last October President Nixon signed into 
law the Merchant Marine Act of 1970. In so 
doing he provided the maritime industry 
with the opportunity to rebuild our aging 
merchant fleet, improve the competitiveness 
of our ship-building industry, and restore 
the United States to the rank of a first-class 
maritime nation. 

It is particularly appropriate in these sur- 
roundings that we acknowledge the enor- 
mous support the Congress extended to the 
Administration's efforts to develop a program 
to correct our critical maritime deficiencies. 

The two Committees concerned with this 
Nation’s maritime affairs—the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and 
the Senate Commerce Subcommittee on the 
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Merchant Marine—are both comprised of 
extremely capable and dedicated legislators. 
The dogged perseverance over the years of 
these Committees in refusing to write off the 
U.S. merchant marine deserves the gratitude 
of all associated with the industry. 

In fact, if I were to compile an inventory 
of this Nation’s maritime resources, these 
two Committees would be placed at the top 
of the column. They had the patience and 
wisdom to recognize that a day would come 
when the traditionally fragmented and divi- 
sive segments of the industry would begin 
to put aside their parochial viewpoints in 
the interest of developing a sound future. 

Certainly, these Committees, whose con- 
cern over the plight of our merchant marine 
transcends party affiliation, have been models 
of the cooperative approach to common ob- 
jectives, that our maritime industry must 
emulate. 

Those of us in the Maritime Administra- 
tion who were involved in formulating the 
legislative provisions of the President’s pro- 
gram are deeply grateful for the counsel and 
advice we received from the members of these 
Committees—on both sides of the political 
aisle. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
acknowledging the effective efforts of the 
ranking members of these Committees. Con- 
gressmen Garmatz and Mailliard in the 
House and Senators Long and Griffin on the 
Senate Subcommittee all warrant particular 
appreciation. 

Because of the efforts of these members of 
the Congress and scores of others who worked 
with equal dedication, the enabling legisla- 
tion received nearly unanimous approval 
when it came up for floor action in the House 
and the Senate. This overwhelming endorse- 
ment is indicative of the strong commitment 
the Congress has given the President and the 
American Merchant Marine. 

Having expressed my appreciation and 
that of the Administration for the tremen- 
dous assistance of the Congress in the pas- 
sage of the Merchant Marine Act of 1970, I 
would like to go on to consider what this 
Nation might expect as the result of this 
legislation. 

It has been said that the longest journey 
begins with the first step. We have taken that 
first step and we are on the way to our objec- 
tive. However, we have still a long way to go 
and this is no time to relax or rest on our 
oars, 

The President, when he submitted his 
Maritime Message to the Congress, recog- 
nized that one of the obstacles to the ful- 
fillment of his program was the chronic in- 
stability of labor-management relations that 
had characterized this industry in the past. 
He made it a point to warn that the up- 
grading of our merchant marine would ulti- 
mately depend on the ability of labor and 
Management to settle their differences with- 
out costly strikes and work stoppages. 

Said the President: 

“Past government policies and industry at- 
titudes have not been conducive to coopera- 
tion between labor and management. Our 
program will help to improve this situation 
by ending the uncertainty that has charac- 
terized our past maritime policy. Labor and 
management must now use this opportunity 
to find ways of resolving their differences 
without halting shipping operations. If the 
desired expansion of merchant shipping is to 
be achieved, the disruptive work stoppages 
of the past must not be repeated.” 

Congresswoman Leonor Sullivan, during 
the hearing, made it clear that she shares 
the concern of the President and that labor- 
management stability is absolutely essential 
if the new program is to succeed. At one 
point, during my appearance before the 
Committee, she said: 

“I think we have seen more and more 
stoppage of using U.S.-flag ships, the use of 
foreign lines, because of the sudden strikes 
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and the uncertainty of cargo being shipped 
on schedule.” 

And she went on to say: 

“If we can’t get these (U.S.-flag) ships to 
run as well as the (foreign-flag) ships that 
carry the cargo produced here in the United 
States, I don’t see any hope for an expanded 
maritime program.” 

In reply I had to agree with her premise 
but said that as a result of my talks with 
& number of labor leaders, I was encouraged 
by their recognition of the need to avoid 
future disruptive work stoppages. 

It has been suggested that the Adminis- 
tration is reconsidering its commitment to 
the program because of recent events which 
disrupted the maiden voyage of the LASH 
ITALIA. That is plain nonsense and indi- 
cates a fundamental lack of understanding 
of the program itself. This is a conditional 
program, It is an “opportunity” with a very 
definite “challenge.” The Government is 
called on to make its subsidy payment only 
after the private capital has been committed 
in the amount that would be required to 
build the ship in a foreign yard. 

During the hearings in the Senate, a vice 
president of a prominent New York bank 
stressed that labor stability was a major 
factor influencing the approval of any in- 
vestment. He observed that: 

“Labor relations must be stable enough to 
allow a lender reasonably accurate profit pro- 
jections on which to base his decision. Many 
analysts are loath to spend the time neces- 
sary to explore an industry that appears, on 
the surface, to be complicated at best, and at 
worst, unstable.” 

In previous legislative proposals it was 
suggested that certain compulsory features 
be included for the settlement of labor- 
management disputes. Such suggestions were 
again forwarded during the formulation of 
this legislation, These proposals, however 
well-meaning, we rejected—for it is my con- 
sidered judgment that it is impossible to 
legislate common sense. If one’s instincts 
for self preservation do not clearly tell him 
that the constant resort to jungle tactics for 
the settlement of disputes is suicidal, then 
no law, no matter how well drafted, will do 


As this audience is well aware, the suc- 
cess of the President's program will require 
a number of specific and demanding chal- 
lenges to be met. Among them, it requires 
the development of innovative designs of 
high-productivity ships that can compete 
effectively against lower-cost foreign com- 
petitors. It requires the ship operator to ag- 
gressively market his services and recapture 
the commercial cargoes so that there is less 
dependence on declining government cargoes. 

I have absolutely no doubt about the abil- 
ity of our ship designers to develop the ad- 
vanced ship types we need to make the 
American merchant marine an effective force 
on the world’s trade routes. This they have 
demonstrated in the past. Almost every ad- 
vyancement in ship technology in the post- 
war period has been pioneered by Americans. 
Yet, in almost every instance, it has been 
the foreign merchant marine that has ulti- 
mately benefited. The introduction of new 
technology in the American merchant ma- 
rine has all too often been met with a type 
of blind opposition that has discouraged 
further development. Having once been 
shown the way, the foreign ship operator 
with no such encumbrance has rapidly taken 
over the lead. We have seen this happen to 
ship automation—it's beginning to happen 
to. containerization—and I submit that the 
inauguration of the new barge-carrying 
LASH vessels has not been one that would 
readily “turn on” future investors. 

It is said that we study the past to obtain 
guidance for the future. With this in mind, 
we might review the efforts by a few com- 
panies to automate our merchant fleet. Be- 
ginning in 1963, a strong effort was made to 
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achieve lower manning scales on new con- 
struction through the introduction of new 
technology. These operators, with govern- 
ment cooperation, were working to introduce 
to their fleets some of the elements of ma- 
chinery control that had become standard 
in shore-based power plant operation. Dis- 
putes and work stoppages started almost im- 
mediately, culminating in a prolonged strike 
in 1965. The strike finally ended with an 
agreement dictated by the President direct- 
ing the Secretary of Labor and the President 
of the AFL-CIO to convene a committee of 
the labor and management parties to de- 
velop procedures which could resolve such 
disputes in the future without resort to work 
stoppages. The President’s directive was never 
implemented. The required procedures still 
do not exist. We were reminded of this again 
a year ago when a West Coast company at- 
tempted to put into operation ships which 
included the barest essentials of an auto- 
mated system. Again this resulted in an ex- 
tended work stoppage. 

As early as 1938 attempts were made to 
find solutions to this growing problem. The 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was amended 
in 1938 by adding Title X which established 
a three-man, presidentially appointed Mari- 
time Labor Board. When requested by the 
parties, this Board would: 

1. Assist in collective bargaining negotia- 
tions 

2. Act as a mediator 

3. Use its best efforts to secure the assent 
of both parties to arbitration. 

This Labor Board had only mixed success 
and was allowed to expire in 1941. It is of 
interest to note that it was mainly due to 
management opposition that the Board was 
not continued. 

I believe the time has come for the labor 
and management of this industry to develop 
the appropriate means for the rule of reason 
to prevail in the settlement of future dis- 
putes. If they are incapable of this, then they 
should call on some knowledgeable third 
party to develop the necessary procedures for 
them. 

In his recent speech at the University of 
Nebraska, President Nixon said, “Defeat... 
can be an occasion for learning, for weigh- 
ing the wisdom of our own purposes, exam- 
ining the strength of our own resources.” 

The resources of this industry to with- 
stand such continued warfare are virtually 
exhausted. We should be aware that regard- 
less of our “defeats” in this area and the dif- 
ficulty in solving these problems, the mari- 
time nations of this world are not sitting 
back. If we want to dissipate our technolog- 
ical advantages it must be recognized that 
they will not encumber theirs, and will fully 
exploit those we lack the wisdom to utilize. 
We can expect the foreign ships of the fu- 
ture to take maximum advantage of the 
cost reductions which the advanced systems 
offer. 

You might say that resistence to change 
is not new and certainly is not unique to this 
industry. Why then is it so critical at this 
time? There are many reasons. In the past 
most of the higher U.S. operating costs, in 
the form of wage increases or enlarged crew 
sizes, could be passed on either in the form of 
higher freight rates for carrying government 
cargo or be absorbed by direct subsidies. Re- 
cent events drastically limit the ability to 
transfer these higher costs. 

First, the amount of government cargo is 
decreasing and the competition for it has 
forced freight rates down to a level that in 
some instances are non-compensatory, let 
alone capable of absorbing higher costs. 

Second, those lines receiving direct sub- 
sidy are diminishing as a proportion of our 
over-all liner trade with a number of rela- 
tively strong unsubsidized companies com- 
ing to the fore. These companies will only be 
able to compete against the foreign lines if 
they are allowed to utilize existing technol- 
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ogy to the fullest to offset the lower costs of 
their foreign competitors. 

Third, the change in the 1970 Merchant 
Marine Act from full parity for operating 
wages to an index system which ties future 
increases to those gained by other American 
labor is fundamental, and any costs in excess 
of this leyel will have to reduce profits if 
they cannot be transferred in the form of 
increased freight rates. 

Lastly, crew sizes for subsidy purposes are 
determined at the time that the construc- 
tion contracts are let, and no prudent in- 
vestor would undertake a building program 
involving millions of dollars without some 
assurance that he can expect his ships to 
operate without undue interference when 
delivered. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are at a critical 
time in our journey, True, we have taken a 
giant first step, but we are at a point where 
shortly the future direction of the industry 
will be determined. We must recognize now, 
if we haven't already, that times have 
changed, ships have changed, the industry 
has radically changed, and labor relations 
have got to change with it. The tyranny of 
the few has to give way to the well-being of 
the many. The self-seeking pride of one or 
two individuals cannot be allowed to deprive 
this industry and this Nation of a long- 
sought opportunity which may not readily 
come again. 

I have great confidence in the integrity and 
plain common sense of the American seaman 
and his union leadership, I have an abiding 
trust that the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, unencumbered, can prevail against any 
competition. It is time to put this common 
sense to work and remove the fetters from 
our advancing technological achievements 
in order that all concerned—labor, manage- 
ment and our Nation—may derive the bene- 
fits of the finest merchant fleet the world 
has ever seen. 


RESOLUTION BY THE RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY ON 
THE DANGERS OF AIR POLLU- 
TION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to a letter 
containing a resolution adopted by the 
Riverside County Medical Society and 
presented before the meeting of the air 
quality committee of the State of Cali- 
fornia Environmental Quality Study 
Council. 

Dr. Gerschen L. Schaefer has been par- 
ticularly active in the area of environ- 
mental health. Dr. Schaefer’s many ac- 
tivities in this vital area include the 
following: 

Chairman, environmental health com- 
mittee, Riverside County Medical Associ- 
ation. 

Chairman, committee of environmen- 
tal health, comprehensive health plan- 
ning association of Riverside County. 

Chairman, program committee, tuber- 
culosis and respiratory disease associa- 
tion, Riverside County. 

Member, college committee on air 
pollution, American College of Chest 
Physicians; chairman, ad hoc committee 
on oxidants. 

Member, smog alert committee, River- 
side Board of Supervisors. 

Member, committee on air pollution 
health warning systems, South Coast Air 
Basin. 

Member, the committee on environ- 
mental health, California Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Member, county board of supervisors 
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technical advisory committee on air 
pollution. 

I believe that the following resolution 
demonstrates how serious a problem air 
pollution has become in California. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Riverside 
County Medical Society be printed in its 
entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: The degree of air pollution 
existing in California, particularly in the 
south coast air basin, is no longer a prob- 
lem of esthetics, but is a realistic progressive 
health hazard. The physicians of California 
once concerned about the true jeopardy and 
possibly even death potential of polluted air 
on our patients with bronchopulmonary and 
cardiovascular disease, now by necessity are 
feeling increasing anxiety about the future of 
our healthy populace, particularly children. 
It is no longer a problem of just eye irrita- 
tion. Laboratory and clinical evidence clearly 
spell out the increase symptomatology and 
morbidity amongst our patients in the above 
categories, Our critically ill patients, even in 
the intensive care and coronary care units of 
our hospitals, are no longer safe from the 
noxious toxic agents present in the air they 
breathe. Epidemiologic studies strongly point 
to the increased incidence of bronchopulmo- 
nary infections, emphysema, carcinoma of 
the lung, and mortality from cardiovascular 
disease. 

The council of the Riverside County Medi- 
cal Association passed the following resolu- 
tion on October 6, 1969. 

Whereas: The problem of pollution of the 
air in our community appears to be con- 
tinuous and progressive; and 

Whereas: The present efforts to date to 
control atmospheric contaminants are visibly 
and obviously inadequate; and 

Whereas: Although there is a divergence of 
opinion concerning the sole causation of 
chronic respiratory diseases by inhaled mate- 
rials; there is, however, a substantial and 
respectable body of convergent evidence 
(epidemiologic, experimental, pathologic and 
Statistical) that establishes a strong rela- 
tionship, this mounting tide of devastating 
evidence incriminates inhaled polluted air 
in respiratory complaints, susceptibility to 
infection, genesis of cancer, the development 
of emphysema and bronchitis, and increas- 
ing severity of cardiovascular diseases, and 
its presence is considered emotionally and 
physically harmful to the entire population 
and is therefore a public health problem of 
increasing proportion; and 

Whereas: No individual can protect himself 
against the contamination in the air he 
breathes; now therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Riverside County Med- 
ical Association in the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare, for the mental and physical 
health of all those who live in this polluted 
environment, strongly recommend that ur- 
gent recognition be given to the fact that 
we are living in a state of chronic and in- 
creasing emergency, that the ability to 
breathe pure air is a right and not a luxury, 
and therefore, immediate priority be given by 
the leaders of our government on a local, 
regional, and national level to expedite the 
establishment and enforcement of those 
criteria necessary to obviate the dangerous 
problem of air pollution. 

Then came 1970. Where despite legislative 
controls by our State Legislature the level of 
pollutants in the air in almost all of its 
parameters increased to an almost constant 
emergency state. On not one day this past 
summer was the peak level of oxidants in 
Riverside low enough to even approximate 
that level as recommended by the Air Re- 
sources Board as a safe level for man. And, 
there are many of us who believe the criteria 
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as adopted by the Air Resources Board is too 
high. The technical advisory committee to 
this board is even now in the process of re- 
vising some of these standards to lower levels. 

On June 1, 1970 the Council of the River- 
side County Medical Association passed the 
following Resolution: 

Whereas: Air pollution has reached the de- 
gree where it has become a public health 
problem. 

Whereas: The frequency of high levels of 
pollutants and the increase in the levels of 
pollutants is a hard reality. 

Whereas: The air pollution disasters in the 
past have caused death and disability not 
only among children but adults with chronic 
broncho-pulmonary and cardiac disease; and 
epidemiologic studies have suggested a cu- 
mulative time-concentration relationship 
to disability in the future. 

Resolved: The Riverside County Medical 
Association strongly urges that the Riverside 
City Council and the County Board of Super- 
visors of Riverside adopt a Smog Alert plan 
as now used by Riverside and other Unified 
School Districts for the public as a whole 
and implement it with an adequate public 
alert system. So that people in high level 
areas can be warned to limit their degree 
of physical activity during times when dan- 
gerous levels of pollutants are in the air. 

At the present time the public health 
officers and, air pollution control officers, of 
San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, and Los 
Angeles Counties are meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the State Health Department, 
Air Resources Board, and California Medical 
Association as well as myself in an attempt 
to come up with a unified alert systems for 
those people in our counties who have 
medical conditions making them most 
susceptible to the harmful effects of air 
pollution, 

As important as these steps are to protect 
our populace—we cannot and must not stop 
at only developing a warning system. One 
does not combat atomic warfare by building 
fallout shelters. The time to philosophize, the 
time to procrastinate, the time to compro- 
mise has come to an end. 

No, we cannot accept compromise on air 
pollution controls. How can one possibly 
conceive of compromising with the health of 
man. 

Yes, true control will be expensive. You 
know it, I know it, our legislators know it, 
and the public should be informed of it. 
But who here would like to put a price on 
the prevention of illness and possibly death. 

It should be emphasized that the Technical 
Advisory Committee to the Air Resources 
Board has recently reported to the Board, in 
effect, that when the strictest standards now 
legislated against moving vehicles take effect, 
we will still not be near reaching the Ambient 
Air Quality Standards adopted by the Board. 

We are gathered here today to consider 
proposing legislative action. In view of my 
prefacing remarks, I would like to recom- 
mend the following legislation. 

I. In view of evidence that the level of 
oxidants in hospitals are 50% that of the 
outside ambient air; and intensive care and 
coronary care units, which, by necessity must 
use unrecirculated air without make up air, 
approximating %4 the level of ambient air, 
the Council of Riverside County Medical As- 
sociation voted the following resolution on 
September 14, 1970. 

(1) The Riverside County Medical Asso- 
ciation strongly recommends to the Bureau 
of Hospitals of the State of California that 
it be mandatory that all future hospital con- 
struction in areas of high air pollution be 
equipped with an air pollution-air filtering 
system. The Committee recommends passage 
of this with copies of this resolution being 
sent to CMA Legislative Committee, CMA 
Environmental Health Committee, State of 
California Bureau of Hospitals and fourthly, 
that our Delegate to the House of Delegates 
of CMA be instructed to introduce this reso- 
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Tution at the next House of Delegates 
meeting. 

(2) That the Riverside County Medical As- 
sociation recommend all existing Health Fa- 
cilities in Riverside County where dangerous 
levels of air pollution exist have installed as 
soon as feasible, air pollution filters, with 
special priority to intensive care, and coro- 
nary care units; that no plans be made for 
any future construction unless such filters 
are included. 

A similar resolution was passed by the Com- 
prehensive Health Association of Riverside 
County, The Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association of Riverside County, and 
The Environmental Health Committee of the 
American College of Chest Physicians. I urge 
enactment of such legislation. 

II. No matter how efficient an air pollu- 
tion contro] device be that is installed on an 
automobile, if there is not a mandatory in- 
spection of such devices this system of con- 
trol will break down. This has been demon- 
strated by a survey by an organization in 
Riverside County. 

I therefore urge legislation necessitating 
mandatory inspection by the State of all ve- 
hicles using air pollution control devices at 
least on a yearly basis. 

III. Again not willing to compromise, I 
urge enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the use of engines manufactured after Janu- 
ary 1, 1975 which discharge any pollutants 
into the atmosphere. (Similar to SB66 of the 
1970 Legislature which was held in the As- 
sembly Transportation Committee). 

IV. In view of increasing evidence of the 
possible harmful effects of inspired lead on 
man I urge legislation that would prescribe 
progressively more stringent standards, for 
the lead content of gasoline, reaching zero 
on January 1, 1974. (Similar to SB860 of the 
1970 Legislature that was held in the Senate 
Health and Welfare Committee.) 

V. And lastly, with the full realization that 
absolute control of emissions from motor 
vehicles by themselves will not yet reach our 
goal of safe air, I urge adoption of legislation 
that would prohibit the emitting of air pol- 
lutants from stationary sources of not only 
new and expanding industries, but existing 
industries as well. 

Gentlemen, the stakes are high. They are 
the physical and emotional health and well 
being of the people of California. Are you 
willing to gamble? 


PRESIDENT’S ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Congress 
has received the formal transmittal of 
the legislative proposals described in the 
President’s environmental message on 
February 8. As I mentioned in my re- 
marks on the President’s message on 
Monday the eighth, many of the pro- 
posals will be referred to the Committee 
on Public Works on which I serve as 
ranking minority member. It is my in- 
tention to introduce the bills so referred 
after circulating a letter, dated Febru- 
ary 16, among all Members of the Senate 
inviting cosponsorship. I expect to intro- 
duce the bills on Wednesday, February 
24. As two of the bills, the noise pollution 
bill and the Environmental Financing 
Authority bill will be jointly referred to 
the Commerce Committee and the Bank- 
ing Committee respectively, I intend to 
introduce these two bills with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) as 
principal cosponsors. 

To assist in understanding these pro- 
posals, I would like to briefly describe 
the bills that will be referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Public Works and insert in the 

Record certain materials, including the 

text of the proposals. 

The President has transmitted three 
bills to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1965, as amended. 
One would amend section 7 of the act to 
provide, a. increased authorizations for 
appropriations to assist State and inter- 
state water pollution control programs, 
and, b. additional flexibility to the Ad- 
ministrator in awarding such grants 
through the increased use of incentives. 
In addition, this bill would amend sec- 
tion 5 of the act to provide additional re- 
search and development authority and 
would amend section 6 of the act to 
provide for the development of new 
technology in the area of advanced waste 
treatment, combined sewers, and indus- 
trial waste treatment. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
and the text of the bill which will be in- 
troduced be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL To 
AMEND SECTION 7 OF THE FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL Act (STATE PROGRAM 
GRANTS) 

Subsection (a) would amend section 7 to 
increase authorizations for appropriations 
for purposes of State and interstate water 
pollution contro] programs from the present 
$10 million to $15 million in FY "72, $20 mil- 
Hon in FY °73, $25 million in FY "74, and 
$30 million in FY ’75, Not less than $10 mil- 
lion of those sums would be available for 
the basic State or interstate programs, 

Subsection (b) would provide for allot- 
ments to the States of sums for purposes of 
basic State programs. This corresponds to the 
present section 7(c). 

Subsection (c) would provide for the pay- 
ment to the States of their allotment for 
purposes of their basic program. This cor- 
responds to the present section 7(d). Clarifi- 
cation is provided in authorizing the use of 
such funds by a State through participation 
in an interstate agency. 

Subsection (d) provides for the allotment 
and payment of sums to interstate agencies 
for purposes of basic interstate agency water 
pollution control programs. This corresponds 
to the present section 7(e). 

Subsection (e) provides for the compo- 
nents of a basic State interstate agency basic 
water pollution control program, These com- 
ponents correspond to those presently re- 
cited in section 7(f) of the Act, except that 
the criteria whereby States determine the 
priorities for waste treatment facilities proj- 
ects must be criteria acceptable to the Ad- 
ministrator. The grant program would be 
changed from a mandatory to a discretionary 
authority. 

Subsection (f) provides for the termina- 
tion of grant support in the event the plan 
is inadequately executed or otherwise fails 
to meet the requirements of section 7. This 
subsection corresponds to the present section 
7(g). It eliminates the public hearing and 
judicial review now provided in the event of 
grant termination, and would substitute 
therefore a conference with the Administra- 
tor. 
Subsection (g) provides for the determi- 
nation of the “Federal share” of the grant. 
This corresponds with the present subsec- 
tion (h), (i) and (j). 

Subsection (h) provides for grants to 
States and to interstate agencies to develop 
an imovroved water pollution control program 
consisting of five program components. This 
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grant is in addition to the basic program 


t. 

Subsection (i) authorizes grant bonuses to 
States or interstate agencies for the achieve- 
ment of the following program elements: 
(1) a mandatory permit system, (2) a sewage 
treatment facilities program, (3) a program 
of personnel training, (4) a personnel sys- 
tem, including a merit system for classifica- 
tion and competitive salaries, and (5) a plan- 
ning capability. 

Subsection (j) provides for the payment of 
bonus grants in the amount of 40% of the 
basic grant for each “improved program” ele~- 
ment achieved. If all five elements are 
achieved a grant in an amount of 250% of 
the basic grant may be made. 

Subsection (k) would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to make grants, not in excess of 
10% of the funds authorized by section 7, 
to States and interstate agencies for sup- 
port of exceptional projects dealing with 
significant water pollution problems. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 
5 of the Act, relating to research and devel- 
opment, by extending authorizations for ap- 
propriations for those authorities through 
FY ‘72. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 
6 of the Act, relating to the development of 
technology in the areas of advanced waste 
treatment, combined sewers and industrial 
waste treatment, to provide authority to pur- 
sue the development of such technology 
within the Environmental Protection Agency 
as well as through grants and contracts. 

Section 4 of the bill would amend section 
23 of the Act to include American Samoa 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands within the definition of “State” for all 
p of the Act. Those areas would be 
able to participate in all State programs and 
activities under the Act. 

s.— 
A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (33 U.S.C.A. 1151 et seq.) is further 
amended as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 7 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the following sums, to 
remain available until expended, to carry 
out the purposes of this section— 

$15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1972; 

$20,000,000 for the 
June 30, 1973; 

$25,000,000 for the 
June 30, 1974; and 

$30,000,000 for the 
June 30, 1975 
for grants to States and to interstate agen- 
cies to assist them in meeting the costs of 
establishing and maintaining adequate 
measures for the prevention and control of 
water pollution; Provided, That not less than 
$10,000,000 shall be available for the allot- 
ments authorized by subsections (b) and 
(d) hereof. 

“(b) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year, the Administrator shall make 
allotments to the several States for their 
basic State water pollution control program, 
in accordance with regulations, on the basis 
of (1) population, (2) extent of water pol- 
lution, and (3) financial need. 

“(c) From each State’s allotment under 
subsection (b) for any fiscal year, the Ad- 
ministrator may pay to such State an amount 
equal to its Federal share (as determined 
under subsection (g)) of the cost of carrying 
out its basic State water pollution control 
pregram pursuant to a plan approved under 
subsection (e), including the cost of training 
personnel for State and local water pollu- 


ending 


fiscal year ending 


fiscal year ending 


fiscal year ending 
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tion control work and including the cost of 
administering the State plan. Nothing herein 
shall prevent a State from expending grant 
funds for State program purposes through 
participation in interstate agencies. 

“(d) From the sums available therefor for 
any fiscal year, the Administrator shall, from 
time to time, make allotments to interstate 
agencies for their basic interstate water pol- 
lution control program in accordance with 
regulations on such basis as the Administra- 
tor finds reasonable and equitable. The Ad- 
ministrator may, from time to time, pay to 
each such agency from its allotment, an 
amount not in excess of such portion of the 
cost of carrying out its basic interstate water 
pollution control program pursuant to a 
plan approved under subsection (e), as may 
be determined in accordance with regula- 
tions, including the cost of training person- 
nel for water pollution control work and in- 
cluding the cost of administering the inter- 
state agency's basic program. 

“(e) The administrator may approve any 
plan for a p to prevent and control 
water pollution which is submitted by the 
State water pollution control agency or an 
interstate agency, if such plan— 

“(1) provides for administration or for 
the s m of administration of the 
plan by the State water pollution control 
agency, or in the case of a plan submitted by 
an interstate agency, by such interstate 


agency; 

“(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports, in such form and containing 
information, as the Administrator may, from 
time to time, reasonably require to carry out 
his functions under this Act; 

“(3) sets forth the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed in carrying out the 
State (or interstate) plan and its administra- 
tion: 

(4) provides for extension or improve- 
ment of the State or interstate program for 
prevention and control of water pollution; 

“(5) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the plan; and 

“(6) provides acceptable criteria to be 
used by the State in determining priority of 
projects as provided in section 8(a) (2) (D). 
The Administrator shall not disapprove any 
plan without first giving reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a conference with the 
Administrator to the State water pollution 
control agency or interstate agency which 
has submitted such plan. 

“(f) (1) Whenever the Administrator, after 
reasonable notice to a State water pollution 
control agency or interstate agency and an 
opportunity for a conference of such agency 
with the Administrator, finds that— 

“(A) the plan submitted by such agency 
and approved under this section has been 
so changed that it no longer complies with 
@ requirement of subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion; or 

“(B) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with such a requirement, 
the Administrator shall notify such agency 
that no further payments will be made to 
the State or to the interstate agency, as the 
case may be, under this section (or in his 
discretion that further payments will not be 
made to the State, or to the interstate agen- 
cy, for projects under or parts of the plan 
affected by such failure) until he is satis- 
fied that there will no longer be any such 
failure. Until he is so satisfied, the Adminis- 
trator shall make no further payments to 
such State, or to such interstate agency, as 
the case may be, under this section (or shall 
limit payments to projects under or parts 
of the plan in which there is no such fall- 
ure). 

“(g) (1) As used in this section, the “Fed- 
eral share” for any State shall be 100 per 
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centum less that percentage which bears the 
same ratio to 50 per centum as the per cap- 
ita income of such State bears to the per 
capita income of the United States, except 
that— 

“(A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 6624 per centum, and 

(B) the Federal share for Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands shall be 6634 
per centum. 

“(2) The Federal shares shall be promul- 
gated by the Administrator between July 1 
and September 30 of each even-numbered 
year, on the basis of the average of the per 
capita incomes of the States and of the con- 
tinental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

“(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘United States’ means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(4) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“(5) The regulations relating to the por- 
tion of the cost of carrying out the inter- 
state agency plan which shall be borne by 
the Federal Government shall be designed 
to place such agencies, so far as practicable, 
on a basis similar to that of the States. 

“(h)(1) If the Governor of any State or 
the head of an interstate agency files a let- 
ter of intent with the Administrator that 
such State or interstate agency will develop 
an improved water pollution control program 
which takes into account the provisions of 
subsection (i) of this section; and if the 
Administrator, in accordance with regula- 
tions, is reasonably assured that such State 
or interstate agency will develop an im- 
proved water pollution control program, he 
may make a grant in any fiscal year to such 
State or interstate agency in an amount not 
to exceed 25 per centum of such State or 
interstate agency’s Federal share under sub- 
sections (c) or (d) of this section during 
such fiscal year. 

“(2) No grant shall be made to any State 
or interstate agency under this subsection 
in any fiscal year unless during such fiscal 
year such State or interstate agency is con- 
ducting a basic program to prevent and 
control water pollution under a plan ap- 
proved pursuant to subsection (e) of this 
section. 

“(i) As used in this section, ‘improved 
water pollution control program’ shall be 
one which the Administrator determines, in 
accordance with regulation, is developed by 
a State or interstate agency whereby such 
State or interstate agency enhances the 
quality of its waters for required uses and 
needs. In making his determination, the 
Administrator shall consider whether such 
program includes— 

“(1) an effective mandatory permit sys- 
tem covering all municipal, industrial, and 
other significant waste sources, including 
discharge requirements, with adequate State 
implementation and enforcement authority; 

“(2) a sewage treatment facilities pro- 
gram pursuant to which such facilities are 
planned, constructed, and maintained so as 
to achieve efficiency, economy, and water 
quality enhancement, including comprehen- 
sive regulation of the operation and main- 
tenance of such facilities; a program of 
comprehensive State review of engineering 
plans and specifications for all proposed 
waste collection and treatment facilities; 
adequate State manpower to implement the 
program, and mandatory certification of fa- 
cility operators; 

“(3) a program of training and develop- 
ment of water pollution control personnel 
designed to achieve full implementation of 
the State water pollution control program; 

“(4) balanced State personnel recruitment 
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program, with an adequate merit system, job 
classifications, and competitive salary sched- 
ules; and 

“(5) a program of planning, including the 
development and maintenance of planning 
capability in the State agency and the ca- 
pacity to adequately evaluate river basin, 
regional, and metropolitan water quality 
planning.” 

“(j) (1) If the Administrator determines 
in accordance with regulations, that a State 
or interstate agency has developed one or 
more of the provisions enumerated in sub- 
section (i), he may grant to such State or 
interstate agency an amount not in excess 
of 40 per centum of the Federal share for 
such State or interstate agency for each fiscal 
year for each such element; except that the 
amount of such grant may be increased to an 
amount not exceeding 250 per centum of the 
Federal share of such State or interstate 
agency if the Administrator determines that 
such agency has developed all five of the 
elements enumerated in subsection (i). 

“(2) Whenever the eligible bonuses under 
this section are greater than the amount ap- 
propriated, bonuses shall be made available 
to States in order of priority corresponding 
to the times when such States initially be- 
come eligible for such bonuses. 

“(3) Grants made under this subsection 
shall be in addition to any grants made un- 
der other subsections of this section, 

“(k) (1) From any sums that may be avail- 
able therefor in any fiscal year, which are not 
expended for grants under other subsec- 
tions of this section, and which do not ex- 
ceed ten per centum of the total amount of 
funds appropriated for grants under this 
section in such fiscal year, the Administrator 
may make grants to States and to interstate 
agencies to support water pollution control 
projects which are exceptional because of the 
nature and scope of the water pollution 
problems toward which they are directed and 
the impact on State or interstate programs. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Act is hereby 
amended by amended subsection (n) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“(n) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section, other than 
subsections (g}(1) and (2), not to exceed 
$65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972. There is authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out subsection (g) (1) not to exceed 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972: and to carry out subsection (g) (2) not 
to exceed $2,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Act is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(1) by amending subsection (a) as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator is authorized to 
conduct in the Environmental Protection 
Agency and to make grants to and enter 
into contracts with any State, municipality, 
or intermunicipal or interstate agency for 
the purpose of— 

“(1) developing or assisting in the devel- 
opment of any project which will demonstrate 
a new or improved method of controlling 
the discharge into any waters of untreated 
or inadequately treated sewage or other 
wastes from sewers which carry storm water 
or both storm water and sewage or other 
wastes, or 

“(2) developing or assisting in the devel- 
opment of any project which will demon- 
strate advanced waste treatment and water 
purification methods (including the tem- 
porary use of new or improved chemical 
additives which provide substantial im- 
mediate improvement to existing treatment 
processes) or new or improved methods of 
joint treatment systems for municipal and 
industrial wastes, and for the purposes of 
reports, plans, and specifications in con- 
nection therewith.” 

(2) by amending subsection (b) thereof 
to read as follows: 
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“(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
conduct in the Environmental Protection 
Agency and to make grants to and enter 
into contracts with appropriate public 
(whether Federal, State, interstate, or local) 
authorities, agencies, and institutions, pri- 
vate agencies and institutions, and individ- 
uals for the conduct of, research and dem- 
onstration projects for prevention of pollu- 
tion of waters by industry including, but not 
limited to, treatment of industrial waste. 

(3) by amending subsection (e) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“(e) For the purposes of this section there 
are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(1) for the purposes set forth in subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section, the sum of 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972; 

“(2) for the purposes set forth in clause 
(2) of subsection (a), the additional sum of 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972; and 

“(3) for the purposes set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) the additional sum of $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972.” 

Sec, 4. Section 23 of the Act is hereby 
amended by striking out “the Virgin Islands 
and Guam” from subsection (d) thereof, and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands,” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond water pollution bill would amend 
section 8 of the Water Pollution Control 
Act to provide a new program of finan- 
cial assistance to States and municipali- 
ties for the construction of treatment 
works. This bill includes new provisions 
to assure the development of financial, 
and operation and maintenance capa- 
bility in the States and municipalities in 
the construction and maintenance of 
waste treatment works. It is this bill 
which would authorize $6 billion Federal; 
$2 billion for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years, to match on a 50-percent basis, 
State and local funds for the construc- 
tion of a total of $12 bilion of waste 
treatment works throughout the Nation. 
In addition, the bill would revise the allo- 
cation formula to provide greater flexi- 
bility to meet the most critical water pol- 
lution problems, and, further, provide a 
new formula for the reimbursement of 
prefinanced Federal shares that is so 
important to many of our larger States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
and the text of the bill which will be in- 
troduced be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. — 

A bill to amend section 8 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 

amended (33 U.S.C. 1151 et seq.), is further 

amended as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 8 of the Act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
WASTE TREATMENT FACILITIES 

“Sec. 8(a) (1). The Administrator is suth- 

orized to make grants to any State, munici- 

pality, or intermunicipal or interstate agency 

for the construction of necessary treatment 
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works to prevent the discharge of untreated 
or inadequately treated sewage or other waste 
into any waters, for the purpose of reports, 
plans and specifications in connection there- 
with, and for such additional reports and 
studies necessary for the grantee to develop 
the institutional arrangements and financial 
capacity to assume adequate future opera- 
tion, maintenance, expansion and replace- 
ment of such works, 

“(2) Federal grants under this subsection 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

“(A) No grant shall be made for any 
project pursuant to this subsection unless 
such project shall have been approved by 
the appropriate State water pollution con- 
trol agency or agencies and by the Admin- 
istrator; 

“(B) No grant shall be made unless the 
grantee agrees to pay for all project costs 
which are not paid for by the grant or by 
the State financial contribution; 

“(C) No grant shall be made for any 
project under this subsection until the ap- 
plicant has made provision satisfactory to 
the Administrator for assuring (i) that there 
will be proper and efficient operation and 
maintenance of the treatment works, in- 
cluding adequate provision for trained man- 
agement and operational personnel, and (il) 
that the applicant has or will take measures 
to establish or acquire adequate legal, in- 
stitutional, managerial and financial capa- 
bility for meeting foreseeable future needs 
with respect to operation, maintenance, ex- 
pansion and replacement of the treatment 
works in order to meet water quality stand- 
ards; 

(D) No grant shall be made for any 
project under this subsection unless such 
project is in conformity with the Senate 
water pollution control plan submitted pur- 
suant to section 7 of this Act, and the Ad- 
ministrator finds that such project is con- 
sistent with any planning requirements des- 
ignated pursuant to regulation, including 
the economic and engineering feasibility, 
and the architectural, legal, fiscal and eco- 
nomic investigations, studies, surveys, de- 
signs, plans, drawings and specifications, and 
has been certified by the appropriate State 
water pollution control agency as entitled 
to priority over other eligible projects on the 
basis of criteria submitted as part of the 
approved State water pollution control plan; 

(E) No grant shall be made for any 
project in an amount exceeding 30 per 
centum of the estimated reasonable cost 
thereof as determined by the Administrator, 
except as hereinafter provided; 

“(F) The percentage limitation of 30 per 
centum imposed by subparagraph (E) of this 
paragraph shall be increased to a maximum 
of 40 per centum in the case of grants made 
under this subsection from funds allocated 
for a fiscal year to a State under paragraph 
(4) of this subsection if the State agrees to 
grant, loan or otherwise finance not less than 
25 per centum of the. estimated reasonable 
cost (as determined by the Administrator) 
of all projects for which Federal grants are 
to be made under this subsection from such 
allocation, or if the grantee has a treatment 
works user charge system and otherwise has 
legal, institutional, managerial and financial 
capability to assure adequate operation, 
maintenance, expansion and replacement of 
treatment works throughout the grantee’s 
jurisdiction, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator; 

“(G) The percentage limitations imposed 
by clause (B) of this paragraph shall be in- 
creased to a maximum of 55 per centum in 
the case of grants made under this subsec- 
tion from funds allocated for a fiscal year to 
a State under paragraph (4) of this subsec- 
tion if (i) the State agrees to grant, loan or 
otherwise finance not less than 25 per centum 
of the estimated reasonable costs (as deter- 
mined by the Administrator) of all projects 
for which Federal grants are to be made un- 
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der this subsection from such allocation or 
the grantee has a treatment works user 
charge system and otherwise has legal, in- 
stitutional, managerial and financial capabil- 
ity to assure adequate operation, mainte- 
nance, expansion and replacement of treat- 
ment works throughout the grantee’s juris- 
diction, as determined by the Administrator, 
and (ii) enforceable water quality standards 
have been established for the waters into 
which the project discharges, in accordance 
with section 10(c) of this Act; 

“(H) No grant shall be made unless the 
applicant complies with such regulations as 
the Administrator may prescribe to assure 
the effective and efficient use of funds under 
this section; and 

“(I) No grant shall be made for any 
project which will treat industrial wastes 
of a liquid nature unless the grantee makes 
provisions satisfactory to the Administrator, 
in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by him, for the full recovery by the grantee, 
from the industrial users of the project, 
of that portion of the estimated reasonable 
cost of construction of such project (as de- 
termined by the Administrator) which is 
allocable to the treatment of such indus- 
trial wastes. The amount of estimated rea- 
sonable project costs recovered from each 
industrial user shall be equitably based on 
the proportion which the volume and 
strength of such user’s wastes treated by 
the project bears to the volume and strength 
of all wastes treated by the project. Reve- 
nues derived from such cost recovery, to the 
extent apportionable to the Federal share of 
eligible project costs allocable to the treat- 
ment of industrial wastes, shall revert to 
the Treasury of the United States, unless 
the grantee has, or, in accordance with regu- 
lations to be promulgated by the Admini- 
strator, makes satisfactory provision for de- 
veloping, a user charge system and other 
legal, institutional, managerial and financial 
capability to assure adequate operation, 
maintenance, expansion and replacement of 
treatment works throughout the grantee’s 
jurisdiction, in which case such revenues may 
be retained by the grantee to assist in pro- 
viding the financial capability referred to in 
this subparagraph. 

“(3) In approving Federal financial aid 
for proposed projects for treatment works, 
the Administrator shall make a determi- 
nation as to the public benefits to be derived 
by the construction, the relation of the 
ultimate cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing the works to the public interest and to 
the public necessity for the works, and the 
adequacy of the applicant’s legal, institu- 
tional, managerial and financial capability, 
or provisions made by the applicant to de- 
velop such capability, for meeting foresee- 
able future needs with respect to operation, 
maintenance, expansion and replacement of 
treatment works in order to comply with ap- 
plicable water quality standards. The Ad- 
ministrator may from time to time issue 
regulations or guidelines to assist in the 
administration of this subsection. 

“(4) The sums authorized to be obligated 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section 
for each fiscal year beginning on or after 
July 1, 1971, shall be allotted by the Ad- 
ministrator, from time to time, in accord- 
ance with regulations, as follows: 

“(A) 45 per centum of all sums authorized 
to be obligated in the ratio that the popu- 
lation of each State bears to the population 
of all the States; 

“(B) Not to exceed 20 per centum of such 
sums as determined by the Administrator to 
those States which agree to grant, loan or 
otherwise finance not less than 25 per cent- 
um of the estimated reasonable cost, as de- 
termined by the Administrator, of all proj- 
ects for which Federal grants or other com- 
mitments of financial assistance are to be 
made under this section during any fiscal 
year, which allotment shall be in the ratio 
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that the population of each such State bears 
to the population of all such States; 

“(C) Not to exceed 25 per centum of such 
sums to those States which have projects the 
construction of which was initiated after 
June 30, 1966, which were approved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency and which the Administrator found 
met the requirements of this subsection but 
which were constructed without such assist- 
ance, or with a lesser amount of such assist- 
ance than that for which it was eligible, be- 
cause of the unavailability of adequate 
funds, which allotment shall be in the ratio 
that the total of such unavailable funds 
for such projects in a State bears to the total 
of all such unavailable funds for all such 
projects in all the States; 

“(D) The remainder of such sums shall be 
distributed to States, municipalities, and 
intermunicipal or interstate agencies to meet 
the most serious water pollution control 
problems as determined by the Adminis- 
trator. 


Any sums allotted to a State which are not 
obligated at the end of the fiscal year for 
which they are allotted because of a lack 
of projects which have been approved by 
the State water pollution control agency 
under subparagraph (2)(A) of this sub- 
section and certified as entitled to priority 
under subparagraph (2)(D) of this subsec- 
tion shall be reallotted by the Administrator, 
on the basis provided in subparagraph (D) of 
this paragraph. Any sum made available to 
a State by reallotment under the preceding 
sentence shall be in addition to any funds 
otherwise allotted to such State under this 
Act. Allotment or reallotment of sums under 
or on the basis provided in subparagraph (D) 
of this paragraph shall be subject to any 
Special priorities for the use of such sums 
established by any other provision of law. 
The total allotments of a State under the 
first and second sentences of this paragraph 
(4) shal] be available, in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection, for payments 
with respect to projects in such State which 
have been approved under this subsection. 
For purposes of this subsection, population 
shall be determined on the basis of the last 
year for which satisfactory population fig- 
ures are ayailable from the Department of 
Commerce. 

“(5) Any project in a State on which con- 
struction was initiated after June 30, 1966, 
but prior to July 1, 1971, which was ap- 
proved by the appropriate State water pol- 
lution control agency, and which the Admin- 
istrator finds meets the requirements of 
section 8 of this Act in effect at the time of 
initiation of such construction, but which 
was constructed (1) without financial assist- 
ance authorized by said section 8, or (2) with 
financial assistance authcrized by said sec- 
tion 8 but in a lesser percentage of the cost 
of construction than authorized by said sec- 
tion 8, shall qualify for payments in reim- 
bursement of State or local funds used for 
such project prior to July 1, 1974, from sums 
allocated to such State under subparagraph 
4 of this subsection for any fiscal year end- 
ing prior to July 1, 1974, to the extent that 
assistance could have been provided under 
said section 8 if such project had been ap- 
proved thereunder and adequate funds had 
been available. Neither a finding by the Ad- 
ministrator that a project meets the require- 
ments of this paragraph, nor any other pro- 
vision of this paragraph, shall be construed 
to constitute a commitment or obligation 
of the United States to provide funds to make 
or pay any grant for such project. 

“(6) Any project in a State on which con- 
struction is proposed to be initiated after 
June 30, 1971, which is approved by the ap- 
propriate State water pollution control agen- 
cy and which the Administrator finds meets 
the requirements of this subsection, but for 
which financial assistance as authorized by 
this subsection is unavailable in the fiscal 
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year in which the project is approved by the 
Administrator, or is available in such fiscal 
year only in a lesser percentage of the cost 
of construction than authorized by this sub- 
section, shall qualify for payments in reim- 
bursement of state or local funds used for 
such project prior to July 1, 1974, from sums 
allocated to such State under subparagraph 4 
of this subsection for any fiscal year ending 
prior to July 1, 1974: Provided, that prior to 
the initiation of construction of such proj- 
ect, the Administrator finds (1) that the 
State in which such project is located, in ap- 
proving projects for Federal financing out of 
the sums allocated to such State under para- 
graph (4) of this subsection for the fiscal 
year in which qualification for payments in 
reimbursement is sought; has given priority 
to eligible projects in the more advanced 
stages of construction, (2) that such project 
is necessary to achieve compliance with ap- 
plicable water quality standards, and (3) 
that the initiation of such project will be 
commenced within a reasonable period of 
time. Neither a finding by the Administrator 
that a project meets the requirements of this 
paragraph, nor any other provision of this 
paragraph, shall be construed to constitute 
& commitment or obligation of the United 
States to provide funds to make or pay any 
grant for such project. 

“(7) The Administrator shall make pay- 
ments under this subsection through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury. Funds so paid shall be used 
exclusively to meet the cost of construction 
of the project for which the amount was 
paid. 

“(8) The Administrator shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects for 
which grants or other financial assistance 
are made under this subsection shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing for the same type of work on sim- 


ilar construction in the immediate locality, 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor, in 
accordance with the Act of March 3, 1931, as 
amended, known as the Davis-Bacon Act (46 


Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. secs. 276a through 
2762-5). The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this paragraph, the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 
5 U.S.C. 133z-15) and section 2 of that Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948: 
40 U.S.C. 276c). 

“(9) For the purposes of this section, the 
term— 

“(A) ‘industrial wastes’ means the waste 
discharges (other than domestic sewage) 
of industries identified in the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual, Bureau of 
the Budget, 1967, as amended and supple- 
mented under the category ‘Division D— 
Manufacturing’, and other wastes which in 
the opinion of the Administrator may ap- 
propriately be considered industrial wastes 
for the purposes of this subsection. 

“(B) ‘construction’ includes preliminary 
planning to determine the economic and en- 
gineering feasibility of treatment works, the 
engineering, architectural, legal, fiscal and 
economic investigations and studies, sur- 
veys, designs, plans, working drawings, spec- 
ifications, procedures, and other action nec- 
essary to the construction of treatment 
works; the erection, building, acquisition, al- 
teration, remodeling, improvement, or ex- 
tension of treatment works; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of 
treatment works. 

“(b) The Administrator shall administer 
the provisions of this section and related 
sections of this Act in a manner to en- 
courage and assist any State, municipality, 
or inter-municipal or interstate agencies 
which will receive Federal assistance for 
the construction of treatment works, to 
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achieve adequate legal, institutional, man- 
agerial and financial capability for meeting 
forsceable future needs with respect to 
operation, maintenance, expansion and re- 
placement of such works in order to achieve 
compliance with applicable water quality 
standards. The Administrator shall pursue 
this objective through the determination 
of eligible costs under subsection (a)(1) of 
this section and percentage limitations un- 
der subparagraphs (a)(2)(F) and (a) (2) 
(G) of this section, through consideration 
of the adequacy of provisions for operation 
and maintenance under subparagraph (a) 
(2)(C) of this section, through provisions 
relating to industrial participation in muni- 
cipal projects under subparagraph (a) (2) (I) 
of this section, through the exercise of his 
authority concerning approval of Federal 
financial aid under subparagraph (a)(3) of 
this section, through the provision of tech- 
nical assistance, and through such other 
provisions for administering this section as 
he may designate by regulation. 

“(C) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose of making 
grants under this section, $2,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $2,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973; and $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, Sums so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended.” 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Act shall be 
effective on July 1, 1971. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL TO AMEND SECTION 8 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1 of the bill would amend section 
8 of the Federal Water. Pollution Control Act. 

Subsection 8(a) would authorize Federal 
grants for the construction of treatment 
works to prevent the discharge of inade- 
quately treated wastes and for other pur- 
poses. Paragraph 8(a)(1) would retain the 
provisions of the present Act authorizing the 
Administrator to make grants for treatment 
works and related reports, plans and specifi- 
cations. No change would be made in the 
existing definition of “treatment works” in 
section 23 of the Act and no change would 
be made in those eligible to receive grants, 
which would include States, municipalities, 
intermunicipal agencies and interstate 
agencies. 

Grant limitations would be listed in para- 
graph 8(a) (2). There would be some modifi- 
cations and additions to the grant limita- 
tions in the present Act. Subparagraph 8(a) 
(2) (A) would prohibit a grant unless it were 
approved by the State water pollution con- 
trol agency and by the Administrator. Sub- 
paragraph 8(2)(2)(B) would prohibit a 
grant unless the grantee agreed to pay all 
costs not paid for by Federal and. State 
funds. 

Subparagraph 8(a) (2)(C) would permit a 
grant only if the grantee made provision for 
satisfactory operation and maintenance of 
the treatment works. Adequate provision 
would have to be made for an operating and 
managerial staff of well qualified personnel. 
A new provision in this subparagraph would 
require the grantee to have or develop the 
financial and other capability necessary to 
satisfy future waste treatment needs. 

Subparagraph 8(a)(2)(D) would retain 
the provisions of the existing Act which 
prohibit a grant unless the project conforms 
with a section 7 State plan and is entitled 
to priority over other eligible projects. In 
addition, the project would have to be con- 
sistent with any planning requirements 
specified by the Administrator in regulations. 

Subparagraph 8(a)(2)(E) -would retain 
the provision of the present Act which speci- 
fies that the basic Federal grant share is 30 
percent of the cost of the project. 

Modifications would be made in the provi- 
sions of the present Act relating to the re- 
quirements for an increased Federal share 
and the requirements for matching payments 
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by States. Subparagraph 8(a)(2)(F) would 
provide that the Federal share shall be in- 
creased to a maximum of 40 percent if the 
State agrees to “grant, loan or otherwise fi- 
nance” 25 percent of the cost. (The required 
State share is 30 percent in the present 
Act). The words “to grant, loan, or other- 
wise finance” would replace the words “to 
pay” in the present Act to make it clear that 
the State matching funds need not be an 
outright grant but may be in the form of a 
loan. This subparagraph would also provide 
that the Federal share shall be increased to 
40 percent, regardless of whether there are 
State matching funds, if the grantee has a 
user charge system as well as other capabil- 
ity for satisfying future waste treatment 
needs, 

Subparagraph 8(a)(2)(G) would change 
the provisions of the present Act which pro- 
vide that the Federal share shall be increased 
to 50 percent if the State agrees to pay 25 
percent of the cost and if enforceable water 
quality standards have been established. The 
new provision would increase the Federal 
share to 55 percent if there are enforceable 
water quality standards and either the State 
agrees to grant, loan or otherwise finance 
25 percent of the cost, or the grantee has a 
user charge system as well as other capability 
for satisfying future waste treatment needs. 

Subparagraph 8(a)(2)(H) would add a 
new provision to prohibit grants unless the 
grantee provides assurance that it com- 
ply with regulations to assure the effective 
and efficient use of funds under the section. 

Subparagraph 8(a)(2)(H) would add a 
new provision designed to make more ef- 
fective and efficient use of construction grant 
monies and to avoid certain abusive prac- 
tices and inequities associated with the treat- 
ment of industrial wastes in municipal waste 
treatment facilities. Grants would be pro- 
hibited for projects treating industrial 
wastes unless the industrial user were re- 
quired by the grantee to pay back that por- 
tion of the project cost attributable to the 
treatment of industrial wastes. The Federal 
share of such recovered costs would be used 
by the grantee to operate and maintain its 
works and for meeting future waste treat- 
ment needs. 

Paragraph 8(a)(3) identifies the factors 
which would be considered by the Adminis- 
trator in approving a grant under subsection 
8(a). Two factors specified in the present 
Act would be retained, specifically, an as- 
sessment of public benefits and the relation 
of project costs to the public interest. In ad- 
dition, the Administrator would be required 
to assess the capability of the grantee to sat- 
isfy its own future waste treatment needs. 

Paragraph 8(a) (4) would provide a new 
allocation formula to permit the optimum 
distribution of funds over the next three fis- 
cal years in closer relationship to the con- 
struction needs of the respecting States. 
Four factors would be employed in distribut- 
ing construction grant funds among the 
States. First, 45 percent of the amounts au- 
thorized to be obligated in each fiscal year 
would be allocated on the basis of relative 
State population; second, up to 20 percent 
would be allocated to States which agree to 
grant, loan or otherwise finance at least 25 
percent of all project costs during a given 
fiscal year; third, up to 25 percent would be 
allocated to States which have approved 
projects for which grants have not been 
made or which have been made in a reduced 
amount because of lack of Federal funds; 
and fourth, the remainder would be distrib- 
uted to meet the most serious water pollution 
control problems as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. The new allocation formula 
would give the Administrator a degree of 
flexibility to direct construction grant funds 
to areas where funds are most critically 
needed and where they can be most effective- 
ly used. This paragraph would also provide 
for the reallotment. of any sums which are 
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not obligated by a State at the end of a fiscal 
year because of a lack of certified projects. 
[The Act now calls for reallotment after 18 
months.] These funds would be realloted by 
the Administrator to meet the most serious 
water pollution control needs in accordance 
with the fourth factor mentioned above. 

Paragraph 8(8)(5) would authorize Fed- 
eral payments in reimbursement of State or 
local funds used to pre-finance the Federal 
share of qualified projects on which con- 
struction was initiated after June 30, 1966, 
but prior to July 1, 1971. Paragraph 8(a) (6) 
would extend this authorization with re- 
spect to projects on which construction is 
initiated after June 30, 1971, in order to 
continue to provide some encouragement to 
localities to initiate projects even though 
Federal funding is not then available. How- 
ever, projects commenced after June 30, 
1971, would not qualify for reimbursement 
unless, prior to the initiation of construc- 
tion, the Administrator makes three find- 
ings. He would be required to find (1) that 
the State in which the project is located has 
given funding priority in the current fiscal 
year to projects in more advanced stages of 
construction; (2) that the project is neces- 
sary to achieve compliance with water qual- 
ity standards; and (3) that construction on 
the project will be initiated within a reason- 
able period of time. This approach would 
give the Administrator some contro] over the 
accumulation of reimbursables and thus 
minimize abusive practices. 

Paragraph 8(a) (7) would direct the Ad- 
ministrator to make grant payments through 
the disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury. Such payments would be re- 
quired to be used exclusively to meet the 
costs of construction. 

Paragraph 8(a)(8) would retain the provi- 
sions from the present Act which direct the 
Administrator to make certain determina- 
tions with regard to the adequacy of wages 
of laborers working on projects funded under 
subsection 8(a). 

Paragraph 8(a)(9) would define certain 
terms used in subsection 8(a). Subparagraph 
8(a) (9) (A) would define “industrial wastes” 
as waste discharges (other than domestic 
sewage) from industries identified in the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
and other wastes as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. Subparagraph 8(a) (9) (B) would 
retain the same definition of “construction” 
as appears in the present Act which includes 
a range of activities from preliminary plan- 
ning to the actual installation of the facility 
and alterations and improvements of the 
facility. 

Subsection 8(b) would direct the Adminis- 
trator to administer section 8 and related 
sections so as to encourage and assist grantees 
in developing adequate legal, institutional, 
managerial and financial capability for meet- 
ing foreseeable future waste treatment needs 
to achieve compliance with applicable water 
quality standards. Future waste treatment 
needs would include the operation, mainte- 
nance, expansion and replacement of treat- 
ment works. This would be an important new 
provision to encourage: local self-sufficiency 
and possibly to reduce the future levels of 
Federal funding needed for treatment works 
construction. 

Subsection 8(c) would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $2 billion in each of fiscal years 
1972, 1973, and 1974 for the purpose of mak- 
ing grants under this section, Sums appro- 
priated would remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide that the 
provisions of the bill take effect on July 1, 
1971. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the third 
water pollution proposal of the President 
would amend section 10 of the act to 
provide for a strengthened program to 
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establish, implement, and enforce wa- 
ter quality standards. This amendment 
would extend the Federal-State program 
for the establishment and approval of 
standards and plans applicable to all 
navigable and ground waters of the 
United States. The bill, in addition, 
would clearly establish effluent standards 
as the primary pollution abatement 
mechanism in implementation plans to 
achieve water quality standards. The bill 
would also modify the enforcement pro- 
visions to include provisions for, first, 
immediate Federal abatement; third, in- 
formation acquisition; and fourth, emer- 
gency abatement authority. In many 
respects these elements are similar to 
the pollution control provisions recently 
enacted by Congress and signed into law 
by the President in the Clean Air Amend- 
ments of 1970. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
and the text of the bill which will be 
introduced, be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. = 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL TO AMEND SECTION 10 
SUBSECTION-BY-SUBSECTION ANALYSIS 


Subsection (a) defines the terms to be 
used in the section, particularly “water qual- 
ity standards” and the components of such 
standards. 

Subsection (b) states a Federal policy in 
favor of encouraging State and interstate 
action to abate pollution, and provides that 
the Administrator may not initiate an en- 
forcement action if he determines that a 
State is taking appropriate abatement ac- 
tion. 

Subsection (c) identifies the waters for 
which water quality standards would be re- 
quired. These waters would include inter- 
State waters already subject to standards 
under the present Act, and, in addition, 
navigable waters; ground waters; tributaries 
of any such waters; the contiguous zone 
(with respect to pollution which threatens 
the territorial sea); and the high seas (with 
respect to discharges of matter transported 
from or originating within the United 
States). 

Under a new requirement contained in 
subsection (d), the Administrater would be 
required, within six months after the en- 
actment of the section and from time to 
time thereafter, to publish in the Federal 
Register regulations establishing specifica- 
tions for water use designations, water qual- 
ity criteria and effluent requirements for the 
purpose of advising the States in adopting 
or revising water quality standards. The 
regulations concerning water use designa- 
tions will provide methods for assuring that 
legitimate factors are taken into account. 
The regulations concerning water quality 
criteria would, om the basis of the latest 
scientific knowledge about the effects of 
identifiable pollutants on health, welfare and 
the environment, specify minimum and 
maximum water quality characteristics re- 
quired to protect various legitimate and ben- 
eficial water uses. The regulations concerning 
efiuent requirements would specify the 
minimum levels of treatment or control 
which would be generally applicable to vari- 
ous categories of industrial and municipal 
facilities and other pollution sources, and 
would specify procedures for determining 
additional treatment required to comply 
with water quality criteria or to prevent the 
degradation of high-quality waters. The Ad- 
ministrator would also be required to publish 
information concerning recommended pol- 
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lution control techniques for complying with 
water quality criteria and effluent require- 
ments. 

Under subsection (e), States would have 
up to one year after the publication of regu- 
lations under subsection (d) to submit re- 
quired new standards and revisions of old 
standards for all waters specified in subsec- 
tion (c) which are within their jurisdiction. 
The Administrator would be required to ad- 
vise the States as to which elements of ex- 
isting standards require revision. If the State 
did not act within the one-year period, the 
Administrator would be authorized, after a 
public hearing, to publish regulations set- 
ting forth water quality standards for waters 
over which the State has jurisdiction. The 
Administrator would be required to promul- 
gate such standards if, within 60 days after 
publication of the regulations, appropriate 
standards were not adopted by the State. 

If the Administrator published regula- 
tions under subsection (d) twice in one year, 
publication of the later regulations would 
not extend the time for adopting water qual- 
ity standards pursuant to the earlier regula- 
tions except with respect to elements thereof 
required to be revised by the later regula- 
tions. 

Water quality standards established under 
the Water Quality Act of 1965 would con- 
tinue to be effective, until superseded by new 
standards. The Administrator would be able 
to utilize the new enforcement authorities 
in subsection (f) to enforce standards estab- 
lished under existing law while new stand- 
ards are being developed. 

No provision is made at present for the 
Governor of a State to initiate revision of 
standards. The proposed subsection (e) (2) 
(D) would authorize the Governor of a State 
to submit revised standards at any time. If 
the Administrator determined that the re- 
vised standards met the requirements of 
subsection (d), such standards would be- 
come effective. 

The authority of the Administrator to 
promulgate standards for waters in areas of 
exclusive Federal legislative jurisdiction, or 
where the States do not have jurisdiction, is 
unclear under existing laws. Subsection (e) 
(3) would provide the Administrator with 
clear authority to establish standards in 
such areas after public hearings. 

Two administrative enforcement proce- 
dures are authorized under the existing pro- 
visions of section 10: the Administrator may 
convene an enforcement conference, or, in 
cases of violation of water quality standards, 
he may issue 180-day notices, followed by 
court action. Under the present proposal, 
these procedures would be replaced by a new 
administrative procedure based on the viola- 
tion of water quality standards (or of effluent 

ments for hazardous substances estab- 
lished under subsection (1)). The Adminis- 
trator would be required, upon a finding 
based on any information however obtained 
that any person is in violation of water qual- 
ity standards or the requirements of sub- 
section (1), to notify such person of the 
violation and the required remedial action, 
and simultaneously to provide notification 
to the water pollution control agencies of the 
States involved. If the required remedial ac- 
tion or appropriate State action were not 
taken within 30 days, the Administrator 
would be authorized to issue an order re- 
quiring compliance within a specified time, 
or bring a civil action for an injunction 
under subsection (f)(6). The recipient of 
an order directing compliance would be au- 
thorized to request a hearing within 15 days 
following receipt of the order. Following such 
hearing, the Administrator would be re- 
quired to affirm, modify or revoke the order 
by written decision constituting his final 
order. In cases in which the recipient of the 
order did not make a timely request for a 
hearing, the original order would become the 
final order unless modified by the Adminis- 
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trator on his own initiative. Judicial review 
would be provided for all final orders after 
exhaustion of administrative remedies. It is 
intended that an appeal or a request for a 
hearing would not operate as a stay of an 
order, except where a court determined a 
stay to be necessary as provided in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. The Administra- 
tor would be authorized to assess a civil 
penalty for violation of a final order of up to 
$25,000 per day of violation. 

Under subsection (f) (6) the Administra- 
tor could enforce his final orders and recover 
fines upon petition to the appropriate U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Under subsection (f) (7), the Administra- 
tor would be authorized to commence a civil 
action in the appropriate U.S. district court 
for injunctive relief in any case of violation 
of water quality standards or of effluent re- 
quirements for hazardous substances estab- 
lished under subsection (—). Under subsec- 
tion (1) (8), the Court in any such proceed- 
ing would be authorized to assess a civil 
penalty of not more than $25,000 per day of 
violation. Subsection (f) (9) would authorize 
the imposition of criminal fines of up to 
$10,000 and imprisonment of up to six 
months, for making any false statement in 
any document or tampering with any moni- 
toring device required by the section. 

Although the enforcement conference 
would be eliminated by this proposal, its use- 
ful features would be retained in subsection 
(g), authorizing the Administrator to call 
fact-finding public hearings for the purpose 
of obtaining information necessary to carry 
out the Act, including the investigation of 
possible water quality standards violations. 
Notice of any hearing would be required to 
be published in the Federal Register and in a 
newspaper of general circulation in the area 
in which the hearing is to be held. The hear- 
ing would be conducted before a hearing 
panel, consisting of the Administrator's rep- 
resentative and representatives of the States 
involved. Any interested person would be 
permitted to make a statement of views. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, the hear- 
ing panel would make findings concerning 
the existence of pollution, and would report 
such findings to the Administrator, includ- 
ing recommendations for remedial action. 
The Administrator would review the findings, 
and would take such action as he deemed 
appropriate, which are understood to in- 
clude the issuance of an administrative order 
or the initiation of a civil action pursuant 
to subsection (f), or, the establishment of 
water quality standards under subsection 
(e) (2) (A). If, after a hearing under subsec- 
tion (g), the Administrator determined that 
the public health or welfare required revi- 
sion of water quality standards he would be 
authorized to request a State or States to 
adopt revised standards within 60 days. If 
the State did not adopt acceptable stand- 
ards within such period, the Administrator 
would be authorized, after notice and hear- 
ing, to publish standards and to promulgate 
them after 30 days following publication. 
Subsection (g)(7) would make it clear that 
the Administrator could issue administra- 
tive orders to require compliance with wa- 
ter quality standards even while a hearing 
is being held under subsection (g). 

Subsection (h) would provide the Admin- 
istrator with broad authority to compel the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses at 
hearings, and to order the production of rec- 
ords. However, Agency representatives would 
still be subject to the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
1905 with regard to protection of trade 
secrets. 

Subsection (i) would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to require any discharger to per- 
form effluent monitoring and to report the 
results to EPA. In exercising this authority 
the Administrator would be required to take 
into consideration the availability of the de- 
sired information from State or local moni- 
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toring programs. Further provisions of this 
subsection would authorize the Adminis- 
trator’s representatives to enter and inspect 
facilities from which discharge is made into 
sewers or waters specified in subsection (c), 
and to have access to monitoring or other 
records. Any information obtained under 
subsection (i) would be available to the pub- 
lic except information which is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Administrator to con- 
tain trade secrets. 

Subsection (j) would provide emergency 
authority for the Administrator to commence 
an action in the appropriate U.S. district 
court for an injunction or other appropriate 
equitable relief whenever a pollution source 
presents or may present an imminent and 
substantial danger to the health or welfare 
of any person, or to water quality. It would 
also provide for the consolidation of suits. 

Subsection (1) would require the Admin- 
istrator within 60 days after enactment of 
the new section 10, to publish in the Federal 
Register a list of substances which in his 
opinion possess a high potential for causing 
substantial danger to the public health or 
the environment and which shall be subject 
to a prohibition or effluent requirement. 
Within six months after publication of the 
list, the Administrator would be required to 
publish proposed effluent requirements or 
prohibitions for such substances, and within 
ninety days after such publication, he would 
be required to promulgate such requirements 
and prohibitions in final form. 


sS. — 
A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“WATER QUALITY STANDARDS AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 10.(a) As used in this Act: 

“(1) The term, ‘water quality standards’ 
shall mean— 

“(A) Water use designations, water qual- 
ity criteria, effluent limitations, and a plan of 
implementation and enforcement adopted 
pursuant to subsection (e) of this section; 
and 

“(B) Water quality standards, including 
water quality criteria and a plan of imple- 
mentation and enforcement, adopted pur- 
suant to the Water Quality Act of 1965, until 
superseded by water quality standards 
adopted pursuant to this section. 

“(2) The term, ‘water use designation’ 
shall mean the legitimate and beneficial uses 
which are or shall be permitted and pro- 
tected in waters specified in subsection (c) 
of this section or portion thereof. 

“(8) The term ‘water quality criteria’ shall 
mean those physical, chemical, and biologi- 
cal characteristics of water quality which, 
for a given body of water are required to per- 
mit and protect the uses identified in the 
water use designation. 

“(4) The term ‘effluent limitations’ shall 
mean the permissible quantities of physical, 
chemical, biological, and other constituents 
of effluents which are discharged into waters 
specified in subsection (c) of this section. 

“(5) The term ‘plan of implementation 
and enforcement’ shall mean a plan for the 
achievement and maintenance of water qual- 
ity criteria and effluent limitations, including 
provisions for the enforcement of such cri- 
teria and effluent limitations. 

“(6) The term ‘discharge’ means any ad- 
dition of matter to waters specified in sub- 
section (c) of this section, whether such 
matter enters such waters directly or from 
runoff or percolation. 
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(7) The term ‘person’ means an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
State, municipality, commission, or political 
subdivision of a State, or any interstate 
body, and 

“(8) The term ‘municipality’ means city, 
town, burrough, county, parish, district, or 
other public body created by or pursuant to 
State law. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this Act, State and interstate action 
to abate and control water pollution shall be 
encouraged. No action shall be initiated by 
the Administrator under subsection (f) of 
this section in any case if he determines 
that the State or States involved are taking 
appropriate and sufficient action in such 
case to secure compliance with water quality 
standards. 

“(c) Water quality standards adopted 
pursuant to subsection (e) of this section 
shall apply to: 

“(1) All interstate waters of the United 
States; 

“(2) All navigable waters of the United 
States; 

“(3) Ground waters; 

“(4) The waters of the Contiguous Zone of 
the United States, with respect to pollu- 
tion thereof, which causes or is likely to 
cause pollution of the territorial sea of the 
United States; 

“(5) The waters of the high seas beyond 
the territorial sea of the United States, with 
respect to discharges of matter transported 
from or ting im areas over which the 
United States has sovereignty; and 

“(6) Portions or tributaries of any of the 
waters specified in paragraphs (1) through 
(5) hereof, whether discharges reach such 
waters, tributaries, or portions thereof 
directly or from runoff or percolation. 

“(d) (1) For the purpose of advising States 
in adopting or revising water quality stand- 
ards, the Administrator shall, after consul- 
tation with appropriate Federal and State 
agencies and other interested persons, pub- 
lish within the time specified in paragraph 
(6) of this subsection, and from time to 
time thereafter, regulations providing speci- 
fications and methods to assure that in the 
establishment of water use designations, the 
use and value of water for public water sup- 
plies, propagation of fish and wildlife, recre- 
ational pu: , agricultural, industrial, 
navigational, and other legitimate uses are 
adequately taken into account. 

The Administrator shall not approve water 
use designations if: 

(i) such water use designation specifies 
transport or assimilation of waste as a pri- 
mary use; or 

(ii) the Administrator determines that the 
use and value of the waters in question for 
public water supplies, propagation of fish 
and wildlife, recreational purposes, agricul- 
tural, industrial, navigational, and other le- 
gitimate uses have not been adequately taken 
into account, 

“(2) For the purpose of advising States in 
adopting or revising water quality standards, 
the Administrator shall, after consultation 
with appropriate Federal and State agencies 
and other interested persons, publish, within 
the time specified in paragraph (6) of this 
subsection and from time to time thereafter, 
regulations establishing specifications for 
water quality criteria. Such regulations shall 
reflect the latest scientific knowledge useful 
in indicating the kind and extent of all iden- 
tifiable effects on health and welfare and 
water quality which may be expected from 
the presence of a pollutant or combination of 
pollutants in any body of water in varying 
quantities. Such regulations shall, on the 
basis of such scientific knowledge, specify 
the water quality characteristics required to 
protect and enhance water quality, including 
those minimum or maximum characteristics 
required to permit and protect uses identi- 
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fied in water use designations, as well as 
analytical and test procedures to be used in 
determining such characteristics. 

“(3) In cases where the quality of water on 
the effective date of this section is higher 
than water quality criteria applicable to any 
use designation, such high quality shall be 
maintained in accordance with regulations. 

“(4) For the purpose of advising States 
in adopting or revising water quality stand- 
ards, the Administrator shall also, after con- 
sultation with appropriate Federal and State 
agencies and other interested persons, pub- 
lish, within the time specified in paragraph 
(6) of this subsection and from time to time 
thereafter, regulations providing specifica- 
tions for effluent limitations. Such regula- 
tions shall set forth the minimum acceptable 
levels of treatment or control, including al- 
lowable amounts of constituents of effluents, 
and permissible physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical characteristics of effluents, which 
shall be based on the availability of prac- 
ticable treatment or control measures and 
shall be generally applicable to discharges 
from various categories of: 

“(i) Industrial facilities on which con- 
struction was commenced prior to the ef- 
fective date of this subsection; 

“(ii) Industrial facilities on which con- 
struction shall be commenced after the ef- 
fective date of this subsection (taking into 
account the best available technology); 

“(ili) Sanitary sewers and sewage treat- 
ment plants; and 

“(1) Other sources. 

“(5) For the purpose of providing guidance 
to the States in adopting and revising water 
quality standards, the Adminisrator shall 
also, after consultation with appropriate Fed- 
eral and State agencies and other interested 
persons, develop and publish within the time 
specified in paragraph (6) of this subsection 
and from time to time thereafter, recom- 
mended pollution control techniques neces- 
sary to achieve applicable water quality cri- 
teria and effluent limitations, including iden- 
tification of available technology and data 
on the effectiveness, cost, and economic feas- 
ibility of alternative methods of prevention 
and control of water pollution. 

“(6) No later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this subsection, the 
Administrator shall promulgate concurrently, 
in accordance with 5 U.S.C, § 553, regula- 
tions under paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
of this subsection, after allowing a reason- 
able time of at least 45 days, but not to ex- 
ceed 60 days from the publication of pro- 
posed regulations, for interested persons to 
submit written comments. Revisions of such 
regulations shall follow the procedures pre- 
scribed in this paragraph. 

“(7) All water quality standards estab- 
lished pursuant to this section shall be such 
as to protect the public health and welfare, 
enhance the quality of water, and serve the 
purposes of this Act. 

“(8)(A) Plans of implementation and en- 
forcement shall include remedial or other 
measures required to achieve compliance 
with effluent limitations and water quality 
criteria. 

“(B) No plan of implementation and en- 
forcement shall be approved by the Admin- 
istrator unless 

(i) in the case of industrial and municipal 
dischargers, it provides a phased schedule for 
the attainment of compliance with effluent 
limitations established pursuant to this sub- 
section as expeditiously as practicable; and 

(ii) in the case of sources other than those 
specified in subparagraph (B)(i) of this 
paragraph, it provides for the attainment of 
applicable effluent limitations as expediti- 
ously as practicable; and 

(ili) it identifies the nature and extent of 
improvement of water quality that is ex- 
pected to result from measures in this plan. 

“(9) Nothing in this section shall require 
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the revision of compliance dates specified in 
plans of implementation and enforcement 
ineluded in water quality standards estab- 
lished pursuant to the Water Quality Act 
of 1965; provided, that such dates may be 
revised pursuant to subsections (e) (2) (B), 
(e) (2) (D), and (g) (6) of this section. 

“(e)(1) If a State, after public hearings, 
adopts within the time specified in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection water quality stand- 
ards applicable to (i) all waters specified 
in subsection (c) hereof over which the State 
has jurisdiction, or (ii) portions thereof, and 
if the Administrator determines that such 
standards are consistent with the regulations 
and requirements established pursuant to 
subsection (d) of this section, such State 
standards shall be approved by the Admin- 
istrator as the water quality standards ap- 
plicable to such waters or portions thereof. 

“(2)(A) Water quality standards estab- 
lished pursuant to this Act prior to the effec- 
tive date of this subsection shall continue in 
effect until superseded. If a State has not 
adopted, within one year after the promulga- 
tion of initial regulations under subsection 
(d) of this section, water quality standards 
applicable to all waters specified in subsection 
(c) hereof over which such State has juris- 
diction; or if such State does not, within one 
year after the promulgation of regulations, 
other than initial regulations, pursuant to 
subsection (d) of this section, adopt such 
revisions of water quality standards as are 
consistent with regulations and requirements 
established pursuant to subsection (d) of 
this section, or if the Administrator deter- 
mines that any water quality standards 
adopted by a State pursuant to this sub- 
section are not consistent with the require- 
ments of regulations established pursuant 
to subsection (d) of this section, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized, after reasonable 
notice and a public hearing, to be held in 
or near the place where the standards will 
take effect, to publish proposed regulations 
setting forth water quality standards for 
those waters specified in subsection (c) hereof 
over which the State has jurisdiction. If 
within 60 days from the date the Adminis- 
trator publishes such proposed regulations, 
the State has not adopted water quality 
standards which the Administrator finds to 
be consistent with subsection (d) of this 
section, the Administrator shall promulgate 
standards which shall be the water quality 
standards applicable to such waters or por- 
tions thereof. 

“(B) Water quality standards which, prior 
to the effective date of this paragraph, were 
adopted by a State and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator under this Act or submitted to 
him but not yet so approved by him prior to 
such date, and which do not include all of 
the elements of water quality standards as 
defined in subsection (a) (1) (A) of this sec- 
tion, shall be supplemented within the ap- 
propriate time specified in subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph by those elements which 
are not included. The Administrator shall 
consult with the States and shall advise them 
what elements, if any, of existing approved 
standards shall be required to be revised 
pursuant to this subparagraph, giving due 
consideration to the desirability of preserving 
existing standards to the extent they are 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 
After the effective date of this section, the 
Administrator may continue to approve 
standards or portions thereof submitted to 
him prior to the effective date of this sub- 
section. 

“(C) Where the Administrator publishes 
regulations pursuant to subsection (d) of 
this section subsequent to the initial publi- 
cation of regulations thereunder, such publi- 
cation shall not constitute an extension of 
the date on which a State is required to sub- 
mit standards pursuant to any prior publica- 
tion of regulations, provided that where: 
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“(i) the Administrator has issued regula- 
tions pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section; and 

“(il) less than one year after the issuance 
of such regulations the Administrator issues 
subsequent regulations; and 

“(ili) such subsequent regulations affect 

the same specific criteria or other elements 
of water quality standards as the prior reg- 
ulations; 
a State may, in submitting standards pur- 
suant to the prior regulations, omit the 
elements for which revision will be re- 
quired pursuant to the subsequent reg- 
ulations. 

“(D) If at any time the Governor of a 
State or the State water pollution control 
agency, on his or its own initiative or at 
the request of the Administrator, revises 
all or part of the water quality standards 
established under this section for the waters 
in subsection (c) hereof over which the 
State has jurisdiction, and if the Adminis- 
trator determines that such revised stand- 
ards are consistent with the regulations and 
requirements of subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, such standards shall thereafter be the 
water quality standards applicable to such 
waters. 

“(3) For waters in subsection (c) hereof 
over which the States do not have jurisdic- 
tion, the Administrator shall, after reason- 
able notice and a public hearing, promul- 
gate regulations setting forth such water 
quality standards for such waters. Such 
hearings shall be held in or near the place 
where such standards will take effect. Af- 
fected States, interstate agencies, Federal 
departments and agencies, municipalities, 
industries, and other interested persons 
shall be given an opportunity to make a full 
statement of views. 


“(f) (1) Whenever, on the basis of any 
information available to him, the Adminis- 
trator determines that any person is in 
violation of water quality standards or any 


element thereof or limitations established 
under subsection (1) hereof, he shall notify 
such person and the water pollution con- 
trol agency of the State or States in which 
such violation is occurring of his determi- 
nation and of the remedial action which is 
required to achieve compliance. If the Ad- 
ministrator determines at any time after 30 
days following such notice that required 
remedial action or appropriate State action 
has not been taken, he may issue an order 
for compliance or request that the Attorney 
General bring a civil action pursuant to 
paragraph (6) of this subsection. 

“(2) An order issued pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall state with 
reasonable specificity the mature of the 
violation and shall specify: a time for com- 
pliance, taking into account.the practi- 
cability of compliance; any applicable com- 
pliance schedule which is part of either 
the applicable standards or a permit issued 
under section 407 of title 33 of the United 
States Code; the requirements of subsection 
(1) hereof; the seriousness of the violation; 
and any good faith efforts to comply with 
water quality standards, requirements of 
subsection (1) hereof, or such permit. A 
copy of any order issued under this subsec- 
tion shall be sent to the State water pollu- 
tion control agency of the State in which 
the violation occurs. In any case in which 
an order or notice under this subsection 
is issued to a corporation, a copy of such 
order or notice shall be issued to such cor- 
porate officers as the Administrator may 
determine to be appropriate. 

“(3) If within 15 days following receipt of 
an order under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the person to whom such order is 
issued files a request for a hearing, the Ad- 
ministrator shall promptly hold a public 
hearing to permit such person to present in- 
formation relating to the order or the viola- 
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tion or both. The person requesting the hear- 
ing may be required to file, in such form as 
the Administrator may specify, a report fur- 
nishing such information concerning the na- 
ture and amounts of discharges from facil- 
ities which he owns, leases, manages, or con- 
trols and which are subject to the order, as 
the Administrator may prescribe. Any hear- 
ing held pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
of record, and shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of section 554 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Based on the record, the Ad- 
ministrator shall affirm, modify, or revoke the 
original order by a written decision which 
shall constitute his final order. If no hearing 
is duly requested pursuant to this paragraph 
and the Administrator does not on his own 
initiative modify or reyoke an order issued 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
such order shall constitute his final order. 

“(4) Any final order under paragraph (3) 
hereof shall be subject to judicial review in 
accordance with section 701 of title 5 of the 
United States Code by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the circuit in which the 
violation occurred, upon the filing of a peti- 
tion in such court within thirty days from 
the date of such order by any person ag- 
grieved thereby praying that such order be 
modified or set aside in whole or in part. The 
petitioner shall send a copy of such petition 
to the Administrator and the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency by reg- 
istered mail. The Administrator shall certify 
and file in such court the record upon which 
the final order was issued. The court shall 
hear the petition on the record made before 
the Administrator. The court may affirm, 
modify, or revoke any order of the Admin- 
istrator, or may remand the proceedings to 
the Administrator for such further action as 
it may direct. 

“(5) Any person who violates or fails or 
refuses to comply with a final order of the 
Administrator shall be liable to a civil pen- 
alty in an amount, not to exceed $25,000 per 
day of violation, to be determined by the 
Administrator and subject to compromise by 
him, after he has considered the nature, cir- 
cumstances, and extent of such violation, the 
practicability of compliance with such stand- 
ards and any good faith efforts to comply 
with such order. 

“(6) Any final order under paragraph (3) 
not appealed by an aggrieved person and any 
fine assessed by the Administrator under 
paragraph (5) shall be enforced by the At- 
torney General, upon the request of the Ad- 
ministrator, by petition to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the circuit in which the 
violation occurred. 

“(7) The Administrator may request the 
Attorney General to commence a civil action 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, an 
order compelling testimony or the production 
of records, or such other relief as may be 
appropriate, whenever any person— 

“(1) violates water quality standards; 

“(ii) fails or refuses. to comply with any 
requirement of subsection (h) of this sec- 
tion; or 

“(iit) fails or refuses to comply with any 
requirement of subsection (1) of this section. 

Any action under this paragraph may be 
brought in the appropriate United States 
district court, and such court shall have 
jurisdiction to restrain violations and to re- 
quire compliance, after taking into account 
the factors specified in subsection (f) (2) of 
this section. Notice of the commencement of 
any such action shall be given to the ap- 
propriate State and interstate water pollu- 
tion control agencies. 

“(8) The court, in any action under para- 
graph (7) of this subsection may assess a 
civil penalty of not more than $25,000 per 
day of violation in case of 
“(i) any violation of water quality stand- 
ards; 

“(il) any discharge in violation of sub- 
section (1) of this section.” 
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The amount of such penalty shall be deter- 
mined by the court after considering the 
nature, circumstances, and extent of the vio- 
lation and any good faith efforts to comply. 
In any action under paragraph (7) of this 
subsection which is subsequent to one or 
more previous such actions resulting in the 
assessment of a penalty for a violation at the 
same facility, the court may assess a penalty 
of not more than $50,000 per day of violation. 

“(9) Any person who knowingly makes any 
material false statement or representation in 
any application, record, report, plan, or other 
document filed or required to be maintained 
under this section or who falsifies, tampers 
with, or knowingly renders inaccurate any 
monitoring device or method required to be 
maintained pursuant to this section shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or by both. 

“(g)(1) Whenever the Administrator, on 
the basis of any information available to him 
or at the request of the Governor of a State: 

“(A) believes or has reason to believe that 
pollution of any waters specified in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section is occurring which 
endangers the health or welfare of any per- 
sons, or that water quality standards are 
being or may be violated, or 

“(B) wishes to investigate any acts, con- 
ditions, practices, or matters in order to de- 
termine whether any person has violated or 
is about to violate any provision of this Act 
or any standards established pursuant there- 
to or to aid in the carrying out of any of the 
provisions of this Act, including the promul- 
gation of water quality standards, rules or 
regulations thereunder, or in obtaining in- 
formation to serve as a basis for recom- 
mending further legislation concerning the 
matters to which this Act relates, he may call 
a public hearing for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information and determining the reme- 
dial or other action which may be appropri- 
ate. 

“(2) Notice of such hearing shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and in a news- 
paper of general circulation in or near the 
place where the hearing is to be held, and 
given to the State and interstate water pol- 
lution control agencies of the State or States 
in which any discharge causing or contrib- 
uting to any pollution which is to be con- 
sidered at the hearing originates, and of any 
other State or States adversely affected by 
any such pollution, to the municipalities 
concerned, and to any person believed to be 
causing or contributing to any such pollu- 
tion, 

“(3) The Administrator shall give the State 
or States, any interstate agency, and the 
municipalities involved, and every person 
contributing to any pollution referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection or affected 
by it, and other interested persons, an op- 
portunity to make a full statement of views 
at the hearing. Such statements may be made 
under oath or otherwise, and may be written 
or oral, as the Administrator may prescribe. 

“(4) The Administrator shall prescribe by 
regulation the procedures to be followed in 
any hearing under this subsection. 

“(5) In any hearing under this subsection, 
the Administrator or his representative shall 
invite representatives of the States in which 
pollution may be originating, and represent- 
atives of States affected by such pollution, 
to assist him in conducting such hearing. 
After any such representatives have been 
impaneled, they shall be entitled to question 
witnesses, to present evidence, and otherwise 
fully participate in the hearing. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing, the hearing panel 
shall make a report which may contain find- 
ings concerning the existence of pollution, 
violations of any provisions of this Act, and 
recommendations for corrective action and 
any dissenting views of panel members. 
After such report is prepared, the Adminis- 
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trator may take such action pursuant to this 
Act as may be appropriate. 

“(6) Where, after reviewing the report of 
a hearing panel, the Administrator deter- 
mines that pollution is occurring which en- 
dangers the quality of water or the health 
and welfare of persons, and that revision of 
previously established standards is required, 
he may request that a State adopt within a 
reasonable time, not less than 60 days, speci- 
fied by the Administrator, revised standards 
for those waters specified in subsection (c) 
hereof over which the State has jurisdiction. 
The Administrator shall specify the waters 
for which revision is required, and the spe- 
cific criteria, effluent limitations, or provi- 
sions of the plan of implementation and en- 
forcement which require revision. If the 
State adopts revised standards pursuant to 
the Administrator’s request, and the Admin- 
istrator determines that such revised stand- 
ards are consistent with the requirements of 
subsection (d) of this section, such revised 
standards shall be the water quality stand- 
ards for such waters. If the State does not, 
within the time specified by the Adminis- 
trator, adopt acceptable revised standards, 
the Administrator is authorized, after rea- 
sonable notice and a public hearing, to pub- 
lish proposed regulations setting forth such 
water quality standards, If within 30 days 
from the date the Administrator publishes 
such regulations, the State has not adopted 
water quality standards which are consistent 
with subsection (d) of this section and with 
the purposes of this Act, the Administrator 
shall promulgate such standards. 

“(7) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to other subsections 
of this section is not affected. 

“(h)(1) For the purpose of any hearing 
held under this section, the Administrator 
may issue subpoenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of relevant papers, books, and documents, 
and he may administer oaths. Except for 
effluent data, upon a showing satisfactory to 
the Administrator that such papers, books, 
documents, or information or particular part 
thereof, if made public would divulge trade 
secretS or secret processes, the Administrator 
shall consider such record, report, or infor- 
mation or particular portion thereof confi- 
dential in accordance with the purposes of 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, except that such paper, book, docu- 
ment, or information may be disclosed to 
other officers, employees, or authorized rep- 
resentatives of the United States concerned 
with carrying out this Act. Such attendance 
of witnesses and the production of any such 
records may be required from any place in 
the United States at any reasonable place 
designated for the hearing. Witnesses sum- 
moned by the Administrator to appear before 
him shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
that are paid witnesses in the courts of the 
United States. 

“(2) The testimony of any witness may 
be taken, at the instance of a party, in any 
hearing under this Act, by deposition, at any 
time after the notice of the proceeding is 
published. The Administrator may also order 
testimony to be taken before any person au- 
thorized to administer oaths who is not 
counsel or attorney to the party making the 
deposition. 

“(3) If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition is in a 
foreign country, the deposition may be taken 
before ‘an officer or person designated by the 
Administrator, or agreed upon by the parties 
by stipulation in writing to be filed with the 
Administrator. All depositions must be 
promptly filed with the Administrator. 

“(4) Witnesses whose depositions are 
taken as authorized in this Act, and the per- 
son or officer taking the same, shall be en- 
titled to the same fees and mileage that 
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are paid witnesses in the courts of the United - 


States. 

“(i) (1) After the effective date of this 
subsection, any person who owns, leases, 
manages or controls any public or private 
property or facility from which discharge is 
being made into water specified in subsection 
(c) shall with respect to such discharge in- 
stall, use, and maintain such monitoring 
equipment or methods and establish and 
maintain such records, make such reports, 
and provide such information as the Ad- 
ministrator may require for the purpose of 
ascertaining compliance with water quality 
standards, taking into account the extent 
to which such information is available to the 
Administrator from State or locally required 
monitoring. 

“(2) The Administrator or his authorized 
representative, upon presenting appropriate 
credentials, is authorized— 

“(A) to enter, at reasonable times, any 
public or private property from which dis- 
charge is being made into waters specified 
in subsection (c); 

“(B) to inspect and investigate, at reason- 
able times, within reasonable limits and in a 
reasonable manner, the operation of collec- 
tion systems, waste treatment works or fa- 
cilities, or conditions relating to pollution or 
the possible pollution of such waters; and 

“(C) to have access to such records in con- 
nection therewith, including reports or in- 
formation required by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, as the Administrator may require. 

“(3) Any records, reports, or information 
obtained under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall be available to the public, ex- 
cept that upon a showing satisfactory to 
the Administrator that records, reports, or 
information, or a particular part thereof 
(other than effluent data), to which the Ad- 
ministrator has access under this subsection 
constitute trade secrets or other matter re- 
ferred to in section 1905 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, the Administrator shall 
consider such record, report, or informa- 
tion or particular portion thereof confiden- 
tial, except that such record, report, or infor- 
mation may be disclosed to other officers, 
employees, or authorized representatives of 
the United States concerned with carrying 
out this Act, and such information may be 
disclosed in camera relevant in any proceed- 
ing under this Act. 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Administrator, upon his 
determination that any discharge or combi- 
nation of discharges into any of the waters 
specified in subsection (c) presents an im- 
minent and substantial danger to the health 
or welfare of any person or persons, or to 
water quality, may request the Attorney 
General to bring a suit on behalf of the 
United States in the appropriate United 
States district court to enjoin immediately 
any person contributing to the alleged pollu- 
tion from further discharges causing such 
danger and to take such other action as may 
be necessary. 

“(K)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) hereof, any person may commence a 
civil action on his own behalf— 

“(A) against any person, including the 
United States and any other governmental 
instrumentality or agency (to the extent per- 
mitted by the Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution), who is alleged to be in viola- 
tion of any standard or limitation under this 
section or a final order issued by the Admin- 
istrator of a State with respect to such a 
standard or limitation, or 

“(B) against the Administrator where there 
is alleged a failure of the Administrator to 
perform any act or duty under this section 
which is not discretionary with the Admin- 
istrator. 

The district courts shall have jurisdiction, 
without regard to the amount in contro- 
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versy or the citizenship of the parties, to 
enforce such standard or limitation, or such 
an order, or to order the Administrator to 
perform such act or duty, as the case may 
be, taking into account the practicability of 
compliance; any applicable compliance 
schedule which is part of either the ap- 
plicable standards or a permit issued under 
section 407 of title 33 of the United States 
Code; the requirements of subsection (1) 
hereof; the seriousness of the violation; and 
any good faith efforts to comply with water 
quality standards, requirements of subsec- 
tion (1) hereof, or such permit. 

“(2) No action may be commenced— 

“(A) under subparagraph (1) (A) hereof— 

“(i) prior to 60 days after the plaintiff has 
given notice of the violation to the Adminis- 
trator, to the State in which the violation 
occurs, and to any alleged violator of the 
standard, limitation, or order; or 

“(ii) if the Administrator or State has 
commenced and is diligently prosecuting a 
civil action in a court of the United States 
or a State to require compliance with the 
standards, limitation, or order; or 

“(ili) if the Administrator has issued and 
is diligently seeking to enforce an order pur- 
suant to subsection (f) of this section. 

“(B) under subparagraph (1)(B) hereof 
prior to 60 days after the plaintiff has given 
notice of such action to the Administrator in 
such manner as the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe by regulation. 

“(3)(A) Any action respecting a violation 
of a standard or limitation or an order re- 
specting such standard or limitation may be 
brought only in the judicial district in which 
the violation occurs. 

“(B) In any such action under this sub- 
section in which the United States is not a 
party, the Attorney General, at the request 
of the Administrator, may intervene on be- 
half of the United States as a matter of right. 

“(4) The court, in issuing any final order 
in any action brought pursuant to para- 
graph (1) hereof, may award costs of litiga- 
tion (including reasonable attorney and ex- 
pert witness fees) to any party, whenever 
the court determines such award is appropri- 
ate. 

“(5) The injunctive relief provided by this 
subsection shall not restrict any right which 
any person (or class of persons) may have 
under any statute or common law to seek 
enforcement of any standard or limitation 
or to seek any other relief (including relief 
against the Administrator or a State agency). 

“(6)(A) In order to direct notice of the 
commencement of any action brought pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection to 
persons who may join in the action under 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, the 
court, upon motion of any party made with- 
in sixty days of the commencement of the 
action, shall order notice published in at 
least one newspaper of general circulation in 
the place where the court sits and shall di- 
rect the Administrator to publish notice in 
the Federal Register. The notice shall ad- 
vise that the judgment, whether favorable 
or not, will be binding on all such persons 
and that any such person may if he desires 
join the suit, and shall contain such other 
matters and be in such form as the court 
may provide. 

“(B) Any person who might have brought 
suit on his own behalf on the matters alleged 
in the complaint may join such suit as a 
plaintiff, and, in any case where notice was 
given as provided in subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph, a failure to join shall bar any 
subsequent suit under this subsection by 
such person as if such person has joined in 
such suit. 

“(C) In:any action under this subsection 
the court, in its discretion, may make such 
orders as it deems appropriate to prevent un- 
due repetition or complication in the pres- 
entation of evidence or argument, including 
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orders that one or more parties may ade- 
quately and fairly represent other parties. 

“(1)(1) The Administrator shall, within 
sixty days after the enactment of this sec- 
tion and from time to time thereafter, pub- 
lish in the Federal Register a list of those 
elements and compounds other than oil as 
defined in section 11 of this Act, or combina- 
tion of such elements and compounds which 
in his judgment possess a high potential for 
presenting an imminent and substantial dan- 
ger to the health or welfare of persons or to 
water quality because of their nondegradable 
or persistent nature or because they can be 
biologically magnified, or because they can 
be immediately lethal, or because they other- 
wise cause or tend to cause detrimental 
cumulative effects, and which may be sub- 
ject to an effluent limitation established un- 
der this section. He shall simultaneously pub- 
lish a summary of all evidence available to 
him concerning the effects of those elements, 
compounds, and combinations thereof on the 
health or welfare of persons or on water 
quality. 

“(2) Within six months after the publica- 
tion of such list, or revision thereof, the Ad- 
ministrator, in accordance with section 553 of 
title 5 of the United States Code, shall publish 
for comment proposed effluent limitations in- 
cluding, if appropriate, prohibition of dis- 
charges, of each such element and compound 
or combination of elements and compounds 
together with a summary of the evidence on 
which such limitations are based. No later 
than ninety days after such publication the 
Administrator shall promulgate final limita- 
tions. 

“(3) Prior to publishing any lists or regu- 
lations pursuant to this subsection the Ad- 
ministrator shall, to the maximum extent 
practicable within the time provided, con- 
sult with appropriate advisory committees, 
independent experts, and Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

“(4) The President may exempt any per- 
son from any limitation or limitations estab- 
lished under this subsection for a period of 
not more than two years if he finds that such 
exemption is required for reasons of nation- 
al security. An exemption under this para- 
graph may be extended for one or more addi- 
tional periods, each period not to exceed two 
years.” 

Sec. 2. Section 23 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, is amend- 
ed to revise subsection (a) to read as follows: 

“(&) The term ‘State water pollution con- 
trol agency’ means a single State agency 
designated by that State as the official State 
water pollution control agency for purposes 
of this Act.” 
and to add the following subsection (g): 

“(g) “Contiguous zone’ means the entire 
zone defined by article 24 of the Convention 
a the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 

one.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to the amendments to the Water 
Pollution Control Act, the President has 
proposed an innovative regulatory frame- 
work to control the dumping of waste 
material into the oceans and coastal 
waters. This proposal is titled “The Ma- 
rine Production Act of 1970.” It would 
implement the recommendations of the 
Council on Environmental Quality in its 
report on ocean dumping released in Oc- 
tober of last year. In my judgment, that 
report represents the fine work per- 
formed by the Council on Environmental 
Quality to date. The bill which the Pres- 
ident has sent to the Congress measures 
up to the same standard. The bill would 
authorize the Environmental Protection 
Agency to issue permits controlling the 
discharge of waste material in the oceans 
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and prohibit the discharge of such mate- 

rials without such permits. 

Mr. President, I ask consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis and the text of 
the bill which will be introduced be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RE- 
PORT TO THE PRESIDENT PREPARED BY THE 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY EN- 
TITLED “OCEAN DUMPING: A NATIONAL POL- 
icy,” OCTOBER 1970 


The Council on Environmental Quality 
concludes that there is a critical need for 
a national policy on ocean dumping, It is not 
& serious, nationwide problem now, but the 
decisions made by municipalities and indus- 
tries in the next few years could lead to dra- 
matic increases in the level of dumping. 
Once these decisions are made and ocean 
dumping proceeds, it will be costly and diffi- 
cult to shift to land-based disposal at some 
future date. 

Ocean-dumped wastes are heavily concen- 
trated and contain materials that have a 
number of adverse effects. Many are toxic to 
human and marine life, deplete oxygen nec- 
essary to maintain the marine ecosystem, re- 
duce populations of fish and other economic 
resources, and damage esthetic values. In 
Some areas, the environmental conditions 
created by ocean disposal of wastes are seri- 
ous, 

The Council study indicates that the yol- 
ume of waste materials dumped in the ocean 
is growing rapidly. Because the capacity of 
land-based waste disposal sites is becoming 
exhausted in some coastal cities, commu- 
nities are looking to the ocean as a dumping 
ground for their wastes. Faced with higher 
water quality standards, industries may also 
look to the ocean for disposal. The result 
could be a massive increase in the already 
growing level of ocean dumping. If this oc- 
curs, environmental deterioration will be- 
come widespread. 

In most cases, feasible and economic land- 
based disposal methods are available for 
wastes currently being dumped in the ocean. 
In many cases, alternatives to ocean dump- 
ing can be applied positively for purposes 
such as land reclamation and recycling to 
recover valuable waste components. 

Current regulatory activities and author- 
ities are not adequate to handle the problem 
of ocean dumping. States do not exercise 
control over ocean dumping, and generally 
their authority extends only within the 
3-mile territorial sea. The Army Corps of En- 
gineers authority to regulate ocean dumping 
is also largely confined to the territorial sea. 
The Corps has responsibility to facilitate 
navigation, chiefly by dredging navigation 
channels, As such, it is in the position of reg- 
ulating activities over which it also has 
operational responsibility. The Coast Guard 
enforces several Federal laws regarding pol- 
lution but has no direct authority to regulate 
ocean dumping, The authority of the Federal 
Water Quality Administration does not pro- 
vide for issuance of permits to control ocean 
dumping, And the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has authority only for disposal of radio- 
active materials. The Council believes that 
new legislative authority is necessary. 

Finally, this report recognizes the interna- 
tional character of ocean dumping. Unilateral 
action by the United States can deal with 
only a part—although an important part— 
of the problem. Effective international action 
will be necessary if damage to the marine 
environment from ocean dumping is to be 
averted. 


POLICY AND REGULATORY RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Council on Environmental Quality rec- 
ommends a comprehensive national policy on 
ocean dumping of wastes to ban unregulated 
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ocean dumping of all materials and strictly 
limit ocean disposal of any materials harm- 
ful to the marine environment. In order to 
implement the policy, new regulatory author- 
ity is necessary. The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality recommends legislation that 
would: 

Require a permit from the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency for 
the transportation or dumping of all mate- 
rials in the oceans, estuaries, and the Great 
Lakes. 

Authorize the Administrator to ban ocean 
dumping of specific materials and to desig- 
nate safe sites. 

Establish penalties for violation of regula- 
tions. 

Provide for enforcement by the Coast 
Guard. 

The Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency would be guided by the 
following principles in exerting his author- 
ity: 

Ocean dumping of materials clearly identi- 
fied as harmful to the marine environment or 
man should be stopped. 

When existing information on the effects 
of ocean dumping are inconclusive, yet the 
best indicators are that the materials could 
create adverse conditions if dumped, such 
dumping should be phased out. When fur- 
ther information conclusively proves that 
such dumping does not damage the en- 
vironment, including cumulative and long- 
term damage, ocean dumping could be con- 
ducted under regulation, 

The criteria for setting standards for dis- 
posing of materials in the ocean and for 
determining the urgency of terminating dis- 
posal operations should include: 

1. Present and future impact on the ma- 
rine environment, human health, welfare, 
and amenities. 

2.. Irreversibility of the impact of dumping. 

3. Volume and concentration of materials 
involved. 

4. Location of disposal, i.e., depth and po- 
tential impact of one location relative to 
others, 

High priority should be given to protecting 
those portions of the marine environment 
which are biologically most active, namely 
the estuaries and the shallow, nearshore 
areas in which many marine organisms breed 
or spawn. These biologically critical areas 
should be delimited and protected. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
recommends the following policies relating 
to specific types of wastes currently being 
dumped in the ocean, in estuaries, and in 
the Great Lakes: 

Ocean dumping of undigested sewage 
sludge should be stopped as soon as possible 
and no new sources allowed. 

Ocean dumping of digested or other sta- 
bilized sludge should be phased out and no 
new sources allowed. In cases in which sub- 
stantial facilities and/or significant com- 
mitments exist, continued ocean dumping 
may be necessary until alternatives can be 
developed and implemented. But continued 
dumping should be considered an interim 
measure. 

Ocean dumping of existing sources of solid 
waste should be stopped as soon as possible. 
No new sources should be allowed, Le., no 
dumping by any municipality that currently 
does not do so, nor any increase in the vol- 
ume by existing municipalities. 

Ocean dumping of polluted dredge spoils 
should be phased out as soon as alternatives 
can be employed. In the interim, dumping 
should minimize ecological damage. The cur- 
rent policy of the Corps of Engineers on 
dredging highly polluted areas only when 
absolutely necessary should be continued, 
and even then, navigational benefits should 
be weighed carefully against damages. 

The current policy of prohibiting ocean 
dumping of high-level radioactive wastes 
should be continued. Low-level liquid dis- 
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charges to the ocean from vessels and land- 
based nuclear facilities are, and should con- 
tinue to be, controlled by Federal regulations 
and international standards, The adequacy 
of such standards should be continually re- 
viewed. Ocean dumping of other radioactive 
wastes should be prohibited. In a very few 
cases, there may be no alternative offering 
less harm to man or the environment. In 
these cases ocean disposal should be allowed 
only when the lack of alternatives has been 
demonstrated, Planning of activities which 
will result in production of radioactive wastes 
should include provisions to avoid ocean dis- 
posal. 

No ocean dumping of chemical warfare 
materials should be permitted. Biological 
warfare materials have not been disposed of 
at sea and should not be in the future. 
Ocean disposal of explosive munitions should 
be terminated as soon as possible. 

Ocean dumping of industrial wastes 
should be stopped as soon as possible. 
Ocean dumping of toxic industrial wastes 
should be terminated immediately, except in 
those cases in which no alternative offers 
less harm to man or the environment. 

Ocean dumping of unpolluted dredge 
Spoils, construction and demolition debris, 
and similar wastes which are inert and non- 
toxic should be regulated to prevent dam- 
age to estuarine and coastal areas. 

Use of waste materials to rehabilitate or 
enhance the marine environment, as op- 
posed to activities primarily aimed at waste 
disposal, should be conducted under con- 
trolled conditions. Such operations should 
be regulated, requiring proof by the ap- 
plicant of no adverse effects on the marine 
environment, human health, safety, wel- 
fare, and amenities. 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


In the long term, additional information 
is required in the implementation of this 
policy. Serious information deficiencies exist, 
and research is required in the following 


major areas: 

Broad-based ecological research is needed 
to understand the pathways of waste mate- 
rials in marine ecosystems. Such studies 
should be directed to a better understanding 
of the food chain from microscopic plants 
and animals to high predators; how pollu- 
tants concentrate in the food chain; the 
origin and ultimate fate of pollutants in 
the oceans; and the effects of concentra- 
tion on the marine environment and eventu- 
ally man. 

Marine research preserves should be es- 
tablished to protect representative marine 
ecosystems for research and to serve as eco- 
logical reference points—baselines by which 
man-induced changes may be evaluated. 

Oceanographic studies of basic physical and 
chemical processes should be directed toward 
gaining a thorough understanding of the 
marine environment, with special emphasis 
on estuaries and coastal areas. 

Toxic materials should be identified and 
their lethal, sublethal and chronic long-term 
effects on marine life investigated. Infor- 
mation is needed on the persistence of toxic 
substances; how pollutants are degraded 
chemically and biologically; the effects of 
radioactivity on the marine environment and 
man; and the capacity of waters to assimilate 
waste materials. 

More information is needed about public 
health risks from ocean pollution. Studies 
should determine what pathogens are trans- 
ported in marine ecosystems and how. Bet- 
ter methods of measuring public health dan- 
gers are also needed, 

Research is needed on the recycling of 
wastes and the development of alternatives 
to ocean dumping. Technical problems must 
be solved, but there is also a great need to 
study the social, institutional, and economic 
aspects of waste management. 
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Effective national and international moni- 
toring systems need to be developed. Re- 
search is necessary to develop improved 
methods and technology so that alterations 
in the marine environment may. be detected. 
But there is also a need for data coordination 
so that data gathering and analysis efforts 
are not duplicated. 


SUMMARY 


The Nation has an opportunity unique in 
history—the opportunity to act to prevent an 
environmental problem which otherwise will 
grow to a great magnitude. In the past, we 
have failed to recognize problems and to take 
corrective action before they became serious. 
The resulting signs of environmental degra- 
dation are all around us, and remedial ac- 
tions heavily tax our resources. This is clear- 
ly the time for a conscious national decision 
to control ocean dumping. 

RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Chairman. 

ROBERT CAHN, 

GORDON J. MACDONALD. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED MARINE PROTECTION Acr OF 1971 


The title of the proposed act is designated 
as the “Marine Protection Act of 1971.” 

Section 2, drawing on the report of the 
Council on Environmental Quality made 
public by the President October 7, 1970, 
makes a finding by the Congress that 
unregulated dumping of material in the 
oceans, coastal, and other waters endangers 
human health, welfare, and amenities, and 
the marine environment, ecological systems, 
and economic potentialities. It declares a 
federal policy of regulating dumping of all 
types of material in the relevant waters and 
of vigorously limiting the dumping of mate- 
rial which could have an unfavorable effect. 

Section 3 defines certain terms used in the 
proposal. Subsection 3(a) defines the re- 
sponsible official for implementation of the 
legislation as the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (BPA). Sub- 
section 3(b) provides that the proposal ap- 
plies to the oceans, to gulfs, bays, and other 
similar salt waters, other coastal areas 
where the tide ebbs and flows, and to the 
Great Lakes. 

Subsection 3(c) defines material, the 
transportation for dumping and dumping 
of which are regulated by the proposal, very 
broadly as “matter of any kind or descrip- 
tion”, and then, for illustrative purposes, but 
without limiting the comprehensive scope of 
this initial definition, lists specific materials 
which are included in the general definition. 
Oil and sewage from vessels, discharges of 
which are covered by the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, are excluded from the 
scope of this Act. 

Subsection 3(e) defines “person” in such 
a@ way that all Federal, State, and foreign 
governmental organizations, employees, and 
agents, along with private persons or en- 
tities, are included within the prohibition 
on transportation for dumping or dumping 
contained in Section 4. Federal organizations, 
employees, and agents, however, are excepted 
from the definition of “person” insofar as 
section 6, providing for penalties, is con- 
cerned. Thus, Federal organizations, employ- 
ees, and agents must comply with the per- 
mit and standard-setting provisions of the 
Act, i.e., they would be required to obtain 
approval from the Administrator of EPA for 
the transportation for dumping or the dump- 
ing of materials in the relevant waters, but 
they are not liable for or subject to the pen- 
alty provisions. 

Subsection 3(f) defines dumping for pur- 
poses of the Act as “a disposition of ma- 
terial”. Provisos make two important ex- 
ceptions to this general rule of applicabil- 
ity. The first proviso excepts from the 
Act's coverage disposition of effluents from 
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any outfall structure or routine discharges 
of effluents incidental to the propulsion of 
vessels. Municipal sewage outfalls or in- 
dustrial waste ouitfalls come within this 
priviso. Discharges of effluents other than 
Sewage from outfalls come within the pur- 
view of standards set pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act and also 
will be subject to the proposed permit pro- 
gram under the Refuse Act (33 U.S.C. § 407). 
Municipal sewage outfalls also come under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act’s 
standards and also are affected by that 
Act’s assistance programs. 

The second proviso could be called the 
“lobsterpot”’ proviso. It excepts intentional 
placement of devices in the relevant waters 
or on the submerged lands beneath those 
waters. Several federal departments and 
agencies place testing, monitoring, sensing, 
or surveillance devices on the ocean floor. 
Under this proviso, the placement of such 
items or their transportation for placement 
is not within the coverage of the proposal. 
Private activities similarly not within the 
proposal would include placing into the 
ocean and other pertinent waters lobster 
traps, off-shore drilling platforms, pipelines, 
or cables. The latter portion of the proviso 
ensures that any excepted placement of de- 
vices does not include placement of material 
to produce an effect attributable only to 
the physical presence of the material in the 
ocean or other relevant waters. Thus, if 
car bodies or other similar material were 
placed in the ocean to serve as a shelter for 
fish, the effect from placing the car bodies 
would be attributable only to the physical 
presence of the car bodies in the ocean, and 
the placement would constitute a dumping 
for which a permit would be required under 
the Act. 

Special note should also be made of the 
fact that “dumping” as defined in subsec- 
tion 3(f) would not include an activity which 
has as its primary purpose a result other than 
“a disposition of material” but which in- 
volves the incidental depositing of some de- 
bris or other material in the relevant waters. 
For example, material from missiles and 
debris from gun projectiles and bombs ulti- 
mately come to rest in the protected waters. 
Such activities are not covered by this Act. 

Except where the Administrator has issued 
a permit for such activity, subsection 4(a) 
of the proposal prohibits transportation of 
material from the United States for the pur- 
pose of dumping it in the oceans, coastal, 
and other waters. Similarly, except where a 
permit has been granted, section 4(b) pro- 
hibits dumping of material in that part of 
such waters which is within that territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, or in the 
Contiguous Zone of the United States when 
the dumping affects the territorial sea or 
territory of the United States. 

Section 5 places authority to grant trans- 
portation and dumping permits in the Ad- 
ministration of EPA, provides standards for 
his use in acting on permit applications, and 
governs the nature of permits which may be 
issued, 

Section 5(a) allows issuance of a permit 
where the applicant presents information 
which indicates that the transportation or 
dumping or both will not unreasonably de- 
grade or unreasonably endanger human 
health, welfare, or amenities, or the marine 
environment, ecological systems or economic 
potentialities. The Administrator is directed 
to establish and apply criteria for reviewing 
and evaluating permit applications. In estab- 
lishing or revising the criteria, the Adminis- 
trator is required to consider the likely im- 
pact of the proposed dumping along with 
alternative locations and methods of disposal, 
including those based on land, the probable 
impact of using such alternatives on con- 
siderations affecting the public interest, and 
the probable impact of issuing or denying 
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permits on such considerations. In establish- 
ing or revising criteria, the Administrator is 
directed to consult with the heads of con- 
cerned departments and agencies. 

Subsection 5(b) authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to establish and issue various cate- 
gories of permits. If he deems such a step to 
be desirable, the Administrator could set dif- 
ferent procedures for handling applications 
in the various categories. Subsection (b) (2) 
allows the Administrator to require appli- 
cants for permits to provide necessary in- 
formation. The Administrator could require 
differing amounts and types of information 
according to category. 

Subsections 5(c) amd 5(d) set out the re- 
quirements which may be incorporated into 
permits issued under the authority of sub- 
section 5(a). They also allow the Adminis- 
trator, as he deems appropriate, to state fur- 
ther requirements and actions, such as 
charges for permits or reporting on actions 
taken under a permit. 

Subsection 5(e) authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to grant general permits for the trans- 
portation for dumping or dumping of quan- 
tities and types of materials which he de- 
termines will have a minimal effect on the 
ocean. This provides flexibility to give gen- 
eral permits for certain types of periodic or 
continuing activities where the amounts 
dumped are minimal. 

Subsection 5(f) authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to limit or deny the issuance of per- 
mits involving specified substances where he 
finds that the substance cannot be dumped 
consistently with the provisions of and cri- 
teria established under subsection 5(a). In 
such cases the Administrator may also alter 
or revoke partially or entirely the terms of 
existing permits. 

Subsection 5(g) allows the Administrator 
to designate recommended sites for dumping 
specified materials. This would give guidance 
to applicants and facilitate the Administra- 
tor's implementation of the control pro- 
grams. 

Subsection 5(h) establishes a very limited 
exemption from the prohibition on trans- 
portation for dumping or dumping where no 
permit has been granted. Such transporta- 
tion or dumping is not prohibited where it 
is necessary in an emergency to safeguard 
human life. In such cases reports of the ex- 
cepted emergency actions must be made to 
the Administrator. 

Section 6 provides for penalties. Under 
subsection 6(a) the Administrator could as- 
sess a civil penalty recoverable in federal 
district court, of up to $50,000 for each viola- 
tion. Subsection 6(b) establishes, in addi- 
tion, criminal sanctions for knowing and 
willful violations. The court could assess a 
fine of up to $50,000 or order imprisonment 
for a period of up to one year, or both. For 
those cases where violations are of a con- 
tinuing nature, and for the purpose of im- 
posing civil penalties and criminal fines but 
not imprisonment, subsection 6(c) makes 
each day of such a violation a separate of- 
fense. Under the provisions of subsection 
6(d), the Attorney General is authorized to 
seek equitable relief to redress violations. 
Subsections 6(e) subjects vessels used in 
violations to in rem lability for any civil 
penalty assessed or criminal fine imposed. 
Public vessels within the meaning of sub- 
section 13(a) (3) of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act and other public property 
of & similar nature would not be subject to 
the remedy authorized by this provision. 
Subsection 6(f) adds authority for the Ad- 
ministrator to revoke or suspend a permit 
issued under subsection 6(a) if the permit’s 
provisions have been violated. 

Section 7 deals with the relationship of 
this legislation to other laws. Generally, ex- 
cept as provided in subsections 7(b) and 
7(c), it provides that after the Act's effec- 
tive date, existing licenses, permits, or au- 
thorizations would be terminated to the ex- 
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tent they authorize activity covered by this 
proposal, and that further licenses, permits, 
or authorizations of a similar nature could 
not be issued. 

Subsection 7(b) maintains present respon- 
sibility and authority contained in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and provides that 
the provisions of Sections 4 and 7(a) of this 
proposal do not apply to actions taken under 
that Act. However, the AEC must consult 
with the Administrator before issuing a per- 
mit to conduct any activity otherwise reg- 
ulated by this proposal. Moreover, the AEC 
must comply wth the radioactive-material 
standards set by the Administrator, and the 
Administrator is directed to consider the pol- 
icy expressed in subsection 2(b) of this 
proposal along with the factors stated in sub- 
sections 5(a)(1) and 5(a) (2) in setting such 
standards for the waters covered by this 
proposal. 

Subsection 7(c) relates to authorities con- 
tained in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899, 
respecting dredging, filling, harbor works, 
and maintenance of navigability. The powers 
are exercised for the most part by the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Engineers. 
Except for the limited supersession found in 
subsection 11(e), the Rivers and Harbors Act 
authorities are not negated or abrogated, 
nor are existing licenses or permits issued 
under the Act terminated. Rather, in situa- 
tions where this Act and the Act of 1899 both 
apply to dumping of material in connection 
with a dredge, fill or other permit issued by 
the Corps of Engineers, issuance of. the 
permit requires a certification by the Admin- 
istrator of EPA that the activity is in con- 
formity with this proposal and any regula- 
tions issued under it. The Administrator will 
not issue separate permits in such cases. 

After this Act becomes effective, the De- 
partment of the Army’s permit program un- 
der the Refuse Act, which is administered in 
close cooperation with EPA on all water qual- 
ity matters, will continue to regulate the dis- 
position of any effluent covered by the Re- 
fuse Act from any outfall structure regardless 
of the waters into which this disposition oc- 
curs, in addition to regulating all depositing 
of material into other navigable waters of 
the United States not covered by subsection 
4(b) of this Act. 

Subsection 7(d) provides for consultation 
by the Administrator of EPA with the Secre- 
tary of the Army in cases where the Adminis- 
trator finds that the proposed activity may 
affect navigation or create an artificial island 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Subsection 7(e) saves State or local laws 
from being preempted by this proposal. 

Section 8 allows the Administrator to use, 
by agreement, resources of other federal 
agencies, on either a reimbursable or non- 
reimbursable basis. In subsection 8(b) the 
Administrator is authorized to delegate re- 
sponsibility for acting on permit applications 
to an officer of EPA or, by agreement, to the 
head of other federal departments or agen- 
cies, such as the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard. Subsection 8(c) directs that surveil- 
lance, and other appropriate enforcement ac- 
tivity be conducted by the Secretary of the 
department in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating. 

Section 9 gives the Administrator power to 
issue appropriate regulations in carrying out 
the responsibilities and authority conferred 
by the Act. 

Section 10 directs the Secretary of State, 
in consultation with the Administrator, to 
seek appropriate international action and co- 
Operation to support the policy of this pro- 
posal. 

Subsections 1l(a) and 11(b) repeal the 
Supervisory Harbors Act of 1888, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. §§ 441-451b), and the provision of 
the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899 (33 U.S.C. 
§ 418) which preserved the Supervisory Har- 
bors Act from supersession by the 1899 Act. 
The Supervisory Harbors Act provides a spe- 
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cial authority to control transit in and from 
the harbors of New York, Baltimore, and 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. This authority has 
been used to regulate ocean dumping. The 
proposed Act would replace that authority. 
A portion of the Act of August 5, 1886 (33 
U.S.C. § 407a), which pertains to deposits of 
debris from mines and stamp works, and 
which is covered by this bill or the Refuse 
Act, is also repealed. A provision contained 
in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1905 (33 
U.S.C. § 419), which has been used to buttress 
the Corps of Engineers’ authority to regulate 
ocean dumping, is superseded, insofar as it 
authorizes action that would be regulated by 
this proposal. Lastly, section 13 of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1899 (33 U.S.C. § 407), 
commonly known as the Refuse Act, is su- 
perseded, but only insofar as it applies to 
dumping of material in the waters covered 
by subsection 4(b) of this proposal. 

Section 12 provides that this proposal shall 
take effect six months after its enactment 
and further saves from being affected by this 
proposal legal actions begun or rights of ac- 
tion accrued prior to the proposal’s effective 
date. 

Section 13 contains an authorization for 
appropriations to carry out the purposes and 
administration of the proposal. 


A BILL—MARINE PROTECTION Act OF 1971 


To regulate the dumping in the oceans, 
coastal, and other waters and for other pur- 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That: This 
Act may be cited as the “Marine Protection 
Act of 1971.” 


SECTION 2. FINDING, POLICY, AND PURPOSE 


(a) Unregulated dumping of material into 
the oceans, coastal, and other waters en- 
dangers human health, welfare, and ament- 
ties, and the marine environment, ecological 
systems, and economic potentialities. 

(b) Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States to regulate the dumping 
of all types of material in the oceans, coastal, 
and other waters and to prevent or vigorously 
limit the dumping into the oceans, coastal, 
and other waters of any material which could 
adversely affect human health, welfare, 
or amenities, or the marine environment, 
ecological systems, or economic potentialities. 
To this end, it is the purpose of this Act 
to regulate the transportation of material 
from the United States for dumping into 
the oceans, coastal, and other waters, and 
the dumping of materials by any person 
from any source if the dumping occurs in 
waters over which the United States has 
jurisdiction. 


SECTION 3. DEFINITIONS 


For the purposes of this Act the term— 

(a) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

(b) “Oceans, coastal, and other waters” 
means oceans, guifs, bays, salt-waters, la- 
goons, salt-water harbors, other coastal 
waters where the tide ebbs and flows, and 
the Great Lakes. 

(c) “Material” means matter of any kind 
or description, including, but not limited 
to, dredge spoil, solid waste, garbage, sewage 
sludge, munitions, chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare agents, radioactive mate- 
rials, wrecked or discarded equipment, rock, 
sand, cellar dirt, and industrial waste, pro- 
vided, that it does not mean oll within the 
meaning of section 11 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act or sewage from vessels 
within the meaning of Section 13 of said 
Act. 

(d) “United States” includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
the territories and possessions of the United 
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States and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

(e) “Person” means any private person or 
entity, any employee, agent, department, 
agency, or instrumentality of any State or 
local unit of government, or foreign govern- 
ment, and, except as to the provisions of sec- 
tion 6, any employee, agent, department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Federal 
Government. 

(f) “Dumping” means a disposition of 
material, provided, that it does not mean a 
disposition of any effluent from any outfall 
structure, or a routine discharge of effluent 
incidental to the propulsion of vessels, and 
provided further, that it does not mean the 
intentional placement of any device in the 
oceans, coastal, or other waters or on the 
submerged land beneath such waters, for the 
purpose of using such device there to pro- 
duce an effect attributable to other than its 
mere physical presence. 

(g) “District Court of the United States” 
includes the District Court of Guam, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Canal Zone, and in the 
case of American Samoa and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Ha- 
wali, which court shall have jurisdiction over 
actions arising therein. 


SECTION 4. PROHIBITED ACTS 


Except as such transportation or dumping 
or both may be authorized in a permit issued 
by the Administrator, 

(a) No person shall transport material 
from the United States for the purpose of 
dumping it into the oceans, coastal, and 
other waters, and 

(b) No person shall dump material (1) in 
that part of the oceans, coastal, and other 
waters which is within the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States, or, (2) in a 
zone contiguous to the territorial sea of the 
United States, extending to a line 12 nautical 
miles seaward from the base line of the ter- 
ritorial sea as provided in Article 24 of the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone, to the extent that it may 
affect the territorial sea or the territory of 
the United States. 


SECTION 5. PERMITS 


(a) The Administrator may issue permits 
to transport material for dumping into the 
oceans, coastal, and other waters, or to dump 
material into the waters described in sub- 
section 4(b), or both, where the applicant 
presents information respecting the proposed 
activity which in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator indicates that such transporta- 
tion, or dumping, or both will not unreason- 
ably degrade or unreasonably endanger hu- 
man health, welfare, or amenities, or the 
marine environment, ecological systems, or 
economic potentialities. The Administrator 
shall establish and apply criteria for review- 
ing and evaluating such permit applications, 
and, in establishing or revising such criteria, 
shall consider, but not be limited in his 
consideration to, the following: 

(1) the likely impact of the proposed 
dumping on human health, welfare, and 
amenities, and on the marine environment, 
ecological systems, and economic potentiali- 
ties, including an assessment of— 

(A) the possible persistence or permanence 
of the effects of the proposed dumping, 

(B) the volume and concentration of ma- 
terials involved, and 

(C) the location proposed for the dump- 
ing. 

(2) alternative locations and methods of 
disposal, including land-based alternatives; 
the probable impact of requiring the use of 
such locations or methods of disposal on 
considerations affecting the public interest; 
and the probable impact of issuing cr deny- 
ing permits on considerations affecting the 
public interest. 

In establishing or revising such criteria, 
the Administrator shal] consult with the 
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Secretaries of Commerce, Interior, State, De- 
fense, Agriculture, Health, Education and 
Welfare, and Transportation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other appropriate 
Federal, State, and local officials. With re- 
spect to such criteria as may affect the civil 
works program of the Department of the 
Army, the Administrator shall also consult 
with the Secretary of the Army. In reviewing 
applications for permits, the Administrator 
shall make such provision for consultation 
with interested Federal and State agencies 
as he deems useful or necessary. No permit 
shall be issued for a dumping of material 
which will violate applicable water quality 
standards. 

(b)(1) The Administrator may establish 
and issue various categories of permits, in- 
cluding the general permits described in 
subsection (e). 

(2) The Administrator may require an ap- 
plicant for a permit under subsection (a) 
to provide such information as the Admin- 
istrator may consider necessary to review 
and evaluate such an application, 

(c) Permits issued under subsection (a) 
may designate and include (1) the type of 
material authorized to be transported for 
dumping or to be dumped; (2) the amount 
of material authorized to be transported for 
dumping or to be dumped; (3) the location 
where such transport for dumping will be 
terminated or where such dumping will oc- 
cur; (4) the length of time for which the 
permits are valid and their expiration date; 
and (5) such other matters as the Adminis- 
trator deems appropriate. 

(d) The Administrator may prescribe such 
processing fees for permits and such report- 
ing requirements for actions taken pursuant 
to permits issued under subsection (a) as 
he deems appropriate. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Administrator may issue gen- 
eral permits for the transportation for dump- 
ing, or dumping, or both, of classes of ma- 
terials which he determines will have a 
minimal impact, considering the factors 
stated in subsection (a). 

(f) The Administrator may limit or deny 
the issuance of permits, or may alter or re- 
voke partially or entirely the terms of permits 
issued by him under this Act, for the trans- 
portation for dumping, or the dumping, or 
both, of specified material, where he finds 
that such material cannot be dumped con- 
sistently with the criteria established pur- 
suant to subsection (a). No action shall be 
taken under this subsection unless the af- 
fected person or permittee shall have been 
given notice and opportunity for hearing on 
such action as proposed. 

(g) The Administrator may, considering 
the criteria established pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), designate recommended sites for 
the dumping of specified materials. 

(h) Nothing in this Act shall prohibit any 
transportation for dumping or dumping of 
material where such transportation or dump- 
ing is necessary, in an emergency, to safe- 
guard human life. Such transportation or 
dumping shall be reported to the Adminis- 
trator within such times and under such 
conditions as he may prescribe by regulation. 


SECTION 6. PENALTIES 


(a) A person who violates section 4 of this 
Act, or regulations promulgated under this 
Act, or a permit issued under this Act by the 
Administrator shall be Hable to a civil pen- 
alty of not more than $50,000 for each viola- 
tion to be assessed by the Administrator. No 
penalty shall be assessed until the person 
charged shall have been given notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing on such violation. 
Any such civil penalty may be compromised 
by the Administrator. In determining the 
amount of the penalty, or the amount agreed 
upon in compromise, the gravity of the vio- 
lation and the demonstrated good faith of 
the person charged in attempting to achieve 
rapid compliance after notification of a vio- 
lation shall be considered by said Adminis- 
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trator. Upon failure of the offending party to 
pay the penalty, the Administrator may re- 
quest the Attorney General to commence an 
action in the appropriate district court of 
the United States for such relief as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) In addition to any action which may 
be brought under subsection (a), a person 
who knowingly and willfully violates section 
4 of this Act, regulations promulgated under 
this Act, or a permit issued under this Act 
by the Administrator shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 

(c) For the purpose of imposing civil pen- 
alties and criminal fines under this section, 
each day of a continuing violation shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. 

(ad) The Attorney General or his delegate 
may bring actions for equitable relief to 
redress a violation by any person of this 
Act, regulations promulgated under this Act, 
and permits issued under this Act by the 
Administrator, and the district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to grant 
such relief as the equities of the case may 
require. 

(e) A vessel, except a public vessel within 
the meaning of subsection 13(a)(3) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act or other 
public property of a similar nature, used in 
a violation shall be liable in rem for any civil 
penalty assessed or criminal fine imposed and 
may be proceeded against in any district 
court of the United States having: jurisdic- 
tion thereof, provided, that no vessel shall be 
liable unless it shall appear that the owner 
was at the time of the violation a consent- 
ing party or privy to such violation. 

(f) If the provisions of any permit issued 
under subsection (a) of section 5 are vio- 
lated, the Administrator may revoke the 
permit or may suspend the permit for a spe- 
cified period of time. No permit shall be re- 
voked or suspended unless the permittee shall 
have been given notice and opportunity for 
a hearing on such violation and proposed 
suspension or revocation. 


SECTION 7. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS 


(a) After the effective date of this Act, all 
licenses, permits, or authorizations which 
have been issued by any officer or employee 
of the United States under authority of any 
other provision of law shall be terminated 
and of no effect to the extent they authorize 
any activity regulated by this Act. There- 
after, except as hereafter provided, no license, 
permit, or authority shall be issued by any 
officer or employee of the United States other 
than the Administrator which would au- 
thorize any activity regulated by this Act or 
the regulations issued hereunder. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall abrogate or 
negate any existing responsibility or author- 
ity contained in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and section 4 and subsec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act shall not apply to any 
activity regulated by that Act, provided, the 
Atomic Energy Commission shall consult 
with the Administrator prior to issuing a 
permit to conduct any activity which would 
otherwise be regulated by this Act. In issuing 
any such permit, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission shall comply with standards set by 
the Administrator respecting limits on radi- 
ation exposures or levels, or concentrations or 
quantities of radioactive material. In setting 
such standards for application to the oceans, 
coastal, and other waters, or for specific por- 
tions of such waters, the Administrator shall 
consider the policy expressed in subsection 
2(b) of this Act and the factors stated in 
subsections 5(a) (1) and 5(a) (2) of this Act. 

(c) (1) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not apply to actions taken before or 
after the effective date of this Act under the 
authority of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1899.1 

(2) Except as provided in subsection 11 (e), 
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nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
abrogating or negating any existing responsi- 
bility or authority contained in the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1899, provided, that after 
the effective date of this Act, no Federal 
license or permit shall be issued under the 
authority of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1899 to conduct any activity otherwise reg- 
ulated by section 4 of this Act and the regu- 
lations issued hereunder, unless the Admin- 
istrator has certified that the activity pro- 
posed to be conducted is in conformity with 
the provisions of this Act and with the regu- 
lations issued hereunder. 

(3) Where a license or permit to conduct 
an activity has been granted under the au- 
thority of subsections (c)(1) and (c)(2) of 
this section and of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1899, no separate permit to conduct 
such activity shall be required under this 
Act. 

(d) Prior to issuing any permit under this 
Act, where it appears to the Administrator 
that the disposition of the material to be 
transported for dumping or to be dumped 
may affect navigation in the navigable waters 
of the United States or may create an arti- 
ficial island on the Outer Continental Shelf, 
the Administrator shall consult with the 
Secretary of the Army and no permit shall 
be issued if the Secretary of the Army deter- 
mines that navigation will be unreasonably 
impaired. 

(e) Nothing in this Act shall bè construed 
as preempting any State, Federal Territory 
or Commonwealth, or subdivision thereof 
from imposing any requirement or liability. 


SECTION 8. ENFORCEMENT 


(a) The Administrator may, whenever ap- 
propriate, utilize by agreement, the person- 
nel, services, and facilities of other Federal 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities, 
or State agencies or instrumentalities, 
whether on a reimbursable or a nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

(b) The Administrator may delegate re- 
sponsibility and authority for reviewing and 
evaluating permit applications, including the 
decision as to whether a permit will be is- 
sued, to an officer of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, or he may delegate, by 
agreement, such responsibility and authority 
to the heads of other Federal departments or 
agencies, whether on a reimbursable or non- 
reimbursable basis. 

(c) The Secretary of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
conduct surveillance and other appropriate 
enforcement activity to prevent unlawful 
transportation of material for dumping or 
dumping. 

SECTION 9. REGULATIONS 


In carrying out the responsibilities and 
authority conferred by this Act, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to issue such regula- 
tions as he may deem appropriate. 


SECTION 10. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The Secretary of State, in consultation 
with the Administrator, shall seek effective 
international action and cooperation to en- 
sure protection of the marine environment, 
and may for this purpose, formulate, present, 
or support specific proposals in the United 
Nations and other competent international 
organizations for the development of ap- 
propriate international rules and regulations 
in support of the policy of this Act. 


SECTION 11. REPEAL AND SUPERSESSION 


(a) The second proviso to the last para- 
graph of section 20 of the Act of March 3, 
1899 (30 Stat. 1154), as amended,’ is repealed. 

(b) Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the 
Act of June 29, 1888 (25 Stat. 209), as 
amended,’ are repealed. 

(c) Section 2 of the Act of August 5, 1886 
(24 Stat. 329) 4 is repealed, 


* 33 U.S.C. § 418. 
*33 U.S.C. §§ 441-451b. 
*33 U.S.C. § 407a. 
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(d) To the extent that it authorizes action 
regulated by this Act, section 4 of the Act of 
March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1147) ,* is superseded. 

(e) Section 13 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1899 (30 Stat. 1152), as amended,’ is 
superseded insofar as it applies to dumping, 
as defined in subsection 3(f) of this Act, of 
material in the waters covered by subsection 
4(b) of this Act. 

SECTION 12. EFFECTIVE DATE AND SAVINGS 

PROVISION 

(a) This Act shall take effect six months 
after its enactment. 

(b) No legal action begun, or right of ac- 
tion accrued, prior to the effective date of 
this Act shall be affected by any provision of 
this Act. 


SECTION 13. AUTHORIZATION FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 


may be necessary for the purposes and ad- 
ministration of this Act. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last year 
the President recommended to Congress 
the establishment of an Environmental 
Financing Authority to be administered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to pro- 
vide a market for the revenue bonds of 
municipalities otherwise unable to gen- 
erate the financial capability necessary 
to match the Federal share of waste 
treatment works construction under sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1965. The President has 
again recommended the establishment of 
this financing institution. 

Mr. President, we are all aware of the 
difficulties in providing revenues for es- 
sential domestic purposes. Money is, per- 
haps, the most serious obstacle in the 
path of the adequate control of water 
pollution. The President’s proposal to 
make available to States and municipal- 
ities the marketing power of the Federal 
Government could be tremendously 
helpful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
and the text of the bill which will be 
introduced be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL FINANCING ACT OF 1971 

Section 1. This section provides for the 
Act to be cited as the “Environmental Fi- 
nancing Act of 1971.” 

Section 2. Creation of Authority. This sec- 
tion establishes the Environmental Financ- 
ing Authority as an instrumentality of the 
United States subject to the general super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and authorizes the Authority to es- 
tablish offices to conduct its business. 

Section 3. Purpose. This section states that 
the purpose of the Act is to assure that in- 
ability to borrow necessary funds on reason- 
able terms does not prevent any State or 
local public body from carrying out a waste 
treatment works project eligible for financial 
assistance under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

Section 4. Board of Directors. This section 
provides a five-member Board of Directors 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his designee as Chairman and four others 
appointed by the President from the officers 
or employees of the Authority or of any Fed- 
eral agency. The Board would meet at the 
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call of the Chairman and would determine 
the general policies of the Authority. The 
Chairman would appoint the officers of the 
Authority. 

Section 5. Functions. This section author- 
izes the Authority to purchase obligations 
issued by State and local public bodies to 
finance the non-Federal share of the cost of 
a waste treatment construction project. No 
purchase could be made unless the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency has certified that the seller is unable 
to obtain sufficient credit on reasonable 
terms, has approved the project as eligible 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, and has agreed to guarantee principal 
and interest payments on the obligation. No 
purchase could be made of obligations issued 
to finance projects the permanent financing 
of which occurred prior to this Act. Interest 
rates on such purchases would be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing into consideration (i) current market 
yields on obligations of comparable maturity 
issued by the Treasury or the Authority and 
(ii) market yields on municipal bonds. The 
Authority would charge fees to cover expenses 
and to accumulate reasonable reserves, and 
such fees would be included in project costs. 

Section 6. Initial Capital. This section au- 
thorizes appropriations to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to advance up to $100 million 
for initial capital to the Authority. The in- 
terest rate on advances would be not less 
than a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury taking into consideration cur- 
rent market yields on Treasury obligations. 
Interest payments could be deferred at the 
discretion of the Treasury. 

Section 7. Obligations of the Authority. 
This section authorizes the Authority, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to issue its own obligations in the mar- 
ket. The Secretary of the Treasury could 
purchase such obligations, as authorized in 
appropriations acts, Purchases by the Secre- 
tary would be public debt transactions and 
would be at interest rates determined by him 
taking into consideration current market 
yields on outstanding Treasury obligations of 
comparable maturities. 

Section 8. Federal Payment to the Author- 
ity. This section directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make annual payments to the 
Authority in the amount by which the Au- 
thority’s interest expense exceeds its interest 
income. 

Section 9. General Powers. This section 
provides the Authority with general corpo- 
rate powers, 

Section 10. Tax Exemption. This section 
generally exempts the Authority and its in- 
come from all taxes except real and personal 
property taxes and taxes on the principal] or 
interest on obligations issued by the Author- 
ity, which would be taxed to the same extent 
as obligations of private corporations. 

Section 11. Obligations as Lawful Invest- 
ments, Acceptance as Security. This section 
makes obligations issued by the Authority 
lawful investments, acceptable as security for 
all fiduciary, trust, and public funds, and 
exempt from SEC requirements. 

Section 12. Preparation of Obligations. 
This section authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare, hold, and deliver obliga- 
ticns for the Authority on a reimbursable 
basis. 

Section 13. Annual Report. This section re- 
quires the Authority to transmit to the Pres- 
ident and Congress an annual report of its 
operations and activities. 

Section 14. Obligations Eligible for Pur- 
chase by National Banks. This section per- 
mits national banks to invest in or deal in 
obligations of the Authority. 

Section 15. Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act. This section subjects the Authority 
to the budget and audit provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act in the 
same manner as they are applied to a wholly- 
owned Government corporation. 
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Section 16. Permanent Appropriation for 
Federal Payment to Authority. This section 
provides a permanent indefinite appropria- 
tion to permit the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make interest payments to the Authority 
as required by section 8. 

Section 17. Separability. This section 
makes the provisions and validity of the Act 
separable if any of the provisions is held 
invalid. 


s. — 

A bill to establish an Environmental Fi- 
nancing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Environmental 
Financing Act of 1971”. 


CREATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2. There is hereby created a body cor- 
porate to be known as the Environmental 
Financing Authority, which shall have suc- 
cession until dissolved by Act of Congress. 
The Authority shall be subject to the gen- 
eral supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The authority shall be 
an instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment and shall maintain such offices as 
may be necessary or appropriate in the con- 
duct of its business. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. The purpose of this Act is to assure 
that inability to borrow necessary funds on 
reasonable terms does not prevent any State 
or local public body from carrying out any 
project for construction of waste treatment 
works determined eligible for assistance pur- 
suant to section 5 of this Act. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Authority shall have a 
Board of Directors consisting of five persons, 
one of whom shall be the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his designee as Chairman of the 
Board, and four of whom shall be appointed 
by the President from among the officers or 
employees of the Authority or of any de- 
partment or agency of the United States 
Government. 

(b) The Board of Directors shall meet 
at the call of its Chairman. The Board shall 
determine the general policies which shall 
govern the operations of the Authority. The 
Chairman of the Board shall select and effect 
the appointment of qualified persons to fill 
the offices as may be provided for in the 
bylaws, with such executive functions, pow- 
ers, and duties as may be prescribed by the 
bylaws or by the Board of Directors, and such 
persons shall be the executive officers of the 
Authority and shall discharge all such execu- 
tive functions, powers, and duties. The mem- 
bers of the Board, as such, shall not receive 
compensation for their services. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase and to pur- 
chase on terms and conditions determined by 
the Authority, any obligation or participa- 
tion therein which is issued by a State or 
local public body to finance the non-Federal 
share of the cost of any project for the con- 
struction of waste treatment works which 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency has determined to be eligible 
for Federal financial assistance under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 466). 

(b) No commitment shall be entered into, 
and no purchase shall be made, unless the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (1) has certified that the public 
body is unable to obtain on reasonable 
terms sufficient credit to finance its actual 
needs; (2) has approved the project as 
eligible under the Federal Water Pollution 
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Control Act (33 U.S.C. 466); and (3) has 
agreed to guarantee timely payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on the obligation. The Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to guarantee such 
timely payments and to issue regulations as 
he deems necessary and proper to protect 
such guarantees. Appropriations are hereby 
authorized to be made to the Administrator 
in such sums as are necessary to make pay- 
ments under such guarantees, and such pay- 
ments are authorized to be made from such 
appropriations or from any other available 
funds. 

(c) No purchase shall be made of obliga- 
tions issued to finance projects, the perm- 
anent financing of which occurred prior to 
the enactment of this Act. 

(d) Any purchase by the Authority shall 
be upon such terms and conditions as to 
yield a return at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury taking into con- 
sideration (i) the current average yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturity or 
in its stead whenever the Authority has suf- 
ficient of its own long-term obligations out- 
standing, the current average yield on out- 
standing obligations of the Authority of 
comparable maturity; and (ii) the market 
yields on municipal bonds. 

(e) The Authority is authorized to charge 
fees for its commitments and other services 
adequate to cover all expenses and to pro- 
vide for the accumulation of reasonable con- 
tingency reserves and such fees shall be in- 
cluded in the aggregate project costs. 


INITIAL CAPITAL 


Sec. 6. To provide initial capital to the 
Authority, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to advance the funds necessary 
for this purpose. Each such advance shall be 
upon such terms and conditions as to yield 
a return at a rate not less than a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
taking into consideration the current average 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable matur- 
ities. Interest payments on such advances 
may be deferred, at the discretion of the 
Secretary, but any such deferred payments 
shall themselves bear interest at the rate 
specified in this section. There is authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed $100,000,000, 
which shall be available for the purposes of 
this section without fiscal year limitation. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 7. (a) The Authority is authorized, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to issue and have outstanding 
obligations having such maturities and bear- 
ing such rate or rates of interest as may be 
determined by the Authority. Such obliga. 
tions may be redeemable at the option of 
the Authority before maturity in such man- 
ner as may be stipulated therein. 

(b) As authorized in appropriation Acts, 
and such authorizations may be without 
fiscal year limitation, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may in his discretion purchase or 
agree to purchase any obligations issued 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds of the sale 
of any securities hereafter issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or here- 
after in force, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now or hereafter in 
force, are extended to include such pur- 
chases. Each purchase of obligations by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under this sub- 
section shall be upon such terms and con- 
ditions as to yield a return at a rate not 
less than a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking into consideration the 
current average yield on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States of 
comparable maturities. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may sell, upon such terms and 
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conditions and at such price or prices as he 
shall determine, any of the obligations ac- 
quired by him under this subsection. All 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such obligations under this sub- 
section shall be treated as public debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE AUTHORITY 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to make annual 
payments to the Authority in such amounts 
as are necessary to equal the amount by 
which the dollar amount of interest expense 
accrued by the Authority on account of its 
obligations exceeds the dollar amount of 
interest income accrued by the Authority on 
account of obligations purchased by it pur- 
suant to section 5 of this Act. 


GENERAL POWERS 


Sec. 9. The Authority shall have power— 

(a) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend, in its corporate name; 

(b) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(c) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations as may be necessary for 
the conduct of its business; 

(d) to conduct its business, carry on its 
operations, and have offices and exercise the 
powers granted by this Act in any State with- 
out regard to any qualification or similar 
statute in any State; 

(e) to lease, purchase, or otherwise acquire, 
own, hold, improve, use, or otherwise deal in 
and with any property, real, personal, or 
e or any interest therein, wherever situ- 
a ; 

(f) to accept gifts or donations of services, 
or of property, real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible or intangible, in aid of any of the 
purposes of the Authority; 

(g) to sell, convey, mortgage, pledge, lease, 
exchange, and otherwise dispose of its prop- 
erty and assets; 

(h) to appoint such officers, attorneys, em- 
ployees, and agents as may be required, to 
define their duties, to fix and to pay such 
compensation for their services as may be 
determined, subject to the civil service and 
classification laws, to require bonds for them 
and pay the premium thereof; and 

(i) to enter into contracts, to execute in- 
struments, to incur liabilities, and to do all 
things as are necessary or incidental to the 
proper management of its affairs and the 
proper conduct of its business. 


TAX EXEMPTION 


Sec. 10. The Authority, its property, its 
franchise, capital, reserves, surplus, security 
holdings, and other funds, and its income 
shall be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or 
by any State or local taxing authority; except 
that (1) any real property and any tangible 
personal property of the Authority shall be 
subject to Federal, State, and local taxation 
to the same extent according to its value as 
other such property is taxed, and (2) any 
and all obligations issued by the Authority 
shall be subject both as to principal and 
interest to Federal, State, and local taxation 
to the same extent as the obligations of pri- 
vate corporations are taxed. 


OBLIGATION AS LAWFUL INVESTMENTS, ACCEPT- 
ANCE AS SECURITY 


Sec. 11. All obligations issued by the Au- 
thority shall be lawful investments, and may 
be accepted as security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds, the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under authority or control 
of the United States or of any officer or 
officers thereof. All obligations issued by the 
Authority pursuant to this Act shall be 
deemed to be exempt securities within the 
meaning of laws administered by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, to the same 
extent as securities which are issued by 
the United States. 
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PREPARATION OF OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 12. In order to furnish obligations for 
delivery by the Authority, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to prepare such 
obligations in such form as the Authority 
may approve, such obligations when pre- 
pared to be held in the Treasury subject to 
delivery upon order by the Authority. The 
engraved plates, dies, bed pieces, and so 
forth, executed in connection therewith 
shall remain in the custody of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Authority shall reim- 
burse the Secretary of the Treasury for any 
expenditures made in the preparation, cus- 
tody, and delivery of such obligations. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 13. The Authority shall, as soon as 
practicable after the end of each fiscal year, 
transmit to the President and the Congress 
an annual report of its operations and activ- 
ities. 

OBLIGATIONS ELIGIBLE FOR PURCHASE BY 
NATIONAL BANKS 

Sec. 14. The sixth sentence of the seventh 
paragraph of section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (12 U.S.C. 24), is 
amended by inserting “or obligations of the 
Environmental Financing Authority” imme- 
diately after “or obligations, participations 
or other instruments of or issued by the 
Federal Mortgage Association or the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association.” 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 

Sec. 15. The budget and audit provisions 
of the Government Corporation Control Act 
(31 U.S.C. 846) shall be applicable to the 
Environmental Financing Authority in 
the same manner as they are applied to 
the wholly owned Government corporations. 

PERMANENT APPROPRIATION FOR FEDERAL 
PAYMENT TO AUTHORITY 

Sec. 16. Section 3689 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 711), is further 
amended by adding a new paragraph follow- 
ing the last paragraph appropriating moneys 
for the purposes under the Treasury Depart- 
ment to read as follows: 

“Payment to the Environmental Financing 
Authority: For payment to the Environmen- 
tal Financing Authority under section 8 of 
the Environmental Financing Act of 1971.” 

SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 17. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
Stance, is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the Act, and the application of 
such provisions to other persons or circum- 
Stances, shall not be affected. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works last year was 
responsible for the enactment of title IV 
of the Clean Air Amendments of 1970, 
which authorized a study of noise pollu- 
tion and established the beginning of a 
.«egulatory program in the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

The President has transmitted to Con- 
gress, as part of his environmental mes- 
sage, a bill which would establish a com- 
prehensive noise control program admin- 
istered by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The bill would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to a. issue criteria on the 
technology of noise pollution control; 
b. identify major sources of noise pollu- 
tion; and c. establish standards for the 
generation of noise from such sources. 
The bill would also authorize the Admin- 
istrator to approve standards controlling 
noise emissions from aircraft; a program 
which has been administered exclusively 
by the Federal Aviation Agency. The Ad- 
ministrator would also be required to 
establish labelling requirements for prod- 
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ucts producing noise as designated by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. The 
bill would also provide necessary correla- 
tive enforcement authority. 

The din surrounding all of us who re- 
side in metropolitan communities is 
reaching the point of intolerability. The 
President recognizes the grave prob- 
lem and is proposing a regulatory plan 
which will begin to restore peace and 
quiet to our urban and rural life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
and the text of the bill which will be in- 
troduced be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Proposep Norse CONTROL Act or 1971 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The title of the proposed act is designated 
as “The Noise Control Act of 1971.” 

Section 2 contains a statement of congres- 
sional findings and policy. Subsection 2(a) 
states findings that noise, particularly in 
urban areas, presents a growing danger to 
the public health and welfare; that the ma- 
jor sources of noise include a variety of man- 
ufactured articles that move in commerce; 
and that the Federal Government bears a re- 
sponsibility to deal with major noise prob- 
lems requiring national uniformity of treat- 
ment. Subsection 2(b) declares a Federal 
policy to promote an environment for all 
Americans free from noise that jeopardizes 
their health or welfare. This subsection fur- 
ther states that the purpose of the proposed 
act is to establish a means for effective co- 
ordination of Federal noise programs, to sup- 
plement existing Federal authority for regu- 
lation of the noise characteristics of articles 
moving in commerce, and to authorize Fed- 
eral noise labeling requirements for such 
articles. The Act is not intended to relieve 
States and localities of their responsibilities 
to control other aspects of noise within their 
jurisdictions. 

Section 3 defines certain terms used in the 
proposal. Subsection 3(a) defines the official 
primarily responsible for implementing the 
legislation as the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (EPA). Sub- 
section 3(b) defines “person” in such a way 
that all Federal, State, or local governmental 
organizations, employees, and agents, along 
with private persons or entities, are included 
within the enforcement provisions of section 
12. However, Federal organizations, employ- 
ees, and agents are excepted from the defini- 
tion of “person” insofar as subsection 12(a), 
providing for civil penalties, is concerned. 
Thus, Federal organizations, employees, and 
agents must comply with the prohibitions of 
section 8, but they are not liable for or sub- 
ject to the civil penalties authorized in sub- 
section 12(a). 

Subsection 3(c) defines “product” to in- 
clude any article or good manufactured for 
sale in, or introduction into, commerce with 
three general exclusions. “Product” does not 
include aircraft or aircraft components that 
are covered by Title VI of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958. The noise characteristics of 
these aircraft and aircraft components are 
already subject to regulation under that Act, 
which will continue in effect subject to the 
amendments made by section 6 of the pro- 
posed legislation, discussed below. 

“Product” also excludes any article that, 
although otherwise within the broad defini- 
tion, is designed for military combat use. Na- 
tional security requires that the responsible 
authorities be free to determine to what ex- 
tent noise control objectives must be sub- 
ordinated to military necessities in the use of 
such articles. Therefore, they are excluded 
from the. definition of “product” to exempt 
them entirely from the standard-setting and 
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labeling provisions of sections 6 and 7 with- 
out regard to the exercise by the Adminis- 
trator of his power under section 8(b) (1), 
discussed below, to grant specific exemp- 
tions for national security reasons. The policy 
of the proposed legislation will, however, dic- 
tate that all feasible steps be taken to im- 
prove the noise characteristics of even these 
articles. “Product” also excludes equipment 
designed for use in experimental work done 
by or for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration or other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Subsection 3(d) defines “ultimate pur- 
chaser” to be the first person who purchases 
a new product for a use other than resale. 
This excludes both those intermediaries who 
may handle the product before sale to the 
first user, and subsequent users who may 
obtain the product second-hand. Subsection 
8(e) defines “new product” to mean a prod- 
uct the title to which has not yet been trans- 
ferred to an ultimate purchaser. 

Subsection 3(f) defines “manufacturer” to 
include any person who manufactures or as- 
sembles new products or who acts on behalf 
of such a person in the distribution of new 
products. “Commerce” is defined in subsec- 
tion 3(g) to include all forms of interchange 
involving two or more States, or a State and 
a place outside thereof the District of Colum- 
bia or a possession of the United States. 

Section 4 entrusts to the Administrator 
of EPA the primary responsibility for pro- 
moting coordination of Federal programs re- 
lating to noise. To assist him in exercising 
this responsibility, subsection 4(a) directs 
each other Federal agency to furnish him 
with any information he may reasonably re- 
quest about the agency’s noise programs, 

Subsection 4(b) directs the Administrator, 
on the basis of consultation with appropriate 
Federal agencies, to publish a periodic report 
covering the noise-related activities of all 
Federal agencies. It is intended that this re- 
port will provide a means for assessing the 
overall progress of Federal noise control ef- 
forts. 

Section 5 gives the Administrator of EPA 
responsibility to develop and publish basic 
documents on noise and its control. Sub- 
sections 5(a) directs him to develop criteria 
for noise, taking into account up-to-date 
scientific knowledge on noise effects. These 
criteria should make clear what quantities 
and qualities of noise are consistent with 
protection of public health and welfare under 
differing circumstances. The Administrator 
is directed to seek consistency between these 
criteria and the criteria and standards for 
occupational noise exposure produced by the 
Secretaries of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Labor under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970. 

Subsection 5(b) directs the Administrator, 
after initial publication of criteria under 
subsection 5(a), to publish one or more re- 
ports identifying major sources of noise and 
discussing techniques for controlling noise 
from such sources. It is not intended that 
any single report published under subsec- 
tion 5(b) must cover all or most major noise 
sources. Rather, as information becomes 
available, the Administrator may publish 
individual reports identifying one or more 
major sources and outlining the noise con- 
trol technology applicable to each identified 
source. Subsection 5(c) directs the Admin- 
istrator to review and, when appropriate, re- 
vise both the criteria and the control tech- 
nology documents published under section 
5, to ensure that these reflect changes in 
available knowledge. Subsection 5(d) re- 
quires announcement of each publication 
or revision of criteria or control technology 
documents in the Federal Register and re- 
lease of copies to the public. This provision 
is intended to ensure adequate public knowl- 
edge of the content of these publications. 

Subsection 6(a) authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of EPA to prescribe noise standards for 
construction equipment, transportation 
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equipment, and equipment powered by in- 
ternal combustion engines that he has identi- 
fied as a major source of noise and for which 
he has discussed control technology in a re- 
port published pursuant to section 5. When 
the Administrator determines to impose 
standards, subsection 6(a) requires that they 
be set at the level required, in light of the 
published criteria, to protect health and wel- 
fare, taking into account the feasibility of 
such a level of control and the appropriate- 
ness of Federal regulation. Standards under 
subsection 6(a) shall not apply to products 
manufactured on or before the effective date 
of the standards. Subsection 6(b) alters the 
procedures under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act by granting a manufacturer the 
right to a public hearing on proposed stand- 
ards that would cover his products. 

Subsection 6(c) amends section 611 of the 
Federal Aviation Act, which authorizes reg- 
ulation of the noise characteristics of civil 
aircraft and aircraft components, Subseciion 
6(c) provides. that standards, rules, and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Federal Aviation 
Administration under section 611 must be ap- 
proved by the Administrator of EPA, and that 
such standards, rules, and regulaiions be- 
come effective only upon such approval, How- 
ever, subsection 6(c) contains a saying clause 
which allows all standards, rules, and regula- 
tions prescribed under section 611 prior to 
the effective date of the proposed legislation 
to continue in effect until superseded by new 
standards, rules, or regulations prescribed in 
accordance with the proposed legislation. 

Subsection 6(c) further provides that after 
the effective date of the proposed act the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator shall not issue 
a type certificate for any aircraft unless he 
has already prescribed standards, rules, and 
regulations governing the noise characteris- 
tics of that aircraft. This requirement also 
applies to any aircraft engine, propeller, or 
appliance that, affects significantly the noise 
characteristics of any aircraft in which it is 
to be used. This provision will ensure that in 
the future the noise characteristics of any 
new aircraft or aircraft component will be 
ascertained and controlled prior to its in- 
troduction into air commerce or air trans- 
portation. 

Subsection 6(c) furcher provides that if 
the Administrator of EPA has reason to be- 
lieve that an existing standard, rule, or reg- 
ulation prescribed under 611 of the Federal 
Aviation Act inadequately protects the pub- 
lic from noise, he may request the Federal 
Aviation Administrator to review the stand- 
ard, rule, or regulation and report to him on 
the advisability of revising it. Any such re- 
quest must be accompanied by a detailed 
statement of the reasons therefor, The Ad- 
ministrator of EPA may invoke this provision 
with respect to a standard, rule, or regula- 
tion prescribed before or after the effective 
date of the proposed act. 

Subsection 6(d) provides that when the 
Administrator of EPA has prescribed stand- 
ards for any product under subsection 6(a), 
no State or subdivision thereof shall adopt 
or enforce noise standards for that product 
different from the standards set by him. 
Nothing in section 6 preempts any existing 
powers of the States or localities to set noise 
standards for products for which the Ad- 
ministrator has not yet set standards under 
the proposed act, to set State standards iden- 
tical to standards set by the Administrator 
for the same product, or to regulate the use, 
operation, or movement of products. 

Section 7 authorizes Federal noise labeling 
requirements for products in commerce. Sub- 
section 7(a) authorizes the Administrator 
of EPA to designate classes of products that 
either produce noise capable of adversely 
affecting the public health or welfare, or are 
sold at least in part on the basis of their 
effectiveness in reducing noise. These prod- 
ucts need not be limited to those for which 
noise standards have been set under section 
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6 or which have been discussed in a control 
technology document under section 5. Sub- 
section 7(b) authorizes the Administrator to 
prescribe a noise-generation or noise-reduc- 
tion labeling requirement for any product 
designated under subsection 7(a). To assure 
that such notices are informative and usefui 
in facilitating choices by buyers in the mar- 
ketplace, the Administrator is directed to 
prescribe the form of the notice and the 
methods and units of measurement used in 
its preparation, Subsection 7(c) leaves intact 
any existing powers of the States to regulate 
product labeling, except that such regulation 
may not conflict with regulations promul- 
gated by the Administrator under section 7. 

Subsection 8(a) prohibits a number of acts 
in violation of the proposed legislation. Para- 
graph 8(a)(1) forbids any manufacturer to 
sell a product manufactured after the effec- 
tive date of noise-generation standards pre- 
scribed under subsection 6(a) that apply to 
the product, unless the product conforms 
with such standards. Paragraph 8(a) (2) for- 
bids any person who owns or operates a 
product to use it in commerce after the 
effective date of noise-generation standards 
prescribed under subsection 6(a) that apply 
to it, unless the product conforms with such 
standards. Paragraph 8(a)(3) forbids any 
person to remove or render inoperative, other 
than for maintenance, repair, or replacement, 
any device or element of design incorporated 
into a product to make the product comply 
with noise-generation standards prescribed 
under subsection 6(a). This proscription ap- 
plies both prior to sale of the product to the 
ultimate purchaser and during its term 
of use. 

Paragraph 8(a) (4) forbids any manufac- 
turer to sell a product manufactured after 
the effective date of labeling regulations 
promulgated under section 7 that apply to 
the product, unless the product conforms to 
such regulations. Paragraph 8(a) (5) forbids 
any person, prior to sale of a product to the 
ultimate purchaser, to remove a notice af- 
fixed to the product or its container pur- 
suant to regulations promulgated under sec- 
tion 7. Paragraph 8(a)(6) forbids the im- 
portation into the United States of any 
products in violation of regulations under 
section 13, discussed below, relating to im- 
ports. Paragraph 8(a)(7) forbids any person 
to fail to comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 9, discussed below, respecting access to 
required records and reports. 

Subsection 8(b) creates two exceptions to 
the prohibitions in paragraphs 8(a) (1), (2), 
(4), and (6). First, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to exempt any new product from 
those prohibitions, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may find necessary to protect 
the public health or welfare, for the purpose 
of research, investigations, studies, demon- 
strations, or training, or for reasons of na- 
tional security, Second, subsection 8(b) pro- 
vides that a product produced solely for ex- 
port, and visibly labeled or tagged to that 
effect, is exempted from the prohibitions of 
paragraphs 8(a) (1), (2) and (4). 

Section 9 requires every manufacturer of 
a product covered by noise regulation or 
labeling regulations under subsection 6(a) or 
section 7 to maintain such records, make 
such reports, and provide such information 
as the Administrator may reasonably require 
to enable him to determine whether the 
manufacturer has acted or is acting in com- 
pliance with the proposed act. This may in- 
clude the availability of products coming off 
the assembly line for testing by the Admin- 
istrator. The manufacturer shall, on request, 
permit a representative of the Administrator 
to view and copy such records. Any informa- 
tion obtained by the Administrator or his 
representatives pursuant to section 9, if it 
contains or relates to a matter referred to as 
confidential in section 1905 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, shall be protected from 
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disclosure as provided in that section, except 
that it may be disclosed to other Federal 
employees or when relevant in any proceed- 
ing under the proposed act. Disclosure to 
other Federal employees or in a proceeding 
under the proposed act will not terminate 
the confidential status of the information. 

Section 10 authorizes and directs all Fed- 
eral agencies to administer the programs 
within their control in such a manner as to 
further the policy of the proposed Act, to the 
fullest extent consistent with the agencies’ 
existing authority. 

Section 11 authorizes the Administrator of 
EPA, in furtherance of his responsibilities 
under the proposed act, to conduct and as- 
sist noise research, to provide technical as- 
sistance to State and local governments, and 
to disseminate to the public information on 
noise. The enumeration in section 11 of par- 
ticular activities within these categories is 
not intended to exclude other activities but 
only to stress the importance of those enu- 
merated. However, it is not intended that the 
activities of the Administrator under section 
11 will duplicate activities carried on in oth- 
er agencies. 

Section 12 provides for enforcement of the 
prohibitions in subsection 8(a) of the pro- 
posed act. Subsection 12(a) establishes a 
civil penalty of not more than $25,000 for 
each violation of subsection 8(a), and pro- 
vides for imposition of this fine either by 
the Administrator or by a court in a proceed- 
ing authorized by subsection 12(b) or (c), 
discussed below. Subsection 12(a) further 
provides that in any administrative proceed- 
ing for imposition of such a civil penalty by 
the Administrator the person charged must 
be given notice and an opportunity for a 
hearing, and the Administrator must, in de- 
termining the penalty or the amount ac- 
cepted in compromise, consider the gravity of 
the violation and the efforts of the person 
charged to achieve rapid compliance after 
notice of the violation, If the offending party 
falls to pay any penalty assessed, the Admin- 
istrator may request the Attorney General 
to sue in the appropriate district court for 
appropriate relief. For the purpose of im- 
posing cumulative penalties, the commis- 
sion of any act prohibited by paragraph 8(a) 
(1), (2), (3), (4), (5), or (6) will be a sep- 
arate violation for each day or product in- 
volved, For example, sale of 10 identical prod- 
ucts in violation of noise-generation or la- 
beling regulations would constitute 10 yiola- 
tions, punishable by a maximum cumulative 
fine of $250,000. 

Subsection 12(b) gives jurisdiction to the 
Federal district courts to entertain actions 
brought by and in the name of the United 
States to restrain violations of the proposed 
act or to enforce civil penalties authorized by 
it. This provision will allow the Administra- 
tor of EPA, by recommending that the Attor- 
ney General bring suit, to seek equitable re- 
lief or judicial imposition of a civil penalty, 
or both, as an alternative to the administra- 
tively imposed fine also authorized by sec- 
tion 12. 

Section 12(c) enables the Administrator 
to enlist the aid of State or local govern- 
ments in the enforcement of the proposed 
act. While neither the executive nor the ju- 
dicial bodies of any State will be required 
to participate, they may do so where this is 
authorized by State law and also by the Ad- 
ministrator of EPA in an agreement with the 
appropriate State authorities. Under this 
provision the Administrator may authorize 
State personnel to sue in State court both 
to restrain violations and to impose civil 
penalties; he may not authorize State per- 
sonnel to impose fines administratively. Any 
civil penalty imposed under the proposed act 
by a State court in a suit under subsection 
12(c) will be payable one-half to the ap- 
propriate State authorities and one-half to 
the United States Treasury. 
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Ss. — 

A bill to control the generation and trans- 
mission of noise detrimental to the human 
environment, and for other purposes 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Noise Control Act 

of 1971”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that inadequately controlled noise 
presents a growing danger to the health and 
welfare of the Nation’s population, particu- 
larly in urban areas; 

(2) that the major sources of noise include 
transportation vehicles and equipment, ma- 
chinery, appliances, and other manufac- 
tured rrticles that move in commerce; and 

(3) that, while primary responsibility for 
control of noise rests in many respects with 
the States and local governments, Federal 
action is essential to deal with major noise 
problems requiring national uniformity of 
treatment. 

(b) The Congress declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to promote an 
environment for all Americans free from 
noise that jeopardizes their health or welfare. 
To that end, it is the purpose of this Act to 
establish a means for effective coordination 
of Federal research and activities in noise 
control, to supplement existing Federal 
authority for regulation of the noise char- 
acteristics of articles moving in commerce, 
and to authorize Federal noise labeling 
requirements for such articles. Nothing in 
this Act is intended to diminish the respon- 
sibilities of State and local governments to 
regulate other aspects of noise within their 
jurisdictions. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act the term— 

(a) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

(b) “person” means any private person or 
entity, any officer, department, agency, or 
instrumentality of any State or local unit 
of government, and, except with respect to 
the provisions of section 12(a), any officer, 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the Federal Government; 

(c) “product” means any article or goods 
manufactured for sale in, or introduction 
into, commerce, including but not limited to 
transportation vehicles and equipment, 
machinery, and appliances, provided, that it 
does not include (i) aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, or appliances that are covered by 
title VI of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. Secs. 1421-32), (ii) those military 
aircraft, weapons, or equipment that are 
designed for combat use; or (iii) those air- 
craft, rockets, or equipment that are designed 
for research or experimental or develop- 
mental work to be performed by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, or 
other machinery or equipment designed for 
use in experimental work done by or for the 
Federal Government; 

(d) “ultimate purchaser” means the first 
person who in good faith purchases a new 
product for purposes other than resale; 

(e) “new product” means a product the 
equitable or legal title to which has never 
been transferred to an ultimate purchaser; 

(f) “manufacturer” means any person en- 
gaged in the manufacturing or assembling of 
new products or who acts for, and is con- 
trolled by, any such person in connection 
with the distribution of such products; 

(g) “commerce” means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States, or between a place 
in a State and any place outside thereof, or 
within the District of Columbia or a posses- 
sion of the United States, or between points 
in the same State but through a point out- 
side thereof. 
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COORDINATION AND EVALUATION OF 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 4. (a) The Administrator shall pro- 
mote coordination of the programs of all 
Federal departments and agencies relating to 
noise research and noise control. Each Fed- 
eral department or agency shall, upon re- 
quest, furnish to the Administrator such in- 
formation as he may reasonably require to 
determine the nature, scope, and results of 
the noise-research and noise-control pro- 
grams of the department or agency. 

(b) On the basis of regular consultation 
with appropriate Federal departments and 
agencies, the Administrator shall compile and 
publish, from time to time, a report on the 
status and progress of Federal activities re- 
lating to noise research and noise control. 
This report shall describe the noise programs 
of each Federal department or agency and 
assess the contributions of those programs 
to the Government's overall efforts to control 
noise. 


NOISE CRITERIA AND CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 


Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall, after 
consultation with appropriate Federal de- 
partments and agencies, develop and publish 
Such criteria for noise as in his judgment 
may be requisite for the protection of the 
public health and welfare. Such criteria shall 
reflect the scientific knowledge most useful 
in indicating the kind and extent of all 
identifiable effects on the public health or 
welfare which may be expected from dif- 
fering quantities and qualities of noise. The 
Administrator shall confer with the Sec- 
retaries of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and of Labor to assure consistency between 
the criteria published under this subsection 
and the criteria and standards for occupa- 
tional noise exposure produced under the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

(b) The Administrator shall, after publi- 
cation of the initial criteria pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section and after consulta- 
tion with appropriate Federal departments 
and agencies, compile and publish a report 
or series of reports identifying major sources 
of noise and giving information on tech- 
niques for control of noise from such sources. 
This information shall include such data as 
are available on the technology, costs, and 
alternative methods of noise control. 

(c) The Administrator shall from time to 
time review and, as appropriate, revise or 
Supplement any criteria or information on 
control techniques published pursuant to 
this section. 

(d) The publication or revision of any cri- 
teria or information on control techniques 
pursuant to this section shall be announced 
in the Federal Register, and copies shall be 
made available to the general public. 


NOISE-GENERATION STANDARDS 


Sec. 6. (a) If the Administrator, in a report 
published pursuant to section b, identifies as 
a major source of noise any product or class 
of products of one or more of the following 
types: 

(1) construction equipment, 

(2) transportation equipment (including 
recreational vehicles and related equipment), 
or 

(3) equipment powered by internal com- 
bustion engines, 
he may, after consultation to the extent de- 
sirable with appropriate Federal departments 
and agencies, by regulation prescribe and 
amend standards limiting the noise-genera- 
tion characteristics (including reasonable 
durability over the life of the product) of 
such product or class of products. The stand- 
ards so prescribed shall be the standards that 
the Administrator determines, consistent 
with criteria published pursuant to section 5, 
to be requisite to protect the public health 
and welfare. In prescribing and amending 
such standards the Administrator shall con- 
sider whether any proposed standard is eco- 
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nomically reasonable, technologically prac- 
ticable, and appropriate for the particular 
products to which it will apply, and whether 
the particular products can more effectively 
be controlled through Federal regulation of 
interstate commerce or through State or 
local regulations. Provided, that no standards 
prescribed under this section shail apply to 
products manufactured on or before the ef- 
fective date of such standards. 

(b) The Administrator shall publish any 
standards proposed under subsection (a) in 
the Federal Register at least 60 days prior to 
the time when such standards shall take 
effect. In addition to submissions of written 
views, any person who will oe adversely af- 
fected by such proposed regulation may, 
within 45 days of the date of publication of 
the proposed regulation, or within such other 
time period as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe, file objections with the Administra- 
tor and request a public hearing. Requests 
for a public hearing made by a manufacturer 
of a product covered by the proposed stand- 
ards shall be granted. Requests for a public 
hearing by other persons may be granted at 
the discretion of the Administrator If a 
public hearing is held, final regulations will 
not be promulgated by the Administrator 
until after the conclusion of such hearing. 

(c) Section 611 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. Sec. 1431) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), after “with the 
Secretary of Transportation”, insert “and 
subject to the approval of the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency”. 

(2) At the end of subsection (a), insert 
“Standards, rules, and regulations prescribed 
and amended under this section shall become 
effective only upon approval by the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; provided, that, all standards, rules, 
and regulations prescribed pursuant to this 
section prior to the effective date of the 
Noise Control Act of 1971 shall remain in 
effect until amended or revoked by subse- 
quent standards, rules, or regulations pre- 
scribed and approved pursuant to this sec- 
tion.” 

(3) After subsection (a), insert the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration shall not issue a 
type certificate under section 603 of this act 
for any aircraft, or for any aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance that affects signifi- 
cantly the noise or sonic boom characteristics 
of any aircraft, unless he shall have pre- 
scribed standards, rules, and regulations un- 
der this section that apply to such aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance. 

“(c) If at any time the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency has 
reason to believe that an existing standard, 
rule, or regulation under this section does 
not protect the public from aircraft noise 
or sonic boom to the maximum extent that 
is consistent with the considerations listed 
in subsection (d) of this section, he may 
request the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration to review and report 
to him on the advisability of revising such 
standard, rule, or regulation. Any such re- 
quest shall be accompanied by a detailed 
statement of the information on which it is 
based.” 

(4) Subsections (b) and (c) are redesig- 
nated as (d) and (e). 

(d) No State of subdivision thereof shall 
adopt or enforce, with respect to any prod- 
uct for which noise-generation standards 
have been prescribed by the Administrator 
under subsection (a) of this section, any 
standard limiting noise-generation charac- 
teristics different from the standards pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. Nothing in this 
section shall diminish or enhance the rights 
of any State or subdivision thereof other- 
wise to control, regulate, or restrict the use, 
operation, or movement of such products. 
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LABELING 

Sec. 7. (a) The Administrator may by reg- 
ulation designate products or classes thereof: 

(1) that produce noise capable of ad- 
versely affecting the public health or wel- 
fare; or 

(2) that are sold wholly or in part on the 
basis of their effectiveness in reducing noise. 

(b) For each of such products or classes 
the Administrator may, after consultation to 
the extent desirable with appropriate Federal 
departments and agencies, by regulation re- 
quire that a notice of the actual level of 
noise generation, or notice of the actual ef- 
fectiveness in reducing noise, be affixed to 
the product and to the outside of its con- 
tainer at the time of its sale to the ultimate 
purchaser. He shall prescribe the form of the 
notice and the methods and units of meas- 
urement to be used for this purpose. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
or deny to any State or subdivision thereof 
the right to regulate product labeling in any 
way not in conflict with regulations promul- 
gated by the Administrator under this sec- 
tion. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 8. (a) The following acts or the caus- 
ing thereof are prohibited: 

(1) in the case of a manufacturer of new 
products, the sale, the offering for sale, or 
the introduction or delivery for introduc- 
tion into commerce of any product manu- 
factured after the effective date of regula- 
tions promulgated under section 6(a) (re- 
Specting noise-generation characteristics) 
that are applicable to such product, unless 
it is in conformity with such regulations (ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section); 

(2) in the case of an owner or operator 
of a product, the use in commerce of such 
product after the effective date of regulations 
promulgated under section 6(a) that are ap- 
plicable to such product, unless it is in con- 
formity with such regulations (except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section); 

(3) the removal or rendering inoperative 
by any person, other than for purposes of 
maintenance, repair, or replacement, of any 
device or element of design incorporated into 
any product in compliance with regulations 
promulgated under section 6(a), prior to its 
sale or delivery to the ultimate purchaser 
or during its term of use. 

(4) in the case of a manufacturer of new 
products, the sale, the offering for sale, or 
the introduction or delivery for introduction 
into commerce of any product manufactured 
after the effective date of regulations promul- 
gated under section 7 (respecting noise label- 
ing) that are applicable to such product, 
unless it is in conformity with such regula- 
tions (except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section); 

(5) the removal by any person of any no- 
tice affixed to a product or container pursu- 
ant to regulations promulgated under sec- 
tion 7, prior to sale of the product to the 
ultimate purchaser; 

(6) the importation into the United States 
by any person of any product in violation of 
regulations promulgated under section 13 
that are applicable to such product; and 

(7) the failure or refusal by any person to 
permit access to, or copying of, records or to 
make reports or provide information re- 
quired under section 9. 

(b) (1) The Administrator may exempt any 
product, or class thereof, from paragraphs 
(1). (2), (4), and (6) of subsection (a), up- 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
find necessary to protect the public health 
or welfare, for the purpose of research, in- 
vestigations, studies, demonstrations, or 
training, or for reasons of national security. 

(2) A product intended solely for export, 
and so labeled or tagged on the outside of 
the container and on the product itself, 
shall not be subject to paragraph (1), (2), 
or (4) of subsection (a). 
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RECORDS, REPORTS, AND INFORMATION 


Sec. 9. (a) Every manufacturer of a prod- 
uct for which applicable regulations have 
been promulgated under section 6(a) or sec- 
tion 7 shall establish and maintain such rec- 
ords, make such reports, and provide such in- 
formation (which may include the availabil- 
ity of products coming off the assembly line 
for testing by the Administrator) as the Ad- 
ministrator may reasonably require to en- 
able him to determine whether such manu- 
facturer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this Act and shall, upon request of an 
Officer or employee duly designated by the 
Administrator, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at reasonable times to have access to 
such information and to copy such records. 

(b) All information obtained by the Ad- 
ministrator or his representatives pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, which in- 
formation contains or relates to a trade 
secret or other matter referred to in section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
pose of that section, except that such in- 
formation may be disclosed to other Federal 
Officers or employees, in whose possession it 
shall remain confidential, or when relevent 
in any proceeding under this Act. 

(c) This section shall apply only to manu- 
facturers in the United States. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 10. The Congress authorizes and di- 
rects that all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall, to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with existing authority, administer 
the programs within their control in such a 


manner as to further the policy declared in 
section 2(b). 


RESEARCH, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, AND 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Sec. 11. In furtherance of his responsi- 
bilities under this Act and to complement, as 
necessary, the noise-research programs of 
other Federal departments and agencies, the 
Administrator is authorized to: 

(a) Conduct research, and finance re- 
Search by contract with other public and pri- 
vate bodies, on the effects, measurement, and 
control of noise, including but not lim- 
ited to: 

(1) Investigation of the psychological and 
physiological effects of noise on humans and 
the effects of noise on domestic animals, 
wildlife, and property, and determination of 
acceptable levels of noise on the basis of such 
effects; 

(2) Development of improved methods and 
standards for measurement and monitoring 
of noise, in cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce; and 

(3) Determination of the most effective 
and practicable means of controlling noise 
generation, transmission, and reception; 

(b) Provide technical assistance to State 
and local governments to facilitate their de- 
velopment and enforcement of ambient noise 
standards, including but not limited to: 

(1) Advice on training of noise-control 
Personnel and on selection and operation of 
noise-abatement equipment; and 

(2) Preparation of model State or local 
legislation for noise control; and 

(c) Disseminate to the public information 
on the effects of noise, acceptable noise 
levels, and techniques for noise measurement 
and control. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 12. (a)(1) Any person who violates 
section 8(a) of this Act shall be subject toa 
civil penalty of not more than $25,000 for 
each violation, which may be assessed by the 
Administrator or by a court in any action 
authorized by subsection (b) or (c) of this 
section. 

(2) In any proceeding by the Administra- 
tor to assess a civil penalty under this sub- 

ction, no penalty shall be assessed until 
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the person charged shall have been given 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing on 
such charge. In determining the amount of 
the penalty, or the amount agreed upon in 
compromise, the Administrator shall consider 
the gravity of the violation and the demon- 
strated good faith of the person charged in 
attempting to achieve rapid compliance after 
notification by the Administrator of a viola- 
tion. Upon failure of the offending party to 
pay any penalty assessed, the Administrator 
May request the Attorney General to com- 
mence an action in the appropriate district 
court for appropriate relief. 

(3) For the purpose of this subsection, 
the commission of any act prohibited by 
paragraph (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), or (6) of 
section 8(a) shall constitute a separate vio- 
lation for each day or product involved. 

(b) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of actions brought 
by and in the name of the United States to 
restrain violations of this Act or to enforce 
civil penalties authorized by this Act. Any 
civil action authorized to be brought by the 
United States under this Act shall be referred 
to the Attorney General for appropriate 
action. 

(c) By agreement with any State, with or 
without reimbursement, the Administrator 
may authorize law enforcement officers or 
other personnel of such State to enforce the 
prohibitions of section 8(a) by bringing ac- 
tions in the appropriate State courts. When 
authorized by State law, the courts of such 
State may entertain actions brought by such 
officers or personnel to restrain violations 
of this Act or to enforce civil penalties au- 
thorized by this Act. In any action under 
this subsection, any civil penalty imposed 
shall be payable one-half to the State and 
one-half to the United States Treasury. 

IMPORTS 

Sec. 13. (a) Products offered for importa- 
tion shall be subject to the same general 
standards and labeling requirements that are 
applied to like domestic products. The Ad- 
ministrator shall by regulation prescribe the 
procedures by which this will be accom- 
plished with a minimum detrimental effect 
on domestic and international trade. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
in consultation with the Administrator, issue 
regulations to carry out the provisions of 
this Act with respect to products offered for 
importation. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 14. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act for Fiscal Year 
1972 and for each fiscal year thereafter such 
sums as are necessary. 

REPORT OF NOISE STUDY 

Sec. 15. Section 402(a) of the Clean Air 
Act is amended by deleting everything before 
“a full and complete investigation” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “The Administrator 
shall carry out”, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in trans- 
mitting these bills to Congress, the Pres- 
ident has carried out his constitutional 
functions in an enlightened and progres- 
Sive manner. He has proposed the most 
comprehensive environmental program 
ever undertaken in this country. He is 
now asking the Congress to assist him by 
providing new authority to implement 
the clear national policy to enhance the 
environment. The responsibility on Con- 
gress is great. 

As I mentioned on Monday, I know the 
Committee on Public Works will respond 
to the challenge and will legislate in this 
session in the areas where the President 
has submitted recommendations, In fact, 
the committee has begun to explore the 
general subject of water pollution with 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
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Protection Agency, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus, in 2 days of oversight 
hearings on February 4 and 9. It is our 
expectation that the Administrator will 
again come before our committee during 
the week of March 15 to testify on the 
President’s proposed bills. In addition, 
many other public hearings will be sched- 
uled for the latter part of February and 
during the month of March. 

Mr. President, the Honorable Russell 
E. Train, the Chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality which is respon- 
sible for many of the innovative propos- 
als contained in the President's message, 
described the legislative proposals in a 
recent article in the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 11, 1971] 
TOWARD A BETTER ENVIRONMENT 
(By Russell E. Train) 


WasHInNGcTon.—As we read about, live 
through, and see one environmental crisis 
after another, perhaps the most difficult task 
facing each of us is to put the environmental 
picture into perspective. 

The view today from the President's Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality is one of very 
concerned optimism. It is not that the prob- 
lems aren't monumental. They are and they 
will continue to be. The cause of our opti- 
mism is growing awareness of these prob- 
lems and determination to solve them that is 
shared by all of our nation’s people from 
young schoolchildren to the White House. 

A problem isn’t solved by awareness that 
it exists. But it is the best of beginnings. A 
problem isn't solved entirely by a Presidential 
attitude of leadership; but it is the best of 
beginnings. 

The more than 300 pages of legislation that 
are going to Congress this week are much 
more than a beginning, of course, in our 
struggle for a better environment. The Pres- 
ident’s 37-point environmental program sent 
to Congress a year ago this week set the 
stage for the new explosion of proposals 
which were outlined by President Nixon in 
his second environmental message. 

This surge of new legislation—coming two 
weeks after the President in his State of the 
Union address declared environmental im- 
provement to be one of the “great goals” of 
the Administration—is somewhat unique in 
Washington both in speed and scope. The 
total, 14 new bills and three recommenda- 
tions for new tax legislation, Indicates both 
the complexity of our environmental. prob- 
lems and the breadth of the Administration's 
attack. 

For example, the message emphasizes deal- 
ing with problems beforehand rather than 
simply reacting after the fact. Such is the 
case with the proposal for the control of 
dumping in our oceans, the Great Lakes, and 
estuaries. Another strategy calls for testing 
potentially toxic substances before their in- 
troduction into commercial use and author- 
ity to ban those found to be harmful. The 
key to effective management of the environ- 
ment is anticipation of potential problems 
and action before they become critical. 

A major innovation is the proposed clean 
air charge on sulphur fuels to create a strong 
incentive for reducing sulphur oxides in 
the atmosphere. This charge will harness the 
powerful forces of our economic system to 
work for cleaner air. Sulphur oxides from 
smokestacks are estimated to cost the Ameri- 
can people about $2 billion annually in low- 
ered health, damaged crops, and deteriorat- 
ing plants and equipment. 
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In past years we have moved to protect 
our air and water. Now is the time to pro- 
tect our lands. The message contains new 
initiatives designed to do just that, includ- 
ing development by the states of land use 
plans, advanced planning of power plan sites, 
taxes to discourage development of our im- 
portant wetlands, and to encourage pres- 
ervation and rehabilitation of historic 
buildings. 

The comprehensive positive program for 
environmental improvement was developed 
over the past six months by the Council on 
Environmental Quality, working closely with 
many other federal agencies. The adminis- 
tration of many of the antipollution pro- 
posals would be the responsibility of the new 
Environmental Protection Agency set up 
in December on President Nixon’s recom- 
mendation and already giving forceful new 
leadership to our fight against pollution. 

The message emphasizes that laws and 
regulations alone will never build a high- 
quality environment and that we must “en- 
list the active participation of the American 
people.” The President speaks particularly 
of the role of housewives, businessmen and 
young people and he urges communities to 
encourage citizen involvement in environ- 
mental issues. 

It was in this vein that the Council on 
Environmental Quality recently proposed 
new Federal procedures for handling the 
environmental impact statements of Gov- 
ernment agencies by providing the public 
with the opportunity to get information and 
make comments at early stages of the en- 
vironmental decision-making process. 

The Administration realizes that the pro- 
posals submitted by the President are by 
no means free from controversy. Everyone 
may be “for” a good environment. But when 
we get down to cases the choices become 
harder. Special interests will be threatened 
whether they be the interests of business, 
labor, or the average citizen in his role as 
consumer and landowner. But the benefits 
will be enormous. 

While his environmental proposals will 
involve tough choices, the President has 
made clear he is not looking for issues but 
for action. 

These are the things we are doing and 
trying to do. There are many other things 
to be done—by the Congress of the United 
States, by state, county and city govern- 
ments, by the communications business, by 
agriculture, industry and by each and every 
American. The growing commitment of the 
nation to building a better environment for 
the future is cause for optimism. But much 
remains to be done. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) to 
postpone until the next legislative day 
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consideration of the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 9 to amend rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the limitation of de- 
bate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
fact that opponents of free debate come 
back session after session with proposals 
to put a gag on the Senate would indi- 
cate that their purpose far transcends 
the mere revision of rules to be followed 
in this Chamber. 

The fact is, the ramifications extend to 
the very heart of our form of government, 
and candor compels the conclusion that 
the effect—if indeed not the goal—of 
their efforts would be to repudiate the 
Senate's assigned constitutional role and 
function. 

This is more than just a rules fight. 

It is a fight to preserve the Senate it- 
self as a deliberative body. It is a fight 
to save the Senate as a forum of in- 
dividual and sovereign States. 

It is a fight to maintain the delicate 
checks and balances system in our Gov- 
ernment, that was conceived by the 
Founding Fathers. 

It is a fight to secure the rights of the 
minority against the potential brute force 
of a rampant majority. 

We are not dealing here with just 
constructive evolution of the rules of 
the Senate. To the contrary, proposals 
that the Senate repudiate its continuity, 
and weaken freedom of debate are noth- 
ing short of destructive revolution for 
this body and its unique and essential 
role in our federal-national system of 
government. 

There was no greater champion of the 
rules of the Senate and freedom of de- 
bate in the Senate than our late beloved 
colleague, Senator Richard B. Russell. 
Senator Russell knew and loved the Sen- 
ate, and everything it stood for, as no 
other man of modern history. 

When Senator Russell spoke of the 
Senate, he did so with reverence and re- 
spect for the rules that make it a great 
legislative institution. Senator Russell's 
profound wisdom and insight on the 
Senate are reflected in the following se- 
lection taken from testimony given to 
the Senate Rules Committee in 1951, and 
I quote: 

The Senate of the United States is unique 
among all parliamentary bodies. It has « 
peculiar composition, It has unusual rules. 
It is a very unusual agency of government. 
All of those things grew out of compromise, 
as all legislation is the result of compromise. 

The American people have been proud of 
the fact that it can be called the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. 

Of course, deliberation in this day and 
time does not appeal to some people. It never 
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appeals to any Senator when he knows he has 
the votes to pass his measure; but neverthe- 
less the rules and the composition of the 
Senate have admirably enabled the Senate to 
discharge its proper function in maintaining 
the very delicate system of checks and bal- 
ances envisioned by the founding fathers 
when they created our system of government, 
with the legislative, the judicial, and the 
executive branch. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I would like to ask the 
Senator, when one speaks about ma- 
jority rule, if it is not well to keep in 
mind that what constitutes a majority 
depends on one’s point of view. Every- 
one in this country is a part of a ma- 
jority in one respect or another, yet all 
are parts of the minority in other re- 
spects. For example, one might be a part 
of a majority by being regarded as a 
Democrat. He may be part of a majority 
because he might come from a certain 
section of the country, or he might be 
part of a majority because he believes 
in a greater power than man himself; 
but, on the other hand, he might be a 
minority because he chooses to join one 
religious group or another or to disas- 
sociate himself from all such groups who 
believe in a Being greater than him- 
self; or one might be a majority in his 
State on a particular issue, yet it may be 
that the majority of the people in his 
State do not share the same view about 
that matter as do the majority of people 
in the entire United States. In other 
words, what constitutes a majority just 
depends on time, place, and condition. 
It can depend upon a great number of 
circumstances. I would ask the Senator 
if it is not true that even the Senate is 
not so constituted that one may contend 
that a majority of this body speaks for 
the majority of the country. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. The fact is, as the Senator 
knows, a majority is a transitory thing. 
A majority today on an issue may be a 
minority tomorrow, and vice versa. As 
the Senator knows, the Senate is com- 
posed of two Senators from each State 
regardless of its size. I believe that New 
York and California each have something 
on the order of 18 million people, whereas 
Nevada has less than 500,000; yet its 
representation in the Senate is equal to 
the States of New York and California. 
That representation cannot be changed 
unless the individual State concerned 
and every other one of the 50 States in 
the Union agree to change it. 

As the Senator knows, our entire form 
of government was designed to protect 
the individual. The whole of our 205 
million people may be arrayed against 
one citizen of Georgia or one citizen of 
Louisiana, yet the full power and might 
of this government and its 205 million 
people cannot deny that one single in- 
dividual the rights and protections of 
the Constitution of the United States 
which is vested in the Senate. It pro- 
tects him against illegal search and 
seizure. The sheriff of a parish in Lou- 
isiana, the Governor of the State of Lou- 
isiana, the President of the United States, 
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the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and all 
the might of that parish, that State, and 
this government, might be arrayed 
against that one poor, little, insignificent, 
lonely man, without any resources to de- 
fend himself. But the Constitution of the 
United States was designed to protect 
him. 

I would hope that we would not abro- 
gate that right. Those who most fre- 
quently criticize unlimited debate in the 
Senate are the very ones who most fre- 
quently use it, as the Senator well knows. 
They would be the first ones to feel the 
effects of it. It would be like Mordecai 
on the scaffold he built. They would be 
the first to be hanged by any change in 
their own rules. 

Mr. LONG. It is often complained that 
in the field of legislation, everyone talks 
too much. But I would like to ask the 
Senator, is it not often a fact that Sen- 
ators and others, including the press, do 
not listen enough and do not study 
enough so that they are not familiar 
enough with the issues involved? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
eminently correct. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator read the 
press reports which were available to the 
Senator from Louisiana, stating that the 
Social Security bill was killed by a fili- 
buster last year? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have, Nothing 
could be more inaccurate, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator from 
Georgia seen that in newspaper accounts 
recently? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have. The Senator 
is correct. Moreover, as the Senator 
knows, last year, the Senate, according 
to the majority leader—and I take his 
word—said that we had filibuster on fili- 
buster and sometimes filibusters within 
filibusters, but we had cloture motions 
filed galore in the first and second ses- 
sions of the 91st Congress and not a sin- 
gle one of those cloture motions received 
a majority vote. Even if we had had ma- 
jority cloture in the Senate last year, it 
would not have changed the results one 
iota. 

As the Senator knows, during the 
shank of a session, when we have to ad- 
journ under the constitutional process by 
a certain date, any one Senator out of 
100 can delay and frustrate the will of 
the Senate. They took advantage of that 
procedure, in the dilemma in which the 
Senate found itself last year, and no 
change in the rules would have changed 
it at all. What we have to do is to get leg- 
islation supported by the Senate earlier 
and considered earlier, so that we can 
pass important legislation. 

I point out that last year, those who 
were most adamant in their desire to 
change the rules of the Senate, debated 
the issue for 7 full weeks, whether this 
country was going unilaterally to disarm. 
That was our military procurement pro- 
gram. They wanted us unilaterally to 
disarm the United States in the danger- 
ous world in which we live today; yet no 
one accused then of filibustering at any 
time. 

I think there was debate for a period 
of something like 8 weeks whether the 
President of the United States was, in- 
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deed, the Commander in Chief of the 
military forces of this country, even 
though the Constitution makes that very 
clear and there is nothing the Senate or 
Congress can do in the way of changing 
that provision in the Constitution that 
would add or detract in any manner 
whatever from the constitutional power 
vested in the President of the United 
States to be Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. 

Even so, those are the very people who 
want to change the rules of the Senate. 
After utilizing free debate themselves on 
issues of that transcendent importance, 
they would gag other Senators who may 
have something of overwhelming and 
compelling importance for the country 
that they think needs to be illuminated 
in this body, which means illuminated to 
the people of the country, so that the 
people can have adequate time to make a 
decision about a matter of overwhelm- 
ing importance. 

It never ceases to amaze me how 
Senators that want to gag other Senators 
are the very Senators who make the most 
frequent use of the right of free and 
unlimited debate. I have no quarrel with 
them, except I think it is a little odd 
for them to be utilizing that weapon yet 
trying to deny other Senators the right 
to do likewise. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the principal reasons the 
Senate did not act last year on the so- 
called welfare reform proposal was that 
it failed to be what it was claimed to be? 
It was not a welfare reform proposal at 
all, but one that would make the welfare 
mess twice as large. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, just compound 
it, as the Senator knows. It would add 
something like 12 to 15 million people to 
the welfare rolls, which already includes 
13 million people. 

The sum and substance of it would be 
that 1 citizen out of every 8 in the United 
States of America would be on welfare 
whether he wanted to be on welfare or 
not. And in some States, as the Senator 
knows, 35 percent of the people would 
be on welfare. 

According to a previous Georgia direc- 
tor of the Department of Family and 
Children’s Services—we have around 159 
counties in my State—over half of these 
counties in Georgia would have three- 
fourths of their people on welfare, 
whether they were working, desired to 
work, or were able bodied and did not 
desire to work. 

The Senator has been a great friend 
of the aged, the disadvantaged children, 
the blind, and the disabled. The Sena- 
tor has offered many amendments in the 
Finance Committee, as I have, to im- 
prove the lot of these people. These 
amendments have usually been approved 
by the Finance Committee, the Senator’s 
amendments and mine also. 

I have great sympathy with the dis- 
abled, the aged, the disadvantaged chil- 
dren, and the blind. I want to help them 
in every way I can. But I do not believe 
that the people of Georgia sent me to 
Washington to levy an increased tax 
burden on them in order to support other 
families that choose not to work and 
would rather be on welfare. 
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I knew that is the positicn of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana also, and I compli- 
ment him for it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, with respect 
to the matter of free debate, is not the 
whole purpose of debate to try to educate 
not only. the Senators but also the Nation 
as a whole on what is involved? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely right. If the Senator will look at 
the press gallery, he will see that there 
is not a single newspaper reporter there 
to report to the country what the Sena- 
tor and I are discussing. 

Mr, LONG. There are some there. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I withdraw my state- 
ment. The Senator from Louisiana has 
a better vantage point than I. The only 
way that the people of the country can 
get the facts on this issue is through the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record goes out throughout the 
country. It takes time for the people to 
read the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and 
learn what the issues are. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that some of 
us in the very beginning of the consid- 
eration of the so-called family assist- 
ance plan pointed out that the welfare 
law was presently being applied in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in sucha fashion that it was 
more advantageous for a person to be on 
welfare than to go to work. In other 
words, a person on welfare would actu- 
ally lose money by going to work. 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. We discovered that situ- 
ation to be true not only in the District of 
Columbia, but we also found horrible ex- 
amples in New York, Minois, and 
Arizona. 

We did not think that was a very 
strong inducement to go to work. 

If the Senator recalls, the classic ex- 
ample was for a family of four living in 
the city of New York or State of New 
York that consists of a mother with three 
children. Usually the husband has either 
abandoned the family or gone into the 
business of raising children without ob- 
taining a marriage license, and there are 
three illigitimate children as a result. 

Under those circumstances, if the Pres- 
ident’s program had become law and 
they were living in public housing and 
drawing New York State supplements 
and benefits under Medicaid from the 
State of New York and also food stamps, 
they would have an equivalent income in 
cash of $6,210 a year. 

If that mother were fortunate enough 
to obtain a job and zo to work at what 
would be considered a fairly high salary 
for some, $7,000 a year, she would have 
an equivalent net income exactly one 
dollar less. Her net income would be 
$6,209 rather than $6,210. 

The Senate Finance Committee did not 
think that was a very good inducement 
to go to work. 

So there was no welfare reform in it. It 
would compound, as the Senator has 
said, both the existing fallacies and the 
inequities in the program. Yet, everytime 
we would bring that out in the hearings, 
the Department of HEW would revise the 
plan. They revised it some 6 times when 
the issue was pending before the Finance 
Committee. Every revision made it worse 
rather than better. That was the issue we 
were dealing with last year. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is it not 
true that, although we exposed the fact 
that not only was there no incentive for 
anyone to go to work and there was less 
incentive than there was under the old 
law, the public never got that word? The 
people across the country never knew 
the first thing about the welfare plan. 

The various magazines and newspaper 
publications that we rely upon to inform 
the public never got that word to the 
public. The people were led to believe 
that it consisted of welfare reform when, 
in fact, it would have weakened rather 
than strengthened work incentives. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct about that. Unfortunately, 
very little of the information from the 
hearings of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee was ever reported in the press. None 
of its widely distributed. People did not 
have the slightest idea what was in the 
bill. If they had known what was in the 
bill, I think that we would have had a 
march on Washington and a deluge of 
telephone calls such as the Capital has 
never seen before. The people did not 
realize that it would put 26 million or 
27 million people on welfare and keep 
them there in perpetuity. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is it not 
true that the problem was not that the 
Senators were talking too much, but that 
the facts were not being reported to the 
people of the country? The people of 
the country had no idea of the problems 
that would have been created by the 
bill. If we had acted on the bill, we would 
not have possibly been abl- to act on the 
basis of full knowledge of its effects, 
since a majority of the Senators, lixe the 
majority of the people, did not under- 
stand that the bill would make it advan- 
tageous for people not to work rather 
than to go to work. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I had several conversations with 
Senators who were not on the Senate 
Finance Committee. When I told them 
some of the problems with the bill, they 
would look at me in utter amazement. 
They could not believe that such a fan- 
tastic scheme had ever been proposed. 
Yet they were Senators of the United 
States, whose business it was to vote on 
legislation on important issues pending 
before the Senate and the country: They 
did not understand all of the facets of 
that 600 page bill. I can understand that 
the 205 million Americans who were busy 
making a living in other pursuits, other 
than voting on bills, would not under- 
stand the complexities of the issue. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that when we 
debated the family assistance plan and 
the Senator from Delaware got up with 
charts and figures and proceeded to show 
how the so-called welfare reform bill 
would double welfare costs, Senator after 
Senator could not believe his ears. Not- 
withstanding that fact, not one word of 
the basic argument presented by the 
Senator from Delaware was conveyed to 
the American public, though he clearly 
demonstrated that the effect of the bill 
would make the welfare mess twice as 
bad because it would not clean up the 
mess that existed but instead would 
make it worse. 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The unfortunate thing is 
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that not only did Senators not answer 
the argument of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, but unfortunately the news media 
of this country did not communicate that 
information to the American people. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator aware of the matter that came up 
since that time, when the Governor of 
the State of Nevada, with such resources 
as were available to him, initiated 
through his individual efforts an inves- 
tigation of the welfare caseload exist- 
ing in his State? This investigation dis- 
closed that 50 percent of the families 
on welfare in his State were totally or 
partially ineligible for welfare. The State 
blamed this appalling situation on the 
HEW push to make all States use a so- 
called “simplified method” of determin- 
ing welfare eligibility. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, I read that in 
the news media. Of course, that is the 
direct result, as the Senator knows, of a 
regulation that Secretary Cohen put into 
effect before he left office as Secretary of 
HEW. It authorized any citizen of Amer- 
ica to walk into a welfare office and say, 
“Iam entitled to welfare,” and to receive 
it with no questions asked. Under that 
regulation, written by Secretary Cohen, 
the president of the Chase National Bank 
in New York City could go into the wel- 
fare office and demand welfare and his 
right to receive welfare payments could 
not be questioned. 

Also, under a ruling put into effect, 
which was subsequently changed by a 
ruling from New York State, no welfare 
official could go into his home or into his 
office to determine whether need ex- 
isted for the President of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank to receive welfare payments. 

I do not think the people of America 
know about that. 

Mr. LONG. Does n^t the fact that these 
things happen without Congress and 
without the public knowing about it in- 
dicate there is not enough discussion to 
explain the matter? When there is dis- 
cussion, it is not reported so that peo- 
ple can have the benefit of that knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I concur fully in 
what the Senator has said. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask an- 
other question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the ~enator aware of 
the statement which this Senator once 
hears. from one that he regarded as a 
great Senator, former Senator Burt 
Wheeier? He said that if a Senator 
wanted to explain something to the Sen- 
ate, he should plan to make at least two 
speeches because he would not catch all 
the Senators the first time the speech was 
made, and it would be necessary to find 
an additional opportunity to speak to 
them in order to be sure that Senators 
knew of the problem. Is the Senator 
aware of that situation? 

Mr. TALMADGE: Indeed, I am. I con- 
cur in what the Senator has said. 

Mr. LONG. Even if a Senator had to 
make five, 10, or 20 speeches, is it not a 
lot better that the public anc the Senate 
should eventually be informed rather 
than to have a horrible mistake calling 
for an expenditure of taxpayers’ money 
of $5 billion a year, and frankly, a mis- 
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take that could lead to $50 billion a year, 
a mistake that would be perpetrated on 
the public because of lack of informa- 
tion with respect to what is being done? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree fully with 
what the Senator has said. As the Sena- 
tor knows, the estimate of increased cost 
by HEW is $4.3 billion the first year, But 
the Senator and I know we must take 
any HEW estimate not with a grain of 
salt but with a ton of salt. They were 
1,000 percent off on their estimates on 
medicaid and they may be 1,000 percent 
off in their estimates on the welfare 
plan. So it is necessary to look at it cau- 
tiously and carefully before making this 
drastic change in the law. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator recall 
the problem that was created by putting 
all of these so-called poverty lawyers on 
the payroll of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity? Was it not our thought 
when we put them on that those people 
would ‘represent the poor people, the 
woman who has children, for example, in 
an effort to help her obtain support 
from a husband who has abandoned her, 
or to help her get a divorce if she had 
been mistreated, with the hope that 
another family unit might be formed to 
look after the mother and the children; 
and did we not find that these lawyers, 
instead of helping those mothers who 
had runaway fathers, or where there 
had been mistreatment of a woman and 
her children, were devoting their efforts 
instead to suing the States in order to 
load the welfare rolls down with people 
that no one ever thought should be put 
on the welfare rolls? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The decision of the courts was that 
welfare workers did not have the right 
to go into the home to ascertain if a 
mother had as many children as she 
claimed. They might have a houseful of 
narcotics and she could be earning as 
much as several hundred dollars a day, 
but the welfare workers could not go in 
there to ascertain the true situation in 
the home or the need of the mother and 
the children. That is an outrageous sit- 
uation, because certainly the government 
that is supporting the family should 
have the right to ascertain whether or 
not the needs of the family come within 
the purview of the law. There have been 
any number of similar decisions handed 
down by the courts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. When the Federal Govern- 
ment starts paying lawyers to sue the 
States, would not ordinary commonsense 
indicate that the Federal Government 
at least should know what they are suing 
the States about? 

Mr, TALMADGE. I agree. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator not 
agree that they should at least pass some 
judgment on why the Government of the 
United States, which is supposed to be 
an alliance of all 50 States, should be 
suing one of its members or financing a 
suit against one of its members? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree with the 
Senator. Under the constitution of the 
State of Georgia, a citizen cannot sue the 
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State without the consent of the State. 
Here we are using Federal money to hire 
an army of lawyers to institute suits not 
only against the States but against the 
Federal Government to strike down laws 
which Congress has passed and which 
are designed to benefit all the people of 
this country. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator explain 
to me by what rationale the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be financing lawsuits 
against the Federal Government? What 
logic is there in that? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I cannot understand 
it. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator believe 
we could make the kind of mistakes that 
were inherent in that kind of fiasco if we 
ever took the time to study matters care- 
fully here on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly the Com- 
mittee on Finance did make tremendous 
improvements in the bill. If the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance had 
become law, in my judgment the unfor- 
tunate people on welfare would have a 
vastly improved lot in this country. They 
would have the opportunity for train- 
ing, the opportunity to seek jobs, and the 
opportunity to become taxpayers rather 
than recipients of welfare. 

In many. States, including my State, 
in some instances we have had three gen- 
erations of the same family that have 
known no other way of life except wel- 
fare year after year, decade after de- 
cade, and generation after generation. 
That is the real reform we should have 
in welfare, rather than compounding the 
existing mistakes and creating a new 
generation of welfare recipients. Wel- 
fare expenditures have grown so heavy 
that it is bankrupting cities, municipali- 
ties, counties, States, and the Federal 
Government. In New York one of every 
seven Americans is on welfare. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will yield 
further, beyond all the difficulties in- 
volved in that legislation which should 
be discussed, is it not correct that there 
were cases—perhaps two in number— 
when a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment failed to come to a vote be- 
cause those debating it continued to 
speak aginst it and cloture was not in- 
voked? Can the Senator tell me why we 
should pass a measure if the very two- 
thirds of the Senate required to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment did 
not consider the time had come when de- 
bate should be closed? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It takes two-thirds to invoke clo- 
ture and two-thirds of this body to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment. The 
mathematics are the same. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not patent on its 
face, with regard to a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, that if the two- 
thirds necessary to invoke cloture could 
not be mustered, then obviously the 
two-thirds necessary to pass the meas- 
ure must not have agreed that debate 
had been sufficiently exhausted? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I return now to what 
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our late colleague, Senator Russell, was 
testifying to before the Rules Committee 
in 1951 about the U.S. Senate: 

The Senate has had attack after attack 
made upon its rules. Almost every President 
of the United States, who had a majority 
and was convinced that he was right in his 
position, has assailed the Rules of the Sen- 
ate. The party in power, generally speak- 
ing, is more often than not very restive 
under the Rules of the Senate. 

All those who wish to make quick and 
drastic changes in our Government violent- 
ly condemn the Rules of the Senate, but 
the Senate has served its purpose through- 
out the years. 

All Senators have had feelings of great 
frustration at times in debate in the Senate. 
As I stated a moment ago, the majority 
always thinks it is right, and is impatient 
to act, but there have been a great many 
times when the majority was wrong. There 
will be times in the future when the major- 
ity will be wrong. 

I would be the last to deny that there 
have been abuses of freedom of debate In the 
Senate of the United States. We all know 
that the constitutional guaranty of freedom 
of speech is also often abused. We value 
highly freedom of the press, which is also 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The free- 
dom of the press is oftentimes abused. 

I submit that the benefits we derive from 
all of those freedoms greatly outweigh the 
detriment of the abuses that we suffer as 
the result, and no sound thinker would ad- 
vocate changing or curtailing or modifying 
the freedom of speech or freedom of press, 
because they have been abused. 

I have studied this question of the 
proposal to institute a more restrictive gag 
rule in the Senate. Almost always those 
who sought to change the rules to gag his 
adversary of the minority when he was in 
power became a great advocate of freedom of 
debate when he was translated from the ma- 
jority to the minority. Further, almost in- 
variably men who came to the Senate deter- 
mined to change the Rules of the Senate, if 
they stayed there long enough, came to de- 
fend the rules. I could give illustrations of 
that by the hour. 

However, there is a clamor that we should 
have more speed in the legislative body. Our 
representative Government was never de- 
signed to act with speed. If it is speed and 
speed alone that you wish to have, why, of 
course, we should adopt the system of Hitler 
because we could get action and get it imme- 
diately. No one could debate any of his 
proposals. It was either ‘ja’ or death—that 
was Mr, Hitler’s cloture rule. 

The rule of freedom of debate in the Sen- 
ate has deterred power-seeking Executives 
from seeking corruptive powers at the hands 
of the legislative branch because any Chief 
Executive must have known that, as long 
as there was freedom of debate in the Senate 
and courageous men in the Senate, he would 
not only be thwarted but that he would be 
discredited if he sought unconscionable 
power. 

If the majority had the power, as in the 
House of Representatives, to come in with 
a rule that even prevents an amendment to 
a bill, that the debate shall be very limited 
on a bill, and permit a bare majority to jam 
through such a proposal, not only would 
the Senate lose its value as a bulwark of 
individual liberty in this country, but it 
would be subordinated completely to the will 
of the party in power. 


Mr. President, Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
served in the Senate for 31 years, wrote a 
book entitled “The Senate of the United 
States.” It is a scholarly book, and one 
which is worthy of our attention at this 
time in connection with the present de- 
bate. 
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Indeed, I am becoming increasingly 
convinced that many members of the 
Senate could profit very much from more 
study of the history of the Senate, its as- 
signed constitutional role, and its pur- 
pose as a unique institution in the Ameri- 
can Government. With all due respect to 
my colleagues, I believe this to be a far 
more worthy pursuit than persistently 
attempting to alter the Senate and, in 
effect, to change the very nature of our 
government. 

I would like now to refer the Senate to 
sections of Mr. Lodge’s book, in which he 
outlines the historical purpose of this 
body and the importance of freedom of 
debate that Senators have traditionally 
enjoyed. 

I might add that Mr. Lodge refers to 
freedom of debate in the Senate that 
overall was beneficial to the American 
people during his time, has been benefi- 
cial to the American people since his 
passing in 1924, and which is still bene- 
ficial to the American people. 

I now quote Mr. Lodge: 


Under the provisions of the Constitution 
framed in 1787 the Senate met for the first 
time on the fourth day of March, 1789. The 
quorum required by the Constitution was 
not obtained until the 6th of April, when 
the Senate was organized by the election of 
the President pro tempore and by the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary and other sub- 
ordinate officers. 

From that day to this the Senate has 
never been, legally speaking, reorganized. It 
has been in continuous and organized ex- 
istence for one hundred and thirty-two 
years, two-thirds of the Senate being al- 
ways in office. There never has been such a 
thing as a Senate requiring reorganization, 
as is the case with each newly elected House. 
When, at intervals of four years, a new Pres- 
ident comes into office, the first act at 
twelve o’clock noon on that day it for the 
outgoing Vice President, or for the Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate, to administer 
the oath to the new Vice President and hand 
him the gavel, the symbol of the presiding 
officer in a body then and there ready to 
transact business, There is no break in the 
existence of the Senate, and before the 
President elect can be inaugurated or the 
members elect of the House of Representa- 
tives can meet and choose a Speaker, the 
Senate of the United States has transferred 
the authority from one presiding officer to 
another, and goes forward with its organiza- 
tion unchanged and in full possession of all 
the qualifications necessary to the perform- 
ance of its duties. 

There may be no House of Representatives, 
but merely an unorganized body of members 
elect; there may be no President duly in- 
stalled in office, but there is always the 
organized Senate of the United States. This 
fact is not without an important signifi- 
cance, 

When the delegates from the various states 
gathered at Philadelphia in May, 1787, for 
the purpose of framing a new and better 
general government for the Union of States, 
it must never be forgotten that these dele- 
gates represented States and not people. 

The sentiment in the larger States was 
generally favorable to the idea of a new 
Constitution, but the smaller States, which 
were in the majority when the vote was by 
States, regarded all changes with profound 
suspicion. They feared, and not wholly with- 
out reason, that if too much power was 
given to the central Government, acting di- 
rectly upon the people and deriving its 
power from the people at large, three or four 
of the largest States would be able prac- 
tically to control the Government of the 
Union, 
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It is not necessary to trace the long struggle 
between these opposing forces which ended 
in the most famous compromise of the Con- 
stitution of which the Senate was the vital 
element and which finally enabled the Con- 
vention to bring its work to a successful 
conclusion. It is sufficient here to point out 
that as the Constitution was necessarily 
made by the States alone, they yielded with 
the utmost reluctance to the grants of power 
to the people of the United States as a 
whole and sought in every way to protect 
the rights of the several States against in- 
vasion by the national authority. 


Here Mr. Lodge reflected the deep 
concern of the founding fathers and the 
individual States about protecting the 
rights of these States against possible 
tyranny by an all-powerful national, 
centralized government. 

Continuing to read from Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s book, we see how the U.S. Sen- 
ate was instituted as a forum of States, 
with each State equal in representation, 
and with each Senator on an equal foot- 
ing with every other, regardless of how 
large or how small the States they rep- 
resented. 

The States, it must be remembered, as they 
then stood were all sovereign States. Each 
one possessed all the rights and attributes of 
sovereignty, and the Constitution could only 
be made by surrendering to the general 
Government a portion of these sovereign 
powers. 

In the Senate accordingly the States en- 
deavored to secure every possible. power 
which would protect them and their rights. 
They ordained that each State should have 
two Senators without reference to popula- 
tion, thus securing equality of representation 
among the States. They then provided in 
Article V of the Constitution that “no State 
without its consent should be deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

This clause, it will be noted; is the only 
provision of the Constitution which requires 
the assent of every State for amendment or 
change. Having made the Senate in this way 
as immovable in its representation as pos- 
sible, and having provided that its members 
should be chosen by the legislatures of the 
States, thus securing it, as they believed, 
from the sudden changes incident to popular 
voting, they proceeded so far as they could 
to invest it with the most important of the 
sovereign powers which they themselves pos- 
sessed. 

They gave to the Senate not only legisla- 
tive but executive and judicial powers. There 
is only one limitation upon the legislative 
power of the Senate. Bills to raise revenue 
must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives but the Senate can propose or concur 
amendments 

In practice, the Senate, although possess- 
ing the power to originate bills appropriat- 
ing money, has ceded to the House this right 
in the case of the great Appropriation Bills. 
The Senate stil] originates bills containing 
an appropriation of money for a single ob- 
ject, but on the great Supply Bills it is con- 
tent with its right of unlimited amendment, 
which it always exercises without restraint. 
In all other respects, so far as legislation is 
concerned the Senate is on absolute equality 
with the House. 

The Senate shares with the President the 
executive functions, No treaty can be made 
without the assent of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. The President can enter upon any ne- 
gotiations that he pleases, but no treaty 
which he may make can become the supreme 
law of the land without the consent of the 
Senate. The President can nominate, but 
without the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate he cannot appoint “ambassadors, judges, 
etc.” 

The judicial functions of the Senate con- 
sist in its being the court before which all 
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impeachments must be tried. They can even 
try the President of the United States upon 
articles presented by the House, as was done 
in one instance, and in that event the Chief 
Justice presides over their deliberations, but 
in all other cases of impeachment the Senate 
selects its own presiding officer, 

To Congress is given the power to declare 
war. To the President and the Senate alone 
is given the power to make a treaty of peace, 
as is the case with all other treaties. Thus 
it will be observed that the assent of the 
Senate is necessary both to make peace and 
war. War can be declared without the assent 
of the Executive, and peace can be made 
without the assent of the House, but neither 
war nor peace can be made without the as- 
sent of the Senate. 

The makers of the Constitution also gave 
to the Senate the longest tenure conceded 
to any of the political branches of the Gov- 
ernment—six years—and this term enabled 
the Convention to arrange the election of 
Senators in such a way that only one-third 
of the Senate goes out at each biennial na- 
tional election and the inevitable result. of 
such an arrangement was that two-thirds of 
the Senators were always in organized exist- 
ence. 


Thus we’ see beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that the Senate is unique in its 
constitutional role and unlike any other 
legislative body in the world. Thus was 
the genius of the Founding Fathers. 

When we hear proposals for majority 
cloture vote or a three-fifths cloture 
vote, amid contentions that this is the 
democratic way and that this is how the 
Senate ought to operate, I for one find 
myself confronted with some very per- 
plexing questions. 

In paying tribute to so-called majority 
rule, are we supposed to believe that the 
Senate and even the Constitution should 
be modified so that treaties would be 
ratified by a simple majority or a three- 
fifths vote? 

We might ask the same thing of pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. Are 
we someday to consider the adoption of 
constitutional amendments to a major- 
ity of one or by three-fifths of the 
Senate? 

In the name of so-called majority rule 
are we also to alter the Constitution— 
the very foundation for our Govern- 
ment—to provide for a majority or three- 
fifths vote to override a Presidential veto 
or to convict an impeachment? 

I think not, Mr. President. This would 
be sheer folly, and certainly no Member 
of the Senate contemplates such radical 
action. Yet, a continuing watering down 
of rule XXII, the cornerstone for free- 
dom of debate in the Senate, is just as 
radical. It strikes at the very vitals of 
our Government envisioned by the Con- 
stitution that we have all sworn to up- 
hold. 

I return now to quote from Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s book on the Senate: 

The Seventeenth amendment changing the 
method of electing Senators which has been 
adopted affects in no way the power, the 
tenure of office, or the permanency of exist- 
ence conferred upon the Senate by the mak- 
ers of the Constitution. They provided that 
Senators should be elected by the legisla- 
tures because they wished in every possible 
manner to impress upon the office of Senator 
the State characteristics and to make it as 
clear as possible that a Senator represented 
a State and not a constituency. They also 
believed that the legislatures would choose 
better men to fill the senatorial office than 
could be expected from a popular vote. 
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Senators of long service, no matter how 
much they might be divided on purely po- 
litical issues, in dealing with that wide range 
of questions which are not necessarily con- 
nected with party have constituted a most 
important element in our past history and 
have exercised a very great influence in 
forming the traditions and guiding the oper- 
ations of the Government of the United 
States. 

The makers of the Constitution knew, of 
course, that in the last resort the popular 
will would control and ought to control ab- 
solutely, but upon the democracy for which 
they were forming a Government they wished 
to put limitations. They desired to give 
ample space for deliberation, and for this 
reason they sought for checks and balances, 
gave the federal judges a life tenure, raised 
the courts above the duty atmosphere of 
the hustings, and strove to make the opera- 
tion of the popular will depend for its final 
expression upon the calm second-thought 
of the community and not be governed by 
the passions of the moment. They tried to 
secure limitations by making amendment to 
the Constitution difficult by separating the 
judicial, executive and legislative powers 
into three coordinate and independent 
branches, and by the peculiar power and 
authority with which they invested the Sen- 
ate. 

Except on some rare occassions the Sen- 
ate has been the conservative part of the 
legislative branch of the Government, The 
closure and other drastic rules for preventing 
delay and compelling action which it has 
been found necessary to adopt and apply 
in the House of Representatives have never 
except in a most restricted form been ad- 
mitted in the Senate. Despite the impatience 
which unrestricted debate often creates it 
has been most important and indeed essen- 
tial to free and democratic Government to 
have one body where every great question 
could be fully discussed. 

Undoubtedly there are evils in unlimited 
debate, but experience shows that these evils 
are far outweighed by the benefit of having 
one body in the Government where debate 
cannot be shut off arbitrarily at the will of a 
partisan majority. The Senate, I believe, 
has never failed to act in any case of im- 
portance where a majority of the body really 
and genuinely desired to have action, and 
the full opportunity for deliberation and 
discussion, characteristic of the Senate, has 
prevented much rash legislation born of the 
passion of an election struggle and has per- 
fected still more than which ultimately 
found its way to the statute books. 


Mr. President, it is the deep conviction 
of the Senator of Georgia that proposals 
for further limiting debate in the Sen- 
ate—which ultimately will lead to gag 
rule over all the Members of this body— 
are matters of grave consequence. 

They should not be adopted lightly 
without due consideration, forethought, 
and especially consideration given to all 
the attendant ramifications, present and 
future. 

Debate in the Senate certainly should 
not be stifled to accomplish some other 
transient objective. Debate in the Sen- 
ate—the right of all Senators to make 
their views known as fully as possible— 
should not be denied merely to satisfy 
some temporary whim. Most assuredly, 
the Senate should not abandon its role 
as a deliberative body and acquiesce to 
whatever emotions may be rampant in 
the land. 

It was out of this conviction that the 
Senator from Georgia, as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration during the 85th Congress, 
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insisted that comprehensive hearings be 
held on various resolutions then pending 
to amend Senate rule XXII. 

I was named chairman of that special 
subcommittee. I endeavored to obtain 
through those hearings “grassroots” 
sentiment on the question that con- 
fronts the Senate with regularity every 
2 years. This was the first time such a 
large-scale effort was made. 

I carefully studied the transcripts of 
those hearings at that time, during the 
85th Congress. I have carefully studied 
them many times since. I have gone over 
them time and time again up to the 
present. 

The question of cloture, of course, has 
been a recurring issue before the Senate 
since 1917. Hearings on the subject were 
held in 1947, 1949, and 1951. But it was 
not until 1957 that any effort was made 
to determine the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people about it. They, after all, are 
what this Government is all about. They 
after all are the ones we are most respon- 
sible to. They, after all, have the greatest 
stake in the preservation of stability in 
the Government—their Government, if 
you please—and it is they who are most 
concerned about the protection of their 
rights. 

And, most importantly, it is the people 
of the United States who do not desire to 
see an unrestrained and sometimes run- 
away majority given the power to tram- 
ple over the rights of the minority. 

And this, Mr. President, in the final 
analysis, is what rule XXT is all about— 
stability in Government and protection 
of the minority. 

The Special Rules Subcommittee, com- 
posed of the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javirs) and the Senator from 
Georgia heard, either in person or by 
prepared statement, from 132 Senators, 
spokesmen for organizations with wide- 
spread national memberships, and other 
knowledgeable parties. 

I refer today to those hearings. I in- 
vite the attention to those hearings of 
all Senators who wish to be responsive 
to the will of their constituents and who 
wish to honor the role of the Senate in 
our Government, as assigned by the 
Constitution. 

I would like at this time to offer to the 
Senate some of my conclusions that are 
contained in a report that I filed follow- 
ing the hearings held by Mr. Javits and 
myself. They are, of course, as pertinent 
to the immediate question today as they 
were during the 85th Congress. I quote 
from my report: 

It must be recognized that the Senate of 
the United States, as an instrumentality of 
the States and their citizens, is the property 
of every American and does not belong to the 
individuals who transiently occupy the seats 
in its Chamber. Individual Senators have no 
proprietary rights in the operation of the 
Senate except as they act as creatures of the 
will of the States and constituents they 
represent. 

Therefore, it is certain that no Senator 
honestly seeking to be responsive to the will 
of those he serves will wish to close his mind 
on this issue before giving careful study and 
consideration to the transcript compiled by 
this special subcommittee and the unmistak- 
able conclusions of public opinion it affords. 

An analysis of that transcript discloses that 
more than three-fourths of those presenting 
their views to the subcommittee expressed 
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approval of Senate rule XXII as it now stands 
and confidence in it as the major bulwark 
of the people in the maintenance of con- 
stitutional government and individual liberty 
in this Nation.... 

There is ouly one conclusion which can be 
drawn logically and dispassionately from the 
actions of those who persist in their efforts 
to change rule XXII: That their onslaught 
to stifle freedom of speech on the floor of 
the Senate is an attack not only on the Sen- 
ate itself but also on the stature, prerequi- 
sites, and prerogatives of each Senator in 
national affairs and every other responsibility 
incident to the senatorship. 

It is an attack which threatens the whole 
fabric of our form of government and strikes 
at the very vitals of representative govern- 
ment. 

It is an attack which seeks to destroy the 
constitutional balance of Federal and state 
power and deal a death blow to the States 
as political entities. 

It is an attack which seeks to make big 
government bigger and to centralize more 
and more power in Washington in a govern- 
ment less responsive to the wishes of the 
citizenry. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I refer 
the Senator to the remarks made on the 
floor of the Senate this morning—I am 
sure the Senator from Georgia was pres- 
ent—when the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) discussed the pending 
measure and in a very fine manner gave 
the reasons why he was opposed to 
change in rule XXII. The Senator from 
Georgia will recall that the Senator from 
Arkansas based his major argument in 
behalf of keeping rule XXI in that it was 
the only effective safeguard, we might 
call it, that Congress had to stop the 
Presidential pressure, prestige, and in- 
fluence—I am sure he was not referring 
to President Nixon, and I am not—but 
the power of the President, whoever he 
is, to push through and get his way on 
major matters of far-reaching conse- 
quence. I know the Senator from Georgia 
well enough to know that he has that 
point very much in mind, himself. 

My question is this: The Senator has 
noted the article on the desk from the 
Washington Post of yesterday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1971, by the columnist, Nicholas 
von Hoffman. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STENNIS. Has the Senator read 
that? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have. 

Mr. STENNIS. Again the Senator from 
Arkansas pointed out that it was almost 
identical in substance in major points 
with the famed editorial written by Wal- 
ter Lippmann in 1949 who was then gen- 
erally thought of as one of the foremost 
if not the foremost columnist of his day 
and he was termed a liberal. It has been 
a long time since 1949, many things have 
happened in world affairs; our country 
has changed a good deal and the form 
of our Government has been modified 
substantially. However, is it not a strik- 
ing illustration of these two outstanding 
and so-called liberal columnists, apply- 
ing their reasoning to this different time 
and different state of the Nation, reach- 
ing a conclusion that, superficially, would 
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be considered contrary to what their real, 
regular position and reasoning would be? 

Would not the Senator comment on 
that, as to the continuity and soundness 
of rule XXII? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree implicitly 
with what the Senator has just inferred 
from the argument of the able Senator 
from Arkansas. I heard his argument 
and it was clear, incisive and, in my judg- 
ment, eminently correct. I have read the 
writings, also, of Mr. Walter Lippmann 
and I concur fully with what he had to 
say. 

The executive branch at the present 
time, with millions of American boys 
wearing the uniform of their country, 
with millions more of our citizens in the 
employ of the Federal Government, with 
the power of the purse to spend some 
$200 billion-plus annually, plus the 
prestige of the Office of the President, 
plus the use of the news media, radio, 
television and press, so that anything the 
President says is calculated to make the 
headlines—with all that power arrayed, 
it is imperative, in my judgment, that 
there be some branch of the legislature 
which has the power to delay, in order 
to insure that adequate deliberation will 
be given on any matter the President 
recommends. 

I can give the Senator a recent ex- 
ample. During the administration of 
President Truman, on the railway 


strike—and we are threatened with one 
now—the President’s answer was to draft 
all the strikers into the Army. A bill was 
introduced in the House, as I recall, with- 
out any hearings and voted on the same 


day with something like only 14 dissent- 
ing votes in the House, and then it came 
over to the Senate where Senator Taft, 
acting under the Senate rule of free 
speech—and he was not considered any 
particular friend of labor—opposed the 
bill until reason, maturity, judgment, 
calm, and stability could reassert itself. 

I think it is imperative that some 
legislative body have that power. 

As the Senator knows, the House was 
organized not to represent the States 
but the people. The House is too large 
to have freedom of debate and they wise- 
ly have rules there for the limiting of 
debate. 

However, the Senate is composed of 
two Senators from each State regardless 
of population. The Senate is the place 
where free speech should and must con- 
tinue. I think it has served the Nation 
well for almost 200 years, and I think it 
will serve the Nation well in the future. 

The Senator from Mississippi will re- 
member one Chief Executive who pro- 
posed that the Supreme Court be packed 
with his own appointees so that they 
could hand down decisions that were in 
accordance with what the President 
thought those decisions should be. It was 
free speech in this body in those days 
that blocked that impetuous action. 
There will be times in the future—many 
times, in fact—when free speech can pre- 
vent hasty action that would imperil the 
well-being and the freedom of all the 
people of this great Republic of ours. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his comments, A more recent illus- 
tration—not dealing in any personali- 
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ties but an historical fact, as the Senator 
knows—we would have a different Chief 
Justice of the United States today if it 
had not been for rule XXII and what 
happened to rule XXII on this floor. The 
President was totally within his rights, 
of course, to make that appointment. I 
was never attracted by the argument that 
President Johnson was not entitled to 
make that appointment. However, we 
had some slight help from rule XXII to 
block that appointment, and subsequent 
events brought out far more facts that 
illuminated the case and made it much 
stronger, with all deference, against the 
nominee’s being confirmed. 

I think that is the most striking illus- 
tration that has happened recently. 

If I may mention another matter here 
which happened on the floor today, our 
esteemed friend from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper), as the Senator knows, in years 
passed, as he said this morning, along in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s had been a great 
proponent of the change desired in rule 
XXII. He thought it was necessary, based 
on the facts existing then. But, as time 
has gone on, and particularly the prob- 
lem he had in mind then had been 
changed and legislation had been passed, 
he made the very strong statement—I do 
not remember whether the Senator from 
Georgia was in the Chamber this morn- 
ing when the Senator spoke—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes; I heard part 
of the Senator’s statement, and I share 
the view that it was a strong statement 
and, I agree, it was also an eloquent one. 
I thought it entirely appropriate, as the 
Senator from Kentucky pointed out, why 
he changed his mind. He has had long 
experience in the Senate on that issue. 
Many other Senators have, likewise, but, 
unfortunately, many people involved in 
campaigns for the office of Senator and 
seeking votes, without knowing what rule 
XXII is and the significance of free- 
dom of debate in the Senate Chamber, 
and throughout the history of this coun- 
try, make pledges to various groups to 
work to change the rule. They feel they 
are dutybound, regardless of the argu- 
ments, to honor those pledges, but fre- 
quently, after long service in the Sen- 
ate, they change their minds, recogniz- 
ing that free speech and free debate in 
this body are the greatest protections we 
can have to the liberties and freedoms of 
our people in upholding the Constitution. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. As a testimonial to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper), I do not believe I have known 
of anyone on this floor who has as fine 
a concept of his duties—almost a rever- 
ence, almost a worship of that word 
“duty’—than the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He is the opposite of one who hops 
and skips around an issue in any way, 
because there might be a small change in 
public opinion, Certainly he is a man of 
great deliberation, a man with a very 
fine mind and a stout character. 

Mr. President, I think that the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky this morning will be very influen- 
tial, and I trust that he will see fit to 
enlarge on his remarks as this debate 
progresses. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I likewise share the 
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high opinion the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has of the Senator from Kentucky. 
I, too, hope that he will express himself 
further on the subject. Unfortunately, 
not too many of our colleagues were 
present on the floor at the time he spoke. 
Sometimes it takes several speeches to 
gain the attention of our colleagues who, 
of course, have many other matters to 
attend to that require their time away 
from the Chamber. However, I hope that 
the Senator from Kentucky will again 
address himself to the subject. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
quote from Mr. Von Hoffman’s column in 
the Washington Post, to which I have 
referred, 

The big winner in the cutting down of the 
filibuster will be the White House, which 
will need to twist fewer senatorial arms to 
get what it wants passed. That’s why Nixon's 
for it, and it’s why everyone who wants to 
see congressional power diminished should 
be for it. 


I say that is not an attack on the 
President by Von Hoffman or by the 
Senator from Mississippi. It is merely a 
statement of a sound principle of gov- 
ernment. I commend this columnist for 
coming out in such a fine fashion. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I con- 
cur. I agree implicitly with what he has 
said. I thank the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for his contribution to this de- 
bate. 

Mr. President, I return to a report that 
I filed in the Senate to give my views on 
this issue in 1957: 

It is an attack which seeks to eliminate 
the spirit of compromise and respect for 
divergent views which has characterized the 
Senate for more than 1% centuries and to 
substitute for it the brute force of numbers. 

It is an attack which seeks to put Con- 
gress only a short step from the unicameral 
system and which has as its ultimate aim the 
destruction of the seniority system which has 
given Congress its stability and sense of re- 
sponsibility over the years. 

Standing Senate rule XXII is a wise rule— 
the result of compromise—which protects full 
and free discussion of legislative proposals 
yet serves as a barrier to thwart those few 
Members who would abuse the privilege of 
free speech. 

Standing Senate rule XXII is fair and to 
change it again would be to militate against 
the historic tradition of unlimited debate in 
the Senate. 

The first change in rule XXII to authorize 
cloture was adopted in 1917 following a bitter 
controversy over the failure in the Senate of 
a proposal for arming American merchant 
ships prior to this Nation’s entry into World 
War I. It was offered by Senator Martin asa 
“war measure” and, after debate at length, 
was adopted March 8, 1917, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 76 to 3. 

It required the votes of two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting to invoke clo- 
They complain that standing rule XXII in 
its application thwarts the wishes of the 
majority. However, authoritative observers of 
the American legislative process hold that a 
determined majority of Senators can find 
ways of passing any measure it desires with- 
out resorting to changing the very character 
and complexion of the body itself. The 1st 
session of the 85th Congress affords a case 
in point. 

To argue that rule XXII by holding forth 
a threat of prolonged debate serves to prevent 
Senators from insisting upon legislation with 
controversial features is to challenge the 
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depth and sincerity of the convictions of all 
96 Senators. 

Ample means are available at present to 
overcome what a majority at any time may 
feel to be needless obstruction in debate. The 
use of protracted sessions and strict enforce- 
ment of all Senate rules afford adequate safe- 
guards to bring to an end even the most 
determined and prolonged debate. 

Whenever any issue of overriding impor- 
tance to the welfare of the Nation arises, it 
goes without saying that debate will be 
limited accordingly. ... 

Frankness compels the observation that 
the ultimate objective of opponents of free 
debate in the Senate is cloture by a simple 
majority vote of Senators present at any 
given time. Eventual adoption of such a rule 
would make it possible for 25 Senators, a 
majority of a quorum, to impose gag rule. 

Historically, freedom of debate in the Sen- 
ate is not a party or sectional device. It has 
served the whole country and both political 
parties well at one time or another, History 
records the fact time and again that the 
benefits of free debate far outweigh the few 
instances where the privilege to speak thor- 
oughly may have been abused—and only the 
most partisan would not admit there have 
been some abuses. ... 

Under our plan of government the United 
States Senate is the great safety valve. It is 
& body which can prevent impasses from de- 
veloping in our Nation and it is the best 
instrument for resolving seemingly irrecon- 
cilable conflicts. It has afforded a permanent 
basis for American unity; and that basis 
has its foundation in the right of every Sen- 
ator, regardless of the size of the State from 
which he comes, to talk things out before 
the country. 

The only real protection remaining for 
States which find themselves from time to 
time in the minority on any given issue in 
the Senate is a safe two-thirds rule on limit- 
ing debate. 

Through the medium of free debate, the 
Senate provides the machinery by which all 
measures affecting the lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor of the American people can be 
put to the critical test of unhurried exami- 
nation by the collective intellect of a body 
expressly created as one of our governmental 
checks and balances. 

Those who would destroy this right con- 
tend it imperils democracy and thwarts the 
wishes of the majority. In their zeal they 
forget that its very purpose is to provide a 
restraint upon the abuses of unbridled ma- 
jority rule and, even more important, to pro- 
tect the rights of the minorities of this 
nation. 

Our wise Founding Fathers were aware 

that the excesses of democracy can be as 
fearful in their consequences as are the ex- 
cesses of totalitarianism. To safeguard 
against both extremes they gave us our re- 
publican form of government with its dell- 
cately contrived system of checks and bal- 
ances of which freedom of debate in the 
Senate is at least an implied, if not actual, 
part. 
If minority rights are trampled in the 
Senate there is only one remaining remedy 
available to those who do not happen to be 
with the majority; that is, affillation with a 
multiplicity of splinter parties, No greater 
catastrophe could befall our country than 
such enforced destruction of the two-party 
system and substitution of a countless num- 
ber of political parties. 

It does not take much vision to perceive 
that under such circumstances a small mili- 
tant minority exercising the balance of 
power, could be catapulted into a position 
of leadership where it could inflict great 
harm on constitutional government and 
democratic processes, 

Since its establishment the Senate of the 
United States has refused to be bound in a 
straitjacket. Its rules have had the flexi- 
bility the nature of the body demands. 
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Mr. President, that was only a portion 
of the report that I submitted to the Sen- 
ate on this issue in 1957. At a later date 
I intend to speak further on this question 
and submit the remainder of that report 
in some detail. 

I hope that the Senate will remember 
that for almost 200 years it has served 
as the guardian of our Constitution, the 
bulwark of the liberties of our people, 
the protector of the rights of our citizens. 
If freedom of debate is stricken down in 
the U.S. Senate, we might as well go all 
the way and abolish the U.S. Senate as a 
legislative body and adopt a unicameral 
system of government and let the House 
of Representatives be the legislative 
body. 

There would be no need for a Senate 
because free debate and the right of free 
speech had been stricken down. The Sen- 
ate would become a mere appendage of 
the House of Representatives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE WELFARE MESS—BENEFITS 
FOR FRAUD DURING THE AP- 
PEALS PROCESS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on February 
13, 1971, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare published new 
regulations concerning continuation of 
welfare payments while a welfare re- 
cipient appeals a decision involving 
either eligibility for or amount of wel- 
fare benefits. I would like to outline for 
my colleagues the events leading to these 
new regulations and to then discuss 
some of the problems raised by the reg- 
ulations themselves. 

Let me begin by saying that I am sure 
all Senators would agree that needy per- 
sons should be able to obtain the full 
welfare benefits they are entitled to un- 
der the law and to obtain them within a 
reasonable time after applying for aid. 
Arbitrary administrative procedures 
should not become roadblocks to the re- 
ceipt of this assistance, and applicants 
should receive fair treatment in accord- 
ance with the law. Ever since the Social 
Security Act of 1935, Federal law has re- 
quired States to provide an opportunity 
for a fair hearing when an individual 
has been determined to be ineligible for 
welfare payments. Section 402¢a) (4) of 
the Social Security Act today, for ex- 
ample, requires States to “provide for 
granting an opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing before the State agency to any in- 
dividual whose claim for aid to families 
with dependent children is denied or is 
not acted upon with reasonable prompt- 
ness.” 

The situation that has developed re- 
cently, however, goes far beyond offer- 
ing reasonable protection of the rights 
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of the needy. One year ago, the Supreme 
Court ruled in two cases that assistance 
payments could not be terminated be- 
fore a recipient is afforded an eviden- 
tiary hearing. The decision was made 
on the constitutional grounds that ter- 
mination of payments before such a 
hearing would violate the due process 
clause. A majority of the Court argued 
that welfare payments are a matter of 
statutory entitlement for persons quali- 
fied to receive them and that— 

It may be realistic today to regard wel- 
fare entitlements as more like “property” 
than a “gratuity.” ... The Constitutional 
challenge cannot be answered by an argu- 
ment that public assistance benefits are “a 
‘privilege’ and not a ‘right.’ ” 


Justice Black, in dissenting from the 
majority’s opinion felt that the Court 
had no basis for exercising legislative 
power in the guise of a judicial decision. 
He stated: 

In my judgment there is not one word, 
phrase, or sentence from the beginning to the 
end of the Constitution from which it can be 
inferred that judges were granted any such 
legislative power, True, Marbury v. Madison 
held, and properly, I think, that courts must 
be the final interpreters of the Constitution, 
and I recognize that the helding can provide 
an opportunity to slide imperceptibly into 
constitutional amendment and law making. 
But when federal judges use this judicial 
power for legislative purposes, I think they 
wander out of their field of vested powers 
and transgress into the area constitutionally 
assigned to the Congress and the people. That 
is precisely what I believe the Court is doing 
in this case. 


Turning to the substance of the deci- 
sion, Justice Black rejected the majority 
view which he felt stated that: 

In other words, although some recipients 
might be on the lists for payment wholly be- 
cause of deliberate fraud on their parts, the 
Court holds that the Government 1s helpless 
and must continue, until after an evidentiary 
hearing, to pay money that it does not owe, 
never has owed, and never could owe... . 
It somewhat strains credulity to say that a 
government’s promise of charity to an in- 
dividual is property belonging to that in- 
dividual when the Government denies that 
the individual is honestly entitled to receive 
such a payment... . Although the majority 
attempts to bolster its decision with limited 
quotations from prior cases, it is obvious that 
today’s result depends neither on the lan- 
guage of the Constitution itself or the prin- 
ciples of other decisions, but solely on the 
collective judgment of the majority as to 
what would be a fair and humane procedure 
in this case. 


If no applicant for welfare assistance 
was ever dishonest, the whole matter 
would cause little concern. But frankly, 
Mr. President, welfare fraud is much 
more prevalent than the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
like to admit. In 1969 the General Ac- 
counting Office monitored a special re- 
view of the program of aid to families 
with dependent children in New York 
City. Based on this review, the GAO 
estimated that 10.7 percent of the AFDC 
families were ineligible for any benefits 
and that 34.1 percent of the AFDC fam- 
ilies were receiving payments higher 
than what they were entitled to. I might 
mention that GAO originally found 14 
percent ineligible; they were able to get 
the city welfare agency to agree to at 
least 10.7 percent. The net cost of these 
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illegal payments amounted to about $70 
million annually—$35 million of which 
is paid by the Federal Government. New 
York City, as is well known, has a larger 
welfare caseload than any other city in 
the Nation with more than 1 million per- 
sons drawing welfare payments—and the 
number is going up all the time. 

Welfare fraud not only costs the tax- 
payers more—it also hurts the needy 
who should be receiving welfare. In most 
States, appropriations for welfare pay- 
ments are fixed by the State legislature, 
and unanticipated increases in the case- 
load may result in prorated cutbacks for 
all welfare recipients to fit payments 
within available funds. 

It is a sad situation for those deserving 
needy persons, Mr. President, when there 
is a cutback on welfare payments to 
families with dependent children because 
of these erroneous Supreme Court de- 
cisions, which had the effect of loading 
down the welfare rolls with people who 
were never intended to be there. 

The Federal Government paid for the 
services of poverty lawyers who were 
supposed to help poor people get their 
legal affairs straightened out. Instead, 
the lawyers have undertaken to chal- 
lenge State and Federal law to add new 
categories of families to the welfare rolls 
that the Congress never intended to be 
there. 

As much as we like to hope that the 
Supreme Court will be right in all cases, 
it does not stand to reason that the 
Supreme Court is going to be infallible 
when the very basis of having a Supreme 
Court is the fact that the lower courts 
err. If lower courts can make a mistake, 
why not the Supreme Court? If enough 
erroneous lawsuits are brought to plead 
enough ridiculous causes, then some of 
those far-fetched contentions will be 
agreed to by the Supreme Court, if only 
through error. By its suggesting all these 
different ways that States can be made 
to do more for the poor, we find the 
welfare rolls loaded with people who 
were not intended to be there, and that 
those who are on the rolls suffer as a 
result of cutbacks because welfare funds 
are limited, anc by having to share the 
available funds with numbers of people 
who never should have been put on the 
welfare rolls, those who have a right to be 
on the rolls must receive lower payments. 
Just applying the New York City per- 
centages of ineligibility and overpay- 
ments, if 11 percent of the welfare 
recipients in a particular State are in- 
eligible for any benefits and another 
34 percent are recciving more than they 
are entitled to, this may well result in 
persons who are poor and needy receiving 
a cut in the welfare assistance they legiti- 
mately need, or it may prevent the State 
from raising payment levels as the cost 
of living goes up. 

In its review of the welfare programs 
last year, the Finance Committee let its 
views be known on this issue of welfare 
as a right. I quote ia full an excerpt from 
the committee report on the 1970 social 
security bill dealing with this question: 

It should be remembered that welfare is a 
statutory right, and like any other statutory 
right, is subject to the establishment by 
Congress of specific conditions and limita- 
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tions which may be altered or repealed by 
subsegrient congressional action. In fact, the 
Social Security Act, in section 1104 makes 
explicit what would be the case in any event, 
that “the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
any provision of this Act is hereby reserved 
to the Congress.” ... 

The “right to welfare” implies no vested, 
inherent or inalienable right to benefits. It 
confers no constitutionally protected bene- 
fit on the recipient. To the contrary, the 
right to welfare is no more substantial, and 
has no. more legal effect, than any other 
benefit conferred by a generous legislature. 
The welfare system as we know it today has 
its legal genesis in the Social Security Act 
and the statutory rights granted under, and 
pursuant to, that Act can be extended, re- 
stricted, or otherwise altered or amended— 
or even repealed—by a subsequent act of 
Congress (or of a State legislature). It is 
this ability to change the nature of a stat- 
utory right which distinguished it from a 
property right or any right considered in- 
violate under the Constitution. The com- 
mittee firmly restates this view of the 
nature of the “right” to a welfare benefit. 


With respect to the appeals process, 
the committee bill last year would have 
required State welfare agencies to reach 
a final decision on the appeal of a wel- 
fare recipient within 30 days following 
the day the recipient was notified of the 
agency’s intention to reduce or terminate 
assistance. The committee bill would have 
also required that a recipient pay back 
amounts received during the appeal 
period if it was subsequently determined 
that he was not entitled to them. The 
committee felt that its action would both 
assure that the appeals procedure would 
be handled expeditously by the States 
to protect the rights of the needy and 
also assure that appeals would not be 
made frivolously. 

Now let us look at the new regulations 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. These regulations go well 
beyond anything the Court required in 
its decision. The whole tone and em- 
phasis of these regulations seems to as- 
sume that the recipient is entitled to 
the full welfare payment and that he has 
done no wrong. The regulations give no 
serious consideration to the fact that 
fraud may have been committed. 

I can well understand why every re- 
cipient is entitled to an opportunity to 
appeal an unfavorable decision by the 
welfare agency, but the HEW regulation 
goes well beyond this to state that 
“agency emphasis must be on helping 
the claimant to submit and process his 
request, and in preparing his case, if 
needed.” This means that even if the 
welfare agency terminated a recipient 
on the grounds that the application was 
fraudulent it must still help him prepare 
his case against the agency for doing 
what it had to do under the law, and try- 
ing to protect the taxpayers’ money. 

The welfare agency must not only 
notify the recipient of his right to ap- 
peal, it must also notify him that his 
assistance will be continued during the 
appeal period if he decides to appeal. A 
provision of last year’s committee bill 
would have required disposition of all 
cases within thirty days. The HEW regu- 
lation places a 60-day limitation, with 
one monumental exception: 

Prompt, definitive, and final administra- 
tive action will be taken within sixty days 
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from the date of the request for a fair hear- 
ing, except where the claimant requests a 
delay in the hearing. 


Simply stated, Mr. President, this 
means that any welfare recipient can 
stall the hearing process in order to con- 
tinue to receive welfare payments. 

The new HEW regulations state that 
when the hearing decision is favorable to 
the claimant, any cumulative payments 
must be made retroactively if they have 
not already been paid to the recipient. 
There is not one mention in the regula- 
tions, however, that the welfare recipient 
has any obligation whatever to repay 
any portion of funds he was ineligible to 
receive and received illegally. 

Let us look at this in the context of 
other regulations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For the 
past 2 years, this Department has spared 
no effort to bring into being the use of 
the so-called simplified declaration 
method of determining eligibility for 
welfare. Under this method, a recipient 
merely fills out a simplified form which 
serves as the basis of determining if he is 
eligible for welfare payments. Welfare 
agencies then check a sample of these 
cases, if they can get around to it, to 
determine whether the applicant is actu- 
ally eligible. Under the simplified decla- 
ration method getting on welfare is as 
easy as filling out a simple form. 

Under the Court decision and the 
HEW regulations, however, it becomes 
almost impossible to get anyone off wel- 
fare even if the initial application was 
fraudulent. I might note that the State 
of Nevada recently reduced its welfare 


rolls by 22 percent after they checked 
into every single AFDC case in the State. 
In a letter to me, the State welfare ad- 


ministrator, 
stated: 

The results of the review show conclusively 
that the declaration system, as imposed by 
Federal regulations, is unrealistic and un- 
workable. 


Mr. President, the same investigation 
effort by the department in Nevada dem- 
onstrated that more than 50 percent of 
those people were getting more money 
than they were entitled to receive. 
Twenty-two percent were totally ineli- 
gible, and 38 percent of them were re- 
ceiving more money than they were en- 
titled to. 

In other words, the State felt that 
use of the so-called declaration method 
had resulted in more than 50 percent 
of the families on the rolls getting more 
than they were entitled to, with 22 per- 
cent of them not being entitled to be on 
the rolls at all. 

Despite this phenomenally high per- 
centage, the HEW regulations would 
have all 50 percent entitled to continue 
to get that money, and informed of 
their rights to continue to get it, with- 
out any plan being made to get back 
for the Government the money of which 
it was wrongfully deprived as a result 
of fraud or error made to the advantage 
of the welfare applicant. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that 
welfare costs are rising catastrophically, 
and that the States are urging the Fed- 
eral Government to take over the wel- 
fare burden? It is the activity of the Fed- 
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eral Government itself—by ridiculous 
regulations out of Washington and by 
paying the so-called poverty lawyers to 
sue the States—that have succeeded in 
making the program anything but what 
it was supposed to be, a program to help 
honorable people who, through no fault 
of their own, were in necessitous circum- 
stances. 

As far as this Senator is concerned, 
the Congress had better think twice be- 
fore it turms over the responsibility of 
welfare programs to a Department which 
can write welfare regulations the way 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had done. 

I might point out that the same kind 
of people who wrote these regulations, 
where the Government is on the short 
end of a heads-I-win, tails-you-lose sort 
of proposition, those who have proposed 
the family assistance plan. Is it any 
wonder that all the problems inherent in 
the existing welfare mess—and then 
some—are included in the so-called wel- 
fare reform plan, when the same people 
who write this kind of regulation are the 
proponents and the architects of the so- 
called family assistance plan? 

I must say that there is a great deal 
that should be done, and I would like to 
see it done, to help working people, who 
work hard and make little, and are pres- 
ently ineligible for welfare. But about the 
last thing we ought to do is to continue 
to build upon a structure that has all the 
faults within it that are inherent in the 
existing welfare program—and for that 
matter, to make it worse with ridiculous 
regulations. Until some headway is made 
toward correcting what is wrong and 
stopping the additional wrongs that are 
being forced into the program by those 
who are presently running it, I, for one, 
would not be able to vote for this so- 
called welfare reform package. 

I would very much like to do a great 
deal more for the poor. I have every sym- 
pathy on earth for the unfortunate 
eases of persons who have every right 
to come to the Government asking for 
help, and whom I have voted to assist 
year after year. But I do not see how I 
can be enthusiastic about any program 
that further rewards fraud, that further 
encourages people not to go to work, that 
further fails to require people to do that 
which is in their long-term best inter- 
ests, and further penalizes the taxpayer 
unjustly by making welfare fraud sim- 
ple, attractive, and expensive. 

Any real welfare reform must undo 
the horrible mischief that was done to 
the existing welfare program adminis- 
tratively, right here in Washington, by 
the institution of the so-called declara- 
tion method for placing recipients on the 
rolls. When we can have an investiga- 
tion in a State such as Nevada and dis- 
cover that more than 50 percent of the 
people are getting more than they are 
entitled to and 22 percent are totally 
ineligible to receive anything, it can be 
seen what a ridiculous idea the declara- 
tion method is. 

Before we build on top of that kind 
of structure, we ought to first clean up 
the present mess by providing reform 
without adding more recipients to the 
rolls, Then, having corrected what is 
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wrong with our present program, we 
should proceed to provide more generous 
care for those who need it, and we will 
have found the money to pay for that 
more generous care from the savings due 
to denying benefits to those who are not 
eligible or who are being paid more than 
they are entitled to. Cleaning up the 
present caseload must be a condition of 
passing any further welfare legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the new HEW regulations and 
a copy of the press report. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trrtz 45—PusLic WELFARE 


CHAPTER II—SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERV- 
ICE (ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS) DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Part 205—General administration—Public 
assistance programs 

Notice of proposed rule making for the 
programs administered under titles I, IV-A, 
X, XIV, XVI, and XIX of the Social Security 
Act, relating to fair hearings in public as- 
sistance programs, was published in the Fed- 
eral Register on May 29, 1970 (35 F.R. 8448). 
After consideration of the views presented 
by interested organizations, agencies, and 
individuals, the following changes were 
made: 

1. Section 205.10(a) (5) now requires that 
the State agency shall determine whether 
the issue is one of fact or judgment or of 
State agency policy; that assistance will con- 
tinue until such determination is made, 
and—where the issue is one of fact or judg- 
ment—until a fair hearing decision is 
reached. It incorporates the substance of the 
proposed § 206.11 (which has been omitted) 
and requires a minimum advance period of 
15 days rather than 7 days. It clarifies the 
State's option of continuing assistance re- 
gardless of the nature of the issue, and even 
if the request for a hearing is made after 
expiration of the advance notice period. 

2. Section 205.10(a)(3)(¥) is changed to 
provide that any claimant scheduled for a 
group hearing may withdraw and be given 
an individual hearing instead. 

3. Clarifying changes are also made in 
§ 205.10(a) (3), first paragraph (opportunity 
for a fair hearing re ing suspension of 
assistance), § 205.10(a)(9) (medical assess- 
ment from a source satisfactory to a claim- 
ant) and § 205.10(a) (10)(i) (opportunity to 
examine hearing evidence in advance). 

4. The requirement for provision of legal 
services contained in §§ 205.10 and 220.25 was 
separately revoked (see 35 F.R. 10591, June 
30, 1970). 

Accordingly, section 205.10, Part 205, Chap- 
ter II, Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations is revised to read as follows: 


§ 205.10 Fair hearings. 

(a) State plan requirements. A State plan 
under title I, IV-A, X, XIV, XVI or XIX 
of the Social Security Act must provide for 
a system of fair hearings under which: 

(1) The single State agency responsible for 
the program will be responsible for fulfill- 
ment of fair hearings provisions. 

(2) Every claimant will be informed in 
writing at the time of application and at 
the time of any action affecting his claim: 

(1) Of his right to fair hearing; 

(ii) Of the method by which he may obtain 
a hearing; 

(iii) That he may be represented by legal 
counsel, or by a relative, friend, or other 
spokesman, or he may represent himself; 
and 

(iv) Of any provision for payment of legal 
fees by the agency. 

(3) An opportunity for a fair hearing 
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before the State agency will be granted to 
any individual requesting a hearing because 
nis claim for financial or medical assist- 
ance is denied, or is not acted upon with 
reasonable promptness, or because he is ag- 
grieved by any other agency action affecting 
receipt, suspension, reduction, or termina- 
tion of such assistance or by agency policy 
as it affects his situation. Under this re- 
quirement: 

(1) A request for a hearing is defined as 
any clear expression (oral or written) by the 
claimant (or person acting for him, such as 
his legal representative relative, or friend) 
to the effect that he wants the opportunity to 
present his case to higher authority. 

(ii) The freedom to make such a request 
must not be limited or interfered with in 
any way, and agency emphasis must be on 
helping the claimant to submit and process 
his request, and in preparing his case, if 
needed. 

(iil) The claimant must be provided rea- 
sonable time in which to appeal an agency 
action. 

(iv) The fair hearing shall include con- 
sideration of: 

(a) Any agency action, or failure to act 
with reasonable promptness, on a claim for 
financial or medical assistance, which in- 
cludes undue delay in reaching a decision 
on eligibility or in making a payment, re- 
fusal to consider a request for or undue 
delay in making an adjustment in pay- 
ment, and suspension or discontinuance of 
such assistance in whole or in part; 

(b) The agency's interpretation of the 
law, and the reasonableness and equitable- 
ness of the policies promulgated under the 
law, if the claimant is aggrieved by their 
application to his situation; 

(c) Agency decision regarding: 

(1) Eligibility for financial or medical as- 
sistance in both initial and subsequent de- 
terminations, 

(2) Amount of financial or medical assist- 
ance or change in payments, 

(3) The manner or form of payment, in- 
cluding restricted or protective payments, 
even though no Federal financial participa- 
tioa is claimed, and 

(4) Conditions of payment, including work 
requirements. 

(v) States may respond to a series of in- 
dividual requests for fair hearings by con- 
ducting a single group hearing. States may 
only consolidate cases in which the sole issue 
involved is one of an agency policy. In such 
a situation, each individual must be given 
the right to withdraw from the group hear- 
ing in favor of an individual hearing. If 
recipients request a group hearing on such 
an issue the State must grant it. In all group 
hearings, whether initiated by the State or 
by the claimants, the policies governing fair 
hearings must be followed. Thus, each indi- 
vidual claimant must be permitted to present 
his own case and be represented by his own 
lawyer. 

(vi) The agency shall not deny or dismiss 
a request for a hearing except where it has 
been withdrawn by claimant in writing, or 
abandoned. 

(4) Hearing procedures will be issued and 
publicized by the State agency for the guid- 
ance of all concerned. 

(5) In cases of any proposed action to 
terminate, suspend or reduce assistance: 

(1) The State or local agency will give 
timely and adequate advance notice detail- 
ing the reasons for the proposed action. 
Under this requirement: 

(a) “Timely” means that the notice is 
mailed at least 15 days before the action is 
to be taken. 

(b) “Adequate advance notice” means a 
written notice that includes details of rea- 
sons for the proposed agency action, expla- 
nation of the individual's right to confer- 
ence, his right to request a fair hearing and 
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the circumstances under which assistance is 
continued if a fair hearing is requested. 

(ii) If, within the advance notice period, 
the individual responds by indicating his 
wish for an agency conference, an opportu- 
nity is provided for the recipient (or his rep- 
resentative) to discuss his situation with 
agency staff, obtain an explanation of the 
reasons for the proposed action, and present 
information to show that the proposed ac- 
tion is incorrect. Under this requirement: 

(a) During this conference, the recipient 
is given the opportunity to speak for himself 
or be represented by legal counsel or by a 
friend or other spokesman. 

(b) The opportunity for a conference does 
not in any way diminish the recipient’s right 
toa fair hearing. 

(iii) In cases in which there is a request 
for a fair hearing within the advance notice 
period: 

(a) Assistance is continued until the fair 
hearing decision is rendered and through a 
period consistent with the State’s estab- 
lished policies for issuance of payments un- 
less a determination is made by the State 
agency, in accordance with criteria issued by 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, that 
the issue is one of State agency policy and 
not one of fact or judgment relating to the 
individual case, including a question of 
whether the State agency rules or policies 
were correctly applied to the facts of the 
particular case. 

(b) The agency promptly informs the 
claimant in writing if assistance will be dis- 
continued, based on the State agency’s de- 
termination. 

Alternatively, the State may provide for 
continuing assistance in all cases. 

In cases in which a fair hearing is re- 
quested after expiration of the advance no- 
tice period, the State may provide for an ad- 
ditional period during which time the re- 
quest for a hearing will result in reinstate- 
ment of assistance to be continued until the 
fair hearing decision. 

(6) Information and referral services are 
provided to help claimants make use of any 
legal services available in the community 
that can provide legal representation at the 
hearing. 

(7) The hearing will be conducted at a 
time, date and place convenient to the claim- 
ant, and adequate preliminary written no- 
tice will be given. 

(8) The hearings will be conducted by an 
impartial official (or officials) of the State 
agency. Under this requirement, the hear- 
ing official must not have been involved in 
any way with the action in question. 

(9) When the hearing involves medical 
issues such as those concerning a diagnosis, 
or an examining physician’s report, or the 
medical review team’s decision, a medical as- 
sessment other than that of the person or 
persons involved in making the original de- 
cision will be obtained at agency expense 
from a source satisfactory to the claimant 
and made part of the record if the hearing 
officer or the appellant considers it necessary. 

(10) The claimant, or his representative, 
will have adequate opportunity: 

(i) To examine all documents and rec- 
ords used at the hearing at a reasonable time 
before the date of the hearing as well as dur- 
ing the hearing; 

(ii) At his option, to present his case him- 
self or with the aid of others including legal 
counsel; 

(iii) To bring witnesses; 

(iv) To establish all pertinent facts and 
circumstances; 

(v) To advance any arguments without 
undue interference; 

(vi) To question or refute any testimony 
or evidence, including opportunity to con- 
front and cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

(11) Prompt, definitive, and final admin- 
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istrative action will be taken within 60 days 
from the date of the request for a fair hear- 
ing, except where the claimant requests a 
delay in the hearing. 

(12) The claimant will be notified of the 
decision, in writing, in the name of the State 
agency and, to the extent it is available to 
him, of his right to judicial review. 

(18) When the hearing decision is favor- 
able to the claimant, or when the agency de- 
cides in favor of the claimant prior to the 
hearing, the agency will make corrective pay- 
ments retroactively to the date the incor- 
rect action was taken or such earlier date as 
is provided under State policy. 

(14) Recommendations of the hearing of- 
ficer or panel shall be based exclusively on 
evidence and other material introduced at 
the hearing. The verbatim transcript of testi- 
mony and exhibits, or an official report con- 
taining the substance of what transpired at 
the hearing, together with all papers and 
requests filed in the proceeding, and the rec- 
ommendations of the hearing officer or panel 
will constitute the exclusive record for de- 
cision by the hearing authority and will be 
available to the claimant at a place accessible 
to him or his representative at any reason- 
able time. 

(15) Decisions by the hearing authority, 
rendered in the name of the State agency, 
shall specify the reasons for the decision and 
identify the supporting evidence. They shall 
be binding on the State and local agency. 
Under this requirement: 

(1) No person who participated in the local 
decision being appealed will participate in a 
final administrative decision on such a case; 

(ii) The State agency is responsible for 
seeing that the decision is carried out 
promptly. 

(16) The State agency will establish and 
maintain a method for informing, at least 
in summary form, all local agencies of all fair 
hearing decisions by the hearing authority 
and the decisions will be accessible to the 
public (subject to provisions of safeguarding 
public assistance information). 

(17) In respect to title XIX, when the ap- 
peal has been taken on the basis of eligi- 
bility determination, the agency responsible 
for the determination of eligibility for medi- 
cal assistance, if different from the single 
State agency administering the medical as- 
sistance plan, shall participate in the con- 
duct of the fair hearing. 

(b) Federal financial participation. Fed- 
eral financial participation is available for 
the following items: 

(1) Payments of assistance continued 
pending a hearing decision; 

(2) Payments of assistance made to car- 
ry out hearing decisions, or to take corrective 
action after an appeal but prior to hearing, 
or to extend the benefit of a hearing decision 
or court order to others in the same situa- 
tion as those directly affected by the deci- 
sion or order. Such payments may be re- 
troactive in accordance with applicable Fed- 
eral policies on corrective payments. 

(3) Payments of assistance within the 
scope of Federally aided public assistance 
pens made in accordance with a court 
order. 

(4) Service costs incurred by the agency 
at the applicable matching rates, for: 

(i) Providing legal counsel to represent 
clients at hearings or in judicial review; 

(fi) Providing transportation for the 
claimant, his representative and witnesses 
to and from the place of the hearing; 

(iil). Meeting other expenditures incurred 
by the client in connection with the hear- 


(5) Administrative costs incurred by the 
agency in carrying out the hearing proce- 
dures, including expenses of obtaining an ad- 
ditional medical assessment. 

(Sec. 1102, 49 Stat. 647, 42 U.S.C, 1302.) 

Effective date: These regulations shall be- 
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come effective 60 days from the date of their 
publication in the Federal Register. 
Dated: November 23, 1970. 
Jonn D. TwInAMe, 
Administrator, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 
Approved: February 6, 1971. 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 15, 1971] 
HEW To CHANGE WELFARE POLICY 

The Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment announced yesterday it is instituting a 
policy effective in 60 days to issue welfare 
payments to clients while hearings are being 
held on challenges to their eligibility. 

The policy change comes nearly a year 
after the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that wel- 
fare clients have a constitutional right to 
formal hearings before officials cut off their 
benefits. 

A spokesman said the new regulation, 
which the states receiving federal welfare aid 
are instructed to enforce, will mean that 
even if a client loses his case, he will get 
to keep the benefits he received during the 
hearings. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
tomorrow, following approval of the 
Journal, if there is no objection, the rec- 
ognition of the majority and minority 
leaders under the previous standing or- 
der, and the calling up of any unobjected- 
to items on the calendar, if there be any, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to exceed 
45 minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 12 o’clock 
meridian following a recess. Following 
approval of the Journal if there is no 
objection, and recognition of the two 
leaders or their designees and the call 
of unobjected to items on the legislative 
calendar, if there be any, and there will 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business for not to exceed 
45 minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes; following which the 
Senate will continue its consideration of 
pending business. 

Under the previous order, the Senate, 
upon completion of its business. tomor- 
row, will then stand in recess until 12 
o’clock meridian on Monday next. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until. tomorrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 19, 1971, at 12.0’clock meridian. 


February 18, 1971 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 18 (legislative day of 
February 17), 1971: 

IN THE Navy 

Adm. Waldemar F. A. Wendt, U.S. Navy, 

for appointment to the grade of admiral, 


when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 
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Vice Adm. William F, Bringle, U. S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties of great importance and respon- 
sibility determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment 
to the grade of admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Thomas J. Walker III, U.S. 
Navy, having been designated for com- 
mands and other duties of great importance 
and responsibility determined by the Presi- 
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dent to be within the contemplation of title 
10, United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Rear Adm. Malcolm W. Cagle, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties of great importance and respon- 
sibility determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 18, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Bishop Anthony L. Deksnys, Ph. D., 
Titular Bishop of Lavellum for Lithuan- 
ians in Western Europe, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal Father, we raise our minds and 
hearts to You, invoking Your benedic- 
tion upon our President and his entire 
administration, as well as upon every 
Member of Congress, elected by the free 
citizens of this Republic, that the laws 
enacted by Congress would be inspired 
and guided by Your wisdom, flow from 
hearts dedicated to the needs of neigh- 
bor, and be beneficial to all the inhabi- 
tants of our land. 

The Lithuanian people, commemorat- 
ing the 53d anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of their independence, also pray 
Your Majesty to restore to her the in- 
dependence of which she was so brutally 
stripped, appealing at the same time to 
the conscience of the world and especially 
to the United States—the champion of 
self-determination for all nations—at 
whose shores all the oppressed seek pro- 
tection and help. 

We pray, too, that the fortunate citi- 
zens of this noble Republic would dedi- 
cate themselves in these trying times to 
the good of their country, that our star- 
spangled banner would ever gloriously 
wave on high, and that, from the hearts 
of all beholding it, would pour forth in 
a paean of love and thanksgiving the 
glorious strains of “God Bless America.” 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announced to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


DESIGNATION OF MEMBER TO READ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS ON FEBRUARY 22 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to a special 
order agreed to on February 8, 1971, the 
Chair designates the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Rosinson) to read George 
Washington's Farewell Address immedi- 
ately following the approval of the Jour- 
nal on February 22, 1971. 

CXVII——196—Part 3 


BISHOP ANTHONY L. DEKSNYS 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is indeed appropriate that our opening 
prayer today has been offered by his Ex- 
cellency Anthony L. Deksnys, Titular 
Bishop of Lavellum. Today, we officially 
observe the 53d Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. As the Bishop of 
Lavellum, Bishop Deksnys is responsible 
for providing for the spiritual assistance 
of Lithuanians living in Western Europe. 

Long before his ordination as the 
Bishop of Lavellum, my good friend 
Bishop Deksnys worked diligently and 
tirelessly for the Lithuanian people. In 
his long years in the Resettlement Coun- 
cil in the United States and as pastor of 
the Immaculate Conception Church in 
East St. Louis, Ill., Bishop Deksnys has 
provided spiritual strength and guidance 
for his fellow countrymen. 

As leader of the Lithuanian community 
in East St. Louis for many years, Bishop 
Deksnys has special understanding of the 
needs of his people. His counsel and ad- 
vice was sought by all. I consider it a dis- 
tinct privilege and honor to have Bishop 
Deksnys as a longtime friend. Through- 
out the years we have worked together on 
many problems and projects affecting our 
Lithuanian friends. I am especially 
pleased that Bishop Deksnys could be 
with us today on such an auspicious 
occasion. 


THE LOST ART 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently I have read the most thought-pro- 
voking article entitled “The Lost Art.” 
It was written by Elmer Shaw, research 
production assistant in the Environmen- 
tal Policy Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and published in the National 
Parks magazine, 

Mr. Speaker, because of the thought 
conveyed in the article, I commend it to 
the reading of my colleagues: 

THe LOST ART 

Have we, here in America, lost the art of 
doing nothing? Haye we forgotten how to 
relax, how to meditate, and how to be at 
ease when alone? 

For most of us, life has become too ultra~ 
modern, Like automatons, we are controlled 
by clockwork, We have forsaken the vastness 
of. mountains, prairies, and forests, for a 
cubicle deep in the city. We swarm in the 
streets like bees in a hive. In the big cities 


we are all John Doe; in the wilderness we are 
Adam. 

When we grow weary of speed, schedules, 
and smog, some deep homing instinct calls us 
out of the cities into the great quiet places 
of the earth—to the deserts, the forests, the 
mountains, and to the shores of the sea. 
Here, Time itself seems to sleep and clocks 
are forgotten. Once again, almost without 
effort, we learn to do nothing. to play in the 
sand, to dream westward with the sunset, to 
live as only a child can live—free and un- 
fettered. 

High in the mountains, time becomes in- 
finite; space seems eternal—and both fade 
to nothingness. 

Released and free, the mind explores the 
universe. It wanders through the corridors of 
space. It dreams; it soars; it finds itself— 
not through action and struggle, not through 
the magic of some formula, but by simply 
being still, by doing nothing. 


OUR MOST CERTAIN DEFENSE IS 
OUR OWN STRENGTH 


(Mr, SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, our most 
effective weapon for survival remains the 
ready strength to insure survival. We 
must have immediate power for instant 
use. Our friends need this assurance; our 
enemies will respect it. A case in point 
is the threat of the Red Chinese to in- 
tervene in Laos. This is to offset the 
South Vietnamese drive to cut Com- 
munist supply lines to Indochina. The 
Premier of Laos has expressed appre- 
hension about this possibility. This is 
a natural reaction. His small country 
has been harassed by threat of Com- 
munist takeover for years and he re- 
calls the Chinese invasion of North 
Korea during the Korean war. The cir- 
cumstances now are different and there 
is much less likelihood of a repetition 
of this action by the Red Chinese. 

However, just to help the Red Chinese 
to keep their minds made up that in- 
volvement in Indochina is not for them, 
we should make certain that they under- 
stand our feelings toward additional 
Red aggression and our ability to react 
forcefully if we are required to do so. 

If there are not sufficient weapons in 
our arsenal to handle a threat from the 
East or the West, simultaneously if nec- 
essary, we should proceed immediately 
to beef up our arsenal to the point that 
our potential enemies fully understand 
our capabilities. It is a waste of time 
to attempt to reason with communism. 
They are accustomed to the use of force 
when it is to their advantage and they 
understand the use of threat as well. We 
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are not geared to the use of either, but 
we should be prepared to cope with them. 
We make altogether too much show of 
willingness to compromise just for the 
sake of reaching agreements with people 
who do not intend to respect those 
agreements. Our most effective weapon 
for survival remains the military 


strength to insure survival. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY MUST BE 
ATTRACTIVE TO ALL THE NATION 


(Mr, SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
plans to modify allocation of delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention 
in a way which reputedly will place ma- 
jority control in the hands of the eight 
largest industrial centers of the Nation. 
It is also planned to make significant in- 
creases in the number of delegates au- 
thorized for the convention. Both appear 
to me to be unfortunate proposals which 
I hope will be reconsidered. 

Taking strength away from the smaller 
States and cities and vesting power in a 
few large municipalities simply per- 
petuates the problems which helped to 
defeat the Democrats in the last national 
election. To elect a President, the Demo- 
cratic Party must renew its appeal to 
all of the Nation and not limit it pri- 
marily to the big city establishments. The 
Democrats cannot claim to be a national 
party if they deny proper representation 
to any part of the Nation. We must be a 
national party to win. 

Increasing the number of delegates 
simply compounds the confusion which 
always is associated with big conven- 
tions. I have attended Democratic Con- 
ventions and I have noted that increased 
numbers simply make it more difficult to 
carry on the business of the convention. 
A more orderly convention, and a more 
impressive one to the public, would come 
about through a reduction in the number 
of delegates rather than an increase. 


SPECULATION IN LUMBER FUTURES 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
1 minute to express what I know is a con- 
cern of all the Members: the staggering 
rise in the price of lumber products in 
this great Nation. Since January 1, re- 
tailers and wholesalers of lumber report 
to me, the price at the mill has gone up 
30 percent 

To bring home what this means, the 
price of a 5-room house in the United 
States has gone up $200 because of the 
increase in lumber prices. 

What this means is that all the benefits 
we had hoped had been obtained by mov- 
ing interest rates down have now been 
more than offset by the rising price in 
lumber. 

I find there is a contributing cause to 
this rise that is not justified. Speculators 
who have the “hot money” that can flow 
to any place where they smell a dollar to 
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be made are buying futures in lumber. 
They are buying so many lumber futures 
that their speculation is forcing the price 
up. Yet we find what? There is no regu- 
lation of their activity, and small margin 
requirements, which means that a specu- 
lator with a little bit of money can make 
a tremendous impact on a market very 
essential to the homebuying public, 

I think we must take swift and prompt 
action on this matter, and I am glad that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has planned to have immediate hearings 
on this subject. Something must be done, 
now. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LANCASTER 
LANCERS 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, we learn 
our lessons early in life and sometimes 
they are difficult. Sports and participa- 
tion in sports are good training grounds 
for not just building of the body but also 
for the spirit. I pay tribute to the Lan- 
caster Lancers who in spite of being on 
the short end of the score in most of 
their games still hang in there displaying 
a tenacity and determination which 
speaks of good coaching and good train- 
ing at home and in school. The coach is 
Mr. Richard Cole and the players in- 
clude: Mike Hacker, Nick Neal, James 
Sunderman, Mike Burns, Jimmy Sprowl, 
Ralph Carrell, Rick Kellam, Joe McIn- 
tyre, Robin Roush, Phil Campbell, Barry 
Shaw, and Steve Allred. 

I saw the team win their only game of 
the year the other day. They deserved to 
win. But even in their losses they have 
the admiration of their classmates, their 
teachers, and their fans like myself. I am 
reminded of the words of Theodore 
Roosevelt who spoke of both the winner 
and the loser when he said: 

Who, if he succeeds, knows the triumph of 
high achievement. Who, if he fails, knows that 
he shall never be counted among those cold 
and timid souls who know neither defeat nor 
victory. 


ADOPTING “911” AS NATIONWIDE 
EMERGENCY TELEPHONE RE- 
PORTING NUMBER 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
introduced a bill to help implement 
adoption of “911” as a nationwide, emer- 
gency telephone reporting number. I in- 
cluded in that speech a list of the cities 
which have or are in the process of 
adopting “911”. Washington, D.C., was 
not among that list. However, I am hope- 
ful that it soon will be. 

I have felt, since A.T. & T. offered the 
possibility of “911” in January 1968, that 
the Federal City and its environs, the 
Washington metropolitan area, should 
be an example to the rest of the Nation 
of the public service possibilities inher- 
ent in the simple, three-digit emergency 
number “911”. 
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The National Service to Regional 
Councils had the same idea. Aware of 
the frequent incompatibility of telephone 
exchange boundaries and political juris- 
dictional boundaries, the national serv- 
ice became convinced that “911” could 
best be implemented on a regional or 
metropolitan basis and was willing to 
offer assistance in that effort. 

To demonstrate the possibilities of this 
regional approach, the national council 
established several regional pilot efforts. 
Six regional councils were selected to 
work with in the hope of better evaluat- 
ing the nationwide feasibility of imple- 
menting “911”. Deliberately different 
kinds of regions were selected, some heay- 
ily concentrated urban areas, others pri- 
marily rural. One of these was the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

Fortunately, there exists an areawide 
association in the Washington metro- 
politan area. This is the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments 
whose membership consists of the elected 
officials of its 15-member jurisdictions, 
plus the area members of the Maryland 
and Virginia Legislatures, the area Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and full member- 
ship of the House and Senate District 
Committees. Four of the counties are in 
Virginia and two in Maryland. The coun- 
cil is responsible for nearly 3 million citi- 
zens in a 25.000-square-mile area. The 
projected population of the area is 7.7 
million by the year 2000. In this wide and 
heavily populated an area, telephone 
trunklines and political jurisdictions 
must overlap and implementing “911” 
must pose special problems. 

But there are several important signs 
of progress, of notable cooperation in 
this heterogeneous geographical and po- 
litical region. Several years ago detec- 
tives from several jurisdictions in the 
Washington metropolitan area cooper- 
ated through the Council of Govern- 
ments to apprehend a gang known as the 
Beltway Bandits. These bandits were in- 
volved in more than 50 housebreakings 
in various areas of the overall metropoli- 
tan region. Intelligence and other infor- 
mation were pooled across jurisdictional 
boundaries to solve the case and end 
the robberies. 

In addition, a fire mutual aid agree- 
ment was developed several years ago 
that enabled the suburban jurisdictions 
to answer about 250 fire alarms in the 
District of Columbia during the disor- 
ders of April 1968. 

And just this past January a police 
mutual aid agreement was signed, en- 
abling police to cross city, county, and 
State lines to aid neighboring jurisdic- 
tions, when asked to do so by the 
jurisdiction, which were involved in 
emergencies such as civil disturbances or 
natural disasters. When the Washington 
area police departments signed this 
agreement in January, Attorney General 
Mitchell attended and described the sign- 
ing of the agreement as a “monumental 
occasion.” He commended the area’s 
elected officials and police chiefs for their 
accomplishment and said he hoped that 
elected officials and police chiefs for their 
throughout the Nation. Mayor Washing- 
ton also commended the action and said 
the region is “forging ahead in perhaps 
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the most significant example of coopera- 
tion in the Nation.” 

It is obvious, then, that this metropol- 
itan area knows something about re- 
gional cooperation, especially regional 
cooperation to meet emergency needs. 
Now what we need is to crown the edifice 
by installing the “911” emergency tele- 
phone number areawide. I think we are on 
the way to doing this. 

Prince Georges County and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia already have the same 
seven-digit emergency telephone num- 
ber—444-1111, Adopting “911” becomes 
much easier in this case because there 
is already a single number for report- 
ing police emergencies—the public does 
not have to unlearn other numbers—and 
a single emergency line into a common 
center. New York City had a single 
police emergency number before they 
progressed to “911” and this simplified 
their changeover. 

Moreover, on February 26 the Metro- 
politan Washington Council of Govern- 
ments is sponsoring a meeting to discuss 
“911” for the area. Invited to this meet- 
ing are representatives from the Vir- 
ginia and Maryland State Police, the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police and International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, State law enforcement plan- 
ning agencies of Maryland and Virginia, 
State highway safety representatives, 
the regional office of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, to men- 
tion just a few. 

At this meeting the advantages and dis- 
advantages of adopting “911” in the 
Washington metropolitan area will be 
fully explored. The technical, profession- 
al, and political problems involved in 
crossing over political jurisdictions, will 
be discussed. The effort will be to fully 
analyze the metropolitan situation vis- 
a-vis adopting “911.” Following this 
meeting there will be separate jurisdic- 
tional meetings throughout the region, 
in which policy decisions will be made 
at the local level concerning how to ac- 
tualyl implement “911” if it is desired. 

Another meeting in May will coor- 
dinate the decisions reached in those 
separate meetings. It is my hope that 
these decisions will refiect a desire and 
a plan to implement “911” throughout 
the Washington metropolitan area as 
rapidly as possible. 


REVISION OF OUR PESTICIDE 
LAWS IS NEEDED 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
to imagine that over the past few years 
any of us could have escaped reports 
which have been published indicting 
careless and indiscriminate use of pesti- 
cides as a threat to man and his environ- 
ment. 

For example, 8 years ago in Florida, 
pollution from DDT killed an entire 
scallop crop. That crop still has not re- 
appeared. 

DDT in water has been found to 
adversely affect the ability of salmon to 
return to their spawning ground by 
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reducing their ability to withstand 
temperature change. 

The Department of Interior has stated 
it has detected poisoning from dieldrin 
in growing numbers of bald eagles found 
dead in the United States. 

Food and Drug Administration geneti- 
cists have found that DDT causes muta- 
tions in rats. It has also been found to be 
the cause of cancerous tumors in other 
animals. 

University of Wisconsin scientists have 
reported that hard pesticides, including 
dieldrin, DDT, and PCB's, reduce resist- 
ance to and raise death rates from viral 
diseases. 

Extensive hearings in Wisconsin have 
concluded that DDT has “biochemical, 
pharmacological, and neurophysiological 
effects of public health significance.” 

Virginia was forced last year to ban 
the taking of crabs and other shellfish in 
five creeks on that State's eastern shore 
because of the presence of dangerous con- 
centrations of DDT. Action was taken 
after an estimated 30,000 crabs were 
killed by pesticides during a 2-week 
period. 

It has been estimated that each year 
pesticides may poison up to 30,000 per- 
sons seriously enough to require medical 
attention. 

Even the first report of the Council on 
Environmental Quality has included a 
laundry list of horrors traceable to pesti- 
cides, including 2 million fish killed in a 
Florida marsh and over 5 million killed 
in the lower Mississippi. 

We ought to be able to confidently as- 
sume that we have effective govern- 
mental controls over the uses of these 
Substances which pose serious dangers to 
man and the fish, birds, animals, and 
natural resources which make up his en- 
vironment. Unfortunately, we cannot. 

The fact is that we are now governed 
by a statute encumbered by undefined 
terms, advisory committees, public hear- 
ings, judicial procedures and an ineffec- 
tive procedure for the recall of hazard- 
ous products which makes the law—ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials who were supposed to en- 
a it—‘“inadequate to protect the pub- 

ic; 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I am introducing in the House today, a 
bill to completely overhaul this Nation’s 
pesticide laws. The bill is identical to one 
introduced in the Senate last week by 
Senators NELSON and HUMPHREY, and 
includes in it several provisions recom- 
mended last year by the USDA. Some 
provisions are similar to those proposed 
in the Pesticide Control Act proposed by 
the President in his environment mes- 
sage. 

Under this legislation: 

First. Authority for pesticide regula- 
tion would be transferred from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the new En- 
vironmental Protection Agency—EPA— 
with close coordination by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Second. Existing programs for testing, 
registering, canceling, and suspending 
pesticides and pest control devices would 
be revised, and adequate emphasis would 
be placed on environmental and public 
health safeguards. 
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Third. The Administrator of the EPA 
would be authorized to require potential 
users of certain especially hazardous 
pesticides to obtain prior to purchase a 
certificate justifying the use from a de- 
signated official in the local area and 
require that some pesticides could only 
be applied by qualified and approved pest 
control operators. 

Fourth. Citizens would be allowed to 
bring court suits against persons, com- 
panies, or government agencies for viola- 
tions of the act or failure to enforce its 
provisions. 

Fifth. A national pesticide research 
and control trust fund would be estab- 
lished, financed by assessments on pesti- 
cide sales, to be used for covering the 
expense of the regulation program as 
well as the extensive research program. 

Sixth. All pesticides and pest control 
devices would be required to undergo 
thorough testing prior to sale to disqual- 
ify potentially hazardous products before 
they are placed on the market. 

Seventh. Interested parties would be 
able to obtain access to Government-held 
information on pesticide regulation and 
research except data on formulas and 
formulations. 

Eighth. All pesticides and pest control 
devices produced in the United States 
would be regulated by the act, whether 
shipped in intrastate, interstate, or for- 
eign commerce. 

Ninth. Emphasis would be placed on 
the review of biological and nonchemical 
means of pest control as alternatives to 
the use of chemical pesticides. 

Tenth. EPA would be required to make 
available upon request by any interested 
party all records maintained in the ad- 
ministration of the act except the for- 
mulas and formulations that he deter- 
mines to be a trade secret. 

Eleventh. No agency could use or rec- 
ommend for use a pesticide in any State 
which is in violation of any law in that 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no better example 
of the problems we now face in the en- 
forcement of our present pesticide law 
than the delays we experienced since 
November 1969, when the USDA an- 
nounced that DDT was being canceled 
for home, garden, aquatic and other uses. 

According to present regulations, if 
the USDA cancels the registration for a 
pesticide as it did with DDT, the manu- 
facturer has 30 days to request the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee or a 
public hearing to hear his appeal against 
the USDA decision. 

The Secretary of Agriculture then is 
required to appoint the members of that 
advisory committee, but there is no set 
time in which he must do so. Once ap- 
pointed, the advisory committee has 60 
days to issue a report of its findings to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secre- 
tary then has 90 days to issue a report 
based on the evidence presented to the 
committee. 

The manufacturer has an additional 
60 days to file an objection to the Secre- 
tary’s decision, and he can then request 
a public hearing. After the public hear- 
ing is held—and there is no time limit on 
how soon it must be held or how long it 
can last—the Secretary of Agriculture 
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has 90 days to issue an order granting or 
rejecting the registration for the pesti- 
cide. 

After these drawnout procedures, the 
manufacturer can ask for judicial review 
of the matter which would again delay 
any decision on when the pesticide will 
be banned. These lengthy procedures can 
take up to 2 years, and provide an obvi- 
ous advantage to polluters. 

With regard to the specific cancella- 
tions of DDT which were announced in 
November, six manufacturers of DDT 
appealed the decision of the USDA under 
these provisions. Three asked for an ad- 
visory committee and three asked for a 
public hearing. Two of the three which 
asked for an advisory committee subse- 
quently changed their minds and decided 
to settle for a public hearing. Signifi- 
cantly, 6 months after the decision was 
announced to ban DDT for certain uses, 
not even the first step in the appeals 
process had been carried out by the 
USDA. 

The suspension of 2,4,5-T last year suf- 
fered a similar fate. While its recall from 
retailer’s shelves was requested by the 
USDA, 6 million cans remain on shelves, 
still being sold and presumably still being 
used. 

Mr. Speaker, criticism of our pesticide 
law, and particularly its enforcement, is 
not particularly new. Studies by both 
the GAO and the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Operations have found en- 
forcement of the law to be extremely lax. 

The GAO has pointed out the need to 
strengthen registration activities, pesti- 
cide accident investigations and the col- 
lection and evaluation of data on envi- 
ronmental hazards. The report of the 
Intergovernmental Operations Subcom- 
mittee found that enforcement of our 
pesticide law was hampered by confusing 
and contradictory pesticide labeling, in- 
adequate information on pest poisonings, 
a failure by USDA to secure the cancel- 
lation of any registered pesticide in 
which the manufacturer contested the 
case, and a lack of action by USDA to 
protect the public from hazardous prod- 
ucts. 

The House committee also reported 
that according to USDA figures, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had objected to a total of 1,663 pro- 
posed pesticide registrations or reregis- 
trations from July 1, 1964, to June 30, 
1969. Although the USDA did not keep 
records of products registered over HEW 
objections and did not inform HEW 
what action was taken on their objec- 
tions, the House subcommittee learned 
that during fiscal year 1969 alone there 
apparently were 185 pesticides registered 
by the USDA over the objections of the 
agency which is responsible for assessing 
the public health aspects of all pesticide 
registrations. 

It is in the face of these kinds of prob- 
lems that I have introduced in the House 
today for review and inspection, the bill 
introduced in the Senate last week by 
Senators NELSON and HUMPHREY. 

Under this legislation, for example, the 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
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have to determine before registering a 
pesticide that benefits from the use of 
any pesticide would be substantially 
greater than potential detriments to pub- 
lic health, safety, and welfare or to the 
environment. 

In making their decision, they would 
consider the availability of nonchemical 
alternatives to that pesticide, the toxic 
or other adverse health effects of the 
pesticide, the persistence and mobility of 
the pesticide and, importantly, its effect 
on nontarget organisms. 

This legislation also deals with the 
problems caused by the current law with 
regard to, first, the definition of an “im- 
minent hazard to the public’; second, 
the cancellation of pesticide registra- 
tions, which allows a pesticide to con- 
tinue in interstate commerce until the 
appeals process is exhausted and a final 
determination is made on the registra- 
tion; and, third, the suspension of regis- 
trations which prohibit the sale of the 
pesticide immediately, and which can 
only occur if the pesticide presents an 
“imminent hazard to the public.” 

Under present law, the definition of 
an “imminent hazard,” if there is one at 
all, is vague. Even if we know, for ex- 
ample, that pesticides applied to. vege- 
tables today will be a danger to man 
after the vegetables are harvested 6 
months hence, does this pose an “immi- 
nent” hazard to the public. In some 
men’s dictionaries perhaps not, because 
if “imminent” is taken strictly to mean 
“now,” the danger posed 6 months from 
now would not allow it to be removed 
immediately from the market. 

The legislation I am presenting to the 
House today solves this problem by elimi- 
nating this troublesome phrase. Under 
this legislation, the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency would 
be authorized to suspend the registration 
of a pesticide if he determines that it 
constitutes a serious actual hazard or a 
serious potential hazard which could be- 
come a serious actual hazard before it 
can be canceled. The Administrator 
would also be authorized to suspend for 
90 days the registration of a pesticide if 
he or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has reason to believe that it 
presents a serious actual or serious po- 
tential hazard but there is not sufficient 
information available to make a definite 
determination. 

If the registration of a pesticide is can- 
celed or suspended, the Administrator 
would be required to issue orders to all 
handlers and dealers requiring that they 
stop the sale or use of the pesticide until 
further notice. A similar stop-order pro- 
vision is included in the pesticide reform 
bill introduced at the request of the 
President. 

With regard to the cancellation pro- 
cedure, under this bill, if a registration 
is canceled or refused, the manufacturer 
could appeal for a hearing within 30 
days. Within 60 days, hearings are to be 
held; 60 days after that an order must 
be issued on whether the registration 
shall be granted. Thus, the extended can- 
cellation procedures which can now be 
dragged on for years would be reduced to 
150 days. 

Furthermore, in & provision similar to 
one recommended by the administration, 
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under this legislation if any pesticide 
would constitute a serious actual or seri- 
ous potential hazard, the EPA shall re- 
quire that an approved pest control op- 
erator apply the pesticide or control the 
device used to apply it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred a number 
of times to the bill recommended by the 
President in his environmental message 
to the Congress. In many ways, it is a 
fine bill. In other ways, I would hope it 
could be strengthened, 

The President’s bill, for example, pro- 
vides controls for the experimental use 
of pesticides. It deletes the advisory com- 
mittee in the appeals process. It has pro- 
visions for making available to the public 
data which was used in evaluating the 
application for registration. Provisions 
are made for the registration and inspec- 
tion of establishments manufacturing or 
processing pesticides. States are not pre- 
cluded from imposing stricter standards 
on pesticide use. 

Many of these or similar provisions 
are included in the legislation which I 
am presenting to the Congress today, and 
jee fully these goals of the Presi- 

ent. 

However, the President’s bill would 
require that pesticide exporters file with 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency a certification that 
the article exported is in compliance with 
the laws and regulations of the foreign 
country to which it is being sent. We 
would like to see a further provision, in- 
cluded in the legislation I am introducing 
today, which also provides assurances 
that any exported pesticides will be used 
in accord with the US, registration. 

The administration bill refers to ex- 
ported pesticides and those sold in inter- 
state commerce but does not affect that 
sold in intrastate commerce, When we are 
dealing with materials which “move” 
as much as pesticides do, I do not believe 
we can truly protect the public welfare 
or the environment unless we regulate all 
pesticides. 

The administration bill continues to 
use the term “imminent hazard” to 
health or the environment. Without a 
definition of this term—and it seems 
difficult to formulate one—we shall con- 
tinue to register, as we do today, ques- 
tionable pesticides which may be a po- 
tential hazard for the environment. 

The administration bill provides for 
recordkeeping by the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
although there is room for doubt about 
whether these provisions are strong 
enough. 

That bill also provides that when reg- 
istering a pesticide the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
consider the environmental effects of the 
pesticide. Included would be the pesti- 
cide’s persistence, degradation, and po- 
tential for movement and accumulation 
in the environment, I would hope that 
other criteria could be included, such as 
whether the chemical is subject to trans- 
formation into other chemicals which 
may injure the environment—a serious 
problem with pollution from mercury 
compounds—and whether nonchemical 
alternatives are available. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
much discussion will be needed with re- 
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gard to this legislation, to the President’s 
proposal and other pesticide legislation 
which has been or will be introduced in 
the Congress. 

We all realize, I think, that pesticides 
are necessary in agriculture and that 
they will be with us for some time to 
come. But there is no doubt either that 
we must devise ways to limit the use of 
pesticides when alternatives are available 
and that when they are necessary, we 
must use them in a way that will be least 
hazardous to the health of both the pub- 
lic and the environment. 

Mr, Speaker, a copy of this legislation 
appears below: 

H.R. 4596 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended (61 Stat, 167; 7 U.S.C. 
135-135k), is amended to read as follows: 

“That this Act, with the following table of 
contents, may be cited as the National Pesti- 
cide Control and Protection Act. 

“TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“Sec. 2. Statement of Findings. 
“Sec. 3. Definitions. 
“Sec. 4. Prohibited Acts. 
“Sec, 5. Registration. 
“Sec, 6. Public Notice of Applications. 
“Sec. T. Labeling. 
. 8. Testing. 
9. Certificates for Purchase and Use. 
Sec. 10. Records. 
11. Rules and Regulations. 
. 12. Penalties. 
: 13. Stop Sale and Seizure. 
. Injunctive Proceedings. 
. Private Remedies. 
. Imports. 
. Use of Pesticides or Devices by Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies. 
. National Pesticide Research and 
Control Trust Fund. 
. Authorization for Appropriation. 
. Separability. 


“STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

“(1) the actual and potential hazards of 
pesticides and pest control devices to the 
public health, safety, and welfare, to useful 
plants and animals and to the environment 
are not adequately controlled by existing 
law; 

“(2) only through effective administration 
and enforcement of this Act can the public 
health, safety, and welfare, and the environ- 
ment be safeguarded. To this end, it is de- 
termined that the Environmental Protection 
Agency is the agency best qualified to 
out the responsibilities of this Act in close 
cooperation with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; 

“(3) many of the past and present prob- 
lems caused by certain particularly danger- 
ous pesticides can be traced to the improper 
and excessive use of these chemical com- 
pounds. In order to avoid such misuses, a 
system of pesticide use by certificate only 
should be established with a qualified spe- 
cialist authorized to provide the users of 
such pesticides with certificates authoriz- 
ing them to obtain and use certain pesticides 
in accordance with the certificate issued; 

“(4) basic to the maintenance of the pub- 
le health, safety, and welfare and to the pro- 
tection of the environment is the establish- 
ment of sound criteria for use by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in determining whether 
the benefits from the use of any pesticide or 
device are substantially greater than the po- 
tential detriments to the public health, 
safety, and welfare, snd to the environment, 
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Such criteria should include the following: 
the specificity, persistence, and mobility of 
the pesticide and its toxic, carcinogenic, 
mutagenic, teratogenic, and other effects, as 
Well as the availability of effective alternative 
means of pest or plant control; 

“(5) emphasis must be placed on the need 
to provide the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with the most comprehensive and objective 
information about the pesticides and de- 
vices proposed to be registered and already 
under registration. To that end, an effective 
procedure must be established to adequately 
test all pesticides and devices prior to their 
entry into commerce, and such testing shouid 
be conducted by officials of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare or 
by qualified independent researchers under 
contracts to the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

“(6) new appeal procedures are necessary 
to reduce the present delay in reaching final 
action on the cancellation of a registration 
or the rejection of a registration applica- 
tion. Under existing law, as much as 390 
days may be consumed through adminis- 
trative appeals procedures while the pesti- 
cide or device may continue to be sold and 
used without restriction. New procedures 
must be initiated to hasten the decision- 
making process without jeopardizing the 
rights of manufacturers and other parties, 
while at the same time enabling other in- 
terested parties from the public to be heard; 

“(7) now private individuals and groups 
of individuals do not at present haye any 
clear means of protecting themselves or the 
environment. from real or potential hazards 
caused by pesticides and devices or to ob- 
tain damages for injuries caused by pesti- 
cides or devices. Such rights should be avail- 
able to all persons as well as the right to 
seek injunctive relief against the Admin- 
istrator or the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare if such officials take action 
inconsistent with the requirements of this 
Act; 

“(8) effective administration of the pro- 
visions of this Act, including the conduct 
of research to determine the potential effects 
of pesticides and devices on the public 
health, safety, and welfare and on the en- 
vironment, will require special financial sup- 
port. To raise the necessary revenue, an as- 
sessment on the sale of pesticides and devices 
shall be made and the receipts there from 
shall be placed in a trust fund and used for 
the administration of this Act; 

“(9) the public health, safety, and welfare 
and the environment would be better pro- 
tected if biological and non-chemical means 
of pest and plant control were used as al- 
ternatives to chemical pesticides. Therefore, 
it is essential that the availability of such 
biological and non-chemical means of pest 
and plant control be fully ascertained before 
the registration of any pesticide is initially 
approved or renewed or is certified for use 
in any specific region of the country; and 

“(10) all pesticides and devices produced 
domestically are either in the current of 
interstate or foreign commerce or directly 
affect such commerce. Federal regulation of 
pesticides and devices as provided in this 
Act is necessary and desirable since: pesti- 
cides and devices which enter directly into 
the current of interstate or foreign commerce 
cannot be effectively regulated without also 
regulating pesticides and devices which do 
no enter directly into the current of inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘pesticide’ means (A) any 
porerna or mixture of substances intended 
or use , repelling, or mitigat- 
ing any insects, rodents, nematodes, fungi, 
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weeds, and other forms of plant or animal 
life or viruses, except viruses on or in living 
man or other animals, which the Secretary 
of Agriculture after opportunity for a hear- 
ing shall declare to be a pest, and (B) any 
substance or mixture of substances intended 
to use as a plant regulator, defoliant or 
desiccant. 

“(2) The term ‘device’ means any instru- 
ment or contrivance intended for trapping, 
destroying, repelling or mitigating insects or 
rodents or destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing fungi, nematodes or such other pests as 
may be designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, including equipment used for the 
application of pesticides when sold separately 
therefrom. 

“(3) The term ‘insecticide’ means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing any insects which may be present in any 
environment whatsoever. 

“(4) The term ‘fungicide’ means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing any fungi. 

“(5) The term ‘rodenticide’ means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing rodents or any other vertebrate animal 
which the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
clare to be a pest. 

“(6) The term ‘herbicide’ means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing any weed. 

“(7) The term ‘nematocide’ means any 
substance or mixture of substances intended 
for preventing, destroying, repelling, or miti- 
gating nematodes. 

“(8) The term ‘plant regulator’ means any 
substance'or mixture of substances, intended 
through physiological action, for accelerating 
or retarding the rate of growth or rate of 
maturation, or for otherwise altering the 
behavior of ornamental or crop plants or the 
produce thereof, but shall not include sub- 
stances to the extent that they are intended 
as plant nutrients, trace elements, nutri- 
tional chemicals, plant inocculants, and soil 
amendments. 

“(9) The term ‘defoliant’ means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
causing the leaves or foliage to drop from a 
plant, with or without causing abscission, 

“(10) The term ‘desiccant’ means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
artificially accelerating the drying of plant 
tissue. 

“(11) The term ‘nematode’ means inverte- 
brate animals of the phylum nemathel- 
minthes and class nematoda, that is, 
unsegmented round worms with elongated, 
fusiform, or saclike bodies covered with 
cuticle, and inhabiting soil, water, plants, 
or plant parts; may also be called nemas or 
eelworms. 

“(12) The term ‘weed’ means any plant 
which grows where not wanted. 

“(18) The term ‘insect’ means any of the 
numerous small invertebrate animals gener- 
ally having the body more or less obviously 
Segmented, for the most part belonging to 
the class insects, comprising six-legged, 
unually winged forms, as for example, beetles, 
bugs, bees, files, and to other allied classes 
of arthropods whose members are ess 
and usually haye more than six legs, as, for 
example, spiders, mites, ticks, centipedes, and 
wood lice. 

“(14) The term ‘fungi’ means all non=- 
chlorophyll-bearing thallophytes (that is all 
non-chlorophyll-bearing plants of a lower or- 
der than mosses and liverworts), as, for ex- 
ample, rusts, smuts, mildews, molds, yeasts, 
and bacteria, except those on or in living man 
or other animals. s 

“(15) The term ‘ingredient statement’ 
means with respect to any pesticide elther— 

“(A) a statement of the name and per- 
centage of each active ingredient, together 
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with the total percentage of the inert in- 
gredients, in the pesticide; or 

“(B) a statement of the name of each ac- 
tive ingredient, together with the name of 
each and total percentage of the inert in- 
gredients, if any there be, in the pesticide, 
and, in addition to (A) or (B) in case the 
pesticide contains arsenic in any form a 
statement of the percentages of total and wa- 
ter soluble arsenic, each calculated as ele- 
mental arsenic, 

“(16) The term ‘active ingredient’ means— 

“(A) in the case of a pesticide other than 
a plant regulator, defoliant, or desiccant, an 
ingredient which will prevent, destroy, repel, 
or mitigate insects, nematodes, fungi, rod- 
ents, weeds, or other pests; 

“(B) in the case of plant regulator, an in- 
gredient which, through physiological action, 
will accelerate or retard the rate of growth 
or rate of maturation or otherwise alter the 
behavior of ornamental or crop plants or the 
produce thereof; 

“(C) in the case of a defoliant, an in- 
gredient which will cause the leaves or foli- 
age to drop from a plant; 

“(D) in the case of a desiccant, an ingred- 
ient which will artificially accelerate the dry- 
ing of plant tissue. 

“(17) The term ‘inert ingredient’ means 
an ingredient which is not active. 

“(18) The term ‘antidote’ means a practical 
immediate treatment in case of poisoning 
and includes first-aid treatment. 

“(19) The term ‘person’ means any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, or any organized group of persons 
whether incorporated or not. 

“(20) The term ‘possession of the United 
States’ means any territory or possession of 
the United States, excluding the Canal Zone. 

“(21) The term ‘State’ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

“(22) The term ‘registrant’ means the per- 
son registering any pesticide or device pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act. 

“(23) The term ‘label’ means the written 
printed, or graphic matter on, or attached to, 
the pesticide or device or the immediate con- 
tainer thereof, and the cutside container or 
wrapper of the retall package, if any there be, 
or the pesticide or device. 

“(24) The term ‘labeling’ means all labels 
and other written, printed, or graphic mat- 
ter— 

“(A) upon the pesticide or device or any 
of its containers or wrappers; 

“(B) accompanying the pesticide or device 
at any time; 

“(C) to which reference is made on the 
label or in literature accompanying the pes- 
ticide or device, except to current official 
publications of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, State experiment stations, State 
sgricultural colleges, and other similar. Fed- 
eral or State institutions or agencies author- 
ized by law to conduct research in the field 
of pesticides. 

“(25) The term ‘adulterated’ shall apply 
to any pesticide or device if its strength or 
purity falls below the professed standard or 
quality as expressed on its labeling under 
which it is sold, or of the analysis of the rep- 
resentative samples delivered in connection 
with the application for registration of the 
pesticide or device, or if any substance has 
been substituted wholly or in part for the 
pesticide or device, or if any valuable con- 
stituent of the pesticide or device has been 
wholly or in part abstracted. 

“ (26) The term ‘misbranded’ shall apply— 

“(A) to any pesticide or device if its label- 
ing’ bears any statement, design, or graphic 
representation relative thereto or to its in- 
gredients which is false or misleading in any 
particular, or if it is contained in a package 
or‘other container or wrapping which does 
not conform to the regulations established by 
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the Administrator Agency pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, or if it was manufac- 
tured, prepared, propagated, compounded, or 
processed by an establishment which did not 
have in effect a valid registration under this 
Act for such pesticide or device; 

“(B) to any pesticide or device 

“(i) if it is an imitation of or is offered for 
sale under the name of another pesticide 
or device; 

“(il) if its labeling bears any reference to 
any registration number under this Act other 
than the registration number assigned to the 
pesticide or device; 

“(ill) if the labeling accompanying it does 
not contain directions for use which are nec- 
essary and, if complied with, adequate for 
the protection of the public, including the 
protection of living man, vertebrate animals, 
vegetation, and invertebrate animals, except 
target pests; 

“(iv) if the label does not contain a warn- 
ing or caution statement which may be nec- 
essary and if complied with adequate to pre- 
vent injury to the public, including living 
man, vertebrate animals, vegetation, and in- 
vertebrate animals, except target pests; 

“(v) if the label does not bear an ingred- 
ient statement on that part of the immediate 
container and on the outside container or 
wrapper, if there be one, through which the 
ingredient statement on the immediate con- 
tainer cannot be clearly read, of the retall 
package which is presented or displayed un- 
der customary conditions of purchase; but 
the Administrator may permit the ingredient 
statement to appear prominently on some 
other part of the container, if the size or 
form of the container makes it impracticable 
to place it on the part of the retail package 
which is presented or displayed under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase; 

“(vi) if any word, statement, or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
this Act to appear on the label or labeling is 
not prominently placed thereon with such 
conspicuousness (as compared with other 
words, statements, designs, or graphic matter 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to 
render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator; 

“(vii) if the package or label bears any 
false or misleading statement, design, or de- 
vice regarding the pesticide or device, or any 
ingredient or substance which is contained 
in it; or 

“(viil) if it is labeled, or branded, or pack- 
aged so as to deceive or mislead the pur- 
chaser. 

“(27) The terms ‘proper court’ and ‘dis- 
trict court’ mean a United States district 
court, and the District Court of Guam, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, the 
highest court of American Samoa, and the 
United States Court of any other possession 
of the United States. 

“(28) ‘The term ‘target pests’ means par- 
ticular species of plant or animal which is 
injuring or destroying another particular 
plant or animal, but does not include pred- 
ators of any such plant or animal though 
such predators may be classified or con- 
sidered to be pests of other plants or animals. 

“(29) The term ‘formula’ means the chem- 
ical structure of the constituent ingredients. 

“(30) The term ‘formulation’ means the 
techniques of manufacturing, preparing, 
propagating, compounding, or processing a 
pesticide or device. 

“(31) The term ‘established name’ means 
the applicable official name of a pesticide or 
device as determined by the Administrator 
or, if the Administrator determines there is 
no such name for the pesticide or device, the 
name for such pesticide or device as pub- 
lished by the American National Standards 
Institute, Incorporated, and if no name for 
such pesticide or device exists, the common 
or usual mame of the pesticide or device. 
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“(32) The term ‘Agency’ means the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

“(33) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

“PROHIBITED ACTS 


“Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to distribute, sell, or offer for sale 
in any State or possession of the United 
States or to ship or deliver for shipment from 
any State or possession of the United States 
or foreign country, and having so received, 
deliver or offer to deliver in the original 
unbroken package to any other person, any 
of the following: 

“(1) any pesticide or device which is not 
registered pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of this Act; 

“(2) any pesticide or device which is not 
in the registrant’s unbroken container and 
which does not have affixed to such con- 
tainer a label as required in section 7 of this 
Act; 

“(3) any pesticide or device, if any of the 
claims made for it or any of the directions 
for its use differ in substance from the con- 
ditions and requirements contained in the 
registration of the pesticide or device, or if 
any of the pesticide’s or device’s claims or 
labels contain any material or substantial 
misrepresentation or make any false promises 
of the character likely to infiuence, induce, or 
deceive; 

“(4) the pesticides commonly known, re- 
spectively, as standard lead arsenate, basic 
lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, magnesium 
arsenate, zinc arsenate, sodium fluoride, so- 
dium fiuosilicate, and barium fluosilicate un- 
less they have been distinctly colored or dis- 
colored as provided by regulations issued in 
accordance with this Act; or any other white 
powder pesticide which the Administrator, 
after investigation of and after public hear- 
ing on the necessity for such action for the 
protection of the public health, safety, and 
welfare and of the environment and the fea- 
sibility of such coloration or discoloration, 
shall by regulation have required to be dis- 
tinctly colored or discolored, unless it has 
been so colored or discolored; but the Admin- 
istrator may exempt any pesticide from the 
coloring or discoloring required or authorized 
by this section to the extent that such pesti- 
cide is intended for a particular use or uses 
if he determines that such coloring or dis- 
coloring for such use or uses is not necessary 
for the protection of the public health, safety, 
and welfare and the environment; 

“(5) any pesticide which is adulterated or 
misbranded or any device which is mis- 
branded; and 

“(6) any pesticide or device if the pack- 
age, other container, or, wrapping in which 
such pesticide or device is enclosed for use or 
consumption fails to comply with the stand- 
ards established therefor pursuant to section 
11(b) of this Act. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, no pesticide or device may be 
exported to any foreign country unless a cer- 
tificate has been filed with the Administra- 
tor by the exporter stating that the pesticide 
or device proposed to be exported (1) is in 
compliance with the laws and regulations of 
such foreign country, and (2) will be used in 
accordance with the conditions stipulated in 
the. registration for such pesticide. The Ad- 
ministrator may waive the requirement pre- 
scribed in clause (2) of the preceding sen- 
tence if he determines the use to be made 
of the pesticide is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the health of the foreign country 
to which the pesticide is to be exported and 
will not be inconsistent with the protection 
of, the health, safety, and welfare and the 
environment of the United States. 

. “(ce) It shall be unlawful— 

,. (1) for any person to detach, alter, deface, 
or destroy, in whole or in part, any label or 
labeling provided for in this Act or the rules 
and regulations promulgated hereunder, or 
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to add any substance to, or take any sub- 
stance from, a pesticide in a maner that may 
defeat the purpose of this Act; 

“(2) for any manufacturer, distributor, 
dealer, carrier, or other person to refuse, upon 
a request made in writing specifying the 
nature or kind of pesticide or device to which 
such request relates, to furnish to or permit 
any person designated by the Administrator 
or the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to have access to and to make copy 
of records as authorized by section 10 of this 
Act or to refuse to permit entry, or inspec- 
tion, or the taking of samples as authorized 
by such section; 

“(3) for any person to give a guaranty or 
undertaking provided for in section 12(f) of 
this Act which is false in any particular, ex- 
cept that a person who receives and relies 
upon & guaranty authorized under such sec- 
tion may give a guaranty to the same effect, 
which guaranty shall contain in addition to 
his own name and address the name and 
address of the person residing in the United 
States from whom he received the guaranty 
or undertaking; and 

“(4) for any person to use for his own 
advantage or to reveal, other than to the Ad- 
ministrator, or to officers and employees of 
the Agency or of other Federal agencies, or 
to the Congress of the United States, or to 
the courts in response to a subpena, or to 
physicians when necessary to the treatment 
of patients, or in emergencies to pharmacists 
and other qualified persons when necessary 
for use in the preparation of antidotes, the 
formula or formulations acquired by author- 
ity of section 5 of this Act if the Admin- 
istrator has determined that such informa- 
tion constitutes a trade secret not protected 
by patent or other safeguard. 


“REGISTRATION 


“Sec. 5. (a) Every pesticide and device 
which is distributed, sold, or offered for sale 
in any State or possession of the United 
States, or which is shipped or delivered for 
shipment in any State or possession of the 
United States, or which is received from any 
foreign country, shall be registered with the 
Administrator in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act. Such registration shall 
specify the pests or plants for which the 
pesticide or device is intended for use and 
the conditions for such use. Any pesticide 
which has the same formula as another pes- 
ticide, both of which are manufactured by 
the same person, the labeling of which con- 
tains the same claims, and the labels of which 
bear a designation identifying both as the 
same pesticide may be registered as a single 
pesticide. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, registration shall not be 
required in the case of a pesticide or device 
shipped from one plant to another plant op- 
erated by the same person and used solely 
at such plant as a constituent part to make 
a pesticide or device which is registered under 
this Act. 

“(b) An applicant for registration of a pes- 
ticide or device shall file with the Adminis- 
trator a statement including— 

"(1) the mame and address of the appli- 
cant for registration and the name and ad- 
dress of the person whose name will appéar 
on ‘the label, if other than the applicant for 
registration; 

“(2) the established name, the brand name, 
and trademark of the pesticide or device to 
be registered; 

“(3). the correct name and percentage of 
each active ingredient in the pesticide and 
the total percentage of inert ingredients con- 
tained in the pesticide; 

“(4) the size or sizes of the containers in 
which’ the pesticide is proposed to be sold; 

“(5) a complete copy of the labeling which 
the applicant proposes to attach to con- 
tainers of the pesticide or device and a state- 
ment of all claims to be made for it, in- 
cluding directions for the use; 
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“(6) the specific pests or plants for which 
the pesticide or device is proposed for use and 
the proposed conditions for its use; and 

“(7) if requested by the Administrator, a 
full description of the tests made and the 
results thereof upon which the claims are 
based. The Administrator or the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may, if 
either deems it necessary for the effective 
administration of this Act, require the sub- 
mission of the complete formula and formu- 
lation of the pesticide or device. 

“(c) A copy of each application for reg- 
istration and renewal submitted to the Ad- 
ministrator under this section shall be sent 
by the Administrator to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for their information. 

“(d)(1) The Administrator shall refuse 
to register or shall cancel the registration of 
any pesticide or device when he determines 
that the pesticide or device is not such as 
to warrant the proposed or existing claims 
for it, or if the pesticide or device and its 
labeling and other material required to be 
submitted do not comply with the pro- 
visions of this Act, or if— 

“(A) it is of little or no value for the 
purpose for which it is intended; 

“(B) any false or misleading statement is 
made or implied by the applicant or regis- 
trant, or by his agent, elther verbally or in 
writing, or in the form of any advertising 
literature; or 

“(C) it is manufactured by any person 
who has repeatedly violated any of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

“(2) The Administrator shall refuse to 
register or shall cancel the registration of 
any pesticide or device when he determines, 
or when he receives a written notification 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that the Secretary has deter- 
mined, that the registration of a pesticide 
or device should be refused or canceled on 
the basis that such registration does not 
comply with the provisions of this Act. The 
Administrator shall refuse to register or 
shall cancel the registration of any pesticide 
or device unless he determines, and receives 
written notification from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
Secretary has determined, from the testing 
conducted pursuant to the provisions of 
section 8 of this Act, or from other informa- 
tion, that the benefits from the use of such 
pesticide or device are substantially greater 
than the potential detriments to the public 
health, safety, and welfare or to the environ- 
ment. In making this determination, the 
Administrator and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall consider at 
least the following criteria— 

“(A) the specificity of the pesticide and 
the nature and extent of harm done to non- 
target organisms or plants; 

“(B) the persistence and mobility of the 
pesticide or its byproducts and their in- 
corporation into nontarget organisms and 
plants; 

“(C) the toxic, carcinogenic, mutagenic, 
teratogenic, and other health effects of the 
pesticide or its byproducts; 

“(D) the adequacy of the knowledge of its 
effects on the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare and the environment; and 

“(E) the availability of safe and effective 
biological and nonchemical alternative 
means of controlling the pests specified in 
the registration or registration application. 

“(3) The Administrator, with the cooper- 
ation of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
shall develop an orderly program for the 
continuous evaluation of all registered pesti- 
cides and devices, including the compilation 
and publication of annual statistics on the 
production, sale, and use of pesticides and 
devices. 

“(e) The Administrator shall immediately 
suspend the registration of any pesticide 
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or device after notice to the registrant and 
pending a hearing and final decision pur- 
suant to subsection (h) of this section if he 
determines, or receives a written notification 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the Secretary has determined, 
that the use or continued use of such pesti- 
cide or device constitutes a serious actual 
hazard to the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare, or to the environment, or constitutes a 
serious potential hazard to the public health, 
safety, and welfare, or to the environment, 
which may become a serious actual hazard 
prior to the time normally required to carry 
out the cancellation procedures under sub- 
section (h) of this section. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, whenever the Administrator 
or the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has reason to believe that any pesti- 
cide or device or its labeling or other mate- 
rial required to be submitted does not com- 
ply with the provisions of this Act and that 
the use of the product in accordance with 
the labeling accepted in connection with its 
registration may present a serious actual 
hazard to the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare, or to the environment, or constitutes 
a serious potential hazard to the public 
health, safety, and welfare, or to the environ- 
ment, which may become a serious actual 
hazard prior to the time normally required to 
carry out the cancellation procedures under 
subsection (h) of this section, but the in- 
formation then available is insufficient for 
a definite determination as to the existence, 
nature, and potential of any hazard involved, 
the Administrator shall give notice of such 
belief and the basis therefor to the registrant 
and afford the registrant a period of not 
more than seyen days to submit his views 
on the matter informally. The Administrator 
shall submit to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a copy of any views re- 
ceived from the registrant. After considera- 
tion of such views and all other pertinent 
information then available, the Administra- 
tor shall promptly order a preliminary sus- 
pension of the registration effective immedi- 
ately, if he determines, or if he receives a 
written notification from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that the Sec- 
retary has determined, that such action is 
necessary in order to afford an opportunity 
to acquire and analyze information and data 
essential for a definite determination as to 
the existence, nature, and potential of any 
hazard which may be involved, After such 
analysis, but not later than ninety days after 
the effective date of such preliminary suspen- 
sion, the Administrator shall— 

“(1) by order suspend the registration in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(e) of this section if he or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare finds that 
such action is necessary to prevent a serious 
actual hazard to the public health, safety, 
and welfare, or to the environment, or a seri- 
ous potential hazard to the public health, 
safety, and welfare or to the environment, 
which may become a serious actual hazard 
prior to the time normally required to carry 
out the cancellation procedures under sub- 
section (h) of this section; or 

“(2). institute action in accordance with 
subsection (d) of this section for the can- 
cellation of such registration if it appears to 
the Administrator or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that the pesticide or 
device or its labeling or other material re- 
quired to be submitted does. not comply with 
the provisions of this Act and the Adminis- 
trator or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare finds that a serious actual haz- 
ard to the public health, safety, and welfare, 
or to the environment, or a serious potential 
hazard to the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare, or to the environment, is not involved; 
or 


“(3) issue an order terminating the pre- 
liminary suspension, 
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Any action or failure to act under this sub- 
section shall not preclude any subsequent 
action under this section with regard to the 
registration of any pesticide or device. 

“(g) If any applicant for registration of 
& pesticide or device has complied with the 
requirements of subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section, and the pesticide or device is 
not prohibited on any of the grounds set 
forth in subsections (d), (e), and (f) of this 
section, the Administrator shall register as 
soon as practicable the pesticide or device 
sought to be registered and shall assign a 
registration number to the pesticide or de- 
vice, as the case may be. Such registration 
shall specify the pests for which the pesti- 
cide or device is intended for use, the size 
or. sizes and nature of the container in 
which the pesticide may be sold, and the 
conditions for its use, including whether the 
pesticide or device must only be used by an 
approved pest control operator pursuant to 
subsection (k) of this section or whether the 
pesticide or device may be purchased and 
used only upon the issuance of a certificate 
pursuant to section 9 of this Act. Each reg- 
istration shall be good for four years, unless 
a determination is made pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d), (e), or (f) of this section that such 
registration should be canceled or suspended. 
When a registration expires at the end of 
a four year period, it may be renewed after 
application in the manner provided for reg- 
istration in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, If a registration renewal is objected 
to and challenged by any person, the Ad- 
ministrator shall hold a public hearing on 
the renewal application if he determines that 
there is new information or evidence avail- 
able pertaining to the registration that has 
not been previously considered, 

“(h) Whenever the Administrator refuses 
registration of a pesticide or device or can- 
cels the registration for any pesticide or 
device, he shall notify the applicant for reg- 
istration or the registrant of his action and 
the reasons therefor, Whenever an applica- 
tion for registration is refused, the applicant, 
within thirty days after service of notice of 
such refusal, may file objections and request 
a hearing in accordance with this subsection. 
A cancellation of registration shall be effec- 
tive thirty days after service of the fore- 
going notice unless within such time the 
registrant makes the necessary corrections 
prescribed by the Administrator, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or files objections to the 
cancellation and requests a hearing. Within 
sixty days of the receipt of such request 
for a hearing the Administrator shall grant 
a hearing on the record to the applicant. At 
such hearing, which shall be conducted as 
expeditiously as possible, the Administrator 
shall afford any interested party the oppor- 
tunity to present testimony or evidence di- 
rectly relating to the proposed action of 
the Administrator. As soon as practicable 
after completion of the hearing, but not 
later than sixty days, the Administrator, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, shall issue 
an order granting, denying, or canceling 
the registration, as appropriate, or requiring 
modification of the claims, the labeling, or 
other material relating to the pesticide or 
device. 

“(1) In a case of actual controversy as to 
the validity of any official action taken under 
this section, any person who will be adversely 
affected by such action may obtain judicial 
review by filing in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the circuit wherein such person 
resides or has his principal place of business, 
or in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, within 
sixty days after the of such action, a 
petition praying that the action be set aside 
in whole or in part. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Administrator or any offi- 
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cer designated by him for that purpose, and 
thereupon the Administrator shall file in the 
court the record on which he based his ac- 
tion, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition the Court shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to affirm or set aside the action com- 
plained of in whole or in part. The findings 
of the Administrator and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with respect 
to questions of fact, shall be sustained if 
supported by substantial evidence when con- 
sidered on the record as a whole. If applica- 
tion is made to the court for leave to adduce 
additional evidence, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before the 
Administrator, and to be adduced upon the 
hearing in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem 
proper, if such evidence is material and there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceedings below. 
The Administrator, with the concurrence cf 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may modify his findings as to the facts 
and action taken by reason of the additional 
evidence so taken, and shall file with the 
court such modified findings and action. The 
Judgment of the Court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any order under 
this section shall be final, subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 18, United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
this section shall not, unless specifically or- 
dered by the Court to the contrary, operate 
as @ stay of an order. 

“(j) Any person who on the effective date 
of the Act enacting this subsection operated 
any establishment in any State or Possession 
of the United States and such establishment 
was engaged in the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, propagation, compounding, or process- 
ing of any pesticide or device subject to this 
Act shall, within one hundred and eighty 
days after such date, apply to the Admin- 
istrator for a new registration, pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act, of any pesticide 
or device manufactured, prepared, propa- 
gated, compounded, or processed in such 
establishment, giving his name and the ad- 
dress of each such establishment operated 
by him and other information required for 
the registration under this Act for any pesti- 
cide or device. The Administrator shall either 
grant or reject any application for new regis- 
trations required under this subsection as 
soon as practicable after the receipt of such 
application. Any registration issued prior to 
the effective date of the Act enacting this 
subsection shall become inoperative upon the 
registration or rejection of a registration ap- 
plication made under the provisions of this 
Act after such date or after one hundred and 
eighty days after such date if a new regis- 
tration has not been applied for. Any person 
who proposes to begin operation of any such 
establishment after such date shall, at least 
thirty days prior to beginning such opera- 
tion, similarly apply for registration with the 
Administrator, Each establishment will be 
assigned an establishment number by the 
Administrator at the time of registration of 
the pesticide or device manufactured, pre- 
pared, propagated, compounded, or processed 
by it 


“(k) Whenever the Administrator deter- 
mines, or whenever the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare determines and noti- 
fies the Administrator in writing that the use 
of any pesticide or device by a person other 
than an approved pest control operator would 
constitute a serious actual hazard or a seri- 
ous potential hazard to the public health, 
safety, and welfare, or to the environment, 
the Administrator shall issue an. appropriate 
order prohibiting the use of such pesticide or 
device except by an approved pest control 
operator. No person other than an approved 
pest control operator shall use any pesticide 
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or device with respect to which such an order 
has been issued, No approved pest control 
operator shall use any pesticide or device 
required to be registered under this Act un- 
less such product is so registered, and no 
approved pest control operator shall use any 
registered pesticide or device except in ac- 
cordance with the labeling accepted in con- 
nection with the registration. As used in this 
subsection, the term ‘approved pest control 
operator’ means any person who uses any 
pesticide or device for any use specified in 
section 3(1) of this Act and who— 

“(1) has been issued a license by a State 
or possession of the United States on the 
basis of a demonstration of his competence 
in the use and other handling and knowledge 
of the toxicity and antidotes of the pesticide 
or device involved, according to standards 
approved or prescribed by the Administrator 
as hereinafter provided, or 

(2) is employed by a Federal, State, or 
local governmental agency in pest control 
programs or is engaged in research concern- 
ing, or development, evaluation, or use of, 
pesticides or devices and meets such stand- 
ards as the Administrator shall approve or 
prescribe to assure that such person has sufi- 
cient competence in the handling and cnowl- 
edge of the toxicity and antidotes of such 
pesticide or device to avoid any hazard to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the public or 
to the environment. 


The Administrator shall promulgate regula- 
tion establishing minimum standards which 
approved pest control operators must meet, 


“PUBLIC NOTICE OF APPLICATIONS FOR REGISTRA- 
TION AND REGISTRATION APPROVALS 


“Src. 6. (a) Upon receipt of an application 
for registration ‘or registration renewal for a 
pesticide or device the Administrator shall 
publish a notice of the receipt of such appli- 
cation in the Federal Register. Such notice 
shall contain the following information: 

“(1) the name and address of the appli- 
cant for registration or renewal and the name 
and address of the person whose name will 
appear on the label, if other than the appli- 
cant for registration or renewal; 

“(2) the brand name and the trademark 
of the pesticide or device to be registered; 

“(3) in the case of a pesticide, the correct 
name and percentage of all active ingredients 
contained in it, and the total percentage of 
inert ingredients contained in it; 

“(4) & copy of the label and other instruc- 
tions which the applicant proposes to attach 
to the containers of the pesticide or device; 
and 

“(5) the purposes for which the pesticide 
or device should and should not be used. 
The formula or formulation shall not be in- 
cluded in the notice if the Administrator de- 
termines that such information would con- 
stitute a trade secret not protected by patent 
or other safeguard. 

“(b) Upon registration or registration re- 
newal for a pesticide or device the Admin- 
istrator shall publish a notice thereof in the 
Federal Register. Such notice shall contain 
the name and address of the registrant, the 
established name, the brand name and trade- 
mark of the pesticide or device registered or 
for which a registration was renewed, and 
any changes in the registration from that 
set forth in the application. 

“(c) The Administrator shall maintain 
records of all information received or de- 
veloped in the administration of this Act. 
He shall retain such records of all pesticides 
and devices at least three years after the 
cancellation, suspension, or expiration of the 
registration of such pesticides and devices, 
except that the Administrator shall retain 
permanently any information which he be- 
lieves is of special value in the administra- 
tion of the Act. 

“(d) Upon request of any interested party, 
the Administrator shall. make available all 
records maintained in the administration of 
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this Act; except that the formula or formula- 
tion of pesticides or devices shall not be made 
available if the Administrator determines 
that such formula or formulation constitutes 
a trade secret not protected by patent or 
other safeguard. 
“LABELING 

“Sec. 7. (a) The registrant of any pesticide 
or device shall attach to each separate lot, 
and each separate, finished, sealed, or closed 
container or package of pesticide or device 
which he intends to sell or distribute a 
plainly printed label, that states all of the 
following: 

“(1) the established name, brand name, 
and trademark, if any, under which the 
pesticide or device is sold; 

(2) the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, importer, or vendor holding the 
registration for such pesticide or device; 

“(8) the net weight or measure of the 
content in the case of a pesticide; 

“(4) the purposes for which the pesticide 
or device is registered to be used, and the 
purposes for which the pesticide or device 
under its registration may not be used; 

“(5) the precautions to be taken to avoid 
accident, injury or damage; 

“(6) the symptoms of poisoning which 
may be caused by the pesticide; 

“(7) the first aid remedies to apply if 
personal injury occurs; and 

“(8) when required by regulations of the 
Administrator to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, the registration number assigned to 
the pesticide or device under section 5(g) of 
this Act, and the number assigned to each 
establishment under section 5(j) of this 
Act in which the pesticide or device was 
manufactured, prepared, propagated, com- 
pounded, or processed. 


The Administration may permit reasonable 
variations from the labeling requirements 
prescribed herein that are not ‘inconsistent 
with the protection of public health, safety, 
and welfare, or harmful to the environment. 

“(b) No pesticide which contains any sub- 
stance or substances in quantities highly 
toxic to man, determined as provided in 
section 8 of this Act, unless the label of 
such pesticide shall bear, in addition to any 
other matter required by this Act— 

“(1) the skull and crossbones; 

(2) the word ‘poison’ prominently (in 
red) on a background of distinctly con- 
trasting color; and 

“(3) a statement of an antidote for the 
pesticide. 

“TESTING 


“Segc.8. (a) The Administrator shall be 
responsible for conducting all tests on pes- 
ticides and devices submitted to him for reg- 
istration under this Act for the purpose of 
determining whether or not such pesticide or 
device should be approved for registration, 
and shall be responsible for conducting tests 
on pesticides and devices which have previ- 
ously been registered under this Act in order 
to determine whether or not approval of such 
pesticides or devices should be cancelled or 
suspended pursuant to subsections (d), (6), 
or (f) of section 5 of this Act. 

“(b) Whenever the Administrator receives 
an application from any person for registra- 
tion of a pesticide or device pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, he shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable provide for the necessary testing of 
such pesticide or device either by the Agency, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or by any qualified individual, orga- 
nization, or institution which the Adminis- 
trator may engage to conduct such testing. 
It shall be the responsibility of the Adminis- 
trator to insure that the testing of any pes- 
ticide or device is conducted by experts quali- 
fled by scientific and experience to 
test pesticides and devices for their toxicity, 

, and the potential or real hazards 
they may present to vegetation, animals, the 
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public health, safety, and welfare, and to the 
environment. 

“(c) Whenever a pesticide or device has 
been submitted to the Administrator by any 
applicant for the registration of such pes- 
ticide or device, the applicant shall make 
available to the Administrator such amounts 
of the pesticide or numbers of the devices as 
the Administrator determines is necessary 
for the adequate testing of such pesticide 
or device. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the Administrator is author- 
ized, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to permit the shipment of 
any unregistered pesticide or device for test- 
ing under this section. 

“(d) The Administrator is authorized with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and after opportunity 
for a hearing— 

“(1) to determine pesticides and quantities 
of substances contained in pesticides, which 
are highly toxic to man; and 

“(2) to determine standards of coloring or 
discoloring for pesticides, and to subject pes- 
ticides to the requirements of section 4 (a) 
(4) of this Act. 


“CERTIFICATES FOR PURCHASE AND USE 


“Sec. 9. (a) If the Administrator deter- 
mines, or if he receives a written notification 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the Secretary has determined, 
on the basis of all information available to 
him, that it is necessary for the protection 
of the public health, Safety, and welfare or 
the environment that the purchase and use 
of any particular pesticide should be pro- 
hibited except under special circumstances, 
the Administrator shall issue a regulation 
prohibiting the purchase and use of such 
pesticide except on the issuance of a certifi- 
cate for the sale or other transfer and use 
of such pesticide in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(b) Any person who wishes to obtain for 
use a pesticide subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section shall contact 
an authorized agent and request a certifi- 
cate authorizing the purchase and use of 
such pesticide, Any authorized agent, upon 
receiving a request orally or in writing from 
any person for a certificate to purchase and 
use such pesticide, shall, as soon as practica- 
ble, determine the purpose for which such 
pesticide is to be used and, in every case 
possible, visit the place where, such pesticide 
is to be used. If he determines that the use 
of the pesticide requested is not inconsistent 
with protection of the public health, safety, 
and welfare, or of the environment, he shall 
issue a certificate authorizing the purchase 
of the pesticide to the person who made the 
request therefor and prescribing the man- 
ner in which the pesticide may be used, In 
issuing a certificate for the purchase and use 
of a pesticide to any person under this sec- 
tion, the authorized agent shall consider the 
overall pest or plant control problem of the 
area in which he is authorized to issue cer- 
tificates and shall review the possibility for 
area-wide control of such pests by biological 
and nonchemical means, taking into account 
the need to limit the amount of chemicals 
introduced into the environment. 

“(c) Any certificate issued under this sec- 
tion shall indicate thereon the specific pesti- 
cide authorized to be purchased, the maxi- 
mum amount of such pesticide which may 
be purchased, and the manner in which the 
pesticide may be used. 

“(d) No dealer shall sell or otherwise 
transfer to any person any pesticide subject 
to the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section unless he has received a certificate 
issued by an authorized agent in such form 
as may be prescribed by the Administrator. 

“(e) The requirements of this section shall 
not apply to any broker, wholesaler, or other. 
person engaged In the business of purchasing 
or selling pesticides in bulk quantities and 
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who does not sell at the wholesale or retail 
level to consumers intending to use such 
pesticides, 

“(f) The Administrator shall issue regula- 
tions for the administration of this section. 

“(g) As used in this section (1) the term 
‘dealer’ means any person engaged in the 
business of selling pesticides to consumers 
intending to use such pesticides; and (2) the 
term ‘authorized agent’ means any person 
authorized by the Administrator to issue cer- 
tificates for the purchase of pesticides. The 
Administrator shall utilize as authorized 
agents only persons qualified by education, 
training, or experience to carry out the duties 
imposed on them under this section. The 
Administrator shall, to the maximum extent 
practicable, utilize county agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as authorized 
agents, 

“RECORDS 


“Sec. 10, (a) Every establishment in which 
any pesticide or device registered under this 
Act is manufactured, prepared, propagated, 
compounded, or processed and every distrib- 
utor, carrier, and dealer (as defined in sec- 
tion 9(g) of this Act) shall be required to 
keep such records relating to pesticides and 
devices as the Administrator may determine 
appropriate for the effective administration 
of this Act. Such records shall be main- 
tained in such manner as the Administrator 
shall prescribe by regulation. 

“(b) For the purpose of enforcing the pro- 
visions of this Act, any manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, carrier, dealer, or any other person 
who sells or offers for sale, delivers or Offers 
for delivery, or receives or holds any pesti- 
cide or device subject to such provisions, 
shall, upon request of any employee of the 
Agency or of any employee of any other Fed- 
eral agency or any State or possession of the 
United States or political subdivision thereof, 
duly designated by the Administrator, fur- 
nish or permit such person at all reasonable 
times to have access to, and to copy all 
records showing the delivery, movement, or 
holding of such pesticide or device, includ- 
ing the quantity, the date of shipment and 
receipt, and the name of the consignor and 
the consignee; and in the event of the in- 
ability of any person to produce records 
containing such information, all other rec- 
ords and information relating to such deliv- 
ery, movement, or holding of the pesticide or 
device shall be made available for inspection 
and copying. 

“(c) For the purposes of enforcing the 
provisions of this Act any individual duly 
designated by the Administrator, upon pre- 
senting appropriate credentials to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge, is authorized— 

“(1) to enter, at reasonable times, any 
factory, warehouse, or other establishment 
in which there is reason to believe any 
pesticide or device is manufactured, pre- 
pared, propagated, compounded, processed, 
or held for distribution or sale in any State 
or possession of the United States or in 
interstate or foreign commerce,.or is held 
after such distribution or sale, and to enter 
any meone sin tenet which there is 
reason. eve used to transport 
or hold any pesticide or device; and 

“(2) to inspect, and obtain samples of, 
any such pesticides or devices, whether pack- 
aged or unpackaged, and samples of any 
containers or labeling for such pesticides or 
devices. 


Each such inspection shall. be commenced 
and completed with reasonable promptness. 
If the duly designated individual obtains 
any samples, prior to leaving the premises, 
he shall give to the owner, operator, or agent 
in charge a receipt describing the samples 
obtained, 

“(d) Physicians and other heaith care 
personnel treating cases of pesticide related 
injuries. or illnesses shall file monthly re- 
ports to the Administrator including at least 
the following information— 
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“(1) the names and addresses of the in- 
jured parties; 

“(2) the circumstances of the injury in- 
cluding the brand name of the pesticide; 

“(3) the nature and extent of the injury; 
and 

“(4) the treatment given. 
The Administrator shall keep a current tab- 
ulation of the reported cases and shall make 
these files available upon request to the 
public. 

“RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“Sec, 11. (a) The Administrator, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, is authorized to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act after public notice and 
opportunity for public hearing thereon. 

“(b) In order to protect children and 
adults from serious injury or illness result- 
ing from accidental ingestion or contact 
with pesticides or devices regulated by this 
Act and to accomplish the other purposes of 
this Act, the Administrator shall establish 
standards with respect to the package, other 
container, or wrapping in which a pesticide 
or device is enclosed for use or consumption. 

“(c) The district courts of the United 
States are vested with jurisdiction specifical- 
ly to enforce and to prevent and restrain vio- 
lations of this Act. 

“(d) The Administrator shall, by publica- 
tion in such manner as he may prescribe, 
give public notice of all judgments entered 
in actions instituted under the authority of 
this Act. 

“(e) The Administrator and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are au- 
thorized to cooperate with any other depart- 
ment and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and with the official agriculture, pub- 
lic health, and other regulatory agencies of 
any State or possession of the United States, 
or any political subdivision thereof, in car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act and in 
securing uniformity of regulations. 


“PENALTIES 

“Sec. 12. (a) Any person violating section 
5(k) of this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, upon conviction be fined 
not more than $5,000. 

“(b) Any person violating any provision 
other than sections 4(c) (4) or 5(k) of this 
Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $2,500 for the first offense and upon 
conviction for each subsequent offense, be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment, Any offense committed 
more than five years after the last previous 
conviction shall be considered a first offense. 
No pesticide or device the registration of 
which has been terminated may again. be 
registered unless the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determine that such pesticide or device, its 
labeling, and other material required to be 
submitted comply with all the requirements 
of this Act. 

“(c) Any person violating any provision 
of this Act shall be subject to a civil pen- 
alty of not more than $1,000 for each such 
violation, Violations of this Act shall be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for appropri- 
ate action to recover such penalty in a civil 
suit brought in the name of the United 
States. 

“(dy Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this‘section, any person who uses or re- 
veals, except as authorized by this Act, any 
formula or formulation acquired under the 
authority of section 5 of this Act, shall be 
fined not more’ than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment, if the Administrator has 
determined that such information con- 
stitutes a trade secret not protected by patent 
or other safeguard. > 
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“(e) When construing and enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any Officer, agent, or other person 
acting for or employed by any person shall 
in every case also be deemed to be the act, 
omission, or failure of such person as well as 
that of such officer, agent, or other person 
acting for or employed by such person. 

“(f) The penalties provided for a violation 
of section 4 of this Act shall not apply to— 

“(1) any person who obtained a guaranty 
signed by, and containing the name and ad- 
dress of, the registrant or person residing in 
the United States from whom such person 
purchased and received in good faith any 
pesticide or device in the same unbroken 
package, to the effect that such pesticide 
or device was lawfully registered at the time 
of sale and delivery to him, and that it com- 
plies with the requirements of this Act. In 
such case the guarantor shall be subject to 
the penalties which would otherwise attach 
to the person holding the guaranty under the 
provisions of this Act; 

“(2) any carrier while lawfully engaged 
in transporting a pesticide or device if such 
carrier upon request by any person duly des- 
ignated by the Administrator or the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare per- 
mits such person to copy all records of such 
carrier relating to the movement of such 
pesticide or device; 

“(3) to the manufacturer or shipper of a 
pesticide or device for experimental use only 
by or under the supervision of any Federal 
or State agency authorized by law to conduct 
research in the field of pesticides or devices; 
or by others if a permit has been obtained 
before shipment in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to this Act. 


“STOP SALE AND SEIZURE 


“Sec. 13. (a) Whenever the registration of 
a pesticide or device is canceled or suspended 
pursuant to the provisions of section 5 of 
this Act and such pesticide or device is found 
by the Administrator upon the premises or 
in any means of conveyance where it is held 
for purposes of, or during or after, distribu- 
tion or sale and there is reason to believe that 
such pesticide or device is in violation of 
any of the provisions of this Act, or that 
such pesticide or device has been or is in- 
tended to be, distributed, sold, or used in 
violation of any such provision, the Admin- 
istrator shall issue a written or printed stop 
sale, use, or removal order to the owner or 
custodian thereof, and after receipt of such 
order the owner or custodian shall not sell, 
use, or remove the pesticide or device de- 
scribed in the order until the provisions of 
this Act have been complied with and such 
pesticide or device is released in writing by 
the Administrator or by order of a proper 
court. 

“(b) Any pesticide or device that is being 
transported in any State or possession of the 
United States or, having been transported, 
remains unsold or in original unbroken pack- 
ages, or any pesticide or device that is sold 
or offered for sale in any State or possession 
of the United States or any pesticide or de- 
vice that is imported from a foreign country, 
shall be liable to be proceeded against in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district where it is found and seized for con- 
fiscation by a process of libel for condemna- 
tion— 

(1) in the case of a pesticide— 

“(A) if it is adulterated or misbranded; 

“(B) if it has not been registered pursuant 
to the provisions of section 5 of this Act; 

“(C) if it fails to bear on its label the in- 
formation required by this Act; 

“(D) if any of the claims made for it or 
any of the directions for its use differ in sub- 
stance from the representations made in 
connection with its registration, or; 

“(E) if it otherwise fails to conform with 
the provisions of or the regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to this Act; 
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“(2) in the case of a device, if it is mis- 
branded or otherwise fails to conform to the 
provisions of or regulations promulgated 
pursuant tothis Act. 

“(c) If any pesticide or device is con- 
demned it shall, after entry of the decree, 
be disposed of by destruction or sale as the 
court may direct and the proceeds, if sold, 
less the legal costs, shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, but the pesti- 
cide or device shall not be sold contrary to 
the provisions of this Act or of the laws of 
the jurisdiction in which it is sold. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, upon payment of 
the costs of the libel proceedings and the 
execution and delivery of a good and sufi- 
cient bond conditioned upon the pesticide 
or device not being sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of contrary to the provisions of this 
Act or the laws of any State or possession 
of the United States in which sold, the court 
may direct that the pesticide or device be 
delivered to the owner thereof. The proceed- 
ings of such libel cases shall conform, as 
near as may be, to the proceedings in ad- 
miralty, except that either party may de- 
mand trial by jury of any issue of fact joined 
in any case, and all such proceedings shall 
be at the suit of and in the name of the 
United States. 

“(d) When a decree of condemnation is 
entered against any pesticide or device, court 
costs and fees, storage, and other proper ex- 
penses shall be awarded against the person, 
if any, intervening as claimant of the pesti- 
cide or device. 

“INJUNCTIVE PROCEEDINGS 

“Sec. 14. (a) The Administrator or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall be empowered to commence civil 
actions to enjoin violations of this Act. 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
351 of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to notice to the opposite party, the district 
courts of the United States and the United 
States courts of the possessions of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this Act. 

“(c) In the case of any violation of an 
injunction or restraining order issued under 
this section, which also constitutes a viola- 
tion of this Act, trial shall be by the court, 
or upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 

“PRIVATE REMEDIES 

“Sec. 16. (a) Any person or group of per- 
sons who alleges injury or alleges that the 
environment has been substantially harmed 
as a result of a violation of this Act, or any 
person or group of persons who alleges that 
it will suffer irreparable injury or that the 
environment will suffer irreparable harm in 
any case of a threatened violation of this Act 
may file, in the district court of the United 
States, or in the United States courts for 
possessions of the United States, for the dis- 
trict or area, as the case may be, wherein 
the injured party resides or wherein the in- 
jury or harm will occur, a civil suit for dam- 
ages or for injunctive relief, or both, as ap- 
propriate, against the pérson or persons re- 
sponsible for such violation or threatened 
violation, 

“(b) (1) The District courts of the United 
States shall have original jurisdiction, re- 
gardless of the amount in controversy or the 
citizenship of the parties, to enforce, or to 
require the enforcement of, provisions of 
this Act and the regulations issued there- 
under. Civil actions for such enforcement, 
or to require such enforcement, may be 
brought by one or more persons, (A) against 
any person, including, but not limited to, a 
governmental instrumentality or agency, 
where there is alleged a violation by such 
person of any such provision or regulation, 
or (B) against the Administrator where 
there is alleged a failure of the Administra- 
tor to enforce the provisions of this Act and 
the regulations issued thereunder. In any 
such action the court may grant such relief, 
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temporary or permanent, as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect such provisions or 
regulations. Nothing in this section shall 
affect the rights of such persons as a class 
or as individuals under any other law to seek 
enforcement of such provisions or regula- 
tions or any other relief. 

“(2) Prior to instituting any suit under 
this subsection, such person or persons shall, 
by certified or registered mail or personal 
service, notify the Administrator, or an au- 
thorized representative of the Administra- 
tor, of the alleged basis for the suit. No such 
suit shall be filed unless such person or per- 
sons shall have afforded the Administrator 
at least thirty days from the receipt of such 
notice to institute appropriate enforcement 
proceedings under this Act. 

“(3) The court, in issuing any order 
brought pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section may award costs of litigation, in- 
cluding reasonable attorney and expert wit- 
ness fees whenever the court determines such 
action is in the public interest. 


“IMPORTS 


“Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall notify the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the arrival of all pesticides or devices of- 
fered for importation into the United tSates 
and shall, upon the request of either such 
official, deliver to the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
samples of any such pesticide or device. 

“(b) If the Administrator or the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds 
from the examination of a sample that it is 
adulterated, or misbranded, or otherwise vio- 
lates any provision of this Act, or is other- 
wise dangerous to the health, safety, or wel- 
fare of the people of the United States or to 
the onyironment of the United States, or is 
of a kind forbidden entry into or forbidden 
to be sold or restricted in sale in the coun- 
try in which it is made or from which it is 
exported, the pesticide or device may be re- 
fused admission, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall refuse delivery to the con- 
signee and shall under such regulations as 
he may prescribe cause the destruction of 
any goods refused delivery which have not 
been exported by the consignee within 90 
days from the date of notice of such refusal. 
The Administrator shall give notice to the 
consignee or owner of any pesticide or de- 
vice which is refused admission into the 
United States giving the reasons for such 
refusal; and the consignee or owner of such 
pesticide or device shall be given the right 
to present testimony before the Administra- 
tor regarding such refusal. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deliver to the 
consignee such goods pending examination 
and decision in the matter on execution of a 
penal bond for the amount of the full in- 
voice value of such goods, together with the 
duty thereon, and on refusal to return such 
goods for any cause to the custody of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when demanded, 
for the purpose of excluding such goods 
from the United States, or for any other pur- 
pose, said consignee shall forfeit the full 
amount of the bond. All charges for stor- 
age, cartage, and labor on goods which are 
refused admission or delivery shall be paid 
by the owner or consignee, and in default 
of such payment shall constitute a lien 
against any future * * +. 


“USE OF PESTICIDES OR DEVICES BY FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

“S=s. 17. No departemnt or agency of the 
Federal Government shall use or recommend 
for use any pesticide or device in any State 
contrary to or in violation of the laws and 
regulations of such State regulating the use 
of pesticides and devices within such State. 
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“NATIONAL PESTICIDE RESEARCH AND CONTROL 
TRUST FUND 


“Sec. 18. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the National Pesticide 
Research and Control Trust Fund. The trust 
fund shall consist of such amounts as are 
appropriated to it by pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the trust fund from time to 
time amounts equivalent to 100 per centum 
of the assessments received in the Treasury 
under the provisions of this section. The 
amounts appropriated pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be transferred at least monthly 
from the general fund of the Treasury to the 
trust fund on the basis of estimates by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the amounts 
received in the Treasury under the provisions 
of this section of this Act. Proper adjust- 
ments at the end of each fiscal year shall 
be made in the amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent prior estimates in each 
year were in excess of or less than the 
amounts required to be transferred. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to hold the trust fund, and, 
after consultation with the Administrator, 
to report to the Congress not later than the 
ist day of March of each year on the financial 
condition and the results of the operations 
of the trust fund during the preceding fiscal 
year and on the projected financial condi- 
tion and operations during each fiscal year 
thereafter. Such report shall be printed as a 
House document of the session of the Con- 
gress during which the report is made. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to invest such portion of the trust 
fund as is not, in his judgment, required 
to meet current withdrawals. Such invest- 
ments may be made only in interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States or in obli- 
gations guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by the United States. For such pur- 
pose such obligations may be acquired (1) 
on original issue at par, or (2) by purchase 
of outstanding obligations at the market 
price, The purposes for which obligations of 
the United States may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are 
hereby extended to authorize the issuance 
at par of special obligations exclusively to 
the trust fund. Such special obligations shall 
bear interest at a rate equal to the average 
rate of interest, computed as to the end of 
the calendar month next preceding the date 
of such issues, borne by all marketable in- 
terest-high bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public 
debt; except that where such average rate is 
not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum, 
the rate of interest of such special obliga- 
tions shall be the multiple of one-eighth 
of 1 per centum next lower than such ayer- 
age rate. Such special obligations shall be 
issued only if the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that the purchase of other in- 
terest-high bearing obligations of the United 
States, or of obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States on original issue or at the market 
price, is not in the public interest. Any 
obligation acquired by the trust fund (ex- 
cept. special obligations issued exclusively 
to the trust fund) may be sold by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at the market price, 
and such special obligations may be re- 
deemed at par plus accrued interest. The in- 
terest on, and the proceeds from the sale or 
redemption of, any obligations ‘held in the 
trust fund shall be credited to and form a 
part of the trust fund. 

“(d) Amounts in the trust fund shall be 
available, as provided by appropriation Acts, 
only to enable the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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“(e) In order to provide funds for the 
trust fund, each manufacturer of pesticides 
or devices in the United States, and each 
importer of pesticides or devices into the 
United States, shall pay an assessment to the 
United States based on his wholesale selling 
price in the United States for each pesticide 
or each device sold by such manufacturer or 
importer according to a schedule established 
by the Administrator. 

“(f) Assessments payable under subsection 
(e) shall, except as provided in subsection 
(g) be collected by the Administrator in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe and shall be deposited in the 
‘Treasury of the United States. 

“(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the collection of the as- 
sessments payable under subsection (e). In 
the event such an agreement is entered into, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized— 

“(1) to collect the assessments payable un- 
der subsection (e) by manufacturers and 
importers of pesticides or devices in the 
United States in the same manner and with 
the same powers as if such assessments were 
excise taxes imposed by subsection D of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 
and 

“(2) to collect the assessments payable un- 
der subsection (e) by importers of pesticides 
or devices in the same manner and with the 
same powers as if such assessments were 
customs duties imposed by the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec, 19. In addition to any funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 18(b) of this 
Act, there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such additional sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

“SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


“Sec. 20. If any provision of this Act is de- 


clared unconstitutional or the applicability 
thereof to any person or circumstances is 
held invalid, the constitutionality of the re- 
mainder of the Act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


This, Act shall become effective one year 
after the date of enactment. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO URGES 
EXTENSION OF TERMS OF OFFICE 
FOR OFFICERS OF LOCAL LABOR 
UNIONS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 92d Congress convened on January 
22, I introduced a bill, H.R. 567, to amend 
the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act with respect to the terms 
of office for officers of local labor unions. 
I feel strongly that this proposal, which 
has been referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, will correct 
an existing inequity, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

“As you may recall, title IV of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act sets up standards 
and regulations for union election proce- 
dures. Under this title, national labor 
unions are required to elect officers at 
least once every 5 years and local unions 
must elect officers at least once every 3 
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years. The bill I have introduced is short 
and simple, with only one provision: To 
extend the maximum term permitted for 
local union officers from the present 3 
to 5 years, the same length as the present 
allowable maximum term for national 
union officers. If H.R. 567 were enacted, 
section 401(b) of Landrum-Griffin would 
read: 

Every local labor organization shall elect 
its officers not less often than once every five 
years by secret ballot among the members in 
good standing. The present wording of sec. 
401(b) is exactly the same as this, except it 
reads “every three years.” 


Let me stress that the Landrum-Griffin 
Act specifies only the allowable maxi- 
mum terms of office. Unions can, and 
many do, prescribe in their constitutions 
and bylaws terms of office which are 
shorter than the present 5 years per- 
mitted in title IV for national union offi- 
cers and 3 years for local union officers. 
Information from the most recent avail- 
able U.S. Labor Department survey re- 
veals that as of 1968 only 25 of the 178 
national unions responding to the survey 
elected officers for 5-year terms, Of the 
rest, 56 unions elected officers for 4-year 
terms, 20 for 3-year terms, 59 for 2-year 
terms, 16 for only 1-year terms, and 2 
called for terms which differed for the 
several officers. The 178 unions respond- 
ing to this survey include nearly all na- 
tional and international unions, by the 
way, since the Labor Department records 
only 189 all told. For the roughly 77,000 
local unions in this country, statistics are 
not available as to how many elect offi- 
cers for the present maximum allowable 
term of 3 years and how many elect for 
shorter terms. 

The point is that my bill does not force 
local unions to switch to longer terms of 
office, but merely allows them a broader 
option—the same range as has always 
been available under the Landrum- 
Griffin Act for national unions. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act was passed 
in 1959 after several years of investiga- 
tions by the McClellan Committee into 
the internal affairs of unions. The Mc- 
Clellan Committee hearings unearthed 
several types of union abuse which star- 
tled and dismayed the American public. 
In some cases, local union leaders re- 
ceived kickbacks from employers in re- 
turn for “sweetheart” contracts which 
provided wages and working conditions 
below the prevailing standards. In other 
instances, union dues were used by offi- 
cials to buy houses, take lush trips to 
exotic places, or pad their expense ac- 
counts beyond any reasonable limit. On 
still other occasions, labor leaders won 
elections by throwing dissenting locals 
into trusteeship, manufacturing votes 
from “paper” locals, or intimidating 
members by threats, physical beatings, 
or denying job referrals under union hir- 
ing halls. In the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
the Congress not only outlawed trans- 
gressions of these types but also wisely 
attempted to -strengthen democratic 
processes in unions and thus give power 
to the members to protect themselves 
against irresponsible leaders. 

On the basis of over a decade of ex- 
perience, it now appears that the Con- 
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gress in its desire to do a thorough job 
of curbing abuses was unduly cautious in 
laying down a statutory maximum of 
only 3 years for terms of office of local 
union officials. The period was unneces- 
sarily short, We know from reports of 
the U.S. Labor Department, the Federal 
agency empowered to enforce title IV 
of Landrum-Griffin, that the number of 
cases of alleged corruption in local union 
elections has been extremely small. Over 
the first 10 years of experience under the 
act, the Secretary of Labor has sought 
court authority to set aside for wrong- 
doing only 155 out of well over 150,000 
local union elections, an extremely small 
ratio of one-tenth of 1 percent. 

The record since 1959 also indicates 
that union leaders have been highly re- 
sponsive to the wishes and needs of the 
union membership. Ironically, in the rel- 
atively rare cases where they have not 
been completely in tune, for the most 
part the union officers have shown a 
more responsible, balanced, and socially 
aware view than the rank and file. One 
can think of instances where the leader- 
ship has tried to persuade union members 
to abandon harmful practices, such as 
racial restrictions, make-work devices, 
and demands for wage increases that 
would threaten the jobs of union men 
and invite encroachments by unorga- 
nized competitors. 

The record shows that no harm at all 
will come from permitting local unions 
the opportunity to inaugurate longer 
terms for its officers, the same 5-year 
maximum already allowed for national 
union officers. In fact, much good will de- 
rive from this change. For one thing it 
will relieve local unions of the burden 
engendered by the time lost, expense in- 
curred, and instability created by too fre- 
quent elections. We in the Congress 
know, as much as anyone, that elections 
involve larger and larger sums of money 
as electioneering becomes increasingly 
more expensive. 

Another advantage of my proposal is 
that extending the permissible term of 
local union office is in keeping with the 
trend of the 1960’s towarc longer term 
collective bargaining agreements. In 
1960, the 2-year contract was the most 
common type of collective bargaining 
agreement; by 1969, nearly two-thirds— 
65 percent—of contracts were for 3 
years. Contracts for only 1 year dwindled 
in number, according to these statistics— 
which are from the Bureau of National 
Affairs—from 13 percent of all contracts 
surveyed in 1960 to only 3 percent by 
1969. And in 1969, fully 6 percent of all 
contracts were for 4 years or more, while 
another 4 percent were for indefinite 
terms. Not all these contracts are negoti- 
ated by national unions. Many are nego- 
tiated entirely by local unions, while 
national contracts frequently have sup- 
plements which are negotiated by local 
unions. Some local unions with contracts 
of long duration undoubtedly would find 
it convenient to have longer terms of of- 
fice for its bargaining officials. Other lo- 
cals would most likely shift to longer 
contracts if they were assured more con- 
tinuity in their negotiating representa- 
tives. Longer term contracts make for 
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greater stability in labor relations, an 
outcome we all desire. Longer terms for 
local union officers would do the same. 

Joseph in ancient Egypt spoke to the 
Pharaoh of 7-year cycles. In modern-day 
America, it seems that our collective bar- 
gaining legislation is revisited in 12-year 
cycles. Our first great Federal statute in 
this field, the Wagner Act, was passed in 
1935. It was substantially revised 12 years 
later, in 1947, by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Taft-Hartley was significantly revised 
12 years later, in 1959, by the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. This year, 1971, the year of 
Landrum-Griffin plus 12, is an auspicious 
year, though somewhat overdue, to enact 
my proposed revision of title IV. 


STATEMENT OF LEV SHEINKAR, A 
RUSSIAN JEW 


(Mr. DOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, DOW. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a statement written by Ley Sheinkar, 
one of the Russian Jews who maintained 
@ vigil outside the Moscow building 
where the Russian Federation Supreme 
Court was deciding the case of a group 
commonly referred to as the “Leningrad 
11” in December 1970. I know that many 
Members. of Congress support the effort 
to create free emigration rights for 
those of the Jewish faith who desire to 
leave the U.S.S.R. and emigrate to 
Israel. 

The condition of the Jewish people in 
Russia at the present time is a matter 
of grave concern, and because of the 
strong feeling for human rights ex- 
pressed by Mr. Sheinkar I feel that his 
views should be shared with other Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

STATEMENT OF LEV SHEINKAR 


I am a Zionist. Of course, not as a matter 
of party membership, but as a matter of con- 
viction (there are no other parties—either 
openly or secretly—except the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union). Of course, So- 
viet propaganda is trying to convince the 
world that the Soviet Union is the promised 
paradise for the Jews, while Zionism and 
“tts tool—Israel” is their worst enemy. I 
don't want to talk about whether Jews live 
well or not well in the Soviet Union. Even 
had the Jew been an equal citizen as far 
as national culture is concerned, I would 
have striven to go to Israel because I am con- 
vinced that it is only there that our people 
will keep its cultural values and its language 
and won't become dissolved in an alien mass. 

The Soviet propaganda is lying when it 
claims that there is no single Jew wishing 
to be repatriated to Israel for national rea- 
sons. It is lying arrogantly and vilely. Ar- 
rogantly—because it is conscious of its power 
and its impunity, and vilely—because of its 
essence, Those who loudly demand to emi- 
grate to Israel and who expose the cultural 
discrimination against Jews are put in 
prisons, while those who ask for permission 
to go to their relatives in Israel are refused 
the permission without any explanation for 
the reasons for the refusal. 

I don’t ask to go to relatives living abroad, 
I do not appeal to the mercy of the Soviet 
authorities and to their humanism in help- 
ing the reunification of separated families. 

Iam a Zionist, that is a Jew who is con- 
vinced that there is no life without Israel 
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either for him or for his people. The State 
of Israel has granted me an entry visa. And 
I demand from the Soviet government that 
it should allow me to go to Israel for perma- 
nent residence. This is my right, a right de- 
clared by the International Convention on 
the Elimination of all Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination which, incidentally, has been 
ratified by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

And I ask all honest people to help me. 
Both those who live in the Fatherland and 
those who are parted from it, as well as those 
who were born in alien lands. Because there 
is nothing more sacred than love for one’s 
people, for one’s Fatherland. I shall never 
pesectle myself to vegetating in an alien 
and. 

Lev SoLomMovicH SHEINKAR. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


(Mr, ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, cancer is 
perhaps the most dread disease con- 
fronting Americans today. It is now the 
second leading cause of death in the 
United States. A cure for cancer eludes 
us. 
Recognizing these facts, the President 
in his state of the Union and budget 
messages, has called for a “total national 
commitment” to launch “an intensive 
campaign to find a cure for cancer.” Mr. 
Speaker, I shall support this goal with 
all the powers at my disposal. 

Recently, special support for this goal 
came from the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. The association repre- 
sents more than 100 of our Nation’s med- 
ical schools, their faculties and students, 
and more than 400 major teaching hos- 
pitals across the country. At a meeting 
in Chicago on February 13, the assembly 
of the association adopted a resolution 
wholeheartedly endorsing Federal sup- 
port of a broad based and intensive at- 
tack on the cancer problem, and urged 
that this major expansion be undertaken 
as an integral part of the existing na- 
tional framework for the advancement 
of biomedical knowledge. 

The position of the association was 
echoed in a major address to the as- 
sembly by Dr. Edward E. David, Jr., sci- 
ence advisor to the President: Dr. David 
made known the strategy of the admin- 
istration for retaining the drive on can- 
cer in the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr, Speaker, it is through the activi- 
ties of the National Institutes of Health 
and their support of research across the 
whole spectrum of biomedical sciences 
that we have come to the point where 
special initiatives are called for in can- 
cer. The advances in naturally related 
fields such as virology, immunology, and 
molecular biology will continue to pro- 
vide the base on which to mount our at- 
tacks on this dread disease. I am fearful 
that isolating our efforts in an independ- 
ent authority, as some have proposed, 
would diminish an easy exchange of 
knowledge and ideas among scientists. 
Yet it is just such interchanges that will 
provide the greatest opportunities to con- 
quer cancer. 
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I have worked hard in the Congress to 
provide adequate support for biomedical 
research and for investigations in the 
cause, prevention, and cure of cancer. We 
need to provide even more funds for 
these purposes. The members of the Na- 
tional Panel of Consultants on the Con- 
quest of Cancer have given us their 
views of the levels necessary. Let us work 
toward their goals and use the channels 
already available in the NIH to make 
effective use of the funds. Let us not 
waste precious dollars in establishing an- 
other agency with its attendant over- 
head costs. 

Mr. Speaker, because both the reso- 
lution of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and the speech by Dr. 
David represent major pronouncements 
in the cancer field, I insert the material 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
point. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL COLLEGES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1971. 
A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGES ON THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


Cancer is the second leading cause of 
death in the United States. The search for 
the causes and the cure of cancer, which 
spreads over all ages, is a scientific endeavor 
worthy of our greatest efforts. 

New scientific leads, if fully and compre- 
hensively exploited, may make it possible to 
achieve more adequate preventive and thera- 
peutic capability for coping with this disease. 

The present state of our understanding of 
cancer is a consequence of broad advances 
across the full scope of the biomedical sci- 
ences. In preparing for a greater effort, it is 
of the utmost importance to understand that 
despite the progress thus far made, the basic 
nature and origins of cancer are still not 
known, The kind of scientific formulation 
that permitted the development of nuclear 
energy and that underlies our space explora- 
tion does not exist for cancer. Further ad- 
vance in fundamental biomedical sciences 
is essential to the solution of the unsolved 
problems that limit our ability to control 
cancer. Thus, the development of a special 
and extraordinary national program in can- 
cer should be in the context of broad sup- 
port of the related and underlying fields of 
scientific effort and in an organizational 
framework which assures sound direction 
and leadership in advancing this complex set 
of interrelationships. 

The framework of the NIH, which had its 
origins with the Act of 1930, enlarged by the 
National Cancer Act of 1937, and the suc- 
cessive statutes creating the several cate- 
gorical institutes in the post-war period, has 
made it possible to bring into being the most 
productive scientific community centered 
upon health and disease that the world has 
ever known. It is precisely because this or- 
ganization has assured a close Integration 
between fundamental scientific endeavor and 
organized attack upon specific disease prob- 
lems that this extraordinary blossoming of 
medical science, and thus our medical capa- 
bility, has taken place. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges whole- 
heartedly endorses Federal support of a 
broad-based and intensive attack on the 
cancer problem called for by President Nixon 
in his State of the Union Message and of the 
magnitude envisaged in the report of the 
National Panel of Consultants on the Con- 
quest-of Cancer, and that this major expan- 
sion be undertaken as an integral part of the 
existing national framework for the advance- 
ment of biomedical knowledge for the na- 
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tion’s health as provided by the structure 
of the NIH and the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. 


ADDRESS BY Dr, EDWARD E. DAVID, JR., SCIENCE 
ADVISER TO THE PRESIDENT, BEFORE THE 
ASSEMBLY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES, PALMER HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 13, 1971 


I am here today to enlist your aid and 
advice in a totally revolutionary undertaking 
which President Nixon has proposed. He 
hopes that it will invigorate the best of bio- 
medical science to provide a major improve- 
ment in the health of our society. In his 
State of the Union speech the President said: 

“I will also ask for an appropriation of an 
extra $100 million to launch an intensive 
campaign to find a cure for cancer, and I 
will ask later for whatever additional funds 
can effectively be used. The time has come in 
America when the same kind of concentrated 
effort that split the atom and took man to 
the moon should be turned toward conquer- 
ing this dread disease. Let us make a total 
national commitment to achieve this goal.” 

The President clearly recognizes the sub- 
tleties behind this statement. Cancer is not 
a simple disease; it is probably many. There 
is likely not to be a single cure for cancer, 
but a series of steps which can lead to effec- 
tive treatment and, hopefully, prevention. 
The cancer crusade, as it has been called, 
will call on very different talents from 
scientists, researchers and managers than 
Apollo and the Manhattan Project did. 

ing all of this, the President has 
issued his call for action by setting a clear 
goal for the biomedical research community. 
It is the form and substance of the enterprise 
aimed at that goal that I came to talk to you 
about today. Basically, I see the enterprise 
as being a logical, and yet imaginative, exten- 
sion of today’s biomedical enterprise. If we 
are to be successful, we must utilize imagina- 
tively the research institutions which are the 
result of our past efforts. This base is the 
resource which I believe promises success 
for the exciting venture the President has 
proposed. 

The building of this base began more than 
two decades ago when the Federal Govern- 
ment issued another invitation to life and 
medical scientists to join in a new venture. 
It was to expand and strengthen our national 
biomedical research with the purpose of miti- 
gating the major human illnesses confront- 
ing mankind. At first this venture met with 
some hostility, and there was some alarm 
within the scientific community. Some pre- 
dicted that the heavy hand of government 
would stifie rather than stimulate biomedical 
research. Others felt that the NIH intra- 
mural program would siphon off the cream 
of American life scientists and decimate 
departments at the universities. Others pre- 
dicted that the allocation of federal funds 
would degenerate into a spoils system, with 
friends supporting friends to the exclusion of 
bright and promising scientific young people. 
Finally, others predicted that Washington 
bureaucrats would be dictating the choice of 
research subjects to the working scientists, 

How different the results have been! The 
life sciences have flourished and grown to 
the point where this country leads the world 
in biomedical research. Moreover, the over- 
flow from this initiative has been responsible 
for the development of the life sciences in 
other countries. The Swedes acknowledge 
without hesitation their debt to this coun- 
try for the burgeoning of the life sciences in 
Sweden. The complex in Bethesda has in- 
deed evolved into an institution of high 
quality from which significant research re- 
sults flow daily. The quality of the work in 
Bethesda is attested to by the award of two 
Nobel prizes to intra-mural NIH scientists. 
Yet, despite the pre-eminence of the intra- 
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mural program, the academic institutions 
have not suffered. On the contrary, I would 
venture to say that a significant portion of 
the chairmen of departments of biochem- 
istry, medicine, physiology, and pharmacol- 
ogy throughout the country have at one time 
or another trained or worked at the Be- 
thesda campus. The award of grants has not 
become a spoils system. The peer review sys- 
tem for the allocation of research support is 
a major achievement in the life sciences and 
is a model for other disciplines. Finally, the 
federal bureaucracy has stimulated, fostered, 
and strengthened basic research throughout 
the country. These judgments are not mine 
alone. You share them with me, and special 
committees to review our biomedical re- 
search programs have concurred. 

The venture, then, was successful—not 
only in producing more knowledge, but also 
in changing significantly the patterns of dis- 
ease in this country. Vaccines for poliomye- 
litis, German measles, mumps, and other in- 
fections are available to us all. Victims of 
Parkinsonism have been raised from the 
status of cripples to productive members of 
society. Children who would have been dead 
from leukemia are alive today and are re- 
garded as cured in a surprising number of 
instances. I need not catalog the results fur- 
ther. You know them far better than I. I be- 
lieve that when we look back 25 years from 
today, we will perceive a similar record of 
proud achievement starting with the Presi- 
dent’s cancer initiative as a take-off point 
for the biomedical enterprise. 

The President’s goal provides us with a 
unique opportunity. It is an opportunity to 
show that we can concentrate our fire effec- 
tively when a possibility for progress emerges 
from research. In Vince Lombardi’s terms, 
can we “run to daylight’? The President 
recognized both the possibility for progress 
and the challenge to the research community 
early. Over a year ago, in his 1971 budget 
document, he said: 

“New research leads, giving hope of con- 
quering some of the most dreadful and prev- 
alent diseases of mankind, will be pursued 
with greater intensity in 1971. A major effort 
to investigate viruses as a cause of cancer is 
proposed, with the goal of eliminating viral 
cancer at the earliest possible date.” 

In the year since that statement, the Presi- 
dent has been joined by the Congress, the 
medical community, and the public in recog- 
nizing the possibilities. But it was the sup- 
port and enthusiasms of the biomedical sci- 
entists themselves that convinced the Presi- 
dent of the validity of his judgment last year. 
Accordingly, in his budget for 1972, he has 
allocated not only the so-called “additional” 
$100 million, but also $232 million for the 
National Cancer Institute. The President said 
in addition that his total national commit- 
ment would involve all pertinent institutions 
and agencies. We should not overlook the sig- 
nificance of this important policy decision. 
Running to daylight requires that we uti- 
lize the magnificent resources of the biomedi- 
cal research community to which I referred 
earlier. In structuring the effort we must take 
account of the differences between this ef- 
fort and the Apollo and Manhattan projects. 
When we embarked on those, Lisa Meitner’s 
demonstration of fission and the launching 
of Sputnik had already been achieved. In 
cancer, we do not know whether the critical 
experiment has yet been done. Despite this 
uncertainty, I find in my discussions with 
biomedical scientists a quiet sense of con- 
fidence and sober recognition of the oppor- 
tunity which stimulated the President to 
propose his campaign against cancer. Molec- 
ular biologists, cell biologists, and biochem- 
ists of world renown tell me that of all the 
medical problems facing us, they would 
choose cancer as the one in which to attempt 
a concerted effort of research. We must, of 
course, create no undue optimism. No one 
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guarantees rapid progress. The final results 
may be 10, 20 or 50 years in the future, But 
the judgment seems widespread that the time 
has come to try. I do find one area on which 
there is room for considerable discussion. 
What is the most rational and effective way 
to undertake this effort, considering that 
Apollo and the Manhattan efforts don’t pro- 
vide any infallible blueprint? 

It is the President's belief that having 
honed and sharpened our biomedical re- 
search mechanism, the National Institutes 
of Health, we should now use it and call upon 
it as we embark on this new adventure. To 
isolate the cancer effort would prejudice the 
very outcome we seek. The problem of cancer 
straddles virtually all the life sciences— 
molecular biology, biochemistry, virology, 
pharmacology, toxicology, genetics—any one 
of these, or all of them, will contribute to the 
final solution. No one is wise enough to pick 
and choose just those components of the 
total biomedical spectrum that will be vital. 
Who knows what new discovery will become 
vital even next year? This aspect presents 
@ stark contrast with Apollo and nuclear 
energy. Indeed, we do not believe in an AEC 
or NASA for cancer. 

However, the President does believe the 
cancer effort is a partnership between the 
public and scientists, and although laymen 
cannot program the scientific efforts, they are 
entitled to know the strategy, to know the 
short-term objectives, and to receive progress 
reports. One individual must be responsible. 
He must plan the effort, direct it, and report 
to the American people. That individual must 
be within and a part of our total effort in the 
life sciences and therefore a part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. He must not be 
confined to a single institute; he must have 
the administrative freedom to approach the 
problem with daring and imagination, and 
to catalyze the transfer of results from scien- 
tific discipline to scientific discipline. Thus, 
the Administration feels that the instrument 
for our campaign against cancer must be 
forged from and within the National In- 
stitutes of Health to assure the greatest 
chance of success. 

The President is in the process of con- 
sidering the best design for the administra- 
tion of this effort and will report his de- 
cision to the American people in the near 
future. But it is my judgment that he will 
certainly not elect to fragment the life sci- 
ences at a time when we need their unified 
efforts. 

The President is also aware that this new 
venture must not be undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the broad base of scientific research. 
We must maintain the vigor, diversity, and 
sparkle of biomedical research. New ideas 
must be able to flourish; new investigators 
must be able to grow in intellectual stature; 
new fields must be opened regardless of 
whether they appear to have immediate rele- 
vance to the problem of cancer or to the 
other diseases which society feels must be 
overcome in the near future. What we seek, 
then, is a balance between well-designed ef- 
fort against cancer, and the self-starting re- 
search which has been so productive in pro- 
ducing new possibilities for medical science. 
In achieving this balance we need the benefit 
of the thinking in institutions you repre- 
sent and, more important, your institutions 
must be healthy. 

The President recognizes the importance 
of the medical schools, not only in the de- 
livery of health care, but also as intellectual 
beehives which will yield new insights and 
concepts. Therefore, in his budget request for 
1972, he has asked for an increase of $95 
million to expand the nation’s pool of bio- 
medical personnel and to invigorate the 
teaching institutions upon which we depend 
for the development of this pool. The precise 
mechanisms by which this additional $95 
million will be used will be announced at a 
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later date by the President, but his inten- 
tion is to give the schools the flexibility and 
stability they must have to serve the nation. 

There will be debates on specific programs. 
I recognize your concern about the issue of 
fellowships and training grants in the field 
of biomedical research. The President does 
not take a dogmatic stance in this regard. 
His budget for 1972 in essence requests that 
support for fellowships and training grants 
remain constant until the NIH can complete 
a study that is designed to give us insights as 
to how best to support students and trainees 
in the life sclences. We welcome your voice 
in the debate over this issue; we will not 
move precipitously or capriciously, but we 
need courageous assessments on your part. 
By courageous, I mean assessments which 
can lead to change where it suits national 
objectives. The Carnegie Commission report 
and your Howard Report both advocate 
imaginative and fundamental changes in 
medical education. Yet these will be trau- 
matic and will require strength of purpose. I 
urge you to give us your views and to take 
action to provide the nation with the medical 
manpower we need to achieve a higher level 
of national health. 

In closing, let me assure you that the Pres- 
ident is dedicated to improving the nation’s 
health and particularly to the conquest of 
cancer. Success hinges on using our national 
biomedical research resources imaginatively 
and creatively. The finest of these resources 
are people. It is they and you who must rise 
to the occasion. Both the President and I 
have confidence that you will. 


LEONARD L. PHARR, JR.—VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY CONTEST WINNER 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy Contest. 
This year over 400,000 school students 
Participated in the contest. 

It gives me great pleasure to call at- 
tention to the inspiring winning speech 
from my fine State of Mississippi, de- 
livered by Mr. Leonard L. Pharr, Jr., 16 
years of age, a resident of Clarksdale, 
Miss., in my district. I would like to 
present this speech to the membership: 

FREEDOM—OvuR HERITAGE 


Freedom is our American way of life. This 
was spelled out by our forefathers as faith 
in God and freedom and justice for all. Since 
millions of people have sought the free life 
that we Americans live, the United States 
stands as the patriarch of all freedom-loving 
people, everywhere. 

Our rich heritage was carved out of rock 
for us by pilgrims, revolutionaries and trail- 
blazers. To me, freedom is the one thing 
that makes this country as great as it is. But 
sometimes we take this freedom for granted; 
and sad but true—people don’t appreciate 
anything until they have lost it. 

I, too, take this freedom for granted. I wake 
up in the morning and read the newspaper, 
or listen to the news on the radio, not realiz- 
ing how great freedom of the press really is. 
I am able to voice my opinion in school, or 
outside of school, without fear. I also have 
the privilege of going to the church of my 
choice, but never during these activities do I 
think about the freedom that I have inherit- 
ed. Not many people do. 

Think of the young people in communist 
countries who do not have the privileges, or 
this freedom, of which I speak. Even though 
they are able to read newspapers and listen 
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to radios, theirs is not the kind of freedom 
to which we are accustomed. What they read 
or hear is censored by the government of 
their country. They are taught only what the 
government wants them to learn, 

Take for example the citizens of East Ber- 
lin. Freedom to them is the other side of a 
barbed wire topped concrete wall, guarded by 
vicious dogs and heavily armed sentries with 
orders to shoot to kill, Still, as impassable as 
the wall sounds, East Berliners are willing to 
risk death for freedom. 

People in communist countries do not 
have the freedom to pick the occupation that 
they would like as we do, but instead they 
work at the job the government chooses for 
them. 

I think it is wrong to neglect this freedom 
that is bestowed upon us. Our forefathers 
died trying to gain this freedom that we now 
possess. They believed in speaking out for 
that in which they believed, but not to the 
point that they encroached upon the rights 
of their fellow man. When persons stage a 
peaceful protest or demonstration, they are 
using the freedom that they have inherited; 
but when demonstrations get out of hand 
and property is damaged or innocent lives 
are taken, not only is this freedom being 
greatly misused, but it denies freedom to the 
Innocent victims who have done no wrong. 

We as the citizens of the United States 
are lucky enough to have as our heritage 
.«. » freedom! We should never at any time 
take it for granted, or neglect it. Doing this 
would be a shameful waste—a waste of the 
time spent by our ancestors dedicating and 
sacrificing their lives in order to gain this 
freedom, We need to nourish, protect, and 
preserve our freedom so that we may pass 
on this precious gift to our children and 
their children, just as our forefathers have 
done for us. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


(Mr. VIGORITO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 53d anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuanian independence. 

All of us in the U.S. Congress should 
make note of this event. We should rec- 
ognize the desire of Lithuanians to be 
free of the oppression of the Soviet Union 
and to again be able to consider their 
homeland free and independent. 

I extend to the Lithuanian-American 
community across the country the reas- 
surance that we are aware of their de- 
sires and share their hope that freedom 
will some day again come to Lithuania. 

The U.S. Government should make it 
clear that it does not recognize the in- 
corporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. It should not recognize Soviet an- 
nexation of the Baltic States. I hope that 
this policy will be made very clear in 
the very near future. 

In the meantime, I assure all Lithu- 
anian Americans that we hold dear their 
desire for freedom and independence. 


DISPUTE WITH ECUADOR SHOULD 
BE SETTLED BY GOVERNMENT, 
NOT PRIVATE SECTOR 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, labor-union 
officials are threatening to call a nation- 
wide boycott of Ecuadorean imports as 
a means of pressuring Ecuador into a 
backdown in the fishing rights conflict. 

Authorization for a boycott or to re- 
fuse to unload ships from any country 
seizing U.S. fishing vessels in interna- 
tional waters was agreed upon by the 
longshoremen at a convention year be- 
fore last, but such drastic action has 
not yet been instituted. However, the 
new threat by labor, following the illegal 
seizure of 18 American fishing boats by 
Ecuador, is not idle. This is very real. 

It is my position that such action 
should not have to be taken by the pri- 
vate sector of our society. On the con- 
trary, the responsibility falls on our Gov- 
ernment to protect American citizens 
throughout the world; a job that has 
been handled very poorly with regard 
to Americans fishing in the international 
waters off Ecuador and Peru. 

State Department sources have been 
quoted as saying that the departure of 
tuna from the disputed area may serve 
to cool tensions. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that this is pretty poor diplomacy and 
extremely bad logic. Under the Consti- 
tution, American citizens at sea or on the 
land are entitled to protection, and the 
US. flag definitely deserves more respect 
than it has been afforded by the Ecua- 
doreans who in 18 instances this year 
alone, have kidnaped vessels flying the 
Stars and Stripes on the high seas, some- 
times firing fusillades of shots during 
these acts of piracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall continue legisla- 
tive steps to bring an end to these illegal 
seizures because of my belief that the 
responsibility belongs to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, an end to this force 
of arms by Ecuador should be found by 
Government action instead of private 
citizens having to resort to violence or 
trade boycotts. This is why I believe my 
bill, H.R. 987, to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of any fish 
product from a country that illegally 
seizes U.S. fishing vessels is more the an- 
swer to the problem than a dockside 
boycott. 


CHAPEL OF THE ASTRONAUTS 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I am today in- 
troducing for myself and seven distin- 
guished colleagues from Florida a resolu- 
tion to authorize the AGministrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to convey several acres of 
unimproved land at the John F. Kennedy 
Space Center to a nonprofit organization 
for the purpose of erecting a Chapel of 
the Astronauts. 

It appears to me to be fitting and 
proper that there be erected at the Ken- 
nedy Space Center a nondenominational, 
nonsectarian, nonprofit, public facility 
open to all Americans where a man can 
express his gratitude to Almighty God 
for the knowledge he has released to us 
that has enabled mortal man to pene- 
trate deeper into the secrets of this in- 
finite universe. 
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Over 2 years ago, a group of dedicated 
businessmen became aware and con- 
cerned with the fact that there exists 
no place of worship on, or near, the vast 
expanse of the moonport—NASA’s Ken- 
nedy Space Center. Their determination 
to create a chapel for worship was further 
spurred on by the historic reading of 
Genesis by the Apollo 3 astronauts. 

After considerable discussion, a non- 
profit organization, the Chapel of the 
pg age Inc., was established in early 
1969. 

The proposed Chapel of the Astro- 
nauts will be a $1 million facility paid for 
entirely by public subscription. It will 
be dedicated to no man, but to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God. The pattern of 
worship within the building will be litur- 
gical and ecumenical. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has already given its in- 
formal approval to this project. I would 
hope that the Congress would also early 
= align and favorably act on this reso- 

ution. 


CHANGING THE FISCAL YEAR 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing legislation which would 
change the fiscal year to an October 1— 
September 30 basis. 

The 91st Congress was a prime ex- 
ample of why the fiscal year should be 
changed. We all well remember the rea- 
sons why the last session breached across 
into the new year. Several appropriations 
bills were considered in the closing days 
of the session—the Department of Trans- 
portation, for example, is still operating 
on a continuing resolution. Surely, we 
need to change this system. 

Several different approaches have been 
suggested for changing the fiscal year. 
One alternative would be to substitute 
the calendar year for the current logic. 
While I am not opposed to this approach, 
I do think a calendar year fiscal year 
would be a painful admission that the 
Congress is a year-round thing and I 
long for the good days when we got our 
work done and left the public alone for a 
while. 

My reasoning for changing the fiscal 
year is simple. As a practical matter, 
Congress does not have time to finish 
both the authorizations and the appro- 
priations by June 30. We have little 
chance to keep the budget in focus as we 
take scattered looks at the various appro- 
priations bills throughout the entire year. 
I envision a special time set aside to con- 
sider little but appropriations bills. We 
could begin after the August recess— 
should there be one—and work straight 
through to the end of September strictly 
on money matters with the possible ex- 
ception of legislation of national emer- 
gency matters. Today, I ask to introduce 
my legislation and that hearings be held 
as soon as possible. 


DRUG ABUSE 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, drug abuse 
has become a national epidemic threat- 
ening the stability of the entire Nation. 
“ps is a national and international prob- 
em. 

Vicious underworld syndicates are 
reaping untold millions as they sell their 
products at fantastic profits. 

Some of our people, who may have first 
naively experimented with drugs at the 
invitation of a pusher, now are hardened 
criminals who can support their expen- 
sive habits only through a life of con- 
stant crime. 

As a partial answer to this problem, I 
have joined my colleague from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Ropryo) in sponsoring a com- 
prehensive approach to the problem of 
narcotics. This legislative package is 
aimed at controlling the organized rings 
of pushers, putting the addicts under 
mandatory medical supervision and con- 
trol, and urging the administration to 
cut off U.S. foreign assistance to coun- 
tries which do not make a good faith ef- 
fort to curb the exportation into the 
United States of illegal drugs. 

Mr, Speaker, this has been thought of 
as a problem affecting only our great 
urban centers, but this is truly a na- 
tional problem which now has appeared 
in every section of the Nation. Virtually 
every community and every high 
school—even elementary school—are the 
targets of these pushers. 

We are deeply concerned about this, 
and must promote a comprehensive edu- 
cational campaign so that our people 
may see for themselves that drug ex- 
perimentation is a one-way street. 


STATEMENT ON AUTHORIZING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR CERTAIN 
MARITIME PROGRAMS OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(Mr. GARMATZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day, along with the genfleman from 
Washington (Mr. Petty), introducing a 
bill which would authorize sums to be 
appropriated for certain maritime activ- 
ities of the Department of Commerce for 
fiscal year 1972. The following is an ex- 
planation of the provisions and purposes 
of that bill. 

Section 209 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, provides that after December 
31, 1967, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for certain maritime activi- 
ties of the Department of Commerce only 
such sums as the Congress may specifi- 
cally authorize by law. 

The draft bill authorizes specific 
amounts for those activities listed in sec- 
tion 209 for which the Department of 
Commerce proposes to seek appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1972, and refiects 
the fiscal implications of the second year 
of operation of a new maritime program 
being implemented during fiscal 1971. 

(a) acquisition, construction, or recon- 
struction of vessels and construction-differ- 
ential subsidy and cost of national defense 
features incident to the construction, re- 
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construction, 
$229,687,000. 


Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this heading would provide for the 
payment of construction-differential sub- 
sidy and national defense allowances on 
vessels constructed under applicable pro- 
visions of title V of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended. Fiscal year 1972 
represents the second and final year of 
the initial buildup phase in preparation 
for the full-scale effort to reach a con- 
struction level of 30 ships per year in fis- 
cal year 1973. We are going to contract 
in fiscal 1972 for the construction of 27 
ships. Of these 27, we will obligate the 
full amount for construction of 14 ships. 
The other 13 will be funded in 1973. This 
authorization will also provide funding 
for eight ships which will be contracted 
for in 1971. 

(b) payment of obligations incurred for 
operating-differential subsidy, $239,145,000. 


The authorization under this heading 
will provide for payment of operating 
subsidy to ship operators in order to 
maintain a U.S. merchant fleet in sup- 
port of our foreign commerce and capa- 
ble of serving as a naval auxiliary in the 
event of a national emergency. Payments 
made from this appropriation are in- 
tended to overcome the competitive dis- 
advantage of U.S. ship operators by gen- 
erally providing subsidy based on the dif- 
ference between the subsidizable wage 
costs of U.S. officers and crews and other 
items of expense authorized under title 
VI of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
and the cost of the same items if the op- 
erator’s vessels were operated under for- 
eign registry. The 1972 authorization re- 
quest has provisions for normal cost es- 
calation in the area of subsidizable oper- 
ating costs, vessels granted partial year 
operating subsidy, and the planned elim- 
ination from subsidy of four unprofit- 
able passenger vessels expected to be 
withdrawn from service prior to the end 
of fiscal year 1971. 

(c) expenses necessary for research and 
development activities (including reimburse- 
ment of the Vessel Operations Revolving 
Fund for losses resulting from expenses of 
experimental ship operations), $25,000,000. 


The research and development proj- 
ects of the Maritime Administration are 
designed to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of the U.S. merchant marine while 
reducing the Government’s share of costs 
of its construction, operation, and main- 
tenance. The 1972 authorization will pro- 
vide a level of fundiing for the continu- 
ation of the 1971 program which is de- 
signed to serve the needs of the entire 
maritime complex including Govern- 
ment, shipbuilders, labor, and shipown- 
ers. The program will operate in the 
following major areas: 

Maritime science and technology: Re- 
search conducted herein is planned to 
raise the level of marine scientific knowl- 
edge in order to advance the technologi- 
cal base upon which ships are designed, 
built, and operated. Primary research 
will be in hydrodynamics, propulsion, 
ship structures, navigation-communica- 
tions electronics, and facilities and sys- 
Son to disseminate technical informa- 
tion. 


or reconditioning of ships, 
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Shipping systems analysis and require- 
ments: This effort is concerned with fore- 
casting trade and technology and with 
the economic analyses of total transpor- 
tation systems. Included are studies of 
transportation demands as a means for 
projecting ship numbers and character- 
istics, advanced vehicles, intermodal as- 
pects, and special economic studies, 

Advanced ship engineering and devel- 
opment: Concerned with advanced ship 
design and construction methods. Nu- 
clear and nonnuclear advanced ship de- 
sign programs, subsystem development, 
management systems, and shipyard 
methods are included in this activity, as 
well as development of computer-aided 
design programs and development of hull 
types. 

Improvement in ship operations and 
shipping systems: Includes applied re- 
search for all aspects of the maritime 
field concerned with ship and port oper- 
ations. Consideration will be given to re- 
lated operational equipment and pro- 
cedures for navigation, cargo handling, 
automated control systems, containeri- 
zation, manning, training, maintenance, 
and other aspects of the field. 

NS Savannah—Provides for 
phased lay-up of the NS Savannah. 


(d) reserve fleet expenses, $4,318,000. 


The authorization under this heading 
will provide for the costs for preserva- 
tion work and security measures per- 
formed on ships retained in our reserve 
fleet sites for national defense purposes; 
and for custody of ships awaiting sale. 

(e) maritime training at the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York 
$7,300,000. 


Public Law 415, 84th Congress— 
46 United States Code 1126—established 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy to 
train cadets for service as officers in the 
U.S. merchant marine. The 4-year course 
provided is designed to qualify graduates 
for licenses as merchant marine deck or 
engineering officers. About 200 cadets are 
graduated annually. 

The requested authorization of $7,300,- 
000 contains requested funding for the 
payment of an average of $475 per cadet 
annually for the cost of uniforms and 
textbooks, and normal operating costs of 
the Academy. Provision is also made for 
certain necessary improvements in the 
facilities and curriculum at the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy during 1972. 

(f) financial assistance to State Marine 
Schools, $2,200,000. 


Under the provisions of the Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958—72 Statute 622- 
624—this program provides for training 
of cadets at State maritime schools for 
service as officers in the U.S. merchant 
marine. The program is aimed at a lev- 
el of graduating approximately 400 deck 
and engineering officers each year. The 
six participating State schools, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Texas, and California, prepare- officers 
to man our merchant ships in times of 
peace and national emergency. 

The funding level of $2,200,000 will 
provide for grants in the amount of $75,- 
000 to each of the participating State 
schools, allowances not to exceed $600 to 


the 
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cadets for uniforms, textbooks, and sub- 


sistence, and with the exception of Mich- 
igan which has its own training ship, 
funds for the maintenance and repair of 


the training ships loaned to the schools. 


LEGISLATION. TO REQUIRE BUF- 
FALO TO BE INCLUDED IN DIRECT 
PASSENGER SERVICE NEW YORE 
TO CHICAGO AND WEST 


(Mr, KEMP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation requiring the 
Department of Transportation to in- 
clude Buffalo in any final plan concern- 
ing direct passenger service from New 
York City to Chicago and west. 

In reviewing the proposal for a Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation 
developed by the Department of Trans- 
portation, I was encouraged to see that 
a positive step has finally been taken 
toward providing clean and efficient 
passenger rail service. However, I was 
distressed to find that while the Corpo- 
ration will be required to provide daily 
service between New York City and Buf- 
falo, it would not be required to continue 
service west of Buffalo. I recognize that 
these are only minimum service require- 
ments, but I believe that it is vitally 
important that any final plan that is 
adopted insures that Buffalo will have 
direct passenger service to Chicago and 
west, and thus I feel legislation may be 
necessary to bring this about. 

The DOT has claimed that under the 
present rail system, the route from New 
York City via Buffalo to Chicago has de- 
clined in popularity. With this, one can- 
not argue the statistics. However, in my 
study of the situation, I have found that 
this unpopularity is not without specific 
cause and not without a practical solu- 
tion. I intend to develop this and other 
points at length in a future speech, 

Mr. Speaker, failure to specifically in- 
clude service west of Buffalo could result 
in the cutting off of the entire population 
of upstate New York from an outlet to 
the Western United States via Chicago. 
Also, if Buffalo were omitted, persons 
could not travel between New York City 
and any of the large metropolitan areas 
located along the Empire Service Cor- 
ridor, or areas such as Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, and South Bend. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

H.R. 4570 
A bill to amend the Rail Passenger Service 

Act. of 1970 to require the Secretary of 

Transportation to include a route from 

New York City to Chicago, Illinois, via 

Buffalo, New York 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 
1970 is amended by inserting “(1)” immedi- 
ately before “The Commission” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) The final report submitted to the 
Congress by the Secretary under paragraph 
(1) of tis section shall include as a part of 
the basic system a route from New York, 
New York, to Chicago, Illinois, via Buffalo, 
New York.” 
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NIXON'S STATE OF THE UNION MES- 
SAGE INCLUDED “BOLD SUMMONS” 

(Mr. KEMP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s state of the Union message did 
indeed include a “bold summons.” Ac- 
cording to the Buffalo Evening News: 

Perhaps the most dominant and reassur- 
ing theme of the address was the plea to 
Congress to join in finding ways to return 
more power and responsibility and services 
to state and local governments and the peo- 
ple generally. 


I must say that it is reassuring to see 
any President, or any world leader, pro- 
pose methods to return power to the peo- 
ple. However, I am very concerned about 
the President’s plea when I consider the 
present state of the Union as compared 
to the state of the Union July 13, 1935, 
the day I was born. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to get an ac- 
curate reading of the current state of our 
Union, we must have a yardstick against 
which we can measure progress or de- 
terioration. Instead of 36 inches, I sub- 
mit we might appropriately consider the 
last 36 years. 

Economically, the country was not in 
very good shape in 1935 with unemploy- 
ment at 20 percent as compared to 6 per- 
cent now. But the significant point is, 
the present administration is getting us 
out of and not into a war while reducing 
unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last 36 years, a lot 
has happened to the executive branch, 
particularly as it encroached upon the 
rights and duties of the Congress, not to 
mention the adverse effect on local ini- 
tiative. 

Since July 13, 1935, to the end of the 
9ist Congress, the Senate has been in 
session 5,445 days and the House 5,350 
days. Out of a total of 10,795 days both 
Houses were in session, the Democrats 
controlled the Senate and the House for 
9,750 days or over 90 percent of the time. 

As a matter of fact, the Democrats 
controlled both Houses simultaneously 
for 8,803 days or about 82 percent. 

Equally important are the days the 
executive branch was controlled by the 
Democrats—8,304 or about 77 percent of 
the time since my birth. But we should 
especially note that of the above 77 per- 
cent, there were 5,286 days when the 
Democrats controlled not only the ex- 
ecutive branch but also both Houses of 
Congress. Thus for 64 percent of the 
above period, the Democrats had com- 
plete domination—a period which some 
political scientists have referred to as 
an “executive dictatorship” and main- 
tain this period resulted in programs 
causing irreparable harm to our sys- 
tem of government. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is not sur- 
prising that we hear many political 
scientists are referring to the President’s 
proposals as revolutionary. Now, after we 
have seen the bureaucracy expand over 
the past 36 years, the real question is: 
Will my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle rise to meet the seriousness and 
scope of the state of the Union message? 

At this point, Iinsert the editorial from 
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the Buffalo Evening News to which I re- 
ferred: 
Nixon's BOLD SUMMONS 

President Nixon's confident and straight- 
forward state of the union message last night 
was most impressive. Progressive in sub- 
stance and an altogether bold challenge to 
Congress to enact broad reforms, it struck 
us as Mr. Nixon’s most comprehensive dis- 
cussion of domestic affairs since he took office 
two years ago. 

Whether the address will prompt: historic 
changes in all of the six great policy areas 
which he touched upon, only Congress—and 
@ Congress already proved dubious about his 
welfare and revenue-sharing plans—can tell. 

But for this Republican president himself, 
the address does seem to mark a significant 
change in emphasis from the first half of 
his term in office. 

While he has devoted much of his energy 
in his first two years to foreign policy, this 
message wholly focused on domestic policy. 
In place of last year’s appeal for a balanced 
budget, Mr, Nixon now urges an expansionary 
budget to stimulate economic growth and 
higher employment. Gone were the earlier 
references to crime-fighting, to digesting do- 
mestic programs already on the plate. Gone, 
too, was the narrow partisanship of last fall's 
divisive campaign. 

Perhaps the most dominant and reassuring 
theme of the address was the plea to Con- 
gress to join in finding ways to return more 
power and responsibility and services to state 
and local governments and the people gen- 
erally. He spoke of putting “the money where 
the problems are,” of insisting on Lincoln’s 
government of, by and for the people rather 
than a nation “of the government, by the 
government and for the government” in 
Washington 

Many of the details of his proposals re- 
main to be spelled out later, and thus de- 
tailed judgments, too, must be deferred on 
these programs, But we go at least as far as 
the President himself seems to go on five of 
his six goals—the welfare, health and reve- 
nue-sharing reforms, the programs to en- 
hance the environment, the goal of “full 
prosperity in peacetime.” And we remain 
open-minded on his proposals to restructure 
his cabinet, but here the burden of proof 
Tests clearly with him, 

As he said, “change is hard,” and his reye- 
nue-sharing plan will be difficult to push 
through Congress. And while it may be rev- 
olutionary in those terms, its $6 billion in 
néw money doesn’t match the scale Gov, 
Rockefeller, for example, had hoped for. In 
trying to reshape the executive branch 
around function instead of constituency, Mr. 
Nixon is certain to provoke outcries from 
hundreds of constituencies, both in the bu- 
reaucracy and outside it. His emphasis on 
expanding the number of doctors and other 
medical personnel is absolutely necessary if 
the planned expansion of public access to 
health services isn’t to simply reinforce the 
existing spiral in health costs. 

Finally, the President challenges himself 
as well as Congress with his activist reform 
program. To see it enacted, he will have to 
skillfully and consistently lobby it on Capitol 
Hill, something he hasn't always done in the 
past. But we hope this follow-up effort will 
match the seriousness and scope of the state 
of the union message itself. 


DEMANDS OF THE TIMES 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year the Chicago Trib- 
une carried an editorial entitled “De- 
mands of the Times” which I would like 
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to insert in the Rrecorp even at this late 
date. 

In contrast to a rather large percent- 
age of news reporting this editorial has 
an optimistic and uplifting quality to it 
which I feel should be exposed to the 
country outside of the area in the Middle 
West served by the Tribune. 

The words of Rev. Harold Blake 
Walker should inspire those of us in the 


Congress to redouble our efforts in seek- 
ing solutions for the many problems 
which plague the country but which are 
capable of being solved if we but put our 
minds to the task and get on with the 
job. 

And, finally, the appraisal of President 
Nixon by a prominent Democrat, Daniel 
Moynihan, which is quoted in the editor- 
ial should be considered a fresh reminder 
to the Congress that if our country is to 
remain as “the hope of the world,” we 
must support the President to the great- 
est extent possible as he grapples with 
these very difficult problems at home and 
abroad. 

I insert the editorial at this point in 
the RECORD. 


DEMANDS OF THE TIMES 


The Reverend Harold Blake Walker, who 
writes “Living Faith” for the Tribune, had 
a singularly apposite column as the new 
year approached. He quoted Shakespeare's 
text: “There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” 

The Rey. Mr. Walker recounted the prob- 
lems confronting us: “Seldom in history have 
so many problems thrust themselves upon 
a generation. War and injustice, decaying 
cities, and polluted water and atmosphere 
cry out for the intelligent courage of the 
present. Threatened overpopulation, with at- 
tendant hunger and misery, summons us to 
rethink our traditional attitudes.” 

Yet Mr. Walker found abundant reason why 
we should not be overwhelmed by the per- 
plexities we face. “The simple truth,” he 
said, “is that we know how to do what must 
be done. We have the technology, the wealth, 
the know-how to transform our cities, to 
deal with overpopulation, to produce from 
land and sea to feed the hungry, to clean up 
the air, the rivers, and the lakes. We lack 
only the will to seize the tide that is upon 
us ... God, give us men a time like this 
demands.” 

While the challenge is great, the power to 
deal with it was never greater. We have lead- 
ers in national and state government who will 
make sincere and energetic efforts to cope 
with the promise and peril which are now 
with us. We have experts in the scientific and 
academic communities. We have concerned 
members in the community who fight for 
an improved environment, for amity among 
races, and for other good causes. 

We ourselves have discerned advances. In- 
formed economists look for better times, a 
recuction in unemployment, and a resurgent 
economy. They say that the end of the Gen- 
eral Motors strike has already had a pro- 
nounced effect in reducing the roll of the job- 
less and in bringing the economy back on the 
upswing. 

During the year we saw a reduction in cam- 
pus disorders, progress in winding down the 
war in Vietnam, and an improvement in 
relations among races and national-origin 
groups. 

Gov. Ogilvie is hopeful, despite the many 
vexing problems besieging the state, that 
Tilinois will have a good year. Unemployment 
here has been at 4 percent, when the na- 
tional average stood at 5.7 percent. The Gov- 
ernor feels that there will be a growth in the 
economy of the state during the year of some 
6 percent and perhaps as much as 8. 
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In the national government, President Nix- 
on’s administration has come to the midterm 
point, in assessing the situation when he 
came to office and as it stands now, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, a Presidential Counsellor, 
now returning to his post on the Harvard 
faculty, presented these facts to Cabinet 
members and other high officials: 

“It may be of some use to reconstruct the 
circumstances in which the President was 
elected, and formed his administration, just 
two years ago. It seemed the worst of times. 
It was the habit then to speak of the nation 
as divided and to assert that the situation 
was grave beyond anything since the Civil 
War itself. 

“The country was not so much divided as 
fragmented; it was coming apart. The war in 
Asia, undeclared and unwanted, misunder- 
stood or not understoou at all, pursued by 
decent men for decent purposes but by 
means, and with consequences, that could 
only in the end be heartbreaking, had 
brought on an agony of the spirit that had 
had no counterpart in our national experi- 
ence. 

“The agony of war was compounded by 
and interacted with the great travail of race 
which, once again, not so much divided as 
fractured the society. . . . The economic vi- 
tality of the nation was imperiled. The war 
disrupted the economy and then dictated 
that the onset of peace would do so as well. 

“In such circumstances, confidence in 
American government eroded. Government 
was not to be believed, nor was much ex- 
pected of it. Save fear.” 

Against this background, Mr. Moynihan 
Said that the two years just passed would be 
judged not unkindly. The nation has asserted 
the limits of its power and purpose in for- 
eign policy. The possibility of containing 
the endless ethnic, racial and religious con- 
flicts that may now become the major threat 
to world order has become more believable 
as here and there things have got better, not 
worse. The prospect of a generation of peace 
has convincingly emerged. Mr. Moynihan 
went on to recount progress on one front 
after another, then said: 

“Yet how little the administration seems 
to be credited with what it has achieved. ... 
Depressing, even frightening things are being 
said about the administration. They are not 
true. This has been a company of honorable 
and able men, led by a President of singular 
courage and intellectual daring, only to be 
greeted with silence and incomprehension. 

“To have seen him late into the night 
and thru the night and into the morning, 
struggling with the most awful complexities, 
the most demanding and irresolvable con- 
flicts, doing so because he cared, trying to 
comprehend what is right, and trying to 
make other men see it—above all, caring 
working for his country he has made greater 
already and which he will make greater 
still. ... Pray for his success.” 

This is the appraisal by a Democrat of a 
Republican President. Certainly the charac- 
ter, hard work, and dedication he has shown 
deserve, at the least, our trust. America is 
still the hope of the world. Let us labor as 
hard as the lonely man in the White House 
to make that hope come true, now, as we 
start a new year and each day thereafter. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader as to the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In response to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, I should 
like to announce that except for the 
reading by our distinguished colleague 
from Virginia (Mr. Rosryson) of Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address on Monday, we 
have no program. It is my intention that 
we go over until Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
BLATNIK), is today announcing public 
hearings to start on March 15 on accel- 
erated public works legislation. This is 
indeed welcome news. 

I am proud of the role I played in the 
enactment of the original Accelerated 
Public Works Act in 1962. That legisla- 
tion was highly successful. It played a 
major role in pulling this Nation out of 
the recession which we Democrats had 
inherited from the previous administra- 
tion upon assuming office in January 
1961. Of equal importance, it resulted in 
the construction of countless water and 
sewer works, hospitals, health centers, 
and other vitally needed public buildings 
in every part of the country. I am equally 
proud that Iam a cosponsor of the pend- 
ing legislation together with the chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee, and 
my good friend, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. MCFALL). JOHN MCFALL is 
to be congratulated on the leadership 
and initiative that he has taken in spon- 
soring and gathering support for this 
meritorious proposal. 

In 1970, my good friend the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. FORD), was a cosponsor 
of the accelerated public works bill. De- 
spite the increased seriousness of our 
economic situation this year, he did not 
choose to join in cosponsoring the bill. 
Nevertheless, it is my sincere hope, and 
I might say expectation, that he will help 
us in passing it. 

It is certainly must legislation. It is of 
the highest national priority. A review 
of the state of the economy emphasizes 
the need for immediate action by the 
Federal Government in this area. 

In real terms, excluding the effects of 
inflation, the gross national product de- 
clined in 1970 for the first time in 12 
years. 

The gap between what we are actually 
producing and what we are capable of 
producing has expanded during the 
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Nixon administration from zero to $67.5 
billion in the fourth quarter of 1970. By 
the end of 1970, industrial production 
had declined 6 percent from its peak in 
July 1969. The drop in durable goods 
manufacturing has been 12 percent. It 
should be pointed out, moreover, that in- 
dustrial production gained only moder- 
ately in January as a result of continued 
sluggishness of the economy apart from 
the auto and related industries, which 
were rebounding from last year’s General 
Motors strike. 

The capacity utilization rate in manu- 
facturing declined from 84.5 percent in 
the first quarter of 1969 to 72.3 percent in 
the fourth quarter of 1970. This means 
that 27 percent of our productive capac- 
ity is lying idle. 

During the 2 years of the Nixon ad- 
ministration we have fallen short of our 
housing goals by 2.2 million units. The 
goals legislated in the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 called for 5.2 
million housing units in 1969 and 1970. 
Only 3 million units were built. 

Corporate profits after taxes have de- 
clined 8 percent since the first quarter 
of 1969. 

Real average weekly earnings in the 
manufacturing sector have declined 4 
percent since January 1969—from $101.57 
to $97.42. 

Unemployment increased from 2,645,- 
000 in January 1969 to 5,033,000 in Jan- 
uary 1971. 

This unhappy record, it should be re- 
called, has been compiled in the face of 
an 11-percent rise in consumer prices. 

It is mandatory therefore that the 92d 
Congress devote its initial efforts to get- 
ting this Nation’s economy moving again. 

My congratulations, therefore, to the 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee for his prompt action on accelerated 
public works legislation. I pledge him 
the all-out support of the House Demo- 
cratic leadership on this matter. 


NEW FEDERAL CONTROLS FOR 
DRUG ABUSE 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article on drug abuse written by one 
of my constituents, Maj. Charles J. 
Baldree, JAGC. Major Baldree is the son 
of Dr. Charles E. Baldree, Jr., of Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Major Baldree is currently assigned as 
Deputy Chief, Law Division, DRI, U.S. 
Army Military Police School. He has 
attended the military training course 
presented by the BNDD to criminal in- 
vestigators, in Europe. Prior to his pres- 
ent assignment in July 1970, he served 
as a military judge in Germany. 

The elimination of drug abuse has be- 
come one of the most important goals of 
the Federal Government. I wish to com- 
mend Major Baldree on his interest and 
insight into the problem. 

The article follows: 
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New FEDERAL CONTROLS FOR DRUG ABUSE 


(By Maj. Charles J. Baldree, Judge Advocate 
General Corps) 

The federal government, in the fall of 1970, 
took two important steps to provide both 
realistic and effective measures to control the 
menacing and ever increasing problem of 
drug abuse within our nation and among 
US Army personnel world-wide. On 27 Octo- 
ber 1970, President Nixon signed into law 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act. This Act, which may have 
its substantive provisions made applicable to 
military prosecutions through Article 134 of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, con- 
stitutes the first enactment of legislation 
of such magnitude dealing with drug abuse. 

In signing the law, President Nixon said: 

In order for the laws to mean anything, 
they must have public support. I hope the 
whole nation will move with us to save the 
lives of thousands of our young people who 
would otherwise be hooked on drugs and 
physically, mentally, and morally destroyed. 

The second measure is a Department of 
the Army regulation which provides for an 
aggressive preventive program to eliminate 
and prevent drug abuse within the Army, and 
permits the granting of amnesty to drug 
abusers who voluntarily seek assistance in 
terminating their wrongful use of drugs. 

Because of the sweeping changes and in- 
novations brought abou* by these two meas- 
ures, it is particularly important for military 
law enforcement personnel to be familiar 
with the saliant features of this new and 
forward looking program for the control of 
drug abuse within the Army. The depart- 
mental regulation (AR 600-32) was effective 
on 1 December 1970; the criminal penalties 
and certain other provisions of the Act will 
become effective on 1 May 1971. 

This article will review the criminal, ad- 
ministrative, and financial sanctions avail- 
able to the military to control drug abuse, 
with particular attention on an examination 
of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970, Army Regulation 
600-32, and the marihuana laws of various 
states and foreign countries, because they 
may well constitute the means available to a 
commander for accomplishing the Army’s 
policy of reducing drug abuse. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 


Although the first enactment by the Con- 
gress took place shortly before the turn of the 
twentieth century, the United States first 
became involved in drug control measures in 
the early nineteenth century through treaty 
agreements with several nations (the first 
was with Siam in 1841) in an international 
effort to control the traffic in opium. Action 
by the international community to control 
drugs continues today under the leadership 
of the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations. 

Prior to the 1970 Act, the pattern of fed- 
eral drug laws consisted of three categories, 
all primarily based upon the Constitutional 
grant of legislative competence to control 
interstate and foreign commerce. The first 
group included “narcotic drugs” (opium, 
heroin, and cocaine), and the first major fed- 
eral drug abuse contro] law, the Pure Food 
and Drug Act of 1906, was designed to regu- 
late the use of patent medicines containing 
synthetic narcotic drugs (the opiates). The 
Harrison Narcotic Drug Act of 1914 regulates 
the manufacture and distribution of mor- 
phine, cocaine and other narcotics within the 
United States. The Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act of 1922 provides penalties for 
illegal import and export of narcotics. In 
1946, the Harrison Act was amended to in- 
clude synthetic substances having addiction- 
forming or addiction-sustaining qualities 
similar to morphine or cocaine. Four years 
later the Narcotics Manufacturing Act was 
passed to provide for licensing and the es- 
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tablishment of manufacturing quotas for all 
manufacturers of narcotic drugs. 

The second major category of drug laws 
involves marihuana, an hallucinogenic drug. 
This substance was the subject of Congres- 
sional action in 1937 with the passing of the 
Marihuana Tax Act for the primary purpose 
of precluding the importation of marihuana 
from Mexico. Substantial medical research is 
needed to determine the long range effects of 
this drug. At the time of passage of this law 
it was wrongfully regarded as producing ef- 
fects similar to those produced by narcotics; 
thus, the same penalties were provided for 
marihuana violations as for narcotics viola- 
tions, both by the Congress and by several 
states. The medical community has since es- 
tablished that narcotic drugs produce physi- 
cal dependence/addition, whereas marihuana, 
as an hallucinogen, may produce psychologi- 
cal/mental dependence. 

In 1951 Congress adopted a law which re- 
quired minimum mandatory sentences for 
those convicted of violating the narcotics 
and marihuana statutes and probited sus- 
pension of sentences and probation for sec- 
ond offenders. The only remedial action 
taken from these laws has been the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, which 
allows for treatment and rehabilitation of 
narcotics addicts which represent a small 
but pitiful segment of the drug abuse popu- 
lation. 

The third category of federal statutes 
concerns “dangerous drugs,” which are de- 
fined as having a “potential for abuse.” In 
1951, Congress passed amendments to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act which prohib- 
ited the dispensing, without a prescription of 
a licensed practitioner, of drugs which re- 
quire medical supervision. Subsequent leg- 
islation attempted to deal with the illicit 
traffic in these drugs by placing penalties 
for wrongful possession, sale, transfer, etc. 
as the illicit traffic and abuse increased. The 
term “dangerous drugs” commonly refers to 
three classes of non-narcotic drugs that are 
habit-forming or have a potential for abuse 
because of their stimulant, depressant, or 
hallucinogenic effect. The most widely used 
and abused of the stimulants are the am- 
phetamines, known as pep pills. The bar- 
bituates (goofballs) are the most widely 
used and abused of the depressant drugs. 
Drugs in the hallucinogenic class (LSD, 
peyote, and psilocybin) have not yet been 
proven safe for medical purposes, although 
limited investigations are being conducted 
under the supervision of the US Goyern- 
ment. 

Drug abuse has been deemed to exist when 
an individual takes drugs under any of the 
following circumstances: 

In amounts sufficient to create a hazard 
to his own health or to the safety of the 
community; or 

When he obtains drugs through illicit 
channels; or 

When he takes drugs on his own initia- 
tive rather than on the basis of profes- 
sional advice. 

The federal statutory scheme for control 
grew out of three distinct eras. The first, 
around the turn of the century, was posed 
by the illegal importation of opium and its 
derivatives (heroin and morphine) and co- 
caine. The second, the late 1920s through 
30s, witnessed the influx of Mexican “grass” 
which was subjected to controls through the 
Marihuana Tax Act of 1937. The third, which 
began after World War II, involved the in- 
creasing availability of pills and other chem- 
ically prepared substances as & by-product 
of scientific advances. 

It is submitted that we are now in the 
fourth drug abuse era. Unlike the other 
three, where the substances involved were 
handled by means of generally particular- 
ized legislation and separate federal en- 
forcement agencies, the current era is con- 
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cerned with the prevention and elimination 
of all forms of drug abuse by the 
drugs discussed above, as well as the rehabil- 
itation of those persons who become either 
physically addicted to the narcotic drugs or 
psychologically dependent upon one or more 
of the stimulants, depressants, or hallucino- 
genic drugs (including marihuana). To re- 
spond to this grave situation confronting 
our Nation, which results from the illegal 
importation, manufacture, distribution, po- 
session and use of these drugs, the Congress, 
at the urging of the President, enacted the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970. The primary enforce- 
ment responsibility for this Act lies with 
one agency, the Justice Department's Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 


THE NEW ACT 


This Act constitutes a major revision and 
consolidation of the federal drug laws scat- 
tered throughout the US Code, and provides 
for a complete compendium of laws dealing 
with the classification and registration of 
drugs, a wide range of new penalties, special 
parole and probation provisions, special sen- 
tencing provisions, provisions for “no knock” 
search warrants, and many other features. It 
focuses federal law enforcement activities on 
controlling the flow of drugs and on direct- 
ing prime attention to the “pusher.” Pen- 
alties on simple possession for any drug, set 
forth in one of five schedules of controlled 
substances, is punishable by no more than 
one year's imprisonment, a substantial reduc- 
tion from the mandatory two-year minimum 
sentence for possession of narcotics or mari- 
huana. 

The statute is divided into four parts: Re- 
habilitation Programs relating to Drug 
Abuse; the Controlled Substances Import 
and Export Act; the Controlled Substances 
Act; and a provision for Advisory Councils, 
This law represents the first effort by the 
Congress to deal with the total spectrum of 
drug abuse, As such, it is a welcome departure 
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from the past, Also covered are new proce- 
dures for controlling the legitimate manu- 
facture and sale of drugs, treatment of all 
forms of drug dependence—psychological as 
well as physical—and research into drug 
abuse. Major responsibility for enforcement 
of the Act is shared by the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Some provisions of the Act became 
effective upon enactment, Other provisions, 
principally the penalties, will become effec- 
tive on 1 May 1971. 


CONTROL AND ENFORCEMENT 


Title II of the Act, entitled Control and 
Enforcement, is of critical importance to law 
enforcement personnel and agencies. This 
Title, also to be known as the “Controlled 
Substances Act,” provides for definitions; 
authority to control and establish schedules 
of drugs depending upon their potential for 
abuse; registration of those engaged in man- 
ufacture; distribution or dispensing provi- 
sions; offenses and penalties; enforcement 
and administrative provisions; and the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Commission to study 
marihuana. 

SCHEDULES 


After hearing extensive medical testimony, 
and using the same basic definition of drugs 
set forth earlier, the Congress established five 
schedules and placed certain drugs, referred 
to as “controlled drugs,” in one of the sched- 
ules. Responsibility to place additional drugs 
on a schedule, deletion of drug(s) from a 
schedule, or changing a drug from one sched- 
ule to another, was placed on the Attorney 
General. He is required to conduct a hearing, 
subject to judicial review, incident to each 
such modification of a schedule. The Secre- 

of HEW is required to submit recom- 
mendations to the Attorney General on pro- 
posed changes; these recommendations are 
binding on the Attorney General regarding 
medical and scientific matters. Table I out- 
lines these schedules. 


TABLE 1.—SCHEDULES OF CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES 


Schedule and principal controlled substance 


Medical 
use 


Potential 


and abuse Dependency 


I. Certain opiates, certain opium derivatives (heroin), and hal- High 


lucinogens (LSD, marihuana). 
11. Certain opiates, cocaine, methadone, opium poppy 
W. fo a arn barbiturates. 

arl 


valuable, 


Lack of accepted safety 
for use, 
Severe, 
--. Moderate, 
= aay 


Source: ‘Military Police Journal.” 


OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 
Regarding any controlled drug, it is un- 
lawful to knowingly or intentionally manu- 
facture, distribute, dispense, or possess with 
intent to manufacture, distribute or dis- 
pense a counterfeit substance without a writ- 
ten order or prescription from a licensed 
practitioner, It is also unlawful for anyone 
knowingly or intentionally to possess a con- 
trolled substance, except where the person in 
possession has acquired the substance pursu- 
ant to a valid prescription, or in those situa- 
tions authorized by the Act, e.g. registered 
dealer, 

Table II [not printed in the Recorp] de- 
picts the maximum imposable jail. sentences 
for first conviction by either a U.S. District 
Court for one of the above violations, or by 
@ general court-martial for a violation of one 
of the two principal punitive Articles of the 
UCMJ used to control drugs, i.e. Articles 92 
and 134. 

The Act sharply reduces the penalties for 
first conviction of wrongful possession of any 
narcotic drug or marihuana, from a manda- 
tory two-year minimum sentence to a mis- 
demeanor, Under the 1968 Drug Abuse 
Amendments it had been unlawful to possess 
for personal use any one of the dangerous 


drugs; there is no change regarding these 
drugs for this offense. 

Increased penalties are provided for other 
conduct involving a narcotic drug under 
either Schedule I or II. Effective 1 May 1971, 
the maximum sentence for a first conviction 
will be a 15-year prison term, compared to 
the present ten-year term. The Table of Maxi- 
mum Punishments has also refiected a com- 
parable change, for the narcotic drug con- 
viction was increased on 1 January 1969 from 
five to ten years confinement at hard labor. 

There are increased jail terms for second 
and subsequent drug convictions. All con- 
victions also carry a provision for imposition 
of a fine, ranging from $5,000 maximum for 
simple possession to $200,000 for any person 
who has been previously convicted of a viola- 
tion of this Act that engages in a continuing 
criminal enterprise. Increased penalties im- 
posable by the court may not exceed 25 years 
in those cases where the United States Judge 
finds, after a hearing and conviction of a 
drug law violation, that the defendant is a 
“dangerous special drug offender.” Another 
provision is aimed at those who make a living 
through dealings in illicit drug activities on 
a continuing basis, This provision provides 
for a ten-year to life imprisonment and up to 
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$100,000 fine as penalties for the first. con- 
viction. 

Because of the widespread controversy sur- 
rounding the danger or potential danger of 
marihuana, the Congress established a rather 
unique and elaborate sentence feature for 
those offenders under the age of 21 who are 
tried for simple possession of this hallucino- 
genic drug. In a case where a youthful of- 
fender is found guilty, the Judge may place 
him on probation and defer further proceed- 
ings, including entering of a finding of 
guilty. If there is no violation of the parole, 
which can extend up to one year, the court 
will dismiss the charges without an adjudica- 
tion of guilt, the record will be non-public, 
and the defendant may apply to the U.S. 
District Court to expunge the official records 
of his case, except for those non-public rec- 
ords maintained by the Justice Department. 
Irrespective of whether the records are ex- 
punged of the proceeding, the dismissal of 
the charge of simple possession is to be re- 
garded as tantamount to an acquittal for 
job applications, questionnaires and perjury 
statutes, 

ARMY REGULATION 600-32 


In continuing its implementation of De- 
partment of Defense Directive 1300.11, Pre- 
vention and Elimination of Drug Abuse, the 
Army promulgated, on 23 September 1970, 
Regulation 600-32, Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control. This departmental regulation, 
which became effective on 1 December 1970, 
prohibits the wrongful possession, use, trans- 
fer, sale or manufacture of narcotics, mari- 
huana, and dangerous drugs. Violations of 
these prohibitions may be prosecuted under 
Article 92, UCMJ, as a violation of a lawful 
general regulation, or other appropriate ar- 
ticles of the Code, e.g. attempts, conspiracy, 
drunk driving, larceny, or under Article 134 
as either conduct prejudicial to good order 
and discipline or to the discredit of the 
Armed Forces, or as a violation of the United 
States Code. 

AMNESTY 


An innovation in the Army's rehabilitation 
program is the granting of amnesty for those 
voluntarily seeking assistance to discontinue 
the unlawful use of drugs. The grant of 
amnesty will preclude punishing the soldier 
for admitting to the wrongful use of drugs, 
but will not necessarily extend to other drug- 
related offenses. In addition to the amnesty 
program which Secretary of Defense Laird 
publicly approved in August 1970 for all 
military services, the Army’s rehabilitation 
programs include limited hospitalization 
and counseling by a medical officer, chaplain, 
and others, (See Operation Awareness, MP 
JOURNAL, October 1970, on the rehabilita- 
tion measures taken at Fort Dragg, N.C.) 

The regulation provides a list of education- 
al materials for use in drug abuse programs 
conducted by military units or installations. 
Also contained in AR 600-32 is a compilation 
of Army Regulations relating to drug abuse. 
To be added to that list is Section XVI, AR 
40-2, which provides guidance for the main- 
tenance of the Narcotic and Controlled Drug 
Register, an important item to be reviewed 
incident to either a criminal investigation or 
as part of a Crime Prevention Survey. 

CRIMINAL SANCTIONS 

Shown in Table IT are the maximum im- 
posable periods of confinement at hard 
labor allowable by the Table of Maximum 
Punishments for drug offenses in violation of 
Articles 92 and 134, the principal articles of 
the UCMJ used to prosecute these offenses. 
A general court-martial is empowered to ad- 
judge either a Dishonorable or Bad Conduct 
Discharge upon conviction, in addition to the 
periods of incarceration; a special court- 
martial may adjudge a Bad Conduct Dis- 
charge where so empowered by the general 
court-martial convening authority, and 
where the accused is represented by qualified 
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counsel and a verbatim record of the trial 
is prepared, 

The military justice system has a certain 
amount of flexibility in dealing with all of- 
fenders, but this is especially true regarding 
drug offenders where it is of critical impor- 
tance to fit the punishment to the accused's 
criminal conduct. The federal government 
and many state governments are now reévis- 
ing their laws to achieve this needed flex- 
ibility by abolishing the mandatory mini- 
mum sentence in the event of conviction for 
narcotics or marihuana violations. Unlike 
the civilian systems of trial courts, the mili- 
tary’s three-tier trial court composition of 
the summary, special and general courts- 
martial—each with its statutory limitations 
on the quantum of punishment imposable— 
adds to this flexibility in tailoring the punish- 
ment to the crime. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SANCTIONS 


In addition to, or in some cases in lieu of, 
disciplinary action, there is a wide range of 
administrative sanctions available to the 
military commander for dealing with the pre- 
vention and elimination of drug abuse. One 
of the prime sanctions is to discharge a serv- 
ice member for wrongful complicity with 
drugs, as provided by paragraph 6a, AR 635- 
212. In the event of conviction by either a 
civilian court or a foreign tribunal for a 
drug violation of the laws of that jurisdic- 
tion, ani where the Table of Maximum 
Punishments provides for confinement at 
hard labor for more than one year, the of- 
fender is subject to administrative elemina- 
tion under the provisions of AR 635-206. 

The awarding of an Undesirable Discharge 
incident to one of the elimination actions 
noted above, or a punitive discharge by & 
court-martial, may result in the deprivation 
of certain federal benefits normally available 
to military veterans (the principal such ben- 
efit being educational/financial assistance) 
or the rejection of a drug abuser’s applica- 
tion for certain civilian jobs or admission to 
@ college or university. Other administrative 
sanctions for drug violations include a bar 
to re-enlistment, removal from a standing 
promotion list, suspension of favorable per- 
sonnel actions, and reduction in grade for 
either a civil conviction or for inefficiency. 


FINANCIAL SANCTIONS 


Quite frequently the drug offender is sub- 
jected to financial sanctions which have an 
impact far beyond the fine or forfeiture in- 
cluded in a court sentence or Article 15 pro- 
ceeding. The service member may be sued 
by an individual or business in a civil court, 
in CONUS or overseas, for damages where 
the service member was outside the scope of 
his duties, seeking recovery for property 
damage, bodily injury or death caused by 
the offender. Also, the U.S. Government may 
seek reimbursement under the Report of 
Survey System in cases of damaged, lost or 
destroyed property. Lastly, a financial loss 
may be incurred through governmental for- 
feiture action as to the drugs seized or the 
means used to facilitate the violation of the 
drug laws. Army Regulation 190-22 provides 
guidance for the disposition of such prop- 
erty which falls into the hands of the Army. 

STATE AND FOREIGN MARIHUANA LAWS 

Generally, service members are subject to 
prosecution for drug law violations, in ap- 
propriate circumstances, by one of four jur- 
isdictions: military,. federal courts, state 
courts, and the courts of a foreign country. 
All such prosecutions may well contribute to 
accomplishing the Department of Defense 
policy of eliminating and preventing drug 
abuse within the military community. 

SERVICE-CONNECTED 

The exercise of court-martial jurisdiction 
in CONUS is limited by the June 1969 O’Cal- 
lahan decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court regarding the conduct of a per- 
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son subject to the Code which is “service- 
connected.” Following that decision, mili- 
tary tribunals have ruled on the applica- 
tion of this limitation on trials conducted 
in non-overseas areas. The United States 
Court of Military Appeals has handed down 
the following general rules concerning the 
competence of a court-martial to exercise 
jurisdiction: 

A court-martial has jurisdiction to try 
drug offenses which take place on a military 
reservation. 

A court-martial has jurisdiction to try mil- 
itary persons for use and/or possession of 
dangerous drugs, marihuana and narcotics on 
or off the military reservation because such 
conduct has special military significance, in 
that the drugs have a detrimental effect on 
the health, morale and fitness for duty of 
persons in the Armed Forces. 

A court-martial lacks jurisdiction to try 
military persons for wrongful importation 
and transportation of these drugs, unless 
there are circumstances surrounding the 
commission of this type conduct which re- 
late them specially to the military. 


STATE LAWS 


Over the past three years, 27 states have 
overhauled their statutes relating to mari- 
huana. Twenty-four have reduced the penal- 
ties for possession of marihuana incident 
to the first conviction, generally from felonies 
to misdemeanors, New Jersey reduced the 


TABLE Ill. MARIHUANA; MAXIMUM JAIL TERMS 
Country and smuggling 


Belgium: 5 years. 
France: 


a 
b 
R Fine of 4 times value of goods.. 
Germany: 3 years... 
Great Britain: 14 yea 
Italy: 3 to 8 years. 
bs 


lands: 1 yea 
in: 6 to 12 years. 
urkey: ‘Eternal imprisonment” 


1 Maximum penalty increased in March 1970 from 10 to 14 years. 
3 Maximum penalty reduced in March 1970 from 12 to 5 years. 


THE FUTURE 


Although an appreciable period of time 
must elapse before a sound judgment can be 
made of the new Act and the military’s am- 
nesty program, these measures have been ap- 
plauded by those who deal with drug abuse 
as substantial steps in the right direction to 
provide effective means of control. The only 
one who benefits from drug abuse is the 
pusher and, generally, he does not use the 
drugs. 

In addition to providing for the added en- 
forcement and control measures discussed 
above, the 1970 Act has provided for a pro- 
gram to detect the root causes of drug abuse 
and to improve treatment and rehabilitation 
of all drug abusers, not just narcotics addicts 
The military amnesty policy will enhance 
and facilitate the prevention of drug abuse, 
especially among younger service members. 

The 1970 Act provides for the immediate 
establishment of an Advisory Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug ‘Abuse to study all as- 
pects of marihuana and drug abuse, and re- 
port back to the Congress within one year. 
Also created is an annual reporting require- 
ment by the various medical Advisory Coun- 
cils set up under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
insure the availability of current and thor- 
ough medical information on which further 
legislation may be based, and to provide as- 
sistance to current programs of treatment 
and cure of drug dependence, 

The federal law enforcement agencies’ ef- 
forts to control drug abuse are under the 
leadership of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (a recently formed agency 
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penalty from a minimum of two years in 
jail to a maximum of six months, but the 
state Supreme Court ruled that jail terms 
will not be imposed for first offenders. 

Penalties range from no jail term in New 
Jersey to seven days in Nebraska, to 20 years 
in Alabama, Minnesota and Missouri, to life 
imprisonment in Texas. 

Twenty-one states have a mandatory mini- 
mum period of imprisonment, extending from 
five years in Alabama to six months in Mis- 
souri, 

Notwithstanding a conviction of a service 
member for wrongful possession of marihu- 
ana in one of the states where either the 
sentence adjudged or the maximum period 
allowed did not exceed one year, elimination 
action under AR 635-206 is possible because 
the Table of Maximum Punishments provides 
for a five-year imposable sentence for mari- 
huana violations. 

FOREIGN. LAWS 

In the event an Army service member is 
tried for violating the marihuana laws in 
Europe, Table II depicts the maximum im- 
posable sentences of imprisonment in eight 
countries where US Armed Forces personnel 
are stationed or frequently visit. Great 
Britain recently reduced its possession pen- 
alties while, at the same time, increased those 
for trafficking. Table IV [not printed in the 
Record] is a chart of possible sanctions im- 
posable upon Army drug users. 


IMPOSABLE BY EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


a 3 months to 5 years. 
b) Fine ($200 to $2,000). 


-- 3 years. 
- 5years? 
3 to 8 years. 
1 year, 
6 to 12 years. 


when the Bureau of Narcotics in the Treas- 
ury Department was merged with the Bureau 
of Drug Abuse Control in the Food and Drug 
Administration). The BNDD plans to train 
some 22,000 local and state drug enforcement 
personnel this year through its new National 
Training Institute in Washington (where & 
ten-week course is offered) and through other 
schools and seminars throughout the coun- 
try. A special course is provided by BNDD to 
military investigators, 

Our future efforts to enforce the drug laws 
in order to prevent and eliminate the scourge 
of drug abuse from the military community 
and the nation have been joined by a for- 
ward looking Act of Congress and an equally 
realistic departmental regulation. Military 
law enforcement personnel have a tremen- 
dous challenge, not only in the investigation 
of drug cases, but in assisting to muster pub- 
lic support to give these new measures the 
effective meaning which President Nixon has 
stated is essential for achieving the mission 
of preventing and eliminating drug abuse. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 92-49) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

In the last twelve months alone, Amer- 
ica’s medical bill went up eleven per- 
cent, from $63 to $70 billion. In the 
last ten years, it has climbed 170 percent, 
from the $26 billion level in 1960. Then 
we were spending 5.3 percent of our 
Gross National Product on health; today 
we devote almost 7% of our GNP to 
health expenditures. 

This growing investment in health has 
been led by the Federal Government. In 
1960, Washington spent $3.5 billion on 
medical needs—13 percent of the total. 
This year it will spend $21 billion—or 
about 30 percent of the nation’s spend- 
ing in this area. 

But what are we getting for all this 
money? 

For most Americans, the result of our 
expanded investment has been more 
medical care and care of higher qual- 
ity. A profession of impressive new tech- 
niques, powerful new drugs, and splendid 
new facilities has developed over the 
past decade. During that same time, 
there has been a six percent drop in the 
number of days each year that Ameri- 
ċans are disabled. Clearly there is much 
that is right with American medicine. 

But there is also much that is wrong. 

One of the biggest problems is that 
fully 60 percent of the growth in medical 
expenditures in the last ten years has 
gone not for additional services but 
merely to meet price inflation. Since 
1960, medical costs have gone up twice 
as fast as the cost of living. Hospital 
costs have risen five times as fast as 
other prices. For growing numbers of 
Americans, the cost of care is becoming 
prohibitive. And even those who can 
afford most care may find themselves 
impoverished by a catastrophic medical 
expenditure. 

The shortcomings of our health care 
system are manifested in other ways as 
well, For some Americans—especially 
those who. live in remote rural areas or 
in the inner city—care is simply not 
available. The cuality of medicine varies 
widely with geography and income. Pri- 
mary care physicians and outpatient 
facilities are in short supply in many 
areas, and most of our people have trou- 
ble obtaining medical attention on short 
notice. Because we pay so little attention 
to preventing disease and treating it 
early, too many people get sick and need 
intensive treatment. 

Our record, then, is not as good as it 
should be. Costs have skyrocketed but 
values have not kept pace. We are in- 
vesting more of our nation’s resources in 
the health of our people but we are not 
getting a full return on our investment. 

BUILDING A NATIONAL HEALTH STRATEGY 


Things do not have to be this way. We 
can change these conditions—indeed, we 
must change them if we are to fulfill our 
promise as a nation. Good health care 
should be readily available to all of our 
citizens. 

It will not be easy for our nation to 
achieve this goal. It will be impossible 
to achieve it without a new sense of pur- 
pose and a new spirit of discipline. That 
is why I am calling today not only for 
new programs and not merely for more 
money but for something more—for a 
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new approach which is equal to the com- 
plexity of our challenges. I am calling 
today for a new National Health Strate- 
gy that will marshal a variety of forces 
in a coordinated assault on a variety of 
problems. 

This new strategy should be built on 
four basic principles. 

1. Assuring Equal Access. Although 
the Federal Government should be 
viewed as only one of several partners in 
this reforming effort, it does bear a spe- 
cial responsibility to help all citizens 
achieve equal access to our health care 
system. Just as our National Government 
has moved to provide equal opportunity 
in areas such as education, employment 
and voting, so we must now work to ex- 
pand the opportunity for all citizens to 
obtain a decent standard of medical 
care. We must do all we can to remove 
any racial, economic, social or geographic 
barriers which now prevent any of our 
citizens from obtaining adequate health 
protection. For without good health, no 
man can fully utilize his other oppor- 
tunities. 

2. Balancing Supply and Demand. It 
does little good, however, to increase the 
demand for care unless we also increase 
the supply. Helping more people pay for 
more care does little good unless more 
care is available. This axiom was ignored 
when Medicaid and Medicare were cre- 
ated—and the nation paid a high price 
for that error. The expectations of many 
beneficiaries were not met and a severe 
inflation in medical costs was com- 
pounded. 

Rising demand should not be a source 
of anxiety in our country. It is, after all, 
a sign of our success in achieving equal 
opportunity, a measure of our effective- 
ness in reducing the barriers to care. But 
since the Federal Government is help- 
ing to remove those barriers, it also has a 
responsibility for what happens after 
they are reduced. We must see to it that 
our approach to health problems is a 
balanced approach. We must be sure that 
our health care system is ready and able 
to welcome its new clients. 

3. Organizing for Efficiency. As we 
move toward these goals, we must recog- 
nize that we cannot simply buy our way 
to better medicine. We have already been 
trying that too long. We have been per- 
suaded, too often, that the plan that costs 
the most will help the most—and too 
often we have been disappointed. 

We cannot be accused of having under- 
financed our medical system—not by a 
long shot. We have, however, spent this 
money poorly—reenforcing inequities 
and rewarding inefficiencies and placing 
the burden of greater new demands on 
the same old system which could not 
meet the old ones. 

The toughest question we face then is 
not how much we should spend but how 
we should spend it. It must be our goal 
not merely to finance a more expensive 
medical system but to organize a more 
efficient one. 

There are two particularly useful ways 
of doing this: 

A. Emphasizing Health Maintenance. 
In most cases our present medical system 
operates episodically—people come to 
it in moments of distress—when they re- 
quire its most expensive services. Yet 
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both the system and those it serves would 
be better off if less expensive services 
could be delivered on a more regular 
basis. 

If more of our resources were invested 
in preventing sickness and accidents, 
fewer would have to be spent on costly 
cures. If we gave more attention to treat- 
ing illness in its early stages, then we 
would be less troubled by acute disease. 
In short, we should build a true “health” 
system—and not a “sickness” system 
alone. We should work to maintain 
health and not merely to restore it. 

B. Preserving Cost Consciousness, As 
we determine just who should bear the 
various costs of health care, we should 
remember that only as people are aware 
of those costs will they be motivated to 
reduce them. When consumers pay vir- 
tually nothing for services and when, at 
the same time, those who provide services 
know that all their costs will also be 
met, then neither the consumer nor the 
provider has an incentive to use the sys- 
tem. efficiently. When that happens, un- 
necessary demand can multiply, scarce 
resources can be squandered and the 
shortage of services can become even 
more acute. 

Those who are hurt the most by such 
developments are often those whose med- 
ical needs are most pressing. While costs 
should never be a barrier to providing 
needed care, it is important that we pre- 
serve some element of cost consciousness 
within our medical system. 

4, Building on Strengths. We should 
also avoid holding the whole of our 
health care system responsible for fail- 
ures in some of its parts. There is a nat- 
ural temptation in dealing with any 
complex problem to say: “Let us wipe 
the slate clean and start from scratch.” 
But to do this—to dismantle our entire 
health insurance system, for example— 
would be to ignore those important parts 
of the system which have provided use- 
ful service. While it would be wrong to 
ignore any weaknesses in our present sys- 
tem, it would be equally wrong to sacri- 
fice its strengths. 

One of those strengths is the diversity 
of our system—and the range of choice 
it therefore provides to doctors and pa- 
tients alike. I believe the public will al- 
ways be better served by a pluralistic 
system than by a monolithic one, by a 
system which creates many effective cen- 
ters of responsibility—both public and 
private—rather than one that concen- 
trates authority in a single governmental 
source. 

This does not mean that we must al- 
low each part of the system to go its 
own independent way, with no sense of 
common purpose. We must encourage 
greater cooperation and build better co- 
ordination—but not by fostering uni- 
formity and eliminating choice. One ef- 
fective way of influencing the system is 
by structuring incentives which reward 
peopl* for helping to achieve national 
goals without forcing their decisions or 
dictating the way they are carried out. 
The American people have always shown 
a unique capacity to move toward com- 
mon goals in varied ways. Our efforts to 
reform health care in America will be 
more effective if they build on this 
strength, 
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These, then, are certain cardinal prin- 
ciples on which our National Health 
Strategy should be built. To implement 
this strategy, I now propose for the con- 
sideration of the Congress the following 
six point program. It begins with meas- 
ures designed to increase and improve 
the supply of medical care and concludes 
with a program which will help people 
pay for the care they require. 

A. REORGANIZING THE DELIVERY OF SERVICE 


In recent years, a new method for de- 
livering health services has achieved 
growing respect. This new approach has 
two essential attributes. It brings togeth- 
er a comprehensive range of medical serv- 
ices in a single organization so that a 
patient is assured of convenient access 
to all of them. And it provides needed 
services for a fixed contract fee which is 
paid in advance by all subscribers. 

Such an organization can have a va- 
riety of forms and names and sponsors. 
One of the strengths of this new concept, 
in fact, is its great flexibility. The gen- 
eral term which has been applied to all 
of these units is “HMO’’—“Health Main- 
tenance Organization.” 

The most important advantage of 
Health Maintenance Organization is 
that they increase the value of the sery- 
ices a consumer receives for each health 
dollar. This happens, first because such 
organizations provide a strong financial 
incentive for better preventive care and 
for greater efficiency. 

Under traditional systems, doctors and 
hospitals are paid, in effect, on a piece 
work basis. The more illnesses they 
treat—and the more service they ren- 
der—the more their income rises. This 
does not mean, of course, that they do 
any less than their very best to make 
people well. But it does mean that there 
is no economic incentive for them to 
concentrate on Keeping people healthy. 

A fixed-price contract for comprehen- 
sive care reverses this illogical incentive. 
Under this arrangement, income grows 
not with the number of days a person is 
sick but with the number of days he is 
well. HMO’s therefore have a strong fi- 
nancial interest in preventing illness, or, 
failing that, in treating it in its early 
stages, promoting a thorough recovery, 
and preventing any reoccurrence. Like 
doctors in ancient China, they are paid 
to keep their clients healthy. For them, 
economic interests work to reenforce 
their professional interests. 

At the same time, HMO’s are motivated 
to function more efficiently. When pro- 
viders are paid retroactively for each of 
their services, inefficiencies can often be 
subsidized. Sometimes, in fact, ineffi- 
ciency is rewarded—as when a patient 
who does not need to be hospitalized is 
treated in a hospital so that he can col- 
lect on his insurance. On the other hand, 
if an HMO is wasteful of time or talent 
or facilities, it cannot pass those extra 
costs on to the consumer or to an in- 
surance company. Its budget for the 
year is determined in advance by the 
number of its subscribers. From that 
point on it is penalized for going over 
its budget and rewarded for staying 
under it. 

In an HMO, in other words, cost con- 
sciousness is fostered. Such an organi- 
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zation cannot afford to waste resources— 
that costs more money in the short run. 
But neither can it afford to economize 
in ways which hurt patients—for that 
increases long-run expenses, 

The HMO also organizes medical re- 
sources in a way that is more convenient 
for patients and more responsive to their 
needs. There was a time when every 
housewife had to go to a variety of shops 
and markets and pushcarts to buy her 
family’s groceries. Then along came the 
supermarket—making her shopping 
chores much easier and also giving her 
a wider range of choice and lower prices. 
The HMO provides similar advantages in 
the medical field. Rather than forcing 
the consumer to thread his way through 
a complex maze of separate services and 
specialists, it makes a full range of re- 
sources available through a single or- 
ganization—often at a single stop—and 
makes it more likely that the right com- 
bination of resources will be utilized. 

Because a team can often work more 
efficiently than isolated individuals, each 
doctor’s energies go further in a Health 
Maintenance Organization—twice as far 
according to some studies. At the same 
time, each patient retains the freedom 
to choose his own personal doctor. In 
addition, services can more easily be 
made available at night and on week- 
ends in an HMO. Because many doctors 
often use the same facilities and equip- 
ment and can share the expense of med- 
ical assistants and business personnel, 
overhead costs can be sharply curtailed. 
Physicians benefit from the stimulation 
that comes from working with fellow 
professionals who can share their prob- 
lems, appreciate their accomplishments 
and readily offer their counsel and as- 
sistance. HMO’s offer doctors other ad- 
vantages as well, including a more regu- 
lar work schedule, better opportunities 
for continuing education, lesser finan- 
cial risks upon first entering practice, 
and generally lower rates for malprac- 
tice insurance. 

Some seven million Americans are now 
enrolled in HMO’s—and the number is 
growing. Studies show that they are re- 
ceiving high quality care at a signifi- 
cantly lower cost—as much as one- 
fourth to one-third lower than tradi- 
tional care in some areas. They go to hos- 
pitals less often and they spend less time 
there when they go. Days spent in the 
hospital each year for those who belong 
to HMO’s are only three-fourths of the 
national average. 

Patients and practitioners alike are 
enthusiastic about this organizational 
concept. So is this administration. That 
is why we proposed legislation last March 
to enable Medicare recipients to join 
such programs. That is why I am now 
making the following additional recom- 
mendations: 

1. We should require public and pri- 
vate health insurance plans to allow ben- 
eficiaries to use their plan to purchase 
membership in a Health Maintenance 
Organization when one is available. 
When, for example, a union and an em- 
ployer negotiate a contract which in- 
cludes health insurance for all workers, 
each worker should have the right to 
apply the actuarial value of his cover- 
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age toward the purchase of a fixed-price, 
health maintenance program. Similarly, 
both Medicare and the new Family 
Health Insurance Plan for the poor 
which I will set out later in this message 
should provide an HMO option. 

2. To help new HMO'’s get started— 
an expensive and complicated task—we 
should establish a new $23 million pro- 
gram of planning grants to aid poten- 
tial sponsors—in both the private and 
public sector. 

3. At the same time, we should pro- 
vide additional support to help sponsors 
raise the necessary capital, construct 
needed facilities, and sustain initial op- 
erating deficits until they achieve an en- 
rollment which allows them to pay their 
own way. For this purpose, I propose 
@ program of Federal loan guarantees 
which will enable private sponsors to 
raise some $300 million in private loans 
during the first year of the program. 

4. Other barriers to the development 
of HMO’s include archaic laws in 22 
States which prohibit or limit the group 
practice of medicine and laws in most 
States which prevent doctors from dele- 
gating certain responsibilities (like giv- 
ing injections) to their assistants. To 
help remove such barriers, I am instruct- 
ing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to develop a model statute 
which the States themselves can adopt 
to correct these anomalies. In addition, 
the Federal Government will facilitate 
the development of HMO’s in all States 
by entering into contracts with them to 
provide service to Medicare recipients 
and other Federal beneficiaries who elect 
such programs. Under the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution, these con- 
tracts will operate to preempt any incon- 
sistent State statutes. 

Our program to promote the use of 
HMO’s is only one of the efforts we will 
be making to encourage a more efficient 
organization of our health care system. 
We will take other steps in this direction, 
including stronger efforts to capitalize 
on new technological developments. 

In recent years medical scientists, en- 
gineers, industrialists, and management 
experts have developed many new tech- 
niques for improving the efficiency and 
effectiveness of health care. These ad- 
vances include automated devices for 
measuring and recording body functions 
such as blood flow and the electrical ac- 
tivity of the heart, for performing labora- 
tory tests and making the results read- 
ily available to the doctor, and for reduc- 
ing the time required to obtain a pa- 
tient’s medical history. Methods have 
also been devised for using computers 
in diagnosing diseases, for monitoring 
and diagnosing patients from remote lo- 
cations, for keeping medical records and 
generally for restructuring the layout 
and administration of hospitals and 
other care centers. The results of early 
tests for such techniques have been most 
promising. If new developments can be 
widely implemented, they can help us 
deliver more effective, more efficient care 
at lower prices. 

The hospital and outpatient clinic of 
tomorrow may well bear little resem- 
blance to today’s facility. We must make 
every effort to see that its full promise is 
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realized. I am therefore directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to focus research in the field of 
health care services on new techniques 
for improving the productivity of our 
medical system. The Department will 
establish pilot experiments and demon- 
stration projects in this area, dissemi- 
nate the results of this work, and en- 
courage the health industry and the 
medical profession to bring such tech- 
niques into full and effective use in the 
health care centers of the nation. 

B. MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF SCARCITY 

AREAS 


Americans who live in remote rural 
areas or in urban poverty neighborhoods 
often have special difficulty obtaining 
adequate medical care. On the average, 
there is now one doctor for every 630 
persons in America. But in over one- 
third of our counties the number of doc- 
tors per capita is less than one-third 
that high. In over 130 counties, compris- 
ing over eight percent of our land area, 
there are no private doctors at all—and 
the number of such counties is growing. 

A similar problem exists in our center 
cities. In some areas of New York for ex- 
ample, there is one private doctor for 
every 200 persons but in other areas the 
ratio is one to 12,000. Chicago’s inner 
city neighborhoods have some 1,700 few- 
er physicians today than they had ten 
years ago. 

How can we attract more doctors— 
and better facilities— into these scarcity 
areas? I propose the following actions: 

1. We should encourage Health Main- 
tenance Organizations to locate in scar- 
city areas. To this end, I propose a $22 
million program of direct Federal grants 
and loans to help offset the special risks 
and special costs which such projects 
would entail. 

2. When necessary, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should supplement these efforts 
by supporting out-patient clinics in 
areas which still are underserved. These 
units can build on the experience of the 
Neighborhood Health Centers experi- 
ment which has now been operating for 
several years. These facilities would serve 
as a base on which full HMO’s—operat- 
ing under other public or private direc- 
tion—could later be established. 

I have also asked the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
velop ways in which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medical system can be used 
to supplement local medical resources in 
scarcity areas. 

3. A series of new area Health Educa- 
tion Centers should also be established 
in places which are medically under- 
served—as the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended. 
These centers would be satellites of exist- 
ing medical and other health science 
schools; typically, they could be built 
around a community hospital, a clinic or 
an HMO which is already in existence. 
Each would provide a valuable teachinz 
center for new health professionals, a 
focal point for the continuing education 
of experienced personnel, and a base for 
providing sophisticated medical services 
which would not otherwise be available 
in these areas. I am requesting that up 
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to $40 million be made available for this 
program in Fiscal Year 1972. 

4, We should also find ways of com- 
pensating—and even rewarding—doctors 
and nurses who move to scarcity areas, 
despite disadvantages such as lower in- 
come and poorer facilities. 

As one important step in this direc- 
tion, Iam proposing that our expanding 
loan programs for medical students in- 
clude a new forgiveness provision for 
graduates who practice in a scarcity area, 
especially those who specialize in pri- 
mary care skills that are in short supply. 

In addition, I will request $10 million 
to implement the Emergency Health 
Personnel Act. Such funds will enable 
us to mobilize a new National Health 
Service Corps, made up largely of dedi- 
cated and public-spirited young health 
professionals who will serve in areas 
which are now plagued by critical man- 
power shortages. 

C. MEETING THE PERSONNEL NEEDS OF 
GROWING MEDICAL SYSTEM 

Our proposals for encouraging HMO’s 
and for serving scarcity areas will help 
us use medical manpower more effective- 
ly. But it is also important that we pro- 
duce more health professionals and that 
we educate more of them to perform 
critically needed services. I am recom- 
mending a number of measures to ac- 
complish these purposes. 

1. First, we must use new methods for 
helping to finance medical education. In 
the past year, over half of the nation’s 
medical schools have declared that they 
are in “financial distress” and have ap- 
plied for special Federal assistance to 
meet operating deficits. 

More money is needed—but it is also 
important that this money be spent in 
new ways. Rather than treating the 
symptoms of distress in a piecemeal and 
erratic fashion, we must rationalize our 
system of Anancial aid for medical edu- 
cation so that the schools can make in- 
telligent plans for regaining a sound 
financial position. 

I am recommending, therefore, that 
much of our present aid to schools of 
medicine, dentistry and osteopathy— 
along with $60 million in new money— 
be provided in the form of so-called 
“capitation grants,” the size of which 
would be determined by the number of 
students the school graduates. I recom- 
mend that the capitation grant level be 
set at $6,000 per graduate. 

A capitation grant system would mean 
that a school would know in advance how 
much Federal money it could count on. It 
would allow an institution to make its 
own long-range plans as to how it would 
use these monies. It would mean that 
we could eventually phase out our emer- 
gency assistance programs. 

By rewarding output—rather than 
subsidizing input—this new aid system 
would encourage schools to educate more 
students and to educate them more effi- 
ciently. Unlike formulas which are 
geared to the annual number of en- 
rollees, capitation grants would provide 
a strong incentive for schools to shorten 
their curriculum from four years to 
three—in line with another sound iec- 
ommendation of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. For then, the 
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same sized school would qualify for as 
much as one-third more money each 
year, since each of its graduating classes 
would be one-third larger. 

This capitation grant program should 
be supplemented by a program of special 
project grants to help achieve special 
goals. These grants would support efforts 
such as improving planning and man- 
agement, shortening curriculums, ex- 
panding enrollments, team training of 
physicians and allied health personnel, 
and starting HMO’s for local popula- 
tions. 

In addition, I believe that Federal sup- 
port dollars for the construction of medi- 
cal education facilities can be used more 
effectively. I recommend that the five 
current programs in this area be con- 
solidated into a single, more flexible grant 
authority and that a new program of 
guaranteed loans and other financial 
aids be made available to generate over 
$500 million in private construction loans 
in the coming Fiscal Year—five times the 
level of our current construction grant 
program. 

Altogether, these efforts to encourage 
and facilitate the expansion of our medi- 
cal schools should produce a 50 percent 
increase in medical school graduates by 
1975. We must set that as our goal and 
we must see that it is accomplished. 

2. The Federal Government should 
also establish special support programs 
to help low income students enter medi- 
cal and dental schools. I propose that our 
scholarship grant program for these 
students be almost doubled—from $15 to 
$29 million. At the same time, this ad- 
ministration would modify its proposed 
student loan programs to meet better 
the needs of medical students. To help 
alleviate the concern of low income stu- 
dents that such a loan might become an 
impossible burden if they fail to gradu- 
ate from medical school, we will request 
authority to forgive loans where such 
action is appropriate. 

3. One of the most promising ways to 
expand the supply of medical care and 
to reduce its costs is through a greater 
use of allied health personnel, especially 
those who work as physicians’ and den- 
tists’ assistants, nurse pediatric practi- 
tioners, and nurse midwives. Such per- 
sons are trained to perform tasks which 
must otherwise be performed by doctors 
themselves, even though they do not re- 
quire the skills of a doctor. Such assist- 
ance frees a physician to focus his skills 
where they are most needed and often 
allows him to treat many additional pa- 
tients. 

I recommend that our allied health 
personnel training programs be expanded 
by 50% over 1971 levels, to $29 million, 
and that $15 million of this amount be 
devoted to training physicians’ assist- 
ants. We will also encourage medical 
schools to train future doctors in the pro- 
per use of such assistants and we will 
take the steps I described earlier to eli- 
minate barriers to their use in the laws 
of certain States. 

In addition, this administration will 
expand nationwide the current MEDIHC 
program—an experimental effort to en- 
courage servicemen and women with 
medical training to enter civilian medi- 
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cal professions when they leave military 
duty. Of the more than 30,000 such per- 
sons who leave military service each 
year, two-thirds express an interest in 
staying in the health field but only about 
one-third finally do so. Our goal is to 
increase the number who enter civilian 
health employment by 2,500 per year for 
the next five years. At the same time, the 
Veterans Administration will expand the 
number of health trainees in VA facili- 
ties from 49,000 in 1970 to over 53,000 in 
1972. 


D. A SPECIAL PROBLEM: MALPRACTICE SUITS AND 
MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 


One reason consumers must pay more 
for health care and health insurance 
these days is the fact that most doctors 
are paying much more for the insurance 
they must buy to protect themselves 
against claims of malpractice. For the 
past five years, malpractice insurance 
rates have gone up an average of 10 per- 
cent a year—a fact which reflects both 
the growing number of malpractice 
claims and the growing size of settle- 
ments. Many doctors are having trouble 
obtaining any malpractice insurance. 

The climate of fear which is created by 
the growing menace of malpractice suits 
also affects the quality of medical treat- 
ment. Often it forces doctors to practice 
inefficient, defensive medicine—ordering 
unnecessary tests and treatments solely 
for the sake of appearance. It discourages 
the use of physicians’ assistants, inhibits 
that free discussion of cases which can 
contribute so much to better care, and 
makes it harder to establish a relation- 
ship of trust between doctors and pa- 
tients. 

The consequences of the malpractice 
problem are profound. It must be con- 
fronted soon and it must be confronted 
effectively—but that will be no simple 
matter. For one thing, we need to know 
far more than we presently do about this 
complex problem. 

I am therefore directing—as a first 
step in dealing with this danger—that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare promptly appoint and convene a 
Commission on Medical Malpractice to 
undertake an intensive program of re- 
search and analysis in this area. The 
Commission membership should repre- 
sent the health professions and health 
institutions, the legal profession, the in- 
surance industry, and the general public. 
Its report—which should include specific 
recommendations for dealing with this 
problem—should be submitted by March 
1, 1972. 


E. NEW ACTIONS TO PREVENT ILLNESSES AND 
ACCIDENTS 


We often invest our medical resources 
as if an ounce of cure were worth a pound 
of prevention. We spend vast sums to 
treat illnesses and accidents that could 
be avoided for a fraction of those ex- 
penditures. We focus our attention on 
making people well rather than keeping 
people well, and—as a result—both our 
health and our pocketbooks are poorer. 
A new National Health Strategy should 
assign a much higher priority to the 
work of prevention. 

As we have already seen, Health Main- 
tenance Organizations can do a great deal 
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to help in this effort. In addition to en- 
couraging their growth, I am also rec- 
ommending a number of further meas- 
ures through which we can take the of- 
fensive against the long-range causes of 
illnesses and accidents. 

1. To begin with, we must reaffirm— 
and expand—the Federal commitment to 
biomedical research. Our approach to 
research support should be balanced— 
with strong efforts in a variety of fields. 
Two critical areas, however, deserve spe- 
cial attention. 

The first of these is cancer. In the next 
year alone, 650,000 new cases of cancer 
will be diagnosed in this country and 
340,000 of our people will die of this dis- 
ease. Incredible as it may seem, one out 
of every four Americans who are now 
alive will someday develop cancer unless 
we can reduce the present rates of inci- 
dence. 

In the last seven years we spent more 
than 30 billion dollars on space research 
and technology and about one-twenty- 
fifth of that amount to find a cure for 
cancer. The time has now come to put 
more of our resources into cancer re- 
search and—learning an important les- 
son from our space program—to organize 
those resources as effectively as possible. 

When we began our space program we 
were fairly confident that our goals could 
be reached if only we made a great 
enough effort. The challenge was tech- 
nological; it did not require new theoret- 
ical breakthroughs. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case in most biomedical research 
at the present time; scientific break- 
throughs are still required and they often 
cannot be forced—no matter how much 
money and energy is expended. 

We should not forget this caution. At 
the same time, we should recognize that 
of all our research endeavors, cancer 
research may now be in the best position 
to benefit from a great infusion of re- 
sources. For there are moments in bio- 
medical research when problems begin 
to break open and results begin to pour in, 
opening many new lines of inquiry and 
many new opportunities for break- 
through. 

We believe that cancer research has 
reached such a point. This administration 
is therefore requesting an additional $100 
million for cancer research in its new 
budget. And—as I said in my State of 
the Union Message—‘“I will ask later for 
whatever additional funds can effectively 
be used” in this effort. 

Because this project will require the 
coordination of scientists in many 
fields—drawing on many projects now in 
existence but cutting across established 
organizational lines—I am directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish a new Cancer Conquest 
Program in the Office of the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health. This 
program will operate under its own Di- 
rector who will be appointed by the Sec- 
retary and supported by a new manage- 
ment group. To advise that group in 
establishing priorities and allocating 
funds—and to advise other officials, in- 
cluding me, concerning this effort—I will 
also establish a new Advisory Committee 
on the Conquest of Cancer. 

A second targeted disease for concen- 
trated research should be sickle cell 
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anemia—a most serious childhood dis- 
ease which almost always occurs in the 
black population. It is estimated that 
one out of every 500 black babies actually 
develops sickle cell disease. 

It is a sad and shameful fact that the 
causes of this disease have been largely 
neglected throughout our history. We 
cannot rewrite this record of neglect, but 
we can reverse it. To this end, this ad- 
ministration is increasing its budget for 
research and treatment of sickle cell 
disease fivefold, to a new total of $6 
million. 

2. A second major area of emphasis 
should be that of health education. 

In the final analysis, each individual 
bears the major responsibility for his 
own health. Unfortunately, too many of 
us fail to meet that responsibility. Too 
many Americans eat too much, drink too 
much, work too hard, and exercise too 
little. Too many are careless drivers. 

These are personal questions, to be 
sure, but they are also public questions. 
For the whole society has a stake in the 
health of the individual. Ultimately, 
everyone shares in the cost of his illnesses 
or accidents. Through tax payments and 
through insurance premiums, the care- 
ful subsidize the careless, the nonsmokers 
subsidize those who smoke, the physical- 
ly fit subsidize the rundown and the 
overweight, the knowledgeable subsidize 
the ignorant and vulnerable. 

It is in the interest of our entire coun- 
try, therefore, to educate and encourage 
each of our citizens to develop sensible 
health practices. Yet we have given re- 
markably little attention to the health 
education of our people. Most of our cur- 
rent efforts in this area are fragmented 
and haphazard—a public service adver- 
tisement one week, a newspaper article 
another, a short lecture now and then 
from the doctor. There is no national in- 
strument, no central force to stimulate 
and coordinate a comprehensive health 
education program. 

I have therefore been working to create 
such an instrument. It will be called the 
National Health Education Foundation. 
It will be a private, non-profit group 
which will receive no Federal money. Its 
membership will include representatives 
of business, labor, the medical profession, 
the insurance industry, health and wel- 
fare organizations, and various govern- 
mental units. Leaders from these fields 
have already agreed to proceed with such 
an organization and are well on the way 
toward reaching an initial goal of $1 mil- 
lion in pledges for its budget. 

This independent project will be com- 
plemented by other Federal efforts to 
promote health education. For example, 
expenditures to provide family planning 
assistance have been increased, rising 
fourfold since 1969. And I am asking that 
the great potential of our nation’s day 
care centers to provide health education 
be better utilized. 

3. We should also expand Federal pro- 
grams to help prevent accidents—the 
leading cause of death between the ages 
of one and 37 and the fourth leading 
cause of death for persons of all ages. 

Our highway death toll—50,000 fatali- 
ties last year—is a tragedy and an out- 
rage of unspeakable proportions. It is 
all the more shameful since half these 
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deaths involved drivers or pedestrians 
under the influence of alcohol. We have 
therefore increased funding for the De- 
partment of Transportation’s auto ac- 
cident and alcohol program from $8 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 1971 to $35 million 
in Fiseal Year 1972. I am also requesting 
that the budget for alcoholism programs 
be doubled, from $7 million to $14 mil- 
lion. This will permit an expansion of 
our research efforts into better ways of 
treating this disease. 

I am also requesting a supplemental 
appropriation of $5 million this year and 
an addition of $8 million over amounts 
already in the 1972 budget to implement 
aggressively the new Occupational Safety 
and Health Act I signed last December. 
We must begin immediately to cut down 
on the 14,000 deaths and more than two 
million disabling injuries which result 
each year from occupational illnesses 
and accidents. 

The conditions which affect health are 
almost unlimited. A man’s income, his 
daily diet, the place he lives, the quality 
of his air and water—all of these factors 
have a greater impact on his physical 
well being than does the family doctor. 
When we talk about our health program, 
therefore, we should not forget our ef- 
forts to protect the nation’s food and 
drug supply, to control narcotics, to re- 
store and renew the environment, to 
build better housing and transportation 
systems, to end hunger in America, and— 
above all—to place a floor under the in- 
come of every family with children. In a 
sense this special message on health is 
one of many health messages which this 
administration is sending to the Con- 
gress. 

F. A. NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP 

In my State of the Union Message, I 
pledged to present a program “to en- 
sure that no American family will be 
prevented from obtaining basic medical 
care by inability to pay.” I am announc- 
ing that program today. It is a compre- 
hensive national health insurance pro- 
gram, one in which the public and the 
private sectors would join in a new part- 
nership to provide adequate health in- 
surance for the American people. 

In the last twenty years, the segment 
of our population owning health insur- 
ance has grown from 50 percent to 87 
percent and the portion of medical bills 
paid for by insurance has gone from 35 
percent to 60 percent. But despite this 
impressive growth, there are still seri- 
ous gaps in present health insurance 
coverage. Four such gaps deserve par- 
ticular attention. 

First—too many health insurance pol- 
icies focus on hospital and surgical costs 
and leave critical outpatient services un- 
covered. While some 80 percent of our 
people have some hospitalization insur- 
ance, for example, only about half are 
covered for outpatient and laboratory 
services and less than half are insured 
for treatment in the physician’s office 
or the home. Because demand goes 
where the dollars are, the result is an 
unnecessary—and expensive—overutili- 
zation of acute care facilities. The aver- 
age hospital stay today is a full day 
longer than it was eight years ago. Stud- 
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ies show that over one-fourth of hospital 
beds in some areas are occupied by pa- 
tients who do not really need them and 
could have received equivalent or better 
care outside the hospital. 

A second problem is the failure of most 
private insurance policies to protect 
against the catastrophic costs of major 
illnesses and accidents. Only 40 percent 
of our people have catastrophic cost in- 
surance of any sort and most of that in- 
surance has upper limits of $10,000 or 
$15,000. This means that insurance often 
runs out while expenses are still mount- 
ing. For many of our families, the an- 
guish of a serious illness is thus com- 
pounded by acute financial anxiety. Even 
the joy of recovery can often be clouded 
by the burden of debt—and even by the 
threat of bankruptcy. 

A third problem with much of our in- 
surance at the present time is that it can- 
not be applied to membership in a Health 
Maintenance Organization—and thus 
effectively precludes such membership. 
No employee will pay to join such a plan, 
no matter how attractive it might seem 
to him, when deductions from his pay- 
check—along with contributions from his 
employer—are being used to purchase 
another health insurance policy. 

The fourth deficiency we must correct 
in present insurance coverage is its fail- 
ure to help the poor gain sufficient access 
to our medical system. Just one index of 
this failure is the fact that fifty percent 
of poor children are not even immunized 
against common childhood diseases. The 
disability rate for families below the 
poverty line is at least 50 percent higher 
than for families with incomes above 
$10,000. 

Those who need care most often get 
care least. And even when the poor do 
get service, it is often second rate. A vi- 
cious cycle is thus reinforced—poverty 
breeds illness and illness breeds greater 
poverty. This situation will be corrected 
only when the poor have sufficient pur- 
chasing power to enter the medical mar- 
ketplace on equal terms with those who 
are more affluent. 

Our National Health Insurance Part- 
nership is designed to correct these in- 
adequacies—not by destroying our pres- 
ent insurance system but by improving 
it. Rather than giving up on a system 
which has been developing impressively, 
we should work to bring about further 
growth which will fill in the gaps we have 
identified. To this end, I am recommend- 
ing the following combination of public 
and private efforts. 

1.I am proposing that a National 
Heaith Insurance Standards Act be 
adopted which will require employers to 
provide basic health insurance coverage 
for their employees. 

In the past, we have taken similar ac- 
tions to assure workers a minimum wage, 
to provide them with disability and re- 
tirement benefits, and to set occupation- 
al health and safety standards. Now we 
should go one step further and guaran- 
tee that all workers will receive adequate 
health insurance protection. 

The minimum program we would re- 
quire under this law would pay for hos- 
pital services, for physicians’ services— 
both in the hospital and outside of it, for 
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full maternity care, well-baby care (in- 
cluding immunizations) , laboratory serv- 
ices and certain other medical expenses. 
To protect against catastrophic costs, 
benefits would have to include not less 
than $50,000 in coverage for each family 
member during the life of the policy con- 
tract. The minimum package would in- 
clude certain deductible and coinsurance 
features. As an alternative to paying 
separate fees for separate services, work- 
ers could use this program to purchase 
membership in a Health Maintenance 
Organization. 

The Federal Government would pay 
nothing for this program; the costs would 
be shared by employers and employees, 
much as they are today under most col- 
lective bargaining agreements. A ceiling 
on how much employees could be asked 
to contribute would be set at 35 percent 
during the first two and one-half years of 
operation and 25 percent thereafter. To 
give each employer time to plan for this 
additional cost of doing business—a cost 
which would be shared, of course, by all 
of his competitors—this program would 
not go into effect until July 1, 1973. This 
schedule would also allow time for ex- 
panding and reorganizing our health 
system to handle the new requirements. 

As the number of enrollees rises under 
this plan, the costs per enrollee can be 
expected to fall. The fact. that employees 
and unions will have an even higher stake 
in the system will add additional pres- 
sures to keep quality up and costs down. 
And since the range within which bene- 
fits can vary will be somewhat narrower 
than it has been, competition between 
insurance companies will be more likely 
to focus on the overall price at which the 
contract is offered. This means that in- 
surance companies will themselves have 
a greater motivation to keep medical 
costs from soaring. 

I am still considering what further 
legislative steps may be desirable for 
regulating private health insurance, in- 
cluding the introduction of sufficient 
disincentive measures to reinforce the 
objective of creating cost consciousness 
on the part of consumers and providers. 
I will make such recommendations to the 
Congress at a later time. 

2. I am also proposing that a new 
Family Health Insurance Plan be estab- 
lished to meet the special needs of poor 
families who would not be covered by the 
proposed National Health Insurance 
Standards Act—those that are headed 
by unemployed, intermittently employed 
or self-employed persons. 

The Medicaid program was designed 
to help these people, but—for many rea- 
sons—it has not accomplished its goals. 
Because it is not a truly national pro- 
gram, its benefits vary widely from State 
to State. Sixteen States now get 80 per- 
cent of all Medicaid money and two 
States, California and New York, get 
30 percent of Federal funds though they 
have only 20 percent of the poverty pop- 
ulation. Two States have no Medicaid 
program at all. 

In addition, Medicaid suffers from 
other defects that now plague our failing 
welfare system. It largely excludes the 
working poor—which means that all 
benefits can suddenly be cut off when 
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family income rises ever so slightly— 
from just under the eligibility barrier to 
just over it. Coverage is provided when 
husbands desert their families, but is 
often eliminated when they come back 
home and work. The program thus pro- 
vides an incentive for poor families to 
stay on the welfare rolls. 

Some of these problems would be cor- 
rected by my proposal to require em- 
ployers to offer adequate insurance cov- 
erage to their employees. No longer, for 
example, would a workingman receive 
poorer insurance coverage than a welfare 
client—a condition which exists today in 
many States. But we also need an addi- 
tional program for much of the welfare 
population. 

Accordingly, I propose that the part of 
Medicaid which covers most welfare fam- 
ilies be eliminated. The new Family 
Health Insurance Plan that takes its 
place would be fully financed and ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government. 
It would provide health insurance to ail 
poor families with children headed by 
self-employed or unemployed persons 
whose income is below a certain level. 
For a family of four persons, the eligibil- 
ity ceiling would be $5,000. 

For the poorest of eligible families, this 
program would make no charges and 
would pay for basic medical costs. As 
family income increased beyond a cer- 
tain level ($3,000 in the case of a four- 
person family) the family itself would 
begin to assume a greater share of the 
costs—through a graduated schedule of 
premium charges, deductibles, and co- 
insurance payments. This provision would 
induce some cost consciousness as in- 
come rises. But unlike Medicaid—with 
its abrupt cutoff of benefits when family 
income reaches a certain point—this ar- 
rangement would provide an incentive 
for families to improve their economic 
position. 

The Family Health Insurance Plan 
would also go into effect on July 1, 1973. 
In its first full year of operation, it would 
cost approximately $1.2 billion in addi- 
tional Federal funds—assuming that all 
eligible families participate. Since States 
would no longer bear any share of this 
cost, they would be relieved of a consid- 
erable burden. In order to encourage 
States to use part of these savings to 
supplement Federal benefits, the Federal 
Government would agree to bear the costs 
of administering a consolidated Federal- 
State benefit package. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would also contract with local 
committees—to review local practices and 
to ensure that adequate care is being pro- 
vided in exchange for Federal payments. 
Private insurers, unions and employees 
would be invited to use these same com- 
mittees to review the utilization of their 
benefits if they wished to do so. 

This, then, is how the National Health 
Insurance Partnership would work: The 
Family Health Insurance Plan would 
meet the needs of most welfare families— 
though Medicaid would continue for the 
aged poor, the blind and the disabled. The 
National Health Insurance Standards Act 
would help the working population. Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and civilian 
Federal employees would continue to 
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have their own insurance programs and 

our older citizens would continue to have 

Medicare. 

Our program would also require the 
establishment in each State of special 
insurance pools which would offer in- 
surance at reasonable group rates to peo- 
ple who did not qualify for other pro- 
grams: the self-employed, for example, 
and poor risk individuals who often can- 
not get insurance. 

I also urge the Congress to take further 
steps to improve Medicare. For one thing, 
beneficiaries should be allowed to use 
the program to join Health Maintenance 
Organizations. In addition, we should 
consolidate the financing of Part A of 
Medicare—which pays for hospital care— 
and Part B—which pays for outpatient 
services, provided the elderly person him- 
self pays a monthly fee to qualify for this 
protection. I propose that this charge— 
which is scheduled to rise to $5.60 per 
month in July of this year—be paid for 
instead by increasing the Social Security 
wage base. Removing this admission cost 
will save our older citizens some $1.3 bil- 
lion annually and will give them greater 
access to preventive and ambulatory 
services. 

WHY IS A NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PART- 
NERSHIP BETTER THAN NATIONALIZED HEALTH 
INSURANCE? 

I believe that our government and our 
people, business and labor, the insurance 
industry and the health profession can 
work together in a national partnership 
to achieve our health objectives. I do not 
believe that the achievement of these ob- 
jectives requires the nationalization of 
our health insurance industry. 

To begin with, there simply is no need 
to eliminate an entire segment of our 
private economy and at the same time 
add a multi-billion dollar responsibility 
to the Federal budget. Such a step should 
not be taken unless all other steps have 
failed. 

More than that, such action would be 
dangerous. It would deny people the right 
to choose how they will pay for their 
health care. It would remove competition 
from the insurance system—and with it 
an incentive to experiment and innovate. 

Under a nationalized system, only the 
Federal Government would lose when 
inefficiency crept in or when prices es- 
calated; neither the consumer himself, 
nor his employer, nor his union, nor his 
insurance company would have any fur- 
ther stake in controlling prices. The only 
way that utilization could be effectively 
regulated and costs effectively restrained, 
therefore, would be if the Federal Gov- 
ernment made a forceful, tenacious ef- 
fort to do so. This would mean—as 
proponents of a nationalized insurance 
program have admitted—that Federal 
personnel would inevitably be approving 
the budgets of local hospitals, setting fee 
schedules for local doctors, and taking 
other steps which could easily lead to the 
complete Federal domination of all of 
American medicine. That is an enormous 
risk—and there is no need for us to take 
it. There is a better way—a more prac- 
tical, more effective, less expensive, and 
less dangerous way—to reform and re- 
new our Nation’s health system. 
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CONFRONTING A DEEPENING CRISIS 

“It is health which is real wealth,” 
said Ghandi, “and not pieces of gold and 
silver.” That statement applies not only 
to the lives of men but also to the life 
of nations. And nations, like men, are 
judged in the end by the things they hold 
most valuable. 

Not only is health more important 
than economic wealth, it is also its foun- 
dation, it has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that 10 percent of our country’s 
economic growth in the past half cen- 
tury has come because a declining death 
rate has produced an expanded labor 
force. 

Our entire society, then, has a direct 
stake in the health of every member. In 
carrying out its responsibilities in this 
field, a nation serves its own best in- 
terests, even as it demonstrates the 
breadth of its spirit and the depth of its 
compassion. 

Yet we cannot truly carry out these 
responsibilities unless the ultimate focus 
of our concern is the personal health of 
the individual human being. We dare not 
get so caught up in our systems and our 
strategies that we lost sight of his needs 
or compromise his interests. We can 
build an effective National Health Strate- 
gy only if we remember the central truth 
that the only way to serve our people 
well is to better serve each person. 

Nineteen months ago I said that Amer- 
ica's medical system faced a “massive 
crisis.” Since that statement was made, 
that crisis has deepened. All of us must 
now join together in a common effort to 
meet this crisis—each doing his own part 
to mobilize more effectively the enormous 
potential of our health care system. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE Wurre House, February 18, 1971. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY— 
53 YEARS OF RESISTANCE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
observe the 53d anniversary of the dec- 
laration of independence of the Lith- 
uanian people. On November 15, 1917, 
the Soviet Government under Lenin de- 
clared that all the nations of Russia had 
the right of self-determination, including 
independence and the formation of sov- 
ereign governments. On February 16, 
1918, the Lithuanian Council, speaking 
for all of the people of Lithuania, de- 
clared the nation an independent, demo- 
cratically ordered state. But Lithuania is 
still not free. 

The roots of the Lithuanian independ- 
ent spirit reach deep into the history of 
this Baltic nation. During the second 
half of the 14th century, vast empires 
were being built by powerful lords who 
conquered great expanses of land and 
established dynasties. By the mid-15th 
century, the Lithuanian empire extended 
over 300,000 square miles, stretching 
south from the Baltic Sea to the Black 
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Sea and east almost to Moscow, an area 
larger than any country in modern 
Europe. 

The ruling classes managed to control 
this vast territory because of their un- 
questionable political talent and their 
spirit of religious tolerance. Lithuania at 
that time was a proud and powerful 
multinational state and the Baltic peo- 
ples who inhabited the land were in- 
tensely nationalistic, proud of their re- 
ligion, language, and customs. 

The struggle of these proud peoples to 
maintain their freedom began in the 16th 
century when the Russian rulers in Mos- 
cow proclaimed themselves czars of all 
the Russias and began to sweep across 
the surrounding nations. Russian inva- 
sions of Lithuania began in the 17th cen- 
tury and continued for over 100 years, 
culminating finally in the fall of Vilnius, 
the capital, during the second invasion 
in 1721. Her gallant citizens had fought 
vehemently, but finally, the Russian Em- 
pire proved the stronger. Thus, the in- 
herent right of mankind to liberty and 
with it man’s sense of human dignity 
were shut in darkness. For the 120 years 
of the ezarist occupation, endless at- 
tempts were made to break down the 
nationalistic spirit of the Lithuanian 
people in favor of a stronger feeling of 
oneness with the Russian Empire. Dur- 
ing these dark times, Lithuanian schools 
were closed; the land was seized and put 
in the hands of Russian landlords; Lith- 
uanian language and literature were out- 
lawed; the press became Russian 
dominated, its principal purpose to 


spread Russian nationalist propaganda 
throughout the land; the people’s reli- 


gion was persecuted, and even the name 
of this once proud state was abolished, 
the Russians referring to their newest 
colony as the “Territory of the North- 
west.” 

In 1917, Woodrow Wilson’s words ex- 
pressing the right of all peoples to self- 
determination gave voice to the hopes 
of the Lithuanians, and the demand for 
independence, for liberty, flared anew. 
Throughout the horrors of the German 
occupation and World War I, Lithuanian 
statesmen strove for independence, lead- 
ing delegation after delegation first to 
Berlin, later to Moscow demanding the 
right of self-government. On February 
16, 1918, at Vilnius, the people of Lithu- 
ania declared themselves free. 

It was necessary at once for the fledg- 
ling government to prove its mettle, for 
Bolshevik and German eyes were upon 
Lithuanian soil as fat enrichment of 
their empires. However, the people had 
savored the sweet joy of liberty and in- 
tended to make it last. In 1921, the coun- 
try took a proud place as member of the 
League of Nations in status equal to 
every other European country, and by 
1922, she had been recognized as a sov- 
ereign state by all of the major powers 
of the world. Lithuania was to enjoy 22 
years of growth, prosperity, and freedom. 

During this consummate period in 
Lithuanian history, the citizens proved 
what an energetic and dedicated people 
they are, for they put themselves to work 
building the government structure and 
attacking the problems which must be 
surmounted to make a sovereign state a 
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great nation. Much had to be done to 
erase the Russian foundations set up 
during the 120 years’ colonization. Lith- 
uanian spirit ardently burst forth across 
the land, patriotically, eager to rebuild 
the Lithuanian homeland. Various social 
reforms were initiated, new elementary 
and secondary schools were established 
as well as vocational schools and many 
fine colleges. Existing networks of trans- 
portation were improved and new ones 
constructed, and attempts were made to 
augment industry. As a major step to- 
ward a flourishing economy, the people 
made the most of their greatest asset, 
the fertile soil, by inaugurating land re- 
forms, establishing new farms, and 
teaching improved farming techniques. 
Agricultural exports increased rapidly 
and the Lithuanian economy began to 
boom. 

Suddenly across the landscape of this 
rapidly growing and thriving country fell 
the shadow of the terrifying specter of 
imperialism. In 1939, the European na- 
tions began to comprehend that a mas- 
sive militant German state, ready to 
march on sovereign nations, was threat- 
ening their liberty. At this time, the Sov- 
iet Union began embroiling the Lith- 
uanian Government in complicated di- 
plomatic maneuvers and mutual assis- 
tance pacts with hidden strings attached. 
Soviet armed forces were sent to occupy 
the country for the purpose of thwarting 
the Nazi invaders and “protecting” the 
naive Lithuanian nation. Germany at- 
tacked the Soviet Union in 1941 and 
hapless Lithuania fell to the Nazis. 

Then followed the bloodiest period in 
Lithuanian history. Free men will never 
fully understand the torments which the 
terrified people endured during the Nazi 
invasion and the ensuing Soviet occupa- 
tion. Under the Soviets, hundreds of 
thousands of people were rounded up and 
deported to Soviet camps in Siberia. 
Thousands more were murdered as po- 
litical enemies. Hitler's policy of con- 
quering and colonizing resulted in more 
mass executions and inconceivable 
abuses to the Lithuanian people. As the 
Nazi onslaught subsided and the Ger- 
man armies fell back, the Soviet Army 
moved in to occupy Lithuanian territory 
again, this time under the noble pre- 
tense of freeing the worker and the peas- 
ant. Soviet subversion begun in 1939 
now showed its strength. The Lithuanian 
people, who had been terrorized by Nazi 
power and confused by Soviet pressures 
for union in complex assistance treaties, 
had been the victims of skilled subver- 
sive tactics. Under the guise of protect- 
ing the country agaist the Nazi invaders, 
the Soviets had managed to implant 
Communist rule in every corner of Lith- 
uania, and their letha] subterfuge had 
undermined the structure of the Lith- 
uanian state. Expulsion of the Soviets 
after World War II was hopeless. Thus, 
the gallant citizens once more fell under 
the yoke of oppression. 

The story does not end here; indeed, 
the courageous resistance of the Lithu- 
anians to Sovietization goes on today in 
the same way it did during the first Rus- 
sian occupation under the czars. The 
people of Lithuania living today have 
known freedom; although they have 
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suffered the bitterness of Russian tyran- 
ny, they have also tasted the sweet fruits 
of liberty. Remembrance of their great 
history and their once-proud moment of 
independence has kept alive their hope 
of self-determination. Every effort is 
made to instill in the youth this same 
feeling of pride in the past and determi- 
nation to achieve liberty in the future. 
Freedom's spirit endures. 


On this 53d anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Lithuanian independence, as 
we pause to honor the brave Lithuanians, 
let us consider the words of Nadas Ras- 
tenis, Lithuanian-born poet and now 
US. citizen: 


For brutal brawls and wicked wars, 

All men are blamable, of course. 

No king, no ruler, ever could 

Disrupt the tranquil brotherhood 

Of men and nations on this Sphere, 

If mortals, honest and sincere— 

The men who think, the men who slave, 
Would rise united, peaceful, brave... 


Mr, Speaker, the people of Lithuania 
will again be free. 

As part of my remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include the text 
of an address I delivered on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1971, before the American Lith- 
uanian Society of the District of Colum- 
bia at the Hotel Washington on the oc- 
casion of the society's observance of the 
53d anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

The address follows: 


It is truly a privilege and pleasure for me 
to be here with you today to share in the 
celebration of the 53d Anniversary of the 
Independence of modern Lithuania. I say 
modern because the history of Lithuania— 
its people and its culture—extends back to 
the early middle ages, to the period marked 
by the coming of Christianity in the 18th 
century and the planting of that deep faith 
in God which has always been the glory of 
the Lithuanian national heritage. However, 
it was but half a century ago that the as- 
pirations of the Lithuanian people for po- 
litical freedom found their precious oppor- 
tunity: In December of 1917 a national coun- 
cil assembled at Vilna, and on February 16 
of 1918 a forma] declaration of independence 
was issued, marking the end of centuries of 
alien rule. Through those difficult and mo- 
mentous years Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent helped to win official American recog- 
nition for the cause of an independent 
Lithuania. 

In commemorating those heroic days our 
joy is overcast with sadness as we consider 
the unhappy history of Lithuania since 
1918—twice overrun by Soviet and once by 
German armies, and, since 1944, deprived of 
political and religious freedom alike by the 
grim realities of continued Soviet occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless, love of freedom and 
loyalty to religious faith have survived in 
Lithuania and, by God's grace, will continue 
to flourish in the days to come. Lithuania 
has known oppression and persecution in the 
past: she has seen “the wicked flourish like 
the green bay tree”, in the words of the 
psalmist, and her people have learned that, 
however strong and ruthless the oppressor, 
his days are surely numbered while freedom 
lives. Lithuanians have had to fight long and 
hard and often to obtain and to preserve 
their independence, a continuing struggle in 
which the language, culture, and tradition 
of a great people have become their means 
to identity and, in a very real sense, their 
salvation, under God. From the tragic, mov- 
ing history of their struggle all people every- 
where may find inspiration in these troubled 
times. 
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In our beloved America, formed from many 
peoples, races, and faiths, there are approxi- 
mately a million Lithuanians, of whom the 
great majority—some 70 per cent—are Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent, and the rest 
naturalized Americans born in the old coun- 
try. Lithuanians have contributed much to 
this Nation—profound religious commit- 
ment, passionate love of freedom, stable 
family life, and a deep sense of social and 
community organization built upon coopera- 
tion and concern for the common good. 
Lithuanian-Americans have distinguished 
themselves in the arts, in education, in busi- 
ness, and in sports. Their patriotism has 
been vindicated time and again in proven 
loyalty to America and her heritage of free- 
dom and dignity, a heritage especially pre- 
cious to Lithuanians, who know at what 
great cost freedom is won and preserved. 

As it happens, this year marks the 20th 
anniversary of the Voice of America, one of 
the strongest weapons possessed by the free 
world in its unending conflict with the forces 
of tyranny and repression. For many mil- 
lions of people, the Voice of America is vir- 
tually the only means by which they are able, 
if only for a moment, to escape the Iron 
Curtain of alien rule and to come into con- 
tact with the outside world. It was my privi- 
lege in that period in which the Voice of 
America was first established to make the 
first broadcasts into Lithuania, conveying the 
assurance of support for the aspirations of 
her people and their inextinguishable hope 
for independence. It so happens that in 1951, 
I was a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the Department of State, when 
the Director of Voice of America appeared 
before my subcommittee to tell us about his 
proposed broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain, 
he listed the countries, but did not include 
Lithuania. I insisted that Lithuania be in- 
cluded, and it was included, and as I just 
mentioned I made the first broadcast on 
Voice of America to Lithuania on February 
16, 1951. I inserted this in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp March 13, 1951, and I think it would 
be a historic and warming experience for you 
if I read that statement now: 

“My name is Dan Flood, I was elected by 
the people of my district in Pennsylvania, a 
district in the hard-coal-mining fields of the 
State. My constituents live in Luzerne 
County, the principal city of which is 
Wilkes-Barre. Among the people who have 
asked me to represent them in the Congress 
of the United States, there are more than 
30,000 of Lithuanian stock. Most of them are 
third generation Lithuanians, which means 
that their grandparents immigrated to this 
country. When they came here, they found 
the opportunity which America offers to all 
those who cherish freedom and who are 
ready to work to build up their own lives 
and the future of their children. I am glad 
to say that all these Lithuanian-Americans 
are well established American citizens now 
who uphold the democratic ideals and tradi- 
tions of this country and who are highly 
respected by their fellow Americans of other 
origins. It is one of the great privileges of 
American citizenship that we who are loyal 
to the United States of America do not forget 
our ties with the country of origin of our 
ancestors. We cherish and continue many of 
the good European traditions within the 
framework of our American way of life. 
And this is also true of the Lithuanian- 
Americans in my constituency. They have 
formed Lithuanian-American societies and 
clubs, and they have many churches in which 
the parish priests are Lithuanian-Americans 
who preach to their fiock in Lithuanian. 

Now ali these Lithuanian-Americans speak 
Lithuanian among themselves a great deal 
and celebrate today as every year; on Feb- 
ruary 16 the birthday of the Republic of 
Lithuania, with folk songs and festivals. 

It is therefore my particular pleasure, as a 
representative of those citizens, to take the 
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opportunity of the first Lithuanian language 
program of the Voice of America, to relay my 
best wishes as well as those of my constitu- 
ents to the people of Lithuania. 

My Lithuanian-American constituents are 
very proud of the fact that the United States 
has refused to recognize the Soviet claim 
to the Baltic States and that we recognize 
the Minister of Lithuania to Washington as 
a representative of the Lithuanian people in 
the United States. My Lithuanian-American 
constituents look forward to the day when 
the Lithuanian people will again have their 
free choice as to their form of Government 
and their national life. 

Among these Lithuanian-Americans many 
have achieved positions of respect and im- 
portance in our community. As an example, 
I can cite Mr. Peter Margia, a business-man 
of Wilkes-Barre who is a Senator in the legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania. 

All these people, as American citizens, are 
supporting fully the policy of peace with 
freedom and justice for all people, which is 
the policy of the Government of the United 
States. And that is why I think that on this 
day I can speak for all of them when I wish 
you, the people of Lithuania, that you may 
regain your freedom and may be able to work 
out your* own destiny. It is with these 


thoughts that I am repeating to you what 
my Lithuanian-American constituents al- 
Ways say with conviction and confidence: 
kas bus nebus, Lietuva neprazus (no matter 
happen, 


what will Lithuania will not 
perish) .” 

Today no less than at that time I am 
confident that we shall see the restoration 
of Lithuania as a free nation. I need hardly 
remind you who are gathered here of the 
fact that Lithuania and her people have 
seen great days in the past and have sur- 
vived dark times. In the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies Lithuania took her place as one of 
the great powers in eastern Europe, enjoy- 
ing a vigorous and creative national life. 
Subsequent centuries saw the seeming eclipse 
of that greatness and the curse of foreign 
occupation. Then, in 1918, the rebirth and 
renewal of freedom proved to all the world 
the tenacity and durability of Lithuanian 
culture and identity. So, today, under So- 
viet rule, Lithuania and her traditions re- 
fuse to be absorbed, assimilated, or obliter- 
ated. To no small degree, this is due to the 
continuing concern which Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans have manifested for their land or 
origin, its language and its proud heritage. 

You hold before us the reality of the 
“captive nations’—all those ancient peoples 
who share the plight of Lithuania under So- 
viet rule—and whose aspirations serve to 
rouse our conscience. They must not—they 
shall not—be forgotten! 

Recent events have served to remind us 
all anew of the price which oppression ex- 
acts of freedom and of the grim fate which 
awaits those who are determined to risk all 
for freedom. The names of Simas Kudirka 
and Vitautas Simokaits will live among Lithu- 
anians and all peoples who yearn to be free. 
Americans recall with shame the return of 
Kudirka to the vessel from which he had 
sought to defect. Let us hope that such a 
situation will never recur, and that this Na- 
tion will always be a haven for those seek- 
ing the blessings of a free society. The fate 
of Simas Kudirka is unknown. 

It is now more than two months since 
the forced repatriation of the Lithuanian 
seaman, Simas Kudirka, who unsuccessfully 
attempted to defect to the United States from 
a Soviet trawler operating in American 
waters. 

To the regret and consternation of the 
American people—who learned of this trag- 
edy only after it was too late to help—Mr. 
Kudirka was not granted sanctuary on the 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter “Vigilant.” Instead, 
Russian seamen were permitted to board the 
cutter and, In the presence of the American 
crew, were allowed to capture, forcibly re- 
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strain, and beat Mr. Kudirka into uncon- 
sciousness, 

This tragedy should never have taken 
place. Hopefully, sufficient steps are being 
taken to insure that a similar incident in 
the future will be met with compassion and 
intelligent alternatives. 

I have proposed to co-sponsor with the 
Honorable Roman Pucinski, a House Joint 
Resolution, that the American Coast Guard 
cutter “Vigilant” be renamed the "Simas 
Kudirka” as a significant and effective way 
of reminding the world and our own author- 
ities of the contempt we hold for forced 
repatriation 

That of Vitautas Simokaitis—he was orig- 
inally sentenced to death, but a Reuters news 
agency report in the Washington Post on 
January 31, 1971, states that his death sen- 
tence was commuted to 15 years in a labor 
camp. This in itself, for the mere attempt, is 
@ harsh and unseemly sentence. At least, 
thank God, we hope and pray that the 
death sentence was commuted. . . 

. . As a Congressman, as an American, 
and as a human being, I share the concern 
of men and women everywhere for these 
unhappy victims, and I am glad to join my 
voice to those who are urging that the So- 
viet authorities exercise clemency and spare 
the life of Simokaitis. I can assure you that 
whatever can be done through every chan- 
nel of peaceful suasion, we shall do. 

In the meantime, the heroism of such 
men and women is proof—were proof 
needed—that the spirit of 1918 lives among 
Lithuanians and that the fire of freedom 
kindled half a century ago has not been ex- 
tinguished. So long as free men humbly 
acknowledge their liberties as derived from 
God and securely rooted in Him, that fire 
shall burn until its brightness shall usher 
in a new era of justice, freedom, and peace 
for Lithuania and for all peoples every- 
where. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
this week Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent and their millions of friends across 
the Nation join in observing two im- 
portant Lithuanian anniversaries—the 
720th anniversary of the founding of the 
Lithuanian State and the 53d anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian Independence. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a part 
of this commemoration, this salute to a 
gallant people. For me the words “Lithu- 
ania” and “courage” are synonymous. In 
thinking of the Lithuanian people, I shall 
ever be mindful of the regretfully un- 
successful but stunningly brave attempt 
of the seaman Simas Kudirka to defect 
to the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Vigilant. 
The spirit of seaman Kudirka is typical 
of his people. This is the kind of spirit 
that stirs men’s souls. 

It was in February 1261, more than 
seven centuries ago, that Lithuania first 
was formed. It was on February 16, 1918, 
that Lithuanians broke the bonds of 
Russian domination and German occu- 
pation and declared their nation free and 
independent. For 22 years thereafter 
Lithuania took her rightful place in the 
family of free nations, but then Russian 
Communist invaders acting in the name 
of a new imperialism destroyed her pre- 
cious independence. 

Although stamped on by the iron heel 
of Communist dictatorship, the Lithu- 
anians have never lost their zeal for free- 
dom and independence. Lithuanians liv- 
ing under the Soviet yoke still yearn for 
the day when they shall again be free. 

We who enjoy the blessings of liberty 
must encourage the spirit of independ- 
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ence in Lithuania and other nations held 
captive by the Soviets. We must ever 
champion their righteous cause. The 
truth is on their side—and there we must 
be also. I urge that the administration 
do everything within reason to imple- 
ment House Concurrent Resolution 416, 
which calls for freedom for the Baltic 
States. 

Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today, I urge the Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives to join 
with me in observing the 720th anniver- 
sary of the Lithuanian State and the 
53d anniversary of the modern Republic 
of Lithuania, 

For more than 50 years, the Lithuanian 
people have been suffering under Com- 
munist totalitarianism imparted upon 
them by the Soviet Union. It is one of 
the ironies and tragedies of contem- 
porary history that these gallant and 
gifted people—totaling over 1 million in 
the United States—have been fated to 
have their beloved homeland suffer un- 
der alien tyrants for so long. 

The modern history of the Lithuanian 
people is the story of their ceaseless 
struggle for their inalienable birthright: 
Freedom and independence. 

The terrible and tragic event of No- 
vember 23, 1970, in which a Lithuanian 
sailor, Simas Kudirka, was denied sanc- 
tuary aboard an American Coast Guard 
vessel, should serve as a constant re- 
minder of the importance of freedom. 
Simas Kidurka must not be forgotten. 

I have recently cosponsored legislation 
which would rename the Coast Guard 
cutter Vigilant, on which this terrible 
tragedy occurred, the USS. Simas 
Kidurka. 

Many Lithuanians fied their homeland 
to escape tyranny but each carried with 
him a strong sense of nationalism and an 
unswerving commitment to freedom. De- 
spite five decades of Soviet oppression, 
the idea of self-determination has en- 
dured and flourished. 

It is a privilege to be able to join with 
my God-fearing and freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the United States in com- 
memorating the 53d anniversary of the 
modern Lithuanian Republic. 

Let us never forget the sacrifices these 
Lithuanian patriots have made for the 
cause of freedom and let us always re- 
member the ancient precept that so long 
as some men are enslaved none of us are 
totally free. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, Lithuanians 
in this country and all over the world are 
celebrating two important anniversaries 
this month. 

They observe the 720th anniversary of 
the formation of the Lithuanian State 
when Mindaugas the Great unified all 
Lithuanian principalities into one king- 
dom in 1251; and second, they are mark- 
ing the 53d anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. 

The freedom of Lithuania lasted only 
22 years. In 1940 the Soviets moved in 
and annexed the country. By various in- 
human means the Soviets have tried to 
suppress the Lithuanian identity ever 
since that time. But Lithuanians are in- 
tensely proud of their heritage and they 
will not accept the taking away of their 
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freedom. We must not forget the tragedy 
this nation suffered over the past three 
decades under Soviet occupation. 

At a time when the Western powers 
have granted freedom and independence 
to nations in Africa and Asia, we must 
insist that the Soviet Union likewise ex- 
tend freedom and independence to those 
countries which it simply incorporated 
into its empire. Particularly, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, which were unjustly 
occupied, must be restored to their right- 
ful place among free nations. 

In the past Congress has recognized 
that we have a responsibility to keep up 
the moral pressure on the Soviet Union, 
lest their Government think that the 
incorporation of these nations has been 
accepted. Congress has passed House 
Concurrent Resolution 416 that calls for 
freedom of Lithuania as well as Latvia 
and Estonia. I would like to include that 
resolution in the Recorp at this time to 
remind us of our obligation to the free- 
dom of these countries. 

H. Con. Res. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in 
its effort to change the ethnic character of 
the populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the de- 
nial of the rights of self-determination for 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to commemorate Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

This year there are two reasons to re- 
member this day. First, it is the 720th 
anniversary of the unification of the 
Lithuanian State into one kingdom in 
1251 by Minduagas the Great and, sec- 
ondly, the 53d anniversary of the modern 
Republic of Lithuania. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to recognize these anniversaries and to 
share with Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent and Lithuanians still behind the 
Iron Curtain the hope and promise for 
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the future that these justifiably proud 
people will be able to walk free in their 
own land. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the cour- 
age and forbearance of these great peo- 
ple will provide inspiration to the peoples 
of all nations. On this week dedicated 
to the memory of these proud people I 
am prayerful that the future will bring 
them the happiness they deserve. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
we in the House of Representatives call 
to the attention of the American people 
the 53d anniversary of the declaration 
of independence of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. This is a glorious anniversary as 
well as a time of great sorrow for free 
men everywhere. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
nation declared its independence—an 
independence that had not been theirs 
for more than two centuries of Russian 
domination and German occupation dur- 
ing World War I. For two decades from 
that day in 1918, the Lithuanian people 
lived and thrived in the light of free- 
dom which we Americans believe is the 
birthright of all men. But now, 53 years 
later, freedom has still eluded the over 3 
million captive citizens of Lithuania. 

Independent Lithuania again fell 
under Russian domination when it was 
occupied by the Red army in World War 
I. It was declared a constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. on August 3, 1940. Fol- 
lowing German attack on the Soviet 
Union 10 months later, Lithuania was 
in Nazi hands until reoccupied by the 
Soviet Army in 1944. Since then it has 
been considered by the Soviet Union as a 
component republic. The United States 
have never recognized the Soviet incorpo- 
ration of Lithuania or the other two 
Baltic States, Estonia and Latvia. 

The Lithuanians have had a long and 
rich history in their continuing struggle 
for freedom and independence. It is a 
credit to the courageous Lithuanian peo- 
ple that after all these years they have 
maintained their freedom in mind and 
spirit. The continued determination of 
the Lithuanian people to recapture their 
freedom and independence is an example 
for the entire world. I join free men 
everywhere in expressing my continued 
admiration for these people and in sup- 
porting their campaign for freedom and 
self-determination. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we in the United States join with 
Lithuanian Americans and their many 
friends in commemorating two great 
events in Lithuanian history: we mark 
the 720th anniversary of the unification 
of the country by Mindaugas the Great, 
and the 53d anniversary of the founding 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania. 
This is not a happy commemoration, 
however, for we are reminded that the 
proud country of Lithuania, which pos- 
sesses the oldest existing European lan- 
guage, has been under the domination 
of the Soviet Union for more than 30 
years. 

Despite the harshness of the Russian 
occupation of their country, Lithuanians 
have kept alive the struggle against the 
suppression of their independence and 
their rights of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. As a nation that upholds 
the guarantee of fundamental human 
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liberties for all peoples, we find the re- 
pression of individual liberty in this small 
Baltic nation as unacceptable as similar 
repression would be within our own bor- 
ders. Therefore, as Lithuanians continue 
their efforts with the other Baltic captive 
nations for self-determination, it is ap- 
propriate that our country should stand 
in the forefront among the free world 
nations in condemning the Soviet Union's 
oppression of Lithuania and in express- 
ing support for the continuing struggle 
of this Baltic people for the right of polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Americans of 
Lithuanian origin or descent and their 
friends in all parts of our great Nation 
will commemorate two very important 
anniversaries this month: First. They 
will observe the 720th anniversary of 
the formation of the Lithuanian state 
when Mindaugas the Great unified all 
Lithuanian principalities into one king- 
dom in 1251; and second, they will mark 
the 53d anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. 

Therefore, at this point I would like 
to include an essay prepared by the 
Lithuanian American Executive Commit- 
tee and a resolution adopted by the 
Lithuanian Club of Buffalo to emphasize 
the need to continue the crusade to free 
the Baltic States. The essay and resolu- 
tion follow: 

LITHUANIA'S PIGHT FOR FrREEDOM—30 YEARS 
OF SOVIET OPPRESSION 

For too long too many people throughout 
the world haye been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the people in Lithuania. The Krem- 
lin is fond of saying that Russian imperial- 
ism died with the czar. But the fate of 
Lithuania shows this to be a cruel fiction. 
The Communist regime did not come to 
power in Lithuania by legal or democratic 
process. The Soviets inyaded and occupied 
Lithuania in June of 1940, and the Lithu- 
anian people have been suffering in Rus- 
sian-Communist slavery for more than 30 
years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or descent, 
numbering over 1,000,000 in the United 
States, and their friends in all parts of the 
country will commemorate two very impor- 
tant anniversaries during the second part of 
February, 1971: (1) They will observe the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
kingdom in 1251; and (2) They will mark 
the 53rd anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. But this celebration of 
Lithuania’s Independence Day will not be 
similar to American celebration of the Fourth 
of July. It will contain no note of joy, no 
jubilant tone of achievement and victory. 
On the contrary, the observance will be 
somber, sorrowful, underlined with the grim 
accent of defeat and tragedy. For Lithuania 
has lost its independence, and today survives 
only as a captive nation behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial, Lithuania has 
suffered for centuries from the “accident of 
geography.” From the West the country was 
invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
Spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides. The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically re- 
lated neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
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sians. Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and annexed 
this republic in June of 1940. In one of his- 
tory’s greatest frauds, “elections” were held 
under the Red army guns, The Kremlin 
then claimed that Lithuania voted for inclu- 
sion in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal oc- 
cupations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians were dragged off to trains and 
jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic Siberia. 
The people of Lithuania have never expe- 
rienced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion in their long history through centuries 
as during the last three decades. Since June 
15, 1940, Lithuania has lost more than one- 
fourth of the country’s population. The geno- 
cidal operations and practices being carried 
out by the Soviets continue with no end in 
sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet-Russian 
occupation, however, the Lithuanians have 
waged an intensive fight for freedom. This 
year marks the 30th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s successful revolt against the Soviet 
Union; During the second part of June of 
1941 the people of Lithuania succeeded in 
getting rid of the Communist regime in the 
country: freedom and independence were re- 
stored and a free government was re-estab- 
lished. This free, provisional government re- 
mained in existence for more than six weeks. 
At that time Lithuania was overrun by the 
Nazis who suppressed all the activities of 
this free government and the government 
itself. During the period between 1940 and 
1952 alone, more than 30,000 Lithuanian free- 
dom fighters lost their lives in an organized 
resistance movement against the invaders. 
The cessation of armed guerrilla warfare in 
1952 did not spell the end of Lithuania’s re- 
sistance against Soviet domination. On the 
contrary, resistance by passive means gained 
a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the clamp 
on Rostropovich and other dissenters in the 
Soviet Union received a great deal of pub- 
licity in the free world’s press. Very well pub- 
licized were the Simas Kudirka-Coast Guard 
tragedy, the hijacking of a Russian jet liner 
by Brazinskas and his son, death sentences 
imposed on two Jews and a young Lithua- 
nian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying to es- 
cape the Communist tyranny. But this is only 
the tip of the iceberg of desperation in the 
Soviet empire. In slave labor camps in the So- 
viet Union millions of people are still being 
held. Many dissenters are being confined to 
psychiatric institutions and being murdered 
by the Kremlin thugs. It is an established 
fact that a brilliant Lithuanian linguist, Dr. 
Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, was murdered 
in a psychiatric hospital in Moscow three 
months ago. His only “crime” was that he had 
received an invitation to come to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania) as a guest professor for this very 
spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Our Government main- 
tains diplomatic relations with the former 
free Government of Lithuania. Since June 
of 1940, when the Soviet Union took over 
Lithuania, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon) have stated, restated and confirmed 
our country’s nonrecognition policy of the 
occupation of Lithuania by the Kremlin dic- 
tators. However, our country has done very 
little, if anything, to help the suffering peo- 
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ple of Lithuania to get rid of the Communist 
regime in their country. 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world, we must insist that the Communist 
colonial empire likewise extends freedom and 
independence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and other captive nations 
whose lands haye been unjustly occupied and 
whose rightful place among the nations of 
the world is being denied. Today and not 
tomorrow is the time to brand the Kremlin 
dictators as the largest colonial empire in the 
world. By timidity, we invite further Com- 


munist aggression, 


RESOLUTION 


We, the Lithuanian-Americans of Buffalo, 
New York and environs, assembled this 14th 
day of February, 1971, at the International 
Institute to commemorate the restoration of 
Lithuania’s independence, do hereby resolve 
the following: 

Whereas, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics according to the agreement signed 
with Nazi Germany in 1939, on June 15, 1940, 
forcibly occupied and illegally annexed the 
independent Republic of Lithuania as well 
as Latvia and Estonia, which fact had been 
officially confirmed by the findings of the Se- 
lect Committee on Communist Agression of 
the House of Representatives, 83d Congress 
of the United States, and 

Whereas, the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation, 
and 

Whereas, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
efforts to change the ethnic character of the 
population of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
States, thereby committing the offense of 
genocide, and 

Whereas, the Soviet invaders are unable to 
suppress the aspirations of the Lithuanian 
people for freedom and the exercise of their 
human rights, as most recently demonstrated 
by the dramatic hi-jacking of a Soviet air- 
craft to Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas 
Brazinskas, the heroic attempt of defection 
by Simas Kudirka, and the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of escape to Sweden by Vytautas 
Simokaitis and his wife; now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That we Americans of Lithuanian 
origin or descent, reaffirm our adherence to 
American democratic principles of govern- 
ment and pledge our support to our Presi- 
dent and Congress to achieve lasting peace, 
freedom, and justice in the world, 

That we respectfully request the President 
of the United States to direct the attention 
of world opinion at the United Nations and 
at the other appropriate international for- 
ums on behalf of the restoration of sovereign 
rights to the Baltic peoples, which policy was 
recommended to the President of the United 
States by the House Concurrent Resolution 
416 of the 89th Congress, and 

Be it finally resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President 
Richard M. Nixon, Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers, Senators Jacob J. Javits and James 
L. Buckley, to the Members of Congress 
Thaddeus J. Dulski, Henry P. Smith, and Jack 
E. Kemp. 

Dr. A. GAMZIUKAS, 
President. 

R. MASIULIONIS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel it very fitting to devote 
time to commend the Lithuanian people 
in their continued fight for the reestab- 
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lishment of independence and self- 
government. After years of struggle and 
agitation, Lithuania became an inde- 
pendent state on February 16, 1918. This 
date marked the triumphant rebirth of a 
once powerful state whose confines spread 
far beyond the Baltie littoral. The 
triumph was short, for during the period 
following World War I, Red armies 
marched across Eastern Europe taking 
control. When the dust of war finally 
settled, however, an independent Lith- 
uania took her place among the free 
nations of the world. 

The decades of the 1920’s and 1930's 
were happy and prosperous years for 
the Lithuanian people, but with the 
lengthening of the clouds of World War 
II over Europe, Lithuania along with so 
many other small nations, was an early 
casualty. Soviet troops moved into Lithu- 
ania building airbases on her territory. 
Under duress, she had little choice in 
preventing the matter. The Soviets en- 
gineered a fixed election, and in a short 
while absorbed Lithuania. The war thus 
proved to be a national tragedy and 
marked the demise of Lithuania as a na- 
tion state. 

But memories have outlasted political 
events in this case, as they so often do— 
memories of happier days of freedom, in- 
dependence and nationhood. Today, 
these courageous and brave people still 
cling to the hope and idea of freedom 
and independence with a noble tenac- 
ity. Let us never forget the fight con- 
tinuously waged by the Lithuanian peo- 
ple to reestablish their complete inde- 
pendence from Soviet domination. 

Let us resolve here today never to 
lose sight of events in a far-off corner 
of the globe. If no man is an island, cer- 
tainly no nation or people are an is- 
land—certainly not in this day and age. 
The denial of identity, the suppression 
of national urgings, the domination by 
foreign troops or the threat of immi- 
nent invasion that is part of the every- 
day facts of life for our Lithuanian 
brothers is something which is a judg- 
ment on each and every one of us in 
this free and prosperous Nation. For 
Lithuania stands out as more than as 
enslaved nation. It is a daily reminder of 
the fact that we are living in an epoch 
in which one evil leads inexorably to an- 
other. Let us not forget Lithuania, be- 
cause to do so might lead the world to 
relive past mistakes and errors. 

Let us hope and pray that the Lithu- 
anian people will one day soon see the 
rebirth of a free state and once again 
enjoy the freedom which is democracy’s 
lifeblood. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the fate of Lithuania and its people again 
comes to the fore as we are reminded of 
the 720th anniversary of its formation as 
a state and the 53d anniversary of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania estab- 
lished on February 16, 1918. 

There is no celebration of independ- 
ence, however, for this land and its peo- 
ple who have been in the captivity of the 
Iron Curtain since the Kremlin moved 
troops into Lithuania in June of 1940— 
following the Nazi and Soviet smashing 
of Poland in September 1939. 

House Concurrent Resolution 416 
adopted by the U.S. Congress calls for 
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freedom for Lithuania and its Baltic 
neighbors, Latvia and Estonia, 

All Americans everywhere should urge 
the implementation of this resolution 
and firmly and consistently support the 
aspirations of these Baltic people to their 
rights of self-determination and na- 
tional independence. 

The force of world opinion should be 
brought to bear on the restoration of 
these rights. No longer should the peo- 
ples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia be 
denied their rightful place among the 
nations of the world—and the freedom 
to live as they choose. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, precisely 2 
years ago, on the occasion of the 51st 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence by Lithuania, I stated: 

Self-determination, freedom, and inde- 
pendence, won in these United States by 
great sacrifice and sustained only by deter- 
mined vigilance and a dedication to these 
principles for which men continue to give 
of their lives and fortunes, must not be de- 
nied to any nation whose spirit is bolstered 
by the hope that the United States will ad- 
vance their cause. To retreat from this chal- 
lenge is to diminish our own security as a 
free nation. 


February 16, 1971, marked the 53d 
anniversary of the restoration of Lithu- 
anian independence and time, especially 
in light of the commitments of the United 
States around the glebe, has sustained 
the truth of my words spoken only 2 
short years ago. These truths, however, 
are not self-evident and their validity 
in the years to come will depend largely, 
if not solely, upon how faithfully we ex- 
ecute our commitments abroad as a free 
nation. 

Demonstrative of the never-dying 
spirit of those of our own citizens of 
Lithuanian descent is the following reso- 
lution that was adopted at Newark, N.J., 
on February 13, 1971, at a mass meeting 
of the Lithuanian people under the spon- 
sorship of the Lithuanian Council of New 
Jersey: 

RESOLUTION 

On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary of 
the Restoration of Lithuania's independence, 
we the representatives of the Lithuanian eth- 
nic community of New Jersey, assembled here 
on February 13, 1971, in Newark, New Jersey 
to: 

Commemorate Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania's sovereign functions as a 
result of the military occupations of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, durirg the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of people 
were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal prac- 
tices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations 
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of the Lithuanian people for freedom and the 
exercise of their human rights. These hopes 
were made most evident in the recent suc- 
cessful hyjacking of a Soviet aircraft to Tur- 
key by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, as 
well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt at 
defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting 
the Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sov- 
ereign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterate the long standing United States 
position of non-recognition of the incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania into the Soviet Union and to 
raise this issue in the United Nations and at 
various international conferences. 

Dated at Newark, New Jersey—Feb. 
13, 1971. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
NEw JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, 
President. 


Today, Mr. Speaker, I am also intro- 
ducing a concurrent resolution as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 169 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in 
its effort to change the ethnic character of 
the populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exists many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the de- 
nial of the rights of self-determination for 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 53d anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Lithuania as a democratic and 
sovereign state, we pay honor and tribute 
to a gallant people who have won wide 
respect and admiration. It was 53 years 
ago—on February 16, 1918—when the 
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people of Lithuania proclaimed the res- 
toration of their independence after 
centuries of Russian rule. 

For 22 years the nation flourished— 
land reform was instituted—industries 
reestablished—transportation facilities 
expanded—and educational institutions 
improved. The people were happy and 
content with their freedom. Unfortunate- 
ly, this new independence was of short 
duration. On June 15, 1940, Lithuania was 
again invaded by Russia—a ruthless 
Communist Russia—which used strong- 
arm methods to take over this and other 
small Eastern European nations and in- 
corporate them as provinces. 

Since then Lithuanians have not 
known freedom in their homeland and 
they do not have the privilege of observ- 
ing their independence day—their na- 
tional holiday. Our observance of this 
anniversary is much more than the mak- 
ing of a historic event in the history of 
nations, it is a recognition of the cou- 
rageous resolve with which the people of 
that great Republic have steadfastly 
maintained their love of freedom in spite 
of the attempts of their Communist rul- 
ers to beat them down by destroying their 
national culture, language, and even the 
populations through mass deportations 
and colonization of their lands. 

But, we in the free world must give 
them the encouragement to continue that 
fight for freedom. We must let them 
know that America still stands devoted, 
as they do, to the principles of justice 
and the right of self-determination. We 
must not forget for a minute the fate of 
this and other nations who have con- 
tributed so much to civilization and 
whose right to self-determination has 
been taken from them. In the 89th Con- 
gress I gaye my support to House Con- 
current Resolution 416 which urged the 
President of the United States to direct 
the attention of world opinion at the 
United Nations and other appropriate 
forums by such means as he deems ap- 
propriate to the denial of the rights of 
self-determination for the peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and to 
bring the force of world opinion to bear 
on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. This should 
continue to be our policy. 

All who cherish freedom in the world 
have a common interest, and likewise we 
share a common threat. Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day, therefore, should be for 
Americans, a day of prayerful refiection 
and renewed dedication. I know the peo- 
ple of my district join me in saluting the 
brave people of Lithuania and in express- 
ing the hope that one day February 16 
will again be a day of rejoicing for this 
valiant nation. As long as we in the free 
world continue to give them encourage- 
ment, I am confident that the people of 
Lithuania will not abandon their dream 
and hopes of liberation. 

Mr, HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, even as 
the world’s attention has been focused 
on the war in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia, millions of people, friends of the 
Lithuanians are again showing their 
close relationship to their enslaved breth- 
ren by celebrating the 53d anniversary 
of the restoration of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

It was on February 16, 1918—53 years 
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ago—that the Lithuanian people realized 
a heartfelt desire that had been theirs 
for two centuries—freedom from Rus- 
sian tyranny. On that glorious day in 
Lithuanian history, the ruling council of 
the land signed the declaration of in- 
dependence of Lithuania, an action based 
on the idea of President Woodrow Wil- 
son of the “recognized right of nations 
to self-determination.” 

A powerful nation in the middle ages, 
Lithuania had been annexed by Russia 
in 1795. Despite many attempts to re- 
place the Lithuanian language and tradi- 
tions, the Russians failed to erase the 
Lithuanian sense of nationhood. The 
Lithuanians made many attempts to 
throw off Russian rule, and finally World 
War I provided them with the opportu- 
nity for success. 

When Lithuania proclaimed to the 
world its determination to stand as a 
free and sovereign nation, every citizen 
of the little nation must have felt at that 
time the proud thought expressed by 
Daniel Webster: 

“It is my living sentiment, and by the bless- 
ing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment, 
independence now and independence for- 
ever! 


That period of its history from inde- 
pendence day in 1918 until its lamented 
engulfment by the Soviet Union in 1940 
was but a relatively brief period in its 
life as an independent state. For hun- 
dreds of years before the Russian take- 
over in 1795, Lithuania had flourished in 
its advanced culture and political de- 
velopment. When it emerged from the 
havoc of the Russian revolution of 1917, 
as a free and politically independent 
state, it was not a new country wavering 
in infancy. There was no doubt about 
Lithuania taking its place among the 
countries of the world, firmly established 
on the international scene as an auton- 
omous republic. During the decades of 
its independence between World War I 
and II there was no reason for alteration 
of this independent status. 

But in October 1939, the Communists 
forced Lithuania to accept a new mutual 
assistance agreement that in reality 
amounted to Russian occupation. On 
June 15, 1940, Russia presented an ulti- 
matum demanding immediate formation 
of a friendly government. Obviously this 
meant a government amenable to Mos- 
cow. 

Following a Russian-sponsored elec- 
tion of July 14-15, the Government of 
Lithuania unanimously requested incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union. The So- 
viets lost little time in approving this re- 
quest, and on August 5, 1940, Lithuania 
became a corporate member of the Soviet 
Union, 

This action is a clear example of inter- 
ference into the domestic affairs of an- 
other state and outside aggression. 

Communist occupation of Lithuania 
brought much hardship and suffering 
upon the people, and it is estimated that 
more than 45,000 Lithuanians lost their 
lives or were deported between June 15 
and the time when the Russian troops 
fied the onslaught of the German forces 
in Lithuania around June 21. 

However, by the end of 1944 Russian 
troops were once again in control of the 
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country after having driven out the Nazi 
forces. The brutal and arrogant oppres- 
sion by the Communists has continued 
unabated since 1944. This means that at 
least for 27 years Lithuanian citizens had 
to endure hardships and deprivation as 
a result of Russian occupation. 

By the ever present military might, 
Russia has been able to maintain its il- 
legal and immoral occupation of Lith- 
uania. It is a certainty that although 
Lithuanian patriots have been obliged to 
endure Soviet occupation and incorpora- 
tion, they do not accept it as being per- 
petual. Their pride in the sacrifices of 
previous generations has sustained them 
and will continue to do so in the hope 
that one day soon they will see their 
country free again. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not be distracted by 
the Asian crisis to where we become 
prone to forget the whole picture, the 
true state of captivity of nations such 
as Lithuania. 

Officially, the United States has re- 
fused to recognize the Soviet occupation 
of Lithuania and its incorporation into 
the Soviet orbit of nations. This stand 
holds out to those held in bondage the 
precious belief in hope—hope of an even- 
tual freedom. If the Communists con- 
vince the Lithuanian people that hope 
is a myth, then the process of total ex- 
tinction can be fulfilled. 

The ideals of liberty and her craving 
for independence have not diminished in 
the hearts of the Lithuanians—rather 
they have been nurtured by the inner 
spirit of an honorable people. 

Despite oppression, the Lithuanian 
people continue to resist tyranny and at- 
tempt to preserve their heritage of free- 
dom. Today, our prayers and hopes are 
that this proud nation of people dedi- 
cated to the cause of liberty throughout 
their history will once again join the 
family of free nations. We honor these 
people on their 53d anniversary of their 
independence and join with all Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian ancestry in renew- 
ing our devotion to the cause of freedom 
and justice. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a resolution 
which was adopted at a mass meeting 
on February 13, 1971, at the Lithuan- 
ian Hall, 207 Adam Street, Newark, N.J., 
which commemorated the 53d anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary of 
the Restoration of Lithuania’s independence, 
we the representatives of the Lithuanian 
ethnic community of New Jersey, assembled 
here on February 13, 1971, In Newark, New 
Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

“Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania’s sovereign functions as a 
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result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of people 
were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal 
practices; 

And to emphasize once again our con- 
fidence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations 
of the Lithuanian people for freedom and 
the exercise of their human rights. These 
hopes were made most evident in the recent 
successful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to 
Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, 
as well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt 
at defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting the 
Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sover- 
eign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterate the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the 
incorporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international conferences. 

Dated at Newark, N.J., February 13, 1971. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF New JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS Metinis, President. 
ALBIN S. TRECIOKAS, Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Congress has 
made a right step into the right direc- 
tion by adopting House Concurrent Res- 
olution 416 in the 89th Congress that 
calls for freedom for Lithuania and the 
other two Baltic Republics—Latvia and 
Estonia. All freedom-loving Americans 
should urge the President of the United 
States to implement this very important 
legislation by bringing the issue of lib- 
eration to the Baltic States to the United 
Nations. We should have a single stand- 
ard for freedom. The denial of freedom 
in whole or in part, any place in the 
world, including inside Soviet Russia, is 
surely intolerable. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point of the Rec- 
orD, I would like to insert the complete 
text of House Concurrent Resolution 416. 

The resolution follows: 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
acs posi of world peace and cooperation; 
an 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
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peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attenion of world opinion 
at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the de- 
nial of the rights of self-determination for 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased in being 
able to join with the Lithuanians every- 
where in commemorating the historic 
struggle they have made for liberty and 
self-determination, and in marking the 
53d anniversary of the national inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuanians have helped to make 
America strong, vigorous, and free. Amer- 
icans in turn recognize the drive for 
restoration of a free and independent 
Lithuania. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 53 years ago, on February 16, 
1918, the modern Republic of Lithuania 
was established. This week marks the 
commemoration of Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. 

During the 89th Congress both the 
House and Senate unanimously passed a 
resolution in support of the independence 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. In the 
light of the recent forceful prevention 
of the attempted escape by the Lithua- 
nian defector, Simas Kudirka, I am in- 
serting that resolution, along with testi- 
monies to Lithuania’s fight for freedom, 
in the Recorp in order to remind our- 
selves of our commitment to these op- 
pressed countries: 


H. Con, Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue thelr economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
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ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary of 
the Restoration of Lithuania’s independence, 
we the representatives of the Lithuanian 
ethnic community of New Jersey, assembled 
here on February 13, 1971, in Newark, New 
Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lithu- 
anian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuanian national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the inter- 
ruption of Lithuania’s sovereign functions as 
a result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of people 
were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal 
practices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the end, 
be unable to exercise of their human rights. 
These hopes were made most evident in the 
recent successful hijacking of a Soviet air- 
craft to Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas Bra- 
zinskas, as well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic 
attempt at defection. 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting the 
Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sov- 
ereignty rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to make use of every opportunity 
to urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterate the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international conferences. 

Dated at Newark, N.J. February 13, 1971. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 
ALBIN 5. TRECIOKAS, 

Secretary. 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, 

President. 

MEMORANDUM TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Concerning the recent incident involving 
a would-be Lithuanian defector on board 
the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Vigilant, we 
would like to bring to your attention a num- 
ber of facts having grave implications for 
U.S. foreign policy toward the Baltic states. 

It was noted widely in the press that the 
name of the Soviet ship from which Simas 
Kudirka leaped to the Vigilant was Sovets- 
kaya Litva (Soviet Lithuania) and that he 
himself was Lithuanian. But these facts were 
generally mentioned without attaching any 
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particular importance to them. Most news- 
men and decision-making officials did not 
notice or did not want to see the specific 
political implications of the very term “So- 
viet Lithuanian”. 

The U.S. Government explicitly does not 
recognize the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union and does not give 
de jure recognition to Soviet Lithuania, nor 
does it enter into negotiations with the 
Soviet Union if they have a bearing on 
Lithuanian territory or Lithuanian citizens. 
All U.S. Secretaries of State have reaffirmed 
this policy of the United States at least three 
times a year for the last thirty years. But 
unfortunately, this reaffirmation is made 
only to the diplomatic representatives and 
exile leaders of Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia, and is seldom, if ever, mentioned pub- 
licly. The American press ignores this facet 
of U.S. policy and the U.S. public has almost 
completely forgotten it. At the same time 
the Soviet Union blatantly publicizes these 
countries as Soviet republics at home and 
abroad. 

The name of the mother ship of the Soviet 
fishing fleet in Atlantic waters, Sovetskaya 
Litva, is an example of this propaganda ef- 
fort and is an affront to U.S. policy toward 
the Baltic states. Had this policy been ap- 
propriately publicized by U.S. officials and 
not ignored by the U.S. press, then it would 
have been common knowledge not only to 
high State Department functionaries but 
also to all public officials involved in the 
aforementioned incident, from admirals to 
captains, 

The name of the Sovetskaya Litva is not 
the only affront to U.S. policy. Although the 
ship is owned by the Soviet Union and is 
under its jurisdiction, it is registered in and 
its operations are based in Klaipeda, which 
is Lithuanian territory not recognized by 
the United States as part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Simas Kudirka was not the only Lithu- 
anian crew member of that ship. There are 
many Lithuanians on the fishing vessels 
which the Soviet Union operates out of the 
port of Klaipeda. According to U.S. policy, 
these Lithuanians are subjects but not cit- 
izens of the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. Government has promised to 
commit no acts which would explicitly or 
implicitly recognize Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic states. This being the case, the State 
Department should not have arranged nego- 
tiations under its aegis on a ship which by its 
name and method of operation violates a 
tenet of U.S, foreign policy. 

It is a fact that the negotiations on that 
ship, undertaken with Coast Guard and State 
Department cooperation, are a sign that the 
State Department is not firmly committed to 
its declared policy concerning the Baltic 
states. The State Department does not give 
instructions to U.S. functionaries concerning 
proper procedures in cases where this policy 
is affronted. It is not entirely clear exactly 
when and how the commander of the Vigi- 
lant discovered that the would-be defector 
on his ship was a Lithuanian. But it is all 
too tragically clear that this fact meant ab- 
solutely nothing to him and it is not certain 
whether he even transmitted this piece of 
information to his superiors. In all the 
communications between Coast Guard and 
State Department officials, it did not occur to 
anyone that the defector and his ship were 
from a country which the United States does 
not recognize as part of the Soviet Union. 

As soon as it became clear that the man 
was Lithuanian, U.S. officials should have 
refused to enter into any discussions con- 
cerning his fate with Soviet authorities, be- 
cause a Lithuanian refugee from the Soviet 
Union has full rights to Lithuanian citizen- 
ship, which the U.S Government recognizes. 
The Lithuanian Legation in Washington 
should have been notified of the attempted 
defection before the man was returned. 
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But in this instance U.S, policy toward the 
Baltic states was forgotten, and the U.S. 
Officials who were faced with making the de- 
cisions were ignorant of this policy and were 
unable to draw the proper conclusions as 
events unfolded and civilians on board the 
Coast Guard ship attempted to inform them. 
Therefore, it is imperative that at least now 
U.S. policy concerning the Baltic states be 
made clear to every single U.S. official from 
the highest to the lowest rank in all agencies 
having any dealings with the Soviet Union 
directly or indirectly. 

Guidelines giving instructions concerning 
political refugees in general are not enough. 
It is imperative to explain the specific po- 
litical and lega) implications of defection of 
nationals of the Baltic states. It should be 
stressed that a Lithuanian, Latvian, or Es- 
tonian defector should automatically be 
treated not as a Soviet citizen but as a ref- 
ugee who is entitled to protection of Lithu- 
anian, Latvian and Estonian consulates in 
the free world. These instructions should be 
made known not only within the pertinent 
bureaucracies, but also publicly, so that the 
American public should be aware of the pol- 
icies of its Government. 

It is a fact that the information media 
have long ignored or underplayed the ab- 
normal political status of the Baltic coun- 
tries. But this is to a great extent the result 
of official silence on the subject. Because the 
State Department barely whispers about this 
particular policy, the information media, 
encyclopedias, almanacs, and the general 
public are increasingly coming to believe in 
Soviet allegations about the Baltic states. 

A policy of silence on the Baltic states 
serves no U.S. interest and has been shown 
to violate grievously the rights of citizens of 
the Baltic nations. We request that you, a 
member of the Congress of the United States 
of America, make your opinion known to the 
President and the Department of State and 
obtain from them a clear public statement of 
policy toward the Baltic states. 

CITIZENS CONCERNED FOR SIMAS. 

FEBRUARY 8, 197i. 


LITHUANIA’s FIGHT FOR FREEDOM: 30 YEARS 
OF SOVIET OPPRESSION 

For too long too many people throughout 
the world have been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the people of Lithuania. The Krem- 
lin is fond of saying that Russian imperial- 
ism died with the czar. But the fate of Lith- 
uania shows this to be a cruel fiction. The 
Communist regime did not come to power in 
Lithuania by legal or democratic process. The 
Soviets invaded and occupied Lithuania in 
June of 1940, and the Lithuanian people 
have been suffering in Russian-Communist 
slavery for more than 30 years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or descent, 
numbering over 1,000,000 in the United 
States, and their friends in all parts of the 
country will commemorate two very impor- 
tant anniversaries during the second part of 
February, 1971: (1) They will observe the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
kingdom in 1251; and (2) They will mark the 
53rd anniversary of the establishment of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania on February 
16, 1918. But this celebration of Lithuania's 
Independence Day will not be similar to 
American celebration of the Fourth of July. 
It will contain no note of joy, no jubilant 
tone of achievement and victory. On the 
contrary, the observance will be somber, sor- 
rowful, underlined with the grim accent of 
defeat and tragedy. For Lithuania has lost 
its independence, and today survives only as 
a captive nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial. Lithuania has 
suffered for centuries from the “accident of 
geography.” From the West the country was 
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invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides. The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically re- 
lated neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
sians. Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and annexed 
this republic in June of 1940. In one of his- 
tory’s greatest frauds, “elections” were held 
under the Red army guns. The Kremlin then 
claimed that Lithuania voted for inclusion 
in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal occu- 
pations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians were dragged off to trains 
and jammed into cars without focd or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic Siberia. 
The people of Lithuania have never experi- 
enced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion in their long history through centuries 
as during the last three decades. Since June 
16, 1940, Lithuania has lost more than one- 
fourth of the country’s population. The gen- 
ocidal operations and practices being carried 
out by the Soviets continue with no end in 
sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet-Russian 
occupation, however, the Lithuanians have 
waged an intensive fight for freedom, This 
year marks the 30th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s successful revolt against the Soviet 
Union. During the second part of June 1941 
the people of Lithuania succeeded in getting 
rid of the Communist regime in the country: 
freedom and independence were restored and 
a free government was re-established, This 
free, provisional government remained in ex- 
istence for more than six weeks. At that 
time Lithuania was overrun by the Nazis who 
suppressed all the activities of this free gov- 
ernment and the government itself. During 
the period between 1940 and 1952 alone, more 
than 30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost 
their lives in an organized resistance move- 
ment against the invaders. The cessation of 
armed guerrilla warfare in 1952 did not spell 
the end of Lithuania's resistance against So- 
viet domination. On the contrary, resistance 
by passive means gained a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the clamp 
on Rostropovich and other dissenters in the 
Soviet Union received a great deal of pub- 
licity in the free world's press. Very well pub- 
licized were the Simas Kudirka-Coast Guard 
tragedy, the Hijacking of a Russian jet liner 
by Brazinskas and his son, death sentences 
imposed on two Jews and a young Lithu- 
anian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying to es- 
cape the Communist tyranny. But this is only 
the tip of the iceberg of desperation in the 
Soviet empire. In slave labor camps in the 
Soviet Union millions of people are still be- 
ing held. Many dissenters are being confined 
to psychiatric institutions and being mur- 
dered by the Kremlin thugs. It is an estab- 
lished fact that a brilliant Lithuanian lin- 
guist, Dr. Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, 
was murdered in a psychiatric hospital in 
Moscow three months ago. His only “crime” 
was that he had received an invitation to 
come to the University of Pennsylvania (in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) as a guest pro- 
fessor for this very spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Our Government main- 
tains diplomatic relations with the former 
free Government of Lithuania. Since June 
of 1940, when the Soviet Union took over 
Lithuania, all the President of the United 
States (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon) have stated, restated and confirmed 
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our country’s nonrecognition policy of the 
occupation of Lithuania by the Kremlin dic- 
tators. However, our country has done very 
little, if anything, to help the suffering peo- 
ple of Lithuania to get rid of the Communist 
regime in their country. 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of 
the world, we must insist that the Com- 
munist colonial empire likewise extends free- 
dom and independence to the peoples of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and other captive 
nations whose lands have been unjustly oc- 
cupied and whose rightful place among the 
nations of the world is being denied. Today 
and not tomorrow is the time to brand the 
Kremlin dictators as the largest colonial em- 
pire in the world. By timidity, we invite fur- 
ther Communist aggression. 

The United States Congress has made a 
right step into the right direction by adopt- 
ing H. Con. Res. 416 that calls for freedom for 
Lithuania and the other two Baltic repub- 
lics—Latvia and Estonia. All freedom-loving 
Americans should urge the President of the 
United States to implement this very impor- 
tant legislation by bringing the issue of the 
liberation of the Baltic States to the United 
Nations. We should have a single standard 
for freedom. Its denial in the whole or in 
part, any place in the world, including the 
Soviet Union, is surely intolerable. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
gathered here today to commemorate 
the 53d anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. Would not it be wonderful if 
our people could send a congratulatory 
message to the people of Lithuania and 
share with them this celebration of free- 
dom. Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there 
will be no joyful celebration in Lithuania 
this week. 

Since 1940, this tiny nation of freedom- 
loving people has been occupied by forces 
from the Soviet Union. This has not been 
merely a token occupation; it is a de- 
termined effort by the Communists to 
utterly destroy any trace of independ- 
ence in Lithuania. Since 1940, Lithuania 
has seen one-fourth of her people elimi- 
nated by the Communists. Many were 
shipped off to Siberia; others never got 
that far. This reign of terror continues 
right up to the present time, and still the 
Lithuanian people hold on to the hope 
that one day freedom and independence 
will again be a part of their daily lives. 

Americans are born to freedom, and 
we should take on the responsibility 
of genuinely helping other nations to 
achieve freedom for their citizens too. 
The people of the world will never agree 
100 percent on any issue, but I live for 
the day when we will all have the right 
to speak our minds openly. 

There are over one million Americans 
of Lithuanian descent in our Nation to- 
day. I say to those of you who live in my 
district, the 15th Congressional District 
of New Jersey, as well as those of you 
throughout our great land that I will 
not cease my efforts until your families, 
friends, and fellow Lithuanians are once 
again free. I have met so many of you 
personally, and I know how strong the 
feeling is in your heart for those people. 
America must not only be a symbol of 
freedom to the rest of the world, but we 
must be fighters for freedom as well. I 
sincerely hope that not too many more 
of these anniversaries will pass before we 
can truly send that congratulatory mes- 
sage to the people of Lithuania. 
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In closing, Mr, Speaker, I would like 
to submit the resolution passed by New 
Jersey citizens of Lithuanian descent. 
I think if sums up beautifully all that 
we in the Congress feel are the issues in 
this fight to free the world from tyranny 
and oppression. 

RESOLUTION 

On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence, we the representatives of the Lith- 
uanian ethnic community of New Jersey, as- 
sembled here on February 13, 1971, in New- 
ark, New Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania’s sovereign functions as a 
result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of people 
were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal 
practices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations 
of the Lithuanian people for freedom and 
the exercise of their human rights. These 
hopes were made most evident in the recent 
successful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to 
Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, as 
well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt at 
defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting 
the Lithuanian nation to freely exercise 
sovereign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterates the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international conferences. 

Dated at Newark, New Jersey—Feb. 13, 
1971. 

Lithuanian Council of New Jersey. 

VALENTINAS MeELINIS, President. 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today I join with many thou- 
sands of my constituents of Lithuanian 
origin or descent to mark two important 
days in Lithuanian history. These will 
not be occasions of joy and celebration. 
How can they be happy days when Lith- 
uania remains a captive of the Soviet 
Union? 

This week, we are marking the 720th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian nation, accomplished by 
Mindaugas the Great in 1251 when he 
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forged a number of principalities into a 
single country. 

And, at the same time, we are remem- 
bering the former Lithuanian Republic, 
which was founded on February 16, 1918, 
and snuffed out of existence by the in- 
vasion of the Soviet Army in June, 1940, 
as part of the 1939 Hitler-Stalin alliance. 
Now, for almost 31 years, Lithuania has 
been a slave state of the Soviets except 
for a brief 6-week period of freedom be- 
tween the time that the Soviets were ex- 
pelled and the Nazis invaded—in 1941. 

We of the West know little of the 
bloody and brutal 8-year war which 
Lithuanian loyalists waged from 1944 to 
1952 in a glorious but impossible search 
for freedom, independence and liberty. 

And that determination for freedom 
remains in the hearts of the Lithuanian 
people, This is exemplified to the pres- 
ent day. 

This desire for freedom is perhaps 
epitomized by the desperate leap for 
freedom of Simas A. Kudirka, who sought 
refuge on an American Coast Guard ship 
but was wrongfully turned back to the 
brutal hands of his oppressors. 

It was, of course, a desperate measure; 
but desperate measures were called for. 
We now hear on good authority that this 
brave seaman is now dead; a brutal ex- 
ample to others who would also seek 
freedom. 

But let the Soviet Union be warned 
that it will never snuff out the light of 
freedom. We of the Congress recognized 
this fight for freedom in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 416, in the 89th Con- 
gress, This resolution should be imple- 
mented, and I sincerely ask all of my 
colleagues to call upon the President to 
do so. 

To understand this situation better, I 
ask unanimous consent to include first, 
the declaration which was pronounced 
at the commemorative exercises at the 
Lithuanian Music Hal: in Philadelphia 
on February 12; second, an appeal by 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Lith- 
uanian-American Community of the 
U.S.A., Inc., and signed by Mrs. Ausra 
M. Zerr, chairman; and third, a column 
by V. Stanley Vardys, professor of polit- 
ical science and director of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Munich Center for 
Soviet Studies, which appeared in the 
New York Times on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13. 

We, the participants in this commemora- 
tive exercise on the occasion of the 53rd 
Anniversary of the Restoration of Independ- 
ence to Lithuania, on the 2ist day of Feb- 
ruary, 1971, at the Lithuanian Music Hall in 
Philadelphia, hereby affirm the following: 

DECLARATION 

(1) Lithuania has her own tradition of 
separate nationhood dating back to the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of Lithuania 
in 1251, 

(2) In 1918 the people of Lithuania had 
exercised their right of self-determination by 
declaring the restoration of independence to 
Lithuania, and Lithuania remained a fully 
independent and sovereign nation up to the 
outbreak of World War II. 

(3) In the peace treaties of 1920, Soviet 
Russia recognized the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of Lithuania and voluntarily and 
forever renounced all sovereign rights and 
claims over the Lithuanian people and terri- 
tory. 
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(4) Since the occupation by the Soviets in 
1940, Lithuania has been ruled by the Soviet 
Union as if she was its province and, in 
effect, a Soviet colony. Lithuania shares all 
essential characteristics of a dominated coun- 
try with other subjugated and colonially 
ruled peoples of the world: (a) imposition 
by an alien rule by force; (b) alien domina- 
tion of all political and economic activity; 
(c) systematic depopulation of the original 
inhabitants and an extensive settlement by 
nationals of the ruling country; (d) eco- 
nomic exploitation and artificial integration 
of the economies of the subject country with 
the economy of the ruling country; (e) 
forcible imposition of the cultural and spirit- 
ual values of the ruling nation in a sustained 
policy of ethnical asslmilation—Russification 
in this case. 

(5) The Soviet Union even today con- 
tinues to ruthlessly suppress the human 
rights and aspirations to freedom of the 
Lithuianian people as most recently revealed 
by the clandestine efforts of the Soviets to 
force the return of Pranas and Algirdas 
Brazinskas after their dramatic escape to 
Turkey, by the Soviets’ brutal beatings of 
Simas Kudirka after his heroically attempted 
pleas for asylum—in this case denied by the 
U.S. Coast Guard—and by the unduly harsh 
and unjust sentence of death imposed by the 
Soivets upon Vytautas Simokaitis after he 
and his wife sought to escape to Sweden. 

We urge that, without further delay, the 
United States initiate action in the United 
Nations to implement the Declaration on 
Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and People in reference to Lithu- 
ania by restoration of her independence since 
she has already exercised her right of self- 
determination by the Declaration of Restora- 
tion of Independence to Lithuania of Feb. 
16, 1918. 

We further strongly urge the United States 
Government to issue explicit directives 
which would establish conclusive guidelines 


for the handling of political asylum requests. 
We especially emphasize that such directives 
necessarily be clear, precise and readily avail- 
able to the public so that no such tragedies 
as that of Simas Kudirka would re-occur in 
the future. 


Ausra M. Zerr, Chairman, 


WHY THE BALTS REBEL 
(By V. Stanley Vardys) 

Norman, OKLA.—The tragedy of Simas A. 
Kudirka, the Lithuanian sailor who was cyn- 
ically returned to the Russians so that this 
defection would not jeojardize a fishing ar- 
rangement, brought national attention to a 
violation of the American tradition of grant- 
ing sanctuary to political refugees. 

However, the sailor’s native country of Li- 
thuania, from which he tried to flee, received 
hardly any notice. It should, because it helps 
to explain Kudirka’s reasons for defection 
and also his possible fate. 

Today Lithuania is a Soviet republic. Be- 
tween the two World Wars, however, it was 
an independent nation. Together with Es- 
tonia and Latvia it became a victim of the 
Soviet-Nazi nonaggression pact of August, 
1939. Stalin first won Hitler’s approval for 
the introduction of military bases on the 
Baltic soil, and then, upset by Hitler's easy 
successes on the Western front, on June 15- 
17, 1940, occupied and annexed Lithuania 
and the other Baltic states. 

The United States, Canada and several 
other nations never recognized this Soviet 
annexation, The Lithuanians themselves re- 
volted against the Soviet rule at the out- 
break of the Nazi-Soviet war of 1941. A guer- 
rilla war that Lithuanian loyalists for eight 
years (1944-52) waged against the Soviets 
is hardly known in the West. Yet its de- 
structive effects were worse than those of the 
Algerian insurrection against the French and 
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cost, according to Soviet sources, 40,000 dead 
in military actions alone. 

Generally, Lithuanian population losses 
due to Stalinist policies were so staggering 
that only in the late nineteen-sixties did the 
republic reach the approximate population 
figure it had in 1940. 

Shortly before Stalin died in 1953, the 
country was pacified and Sovietized. After 
the dictator’s death, Moscow allowed sufi- 
cient funds for rapid industrial expansion. 
As a consequence, Lithuania specializes in 
making electric motors, metal cutting laces, 
appliances. The republic builds ships and 
administers a sizable fishing fleet that ac- 
tually is Russian-controlled as, in effect, are 
most of the top offices of the Lithuanian re- 
public itself. Sovetskaia Litva (translated, 
Soviet Lithuania; in Lithuanian it would be 
Tarybu-Lietuva), the ship whose crew cap- 
tured and beat up Kudirka, is a mother ship 
of this fleet. Together with Estonia and Lat- 
via, Lithuania is the top dairy and meat pro- 
ducer in the Soviet Union and has the high- 
est Soviet indices of productivity and con- 
sumer services. 

These improvements, together with Khru- 
shchey’s policies of de-Stalinization, helped 
to normalize Lithuania but did not erase 
memories of independence nor the desire for 
“at least as much sovereignty as Poland has” 
within the “Socialist” system of nations. In 
1956, students demonstrated in support of 
the Hungarian revolution. In 1959, a num- 
ber of officials were purged, among them the 
rector (president) of Vilnius University who 
lost his party card as well. Antanas Y. Snec- 
kus, the first party secretary, kept warn- 
ing—as he stil] does—against the evils of 
“national Communism.” 

After the overthrow of Khrushchev, the 
Lithuanian situation did not change for al- 
most five years. However, in 1969, a period of 
gradual retrenchment began. It was started 
by a warning published in Moscow's Pravda 
of Jan. 24, 1969, that remnants of “bour- 
geois nationalism” still exist in Lithuania, 
even among the Communists. Several admin- 
istrators of cultural institutions were re- 
placed by more conservative, dogmatic and 
pliable personalities. Despite improved rela- 
tions with the Vatican, the regime reneged 
on & promise to make available to the Catho- 
lics the new liturgical texts in the vernacu- 
lar, Forty priests of the Vilnius archdiocese 
signed a petition to Premier Aleksei N. Kosy- 
gin and President Nikolal V. Podgorny ask- 
ing them to enforce constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious worship. They listed a num- 
ber of vulgar suppressive measures, including 
@ prohibition to ordain more than 4-5 priests 
annually while 30 die in the same period. 

In the summer of 1970 the Lithuanian in- 
tellectuals were upset by Moscow’s refusal to 
let Dr. J. Kazlauskas, an internationally 
known professor of Baltic linguistics, go for 
lectures to Pennsylvania State University, 
which had inyited him. Without the profes- 
sor’s knowledge, an official of the Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Special Education 
in Moscow wrote the university that Dr. 
Kazlauskas was “too busy” to come. On Oct, 
8 Dr. Kazlauskas disappeared and on Nov. 17 
his body was found in the Neris river that 
flows through the city of Vilnius. The party 
press implied suicide. Private sources con- 
nect his death with a protest by Dr, Kaz- 
lauskas to authorities against his treatment. 
The shock the intellectuals suffered at his 
death was further intensifled by the appoint- 
ment, effective Nov. 12, of a former chief 
of security police as minister of justice in 
Lithuania. 

Simas Kudirka apparently had decided he 
had enough of all this. However, he did not 
succeed in his leap to freedom. 

The case of the most recent Lithuanian 
defector is instructive in this instance. Ap- 
parently encouraged by a successful hijack- 
ing of a Soviet plane into Turkey that two 
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Lithuanians executed in October of last year, 
a young Lithuanian couple, Mr, and Mrs, 
Vytautas Simokaitis tried their luck in De- 
cember. They attempted to seize a plane fiy- 
ing to a Lithuanian resort town of Palangar 
and to direct it to Sweden. Their attempt, 


however, failed. Mr. Simokaitis was tried in 
Vilnius and sentenced to death. His pregnant 
wife received a three-year sentence. Later, 
Mr. Simokaitis’s sentence was reported to 
have been commuted to fifteen years in labor 
camp. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 53d anniversary of the 
establishment of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania, February 16, 1918. Lithuanians 
cannot rejoice, however, for a Commu- 
nist regime occupies their territory, op- 
presses the populace, and denies Lithu- 
ania a place among the independent na- 
tions of the world. 

I consider it a solemn duty on this oc- 
casion to speak out against the Russian- 
Communist domination of a freedom- 
loving and independent people, The story 
of the Soviet takeover and subsequent 
harsh occupation is one of the tragedies 
of this century. 

Ever since the annexation of Lithu- 
ania in 1940, suffering and persecution 
have been the daily lot of a courageous 
but hopelessly overpowered people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Lithuanians have 
been deported to Siberia, thousands have 
been executed and terrorism of every 
kind has stalked the land. 

The recent brutal treatment of Simas 
Kudirka by his Russian captors symbol- 
izes how the Soviets have dealt with a 
whole nation for 30 years. 

In the 89th Congress, the House and 
the Senate passed House Concurrent Res- 
olution 416, arguing the cause of Lithu- 
ania and the other Baltic States, Estonia 
and Latvia, for self-determination and 
national independence. I am enclosing 
the text of that resolution here, to urge 
again that our Government do every- 
thing possible to bring freedom to the 
Baltic States. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all people have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government ‘of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
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Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 


rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, for too 
long too many people throughout the 
world have been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the people of Lithuania. The 
Kremlin is fond of saying that Russian 
imperialism died with the czar. But the 
fate of Lithuania shows this to be a cruel 
fiction. The Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania by legal or 
democratic process. The Soviets invaded 
and occupied Lithuania in June of 1940, 
and the Lithuanian people have been 
suffering in Russian-Communist slavery 
for more than 30 years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or 
descent, numbering over 1 million in the 
United States, and their friends in all 
parts of the country will commemorate 
two very important anniversaries during 
the second part of February 1971: First, 
they will observe the 720th anniversary 
of the formation of the Lithuanian state 
when Mindaugas the Great unified all 
Lithuanian principalities into one king- 
dom in 1251; and second, they will mark 
the 53d anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. But this celebration 
of Lithuania’s Independence Day will not 
be similar to American celebration of the 
Fourth of July. It will contain no note of 
joy, no jubilant tone of achievement and 
victory. On the contrary, the observance 
will be somber, sorrowful, underlined 
with the grim accent of defeat and 
tragedy. For Lithuania has lost its inde- 
pendence, and today survives only as a 
captive nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of 
the Baltic from time immemorial. Lith- 
uania has suffered for centuries from the 
“accident of geography.” From the west 
the country was invaded by the Teutonic 
Knights, from the east by the Russians. 
It took remarkable spiritual and ethnic 
strength to survive the pressures from 
both sides. The Lithuanians, it should be 
kept in mind, are ethnically related 
neither to the Germans nor the Russians. 
Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September of 1939, the Krem- 
lin moved troops into Lithuania and an- 
nexed this republic in June of 1940. In 
one of history’s greatest frauds, “elec- 
tions” were held under the Red Army 
guns. The Kremlin then claimed that 
Lithuania voted for inclusion in the 
Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal 
occupations of all time. Hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians were dragged 
off to trains and jammed into cars with- 
out food or water. Many died from suf- 
focation. The pitiful survivors were 
dumped out in the Arctic Siberia. The 
people of Lithuania have never exper- 
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ienced such an extermination and anni- 
hilation in their long history through 
centuries as during the last three decades. 
Since June 15, 1940, Lithuania has lost 
more than one-fourth of the country’s 
population. The genocidal operations and 
practices being carried out by the Soviets 
continue with no end in sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet 
Russian occupation, however, the Lith- 
uanians have waged an intensive fight 
for freedom. This year marks the 30th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s successful re- 
volt against the Soviet Union. During the 
second part of June of 1941 the people 
of Lithuania succeeded in getting rid of 
the Communist regime in the country; 
freedom and independence were restored 
and a free Government was reestablished. 
This free, provisional Government re- 
mained in existence for more than 6 
weeks. At that time Lithuania was over- 
run by the Nazis who suppressed all the 
activities of this free government and the 
government itself. During the period be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 alone, more than 
30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost 
their lives in an organized resistance 
movement against the invaders. The ces- 
sation of armed guerrilla warfare in 1952 
did not spell the end of Lithuania’s resis- 
tance against Soviet domination. On the 
contrary, resistance by passive means 
gained a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the 
clamp on Rostropovich and other dis- 
senters in the Soviet Union received a 
great deal of publicity in the free world’s 
press. Very well publicized were the 
Simas Kudirka-Coast Guard tragedy, the 
hijacking of a Russian jetliner by Braz- 
inskas and his son, death sentences im- 
posed on two Jews and a young Lithu- 
anian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying 
to escape the Communist tyranny. But 
this is only the tip of the iceberg of des- 
peration in the Soviet empire. In slave 
labor camps in the Soviet Union millions 
of people are still being held. Many dis- 
senters are being confined to psychiatric 
institutions and being murdered by the 
Kremlin thugs. It is an established fact 
that a brilliant Lithuanian linguist, Dr. 
Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, was mur- 
dered in a psychiatric hospital in Mos- 
cow 3 months ago. His only “crime” was 
that he had received an invitation to 
come to the University of Pennsylvania— 
in Philadelphia, Pa.—as a guest profes- 
sor for this very spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States 
has refused to recognize the seizure and 
forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Our Government 
maintains diplomatic relations with the 
former free Government of Lithuania. 
Since June of 1940, when the Soviet 
Union took over Lithuania, all the Presi- 
dents of the United States—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and Richard M. Nixon— 
have stated, restated, and confirmed our 
country’s nonrecognition policy of the 
occupation of Lithuania by the Kremlin 
dictators. However, our country has 
done very little, if anything, to help the 
suffering people of Lithuania to get rid 
of the Communist regime in their coun- 
try. 
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At a time when the Western Powers 
have granted freedom and independence 
to many nations in Africa, Asia, and 
other parts of the world, we must insist 
that the Communist colonial empire like- 
wise extends freedom and independence 
to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, Esto- 
nia, and other captive nations whose 
lands have been unjustly occupied and 
whose rightful place among the nations 
of the world is being denied. Today and 
not tomorrow is the time to brand the 
Kremlin dictators as the largest colonial 
empire in the world. By timidity, we in- 
vite further Communist aggression. 

The U.S. Congress has made a right 
step into the right direction by adopting 
House Concurrent Resolution 416 that 
calls for freedom for Lithuania and the 
other two Baltic republics—Latvia and 
Estonia. All freedom-loving Americans 
should urge the President of the United 
States to implement this very important 
legislation by bringing the issue of the 
liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. We should have a single 
standard for freedom. Its denial in the 
whole or in part, any place in the world, 
including the Soviet Union, is surely 
intolerable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this month 
Americans of Lithuanian descent will 
commemorate two important anniver- 
saries: the 720th anniversary of the for- 
mation of the Lithuanian state when 
Mindaugas the Great unified all Lith- 
uanian principalities into one kingdom 
in 1251; and the 53d anniversary of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania. 

It is indeed an honor for me to join my 
colleagues in the House and all Lithuan- 
ian-Americans throughout the Nation in 
marking these dates, and to insert here 
in the Record an eloquent statement 
prepared for this occasion by the Lith- 
uanian American Community of the 
U.S.A., Inc., and a copy of the resolution 
passed by the 89th Congress which calls 
for freedom for the three Baltic States. 

LITHUANIA'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM—THIRTY 
YEARS OF SOVIET OPPRESSION 

For too long too many people throughout 
the world have been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the people of Lithuania. The Krem- 
lin is fond of saying that Russian imperial- 
ism died with the czar. But the fate of Lith- 
uania shows this to be a cruel fiction. The 
Communist regime did not come to power in 
Lithuania by legal or democratic process, The 
Soviets invaded and occupied Lithuania in 
June of 1940, and the Lithuanian people 
have been suffering in Russian-Communist 
slavery for more than 30 years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or descent, 
numbering over 1,000,000 in the United 
States; and their friends in all parts of the 
country will commemorate two very impor- 
tant anniversaries during the second part of 
February, 1971: (1) They will observe the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
kingdom in 1251; and (2) They will mark 
the 53rd anniversary of the establishment of 
the modern Republic of Lithuania on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. But this celebration of Lith- 
uania’s Independence Day will not be similar 
to American celebration of the Fourth of 
July. It will contain no note of joy, no jubi- 
lant tone of achievement and victory. On the 
contrary, the observance will be somber, sor- 
rowful, underlined with the grim accent 
of defeat and tragedy. For Lithuania has lost 
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its independence, and today survives only as tains diplomatic relations with the former 


a captive nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial. Lithuania has 
suffered for centuries from the “accident of 
geography.” From the West the country was 
invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides, The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically 
related neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
sians. Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed Po- 
land in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and annexed 
this republic in June of 1940. In one of 
history’s greatest frauds, “elections” were 
held under the Red army guns. The Kremlin 
then claimed that Lithuania voted for in- 
clusion in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal oc- 
cupations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians were dragged off to trains 
and jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic Siberia. 
The people of Lithuania have never experi- 
enced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion in their long history through centuries 
as during the last three decades, Since June 
15, 1940, Lithuania has lost more than one- 
fourth of the country’s population, The geno- 
cidal operations and practices being carried 
out by the Soviets continue with no end in 
sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet-Rus- 
sian occupation, however, the Lithuanians 
have waged an intensive fight for freedom. 
This year marks the 30th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s successful revolt against the 
Soviet Union. During the second part of 
June of 1941 the people of Lithuania suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the Communist re- 
gime in the country: freedom and independ- 
ence were restored and a free government 
was re-established. This free, provisional gov- 
ernment remained in existence for more than 
six weeks. At that time Lithuania was over- 
run by the Nazis who suppressed all the 
activities of this free government and the 
government itself. During the period be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 alone, more than 30,000 
Lithuanian freedom fighters lost their lives 
in an organized resistance movement against 
the invaders. The cessation of armed guer- 
rilla warfare in 1952 did not spell the end 
of Lithuania's resistance against Soviet 
domination. On the contrary, resistance by 
passive means gained a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the clamp 
on Rostropovich and other dissenters in the 
Soviet Union received a great deal of pub- 
licity in the free world’s press. Very well pub- 
licized were the Simas Kudirka-Coast Guard 
tragedy, the Hijacking of a Russian jet liner 
by Brazinskas and his son, death sentences 
imposed on two Jews and a young Lithua- 
nian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying to es- 
cape the Communist tyranny. But this is 
only the tip of the iceberg of desperation in 
the Soviet empire. In slave labor camps in 
the Soviet Union millions of people are still 
being held. Many dissenters are being con- 
fined to psychiatric institutions and being 
murdered by the Kremlin thugs. It is an es- 
tablished fact that a brilliant Lithuanian 
linguist, Dr. Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, 
was murdered in a psychiatric hospital in 
Moscow three months ago. His only “crime” 
was that he had received an invitation to 
come to the University of Pennsylvania (in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) as a guest pro- 
fessor for this very spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognized the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania 
by the Communists into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Our Government main- 


free Government of Lithuania. Since June 
of 1940, when the Soviet Union took over 
Lithuania, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon) have stated, restated and confirmed 
our country’s nonrecognition policy of the oc- 
cupation of Lithuania by the Kremlin dicta- 
tors. However, our country has done very 
little, if anything, to help the suffering peo- 
ple of Lithuania to get rid of the Communist 
regime in their country. 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of 
the world, we must insist that the Commu- 
nist colonial empire likewise extends freedom 
and independence to the peoples of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia and other captive na- 
tions whose lands have been unjustly oc- 
cupied and whose rightful place among the 
nations of the world is being denied. Today 
and not tomorrow is the time to brand the 
Kremlin dictators as the largest colonial em- 
pire in the world. By timidity, we invite fur- 
ther Communist aggression. 

The United States Congress has made a 
right step into the right direction by adopt- 
ing H. Con. Res. 416 that calls for freedom 
for Lithuania and the other two Baltic re- 
publics—Latvia and Estonia. All freedom-lov- 
ing Americans should urge the President of 
the United States to implement this very 
important legislation by bringing the issue 
of the liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. We should have a single 
standard for freedom. Its denial in the whole 
or in part, any place in the world, including 
the Soviet Union, is surely intolerable. 


H. Con. Res. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consis- 
tent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge the 
President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 

Passed the House of Representatives June 
21, 1965. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, once again 
today we pause to commemorate the 
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establishment on February 16, 1918 of 
the independent state of Lithuania. 
Tracing their national history back to 
the year 1251, the Lithuanians can lay 
claim to being one of the oldest distinct 
national groups in Europe. As such, they 
yearn to follow as a free people their 
own cultural, social, and economic tra- 
ditions. 

History, regrettably, has not been kind 
to the nation, and somberness rather 
than joy is the mood which marks each 
year’s commemoration of this occasion. 
Each year the brief period of independ- 
ence we recall becomes a dimmer mem- 
ory. Yet even years of suffering cannot 
destroy the Lithuanians’ spirit or their 
longing for liberty. 

Today we join with more than 1,000,- 
000 Americans of Lithuanian descent as 
they celebrate the rich heritage of the 
past and look with continued hope to 
the future of their native land. We too 
look forward to the time when the Lith- 
uanians and all peoples everywhere can 
share the blessings of freedom. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, this is an age 
where momentous event follows momen- 
tous event in a succession so rapid that 
the average person soon tends to forget 
even the names of the first Americans on 
the moon. 

When it comes to international polit- 
ical events, public memory is short. 
Moreover, half of the Americans living 
today had not been born when the Soviet 
Union occupied the Baltic States, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia, in 1940, and 
half the nations which presently form 
the United Nations also were not in ex- 
istence. Those who do remember have an 
obligation to inform their fellow citizens. 

Militarily speaking, the Soviet Union 
leads from strength in Eastern Europe. 
Morally speaking, it leads from weakness. 

Recent events in Poland and the 1968 
events in Czechoslovakia remind us that 
there may be satellite states, but as Sey- 
mour Fried in observed in his “Forgotten 
People:” 

The people are not satellites. 


Today marks the 53d anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuanian independ- 
ence. In observing this day, we remind 
ourselves that Lithuania is not a make- 
believe country. On the contrary, Lithu- 
ania has had a long and honorable his- 
tory dating back to 1009 A.D., which was 
nearly 500 years before the discovery of 
America. 

Admittedly, the heavy boot of Russian 
oppression, and reliance on tactics of in- 
timidation, deportation, and coloniza- 
tion, makes difficult Lithuania’s survival 
as a people. Nevertheless, Lithuania, 
which emerged from the ashes of hope- 
lessness in 1918 after 120 years of Rus- 
sian occupation, continues to see mani- 
festations of Lithuanian resistance and 
ethnic solidarity. 

In the long term, we cannot predict an 
early end to Communist control of the 
Baltic States, but we can and we must 
take note of individual acts which reflect 
a national impulse toward Lithuanian 
independence. 

I am pleased to join my colleagues in 
expressing our sympathy with the 
Lithuanian people and to express our 
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hope for their deliverance to the ranks 
of free men. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the month of February is im- 
portant to over 1 million Americans of 
Lithuanian origin or descent. During this 
month they will commemorate the 720th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian State when Mindaguas the 
Great unified Lithuania in 1251 and, sec- 
ond, they will commemorate on February 
16, the 53d anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the modern Republic of Lithua- 
nia. 

Though it is an important month for 
the Lithuanians, it is a month without 
celebration. The Lithuanian nation will 
remember its past in silence, sorrow, and 
with a somber reserve for a nation that 
has lost its independence and exists to- 
day as a captive nation. 

In another speech at another time I 
said: 

If the common desire of all men today is 
to be free it is because oppression and injus- 
tice have most often sprung up when one 
nation has been oppressed by another. 


It is this desire and this spirit that is a 
distinguishing factor of Lithuanians to- 
day. No iron Curtain can crush an iden- 
tity because a fiercely proud and produc- 
tive Lithuanian people will refuse to 
allow that identity to wilt or die. 

The entire history of the Lithuanian 
people mitigates against this happening. 
From the Teutonic invasions, to the 
Kremlin invasions a peaceful people has 
found itself challenged and threatened— 
but the independence of mind and cul- 
ture remains as strong as ever. 

Our Government, from Presidents 
Roosevelt to Nixon, has steadfastly pur- 
sued a policy of nonrecognition of the oc- 
cupation of Lithuania by the Soviets. We 
have time and time again deplored the 
subjugation of one people by another. 
This Congress has adopted House Con- 
current Resolution 416 which calls for 
the freedom of Lithuania and the other 
two Baltic republics—Latvia and Estonia, 
We should bring this issue to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations. We must con- 
tinue to pursue a policy of freedom 
throughout the world. We must use the 
Zurce of our moral authority and our 
powers of persuasion to change the 
world. 

To deny freedom to the Lithuanian 
people is intolerable. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
long-time friend of the Lithuanian 
people, I am pleased to join my col- 
leagues in marking the 53d anniversary 
of the establishment of the modern Re- 
public of Lithuania and the 720th anni- 
versary of the formation of the Lithua- 
nian State. 

Lithuania has continually suffered 
from what can only be called an acci- 
dent of geography. Surrounded by hos- 
tile neighbors, she has lived through 
numerous and lengthy occupations, and 
has been used by other countries for 
their own ends, with little consideration 
for the needs of the Lithuanian people 
themselves. Throughout the current oc- 
cupation, Lithuania has managed to 
maintain her spirit of freedom. It is re- 
ported that between 1940 and 1952 alone, 
more than 30,000 Lithuanian freedom 
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fighters lost their lives in organized re- 
sistance and guerrilla warfare. This sac- 
rifice symbolizes the Lithuanian love of 
liberty despite the overwhelming odds its 
people fight against. Lithuanians have 
not given up their hope for independence. 
Despite attempts to suppress it, the ded- 
ication remains. 

Recognizing this spirit, the U.S. Con- 
gress recently passed House Concurrent 
Resolution 416, a resolution which I au- 
thored and which urges the President to 
direct the attention of world opinion at 
the United Nations and other appropri- 
ate international forums to the denial of 
the right of self-determination for the 
people of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
It also urged the President to bring the 
force of world opinion to bear on behalf 
of the restoration of the rights of the 
Baltic people. 

The Congress must, of course, con- 
tinue such efforts. The Lithuanian peo- 
ple this week mark the 53d anniversary 
of the establishment of the modern Re- 
public of Lithuania, but the celebration 
is not a happy one, There can be no real 
sense of achievement and freedom for 
Lithuanians do not enjoy the same rights 
as the more than 1,000,000 people of 
Lithuanian origin who now live in Amer- 
ica. The spirit of today’s anniversary 
should not end with the day. Those of us 
who enjoy the basic rights which are the 
necessary claim of every man must re- 
dedicate ourselves to obtain these rights 
for those who are captive. 

At this point in the Recorp, I enter a 
copy of House Concurrent Resolution 
416, expressing the concern of Congress 
for the rights of the Lithuanian people: 

H. Con. Res, 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consis- 
tent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge the 
President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
poopie of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
an 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
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bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, Lithuanian 
Americans in all parts of this great Na- 
tion will this week commemorate two 
very important anniversaries. They will 
observe the 720th anniversary of the 
formation of the Lithuanian State when 
Mindaugas the Great unified all Lithu- 
anian principalities into one kingdom in 
1251, and they will mark the 53d anni- 
versary of the establishment of the mod- 
ern Republic of Lithuania on February 
16, 1918. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this celebration of 
Lithuania’s Independence Day will not 
be similar to American Independence 
Day celebrations. It will contain no note 
of joy, no jubilant tone of achievement 
and victory. On the contrary, the ob- 
servance will be somber, sorrowful, un- 
derlined with the grim accent of defeat 
and tragedy. For Lithuania has lost its 
independence, and today survives only 
as a captive nation behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Similarly, Americans of Estonian and 
Ukrainian descent are also commemo- 
rating anniversaries at this time. Estoni- 
an-Americans are commemorating the 
53d anniversary of the Estonian Declara- 
tion of Independence and Ukrainian 
Americans last month commemorated 
the 53d anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Declaration of Independence. 

All of these Americans, whether they 
are the friends and relatives of people 
living in captivity in the Baltic States 
or living within the confines of the 
Soviet Union, share the same aspirations 
and hopes for their loved ones. 

At a time when the Western powers 
have granted freedom and independence 
to many nations in Africa, Asia, and 
other parts of the world, these dedi- 
cated Americans, who understand the 
captive nations concept, insist that the 
Communist colonial empire likewise ex- 
tends freedom and independence to 
the peoples of Lithuania, Estonia, the 
Ukraine, and other captive nations whose 
lands have been unjustly occupied and 
whose rightful place among the na- 
tions of the world is being denied. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not often that one 
can cite concrete evidence to bolster the 
hopes of the Americans of Eastern Eu- 
ropean descent. However, just last month 
the American relatives of a Russian sub- 
ject imprisoned in Lithuania did receive 
a spark of hope which may rekindle the 
spirits of other Americans in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

For the benefit of these Americans and 
my colleagues in the Congress I would 
like to relate the circumstances of this 
incident which might encourage others 
to take similar action. Nearly 2 years ago, 
when I was first elected to the House of 
Representatives, I was asked to help in 
whatever way I could to secure the re- 
lease of an elderly and ill Russian woman 
who had received a life prison sentence 
in 1962 for alleged currency speculation. 
She was then confined in a Lithuanian 
prison hospital. This woman’s relatives 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland asked for 
my assistance because they were con- 
vinced that she was not guilty of the 
charges and felt that her case should be 
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reviewed by the Soviet Presidium. Her 
husband was given a death sentence on 
the same charge and was executed. She 
had also, many years before, lost her two 
young daughters in the Nazi terror. 

I became interested in the case and ini- 
tiated action with the Soviet Embassy 
here in Washington, with the State De- 
partment, with the Lithuanian Pre- 
sidium, and, indeed, even with Premier 
Kosygin of the Supreme Soviet. Our at- 
tempts in her behalf were, at first, bare- 
ly heeded by the Soviet authorities, and 
later received only a cursory acknowl- 
edgment. But, last month I was informed 
that the Soviet Union had, at long last, 
released this poor woman from her prison 
cell in Lithuania. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the case I 
just mentioned will bolster the resolve 
of all Lithuanian Americans and give 
them the needed inspiration not to give 
up their struggle in behalf of the people 
in the captive nations. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the month 
of February marks two anniversaries of 
great importance to persons of Lithu- 
anian origin or descent and their friends 
throughout the world for it is in this 
month that they observe the 720th anni- 
versary of the formation of the Lith- 
uanian State when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into 
one kingdom in 1251 and it also marks 
the 53d anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuanian on 
February 16, 1971. 

Unfortunately, our commemoration of 
these two events of such great importance 
to Lithuanians and their friends must 
be on a somber note. This is so because 
Lithuania has lost its independence and 
today survives only as a captive nation 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

After the Nazis and the Soviets had 
brutally smashed Poland in Septem- 
ber of 1939, the Soviet Russian troops 
moved into Lithuanian and annexed this 
republic in June of 1940. From the very 
beginning the Lithuanian people have 
waged an intensive fight to be free of 
Russian occupation. 

The events of June 1941 make clear 
the views and desires of the Lithuanian 
people for it was at that time that they 
successfully rose in revolt against the 
Soviet Union and established a free gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, the Nazi armies 
moved into Lithuania some 6 weeks later 
and suppressed the activities of the free 
government. The Nazis were in turn re- 
placed by the Russians who continue to 
this day to dominate Lithuania. 

It is the hope of Lithuanians every- 
where that independence will one day be 
restored to their homeland. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in memorializing two 
treasured anniversaries in Lithuanian 
history. The 720th anniversary of the 
consolidation of the Lithuanian state 
and the 53d anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Lithuania 
are commemorated this week. 

Recalling these great events in Lith- 
uania’s struggle for freedom serves a two- 
fold purpose. First, it rekindles the pa- 
triotism which reaffirms the commitment 
to freedom in the hearts of both Lithu- 
anians and Americans. Second, it en- 
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courages placing before the United Na- 
tions the plea of the captive Baltic na- 
tions for a Soviet withdrawal from Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

For too long too many people have 
been apathetic to what really happened 
in Lithuania. Contrary to most popular 
belief, the Communist regime did not 
come to power in those lands by legal or 
democratic means. Russia occupied Lith- 
uania in June 1940, and has held a stran- 
glehold on the country ever since. Yet, 
the fight for freedom continued. Late in 
June 1941 the Lithuanian people suc- 
ceeded in ridding their country of the 
Communist regime. Although this free 
government lasted only 6 weeks, the pas- 
sion for liberty did not die. Guerrilla re- 
sistance until 1952 and now passive re- 
sistance reminds her oppressors of Lith- 
uania’s thirst for freedom. 

The example of Lithuanian exiles in 
America is a vivid demonstration that 
their desire of freedom for their home- 
land has not diminished. In Lithuania 
itself, recent attempts by the Soviets to 
discourage freedom have proved futile. 
The longing for freedom in the hearts 
of the captive Balkan people grows 
stronger. 

It is, therefore, fitting that we pause 
today in our legislative business to pay 
tribute to the indomitable spirit of the 
Lithuanian people. Their history is filled 
with courageous deeds in defense of their 
independence. It is equally fitting to 
commend the Lithuanian American 
Council and the Americans for Congres- 
sional Action To Free the Baltic States 
for their determined efforts to promote 
the freedom Lithuania knew prior to 
those fateful June days. 

However, the commemoration of these 
anniversaries contains no note of joy, no 
jubilant tone of achievement or victory. 
This observance is somber, sorrowful, 
and underlined with the grim accent of 
tragedy. Because we share their love for 
freedom, we join all Lithuanians in 
hoping for a brighter tomorrow when 
Lithuania—and the world—can once 
again enjoy peace and freedom. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, during 
February, Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent commemorate the founding of that 
nation, first as a cohesive people in 1251, 
and the establishment in 1918 of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania. Thus, it 
is appropriate that we mark the occasion 
in this body and recognize the long fight 
for freedom by the people of Lithuania. 

As the world knows, Lithuania was in- 
vaded by the U.S.S.R. in June of 1940. 
While there was a brief period of inde- 
pendence, brought about by their own 
heroic efforts, Lithuanians since that 
time have lived as a captive people under 
Soviet domination. 

House Concurrent Resolution 416 was 
adopted by the House of Representatives, 
by unanimous vote, on June 21, 1965, and 
had like passage in the Senate on Octo- 
ber 22, 1966. This resolution calls for the 
Congress to urge the President of the 
United States to: “direct the attention 
of world opinion at the United Nations 
and at other appropriate international 
forums and by such means as he deems 
appropriate, to the denial of the rights 
of self-determination for the peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and “to 
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bring the force of world opinion to bear 
on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to echo 
the statements herein continued and to 
remind the administration of the impor- 
tance and equity of these objectives. 

In behalf of the Americans of Lithu- 
ania birth and descent who reside in the 
12th Congressional District of Ilinois, 
and in furtherance of the independence 
of the Lithuanian nation, I urge con- 
tinued support for the freedom of this 
and the other captive nations of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
subject may be brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
February 16, 1918, is a memorable occa- 
sion in the history of the small Baltic 
State of Lithuania. This year marks the 
53d anniversary of this historic day, a 
day which this brave and courageous 
people had fought for so ardently, 
throughout a long period of Russian 
domination—1795-1915—and German 
occupation during the First World War. 
For 22 years, Lithuania and its people 
thrived in an atmosphere of national 
sovereignty. However, this brief period of 
peace and progress was terminated by 
the advent of World War II, although 
Lithuania attempted to maintain a policy 
of neutrality. 

The small Baltic State was one of the 
first countries to experience the aggres- 
sion of both Hitler and the Soviet Union. 
Two decades of independence was cut 
short by the mutual assistance treaty of 
October 10, 1939, forced on Lithuania by 
the Soviet Union. 

Lithuania was coerced into granting 
air bases to the Soviet Union and ad- 
mitting Soviet garrisons in spite of the 
Soviet-Lithuanian treaty of nonaggres- 
sion which had been signed in Moscow 
on September 28, 1926. The Soviet Union 
further tightened its vise-like grip on 
the tiny nation by occupying the country 
and demanding the formation of a 
“friendly” government. 

In July 1940 the Soviets forced a rigged 
election producing a congress which “re- 
quested” the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. The door to inde- 
pendence slammed shut on August 3, 
1940, when Lithuania was declared a con- 
stituent republic of the US.S.R. 

During this first period of Soviet oc- 
cupation, Lithuania suffered the loss of 
an estimated 45,000 people, with an equal 
number being arrested or deported. The 
Soviet assault, followed by German oc- 
cupation in 1941, resulted in the execu- 
tion of almost all Lithuanian Jews. The 
end of the war did not, however, end the 
nation’s sufferings, but rather reestab- 
lished Soviet domination. In light of 
these tragic events, February 16 is a day 
of rejoicing as well as a day of sorrow. 

That brief period of independence has 
continued to be an inspiration to the 
brave Lithuanians. The experience of in- 
dependence was successful and produc- 
tive. Great emphasis was placed on 
long-needed land reform programs, in- 
dustrialization, and the implementation 
of social legislation. Economic and social 
progress was complemented by cultural 
reawakenment. Nationalistic fervor and 
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pride were reflected in the works of Lith- 
uanian writers and musicians. These peo- 
ple enjoyed but a brief, enthusiastic pe- 
riod of independence, yet, its memory 
cannot be erased from the minds of Lith- 
uanians who still live in their captive 
homeland or those who are living abroad. 

Like other Eastern European states, 
Lithuania continues to have its sover- 
eignty violated and its freedom sup- 
pressed by the Soviet Union. However, the 
Lithuanian people continue to yearn for 
freedom and the reestablishment of a 
truly independent Lithuanian State. 

The spirit of Lithuanian independence 
is not dead. It continues to exist as an 
undying flame in the hearts of its peo- 
ple. I join all Americans and particu- 
larly the Lithuanians in my constitu- 
ency, in the celebration of Lithuania In- 
dependence Day and with them hope for 
the future freedom of the Lithuanian 
people and their homeland. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material concerning the subject 
of my special order today, and that they 
may do so immediately following my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONFRON- 


TATION BETWEEN THE CONGRESS 
AND THE PRESIDENT RELATIVE 
TO LAOS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. McCLOSKEY) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. McCLOSKEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, in 
these opening days of the 92d Congress, 
the major issue before us is whether or 
not we will act to end our involvement 
in Vietnam this year—1971—rather than 
continue to leave the time and circum- 
stances of our disengagement solely to 
the discretion of the President. 

I would like to respectfully suggest 
that the House undertake immediate 
consideration of resolutions to terminate 
aerial warfare in Laos and Cambodia, 
and to terminate as of December 31, 1971, 
the further funding of American troop 
presence in Vietnam. 

I would further urge that early con- 
sideration of these issues is the obliga- 
tion of the Congress under our Constitu- 
tion, and that we can no longer stand by 
in blind acceptance of the policies that 
the President is presently pursuing, and 
states that he intends to continue to pur- 
sue for the indefinite future. 

These policies, in brief, are as follows: 

First, the President is pursuing a time- 
table of withdrawal which obviously con- 
templates leaving American troops in 
Vietnam as late as 1973, if not indefi- 
nitely. By May 1 of this year he will 
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have withdrawn less than half of the 
540,000-odd troops which were in Viet- 
nam at the time he took office over 2 
years ago. This in spite of a recent poll 
which indicated that nearly three- 
fourths of the American people feel that 
all American troops should be withdrawn 
by the end of this year. 

Second, despite an overwhelming vote 
by the Congress to repeal the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution on December 31, 1970, 
now, less than 2 months later, the Pres- 
ident is stating unequivocally that there 
are no limits to his potential use of air 
power in all of Southeast Asia, and that 
he has ordered the massive bombardment 
and aerial invasion of Laos and Cam- 
bodia by American airpower. 

A reasonable argument can be made 
that the President’s recent decision to 
employ American airpower in support 
of South Vietnamese and Cambodian 
forces in the neutral countries of Laos 
and Cambodia exceeds his constitutional 
powers, and is, at best, a deliberate flout- 
ing of the will of Congress. 

The Constitution grants to Congress, 
not the President, the sole power to de- 
termine where and when we go to war. 
If war is to be waged in Laos, if Laotians 
are to be killed and Laotian villages and 
countryside destroyed by American fire- 
power, then it would seem appropriate 
that Congress is the only body in our 
Government to properly make that de- 
cision. 

It is true that the President’s powers 
in this regard were not limited so long 
as the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was in 
effect. That resolution, adopted over- 
whelmingly by the House and Senate 
on August 10, 1964, provided specifically: 

That the Congress approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression. 


The resolution went on to state: 

The United States is prepared, as the Pres- 
ident determines, to take all necessary steps, 
including the use of armed force, to assist 
any member or protocol state of the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty request- 
ing assistance in defense of its freedom. 


Finally the resolution provided that it 
should expire when the President deter- 
mined, except that it might be termi- 
nated earlier by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress. 

The resolution specifically referred to 
the people of Southeast Asia and was 
not limited to just Vietnam. 

A clearer grant of authority to the 
President to wage war in Southeast Asia 
could not have been made. Significantly, 
in 1965, the State Department advised 
the Congress that a formal declaration 
of war against North Vietnam was not 
only undesirable, but unnecessary, cit- 
ing the Gulf of Tonkin resolution as a 
clear indication of congressional intent, 
support and approval for the use of 
armed force in Southeast Asia. 

This being so, what possible conclusion 
can be drawn from the repeal of the res- 
olution save that Congress expressly 
intended to terminate the President’s 
authority to “prevent further aggres- 
sion,” “assist” South Vietnam, and most 
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certainly, to terminate his authority to 
wage offensive warfare in Laos and 
Cambodia. 

No one would question that the Presi- 

dent retains his power, and duty, as 
Commander in Chief to protect the lives 
of Americans remaining in Vietnam, 
and to take all steps reasonably neces- 
sary to this end. Is it reasonable, how- 
ever, to contend that American lives are 
being saved by giving close air support 
to Cambodian forces 60 miles from 
South Vietnam, engaged in opening a 
road through the Pich Nil Pass between 
Kompong Som and Phnom Penh? Under 
no military theory can this be claimed 
to be the interdiction of supply lines 
to the enemy forces which might pose a 
threat to American troops in South Viet- 
nam. 
Likewise, with regard to the recent 
invasion of Laos, can it honestly be ar- 
gued that American lives are being saved 
by moving 9,000 American troops into 
the mountainous and rugged terrain on 
the Laotian border, and by flying thou- 
sands of bombing and helicopter support 
sorties into Laos itself? 

For at least 6 months now, there has 
existed no major threat to the American 
troops remaining in Vietnam from the 
North Vietnamese troops scattered wide- 
ly throughout Cambodia, Laos, and the 
jungles of South Vietnam. Present intel- 
ligence estimates consider North Viet- 
namese strength in Cambodia at not 
exceeding 55,000; in Laos, 70,000; and 
in South Vietnam 150,000; plus perhaps 
120,000 Vietcong. These troops are al- 
legedly hungry, of low morale, and at the 
end of supply lines hundreds of miles in 
length. They are opposed by South Viet- 
namese Army, regional, popular, and peo- 
ple’s self-defense forces who outnumber 
them at least 4 to 1, and who are better 
armed, better fed, and better equipped. 
According to the official figures of the 
Department of Defense, during 1970, 
when the South Vietnamese forces could 
lure the North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
units into combat, the South Vietnamese 
killed their enemies at a 5-to-1 ratio. If 
the South Vietnamese Government 
forces outnumber their opponents by 4 
to 1, and are killing them in combat at 
a 5-to-1 ratio, what possible risk is there 
to the American troops so effectively 
shielded by the victorious South Viet- 
namese? What need is there for any 
Americans to remain any longer in South 
Vietnam than the time necessary to 
march to the coastal cities and thence to 
the ships and aircraft waiting to bring 
them home? 

The foregoing statistics tend to sup- 
port the conclusion that the President’s 
incursions into Laos and Cambodia are 
not intended to protect American lives, 
but rather to kill the maximum number 
of North Vietnamese possible, wherever 
they may be found, and despite what- 
ever number of Laotian and Cambodian 
people and villages may have to be de- 
stroyed in the process. The real purpose 
is not to protect American lives, but to 
so damage the North Vietnamese capac- 
ity to wage war that we can leave Viet- 
nam with a reasonable hope that South 
Vietnam’s Government will not fall so 
rapidly that our tremendous expenditure 
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of both dollars and human life will be 
proven valueless and we will suffer the 
humiliation and defeat to which the 
President referred in his speech of some 
months ago. 

I do not question the sincerity of pur- 
pose of the administration, and it is pos- 
sible that the tactics involved may suffice 
to permit the South Vietnamese to pre- 
serve an independent new nation for 
some time after we have finally with- 
drawn. I do question, however, the ad- 
ministration’s attempts to label the pres- 
ent massive aerial bombardment in Laos 
and Cambodia as an effort to save 
American lives. If the use of airpower 
is not to save American lives, then of 
course it can only be justified under 
some form of congressional authority to 
wage war, and it was precisely this au- 
thority which Congress withdrew from 
the President when the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution was repealed. 

I have heard it argued that the Presi- 
dent's authority to use airpower in Laos 
and Cambodia can be implied from the 
language of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment which we added to the supplemen- 
tal foreign aid authorization bill last 
year. It is argued that by expressly lim- 
iting the use of ground combat troops in 
Laos and Cambodia, we impliedly au- 
thorized the use of airpower. This would 
be a valid argument, save for the fact 
that at the time Cooper-Churzh was 
adopted by both the House and Senate 
on December 22, the underlying Gulf of 
Tonkin authority to wage war in South- 
east Asia was still in effect. It was not 
until 9 days later, on December 31, that 
the House and Senate approved the re- 
peal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
and at the time Cooper-Church was 
adopted no one, with any certainty, could 
predict that Congress would ultimately 
rescind the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
itself. 

As one of the authors of the move to 
repeal the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in 
the House, I can confirm that the repeal- 
ing amendment, originally introduced in 
October 1969, to be effective December 
31, 1970, was accompanied by a letter 
to colleagues specifically stating that it 
was the authors’ intention to terminate 
the warmaking authority of the Presi- 
dent as of December 31, 1970. 

A further argument of implied Presi- 
dential power has been advanced, that 
being that the long history of American 
Presidential commitment of U.S. Armed 
Forces in foreign countries shows that 
the President, by custom at least, has an 
inherent power to send American forces 
into combat to protect American lives and 
interests without a prior declaration of 
war and without consulting with the Con- 
gress. 

Again, there is no question but that 
the President has this power under 
emergency circumstances, and that there 
have been occasions in our history when 
the President has exercised the power 
when it was extremely dubious that an 
emergency existed. There are over 130 
instances where American military 
forces, usually marines, were sent into 
foreign countries without prior congres- 
sional action. 

I have been unable to discover a single 
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instance in our history, however, where 
an American President ordered offensive 
operations in a foreign country immedi- 
ately after Congress had specifically re- 
pealed a prior resolution authorizing him 
to wage war in such country. 

Supreme Court decisions provide some 
basis for the conclusion that the Presi- 
dent may have inherent powers in for- 
eign affairs so long as Congress has not 
acted, but that the President’s powers 
are limited once Congress specifically 
acts with respect to the situation 
involved. 

In the case of the Flying Fish, in 1804, 
Little v. Barreme, 2 Cranch 170, Chief 
Justice Marshall ruled that the President 
did not have the power to seize a vessel 
bound from a French port, because Con- 
gress had previously passed a law per- 
mitting the seizure of vessels only if they 
were bound to a French port, not from 
such a port. 

The opinion stated: 

It is by no means clear that the president 
of the United States whose high duty it is to 
‘take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted,’ and who is commander in chief of 
the armies and navies of the United States, 
might not, without any special authority for 
that purpose, in the then existing state of 
things, have empowered the officers com- 
manding the armed vessels of the United 
States, to seize and send into port for ad- 
judication, American vessels which were for- 
feited by being engaged in this illicit com- 
merce. But when it is observed that (an act 
of Congress) gives a special authority to seize 
on the high seas, and limits that authority 
to the seizure of vessels bound, or sailing to, 
@ French port, the legislature seems to have 
prescribed that the manner in which this law 
shall be carried into execution, was to ex- 
clude a seizure of any vessel not bound to a 
French port. 


This same principle of law was later 
confirmed by the U.S, Supreme Court in 
1952 when the Court held unconstitu- 
tional the seizure of the steel mills by 
President Truman on the basis that there 
was no statute which expressly or im- 
pliedly authorized such a seizure, and to 
the contrary, in enacting the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in 1947, Congress had expressly 
refused to authorize governmental seiz- 
ures of property as a means of preventing 
work stoppages and settling labor dis- 
putes. President Truman’s action in the 
steel seizures, interestingly enough, pro- 
voked several House Republicans to de- 
mand his impeachment. 

For all of these reasons, it seems pos- 
sible that the President, in ordering the 
use of American airpower in Laos and 
Cambodia after the repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, has exceeded his con- 
stitutional powers as well as ignored the 
clear the clear message of congressional 
intent which that repeal represented. 

I do not suggest that the case against 
the President is sufficient to justify the 
extraordinary remedy of impeachment 
which the Constitution gives to the Con- 
gress in cases of Presidential abuse of his 
obligation to “take care that the laws 
shall be faithfully executed.” I do not 
advocate impeachment, but the question 
is certainly one which justifies a national 
discussion and debate, if only to bring 
home to the President the depth of des- 
pair many of us feel over his recent moves 
without prior consent of the Congress. 
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I think it worthy of note in these diffi- 
cult times to recall the words of Edmund 
Randoiph during the debate over the im- 
peachment clause in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. As reported by James 
Madison, Randolph’s argument was as 
follows: 

The Executive will have great opportunities 
of abusing his power; particularly in time of 
war, when the military force, and in some re- 
spects the public money, will be in his hands. 
Should no regular punishment be provided, 
it will be irregularly inflicted by tumults and 
insurrections.” 


We need only to look back to the events 
of last May following the Cambodian in- 
vasion to recognize the validity of Mr. 
Randolph’s prediction. 

The great issue before us, however. is 
not what the President has done or has 
not done, but what Congress, and par- 
ticularly the House of Representatives, 
should now do in its leadership capacity, 
in the Speaker’s words, “its rightful 
place, a preeminent place among the 
branches of the National Government.” 

If I may, I would like to discuss for a 
moment the possibility that through 
habit or neglect, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has gradually abandoned 
some of its key constitutional responsi- 
‘bilities with respect to the executive 
branch of Government. In reviewing the 
history of major policy decisions in 
America, I am struck by the fact that 
some of our gravest policy errors have 
been attended by the near-unanimous 
support of the Congress itself and the 
American people. A unanimity of opinion 
at any given time is no guarantee that 
the chosen course of action is correct. 
Some examples of error might well in- 
clude the deportation of Japanese- 
Americans in 1942, the McCarthyism 
furor of the early 1950’s, the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution of August 1964. 

In reviewing the historical prerogatives 
of the legislative branch, it is apparent 
that the framers of the Constitution gave 
the war power to Congress because of 
& healthy fear and concern over its mis- 
use by the executive branch. 

Abraham Lincoln once described it 
thusly: 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their peopie in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This our 
Convention understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions, and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing this oppression upon us. 


Earlier, Alexander Hamilton in Fed- 
eralist Paper No. XXVI, had explained 
the reason for the limitation of funds for 
the standing army in a similar vein: 


The legislature of the United States will be 
obliged by this provision, once at least in 
every two years, to deliberate upon the pro- 
priety of keeping a military force on foot; 
to come to a new resolution on the point; 
and to declare their sense of the matter, by 
a formal vote in the face of their constitu- 
ents. They are not at liberty to vest in the 
executive department permanent funds for 
the support of an army, if they were even in- 
cautious enough to be willing to repose in 
it so improper a confidence. 
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Tying this together with the provision 
that only one branch of Government 
would face election every 2 years, the 
House of Representatives thus becomes 
the crucial body in the Government 
which must obtain and keep the approval 
of the people for any proposed course of 
action involving warfare. It seems par- 
ticularly significant that the Constitu- 
tion also reposes in the House the re- 
sponsibility for initiating all revenue 
measures to tax the people for the sup- 
port of the Government. Thus, the costs 
of war and standing armies must be justi- 
fied by that body in the Government 
which faces the electorate not every 4 
years or every 6 years, but every 2 years. 
Taken together, all of these provisions 
provide a constitutional safeguard to the 
American people that the use of armed 
force over any prolonged period will be 
regulated and controlled by those rep- 
resentatives closest to the people rather 
than by the Chief Executive. 

This is not to derogate the powers of 
the President as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the United States as 
to the conduct of a war once embarked 
upon by congressional authorization. 
However, as to the question of whether or 
not wars should be fought, whether other 
countries are to be invaded, and what ex- 
penditures will be authorized to support 
such wars, Congress not only has the sole 
power, but the sole obligation under the 
Constitution. 

Against this background I would like 
to discuss some specific areas where it 
might be said that Congress has allowed 
its constitutional powers with respect to 
the war in Southeast Asia to be usurped 
and eroded. 

First. We have repeatedly allowed the 
administration to conceal from both 
Congress and the American people facts 
which were highly relevant to our own 
decisionmaking process and the support 
of our constituents. For years, we per- 
mitted the administration to conceal the 
fact that we were bombing in Laos well 
beyond the area of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail; American ground combat forces 
have been sent into Laos and told to 
conceal the fact; the present operation 
“Dewey Canyon II” is an expanded ver- 
sion of a former operation into Laos by 
American combat troops called “Dewey 
Canyon I”; the wives of American pilots 
shot down over Laos were instructed by 
our Defense Department not to reveal 
that their husbands had been shot down 
over Laos; we have pursued the fiction 
that American combat operations di- 
rected by the U.S. Ambassador and civil- 
ian employees of the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Laos did not really constitute 
American combat activity at all. 

Perhaps, most amazingly of all, we 
have permitted the administration to 
conceal from most of us in the Congress 
the precise amount of the Defense De- 
partment appropriations necessary to 
conduct the war in Vietnam and Laos. 
Understandably, an administration 
which wants to retain popular support 
for a war in Southeast Asia may not 
want the American people to know how 
much that war is costing. That is no ex- 
cuse, however, for the failure of the 
House of Representatives to insist that 
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the administration disclose both to us, 
and to our constituents, the true cost 
of the war and the diversion of defense 
funds authorized for other purposes 
which we might have felt could be more 
appropriately used other than in the rice 
paddies and jungles of Southeast Asia. 

Second. As a corollary to our accept- 
ance of the concealment of Vietnam war 
costs during our consideration of Defense 
Department budget requests, we have 
permitted our strategic weapons strength 
and research and development to lag 
behind that of our real Communist oppo- 
nent, Soviet Russia. Shortly before his 
death, our distinguished colleague, Men- 
del Rivers, made an impassioned speech 
in this Chamber, suggesting that the 
United States had never been in graver 
peril because of the deterioration of our 
comparative strategic position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Rivers stated that 
the three basic reasons for this deterio- 
ration lay in our great expenditures in 
Vietnam over the previous 5 years, the 
inflation of which such expenditures 
were the primary cause, and increased 
domestic priorities. In his remarks, Mr. 
Rivers made it clear, to many of us for 
the first time, that in order to conduct 
the war in Vietnam, this country had cut 
back many essential defense programs 
of construction, repair and particularly 
in the fleld of research and development. 

The magnitude of Russia’s gain from 
our Vietnam involvement is reflected by 
the fact that while we have spent 
well over $120 billion in Vietnam over 
the past 5 years, the Soviets have spent 
less than $10 billion. Since their defense 
budgets are roughly similar to ours in 
size, say in the $70 billion range, the 
$110-plus billion saved by them has pre- 
sumably gone into missiles, naval vessels, 
submarines and research and develop- 
ment which last year surpassed our own. 

The Soviets must feel they are receiv- 
ing a great deal of aid and comfort every 
day that we remain in Vietnam. 

Third. We have tacitly permitted the 
United States to gradually adopt meth- 
ods of waging war which are repugnant 
to our highest traditions of military his- 
tory and honor. Having lost the stomach 
for fighting this war and suffering the 
casualties involved, we have grown to 
accept the idea of hiring mercenaries 
to do our fighting for us. We have paid 
the salaries of South Koreans, Thais 
and others, failing to connect this with 
our own history antipathy to the con- 
cept of the British hiring the hated Hes- 
sians to put down our own revolution 
against the British Crown. 

Less than 25 years after Nuremberg, 
where we insisted that the wanton de- 
struction of villages and the forced re- 
location of civilians should be consid- 
ered war crimes against humanity, we 
adopted the same sort of tactics in Viet- 
nam, forcing Vietnamese peasants to 
leave the villages and farmlands where 
they had lived for generations, and then 
destroying the villages themselves, as 
well as any of the inhabitants who might 
escape from our refugee centers and 
return to their home areas. 

I was personally advised by a top 
CORD’s official, while in Vietnam a year 
ago, that in a single province, Quang 
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Nam, American and allied forces had 
destroyed and razed 307 of the original 
555 hamiets of the province. I was flown 
over square mile after square mile where 
every village, home, and treeline had 
been burned to the ground; this was part 
of a rice denial and search and de- 
stroy program admittedly based on 
the need to deny the Vietcong the abil- 
ity to obtain food, hospitalization, cover 
and concealment which the villages 
would otherwise afford. 

Granted that these tactics were nec- 
essary to save the lives of American boys 
committee to the pacification of the 
areas involved, should not the Congress 
long ago have weighed the benefits to 
be gained from fighting a war of this 
kind against the terrible break with our 
traditional concepts of military respon- 
sibility? 

Fourth. We likewise seem to have 
fallen into the view, now so vigorously 
espoused by the President, that it is all 
right to destroy the villages and people 
of small countries like Laos and Cam- 
bodia, if we only do it through airpower, 
rather than in head-to-head ground 
combat where those who pull the trig- 
gers actually see the people they are 
killing. Somehow it is now acceptable 
to drop bombs from 50,000 feet while it 
is unacceptable to suffer the casualties 
incident to infantry warfare. I suspect 
that all over the world where unalined 
peoples may be considering the relative 
merits of democracy versus communism, 
we are thoroughly hated and condemned 
for the disregard of human life and hu- 
manity we betray by our use of sophis- 
ticated airpower, napalm, and _ helicop- 
ter gunships against the people of vil- 
lages like Skoun in Cambodia and Sara- 
bane in Laos. In the long run, as we 
wage the continuing battle for the hearts 
and minds of people of other races 
against the blandishments of commun- 
ism, we may very well have cause to rue 
the willingness of Congress to accept 
these particular decisions of our execu- 
tive branch. 

Fifth. We seem to have likewise fallen 
into an acceptance of the nomenclature 
thrust on us by the public relations ex- 
perts of DOD and the White House— 
that the peasant soldiers against whom 
we fight are all “Communists,” that 
somehow they are “wrong” to be fight- 
ing to reunite their homeland; that we 
are “right” in seeking to permanently 
divide Vietnam into a South Vietnam 
and a North Vietnam, this in spite of our 
acquiescence in the Geneva Accords of 
1954 where the Viet Minh were promised 
that Vietnam would be reunited as one 
country within 2 years—and further in 
spite of our growing understanding that 
the most dangerous sources of world 
war III may well be those countries 
divided against the will of their peoples, 
Korea, Germany and, perhaps, the Mid- 
east. We seem to have forgotten that the 
history of Vietnam is one of native in- 
habitants rebelling against a colonial 
power, France, in much the same way 
we once rebelled against Great Britain; 
that our love of country and knowledge 
of the terrain were the decisive factors 
in our own 8-year war against the 
world’s mightiest military nation 200 
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years ago. We perhaps should be begin- 
ning to wonder what provides the stay- 
ing power and will to fight for these im- 
poverished, lean, and hungry people who 
have thus far remained steadfast in 
their devotion to their cause, despite the 
most massive bombing destruction in 
the history of the world 

Whatever our views on Vietnam policy, 
I should think we in the Congress might 
afford this worthy people the same grudg- 
ing respect our fighting men have come 
to give them. 

Sixth. We might also reflect on the 
secondary burdens that this continuing 
war has imposed on the basic military 
potential and strength of this country. 
We have managed to convince most of 
our young people that a Congress, as an 
institution, is unresponsive to their de- 
sire to refrain from killing people they 
do not hate, in a cause in which they do 
not believe. Since all of us in the Con- 
gress are beyond the age of required mili- 
tary service, I suspect we are prone to 
forget that fighting wars requires young 
18- and 19-year-olds who are willing to 
take the risk of being blinded or losing 
both legs because of their belief that the 
Nation’s interests and idealism justify 
that risk. Do any of us know any reason- 
ably young men today who are willing to 
serve as combat infantrymen in a cause 
in which we have admittedly given up 
the will to win? In years to come, the 
United States will be in desperate need 
of professional military men who are the 
equivalent of our best minds in science, 
the professions and the business com- 
munity. Our military establishment will 
need the pride and esprit de corps that 
have characterized it since Lexington 
and Concord. By turning away from the 
pleas of our young people to end this war 
now, we may be depriving our future 
military forces of the ability to attract 
men of the necessary dedication and 
abilities, no matter what pay raises we 
may choose to later give them from a 
Treasury already suffering a chronic 
deficit. 

It has been my observation in combat 
circumstances that the bravest of men 
wish to avoid being killed during a re- 
treat or in the final days of combat. 
Recent reports from Vietnam indicating 
that both enlisted men and junior of- 
ficers are perilously close to direct dis- 
obedience of orders to attack raise the 
possibility of widespread mutiny that 
could endanger not only our ability to 
maintain a credible military deterrent, 
but which could further endanger the 
lives of any Americans the President 
decides should be left in Vietnam over 
the next several years. 

Once a retreat is commenced, it can 
only accelerate; it cannot be interrupted 
or stopped. To the men who walk the 
rice paddies and fly the combat air mis- 
sions, we have been in a full-scale retreat 
for some time. They are being asked to 
carry the sole burden of preventing 
shame and humiliation for an American 
people, most of whom are enjoying the 
benefits of the highest standard of liv- 
ing and conveniences the world has ever 
known. As the primary body which keeps 
them exposed to death or maiming, I 
suggest that it might be well for the 
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Congress to put a fixed termination date 
on their continued exposure to risks we 


do not share with them, if we are to 
meet our responsibility of protecting the 
Nation’s security through a competent 
force in readiness in the years ahead. 

Seventh. In addition to the secondary 
military problems caused by our con- 
tinued involvement in Vietnam, what of 
the threat to our economic stability? In 
order to afford the costs of this war, we 
are embarking upon a new concept, that 
of a $30 billion budget deficit over the 
next 2 years, concealed beneath the label 
of a “full employment budget.” Inflation 
may or may not be under control, but 
the impacts of inflation have been dis- 
astrous to date, and as I have listened 
to the comments of my older and wiser 
colleagues during the past 2 years, I have 
gathered the impression that competent 
economists feel that Government deficit 
spending has been a primary cause of 
inflation. This was the primary argu- 
ment advanced by the President last year 
when he asked us to sustain his vetoes 
of several hundred extra million dollars 
over his housing and education budget 
proposals. I have been accustomed to 
hear my Republican colleagues refer to 
the historic virtue of “fiscal responsibil- 
ity” as a desirable congressional goal. If 
this is so, might we then not deliberate 
with some seriousness over whether we 
can afford to continue this war at the 
tremendous cost which the administra- 
tion is so reluctant to specify in its other- 
wise carefully detailed budget? 

Eighth. It is the situation of our pris- 
oners of war that should perhaps cause 
our most serious reflection on the wis- 
dom of the Government’s present poli- 
cies. The prisoners and their families 
after all, along with those who have 
been killed or wounded, are the indi- 
viduals to whom this Nation owes the 
highest degree of effort and service, since 
they have been the very cutting edge of 
a national policy which has imposed 
hardship on a relatively small percentage 
of our people. 

There has perhaps never been a body 
of American fighting men who carried 
out an American military policy more 
bravely and unselfishly. 

It seems clear that the North Vietnam- 
ese are not about to release any of our 
prisoners so long as US. pilots continue 
to bomb in every country in Indochina. 
The North Vietnamese have made it clear 
that the prisoners will not be released 
until the last American has left Vietnam 
or the date of departure has been fixed 
with certainty. There is no cause to be- 
lieve that any military action that the 
President has announced he will take 
will cause any softening of the North 
Vietnamese position. Indeed, White 
House spokesmen now concede that they 
have about given up hope of any success 
at the negotiating table. Under these 
circumstances, our continued presence 
in Vietnam can only prolong the period 
of captivity of our POW’s. While there 
is no guarantee that our withdrawal from 
Vietnam will result in the speedy return 
of our prisoners, there is no reason to 
believe that they will not be returned 
when there is no benefit to the North 
Vietnamese in keeping them. This was 
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true of the Pueblo crew, and it is the 
general belief that the North Koreans 
have been far harsher and crueler cap- 
tors than have the North Vietnamese. 

There is also no real way we can insist 
upon better treatment of our POW’s as 
long as it remains our policy to turn 
enemy POW’s over to the tender mercies 
of the South Vietnamese, whose past 
cruelties to prisoners are fairly well doc- 
umented. 

For these reasons it would seem that 
the best means of helping our POW’s 
and their families is to effect our with- 
drawal from South Vietnam at the earli- 
est practicable date. a 

Ninth. In conclusion, I wonder if per- 
haps our primary duty in the Congress 
is not to show the Nation some leader- 
ship in the basic thought that we should 
be big enough to admit our mistakes. 
Clearly the administration is not about 
to admit something which nearly all of 
us now admit—that it was a mistake to 
have ignored the admonitions of Gen- 
erals MacArthur and Ridgeway that we 
should not become involved in a land war 
on the Asian continent, considering the 
history and terrain of Vietnam—that it 
was a mistake to have stayed in as long 
as we did—and that it is a mistake to 
think that somehow we can now wrest 
victory out of defeat if we will only hang 
in a little longer and kill every possible 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong that we 
can find anywhere in Indochina, using 
only bombs, napalm, and strafing runs 
where the enemy has chosen to mix in 
with the native population. 

There are a great many good things to 
doin America—building houses and rapid 
transit systems, doing research in medi- 
cine, high energy physics and better 
education methods, cleaning up our air 
and water. I should think that the 
chances of achieving a “generation of 
peace” might actually be enhanced if we 
could bring ourselves to stop participat- 
ing in the killing of people in Southeast 
Asia and leave it to the Vietnamese them- 
selves as to how they decide to govern 
themselves and possibly even reunite a 
country which, in times of peace, is one 
of the most beautiful in the world. 

I suspect they will find peace with far 
fewer people killed than if we continue 
the authorization the President presently 
claims for the unlimited use of airpower. 

Therefore, I would reiterate the hope 
that the House will give immediate con- 
sideration to both cutting off the funds 
for our involvement in Vietnam as of 
December 31, 1971, and for directing the 
early cessation of the use of airpower in 
Laos and Cambodia, two countries with 
which we are not at war and whose peo- 
ple can only suffer from our attempts to 
ally them with the present Government 
of South Vietnam. 

I make these comments with the high- 
est respect for our President, but in com- 
plete disagreement with this single aspect 
of the foreign policy which he now pur- 
sues. I hope to continue to support him 
in the challenging and innovative pro- 
posals he has offered in the domestic 
field, but I have a far greater hope that 
he and Dr. Kissinger will reconsider their 
Vietnam policy as stated as forcefully in 
yesterday’s press interview. 
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Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) for his excellent remarks and 
for his constitutional treatment and his- 
torical treatment of what is indeed prob- 
ably a high point of illegal activity on the 
part of the President of the United 
States. With the war in Indochina esca- 
lating, and President Nixon placing em- 
phasis on the U.S. air role there and 
with the threat of South Vietnamese in- 
vasion of North Vietnam, Congress has 
seen its constitutional prerogatives vio- 
lated by the executive branch, and Con- 
gress must indeed have its power re- 
stored. I agree with the gentleman from 
California, Mr. McCioskey, that it can 
do so by voting to end this war by a date 
certain, by voting to withdraw all our 
troops in Indochina and by voting to cut 
off all funds for the war in Indochina by 
a date certain at the end of this year. 

The administration’s mounting of 
major invasionary expeditions into the 
countries neighboring South Vietnam in 
violation of the neutrality and sover- 
eignty of Laos and in violation of the 
Geneva Accords of 1962 and in violation 
of the clear intent of the Cooper-Church, 
if not the letter, has been scandalous 
enough. 

In view of the possibility of a blatant 
and outright violation of Cooper- 
Church—and the news reports indicate 
more than mere possibility of such an 
affront to the Congress of the United 
States—I have today introduced a reso- 
lution into the House calling for an im- 
mediate on-the-spot investigation by the 
Government Operations Committee of 
Possible violations of the Cooper-Church 
amendment passed by the 91st Congress. 
I think this investigation is necessary 
to determine the exact nature of the ac- 
tivities of the United States troops in 
Laos. 

In the face of a rigid news embargo, 
the United Press International reported 
on February 10 that at least 100 Ameri- 
can ground troops of the 3d Platoon, 
Tth Battalion, 17th Air Cavalry had en- 
tered Laos during the preceding 3 days 
and fought there. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
reported in the first week of February 
on groups of GI’s working in civilian 
clothes out of the Pnompenh Airport. 

That same week an American soldier 
wearing a South Vietnamese Army uni- 
form was brought back over the border 
by South Vietnamese troops. 

A National Broadcasting Co. telephone 
poll of over 1,000 Americans discovered 
that 46 percent of the people interviewed 
in the sample believed American ground 
troops are fighting in Laos. 

The administration will no doubt re- 
assure us that these things are not as 
they seem to the press, to the Congress, 
to the American people; that soldiers on 
the ground in Laos recovering helicop- 
ters, fighting, being returned over the 
border were all part of our air support 
of the South Vietnamese invasion and, 
therefore, not in violation of public law. 

For the Nixon administration is tak- 
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ing us deeper into the war rather than 
out of it, in express repudiation of the 
wishes of 73 percent of the American 
people. And of the NBC telephone survey 
only 14 percent of the sample felt that 
the current invasion would be of any 
help in getting the United States out of 
Southeast Asia. And 55 percent felt Con- 
gress ought to have a bigger role. 

The Congress must respond to the 
mandate of the people. The Congress and 
the people of the United States must act 
to bring our illegal and immoral inter- 
ference in Indochina to an end before 
the year is out, and those decisions must 
be based on facts and not administration 
reassurances. 

Investigating allegations of clear vio- 
lations of the congressional mandate to 
end the war in Laos is only a necessary 
beginning. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MIKVA. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from California (Mr. McCLOSKEY) on 
seeking to focus the attention of his col- 
leagues and the country on a war that 
has no end. I recognize how difficult it 
is for the gentleman in the well to criti- 
cize the Administration of his own party 
just as it was difficult for some of my 
predecessors on this side of the aisle to 
criticize the administration when it was 
of their own party. 

As I read the President's remarks yes- 
terday I could not help but think that 
they were so similar to the remarks of 
his predecessor. We seem to be threaten- 
ing North Vietnam now with extended 
use of air power. It seems to me that a 
previous President threatened the North 
Vietnamese with the use of air power, 
too. We found out in 1965 and 1966 and 
1967 and 1968, that the extended use of 
air power in North Vietnam did not 
bring the war to an end. I doubt that the 
bombardiers of 1971 are any more ac- 
curate than were those of earlier years. 
I doubt that we have any secret weapons 
with which we are going to make the 
air power more effective now than it was 
5 years ago. 

The President said yesterday that he 
would keep troops in South Vietnam as 
long as necessary in order to free our 
prisoners from the North Vietnamese 
prison camps. As the gentlemen in the 
well has ponted out, the easiest way to 
seek to get negotiations going on that 
kind of freedom would be if, at Paris, we 
would commit ourselves to a date certain 
when our troops would be leaving South 
Vietnam. 

In short, it seems to me that this war 
without end continues to offer the same 
rhetoric day in and day out and year 
in and year out. It is very important, 
therefore, for the gentleman in the well 
to document the case against the war 
as he has done; there are some of us on 
both sides of the aisle who realize the 
deep concern he has shown and the dif- 
ficulties he has carved out for himself 
in the role that he is playing. All I can 
say in reassurance is that if we find our 
way out of the miasma that we are in, 
it will be because of the efforts of the 
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gentleman in the well and others like 
him. I am proud to be one of his col- 
leagues. His love of country is a bench- 
mark for patriotism in its highest sense. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, would the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Yes, I yield to my 
colleague from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have op- 
posed our being in Vietnam since I think 
it was a bad military move. However, I 
want to compliment the President for 
having removed 200,000 troops from 
South Vietnam. 

About this so-called invasion in Laos, if 
we search the records today we will find 
that in 1966 under President Johnson we 
had no fewer than 5,000 soldiers of for- 
tune or mercenaries in Laos. 

If such an impeachment procedure 
were necessary, then it should have been 
taken at the time we had these troops in 
Laos in July of 1966. 

I asked the acting Ambassador of Thai- 
land if this was not true, that we had 
5,000 troops and he said that the answer 
to that question was “No.” A little later, 
however, as I left the room and he told 
me or confirmed that we actually had 
5,000 troops there in Laos and that that 
was correct. 

So, actually, today we have fewer peo- 
ple in Laos than we had at that time. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, many became 
excited about the incursion into Cam- 
bodia. I was upset about it at that time, 
but based upon the facts which have 
been developed later as to what has been 
accomplished as a result of that incur- 
sion, this was the most successful mili- 
tary operation of the war and was prose- 
cuted in the most successful manner. Our 
casualty rate has dropped 50 percent 
and more. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my feeling that we 
should continue to support the President 
in his attempt to withdraw our troops 
from South Vietnam. 

Certainly, I wish to commend the Pres- 
ident again upon his removal of 200,000 
men from South Vietnam. In this in- 
stance, if he feels that by cutting the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail it will bring that goal 
nearer of the removal of all of our troops, 
then I would say to cut the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the gentleman’s statement, 
apparently, the gentleman I do not be- 
lieve heard the entirety of my remarks, 

Mr. CARTER. I read about them in the 
press. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. During 1966 and up 
until the end of 1971 we did not have any 
troops in Laos. I want the record to show 
that the measure by which the Congress 
gave to the President the power to in- 
tervene, the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
has specifically since that time been re- 
pealed with reference to all of Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. CARTER. That is rather debat- 
able. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. This is especially 
true since the repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution which gave the Presi- 
dent the power to act in this area up 
until December 31, 1970. However, there 
is a group today that says he still has 
that power but we must focus upon the 
question of the confrontation between 
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the President and the Congress on the 
one hand, because our commitments 
there before December 31, 1970, were 
clearly different than they are at this 
time since the repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, as far as I can 
find out there is no concrete evidence at 
the present time that we have men in 
Laos, contrary to some of the reports we 
hear on the floor. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
ANDERSON. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, first of all I would certainly 
assure the gentleman now in the well 
that I do believe he is a man of courage, 
conviction, and compasison, and the re- 
marks that I will make are not intended 
in any way to cast any doubt either on 
his patriotism or on his right to stand 
before this body and express the views 
that he has. 

I would in general associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Carter), in praising what 
actions the President has taken in an 
effort to wind down the war in Vietnam. 
My purpose in rising, however, is two- 
fold: first of all to express appreciation 
to the gentleman for the fact that he has 
made it clear that he is not suggesting 
the impeachment of the President of the 
United States, contrary to what seems 
to have been implied in some newspaper 
stories. And secondly, that when he talks 
about a National discussion and debate, 
that he is talking about a discussion 
along the lines of his statement—which 
I think on the whole is one that has been 
pretty low keyed—a discussion which 
hinges on whether or not the President 
does in fact have the implied power 
under our Constitution to take the kind 
of action he has taken in defense of 
American soldiers in the field. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. That is correct. 

Mr.. ANDERSON of Illinois. On that 
score, if I may pursue that for one 
moment further, I think the gentleman’s 
argument, as I have listened to his state- 
ment, and have rather quickly examined 
‘what is in the gentleman’s prepared 
speech, seems to make much of the fact 
that the actions both with respect to 
Cambodia and Laos took place subsequ- 
ent to the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. For example, on page 7 of 
his prepared statement he says: 

I have been unable to discover a single 
instance in our history, however, where an 
American President ordered offensive opera- 
tions in a foreign country immediately after 
Congress had specifically repealed a prior 
resolution authorizing him to wage war in 
such country. 


I would remind the gentleman that it 
was not this administration, but rather 
a prior administration, that regarded the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution as the func- 
tional equivalent of a declaration of war. 
This has never been the position of the 
Nixon administration. Indeed, as I un- 
derstand it, at the time the proposition 
of repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion was before the other body the ad- 
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ministration expressed some disinterest 
in whether or not it was repealed at all, 
because the President was not resting his 
constitutional power upon what admit- 
tedly is a very fragile reed. I think it is 
already clear that it is on his implied 
power that the President bases his action 
to defend American forces in the field, 
and to protect those lives. 

And even the gentleman in the well 
would concede. as he does on page 3 of 
his prepared statement: 

No one would question that the President 
retains his power, and duty, as Command- 
er-in-Chief to protect the lives of Ameri- 
cans remaining in Viet Nam, and to take 
all steps reasonably necessary to this end. 


The question then is one, is it not, of 
judgment? The President and his ad- 
visers believe that this is the reasonable 
action to take, to try to cut off the trails 
in Laos, and to take actions against the 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, and does rep- 
resent therefore action taken and de- 
signed for the purpose of defending 
American lives. 

The gentleman in the well has drawn 
a contrary conclusion, to be sure. But is 
it not important to draw the distinc- 
tion that the administration is not rest- 
ing its authority in this case on the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution? It therefore seems 
to me that the rationale of that does 
not have much relevance to the con- 
clusions that the gentleman tries to 
make. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. In response to the 
gentleman from Illinois, I think the case 
of the intrusion into Laos to interdict the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail is far more reasonable 
argued as an action by the President 
to save American lives than was the 
January intrusion into Cambodia, be- 
cause at the end of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail are forces that can threaten the 
American Forces in Vietnam. With re- 
spect to the intrusion into Cambodia and 
the close air support to open the Pich 
Nil Pass last month, however, I do not 
believe it can be rationally argued that 
assisting Cambodian troops to open their 
own highway between their own seaport 
and their capital represents a saving of 
American lives. Certainly by doing this 
we do not interdict Communist supply 
lines which might pose a threat to Amer- 
ican troops in South Vietnam. 

I am reminded of the President’s ex- 
press statement on June 3 of last year 
when he said that future Cambodian 
air action would be limited to interdic- 
tion of enemy supply lines that might 
endanger American Forces in South 
Vietnam. 

The use of close air support to assist 
the Cambodians to open the Pich Nil 
Pass cannot be considered except as an 
action to hurt the North Vietnamese who 
were trying to block the road. 

I cannot conceive of any rational mili- 
tary theory that would say that the 
Pich Nil Pass action represented an 
attempt to interdict North Vietnamese 
supply lines. This is the reason that when 
those two cases are taken into context 
and read together, the inability to justify 
the Cambodian close air support effort in 
January as an interdiction of enemy sup- 
ply lines casts some doubt on what the 
President’s real intention is with respect 
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to the interdiction of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

I agree with the gentleman that the 
present incursion into Laos could other- 
wise be considered a possible effort to 
protect American lives. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield further, I 
do not profess to be a military expert. 
However, even as a layman it is not too 
difficult for me in retrospect to see the 
importance of the highway linking the 
port through which the POL supplies 
have to come and then go up to the 
capital of that country. In that way the 
highway might have a certain import- 
ance so far as maintaining the integrity 
of the country’s defense is concerned and 
if all the defenses fell entirely, the coun- 
try then again might become a sanc- 
tuary from which the enemy might 
launch operations against South Viet- 
nam and the remaining American troops 
in South Vietnam. 

It seems to me you can at least make 
that argument—and maybe we are elas- 
ticising the meaning of the word “inter- 
diction” and torturing it beyond its usual 
meaning. 

It seems to me you can see some rela- 
tionship between action along that high- 
way and the protection of our American 
troops in South Vietnam. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I agree with the 
gentleman. My only regret is the Presi- 
dent chose to do this without prior con- 
sultation and consent of the Congress. 
We learned of this matter later than the 
North Vietnamese did and later than did 
the Laotians, Cambodians and the South 
Vietnamese. I think this is regrettable be- 
cause under the gentleman’s theory the 
President could interdict roads in China 
along which supplies are conveyed to 
North Vietnam and could bomb Russian 
ships in Haiphong Harbor. All things 
considered, it seems to me in this day and 
age that in a case where no emergency is 
involved, the Constitution reposes the 
war power in Congress alone. This jus- 
tifies the Congress asking the President 
to advise us and obtain our consent be- 
fore allowing acts of war in third coun- 
tries that are not connected with the 
country in which our troops are pres- 
ently engaged. 

This is the reason I am making this 
speech today on the floor of the House. 
The thrust of my remarks is not so much 
in criticism of the President, but to point 
out that over the last several decades the 
constitutional powers and the respon- 
sibilities of the Congress have gradually 
been permitted to erode until today the 
Congress merely acts in acquiescence 
with whatever the Presidential decision 
happens to be. 

It is time for the Congress to remedy 
this situation. The Congress should insist 
that its sole power to declare war be re- 
spected by the Chief Executive. 

Congress has permitted itself to be in- 
formed of major changes in American 
foreign policy after they have occurred, 
rather than insisting that Congress par- 
ticipate in the decision itself as con- 
templated by the Constitution. 

This is the problem that I address my 
remarks to, primarily that we in the 
Congress have that obligation to speak 
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up and participate in major decisions as 
to where and when we go to war. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois for making clear 
what I tried to make clear. Under no cir- 
cumstances have I urged the impeach- 
ment of the President nor do I urge the 
impeachment of the President. I have 
great respect for the President and the 
problems he has. But I disagree strenu- 
ously with him on these most recent de- 
cisions. 


OUR ALLIES IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
DESERVE OUR FULL SUPPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Scumirz) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, my pres- 
entation is on the same subject matter 
as that just concluded. This seems to be 
Marine Reserve Officers Day on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Speaker, the South Vietnamese 
thrust into areas of Laos under enemy 
control is one of the real breakthroughs 
in the allied effort against North Vietna- 
mese aggression. It shows we have fi- 
nally realized that limiting active oppo- 
sition to enemy advances to those areas 
where he prefers to fight, and allowing 
him sanctuary in those areas he needs 
to prolong the war, are not sound meth- 
ods of coping with an invasion. 

Senator GOLDWATER has rightly stated 
that this operation against the enemy’s 
lifeline—which has been the “death line” 
to tens of thousands of people in South- 
east Asia—should have been carried out 
long ago. While we cannot bring back the 
lives which would have been saved if we 
had done this earlier, lives will be saved 
in the future by this action. 

The truth is that the North Viet- 
namese Communists, heavily supplied by 
the Soviet bloc and Red China, have 
shown by word and deed that their pro- 
tracted campaign to bring all of Indo- 
china under their heel can be stopped 
only by removing the implements they 
need to continue the war. The level of 
Communist military activity is directly 
connected with their level of military 
capability. By cutting the enemy’s lines 
of supply, the South Vietnamese are help- 
ing to choke off the war which has dev- 
astated their nation for so many years. 

The United States has attempted to 
use diplomatic channels to deny the 
North Vietnamese resupply routes and 
staging areas in Laos. Just last March 
President Nixon sent a letter to both 
Prime Minister Wilson of Great Britain 
and Soviet Premier Kosygin, as cochair- 
men of the 1962 Geneva Accords which 
guaranteed the neutrality of Laos, ask- 
ing their help in removing foreign troops 
from that nation. The President pointed 
out that the North Vietnamese had been 
violating this agreement ever since it 
went into effect, not only by using Lao- 
tian territory as a base and conduit for 
operations against their neighbors in 
South Vietnam and, more recently, Cam- 
bodia, but also by mounting military 
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campaigns against the neutralist gov- 
ernment of Laos. 

This appeal did not produce any no- 
table results, probably because the man- 
ner in which the agreement was set up 
by our Ambassador at the time, Averell 
Harriman, required Soviet cooperation 
for enforcement. The Soviets would 
hardly be likely to agree to anything 
which would hinder the efforts of their 
North Vietnamese proxy forces who were 
doing so well against allied forces un- 
willing to utilize their superior power 
correctly. 

This diplomatic failure left the broad 
complex of enemy roads and base camps, 
known to some as the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
and to others as Harriman’s Highway, 
operational. During this year’s dry sea- 
son, which will end in May, the Commu- 
nists have been starting up to 179 tons of 
supplies per day down this access route to 
their forces fighting in the south. While 
U.S. air power has been able to lower sub- 
stantially the amount of material finally 
reaching the enemy forces in southern 
Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, the 
significant amount still getting through 
necessitated the disruption and blockage 
of this enemy resupply route by ground 
forces. 

Air power by itself cannot halt a flow 
of this magnitude by attacking interme- 
diate points of transshipment. It is nec- 
essary either to dam the flow with armed 
forces in the traffic-bearing area, or to 
degrade the ability of the source of out- 
put—North Vietnam—to initiate the 
shipments. While, in my view, the best 
strategy is to stem the flow at those areas 
which serve as initial points of input, 
such as Haiphong Harbor, the type of 
operation being carried out by our allies 
in Laos will certainly damage the enemy’s 
capabilities and should be welcomed by 
all who wish to shorten the war. 

There has been little reasonable criti- 
cism of this latest effort to hinder the 
Communist efforts to conquer Indochina. 
Many talk about “widening the war” and 
“opening a new front” leading to an “un- 
ending conflict,” but in fact we are nar- 
rowing the areas where the enemy moves 
at will, responding to an enemy front 
which has been in existence for many 
years, and moving the enemy farther 
from those areas where he would like the 
conflict to take place. The enemy’s con- 
tainment of freedom’s forces has ended. 

Our allies have taken the initiative in 
defending their nation. They deserve our 
full support. 


BILLS INTRODUCED BY CONGRESS- 
MAN RONCALIO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, Mr. RONCALIO, is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE RAILWAY 

LABOR ACT 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Railway Labor Act to permit selective 
strikes in the railroad industry. 

My proposal is a move in place of the 
Nixon administration’s Emergency Pub- 
lic Interest Protection Act proposal 
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which provides for a single set of proce- 

dures for dealing with national emer- 

gency disputes in the transportation in- 
dustries. 

President Nixon’s proposal would vir- 
tually scrap the Railway Labor Act by 
substituting the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and adding certain cum- 
bersome procedures including a form 
of compulsory arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes in the transportation 
industries. 

I believe that a concerted effort should 
be made to amend the Railway Labor 
Act to permit unhampered collective 
bargaining in all transportation indus- 
tries. 

DESIGNATING THE GROS VENTRE AREA OF THE 
TETON NATIONAL FOREST IN THE STATE OF 
WYOMING AS THE GROS VENTRE WILDERNESS 
AREA 


Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing a 
bill to designate the Gros Ventre Area of 
the Teton National Forest in the State 
of Wyoming as the Gros Ventre Wilder- 
ness Area. In this I am joined by two of 
my colleagues, Mr. SayLor and Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON. 

The Gros Ventre Area of the Teton is 
one of the most scenic areas in the 
world—one enjoyed not only by Wy- 
omingites but by thousands of tourists 
who come to enjoy the Tetons in summer 
and in winter. 

If I could do but one thing toward the 
preservation of scenic areas in the West 
it would be to set aside this beautiful area 
so that it might be enjoyed by your chil- 
dren and mine. 


TIME FOR A BASIC CHANGE 


Mr. Speaker, the 92d Congress bears 
the awesome responsibility of resolving 
an environmental and governmental 
crisis unequaled in the history of this 
Nation. 

At the core of this problem is the 
chaotic growth of metropolitan areas. 
The cumulative effect of the attending 
demands on our human and physical 
resources represents a genuine threat to 
our very survival. 

In this plight of the cities, Washing- 
ton seems to be sorrowfully leading the 
Nation. During the last decade alone, 
Washington has experienced a growth 
rate of 38 percent, second only to that 
of Los Angeles. 

In this period, the gain in office space 
alone has exceeded 45 million square 
feet, and the groundwork has been set 
up for an additional 55 million square 
feet of office space in the next 10 years. 

The consequences of this topsylike 
growth are regrettably manifest. The 
congestion and destruction of environ- 
ment even now threatens to make Wash- 
ington a capital example of the host of 
problems this Congress must resolve. 

I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to an isolated, but not insignificant, in- 
stance of this irrational and inhumane 
concentration of resources. 

In the Washington Post of January 15, 
1971, plans were outlined for the move- 
ment of the U.S. Army Materiel Com- 
mand from its temporary buildings at 
National Airport to two new, privately 
owned buildings in Alexandria, Va. 

The selection of permanent head- 
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quarters for this vital installation 
represented an excellent opportunity to 
reverse this self-destructive policy of 
overcentralization. 

Instead, the Federal Government has 
once again ignored its capability to dis- 
perse and deploy population and has 
reachec a decision which will aggravate 
the problem. 

The cramming of yet another Depart- 
ment of Defense agency into the Greater 
Washington area appears to me to vio- 
late the best interests not only of the 
defense of America, but also of environ- 
mental improvement, pollution abate- 
ment, and of the general quality of living 
in this city. 

I have respectfully submitted to the 
Secretary of the Army an alternative 
proposal which I believe could honestly 
command the support of millions of 
Americans. 

The Army Materiel Command Head- 
quarters could be located in any one of 
some 45 States away from this general 
area, States where a Federal installation 
would represent a welcome and beneficial 
introduction of population. 

As an illustration, I would report that 
between 1960 and 1968, the number of 
persons employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment actually declined in four States: 
Alabama, Louisiana, Nebraska, and 
Maine. 

In my home State of Wyoming, the 
net gain was 40 jobs, the smallest net 
gain in the Union. 

In contrast, the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, California, and Texas showed 
a combined gain of 222,899. 

I believe the location of the permanent 
headquarters of the Army Materiel Com- 
mand in an area of the country not suf- 
fering from the exodus from the cities 
and their satellite suburbs would not 
only relieve the pressure on Washington, 
but would also result in excellent dis- 
persal, a commonsense deployment of 
population, and a long overdue recogni- 
tion that a reasonable and balanced 
growth throughout the Nation is im- 
perative to survival. 

I respectfully submit for the attention 
of my colleagues both the newspaper 
article from the Washington Post de- 
scribing the proposal and the text of my 
letter to the Secretary of the Army, 
Stanley Resor, calling attention to the 
fact that that move should be stopped. 

The letter and document referred to 
are as follows: 

MATERIAL COMMAND To BE RELOCATED 

(By Paul G. Edwards) 

The U.S. Army Materiel Command, now 
housed in World War II temporary buildings 
at National Airport, will be relocated in a new 
Office building to be built in Alexandria’s Cap- 
ital Beltway corridor, city and federal offi- 
cials said yesterday. 

The agency’s move to a privately owned 
building is expected to cost at least $10 mil- 
lion and will give a significant boost to Alex- 
andria’s property tax base. The move also 
may result in the razing of the bleak-look- 
ing temporary buildings now lining George 
Washington Memorial Parkway at the airport. 

The impending relocation was first an- 
nounced by City Councilman Wiley F. Mit- 
chell Jr. He had headed a long campaign by 
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Alexandria officials to win a bigger share of 
government office space in privately owned 
buildings leased by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

A GSA spokesman said the agency has ad- 
vertised for 455,326 square feet of office space 
to accommodate the Materiel Command and 
will not locate the building anywhere but in 
Alexandria. Two proposals to construct the 
buildings have been made and will be re- 
viewed by the GSA Jan. 21, the spokesman 
said. 

The spokesman would not identify the bid- 
ders, but there are only two building permits 
currently listed in Alexandria for structures 
large enough to accommodate the agency. 
GSA requires bidders to have building per- 
mits in hand. 

Both were issued Dec. 29. One went to real 
estate investor Hubert Hoffman for a 13- 
story building on Eisenhower Avenue east of 
Telegraph Road and the other to the LNT 
Corp. for an 11-story building on Eisenhower 
Avenue south of the Army’s Cameron Sta- 
tion supply depot. 

Each application estimated the cost of the 
building at $10 million. Permit estimates 
usually are conservative. 

In their campaign for GSA-leased space, 
city officials have argued that Alexandria 
has done a better job than any other subur- 
ban Washington jurisdiction of meeting the 
need for low- and moderate-income housing, 
but has fared the worst in the competition 
for federal agencies. 

GSA has been criticized for moving large 
agencies out of Washington and into high- 
priced housing areas, such as Montgomery 
County, without regard for low-income black 
employees who cannot afford to commute 
long distances or to buy suburban housing. 

Alexandria’s supply of low- and moderate- 
income housing is not sufficient to meet the 
demand. But in their campaign for office 
space, Officials cited the city’s 1,034 public 
housing units, the City Council’s encourage- 
ment of housing projects that offer federal 
rent and mortgage payment subsidies, and 
a significant supply of moderately priced 
private housing in the city’s northeast and 
southern sections. 

The city campaign also included com- 
plaints to GSA that millions of square feet 
in government office space has been leased 
in Arlington’s Rosslyn and Crystal City areas 
in recent years, although there is no pub- 
licty assisted housing in the county. 

The Materiel Command directs develop- 
ment, production, procurement and main- 
tenance of all materials used by the Army. 

The headquarters at National Airport em- 
ploys 2,803 persons, all but 304 of them ci- 
vilians. It has been located in temporary 
building T-7 for nine years. 

GSA officials could not confirm yesterday 
that T-7 would be demolished after the new 
building is occupied, but the government 
has followed a policy in recent years of raz- 
in; temporary buildings as agencies are re- 
located. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1971. 
Hon, STANLEY D. REsor, 
Secretary of the Army, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I write to register 
my objection to the proposed move of the 
Army Materiel Command from its present 
location at Washington National Airport to 
two “leased” buildings in the heart of Alex- 
andria. I would also like to know if these 
hew buildings are now being built or are yet 
to be built, and I would like the latest in- 
formation regarding the posture of this pro- 
posed move. 

The cramming of yet another Department 
of Defense agency into the greater Washing- 
ton area appears to me to violate the best 
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interests, not only for the defense of Amer- 
ica, but also for environmental improvement, 
for pollution abatement and for generally 
trying to improve living and working con- 
ditions in the Washington area. 

I respectfully submit that there are num- 
erous potential site locations in some 45 
states away from this general area which 
would proye more satisfactory and more ade- 
quate to serve the function of the Army Ma- 
teriel Command that would be more accept- 
able to the general defense of the Nation and 
more beneficial to the country than the 
planned change which you have announced. 

Our largest American cities already suffer 
from overconcentration of population. Wash- 
ington seems to sorrowfully lead the rest. 
While the movement of the Materiel complex 
less than a half mile or so to Alexandria would 
only aggravate environmental problems, its 
lovation to any of the remaining open areas 
of America would result in excellent dis- 
persal, a common sense deployment long 
overdue if even the most basic laws of sur- 
vival are to be heeded in this country. 

I would be grateful to you for a review of 
this decision. 

Respectfully yours, 
TENO RONCALIO, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit that there ought to be an end to 
further construction, to housing Fed- 
eral facilities in the Greater Metropoli- 
tan Washington area. I believe the sta- 
tistics will show that if one-third of all 
governmental activity in this area were 
now to be moved elsewhere, that the nat- 
ural ordinary growth of this area would 
not be impeded in any way. It is the 
only way in which I see any hope to al- 
leviate the congestion and the environ- 
mental destruction, the choked high- 
ways, the impossible transportation prob- 
lems that seem to come now and plague 
what was once our beautiful Washing- 
ton area. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing at the White House the President 
of the United States ended a meeting 
with leaders of the House and the Sen- 
ate touching on the highlights of execu- 
tive reorganization, the need for reform 
for the 1970’s, and for a renewal of 
progress which is so necessary in the 
1970’s. We were reminded by the Pres- 
ident himself that there is growing in 
this Nation a distrust and a disgust 
with men in public life and a frustra- 
tion on the part of all the people in this 
Nation with their elected public lead- 
ers—we politicians. There is need for 
the executive reorganization and the re- 
ducing of Cabinet departments from 12 
to nine as is now requested by the Presi- 
dent. We have observed a number of ma- 
jor independent agencies which have 
grown from 27 to 41 in less than a dec- 
ade. We now see the number of Wash- 
ington Federal employees at nearly 3 
million and a budget which has grown 
from $42 billion to well over $200 bil- 
lion. We have seen domestic programs 
and categorical grant-in-aid programs 
that require a needed revenue-sharing 
program which is now foremost in this 
administration’s mind. The specific 
needs are present for physical as well 
as structural reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive departments. I submit that it 
must be accomplished physically as well 
as organizationally so that the day may 
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come, Mr. Speaker, when in this great 
Capital of ours there will be a White 
House, the head of the executive branch 
of the Government, the Department of 
State, the Department of the Treasury, 
the Department of Defense, and the De- 
partment of Justice and their related 
agencies. 

All other structures, functions, bu- 
reaus, agencies, offices, and creations of 
this Government should fall into four 
additional Cabinet positions as now re- 
quested by the President: namely, the 
Department of Natural Resources, the 
Department of Human Resources, the 
Department of Economic Development, 
and the Department of Community De- 
velopment. Each and every person em- 
ployed in these latter four organiza- 
tions, in those four departments, should 
be moved away from the Greater Metro- 
politan area if this area is to find a 
lasting solution to its problems, and if 
the quality of life is to be improved in 
the National Capital. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. HALEY) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on February 
10, 1971, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs heard testimony from the national 
commander of the Veterans of World 
War I, Mr. J. B. Koch, who presented 
the legislative program of his organiza- 
tion for the 92d Congress. 

I think it is important that this entire 
body be made aware of some of the needs 
of this group of combat veterans who so 
valiantly served our Nation in time of 
peril. 

I would therefore like to include in 
the Record the following transcript of 
Mr. Koch’s presentation to the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee: 

PRESENTATION BY J. B. KOCH 


Mister Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee: It is a privilege for 
me to appear before you to present the leg- 
islative program of the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., and I express my 
sincere gratitude for the opportunity. 

The Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 
believe that the contribution America’s vet- 
erans have made during the first 200 years 
of our history has insured our security. And 
that in the future, our security, our stabil- 
ity, our economic progress and moral fiber 
will be measured in proportion to the will- 
ingness of our citizens to render service for 
our country. 

Twice in our lifetime, the veteran has 
stood between the crushing wheels of tyr- 
anny and freedom. We represent that group 
of veterans who, in 1917 and 1918, met the 
most powerful war machine the world had 
known to that time. An imperial army with 
a will to win and the power to do so, until 
they met this American Army only 30 miles 
from Paris on May 30, 1918 and were stopped 
a thrown back and crushed November 11, 

Later, in 1941, some of us, and our sons, 
had the task of standing between the world- 
wide forces of the Axis Powers and dictator- 
ship of Fascism, and the freedom of our 
homes in America in the greatest war known 
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to man. We would not be here today enjoying 
the freedom we take for granted had it not 
been for the dedication of these men stand- 
ing firm before, and throwing back, those 
forces who would have destroyed us. 

We believe, and logic will attest, that 
America with all her power, factories, team- 
ing cities, schools and homes owes its exist- 
ence to her veterans who in former years 
believed in the principles upon which our 
Country was founded, and made their con- 
tribution of service in uniformed services, 
and as veterans, stand today as a united 
block espousing the same patriotic spirit of 
earlier years. 

We believe that the existence of America, 
her strength and her prestige, now and in 
the future, continues to depend upon this 
contribution of her citizens of service to 
our country in the uniformed forces, and 
that should any generation fail in their 
contribution of participation in the serv- 
ice of our country, America would take a 
place in the history of the future only as a 
Nation that was, for our enemies would 
crush us. There is no alternative. 

We also believe that the continued suc- 
cess of our way of life as a Nation of pres- 
tige and power, depends upon the mutual 
obligation and commitment between goy- 
ernment and its citizens. 

As compensation to veterans for their 
services, the government has accepted some 
basic principles as fundamental commit- 
ments to the past, present, and future vet- 
erans. The implementation of these is the 
concern of our organization. And we rec- 
ommend to the Congress to strengthen the 
laws governing this, and to the Adminis- 
trative Branch of our government to execute 
them as fundamental to the needs of Ameri- 
can veterans. 

1. Hospitalization: 

We believe that the Veterans Administra- 
tion should be adequately funded to care 
for the needs of this group of special citi- 
zens who, by their commitment to service 
for their country, deserve special considera- 
tion above those who have not, and did not, 
and some were not willing to make a con- 
tribution for their country. We recom- 
mend the up-dating of many of our V.A. 
facilities to meet current needs of modern 
equipment. That the staff and equipment 
be enlarged to meet the present needs. Our 
findings are that there is a shortage of med- 
ical and nursing personnel. This we recom- 
mend be given high priority. 

a. Hospitalization for the families of all 
combat veterans. 

In view of the hospitalization privilege 
of those on public welfare who have made 
no contribution to the preservation of this 
nation, we recommend that the families of 
all combat veterans of all wars be eligible for 
hospitalization in Veterans Administration 
Hospitals. As stated before, we believe that 
veterans and their families should have 
preferential treatment, not less. 

b. We believe that prescription drugs should 
be provided on an outpatient basis to cases 
after they leave the hospital by the govern- 
ment, or prior to hospitalization if the at- 
tending physician deems it necessary to all 
combat veterans. 

2. Nursing Homes: 

We believe that the time limit clause in 
Nursing Home care should be eliminated. 

3. National Cemeteries: 

We believe that our National Cemetery 
system should be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Veterans Administration. We fur- 
ther believe that Arlington National Ceme- 
tery should be opened to all veterans until 
filled, and when filled, be recognized as a 
National Shrine. And, that additional space 
be acquired adjacent to the National Capitol 
Area for another National Cemetery. 
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We recommend that National Cemeteries 
be provided in areas of population shifts to 
meet the needs of veterans who desire to be 
interred in a National Cemetery or Crema- 
tory. 

4. Burial: 

We believe that the cost of burial has 
become so expensive that the present allow- 
ance is unrealistic, and recommend that the 
burial allowance be increased to $400.00 with 
an additional $150.00 allowed toward the 
purchase of a burial lot Yor those desiring 
to be buried in a private cemetery, or being 
denied burial in a National Cemetery. 

5. Certain funds not be counted as income 
for pension purposes. 

Tnasmuch as insurance and retirement in- 
come is a part of our economic system, we 
believe that income from any program to 
which a veteran has contributed should not 
be counted as income for pension purposes. 

6. Wife's income not to be counted against 
veteran for pension purposes. 

According to our records, certain veterans 
have lost their pension or had it drastically 
reduced due to his wife's income being 
charged to the veteran. Example, a veteran 
whose wife while working did not affect the 
veteran's pension, after her retirement with 
less income, her retirement income was 
charged against the veteran and the total, 
though less than formerly, caused the vet- 
eran to go over the limit and he lost his 
pension, 

We feel this is discriminatory, and recom- 
mend that the wife's income from whatever 
source be excluded as income for veterans’ 
pension purposes. 

7. Increase in pension in laws prior to July 
1, 1960: 

The veterans of all categories acknowledge 
with gratitude the recent enactment of P.L. 
91-588, and express our thanks to the Con- 
gress for the passage of H.R. 15911, and to 
the President for signing it into law. This 
law provides among other things, an aver- 
age increase in pensions of approximately 
9.5 percent. 

We believe and pray the Congress to intro- 
duce legislation granting a similar increase 
of 9.5 percent to the pension of veterans and 
widows on all laws in effect prior to July 1, 
1960, and earnestly solicit the President to 
sign such legislation granting this small 
group of our oldest veterans and widows a 
cost of living increase. 

8. Life Insurance as income: 

Inasmuch as government Life Insurance 
beneficiaries need not consider the proceeds 
as income from that source, and we feel 
rightly so, we find that many veterans 
dropped their government Life Insurance, 
and have Commercial life insurance, and 
since many widows and dependent parents 
receiving commercial life insurance settle- 
ments upon the death of a veteran are elimi- 
nated from V.A. pension benefits for the 
year in which the settlement is made, we rec- 
ommend that the law be amended to read, 
“All over $10,000 excluded” in each column 
after “Commercial Life Insurance.” 

9. Internal Security: 

We reaffirm our complete opposition to 
Communism, Fascism and World Govern- 
ment. We wholeheartedly oppose any weak- 
ening of any of the security laws of the 
United States, and urge further strength- 
ening when needed. 

We support both recognition and tolera- 
tion of the right of peaceful and honest dis- 
sent by sincere and loyal citizens. However, 
we urge prosecution and punishment of all 
who encroach upon the rights of others by 
voice or act, or who engage in vandalism un- 
der the guise of dissent. We endorse and sup- 
port the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
all other Federal, State and local law en- 
forcement agencies, including the National 
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Guard, the Internal Security Committee of 
the House and Senate, and other Congres- 
sional Committees whose purpose it is to 
strengthen and protect our country from 
subversive forces of whatever alien philoso- 
phy of government they represent. We call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation specifically outlawing 
groups and organizations responsible for 
campaigns against the internal security of 
this nation. 

We urge the vigorous prosecution of all 
who violate the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act. 

We urge the Attorney General of the 
United States to make a review of all sub- 
versive organizations of the United States 
and make public the list enabling our citi- 
zens an opportunity to know who is for our 
country, and those who seek its overthrow. 
And further, we urge that Federal Funds be 
denied to any organization engaged in violent 
or subversive actions, 

We, the Veterans of World War I of the 
United States of America, believe that the 
security of this Nation is paramount to in- 
dividual welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the legislative pro- 
gram of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., and again, we thank you for the 
privilege of appearing before you and the dis- 
tinguished members of your committee to 
make our presentation. 


ABOLISH STRIP MINING OF COAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. HecHLER) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, minerals have always played 
an important role in the development of 
the United States. Without minerals, 


many of the businesses and household 
goods we take for granted could not have 


been developed. Without mining, we 
would lack the minerals we need to 
maintain our present standards and to 
increase our growth in the future. 

According to a January 25, 1971, press 
release of the Bureau of Mines, the 
“mineral industry output was valued at 
$29.5 billion in 1970.” The Bureau said 
this represents a “value gain of $2.6 bil- 
lion over 1969,” but much of that gain 
“was directly attributable to higher 
prices.” 

One of the most important of these 
minerals is coal. The demand for coal 
has risen sharply since the early 1960’s. 
Production of bituminous coal and lignite 
rose nearly 5 percent from 560.5 million 
tons in 1969 to an estimated 590 million 
tons in 1970, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. The output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite declined in 1970 to an esti- 
mated 9.3 million tons. Domestic con- 
sumptions of bituminous coal rose to 519 
million tons in 1970, up 12 million tons 
from 1969. The foreign market for bitu- 
minous coal grew by about 13 million tons 
in 1970 over the 56 million tons exported 
in 1969. 

But this production over the years has 
occurred with little or no concern for the 
consequences to our environment from 
mining. This fact is clearly stated in the 
Bureau of Mines 1969 draft report “En- 
vironmental Effects of Underground 
Mining and of Mineral Processing” which 
Was made available for review by the 
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press and the public at the Bureau of 
Mines but has never been published as a 
report to Congress as promised by the 
Interior Department in March 1968. The 
draft report states on page 2: 

The by-products and waste generated by 
mining and mineral processing activities have 
deleterious and often costly effects on both 
man and his environment. Our mining fore- 
fathers, hard pressed to satisfy the demands 
of a rapidly expanding manufacturing in- 
dustry, gave scant heed to the adverse en- 
vironmental effects which might follow their 
persistent burrowing beneath the earth's sur- 
face for those minerals so urgently needed. 
The country was big and the population 
small and widely dispersed. The Nation de- 
manded the minerals and was willing to 
accept the then relatively insignificant en- 
vironmental disturbances associated with 
mining and processing. Under such condi- 
tions it is easy to understand the philosophy 
of those early operators. 

Today, however, the cumulative damage is 
no longer insignificant and each year our 
environment becomes more and more de- 
graded. 

7 >. 7 . J 

Projections of the Nation’s future needs 
for the products of mining and mineral proc- 
essing industries foreshadow the possibility 
of much greater damage to our environment 
than we are now experiencing. (Italics sup- 
plied.) 


I am not ready to sit by and let “the 
philosophy of those early operators” 
which, all to often, still remains the 
philosophy of present-day coal operators 
be applied to current mining so that the 
Bureau’s prediction of “greater damage 
to our environment” will come true. 

I do not believe the public is willing to 
accept that philosophy either. Too much 
environmental damage has already oc- 
curred from mineral development. 

I believe that is possible with available 
technology to develop our coal resources 
for society’s benefits with little damage 
to our environment. I do not, however, 
believe it is possible or practicable to do 
so through surface coal mining opera- 
tions, because the resultant damage to 
the environment by such operations is so 
great that even the best of reclamation 
practices does not eliminate some of its 
ugly scars, such as highwalis. 

The bill which I am introducing to- 
day—with 33 cosponsors from 16 States— 
is designed to cope with the problems of 
environmental damage associated with 
coal mining. Let me now discuss some of 
its principal features: 

First, my bill applies to surface and 
underground coal mines located or 
planned anywhere in the United States, 
including those in Federal lands and 
Indian lands. 

The administration’s bill transmitted 
to the Congress on February 10, 1971, 
does not apply to Indian lands. Further, 
the administration’s bill does not require 
any regulation of these operations in the 
case of coal mining on “federally owned 
lands or land held in trust by the United 
States for Indians.” It merely author- 
izes—see title III—Federal agencies 
“which have jurisdiction over land on 
which mining operations are permit- 
ted”—but apparently not those where 
minerals are reserved—to promulgate, 
at their discretion, “environmental reg- 
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ulations to govern such mining opera- 
tions.” 

In my judgment this is a significantly 
weak feature of the administration’s 
bill. The coal industry—indeed the oil 
industry—is turning more and more to 
the public lands of the United States 
to develop the coal resources therein 
Why should the administration, in one 
breath, tell the States that they must 
regulate their coal mining operations to 
protect our environment, but, in another, 
say that, as to Federal lands and Indian 
lands located within the States, the Fed- 
eral Government may choose to regulate 
these operations? 

The administration’s bill covers all 
minerals. 

My bill applies only to coal mining op- 
erations. I believe that the principal 
environmental problem that has caught 
the attention of the public is coal mining. 
I do not wish to confuse this issue by 
trying to regulate these other industries 
at the same time, although I would not 
object to efforts to control all minerals 
where necessary. 

Second, my bill provides that it be ad- 
ministered by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The administration’s bill proposes that 
the Interior Department administer the 
program. 

The Interior Department is a manage- 
ment agency; it manages lands and re- 
sources. It is also interested in increased 
mineral production. Its record in trying 
to regulate the coal industry for health 
and safety has been dismal. 

My bill and, for that matter, the ad- 
ministration’s bill, does not provide a 
management function. Both bills are 
standard-setting and regulatory bills. 
EPA now has a similar function in the 
case of air and water pollution control 
and the control of pesticides. Many of 
the environmental problems associated 
with coal mining center around air and 
water pollution. It is, therefore, logical 
and reasonable for EPA to have this func- 
tion. Furthermore, inasmuch as forest 
lands of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service are involved, it is logical 
to place control in the Environmental 
Protection Agency rather than the Inte- 
rior Department. 

Third, my bill declares that “the pub- 
lic has a right to enjoy a safe and healthy 
human environment” and to expect that 
Federal, State, and local governments 
“will protect this right.” 

The administration’s bill has no similar 
declaration. 

Fourth, my bill prohibits the opening 
of any new abandoned, or inactive sur- 
face coal mine. It also requires, in the 
case of existing surface coal mines, that 
EPA shall promulgate regulations within 
30 days after enactment governing the 
content of reclamation plans for such 
mines; the regulations shall require that 
all surface coal mining operations shall 
cease within 6 months after enactment, 
except those necessary to reclaim the 
lands; the operators of such mines shall 
submit for EPA’s approval reclamation 
plans within 60 days after enactment; 
and the failure of an operator to submit 
a plan for approval or to comply with it 
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shall not relieve him of his responsibility 
to do so. 

The administration’s bill does not pro- 
hibit all surface coal mining. In fact, for 
at least 2 years such mining would go 
unregulated under the administration’s 
bill. 

The Bureau of Mines in 1965 said that 
over 1.3 million acres in the United States 
had been strip mined by coal operators. 
The Bureau estimates that over the last 
6 years another 480,000 acres have been 
stripped by such operators. Of that total, 
the Bureau estimates that only 56,000 
acres have been reclaimed. Need I say 
more? 

Fifth, my bill would prohibit any un- 
derground and surface coal mining in 
areas of the national wilderness system. 

The administration’s bill has no sim- 
ilar provision. 

Sixth, my bill would require that no 
surface coal mining be conducted at na- 
tional forests, and that underground coal 
mining in the national forests be con- 
ducted so as not to damage or destroy 
any area of the forests or the natural 
resources thereof. 

The administration’s bill has no sim- 
ilar provision. 

Seventh, my bill would control under- 
ground coal] mining so as to reduce or 
eliminate adverse environmental effects. 
It would require that EPA publish, with- 
in 90 days after enactment, regulations 
prescribing national environmental con- 
trol standards for active and planned 
underground coal mines and that those 
regulations, after public comment, shall 
be finally promulgated 90 days later. 
Then, each of the 50 States must adopt, 
after public hearings, and submit to 
EPA, within 6 months after such pro- 
mulgation, a plan for the effective im- 
plementation, maintenance, and en- 
forcement of these promulgated EPA 
regulations. EPA will approve those 
plans which provide for permits or li- 
censes for underground coal mines and 
for renewal thereof at least every 3 
years; for performance bonds; for re- 
ports on the actions taken or planned to 
protect the environment and the effec- 
tiveness of such actions; for prohibiting 
the opening of new underground coal 
mines where such mining would result 
in a violation of applicable air or water 
quality standards or would be detrimen- 
tal to health or welfare; for timetables 
to insure compliance with the plan; and 
for periodic revision of the plans. 

If EPA finds that a State has failed to 
submit a plan, or that it has been dis- 
approved, or that a State fails to make 
revisions in it after notice from EPA, the 
Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency must issue regula- 
tions covering such operations in the 
State which shall then apply to such op- 
erations. 

The administration’s bill would give 
the States up to 2 years to submit ap- 
provable regulations governing surface 
and underground coal mines. 

The administration’s bill also provides, 
in section 201(a) (2) that the mining op- 
erations must not “result in a violation 
of applicable water or air quality stand- 
ards.” But section 201(b) of the admin- 
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istration’s bill directs that the State reg- 
ulations “shall be further elaborated” 
by the Secretary of the Interior through 
“guidelines” which he must issue 30 days 
after enactment. These are issued with- 
out any opportunity for public comment 
on them. We have seen the disastrous 
effects of not providing for public review 
of regulations and guidelines before they 
are finalized in the case of coal mine 
health and safety regulations published 
by Under Secretary Fred J. Russell— 
since resigned. 

This section of the administration’s 
bill also directs that the guidelines “shall 
attempt to assure that State regulations 
provide the operator of a mining opera- 
tion sufficient flexibility to choose the 
most economically efficient means of 
meeting the requirements of section 201 
(a) (2)” which relate to air and water 
quality standards. 

I cannot understand the meaning of 
this provision or the need for it. Neither 
the Clean Air Act, nor the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, prevent anyone 
subject to air or water quality standards 
from choosing whatever means neces- 
sary to achieve the requirements of the 
standards. Thus, this provision is not 
necessary. 

If that is the case, why is it in the bill? 

The Clean Air Act amendments of 
1970 specifically provide that air quality 
standards and requirements are manda- 
tory and that only technological consid- 
erations, not economic considerations 
will be applied. This provision of the ad- 
ministration’s bill appears to change this 
requirement of the 1970 iaw. I hope that 
the report of EPA, which is required un- 
der section 309 of the Clean Air Act in 
proposed legislation of a Federal agency, 
and the environmental statement of the 
Interior Department, under the National 
Environmental Policy Act, will clarify 
this point. I fail to see how we can ever 
achieve the goals of the Clean Air Act 
and the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act if we give this “flexibility” to 
the coal operators. 

The administration’s bill provides that 
if a State fails to submit environmental 
regulations within 2 years after enact- 
ment, the Secretary of the Interior must 
“promptly” issue them, but no time is 
established for doing so. 

Eighth, my bill provides for civil and 
criminal penalties and for injunctions 
and other actions to enforce its provi- 
sions, regulations, and plans. 

The administration’s bill has similar 
provisions, but its civil penalties are only 
applied after 15 days of continuing vio- 
lations. 

Ninth, my bill provides for citizen class 
action suits as does the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1970. 

The administration’s bill contains no 
similar provision. 

Tenth, my bill protects employees who 
notify EPA of violations or testify re- 
garding enforcement of the act from be- 
ing discharged or discriminated against. 
This provision is also in the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

The administration’s bill does not. 

Eleventh, my bill provides up to 90 
percent grants for reclaiming abandoned 
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or inactive coal mines under plans to be 
submitted to EPA for approval and 
where the Administrator finds such re- 
claiming is feasible. The requirements 
for such plans is set forth in the bill. 

The administration's bill has no simi- 
lar provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my bill, 
which is cosponsored by 33 of my col- 
leagues, will provide greater protection 
to our environment than the administra- 
tion’s bill. I believe that this legislation 
is long overdue. The public is demand- 
ing it. Let us respond to this demand. 

At this point, there follows a list of 
cosponsors, a “fact sheet” containing its 
provisions, the text of the bil, and a pub- 
lic statement I made upon introduction 
of the bill: 


CosPONSORS OF ANTI-STRIP-MINING BILL 


Representative Bella Abzug, Democrat, of 
New York. 

Representative Jonathan Bingham, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York. 

Representative Phillip Burton, Democrat, 
of California. 

Representative Silvio O. Conte, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, 

Representative John D. Dingell, Democrat, 
of Michigan. 

Representative John Dow, Democrat, of 
New York. 

Representative Robert Eckhardt, Democrat, 
of Texas. 

Representative Thomas S. Foley, Democrat, 
of Washington. 

Representative William Ford, Democrat, of 
Michigan. 

Representative Cornelius Gallagher, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey. 

Representative Henry Gonzalez, Democrat, 
of Texas. 

Representative Ella T. Grasso, Democrat, of 
Connecticut. 

Representative Seymour Halpern, Repub- 
lican, of New York. 

Representative Michael Harrington, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts. 

Representative William D. Hathaway, Dem- 
ocrat, of Maine, 

Representative Augustus Hawkins, Demo- 
crat, of California. 

Representative Henry Helstoski, Democrat, 
of New Jersey. 

Representative Robert Leggett, Democrat, 
of California. 

Representative Clarence Long, Democrat, 
of Maryland. 

Representative Abner Mikva, Democrat, of 
Tilinois. 

Representative Patsy Mink, Democrat, of 
Hawaii. 

Representative Parren Mitchell, Democrat, 
of Maryland, 

Representative F. Bradford Morse, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts. 

Representative John Moss, Democrat, of 
California. 

Representative Otis Pike, Democrat, of New 
York. 

Representative Ogden Reid, Republican, of 
New York. 

Representative J. Edward Roush, Demo- 
erat, of Indiana. 

Representative Charles W. Sandman, Jr., 
Republican, of New Jersey. 

Representative Paul Sarbanes, Democrat, 
of Maryland. 

Representative John Seiberling, Democrat, 
of Ohio. 

Representative Guy Vander Jagt, Republi- 
can, of Michigan. 

Representative Charles A. Vanik, Democrat, 
of Ohio. 

Representative Lawrence Williams, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania. 
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FACT SHEET 
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My bill 


Administration bill of Feb. 10, 1971 


« Does the bill apply to all underground and surface coal mines? 


. Are regulations required for all such mines: 


. Does it apply to Indian lands? 
. Does it apply to all minerats?_- 
. Who administers the bill? 


Does the bill provide for class action suits similar to the Clean Air Act? 


Yes, civil penalties—$10,000 for each violation; criminal Yes, civil penalties-$1,000 
penalties of $25,000 or bates es for ist viola- 


va tion, and $50,000 for 2nd. 


. Does the bill provide grants for reclaiming abandoned and inactive coal mines?.__ Yes—up to 90-percent grants. 


H.R. 4556 


A bill to provide for the control of surface 
and underground coal mining operations 
which adversely affect the quality of our 
environment, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act shall 
be cited as the “Environmental Protection 
and Enhancement Act of 1971.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

(2) “Commerce” means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, or communication be- 
tween any State, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, or any 
territory or possession of the United States 
and any other place outside the respective 
boundaries thereof, or wholly within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States, or between points 
in the same States, if passing through any 
point outside the boundaries thereof; 

(3) “Coal” includes bituminous coal, lig- 
nite, and anthracite; 

(4) “Coal Mine” means an area of land and 
all structures, facilities, machinery, tools, 
equipment, shafts, slopes, tunnels, excava- 
tions, and other property, real or personal, 
placed upon, under, or above the surface of 
such land by any person, used in, or to be 
used in, or resulting from, the work of ex- 
tracting in such area coal from its natural 
deposits in the earth by any means or meth- 
od, and the work of preparing or processing 
the coal so extracted, and includes custom 
coal preparation facilities; 

(5) “Surface coal mine” means any surface 
mine from which coal, is extracted from its 
natural deposits in the earth by surface 
mining; 

(6) “Surface mining” means the mining of 
coal from a surface coal mine after removal 
of all or part of the overburden above the 
mineral deposit to be mined in a series of 
rows or strips, and includes ‘auger mining’ 
when conducted in conjunction with surface 
mining; 

(T) “*Overburden” means the earth, rock, 
and other materials which lie above a nat- 
ural coal deposit; 

(8) “Spoil” means any overburden mate- 
rial removed from a surface coal mine which 
is either deposited onto the surface coal mine 
area from which it is extracted or on land 
outside the boundaries of such mine; 

(9) “Spoil bank” means the spoil deposited 
on the surface so that the underlying coal 
may be recovered; 

(10) “Stripping pit” means any trench, 
cut, hole, or pit formed by removal of the 
surface or mineral as a result of surface coal 
mining; 


(11) “Reclamation” or “reclaim” means the 
reconditioning or restoration, when appro- 
priate, of all or part of the area of land af- 
fected by surface coal mining operations and 
includes such contiguous lands as may be 
necessary for an effective reclamation pro- 
gram; 

(12) “Underground coal mining opera- 
tions” means those mining operations carried 
out beneath the surface by means of shafts, 
tunnels, or other underground mine 
openings; 

(13) “Operator” means any owner, lessee, 
or other person who operates, controls, or 
supervises a surface or underground coal 
mine; 

(14) “Agent” means any person charged by 
an operator with responsibility for the opera- 
tion of all or part of a coal mine; 

(15) “Person” means any individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, firm, sub- 
sidiary of a corporation, or other organiza- 
tion; 

(16) “Area of land affected” means the 
area of a surface coal mine from which the 
overburden is removed, except that in 
stripping pits not more than one hundred 
feet in depth the area shall include the area 
occupied by the spoil banks, and includes all 
lands affected by roads constructed to gain 
access thereto and to haul coal; 

(17) “Operation” means all of the prem- 
ises, facilities, roads, and equipment used in 
the process of extracting minerals from 4 
designated surface or underground coal 
mine; and 

(18) “State” includes a state of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, Guam, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and Indian Tribes. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that unregulated surface or a under- 
ground coal mining operations— 

(1) destroys or otherwise adversely affects 
entire communities and private residences 
and businesses, 

(2) menaces and adversely affects the pub- 
lic health and safety, 

(3) destroys natural beauty, 

(4) damages or destroys the usefulness of 
the terrain for other purposes and, in the 
case of surface coal mines, leaves ugly high- 
walls that cannot be reclaimed, 

(5) causes erosion of the soil, 

(6) contributes to air and water pollution, 

(7) adversely affects commercial and in- 
dustrial development, 

(8) damages or destroys agricultural use 
of the terrain, 

(9) destroys forests, wildlife habitat, fish- 
ery resources and spawning grounds, and 
other natural resources, 

(10) cannot, in the case of surface coal 
mines, be made subject to uniform con- 
servation requirements because physical and 


No: The administration's bill does not require it for 
Federal lands or Indian lands, but merely authorizes 
it on these lands at the discretion of Federal agencies, 


Yes—within 2 years after enactment and covers surface 
mines also. 

er day after 1st 15 days; 

criminal—$10, 000 for violations or 1- -year imprison- 


chemical conditions of spoil and spoil-bank 
characteristics differ from State to State, 
political subdivision, bank to bank, and even 
from spot to spot on a particular bank, and 

(11) creates, because of the diversity of 
State regulations, or the lack thereof, com- 
petitive disadvantages for persons operating 
in a given market area and thereby inter- 
feres with the orderly and fair marketing of 
minerals in commerce, and that these 
results are detrimental to the economy of 
the Nation. 

(b) The Congress finds and declares that 
the public has a right to enjoy a safe and 
healthy human environment and to expect 
that the Federal Government, the States, and 
local government will utilize all practicable 
means and measures to protect and enhance 
the quality of our environment, 

(c) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to provide for participation by the Federal 
Government with State and local govern- 
ments, private individuals and other in- 
terested persons in a comprehensive program 
to prevent further damage to the lands, 
waters, and natural resources of the Nation 
from unregulated or inadequately regulated 
surface and underground coal mining opera- 
tions, to reclaim lands and waters damaged 
by surface coal mining, and to promote an 
effective continuing conservation land-use 
and management program through— 

(1) the establishment of criteria and 
standards for the reclamation, conservation, 
and protection of abandoned or inactive sur- 
face coal mines; 

(2) the termination of surface coal mine 
operations in accordance with this title; 

(3) the establishment of means and meas- 
ures, including but not limited to, financial 
and technical assistance and enforcement, 
to protect, foster, and promote that right 
set forth in subsection (b) of this section 
in order to create and maintain conditions 
under which man and nature can exist in 
productive harmony, and fulfill the require- 
ments of present and future generations of 
Americans; 

(4) financial aid to provide for research 
and development, and technical advisory as= 
sistance, and the installation of demonstra- 
tion projects; 

(5) cooperative programs with State and 
local governments to provide, where appro- 
priate, Federal assistance for the reclama- 
tion and conservation of publicly and pri- 
vately owned surface and underground coal 
mines; 

(6) the promotion of the public health 
and safety and public recreation, flood con- 
trol, and soil erosion control, air and water 
pollution control, forestry, agriculture, res- 
toration and preservation of natural beauty, 
enhancement of fish and wildlife habitat, 
and other natural resources values; and 

(T) the elimination of competitive dis- 
advantages for persons operating in a given 
market area which interfere with the or- 
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derly and fair marketing of coal in com- 
merce. 
COAL MINES SUBJECT TO ACT 

Sec. 4. Each coal mine, the products of 
which enter commerce, or the operations or 
products of which affect commerce, and each 
operator of such mine, shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Act. 

SURFACE COAL MINES 

Sec. 5. (a) On and after the enactment 
date of this Act, no person shall open in 
any State any new, inactive, or abandoned 
surface coal mine for the purpose of con- 
ducting surface coal mining operations 
thereon, 

(b) (1) On and after the enactment date 
of this Act, any operator of a surface coal 
mine who is conducting operations therein 
to extract coal from such mine shall develop 
and submit to the Administrator a plan for 
the effective reclamation of such surface 
mine. Such plan shall be submitted by the 
operator within 60 days after such enact- 
ment. 

(2) The Administrator shall promulgate, 
within 30 days after enactment of this Act, 
regulations governing the content of any rec- 
lamation plan submitted to him under this 
subsection. As a minimum, such regulations 
shall prescribe (A) the prevention of all ad- 
verse offsite effects from such mining and 
(B) effective requirements for the planned 
reclamation of such mines and for the termi- 
nation of all surface coal mining operations 
at all surface coal mines within six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, ex- 
cept those operations necessary to carry out 
any approved plan. 

(3) The Administrator shall approve any 
plan submitted to him under this section if 
he determines that it meets the require- 
ments of such regulations. The failure of any 
operator of a surface coal mine to submit to 
the Administrator an approvable reclama- 
tion plan under this section shall not relieve 
or be construed as relieving such operator 
of his obligation under this Act to carry out 
effective reclamation of such mine and to 
terminate surface coal mining operations at 
such mine within six months after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

If an operator does not comply with the 
plan or submit it for approval, the Admin- 
istrator may reclaim such lands and the 
operator shall be liable to the United States 
for all such costs of reclamation and the 
Administrator shall sue for the same in the 
appropriate district court which shall have 
jurisdiction. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR UNDERGROUND 
COAL MINES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator shall within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, publish proposed regulations prescribing 
national environmental control standards for 
underground coal mines opened on or before 
the enactment of this Act and for such mines 
opened or activated after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and for contiguous areas 
affected by operations within such mines. 

(b) After a reasonable time for interested 
persons to submit written comments thereon 
(but no later than 90 days after the publica- 
tion of such proposed regulations), the 
Administrator shall by regulation promulgate 
such regulations with such modifications as 
he deems appropriate to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act. Such regulations may be 
revised in the same manner as promulgated, 

IMPLEMENTATION PLANS 

Sec. 7. (a)(1) Each of the several States 
shall, after reasonable notice and public 
hearings, adopt and submit to the Admin- 
istrator, within six months after the promul- 
gation of reasonable regulations under 
section 6(a) of this Act, a plan which 
provides for the effective implementation, 
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maintenance, and enforcement of such regu- 
lations within such State. 

(2) The Administrator shall, within four 
months after the date required for submis- 
sion of a plan under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, approve or disapprove such plan 
or any portion thereof. The Administrator 
shall approve such plan, or each portion 
thereof, if he determines that it was adopted 
after reasonable notice and public hearing 
and that— 

(A) it ts in conformance with the regula- 
tions promulgated under section 6 of this 
Act; 

(B) it includes provisions— 

(i) for the issuance of permits or licenses 
by the State for all underground coal mining 
operations subject to such regulations and 
for the review and renewal thereof at a 
minimum of every three years; 

(11) for the posting by the operator of each 
underground coal mine of an adequate per- 
formance bond to provide for the appropriate 
reclamation of such mine simultaneously 
with such mining operations (whether or 
not such operator completes mining opera- 
tions at such mine), and the forfeiture of 
which shall automatically result in the denial 
of future permits or licenses applied for by 
such operator or his successors in interest to 
conduct operations at any other such mine 
in said State; 

(iii) for mining operations to be planned 
and approved prior to the issuance or 
renewal of any license or permit; 

(iv) for reports which shall be available to 

the public by the operator of the mine con- 
cerning compliance with his permit or li- 
cense; 
(v) for prohibiting the opening of any 
new underground coal mine or expanding 
the operations of any such existing mine 
where the State finds that such mining would 
result in, or contribute to, the violation of 
applicable air or water quality standards or 
where such mining would be detrimental to 
the public health or welfare; and 

(vi) for insuring that during operations 
at such mine effective controls will be estab- 
lished and maintained to prevent environ- 
mental damage consistent with the purposes 
of this Act; 

(C) it includes limitations, schedules, and 
timetables for compliance with such plan 
and such other measures as may be neces- 
sary, including, but not limited to, land use 
controls, to insure attainment and mainte- 
nance of the regulations promulgated under 
section 6 of this Act; 

(D) it includes provision for establish- 
ment and operation of appropriate devices, 
methods, systems, and procedures necessary 
to (1) monitor, compile, and analyze data 
on surface mining operations and reclama- 
tion work, and (ii) upon request, make such 
data available to the Administrator and to 
the public; 

(E) it provides necessary assurances that 
the State will have adequate personnel, 
funding, and authority to carry out such 
implementation plan; 

(F) it provides for revision, after public 
hearings, of such plan (i) from time to time 
as may be necessary to take account of 
revisions of such regulations or the availa- 
bility of improved or more expeditious meth- 
ods of achieving such regulations; or (il) 
whenever the Administrator finds on the 
basis of information available to him that 
the plan is substantially inadequate to 
achieve such regulations; and 

(G) it includes such other provisions as 
the Administrator may require to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) (1) The Administrator shall, after con- 
sideration of any State hearing record, 
promptly prepare and publish proposed reg- 
ulations setting forth an implementation 
plan, or portion thereof, for a State if— 
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(A) the State fails to submit an imple- 
mentation plan within the time prescribed; 

(B) the plan, or any portion thereof, sub- 
mitted by such State is determined by the 
Administrator not to be in accordance with 
the requirements of this section; or 

(C) the State fails, within 60 days after 
notification by the Administrator or such 
longer period as he may prescribe, to revise 
an implementation plan as required pur- 
suant to a provision of its plan referred to in 
subsection (a) (2) (F). 

(2) If such State held no public hearing 
associated with or respect to such plan (or 
revision thereof), the Administrator shall 
provide opportunity for such hearing within 
such State on any proposed regulation. The 
Administrator shall, within six months after 
the date required for submission of such 
plan (or revision thereof), promulgate and 
enforce any such regulations unless, prior to 
such promulgation, such State has adopted 
and submitted a plan (or revision) which 
the Administrator determines to be in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 


UNDERGROUND COAL MINES IN NATIONAL 
FORESTS AND WILDERNESS AREAS 

Sec. 8. (a) Underground coal mining oper~ 
ations on lands within the National Forest 
System shall be conducted in a manner that 
will not damage or destroy any area within 
the System or the natural resources of such 
area. Each operator of any existing or 
planned underground coal mine shall submit 
to the Secretary of Agriculture a plan for 
his approval that will insure that no mining 
shall be allowed on such area after 120 days 
from the enactment of this Act, until regu- 
lations are promulgated which will assure 
that there will be no adverse effects, such as 
subsidence, acid mine drainage, or any ad- 
verse onsite or offsite effects from such min- 
ing. Such regulations shall also provide for 
both a certification by the operator, at no 
less than six-month intervals, that such 
regulations are being followed, and the post- 
ing of a bond which will be sufficient to 
cover the cost of all restoration work in the 
event the regulations are not followed. 

(b) No person shall hereafter be permitted 
to conduct any underground coal mining op- 
erations in any areas heretofore or hereafter 
established as a wilderness area pursuant to, 
or by, the Wilderness Act. 


RECLAMATION AND CONSERVATION OF ABANDONED 
AND INACTIVE SURFACE AND UNDERGROUND 
COAL MINED LANDS OWNED BY STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 9. (a) It is the purpose of this section 
to facilitate, when appropriate, the reclama- 
tion and conservation of lands owned by 
State and local governments that have been 
adversely affected by surface and under- 
ground coal mining operations, and that 
have not been reclaimed prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act to a level commensu- 
rate with the criteria and standards to be es- 
tablished pursuant to this Act by the Ad- 
ministrator, and by providing authority to 
the Administrator to enter into agreements 
with the States and local governments to 
provide financial and other assistance for 
their reclamation and conservation. When 
the intended use of the lands to be reclaimed 
is for parks, recreation or fish and wildlife 
purposes, the Administrator shall enter into 
agreements respecting such lands only after 
consultation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

(b)(1) To carry out the purpose of this 
section, the Administrator is authorized to 
enter into agreements with the various States 
and local governments for the conservation 
and reclamation of abandoned and inactive 
surface and underground coal mined lands 
owned or hereafter acquired by them, and 
for providing technical and financial assist- 
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ance thereto. Before entering into such agree- 
ments he shall satisfy himself that such con- 
servation and reclamation of a particular 
area is feasible and consistent with the pur- 
pose of this section. 

(2) Each such agreement shall describe 
(A) the actions to be taken by the Admin- 
istrator and by the State or local govern- 
ment; (B) the estimated cost of these ac- 
tions; (C) the public benefits expected to 
be derived, including, but not limited to, 
the benefits to the economy of the State 
or local area, abatement or alleviation of 
land and water pollution, public recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and public health and 
safety; (D) the share of the costs to be 
borne by the Federal Government and by the 
State or local government; except that, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Federal share of the cost shall not ex- 
ceed the direct identifiable benefits which 
the Administrator determines will accrue 
to the public, and shall not in any event 
exceed 90 per centum of such cost and the 
share of the State or local government shall 
not consist of funds granted under any 
other Federal program; and (E) such other 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
deems desirable. 

(3) The Administrator, shall require as a 
part of any agreement under this section 
that adequate provision be made for access 
to, and use by, the public of lands reclaimed 
under the provisions of this Act. 

(4) Each agreement entered into under 
this section shall contain a reasonable as- 
surance by the State or local government 
that the reclaimed lands which are devoted 
to public use will be adequately maintained. 

(5) Whenever the Administrator, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, determines that there is a failure to 
expend funds in accordance with the terms 
and conditions governing the agreement for 
approved projects, he shall notify the State 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State from appropriations under this 
Act until he is satisfied that there will no 
longer be any such failure. 

(6) The programs authorized to be as- 
sisted pursuant to this Act shall be com- 
pleted not later than January 1, 1980. 

(C) The Administrator is authorized to 
pay not more than 90 per centum of the ac- 
tual cost of the acquisition of surface or 
underground coal mined lands by a State or 
local government to carry out the purpose 
of this section. In selecting such lands for 
such cost sharing, the Administrator shall 
(1) require such feasibility studies as he 
deems appropriate, (2) give preference to 
areas which have the greatest present or 
potential value for public use for recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, and other public 
purposes, and (3) be satisfied that all rea- 
sonable efforts have been made and ex- 
hausted to require the operator of such 
lands to reclaim them pursuant to this Act 
or to donate such lands free to the State or 
local government. 

(D) The Administrator shall take legal 
remedies against any operator of a coal mine 
for the costs of reclaiming such lands (where 
such reclamation was required but not per- 
formed under previously existing agree- 
ments) to the extent of any Federal grant 
made for such reclamation. For the purpose 
of this subsection, Congress finds and de- 
clares that such lands impede commerce and 
adversely affect the public health and 
welfare. 

FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 10. (a)(1) Whenever, on the basis 
of any information available to him, the 
Administrator finds that any operator is in 
violation of any requirement of an applicable 
implementation plan, the Administrator shall 
notify the operator in violation of the plan 
and the State in which the plan applies of 
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such finding and publish such finding. If 
such violation extends beyond the 30th day 
after the date of the Administrator's notifi- 
cation, the Administrator shall issue an or- 
der requiring such operator to comply with 
the requirements of such plan or he shall 
bring a civil action in accordance with sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

(2) Whenever, on the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the Administrator finds 
that violations of an applicable implementa- 
tion plan are so widespread that such viola- 
tions appear to result from a failure of the 
State in which the plan applies to enforce 
the plan effectively, he shall so notify the 
State. If the Administrator finds such fail- 
ure extends beyond the 30th day after such 
notice, he shall give public notice of such 
finding. During the period beginning with 
such public notice and ending when such 
State satisfies the Administrator that it will 
enforce such plan (hereafter referred to in 
this section as ‘period of Federally assumed 
enforcement’), the Administrator may en- 
force any requirement of such plan with 
respect to any person— 

(A) by issuing an order to comply with 
such requirement, or 

(B) by bringing a civil action under sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

(3) Whenever, on the basis of any infor- 
mation available to him, the Administrator 
finds that any operator is in violation of 
sections 5 or 8 of this Act, he shall bring a 
civil action in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this section, requiring such operator 
to comply with such sections. 

(4) An order issued under this section 
shall take effect immediately. A copy of any 
order issued under this section shall be sent 
to the State in which the violation occurs, 
Any order issued under this section shall 
state with reasonable specificity the nature 
of the violation, specify, a time for compli- 
ance which the Administrator determines is 
reasonable taking into account the serious- 
ness of the violation and any good faith ef- 
forts to comply with applicable requirements. 
In any case in which an order or notice un- 
der this section is issued to a corporation, 
a copy of such order shall be issued to ap- 
propriate corporate officers. 

(5) All notices or orders issued or the ter- 
mination thereof under this section shall be 
published in the Federal Register. 

(b) The Administrator may commence a 
civil action for appropriate relief, including 
& permanent or temporary injunction, when- 
ever any operator— 

(1) violates or fails or refuses to comply 
with any order issued under subsection (a) 
of this section; or 

(2) violates any requirement of an appli- 
cable implementation plan during any period 
of Federally assumed enforcement more than 
30 days after having been notified by the 
Administrator under subsection (a)(1) of 
this section of a finding that such person 
is violating such requirement; or 

(3) violates sections 5 or 8 of this Act; or 

(4) fails or refuses to comply with any re- 
quirement of this Act or any regulation is- 
sued hereunder. 

Any action under this section may be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the de- 
fendant is located or resides or is doing 
business, and such court shall have juris- 
diction to restrain such violation and to 
require compliance. Notice of the commence- 
ment of such action shall be given to the 
appropriate State. 

(c) (1) Any operator or agent of an op- 
erator who knowingly (A) violates any re- 
quirement of an applicable implementation 
plan during any period of federally assumed 
enforcement more than thirty days after 
having been notified by the Administrator 
under subsection (a)(1) of this section that 
such person is violating such requirement, 
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or (B) violates or fails or refuses to comply 
with any order issued by the Administra- 
tor under subsection (a) of this section, or 
(C) violates sections 5 or 8 of this Act, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$25,000 per day of violation, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both. 
If the conviction is for a violation com- 
mitted after the first conviction of such 
person under this paragraph, punishment 
shall be by a fine of not more than $50,000 
per day of violation, or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or by both, 
One-half of said fine shall be paid to any 
person giving information which shall lead 
to a conviction and he may sue for the 
same. 

(2) Any person who knowingly makes any 
false statement, representation, or certi- 
fication in any application, record, report, 
plan, or other document filed or required 
to be maintained under this Act or who 
falsifies, tampers with, or knowingly rend- 
ers inaccurate any monitoring device or 
method required to be maintained under 
this Act, shall upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or by both. 

(a) (1) The operator of a surface mine who 
violates sections 5 or 8 of this Act or any 
implementation plan or portion thereof or 
fails or refuses to comply with any order 
issued under this section shall be assessed 
& civil penalty by the Administrator which 
penalty shall not exceed $10,000 for each 
such violation. If any violation is a con- 
tinuing one, each day of such violation shall 
constitute a separate violation for the pur- 
pose of computing the applicable civil pen- 
alty. The Administrator shall have the power 
to compromise, mitigate, or remit such 
penalties, 

(2) Whenever the Administrator has rea- 
son to believe that a person has become 
subject to the imposition of a civil penalty 
under the provisions of this subsection, he 
shall notify such person in writing (A) set- 
ting forth the date, facts, and nature of 
each act or omission with which the person 
is charged, (B) specifically identifying the 
particular provision or provisions of the sec- 
tion, rule, regulation, order, or plan involved 
in the violation, and (C) advising of each 
penalty which the Administrator proposes 
to impose and its amount. Such written 
notice shall be sent by registered or certi- 
fied mail by the Administrator to the last 
known address of such person, The person so 
notified shall be granted an opportunity to 
show in writing, within such reasonable pe- 
riod as the Administrator shall by regula- 
tion prescribe, why such penalty should not 
be imposed. The notice shall also advise such 
person that upon failure to pay the civil 
penalty subsequently determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, if any, the penalty may be col- 
lected by civil action. 

(3) On the request of the Administrator, 
the Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute a civil action to collect a penalty im- 
posed pursuant to this section. The Attorney 
General shall have the exclusive power to 
compromise, mitigate, or remit such civil 
penalties as are referred to him for collection. 

INSPECTIONS, MONITORING, AND ENTRY 

Sec. 11. (a) For the purpose (i) of develop- 
ing or assisting in the development of any 
implementation plan, or any regulation, or 
(ii) of determining whether any person is 
in violation of any requirement of such a 
plan or any provision of this Act— 

(1) the Administrator may require the 
operator of any coal mine to (A) establish 
and maintain such records, (B) make such 
reports, (C) install, use, and maintain such 
monitoring equipment or methods, (D) sam- 
ple such emissions (in accordance with 
such methods, at such locations, at such 
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intervals, and in such manner as the Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe), and (E) provide 
such other information as he may reasonably 
require; and 

(2) the Administrator or his authorized 
representative, upon presentation of his 
credentials— 

(A) shall have a right of entry to, upon, 
or through any coal mine or any premises in 
which any records required to be maintained 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection are 
located, and 

(B) may at reasonable times have access to 
and copy any records, inspect any monitoring 
equipment or method required under para- 
graph. 

(b) Any records, reports or information 
obtained under subsection (a) shall be avail- 
able to the public, except that upon a show- 
ing satisfactory to the Administrator by any 
person that records, reports, or information, 
or particular part thereof, to which the Ad- 
ministrator has access under this section if 
made public, would divulge methods or proc- 
esses entitled to protection as trade secrets of 
such person, the Administrator shall consider 
such record, reports, or information or partic- 
ular portion thereof confidential, except that 
such record, report, or information may be 
disclosed to other officers, employees, or au- 
thorized representatives of the United States 
concerned with carrying out this Act or 
when relevant in any proceeding under this 
Act. 

CITIZEN SUITS 

Src, 12. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, any person may 
commence a civil action on his own behalf— 

(1) against any person (including (i) the 
United States, and (ii) any other govern- 
mental instrumentality or agency to the ex- 
tent permitted by the Eleventh Amendment 
to the Constitution) who is alleged to be in 
violation of (A) any implementation plan or 
sections 5 or 8 of this Act or (B) an order 
issued by the Administrator or a State with 
respect to such plan or sections, or 

(2) against the Administrator where there 
is alleged a failure of the Administrator to 
perform any act or duty under this act which 
is not discretionary with the Administrator. 

(b) The district courts shall have juris- 
diction, without regard to the amount in 
controversy or the citizenship of the par- 
ties, to enforce such plan or section, or such 
order, or to require the Administrator to 
perform such act or duty, as the case may be. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
any right which any person (or class of per- 
sons) may have under any statute or the 
common law to seek enforcement of this title 
or to seek any other relief, including relief 
against the Administrator or any State 
agency. 

APPEARANCE 

Sec. 13. The Administrator shall request 
the Attorney General to appear and repre- 
sent him in any civil action instituted un- 
der this Act to which the Administrator is 
a party. Unless the Attorney General notifies 
the Administrator that he will appear in 
such action, within a reasonable time attor- 
neys appointed by the Administrator shall 
appear and represent him. 

FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 14. (a) No Federal agency may enter 
into any contract with any operator who is 
convicted of any offense under this Act for 
the procurement of goods, materials, and 
services to perform such contract at any coal 
mine at which the violation which gave rise 
to such conviction occurred. The prohibi- 
tion in the preceding sentence shall continue 
until the Administrator certifies that the 
condition given rise to such a conviction has 
been corrected. 

(b) The Administrator shall establish pro- 
cedures to provide all Federal agencies with 
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the notification necessary for the purpose of 
subsection (a). 

(c) In order to implement the purposes 
and policy of this Act, the President shall, 
not more than 180 days after enactment of 
this Act cause to be issued an order (1) 
requiring each Federal agency authorized to 
enter into contracts and each Federal agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal as- 
sistance by way of grant, loan, or contract 
to effectuate the purpose and policy of the 
Act in such contracting or assistance activ- 
ities, and (2) setting forth procedures, sanc- 
tions, penalties, and such other provisions, 
as the President determines necessary to 
carry out such requirement. 

(d) The President may exempt any con- 
tract, loan, or grant from all or part of 
the provisions of this section where he de- 
termines such exemption is necessary in the 
paramount interest of the United States and 
he shall notify the Congress of such exemp- 
tion, 

(e) The President shall annually report 
to the Congress on measures taken toward 
implementing the purpose and intent of 
this section, including but not limited to 
the progress and problems associated with 
implementation of this section. 


GENERAL PROVISION RELATING TO ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEEDINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 15. (a) For the purposes of obtaining 
information, the Administrator may issue 
subpoenas for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of relevant 
papers, books, and documents, and he may 
administer oaths. Upon a showing satisfac- 
tory to the Administrator by such owner or 
operator that such papers, books, documents, 
or information or particular part thereof, if 
made public, would divulge trade secrets or 
secret processes of such owner or operator, 
the Administrator shall consider such rec- 
ord, report, or information or particular por- 
tion thereof confidential, except that such 
paper, book, document, or information may 
be disclosed to other officers, employees or 
authorized representatives of the United 
States concerned with carrying out this title, 
or when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act. Witnesses summoned shall be paid 
the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States, 
In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a 
subpoena served upon any person, the dis- 
trict court of the United States for any 
district in which such person is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon applica- 
tion by the United States and after notice to 
such person, shall have jurisdiction to issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
and give testimony before the Administrator 
to appear and produce papers, books, and 
documents before the Administrator, or both, 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 

(b) (1) A petition for review of action of 
the Administrator in promulgating any regu- 
lation under this Act, may be filed only in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, A petition for review 
of the Administrator's action in approving or 
promulgating any reclamation plan or any 
implementation plan may be filed only in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
appropriate circuit. Any such petition shall 
be filed within 30 days from the date of such 
promulgation or approval, or after such date 
if such petition is based solely on grounds 
arising after such 30th day. 

(2) Action of the Administrator with re- 
spect to which review could have been ob- 
tained under paragraph (1) shall not be 
subject to judicial review in civil or criminal 
proceedings for enforcement. 

(c) In any judicial proceeding in which 
review is sought of a determination under 
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this Act required to be made on the record 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, if 
any party applies to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence, and shows to 
the satisfaction of the court that such addi- 
tional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for the failure to 
adduce such evidence in the proceeding be- 
fore the Administrator, the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in 
rebuttal thereof) to be taken before the Ad- 
ministrator, in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as the court may 
deem proper. The Administrator may modify 
his findings as to the facts, or make new find- 
ings, by reason of the additional evidence 
so taken and he shall file such modified or 
new findings, and his recommendation, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of 
his original determination with the return 
of such additional evidence. 


EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 16. (a) No person shall discharge or 
in any other way discriminate against or 
cause to be discharged or discriminated 
against any employee of a surface mine or any 
authorized representative thereof by reason 
of the fact that such employee or representa- 
tive (1) has notified the Administrator or 
his authorized representative of any alleged 
violation or danger, (2) has filed, instituted, 
or caused to be filed or instituted any pro- 
ceeding under this Act, or (3) has testified 
or is about to testify in any proceeding 
resulting from the administration or enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Any such employee or representative 
who believes that he has been discharged or 
otherwise discriminated against by any per- 
son in violation of subsection (a) of this 
section may, within thirty days after such 
violation occurs, apply to the Secretary of 
Labor for a review of such alleged discharge 
or discrimination, A copy of the application 
shall be sent to such person who shall be 
the respondent. Upon receipt of such appli- 
cation, the Secretary of Labor shall cause 
such investigation to be made as he deems 
appropriate, Such investigation shall provide 
an opportunity for a public hearing at the 
request of any party to enable the parties 
to present information relating to such vio- 
lation. The parties shall be given written no- 
tice of the time and place of the hearing at 
least five days prior to the hearing. Any such 
hearing shall be of record and shall be sub- 
ject to section 554 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Upon receiving the report of 
such investigation, the Secretary shall make 
findings of fact. If he finds that such vio- 
lation did occur, he shall issue a decision, in- 
corporating an order therein, requiring the 
person committing such violation to take 
such affirmative action to abate the violation 
as the Secretary of Labor deems appropriate, 
including, but not limited to, the rehiring 
or reinstatement of the employee or repre- 
sentative to his former position with back 
pay. If he finds that there was no such vio- 
lation, he shall issue an order denying the 
application. Such order shall incorporate 
the Secretary’s findings therein. Any order 
issued by the Secretary under this paragraph 
shall be subject to judicial review in accord- 
ance with section 11 of this Act. Violations 
by any person of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 11 of this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order is issued under this 
section, at the request of the applicant, a 
sum equal to the aggregate amount of all 
costs and expenses (including the attorney’s 
fees) as determined by the Secretary of La- 
bor to have been reasonably incurred by the 
applicant for, or in connection with, the 
institution and prosecution of such pro- 
ceedings, shall be assessed against the per- 
son committing such violation. 
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PUBLIC STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE KEN 
HECHLER, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, ON 
INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
Giant gouging machines are ruthlessly 

ravaging our precious hillsides, soil and 
forests, polluting our streams with acid mine 
drainage, and making vast areas start to 
look like the surface of the moon. Because 
the strip mining of coal has caused the most 
irreparable damage to our environment, this 
bill is designed to phase out the strip mining 
of coal within six months of the enact- 
ment of the bill. It will also place such 
restrictions on underground mining in na- 
tional forests as to disallow any coal mining 
resulting in any damage to the soil, forests, 
streams and hills in those areas. 

Enforcement of these regulations is placed 
in the Environmental Protection Agency, 
with authority to assess civil and criminal 
penalties. Provision is made for citizen suits 
to assist enforcement. Federal assistance to 
the states on a 90-10 basis is provided for 
the states to acquire and reclaim those lands 
which the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency deems worth re- 
claiming for parks, recreation or fish and 
wildlife purposes. 

I feel the strip mining control bill pro- 
posed by the President does not go far 
enough. By giving two years for states to 
submit plans to control strip mining, and 
then on top of that allowing some vague 
time beyond that for the Secretary of the 
Interior to act, we are inviting the same old 
artful dodging and delay which characterized 
attempts to control air pollution during the 
‘60's. You can't expect a toothless law, ad- 
ministered by an agency primarily interested 
in minerals production, to slow down the 
ruthless rape of the environment by the 
strippers who scalp the surface from the 
land. 

Many states have attempted to limit and 
regulate the strip mining of coal. Public in- 
terest has been roused in West Virginia 
through the courageous leadership of those 
officials who have defied powerful economic 
interests in a drive to ban strip mining in 
West Virginia. I would not want to see the 
strippers pull up ‘stakes and leave those 
states with strict laws, merely to continue 
their depredations elsewhere. I don't want 
to see any state suffer economically just be- 
cause it has the courage to enact stiff and 
effective regulations to save the environ- 
ment, 

The damages caused by strip mining of 
coal are steadily rising. Stripping is cheaper 
and quicker, so the amount is rapidly in- 
creasing. Ten years ago, an estimated 29 
percent of the nation’s coal production came 
from strip mining. This year it will be over 
35 percent. And the damages are getting 
worse each time the gouging machines get 
bigger and deadlier. 

Is stripping obscene? Webster defines “‘ob- 
scene” as “disgusting to the senses.” The 
Strip mining of coal accurately fits this 
definition. 

There are those who taunt the conserva- 
tionists and ecologists with threats that 
jobs will be lost if strip mining is abolished. 
What about the jobs that will be lost if the 
strippers continue to ruin the tourist indus- 
try, wash away priceless topsoil, fill people’s 
yards with the black muck which runs off 
from a strip mine, rip open the bellies of the 
hills and spill their guts in spoil-banks? This 
brutal and hideous contempt for valuable 
land is a far more serious threat to the 
economy than a few thousand jobs which 
are easily transferable into the construction 
industry, or to fill the sharp demand for 
workers in underground mines. 

Now the coal operators, banded together 
with those who sell their expensive equip- 
ment hardware to the strippers, are scream- 
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ing that our entire economy will be wrecked 
if we attempt to protect our beautiful hills 
against the jack-hammers, the bull-dozers 
and the power shovels which methodically 
gash and mutilate nature’s handiwork. They 
charge that jobs will be lost in areas like 
West Virginia where jobs are scarce and the 
population is declining. Such a charge by 
this unholy combine comes with ill grace 
from the giant coal industry which presided 
without blinking an eye over the loss of 
some 300,000 jobs when the minés were 
mechanized and the railroads were dieselized. 
Thousands of middle-aged and elderly miners 
and their wives and families deserted by the 
United Mine Workers and their heartless and 
mismanaged Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
were left to eke out an existence on the scar- 
torn land of Appalachia. 

The despoilers realize that they are merely 
buying time, until the sleeping giant of an 
outraged public opinion forces them to cease 
their decapitation of the hills, 

That is why it is so important to move 
swiftly, surely, forcefully and decisively to 
stop the strip mining of coal before it is too 
late. Compromises, delays, yielding to the 
pressure of the powerful and well-financed 
strip mining interests, and wishy-washy non- 
regulations will only spur the strip miners 
to hurry even faster to rip up and scar the 
land. The time for decision action to end 
strip mining of coal is now. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so do- 
ing renew our faith and confidence in 
ourselves as individuals and as a na- 
tion. Benjamin Banneker wrote the first 
scientific publication by an American 
Negro. It was a series of annual almanacs 
containing information on eclipses, tides, 
and medicine. In 1761 he built the first 
American clock made exclusively of 
American-made parts and later partici- 
pated in the surveying and founding of 
our Nation's Capital. 


MISSOURI SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) is 
recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be present Friday evening, 
February 5, at the Governor’s banquet 
in the ballroom of the Three Flags Hotel 
in St. Charles, Mo. 

As all Missourians know, St. Charles 
was chosen for the first event in Mis- 
souri’s year-long celebration of its 150th 
birthday because St. Charles was our 
first State capitol. 

The celebration began with a concert 
by the Lindenwood Woodwind quintet 
featuring members of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1971, at 8 p.m. 

During the afternoon of February 5, 
there had been a parade from Linden- 
wood College campus over to the first 
capital drive which included many his- 
torical floats together with a large num- 
ber of antique autos, courtesy of the 
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Horseless Carriage Club of Missouri. At 
2 p.m. there was a flag-raising ceremony 
at our restored first State capitol. This 
flag ceremony was presented by the Color 
Guard of Missouri’s Air National Guard. 
Then there was a flame-lighting, offi- 
cially opening Missouri’s Sesquicenten- 
nial year by our beloved Governor, War- 
ren E. Hearnes. 

The program from the gallery, on the 
Riverside of the restored capitol which 
followed the flame lighting included a 
dedicatory address by our Governor and 
an official opening of our first State capi- 
tol by Conn C. Winfrey, chairman of the 
Missouri State Park Board. After the ad- 
dress by Governor Hearnes and the re- 
marks by Chairman Winfrey, guided 
tours of the capitol were provided while 
mock legislative sessions of our first leg- 
islature were being enacted. The vice 
president of Lindenwood College, Rich- 
ard Berg, portrayed Alexander McNair, 
the first Governor of Missouri and re- 
peated portions of the first inaugural ad- 
dress delivered on June 4, 1821. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Missouri did not 
wait until 1971 to set about restoring its 
first State capitol. The facts are that 
Gov. James T. Blair started the move to- 
ward restoration by purchasing the site 
as early as January of 1961, over 10 years 
ago. While Jim Blair made the first ef- 
fort, Gov. John M. Dalton and Gov. War- 
ren E. Hearnes enthusiastically supported 
the restoration project and appointed the 
first State Capitol Restoration and 
Sesquicentennial Commission. 

Our restored capitol building consists 
of three connected brick structures built 
about 1819. One building was the former 
Charles Peck residence, another was the 
Chauncey Shepard residence and a third 
was the store. The early Senate and 
House chambers, together with the Gov- 
ernor’s office, were on the second floor of 
these connected structures. Our first Mis- 
souri General Assembly consisting of 14 
senators and 43 representatives, held its 
sessions in this building from 1821 till 
1826 when the seat of government was 
moved to Jefferson City, Mo. 

The capitol complex, opened to the 
public for the first time on February 5, 
1971 constituted the opening of Mis- 
souri’s sesquicentennial celebration. Our 
restored capitol will be maintained here- 
after by the Missouri State Park Board, 
under the direction of Joseph Jaeger, Jr. 

The Governor’s banquet was a gala 
affair, preceded by an hour-long recep- 
tion. The guests were entertained by 
August Ponstingl] and his Vienese Sere- 
naders. The master of ceremonies, ac- 
cording to the program, was to have been 
THomas F. EAGLETON, our junior U.S. 
Senator. Because he was ill, he was un- 
able to leave the city of Washington. 
Taking his place was WILLIAM L. HUN- 
GATE, U.S. Representative of Missouri’s 
9th District. Congressman BILL HUNGATE 
displayed his talents as an able and en- 
tertaining master of ceremonies. To one 
who sat at the speaker’s table, it seemed 
almost unbelievable that one who did not 
know until just a few minutes before 
the start of the banquet that he would 
be tapped on the shoulder to do the job 
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could so ably and so quickly come into 
command of all the details that must be 
fitted into place by a master of cere- 
monies of such an important event. To 
say he performed brilliantly the job of 
master of ceremonies is a commenda- 
tion but not an exaggeration. 

During the meal most entertaining 
music was provided by the Sesquicenten- 
nial Trio. 

At the speakers table on the banquet 
floor were such distinguished personal- 
ities as Speaker of the State House of 
Representatives, James E. Godfrey. Also 
present were the members of the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, including Sena- 
tor Don Owens, Representative Clarence 
Heflin, Senator Lawrence J. Lee, Sena- 
tor Omer H. Avery, Senator Edward 
Stone, Senator Nelson B. Tinnin, and 
Representatives Arlie H. Meyer, Herman 
Johnson, Edward Cannon and D. R. Os- 
bourn, as well as Fred Baue, Henry J. 
Elmendorf and Lee White, all of St. 
Charles and Dr. R. S. Brownlee of Co- 
lumbia. Also present were Senator Don 
Manford of Kansas City, chairman of 
the Missouri Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Henry C. Vogt, distinguished 
mayor of St. Charles, and Glen Goellner, 
general chairman of the St. Charles Ses- 
quicentennial Commission. 

At the head table were Dr. Walter C. 
Daniel, president of the Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president 
of St. Louis University, Dr. Robert J. 
Rodisch, president of the Missouri Coun- 
cil of Churches, Dr. Homer Clevenger, 
chairman of the Missouri Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, our beloved Secretary 
of State, Jim Kirkpatrick and our new 
State Auditor, Christopher “Kit” Bond. 

Among the highlights of the evening 
was the presentation of Missouri’s birth- 
day cake to Governor Hearnes by Miss 
Missouri, the lovely Marcia Mossbarger 
of Brookfield, Mo. Also at the head table 
was Edward A. Cahill, Jr., president of 
the Missouri Society of Washington, D.C., 
Robert Clayton II of Hannibal, Mo., and 
the main speaker of the evening, Lew 
Larkin of Kansas City, Mo. 

One of the most interesting portions 
of the evening’s program was an imper- 
sonation of Mark Twain by Robert Clay- 
ton II. Dressed in his white linen suit, 
his voice and mannerisms were much 
like that great Missourian as he pro- 
ceeded to recite many of the humorous 
and entertaining words of the original 
Samuel Clements. 

It was my honor before the banquet 
concluded to be permitted to offer a 
toast to my native State of Missouri in 
which I simply raised a glass and asked 
those present to join with the words 
“To our great State of Missouri, may 
her future be as great and glorious as 
her past.” 

Before I share with my colleagues the 
words of the principal speaker of the 
evening I hope I can adequately de- 
scribe the fireworks finale out on the 
Missouri River bank just to the east of 
the Three Flags Hotel. First there was a 
colorful likeness of Missouri's first capi- 
tol, as restored. The scene which fol- 
lowed was that of the present capitol 
of Missouri at Jefferson City. Next there 
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was presented an outline of our State of 
Missouri as it looks on the map with the 
word “Sesquicentennial” beneath. The 
last pyrotechnics display of the evening 
was a beautiful salutation “Happy Birth- 
day Missouri.” 

As most Missourians know, the Three 
Flags Hotel is located on the north side 
of Interstate Highway No, 70 at the west 
end of the St. Charles Bridge over the 
Missouri River. There is probably more 
out-of-State traffic using this route than 
local traffic. As I looked at our beautiful 
display of fireworks from inside the 
Three Flags, cars were stopped bumper 
to bumper on the Missouri bridge watch- 
ing the colorful show. For those travelers 
who did not know it was Missouri’s 150th 
birthday, I wondered whether they were 
thinking, “do they have fireworks such 
as this in Missouri every Friday night?” 
Well, anyway, it was a great way to con- 
clude an inspiring evening. 

The honor to introduce the principal 
speaker of the evening belongec. to Presi- 
dent Cahill of the Missouri Society who 
had journeyed from V7ashington, D.C, to 
make the introduction. He introduced 
Lew Larkin, author, historian, and jour- 
nalist, of Kansas City, Mo. It should be 
remembered Lew Larkin was for many 
years the Missouri correspondent of the 
Kansas City Star at our State capitol in 
Jefferson City, Mo. Best of all he is a 
student of Missouri’s history. I am sure 
the content of his address gave proof that 
he had researched Missouri’s history very 
carefully and proceeded to present these 
items of personal research for the first 
time. 

The large audience of more than 600 
persons listened with an attention gen- 
erated not only by the interesting con- 
tent of Mr. Larkin’s remarks but by the 
respect and love that every Missourian 
holds in his heart for our great State. 

The remarks of Mr. Larkin’s address 
were first so interesting and next so im- 
portant from a historical standpoint, 
that I quickly concluded they should be 
shared with my colleagues of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, to become a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
thus perpetuated forever as a part of the 
archives of the United States. At this 
time I shall repeat Mr. Larkin’s speech 
entitled “What Made Missouri Great”: 

Waar Has MADE MISSOURI Great 

We Missourians, outside of St. Charles, 
must make our apologies to you people of St. 
Charles for being & bit later with our own 
Sesquicentennial celebration, because it 
was 30 years ago when you observed your own 
Sesquicentennial. 

And, of course, if there is needed more 
apologies for Sesquicentennial tardiness, we 
must go to St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve and 
some other towns that have grown. 

But we are gathered here today to ob- 
serve the greatest Sesquicentennial of all, 
that when Missouri officially became a state, 
150 years ago next August 10. 

The 1820 Constitutional convention was 
held in St, Louis, and in the first general 
assembly that followed almost immedi- 
ately there was considerable argument 
where the first capitol should be located. 
St. Louls was in the running for a short 
time but someone noted that the popula- 
tion was moving westward and that it might 
be a good idea to consider a “western city”. 
When you consider today the idea of going 
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westward, the speed was geared then to 
horse-power of the four-footed category and 
not the Apollo moon-shot speed. 

Among the towns considered were St. 
Louis, St. Charles, Potosi, Franklin, Floris- 
sant, Boonville, Ste. Genevieve and Her- 
culaneum. Some were too far and it was 
decided that 25 miles west of St. Louis 
was sufficiently far west, and so the capitol 
was established here. 

St. Charles, known as “Little Hills” with 
a population of 800, was selected. And this 
was our capitol city and our capitol until 
1826 when it was moved to Jefferson City. 

But we are concerned here with what made 
Missouri great. The establishment of the 
capitol in St. Charles certainly was & moti- 
yating point, but in the overall analysis it is 
my opinion there are five major ones which 
I hope to develop in this talk. 

I have a few dates to use in establishing 
my analysis. The first two are linked; the 
Louisiana Purchase of 828,000 square miles 
in 1803 by Thomas Jefferson for & paltry 
15 million dollars from France, and the fa- 
mous Lewis and Clark expedition that 
followed. 

These events kicked open the door to the 
West. 

So, point No. 1 involves Public Relations. 
You think this is a relatively modern term 
and category. The one basic yardstick even 
today is that, if you can get a top writer to 
write something mighty favorable about you, 
or your company, on @ completely voluntary 
basis, you really have something. 

When the time arrived for the United 
States to take over the vast territory, Thom- 
as Jefferson selected a 23 year old captain of 
the United States Army, Amos Stoddard, to 
do this. This he did efficiently but there was 
something of the historian and reporter in 
Stoddard. He knew the territory well. He 
liked it, the people, the promising possibili- 
ties. Why not let the whole world know 
about this wonderful area? 

So Stoddard wrote the first complete book 
about the area and large part of it was about 
the Missouri that we know today. 

It was so complete and so accurate that 
it was a sort of definitive textbook-travelogue 
of the new territory for 30 years. Henry 
Brackenridge came to Missouri and in 1811 
wrote about a voyage up the Missouri River. 

John Bradbury, an English Botanist, came 
here, wrote about the New Madrid earth- 
quake and then turned out a book. He wrote, 
“There is no part of the Western country 
that holds out greater advantages to the new 
settler than the Missouri territory.” 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and Edmund Flagg 
also sang the song of Missouri. Remember 
there was no chamber of commerce then to 
hire these writers, no public relations firms. 

They came, they saw and they were con- 
quered. So, for a period roughly between the 
Louisiana Purchase and 1821, Missouri re- 
ceived favorable and voluntary publicity 
worth untold millions. It was the kind public 
relations executives dream of today—the 
kind you can’t buy and of the very top 
quality. 

And then, there was travail in the land and 
bitterness in Congress. Missouri, the terri- 
tory, knocked for admittance as a_ state. 
Petitions flowed to Congress. Meetings by 
the hundreds were held in Missouri. 

Arguments galore. Tennessee, Ohio and 
Mississippi, with lesser populations, had 
been admitted ahead of Missouri. But the 

ent was whether Missouri should be 
admitted as a slave state or a free state. 

The arguments in Congress continued, and 
there were many smallbore, narrow minded, 
provincial and myopic congressmen and sen- 
ators. 

That rather odious document, the “Mis- 
souri Compromise” was effected and the 
“Child of the Storm” was admitted to the 
Union as a slave state. 
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My second point concerns the 1820 Con- 
stitutional Convention. Missouri territorial 
officials were told to go ahead and establish 
a Constitution and de facto government, that 
Official statehood was around the corner, so 
to speak. 

I am firmly convinced that this conven- 
tion was the greatest assembly in the entire 
history of Missouri and ranks even with the 
Continental Congress. 

Why? The abilities of the members, their 
sincerity, vision and honesty. Let’s look at 
the 41 delegates. David Barton, the president 
and one of the state’s first United States 
Senators, was an acknowledged leader among 
giants, agreed to by almost all historians. 
‘The average age was 38. Edward Bates, who 
would later help spearhead Mr. Lincoln's 
campaign and become the first cabinet mem- 
ber (Attorney General) west of the Mis- 
sissippi, was the “youngster” of the assem- 
bly at 27. The “old man” was John Rice 
Jones at 61. Barton was 37. Other leaders 
included Duff Green at 29 and Horace Dodge 
at 38. 

Religion. There were Methodists, Baptists, 
Catholics, Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
Seven were self-educated and the others had 
some formal education, several with college 
degrees or with years spent in college. 

Fourteen were independently wealthy and 
the others enjoyed good incomes from their 
farms, businesses, professions or occupations. 
They were in law, mining, educations, busi- 
ness, industry, farming, engineering, medi- 
cine and journalism. 

They were of Anglo-Saxon stock, Welsh, 
Scotch, Irish, Prench and German. Seventeen 
came originally from Virginia, Maryland and 
Kentucky and the others from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wales. 

The “old man” John Rice Jones, whose 
sons would play important roles in the for- 
mation of the Republic of Texas, spoke 
Welsh, Greek, Latin, French, Spanish and 
English. 

Three served in the Revolutionary war 
and 18 in the War of 1812. Several others 
would serve in the Black Hawk war and the 
War with Mexico. Dodge would serve 29 years 
in the United States army and Nathan Boone, 
Daniel’s son, 31 years. 

So, what a diversified group, an extraordi- 
nary hodge-podge of outstanding personali- 
ties, to write Missouri's first Constitution. 

They met from June 12, 1820, in St. Louis 
to July 19. The Constitution was a model of 
brevity, 1814 pages, whereas the journal 
printing the proceedings required 48 pages. 

This Constitution sharply shaped up the 
powers of the Executive, the Legislature and 
the Judiciary, granted certain civil rights to 
slaves denied by Southern states and con- 
tained many provisions that would be 
“liberal” today. It lasted for a long time be- 
fore being amended and many other states 
copied it. 

The de facto government operated, Alex- 
ander McNair was elected governor and Mis- 
souri officially became a state August 10, 1821, 
when the Congressional document was signed 
by President Monroe. 

My third point actually revolves around 
Four Important Dates. Within two months 
of each other, these four events occurred. 
They are and the area of importance: 

1, August 10, statehood, already men- 
tioned. 

2. July, when Mexico obtained independ- 
ence from Spain. 

3. August 12, when Stephen Austin ar- 
rived in San Antonio to carry out the col- 
onization plans of his late father that 
eventually resulted in the formation of the 
Republic of Texas which later became a 
state. 

4. September 1, Capt. William Becknell 
and several men left Franklin, Missouri for 
Santa Fe. 

The first point is self-explanatory, but 
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official statehood meant Missouri could hold 
its head high among the other states and 
had a diplomatic status in the coming trade 
with Mexico. 

Point 2 was most important and tied in 
with No. 4. Spain did not want to trade 
with the United States, at least via the 
Santa Fe Trail and jailed several who tried 
it. With its independence now, Mexico was 
most willing to trade and that is why Beck- 
nell and his men journeyed to Santa Fe. The 
trade gates were opened and Missourians, 
along with others, began a most lucrative 
trade with Mexico. Becknell is known today 
as the “Father of the Santa Fe Trail.” 

These four dates would mean the signifi- 
cant turning point in Missouri, catapulting 
this frontier territory and fledgling state 
into a galaxy of states in which Missouri 
would be a leader for 150 years. 

In the historical evaluation of any state 
or nation, the military record must be con- 
sidered, No state can match Missouri, unless 
it be Virginia. 

Missouri was producing military victories 
30 years before she became a state. George 
Rogers Clark and his small band of men 
turned the British-led Indian tribes back 
from the gates of St. Louis in the later 
stages of the Revolutionary War. Of course, 
there was no Missouri per se then, nor were 
his men called Missourians, but many came 
from the St. Louis-Kaskaskia area. 

But in the War of 1812 there was a Mis- 
souri—tTerritory, that is, and Nathan Boone 
and his Missouri Rangers not only turned 
the British-led tribes back from St, Louis 
but they chased them to the Great Lakes, 
established an army of occupation and then 
after pow-wows won almost all of the tribal 
leaders away from the British. There also 
were many Missourians in Andrew Jackson's 
army at the Battle of New Orleans, 

Many Missourians fought in the Black 
Hawk war of 1832 and Col. Richard Gentry 
led a regiment to Florida in the Seminole 
War of 1837. 

Then there was the 18 minute battle when 
a small band of Texans including many 
Missourians, won independence from Mexico 
in 1836. Gen. Sam Houston’s chief of staff 
was Edward Burleson, a Missourian; one 
Missourian died at the Alamo and several 
wounded in the 18 minute fracas at San 
Jacinto, 

The march of Alexander Doniphan and 
his 1,000 volunteer Missourians into the 
Southwest and their unbelievable victories 
at Brazito and Chihuahua, Mexico, further 
brightened the military record. 

They marched 3,600 miles, occupied three 
capitols, four Mexican states and negotiated 
treaties with two Indian nations. William 
Cullen Bryant called Doniphon the modern 
Xenophon. In addition Missouri furnished 
5,000 men to the regular armies. 

And then finally, this “Child of the Storm” 
this state scorned by Eastern and Northern 
congressmen and tagged as a slave state, 
proved its worth as a staunch supporter of 
the Union. 

The Civil War. Missouri sent 109,000 men 
to the Union armies, more than all Northern 
states except New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
TDilinois and Massachusetts, all with much 
heavier populations. And it sent the Con- 
federacy 30,000 men. 

Missourians knew how to fight on horse- 
back or afoot. Only New York, with 446,000 
men in the Union armies, had more cavalry 
regiments than Missouri. And of all the 
Northern states, Missouri was first in the 
number of infantry regiments, infantry bat- 
talion and infantry companies. 

When the ground fighting got rough, 
Grant and Sherman sought Missourians. 
When General Pemberton surrendered his 
$2,000 man army to Grant after the seige of 
Vicksburg, he said that if he had more Mis- 
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sourians, and he had thousands, he would 
have won. It just happened that Grant had 
more Missourians in his army there, 

Missouri furnished 11,000 men in the War 
with Spain, being superseded only by New 
York, Illinois, Ohio and North Dakota, and 
the University of Missouri set a national 
record among colleges by sending one-fourth 
of its total enrollment into the armed con- 
flict. One of the young officers to attract at- 
tention was a Missourian, John J. Pershing, 
who led the allied armies to victory in the first 
World War. 

And the record of World War II is well 
known when another Missourian Omar Brad- 
ley, led the biggest army in world history to 
smashing victories in France that broke the 
back of the German armies. Missourians also 
have distinguished themselves in the Korean 
and Vietnam wars. 

And now for Point Five. Any family is 
proud when its sons and daughters go out 
into the world and distinguish themselves in 
& dozen different endeavors. 

You’ve heard that Missouri was the 
“Mother of the West”, and it is true that 
Missourians took the lead in settling and 
developing the West. The evidence is so de- 
tailed in this category it would take 10 more 
pages to list most of the names, but consider 
& few: 

Bennett Riley, a St. Louis Irishman, was 
the last military governor of the Territory 
of California, and Peter Burnett of Liberty 
was the first elected governor of the State 
of California. I speak of Missourians only 
here. 

Joseph O'Toole was the first governor of 
Montana, Augustus Dodge the first governor 
of Iowa, Henry Dodge became the first gov- 
ernor of Territorial Wisconsin, William 
Gilpin the first governor of the Territory of 
Colorado and Jerome Chaffee the first United 
States senator in Colorado. Nine Missourians 
were governor of the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

These are mainly “firsts,” and the govern- 
mental list could go on and on and especially 
down into congressmen, mayors and other 
Officials, 

Stephen Austin is known as the “Father 
of Texas.” Edwin Waller established the City 
of Austin and became its first mayor. James 
Perry laid out the City of Galveston, John 
Smith was three times mayor of San Antonio, 
a son of John Rice Jones was the first post- 
master general of the Republic of Texas and 
& grandson of Moses Austin was Secretary of 
War. 

Missouri has produced two presidents 
Harry Truman, who served for seven years, 
and David Rice Atchison, who served one 
day. 

George Washington Carver is regarded as 
the nation’s greatest Negro leader and one 
of the world’s immortal scientists. 

Thomas Hart Benton and George Caleb 
Bingham lead the vanguard in painting. In 
writing the list is equally long but led by 
Mark Twain, Eugene Field and others. 

The intrepid trail blazers, scouts and path- 
finders were Missourians, and led off with 
Daniel Boone, who regarded himself as a 
Missourian and became a legend 25 years be- 
fore his death; they include Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Shirley (Old Bill) Williams, Joe 
Walker, the first sheriff of Jackson County, 
the Robidoux brothers, one of whom founded 
St. Joseph, General William Henry Ashley, 
Missouri's first lieutenant governor and many 
others. 

Amos Stoddard and others weren’t writing 
malarky about Missouri's advantages because 
a large number of the men in the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, some recruited in other 
states, decided to remain in Missouri upon 
their return. Both William Clark and Meri- 
wether Lewis were territorial governors of 
Missouri and Clark liked the state so well he 
remained 17 years until his death. 
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Missouri led in the population of most 
western states for many years—first in Cali- 
fornia 8 years, first in Oregon 60 years, first 
in Idaho 10 years, first in Colorado 20 and 
first in Montana 20 years. And first in Texas 
until the Texans began spinning their tall 
tales. 

The glory of Rome, the greatness of Greece 
and the grandeur of Genghis Kahn’s court 
are gone, but the achievements of thousands 
of immortal Missourians are indelibly etched 
in the record of Time. 


CONGRESS MUST HOLD THE LINE 
ON 44% PERCENT CEILING: FALSE 
COMPROMISE UNACCEPTABLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PatMan) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we have a Republican administra- 
tion which believes you get lower inter- 
est rates by voting in higher interest 
Tates, 

This apparently is the upside-down 
logic behind Secretary of the Treasury 
John Connally’s proposal that the Con- 
gress relinquish the 53-year-old ceiling 
of 44% percent on long-term Government 
obligations. 

First, the administration proposed 
that the ceiling just be wiped out com- 
pletely. Now it appears that there is a 
possibility that the administration will 
push for a “partial” removal of the 41⁄4- 
percent ceiling. This so-called com- 
promise would allow the Treasury to 
market something like $10 billion of long- 
term obligations without regard to the 
4¥Y,-percent ceiling. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no compromise at 
all. This is just a back door removal of 
the ceiling. Such a compromise is totally 
unacceptable to anyone who really wants 
low interest rates. 

If we allowed a temporary or partial 
removal of the ceiling, that would be the 
end of 44% percent for all times. In fu- 
ture years, we would simply have quiet 
little requests for extensions of the tem- 
porary authority to gouge the American 
taxpayer with high interest rates. The 
ceiling might as well be removed now if 
we are going to allow $10 billion of long- 
term bonds to be marketed without re- 
gard to this low-interest mandate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Democrats— 
and Republicans who want low interest 
rates—to speak out against this attempt- 
ed assault on the taxpayers. It is regret- 
table that we must once again marshal 
the forces in the Congress to restate the 
people’s desire to maintain the 4%4-per- 
cent ceiling. The Nixon administration 
and the Treasury Department are obvi- 
ously out of touch with the people on 
this important issue. 

As the Congress has stated time and 
again—the 4%4-percent ceiling is the 
principal low-interest symbol of our Fed- 
eral Government. There have been many 
assaults on this 53-year-old standard, 
but it has stood the test of time. It has 
provided an anchor for all interest rates 
in the economy. 

The existence of the 414-percent ceil- 
ing has required the Federal Government 
to finance its deficits with short-term 
borrowings in periods of high interest 
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rates. If the Congress had not retained 
the 4%-percent ceiling, we would have 
seen the Treasury Department out in the 
market obligating the taxpayers to 6, 7, 
and possibly 8 percent interest on bonds 
with maturities of 30, 40, or even 50 
years. But the 444-percent ceiling pre- 
vented this disaster. 

It is true that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been required to enter the 
market many times with short-term is- 
sues at relatively high interest rates. But 
this is much preferable to locking in high 
interest rates for generations to come. 

The Treasury Department always con- 
tends that the 444-percent ceiling makes 
debt management difficult. However, I 
think it is the intent of Congress to make 
it difficult for the Treasury Department 
to impose high interest payments on the 
people. I do not think Congress would be 
doing its job if it made it easy for the 
bureaucrats in the executive branch to 
run up 50-year debts at 6 and 7 percent 
interest rates. Let us continue to make 
it difficult for the Federal Government 
to gouge the taxpayer. 

In fact, the financing of deficits on a 
short-term basis is the wisest policy that 
could be followed in periods of high in- 
terest rates. When interest rates are 
now—below 44% percent on long-term 
borrowings—the Federal Government 
can enter into 30, 40, and 50-year obliga- 
tions. Most businesses avoid long-term 
borrowings when interest rates sky- 
rocket, resorting to short-term debt that 
can be rolled over rapidly as interest 
rates fluctuate. Why should not the Fed- 
eral Government follow the same sound 
business practices? 

The 4¥%-percent ceiling has tradition- 
ally applied pressure on whatever ad- 
ministration was in power to hold down 
interest rates. So long as the 44%4-percent 
ceiling has remained it has been an in- 
centive for the debt managers to seek 
lower interest rates. 

The removal of the 4%4-percent 
ceiling would leave the debt managers 
free to impose any kind of charge on the 
American taxpayer. 

In recent years, Congress has relin- 
quished many of its powers to the execu- 
tive branch’'and in many cases these ab- 
dications have resulted in great detriment 
to the public interest. The 414-percent 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
is a congressional mandate—a ceiling im- 
posed by the Congress—and it is an area 
in which the elected representatives of 
the people should maintain their author- 
ity. The 444-percent ceiling is a congres- 
Sional statement for low interest rates. 
Its removal would be a signal that the 
Congress no longer cares and no longer 
endorses the concept of the lowest pos- 
PEN interest charges on the national 
debt. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
considering an increase in the national 
debt to $435 billion—an enormous figure 
by any calculation. So it is obvious that 
the interest rates paid on this debt have 
a strong bearing on other interest rates 
in the economy. Therefore, the removal 
of the 444-percent ceiling on the long- 
term areas of this debt would have a tre- 
mendous impact throughout the economy 
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and would send interest rates up at all 
levels. 

The removal of the 414-percent ceiling 
does not make good sense at any time, 
but to propose it under present economic 
conditions is especially foolhardy. In re- 
cent months, interest rates have been de- 
clining. The prime rate now stands at 
5% percent and there are possibilities of 
other reductions of this rate. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the interest-rate reduc- 
tions have gone to the upper levels of the 
economy and are just beginning to 
trickle down to the consumer, the farmer 
and the small businessman. The little 
man in the economy is just getting his 
chance to benefit from this trend toward 
lower interest rates. 

So what happens? 

The administration runs up a proposal 
to remove the 4%4-percent ceiling, to 
break the trend toward lower interest 
rates, and to start a new psychological 
push for higher rates. Under this admin- 
istration proposal, the consumer is going 
to get socked again. 

Today, short-term Treasury bills are 
selling below 4 percent as a result of re- 
cent interest rate reductions. Yet, we 
have an administration which now says 
that it needs to pay more than 4% per- 
cent for long-term Government obliga- 
tions. When the Treasury can borrow for 
less than 4 percent, why is it so anxious 
to seek authority to charge the taxpay- 
ers more than 44% percent? 

Just last Thursday, interest rates for 
6-month Treasury bills fell to their low- 
est level in more than 6 years. In fact, 
the Treasury sold $1.4 billion of 182-day 
bills for an interest rate of 3.6 percent— 
the lowest since the days of the last 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize that the 
4'¥%4-percent ceiling is a broad gage sym- 
bol of low interest rates. The Democrats 
in the Congress have stood off numerous 
assaults on this 4%4-percent ceiling. 
Many Members of this Congress will re- 
member the formation of a Democratic 
steering committee to block the Eisen- 
hower administration’s attempt to lock 
in high interest policies through the re- 
moval of the 4%4-percent ceiling. More 
than 100 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives served on that steering com- 
mittee, of which I had the opportunity 
to serve as chairman. We stopped the 
high interest boys in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and I hope that this Con- 
gress will block the Nixon administra- 
tion’s efforts in this same area. 


THE CONGRESS SHALL HAVE 
POWER—TO COIN MONEY, REGU- 
LATE THE VALUE THEREOF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr, Rarick) will 
be recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional debt of the United States—offi- 
cially termed “the gross public debt”— 
represents the total amount of U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities plus securities of the 
U.S. Government agencies guaranteed by 
the Federal Government that have been 
issued and that are still outstanding. As 
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of June 30, 1968, our national debt 
amounted to $348,146,992,325.88. As of 
January 27, 1971, the national debt—the 
mortgage of the politicians have put 
against the people’s future earnings— 
had risen to $393,141,662,732.88. The ad- 
ditional deficit to be incurred by the 
President’s proposed programs would in- 
crease the national debt to an estimated 
$404.7 billion. 

To carry out his New American Revo- 
lution, the President and his financial 
advisers confess that the Federal Estab- 
lishment will end up the fiscal year in 
the red by $11.6 billion. Other knowl- 
edgeable national leaders estimate the 
deficit for the year may be as high as 
$25 to $30 billion. 

For every proposal of spending ex- 
ceeding the legal debt ceiling, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury must sell U.S. bonds 
to raise revenue by pledging the full 
faith and credit of the U.S. Government. 

On March 19, 1969, the Congress, at 
the President’s request, increased the 
permanent debt ceiling to $365 billion 
and the temporary ceiling to $377 billion. 

On June 3, 1970, the Congress, at the 
President’s request, increased the perma- 
nent debt ceiling to $380 billion and the 
temporary ceiling to $395 billion—au- 
thorizing the executive branch to sell 
U.S. bonds and pledge future tax reve- 
nues to that extent. 

Secretary of the Treasury, John Con- 
nally, testified yesterday before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means that the 
debt will rise this month to within $1 
billion of the $395 billion ceiling, and 
asked that the ceiling be increased to 
$435 billion before the end of March. Mr. 
Connally also called for the elimination 
of the 434-percent ceiling on interest 
which the Government—that is, the 
American taxpayer—can pay on long- 
term borrowing. 

In spite of the fact that a solution to 
our money system and the national debt 
is the key to the solution to many ills in 
our society, there remains widespread 
apathy and general unconcern regarding 
the public debt as a national issue. 

Because of the complexity of the 
budget, the machinations of the Federal 
Reserve banking system, and the stag- 
gering size of the debt as well as the 
publicity and overemphasis given to pol- 
lution, sex, pornography, and other prob- 
lems by the mass media, the average man 
in the street pays little attention to 
something made to seem as complicated 
as the national debt. 

Why our Government leaders do not 
consider the national debt to be one of 
our most pressing problems to be solved 
by means other than annually in- 
creasing the legal debt limit is open to 
speculation. 

An indication of the administration’s 
cut and dried attitude toward the debt 
problem is revealed by the fact that only 
1 day was set aside for public hearings 
on something as crucial to the American 
people and their money as this. It has be- 
come a routine matter to spend recklessly 
in excess of income and simply increase 
the debt ceiling each year. But it is also 
inflationary, irresponsible, and immoral. 

Still another explanation for this in- 
difference toward the ever-rising na- 
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tional debt is the concept that has been 
drummed into the consciousness of the 
American people that the size of the debt 
does not matter since we owe it to our- 
selves. It is estimated that only 11.6 per- 
cent is owed to the small investor in the 
form of savings bonds in small amounts. 
The preponderant bulk of it is owed to 
the international bankers and financiers. 

Since 1913, American taxpayers, un- 
beknown to most, have been paying bil- 
lions of dollars of interest to the Federal 
Reserve banking system to issue their 
own money. Why should not the Con- 
gress issue our money as the U.S. Consti- 
tution prescribe—article 1, section 8, 
clause 5? One Republican President re- 
fused to succumb to the banker's de- 
mands to pay interest to issue the peo- 
ple’s money. Some speculate that this 
may have been the reason for Lincoln’s 
assassination. 

Now is an appropriate time to give to 
the people “a bigger voice in deciding for 
themselves those questions that so 
greatly affect their lives.” Now is the 
time to return power to the people to 
control their money. Presently the peo- 
ple and their elected representatives 
have little or no control over the issu- 
ance and value of their money. There 
has been no independent audit of the 
books of the Federal Reserve banking 
system since its establishment as a pri- 
vate monopoly in 1913. 

To return control of the people's 
money back to Congress as the Consti- 
tution intended, I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 351. I urge its support by my col- 
leagues interested in giving power to the 
people over their money and in saving 
the taxpayers billions of dollars an- 
nually. It is anticipated that the interest 
payment on the national debt this year 
will be over $20 billion. The periodical 
Government Executive of February 1971 
estimates that interest on the debt equals 
combined incomes of 2,231,000 average 
families, If the United States did not 
have to pay this cost, average family 
Federal income tax could be reduced 
$294. 

I insert the text of H.R. 351 at this 
point in my remarks: 

H.R. 351 
A bill to vest in the Government of the 

United States the full, absolute complete, 

and unconditional ownership of the twelve 

Federal Reserve banks 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed 
forthwith to purchase the capital stock of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks and branches, 
and agencies thereof, and to pay to the own- 
ers thereof the par value of such stock at the 
date of purchase. 

(b) All member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System are hereby required and 
directed to deliver forthwith to the Treasurer 
of the United States, by the execution and 
delivery of such documents as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, all 
the stock of said Federal Reserve banks owned 
or controlled by them, together with all 
claims of any kind or nature in and to the 
capital assets of the said Federal Reserve 
banks, it being the intention of this Act to 
vest in the Government of the United States 
the absolute, complete, and unconditional 
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ownership of the said Federal Reserve banks. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any funds not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


In order “to lower interest rates and 
fight inflation; to help housing, small 
business, and employment; to increase 
the availability of mortgage credit; and 
for other purposes” such as to reduce the 
public debt and cease payment at once 
of billions of the taxpayers’ money to the 
Federal Reserve bankers, I have intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 4409. I urge support for 
this measure by those interested in 
achieving the above stated purposes. The 
text of H.R. 4409 follows: 

H. R. 4409 

A bill to provide a moratorium in which the 
payment of interest on United States obli- 
gations will be suspended, to provide that 
for this period interest bearing obligations 
will be refunded with twenty-year non- 
interest bearing obligations, and to provide 
that the savings to the United States will 
be used to reduce the public debt 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby declared a moratorium on the in- 
terest accruing on all obligations of the 
United States. Such moratorium shall be- 
come immediately effective upon the enact- 
ment of this Act. During the moratorium, no 
interest shall accrue or be paid on any obli- 
gation of the United States. 

Sec. 2. As soon as possible after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall provide for the refund- 
ing of all outstanding interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States when due with 
20-year non-interest bearing obligations. 

Sec. 3. An amount equivalent to the 
amount of the interest saved by the United 
States as the result of this Act shall be used 
solely for the purpose of reducing the pub- 
lic debt. 


In a truly progressive nation the cost 
of living goes down, not up. In a truly 
progressive nation, there are not millions 
on welfare who make a living by exploit- 
ing the millions of employed. In a truly 
progressive nation there is a labor short- 
age, not millions of unemployed. 

The ever spiraling cost of living, the 
millions on welfare rolls and millions of 
unemployed caused by huge debts, budget 
deficits and confiscatory taxes are irre- 
futable evidence that America is going 
backward. Initiative is being stifled, the 
free enterprise system which made 
America the most prosperous nation on 
earth is being destroyed, and business, 
seeking lower taxes and lower costs of 
production, is being driven to foreign 
countries. 

A nation with the natural resources 
and the productive capacity of America 
has never gone financially bankrupt 
without first suffering moral bankruptcy 
at the top. The lamebrains, weak sisters, 
and Keynesians already have plunged 
the U.S. Government into almost hope- 
less insolvency. Continued deficits will 
result in total bankruptcy. Can there be 
any doubt about the end of the road 
backward? The deficit financing road is 
the freeway to total state socialism, 
known by some as communism. 

The answer to the financial morass 
that our Nation is in is to restore fiscal 
responsibility, which traditionally has 
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meant a balanced budget, and for the 
Congress to reassume the constitutional 
power, which it relinquished in 1913 to 
the Federal Reserve banking system, 
“to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof.” 


Following my remarks, I insert a state- 
ment and supplementary testimony of a 
distinguished patriot, Col. Curtis B, Dall, 
chairman of Liberty Lobby on February 
17, 1971, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee with regard to in- 
creasing public debt ceiling and remov- 
ing interest ceiling on U.S. Government 
bonds; an American Mercury article en- 
titled “Government Gives Bankers An- 
other $15 Billion”; and a newsclipping: 

STATEMENT OF CURTIS B, DALL 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Curtis B. Dall, chairman of 
Liberty Lobby’s board of policy. I express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today, and discuss the Ad- 
ministration’s request for your consideration 
to increase the legal public debt ceiling, and 
to remove the 444% interest ceiling which 
Congress placed on long-term U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Liberty Lobby is known as “the people’s 
lobby” on Capitol Hill. Therefore, the far- 
reaching importance of these two proposals 
for submission to the Congress is of great 
importance to us. A continuing interest, 
shall I say, recalling our appearance before 
your committee on the subject of increasing 
the public debt ceiling last May. 

I stand somewhat aghast at the allocation 
of but one day for public hearings on these 
proposals, involving as they do the very eco- 
nomic life and death of the American people! 
What will be your considered position—you 
who have been selected by the people to rep- 
resent them—not the money powers, with 
their avid aim for one world monéy control? 

Liberty Lobby feels that the Congress 
should be fully informed as to what lies be- 
hind this pressure, and what may lie behind 
the statement made by President Nixon to 
one of his interviewers after he concluded a 
recent public address, euphemistically de- 
scribed as “State of the Union.” It was head- 
lined in a leading newspaper on Jan. 10, 1971, 
as follows: 


NIXON’S PROGRAM—“I AM NOW A KEYNESIAN” 


Mr. Chairman, I venture to say that few 
assembled here know the why of the politi- 
cal importance attached to some observa- 
tions of the late John Maynard Keynes, often 
described as a British economist. Briefly, 
Keynes was coached and brought forward by 
the powerful London banking interests to aid 
their long-range program, aided by their as- 
sociates here in the U.S.A. 

I also venture to say that few know why 
John Keynes was knighted by the British 
Crown. It was because he performed so well 
in the delicate task set for him to accom- 
plish—namely, to employ various arguments, 
half truths, and propaganda in the political 
arena to establish a trend in government 
here, designed to lower the value of our dol- 
lar, ultimately to bring it into close prox- 
imity with the shaky British pound! Keynes 
was no friend of this country! Inflation and 
taxation are the “medicine” that haye made 
this country sick, very sick—and now, as a 
cure, you and I are being asked to take a 
double dose of it. 

The U.S.A. was wealthy when he first 
came here to get the “ear” of my former 
father-in-law Franklin Roosevelt. But when 
armed with a favorable “nod” from “king- 
maker” Bernard Baruch, Keynes not only 
got the ear of F.D.R., he got both ears—and 
also the ears of those who followed him into 
the White House. Before his election, Presi- 
dent Nixon severely belabored the hidden 
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tax called “deficit financing” occurring in a 
Democratic administration, but now he 
publicly embraces it. Figuratively speaking, 
he seems about to move from the White 
House to occupy a second floor office in 
Arthur Burns’ Federal Reserve Bank. One 
wonders whether the President looks more to 
the Federal Reserve System for money than 
to Congress, a5 Congressman John R. Rarick 
thoughtfully commented on Feb. 3, 1971. 

In making this remark, I do not speak in 
a partisan manner, because Liberty Lobby is 
strictly nonpartisan. I do speak, however, as 
an American citizen who is not afraid to 
point out to what extent the international 
money lords have bled the people of this 
country. It is an astronomical sum! Further 
details concerning the privately-owned Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank System are attached in a 
supplementary statement. 

In respect to item 1, under consideration 
by your committee, we recommend that the 
legal public debt ceiling not be increased at 
this time unless the administration cuts its 
budget commitment by a figure of not less 
than $20 billion. To increase the legal debt 
limit for unwise Government expenditures 
we cannot afford is but to woo more deficit 
financing which robs the people by decreas- 
ing the purchasing power of their hard 
earned dollars. 

To remove the 444% interest rate ceiling 
on new issues of U.S. Government bonds is 
very dangerous, and gives a self-serving group 
of private bankers of great wealth, here and 
abroad, access to all of our valued holdings 
and property. On all new issues of bonds, 
we recommend that Congress should have the 
final say! Of course, some flexibility in inter- 
est rates should exist, but Congress should 
have the last say on each new issue of bonds. 
This matter leads directly into the current 
defects of our expensive, privately owned and 
controlled fractional reserve central bank of 
money issue—the Federal Reserve, as further 
detailed in our supplement. 

Any banking system which makes a people 
dependent upon debt for their well-being 
violates natural laws, on which their good 
is based, thus condemning them to a tyranny 
which is far more ruthless than one can 
imagine. Recall that “the policy of the 
monarch is the policy of his creditors.” Are 
we, therefore, a free people, or are we merely 
industrious puppets of the privately-owned 
Federal Reserve banking system? 

Congress must face this awesome issue and 
repel the attack of the foreign and domestic 
money creators. In so doing, gentlemen, you 
will keep faith with the American people. In 
so doing, you and your families and heirs 
will then have a chance to retain and enjoy 
liberty, by avoiding this sinister debt-money 
trap that leads but to slavery. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The most important political matter that 
we, as a Nation, should consider and solve is 
to improve our present confiscatory debt 
finance system known as the Federal Reserve. 
All else falls into secondary importance! Re- 
grettably, few citizens have taken the trouble 
to analyze the cause for all our vexing major 
problems today. The results are catastrophic 
in nature—but they all stem from the one 
evil sourcee—debt financing. The same holds 
true for England, France, Germany, Holland, 
etc.; in fact, for all our Western civilized 
nations. 

In 1913, the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem—sometimes referred to as Warburg’s 
Pawn Shop—was established. It was carefully 
foisted on the back of the American people 
by the late unfortunate Woodrow Wilson, 
guided by Paul Warburg and Sen. Nelson 
Aldrich. Woodrow Wilson thus paid off his 
major campaign obligation. The Federal Re- 
serve Banking System of Mr. Warburg was 
copied after the privately-owned central 
banks of Europe! It is a privately-owned and 
controlled fractional reserve central bank of 
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money issue. It is not an agency of the U.S. 
government, as some self-styled experts 
would have you believe, although it does 
handle some agency work. Being privately 
owned, the system is operated to make a 
profit for itself. It does! 

The many member banks of this system, 
operating through 12 regional Federal Re- 
serve Banks, are all privately owned, The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York usually 
“cracks the whip” for the other 11 reserve 
banks to follow, through its Open Market 
Committee operations. Your friendly, local 
member banker, on Main St., must fall in 
line with New York—or else! 

By means of controlling the quantity of 
our outstanding money supply, the Federal 
Reserve Banking System plans and puts into 
effect economic cycles known as “boom and 
bust"—good times (with easy money), or 
hard times (with high interest). The one 
world money proprietors also plan wars, 
which yield them enormous profits. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, the 
U.S. has to borrow all its money require- 
ments, and pays interest on its own credit! 
This is a very drastic and expensive proce- 
dure for the people, but very fine for the 
lending “Federal” Reserve Banks! The in- 
terest bill on our Federal indebtedness will 
run around $20 billion for 1971, maybe more! 
This vast sum will continue to increase un- 
less Congress modifies the present Federal 
Reserve Act, and wisely decides to authorize 
our Treasury, under careful controls, to issue 
our own U.S. lawful money, interest free at 
the point of origin, as provided by the Con- 
stitution! This the Congress must do! Why 
should we pay interest on our own credit? 

Please realize that our present banking 
system, misnamed the Federal Reserve, which 
was adopted in 1913, albeit by gross misrep- 
resentation, must be held strictly responsible 
by the Congress, and by the people today 
for the following dire results for which it is 
the cause, and which now confront us: 

1. The imposition upon us, as a people, 
of DEBT as the source of this unstable money 
system, with the specter of our wealth being 
confiiscated. 

2. The substitution of this unstable money 
system as the means to attain the right to 
administer real wealth, via private property. 

3. The growing disrespect for contracts— 
s cornerstone in supporting our civilized ex- 
istence. 

4. The acceptance by us, as a people, of 
expediency as a substitute for discipline, to 
which we once submitted, because of its in- 
herent morality. Note the use of the concept 
“temporary debt ceiling” as a substitute for 
“legal” debt ceiling. 

5. The increasingly evident transformation 
of our schools, colleges, and churches into 
channels aimed at conditioning those in at- 
tendance to accept collectivism as the domi- 
nating feature of our national life. 

6. The obvious inability of federal, state, 
and local government to maintain law and 
order. 

It is hoped that the revelation shown here 
of these duly planned results will show the 
path to the cause and thus help eliminate it. 
The cause is DEBT, and the violation of the 
sanctity of private property—the home of 
liberty. Thoughtful American citizens should 
carefully ponder this situation and take ac- 
tion via representative government to cause 
a new day in our monetary policy. Let us no 
longer allow ourselves to be the subject of 
exploitation and allow our culture to be com- 
pletely distorted. 
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{From the American-Mercury, October 1959] 


GOVERNMENT GIVES BANKERS ANOTHER 
$15 BILLION 


(By Stephen Paulsen) 


In the June, 1959, issue of Mercury, page 
23, we exposed the fact that during 1958, the 
U.S. Government gave $10,410 million to the 
banks. We quoted the various figure cited by 
Congressman Wright Patman of Texas, who 
is Chairman of the House Banking Commis- 
sion, On June 2, 1959, Congressman Wright 
Patman again served the American people by 
telling them of another give-away bank pro- 
gram totaling $15 billion. We quote from the 
Congressional Record of June 2, 1959: 

“Mr. Speaker, someone should let the 
American people know about this bond 
“give-away” bill. It will reach deep into the 
pockets of every family in the United States. 
This will be the biggest give-away of Govern- 
ment property in all history. All the Teapot 
Domes, Dizon-Yates deals, public-land grabs, 
timber steals, and defense contract riggings 
put together amount to only pennies by 
comparison, 

“This is no ‘vault-cash’ bill, as the bank- 
ers’ lobby calls it. It is nothing more nor less 
than a bill to give away $15 billion of the peo- 
ple’s property to the private banks. 

“I doubt if one person in a million—other 
than the bankers—ever heard of this bill. 
And I doubt if even that many people un- 
derstand that this Congress is enacting legis- 
lation to give away $15,000,000,000 of their 
property to the private bankers. 

“The American people have certainly not 
learned about this legislation from the news- 
papers. And unlike Members of Congress, they 
do not have the Congressional Record and 
the committee reports which let us know 
what this legislation is all about. If this legis- 
lation were not being slipped through Con- 
gress and given the silent treatment by the 
newspapers, I think we could be sure that a 
few patriotic citizens would be writing or wir- 
ing their Congressmen in indignation. I think 
these people would say to us plainly they do 
not approve of our confiscating their property 
and giving it to the bankers. 

“This legislation, S 1120, approves a pro- 
posal to give away to the private banks about 
$15 billion of U.S. bonds and other interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 
which are now in the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve banks. I use the term, ‘Give-away,’ 
in a quite literal sense. 

“Quite a few American families would like 
to have a slice of these bonds on the same 
basis as we are about to let the banks have 
them. What family would not like an oppor- 
tunity to “buy” these bonds on the basis that 
we give them the money with which to buy 
them? If we divided up this $15 billion among 
each family in the country, each family’s 
share would go a long way toward putting 
the children through school or college. It 
would help pay for a house, a new automo- 
bile, or pay medical bills. The only reason 
which has been given for this legislation is 
that it will increase bank profits. Well, I 
could make a better argument that we ought 
to increase family incomes, Yes; the American 
people would like to own these bonds. In 
fact, they do own the bonds, because the 
Government owns them. The bankers have 
no claim to them whatever. Furthermore, the 
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interest payments on these bonds are now 
paid back into the U.S, Treasury and go to 
help meet Government expenses, If we give 
away the bonds, the interest payments will 
then go into bank profits, and every family 
in the country will have to help make up the 
loss by paying increased tates. 

“Here we are with the Federal debt at an 
all-time high. And the administration 1s 
about to ask Congress to increase the debt 
ceiling by another $12 billion, so that the 
debt can be increased by another $12 billion. 
More than that, we know that as soon as this 
bond giveaway legislation is disposed of, 
Congress will be asked to raise the ceiling on 
interest rates—the administration has al- 
ready warned us of that. The Federal Re- 
serve has pushed interest rates up so high 
that U.S. bonds are now selling in the open 
market at yields above 444 per cent. So we 
know that Co; will be asked to raise the 
interest-rate ceiling at which the Treasury 
can issue new bonds since Congress will be 
asked to break the legal ceiling which has 
been in effect since World War I, or, to be 
exact since 1918. 

“Why should we increase the Federal debt 
and pile up more debt? Why should we not 
amend this bill to transfer to the Treasury 
for cancellation $15 billion of the bonds? 
Why should we not. reduce the Federal debt 
by $15 billion instead of giving bonds to pri- 
vate banks?” 

These are just a few of the many high 
spots of Congressman Patman’s speech under 
the caption of “The Bankers’ Bond Giveaway 
Bill Is Being Rushed Through Congress— 
Congress Could Reduce the Federal Debt by 
$15 Billion Instead of Giving Away Bonds 
Now Owned by the Government.” 

It must be obvious to the taxpayers of 
our country, who have been robbed and lied 
to, that the press of the country is domi- 
nated by the International Bankers. There- 
fore, as Congressman Patman says, you saw 
no publicity last year about the $10 billion 
given to the banks, nor is there any pub- 
licity about the current $15 billion being 
given to banks. 

Of course, the abused taxpayers will here- 
after be paying high interest to the Interna- 
tional Banks on this $25,410 million of ad- 
ditional debt. Again, it is urgently suggested 
that you read Mrrcury’s vital book, Money 
Made Mysterious. It tells you the source of 
all your troubles, which is the dishonest 
debt-money system that has been fastened 
on to these United States. This system makes 
economic slaves of the citizens of the U.S. 

In his book, Money and Its True Function, 
F. R. Burch has the following comment: “As 
long as Jesus confined his teachings to the 
realm of morality and righteousness, He was 
undisturbed; it was not until He assailed the 
established economic system and cast out the 
profiteers and overthrew the tables of the 
money changers, that He was doomed. The 
following day He was questioned, betrayed 
on the second, tried on the third and on the 
fourth crucified.” 

The United States Government during its 
1959 fiscal year had its biggest peace time 
deficit in history, which totaled $13 billion. 
Without the gift last year of $10.4 billions 
to banks—it would only be $2.6 billion 
deficit. 

Most of the existing mortgages on G.I. 
housing bear interest at four per cent, On 
June 30, 1959, the Government increased the 
interest rate to a record high of five and 
one-fourth percent. Will you wake up? 


[From the Houston Tribune, Feb. 11, 1971] 
Dest CALLED NEGLECTED ISSUE 
(By Henry C. Chen) 

The public debt, which stands at a stag- 
gering sum of about $381 billion as of Au- 
gust 1970, is perhaps the most neglected 
major issue of public policy today. Seldom 
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does it become a subject of serious conver- 
sation in the financial circles, this despite its 
enormous size and persistently rising trend. 

The general apathy toward the debt as a 
national issue is understandable, though in- 
excusable. Currently, the public is deeply en- 
gulfed in such over-riding problems as war 
and peace, law and order, crime and violence, 
environment and pollution, sex and pornog- 
raphy, unemployment and inflation, to name 
just a few. 

The average man in the street is simply 
too pre-occupied to be interested in such a 
seemingly unimportant subject as the public 
debt. 

To him the debt, it seems, has become 
some sort of “astigma wrapped up in an 
enigma,” to borrow a Churchillian phrase. 


ECONOMISTS 


The silence on the subject in the academic 
circles is equally deplorable. Most economists 
look at the public debt as a kind of wild 
animal that has already been tamed and do- 
mesticated, and any one who is even slightly 
apprehensive about it would be branded as a 
Neanderthal. Their arguments generally run 
as follows: 

First, the public debt is an internal debt, 
owed by the nation to its own citizens and 
residents. An internal debt entails no loss of 
capital or wealth to the outside world be- 
cause “we owe it to ourselves,” and the mak- 
ing of interest payments merely involves the 
transfer of funds within the country from 
taxpayers to bondholders and thus has no 
effect on the total income of the people as a 
whole, 

Second, it is true that the size of the pub- 
lic debt has been on the rise in recent years, 
but the burden of the debt, on the contrary, 
has been lessening. Thus, as a percentage of 
gross national product (hereinafter referred 
to as GNP which is defined as the nation’s 
total production of goods and services for 
any given year, valued in terms of their cur- 
rent market prices), the public debt has 
steadily drifted downward from a peak of 
about 130 per cent at the end of World War 
II to a little over 40 per cent today. 


INTEREST 


Interest charges on the debt tell a similar 
story. Although interest rates have risen 
measurable since Pearl Harbor, the current 
interest payment of $18 billion amounts to 
less than 2 per cent of gnp, and over the 
past decade interest charges have averaged 
about 1.2 per cent only. Surely an economy 
that is fast approaching one trillion dollars 
in size like ours can foot the bill without 
undue hardship. 

Third, the public debt has served for 
many @ generation as one of the best out- 
lets of investment for the public’s savings. 
Government securities have good market- 
ability and are virtually riskless. They make 
an excellent purchase for small and con- 
servative investors. 

Indeed, they are so safe that they are 
often classified as money bonds. The reason 
is that our government always honor the 
payment of its debt and that it will never 
go bankrupt for it has the twin powers to 
tax and to borrow to assure its financial 


integrity. 
REDEMPTION 


Fourth, the suggestion that the govern- 
ment immediately embark upon a vigorous 
program of debt redemption should be 
pooh-poohed as unsound and unnecessary. 
Remember that of our present money sup- 
ply of $206 billion, $100 billion represents 
money created as a result of the monetiza- 
tion of the debt during World War II. A 
wholesale reduction of the debt and there- 
fore siphoning off of an equal amount of 
the money stock would create the most dis- 
ruptive impact on the economy. 

All these are plausible arguments that 
contain an element of truth. Does it follow 
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that we shouldn’t worry about the debt? 
As a matter of fact, a huge debt particularly 
when it. is persistently increasing in size, 
does pose some real and potential problems 
for the economy that no concerned citizen 
should brush aside, 

First, a huge public debt has the tendency 
to encourage wasteful government spending. 
Experience has shown that as a matter of 
practical politics Congress almost invaribly 
appropriates more funds than the budget 
asks for since it is under no obligation to 
make expenditures conform to tax receipts. 

PORK BARREL 

And Congressmen, whether facing reelec- 
tion or not, certainly would do their utmost 
to please their constituents by sponsoring 
as many pork barrel projects as feasible re- 
gardless of the fiscal condition of the gov- 
ernment. To be sure, there is still a consti- 
tutional ceiling on the amount of debt which 
the government may incur at any given 
time. 

But the irony is that Congress always gives 
in by raising the ceiling whenever a request 
is made by the chief executive. As a result, 
the public debt has taken on the nature of an 
open-end corporate mortgage to whet the 
appetite of mother inflation. 

Second, the existence of a huge debt may 
make it difficult if not impossible for the 
Treasury to adopt a positive contracyclical 
debt management policy. 

Pursuit by the Treasury of such a policy 
calls for the adoption of two important rules: 
(1) lengthening the debt structure near the 
peak of a business expansion by selling 
long-term bonds to nonbank investors for its 
refunding operations, and (2) shortening 
the debt structure near the trough of a busi- 
ness downturn by selling short-term securi- 
ties to the commercial banks so as to in- 
crease the money stock and the liquidity of 
the economy. 

BIASED 


Under existing circumstances the hands of 
the Treasury is generally known to be ex- 
tremely biased toward minimizing the in- 
terest cost of the debt. Since contracyclical 
debt management requires the Treasury to 
sell long-term bonds at a time when long- 
term rates are highest, it is doubtful that 
the Treasury will be willing to play the game 
according to the rules of the game. Even if 
it wished, its efforts would be thwarted by 
the 414 per cent interest ceiling on long- 
term bonds. 

Second, high interest-rate patterns asso- 
ciated with rising business activity reflect 
large private demands for capital funds, For 
fear of putting a damper on the boom and 
thereby reducing tax revenue, the Treasury 
is always chary of competing aggressively 
at such times with the private sectors of 
the economy for the limited supply of long- 
term loanable funds. 


REFUNDING 


The alternative is to raise the funds from 
the short-end of the money market in order 
to carry on its refunding operations. How- 
ever, by so doing the liquidity of the economy 
is increased precisely at a time when more 
of it is deemed undesirable. 

Indeed, the choice faced by the Treasury 
is one between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
the lot of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
this respect can hardly be considered en- 
viable at all. 

Finally, a persistently rising debt may 
compound the ill effects on the redistribu- 
tion of income. The “we owe it to ourselves” 
thesis has overlooked the fact that taxpayers 
and bondholders are often different groups 
of individuals, and when this is the case it 
will have the robbing-Peter-to-pay-Paul 
effect. 

REGRESSIVE 


Today public holdings of government se- 
curities are mostly concentrated in the hands 
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of high-income groups, such as commercial 
banks and nonbank financial institutions, 
whereas taxes are more uniformly spaced 
among the various income categories, Con- 
sequently a large public debt does tend to 
be regressive in its effect, and the larger the 
debt the more telling will be this effect on 
the distribution of income, 

Now that the two sides of the case have 
been heard, we must raise one final question: 
How big can the public debt be? Unfor- 
tunately, there is no simple answer to this 
question. 


BLOUNT AND UNDERLING PENTZ 
DISREGARD THE LAW, THE CON- 
STITUTION, AND THE CONGRESS 
IN “CLARIFYING” JANUARY EDICT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor) is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
my comments on the Post Office Depart- 
ment which appeared in the Recorp on 
January 22 were considered “harsh” by 
some. Apparently they were not strong 
enough, If you will recall, at that time I 
addressed myself to the dictatorial edict 
laid down by the Postmaster General on 
January 12 which would have restricted 
contacts between postal employees and 
their elected representatives in the Con- 
gress. I termed the edict as “Fascist,” and 
in the light of subsequent events, there is 
no reason to back away from that de- 
scription. 

After raising a hue and cry over the 
January edict—not by myself mind 
you—but in conjunction with the press, 
individual postal employees, and some 
postal unions, the Department issued a 
“clarification” in the Postal Bulletin of 
January 21 (No. 20798). In a section en- 
titled “Employees Retain Right To Peti- 
tion,” the Department stated: 

In order to clarify the foregoing procedures 
on congressional contacts as they relate to 
individual postal employees and employee 
organizations, the attention of all postal em- 
ployees is invited to the provisions of chap- 
ter 71 of title 5 of the United States Code. 


Thereupon followed a recitation of the 
laws applying to contacts between postal 
employees and Members of the Congress. 
In summary, the bulletin section was in- 
tended to take the sting out of the policy 
laid down by the Postmaster General. I 
invite you to compare the following two 
statements to see if you believe the sec- 
ond “clarifies” the first. 

The Postmaster General’s edict said 
in part: 

Direct contacts with Members of Congress, 
their staffs, and congressional committees, on 
all matters involving the Postal Service, will 
be the exclusive responsibility of the Con- 
gresssional Liaison Office. 


The law says in part: 


The right of employees, individually or col- 
lectively, to petition Congress or a Member of 
Congress, or to a committee or Member 
thereof, may not be interfered with or denied. 


The statements are in direct contra- 
diction to each other. Plain and simple. 
How does one interpret the contradic- 
tion? Is the Department specifically 
telling its employees to disregard the law 
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in favor of the policy established by the 
Blount edict? 

To top this, I have in my possession 
another “clarification” which came out 
of the Post Office Department earlier this 
month in a memorandum to Postmasters 
from J. B. Pentz, the regional director of 
the Philadelphia, Pa., office. You may re- 
call that Mr. Pentz has a long career with 
the Postal Service, having served since 
1969. On February 1, the former Borden 
Milk Co. official issued a directive to the 
employees of his region. I will include 
its full text and accompanying docu- 
ments at the end of my statement but 
first I want to give you the “flavor” of 
this particular “clarification” of the 
“clarification” of January 21 which was 
intended to “clarify” the Blount edict of 
January 12. 

Pentz says to his employee: 

I consider this message one of the most 
important I will communicate to you as we 
convert to the Postal Service. I ask every 
postmaster to make certain that a copy 
reaches every supervisor on his staff. 


He then goes on to say, regarding 
congressional contacts: 

Direct contacts with Members of Congress, 
their staffs and Congressional Committees, 
on all matters involving the Postal Service, 
will be the exclusive responsibility of the 
Congressional Liaison Office at Washington. 


That sounds very much like the Post- 
master General’s edict does it not? The 
procedures outlined by Pentz are also in 
the same vein as the original and offen- 
sive January 12 edict. For example: 

1. If you receive a written inquiry from a 
Congressional office, you are not to answer it 


directly, but will prepare, within three work 
days, a candid, forthright and responsive 
draft reply to the inquiry and forward it 


directly to: 
office). 


Two more of Mr. Pentz’ directions to 
his employees state: 

5. The draft reply will be typed in final 
form by the appropriate Headquarters De- 
partment for the signature of a Congres- 
sional Liaison Officer. Two copies of the final 
letter will be sent to me; I will send you 
a copy. 6. If circumstances require that you 
make direct contact with a Congressional 
office please coordinate it with me in advance. 


At least Mr. Pentz says “please” in that 
direction but the effect of that slip into 
courtesy is vitiated just before he signs 
off. 

If there is any doubt that the Post 
Office Department and/or the Postal 
Service intends to deprive American 
postal employees of their constitutional 
rights, consider how Mr. Pentz ends his 
letter to postal employees: 

You must understand that these proce- 
dures in connection with Congressional con- 
tacts are mandatory, not optional. If you are 
still uncertain about your role in a given 
situation, call me and I will clarify it. 


The only call Mr. Pentz should receive 
is one from the President asking for his 
resignation. However, I hope the Presi- 
dent fires the Postmaster General who 
evidently has condoned this action. 

Our postal employees are already re- 
stricted by the provisions of the Hatch 
Act. There is no reason for them to be 
further subjected to second-class citizen- 


(the Congressional Liaison 
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ship status which the recent directives 
intend to convey. 

What Congress has given in authority 
for postal reform it can equally take 
away. The Postmaster Genera] and his 
subordinates had better go slow in not 
depriving rights that belong to all em- 
Pployees of the postal service, and they 
had better not tramp too heavily on the 
toes of Congress lest their temple be 
toppled. Already, several Members who 
voted for postal reform legislation have 
expressed misgivings and tell me they 
now wish second thoughts had been 
given to the proposal before voting for it. 

Pages 1 and 2 of the January 21 issue 
of the “Postal Bulletin” are reproduced 
below in order that there be no misun- 
derstanding about the full intent of the 
Postmaster General’s edict. Following 
that, I have included the full text of the 
letter and directions of Mr. J. B. Pentz to 
his regional postal employees. The items 
follow: 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES FOR THE U.S, 

POSTAL SERVICE 


BACKGROUND 


Postal managers at all levels can share 
credit for the great progress that has been 
made to date in our goal to remove political 
considerations from the Postal Service's de- 
cision making process. 

For postal managers and employees, this 
transition will provide expanded career and 
promotional opportunities that are based 
upon individual merit and work perform- 
ance. For the many dedicated persons 
throughout the Postal Service, this transi- 
tion will offer challenging opportunities for 
revitalizing and improving the services that 
we provide to our “customers’”—the people 
of the United States. 

Under the postal reorganization concept, it 
will be the responsibility of those of us who 
manage the Postal Service to encourage our 
“customers” to come directly to us for solu- 
tions to their mailing problems. In the past, 
the feid offices of many Representatives and 
Senators have referred the day-to-day prob- 
lems of their constituents directly to local 
postmasters and their staffs for solution. 

Also in the past, there has been a hesitancy 
for anyone throughout the Postal Service to 
even begin trying to find a workable solu- 
tion to the legitimate problems of our “cus- 
tomers” until a congressional office had in- 
teryened on behalf of their constituent. 

The need for this type of reliance on the 
Congress must now be eliminated by prompt 
and strong management attention, especially 
by our local managers, to the legitimate needs 
of our “customers.” 

It is mandatory that postal employees im- 
mediately cease any direct or indirect con- 
tacts with congressional offices on matters 
involving the Postal Service. At stake is the 
public credibility of our goal and commit- 
ment to completely remove political factors 
from the decision making process of the 
Postal Service. 

PROCEDURES 

In order to achieve these objectives, I am 
directing that the following procedures, 
which are applicable to all postal employees, 
be immediately placed in effect: 


1. Congressional contacts 


Direct contacts with Members of Congress, 
their staffs, and congressional committees, 
on all matters involving the Postal Service, 
will be the exclusive responsibility of the 
Congressional Liaison Office. 

In implementing these new. procedures, 
Congressmen and Senators will be encour- 
aged to send their postal communications di- 
rectly to the Congressional Liaison Office. Un- 
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doubtedly, there may be an occasion when a 
congressional request, such as a letter, a tele- 
gram, a telephone call, or even a personal 
conversation is addressed directly to you or 
to one of your employees. 

In accordance with the intent of this new 
procedure, the recipient is to forward, within 
72 hours of its receipt (Sundays and holidays 
excluded), the draft of a candid, forthright, 
and fully responsive reply on a top priority 
basis, along with the incoming communica- 
tions, directly to: 

Congressional Liaison Office, U.S. Postal 
Service, Room 3408, 12th & Pennsylvania 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20260. 

Postmasters are encouraged to assist any 
of their employees who may receive a direct 
congressional communication in meeting this 
time schedule. 

This centralization of all direct contacts, 
by the Postal Service, with congressional of- 
fices will make it unnecessary for individual 
postal employees to have direct contacts with 
congressional offices, including field offices 
which may be located within a local Post 
Office building. 

In the event that a direct contact with a 
congressional office becomes necessary, it is 
to be coordinated in advance with the Con- 
gressional Liaison Office. 


2. New postal facilities 


The Postal Service will no longer hold the 
traditional formal dedication ceremony up- 
on completion of a new postal facility. 

Instead, local postmasters will be author- 
ized to hold an informal open house cere- 
mony and tour of the new facility for our 
“customers” and the families of our postal 
employees. The highly successful open house 
ceremony in Santa Ana, CA, which was fea- 
tured in the November-December issue of 
“Postal Life,” can serve as a model for this 
type of ceremony. 

All open house ceremonies will be coordi- 
nated from Headquarters by the Office of 
Community Programs. When a new postal 
facility is ready for occupancy, the Office of 
Community Programs will automatically 
provide the local postmaster with a kit of in- 
formation relating to the open house cere- 
mony. 

In the future, postmasters will be allowed 
a small fund to defray some of the incidental 
costs of activities related to the open house 
of a new postal facility. 

The purpose of this highly visible change 
will be to highlight the role of our own postal 
employees in serving the residents of their 
community. For this reason, participation in 
any informal ribbon-cutting ceremonies will 
be limited to full-time employees of the U.S. 
Postal Service. Nonpostal participation on 
any informal program will not be author- 
ized. 

3. Pubic announcements 

Public announcements of Postal Service 
activities will be made concurrently to the 
news media and to congressional offices, in 
a nonpartisan manner. 

The traditional practice of providing con- 
gressional offices with a 24-hour advance no- 
tice of Postal Service activities is responsi- 
ble for conveying the erroneous impression 
that political considerations play a role in 
every postal decision. 

To eliminate the possibility for such an 
inference in the future, the Congressional 
Liaison Office will furnish congressional of- 
fices with a copy of the Postal Service’s pub- 
lic announcements concurrently with their 
release to the news media. Under this policy, 
congressional notifications will be made in 
a nonpartisan manner. 

Under these procedures, congressional mat- 
ters wlll be the direct concern of the Con- 
gressional Liaison Office and the Postmaster 
General, who through the Board of Gover- 
nors, will be accountable to the Congress for 
the activities of the Postal Service. 
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In implementing these new procedures, 
I want you to know that they do not affect 
the right of any employee to petition, as a 
private citizen, his U.S. Representative or 
Senators on his own behalf. 

The leadership of individual postal man- 
agers in insuring that the intent of these 
procedures is fully implemented will be vital 
to the goal of removing political considera- 
tions from the Postal Service. 


EMPLOYEES RETAIN RIGHT To PETITION 

In order to clarify the foregoing procedures 
on congressional contacts as they relate to 
individual postal employees and employee 
organizations, the attention of all postal 
employees is invited to the provisions of 
chapter 71 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

5 U.S.C. section 7101 provides in pertinent 
part that: 

“A postal employee may not be reduced 
in rank or pay or removed from the postal 
service because of—— 

s s * . ~ 

“(2) presenting, individually or as a mem- 
ber of a group of postal employees, a griev- 
ance to Congress or a Member of Congress.” 

5 U.S.C. section 7102 provides that: 

“The right of employees, individually or 
collectively, to petition Congress or a Mem- 
ber of Congress, or to furnish information to 
either House of Congress, or to a committee 
or Member thereof, may not be interfered 
with or denied.” 

89 U.S.C. section 410(b), as contained in 
section 2 of the Postal Reorganization Act, 
makes the foregoing provisions applicable 
to the new Postal Service. In addition, 39 
U.S.C. section 1002(g), as contained in the 
Postal Reorganization Act, states that the 
provisions of section 1002, dealing with po- 
litical recommendations, shal) not affect the 
right of an officer or employee of the Postal 
Service to petition Congress as authorized by 
section 7102 of title 5. 

The new congressional procedures are de- 
signed to insure that when the Postal Serv- 
ice, as such, speaks to Congress or to indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, it will do so 
through the Congressional Liaison Office or 
other authorized channels. While postal em- 
Ployees, and organizations of postal em- 
ployees, have a statutory right to communi- 
cate with Congress or Members of Congress, 
they may not speak for the Postal Service 
unless authorized to do so.—Office of the 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster General, 
1-21-71. 


MEMORANDUM ON CONGRESSIONAL CONTACTS 

Enactment of the Postal Reorganization 
Act last August provided the mandate for 
the Postal Service to completely remove it- 
self from the political process. This legisla- 
tive mandate applies with equal force to 
postal employees at al] levels. 

While the Postal Reorganization Act has 
removed Congress from operational decision 
making in the Postal Service, we will remain 
& public service institution whose actions 
will be subject to a continuing review by 
both Houses of Congress, In order to avoid 
the possibility for incorrect information and 
misinterpretation, it is critical that the Pos- 
tal Service speak to the Congress with only 
one voice. 

Accordingly, I am directing that the Con- 
gressional Liaison Office be the sole voice of 
the Postal Service in communicating with 
the Congress. 

Yours is a vital role in achieving this tran- 
sition. For this reason, I have set forth de- 
tailed procedures which clarify our future 
relationships with the Congress. I suggest 
that you apprise your staff and employees of 
these new procedures at an early date. 

I shall expect the personal commitment of 
every postal manager in removing political 
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considerations, of any type, from the Postal 
Service. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES POSTAL SERVICE 
POSTMASTERS 


On January 15, 1971, I addressed a memo- 
randum to you on the subject of Congres- 
sional procedures, a matter which continues 
to be of the utmost importance. 

In order to speed the flow of Congres- 
sional correspondence into and out of the 
Congressional Liaison Office, the portion of 
the memorandum under the heading “Con- 
gressional Contacts” has been rewritten. 

The attached memorandum revises and 
supersedes the memorandum of January 15. 
A copy of the revision should be distributed 
to every superviser. 

J. B. PENTZ, 
Regional Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES POSTAL SERVICE 


ALL POSTMASTERS AND SUPERVISERS OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA POSTAL SERVICE REGION 


I consider this message one of the most 
important I will communicate to you as we 
convert to the Postal Service. I ask every 
postmaster to make certain that a copy 
reaches every superviser on his staff. 

Postmasters have just received a memo- 
randum from Postmaster General Winton 
M. Blount which states that the Postal 
Service is mow removing itself from the po- 
litical process and asks the personal com- 
mitment of every postal manager to accom- 
plish that separation quickly and tactfully. 
The Postmaster General's memorandum tells 
you (1) how to deal with written, telephone 
or personal contacts by Members of Congress 
or their staffs, (2) how to introduce your new 
postal facility to the customers who will use 
it, and (3) that Congressional offices will 
no longer have advance information about 
the Postal Service’s public announcements. 

I want to be sure there is no misunder- 
standing of these procedures. 


Congressional contacts 


Direct contacts with Members of Congress, 
their staffs and Congressional Committees, 
on all matters involving the Postal Service, 
will be the exclusive responsibility of the 
Congressional Liason Office at Washington. 

1. If you receive a written inquiry from a 
Congressional office, you are not to answer 
it directly, but will prepare, within three 
work days, a candid, forthright and respon- 
sive draft reply to the inquiry and forward 
it directly to: 

Congressional Liaison Office, United States 
Postal Service, Room 3408, 12th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20260. 

At the sarne time, please send me a copy 
of the material you send to the Congressional 
Liaison Office. 

If you require advice or assistance from 
this office with the preparation of your reply, 
you may call Mr. Michael J. DeSalis at 215- 
597-9777 or Mrs. Catherine Kelly at 215- 
597-9700. 

You need not send an advance copy of the 
inquiry to me or to the Congressional Liaison 
Office before you prepare your reply. 

2. If you receive a telephone or personal 
inquiry from a Congressional source, you will 
tactfully acknowledge it with a statement 
that the information requested will be given 
directly to the caller’s Capitol Hill office by 
our Congressional Liaison Office. You will 
then prepare, within three days, a written 
summary of the telephone conversation or 
visit, including a recommended reply, and 
forward it directly to the Congressional Lial- 
son Office. Simultaneously, send a copy of 
the information to me. 

8. The materials that you prepare for the 
Congressional Liaison Office should be sent 
by direct pouch or mailed in a penalty en- 
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velope marked “air mail” where such service 
is appropriate. 

4. The Congressional Liaison Office will re- 
fer these materials to the appropriate Head- 
quarters Department for review and, if neces- 
sary, verification with the appropriate Re- 
gional officials of the information in the draft 
reply. 

5. The draft reply will be typed in final 
form by the appropriate Headquarters De- 
partment for the signature of a Congressional 
Liaison Officer. Two copies of the final letter 
will be sent to me; I will send you a copy. 

6. If circumstances require that you make 
direct contact with a Congressional office, 
please coordinate it with me in advance. 

New facilities 

Several postmasters have recently moved 
into new facilities—main offices, stations or 
branches—and have been awaiting instruc- 
tions on how to formally present the new 
building to the community. 

Formal dedication ceremonies will be re- 
placed with an informal open-house and 
tour by customers and families of postal em- 
ployees, If a ribbon-cutting ceremony is used 
to publicize the move, participation is limited 
to full-time employees of the Postal Service. 
An information kit and an allowance for 
expenses incidental to the affair will be avail- 
able. For the present, the Special Assistant 
to the Regional Director will help you with 
your plans. 

You must understand that these proce- 
dures in connection with Congressional con- 
tacts are mandatory, not optional. If you 
are still uncertain about your role in a 
given situation, call me and I will clarify it. 

J. B. PENTZ, 


Regional Director. 


THE VOLUNTARY MILITARY MAN- 
POWER PROCUREMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced, with Congressman 
STEIGER of Wisconsin and 80 other 
cosponsors, legislation that would imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 
President’s Gates Commission on an all- 
volunteer Armed Force. 

The object of the legislation is to es- 
tablish an entirely voluntary U.S. mili- 
tary force. 

I would venture to say that the bi- 
partisan group of sponsors of the measure 
represent a wide range of ideological 
differences and an equally wide range of 
individual motivations. 

Many of us view the draft as an un- 
warranted infringement on the basic 
liberty of our citizens, and are seeking a 
vehicle to accomplish its abolition. 

Others see in the Selective Service Sys- 
tem a device which permits the Execu- 
tive to ignore congressional intentions, 
and are searching for a means to rees- 
tablish in the Congress its constitutional 
responsibility to “raise and support 
armies.” 

All of us deplore the plight of the low- 
ranking enlisted man and seek to lift 
him from the throes of poverty. 

Whatever our preconceptions or orig- 
inal intentions may have been, I be- 
lieve that each of us is now convinced 
of the fundamental reasonableness and 
basic equity of this proposed legislation. 

Its main thrust is to make the military 
service attractive to the point that young 
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men will volunteer in sufficient numbers 
to meet our national defense needs, so 
that resorting to conscription would be- 
come unnecessary. 

We intend to accomplish this by pro- 
viding a substantial pay raise for first 
term military personnel, averaging about 
50 percent for enlisted men and 28 per- 
cent for officers. This proposal may seem 
overly generous until we realize that the 
present pay scale permits 50,000 serv- 
icemen to be eligible for Federal food 
stamps, and provides a gross compensa- 
tion, to recruits which is $45 a month 
below the Federal minimum wage. 

Pay, of course, is not the sole factor 
motivating a young man’s decision to 
enter the military service. Simple patri- 
otism motivates many of them. But a 
young man considering the military 
service today is forced to choose between 
performing what he sees as his patriotic 
duty, and feeding his family. The pro- 
posed legislation would eliminate the 
need for him to make that disturbing 
choice. 

Whatever our preconceptions or orig- 
inal intentions may have been, I be- 
lieve our first consideration is to 
improve the pay and living conditions of 
its first term servicemen. Our bill pro- 
vides the vehicle to do this, and it is our 
strong belief that together with its other 
provisions the legislation when fully im- 
plemented will render forced service un- 
necessary. An all-voluntary armed force 
will then become a reality. 

It can be flatly stated as a fact: No 
Member of Congress would associate 
himself with a piece of legislation if he 
felt that its enactment would endanger 
the national security of the United 
States. The legislation to move toward 
an all-voluntary armed force is no ex- 
ception. 

Mr. Speaker, one need only look at 
some of the bill’s prominent proponents 
to debunk the notion that it somehow in- 
volves a compromise in our Nation’s se- 
curity. Former Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates, former NATO Com- 
manders Alfred Gruenther and Lauris 
Norstad, Senator Barry GotpwaTer—all 
men with unquestionable commitment to 
a secure America, and with expertise to 
evaluate proposals that might affect it— 
enthusiastically support the all-volun- 
teer force. President Nixon has proposed 
a similar, but more gradual, movement 
to an all-volunteer force. 

A very important provision of the bill 
seeks to strengthen our Reserve forces. 
Our Reserve units have proven in the past 
to constitute our first line of defense in 
sudden manpower emergencies, to a far 
more dependable degree than the Selec- 
tive Service System which requires weeks, 
even months, to move significant numbers 
of men through its pipeline. To those who 
say “It will never work; men volunteer 
for military service today only because 
they know the draft will get them other- 
wise,” we say, “Let’s try it, it may work.” 

In fact, the only evidence we have is 
that it will. The lottery system of induc- 
tion gives us a means of estimating how 
many enlistees are draft-motivated. Most 
enlistees with high numbers, it is safe 
to say, would have volunteered without 
the pressure of the draft. According to 
Defense Department analyses, fully half 
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of the enlisted volunteers were “true” 
volunteers. 

We wish to remind the doubtful, too, 
that in previous periotis of national emer- 
gency there were more volunteers than 
the services could use. During World War 
II, for example, when a call for 1,500 
volunteers from Hawaii was issued by the 
War Department, within 10 days 10,000 
had volunteered. The War Department 
then boosted the quota to 3,000, but was 
forced to refuse the service of 7,000 vol- 
unteers. Those 3,000 volunteers formed 
the core of the famous 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, whom Gen. Mark Clark 
described as “the most fightingest and 
most highly decorated unit in the entire 
military history of the United States.” 
Who is to say that our young men of to- 
day are less patriotic? 

Just in case the skeptics are right, how- 
ever, we provide in our bill a simple 
mechanism to cope with an emergency. 
Upon request of the President, the Con- 
gress need simply pass a joint resolution 
te reinstate the draft. Certainly, no one 
can seriously believe that congressional 
approval would be withheld in a time of 
real emergency. 

An all-voluntary force should be pref- 
erable to what we have now, for it is most 
likely to be more efficient. Simply stated, 
volunteers do better work than men 
forced to do the same work. Conse- 
quently, an all-volunteer force could be 
much smaller in size than a mixed vol- 
unteer-and-conscript force to perform 
the same assignment. 

Ours is not a radical, or reactionary, or 
liberal or conservative proposal, Our pro- 
posal represents a serious effort toward 
strengthening America, in both a mili- 
tary and a moral sense. 

Its enactment is a realistic goal, and we 
hope to achieve it in this session of the 
92d Congress. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
a list of the cosponsors of the Voluntary 
Military Manpower Procurement Act of 


1971. 

VOLUNTARY MILITARY MANPOWER PROCURE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971, FEBRUARY 17, 1971 
LIST OF SPONSORS 

Joseph P. Addabbo, William R. Anderson, 
Mark Andrews, Bill Archer, Herman Badillo, 
Charles E. Bennett, Edward G. Biester, Jr., 
Edward P. Boland, William S. Broomfield, 
Garry Brown of Michigan, and James T. 
Broyhill of North Carolina. 

John Buchanan, Tim Lee Carter, Elford A. 
Cederberg, Shirley Chisholm, Don Clausen, 
William (Bill) Clay, James C. Cleveland, 
Silvio O. Conte, John Conyers, Jr., Philip M. 
Crane, and John H. Dent. 

Harold D. Donohue; John G. Dow, John J. 
Duncan, Don Edwards, Paul Findley, Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jr., James Fulton of Pennsylvania., 
Barry Goldwater, Jr., Edith Green of Oregon, 
Charles S. Gubser, and Gilbert Gude. 

Seymour Halpern, Lee H. Hamilton, Mi- 
chael Harrington, James F: Hastings, Ken 
Hechler of West Virginia, Margaret M. Heck- 
ler of Massachusetts, Frank Horton, Harold 
T. Johnson of California, Edward I. Koch, 
Robert L. Leggett, and Robert McClory. 

William S. Mailliard, Spark M, Matsunaga, 
Romano L. Mazzoli, Patsy T. Mink, Parren 
Mitchell, F. Bradford Morse, Charles A. 
Mosher, Morgan F. Murphy of Illinois, James 
G. O'Hara, Alvin E. O’Konski, and Walter E. 
Powell. 

Jerry L. Pettis, Albert H. Quie, Tom Rails- 
back, Ogden R. Reid, Donald W. Riegle, Jr., 
Howard W. Robison, Robert A. Roe, Benja- 
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min S. Rosenthal, John H. Rousselot, Wil- 
liam F, Ryan, and Fernand J. St Germain. 

Charles W. Sandman, Jr., Paul S. Sarbanes, 
Fred Schwengel, Keith G. Sebelius, Garner 
E. Shriver, Henry P. Smith, III of New York, 
M. G. Snyder, Robert T. Stafford, J. Wm. 


Stanton, Louis Stokes, and William A. Steiger 


of Wisconsin, 
Vernon W. Thomson of Wisconsin, Morris 


K. Udall, Guy Vander Jagt, Charles A. Vanik, 
William B. Widnall, and Gus Yatron. 


AN ANNUAL STATE OF THE 
JUDICIARY ADDRESS 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submitted a concurrent resolution to the 
House today requesting the Chief Justice 
of the United States to report annually 
to a joint session of Congress on the 
state of the Federal judiciary. 

The idea for a “state of the judiciary” 
speech is not a new one, but Congress has 
never taken action on the matter. During 
this period of inaction, the problems of 
the judicial branch of our Government 
have multiplied and intensified: clogged 
calendars, crowded courts, jury selec- 
tion, tenure of office, bail, preventive de- 
tention to name a few. If these problems 
are ever to be solved, Congress must have 
a clear statement of the problems as seen 
by participants in the process, and it 
must have comprehensive information 
as to their consequences for the system. 

It is recognized that such speeches are 
not panaceas. Neither the constitution- 
ally mandated state of the Union address, 
nor the state of the economy address, 
nor the state of the world address result 
in any immediate solutions. 

Yet, what these speeches do accom- 
plish is the setting down of some com- 
mon ground for an extensive dialog on 
the problems at hand. They establish 
such ground in the arenas of the Govern- 
ment that have the responsibility and the 
authority to act. They offer information 
as to how they structure their priorities, 
and what ends and means are deemed 
relevant. 

In his “state of the Federal judiciary” 
address before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in August 1970, Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger stated: 

I am confident that if additional costs 
arise in the process of making needed 
changes and improvements in the manage- 
ment of the judicial system, Congress will 
support the Courts. But judges must demon- 
strate the needs clearly 


I wish to concur with Chief Justice 
Burger’s analysis: Congress will support 
the courts if it has adequate knowledge 
of the problems—and I believe these 
ideas and needs should be offered di- 
rectly before the Congress so they can 
have a wide hearing. 

The Judicial Conference and the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
have recommended changes in the past, 
but these have failed to have sufficient 
impact on the Congress and on the pub- 
lic. Thus the separation of powers has 
progressed to a type of isolation of power 
on the matter of dialog between the ju- 
dicial and legislative branches. 
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The Chief Justice in a yearly state of 
the judiciary address before Congress 
could bring the prestige and the author- 
ity of his office to bear on some of the 
problems mentioned. By providing Con- 
gress with some of the information it 
requires, the long-delayed dialog be- 
tween the two branches could begin in 
earnest. 

I urge the Congress to act on the con- 
current resolution. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET ON THE 
BACKS OF OUR ELDERLY 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr, Speaker, I am graye- 
ly concerned by recent reports that the 
Nixon administration is planning to ask 
for an increase in medicare costs cou- 
pled with a cut in program benefits. 

I would like to ask Mr. Nixon how he 
can find limitless money to expand our 
wars in Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos but 
cannot find money in the budget to 
maintain the health of our senior citi- 
zens. Clearly, Mr. Nixon thinks the 
priorities of this country support balanc- 
ing the budget on the backs of our 
elderly. 

I, for one, cannot understand Mr. 
Nixon’s reasoning—and I surely cannot 
agree with it. I contend that we do not 
owe our elderly less than they are now 
receiving but that we owe them more. 
Most of the 20 million citizens now par- 
ticipating in medicare have poured a 
lifetime of work into building the stand- 
ard of living so many of us enjoy today. 
Yet once they enter well-earned retire- 
ment, many of them find their incomes— 
despite social security or other income 
sources—drop by one-half to two-thirds. 

One in every five poor persons in the 
United States today is elderly. One- 
fourth of all elderly live in households 
which are below the poverty line. Some- 
how, Mr. Speaker, this does not seem a 
fitting thank you for what these citizens 
have contributed. Yet the President 
wants to squeeze these people’s meager 
budgets even more. I cannot favor such 
a move. 

Costs have already risen sharply under 
medicare. For instance, when the pro- 
gram was begun in 1966, premiums for 
the supplementary voluntary doctors’ 
insurance was $3 a month—now they are 
$5.30 a month and due to go up to $5.60 
a month in July. About 19 million elderly 
persons participate in this program. At 
the present a person receiving benefits 
under it must not only pay the $5.30 
monthly but must also pay the first $60 
of expenses—and it is strongly suspected 
that the administration is going to ask to 
raise this figure. 

I could not support increasing costs 
while decreasing benefits. For years I 
have fought to help our elderly by ex- 
panding coverage under medicare. This 
is a relatively new medical program and 
as such there are many “bugs” in it 
which must be worked out. Many needs 
which are now unmet must be provided 
for. Some of us are trying to correct 
deficiencies that exist by providing bet- 
ter coverage. 
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One of the most critical shortcomings 
of this medicare program has been the 
lack of coverage for outpatient drug ex- 
pense. At the present time, almost 80 
percent of the drugs our medicare elder- 
ly use must be paid for out of their 
pockets—even though the drug may have 
been prescribed by a doctor as part of 
medicare treatment. We all know how 
expensive drugs are; for people living 
on fixed incomes in the midst of rampant 
inflation, the costs of drugs is felt even 
more deeply. 

To meet this need, I have cosponsored 
a Measure which would provide compre- 
hensive outpatient prescription drug cov- 
erage under medicare. Financed under 
the payroll tax section of medicare with 
a minimum copayment by the purchaser 
for each prescription, the bill would cover 
prescription drugs and certain nonpre- 
scription drugs of special life-sustaining 
value. This bill is designed to assure that 
every medicare recipient benefits, with- 
out having to pay monthly premiums or 
keep records or file claims. 

Furthermore, I proposed a bill which 
would remove the present limit on the 
number of days which benefits might be 
paid to an individual receiving posthos- 
pital extended care services. The present 
limit of 100 days is not sufficient, in many 
cases, to cover the treatment needed; and 
the extra expense of extended treatment 
can wipe out the savings an elderly per- 
son or couple may have been able to set 
aside. 

I have also introduced legislation 
which would eliminate, in certain cases, 
the requirement that an insured indi- 
vidual must first be admitted to a hos- 
pital in order to qualify for extended care 
services. Furthermore, I have attempted 
to win passage of a measure which would 
include dental care, eye care, dentures, 
eyeglasses and hearing aids under medi- 
care; this has long been recognized as a 
major shortcoming of medicare. Addi- 
tionally, I have sponsored a bill to cover 
the transportation costs of an individual 
eligible for home health services of the 
type which may be provided away from 
his home, to and from the place where 
such services are provided. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, all of these 
measures have been introduced to meet 
specific failings in the current medicare 
program. All of them are vitally needed 
to make this program—which now covers 
only about 50 percent of the medical 
costs of participants—more comprehen- 
sive and beneficial to America’s senior 
citizens who not only need but deserve 
such treatment. I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will look with increasing favor on 
the passage of such measures and will 
reject President Nixon’s attempt to 
shortchange the elderly in America. 


STUDY OF ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
AND NEEDS—PART II 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 24 and on October 8, I inserted 
in the Recorp preliminary findings of a 
portion of the Study of Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Programs and 
Needs which was conducted recently by 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Those reports dealt primarily with the 
operation of the programs instituted un- 
der the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act and the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. My colleagues who have had 
an opportunity to examine the results 
will recall that the more than 8,000 re- 
sponding school superintendents ex- 
pressed strong and virtually unanimous 
support and enthusiasm for existing 
Federal elementary and secondary school 
programs. 

Today I will report on the results of 
those questions in the survey which in- 
quired about the problems and needs 
of school districts in connection with 
federally aided programs. As before, the 
results are reported in terms of 5 enroll- 
ment categories, representing altogether 
an estimated 25,760,000 schoolchildren. 
The breakdown of the total by enroll- 
ment category is as follows: 

Enrollment category 1: under 1,000 
pupils; 3,132 respondents times average 
of 500 per district, equals 1,566,000 pupils. 

Enrollment category 2: 1,000 to 4,999 
pupils; 3,099 respondents times 1,000 
equals 3,099,000 pupils. 

Enrollment category 3: 5,000 to 34,999 
pupils; 1,141 respondents times 10,000 
equals 11,410,000 pupils. 

Enrollment category 4: 35,000 to 99,999 
pupils; 77 respondents times 60,000 
equals 4,620,000 pupils. 

Enrollment category 5: over 100,000 pu- 
pils; Actual count: 5,065,060 pupils. 

Total estimated enrollment represent- 
ed by respondents: 25,760,060. 

The first question asked: 

If any of the following represented a serious 
problem during the 1969-70 school year, 
please indicate the severity of the problem 
by ranking from 1 to 3 those that were the 
most difficult for your district: 

A. Inadequate Federal funding; 

B. Late Federal funding; 

C. Restrictions on the use of Federal funds; 

D. Complexities in securing approvals; 

E. No serious problems; 

F. Other.” 


In the largest category of schools, 
those with over 100,000 students enrolled 
and altogether representing over 5 mil- 
lion children, two-thirds of the respond- 
ing superintendents cited “inadequate 
funding” as the most serious problem. 
This was also the most frequently chosen 
response in the two categories of dis- 
tricts enrolling 1,000 to 5,000 students 
and representing over 6 million school- 
children. 

In the two categories of school districts 
enrolling 5,000 to 100,000 pupils, repre- 
senting approximately 15 million school- 
children, “late Federal funding” was 
most frequently listed as the number one 
problem. 

“Late Federal funding” was the most 
frequently chosen response as the second 
most serious problem by all respondents 
in districts enrolling over one thousand 
pupils, collectively representing over 23 
million children. 

In each enrollment category, the most 
frequently cited problem as third most 
serious was “restrictions on the use of 
Federal funds.” 

The great majority of the responding 
superintendents listed “inadequate Fed- 
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eral funding” or “late Federal funding” 
as their first or second most serious prob- 
lem, and the comments we received on 
this question confirm the statistical find- 
ings. The figure following the city and 
State represents the enrollment of the 
district. 

Mercer Island, Wash.—5,612: 

Lack of Federal funding curtailed inno- 
vative thinking and programs. New, imagina- 
tive programs are impossible to implement 
without the aid of Federal funds and create 
& poor psychological climate for teachers who 
may have excellent ideas but find no means 
of putting them into practice. 


Newark Valley, N.Y.—1,950: 

Late funding and unrealistic timetable for 
spending are almost as much of a problem 
as insufficient funds. More certainty would 
surely result in better planning. 


Paola, Kans.—1,695: 

Good programs are the results of good 
planning, It is impossible to plan without 
knowledge of funds. We did not know until 
about April 1970 the amount we were to re- 
ceive for 1969—70. 


San Bernardino, Calif —37,097: 

Inadequate funding levels are of para- 
mount concern. However, the lateness of 
notification of funding and variation in fund- 
ing levels from one fiscal year to the next 
make effective program planning difficult. 


Lakehurst, N.J.—766: 


Late funding—leads to hasty planning 
which is not as productive as it should be. 


Dearborn, Mich.—21,451: 

Although (b) [late Federal funding] is 
listed as the number 1 problem, (a) [inade- 
quate Federal funding] is a close second, The 
lateness in Federal funding causes crash pro- 
grams instead of well-planned programs. 


Franklin, W. Va.—1,598: 

Knowing how much you are going to get 
and when is the greatest problem. Give us 
a sum of money for a year in advance to 
eliminate funding risks. 


Mancos, Colo.—428: 
A. Staffing the project was a problem at the 


late date. B. Inadequate funds limited the 
program to a few students. 


Farmingdale, N.J.—190: 

Notification of amounts of money district 
was eligible to apply for not received in suf- 
ficient time, Approvals not secured in enough 
time to assure Title I personnel of definite 
positions. Personnel had to be hired pending 
approval of programs. 


Auburn, Ind.—4,332: 


Our funds were not available until Novem- 
ber, two months after school started. Pund- 
ing should be done in the spring prior to 
the school year in question. Such procedures 
would allow ample time to employ staff and 


plan for the program. 


Jackson, N.J.—5,300: 


Year round program cannot be run to ac- 
commodate all eligible children due to lack 
of funding. 


Palisades Park, N.J.—1,900: 

Inadequate funds cause scheduling prob- 
lems and insufficient services. 

Buhler, Kans.—1,870: 


Difficult to maintain good program for reg- 
ular students when funds are cut back by 
Title I after starting an approved program. 
If it was worth starting it is worth continu- 
ing! 


A second question asked: 
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Which of the following areas in your 
school district is in need of expanded pro- 
grams and services? Please list according to 
priority. 

A. Compensatory education; 

B. Secondary vocational education; 

C. Postsecondary vocational education; 

D. Preschool education; 

E. Special education; 

F. Inservice education for teachers; 

G, Library and textbooks; 

H. Equipment; 

I. Facilities; 

J. Other. 


The most common choices for the No. 
1 priority were: secondary vocational 
education—cited by about a quarter of 
the respondents from districts enrolling 
fewer than 5,000 pupils, and compensa- 
tory education, which was chosen by 
37 percent of the respondents from dis- 
tricts of over 35,000 enrollment. Another 
response which was frequently chosen as 
the No. 1 need was preschool educa- 
tion. Ten percent of those in the under 
1,000 enrollment category, 20.8 percent 
in the 5,000 to 34,999 group, and 30.7 
percent in the over 100,000 category 
identified preschool education as the 
program most in need of expansion. 

Similar patterns hold as well for the 
responses listed as second priority. Com- 
pensatory education was chosen by one- 
fifth of the respondents from districts 
enrolling 35,000 to 99,999; and one-sixth 
of those from the over 100,000 group. 
Preschool education was chosen as sec- 
ond priority by a significant percentage 
in each enrollment category. In the dis- 
tricts enrolling 35,000 to 99,999, 36.6 per- 
cent of the respondents made this re- 


sponse, as did a quarter of those from the 
over 100,000 group. 

When the percentages listing each pos- 
sible response as first, second, or third 
priority are combined, a composite pic- 
ture of the central concerns of the re- 


sponding superintendents emerges. 
Again, compensatory education is seen 
to be of paramount importance particu- 
larly for the larger school districts. Thus, 
71.5 percent of the respondents from 
the largest school districts—those of over 
100,000 enrollment—chose it as first, sec- 
ond, or third priority. For all categories 
of responding districts, preschool educa- 
tion was of central importance. Over 70 
percent of the respondents from districts 
enrolling at least 35,000 listed this as 
first, second, or third in importance. In 
the lower enrollment categories, expan- 
sion of secondary vocational education 
was listed as one of the three top priori- 
ties by close to half of the respondents. 
Inservice education for teachers was 
listed by over a third of all respondents 
as being of high priority as well. The 
charts showing this information appear 
at the end of today’s report. 

Comments received on this question, 
while revealing the wide diversity of 
needs felt by local school systems, clearly 
document the necessity for continued 
and increased Federal support. 

Palisades Park, N.J.—1900: 

Our experiences with pre-school programs 
has shown very definite, positive results. The 
children are more prepared when they enter 


the regular program and we know more 
about them and their problems. 
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Picher, Okla.—750: 

Over a period of years a school falls behind 
due to economic problems. It takes longer 
for low tax based schools and with a high per- 
cent of disadvantaged children to catch up. 


Jasper, Fla.—2,465: 

There is a definite need in our school 
system to develop respect for vocational train- 
ing from K1-12. There needs to exist @ mu- 
tual respect and supplementary force between 
the representatives of the academic and voca- 
tional fields; neither is wholly successful 
without the other since both are essential in 
the education of all children. 


Superior, Ariz.—1,060: 

Our low evaluation has made growth near 
impossible. The valuation has been dropping 
markedly until very recently—now more sta- 
ble, but about lowest in county in spite of 
fewness of low economic citizens. Need kin- 
dergarten to cut down on failures and drop- 
outs and need vocational in high school, par- 
ticularly for boys. None now. 


Osceola, Wis.—1,156: 

A lack of funds and facilities prevents this 
school district from providing educational 
opportunities for the mentally retarded (ed- 
ucable) of high school age. 


Henrietta, N.Y.—10,200: 

It is obvious that by providing improved 
and updated education for teachers result 
in better education for children. The NSF 
Institutes have proven this. 


Pratt, Kans.—1,795: 

I listed other as number one because learn- 
ing difficulties need to be identified early and 
classrooms need to be set up to include 
specialists in learning difficulties to work 
with staff in correcting these problems so 
that children may progress at their own rate. 
I think that Continuous education by levels 
or phases that will let children work at their 
own rate will assist the first priority. 


Dekalb, Miss.—2,500: 

If adequate facilities are made available 
we can provide education that fits the needs 
of the children. 


Van Homesville, N.Y.—355: 

Compensatory education is a must. We 
must secure and develop a skilled diagnos- 
tician, fund the position, evaluate carefully 
our failures, and prescribe correction to be 
carried out by assistants and regular class- 
room staff under diagnosticians’ supervision. 


Falls Village, Conn.—2,748: 

Students from this district attend a State 
Vocational School for technical education. 
There is a need for work-study programs, 
evening training and educational programs 
for dropouts, out of school youth, and up- 
dating skills for youth working at a trade. 


Sunman, Ind.—2,353: 

Sec. Vocational Ed in our new district area 
school is wonderful] but it is about to fail be- 
cause of inadequate financing at the State 
level and Federal level. 


Kennebunk, Maine—2,200: 

We badly need a building program that we 
are trying hard to get. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—2,689: 

More than anything else, classrooms and 
funds for kindergarten and pre-school are 
needed. 

Marcellus, N.Y.—2,725: 

The problem lies in the fact that we do not 
have large numbers of children of similar age 


with similar problems. Therefore to meet 
the needs of the students in our district who 
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require a compensatory instructional pro- 
gram of some kind calls for a program that is 
diverse in nature and age levels. 


Superior, Ariz.—1,060: 

We could develop this to be of more use 
to those entering school and pre-school if 
we had more space, but we have to use our 
auditorium for special education classes, the 
stage for part of this, a basement store-room 
for our reading special teacher who helps di- 
rect this and one boiler room for our physical 
education change room, 


A related question about operational 
difficulties asked: 

If your program is hampered by opera- 
tional deficiencies, please respond to the 
following by ranking from 1 to 3 the follow- 
ing problems according to their severity in 
your district: 

A. Inadequate funds for regular programs; 

B. Inadequate facilities and materials; 

C. Unavailability of qualified professional 
personnel; 

D. Need for greater parental support of 
program; 

E. Need for technical assistance; 

F. No operational deficiencies; 

G. Other. 


Without exception, the most frequent- 
ly chosen response as the most severe 
problem in each enrollment category was 
“Inadequate funds for regular pro- 
grams.” Over 88 percent of the respond- 
ing superintendents in the group of 
schools enrolling over 100,000 chose this 
response. The percentage of those an- 
swering “no operational deficiencies” de- 
clined considerably in the upper two 
categories of enrollment, to 15 percent 
of those in the districts enrolling be- 
tween 35,000 and 99,999; and 5.9 per- 
cent of those in the districts of over 
100,000. 

In each enrollment category, the most 
frequently chosen response as the sec- 
ond most pressing problem was “inade- 
quate facilities and materials.” Three- 
quarters of the respondents in the largest 
enrollment group—those school systems 
enrolling over 100,000 pupils—so re- 
sponded. 

The response most frequently cited as 
the third most serious problem was the 
“unavailability of qualified professional 
personnel.” Thus, 50 percent of the re- 
spondents identified this as their third 
most serious problem. 

The last question in this series asked 
school superintendents how they feel 
schools may best be served in the future 
with regard to Federal education pro- 
grams. The results here as well confirm 
the findings of the rest of the survey— 
that programed Federal aid is of prime 
necessity to school districts of all sorts: 

What do you feel should be the next 
step in Federal assistance to education? 
Please list in order of your preference from 
1 to 8: 

A. Federal aid for teacher salaries; 

B. Federal aid for construction; 

C. Pull funding for existing Federal pro- 
grams; 

D. General Federal aid in addition to exist- 
ing programs; 

E. General Federal aid in lieu of existing 
programs; 

F. Revenue sharing; 

G. Federal aid for comprehensive pre- 


school programs; 
H. No further Federal assistance. 


The response not frequently identified 
as first priority in districts enrolling over 
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35,000 pupils, a group representing near- 
ly 10 million schoolchildren, was “full 
funding for Federal programs.” Re- 
sponding superintendents from the en- 
rollment category of between 5,000 and 
34,999 pupils, selected “Federal aid for 
construction” and “Full funding for 
existing Federal programs” responses 
with equal frequency. 

The responses chosen most frequent- 
ly as second priority in all school dis- 
tricts of up to 100,000 enrollment was 
“General Federal aid in addition to exist- 
ing programs.” The respondents from 
schools with over 100,000 enrollment 
ranked “Federal aid for comprehensive 
pre-school programs” with greatest fre- 
quency as second priority. 

Respondents from the smallest en- 
roliment categories, those districts en- 
rolling fewer than 5,000 pupils, and from 
the largest school districts, those of over 
100,000 pupils, picked most often as third 
priority Federal aid in addition to exist- 
ing programs.” 

The response most commonly identi- 
fied as third priority by respondents in 
the enrollment category of 5,000 to 34,- 
999 was “Federal aid for school con- 
struction.” Respondents from enroll- 
ment schools with 35,000 to 100,000 chose 
“full funding for existing Federal pro- 
grams” and “Federal aid for comprehen- 
sive preschool programs” as third prior- 
ity with equal frequency. 

Taking into account the wide selec- 
tion of possible alternatives suggested in 
the question, it was expected that there 
would be great diversity in responses. 
However, in every enrollment category 
a majority of the superintendents listed 
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both “Full funding for existing pro- 
grams” and General Federal aid in addi- 
tion to existing programs in their first, 
second, or third preference as to the next 
step in Federal aid to education. Such 
unanimity occurred in only two other in- 
stances. A majority of the superintend- 
ents in the enrollment category 5,000 to 
34,999 recommended as either the first, 
second, or third step “Federal aid for con- 
struction”; and in the largest enrollment 
category—over 100,000—a majority of 
the respondents recommended “Federal 
aid for comprehensive preschool pro- 
grams” as a next step. 

The comments on this question pro- 
vide further guidance as to what fur- 
ther steps should be taken. 

Berne, Ind.—1870: 

Inadequate facilities are due to increased 
enrollments, consolidation of school districts, 
and antiquated buildings. ... They do hamper 
in the operation of Federal as well as local 
programs. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—6700: 

Most important will be a Federa] commit- 
ment of funding which will be a dependable 
funding source. It is very difficult to make a 
local commitment of staffing and resources 
when the Federal program remains so 
chancy. 


Dearborn, Mich.—21,451: 

We have learned, especially with mid-East- 
ern ethnic groups, we must reach the chil- 
dren very early. Pre-natal programs should 
be considered seriously especially in the area 
of first generation Americans. 


Princeton, W. Va.—14,583: 


In West Virginia, cost of the materials and 
equipment used in the schools have been 
purchased with NDEA III and ESEA II funds. 
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Also, Vocational Education money is almost 
totally responsible for the vocational pro- 
gram which has developed in the last five 
or six years. 


New Rochelle, N.Y.—18,000: 

Our school district has reached the limit 
of its taxing power and, because of increas- 
ing salaries, has been forced to go on an 
austerity budget. Funding for regular school 
programs must be shifted from local respon- 
sibility to the state and federal government. 


Denver, Colo.—13,200: 

By far our greatest need is school build- 
ings, 1 Sr. High School and a Sr. H.S. Voca- 
tional building. 


Hutchinson, Kans.—8,428: 


Federal aid to education is urgently needed 
in less densely populated areas as well as 
the ghetto areas of cities. 


Picher, Okla.—750: 

Education is our front line defense for 
the perpetuation of the American way of 
life. People here do not tear down facilities 
but wish more opportunity to build and use. 


Marcellus, N.Y.—2,725: 


Public education is the most important 
bulwark to the democratic system. With the 
tremendous increase in knowledge in the 
area of the behavioral sciences coupled with 
the advances in the technology of communi- 
cations, it becomes possible for the schools 
to help students to reach performance levels 
never before dreamed of. 


Los Angeles, Calif —692,930: 


The schools of this country need massive 
funding in order to succeed. We need a na- 
tionwide commitment and goal, such as the 
recent ten year program to reach the moon. 
We need to draw upon all our national re- 
sources to solve our educational ills or else 
we shall have difficult years ahead. 


PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY ENROLLMENT CATEGORY—"‘IF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING REPRESENT A SERIOUS PROBLEM DURING THE 1969-70 SCHOOL YEAR, PLEASE INDICATE THE SEVERITY 
OF THE PROBLEM BY RANKING FROM 1 TO 3 THOSE THAT WERE THE MOST DIFFICULT FOR YOUR DISTRICT" 


Enrollment category 


Ist priority: 
A) Inadequate Federal funding 
Late Federal fundi 
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Complexities | in securing approvals.. 
no serious problems. 
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nadequate Federal funding 
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PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY ENROLLMENT CATEGORY—“‘IF YOUR PROGRAM IS HAMPERED BY OPERATIONAL DEFICIENCIES, PLEASE RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING BY RANKING FROM 
1 TO 3 THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS ACCORDING TO THEIR SEVERITY IN YOUR DISTRICT” 


Enrollment category 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Enrollment category 


2d priority: 
A) Inadequate funds for regular programs. 
B) Inadequate facilities and materials 
Unavailab ility of qualified professional perso 
Need for greater parental support of program. 
Need for technical assistance 
No operational deficiencies... 


3d priority: 
A) Inadequate funds for regular programs. 
B) Inadequate facilities and materials 
4 Unavailability of qualified professional personnel. 
D) Need for greater parental support of program 
E) Need for technical assistance_ 
F) No operational deficiencies... 
(G) Other 
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PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY ENROLLMENT CATEGORY—*"WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING AREAS IN YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT IS IN NEED OF 
EXPANDED PROGRAMS AND SERVICES? PLEASE LIST ACCORDING TO PRIORITY” 


Enrollment category 


Special education 
Inservice education for teachers. 

G) Library and textbooks. 

H) Equipment_......... 

1) Facilities 

J) 0 2 

Percent ranking each response as 2d priority: 

a Compensatory education... 

B) Secondary vocational education 

C) Postsecondary vocational educa 

D) Preschool education 

E} Special education 

F) Inservice education for teachers 

G) Library and textbooks 

H) Equipment 

1) Facilities... 

Q) Other eee 

Percent ranking each response as 3d priority: 

A) Compensatory education 

B} Secondary vocational education__ 

C) Postsecondary vocational educatio: 
Preschool education 

E) Special education__.....__._.. 

8 Inservice education for teachers. 
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Percent 
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H) Equipment.......---.- 


Facilities. 
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Other. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hatey, for 20 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hecuter of West Virginia, for 
15 minutes today, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. BAKER), to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter: 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
February 18. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 45 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Scumirz, for 15 minutes, today; 
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to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
BAKER), for 20 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MartsunacaA (at the request of 
Mr. Roncatio), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. BERGLAND), to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: 

Mr. Parman, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rarick, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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Mr. Mappen and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baker) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SHOUP. 

Mr. Kemp in four instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. SPRINGER in two instances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. CoNABLE in two instances. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr, RAILSBACK, 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

Mr. MIcHEL. 

Mr. ZWACH. 
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. BAKER. 
. Bos Witson in four instances. 
. HUNT. 
. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
. REID of New York. 
. MILLER of Ohio in two instances. 
. SMITH of California. 
. CARTER. 
. Bray in three instances. 
. SANDMAN in two instances. 
. ASHBROOK in three instances. 
. Epwarps of Alabama. 
. BROTZMAN. 
. THONE. 
. Scumairz in three instances. 
. SCHWENGEL in three instances. 
. CoLLINS of Texas in five instances. 
. WHALEN. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BERGLAND) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 


Mr. Green of Pennsylvania in four 
instances, 

Mr. Drinan in two instances. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. Wittram D. Ford in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Baniko in three instances. 

Mr. Gramo in 10 instances. 

Mr. Warn in five instances. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 

Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. COTTER. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. Hanna in five instances, 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

Mr. Carney. 

Mr. DANIELSON. 

Mr. ScHEvER in two instances. 

Mr. ULLMAN in two instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. VANK in two instances. 

Mr. Brycuam in two instances, 

Mr. Stokes in two instances. 

Mr. Howarp in two instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. Monacan in six instances. 

Mr. Obey in eight instances. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Motioznan in three instances, 

Mr. RANGEL, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Leccetr in two instances. 

Mr. FAscett in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roncatio) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Kocu. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN in two instances. 

Mr. Botanp in three instances. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. 

Mr. Roncatro in two instances. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A Joint Resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 


er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 31. Joint Resolution extending 
the date for transmission to the Congress of 
the Report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 22, 1971, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


294. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report that the 
appropriation to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for “Food Stamp Program,” Food and 
Nutrition Service for fiscal year 1971 has been 
apportioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriations, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 665; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

295. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Pembina Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
dockets Nos. 18-A, 113, and 191, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

296. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of December 31, 1970, pursuant 
to section 5(e) of the Communications Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

297. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend Public Law 91-514; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

298. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on applying a uniform policy with 
respect to rental charges for credit unions; 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ADDABBO: 

H.R.: 4503. A bill; National Public Employee 
Relations Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. BELL (for himself and Mr. 
HAWKINS): 

H.R. 4504. A bill to establish a Criminal 
Justice Reform Administration in order to 
provide assistance to encourage States and 
localities to undertake comprehensive crim- 
inal justice reform in order to strengthen 
police protection, improve the prosecution of 
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offenders, expedite overcrowded court crim- 
inal calendars, and strengthen correctional 
systems, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 4505. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate 
steps to prevent narcotic drugs, produced or 
processed, in whole or in part, in such coun- 
try from entering the United States unlaw- 
fully, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 4506. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing-rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4507. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 4508. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax for a portion of amounts 
paid for certain educational expenses in- 
curred at an institution of higher learning 
or vocational training; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 4509. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 to provide that daylight 
saving time shall begin on Memorial Day and 
end on Labor Day of each year; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 4510, A bill to amend section 48 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 76) to in- 
crease the maximum compensation allowable 
to receivers and trustees; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 4511. A bill to prohibit the use of in- 
terstate facilities, including the mails, for 
the transportation if salacious advertising; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4512. A bill to prohibit the use of in- 
terstate facilities, including the mails, for 
the transportation of certain materials to 
minors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4513. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4514. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that cer- 
tain tuition payments be treated as chari- 
table contributions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

H.R. 4515. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a full exemp- 
tion (through credit or refund) from the em- 
ployees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and an equivalent re- 
duction in the self-employment tax, in the 
case of individuals who have attained age 
65; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 4516. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a full ex- 
emption (through credit or refund) from 
the employees’ tax under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act, and an equivalent 
reduction in the self-employment tax, in the 
case of individuals who have attained age 
65; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CORMAN: 
H.R. 4517, A bill to amend the National 
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Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
for class actions in the U.S. district courts 
against persons responsible for creating cer- 
tain environmental hazards; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4518. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to prevent or 
minimize injury to fish and wildlife from 
the use of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and pesticides, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 4519. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insur- 
ance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 4520. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to fix at $5 the 
monthly premium which an individual is 
required to pay for coverage under the sup- 
plementary medical insurance program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 4521. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 15-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, with a $100 minimum primary benefit 
and subsequent benefit increases based on 
the cost of living, and to raise to $2,500 a year 
the amount of outside earnings a beneficiary 
may have without loss of benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORN (by request): 

H.R. 4522. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, by providing a 
5-year presumptive period of service connec- 
tion for malignant tumors (cancer) which 
develop within 5 years from the date of 
separation from active service; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4523. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that veterans 
with disability rated less than 50 percent 
shall receive additional compensation for 
dependents; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4524. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to enable certain permanently 
and totally disabled veterans to receive the 
full rate of disability compensation payable 
for service-connected disabilities, and also 
& proportionate amount of disability pen- 
sion under a specified formula; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4525. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, by providing a 
5-year presumptive period of service con- 
nection for a chronic disease becoming mani- 
fest to a degree of 10 percent or more within 
5 years from the date of separation from 
service of certain prisoners of war; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 4526. A bill to provide for the payment 
of aid and attendance benefits to certain to- 
tally disabled veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4527. A bill to amend section 415 of 
title 38, United States Code, to standardize 
the computation of income of dependent par- 
ents; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4528. A bill to amend section 410(a) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for the payment of dependency and indem- 
nity compensation to certain survivors of 
deceased veterans who were rated 100 per- 
cent disabled by reason of service-connected 
disabilities for 20 or more years; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4529. A bill to amend chapter 11 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide full 
wartime benefits for extrahazardous duty; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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H.R. 4530. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, by providing a 
2-year presumptive period of service connec- 
tion for the psychosis which develop within 
2 years from the date of separation from 
active service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4531. A bill to liberalize the criteria 
governing the grant of assistance toward the 
purchase of specially equipped automobiles 
for certain veterans disabled as the result of 
service during the Vietnam era; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4532. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that certain 
veterans who were prisoners of war shall be 
deemed to have a service-connected disabil- 
ity of 50 percent; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4533. A bill to amend section 314(K) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
a statutory payment of $47 per month to a 
veteran who has lost the use of a lung or 
kidney as the result of a service-connected 
disability; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4534. A bill to amend section 1901 (a) 
of title 38, United States Code, to make cer- 
tain veterans of World War I eligible for the 
automobile assistance allowance provided for 
certain veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4535. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the statutory rates 
for anatomical loss or loss of use; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R, 4536. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of an aid and attendance allowance to 
certain seriously disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4537. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the 
period of presumption of service connection 
for certain cases of multiple sclerosis from 7 
to 10 years; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 4538. A bill; the Vietnam Disengage- 
ment Act of 1971; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 4539. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 4540. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to provide that full credit 
be given for all active military services by 
retired Armed Forces members for determin- 
ing retention and annual leave in the civil 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. BROYHILL of 
North Carolina, Mr, CLEVELAND, Mr, 
CONABLE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, Mr. Latra, Mr. MICH- 
EL, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SLACK, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, and Mr. TAL- 
COTT) : 

H.R. 4541. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Bureau of Consumer 
Protection in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective protection and 
representation of the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 4542. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the pro- 
visions relating. to taxes on wagering to 
insure the constitutional rights of taxpayers, 
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to facilitate the collection of such taxes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 4543. A bill to amend the Department 
of Defense Overseas Teachers Pay and Per- 
sonnel Practices Act with respect to the 
giving of credit to new teachers for prior 
experience; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4544, A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act, to regulate the mailing of 
certain drugs and other controlled substances 
covered by title II of the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FREY (for himself, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. FAsSCELL, Mr. HALEY, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, and Mr. BENNETT): 

H.R. 4545. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain 
lands in Brevard County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4546. A bill to retain November 11 as 
Veterans Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4547. A bill to retain May 30 as Mem- 
orial Day and November 11 as Veterans Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 4548. A bill to provide for a co- 
ordinated national boating safety program; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R, 4549. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 4550. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to include 
chiropractors’ services among the benefits 
provided by the insurance program estab- 
lished by part B of such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 4551. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to entitle veterans 
of World War I and their widows and chil- 
dren to pension on the same basis as veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War and their 
widows and children, respectively; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4552. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

E.R. 4553. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R, 4554. A bill to amend section 111(a) 
of title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the rate of reimbursement of travel author- 
ized Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARSHA (for himself, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. MIZELL, and Mr. Carter) : 

HER. 4555. A bill to authorize funds to 
carry out the purposes of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
(for himself, Mr. Rous, Mr. SAND- 
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MAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr, SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Vanper Jact, Mr. VANIK, Mr. 
WiiiraMs, and Mr. MIKvVA) : 

H.R. 4556. A bill to provide for the control 
of surface and underground coal mining op- 
erations which adversely affect the quality 
of our environment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia (for 
himself, Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr, HALPERN, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
Lona of Maryland, Mrs. MINĘ, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
PIKE, and Mr. Ret of New York): 

H.R. 4557. A bill to provide for the control 
of surface and underground coal mining 
operations which adversely affect the quality 
of our environment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R, 4558. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in southern New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California (for 
himself and Mr, BoB WILSON) : 

H.R. 4559. A bill to preserve and stabilize 
the domestic gold mining industry and to 
increase the domestic production of gold to 
meet the needs of national defense; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 4560. A bill to provide for the equal- 
ization of the retired pay of members of the 
uniformed services of equal grade and years 
of services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee: 

H.R. 4561. A bill to provide for small-farm 
participation in the feed grain program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4562. A bill to preserve feed grain his- 
tory on farms with feed grain bases; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4563. A bill to amend section 123(3) 
of title 28 of United States Code, so as to 
transfer Obion County and Lake County from 
the eastern to the western division of the 
western district of Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 4564. A bill to provide relief in patent 
and trademark cases affected by the emer- 
gency situation in the U.S. Postal Service 
which began on March 18, 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEE (for himself and Mr. 
CLARE): 


H.R. 4565. A bill to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 4566. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Plymouth Rock National 
Memorial, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

E.R. 4567. A bill to create the Cape Cod 
National Marine Sanctuary; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4568. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the most feasible and 
desirable means of establishing certain por- 
tions of the tidelands, Outer Continental 
Shelf, seaward areas, and Great Lakes of the 
United States as marine sanctuaries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEMP: 
H.R. 4569. A bill to establish a national 
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land-use policy; to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make grants to encourage 
and assist the States to prepare and imple- 
ment land-use programs for the protection of 
areas of critical environmental concern and 
the control and direction of growth and de- 
velopment of more than local significance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4570. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to require the 
Secretary of Transportation to include a 
route from New York City to Chicago, 1l., 
via Buffalo, N.Y.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

E.R. 4571, A bill to establish a transporta- 
tion trust fund, to encourage urban mass 
transportation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. ABOU- 
REZK, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. ASHLEY, 
Mr. BELL, Mr. Bracci, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. Cor- 
MAN, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Wurm D. Forp, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mrs, Grasso) : 

H.R. 4572. A bill to provide for the abate- 
ment of air pollution by the control of emis- 
sions from motor vehicles; preconstruction 
certification of stationary sources; more 
stringent State standards covering vehicu- 
lar emissions, fuel additives, and aircraft 
fuels; emergency injunctive powers; and 
public disclosure of pollutants; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr, Hat- 
PERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
HUNGATE, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Miva, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Rees, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. STOKES, 
and Mr. WOLFF): 

H.R. 4578. A bill to provide for the abate- 
ment of air pollution by the control of emis- 
sions from motor vehicles; preconstruction 
certification of stationary sources; more 
stringent State standards covering vehicular 
emissions, fuel additives, and aircraft fuels; 
emergency injunctive powers; and public dis- 
closure of pollutants; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 4574. A bill; Vietnam Disengagement 
Act of 1971; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 4575. A bill to provide for small farm 
participation in the feed grain program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4576. A bill to insure pay equalization 
for ASC county commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 4577. A bill to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of cargo by barges specifically de- 
signed for carriage aboard a vessel; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

H.R. 4578. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a contiguous fishery zone 
beyond the territorial sea of the United 
States,” approved October 14, 1966, to require 
that the method of straight baselines shall 
be employed for the purpose of determining 
the boundaries of such fishery zone, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4579. A bill to require a radiotele- 
phone on certain vessels while navigating 
upon specified waters of the United States; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 4580. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make loans to as- 
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sociations of fishing vessel owners and oper- 
ators organized to provide insurance against 
the damage or loss of fishing vessels or the 
injury or death of fishing crews, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4581. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 4582. A bill making appropriations 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1972 to carry out the provisions of the 
National Sea Grant College and Program Act 
of 1966; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 4583. A bill to amend section 403(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to require 
reduced-rate transportation for certain dis- 
abled veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4584. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the 
United States or into international waters 
of any military or waste material without a 
certification by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration approving such 
discharge; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 4585. A bill to encourage States to 
establish motor vehicle disposal programs 
and to provide for federally guaranteed loans 
and tax incentives for the acquisition of 
automobile scrap processing equipment; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

H.R. 4586. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish corn feed grain 
bases for certain growers whose sugar beets 
were formerly processed at Hardin, Mont.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4587. A bill to grant all minerals, 
including coal, oil and gas, on certain lands 
on the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, 
Mont., to certain Indians and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALFE: 

H.R. 4588. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Fed- 
eral Government effective protection and 
representation of the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mrs. 
Anzuc, Mr. BaDILLo, and Mr. FRAS- 
ER): 

H.R. 4589. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 4590. A bill relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and oxide, 
calcined bauxite, and bauxite ore; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr, BADILLO, 
Mr. BeEcIcH, Mr. BURTON, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Dow, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
MatsunaGa, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. REES, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, and 
Mr. YATES) : 

H.R. 4591. A bill to amend the Military 
Procurement Act of 1970 to prohibit the 
future transportation, deployment, storage, 
or disposal, of chemical and biological war- 
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fare munitions outside of the United States; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 4592. A bill to prohibit the dis- 
semination through interstate commerce or 
the mails of materials harmful to persons 
under the age of 18 years, and to restrict 
the exhibition of movies or other presenta- 
tions harmful to such persons; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 4593. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 4594. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of New York, N.Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 4595. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of New York, N.Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 4596. A bill to amend the Federal 
Insecticide, Pungicide, and Rodenticide Act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. COTTER, 
Mr. SaRBANES, and Mr. Nix): 

H.R. 4597. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 4598. A bill to provide for the free 
mailing of absentee ballots, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 4599. A bill to reorganize the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by transfer- 
ring to the Secretary of the Interior certain 
functions of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

E.R. 4600. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require a pack- 
aged perishable food to bear a label specify- 
ing the date after which it is not to be sold 
for consumption as food; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4601. A bill to amend section 702 of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R. 4602. A bill to impose an additional 
excise tax on cigarettes, with the proceeds 
being used for cancer research programs 
through a newly established Cancer Research 
Fund; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4603. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings 
permitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H-R. 4604. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 4605. A bill to change the fiscal year 
of the U.S. Government; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 4606. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the procurement 
and retention of judge advocates and law 
specialist officers for the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 
H.R. 4607. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
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the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, RANGEL: 

H.R. 4608. A bill to provide for increased 
international control of the production of, 
and traffic in, opium, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 4609. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any coun- 
try which fails to take appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs produced or processed, 
in whole or in part, in such country from 
entering the United States unlawfully, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 4610. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that retired 
individuals haying annual gross income of 
$10,000 or less will not have to file Federal 
income tax returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4611. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facil- 
ities, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 4612. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of ob- 
scene matter to minors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4613. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4614. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for automatic 
annual cost-of-living increases in the bene- 
fits payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4615. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 to 
$3,600 the annual amount Individuals are 
permitted to earn without suffering deduc- 
tions from the insurance benefits payable to 
them under such title; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4616. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REUSS (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. Carney, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. DuLsKI, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Mr«va, Mr. Nepz1, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. Povett, Mr. Rees, Mr. 
Trernan, and Mr. YATRON) : 

H.R. 4617. A bill to improve intergovern- 
mental relationships, and the economy and 
efficiency of all levels of government, by pro- 
viding Federal block grants for States and 
localities where is a demonstration of State 
intention to modernize State and local 
government; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. Jar- 
MAN, Mr. KYROS, Mr. Preyer of North 
Carolina, Mr. Carrer, and Mr, Has- 
TINGS) : 

H.R. 4618. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to continue and broaden 
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eligibility of schools of nursing for financial 
assistance, to improve the quality of such 
schools, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

ELR, 4619. A bill to amend section 4171 of 
the Revised Statutes to allow the endorse- 
ment on certificates of registry of alternate 
masters; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 4620. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to avoid interruptions of railroad 
transportation that threaten national safety 
and health by reason of labor disputes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RONCALIO (for himself, Mr. 
Saytor, and Mr. EDMONDSON) : 

H.R. 4621. A bill to designate the Gros 
Ventre Wilderness, Teton National Forest, in 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI (for himself 
and Mr. YATES): 

H.R. 4622. A bill to provide during times 
of high unemployment for programs of pub- 
lic service employment for unemployed per- 
sons, to assist States and local communities 
in providing needed public services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 4623. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
amortization of facilities used for the re- 
cycling, reprocessing, or reclamation of fer- 
rous metal; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 4624. A bill to transfer to the Attorney 
General jurisdiction over the District of Co- 
lumbia penal facilities at Lorton, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 4625. A bill to authorize a study of the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing a 
Channel Islands National Park in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4626. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 4627. A bill to provide that certain 
time spent by Federal employees assigned to 
the California offshore islands shall be con- 
sidered as hours of employment; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California (for him- 
self, Mr. HALEY, Mr, Hourre.p, Mr. 
GALLAGHER, Mr. Myers, and Mr. 
SANDMAN) : 

H.R. 4628. A bill to provide for a Federal 
ecological preserve in a portion of the Outer 
Continental Shelf in the Santa Barbara 
Channel and to provide for a moratorium on 
drilling operations pending the ability to con- 
trol and prevent pollution by oil discharges 
and to improve the state of the art with 
respect to oil production from the submerged 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 4629. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 4630. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act to allow an option in the adoption 
of advanced time in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 4631. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act to establish stand- 
ards and programs to abate and control water 
pollution by synthetic detergents; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
STEELE) : 

H.R. 4632. A bill to assist in the efficient 
production of the needed volume of good 
housing at lower cost through the elimina- 
tion of restrictions on the use of ad- 
vanced technology, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

HR. 4633. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to protect, manage, and 
control free-roaming horses and burros on 
public lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 4634. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to release on behalf of the United 
States a condition in a deed conveying cer- 
tain land to the State of Oregon to be used 
as a public highway; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 4635. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the annuities and pen- 
sions (and lump-sum payments) which are 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4636. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in compensation, depend- 
ency, and indemnity compensation, and pen- 
sion payments; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4637. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 4638. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,000 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: 

H.R. 4639. A bill to authorize a survey of 
the Chiltipin Creek at and in the vicinity of 
Sinton, Tex., in the interest of flood control 
and allied purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

HJ. Res. 345. Joint resolution repealing 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.J. Res. 346. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.J. Res. 347. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, extending the right to vote to citizens 
18 years of age or older; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. An- 
DREWS Of North Dakota, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
BEGICH, Mr. Braccr, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Carney, Mr. CAR- 
TER, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. CoLLINS of Tilinois, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. COTTER, Mr. CoucHLIN, Mr. 
Drinan, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
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Mr. Esc, Mr. Evans of Colorado, 
and Mr. ForsYTHE): 

H.J. Res. 348. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr, GAY- 
bos, Mr. GOODLING, Mrs. Grasso, Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon, Mr. GREEN of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. GUDE, Mrs. Hansen of 
Washington, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Hicks of Washington, Mrs. Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr, Kerrn, Mr, Kine, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. LINK, and Mr. Lone of 
Maryland): 

H.J. Res. 349, Joint resolution to establish 
& Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
McCLosKEY, Mr. McDonatp of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Mayne, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. 
MurrHyY of Illinois, Mr. NicHots, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. Perris, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. 
PIRNIE, Mr. Preyer of North 
Carolina, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rem of New 
York, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROBINSON of 
Virginia, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROUSH, 
Mr, RUNNELS, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
SaRBANES, Mr, SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. SHIPLEY, and Mr. 
SHOUP) : 

H.J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to establish 
& Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. THONE, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. WAGGONNER, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. WHALLEY, Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. ZaBLOCKI, and Mr. SKU- 
BITZ: 

H.J. Res. 351. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
PELLY, Mr. LENNON, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Leaccerr, Mr. 
Bracci, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. Kyros, and Mr. STEELE): 

H.J. Res. 352. Joint resolution amending 
the Fishermen’s Protective Act of 1967 to in- 
sure the safety of U.S. commercial fishing 
vessels, crews, and equipment against illegal 
harassment and seizure; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.J. Res. 353. Joint resolution designating 
June 3 of each year as National Navy Wives 
Clubs of America Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res, 354. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 355. Joint resolution providing for 
a White House Conference on Human Public 
Relations; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr, LINK, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, and Mr. ROUSH) : 

H.J. Res. 356. Joint resolution designation 
of third week of April of each year as “Earth 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.J. Res. 357. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
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men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

HJ. Res. 358. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public schools and other public 
buildings; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.J. Res. 359. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States respecting the right of per- 
sons who have attained the age of 18 to vote 
in State and local elections; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.J. Res. 360. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, RANGEL: 

H.J. Res. 361. Joint resolution to establish a 
temporary commission to study the relation- 
ship between drug addiction and crime and 
make recommendations for the control of 
such addiction; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 362. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 363. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) (by request): 

H.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to provide 
alternate procedures to facilitate the set- 
tlement of the labor dispute between cer- 
tain carriers by railroad and certain of 
their employees; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.J. Res. 365. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the 3 market- 
ing years beginning October 1, 1971; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself and 
Mr. Dow): 

H. Con. Res. 168. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a national commitment to cure 
and control cancer within this decade; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H. Con. Res. 169. Concurrent resolution 
that the President of the United States be 
urged to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of self de- 
termination for the peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 170. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the President to proclaim the week 
of April 19, 1971, through April 23, 1971, as 
“Students’ Week Against Drug Abuse”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H. Con. Res. 171. Concurrent resolution to 
request the Chief Justice of the United States 
to appear annually before a joint session of 
the Congress to report on the state of the 
Federal judiciary; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H. Con. Res. 172. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that officers 
and employees of the Federal Government 
residing and working in the District of 
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Columbia should send their children to the 
public schools of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. ROBISON of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 173. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior prescribe and implement 
regulations for the harvesting of Northern 
fur seals to insure quick and painless death 
before skinning; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the appointment of a study 
team to observe the elections in Vietnam in 
October 1971; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H. Res. 235. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the activities of ground 
combat forces of the armed services of the 
United States operating in Laos; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. Res. 236. Resolution providing funds for 
the expenses of the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H. Res. 237. Resolution: Continued U.S. 
control of Panama Canal indispensable; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. Res. 238, Resolution: Continued U.S. 
control of Panama Canal indispensable; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Res. 239. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 4640. A bill for the relief of Felipe 
Martin De Abia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 4641. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 
Hadji Rahim Torbati; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 4642. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Chimienti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4643. A bill for the relief of Fausto 
D'Angelo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4644. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Rosa Mirijello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4645. A bill for the relief of Luisa 
Pietrangelo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

E.R. 4646. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ga- 
vina A. Palacy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 4647. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Milloz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 4648. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Carelena K. Goodman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 4649. A bill for the relief of Carmela 

Giordano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HICKS of Washington: 
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H.R. 4650. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hul 
Cha Lockridge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 4651. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to rectify a public land 
transaction; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 4652. A bill for the relief of Rufino 

Tomas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McPALL: 

H.R. 4653. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Gines Potencion; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4654. A bill for the relief of Abran 
(Amar) Singh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 4655. A bill for the relief of Mr. Leu- 
lumoega Suesue Lutu; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4656. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Corazon Evangeline Quimino; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, O'HARA: 

H.R. 4657. A bill for the relief of Amprobe 
Instrument Division of Soss Manufacturing 
Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 4658. A bill for the relief of PIETRO 
ADDAMO; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4659. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Barile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4660. A bill for the relief of Miss Giu- 
seppa Bulla; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4661. A bill for the relief of Natale J. 
Colosi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4662. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alberto Furelli, and their children, 
Franca and Concesione; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4663. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Gigante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4664, A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Hsieh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4665. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cari- 
dad G, Lorenzana and her two children, Eliz- 
abeth and Gerardo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4666. A bill for the relief of Fausto 
Lucignani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4667. A bill for the relief of Roger 
Stanley, and the successor partnership, Roger 
Stanley and Hal Irwin, doing business as the 
Roger Stanley Orchestra; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4668. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Pecora; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4669. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haim Ribak, and their children, Dvora 
and Sara; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 4670. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Irma 
Ruggeri; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 4671. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Margherita Russo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4672. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 
Tortora; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R, 4673. A bill for the relief of Albana 

Parisi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 4674. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Ciro, Benedetta Ciro, and Francesca Ciro; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 4675. A bill for the relief of Miss Lo- 
reta Pulzoni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4676. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
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Sciumbata; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R, 4677. A bill for the relief of Karnig 
Vosgueritchian and Sara Vosgueritchian; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 4678. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a carillon for the use of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 4679. A bill for the relief of Amparo 
Coronado Vieuda de Pena and her three 
minor children: Yolanda Pena, Marisela Pe- 
na, and Lorenzo Pena; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4680. A bill for the relief of Parvin 
Gohari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4681. A bill for the relief of Gloria 
Harkness; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4682. A bill for the relief of Julita 
Hepolo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4683. A bill for the relief of Tam Wai 
King; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4684. A bill for the relief of Mihalj 
Mesaros, his wife, Rozalija, his daughter, 
Lioija, and his son, Robert; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4685. A bill for the relief of Muriel 
Bertha Reed; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4686. A bill for the relief of Victoria B. 
Toia and her two minor children, Caterina 
Toia (age 8) and Antonio Toia (age 6); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 4687. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Elisa (Antonietta Frongia) and Sister Maria 
Claudina (Luciana Cancedda); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4688. A bill for the relief of Morad 
Rashti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 4689. A bill for the relief of Yohko 
Suzuki Reifenberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. Res. 240. Resolution to refer the bill, H.R. 
4473, entitled “A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of John T. Knight” to the Chief Commission- 
er of the Court of Claims in accordance with 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


22. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Delaware, rela- 
tive to calling a convention to propose a 
constitutional amendment providing for a 
return of tax moneys from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the several States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

23. Also, a memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Washington, rela- 
tive to the restoration of funds for the Hans- 
ford diversification project, Washington; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 


30. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the City Assembly, Ishikawa, Okinawa, rel- 
ative to the removal of chemical munition 
from the Ryukyu Islands, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, February 
is the month in which we commemorate 
the birthdays of great Americans. On 
February 15 we honored the birthday of 
a gallant patriot and crusader, Susan B. 
Anthony, who was a great leader in the 
movement for equal rights for women 
which early in this century culminated 
in the passage of the 19th amendment to 
jor Constitution granting women the 
vote. 

Armed with great intellectual capabil- 
ities, stanch principals, and a solid edu- 
cation, Susan Anthony ventured into 
early reform activities through the tem- 
perance movement. However, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1852, she attended her first 
convention on women’s rights which 
promised to determine her course of ac- 
tion for the remainder of her life. In ac- 
cordance with her highly moralistic out- 
look of life, she was an ardent abolition- 
ist who believed in immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation of black people 
and worked toward that end during the 
Civil War. 

With the end of the war, Susan An- 
thony began to campaign in earnest for 
the women’s suffrage. Her courage and 
devotion to the cause soon placed her in 
the leading ranks of those who dreamed 
of the day when “the rights of the United 
States to vote shall not be abridged by 
the United States or by any State on 
account of sex.” 

Though often attacked and derided for 
her “radical” views, she was regarded by 
those who knew her best as a woman of 
great honesty, high moral standards, 
quick wit, and a hearty sense of humor. 
Her actions were often dramatic and 
militant in nature; however, until her 
death in 1906, she retained a positive out- 
look toward the future decisionmaking 
role women would make in our Nation. 
She felt that women were increasing in 
strength, self-reliance, independence, 
perception, and energy. 

The day will come when men will recognize 
women as their peers, not only at the fire- 
side, but in the councils of the nation. Then, 
and not until then, will there be the perfect 
comradeship, the ideal union between the 
sexes, that shall result in the highest de- 
velopment of the—human—race. 


The contributions of Susan B. Anthony 
to equal rights for all our people are 
immeasurable. Her final goal was not 
women’s suffrage; but she hoped the 
franchise would serve as a catalyst to- 
ward the time when women, and all 
other people in our society, obtain com- 
plete equality. That time has not yet 
come. Those of us today who are con- 
cerned with social, economic, and per- 
sonal equality will do well to be mindful 


of Susan B. Anthony’s fearless dedica- 
tion and strong will as we embark on a 
future course filled with anxiety but 
laden with promise. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AGENCY 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced today, with 133 Democratic 
cosponsors, my bill to establish an in- 
dependent Consumer Protection Agency. 

Today’s bills are identical with H.R. 
14, H.R. 15, and H.R. 16 introduced on 
January 21, 1971, by me, Mrs. FLORENCE 
Dwyer, of New Jersey, and Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD, of California, respectively. These 
bills, in turn, are identical to the version 
considered late last Congress by the 
House Rules Committee. 

I expect the Government Operations 
Committee, of which I am a member, to 
act positively once again on this legisla- 
tion early in this session. I am confident 
that the committee will approve this bill 
very rapidly and send it to the floor of 
the House for final action. 

The needs of the American consumer 
have been delayed too long, Mr. Speaker, 
Yet until he has proper representation 
in Washington, the consumer will never 
receive the fair treatment by Govern- 
ment agencies which he merits. The tes- 
timony today of a majority of House 
Democrats who cosponsor this bill con- 
firms my own judgment that the time 
has arrived with the 92d Congress for 
decisive action on the consumer’s be- 
half. 

Mrs. Dwyer, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, is seeking Republican support 
for this bill also. Our bipartisan effort 
of the last Congress will be carried for- 
ward in this session of the 92d Congress. 

I include below a summary of this leg- 
islation, a background paper on its de- 
velopment, and a list of today’s cospon- 
sors: 

SUMMARY OF THE CONSUMER PROTECTION OR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1971, H.R. 18214 In THE 
9ist CONGRESS 
To establish an Office of Consumer Affairs 

in the Executive Office of the President and 

a Consumer Protection Agency, in order to 

secure within the federal government effec- 

tive protection and representation of the 
interests of consumers. 

[H.R. 18214 was a clean bill ordered re- 
ported by the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in the second session of the 
91st Congress. It was introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Benjamin S, Rosenthal and Flor- 
ence P. Dwyer and co-sponsored by 31 mem- 
bers of the Committee. Hearings were held by 
the Subcommittee on Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization in September and No- 
vember 1969 and in April 1970 and published 
under the title “Organizing Federal Con- 
sumer Activities” (Parts I and II).] 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 

The Congress finds that the interests of 
the American consumer are inadequately 
represented and protected within the federal 
government; and that vigorous representa- 
tion and protection of consumer interests are 
essential to the fair and efficient functioning 
of a free market economy. 


Title I—Office of Consumer Affairs 

An Office of Consumer Affairs, headed by a 
Director appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, is established in the 
Executive Office of the President. 

Punctions: 

Coordinate the consumer programs and âc- 
tivities of all federal agencies in order to 
achieve effectiveness and avoid duplication; 

Advise the President and assist in the de- 
velopment of consumer programs; 

Assure that the interests of consumers are 
taken into consideration by federal agencies 
in the formulation of policies and in the op- 
eration of programs; 

Submit recommendations to the Congress 
and the President on improvement of con- 
sumer programs and activities; 

Conduct conferences and studies concern- 
ing the needs of consumers; 

Encourage and coordinate consumer edu- 
cation programs; 

Publish information of value to con- 
sumers; 

Publish a Consumer Federal Register in 
advance of federal agency actions of impor- 
tance to the consuming public. 


Title II—Consumer Protection Agency 


An independent Consumer Protection 
Agency, headed by an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, is established in the Executive 
Branch. 

Functions: 

Formally represent the interest of con- 
sumers in proceedings before federal agen- 
cies and courts; 

Encourage and support research, studies 
and testing leading to a better public un- 
derstanding of consumer products and con- 
sumer information; 

Submit recommendations to the Congress 
and the President on improving the opera- 
tion of federal consumer programs; 

Conduct surveys and investigations con- 
cerning the needs and problems of consumers 
which do not duplicate activities of other 
federal agencies; 

Continue the work of the National Com- 
mission on Product Safety. 

Representation of Consumers: Before fed- 
eral agencies, the Consumer Protection 
Agency is authorized to represent consumers 
as a party on matters which do not involve 
an adjudication solely for the purpose of 
imposing a fine, penalty or forfeiture for an 
alleged violation of any statute of the United 
States. On matters which do involve an 
adjudication for such a sole purpose, the 
Agency may certify evidence and information, 
but not as a party to the proceedings. 

Before federal courts, the Agency may 
only certify evidence and information, but 
not intervene as a party. But the Agency 
may initiate a judicial review of an agency 
proceeding to which it was a party, when a 
right of review is otherwise accorded by 
statute. 

The Agency is authorized to request a 
federal agency to initiate an investigation, 
hearing or other proceeding as may be au- 
thorized by law with respect to such agency. 

Consumer Complaints: When consumer 
complaints are received or developed by the 
Office or Agency, such action may be taken 
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as is within the authority of each. If the 
complaint is referred to another federal 
agency, the nature of the action taken there- 
on shall be ascertained. Duplication by the 
Agency and the Office in the handling of 
complaints is specifically prohibited. 

A public document room will be main- 
tained by the Agency alone for public in- 
spection of complaints. The Agency shall 
promptly notify producers and vendors of all 
complaints concerning them received or de- 
veloped. A complaint can only be made avail- 
able for public inspection with the permis- 
sion of the complainant and after the party 
complained against has had a reasonable 
time, but not less than 60 days, to comment. 

Consumer Information and Testing: The 
Agency and the Office shall develop on their 
own initiative, gather from other sources 
and disseminate to the public, information 
of general value to consumers, 

The Agency shall have primary re- 
sponsibility for disseminating to the public, 
consumer information in the possession of 
other federal agencies, including the re- 
sults of relevant tests performed by those 
agencies on consumer products. 

The Agency alone can request other fed- 
eral agencies with testing capabilities to test 
consumer products for performance, but 
only when the results of those tests relate 
(1) to matters of product safety and (2) to 
data needed by the Agency for purposes of 
representing the interests of consumers be- 
fore other federal agencies. 

The Agency may not declare one product 
to be better, or a better buy than any other 
product. In the dissemination of any test 
results which disclose product names, it 
shall be made clear, if such is the case, that 
not all products of a competitive nature have 
been tested and that there is no intent or 
purpose to rate products tested over those 
not tested or to imply that those tested are 
superior or preferable in quality over those 
not tested. 

Consumer Safety: The Agency alone is di- 
rected to carry out on a continuing basis 
the functions and duties exercised by the 
now-defunct National Commission on Prod- 
uct Safety. 

Consumer Advisory Council: A 15-member 
Council composed of private citizens, knowl- 
edgeable and experienced in the area of con- 
sumer affairs, is established. Members ap- 
pointed shall be paid on a per diem basis 
only for those days on which they actively 
serve. 

The Council will assure citizen participa- 
tion in the federal consumer protection ap- 
paratus and will advise the Agency and Office 
on consumer matters. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CONSUMER PROTECTION 
Act OF 1971 


I. HISTORY OF THE BILL 


A. In the early 1960's, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver proposed the establishment of a cabi- 
net-level Department of Consumer Affairs 
which would have assumed, under one roof, 
many of the major consumer programs now 
administered elsewhere. Kefauver’s proposal 
enjoyed the support of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey and Speaker John McCormack. 

In the 88th Congress, Congressman Benja- 
min S. Rosenthal introduced a Department 
of Consumer Affairs Bill with approximately 
a dozen cosponsors. By the 9ist Congress, 
close to 100 members had cosponsored the 
legislation. Extensive hearings were held in 
September and October 1969 and April 1970. 

B. After hearings were concluded in the 
91st Congress, Congressman Rosenthal cre- 
ated, together with a substantial number of 
outside experts, a new bill to establish an 
independent Consumer Protection Agency 
and a White House Consumer Office. The 
cabinet-level department approach was 
abandoned because of convincing evidence 
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that such a department would focus the 
activities of industry and special-interest 
lobbyists on the single agency and would 
generate needless opposition by other fede- 
ral agencies who would oppose transfer of 
some of their functions to the new depart- 
ment. 

Also, a cabinet Department with regulatory 
functions could not advocate the consumer’s 
interest; instead, it would, like other regu- 
latory consumer agencies, be required to 
balance consumers” interests with those 
of other groups. Advocacy before all agen- 
cies is now the heart of the new proposal. 
Il. HOW THE CONSUMER AGENCY AND OFFICE 

WILL HELP THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Establishing both an independent Con- 
sumer Protection Agency and a White House 
Consumer Office (but with explicit provisions 
against duplication and overlap) recognizes 
the need for a different institutional re- 
sponse to the two major weaknesses of fede- 
ral consumer protection— 

First, the almost total absence of spokes- 
men for the consumer before federal agen- 
cles and courts when decisions are made 
affecting the consumer interest (An ex- 
ample: AT&TI’s lawyers, economists, and 
statisticians presented the request to the 
FCC for an increase in long distance tele- 
phone rates. Consumers had no such repre- 
sentation when FCC approved a $250 annual 
increase) ; 

Second, the incredible lack of coordination 
and overview of the 500 fragmented con- 
sumer programs administered by 36 federal 
departments and agencies. 

Only an independent Consumer Protection 
Agency, insulated from the political pres- 
sures and considerations found inside the 
White House, can successfully intervene be- 
fore federal agencies on controversial mat- 
ters. Only an independent Agency could suc- 
cessfully release product test information to 
the public and continue the vital work of 
the National Commission on Product Safety. 

On the other hand, only a White House 
Office, speaking for the President and his 
managers, could successfully coordinate pro- 
grams administered by cabinet officers and 
agency heads. 

UI. WHO IS FOR THE CONSUMER PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1971? 

This bill has the support of educators, 
State and local consumer officials, of Ralph 
Nader, Betty Furness, Esther Peterson, Bess 
Meyerson Grant, and of progressive corpo- 
rate leaders. Consumers Union, publisher of 
Consumer Reports, Consumer Federation of 
America, and many other consumer groups 
support the measure. 

IV. EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR THE CPA BILL 

“The Washington Post, 10/30/70: The 
President blamed certain unnamed congress- 
men for blocking consumer legislation. Ac- 
tually, the two most important pieces of 
consumer help now in the works are the 
Rosenthal-Dwyer bill and one on class action 
suits; the administration has been working 
against both.” 

“Editorial, ‘Consumer Crossroads,’ the New 
York Times, 6/29/70: “The failure for many 
years ... to turn out safe products, and 
the inability of traditional Government 
Agencies to protect the public from resultant 
accidents and deaths, are leading to a legis- 
lative crossroad.” 

* > . La . 

“Sponsored by Representatives Rosenthal 
of New York and Dwyer of New Jersey, the 
House bill would create an independent Con- 
sumer Protection Agency, encompassing 
product safety and other aspects of consumer 
affairs ... Now there is a chance for Con- 
gress to establish an independent Agency 
with full powers to represent all Americans 
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in their year-round role, regardless of income 
or station, as consumers.” 

“Editorial, ‘Consumer Victory,’ St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post Dispatch, 7/29/70: “After a nine 
month deadlock, a House subcommittee has 
finally reported out a consumer protection 
bill that ranks as one of the most promising 
pieces of legislation in the field .. . The Nixon 
Administration is opposed to the measure, 
which is not surprising; its consumer ad- 
vocacy has been pretty well confined to 
rhetoric.” 

DEMOCRATIC COSPONSORS OF CONSUMER PRO- 

TECTION ACT OF 1971, FEBRUARY 17, 1971 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Abourezk of South Dakota, Abzug of New 
York, Adams of Washington, Addabbo of New 
York, Anderson of California, Anderson of 
Tennessee, Annunzio of Illinois, Ashley of 
Ohio, Aspin of Wisconsin, Badillo of New 
York, Barrett of Pennsylvania, Begich of 
Alaska, Bergland of Minnesota, Biaggi of New 
York, and Bingham of New York. 

Blatnik of Minnesota, Boland of Massachu- 
setts, Brademas of Indiana, Brasco of New 
York, Brooks of Texas, Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Burton of California, Carey of New 
York, Carney of Ohio, Celler of New York, 
Chisholm of New York, Clark of Pennsylva- 
nia, Clay of Missouri, Collins of Illinois, and 
Conyers of Michigan, 

Corman of California, Cotter of Connecti- 
cut, Culver of Iowa, Daniels of New Jersey, 
Danielson of California, Denholm of South 
Dakota, Dellums of California, Dent of Penn- 
sylvania, Diggs of Michigan, Dingell of Mich- 
igan, Donohue of Massachusetts, Dow of New 
York, Drinan of Massachusetts, Dulski of 
New York, and Eckhardt of Texas. 

Edwards of California, Eilberg of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fascell of Florida, Flood of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ford of Michigan, Fraser of Minnesota, 
Fulton of Tennessee, Gallagher of New Jer- 
sey, Garmatz of Maryland, Gaydos of Penn- 
sylvania, Gibbons of Florida, Gonzalez of 
Texas, Grasso of Connecticut, Gray of Illi- 
nois, and Green of Pennsylvania. 

Hanley of New York, Hansen of Washing- 
ton, Harrington of Massachusetts, Hathaway 
of Maine, Hawkins of California, Hechler of 
West Virginia, Helstoski of New Jersey, Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Holifield of California, 
Howard of New Jersey, Jacobs of Indiana, 
Johnson of California, Karth of Minnesota, 
Kastenmeier of Wisconsin, and Kluczynski 
of Illinois. 

Koch of New York, Leggett of California, 
Link of North Dakota, Long of Maryland, 
Macdonald of Massachusetts, Madden of In- 
diana, Matsunaga of Hawaii, Mazzoli of Ken- 
tucky, McFall of California, McCormack of 
Washington, Meeds of Washington, Mikva of 
Illinois, Minish of New Jersey, and Mink of 
Hawaii. 

Mitchell of Maryland, Moorhead of Penn- 
sylvania, Morgan of Pennsylvania, Moss of 
California, Murphy of New York, Murphy of 
Illinois, Nedzi of Michigan, Nix of Pennsyl- 
vania, O'Neill of Massachusetts, Patten of 
New Jersey, Pepper of Florida, Perkins of 
Kentucky, Pike of New York, Podell of New 
York, and Price of Illinois. 

Pucinski of Illinois, Rangel of New York, 
Rees of California, Reuss of Wisconsin, Ro- 
dino of New Jersey, Roe of New Jersey, Ron- 
calio of Wyoming, Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
Rosenthal of New York, Rostenkowski of Illi- 
nois, Roybal of California, Ryan of New York, 
Sarbanes of Maryland, Scheuer of New York, 
and Seiberling of Ohio. 

Smith of Iowa, Stanton of Ohio, Stokes of 
Ohio, Symington of Missouri, Thompson of 
New Jersey, Tiernan of Rhode Island, Udall 
of Arizona, Van Deerlin of California, Vanik 
of Ohio, Waldie of California, Charles Wilson 
of California, Wolff of New York, Yates of 
Illinois, Yatron of Pennsylvania, and Zablocki 
of Wisconsin. 
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U.S. ARMY SURRENDERING TO 
INFILTRATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the way 
things are going, President Nixon may 
not only be the first President in the his- 
tory of the United States to lose a war, 
but he will be the first President in our 
history to lose an army. 

The Army has already lost its mission. 
Its primary function now appears to be 
a sensitivity training exercise to bring 
about the new American revolution of 
racial equality, brotherhood, and toler- 
ance. Afro-American haircuts, Commu- 
nist clench-fist salutes, human relations 
staff officers, and guidelines for dissent, 
even servicemen’s unions are all sought 
as justified under the permissive philos- 
ophy of making the Army more accept- 
able to the derelicts of our society. 

From the Secretary of Defense and the 
Chief of Staff on down through the 
Judge Advocate General, the wars in 
Vietnam and Korea take second place to 
the new race wars caused by a handful 
of undisciplined soldiers who not only 
are ineffective as fighting men but who 
damage the entire morale of our military 
force. Yet our commanders, if they are 
still in command, seem only determined 
to further reduce the effectiveness of our 
troops by appearing and surrendering to 
this motley minority. The more control 
they surrender and the more insubordi- 
nation they tolerate, the less effective 
the Army becomes. Yet those in com- 
mand who should know better, in their 
dedicated efforts for change, must now 
share in the responsibility of destroying 
the morale and acceptability of military 
life to the dedicated soldier. They cannot 
suppress all the reports. Nor can they 
correct a situation when thus far 
every retreat from discipline but pro- 
vokes new problems rather than offer 
solutions. 

The Army now announces that, be- 
cause of the lack of control over its com- 
mand, it is going to spend $3 million de- 
fense dollars in network television time. 
Yet, at the same time the Continental 
Army Command—Conare—last month 
issued a message to all departments 
that, first, consider leadership in oper- 
ating successful equal opportunity pro- 
grams as a criterion in the evaluation for 
promotion of military and civilian offi- 
cials: and, second, impose effective 
sanctions for noncompliance against of- 
ficials who fail to produce satisfactory 
results, that good performance or bad 
performance in the equal opportunity 
area is a basis for promotion or nonpro- 
motion of the individual. 

Integrated housing, including off-base 
and integrated public facilities, also seem 
to be the order of the day. Even when 
the soldier is off duty he is to be denied 
his constitutional right of freedom of 
association. 

While this stringent deprivation of the 
constitutional rights of service personnel 
is being imposed under the veneer of 
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equal employment opportunity, in the 
Army, the white-led NAACP shows up 
in Germany demanding that grievances 
of black enlisted men in the U.S, Army 
must be redressed if the United States 
is going to maintain an effective force 
in Europe. This is being done with full 
knowledge that there has been no ef- 
fective force in Europe since the serv- 
ices were integrated and the men’s cul- 
tural differences thrown into conflict by 
close contact. 

A more thorough understanding of 
the background of the race problem con- 
fronting every unit commander must 
necessarily entail a study of the infa- 
mous report compiled by Abe Fortas, 
once a Federal judge, and by Chairman 
Gesell, still a Federal judge in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the then Secretary of De- 
fense Robert Strange McNamara—(see 
E9749 Nov, 18, 1969)—and the ridiculous 
military order of the Secretary of the 
Army, Stanley Resor. Mr. Resor’s philos- 
ophy on how to destroy a competent mili- 
tary force must be shared by both the 
present and preceding Presidents since 
he remains in power. Yet, the guidelines 
of dissent and new freedoms, a young 
southerner, Capt. Jerry Lane Finley, dis- 
covered does not extend the privilege of 
freedom of association secured under 
the U.S. Constitution which a soldier 
must swear to uphold and defend. 

The present policies and practices be- 
ing undertaken by the Defense Depart- 
ment and Chief of Staff down through 
and including his Judge Advocate Gener- 
al, Kenneth J. Hodson, may well recruit 
them a new Army if they only seek num- 
bers of bodies, but it will not be an Army 
of soldiers interested in defending the 
United States and continuing the indi- 
vidual liberties secured by the Constitu- 
tion. It is fast deteriorating into an in- 
effective mass, composed of pinks, per- 
verts, panty waists, and punks. 

It is a sad day for the American peo- 
ple who are faced with the greatest ex- 
ternal and internal enemies in our his- 
tory, when those in leadership positions 
would surrender their own army by al- 
lowing themselves to become infiltrated, 
thus losing their capability. 

A volunteer army? What thinking, de- 
cent, patriotic American would want to 
freely join such a degenerate organiza- 
tion? 

I include newsclippings and related 
documents, as follows: 

Army Buys TV Time To ATTRACT ENLISTEES 

New York, February 12.—The U.S. Army is 
making heavy and unprecedented purchases 
of network commercial time for a recruiting 
campaign aimed at this spring’s graduates. 

The purchases at ABC, CBS and NBC are 
estimated to exceed $3 million. 

No network or advertising source could re- 
call the Army ever before buying network 
time. In the past the Army had relied upon 
public service donations of time by local 
stations. 

The Army purchased over $1 million in 
time at CBS for commercials on the air from 
March 9 through the end of May. The shows 
include “Mannix,” “Mission: Impossible,” 
“Gunsmoke,” “Hee Haw,” the Thursday and 
Friday Night Movies and various sporis 
coverage. 

At ABC, an estimated $750,000 in time in- 
eludes the Sunday and Monday night movies, 
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the Movie of the Week, “Room 222,” “Love 
American Style” and sports, 

The purchases at NBC were sald to be 
comparable to the other networks, but the 
only confirmed show was “The Bold Ones” for 
30 seconds May 23. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 9, 
1971] 
Equattry Move ON GI PROMOTIONS 

Bonn.—The U.S. Army in Europe said yes- 
terday it has issued an order insuring racial 
balance on boards deciding whether enlisted 
men are promoted. 

The order was issued to meet black GIs’ 
complaints they find it hard to get noncom- 
missioned officer rank. 

An Army spokesman said that 14 percent of 
the 185,000 troops in the command are black 
and that minority representation on promo- 
tion review boards was ordered to equalize 
the system. 

A team led by Frank W. Render, deputy as- 
sistant defense secretary for equal oppor- 
tunity, made a tour of army bases in Ger- 
many, Britain, Spain and Italy last year and 
reported black GIs were dissatisfied with 
their rate of promotion. 

“Statistics indicate there are some obvious 
discrepancies in numbers and percentages of 
blacks and their distribution at various levels 
even when comparing individuals with sim- 
ilar records and equal time in service,” Ren- 
der reported. 

The boards affected are those selecting men 
for promotion to grades E-5 and E-6—ser- 
geant and staff sergeant. Men proposed for 
promotion appear in person before such 
boards, which are made up of both officers 
and noncommissioned officers. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 13, 1971] 
NAACP Decrres DISCRIMINATION IN 
W. GERMANY 

FRANKFURT, WEST GERMANY, February 12.— 
An investigating team of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple reported today that the grievances of 
black enlisted men in the U.S. Army “must 
be redressed if the United States is going to 
maintain an effective force in Europe.” 

It had harsh words for the racial attitude 
of many Germans and the discrimination 
suffered by black soldiers here. It also re- 
ported favorably about the attitudes of many 
senior U.S. officers. 

The three-man panel released preliminary 
conclusions at the end of a 24% week tour of 
nearly a dozen Army and Air Force installa- 
tions throughout West Germany and in West 
Berlin. 

Nathaniel Jones, general counsel for the 
NAACP and the leader of the group, told a 
news conference a more comprehensive state- 
ment and recommendations would be re- 
leased later by the association’s executive 
director, Roy Wilkins. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Fort Sheridan, IUl., January 13, 1971. 
Subject: Department of Defense Policy on 
Equal Opportunity. 

CONAROC message, DTG 052215Z, Janu- 
ary 1971, is quoted, in part, for information 
and compliance. 

“A new Department of Defense directive 
now gives authority to commanders at milt- 
tary installations in the Continental United 
States to initiate action to oppose and over- 
come discriminatory practices and impose 
appropriate restrictions in housing discrimi- 
nation cases. They can also impose the off- 
limits sanction in other discrimination cases 
including clubs or retail establishments that 
cater to service personnel. The Department 
of Defense directive (1100.15. dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1970). reinforces the strong feeling of 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird on the 
subject of equal opportunity and makes clear 
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where the responsibility lies, as well as those 
who are accountable for results. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs, Roger T. Kelley, and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Equal Op- 
portunity, Frank Render II, explained the 
new directive at a Pentagon news conference 
about two weeks ago (December 17, 1970). 

“The first question asked was: In regards 
to base housing . . . ‘Does that mean that 
commanders in the overseas areas, for ex- 
ample, Germany, would be able to declare 
housing in a German community off-limits?’ 
Secretary Kelley’s answer was, ‘No, it does 
not. This pertains to CONUS.’ He added, ‘It 
is a significant problem and it is a problem 
that has to be dealt with, with a great deal of 
consciousness to national mores and customs 
which are not always compatible with ours in 
the United States. The base commander, in 
the case of overseas commander, would be 
expected to consult with his superiors before 
taking any such action.’ 

“Mr. Kelly said he was directed to examine 
defense policies in the field of equal op- 
portunity and minority employment and to 
make recommendations and such changes as 
were needed to make equal opportunity a re- 
ality and not just an ideal in the Defense 
Department. He said he found several things 
in need of correction. ‘For one, I found the 
need to develop in a single statement the 
policy positions of the Department relative 
to the various dimensions of equal oppor- 
tunity: equal opportunity in the military 
membership of the armed forces; equal op- 
portunity in the civilian employment and, 
finally, the standards of equal opportunity 
relative to contracts compliance, those con- 
tractors—over 10,000—employing over 15 mil- 
lion people who do business with the De- 
partment. We found also a need to establish, 
with a directive, the requirement that both 
within the military and the civilian organi- 
zation there should be strong, positive, affirm- 
ative action programs, and that a special 
feature of those affirmative action programs 
would be the utilization of numerical goals 
and timetables. We believe that to be effec- 
tive managers in the area of equal oppor- 
tunity we have to qualify our goals relative 
to minority employment in areas that we 
find ourselves to be deficient, that is to say, 
areas in which we under-employ minorities. 
We believe, we don't drift aimlessly from one 
year to the next without accomplishing 
things and without making clear progress. A 
third and very important need that I found 
in the examination of our policies was to hold 
the service secretaries and the directors of 
the principal agencies of defense responsible 
for results and accountable for results... 
Finally, the new directive incorporates an 
authority which enables base commanders to 
act on their own authority to declare off-lim- 
its any housing unit, any club or retail es- 
tablishment that caters to service personnel 
which is found to discriminate on racial 
grounds against any military members. Under 
previous authorities it was necessary for base 
commanders to refer such problems to the 
Secretary of Defense. This caused unneces- 
sary delays in acting, it was explained, and 
it clearly weakened the authority and the 
clout that the base commander would oth- 
erwise have in dealing with these matters. 
The new directive contains two new policies: 

“1. Consider leadership in operating suc- 
cessful equal opportunity programs as a cri- 
terion in the evaluation for promotion of 
military and civilian officials. 

“*2. Impose effective sanctions for non- 
compliance against officials who fail to pro- 
duce satisfactory results, and for similar 
failures by business firms, recommend the 
imposition of sanctions as prescribed by 
existing directives. Secretary Kelley noted... 
they were incorporated in the directive to 
make it perfectly clear that good perform- 
ance or bad performance in the equal op- 
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portunity area is a basis for promotion or 
non-promotion of the individual. And to 
make it additionally clear that failure to step 
up to the responsibilities that are defined in 
this directive (1100.15) would be cause for 
taking appropriate action against the indi- 
vidual. Appropriate action could mean re- 
moval of the individual from his command 
post. Regarding the equal opportunity situ- 
ation overseas, a report by Mr. Render to the 
Secretary of Defense explained what a task 
group had found during a visit to European 
military installation between September 12- 
October 7. 

“<The visit was termed successful and its 
purpose was to chronicle the facts concern- 
ing US Military race relations in Europe. 
More than 5,600 military personnel and de- 
pendents were involved in seminars, open 
discussion groups, and personal conversa- 
tions during the visit, the report states. In 
the report, Mr. Render said a dramatic turn- 
around of behavior and attitudes in the area 
of race relations is imperative in the military 
services if we are to maintain highly effec- 
tive combat and support-oriented units that 
are prepared for their primary mission. At 
another point in his letter to the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Render noted the situation as 
critical and said at this point in time the 
problems that we do find among our service 
personnel related to human rights, equal op- 
portunity, and race relations are critical and 
must be addressed with unusual expedience. 
We recognize the fact that our personnel, to 
a great degree, reflect the attitudes and mores 
of our civilian society. 

“ ‘However, with the type of control and the 
structure of the military establishment, we 
should again take the lead in providing for 
the rest of the country the methodology and 
performance in this area which will result in 
the obliteration of the problems. . . . Mr. 
Render made two suggestions—one a long 
range plan and the other short-range. Long 
range—an all-service educational program in 
race relations should go into effect sometime 
in 1971. Instruction should be provided for 
all military personnel from generals to re- 
cruits in this very sensitive area. There is 
general agreement on the need for such a 
massive program. Time would be required to 
work out such a program jointly with the 
services. Short range—there is an immediate 
requirement for direction in no uncertain 
terms in all of the services to provide for an 
aggressive, affirmative operation in the area 
of equal opportunity which will affect all 
personnel in a postive way. There is an im- 
mediate requirement to eliminate known dis- 
crepancies in promotions of personnel, in 
the administration of military justice, in 
job assignments, and to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in housing and public accommoda- 
tions and in other areas of keen sensitivity. 
There is also an immediate requirement to 
open and strengthen communications in all 
directions.’ ” 

BLOUNT J. HALL. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 2, 
1970] 


GUIDANCE ON DISSENT 


1. In the past few weeks there have been 
press reports suggesting a growth in dis- 
sent among military personnel. Questions 
have been raised concerning the proper 
treatment of manifestations of soldier dis- 
sent when they occur. The purpose of this 
letter is to provide general guidance on this 
matter. Specific dissent problems can, of 
course, be resolved only on the basis of the 
particular facts of the situation and in ac- 
cordance with provisions of applicable Army 
regulations. 

2. It is important to recognize that the 
question of “soldier dissent” is linked with 
the Constitutional right of free speech and 
that the Army’s reaction to such dissent 
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will—quite properly—continue to receive 
much attention in the news media. Any ac- 
tion taken at any level may therefore re- 
flect—either favorably or adversely—on the 
image and standing of the Army with the 
American public. Many cases involve difficult 
legal questions, requiring careful develop- 
ment of the factual situation and applica- 
tion of various constitutional, statutory, and 
regulatory provisions (See Appendix A). 
Consequently, commanders should consult 
with their Staff Judge Advocates and may in 
appropriate cases confer with higher au- 
thority before initiating any disciplinary or 
administrative action in response to mani- 
festations of dissent. The maintenance of 
good order and discipline and the perform- 
ance of military missions remains, of course, 
the responsibility of commanders. 

3. “Dissent,” in the literal sense of dis- 
agreement with policies of the Government, 
is a right of every citizen. In our system of 
government, we do not ask that every citi- 
zen or every soldier agree with every policy 
of the Government. Indeed, the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution requires that one 
be permitted to believe what he will. 
Nevertheless, the Government and our citi- 
zens are entitled to expect that, regardless 
of disagreement, every citizen and every sol- 
dier will obey the law of the land. 

4. The right to express opinions on mat- 
ters of public and personal concern is secured 
to soldier and civilian alike by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. This 
right, however, is not absolute for either 
soldier or civilian. Other functions and in- 
terests of the Government and the public, 
which are also sanctioned and protected 
by the Constitution, and are also impor- 
tant to a free, democratic and lawful so- 
ciety, may require reasonable limitations on 
the exercise of the right of expression in cer- 
tain circumstances. In particular, the inter- 
est of the Government and the public in the 
maintenance of an effective and disciplined 
Army for the purpose of National defense 
justifies certain restraints upon the activities 
of military personnel which need not be 
imposed on similar activities by civilians. 

5. The following general guidelines are pro- 
vided to cover some of the manifestations of 
dissent which the Army has encountered. 

(a) Possession and distribution of political 
materials.—(1) In the case of publications 
distributed through official outlets such as 
Post Exchanges and Post Libraries, a com- 
mander is authorized to delay distribution 
of a specific issue of a publication in accord- 
ance with the provisions of para, 5-5 of AR 
210-10. Concurrently with the delay, a com- 
mander must submit a report to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, ATTN: CINFO. A com- 
mander may delay distribution only if he 
determines that the specific publication pre- 
sents a clear danger to the loyalty, discipline, 
or morale of his troops. 

(2) In the case of distribution of publica- 
tions through other than official outlets, a 
commander may require that prior approval 
be obtained for any distribution on post. 
Distribution without prior approval may be 
prohibited. A commander’s denial of author- 
ity to distribute a publication on post is 
subject to the procedures of para. 5-5, AR 
210-10, discussed above. 

(3) A commander may not prevent dis- 
tribution of a publication simply because he 
does not like its contents. All denials of 
permission for distribution must be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of para. 5-5, AR 
210-10. For example, a commander may pro- 
hibit distribution of publications which are 
obscene or otherwise unlawful (e.g., coun- 
selling disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty). 
A commander may also prohibit distribution 
if the manner of accomplishing the distribu- 
tion materially interferes with the accom- 
Plishment of a military mission (e.g., inter- 
ference with training or troop formation). 
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Im any event, a commander must have cogent 
reasons, with supporting evidence, for any 
denial of distribution privileges. The fact 
that a publication is critical—even unfairly 
critical—of government policies or officials 
is not in itself, a grounds for denial. 

(4) Mere possession of a publication may 
not be prohibited; however, possession of an 
unauthorized publication coupled with an 
attempt to distribute in violation of post 
regulations may constitute on offense. Ac- 
cordingly, cases involving the possession of 
several copies of an unauthorized publica- 
tion or other circumstances indicating an 
intent to distribute should be investigated. 

(b) Coffee Houses—The Army should not 
use its off-limits power to restrict soldiers in 
the exercise of their Constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech and freedom of association 
by barring attendance at coffee houses, unless 
it can be shown, for example, that activities 
taking place in the coffee houses include 
counselling soldiers to refuse to perform duty 
or to desert, or otherwise involve illegal acts 
with a significant adverse effect on soldier 
health, morale or welfare. In such circum- 
stances, commanders have the authority to 
Place such establishments “off limits” in ac- 
cordance with the standards and procedures 
of AR 15-3. As indicated, such action should 
be taken only on the basis of cogent reasons, 
supported by evidence. 

(c) “Servicemen’s Union’ —Commanders 
are not authorized to recognize or to bargain 
with a “servicemen’s union.” In view of the 
constitutional right to freedom of associa- 
tion, it is unlikely that mere membership in 
a “servicemen’s union’’ can constitutionally 
be prohibited, and current regulations do not 
prohibit such membership. However, specific 
actions by individual members of a “serv- 
icemen's union” which in themselves con- 
stitute offenses under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice or Army regulations may be 
dealt with appropriately. Collective or in- 
dividual refusals to obey orders are one ex- 
ample of conduct which may constitute an 
Offense under the Uniform Code. 

(a) Publication of “Underground News- 
papers” .—Army regulations provide that per- 
sonal literary efforts may not be pursued dur- 
ing duty hours or accomplished by the use 
of Army property. However, the publication 
of “underground newspapers” by soldiers off- 
post, on their own time, and with their own 
money and equipment is generally protected 
under the First Amendment's guarantees of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
Uniess such a newspaper contains language, 
the utterance of which is punishable under 
Federal law (e.g., 10 U.S.C. Sec. 2387 or the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice), authors 
of an “underground newspaper” may not be 
disciplined for mere publication. Distribu- 
tion of such newspapers on post is governed 
by para. 5-5, AR 210-10, discussed in para. 
5a above. 

(e) On-Post Demonstrations by Civilians.— 
A commander may legally bar individuals 
from entry on a military reservation for any 
purpose prohibited by law or lawful regula- 
tion, and it is a crime for any person who 
has been removed and barred from a post by 
order of the commander to re-enter. How- 
ever, a specific request for a permit to con- 
duct an on-post demonstration in an area to 
which the public has generally been granted 
access should not be denied on an arbitrary 
basis. Such a permit may be denied on a rea- 
sonable basis such as a showing that the 
demonstration may result in a clear inter- 
ference with or prevention of orderly accom- 
plishment of the mission of the post, or pre- 
sent a clear danger to loyalty, discipline, and 
morale of the troops. 

(f) On-Post Demonstrations by Soldiers.— 
AR 600-20 and 600-21 prohibit all on-post 
demonstrations by members of the Army. The 
validity of these provisions is currently being 
litigated. Commanders will be advised of the 
results of this litigation. 
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ig) Off-Post Demonstrations by Soldiers.— 
AR 600-20 and 600-21 prohibit members of 
the Army from participating in off-post 
demonstrations when they are in uniform, or 
on duty, or in a foreign country, or when 
their activities constitute a breach of law 
and order, or when violence is likely to re- 
sult, 

(h) Grievances——The right of members 
to complain and request redress of griev- 
ances against actions of their superiors is 
protected by the Inspector General system 
(AR. 20-1) and Article 138, UCMJ. In addi- 
tion, a soldier may petition or present any 
grievance to any member of Congress (10 
U.S.C. Sec, 1034). An open door policy for 
complaints is a basic principle of good lead- 
ership, and commanders should personally 
assure themselves that adequate procedure 
exist for identifying valid complaints and 
taking corrective action. Complaining per- 
sonnel must not be treated as “enemies of 
the system.” Even when complaints are un- 
founded, the fact that one was made may 
signal a misunderstanding, or a lack of com- 
munication, which should be corrected. In 
any system as large as the Army, it is in- 
evitable that situations will occur giving rise 
to valid complaints, and over the years such 
complaints have helped to make the Army 
stronger while assuring compliance with 
proper policies and procedures. 

6. It is the policy of the Department of 
the Army to safeguard the service member's 
right of expression to the maximum extent 
possible, and to impose only such minimum 
restraints as are necessary to enable the 
Army to perform its mission, in the interest 
of National defense. The statutes and regu- 
lations referred to above (as well as some 
other provisions of law and regulations) are 
concerned with these permissible restraints 
and authorize a commander to impose re- 
strictions on the military members right of 
expression and dissent, under certain cir- 
cumstances. However, in applying any such 
statutes and regulations in particular situ- 
ations, it is important to remember that 
freedom of expression is a fundamental right 
secured by the Constitution. Furthermore, 
it is important to remember that the Com- 
mander’s responsibility is for the good order, 
loyalty and discipline of all his men, Severe 
disciplinary action in response to a relatively 
insignificant manifestation of dissent can 
have a counter productive effect on other 
members of the Command, because the re- 
action appears out of proportion to the 
threat which the dissent represents. Thus, 
rather than serving as a deterrent, such dis- 
proportionate actions may stimulate further 
breaches of discipline. On the other hand, 
no Commander should be indifferent to con- 
duct which, if allowed to proceed unchecked, 
would destroy the effectiveness of his unit. 
In the final analysis no regulations or guide- 
lines are an adequate substitute for the 
calm and prudent judgment of the respon- 
sible commander. 

7. The mission of the Army is to execute 
faithfully, as ordered, policies and programs 
established in accordance with law by duly 
elected and appointed Government officials. 
Unquestionably, the vast majority of service 
members are prepared to do what is required 
of them to perform that mission, whether 
or not they agree in every instance with the 
policies the mission reflects. 

By order of the Secretary of the Army. 

KENNETH G. WICKHAM, 
Major General, USA, 
The Adjutant General. 

(Sent to Commanders in Chief, U.S. Army, 
Europe, U.S. Army, Pacific; Commanding 
Generals, U.S. Continental Army Command, 
U.S. Army Materiel Command, U.S. Army Air 
Defense Command, U.S. Army, Alaska; Com- 
mander, U.S. Army Forces Southern Com- 
mand; copies furnished to Commanding 
Generals, CONUS Armies, Military District 
of Washington, U.S. Army.) 
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UNIFORMED SERVICES RETIRE- 
MENT PAY EQUALIZATION ACT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1969, I introduced a bill in 
behalf of our military retirees which 
would amend title 10 of the United States 
Code to equalize the retirement pay of 
members of the uniform services of equal 
rank and years of service. 

Today, I am introducing an identical 
bill, H.R. 4330, which would allow the 
armed services of the United States to 
honor a moral obligation to retired serv- 
icemen. 

Equalization of retired pay would rein- 
state the pre-1958 system of basing re- 
tired pay on current active duty pay 
scales. Ever since 1958, when the system 
was switched, a serviceman who retires 
keeps getting the same pay as long as he 
lives, except for periodic cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

As a consequence, a tremendous gap in 
retired pay has grown over the past 12 
years between retirees of the same grade 
and years of service. In short, it has 
created a marked inequality among 
peers—an inequality that will continue 
to widen unless Congress restores the 
traditional system of computing retired 
pay on the basis of current active duty 
rates. 

Until 1958, retired pay was tied directly 
to active duty pay and when active duty 
members received a pay increase, retired 
members did likewise. In 1958, Congress 
increased active duty pay by 10 percent, 
but retired pay by only 6 percent. Then 
in 1963, Congress tied future retired pay 
increases to a raise in the cost-of-living 
index as maintained by the Department 
of Labor. 

Since each retired member’s pay is 
based upon the pay scale at the time of 
his retirement, a situation arises where- 
by retirees at the same grade and years 
of service draw different rates of pay, 
depending upon the date of retirement. 

The ironic twist to this situation is 
that these men and women enlisted over 
the years on the assurance of the pre- 
1958 retirement system. They were prom- 
ised that, although active duty pay was 
low, a meaningful retired pay system 
would help offset the cleavage between 
civilian and military pay. These service 
veterans surely fulfilled their part of the 
bargain—they gave long years of faith- 
ful, devoted service in war and peace. 

Last year, the late Chairman Mendel 
Rivers requested departmental reports on 
the bills which would reestablish a more 
liberal statutory formula for providing 
increases in military retired pay. Upon 
receiving the administration’s negative 
response, Chairman Rivers stated that— 

The report of the Department has killed 
the last hope military retirees had for return 
to the recomputation principle, 


Mr. Speaker, I, too, was disappointed 
in the administration’s refusal to support 
reestablishment of the recomputation 
principle in military retired pay. How- 
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eyer, this is a new year, and the Presi- 
dent has presented a new budget. Thus, 
I am hopeful that the administration 
will change its position and endorse H.R. 
4330 which is so necessary to remedy 
this injustice to our retired military per- 
sonnel. 


NATIONAL NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, to have 
a sense of identity, to take pride in that 
identity, and to help others understand 
the sources of that pride—these alone 
would justify the annual observance of 
National Negro History Week. This cele- 
bration each year of the significant 
achievements of black Americans occurs 
during the week surrounding February 
14, the birthday of one of the great 
champions of the Negro in America, 
Frederick Douglass. Belatedly, Ameri- 
cans have come to recognize the vital 
part played not only in our own national 
history but in the history of the larger 
world community by the black man and 
woman, a part which deserves to be 
known and honored by all our people. 

Nearly half a century has passed since 
Carter G. Woodson, an ex-coal miner 
and schoolteacher whose life was dedi- 
cated to the cause of black history, ini- 
tiated Negro History Week in 1926. Its 
chief proponent has been the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
which Woodson had founded as early as 
1915. 

In the years of struggle since the first 
celebration of Negro History Week, 
blacks in America have inched closer to 
the fulfillment of our national ideals 
of liberty and justice. There is still much 
more to be done. However, a significant 
element in this movement has been the 
growing recognition by all Americans of 
the achievements of black men and 
women from early human progress 
through modern civilization. 

Negro History Week has emphasized 
both the tragic and hopeful aspects of 
the black experience in America—the 
role of blacks in the building of Ameri- 
can society, a role long neglected and 
often ignored. We have seen the Negro as 
a presence in this land from the very be- 
ginning, in 1619 at Jamestown. We have 
become increasingly aware of black con- 
tributions to the arts and sciences and 
to every area of human life. Black pio- 
neers, explorers, and scholars have taken 
their rightful, if belated, place in Ameri- 
can legend and lore. A new respect, born 
of understanding, has marked our com- 
mon awareness of the black American 
heritage in the rich cultural history of 
Africa. 

The purpose of National Negro History 
Week, then, is not only to set the record 
straight, to redress past grievance, but 
also to inspire all Americans, black and 
white, with a new sense of the richness 
and diversity of America. The elements 
of abiding strength which black Ameri- 
cans—more secure in their rights, proud 
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of their identity, informed of their 
heritage—persistently demonstrate, con- 
tinue to contribute to the quality of life 
in our land. 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its Ladies Auxil- 
iary conducts a Voice of Democracy Con- 
test. This year’s theme was entitled, 
“Freedom—Our Heritage.” The winner 
from the State of Iowa was a resident of 
my district, Miss Teresa Wozniak of 
Muscatine, Iowa. Miss Wozniak is a sen- 
ior at Muscatine High School, and plans 
to attend Iowa State University. 

After reading Miss Wozniak’s excellent 
speech, which follows, one can readily see 
why she won the Iowa portion of the 
contest: 

FREEDOM Is OUR HERITAGE 
(By Teresa Wozniak) 

I am very fortunate to live in America. 
Here I can live and grow ... with very few 
restrictions. I can worship, or choose not to 
worship. I can learn or work, or do nothing. 
I have the opportunity to accept or reject. I 
have. Yet I must ask myself, how fortunate 
are the East Berliners who can’t even cross 
their own city? And the Czechoslovakians? 
They lost their fight for freedom. How lucky 
are the little children of war torn Southeast 
Asia, whose eyes are filled not with smiles and 
children’s games, but the game of war, hun- 
ger, and fear, 

These people are different from me; they 
are not as fortunate. Yet there must be a link 
between us... 8 common bond to bind us as 
human beings. That bond must be the desire 
for freedom. Where did it begin? What does 
it mean to us? And more important, what 
does it mean to these other people. 

Many people believe that freedom began in 
America. I don’t. Many feel that as this is 
their home, and their life, that this is where 
freedom began, is, and the only place for it. I 
don’t! I feel we cannot neglect the role peo- 
ple before our time and outside our country, 
have played in America’s heritage. Some con- 
sider America a beginning, and some an end 
to democracy. I consider it a continuum, 

Let’s begin . . . of course at the beginning, 
and that’s not when we fired the “shot heard 
‘round the world”, or when Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. Ideas 
of freedom began when the first stone age 
man was clunked in the head, forced to leave 
his home, and realized this wasn’t fair. Free- 
dom began when the English created the 
Magna Carta to protect a few basic rights. 
It began in the history before America, for it 
was this history and these ideas which were 
preserved, strengthened, and entrusted to 
our colonists to bring to these shores. It was 
these concepts that began our land, for to- 
gether with the men a powerful idea was 
built—called freedom, 

America’s spark gained momentum from 
the heroic efforts put forth in the War for 
Independence, the Civil War, and other global 
wars. Freedom was led to a firm foundation 
and brilliantly inspired by such great men 
as Abraham Lincoln, the man who led us out 
of the Depression—Franklin Roosevelt, and 
John Kennedy who so recently sacrificed his 
life. Yet while we were growing and learning, 
other nations and individuals were changing 
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and learning, also. We gained our heritage of 
freedom from people like Anne Frank, whose 
brave spirit said, “I am afraid, but I will not 
give up!" We grew because of the Royal Air 
Force who bravely withstood the German 
blitz of London. We drew strength from the 
French underground. Just as we have con- 
tributed to the freedom of others, they have 
given to help make America free. 

Today we see communism in South Amer- 
ica, Laos and Cambodia. We can feel the sup- 
pression of a people locked behind an iron 
curtain, Will we help? We must follow the ex- 
amples of leaders, such as Tom Dooley, who 
didn’t sit and stare at things. He fought for 
what he cared, and he cared to help. He went 
to Southeast Asia and built hospitals, and 
schools and a system by which to continue 
his actions. Our men in Southeast Asia, now, 
see freedom hanging in Balance and cffer 
their lives to maintain that balance. Men 
such as these build ideas—ideas no less than 
those which formed our nation, I believe we 
can help to build such ideas everywhere! We 
must help replace eyes peering at us from 
bamboo walls of hunger and isolation, and re- 
place them with the smile of freedom. 


THE CONTINUING UNEMPLOYMENT 
CRISIS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, last Oc- 
tober 6, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an analysis, undertaken by Com- 
mon Cause, of unemployment statistics 
on a congressional district basis. That 
analysis showed the June 1970 unem- 
ployment rate in major labor market 
areas, and also showed smaller areas of 
persistent unemployment—at the 6 per- 
cent or higher rate. 

That list was not an encouraging one, 
Mr. Speaker. But it may have been of 
some use in persuading this House to 
give its approval to legislation which 
could have made some contribution to- 
ward reducing the unemployment rate. 
That legislation, as we all know, was 
subsequently vetoed by the President. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Common Cause has 
produced another congressional district 
analysis of unemployment rates. A very 
small number of districts which were on 
the earlier list are not on this one. A 
much larger number of districts which 
were not on the earlier list have the 
dubious distinction of being on this new 
list. The new list indicates that there 
was a net gain of nine congressional dis- 
tricts “enjoying” serious unemployment 
between June and November of 1970. 
What today’s congressional district fig- 
ures are, we do not know, but we do know 
that the national unemployment figures 
have grown month by month since No- 
vember. 

Mr. Speaker, it is without much en- 
thusiasm that I include the continuing 
bad news of the unemployment crisis at 
this point in the RECORD: 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

The following table lists Members of the 
House of Representatives who represent 
areas with high unemployment. The table 
is divided into major labor areas. It is com- 
piled from figures gathered by the Depart- 
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ment of Labor and published in the De- 
partment’s “Area Trends in Employment 
and Unemployment, January 1971”. 

Major Labor Areas. The Department of 
Labor each month classifies 150 major em- 
ployment centers according to their labor 
supply. The following table shows the un- 
employment rate in these areas for Novem- 
ber 1970 (the most recent figures) and for a 
year earlier. (A few areas with unemploy- 
ment rates below 3.0 percent have been 
omitted.) 


State and Representative Major labor area 


Alabama. 
Buchanan 


McKevitt 
Connecticut: 

Cotter Hartford 
New Haven. 
Waterbury.. 


Florida 
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Smaller Labor Areas. The right-hand col- 
umn in the table lists smaller labor areas, 
as classified by the Department of Labor, 
which have experienced persistent or sub- 
stantial unemployment. Persistent unem- 
ployment means unemployment has aver- 
aged 6 percent or more of the work force in 
the preceding calendar year and has exceeded 
the national average rate by 50 to 100 per- 
cent in the preceding two to four years. 
Substantial unemployment means unem- 
ployment of 6 percent or more of the work 
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force plus the expectation that the rate will 
remain at 6 percent or more for the follow- 
ing two months, Classifications are effective 
for January 1971. 

Note: The labor area designations are 
sometimes larger and sometimes smaller 
than Congressional districts. Thus, some 
areas will appear by the names of several 
Congressmen; in other areas, a single Con- 
gressman will be listed with numerous labor 
areas. 


Unemployment rate 
percent) 


November 


November 
1970 1969 Smaller areas—Persistent unemployment 6 percent or more 


3.7 Centre (Cherokee County). 
Cullman (Cullman County), Gadsden (Etowah County). 


- Eutaw (Greene County), Pell City (St. Clair County). 

Florence-Sheffield (Colbert, Franklin, Lauderdale Counties), Lawrence County. 

Aleutian Islands, area Barrow, Bethel, Bristol Bay, Cordova-MeCarthy, Fairbanks, Kenai- 
Cook Inlet, Ketchikan, obuk, Kodiak, Kuskokwim, nn Canal-icy Straits, Nome, Palmer- 
Talkeetna, Prince of Wales, Seward, Sitka, Upper ‘Yu on, Valdez- hittier, Wade ‘Hampton, 
Wrangell- Petersburg, Yokon-Koyukuk. 


Pocahontas (Randolph County), Walnut Ridge (Lawrence County). 
Berryville (Carroll County), Clarksville (Johnson County), Crawford county, Marshall (Searcy 
County), Miller County, Ozark (Franklin County), Paris (Logant Coun 
2.6 Batesville (Independence County), Hardy ep County), Melbourne ¢ oe County), Mountain 
View (Stone County), Searcy (White County 
Camden (Calhoun, Ouachita Counties), NA (Hot Spring County). 
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Hollister (San Benito County). Lakeport (Lake County), Willows (Glenn County), Yuba City 
(Sutter, Yuba Counties). 


Modesto (Stanislaus County). 


6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
7.1 4. 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
6.2 
6.2 
5.8 
5.8 
7.1 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
8.9 
6.7 
5.7 
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Merced (Merced County). 

Crescent City (Del Norte County), Eureka (Humboldt County), Santa Rosa (Sonoma County), 
Ukiah (Mendocino cont. 

Alturas (Modoc County), Chico-Oroville (Butte County), Grass Valley (Nevada County), Madera 
(Madera County), Mariposa (Mari Hye County), Placer County, Placerville (Eldorado County), 
Quincy (Plumas County), Red Bluff (Tehama County), Redding (Shasta County), Sonora (T 
ae peant), Susanville (Lassen County), Weaverville (Trinity County), Yreka S 

unty). 

Salinas-Moneterey (Monterey County), Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz County). 

--- Oxnard (Ventura County). 

-- El Centro (Imperial County). 

Bakersfield (Kern County). 


ae Ee RS ----- Antonito (Conejos County), Center (Saguache County), Pagosa Springs (Archuleta County). 


Blanca (Costilla County), Ordway (Crowley County), Trinidad (Las Animas County), Walsenburg 
(Huerfano County). 


Ansonia (towns of Ansonia, Derby, Oxford and Seymour, New Haven County). 

Danieison (Brooklyn, Canterbury, Eastford, Killingley, Plainfield, Pomfret, Putnam, Sterling 
Thompson, Woodstock in Windham Coun i) 

Bristol/Plymouth/Torrington/Litchfield/Winchester. 


-TOOT SDNY TFA poplacion irs County), Blountstown (Calhoun County). 
Lakeland (Polik County). 
Bonifay (Holmes County). 


Cocoa (Brevard County). 
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Unemployment rate 
ercent) 


November November 
1970 


State and Representative Major labor area 1969 Smaller areas—Persistent unemployment 6 percent or more 


4.0 Hawkinsville (Pulaski County). 
Chatsworth (Murray County), Cedartown (Polk County), Dallas (Paulding County), Douglasville 
(Douglas County). 
5 3.1 Manchester (Meriwether County), Zebulon (Pike County). 

Hagan... wn! 5 : 4.0 Ludowici (Long County), Pembroke (Bryan County), Soperton (Treutlen County). 

Landrum Blairsville (Union County), Cleveland (White County), Cumming (Forsyth County), McCaysville 
(Fannin County), Young Harris (Towns County). 

i Camilla (Mitchell County), Colquitt (Miller County), Fort Gaines (Clay County). 

Stephens y 3.9 Gibson(Giascock peser e 

Stuckey Blackshear (Pierce County), Eastman (Dodge County), Fitzgerald (Ben Hill County), Homerville 
(Clinch County), Lakeland (Lanier County), Nahunta (Brantley County). 

8 Thompson. 
awail: 


.-- Driggs (Teton County), Jerome (Jerome yarasa 2a 
--- Council (Adams County), Grangeville (idaho Coun 
alley County), Orofino (Clearwater County), 

Bonner County). 


ty, Horseshoe Bend (Boise County), McCall 
t. Maries (Benewah County), Sandpoint 


NSN NS 
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- St. Clair County. 


. Hardin “pa Coney Jerseyville Vetar benre a 
Anna (Union County), Cairo (Alexander, Pulaski Counties), Carmi (White County), DuQuoin 
(erty County), Golconda eo County), Harrisburg-West Frankfort-Herrin (Franklin, Johnson, 
aline, Williamson Counties), McLeansboro (Hamilton County), Rosiclare (Hardin County), 
Shawneetown (Gallatin County). 


Fort Wayne 
-- South Bend... 
- indianapolis... 


Indianapolis. 


ana 
woow 
per 
awn 


Bedford (Lawrence County), Lawrenceburg (Dearborn, Ohio Counties), Scottsburg (Scott County) 
Knox (Starke County), Michigan City-La Porte (La Porte County). 


Clay County, Linton (Greene County), Vermillion County. 
Marengo (Crawford County). 


D 
N 
uo 


- Evansville... 


Cedar Rapids 
Des Moines 


Sr Pep 
wao Now 


4.7 
5.1 
4.8 
4.2 
3.0 
5.7 


Waterloo (Black Hawk County). 


Coffeyville (Montgomery County), Parsons (Labette County), Wellington (Sumner County). 
Kentucky: 


CR RR ete Peer eae Sie SA» ir abe TERE SN Site SE atte ots SS, Albany (Clinton County), Barbourville (Knox County), Booneville ee County), Harlan 
County), Hyden (Leslie County), Manchester (Clay nty), Middlesboro (Bell County), Mon- 
ticello (Wayne County), Russell Springs (Russell County), Stanford (Lincoln County), Whitley 
City (McCreary County). 


Bardstown (Nelson County), Brownsville (Edmonson County), Hardinsburg (Breckinridge County) 
Hartford (Ohio County), Lebanon (Marion County), Li field (Grayson County), Springfield 
(Washington County). 

Campton (Wolfe County), Flatwoods (Greenup County), Grayson (Carter, Elliot Counties), Hazard 
(Knott, Perry Counties), Inez (Martin County), Jackson (Breathitt County), Jenkins (Letcher 
County), Louisa (Lawrence County), Morehead (Bath, Menifee, Rowan Counties), Paintsville 

Johnson paun, Pikeville (Pike County), Prestonburg (Flogy County), Salyersville (Magoffin 
jounty), West Liberty (Morgan County). 

Bardwell (Carlisle County), iz (Trigg County), Dixon (Webster County), Eddyville (Lyon 
County), Mayfield (Graves County), MacLean County, Morgantown (Butler nty), Princeton 
(Caldwell County), Smithiand (Livingston County), Fulton (Fulton & Hickman Counties). 

Georgetown (Scott County), Lancaster (Garrard County), Nicholasville (essamin County), 
Richmond (Estill, Jackson, Madison, Rockcastle Counties), Stanton (Powell County). 


New Orleans. 


so~-00..... 5 


og enirar Anemon Parish), Reserve (St. John the Baptist Parish), St. Martinville (St. 

artin Parish). 

Abbeville (Vermilion Parish), Crowley (Acadia Parish), Jennings (Jefferson Davis Parish) 
Lake Charles (Calcasieu Parish), Opelousa (St. Landry Parish), Ville Platte (Evangeline 


Parish). 

Alexandria (Avoyelles, Grant, Rapides Parishes), DeRidder (Beauregard Patah Leesville 
(Vernon Parish), Many (Sabine Parish), Natchitoches (Natchitoches Parish), New Roads 
uae Coupee Parish), Oakdale (Allen Parish), Plaquemine (Iberville Parish). 

Columbia (Caldwell Parish), Ferriday (Catahoula, Concordia Parishes), omega (St. Helena 
Parish), Monroe (Ouachita Parish), Oak Grove (West Carroll Parish), Rayville (Richland Parish), 
St. Francisville (West Feliciana Parish), Winnsboro (Franklin Parish). 

5.5 Denham Springs (Livingston Parish), Donaldsonville (Ascension Parish), Hammond (Tangipahoa 


arish). 
3.7 Arcadia (Bienviile Parish), Mansfield (DeSoto Parish), Minden (Webster Parish). 
Calais-Eastport (Washington County), Ellsworth (Hancock County), Fort Kent, Madawaska-Van 


Buren, Greenville nae County), Lewiston-Auburn. 
3.2 Biddeford-Sanford (York County), Rockland (Knox County), Waldoboro (Lincoln County). 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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——s tate 


November November ? 
State and Representative j 1970 1969 Smaller areas—Persistent unemployment 6 percent or more 


land: 
Menea Hagerstown (Washington County), Oakland (Garrett County). 


Mersin, (Dorchester County), Crisfield (Somerset County), Pocomoke City (Worcester County) 
Prince Frederick (Calvert County). 


Gloucester/Essex/Rockport, Newburyport/Amesbury/Ipswich/Salisbury (Essex County). 


Poppo 
o anman 
Poy 


Dt et ee 


Ware/Beichertown (Hampshire County), 

acon! ye wae ny! lorcester County). 

Greenfield (Franklin County), North Adams (Franklin County). 

Milford/U xbridge (Worcester County), 

eet Cet mar Mo 

Bourne/Wareham (Barnstable,Plymouth Counties), Plymouth/Kingston/Plympton/Carver (Plym- 
outh County), Provincetown/Truro (Barnstable County). 


Pamp 


= 
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lonia/Beiding/Greenville. 


Alma (Gratiot County), Bay City (Bay County), Clare (Clare County), East Tawas (Alcona-losco 
Counties), Grayling (Crawford Soan) lonia/Belding/Greenvilie, Mancelona (Antrim County), 
Mio (Oscoda County), Roscommon (Roscommon County), Standish (Arenac County), West 
Branch (Ogemaw County). 

Jackson, Owosso (Shiawassee County). 

Adrian (Lenawee County), Wayne County (part). 

lonia/Belding/Greenville. 

Wayne County (part). 

Bad Axe (Huron County), Caro (Tuscola County), Port Huron (St, Clair County), Sanilac (Sanilac 


County). 
Benton to (Berrien County), Coldwater (Branch County), Hillsdale (Hillsdale County). 


Alger County, Alpena Gone County), Boyne City (Charlevoix County), Cheboygan (Cheboygan 
County), Escanaba (Delta County), Gaylord (Otsego County), Hancock (Houghton, Keweenaw 
Counties), Hillman (Montmorency County), Iron Mountain (Dickinson County), Iron River 
(iron County), Ironwood ee County), L'Anse (Baraga County), Manistique (Schoolcraft 
County), Marquette (Alger, Marquette Counties), Newberry (Luce County), pres (Emmet 
county), ay, ar wy (Presque Isle County), St. Ignace (Mackinac County), Sault Ste. Marie 

ippewa County). 

Baldwin (Lake Cou my), Cadillac(Missaukee, Osceola, Wexford Counties), Elberta (Benzie Cou nly), 
Fremont (Newaygo County), Hart (Oceana County), Ludington (Mason County), Manistee 
(Manistee County), Traverse City (Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, Leelanau Counties). 


Fairbault (Rice County). 
Aitkin (Aitkin County), Grand Rapids (Itaska County), Cambridge (Isanti County), Mora (Kanabec 
County), Pine City (Pine County), Rush City (Chisago County). 
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Bagley (Clearwater County), Baudette (Lake of the Woods County), Bemidji (Beltrami County), 
rookston (Polk County), Detroit Lakes (Becker County. Hal Kittson County), Mahnomen 
County), Park Rapids (Hubbard County), Red Lake Falls (Red Lake County), Roseau (Roseau 
County), Walker (Cass County), Wadena (Wadena County), Warren (Marshall County), Buffalo 
Cwrig t County), Brainerd (Crow Wing County). 
Little Falls (Morrison County), Princeton (Mille Lacs County). 


Kosciusko (Attala County). 
Columbia ix rion County), Leakesville r County), Lucedale (George County), Lumberton 
(Lamar County), Waynesboro (Wayne County). 


3.6 
Charleston Sirr meroma County), Doniphan (Ripley County), Flat River (St. Francois County), 


Greenville (Wayne County). 


-- Glasgow (va County), Red Lodge (Carbon County), Roundup (Musselshell County). 
.- Butte (Silver County), Livingston (Park County), Phi tg (Granite County), Sheridan 
(Madison County), White Sulphur Springs (Meagher County). 
ebraska: McCollister. 


N 2. 

Nevada: Baring. eh Caliente (Lincoln County). 

New Hampshire: Wyman. 2.7 

New Jersey: 
Sandman_ 


ag 
a 


Ocean City/Wildwood/Cape May (Cape May County), Vineland (Cumberland County). 


New Brunswick/Perth Amboy.. : 
Paterson/Clifton/Passaic__. 
Trenton 
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Bernalillo (Sandoval County), Las Vegas (San Miguel County), Espanola (Rio Arriba County), 
Mountainair (Torrance a), Raton (Colfax County), Santa Rosa (Guadalupe County), Taos 
(Taos County), Wagon Mound (Mora County). 

Carlsbad (Eddy County), Deming (Luna rey Farmington (San Juan County), Gallup (Mc- 
Kaloy a Grants (Valencia County), Alamagordo (i County), Socorro (Socorro 

unty). 
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pip ise rate 


y, November Novembe 
State and Representative Major labor area 1970 1969 Smaller areas—Persistent unemployment 6 percent or more 


New York: 


$ 
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ameina (Fulton County), Speculator (Hamilton County), Ticonderoga (Essex County), Warren 
ounty. 


Orleans County, Perry (Wyoming County). 
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- Catskill (Greene County), Cobleskill (Schoharie County). 

Ogdensbu rac ap alone (Franklin, St. Lawrence Counties), Oswego County, Plattsburgh 
Clinton nty), Watertown Gefferson County). 

Sidney (Delaware County). 

Auburn (Cayuga County), Norwich (Chenango County), Oneonta (Otsego County). 


raham 
Fountain... Roxboro (Person í pka Nes Hill — Cau), wrens iison County). 
Jones___. Ae = f - Ahoskie (Hertford Co: Camden County, Columbia (Tyrell County), ailé (Pitt Comi, 
Manteo (Dare County), Ah loyock (Currituck County), Pamlico County, Windsor (Bertie County: 
Lennon_ Role (tot Con. nty), Lumberton (Robeson County), Whiteville (Columbus County). 
‘olla aunty, 


Gra City = County), Hayesville (Clay County), Marshall (Madison County), Robbinsville 


n/Warren_ 


> Hamilton/Middletown Warren County. 


Carrollton (Carroll County). 
_... Clermont (Lawrence ge County), Man Manchester (Adams County), Waverl; ge County). 
.--- Gallipolis (Gallia County), Jackson (Jackson County), New Lexington (Perry County), Pomeroy 


(Meigs County), 
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Altus (Jackson coe. Anadarko (Oaddo County), Cordel (Washita County), Purcell (McClain 
County), Shawnee (Pottawatomie County). 


Claremore (Rogers County), Jay (Delaware County), Miami (Ottawa County), Muskogee (Musko- 
ee County), Okemah (Okfuskee amay Okmulgee-Henryetta (Okmulgee County), Pawnee 
Pawnee unty), Pryor Creek (Mayes County), Eaua ah County, Stilwell (Adair County), 
anan (Cherokee Sounn), ame ee ner County), Ada (Pontotoc County). 
Atoka (Atoka County), te (Coal Cou! nty), Holdenvil I Sine gy peang tne Choctaw 
County), idabel icCurtain County), LeFlore County, M: uy icAlester 
Pittsburgh County), Stigler (Haski l County), Tishsinings (lo lohvcton County), Wilburton 
(Latimer County). 


4.2 
4.2 hen ag macy a Cone Tillamook (Tillamook ae 49 goaie Lincoln County). 
Gold Beach ng ym rants Pass Cosephine Cou of abe ackson County), 
een County), Roseburg (Douglas “aw 


Condon pe County Entorpriso (Aaaa County), Fossil (Wheeler County), Hood River 


Hood River County insa ciake County), Naes Gefferson County), Pendleton (Umatilla 
ounty), The Dalla raain asco Counties) 


Bedford (Bedford County). 


Kittaning/Ford City (Armstro 
= age (Wyoming sm Seed oo Ly Towanda (Bradford County), Wellsboro (Tioga 
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Uniontown/Conneilsville (Fayette County). 
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State and Representative Major labor area 


Unemployment rate 
rent) 


November November ‘ 
1970 1969 Smaller areas—Persistent unemployment 6 percent or more 


Memphis. 


| a eee 


uillen. 
Texas 


Beaumont/Port Arthur. 
copes Christi 


Vermont: Stafford... 
Virginia: 
Downing - 
Whitehurs' 
Sco! 


Hicks. 
McCormack 


Wheeling. 


Charleston 


igre Sel ee elt toll EE a pos si! 


Byrnes. 
Thompson 


1 Figures for Davenport/Rock Island/Moline are October figures. 


Bradford (McKean County), Clearfield/DuBois (Clearfield/Centre Counties), Coudersport (Potter 
County), Lock Haven/Renovo (Clinton County). 


Berkeley County. 


McCormick (McCormick County), Saluda (Saluda County). 
. Winnsboro (Fairfield County), Cheraw (Chesterfield Peron d Union (Union County). 
Bennetsville (Marlboro County), Bishopville (Lee County), Georgetown (Georgetown County), 
Marion (Marion County). 
Barnwell (Barnwell County), Orangeburg (Orangeburg County). 


ao i È Erin (Houston County). 


Hardin County, Lawrenceburg (Lawrence County). 
ay e oa County), Decatur (Meigs County), Dunlap (Sequatchie County), Sweetwater(Monroe 
oun 


y). 
8 Maynardville (Union County), Rutledge (Grainger County). 
a aeee ig (Campbell County), Morgan County, Oneida (Scott County), Sparta (White 
ounty). 
Greeneville (Greene County), Newport (Cocke County), Sevierville (Sevier County). 


Brackettville (Kinney County), Del Rio (Val Verde County), Uvalde (Uvalde County). 

Carrizo Springs (Dimmit County), Cotulla (La Salle County), Crystal City (Zavala County), Eagle 
Pass (Maverick County), Floresville (Wilson County), Hondo (Medina County), Laredo (Webb 
County), Pearsall (Frio County). 
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Brownsville/Harlingen/San Benito (Cameron County), Hebbronville (Jim Hogg County), Raymond- 
ville (Willacy County), McAllen (Hidalgo County), Rio Grande City (Starr County), Zapata 
(Zapata “seco 

Newton (Newton County), San Augustine (San Augustine County). 

Atlanta (Cass County), Texarkana (Bowie County). 


4.2 Beaver (Beaver County), Nephi (juab County), St. George (Washington County). 

Brigham City (Box Elder County), Heber City (Wasatch county), Kanab (Kane County), Manti 
(Sanpete County), Moab (Gran, San Juan Counties), Ogden (Weber County), Panguitch (Garfield 
County), Park City (Summit County), Price (Carbon, Emery Counties), Provo-Orem (Utah 
County), Richfield (Sevier County), Roosevelt (Duchesne County). 

Springfield (Windsor County). 


3 Chincoteague (Accomack, Northampton Counties). 
- Colonia! Beach (Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, Westmoreland Counties). 


Bristol (Washington County), Grundy (Buchanan County), Lebanon (Dickenson, Russell Counties), 
Norton/Big Stone Gap (Wise County), Richlands (Tazewell County). 


5.2 
4.7 Colville (Stevens County), Newport (Pend Oreille County), Okanogan (Okanogan County), 
a (Ferry County), Wenatchee (Chelan, Douglas Counties). 
Aberdeen (Grays Harbor County), Centralia (Lewis County), Port Townsend (Jefferson County), 
Raymond (Pacific County), Stevenson (Skamania County). 
5.7 Bremerton (Kitsap County), Dayton (Columbia County), Ferrara (Kittitas County), Golden- 


dale (Klickitat County), Moses Lake (Grant County), Tri-City (Benton, Franklin Counties), 
Yakima asima County). 


Anacortas (Skagit County), Port Angeles (Clallam County). 


5.2 Hamlin (Lincoln County), Pennsboro (Richie County), Logan-Madison (Boone, Logan Counties), 

Point Pleasant (Mason County), Wayne County. 
— (Raleigh Coy; Bluefield (Mercer County), Hinton (Summers County), Oak Hill- 

Montgomery Fayette ‘ounty), Welch (McDowell County), Williamson (Minco County). 

3.6 Clarksburg (Doddridge, Harrison Counties), Glenville (Gilmer County), Grantsville (Calhoun 
County), New Martinsville (Wetzel County), Sistersville SN med County). 

4.5 Clay (Clay County), Gassaway (Braxton County), Logan Madison (Boone, Logan Counties), 
Richmond (Nicholas County), Spencer (Roane County), 


ee TE ee ae ee . Berkeley Springs (Morgan nty), Elkins (Randolph County), Franklin (Pendleton County), 


Grafton (Taylor County), Kingwood (Preston County), Marlinton (Pocahontas County), Martins- 
burg (Berkeley, Jefferson Counties), Mineral County, Moorefield (Hardy County), Parsons 
Tucker County), Petersburg (Grant County), ged (Hampshire County), Ronceverte-White 

ae Sprin (Greenbrier, Monroe Counties), Webster Springs (Webster County), Weston 
Lewis County). 


Adams (Adams County). Antigo (Langlade County), Crandon (Forest County), Florence (Florence 

Kian; Medford (Taylor County), Neopit Gionominoa County) Shawano (Shawano County). 
4.0 Ashland (Ashland County), Bayfield (Bayfield County), Douglas County, Eagle River (Vilas County) 

Grantsburg (Burnett County) Hayward (Sawyer County) Hurley (iron County) Ladysmith 
(Rusk County) Spooner (Washburn County). 

Oconto (Oconto County). 

Arcadia (Trempealeau County) Black River Falls (Jackson —_ Dodgeville (lowa County) 
La Crosse (La Crosse County) Mauston (Juno County) Prairie du Chien (Crawford County) 
Sparta (Monroe County) Viroqua (Vernon County). 
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RUSSIAN GENOCIDE IN UKRAINE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, any- 
one who knows the history of Ukraine, 
understands full well the meaning of 
Russification as a form of cultural geno- 
cide. The current Russification policy 
and actions of Moscow are not new to the 
people of Ukraine. And, let it be stressed, 
that the use of them term “genocide” in 
this respect is its accurate use, which is 
Strikingly contrary to its flagrant misuse 
by the fake revoluntionaries here and 
abroad. Moreover, as will be shown in the 
forthcoming book “U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Myth,” authored by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky of Georgetown University, it should 
be maturely noted that Russian genocide 
in Ukraine, the largest non-Russian na- 
tion in Eastern Europe, is also an instru- 
ment for Moscow’s current imperial con- 
solidation in preparation for its bolder 
aggressive moves in the future. 

As shown in the communication below, 
the Jews in the Soviet Union are not the 
only ones being systematically subjected 
to Russian genocide. The non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. are under similar 
attack, particularly the strategically 
placed Urkaine. The current case of 
Valentyn Moroz is well described in this 
communication of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America to both the 
General Secretary of the United Nations 
and our Secretary of State. It will be in- 
teresting to note their replies and courses 
of action. I commend the contents of 
this factually packed letter to the studied 
consideration of my colleagues and to all 
of our people who are concerned with 
present developments in the imperial do- 
main of our chief enemy. 

UKRANIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

or AMERICA, INC.. 
New York, N.Y., January 27, 1971. 
Hon. U THANT, 
General Secretary, United Nations, 
United Nations, N.Y. 

Your ExcELLENCY: The Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, an American 
organization of over 2 million American citi- 
zens of Ukrainian background and descent, 
brings. again to your attention the tragic 
plight of Ukrainian intellectuals in Ukraine 
and their persecution and oppression by the 
Soviet government. 

It is to be recalled that in 1968, when the 
entire world community observed the 20th 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, a series of violations of hu- 
man rights by the Soviet government in 
Ukraine was brought to the fore at various 
international conferences and the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights as well. 

In our Memorandum, submitted to. the 
U.N. Conference on Human Rights. held be- 
tween April 22 and May 13, 1968, in Teheran, 
Iran, we stressed that the Soviet. government 
in Ukraine was engaged in a systematic geno- 
cidal campaign, inflicting severe and inhu- 
man persecution upon Catholic, Orthodox, 
Jewish and Moslem religious believers. Above 
all, it was stressed that over 200 Ukrainian 
intellectuals in such cities as Kiev, Lviv, 
Odessa, Ivano-Frankivsk, Zhytomyr, Lutsk 
and Ternopil were arrested, tried secretly 
and condemned to long terms at hard labor. 
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This was a veritable pogrom, which in scope 
and intensity far surpassed the trials of Rus- 
sian intellectuals, such as Sinyavsky and 
Daniel or Andrey Amalrik, more recently. 

This campaign of the Soviet government 
against the cultural life of the Ukrainian 
people is conducted by various means and 
under different guises and subterfuges: ar- 
rests and trials of Ukrainian. intellectuals, 
burning and deliberate destruction of Ukrain- 
ian libraries and historical archives—for in- 
stance, the burning of the library of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev in 
1964, the destruction by fire of the Ukrain- 
ian historical archives at the Vydubetsky 
Monastery in Kiev, the destruction by fire of 
the Ukrainian historical archives in the city 
of Ternopil on May 5, 1969. These are only 
the most outstanding instances and which 
were reported by the Soviet government. 

This campaign of Moscow is part and par- 
cel of the overall policy of Russification 
whereby the Soviet government intends to 
Russify over 100 million non-Russian peo- 
ples in the USSR and thus make the Soviet 
Union a “one and indivisible” Russian em- 
pire. 

The persecution of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church has been intensified, as indicated by 
the arrest and sentencing of Archbishop 
Vasyl Welychkovsky on January 23, 1969 in 
Lviy. Likewise, Baptists, Evangelics, Seventh 
Day Adventists and Jehovah's Witnesses are 
harassed and persecuted, as are Jewish com- 
municants. 


THE CASE OF VALENTYN MOROZ 


We call your attention. Your Excellency, 
to the case of Valentyn Moroz, a young 
Ukrainian historian, who was resentenced 
last November in Ukraine for his writing. 

V. Moroz is one of the prominent Ukrain- 
ian writers and intellectuals who have been 
and are being victimized by the Soviet gov- 
ernment. His case is well described in The 
Chornovil Papers, pp. 150-151 (McGraw- 
Hill). Born in 1936, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Lviv, from which he graduated in 
1958; he taught history and geography in 
Lutsk and Ivano-Frankivsk, and did histor- 
ical research. In August, 1965 he was ar- 
rested, and in January, 1966 he was tried 
and sentenced by the Regional Court of Vol- 
hynia to five years at hard labor on the 
charge of “anti-Soviet propaganda and agi- 
tation.” While in the Mordovian slave labor 
camp (in Yavas), he met several other 
Ukrainian intellectuals incarcerated for the 
same “crime” as he was. There he allegedly 
wrote the Report from the Beria Preserve, 
which was an appeal to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR, describing the pres- 
ent-day concentration camp system in the 
USSR and the inhuman conditions and 
treatment of political prisoners in the Mordo- 
vian labor camp compound. This report was 
widely and clandestinely circulated in 
Ukraine and abroad. Furthermore, he had 
reportedly written another report, A Chron- 
icle of Resistance in Ukraine, in. which he 
described how the Russians were destroying 
Ukrainian historical monuments, artifacts 
and church icons in the Ukrainian village 
of Kosmach in the Carpathian Mountains. 

For “good behavior” Moroz was released 
in August, 1969. But on June 1, 1970, he 
was arrested again and brought to trial in 
the city of Ivano-Frankivsk. In a secret trial, 
held on September 20, 1970, Moroz was sen- 
tenced to 9 years at hard labor on an un- 
specified charge, covered generally by the 
article on “anti-Soviet propaganda and agi- 
tation.” 

The Soviet Union and the Ukrainian SSR 
are signatories to the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, boasting loudly of this 
fact in massive propaganda drives outside 
the Soviet Union. 

That Moroz’s sentencing is a crass viola- 
tion of the Declaration is beyond any doubt. 
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Article 18 of the Declaration reads: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others and in public or pri- 
vate, to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

The Soviet government has unabashedly 
violated all these lofty principles whose ob- 
servance it undertook to respect by signing 
the Declaration. 

The sentencing of Valentyn Moroz for his 
writing is not only a violation of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, but of the 
Soviet Constitution as well. 

Chapter X, Art. 125 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion states expressly: 

In accordance with the workers interest 
and with the aim of strengthening the So- 
cialist system, the citizens of the USSR are 
guaranteed by law: a) Freedom of speech; 
b) Freedom of the press; c) Freedom of as- 
sembly and d) Freedom of processions and 
demonstrations on the street. 

Even more explicit is the provision in the 
Declaration on Human Rights on the same 
subject: 

Article 19, for instance, states: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Moroz, as well as other Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals, were tried in camera and sentenced 
to long terms at hard labor under Art. 62 of 
the Penal Code of the Ukrainian SSR, which 
is a direct contradiction of both the Soviet 
Constitution and the Universal Declaration 
on Human Rights. 

This article reads: 

Any agitation or propaganda with the in- 
tent to undermine or subvert the Soviet re- 
gime, the participation in certain specific 
and particularly dangerous crimes against 
the state, the dissemination with the same 
intent of slanderous inventions against the 
Soviet State and its social system, as well as 
distribution, preparation of possesion to the 
above end of literature with such content, 
are punishable by loss of freedom to terms 
from six months to seven years, or banish- 
ment for terms from two to five years... 

In the case of Valentyn Moroz even this 
harsh Soviet Penal Code was violated, be- 
cause he was sentenced to 9 years at hard 
labor, two years more than the maximum 
penalty specified in the Soviet Penal Code. 


OTHER IMPRISONED UKRAINIAN INTEL- 
LECTUALS 


Furthermore, it is known that there are 
at least 40 Ukrainian intellectuals serving 
long terms at hard labor, whose sole “crimes” 
were “anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation.” 
Of course, there are hundreds and thousands 
of other Ukrainian political prisoners who 
were tried and sentenced secretly and whose 
names have never been revealed by the Soviet 
judicial authorities. 

Among the best known Ukrainian political 
prisoners are: 

Syatoslavy Karavansky, journalist, sen- 
tenced in 1944 to 25 years, but amnestied in 
1960; in 1965 he was sentenced to 9 years to 
complete the original sentence of 25 years; 

Mykhailo Soroka, sentenced to 25 years for 
participation in the Ukrainian liberation 
movement; Mykhailo Horyn, psychologist—6 
years; Mykhailo Masyutko, literary critic— 
6 years; Mykhailo Ozerny, teacher—6 years; 
Opanas Zalyvakhe, painter—5 years; Volo- 
dymyr Leoniuk, sentenced to 25 years for 
participating in the Ukrainian liberation 
movement; Yaroslav Hasyuk and Maria 
Peichan, sentenced 12 to 15 years, respec- 
tively, for “Ukrainian nationalism”; Halyna 
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Selynchok, sentenced in 1969 to 13 years 
at hard labor for trying to escape from 
Ukraine; Eugenia Kyslarchuk, sentenced to 
10 years as a member of the “Jehovah's 
Witnesses” group in Ukraine; Kateryna 
Zarytska, Odarka Husiak and Halyna Didyk, 
all three sentenced to 25 years at hard labor 
for being members of the Ukrainian Red 
Cross (nationalist) during World War II. 

There is also a group of members of the 
Ukrainian Workers’ and Peasants’ Union, 
which advocated more political and social 
freedom in Ukraine within the framework 
of the Soviet constitution: Ley Lukyanenko— 
15 years (sentenced originally to be shot); 
Ivan Kandyba, lawyer—15 years; Alexander 
Libovych, agriculturalist—10 years; Vasyl 
Lutskiy, cultural worker—10 years; S. Virun, 
Communist Party propagandist—i1 years, 
and Yosyp Borovnytsky, lawyer—10 years. 

Moreover, 13 members of the Ukrainian 
National Committee, which advocated the 
legal and legitimate secession of Ukraine 
from the USSR—as provided by the Soviet 
and Ukrainian constitutions—received heavy 
sentences ranging from 12 to 15 years at hard 
labor. Two of the group, Ivan Koval and 
Bohdan Hrytsyna, were executed. 


“CRIMES” OF UKRAINIAN INTELLECTUALS 


It is unquestionable that most of these 
and other Ukrainian intellectuals were tried 
and sentenced because they were Ukrainian 
patriots and saw injustices committed by the 
Soviet government upon the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. None of them was engaged in any violent 
and revolutionary act against the Soviet 
Union. 

Their “crimes” were best defined by Ed- 
ward Crankshaw, noted British expert on 
Soviet affairs, who wrote in The Observer of 
London, on February 11, 1968 on the secret 
trials in Ukraine: 

What have these men done? They had 
discussed among themselves and among their 
friends, ways and means of legally resisting 
the forcible Russification of Ukraine and the 
continued destruction of its culture. They 
possessed books dealing with this problem, 
some of them written in Czarist times. They 
possessed notebooks with quotations from 
the great Ukrainian patriots. 

No evidence whatsoever was produced to 
show that they agreed with these opinions or 
were contemplating subversive action. Un- 
like some who had gone before (and others 
still active) they were not advocating seces- 
sion in any form and even had they done so, 
there would be no violation of the constitu- 
tion. They were deeply concerned because 
the Moscow government was still persisting 
in its efforts to blot out Ukrainian conscious- 
ness, which even Stalin with his massive de- 
portations and brutal killing had failed to 
[SES 

It is clear that the oppression of Ukrainian 
intellectuals by Moscow is directed by the 
overall policy of the Kremlin to stifle all op- 
position in Ukraine. This opposition stems 
not only from the desire of the Ukrainian 
people to have a greater measure of freedom 
and personal liberty. One of these intellec- 
tuals, Svyatoslav Karavansky, wrote well- 
documented petitions to the government of 
the Ukrainian SSR protesting the practices 
by the Russians not only against the 
Ukrainians, but against the Jews as well. He 
denounced the forcible deportations of the 
Crimean Tartars, Chechen-Ingushes, Kal- 
myks and Karachais; he assailed the uproot- 
ing of the peoples of the Balkan republics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

In describing the policy of Russification 
in Ukraine and in other non-Russian coun- 
tries, John Kolasky, Canadian author of 
Education in Soviet Ukraine, states: 

The aim of Russian policy is to maintain 
a tight control over education in Ukraine and 
other national republics, to restrict Ukrain- 
ians and other nationals from progressing be- 
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yond the elementary and general secondary 
level . . . to denationalize them ... to in- 
crease the continuous influx of Russians to 
occupy posts in government, education, sci- 
ence and other fields... 

This, in essence, is the policy of Moscow 
against which Ukrainian intellectuals protest 
and for which they are being arrested, tried 
and sentenced at harsh prison and labor 
camp sentences. 

YOUR EXCELLENCY! 


This information is imparted to you for 
the purpose that you be fully acquainted 
with the suppression of human rights in 
Ukraine, We beg you, Sir, to forward this 
letter to the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights so that it may study and examine it 
and make appropriate recommendations to 
the United Nations which, after all, was 
set to safeguard and protect human rights 
everywhere, including the USSR and its re- 
publics, 

The recent trial of Jewish would-be plane 
highjackers in Leningrad, the workers’ riots 
in Poland and the harassment of Russian 
intellectuals have aroused world public 
opinion and condemnation of Soviet prac- 
tices, Soviet authorities, to be sure, are not 
entirely immune to what the world thinks 
or says about them. 

Therefore, on behalf of our organization, 
which has been dedicated to the defense of 
human rights for over three decades of its 
existence, we kindly request you to take 
earnestly into consideration the violation 
of human rights in Ukraine. 

The Ukrainian history teacher, Valentyn 
Moroz, who is being unjustly victimized by 
the Soviet government, is a symbol of the 
enslaved peoples in the USSR. In pleading 
for him, we also plead for the millions of 
peoples who are reduced to faceless and soul- 
less robots of the communist regimes. 

The United States stands to gain in pres- 
tige and recognition if it raises its voice in 
defense of the persecuted and the down- 
trodden. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
President. 


RESOLUTION COMMEMORATING 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, else- 
where in the Recorp I have spoken about 
the meaning of the 53d anniversary of 
the independence of Lithuania. 

A resolution adopted by the Lithuanian 
Council of New Jersey, meanwhile, has 
been brought to my attention. I insert 
the resolution at this point: 


RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence, we the representatives of the Lithu- 
anian ethnic community of New Jersey, as- 
sembled here on February 18, 1971, in New- 
ark, New Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuana’s Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lithu- 
anian State, having antecedents in the Lith- 
uanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
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economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918—1940; 

Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania’s sovereign functions as a 
result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedom of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of people 
were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal prac- 
tices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations 
of the Lithuanian people for freedom and 
the exercise of their human rights. These 
hopes were made most evident in the recent 
successful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to 
Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, 
as well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt 
at defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting the 
Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sov- 
ereign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to make use of every opportunity 
to urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterates the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international conferences. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr, PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, a 20 member National coun- 
cil, proclaimed Lithanian Independence. 
On its first birthday, Lithuania, finding 
itself in juxtaposition with Nazi armies 
then in Poland, granted the U.S.S.R. gar- 
rison privileges. This proved to be but 
the first step towards Soviet domination. 
Following the war Lithuania was incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union as its 14th 
“republic.” 

As we pause each year in solemn trib- 
ute to the silent and subjugated status 
of 3 million of our fellow human beings, 
we offer hope and not despair, faith, and 
not resignation. 

The plight of the Lithuanian people 
must remind us of the growth and de- 
vices of totalitarian power in this cen- 
tury. Lithuania is not just a captive na- 
tion because I believe that “captive” is 
an inadequate description for the cruel 
and deceptive machinations of unprin- 
cipled, absolute power. Totalitarianism 
is a phenomenon which found its under- 
pinnings in the Hitler and Stalin era of 
the 1930’s, became a sophisticated tool 
in the 1940's, and left us in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s with tidy regimes which now 
accumulate their respectability and our 
acquiescence. 
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But our story, I regret to say, does not 
end here. The early development of to- 
talitarianism in the 1930’s, 1940’s, and 
1950’s, horrible as it is, would be incom- 
plete in its terrible significance were it 
not for its marriage to the terroristic 
guerrilla warfare of the 1950’s and 1960’s. 

Lithuania is not merely a captive na- 
tion. It is a daily reminder of the fact 
that we are living in an epoch in which 
one evil leads inexorably to another. We 
cannot forget Lithuania, because to do 
so might allow us to fall victim to the 
other horrors which lie before us in this 
unhappy century. 

To the proud Lithuanian-American 
while this day causes pause and empathy 
for his fellow countryman in his home 
country, he should also recall the glorious 
history and tradition of an independent 
Lithuanian State which can trace its his- 
tory back to the 11th century, A.D. 


REASONS FOR INVASIONS: 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, February 10, 1971, Mr. Bud 
Collins, of the Boston Globe, presented 
as cogent a list of reasons for the in- 
vasions of Laos and Cambodia as I have 
read. I offer it for the enlightenment of 
the whole House: 

Laos EXCUSES 
(By Bud Collins) 


For those of you who are puzzled, possibly 
even disturbed, here are one dozen good 
reasons for invading Laos and Cambodia: 

1—To build the South Vietnamese army’s 
confidence by giving them experience on the 
road. Sometimes an outfit that tries too hard 
when performing for home crowds, and loses 
consistently, can be straightened out by a 
road trip. 

2—To strengthen the morale of South Viet- 
namese citizens by sending their army some- 
where else. 

8—To provide a wider range of foliage tar- 
gets for the US Air Force, which has just 
about run out of them in South Vietnam. 

4—To widen the scope and range of Amer- 
ican journalists and other members of the 
world press corps, for whom Vietnam is 
written-out. 

5—To broaden, the travel opportunities 
of American soldiers, who find that by this 
time Vietnam is too Americanized, and no 
longer has the aura of the exotic. 

6—To spread US Post Exchange culture to 
Vientiane and Phnom Penh, and other areas 
that aren't Americanized enough. 

7—To give the South Vietnamese a chance 
to shoot at Cambodians as well as North Viet- 
namese. Vietnamese dislike Cambodians be- 
cause Cambodians have darker skin. (I sus- 
pect we could learn to dislike Cambodians, 
too, don't you?) 

&—To keep the National Guard at home on 
their toes. 

9—To introduce young Americans to per- 
haps the most diverting barroom, etc., in the 
Orient, the White Rose in Vientiane. After 
they’ve seen the White Rose, neither the 
Playboy Club nor Trader Vic’s will hold any 
fascination. 
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10—To confuse the protesters by giving 
them more wars than they can possibly or- 
ganize and demonstrate against. 

11—To wipe out the memories of My Lai 
by providing the opportunities for bigger 
and better atrocities. 

12—To keep Joe Alsop happy. 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE AND JAYCEES SUPPORT 
CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Jack- 
sonville Area Chamber of Commerce and 
the Jacksonville Junior Chamber of 
Commerce have recently issued state- 
ments supporting the continued con- 
struction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal. 

The statement presented by Jack W. 
Lucas, chairman of the Port and Water- 
ways Development Committee of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, has 


urged completion of the project halted: 


by the President after the Congress had 
appropriated almost $60 million for its 
construction. It also calls for a congres- 
sional investigation of the constitutional- 
ity of the action by the President. 

The Jacksonville Area Jaycees, of 
which I am a former president, has 
passed a resolution requesting that the 
President rescind his order stopping con- 
struction of the Cross-Florida Barge Ca- 
nal, and that full public hearings be held 
on the project, which is one-third com- 
plete. 

Mr. Speaker, the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal was authorized for national de- 
fense reasons. It is also economically 
justified and would add greatly to out- 
door recreation values. It would benefit 
millions of Americans and should be 
completed. 

I enclose in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statements by these two im- 
portant civic-minded groups in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: 

STATEMENT BY Jack W. Lucas 

It has now become appallingly clear that 
President Nixon has been thoroughly insu- 
lated from the true facts in regard to the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal and the chaos 
that will result from his edict to halt con- 
struction, 

The President referred to two things ad- 
verse to the Canal route, endangering 
unique wildlife and destroying a region of 
beauty. Even a glance at the map of Florida 
and the tiny strip of land along the Canal 
route will show that the acreage involved 
cannot really protect wildlife. It requires 
25 square miles of wild land to sustain the 
life of one panther, 5 square miles for a 
bobcat, 15 square miles for one black bear, 
all of these requirements being wild land 
removed from civilization. This fact, coupled 
with the realization that the nearby Ocala 
National Forest provides over 430,000 acres 
to sustain the space requirements of wildlife, 
conclusively shows the extreme degree of 
mis-information furnished to the President. 

The other concern voiced by the President 
in regard to completion of the Canal was 
that it would destroy a region of beauty. 
Again, apparently the President was not ad- 
vised of the fact that a large percentage of 
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the perimeter of the Oklawaha River, as 
well as other lands involved, was acquired 
under orders of takings with reversionary 
rights to the land owners if the Canal was 
not built. Halting the Canal would only 
result in much of the beautiful riverfront 
property reverting to private ownership and 
exploitation. On both counts that the Pres- 
ident relied upon for stopping the Canal he 
was obviously misadvised. 

Completion of the Canal along an alternate 
route, avoiding the Oklawaha Valley, offers 
the best approach to preserving the ecology 
and natural beauty of the Oklawaha River. 
The Oklawaha Valley and the Ocala National 
Forest could constitute a new Oklawaha 
National Park. The new Canal route would 
not be subject to development because of 
the strip of public land separating the Wa- 
terway from private land. If the Canal is not 
built, massive lawsuits from affected parties 
will result and will be in the courts for many 
years to come. All sorts of new problems, 
such as flood control, stagnation, and other 
complications will emerge. The choice is not 
Canal versus Scenic River; the choice is Canal 
versus chaos. 

The Cross-Florida Barge Canal once was 
considered a large federal project and its 
legendary size has long been controversial, 
but this is inconsistent with the realities of 
1971 when we have no such controversy being 
raised concerning the needed 492 million 
dollar Central and South Florida Flood Con- 
trol Project and the worthy 1.2 billion dollar 
Arkansas River (Tulsa) Navigation Project 
to be dedicated in June of this year. 

The circumstances surrounding this mat- 
ter, wherein a Congressionally enacted law 
providing for a public works project, in a 
contract with the people of a state, also duly 
enacted, was arbitrarily halted, wherein 
members of Congress from the affected state 
were denied an opportunity to confer about 
the matter, both before and after the edict, 
and wherein members of the three-man 
Council on Environmental Quality flatly re- 
fuse to provide members of Congress with the 
material upon which their recommendation 
was based, must give all thinking Americans 
chilling pause and apprehension. 

The reasons cited in the edict to justify 
stoppage are fallacious as documented herein. 
To deny elected members of Congress the 
right to even discuss the matter, even though 
strenuous efforts were made to secure ap- 
pointments, thus relying on three non-elected 
advisors who are apparently biased in the 
extreme, is most unfair. This is not the fair 
play that all good Americans deserve and 
expect. 

For the President to, in effect, repeal a 
federal law properly enacted by the Congress 
without consulting Congress or even allowing 
Congress to consult with him is clearly un- 
constitutional. This matter is of such great 
national import to the democratic process of 
a representative form of government, as well 
as being a matter of vital Importance to Flor- 
ida and Jacksonville, we are hereby asking 
Congressman Charles E. Bennett and others 
in Congress to secure a congressional inves- 
tigation of the constitutionality of this un- 
precedented action. 

RESOLUTION OF THE JACKSONVILLE AREA 
JAYCEES—FEBRUARY 8, 1971 


Whereas, there has been no conclusive evi- 
dence of the ecological dangers of the con- 
struction of the Florida Barge Canal and, 

Whereas, there has never been a full public 
hearing where both the proponents and op- 
ponents of the canal could give all evidence 
in a public forum and, 

Whereas, such a canal would open up vast 
spaces of interior Florida so our many resi- 
dents could enjoy the beauty of the region 
as opposed to the current situation where 
only a privileged few have enjoyed access, 
and, 
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Whereas, such a canal would make Jack- 
sonville a port serving the Mississippi Valley 
and thus lower the cost of moving goods and 
be of great economic benefit to the citizens 
of Jacksonville, and, 

Whereas, members of the Jacksonville 
Jaycees and others in the age group 21-35 
could benefit the most by increased economic 
activity in Jacksonville and would participate 
in the leadership of this expansion, and, 

Whereas, greater economic activity means 
more tax dollars to support social reform 
programs, pollution protection, and educa- 
tion, and, 

Whereas, the expenditure of local and fed- 
eral funds for the canal has been authorized 
and approved by the vote of our duly elected 
representatives locally, statewide, and fed- 
erally, and, 

Whereas, economic progress and environ- 
mental protection do not always prove a 
choice of either or, but maybe both can be 
achieved, and, 

Whereas, water resource projects can con- 
tribute far more to a favorable environment 
than the harm done by the changes in the 
ecological balance; flood control programs 
reduce the erosion of soil, navigation im- 
provements help keep the rivers from clog- 
ging up with sediment; the system of reser- 
voirs conserved water for domestic and indus- 
trial use and provides more recreational fa- 
cilities, and, 

Whereas, the canal could prove to be a 
model for pollution contro] since tt would 
be the first inland waterway built since en- 
vironmental protection has been the concern 
of citizens and lawmakers, now, therefore be 
it, Resolved: 

1. The Jacksonville Jaycees hereby request 
the President of the United States to rescind 
his permanent order stopping construction 
of the canal and replace it with a temporary 
halt. 

2. A panel of experts be convened to hear 
all arguments for and against the canal in a 
full public forum in order that a final deci- 
sion be made based on facts. 

8. All parties interested in the outcome of 
the professional review would agree in ad- 
vance to abide by the outcome without fur- 
ther pleas for consideration. 


H.R. 4331, A PENSION FOR WORLD 
WAR I VETERANS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker nearly 5 million Americans 
served—and served valiantly—during 
World War I. Today, only 1.6 million are 
still alive and their average age is 74 
years. 

These men have contributed greatly to 
our country—not only during World War 
I, but also through the years as private 
citizens. We cannot thank them enough 
for their efforts in preserving our de- 
mocracy and in sustaining our Nation. 

Yet, an injustice exists. While these 
veterans receive disability compensation 
and death benefits similar to those pro- 
vided for U.S. servicemen of other wars, 
the fact remains that World War I vet- 
erans do not qualify for a true pension. 
What we do have—incorrectly called a 
pension—is a special kind of welfare 
program. 
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Under current law, if a World War I 
veteran, who has no dependents, has an 
income exceeding $2,300 a year, he is 
ineligible for the pension. 

There are now about 765,000 surviving 
World War I veterans receiving this 
pension—almost 50 percent of the 1.6 
million who have survived—and the aver- 
age annual income from all sources for 
these men is less than $2,500 per year. 
We should recall that some years ago 
the poverty level was established at 
$3,000. 

Today, in order to correct this in- 
justice, I am reintroducing a bill, H.R. 
4331, to provide a $100 a month pension 
for our veterans of World War I. This 
would be paid without regard to the an- 
nual income of the recipient. 

Mr. Speaker, the World War I veterans 
of this country deserve a pension; not as 
a matter of need, but as a matter of 
right. They fought to preserve our flag; 
they earned our respect and they earned 
our thanks. Now, we should give them 
what they have long deserved. 


RECOGNIZE THE IMPOSSIBLE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of nonsense has been written on the 
subject of pollution. It was, therefore, a 
welcome relief to read an editorial that 
appeared in the February 6 issue of the 
Polish American. 

The following editorial, which is en- 
titled “Recognize the Impossible,” is full 
of commonsense and deserving of repub- 
lication in the RECORD: 

RECOGNIZE THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Landing a man on the moon capped a 
century or more of technological wonders 
that collectively have had an unfortunate 
psychological impact. We have reached the 
point where we take literally the observation 
that the U.S. can do anything it sets its mind 
to. Maybe it can, but there are some things 
that are obviously impracticable or impos- 
sible. A lot of them have to do with the ir- 
rational approach to various environmental 
problems, 

As is well known, the automobile is a ma- 
jor polluter of the atmosphere, so there are 
those who would remove tens of millions of 
gasoline-engine driven vehicles and replace 
them with vehicles powered by some other 
form of energy. The executive of a large oil 
company brings the technological dreamers 
down to earth in a few words. He says, “To 
try to substitute electricity or natural gas 
for gasoline and diesel fuels in the quanti- 
ties needed is manifestly beyond our capaci- 
ties. In addition, any attempt to replace the 
internal combustion engine with an electric 
version would simply transfer the source of 
pollution to an off-highway location. By most 
reliable calculations, conventional generation 
of the needed amounts of additional electric 
power would add considerably more to the 
pollution of our atmosphere than do our 
present vehicles.” 

A century of technological wonders have 
evidently led to a tendency to confuse the 
scientifically possible with pure sorcery. 
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METHADONE DRUG TREATMENT 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several years I have been extremely 
interested in the methadone treatment 
for heroin addicts, and have followed it 
very carefully. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the efforts made in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the past months 
as a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia. 
It is apparent that there is some con- 
troversy over the use of this drug, but I 
have been encouraged by rather wide- 
spread reports of real progress in the 
heroin fight by the substitution of meth- 
adone. 

In view of the fact that some contro- 
versy does exist, I was most interested 
in an article on the front page of the 
Los Angeles Times on last December 22, 
detailing the experience of one heroin ad- 
dict with the methadone cure. I am sub- 
mitting it herewith for whatever interest 
it may have for my colleagues: 

Avpicr’s Roap Back PAVED IN METHADONE 
(By Dayid Lamb) 

Al Wearing—washed up at 17, reborn at 
33—talking about the warmth of sunshine 
and the faith of children and the sound of 
laughter, and “Holy Jesus" he said, wide- 
eyed, they're all so beautiful. 

“Where’ve I been?” he asked, knowing 
exactly where he had been. “I mean it’s like 
I just been sitting on a dark shelf all this 
time, just sitting there nodding, just wait- 
ing for time to pass. 

“Then someone takes me down and they 
dust me off, and wow, I don’t want to hide 
inside that little dark bubble anymore, I 
think of all those big black clouds that hung 
over me and I just shudder. 

“That’s why all this is so beautiful. Like 
I hear people complaining about the smog 
and I say what, I don’t see nothing like 
that. I walk out on the street and the sun 
shines and I think it’s so nice. 

“There are kids playing together and I 
want to sit down with them and tell them 
how bad it really is. ‘Cause I know in three, 
four, five years, if the wrong things happen 
in the right combination, they may go 
through all the misery I did. 

LOOKING GOOD, THESE DAYS 

“Sometimes, when I’m just feeling proud 
and want to show the guys I'm making it, 
I drive through the old neighborhoods—I 
just got my license—and the addicts come 
over and they say, ‘Geez, Al, you’re looking 
good. You're really clean.’ ” 

And Al Wearing—retired burglar and con 
man, former robber, ex-heroin addict— 
laughed. It was a small, smug, happy laugh 
that, like his words, came with a sudden, 
uncontrolled rush of enthusiasm. 

For six months now, ever since he started 
in the controversial methadone program, 
Wearing has been clean—free from the $50- 
a-day heroin habit that after 16 years made 
him feel “like my brain was going to blow 
up Inside my head.” 

Methadone, a water-clear, slightly bitter- 
tasting liquid, is a synthetic naroctic devel- 
oped by Germany in World War II as a pain 
killer. It also is a cheap, and as far as is 
known relatively harmless substitute for 
heroin, 
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THIMBLE-SIZED DOSAGE 

So each morning promptly at 10, Wearing, 
instead of shooting heroin, gulps his 
thimble-sized dosage of methadone diluted 
in an orange drink. He feels no euphoria, 
no tranquilization, no heroin-like reponses. 

Methadone is being used in at least seven 
states to treat about 9,000 hard-core addicts. 
Some areas, like New York City where the 
treatment was first used in 1963, report about 
70% of their patients no longer use heroin, 
The normal “effective response” to most 
other heroin-control measures is about 1%, 
doctors say. 

Frequently reported side effects of metha- 
done include mild drowsiness, decreased 
sexual interest, nausea and constipation. 
Doctors, however, point out that the symp- 
toms often were present before patients be- 
gan the program and thus are not neces- 
sarily related to the drug. 

Wearing’s doctor at the Orange County 
Medical Center, E. M. Gherman, calls his 
work with the methadone program the “most 
exciting, gratifying” experience of his pro- 
fessional life. He says that as long as Wear- 
ing continues to use methadone, there is 
every reason to believe he will not need, want 
or use heroin again. 

Not only does a dose of methadone block 
an addict's craving for up to 48 hours, it 
thwarts drug-produced responses from pa- 
tients who “experiment” with heroin. Wear- 
ing said most of his addict friends have taken 
heroin once or twice since being on metha- 
done, but they get no “high,” and have 
stayed clean afterwards. 

“I was scared to death when I first got into 
this program,” Wearing said the other day 
after taking his dose at the County Medical 
Center. “I came in here the first time and I 
was raggedy and hurting and I needed a fix 
and I needed it bad right then. 

“So I took the methadone, just like I have 
every day since, and there was no with- 
drawals, no high, no nothing. It was like I 
never had a habit. It killed my obsession. 
And for the first time in maybe 20 years, I’m 
& person again, a human being.” 
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Wearing, 33 and still gaunt from his years 
of self-torture, reached for another nonfilter 
cigaret. He is a lanky, pleasant man with 
sideburns and long black hair that curls over 
his collar. He still occasionally stutters and 
has to search for simple words and he knows 
that not all the hard times are behind him. 

Therapists, he says, have told him he be- 
came an addict because his father did this to 
him or his mother did that. 

“And that’s crap.” he snorts. “It was me 
who blew it. Me. I had my chances.” 

His uncle is a wealthy land developer and 
Wearing was raised in a normal middle-class 
family and environment. 

But he started having trouble with the 
police at 13. He was popping uppers (am- 
phetamines) at 15, smoking marijuana at 
16 and using heroin at 17, although needles 
scared him so much that he had to turn his 
head while two friends injected the first 
dose. 

By the time he was 23, he had been mar- 
ried three times and had fathered four chil- 
dren. His teeth were decaying, he didn't care 
that his clothes were always dirty and that 
a fix represented everything—money, sex, new 
shoes, strength, brains. 

At 33, just before he started on methadone, 
he thought he was going insane. He slept fit- 
fully, if at all. He ate little. He was often 
up at 2 a.m. “mainlining” the heroin he had 
set aside for the morning. Eight of his pre- 
vious 10 years had been spent in jail for 
drug-related offenses. 

Wearing first heard about methadone dur- 
ing a lecture at the California Rehabilita- 
tion Center at Norco. He was skeptical. He 
had reached for dreams before. 
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FOURTH WIFE URGES 

But this time, the urging of his wife—his 
fourth wife, whom he married in 1967—Wear- 
ing applied for treatment at the Orange 
County Medical Center. Several Fridays later, 
a doctor called and said a patient space would 
be open the following Monday, June 20. 
Could he make it through the weekend? 
Wearing had enough dope on hand and said 
he could. 

At first Wearing went to the center every 
day. Now he goes twice a week and is given 
enough methadone to carry him through his 
nonvisiting days. Eventually, as his rehabili- 
tation progresses, his outpatient treatment 
will be weekly, because methadone, unlike 
heroin, does not increase one’s tolerance level 
with constant use. 

Wearing may, however, have to continue 
taking methadone, whose long-range effects 
are unknown, the rest of his life. If he stops, 
the chances are that he will again become 
a heroin addict, doctors say. 

CALLED A CRUTCH 

Some critics say this dependency proves 
men like Wearing have merely substituted 
one addiction for another. They say metha- 
done is a crutch, not a miracle drug—to 
which Wearing says, so what? 

For the first time in his adult life, he says, 
he is clean. His hangups are not gone, but 
his habit is. He's not robbing and he’s not 
“using” and he's not marking time until his 
next prison sentence. He walks out his door 
every morning and his neighbors say good 
morning and “they don’t know I’m any dif- 
ferent than anyone else.” 

Supporters of the program counter their 
critics with state-provided estimates that 
California's 25,000 heroin addicts steal about 
$200 million annually to finance their habits. 

METHADONE 9 CENTS 

The figures are dramatic when stacked 
against the cost of a patient's daily metha- 
done dosage—about 9 cents—and the con- 
sideration that most methadone patients no 
longer represent a law enforcement problem. 

In California, where it is illegal for a physi- 
cian to treat addicts with methadone unless 
he is an approved investigator in a research 
project, the program is being operated on a 
small scale. About 50 addicts are under treat- 
ment in Orange County, 15 in Los Angeles 
and there are other small groups in San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Clara, Fresno, Tulare and San 
Diego counties. 

PROGRAM EXPANSION 

Oregon is treating more than half its esti- 
mated 300 to 400 addicts with methadone. 
Last February the state instituted a two-year 
residency requirement for participation in 
the program, to end the influx of Californians 
seeking treatment. 

Three months ago, Gov. Reagan signed a 
bill expanding California's methadone pilot 
programs and permitting county officials to 
establish treatment facilities in local health 
centers. 


THE WELSH IN AMERICA 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the birth of 
St. David, the Welsh patron saint, will be 
commemorated on March 1 by Welsh 
Americans throughout America—noth- 
ing like the St. Patrick gatherings, though 
St. Patrick was born in Wales and grew 
up speaking Welsh, not Latin. 
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Very little has been written of what 
the Welsh have contributed in all walks 
of life in the shaping of American history. 

Twenty percent of the Pilgrim Fathers 
were Welsh, as was the Captain of the 
Mayflower. 

How many know that almost 50 per- 
cent of the signers of the American Dec- 
laration of Independence were Welsh or 
of Welsh descent—as were nine of the 
Presidents of the United States—and 
that many of the universities and colleges 
such as Yale, Princeton, Brown, William 
and Mary, Virginia, Johns Hopkins, and 
Andover, were founded by Welshmen. 

The man who financed the War of In- 
dependence was Robert Morris, Penn- 
sylvania was founded by William Penn, 
and Rhode Island by Roger Williams—all 
were Welsh. It is strange indeed that 
such a small country—as Wales, so many 
people are hardly aware of its exist- 
ence—has contributed so much more in 
proportion to its size than any other na- 
tion, and stranger still that so little has 
been written of it. Oh yes. The next time 
you are in the Capitol and feel like climb- 
ing the Washington Monument stairway, 
about halfway up there is a stone in- 
scribed: 

“FY IAITH, FY NGWLAD, FY NGHENEDL 
WALES—CYMRU AM BYTH.” * 

Thomas Jefferson would have placed 
it where more people would see it, for he 
was very proud of his Welsh origin. 

It would take many pages to name the 
great Welsh Americans since the Founi- 
ing Fathers, who have helped build 
America—in government, industry, la- 
bor, finance, law, architecture, music, re- 
ligion, literature. 

Yes, the Welsh in America can be very 
proud of their heritage. And it is to be 
hoped that as each St. David Day comes 
around more people will remember how 
much good has come from so small a 
country, where the greatest honor each 
year is to be crowned “Poet of the Year.” 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, as a partic- 
ipant in the recent White House Con- 
ference on Children, I have that its 
recommendations result in many benefits 
to our children. 

Mr. Leo Perlis, director of community 
services for the AFL-CIO, was interview- 
ed on the radio program, “Labor News 
Conference,” and expressed his views on 
the Conference. Members of the press 
taking part in this Mutual Broadcasting 
System program were Nan Robertson of 
the New York Times, and John Mat- 
thews of the Washington Evening Star. 
The moderator was Frank Harden and 
the program was broadcast on January 
19, 1971. 


*My Language, My Country, My Race, 
Wales, Wales Forever, 
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Because of the wide interest in Mr. 
Perlis’ remarks, I am inserting the in- 
terview at this point in the RECORD: 

HarpvEeN. Labor News Conference. Welcome 
to another edition of Labor News Conference, 
a public affairs program brought to you by 
the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference brings 
together leading AFL-CIO representatives 
and ranking members of the press. Today’s 
guest is Leo Perlis, director of the AFL—CIO’s 
Department of Community Services. 

To many observers, the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children, held last month in 
Washington, faced challenges far greater 
than those presented to any earlier Confer- 
ence. Many of the delegates feel that the 
Conference was a failure. Mr. Perlis led the 
AFL-CIO delegation to the Conference. Here 
to question him about the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children, what it accomplish- 
ed, what it failed to accomplish, and, how 
he views the upcoming White House Con- 
ference on Youth. are Nan Robertson, of the 
New York Times’ Washington Bureau, and 
John Matthews, of the Washington Evening 
Star. Your moderator, Frank Harden. 

And now, Miss Robertson, I believe you 
have the first question? 

ROBERTSON, Mr. Perlis, what do you think 
about the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren? Do you believe it was a success or a 
failure, and, why? 

Pers. Well, Miss Robertson, I think the 
White House Conference on Children was a 
failure. 

I think it was a failure for two major rea- 

sons. 
First, it didn’t accomplish its mission. By 
that I mean, they didn’t come through with 
any specific, concrete and tangible recom- 
mendations. 

The second reason is equally important. 
The Conference's own procedures were so 
limited and so circumscribed that they did 
not allow participation of citizens in the 
formulation of the policies, and programs, 
and decisions of the Conference. 

ROBERTSON. I don’t understand what you 
mean by “citizens.” 

PEeRLis. By “citizens” I mean people who 
have been working for many, many years in 
organizations devoted to children: those 
agencies, for example, which have been asso- 
ciated with the National Assembly on Social 
Policy and Development—agencies that have 
been associated with the Council of National 
Agencies. 

Organizations that have offered their serv- 
ices, their brains and their hearts, have been 
rejected, time and time again, by the people 
who have been running the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

MatTTHEws. President Nixon’s chairman for 
the Conference, Stephen Hess—who is also a 
White House Aide—has argued that the 
format of this Conference was shaped so that 
the establishment in the social welfare field 
would not control the Conference. What do 
you say to that? And, who was in control of 
the Conference—who were these 4,000 
people? 

Peruis. The Conference, Mr. Matthews, was 
controlled—lock, stock and barrel—by Mr. 
Hess and his staff. 

I am not sure what he means when he 
calls the Child Welfare League, or the Family 
Service Association, or the Nationa] Assem- 
bly, or even the AFL-CIO, “the establish- 
ment.” I’m not so sure that “establishment”, 
in this instance, is necessarily a bad term. 
I'm not so sure that he means what he’s 
saying, because my impression is, the Confer- 
ence was conceived in fear and concluded in 
futility. 

I think that one reason, for example, for 
the division of the White House Conference 
into two separate sessions—one on children 
and one on youth—is the fear that Mr. Hess 
and his associates must have had. when they 
rejected the ideas of inviting young people 
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to come to Washington for one, 
conference. 

Let me point out, Mr. Matthews, that they 
have a National Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee. I happen to be a member of it. The 
National Technical Advisory Committee con- 
sists of something like 100 citizens. Its pur- 
pose.is exactly that—advisory. Yet, we have 
never been consulted on the size of the Con- 
ference, the site of the Conference, the time 
of the Conference, on the forum ieaders, on 
the discussion leaders, on the format. We 
have never been officially and collectively 
consulted on any of the issues relating to 
either the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren or the White House Conference on 
Youth. 

MarrHews. Well, what—zeroing-back on 
the Children’s Conference—what do you 
think the President and the Administration 
had to fear from the Conference? What do 
they have to fear from the Youth Confer- 
ence? 

PERLIS. I really don’t know—I wish I did. 

But, it seems to me that we do face con- 
frontations here and there—we do live in a 
period of turmoil and strife. I think that the 
experience of the White House Conference 
on Hunger, a year or so ago, must have per- 
suaded some of the people running this Con- 
ference that they ought not risk confronta- 
tion—especially, confrontation by the young. 

Now mind you, the separation of these two 
conferences—the hiding of the Conference 
on Youth on the ski slopes of Estes Park, 
Colorado—the attempt to spread it over a 
period of six weeks... 

ROBERTSON. That’s not going to happen, 
by the way. It’s going to be one event—one 
gathering. 

PERLIS. One gathering now—yes—but, still 
on the ski slopes of Estes Park, Colorado. 

ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

PERLIS. All of these things seem to suggest 
that there was a lack of courage to face up 
to the realities of the situation in this coun- 
try, and to face up to the issues confronting 
the American people and a positive job of 
giving the people an opportunity to express 
themselves through plenary sessions—which 
was absent, incidentally, from the White 
House Conference on Children. 

ROBERTSON. There were two sessions to 
which everybody was invited, if they wished 
to come, as you well know, held in the head- 
quarters hotel of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children. They were finally allowed 
by Stephen Hess. The second one, as you also 
well know, was disrupted by, I believe, the 
leaders of those who formed the first one. 

PERLIs. Miss Robertson, as a matter of fact, 
there were three sessions; one on Sunday 
night, one on Wednesday night, and one on 
Thursday night. None of these three sessions 
were official plenary sessions of the White 
House Conference on Children. Mr. Hess 
ruled out all plenary sessions. 

ROBERTSON. All “official” plenary sessions. 

PERLIS. All “official” plenary sessions, yes. 
So, these “rump” plenary sessions had to be 
held in the absence of official plenary ses- 
sions. 

ROBERTSON. And what did they accomplish, 
do you think? 

Peruis. Well, two of the rump plenary 
sessions were held by the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations. The third was held by 
the black caucus, the Spanish-speaking 
caucus, and the women’s caucus. 

Now, what the first rump session accom- 
plished obviously, was very valid. It was not 
disrupted. It was a session to give the dele- 
gates the opportunity to express their con- 
cerns—their feelings about the way the 
White House Conference on Children was 
organized. It went off rather well. People 
had the opportunity to express themselves. 
There were over 1000 people there, resolu- 
tions were adopted, there were six speakers 
on the major clusters. Everything went off 
very well. It was an informative session—an 
effective session—a harmonious session. 


overall 
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Now, that kind of session, as a matter of 
fact, could have been held by Mr. Hess him- 
self, but, that was not done, I did not at- 
tend the black caucus session, but I’m in- 
formed that there was an opportunity for 
many of the minority groups to express 
their feelings and concerns, in which they 
did rather well. It was not disrupted. 

RosERTSON. That was harmonious also. 

PERLIS, Harmonious, 

ROBERTSON. I agree with you. 

Peruis. Here again, I was told that if there 
were opportunities for the delegates to ex- 
press themselves officially, there would have 
been no need, obviously, for these rump 
sessions, 

Now, the Thursday night session—which 
I attended, and from which, we all walked 
out—was sponsored by the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations, but it was disrupted 
by the black caucus. This is nothing new. 
Similar disruptions have occurred elsewhere 
around the country. 

If I had been in the chair, I would have 
either called the cops or adjourned the 
meeting. You simply don't permit—in «4 
democratic society—black shirts, or brown 
shirts, or red shirts, or any other kind of 
shirts, to get control of a democratic meet- 
ing and convert it to their own use, for 
either political or other purposes. 

Unfortunately, I was not in the chair. I 
happened to be on the platform, and I sim- 
ply walked off in disgust. 

But, the disruption was not the fault of 
the National Council, and it was certainly 
not the fault of the agencies associated with 
the Council. But, in the absence of a ple- 
nary session—an official session—this was 
made possible. The black caucus must bear 
full responsibility for disrupting this meet- 
ing. When I say black caucus, I really mean 
the extremists who were in control, because 
I know that many members of the black 
caucus didn’t agree with the tactics of the 
extremists. 

MATTHEWS. There were a lot of charges 
floating around the Conference that the 
blacks had, in fact, been manipulated by Mr. 
Hess—that there was an agreement with 
Mr. Hess that they could have their own 
plenary session, to which Reverend Ralph 
Abernathy came—and that subsequently, 
there was some conspiracy to disrupt the sec- 
ond plenary rump session. 

PERLIS. I've heard these charges, Mr. Mat- 
thews, but I have no evidence, know nothing 
about them. 

I have heard that Doctor Hurst had met 
with Mr. Hess, and that some agreement was 
reached. But, I have seen no evidence—and 
I have no personal knowledge of any such 
meeting. 

I do know, however, that the only two 
people who came out after the Conference 
with “laud” comments about it were Mr. 
Hess, who said, “this is an unqualified suc- 
cess,” and Dr. Hurst, who said “this is the 
best Conference ever.” 

Rosertson. To get away, for a moment, 
from the politics of this Conference and into 
the results, to sort of paraphrase a very 
famous saying, how does this White House 
Conference on Children differ from all others? 
Senator Walter Mondale (D-Minn.), in a 
speech on the Senate floor a few days before 
the Conference began, reminded the dele- 
gates and the Senate that the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held un- 
der President Herbert Hoover 40 years ago— 
and I quote—“produced a children’s charter 
comprehensive enough, and still unfulfilled 
enough, to be a fine agenda for action today.” 
These conferences, as you know, have been 
held every 10 years since President Theodore 
Roosevelt called the first one in 1909. 

PerLIS. The first Conference was held un- 
der Mr. Roosevelt. I have attended two, in 
1950 and 1960, so I know a little bit about the 
White House Conference. 

Personally, I have no strong feeling about 
the holiness of a White House Conference 
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on Children and Youth. For all I know, a 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth could be conceived in different ways. 
For example, some of us recommended in 
1960, that it ought to be converted into a 
White House Conference on Family Life— 
that perhaps that is the way to do it. 

But, in any event, it has been our feeling— 
in the AFL-CIO and in the organizations 
with which we are associated—that this is 
a conference which could produce some rec- 
ommendations; it could focus attention on 
some of the problems facing our youth and 
our children; it could inspire Congress and 
the White House to act positively on some 
of the problems and some of the issues; it 
could encourage many of the voluntary or- 
ganizations to exert greater effort in the 
direction of assisting children and youth— 
in many specific areas, such as health, educa- 
tion, welfare, day-care, and, values—and in 
many other areas. 

It could also help our state organizations, 
state governments, and local governments, in 
doing a better job. 

Certainly, many of the issues raised at the 
Conferences since 1909, have been imple- 
mented, in some fashion or another, in 
Executive Orders, in law, in specific local and 
national actions. 

So, certain things could have been done. 

Our job, as we saw it, was to offer our sup- 
port, which we did offer, to Mr. Hess and 
to all the others. 

We offered our cooperation and our sup- 
port. We didn’t conceive of it as a “Nixon 
Conference” or a “Hess Conference,” but a 
Conference, sponsored by the White House, 
among all the people, for the children and 
youth—and all people would include young 
people—and, all colors and races. 

We offered our cooperation. We offered our 
advice. We offered our support. 

But at every turn, not only our coopera- 
tion went unsolicited, but our advice, as 
well—our advice was rejected almost at every 
turn—not only our advice, but that of many 
other agenices, too, 

It seemed to us, at one point, that what 
they wanted was bodies—black and white, 
young and old—to come forward and to fill 
the halls in clusters—in forums, in work- 
shops, in sensitivity courses, in play-acting, 
in film-watching—in all of these things. 

I recall a delegate at one of our sessions 
referring to it as “the White House Festival 
of Films and Fun.” 

That was the impression that many of our 
delegates had. 

RoBertTson. Mr. Perlis, the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth you at- 
tended in 1960, came up with 670 proposals 
to then-President Eisenhower. This one 
ended with 25 recommendations for Presi- 
dent Nixon, topped by more than a dozen 
overriding concerns, which were overlapping, 
as you know, with many of the specific re- 
commendations. I contend that perhaps this 
boiling down, as general as some of the re- 
commenations were, might have had some- 
thing to recommend it, in fact, they were 
more condensed—there were fewer. I don't 
know what's going to happen to these over- 
riding concerns and recommendations. But, 
what came out of the 1960 Conference and 
its 670 proposals to President Eisenhower? 
What specific legislation, what specific re- 
sults came out of that Conference? 

PerLIs. I don’t recall, offhand, what speci- 
fic results came out of Mr. Eisenhower's 1960 
Conference. 

I do know that the delegates had a chance 
to express themselves. I do know that the 
delegates had a chance to hear what hap- 
pened at the whole Conference—the total 
Conference—in plenary sessions. 

Also, those more than 600 recommenda- 
tions or proposals were quite specific. 

At this Conference, the recommendations 
were quite general. For example, the recom- 
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mendations included such things as the 
“development of programs to eliminate the 
racism which cripples all children.” Well, 
we're all for that. But, what about specific 
programs? What about, for example, the de- 
segregation of our school system? What kind 
of legislation do we want, and what kind of 
orders do we want from our courts to do 
this kind of a job? 

Another was for “a national priority of 
children and families first, at all levels of 
American life." Now—what does “children 
and families first, at all levels of American 
life” mean, for example, in terms of infant 
mortality rates and the need for a national 
health insurance program? We weren’t really 
given an opportunity in this Conference to 
come up with something specific and 
concrete, 

MartTHews. Well, there were some specifics, 
weren’t there—like a National Child Health 
Insurance program and the Child Advocate. 
approach? 

Peruis. Yes, the major thing that was 
pushed at this Conference was the Child 
Advocate, and it was pushed in all of the 
workshops. 

I'm not sure what that means, and I'm not 
sure that many of the delegates know what 
it really means. 

ROBERTSON. I think that day-care was ob- 
viously one of the most important and really 
relevant issues. Those forums were just 
packed with people aware of the need for 
more centers. There has been a dramatic in- 
crease in the number of working-mothers— 
from 10% in 1940, to 40%, as of last count. 
That is something really specific, and it was 
high on the agenda of priorities. 

Perwis. Well, this is really nothing new— 
it’s simply a repetition of things that many 
of the organizations and some of the pre- 
vious White House Conferences have been 
saying about the need for day-care, since 
the Lanham Act of the 1930’s. Much more 
has been done. 

As a matter of fact, the national agency 
on day-care was extremely dissatisfied with 
this Conference, because it felt that the 
specific issues relative to day-care did not 
come forth, in terms of legislation, and ap- 
propriations, and things of that sort. 

MATTHEWS. If we could turn a minute to 
the Youth Conference, which is going to be 
held from April 18-22, as we said before, in 
Estes Park, Colorado—which is 70 miles out- 
side Denver—how do you think the Confer- 
ence could be improved—what do you think, 
Mr. Hess, the chairman, is planning for it? 

PERLIS. Well, I think the Conference should 
be called to Washington. 

This is the place where the White House 
Conference.on Youth should be held. This is 
where the political power is. This is where 
the resources of public relations are. This is 
where the focus needs is to be made. 

I see no point in removing the White 
House Conference on Youth from Washing- 
ton, D.C. to Colorado. I have no idea what 
Mr. Hess intends to do. 

It is being planned right now. It seems 
to be going down the line of the White 
House Conference on children, which is not 
going to be a very successful approach. 

MATTHEWS. Well, there are some reports 
that the youths planning the Conference 
favored the idea of holding it away from 
Washington, too. In a way, disassociate 
themselves from the White House. 

ROBERTSON. And perhaps, from confron- 
tation or disruption. 

PerLIS. Well, I don’t know who picked the 
youth. Was it Mr. Hess? 

ROBERTSON. You got me, Mr. Perlis, I don’t 
know either. 

MATTHEWS. So basically, you're not very 
hopeful for the Youth Conference? 

Peruis. No, I'm not very hopeful, at this 
point. 

MATTHEWS. Besides moving the Youth 
Conference to Washington, Mr. Perlis, how 
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else do you think it could be made into a 
more useful Conference? 

PerLIs. Well, I think the move to Wash- 
ington is very essential. 

Number two, one session, instead of divid- 
ing it up over a period of six weeks. I’m glad 
to see that Mr. Hess is doing just that now, 
after considerable toying with the idea of 
holding it over a period of six weeks. 

Number three, there should be provision 
for plenary sessions—at least one or two— 
so that people have the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves. Number four, invite citi- 
zen organizations to participate in the de- 
velopment of the format, and the speakers, 
and all the rest. 

Number five, see to it that working youths 
be invited—and that labor organizations be 
invited—to participate in the development 
of this kind of arrangement. 

HARDEN. Thank you, Miss Robertson, and 
thank you, Mr. Perlis and Mr. Matthews. 
Today’s Labor News Conference guest was 
Leo Perlis, director of the AFL—CIO’s De- 
partment of Community Services. Represent- 
ing the press were John Matthews, of the 
Washington Evening Star, and Nan Robert- 
son, of the New York Times, This is your 
moderator. Frank Harden, inviting you to 
listen again next week. Labor News Confer- 
ence is a public affair production of the 
AFL-CIO, produced in cooperation with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 


A SALUTE TO MR. SOL KEST 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
evening, February 21, one of the great 
schools in Los Angeles, the Yeshivath 
Torath Emeth Academy, will honor its 
president, Mr. Sol Kest. Mr. Kest, a local 
prominent businessman in the construc- 
tion industry, has been most active in 
the life of the Yeshivath Torath Emeth 
Academy since its inception, and has 
truly earned the honors that are being 
bestowed upon him. 

In recognition of Mr, Kest’s accom- 
plishments and dedication to the school, 
I would like to call the following resolu- 
tion to the attention of my colleagues, 
They will agree, I am sure, that Mr. Kest 
is certainly deserving of such commen- 
dation. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Mr. Sol Kest came to this country 
as a poor refugee of the Nazi concentration 
camps, 

Wheréas Mr. Kest has become a prominent 
businessman and a dynamic force in the de- 
velopment of Southern California, 

Whereas he is an outstanding example of 
American democracy and way of life, 

Whereas he is donating much of his valu- 
able time and energy to the service of his 
community vis-a-vis education, 

Whereas he has served so nobly as presi- 
dent of the Yeshivath Torath Emeth Acad- 
emy for many years, 

Whereas Mr. Sol Kest is being honored for 
his outstanding devotion and self-sacrifice 
for the cause of Jewish and general educa- 
tion through Yeshivath Torath Emeth edu- 
cation at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
on Sunday, February 21, 1971, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that Mr. Sol 
Kest be heartily commended upon his 
achievements and may he always set an ex- 
ample of the highest American ideals, 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the education and related pro- 
gram developments in our territories, I 
know, are of continuing interest to the 
Members of this Congress, In Samoa, un- 
der the direction of Dr, Betty Johnson, 
director of the Early Childhood Division 
of the Samoan Department of Education, 
and her assistant, Iutita Savali, a fasci- 
nating program is underway and since 
there are few Americans who are not in- 
terested at this point in time in. pre- 
school and school learning centers, I am 


placing the text of her report in the 
RECORD: 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
SAMOA REPORT FOR Years 1969 AND 1970; 
THE INITIATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 3-, 4-, AND 5-YEAR- 
OLD CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS 


(By Betty Johnston and Iutita Savali) 
INTRODUCTION 


The education of three, four and five-year- 
old children in village early childhood centers 
and the training of parents as their teachers 
is a unique and recent development in Ameri- 
can Samoa and has grown from only a 
dream in January 1969 to the December 1970 
reality of over 3000 children in 135 centers 
oop = all of the villages on the Islands 

merican Samoa-Tutuila, 5 
Tau and Aunuu. aa 

That attention should be paid to young 
children and their. parents is in line with 
present knowledge of human development 
and the learning process, as well as the April 
1970 request from the Office of the President 
of the United States urging that new ap- 
proaches be found to work with parents in 
their homes, in order to better assist all 
children in their first five years, It is during 
this period that a child’s development is 
most subject to modification; his feelings and 
attitudes are formed; his language and ways 
of communicating are developed; and his 
habits and ways of behaving and coping with 
life are learned. There is well documented 
evidence that early environment and experi- 
ence do indeed effect emotional, social and 
physical growth and well-being and are 
most critical to language and intellectual 
development. 

Benjamin Bloom’s' classical summariza- 
tion of over a thousand studies notes that 
between birth and four years of age nearly 
50% of all growth in human intelligence 
takes place, with up to 80% in the next three 
or four years and concludes that one would 
expect variations in the environment to have 
a marked effect before the age of eight, with 
the greatest likely to take place between the 
age of one and five. McVicker Hunt2, as- 
sessing the relationship between early experi- 
ence and intelligence, emphasizes the im- 
portance of reaching children early for it is 
at this period that they acquire the abilities 
on which later abilities are based. Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner* stresses that the most potent 
forces fostering the development of the child 


i Bloom, Benjamin 8. Stability and Change 
in Human Characteristics. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964 

*Hunt, J. McVicker Intelligence and Ez- 
perience. New York: Ronald, 1961 

3 Bronfenbrenner, Urie Two Worlds of 
Childhood—U.S. and U.S.S.R. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. 
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are the persons with whom he has developed 
intensive and enduring emotional relation- 
ships—namely his parents, relatives and 
other persons with whom he becomes closely 
involved on a one-to-one, day-to-day basis 
and that enduring improvement in the 
child's development can be effected only 
through appreciable and enduring change in 
the behavior of the persons intimately as- 
sociated with him. He urges parent involve- 
ment not only in the home, but at children’s 
centers and schools as well. Charles Silber- 
man‘, discussing the relationship between 
active involvement and learning, emphasizes 
the power of play and how through it young 
children begin to discriminate, to make judg- 
ments, to gradually develop concepts of casu- 
al relationships and to begin to reconcile 
their inner lives with external reality—par- 
ticularly when sensitive adults are nearby 
to maximize the occasion by response or in- 
tervention with appropriate “feedback” of 
language, gesture, or materials. 

If what has happened to a child in his 
early years has set a pattern as well as a 
capacity for future learning, then it is upon 
this that all later learning builds. If the ex- 
periences have been marginal or damaging, 
one is confronted with a continuing reme- 
dial task. To be able to kindle a delight in 
learning during childrens most formative 
years is a challenge and an accomplishment 
that could return more knowledge for less 
dollars than at any subsequent age level. 


GOALS AND RATIONALE FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM 


What happens in an educational environ- 
ment is the curriculum and it may be pre- 
scribed, emergent, or accidental and uniden- 
tifled. A suitable curriculum for early child- 
hood should not be rigid, or tightly prescribed 
by workbook, textbook, kit, or program guide; 
however, it cannot afford to be hit or miss, 
or unplanned—for the grouping of children 
in an uncontrolled environment, without 
teacher guidance and planning, is no assur- 
ance of reaching any of the educational goals 
sought. 

The broad goals of the Early Childhood 
program are to promote as far as possible the 
physical, mental, emotional and social well- 
being of all the children under six. This 
requires the cooperative effort of teachers, 
village personnel and all related community 
agencies, public health in particular. The 
more specific goals of the Village Early Child- 
hood Centers areto help each child grow in: 

Personal autonomy. 

Confidence in the self and the ability to 
learn. 

Language and concept development. 

Gradual symbolization of éxperience. 

Creative thinking, decision making and 
problem finding/solving. 

In order to achieve those goals these con- 
ditions should prevail: 

A friendly, supportive teacher. 

A classroom climate, free from fear, and 
conducive to positive social and emotional 
growth. 

A regular pattern of daily program— 
stories, songs, activities, to build security 
and timing, but flexible enough for change 
when necessary. 

Learning centers, carefully planned, with 
materials available to children with a mini- 
mum of teacher direction. 

Enough space and time to move around, 
explore, try-out, discover create. 

A variety of materials and equipment for 
sensory experiences, motor manipulation and 
aesthetic enjoyment, requiring a minimum of 
adult assistance. 

Easy verbal interaction between children 
and between teacher and child, or children. 


* Silberman, Charles E, Crisis in the Class- 
room. The Remarking of American Education. 
New York: Random Housé, 1970 
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Introduction of new materials to meet 
growing needs of child. 

Short directed activities planned by the 
teacher for specific learning purposes for one 
or a few children. 

There would be particular emphasis upon: 

The development of oral/aural language of 
the country. 

The use of language in functional, natural 
conversation and discussion as children and 
teacher interact with the environment and 
with each other. 

The opportunity to reproduce and talk 
about what has been experienced in a va- 
riety of ways: block building, drawing, sculp- 
turing, doll play, dancing, telling stories. 

Concrete, problem finding/solving experi- 
ence to further sensory perception and de- 
velopment of concepts—number, measure- 
ment, special relationships, classification, 
order etc, 

In summary, the program is built on the 
rationale that the most effective learning is 
that which proceeds on the basis of the 
child’s own motivation and personal involve- 
ment; and the effective teacher is the one 
who provides the child with choices; en- 
ables him to consolidate his learning at his 
own rate and in his own style through play 
and exploration of materials and ideas, The 
teacher plans the environment for learning 
and acts as a actalyst, facilitator and re- 
source person to extend the child’s learning 
in a “caring” and encouraging manner. 


BACKGROUND 


In late November. 1967, in response to re- 
ports of elementary school principals that 
children entering First Level were limited in 
their use of Samoan language, the Depart- 
ment of Education employed a stateside early 
childhood specialist with particular knowl- 
edge of children’s language development to 
investigate and suggest a possible course of 
action. The need for a Samoan advisor was 
clear to the investigator and by good for- 
tune a Samoan curriculum specialist with a 
college degree in early childhood education 
was discovered. She joined the staff in De- 
cember 1967 and since then the two have 
worked closely together on all program plans 
and evaluations. A report was prepared sug- 
gesting various combinations of program de- 
signs, with each analyzed as to feasibility in 
light of relevant information gathered on 
child population; number, location and ac- 
cessibility of yillages; and professional per- 
sonnel and education facilities. 

The Director of Education chose to de- 
velop part of one plan—a brief educational 
program directed to the five-year-olds and 
to begin with a four-week orientation for the 
children just before entrance to First Level. 
(Children of American Samoa enter First 
Level of the Consolidated Elementary Schools 
in September, if six years of age by Decem- 
ber 31.) The curriculum design, content and 
learning materials appropriate to Samoan 
children were planned and implemented; a 
Samoan teacher selected and trained for a 
projected fifteen-minute televised component 
to introduce the children to television, since 
it was the vehicle of teaching at First Level; 
a four-week pilot study held in May to test 
the program and materials with five-year- 
olds; a five-week education workshop in June 
and July for 111 Samoan assistant principals 
and teachers—directed observation of a mas- 
ter teacher, Iutita Savali, working with five- 
year-olds; and in August all of the children 
who would enter the First Level of the Con- 
solidated Elementary Schools in September 
attended a four-week activity-centered, lan- 
gauge-eliciting program in the schools they 
would attend. 

Classroom desks were removed, or stacked 
to one side, permitting the arrangement of 
inviting learning centers that drew the chil- 
dren to self-selected activities of investiga- 
tion and discovery, with the teacher, a cata- 
lyst-facilitator, freed to interact with chil- 
dren individually, or in groups. The chil- 
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dren, teachers and parents responded en- 
thusiastically to the program which did in- 
deed elicit oral language, as well as good 
feelings about the self, zest for learning and 
going to school. Two statements, one by a 
bus driver and one by teacher are revealing. 
The bus driver took the trouble to go into 
the Principal's office to ask what was hap- 
pening, saying, “. . . all the years before, 
when I took little children to school, they 
cried and didn’t want to leave home, but now 
they don’t cry at all and cannot wait to get 
to school.” And the teacher, “I used to get 
mad and hit the children, but now I try to 
understand why they act like they do and 
I'm not mad any more and I don't hit. I'm 
glad.” 

However, some questions were raised by 
elementary administrators as to how chil- 
dren and teachers would adapt to the tightly 
television-structured curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school, beginning at First Level, af- 
ter experiencing a lively activity-centered 
program. This, coupled with a severe curtail- 
ment of the budget for both personnel and 
building construction stopped plans for a 
full year program for the five-year-olds and 
left only another short orientation period 
for the following August 1969. Realizing that 
this span of time was too short and with no 
prospect of lengthening it, coupled with the 
fact that age five is too late to begin a pro- 
gram of child development for modification, 
new approaches to reaching the young chil- 
dren were studied. 

Two new, but complementary programs 
emerged—one to place the three, four and 
five-year-old children in early childhood 
centers located in their own villages employ- 
ing village men or women as teachers, after 
initial and then continuing training; the 
other, to make use of the existing educa- 
tional television facilities to develop a tele- 
vised program to be directed to the young 
children and their parents in their homes. 
Since television had been used as a small 
component of the Early Childhood summer 
program for five-year-olds in 1968, and, since 
major teacher education, as well as the mak- 
ing and assembling of learning materials, 
would need to precede any opening of village 
centers, it seemed expedient to shape the 
televised program first as a means of reach- 
ing a large number of children quickly. A 
description of the two programs follows. 


THE TELEVISED PROGRAM 


The televised program, Taloja Tamaiti 
(Hello Children), directed to the children 
below six, was inaugurated on January 2, 
1969 and since that date has been viewed 
twice daily, morning and evening, on the two 
major channels in American Samoa. The pro- 
gram is taped by Toeaso Faatili, a native 
Samoan, who uses clearly enunciated Sa- 
moan speech. The content deals with fami- 
liar Samoan village life—people, animals, 
plants, activities—through which the chil- 
dren can relate their own experiences and 
grow in understanding and language power. 
The setting for Talofa Tamaiti is a Samoan 
“fale” (home) with a back drop of posts 
woven “pola” (blinds) and mats and the 
“Mother-Teacher” is identified by the chil- 
dren as a warm smiling family member. All 
the songs, rhymes and stories are written 
and composed, as there have been almost 
none for young Samoan children—to date 50 
songs, 30 rhymes and innumerable stories. 
The songs are now heard being sung by both 
children and adults on all the Islands of 
American Samoa—Tutuila, Ofu, Olosega, 
Tau and Aunuu—as well as in Western Sa- 
moa. Toeaso has become a well-loved per- 
sonality—little children walk up to touch 
her to see if she is real, This program has 
been successful as observed by the kinds of 
responses it has elicited from both children 
and adults and will be continued in 1971. A 
radio version of Talofa Tamaiti, for songs, 
stories and rhymes, will be added. 
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VILLAGE EARLY CHILDHOOD CENTERS 
After launching the Talofa Tamaiti pro- 
gram, plans were immediately started to 
develop village centers for three, four and 
five-year-old children. The community was 
involved from the beginning, and the people 
of American Samoa were asked if they wished 
to have children’s learning centers in their 
villages. This was done early in January over 
television and radio on a “ rt to the 
People” by the Samoan and stateside ad- 
ministrators of the Early Childhood program 
in conjunction with Samoan District Gover- 
nors, High Chiefs and the Department of 
Education Samoan advisor, The program en- 
visioned for the children was described and 
the announcement made that mothers and 
fathers would be trained, then employed as 
teachers and the village would be asked to 
contribute the use of a “fale” (home) for 
three hours on each weekday morning as the 
center for the childern. Budget funds would 
permit beginning with only 40 groups on 
Tutuila, however, if successful and money 
were available, the program would be ex- 
panded to include the outer islands, as well 
as more villages on Tutuila. If these plans 
interested the people they were to come to 
the Early Childhood office to apply for 
teacher training. Over 200 applicants came, 
even same over 85 miles of rough sea. That 
they were interested was evident. The ra- 
tionale for locating the early childhood cen- 
ters in the villages and the selection of vil- 
lage mothers and fathers as teachers fol- 
lows. 


Location of early childhood centers in villages 


Several factors entered into the decision 
to place the children’s centers in the villages. 
It is often desirable to have schools for 
young children within walking distance of 
their homes, but in American Samoa it is 
almost imperative, for not only is transporta- 
tion limited, but many villages are extremely 
isolated. Out of a total 66 villages on the 
Islands of Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and 
Tau, 53 lie along the fringes between sea 
and mountain, twelve are more or less in- 
land and one is on a mountain top. Even 
small villages only a few hundred feet apart 
can be completely separated by pounding 
surf on steep, jagged cliffs. While fifty of 
the villages are “fairly” accessible by car 
or jeep, sixteen can be reached only by boat 
or trail. Public transportation is meager, un- 
scheduled, or non-existent. 

Secondly, the location gives high visibility 
of the program to the total village, not only 
because of the open architecture of a “fale”, 
but because parents, grandparents and oth- 
ers often walk to school with the children, 
carrying one or two younger children. They 
are invited to stay to watch, and do, sitting 
around the perimeter, holding the young ones 
on their laps—so not only the adults observe, 
but the infants and one- and two-year-olds 
enjoy stimulating auditory and visual expe- 
riences. The teacher's influence becomes an 
ever-expanding circle—from the children 
and parents at the center to village as a 
whole. 

The donation of the use of a village “fale” 
for the children’s center not only gives tangi- 
ble evidence of interest, cooperation and par- 
ticipation, but in fact makes the program 
possible, as there are no funds for structures, 
set at a conservative estimate of over a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Teaching personnel 


The training of village mothers and fa- 
thers to be the teachers in the early child- 
hood centers was advisable on several counts. 
In the first place, there simply were no pro- 
fessional personnel available—even in ele- 
mentary schools many teachers were still 
working toward their high school equiva- 
lency diploma. Secondly, and even more 
important, these persons were village par- 
ents, so the training could serve a double 
purpose—knowledge about young children 
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and how they grow and learn, which could 
be used not only with children in the vil- 
lage centers, but in their homes as well— 
with carry-over of ideas reaching downward 
to the two-year-olds, one-year-olds and in- 
fants. Recent research reports that young 
children who make the most gains are those 
whose parents are intensely involved in 
meaningful interaction with them—both in 
school and at home. 


Criteria for selection of candidates 


Qualities of humaneness, personality and 
behavior should be of high priority in the 
selection of teaching personnel for any age 
level, but are of top priority for those in 
contact with young children, The criteria 
for the selection of candidates for teachers 
of the Village Early Childhood Centers were: 
Warmth of personality; clearly enunciated 
Samoan speech; desire to learn; interaction 
with children; respect of their village; and 
good health (medical clearance). 

Description of the teacher education 
program 

Over the two year period covered by this 
report, which marks the beginning of the 
plan to place three, four and five-year-old 
children in village centers, three separate 
early childhood teacher education training 
sessions have been held for a total of 375 
village men and women. The first, for six- 
teen weeks from March through July, 1969 
for 100 men and women, from whom 40 were 
selected as teachers for the opening of 40 
Village Early Childhood Centers; the second, 
ten weeks from January through March, 
1970 for another 100 for a selection of 45 
teachers for 45 more Centers; and the third 
for ten weeks, October through December 
1970 for 175. The large group of trainees for 
the last period reflected the budgetary pos- 
sibility of adding teacher-aides to the cen- 
ters, in addition to 50 new teachers for 50 
new centers to open January 4, 1971. Many 
of the second and most of third group had 
the advantage of observing and/or assisting 
in the on-going centers. It might be well to 
note here why the number of trainees in 
each session has exceeded the number of 
centers to be opened. This was purposely 
done, to allow for better selection of teach- 
ers and to permit some substitutes, as ma- 
ternity leave is frequent, as well as “mala- 
gas” (trips) to Hawaii, or the United States. 

In addition to the pre-service program 
listed aboye, all of the village early child- 
hood teachers attended a two-week train- 
ing period prior to opening of the village 
centers in September 1970. During the school 
year, three-hour in-service meetings are held 
bi-weekly for all teachers and individual 
conferences the same day a supervisor visits 
the center. Teacher education, therefore, is 
continuing and on-going. 

The training program has been designed 
to meet the specific needs of both the 
Samoan trainees and the children they ex- 
pect to teach. The content, drawn from cur- 
rent findings in the field of human develop- 
ment, includes attention to maturity and 
behavioral characteristics of children and 
the conditions believed to augment feelings 
of self-worth and autonomy; language and 
concept development and progressive sym- 
bolization of experience. In addition, atten- 
tion is directed to the inherence and inte- 
gration of the discrete subject areas of 
science, mathematics, social studies and 
language arts in the self-selected activities 
planned for the children. 

All the training is directly and practically 
related to actual village teaching: No ma- 
terials or equipment are used that cannot 
be replicated or provided for in all centers. 
For example, tables and chairs are not used, 
as they are rarely used in the Samoan “fale”, 
Woven mats are placed on the floor to sit 
upon and most work is done in this posi- 
tion. This becomes a “built-in” advantage for 
eye-level talking-with children. Plants, seeds, 
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flowers, feathers, shells, rocks, etc. are used 
for sensory experiences of many kinds. Much 
attention is given to developing imagination 
and resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher in the use of indigenous materials 
for children’s learning—making balls from 
coconut fronds, musical instruments from 
coconut shells, ulas (stringing necklaces) 
from shells, seeds; using leaves, flowers, 
shells, etc. for discrimination of shape, size, 
color. 

The major vehicle for teacher training is 
demonstration teaching, preceded and fol- 
lowed by discussion. The Samoan trainees 
could not profit from a lecture-type course, 
even if it were in the Samoan language, as 
there would be little understanding of ab- 
stract ideas presented. This was found to be 
equally true of the 111 Samoan elementary 
teachers and principals in the five-week 
workshop in 1968. 

The training is conducted in several ways: 

Observation of master teaching of a be- 
ginning group of young children, similar in 
composition and setting to a village group, 
over a period of several weeks with trainees 
acting as assistants after initial weeks of 
observation. Discussion preceding and fol- 
lowing all demonstration teaching. 

Observation of village teachers in actual 
village centers (Following opening of initial 
40 groups). 

Observation and discussion of prepared 
television tapes. 

Assisting village early childhood teachers 
in village centers. 

Workshops for making learning materials— 
dolls and manipulative toys and “games” for 
sensory preception and motor coordination; 
composing and telling stories; singing the 
Taloja Tamaiti songs and rhymes; practising 
manuscript writing; keeping of records—at- 
tendance anecdotal, etc. 

Physical description of the Village Early 

Childhood Center 


The Village Early Childhood Centers are 
located in “fales” provided by the villagers. 
For the most part these are the homes of 
the teachers and run the gamut of local 
architecture. One of the most pleasant is the 
typical Samoan “fale”, an open structure 
with a thatched roof supported by round 
posts and well adapted to a warm humid cli- 
mate, allowing all the breezes to blow 
through. Other homes may have supporting 
walls, with open space for windows, while a 
few look like conventional stateside cot- 
tages—some large, some small. However, the 
inside space for. the children is better than 
one would find stateside, for there is no clut- 
ter of furniture and paraphernalia. A large 
woven mat covers the wooden, or white coral 
floor—sometimes there is a table, or chest 
to one side, sometimes not. That the space 
is clean and large enough and within walk- 
ing distance for the children is the essential. 

A wooden cabinet 4’x5’x20’’, painted rosy 
red on the outside and sunshine yellow in- 
side, is built to house the learning materials 
and equipment. There are never ceasing 
sounds of delight when the two wide doors 
swing open revealing the wonders inside: 
50 building blocks stacked by size; small 
wooden animals and people of Samoa; Poly- 
nesian-like cloth dolls, dressed in Samoan 
“puletasi” and “lava lava”; sea shells for 
doll dishes; fau bark for stringing seeds, 
flowers and shells for “ula” (necklace); 
crayons, paste, scissors, paper; printed pho- 
tograph books of animals, people and village 
activities; percussion instruments—coconut 
shells and “pate” (hollowed stick drum): 
balls, both rubber and made from coconut 
fronds, “bean” bags filled with small shells; 
plus a wide variety of teacher collected ma- 
terials for creative invention. 

The chotce and procurement of learning 

materials 

A number of factors entered into the 
choice of learning materials—suitability, 
availability and cost. Many things important 
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to children’s learning were not available in 
Samoa; many things available stateside were 
not suitable for Samoan children’s use; while 
some things that were both suitable and 
available were too costly for a limited budg- 
et. It is our belief that learning materials of 
great value can and should be made, when- 
ever possible, in order that they can be du- 
Plicated with little cost by parents in the 
homes. It was necessary to import some ar- 
ticles, for example—scissors and crayons, but 
many of the basic learning materials were 
planned and made locally, which proved to 
be well worth the effort, for not only were 
they “right” for Samoan children, but the 
total cost was cut by thousands of dollars. 
A brief description of what was made and 
why, follows: 

Building Blocks—Blocks could be pur- 
chased stateside, but the cost added to freight 
charges prompted us to search out ways of 
having them made locally. Around 70,000 unit 
blocks—10"’ and 5” oblongs, 2%4’’ squares 
and triangles—were cut from 2x3 inch lum- 
ber. As funds permit, round columns will be 


doweling—particularly useful as posts in 


building child-size “fales”. 

Wooden Figures—Miniature figures add 
imaginative dimension to block building and 
story telling, however, there were no com- 
mercial ones available that resembled Poly- 
nesians, while sets of animals contained 
many not found in Samoa, i.e. sheep, goats 
and “zoo” groups, Templates of a Samoan 
family and the most prevalent animals were 
made and over 2000 “stand-up” figures, rang- 
ing in height from one to six inches, were 
cut from % inch plywood. Each set consisted 
of a mother, father, brother, sister and baby 
and their animals—dogs, cats, pigs, chickens 
and an occasional horse. 

Dolls—As dolls manufactured by stateside 
houses do not resemble Polynesian children, 
over 1000 fifteen inch washable dolls have 
been made from sturdy golden-tan colored 
cloth and stuffed with nylon stockings (fac- 
tory rejects). Facial features were embroi- 
dered and hair was made from wool, A small 
group from the Samoan Women’s Cultural 
Association sewed the first dolls and since 
then the teacher trainees have made their 
own. In this way, they can teach the village 
mother, The dolls are dressed in gay, remov- 
able cotton “lava lava” and “puletasi”, the 
Samoan national dress. 

Wooden Irons—To add to housekeeping 
play, some 200 wooden irons have been 
made. 

Books—In order to talk about pictures in 
a book, children need to identify with the 
content and the illustrations. Since there 
were no Samoan picture books, six books 
have been printed on white index paper—a 
stock heavy enough to resist tearing. The 
photographs are of Samoan people, animals 
and village life. As funds permit, more books 
are planned. For example, boats, cars, air- 
planes and one of children in a Village Cen- 
ter 


Balls and Bean bags—In addition to a 
large rubber ball, balls are also woven from 
coconut fronds, and small pebbles or shells 
put in cloth bags for tossing (beans would 
sprout and are too valuable for food). 

Beads for Stringing—Instead of buying 
wooden beads, indigenous materials were 


used—tifa and pua seeds, 
flowers, discarded spools, etc. 

Percussion Instruments—The Samoan peo- 
ple are full of rhythm and there is no prob- 
lem in finding suitable local materials for 
instruments—half coconut shells; smoothed 
sticks, hollowed logs, metal cans, two stones, 
etc. 

Paper—Some paper was purchased, but 
most of the paper is used mimeograph sheets, 
gathered from the various offices and trim- 
mings from print shop. 

Songs and Rhymes—These were all com- 
posed by the staff for the Talofa Tamaiti 
program. 


cowrie shells, 
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Description of a morning in a 
village center 


A typical morning begins with the teacher 
getting the fale ready for the children. Out 
of the cabinet come materials to be ar- 
ranged in inviting learning centers—spaced 
over the mat covered floor: the doll area, 
with clothes, pieces of cloth, a wooden iron, 
clam shell dishes, plastic bottle, etc.; and 
stringing area—with baskets (Samoan made) 
of tifa seeds (large, flat seeds that look like 
chocolate mints), round pua seeds, cowrie 
shells—all with holes punched through for 
stringing on the fau bark strings nearby; and 
a large basket filled with hibiscus and fran- 
gipani fiowers—all to be made into “ula 
(Samoan necklace, like lei); three more sep- 
arated areas for drawing, crayons separated 
as to color, with a stack of paper, often held 
down by a smooth rock to keep from blow- 
ing away should the Trade Winds gust; 
baskets of scissors; of colorful discarded 
Christmas cards of “beautiful junk” (small 
shells, leaves, bottle caps, etc.); and round 
balls of molding clay—each area with a 
stack of work “boards”, made from the ends 
of cardboard boxes. Separated from the “art- 
ists” is a book area—photograph books of 
Samoan people, animals and village activities, 
stacked according to cover picture. Inside the 
cabinet and stacked on the shelves according 
to size and shape are all the building blocks 
(oblongs, squares and triangles) with small 
size wooden animals and people, boats and 
cars nearby. Also in one side of the cupboard 
are balls and percussion “instruments”, plus 
innumerable objects collected by the teacher 
for particular planned lessons on size, shape, 
color, feel, sound, taste, etc. 

With the “fale” ready, the teacher greets 
the children and parents at the door—if 
there is one or by one of the posts of the 
fale. She knows each child by name and 
takes time to say something pleasant. The 
children run to the middle of the mat, with 
the parents sitting around the edge. Many 
children hold bunches of flowers, which they 
help arrange in a vase (usually the lower part 
of a gallon clorox bottle)—the teacher and 
children sit together on the mat talking 
about things they saw on the way from home 
or something that has happened, they sing 
a song or two. then usually engage in a spe- 
cial learning “game” the teacher has 
planned, and after this, the choice of “work 
activities"—blocks, dolls, etc. 

After the children have made their choices, 
they scamper to the areas, knowing how to 
get what is needed and how to proceed. (This 
is demonstratea at the beginning of school, 
as each new material is introduced.) The 
teacher then moves quietly from group to 
group, or child to child, talking with them 
about what they are doing; listening to what 
they have to say about the buildings or de- 
signs they are making from blocks; the 
stories they may be telling using the wooden 
figure; or writing down on their drawings 
the words the children use in describing what 
they have drawn, or cut, or pasted. The 
child's name and the date goes on, with the 
child observing and the work is put up on 
the walls or posts for all to enjoy. These pic- 
tures are later assembled in “books” which 
are added to the book corner for all to look 
at and for that one child to know he has 
“also made a book.” As a child finishes one 
activity and puts it away, he is free to move 
to another. 

When the activity period has ended—and 
this lasts over an hour (the children are 
busy with self-selected/directed activities 
and their attention span is long) the teacher 
taps a “pate” (hollowed wooden drum) to let 
them know it is almost time to “put away”. 
The children know where to put the mate- 
rials but the teacher is there to assist when 
necessary—it becomes a pleasant cooperating 
activity. The putting away is not considered 
a chore, but rather as part of the learning 
and fun—to see that each size block is with 
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the other of that size—-that the same books 
are stacked together, with the pictures right 
side up. The “putting away” adds built-in 
learning of ordering, classification, number, 
size, special relationship. When all looks the 
way the teacher and group decide is good, 
they sit together—usually for a story; or for 
looking at a particular book with the teacher; 
or for some special “learning game” she has 
planned—perhaps rolling a ball to a partic- 
ular place or tossing it into a basket; walk- 
ing a rope line placed on the floor; or sepa- 
rating objecte as to likenesses and differ- 
ences, etc. Sometimes a child will tell a story 
that he has thought out, often using the 
wooden animals and people. The end of the 
morning is spent in singing songs and saying 
rhymes—these are the ones composed for the 
children and are about the animals, the 
plants and village life of Samoa. They are 
sung with gusto and much rhythmic beat, 
then, with the music of a ukulele or only 
the percussion “instruments” (sticks, shells, 
stone), the children and teacher “siva” 
(dance) gaily. It is time to say goodby to 
children reluctant to leave. 


SUMMARY 


The growth of the Early Childhood Cen- 
ters from none in January 1969 to 135 by 
January 1971 for some 3200 three, four and 
five-year-old children, is objective evidence 
of the interest in the program. The staff has 
grown from the original two to twelve, with 
six more supervising teachers to be added. 
All the teachers and supervising teachers are 
Samoan and are drawn from non-profes- 
sional ranks. The quality of their work is 
amazingly good and should give encourage- 
ment to other states or countries in consider- 
ing the training of non-degree personnel. 
Possibly less than 5% have completed high 
school, 

When the 40 centers opened in September 
1969, it was necessary to schedule the older 
four and five-year-olds on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday and the younger children on 
Tuesday and Thursday, in order to try to 
accommodate the number of children. Even 
so, the groups were too large for one teacher. 
When 45 more centers were added in March, 
1970 to include more villages, it was still 
necessary to operate 45 of the 85 on a split 
week schedule. This is a very possible plan 
Stateside, but difficult of operation in Amer- 
ican Samoa. The parents are used to send- 
ing the children “to school” five days a week, 
and no matter what was said, the children 
came. It is also difficult to refuse a crying 
child entrance into an open “fale”—what is 
more, it denies what we were striving to 
achieve—to have children want to go to 
school. Because of a most appreciated teach- 
er-training grant it has been possible to add 
50 more teachers and groups, in addition to 
some teacher-aides, beginning January 4, 
1971. Even so there will still need to be a few 
split-session groups in the crowded bay area 
of Pago Pago. 

The televised program, Talofa Tamaiti, 
continues twice each weekday, with a Sat- 
urday telecast added recently. In January 
1971, the songs, rhymes and stories of Talofa 
Tamaiti will be broadcast over radio. The 
televised program is seen in Western Samoa, 
as well as all the Islands of American Samoa 
and the radio will extend over the South 
Pacific. 

The most urgent need as we approach 1971 
is construction of a central Early Childhood 
Center, where continuing In-service teacher 
training can be held for some 200 persons: 
where large groups can observe a master 
teacher working with a group of children, or 
particular techniques demonstrated for 
teaching children with hearing, sight, or 
other impairment; where the administrative 
Staff can be accommodated; where the sup- 
ervising teachers can conference each after- 
noon with the village teachers they have been 
with in the morning; where learning mate- 
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rials can be made; where radio programs 
can be taped etc. 

The present space of less than 1000 square 
feet is too smail for implementation of the 
program. The teacher training for 175 per- 
sons has been held this last ten weeks in the 


public park of Pago Pago, under most trying 
conditions. With 135 centers in the homes of 
the teachers, scattered throughout the vil- 
lages of American Samoa, a central meeting 
place is necessary not only for administra- 
tion and teacher training, but for building 
and retaining espirit de corps and a sense of 
belonging to the total education plan. There 
will be need for continuing teacher educa- 
tion for years to come. 

The program has remained viable to date 
only by exercising the most stringent econ- 
omy. The cost per child now averages about 
$60 per year, as compared to over $1000 state- 
side. The amount of $100 per year would not 
be excessive and would permit a better wage 
for the teachers as well as more learning 
materials and equipment for the children. 

Plans are underway to work cooperatively 
with the Public Health Division of the De- 
partment of Medical Services of American 
Samoa, to screen all the children in the 
centers for hearing, eyesight and all other 
areas where there might be some physical 
handicap. 

In the long view ahead, the Village Early 
Childhood Centers could emerge as true Par- 
ent-Child and Community Centers, not only 
for the little children, but where all might 
come at scheduled times throughout the day 
for recreation, or continuing education in 
health, nutrition, arts, crafts, making of play 
equipment etc. 

A last thought. If man can be sent to the 
moon, then surely someone can make a nour- 
ishing, good tasting cookie, packed full of 
protein, calcium and vitamins and requiring 
no refrigeration. 

Our population needs it! 


RESERVE FORCES WEEK 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take the opportunity to mention 
Reserve Forces Week. One week out of 
every year we take time to pay tribute to 
our spirited men who make up the U.S. 
Reserve Forces. Perhaps no finer tribute 
can be made then to point to the Reserve 
Force utilization in international crises. 
Indeed, this in itself is the most eloquent 
and definitive statement of their im- 
portance—for this importance has been 
proven and is grounded in U.S. history. 
Let us first consider post-World War II 
history; second, let us think of three 
major foreign crises which faced the 
United States in this period. The three 
crises that come to mind are the 1950 
Korean conflict, 1961 Berlin crisis, and 
the October 1962 Cuban crisis. Of these 
three major crises, what was the United 
States’ common response in terms of de- 
fense from the standpoint of strategic 
necessity? The answer is of course, that 
in all three cases there occurred reserve 
calls to active Federal service. 

The time is December 16, 1950, and 
President Truman, in response to the 
Korean crisis, has just issued a Presi- 
dential proclamation proclaiming the 
existence of a national emergency. Under 
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this proclamation reservists were called 
to active duty for a period of 24 months. 
No less than 938,379 reservists went on 
active duty, of which between 600,000 
and 700,000 were veterans of World War 
II. Indeed by the end of the first year of 
the Korean war, reservists on active 
duty constituted 22 percent of our Armed 
Forces. 

The time is August 1, 1961, and a joint 
resolution has just been passed by the 
Congress, in response to the Berlin crisis, 
authorizing the President to call ready 
reservists to active duty for 1 year. No 
less than 147,849 reservists went on ac- 
tive duty. Defense Secretary McNamara 
stated in an address in 1961: 

I think you should realize how extremely 
important this (call-up) has been. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer wrote President Kennedy 
that, in his opinion, the prime factor influ- 
encing Khrushchev in his showdown on Ber- 
lin was the swift decisive build-up of the 
American forces. 


The time is October 3, 1962, and a joint 
resolution has just been passed by Con- 
gress, in response to the Cuban crisis, au- 
thorizing the President to call ready 
reservists for 12 months. No less than 
14,025 reservists reported in 9 hours. 
Again, the importance of the reserve 
military forces was demonstrated. 

Three major crises in two decades of 
turbulent history—and in each crisis 
Reserve Forces were utilized. The rele- 
vance, indeed, the paramount importance 
of these reserve military forces is, there- 
fore, fundamental to any consideration 
of U.S. national security. 

The importance of the reserve military 
forces to the national security of the 
United States is obvious. Indeed so ob- 
vious that there is a danger of our tak- 
ing it for granted. If we are aware of its 
importance in American history, we will 
better understand both its relevance and 
its importance in the complex age in 
which we live. George Fielding Eliot, a 
noted military analyst has stated: 

For the first time in history (referring to 
the 1961 Berlin Crisis), a President of the 
United States found it possible to rely on 
trained citizen soldiers to support his foreign 
policy objectives—because for the first time 
in our history, citizen reserve forces had at- 
tained a level of peacetime readiness which 
enabled them to respond to the call of arms 
without extensive additional training and 
preparation. 


May I say in conclusion that I con- 
sider it both an honor and a privilege to 
salute the Reserve Forces of the United 
States of America. It is not really I who 
should be so honored—but the men and 
the organization. Thank you for your 
dedicated and loyal service. 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we hear of the irresponsible ac- 
tivity of our young people in this Nation: 
the burning of American flags; and 
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ROTC buildings; the, incantations of 
SDS and the Black Panthers to violence; 
ad nauseam. Certainly, however, such ac- 
tions are simply not representative of 
America’s youth. Rather, they are the 
actions of a small, misguided faction who 
are encouraged in the belief tearing down 
is more progressive than building up. 

Craig L. Staples of Derry, N.H., is evi- 
dence of the constructive attitude of the 
great majority of our future leaders. 
Craig is the New Hampshire State win- 
ner of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
“Voice of Democracy Contest.” Speaking 
on the theme ‘“Freedom—Our Heritage,” 
he asks that heated rhetoric be replaced 
by cooperation in the search for solutions 
to the problems confronting us. His is a 
commonsense approach that I believe 
merits a few moments reflection by all 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

FREEDOM— OUR HERITAGE 
(By Craig L. Staples) 

So many words haye been written about 
our heritage. So many phrases have been 
echoed about our freedoms. It is difficult to 
pay original tribute to a theme that has so 
often been honored in the past. 

What then is the best way for one con- 
cerned about his country to pay it tribute? 
Does he best honor it by adding to the oft- 
repeated rhetoric of the past? No, today that 
is not enough. Our institutions are under 
attack. Often those institutions do not work 
as effectively as they should. Violence has 
become a part of life for many. Our country 
is on many fronts torn by hate and distrust 
and fear. Rhetoric alone will not solve these 
problems. 

The best way to honor our American her- 
itage is to tackle our problems, to face up 
to our fears. That a nation might 
for itself where it is lacking and where it is 
not is perhaps the highest tribute that can 
be paid to those who fostered such a na- 
tion. Rather than speak of our forefathers’ 
high minded idealism, we must employ that 
same idealism to meet the problems facing 
us today. Rather than defend our system 
blindly, we must analyze it coolly to recog- 
nize its faults so we can correct them. 

It is not necessary that we always agree, 
for Democracy does not require consensus. 
On the contrary, Democracy demands dis- 
sent. But our dissent must be of the kind 
that builds rather than crumbles. We must 
not let our disagreements collapse into dis- 
unity, 

We can. best serye America by listening to 
every voice, harsh or subtle. For only when 
every opinion is aired can the best course 
be plotted. 

It is just to criticize a man’s idea 1f one 
feels that idea is wrong. But we must not 
attack each other because that is disunity 
not discourse. In the end, name calling hurts 
all of us. For one American to criticize an- 
other American's motives simply for per- 
sonal or political gain is an affront to the 
basic concept of our Democracy. Jefferson and 
Hamilton attacked each other’s politics vehe- 
mently. But their purpose was to serve 
America and not themselves. Our purpose 
must be the same. 

Of course, it is only just for us to despise 
those who may desecrate our flag but we can 
best serve freedom by realizing that it is 
their flag too. 

It is only human for us to be angered at 
demonstrations. They upset our sense of or- 
der and make us uncomfortable. But rather 
than hear just the demonstrator’s shouts, 
we should honestly appraise their grievances. 
If we can do that, then perhaps the need for 
demonstrations will be lessened. 

We can best honor our heritage and those 
men who conceived our Democracy by taking 
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the same approach as they did close to 200 
years ago. 

Just as they did, we must develop a posi- 
tive national attitude resolving to put aside 
our personal animosities in order to attack 
those problems that plague America today. 

If we can do that, then this Nation, where 
the outspoken are not hushed and the soft 
spoken are still heard will continue to stand 
for generations to come. We owe our heritage 
and ourselves no less. 


KISSINGER’'S CREDIBILITY GAP— 
NO RED NAVAL BASE IN CUBA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, U.S. Naval 
Intelligence reports that the Russians 
now have a naval base at Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, capable of servicing a missile-fir- 
ing nuclear submarine. The evidence re- 
veals that the base is now operational 
and is being used to service Soviet sub- 
marines operating in the Caribbean and 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

This information was known prior to 
a nationwide TV appearance of the 
President. In his TV discussion of Cuba 
and Soviet naval activities in that area, 
the Commander in Chief affirmed that 
the Russians had no naval base in Cuba. 
The President assured the four network 
correspondents and the Nation that air 
surveillance provided certain proof that 
no Russian naval base exists in Cuba. 
The President added that the Russians 
had promised President Kennedy in 1962 
that they would not place offensive mis- 
siles in Cuba and promised on October 
11, 1970, that they would not establish 
a military naval base in Cuba. Moreover, 
the President expressed his belief that 
the Russians would keep their promise. 
In view of the fact that the Russians 
have broken almost every treaty they 
have ever made and that one Soviet 
leader stated that, “Promises are like pie 
crusts—made to be broken,” one wonders 
why the President is so trustful of the 
word of the Russians—especially over the 
reports of his own naval experts. 

The reason that the Commander in 
Chief and the U.S. Naval Intelligence 
hold opposite assessments concerning a 
Russian naval base in Cuba is a matter 
for speculation. 

That concrete evidence gathered by 
Naval Intelligence is in error seems un- 
likely. The late Congressman L. Mendel 
Rivers clearly stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on October 8, 
1970—-see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
116, part 26, pages 35785-35792—that 
the Soviets at that time were building 
a nuclear submarine base in Cuba at 
Cienfuegos. Mr. Rivers challenged any 
official of the executive branch to issue 
an outright denial: There was only si- 
lence from the executive branch: Also, 
many Cubans in this country with first- 
hand personal information testify that 
the Russians have been building a naval 
base at Cienfuegos. 

Could the variance of opinion between 
the Commander in Chief and U.S. Naval 
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Intelligence as to their estimate of the 
situation in Cuba be due to the fact that 
a public acknowledgement by the Pres- 
ident of the existence of a Russian nayal 
base in Cuba might stir up public indig- 
nation to demand action to oust the Rus- 
sians from Cuba? 

This seems plausible since the Kissin- 
ger foreign policy calls for the United 
States to avoid any direct confronta- 
tion with the Soviets; for if we ever had 
it out with our enemy, the Soviet Union, 
we might lose the phoney “peace” be- 
tween the two superpowers but win the 
confrontation with a victory. The Rus- 
sians have always backed down when 
their bluff was called. 

Those Americans interested in pre- 
serving this great Nation, if informed of 
the threat, will demand that their Con- 
gressmen and Senators reveal the full 
truth of Soviet activities in Cuba and 
that we help the Cuban exiles give back 
power to the people of Cuba. Restoration 
of Cuba once again to the status of a 
free nation is in the best interest of our 
national security. 

I insert following my remarks a very 
informative Review of the News article 
entitled “The Coming Cuban Crisis” by 
the noted columnist Paul Scott, a news 
clipping, and a resolution by the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce: 
| From the Review of the News, Jan. 27, 1971] 

THE COMING CUBAN Crisis 
(By Paul Scott) 

There is a difference as great as night and 
day between that highly reassuring public 
statement of President Nixon on Soviet naval 
activities in and around Cuba and the in- 
formation. gathered by U.S. Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

While the President sees no Russian naval 
base in Cuba, our Navy is privately warning 
that for all intent and purpose the Soviets 
now have a base at Cienfuegos, Cuba, capa- 
ble of handling missile-firing, nuclear sub- 
marines. The U.S. Navy also gathered hard 
evidence that the Cienfuegos base is partly 
operational and was used recently to service 
Russian submarines operating in the Carib- 
bean. 

This is the ominous conclusion of the 
latest Naval Intelligence estimate of Soviet 
naval capabilities and intentions in Cuba 
waters now being circulated at the highest 
levels of the Nixon Administration. 

The highly classified document was pre- 
pared before President Nixon made his 
astonishing statement over nationwide TV 
while being interviewed by four network 
correspondents. In discussing Cuba and So- 
viet naval activities in the area, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

“Well, I can tell you everything our In- 
telligence tells us, and we think it’s very 
good in that area because as you know, we 
have surveillance from air, which in this case 
is foolproof, we believe. 

“First, let's look at what the understand- 
ing is. President Kennedy worked out an un- 
derstanding in 1962 that the Russians would 
not put any offensive missiles into Cuba. 
That understanding was expanded on Octo- 
ber 11, this year, by the Russians when they 
said that it would include a military base 
in Cuba and a military Naval base. They, in 
effect, said that they would not put a mili- 
tary Naval base into Cuba on October the 
11th. 

“Now in the event that nuclear subma- 
rines were serviced either in Cuba or from 
Cuba, that would be a violation of the under- 
standing. That has not happened yet. We are 
watching the situation closely. The Soviet 
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Union is aware of the fact that we are watch- 
ing closely. We expect them to abide by the 
understanding. I believe they will. 

“I don't believe that they want a crisis 
in the Caribbean and I don't believe that 
one is going to occur, particularly since the 
understanding has been clearly laid out and 
has been so clearly relied on by us, as I 
stated here today.” 

In sharp contrast to this Presidential “fig 
leaf,” the highly classified Naval Intelligence 
document reveals that iate in December a 
Soviet submarine tender operating from 
Cie: os, Cuba, carried out “servicing ex- 
ercises” with three Russian submarines. The 
operational rendezvous of the Soviet surface 
ship with the submarines, including one nu- 
clear powered sub, was the first of its kind 
for the Russians in Cuba waters. The bold 
“servicing exercises,” photographed by US. 
reconnaissance aircraft, took approximately 
two hours and included the loading of sup- 
plies from the Soviet tender to one of the 
three submarines. 

At least a dozen members of the submarine 
crew were exchanged during the operation. 
Those leaving the submarine were taken to 
Cienfuegos for “rest and recreation” or flown 
from Cuba back to the Soviet Union. Sev- 
eral high-ranking Soviet naval officers who 
had been flown to Cuba from the Soviet 
Union took part in the exercise. 

Naval submarine analysts who studied the 
Intelligence estimate say the “servicing exer- 
cises” definitely show that the Soviets can 
and are planning to use Cienfuegos as a 
submarine operating base. 

Although the actual rendezvous took place 
outside of Cienfuegos Harbor, all supplies 
transferred to the submarine from the Rus- 
sian tender were first picked up at the Cuban 
port. This clearly indicates that the Kremlin 
plans to use Cuba as a major supply base in 
the Western Hemisphere. Soviet naval crews 
housed in barracks at Cienfuegos Harbor were 
used to load the supplies on the Soviet sub- 
marine tender. Several members of the So- 
viet land-based crew went aboard the tender 
and took part in the “servicing exercises.” 

In addition to the carefully planned sup- 
ply operation, the submarine tender and the 
submarines were in direct radio contact with 
a newly built naval communication center at 
Cienfuegos, Cuban refugees report that the 
center is completely manned by Russians. 
The high-powered radio at Cienfuegos is al- 
ready being used to transmit weather and 
coded messages to Soviet missile-firing sub- 
marines now believed to be stationed off the 
Atlantic Coast as well as in the Caribbean and 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The original copy of this Naval Intelli- 
gence estimate was forwarded to the White 
House during the recent holidays where Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, the President's National 
Security Advisor, indicated that it would be 
carefully used in the formation of any Cuban 
action deemed necessary. Yet, while the In- 
telligence finding leaves no doubt that the 
Russians are using the Port of Cienfuegos as 
a submarine base, there has been no official 
determination of this at the White House 
policy-making level. All Naval officials in- 
yolved in the drafting of the estimate have 
been able to learn is that the estimate is 
now in the hands of Kissinger’s foreign pol- 
icy staff in the White House for “further 
analyzation and study.” No National Security 
Council meeting has been called to discuss 
its ominous implications. 

President Nixon’s unexpected TV state- 
ment on Cuba not only surprised and 
shocked Naval Intelligence officials, but they 
had no inkling that the President would dis- 
count the Soviet naval activities in the Cuba 
area, nor could they fathom his reasons for 
doing so. The President's statement high- 
lights the often frightening gap that exists 
at times between those who have respon- 
sibility for gathering the facts and those 
who interpret them for use in policy-making. 
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The position the President is taking has 
been interpreted by these Naval officials as an 
indication that President Nixon and his 
policy-makers haven't been able to agree on 
what to do about the new Soviet threat. If 
they accept the hard facts of the Naval In- 
telligence estimate, it is pointed out, the 
President and his advisors must conclude 
that the Russians have double-crossed them 
and violated the “understanding” not to use 
Cuban ports or bases for their submarines. 
That finding might trigger a new U.S.-Soviet 
“confrontation” over the use of Cuba as a 
base for offensive weapons—a “confronta- 
tion” that the Nixon Administration appar- 
ently is not willing or ready to face at this 
time, or which it wants delayed for reasons 
that are only known at the White House 
level. 

Significantly, Mr. Kissinger recently asked 
Secretary of State Rogers again to sound 
out the Soviets on whether the submarine 
tender now operating in Cuba's waters will 
permanently use Cuban ports. Naval intelli- 
gence officials say the answer is clear by the 
fact that the submarine tender has been 
operating out of Cuban ports for the past 
three months and another is en route to re- 
place it. 

Two other parts of President Nixon’s state- 
ment on Cuba also bother officials at Naval 
Intelligence. One was his pronouncement that 
he believed the Russians would keep the 
“understanding” not to put a naval military 
base in Cuba. In effect, the President by 
saying this publicly was accepting the private 
assurances of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Ambassador Dobrynin over 
the hard facts gathered by the Navy. Yet, 
Gromyko and Dobrynin are both known to 
have lied to the late President Kennedy dur- 
ing the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. At the 
time the Russians were sneaking I.R.B.M.s 
and medium-range bombers into Cuba, 
Gromyko and Dobrynin were assuring Ken- 
nedy that the Soviets had no intention of 
putting offensive weapons on the island. 

To most military Intelligence experts it is 
a little frightening that President Nixon 
would even consider Cuba with 
the two Soviet diplomats after their earlier 
deceptions. And to accept their word now, 
as the President says he has, is considered 
folly of the most dangerous kind. Especially 
in Hght of the Intelligence that the Presi- 
dent has access to on Soviet activities in 
Cuba. 

The other disturbing statement by the 
President was his contention that U.S. sur- 
veillance of Cuba from the air is foolproof. 
None of the Intelligence services have 
claimed that. For months, Defense Intelli- 
gence Officials have been urging that more use 
be made of Cuban refugees so that the gov- 
ernment wouldn’t be caught “off guard” as 
it was before the 1962 Cuban crisis. Despite 
the high degree of accuracy of new U.S. re- 
connaissance cameras and devices, they still 
can't determine what is hidden under cam- 
ouflage facilities and in storage areas, It is 
pointed out that daily reconnaissance flights 
would be needed over Cuban ports to deter- 
mine if any Soviet submarines were using 
them. Now, if there are two reconnaissance 
flights a week this is considered high. And 
still unknown to U.S. Officials is what the 
Russians have succeeded in hiding in the 
hundreds of caves being used as military stor- 
age areas on the island. 

This lack of vital intelligence about So- 
viet activities in Cuba is privately admitted 
by rank and file American Intelligence of- 
ficers. They claim it is the result of policy 
restrictions placed on the methods they can 
use to gather information on Cuba. An ex- 
ample of these restrictions is the White House 
bar against financing Cuban refugee opera- 
tions to gather firsthand data on Soviet ac- 
tivities on the island. White House aides take 
the position that this type of intelligence 
gathering is prohibited by the 1962 “under- 
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standing” on Cuba reached by U.S, and So- 
viet officials. 

The only sure way that the U.S. can learn 
the full Soviet capability in Cuba, these In- 
telligence officials say, is to use anti-Castro 
refugees to do the spying. “As long as the 
policy-makers have the preconceived idea 
that Russia has no plans to use Cuba as a 
military base,” stated one military Intelli- 
gence officer, “it is impossible to convince 
them that a round-the-clock surveillance of 
Cuba is needed.” 

There are increasing signs that the Presi- 
dent’s handling of Cuba is closely tied to his 
strategy for the Strategic Arms Limitations 
Talks (S.AL.T.) with the Russians. Drafted 
by Presidential Aide Kissinger, the S.A.L.T. 
strategy calls for the U.S. to avoid any di- 
rect confrontation with the Soviets until it 
can be determined if the Russians are serious 
about curbing defensive and offensive weap- 
ons delivery systems. Kissinger privately 
takes the position that a U.S. admission that 
the Russians now have an operational naval 
base in Cuba could trigger demands in Con- 
gress that immediate action be taken to force 
the Soviets out of Cuba. 

Such a U.S.-Soviet confrontation in turn 
would force a complete breakdown of the 
S.A.L.T. negotiations, which have been given 
the Administration’s highest foreign policy 
priority. President Nixon is counting on 
reaching a missile agreement with the So- 
viets before the 1972 Presidential campaign. 

During the recent Helsinki round of the 
SALT. negotiations (November 2 to De- 
cember 19), the Soviet delegation showed 
its diplomatic interest in Cuba. The Soviet 
negotiators noted that Russia had every right 
to put a military base in Cuba if she so de- 
sired. They contrasted a Soviet base in Cuba 
to U.S. bases in Europe or the Mediterranean. 
The inference was that the Russians would 
be willing to forego any Cuban base if the 
U.S. pulled its aircraft carriers out of the 
Mediterranean or gave up its air and naval 
bases in Spain. The Soviet negotiators’ argu- 
ment is in line with the main Russian 
S.AL.T. demand. It states that the U.S. must 
include its aircraft bases in Europe and air- 
craft carriers in the Mediterranean in any 
over-all agreement covering both offensive 
and defensive weapons. 

This use of Cuba as a SAL.T. bargaining 
weapon clearly highlights the importance 
that the Kremlin attaches to its navel ac- 
tivities on that strategic Caribbean island: 
In light of this use of Cuba, Intelligence 
officials would like to see President Nixon 
adopt a more realistic view of what the 
Russians are up to in the Caribbean. Unless 
the Preident acts quickly, they see the Krem- 
lin using Cuba to blackmail this country into 
either pulling its Naval forces out of the 
Mediterranean area or forcing the U.S. to 
make other concessions. 

The American Intelligence community 
sees the Soviet naval base in Cuba as part of 
a network of naval bases the Russians are 
now establishing around the world. These 
include Mersa Matruh, and Alexandria, in 
Eygpt; the Socotra Islands at the mouth of 
the Red Sea; and, a former French base in 
Algeria. The expanding Soviet navy also has 
acquired the right to use the Port of Modisio 
in Somaliland, Trincomalee in Ceylon, the 
Mauritius Islands in the Indian Ocean, and 
one or more ports in Nigeria. 

The establishment of this network of bases 
by the Soviets is being cited by Intelligence 
officials as evidence that the Kremlin has 
adopted a forward military strategy designed 
to control the strategic waterways of the 
world. This forward strategy also will permit 
the Soviet’s missile-firing nuclear sub- 
Marines to remain on stations constantly 
within the defenses of the U.S. and other 
N.A.T.O. nations. Its potential for black- 
mail, alone, is enormous! 

If viewed in this light, the construction of 
the Cienfuegos base in Cuba is an even more 
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ominous development than the attempted 
deployment of Soviet nuclear missiles on 
Cuban bases in 1962. 

The Cienfuegos base would be needed if 
really large numbers of nuclear submarines 
were to be continuously off the coast of the 
United States. That is the true threat of the 
base. Which suggests, in turn, that the So- 
viets are now planning continuous deploy- 
ment of very large numbers of “Yankee” 
class and other nuclear submarines in the 
Caribbean and along the American coast. 
The Cienfuegos operation reveals an un- 
doubted Soviet intention to gain a solid 
“capability” to knock out the Panama Canal 
and the entire land-based bomber compo- 
nent of the U.S. deterrent, plus the controls 
of the “Safeguard” A.B.M. system. 

The most horrifying single aspect of the 
story of the Cienfuegos base is still the re- 
sponse with which the bad news was met at 
the White House and in Congress. Consider 
a simple comparison, In 1962, the Congress 
was in flames over reports of Soviet missiles 
in Cuba, even before the presence of those 
missiles was confirmed by U-2 reconnais- 
sance photographs. Contrast this with the 
near Congressional silence that has engulfed 
the news from Cienfuegos ever since it first 
came out that the Russians were building 
a base there. 

And then think of the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s response to this news, that is even 
more alarming! Consider President Nixon’s 
reassuring statement that the Russians have 
no plans of doing what our Intelligence peo- 
ple say they are doing. 

The obvious intent was, and is, to prevent 
the American public from growing alarmed, 
when we should be deeply alarmed. The 
question each of us should personally ask the 
White House and our Representatives in 
Congress is: Why is the full story of Soviet 
activities in Cuba being withheld from the 
public? 

If enough of us raise our voices, we can 
force the Nixon Administration to take the 
necessary measures to dismantle the Soviet 
nuclear submarine base in Cuba before it is 
used as a serious blackmail threat!! 

One wonders what the outcome of the first 
Cuban missile crisis would have been if the 
late president Kennedy had delayed the 
Naval blockade of Cuba and warning to the 
Russians until after the Soviets had their 
missiles operational. How serious would Sov- 
iet blackmail have become? Intelligence 
leaks, some of them by the same sources that 
provided information for this article, forced 
Kennedy to act sooner than he originally had 
planned. Many involved in the first Cuban 
missile crisis believed that had Mr. Kennedy 
delayed his blockade decision a week or ten 
days the outcome would have been different. 

What does Mr, Nixon’s procrastination 
mean? Certainly no answer comforting to 
those concerned about American security is 
possible! 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 5, 1971] 
Sovier Navy Sus TENDER Nears CUBA 


A Soviet submarine tender is headed for 
Cuba, the Pentagon said today. 

The tender, accompanied by a guided- 
missile cruiser and a tanker, is not the one 
that left Cuban waters late last year after 
provoking fears that the Russians intended 
to begin operating their new Yankee class 
submarines from a base at Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

The Yankee class submarine is similar to 
the U.S. Polaris nuclear powered submarine. 
Both carry 16 long range nuclear missiles. 

Pentagon press spokesman Jerry W. Fried- 
heim declined to characterize the movement 
of the tender. The three vessels were south of 
Bermuda today, he said. 

He was somewhat evasive when asked 
whether the small task force was accom- 
panied by any submarines. 

“I don’t have any submarine reports we 
can discuss here this morning.” he said. 
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The practice in the past has been to dis- 
cuss Soviet submarines when they are seen 
on the surface, but not when they are de- 
tected when traveling submerged. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE PASSED 
BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
NEW ORLEANS AREA ON DECEMBER 22, 1970 
Whereas, the United States is today con- 

fronted with an extremely serious foreign 

crisis as a result of the aggressively expan- 
sionist policies and acts of the Soviet Union 
in several regional areas of the world, Le., 

(1) Soivet forces constitute a major politi- 

cal and military presence in the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, the Middle East and the Indian 

Ocean; (2) Soviet submarines and warships, 

equipped with missiles, operate off the coasts 

of the United States, as well as in the 

Caribbean; and 
Whereas, the dimensions of the Soviet 

challenge are scarcely realized by the Amer- 

ican people and the ordinary citizen is un- 
aware that the U.S. has lost world leader- 
ship in nuclear weapons and strategic arms 
since the Soviet Union in the space of five 
years—from 1965 to 1970—has virtually 
quadrupled the total megatonnage in its 
strategic offensive force while in that same 
period the United States has reduced its 
megatonnage by more than 40%; and 
Whereas, the United States is a maritime 
nation in a world heavily dependent on the 
oceans from an economic standpoint and 
from the end of World War II until recent 
times, the capability of American seapower 
to control the seas was unchallenged; and 
Whereas, Russian seapower, which includes 
the largest submarine force the world has 
ever known, now challenges our capability 
to control the seas, and Russian military 
power in general and Russian seapower in 
particular, continue to grow at a rapid rate 
and their expenditures on defense-related 

Research and Development, which will de- 

termine the weaponry of the future, exceed 

ours by 20 percent; and 

Whereas, the Nixon Doctrine increases our 
dependence on American seapower to satisfy 
those treaty commitments vital to our na- 
tional interests, and every plan for the de- 
fense of the Free World depends on control 
of the seas; and 

Whereas, the U.S. Navy during the past 
two years has deactivated some 300 ships 
while our replacement program, based on 
the premise of providing fewer but more 
effective ships, is proceeding slowly, and the 

FY 71 budget provides less than $3 billion 

for shipbuilding, while it is estimated that 

$5 billion annually for five years is required; 
and 

Whereas, the U.S. ballistic missile subma- 
rine force will very soon be inferior to the 

Russian force in numbers and capability, 

and Russian submarine construction capa- 

bility already exceeds ours by 300%; and 
Whereas, the President’s ABM program 
will, at best, give us a limited capability by 
about 1974, while an ABM system is in place 
and operational now around Moscow and it is 
anticipated that their anti-aircraft system, 
which protects the rest of the country, will 
soon have an anti-missile capability; and 
Whereas, the Honorable L. Mendel Rivers, 

Chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 

mittee, has stated: “. .. the future of this na- 

tion hangs by & thread. We are in a far more 

Serious situation than many would have you 

believe. Our way of life is not only being chal- 

lenged from within, it is being very definitely 
threatened from without... The issue, there- 
fore is very simply how much money must we 
spend to insure our survival—since ff we fail 
to demonstrate to the Soyiet Union our de- 
termination to survive—the amount of 
money we spend for domestic programs will 
become merely an academic exercise.” 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans 
Area strongly urges that the 92nd Congress 
immediately undertake to provide the De- 
fense Department with whatever monies, au- 
thority and guidance is deemed necessary to 
obtain the naval and military power re- 
quired to guarantee our survival as a Free 
Nation in a Free World, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be distributed to: the President 
of the United States, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of Defense, all Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the news media, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


THE “TREND” IN GREECE 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished observer Clay- 
ton Fritchey wrote an article entitled 
“The ‘Trend’ in Greece.” The article is 
worthy of the special attention of the 
Senate and the country. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE “TREND” IN GREECE 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 


WaASsHINGTON.—When if the tenuous truce 
in the Middle East breaks down—as it could 
in the near future—the Administration in- 
evitably will have to review the security of 
the American position in the Mediterranean. 

Presumably, the southern anchor of NATO 
is Greece, and if that is so, the United 
States is relying on a weak and unreliable 
reed. Why, it may be asked, should the Greek 
people support a nation (the U.S.A.) that 
is arming its oppressors. the Greek military 
junta? 

Anyone who has been in Greece recently 
knows that the universal question is why 
America, supposedly fighting in Indochina to 
preserve democracy and the right of self- 
determination, is at the same time backing 
a military dictatorship in Athens. 

The Truman Doctrine (to save Greece for 
democracy) is about to have its 24th birth- 
day—and what a discouraging one it is. For 
over two decades the United States has 
poured billions of dollars into Greece for 
military and economic ald so that the people 
supposedly could enjoy the right to choose 
their own government. Yet the end result 
of all this effort is now one of the harshest 
dictatorships in the world. 

Back in 1947, the great idea was to save 
Greece from the fate of countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Romania, which had been taken 
over by Communist governments allied with 
Russia. Today, however, most Greeks would 
be only too happy to have as much freedom 
and security as the Romanians and the Yugo- 
slavs presently enjoy. 

No American President would presently 
dream of visiting Greece, but it is a notice- 
able fact that Nixon has gone out of his way 
to visit both Belgrade and Bucharest. Ac- 
tually, these are among the few capitals in 
which Nixon has felt secure enough to ride 
in an open car. 

Nevertheless, month by month the Admin- 
istration steps up its backing of the Greek 
generals, regardless of their ever harsher sup- 
pression of democracy. It is all done, of 
course, in the name of NATO and saving 
Europe from the real or fancied threat of 
totalitarian aggression. 
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It is significant, though, that our partners 
in NATO—the free countries of Western Eu- 
rope—do not seem to think the Greek mili- 
tarists are essential to their security. The 
Council of Europe, comprising all the demo- 
cratic countries of that continent, has not 
hesitated to denounce the junta for tortur- 
ing its political prisoners. Rather than face 
expulsion from the council, the junta with- 
drew. 

When the United States resumed full ship- 
ment of arms to Greece some months ago, a 
State Department spokesman tried to justify 
it by seeing what nobody else could see—a 
new “trend” toward constitutional govern- 
ment. The spokesman predicted implementa- 
tion of the Greek constitution “by the end 
of this calendar year,” meaning 1970. 

Instead, the junta wound up the year with 
a rash of fresh arrests. It turned its back 
on an agreement which was to give the Inter- 
national Red Cross access to its political 
prisoners. It also was blasted by an Inter- 
national Labor Organization commission for 
suppressing 250 trade unions without cause. 

Does the United States—the world’s great- 
est power—really need to kowtow to these 
militarists? European opinion on this score 
has been well summed up by The Guardian 
of England. That distinguished paper called 
the American resumption of arms “a heavy 
setback to a return to a democratic form of 
government.” And it added: 

“It strengthens the generals in their illu- 
sion about just how vital they are to Europe 
and to NATO. They overrate their importance 
. . . The vital point is that Greece needs 
NATO far more than NATO needs Greece.” 
It could hardly be better said. 


THE SOVIET DESTRUCTION OF A 
NATION'S HERITAGE 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months we have heard protests 
about the treatment of the Jewish people 
in the Soviet Union. These protests are 
justified, by all means, but we would do 
well to remember that Soviet Jewry is 
not the only culture marked for extinc- 
tion by the Soviet slavemasters. 

The Soviet Union, as we all know, is 
not a single nation, but a grouping of 
various nationalities, only one of which 
is Russian. Even today, in the “enlight- 
ened” post-Stalin era, these nationalities 
and their cultures are being brutalized in 
the name of the almighty Soviet. 

The Jewish people in the Soviet Union 
bear a double burden of a Communist 
hierarchy, a religious heritage. Organized 
religion is considered to be an outmoded 
nationality. 

When we protest Soviet inhumanity to 
those of the Jewish faith living behind 
the Iron Curtain, let us expand our cries 
to include protests for the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Orthodox faiths, together 
with the eviscerated nations of Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Byelorussia, and Armenia. 

Mr. Speaker, an excellent article on 
this subject was recently brought to my 
attention. It was written by Peter Worth- 
ington and appeared in the Toronto Tele- 
gram. I insert the article at this point 
in the RECORD: 
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HIJACK Case TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON MANY 
Soviet INJUSTICES 
(By Peter Worthington) 

The case of the Leningrad Jews has stirred 
the indignation of the world. 

Individuals and governments ranging from 
Pope Paul to Prime Minister Trudeau pro- 
tested against the death sentence given two 
Soviet Jews accused of plotting to hijack a 
plane to Israel. 

Although the Soviets commuted the death 
sentences to 15 years imprisonment, protests 
around the world against Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism (and anti-Israel policies) have in- 
creased. 

But the Soviets appear unimpressed and 
recalcitrant. 

Whatever the merits of the world-reaction 
on behalf of Soviet Jewry, it is only part of 
the overall internal situation in the USSR. 
And not necessarily the most significant part 
at that, 

There are other groups and individuals in- 
side the Soviet Union who have suffered— 
and are efiduring—far greater indignities and 
injustices than are Jews in Leningrad, or 
elsewhere. 

Without denying the right, or moral duty, 
of Jews around the world to protest on be- 
half of their brethren, there has been an 
uncanny silence over the years by the rest 
of the world on the plight of other victims 
of Sovietism. And this excludes, for a mo- 
ment, the fate of the “lost peoples’—the 
Chechen-Ingush, the Crimean Tartars, and 
Balts who were deported and annihilated in 
the past. 

A deep and resounding silence greets the 
fate, say, of Yuri Shukhevych, a Ukrainian 
who was arrested in 1948 at age 15, because 
his father, General Roman Shukhevych, was 
commander-in-chief of the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army until he was killed in 1950. 

Yuri Shukhevych has been imprisoned 
ever since in Siberia, paying for the “crimes” 
of his father. His original 10-year sentence 
is being renewed every decade because, ac- 
cording to the Soviets, he “refuses to be re- 
educated.” This means he refuses to acknowl- 
edge his guilt or to renounce his background. 
Yuri Shukhevych is doomed, it seems, to 
spend the rest of his life in custody. The 
15-year-old boy is now a 37-year-old adult: 
More than half his life has been one of im- 
prisonment, just for being his father's son. 

But no world leader appeals for justice— 
or compassion—for him. Only his fellow pris- 
oners, occasionally, write petitions on his 
behalf—and promptly wind up in solitary 
confinement for their efforts. 

Still, Shukhevych’s plight is not as cruel as 
that of Volodymyr Horbovy’s, an old man 
today whose first visit to Soviet soil occurred 
when he was imprisoned for “betraying the 
homeland.” 

Horbovy used to be a judge in Czechoslo- 
vakia. He was imprisoned by the Nazis during 
the war. In 1947 he was extradited to Poland 
and put on trial for alleged war crimes. But 
the Warsaw court found him not guilty. Then 
the Polish secret police delivered him to the 
Russians who sentenced him to 25 years on 
an administrative decree. That was 23 years 
ago. He has been in the camps all this time, 
and still no suggestion of a formal trial. 

Horbovy is now 73 and in frail health. Yet 
according to Gerald Brooke, the British 
teacher who was in Soviet custody and ex- 
changed for Soviet spies Peter and Helen 
Kroger—and who is the last known Westerner 
to have seen Horbovy—the old man is pos- 
sessed of such dignity, integrity and courage 
that even his captors respect and fear him. 
Horbovy has become a living symbol to other 
prisoners, and a legend throughout the Soviet 
camp network. 

Horbovy’s greatest (and only) sin against 
the USSR was that as a young lawyer he 
defended the Ukrainian nationalist leader, 
Stepan Bandera, at his trial in 1935. Bandera 
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was subsequently assassinated in Germany 
by the KGB. 

Again no one, except fellow prisoners and 
Ukrainians abroad, has ever protested the 
Soviet state’s crimes against Volodymyr 
Horbovy. 

Then there is a man named Andreyev, who 
could qualify as the most unjustly impris- 
oned man on earth today. Andreyev was a 
witness at an international commission that 
investigated the mass graves of Polish officers 
found at Katyn Forest in 1943. 

The Germans claimed the Soviets had 
murdered some 15,000 Polish officers, and 
4,000 of these were in the graves at Katyn, 
near Smolensk. The Soviets, when they re- 
captured the area, held their own investiga- 
tion and counter-claimed that the Germans 
did the deed and that 15,000 Poles were 
buried there. 


RUSSIANS RESPONSIBLE 


Today with the exception of Soviet propa- 
ganda, the world accepts the fact that the 
NKVD executed the Poles. 

Andreyev, who was a prisoner of the Ger- 
mans and a witness to events at Katyn, was 
sentenced to a lifetime at solitary, confine- 
ment in Vladimir prison when the Russians 
got him back. Vladimir prison Is infamous in 
that few of its inhabitants are ever seen 
again. It is almost inconceivable that An- 
dreyey is still sane. But he’s still alive, and 
still in solitary. That much is known. 

The Ukrainian writer Vyacheslav Chor- 
novil, who himself was imprisoned for 
chronicling the fate of others, has wondered 
wryly why such a harsh sentence was given 
for “false testimony.” 

“Is false testimony under duress really 
such a terrible ‘war’ crime to justify 25 years 
in a stone grave?” he asks. 

Again there has never been international 
or U.N. protest on Andreyev's behalf. 

There is also M, Soroka who was arrested 
in 1949 on a trumped up charge. On his re- 
lease in 1949 he was rearrested for the orig- 
inal “crime,” and sent into exile. In 1952 he 
was given 25 years for allegedly organizing 
Ukrainian nationalist groups in the camps. 

In 1957, after the 20th Congress “exposed” 
some of Stalin’s crimes, Soroka was rehabill- 
tated with respect to the original frame-up 
in 1940—yet he was kept in custody. If he 
survives to the completion of his present sen- 
tence, he will have served 38 years imprison- 
ment—all for committing no offense. 

No international voice has ever been raised 
on his behalf. 

A couple of years ago a large number of 
hitherto unpublished documents from 
Ukraine reached The Toronto Telegram and 
were duly published. They constituted ex- 
traordinary and irrefutable testimony to the 
policies of Russification and the repression 
of dissent under way in the USSR. 

Now another of these documents nas come 
to the West—this time a 15-page “chronicle 
of resistance” by Valentyn Moroz, a 34-year- 
old history teacher who was sentenced to five 
years of hard labor in 1966 for alleged ant!- 
Soviet propaganda. 

On his release for good behavior he wrote 
an impassioned story about the historic 
Ukrainian village of Kosmach, and the fate 
of that community’s religious artifacts. 

Apparently a Soviet film team “borrowed” 
about 100 icons from Dovbush church for 
the movie Shadows of Forgotten Ancestors. 
At the conclusion of filming the icons were 
not returned—were, in fact, confiscated by 
the state. Petitions, pleas, requests and de- 
mands by the village for their return were 
unanswered. 

Moroz wrote an account of the events, re- 
plete with pithy observations about why the 
icons were “stolen.” He noted that in to- 
day's Soviet lexicon anyone who speaks 
Ukrainian, or is concerned about cultural 
heritage, is regarded as a potential “na- 
tionalist’”—the most damaging indictment 
under Sovietism. 
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THE “SABOTEUR” BLAMED 

“In Western Ukraine ‘nationalist’ is a syn- 
onym for ‘saboteur’,” writes Moroz. “The 
‘saboteur’ is officially responsible for all the 
obscenities of Stalin and Khrushchev. When- 
ever there is a bread shortage, or when cattle 
have disease—it is the ‘saboteur’ who is to 
blame. All evil in Western Urkraine is done 
by nationalist saboteurs. Even the flood in 
the Carpathian mountains In 1969 was the 
work of ‘saboteurs ” ” 

Moroz, like others, is not pro-West, as such, 
or even anti-Communist. He is devoted to 
Ukrainian culture and traditions—a sin the 
Jews of Russia are also guilty of, and seem- 
ingly must be punished for. Says Moroz, with 
insight: “It is impossible to break a people 
or to make slaves of them until you destroy 
their traditions and trample their temples. 

“Enlightenment, by Soviet terms, happens 
when a person is deprived of his traditions 
and heritage—and then given education. En- 
lightenment is when culture is not allowed 
to develop naturally from its core, but is 
stuffed into people under some five-year plan. 

“The Ukrainian of our day is being made 
insensitive to his history, is being culturally 
devastated, and is being driven into a state 
of somnambulism: Apathy takes over the 
intelligentsia.” 

Moroz is speaking in universal terms. 
While he is referring specifically to Ukraine, 
Jews everywhere probably would not dis- 
agree. He writes: “The ‘creation’ of tradi- 
tions is just as ridiculous as the promotion 
of ‘cultural revolution.’ They are incompati- 
bie and conflicting phenomena. Culture rep- 
resents centuries of maturation, which is 
impossible to speed up. Any kind of revolu- 
tionary interference is destructive. You can- 
not ‘create’ traditions. They are created by 
themselyes, through the centuries.” 

Valentyn Moroz wrote this assessment early 
in 1970. 

Because of it, in November, he was put on 
trial and sentenced to nine years of hard 
labor for spreading anti-Soviet propaganda. 

But no foreign government or international 
body is protesting today on his behalf. 

Few people would disagree that the injus- 
tices being meted out to Jews in the Soviet 
Union should be protested. But it would be 
more constructive, perhaps, if the protests 
were carried out on behalf of all those being 
denied the basic tenets of the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights, common justice and in- 
dividual dignity. 

Sadly, to some, the impression is given 
that Soviet Jews are the only ones for whom 
the rest of the world is prepared to express 
its collective indignation. 

And this, in its way, is an injustice too. 


THE PROPOSED ALL-VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article published in the Washington Post 
of February 14, 1971. The article deals 
with the problems of a proposed all- 
volunteer armed service and was written 
by Col. Donald F. Bletz, U.S. Army, and 
Capt. Robert J. Hanks, U.S. Navy. 

The two authors thoughtfully pointed 
out the many problems entailed in the 
creation of a volunteer service. I feel 
that their remarks should be studied 
closely as we consider this proposal. I 
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have had many reservations about the 
creation of a purely professional army, 
and I believe that a very searching study 
must be made. 

The article notes the past contribution 
of the citizen-soldier in the past and 
wars against the dangers inherent in a 
purely professional service. 

The authors point out the many values 
to the service by the inclusion of a 
broad base of the citizenry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Pro” ARMY CAN CREATE MILITARY CASTE 


(By Col. Donald F. Bletz, USA and Capt. 
Robert J. Hanks, USN) 


The idea of an all-volunteer armed force 
for the United States has rocketed jnto orbit 
atop the antidraft flames which continue to 
burn brightly across the land, Unfortunately, 
too few citizens are examining all of the con- 
cept’s ramifications, caught up as many of 
them are in the euphoric prospect of a draft- 
free future. 

Most reservations about an all-volunteer 
force have so far centered mainly on its pros- 
pective cost. But there are additional, and 
some potentially disastrous, consequences. 
Foremost among them is the danger that we 
will develop what we have never before seen 
in America: a large standing defense force 
composed entirely of career military men who 
are isolated, even alienated, from the people 
they have sworn to defend. It is possible that 
this kind of force would lose touch with and 
sympathy for the aspirations of the American 
people. 

Only since World War II has it been neces- 
sary to maintain a huge military establish- 
ment to discharge the world-power responsi- 
bilities which America inherited and to pro- 
tect her from the vastly expanded uncertain- 
ties of the nuclear-electronic age. To do this, 
it has been necessary to rely on a device 
which heretofore was called into operation 
solely to meet wartime needs—the draft. 

Today we find the draft and its inherent 
inequities called into question. The result- 
ant clamor has shoved the all-volunteer force 
to the forefront as the best solution to the 
problem. Before the American people opt for 
this answer, however, they would be well ad- 
vised to ponder two basic considerations: the 
impact the all-volunteer concept would have 
on the enlisted ranks, particularly in the 
lower levels, and its more indirect effect on 
the officer corps. 

Filling the ranks of a nation’s armed 
forces is not a unique problem. For the last 
three decades, the United States has relied on 
conscription to do the job, and it has seen 
us through the greatest declared war in the 
history of mankind, an unprecedented cold 
war and two bitter but undeclared limited 
wars, 

While the Army has perennially been the 
primary user of draftees and has thus taken 
the brunt of the criticism associated with 
conscription, the other services also have been 
affected by it. They have, of course, resorted 
at time to the direct use of draftees. But 
the draft’s greatest effect on them has been 
manifested in the rise and fall of voluntary 
enlistment rates, geared directly as they are 
to the size of the draft call. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


For example, several months before the 
elections of 1964, President Johnson let it 
be known that he seriously hoped to elimi- 
nate the Selective Service program in the near 
future. Enlistments in all the services 
dropped off sharply when, as a result of the 
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announcement, the probability of being 
drafted fell, or seemed about to fall. Many 
young men under threat of being drafted 
into the Army and sent to Vietnam had been 
“volunteering” for the Air Force or the Navy 
as a more desirable alternative. 

This is in no way intended as criticism of 
those who chose that particular course of 
action. It was and continues to be a perfectly 
legitimate alternative, and its adoption was 
and is a legal prerogative of the individual. 

These men brought with them to their 
respective services the same basic philosoph- 
ical outlook as did the draftee, offering to 
their respective services the same individual 
strengths and weaknesses as the draftee. The 
Nayy is used here as an example, but the 
same holds for the Air Force. The men who 
enlisted in the Marine Corps or the Special 
Forces or Airborne units in the Army are a 
bit different. Many of them, too, volunteered 
rather than being drafted, but they exercised 
their option to serve in the more adventurous 
organizations. They fall somewhere between 
the career man and the civilian-in-uniform 
in their outlook and, therefore, in their im- 
pact on the services. 

Elimination of conscription would affect 
each of the services by removing the civilian 
soldier, sailor, airman and marine from the 
ranks. Whether this is a good thing is open 
to question. 

If the armed forces of the United States 
are reduced to token or caretaker status, 
then we need not concern ourselves about 
the loss of the citizen soldier from the ranks, 
because the impact of the military profession 
on American society as a whole will be in- 
significant. If, on the other hand, the na- 
tion’s armed forces are maintained at a level 
reasonably commensurate with great-power 
Status, the loss of the citizen soldier is a 
quite different matter. 

Past experience suggests that the citizen 
soldier would not necessarily bring to the 
armed forces significantly greater technical 
expertise or higher intelligence than would 
the volunteer we could “hire” if the price 
were right. What he has brought to the 
armed forces in the past is a bit of American 
liberal democratic philosophy which he has 
not been about to give up. In this respect, 
he has been a positive influence. 

On the negative side, the citizen soldier 
has also brought along an ambivalent out- 
look toward his military obligation, in the 
sense that he sees it as a great inconvenience 
to him and a disruption of his life which he 
would much prefer to avoid. 

In any event, this ambivalence places a 
burden on the military establishment, since 
the task of the career officer and noncom- 
missioned officer is made infinitely more diffi- 
cult by the citizen soldier who constantly 
questions and stretches the system to the 
breaking point. At times, especially in an 
operational combat environment, this ambiv- 
alence can have disastrous results—lives can 
be lost because of it. 

This, however, is part of the price a de- 
mocracy must pay. For the most part, the 
strains the citizen soldier places on the sys- 
tem are the most positive contribution he 
makes. While many of his questions and com- 
plaints are superficial and pointless, more 
valid ones do call attention to weaknesses and 
shortcomings in the military profession and 
the national military system. Thus the citizen 
soldier helps to ensure dynamism in the 
system. 

Emphasis on the positive contributions of 
the citizen soldier is by no means intended 
to detract in any way from the many regulars 
who constitute the bulk of the noncommis- 
sioned officer corps in all the services. Their 
professional expertise and devotion to their 
respective services and to the nation are the 
strongest possible combination any demo- 
cratic society could ask for. But the touch of 
the citizen soldier provides a balance. 
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A REFLECTION OF SOCIETY 


Never in its 200-year history has the United 
States possessed a military officer caste. The 
officer corps, ashore and afloat, has been 
broadly representative of the national body 
politic from which it was drawn and with 
which it generally remained in touch. What- 
ever “militaristic” caste influences emerged 
were never cause for alarm, because of the 
small size of the services and the necessarily 
limited power base they constituted. 

The greatly expanded officer corps of today 
has been fueled from sources which span the 
nation’s regional and educational spectrum, 
This broad base of intellectual persuasion, 
coupled with the relatively large proportion 
of Reservists on active duty (and the con- 
comitant turnover rates as they come and 
go), has discouraged formation of a military 
officer caste—even had the Regular structure 
shown any proclivity to develop one. 

Thus, the officer corps, despite its huge 
size has remained basically a reflection of 
the society it serves. But the antidraft- 
antiwar influences now actively promoting 
the all-volunteer concept threaten to upset 
this inherent balance in two ways. 

First, the demise of conscription would 
remove those pressures which now encourage 
many bright young men to seek a short-term 
commission rather than a shorter term as an 
enlisted draftee. This essentially skeptical, 
questioning young officer at once brings his 
own unique point of view into the officer 
corps and helps to prevent homogeneity— 
the first requisite of any caste system. 

Secondly, the drive to eliminate ROTC 
units from the nation’s campuses would 
eliminate this disparate source of officers 
which has promoted diversification, not only 
in the ethnic and regional background of the 
Officer corps, but in its educational base as 
well. 

So long as national security requirements 
dictate the maintenance of armed forces in 


the order of magnitude which prevails today, 
it will still be necessary to recruit college 
graduates via some form of officer candidate 


program. But as the all-volunteer officer 
corps takes shape, turnover rates can be 
expected to decrease dramatically, the size 
of this leavening input will shrink propor- 
tionately, and those who so elect a life in 
uniform will, quite likely, shed their dif- 
ferences rather quickly as they adapt to the 
military ethic. 

If the United States is to remain a powerful 
and democratic nation it will require a 
military establishment well beyond the care- 
taker or token level. The armed forces can be 
expected, therefore, to continue to be a 
meaningful part of the American scene. 
Moreover, the armed forces of a democracy 
must be as representative of that democracy 
as is reasonably possible. 

The citizen soldier is an ever-present force 
for dynamism, and he serves as the con- 
science of the nation in the services—a 
conscience that should not be removed. It is 
ironic that those who are opposed to the 
draft and all it stands for—particularly those 
of liberal persuasion—may very well foster 
the development of a militaristic defense 
system. 

The ogre of militarism has haunted the 
United States from its birth, and the fear 
of it has been accentuated since World War 
II as the dictates of national security pro- 
duced the largest standing military force in 
our history. That we have eluded the tyranny 
of militaristic control—be it civilian or 
uniformed—is due in no small measure to the 
way in which we have structured and manned 
the armed services. 

Despite the siren call of the all-volunteer 
force, this neat solution carries inherent 
dangers which must not be ignored. And 
though professionalism and technical com- 
petence within the armed services will con- 
tinue to suffer from the constant personnel 
instability, inevitably caused by the draft and 
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reserve programs, in the long run they may 
very well be a far better bargain for the 
nation. 


INTRODUCTION OF WAGERING 
TAX AMENDMENTS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, slightly 
more than three years ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that per- 
sons accused of failure to comply with the 
requirements of the wagering tax law 
could invoke their constitutional, or fifth 
amendment, privilege against self-in- 
crimination. The practical result of the 
Court’s ruling on the constitutional in- 
firmities in the wagering tax law was that 
the gambling enforcement activities of 
the Internal Revenue Service were 
brought to a virtual halt. As a conse- 
quence, organized crime continues to de- 
rive fantastically huge profits from its 
illegal gambling operations unimpeded 
by any Federal enforcement activities 
except for those instituted under the re- 
cently passed Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970, especially title VIII which 
relates to syndicated gambling. 

I recently indicated, and the record 
is convincing, that the previous Con- 
gress compiled an unequalled record in 
fashioning an all-out legislative attack 
on organized crime. While the Federal 
effort against organized crime is still 
burdened by certain operational deficien- 
cies, namely the lack of operational 
guidelines from the Attorney General 
to other Federal agencies and a lack of 
optimum coordination and cooperation 
among Federal agencies. I have hope that 
with the new tools that have been pro- 
vided by Congress, the Justice Depart- 
ment can lead a more effective and co- 
ordinated effort in the future. 

Congress, however, has one unfinished 
legislative task if it is to optimize the 
participation of Federal investigative 
agencies in the overall Federal effort. I 
refer to the wagering tax amendments 
which I introduce today. The amend- 
ments remove the constitutional infirmi- 
ties in the provisions which were struck 
down by the Supreme Court. 

Specifically, this bill places statutory 
restrictions upon the disclosure and use 
of information obtained through tax- 
payer compliance with the wagering tax 
laws; it increases the occupational taxes 
under the wagering tax laws from $50 
to $1,000 for principals and agents; it 
imposes a $100 occupational tax upon 
pickup men, employees, and punchboard 
operators; it provides a credit against 
both the tax on wagers and the occupa- 
tional tax, in the case of those persons 
who pay similar taxes to State and local 
governments; and it increases the crim- 
inal penalties of the existing law. 

Both in this and the preceding Con- 
gress, this proposal has received broad 
bipartisan support, and its enactment is 
recommended by both the Treasury De- 
partment and the Justice Department. 
I urge my colleagues to give this measure 
prompt and favorable consideration. 
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BOAZ WINS THIRD NATIONAL 
CLEAN-UP AWARD 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, for the third 
year in a row, Boaz, Ala., in my congres- 
sional district has been named a winner 
in the national clean-up, paint-up, fix- 
up contest. The city of Albertville re- 
ceived an honorable mention. 

We are proud of these two outstanding 
Marshall County cities and at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to have placed 
in the Recorp, a newspaper article which 
tells of their recognition: 

For the third year in a row, Boaz has been 
named a winner in the National Clean-Up- 
Paint-Up-Fix Up Contest. Boaz Beautifica- 
tion Association president, Ray Holder, was 
notified Wednesday that Boaz has been 
named the winner of a distinguished achieve- 
ment award in the 1970 National Clean-Up 
Contest. Albertville will receive a certificate 
of Honorable Mention. 

Both cities are one of 10 in the nation, 
with populations of 25,000 and under, to re- 
ceive commendations in their categories. Ten 
top trophy winners were named in three dif- 
ferent population divisions. The Distin- 
guished Achievement Award winners were 
ranked just below the trophy winners and 
the Certificates of Honorable Mention were 
next. 

Each city which entered the Contest was 
required to submit a scrapbook showing evi- 
dence of all civic improvement activities un- 
dertaken during 1970, along with a written 
report outlining the specifics involved. For 
judging, the entries were divided into three 
population categories representing the total 
number of people covered by their programs: 
under 25,000; between 25,000 and 250,000; 
and over 250,000. Using a point system, the 
entries were graded by a panel of seven 
judges based on the degree of achievement 
and scope of participation in such areas as 
community-wide beautification ... Based on 
the total number of points earned entries 
were chosen to receive national Trophies, 
Distinguished Achievement Awards, or Cer- 
tificates of Honorable Mention. 

Judges in this year’s Contest were: William 
B. Pond (chairman), executive officer, Na- 
tional Recreation and Park Association; Mrs. 
Earle A. Brown, president, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Robert W. Maffin, ex- 
ecutive director, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials; Mrs. 
Donald E. Clusen, national director, League 
of Women Voters of the United States; Chris- 
topher Mould, director, Office of Volunteer 
Action, National Program for Voluntary Ac- 
tion; Roger L. Alley, director, Build America 
Better Program, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; and Thomas P. Walsh, senior 
associate, Community and Regional Devel- 
opment Group, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The National Clean-Up Contest, which is 
the oldest and largest such competition of 
its kind in the nation, has been co-sponsored 
annually by the National Clean Up Paint Up- 
Fix Up Bureau, a non-profit foundation and 
Union Carbide Corporation. This year’s dis- 
tinguished panel of judges was most im- 
pressed by the scope and variety of the city’s 
achievements and the close cooperation 
shown by various participating groups. 

“The achievements of the people of this 
city are indicative of their deep concern 
about their community and their dedication 
to fighting the forces of filth and neglect 
which threaten our entire country,” said 
Richard H. Hackendahl, director of the Na- 
tional Clean Up Bureau. 
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Albertville and Boaz plan to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington to accept awards 
on Tuesday, February 23, at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel. Mrs. Richard M. Nixon will pre- 
sent trophies to the 30 top national win- 
ners and announce the name of the one city 
selected as having the best overall program 
during 1970. The awards presentation will 
conclude a three-day Clean-Up Congress. 

Boaz Beautification Association President 
Roy Holder said that three persons will at- 
tend from Boaz but he wasn’t sure who they 
will be. Mrs. Charles Formby was chairman 
of the BBA scrapbook committee and other 
members were her daughter, Connie, Mrs. 
Edgar Amos, Mrs, Frank P, Mastin, Jr., and 
Mrs. H. H. Camp. 

Albertville’s Project Pride chairman, J. J. 
Benford said that he will not make the trip 
to Washington but will suggest that next 
year’s Project Pride head (if selected by 
then) make the trip. He said he hopes that 
Mrs. Paul Bolt, who headed Albertville’s 
scrapbook committee, will be able to make 
the trip. Other members of the scrapbook 
committee are Mrs. Trent Whitten and Mrs. 
Ed Corbin. 

Albertville Mayor Norman Darden ex- 
pressed his appreciation and congratulations 
to Benford and the Project Pride commit- 
tee for their fine work. “We feel we have a 
cleaner and better city as a result of their 
efforts,” the mayor said. 


TRIBUTE TO SGT. EARL A. 
JOHANSEN 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the honor which we pay tonight 
to Sgt. Earl A. Johansen tends to con- 
firm a belief that I have long held—that 
police officers are a special breed of men 
who spend their working hours in serv- 
ice to the community and then often de- 
vote their precious off-duty hours to 
other community service projects. 

Sergeant Johansen is well deserving 
of his selection as Man of the Year by 
the Lions Club of San Pedro and the San 
Pedro Sea Lions because of just this type 
of unselfish dedication to community 
service. 

For 28 years he has been a member of 
the Los Angeles Police Department 
spending nearly all of his distinguished 
career assigned to the harbor division. 
He is currently a member of the juvenile 
division and is a member of the Cali- 
fornia Juvenile Officers Association, the 
Southern California Juvenile Officers’ 
Association, Harbor Investigators, and 
South Bay Investigators. 

During World War II, Earl served in 
the U.S. Army Transportation Corps and 
rose to the rank of first lieutenant while 
stationed in Brazil, Alaska, and the con- 
tinental United States. He is a member 
of the American Legion Police Post. 

An active member of his church, Ser- 
geant Johansen has served for many 
years as a trustee of La Rambla Presby- 
terian Church and was cochairman of 
the building committee which super- 
vised the construction of its educational 
facility. He is presently skipper of the 
r re Mariners married couples’ 
club. 
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Sergeant Johansen was elected to the 
board of directors of the Bay Harbor 
Hospital in Harbor City on April 4, 1964, 
and is now serving his second term as 
board president. 

He is a member of the San Pedro Co- 
ordinating Council and other harbor 
area organizations devoted to improving 
conditions in San Pedro. 

An example of his diligent approach 
to service in such organizations is the 
fact that within 6 months of having 
joined San Pedro Lodge No. 966 of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
he was selected as Elk of the Month. 

For more than 30 years he has been 
a member of San Pedro’s Lodge Ula- 
brand, Sons of Norway. Although I have 
not had the opportunity to sample his 
dishes, I understand that he is also an 
excellent cook with a special flair for 
Scandanavian foods. 


IS IT REALLY IMPORTANT? 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, in all of the 
dialog we have been having on the pro- 
tection of the environment, I have seen 
none containing more down-to-earth 
commonsense than a recent column by 
Margery Burns who writes for a number 
of our Minnesota Sixth Congressional 
District newspapers. 

Here are words on this subject that 
all of us should keep in mind: 


Is Ir REALLY IMPORTANT? 


All right, you're concerned about our en- 
vironment, about pollution and about saving 
our world for future living. Everyone is talk- 
ing about it; you are, your friends, all poli- 
ticians, scientists, everyone. 

Don’t you wonder what will be done about 
it? We know that politicians will pass laws 
about it which will effect industry and a 
few others. But what about all the rest of 
us? It’s easy to scream about industrial pol- 
lution. And all of us agree that something 
must be done about industrial pollution. 
About all pollution. Absolutely. 

But what are you doing about it? 

Thats the sticker, isn’t it? We're all 
worked up about everyone else helping stamp 
out pollution, but we aren’t so sure what we 
should do ourselves or even if we want to. 

For instance, we know that the power ccm- 
panies are having a bad time right now be- 
cause of their coal burning plants which 
send up all that smoke and because of the 
government is cracking down on their atomic 
power plants. And yet we all want more and 
more electricity delivered to our homes, Are 
you willing to give up some of your electrical 
equipment in order to save on electricity? 
Your air conditioner? Your electric shaver? 
Or can opener? (I'm writing this on an elec- 
tric typewriter!) Or do you think it’s all up 
to the power companies to clean up the pol- 
lution? 

What else can you do besides stop using 
your electric toothbrush for a while? 

How about using the right kind of deter- 
gents, the ones that don’t pollute the water? 
Or don’t you like the other kinds? Have you 
ever tried using plain old soap? A good 
friend of mine, Edna Halling, has been mak- 
ing her own soap for years because she thinks 
it does a better job than any detergent. 
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Then we all wrestle with tons of paper 
every year. Is there anything you can do 
about that? One suggestion was to take 
products out of their boxes right at the stores 
instead of carting them all home with you. 
(Depends on the products, naturally!) How 
about taking your own shopping bag to carry 
your groceries and other things home instead 
of using paper sacks every time? 

But still the junk would pile up in every 
town even if we cut down on paper and 
plastic containers, So, why can’t towns hire 
trucks to haul all the loads of junk to the 
companies which are buying up this junk 
now? This would be a lot cheaper than find- 
ing new places around the countryside to 
bury all this stuff. And it would keep from 
polluting the country. 

Why don’t all the clubs and organizations 
in all the towns start their own pollution 
control committees to prod all of us into 
taking part in this necessary effort? 

All right. These are a few suggestions. 
What can you come up with? Just how con- 
cerned are you about pollution? 


CHARLES BLUM WINS NEW JERSEY 
VFW VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CON- 
TEST 


HON. CHARLES W. SANDMAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud that Charles Blum, a 17-year- 
old resident of my district, is this year’s 
New Jersey State winner in the annual 
Voice of Democracy Contest sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Charles, who resides in Ventnor, N.J., 
and attends Atlantic City High School, 
started out as only one of some 400,000 
Students participating in this most 
worthwhile contest. Now, he is one of 
only 50 State winners. 

His winning speech is an excellent ex- 
ample of some of the straight thinking 
of today’s young people. The insight 
Charles shows in his brief speech is 
worthy of attention and praise. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and its ladies auxiliary for con- 
ducting this excellent contest each year. 

The full text of the New Jersey Voice 
of Democracy winning speech follows: 

FREEDOM—OvrR HERITAGE 

Freedom is the excitement which comes 
to a man when he finds he can do something 
on his own. In its initial form it is the baby 
discovering his toes, the child exhilerated 
on finding he can ride a bike, the surfer, 
thrilled at racing down the face of his first 
really big wave. In noble conception, free- 
dom is the vision of what man can do. 
It is a Martin Luther King spellbinding peo- 
ple with a dream. It is a George Washing- 
ton Carver, believing a peanut can solve 
problems of poverty and purposelessness. It 
is a John Kennedy striving for a new fron- 
tier. Freedom is the dimension within each 
man in which he not only is, but in which 
he decides what he will become. So long 
as he desires it, man cannot be deprived of 
his freedom, for freedom is the chance a 
man has, regardless of circumstances, to live 
his highest. 

Recently, at the speed of a rocket, man 
searches for new frontiers. On the campuses, 
many students and faculty are seeking free- 
dom where it will not be found. Where the 
demand for liberty begins to destroy order; 
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the consequent demand for order may well 
destroy liberty. For liberty unguarded can 
be defeated by its own triumphs. 

The movement of freedom is dangerous, 
but a civilization or society that gives all 
its energy to taking out the risks and re- 
ducing life to comfort and convenience can- 
not long remain free. For it bleaches from 
the human spirit the force that takes man 
forward. 

When he sees a vision of the world as it 
could be, and sets out to do something 
about it, man knows that he is not the 
victim of mere chance—that he has a place 
in the pattern and perfection of the uni- 
verse. Aspiration is the great emancipator. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt demonstrated that if 
he aspired to it, a polio victim could be- 
come President. A blind deaf-mute became 
a Helen Keller. The free man should look 
toward the unknown as if to become an 
explorer and adventurer. Mankind has as 
many faces as there are people, and the 
man who knows he is unique—that there 
is no one born like him and never will 
be—finds his purpose and freedom. A man 
is set free when he takes a chance—as Amer- 
ica has always dreamed—of building some- 
thing entirely new, every man with his task. 
So, he thrusts forward from his dream, test- 
ing and trying the new, falling and trying 
again. A man is set free when he sees op- 
portunity everywhere—when he discovers he 
is surrounded by new frontiers. A man is 
set free when he looks upward and outward— 
outward to his fellow man for whom he must 
care—and like the astronauts, upward to 
the promise of space and a widening con- 
cept of Creation. With this newfound free- 
dom, our heritage, man’s role in the uni- 
verse has scarcely begun. 

You and I must realize that freedom is 
what we as individuals make it. In a world 
so powerfully governed by materialistic val- 
ues, one cannot put a price on freedom, 
and as a result it is frequently overlooked. 
It cannot hold to be overlooked any longer. 


CORRECT THE RECORD 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret that one of our colleagues has 
chosen to attack President Nixon by com- 
pletely misquoting him. 

On January 29 in the Extensions of 
Remarks of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Representative WILLIAM CLAY of Mis- 
souri referring to the recent “Conversa- 
tion With the President’—which was 
televised live over all networks—said, and 
I quote: 

And then Mr. Nixon asserted that Mr. Moy- 
nihan was so committed to racial justice 
that he was called the White House Negro 
by fellow staff members. 


Mr. Speaker, when I read Mr. Ciay’s 
statement I simply could not believe that 
this or any President would use those 
words. So I checked the transcript of 
that program and found that the Presi- 
dent said nothing of the sort. 

What he did say and I am quoting 
from the transcript was— 

Dr. Moynihan is one of the most dedicated 
men to racial justice and to justice for all 
people that I have ever known. He was re- 
ferred to when he was on the White House 
Staff as the White House liberal. Well, as a 
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matter of fact, we have others who perhaps 
can also be so categorized. But he was 
enthusiastic. 


The accusation that President Nixon 
would demean black Americans by refer- 
ring to one of his advisers as the “White 
House Negro” cannot be allowed to stand 
unchallenged. I hope this will serve to 
correct the RECORD. 


CONGRESSMAN RANGEL FIGHTS 
INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 
TRAFFIC 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing legislation whose aim is 
to take some affirmative action in dealing 
with this great Nation’s No. 1 problem— 
the illegal importation and sale of nar- 
cotics. 

The terrible and growing statistics of 
drug abuse in Harlem are well known: 

It has been estimated that there are 
35,000 addicts in Harlem. 

Of the total number of addicts in Har- 
lem, 12,000 are adolescents. 

In the last 5 years, heroin addiction 
has claimed the lives of more than 2,000 
people in Harlem. This is greater than 
another tragic statistic, the number of 
Harlem youth killed in Vietnam. 

The statistics do not begin to reveal 
the true magnitude of the drug epidemic. 
According to Claude Brown, the gifted 
black writer: 

Heroin had just about taken over Harlem. 
Every time I went uptown, somebody else 
was hooked; somebody else was dead from 
overdose. . . . It seemed as though drugs 
had crawled into all the houses, the churches, 
the good schools and pulled some nice peo- 
ple right out. You couldn’t close all of the 
doors and all the windows and keep it out. 
It was a plague. It was getting to every- 
body. Claude Brown, “Manchild in the Prom- 
ised Land.” 


This passage was written 5 years ago. 
Today, the situation is even worse. Last 
April, Dr. Stanley Yolles, the then Na- 
tional Director of Mental Health, told 
a House appropriations subcommittee 
that a recent study found that 18,000 
out of 58,000 people living in a 40-block 
area in central Harlem were addicted. 
Of this 18,000, approximately 6,000 were 
adolescents between the ages of 16 and 
21 and 2,000 were children between the 
ages of 7 and 15. 

Statistics do not reveal the destruction 
of the individual and his community: 

Children who will never reach adult- 
hood. 

Men and women maimed just as surely 
as if they were the victims of an accident 
or crippling disease. 

The sorrow and despair of parents who 
must witness the destruction of their 
children. 

The devastation of the very civic 
fabric of the community. 

The vast resources communities must 
spend to fight the spread of narcotics 
and the crime it produces. 
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The amount of crime directly attribut- 
able to narcotics addiction is stagger- 
ing. In some communities nearly 70 per- 
cent of all reported crimes were com: 
mitted by addicts. 

The plight of Harlem is being repeated 
throughout the country in urban and 
rural communities and among both the 
affluent and poor alike. The monster is 
everywhere. We are all vulnerable to the 
results of drug addiction: Wasted lives, 
despair, and increase in crime. 

For these reasons, I am asking this 
House to enact the International Opium 
Control Act, the Crime and Drug Com- 
mission resolution, and my proposed 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

The International Opium Control Act 
authorizes the President to enter into 
negotiations with foreign countries for 
the purpose of forming an international 
treaty and organization. This organiza- 
tion, under the guidance and leadership 
oz the President, will work for the co- 
ordination of the investigative and law 
enforcement procedures of the member 
States for the control of opium produc- 
tion, processing, transportation, and 
sale. Member States can request, and the 
organization will expedite, the extradi- 
tion of any person known to be engaged 
in the production, processing, transpor- 
tation, or sale of opium. 

In addition, the President is given the 
authority to give financial and other 
types of assistance to opium producing 
countries for the purpose of, first, de- 
veloping alternative crops or commodi- 
ties; second, improving employment op- 
portunities for those who become unem- 
ployed as a result of the change in pro- 
duction; and, third, increasing the 
country’s capacities for law enforcement. 

If the country involved refuses to co- 
operate, the President is authorized to 
cut off all forms of assistance, both mili- 
tary and economic. 

If the country further refuses to co- 
operate, the President is directed to seek 
United Nation’s sanctions against such 
country. 

The proposed amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 authorizes 
the President to suspend in whole or in 
part economic or military assistance 
from any country engaging in the un- 
lawful production or processing of opi- 
um and to any country who is felt not 
to be taking the appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotics from entering the 
United States. The President is further 
authorized to use the appropriate agen- 
cies and facilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in assisting the country in pre- 
venting the unlawful entry of narcotics 
into this country. 

Finally, the Crime and Drug Com- 
mission resolution provides for the for- 
mation of a commission to come up with 
specific recommendations for the con- 
trol and treatment of drug addiction. 
The commission will be made up of phy- 
sicians, law enforcement, and criminal 
justice officials and other experts. The 
Commission would work for a year to: 

Identify exactly what kind of drug ad- 
diction leads to crime. 

Reveal the nature and extent of that 
crime throughout the country. 
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Recommend a nationwide program to 
control that addiction and thus the crime 
that results from it. 

The war against narcotics must be 
won, The time for a “holding action” or 
stand-off is past—action must be taken 
and taken now. 


WHERE IS DADDY? 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP, Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the opportunity to read an article 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
of January 27, written by John Hall re- 
garding the POW/MIA controversy. I 
would like this article inserted in the 
Recorp to share with my colleagues, 
since it deals with a matter which deeply 
concerns us all: 

WHERE Is Dappy? 
(By John Hall) 


Flip Wilson was doing his thing the other 
night, cheering up the world on his weekly 
television show. It is the theory here that 
most of the ills of society could be perma- 
nently erased by just a few minutes’ exposure 
to the unstoppable warmth and wit of the 
bubbling comic. 

Muhammad Ali happened to be one of his 
guests on this particular show. “Muhammad, 
I got to ask you something,” Flip bubbled to 
the fighter. “Everybody knows your high 
moral standards. You don’t drink, you don’t 
smoke and you don’t fool around with wild 
women ... When you go into training, what 
do you have to give up?” 

It was a time for smiles, no troubles, a 
pleasant night at home. The outside world 
was just that, laid aside and locked out for 
the moment. The fire was going good just as 
it should, my daughter was stretched out on 
the floor in front of it attacking her home- 
work, and I was slicing through the daily 
mail as Flip and Ali did the talking. 

Ali was in one of his subdued moods, at 
his human best, and he’s always very likable 
when he’s that way. His charm can win ‘most 
anybody when he chooses, and then, just as 
the thought was occurring that maybe so- 
ciety has been cruel to this man who rose 
from the slums of Louisville to the world 
heavyweight championship, one of those 
little ironies of the everyday came into play. 

A letter postmarked “Irvine, Calif.” popped 
upon top of the pile. It was signed by a 
woman named Janice Lyon. The words leaped 
out and pushed in alongside Ali on the 
screen, 

“The inspiration of writing came to me as 
I was reading a clipping written by you two 
years ago,” she began. “The column is en- 
titled “Was It Nothing?’ and is about a friend 
of my husband’s and mine, Bob Cameron. 
Bob had then been recently killed in Viet- 
nam while taking off in his aircraft on a 
mission. 

“My husband, Maj. Don Lyon, is also an 
Air Force pilot. I have been saving the 
column for my husband, who does not yet 
know of Bob’s death. 

“The reason Don does not know of this is 
that he has been missing in action in Viet- 
nam for three yeare—hopefully a prisoner 
of war. 

“Families of these men who are POWs have 
been heartened by the interest taken by the 
sports world in our men in such instances 
as the recent tributes to them at halftimes 
of the post-season bow! games. 
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“We can only mourn and honor men like 
Bob Cameron, but we can all do something 
to help men like my husband In captivity in 
Southeast Asia. 

FOOTBALL CAPTAIN AT OXY 

“Don grew up in Los Angeles, He was cap- 
tain of the football team both at Hollywood 
High and Occidental College. He was all-con- 
ference fullback for the SCIAC in 1955 and 
since has been selected for the Oxy football 
Hall of Fame. 

“Please understand that I am not looking 
for sympathy or personal publicity for Don. 
He wouldn't want that. I am only hoping to 
have the public become more aware of our 
guys who are POWs and missing in action and 
to encourage more public pressure to bear 
in their behalf. 

“The recent list of prisoners released by 
the North Vietnamese is not a complete list 
as claimed by Hanoi. 

“Don and I have three young children (Suz- 
anne, 11; Scott, 8, and Donna, 6) who miss 
their dad very much. They ask me constantly 
for news of him, Just one letter from Don 
would mean so much to us. 

“Like Bob Cameron, Don was shot down 
in an F-4 aircraft. This was in March of 1968, 
his first mission. His co-pilot is listed by our 
government as a prisoner of war ... We are 
told by ex-POWs who have been released of 
the wretched treatment... The years of isola- 
tion is the hardest thing they have to bear. 


IS THE WORLD TOO BUSY? 


“We hope to put more pressure on their 
captors to allow these men to at least receive 
mail from us. Some of these men have been 
held in these conditions for over six years, 
longer than any other American has ever 
been held in any war before. 

“The International Red Cross has never 
been allowed to inspect the POW camps, a 
violation of standards set by the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

“Your readers could influence this situa- 
tion by writing letters of concern to Washing- 
ton, D.C., or Hanoi. Letters of this nature have 
definitely proved effective already and more 
letters now could possibly complete the job. 

“We live in a busy world, but surely all of 
us can find a moment to write such a letter 
for a group of American brothers who have 
nothing but time on their hands...” 

With admirable restraint and dignity, Jan- 
ice Lyon said it all. A brochure entitled “Dear 
Hanoi—Is My Daddy Alive?” was enclosed. 
As it suggests, this POW situation does not 
involve politics or ideology or any part of 
the debate whether Vietnam is right or wrong. 

Finishing the letter, I was ashamed of the 
trivia that clogs our brains. 

How seldom we pause to count our bless- 
ings. How lucky Muhammad Ali is to live in 
a society where a convicted draft dodger can 
be a hero on television and be preparing for 
& $10 million prizefight while the men who 
have sacrificed most to keep it that way are 
almost forgotten. 

I'm going to write and keep writing to 
Hanoi. 

It’s nothing. 

But I'm not going to forget again and I’m 
going to keep reminding you of all the Scott 
Lyons, Where is Scott’s daddy? 


VFW VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, I am indeed proud and honored 
to call to the attention of the Members 
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of the House the following essay, the 
title of which is “Freedom—Our Herit- 
age.” I am especially proud inasmuch as 
this was submitted by Mr. Daniel C. 
Grady of Kinston, N.C., a city which I 
have the honor of representing, and 
more important, I am convinced that he 
expresses the feelings of the majority of 
our young citizens. I am happy to further 
advise that Daniel received first prize in 
the State of North Carolina in the na- 
tional contest by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and will sometime in the near fu- 
ture, compete here in Washington, D.C., 
with winners from other States. 

I hope that each Member will find the 
time to read carefully this inspiring ar- 
ticle. 

The essay follows: 

FreepomM—Ovr HERITAGE 


Freedom—it is our heritage, a right be- 
queathed to us by our God-inspired fore- 
fathers. Let's examine just what freedom is 
and how we can better preserve it in our 
troubled world of today. 

The greatest outcry for freedom in our 
country’s history occurred in Congress on 
July 4, 1776, in Philadelphia, There in Con- 
gress, fifty hardy, brave men signed their 
names to the Declaration of Independence 
and risked their lives for the freedom and 
rights they believed in—“certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

However, the key to their feelings can be 
seen in the Preamble to the Constitution. 
Here our forefathers stated the aims of de- 
mocracy: “to form a more perfect Union, to 
establish justice, to insure domestic tran- 
quility, to provide for a common defense, to 
promote the general welfare, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty.” If we study these 
aims, we can see that behind each of them 
is the basic idea of freedom and equal rights 
for all. Our forefathers valued their freedom 
because they had to fight for it. 

In addition, in the first amendment to the 
Constitution, the basic freedoms of govern- 
ment are expressed. There shall be no re- 
strictions on religion, nor any abridgment of 
the freedom of the press or freedom of speech. 
Indeed, these three basic rights amply de- 
serve the title of the “cornerstone of democ- 
racy.” They truly are the most important 
rights inspired by God for man. 

Today Americans seem to often take these 
rights for granted which our ancestors had 
to fight for so hard. Our forefathers knew 
that freedom was not the right to do what 
they pleased, but it was the right to do what 
was right as long as it did not violate the 
lives and rights of their fellow man. They 
knew that freedom was a right granted to 
all men—the right to do what they pleased 
as long as it was within the law—and the 
right to peaceably challenge a law if they 
believed it wrong. 

Today we need to be aware of the im- 
portance of maintaining our rights of free- 
dom. As an individual, I must strive to ex- 
hibit a democratic fairness in all my thoughts 
and actions. In daily life, I must make others 
realize the importance of the democratic 
process. And we must all realize that freedom 
gives a man the right to choose his own life 
standard—to run his life as he sees fit as 
long as he does not interfere with the lives 
and rights of others; for freedom gives a man 
equal rights with his fellow brethren. 

Under our democratic government today, 
an individual is free to develop his talents 
and abilities in the vocation and fields which 
he enjoys. He is free to live his own life, say 
and write what he wants to say and write, 
and worship God the way he wants to—the 
three freedoms of religion, speech, and the 
press. He is still guaranteed the “certain 
inalienable rights"—(1) freedom from the 
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fear of repression of life; (2) the liberty 
which is basic to democracy; and (3) the pur- 
suit of happiness in all his endeavors. 

As long as each individual will respect 
these rights; as long as he will realize they 
are granted to all men—not only himself but 
to all; as long as he will stand up and fight 
for the protection of these rights from alien 
forces; as long as he himself will realize he 
does not have the right to do what he pleases, 
but that freedom gives him the right to do 
what is lawful—then freedom, our heritage, 
will continue to be the inspiring force today 
that it was 200 years ago, and it will never 
fail. 


NATIONAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, as al- 
ways, I was impressed with the National 
Prayer Breakfast held February 2. I feel 
this annual meeting is very important 
and points out that people in America do 
attach significance to religion. For my 
colleagues who may not have been able 
to attend, I would like to share the re- 
marks made by Congressman MONTGOM- 
ERY in his capacity as chairman of the 
House Prayer Breakfast Group. He did a 
very commendable job in bringing greet- 
ings from this body. 

The remarks of Congressman MONT- 
GOMERY follow: 


NATIONAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 
(Remarks by Representative G. V. 


MONTGOMERY) 

Good morning, Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, 
my colleagues in the Congress and guests of 
the 1971 National Prayer Breakfast. It is my 
pleasure to bring you warm greetings from 
the House of Representatives Prayer Break- 
fast Group. 

Our meetings each Thursday morning 
while the Congress is in session, which is 
most of the time, are quite informal, nonde- 
nominational and bipartisan. In fact, we do 
not even maintain a membership roster. The 
meetings are open to all Members of Con- 
gress, former members, and elected officials 
of foreign government. Seeing Mrs. Mendel 
Rivers in the audience brings to mind the 
contributions made to our prayer group by 
her late husband, Congressman Mendel Riv- 
ers of South Carolina, as well as the late 
Congressman Bob Watkins of Pennsylvania. 
Both of these Members are deeply missed by 
our group. 

At each meeting, following our opening 
prayer, a fellow Member who has volunteered 
to do so delivers the remarks. A general dis- 
cussion concerning the topic presented fol- 
lows; and the meeting concludes with prayer. 
The remarks are always excellent. Some are 
thought-provoking and soul searching, some 
amusing and some sad, but they are all sin- 
cere. Topics range from personal testimonies, 
to politics and religion, to the subject that 
prayer and religion bring men together men- 
tally and physically. 

Messages from the members generally have 
a common factor. With a great deal of af- 
fection and feeling, each refers to the spirit- 
ual guidance provided him by his parents in 
his early years. One member recalls how his 
mother would go into the closet, close the 
door, and ask God for strength during fam- 
ily crises. 

There are many benefits to be derived from 
the prayer breakfast group, and one of these 
is contact with people of good will in other 
parts of the Nation and other countries of 
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the world. Our Capitol prayer groups have 
helped organize prayer groups among gov- 
ernment leaders in well over 70 countries. 

Because of the prayer breakfast, Thursday 
is always the best day of the week for me. 
I have a great feeling of personal renewal 
because I have been provided an opportunity 
to experience religious fellowship with my 
colleagues that would not be possible in any 
other situation, especially not on the House 
floor during some of our heated debates. 

We who attend the prayer group know we 
are better Congressmen and individuals be- 
cause of the meetings. 

Congressman Dan KUYKENDALL of Tennes- 
see has often remarked that the prayer break- 
fast is the only meeting in Washington for 
which he does not mind arriving 15 minutes 
early and remaining late, However, to our 
friends who are thinking of starting a prayer 
group in your area, we would certainly rec- 
ommend beginning and ending the meetings 
on time. 

We have some good laughs at our meetings 
and in fact, the prayer group is my best 
source of jokes suitable for telling at home. 

Congressman WILMER MIzeLL of North 
Carolina enjoys telling the story about his 
church during one of its regular meetings. 
The board of deacons had recommended that 
the church buy a chandelier. Everyone was 
in agreement but one man who stood up and 
said he was against buying a chandelier for 
three reasons. First, no one could spell the 
word. Secondly, no one could play it, and 
thirdly, what the church needed was more 
light. 

(P-a-u-s-e) 

There is a brighter light on Capitol Hill 
today because of our weekly prayer break- 
fast meetings. 


REVENUE SHARING 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has submitted to Congress the first 
part of his revenue sharing plan to pro- 
vide financial aid to the hard-pressed 
States and localities in a manner which 
will enable them to meet their problems 
with greater flexibility and effectiveness. 
There are arguments being raised here 
against the plan and alternatives being 
advanced as more appropriate to the 
needs. 

Much has been written and said, but 
I believe none of the commentary has 
been more pertinent and balanced than 
that presented this week by Prof. Henry 
C. Wallich of Yale University, writing in 
Newsweek magazine of February 22. I 
hope all my colleagues concerned with 
the course of our system of Government 
will read Professor Wallich’s article, and 
I include it in the Record for that pur- 

se: 
po: 

(By Henry C. Wallich) 

We have come to the Moment of Truth. 
Everybody talks about local involvement and 
concern. Does anyone want to do something 
about it? 

Giving the spending power back to the 
people amounts to an act of faith. If you 
believe in grass-roots democracy, you will be 
for revenue sharing. Sophisticated skepticism 
concerning the people's ability to deal with 
thelr own affairs argues against it. Other 
arguments are also used to question revenue 
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sharing, but for the most part they do not 
survive close inspection, 

Everybody knows that state and local goy- 
ernments are imperfect. Many are less than 
totally competent, some probably less than 
quite honest. The Federal government is 
competent and trustworthy and in any event 
well audited. Hence, it has been argued, the 
purse and the power should remain in Wash- 
ington. 

Unfortunately, to be competent and honest 
is not enough. To do full justice to the infi- 
nite variety of local needs, one must also be 
omniscient. Lacking this faculty, the Federal 
government finds itself making honest and 
efficient highway grants to states and local- 
ities that need parks, grants for school build- 
ings to places that need teachers, for hos- 
pitals where medical training facilities 
should have priority. Do these misallocations 
induce the local recipients to look their gift 
horse in the mouth? Of course not. The local 
highway department argues that unless & 
highway is built, the Federal money will be 
lost. Obviously better to pour concrete over 
some local park or scenery than tolerate such 
frightful waste. 

NO STRINGS 


That is the nature of the categorical grants 
that Washington solicitude has now parlayed 
to about $30 billion annually. What would 
happen if the strings were united from any 
part of this money? Contrary to what the 
critics seem to think, it would take a good 
deal of incompetence or worse to get less use 
from the money by spending it according to 
local preferences. It is the matching-grant 
dollar, with its strings attached, that is 
at a discount, like any blocked currency. The 
untied dollar offers full value. 

Fear that the money will be spent less 
carefully is equally misplaced. It is the money 
with strings that Invites carelessness. “When 
you are operating with 10-cent dollars, be- 
cause the Federal government gives you the 
other 90 cents, what can you lose?” That is 
the kind of fiscal wisdom of which revenue 
sharing is trying to cure the states. 

President Nixon has shocked some people 
by suggesting that the untied grants might 
even be used to reduce the local tax load. 
Why shouldn't it? If the people prefer tax 
relief to a salary increase for the local bu- 
reaucracy, why shouldn’t they have it? The 
failure of some critics to understand any use 
of money not masterminded from Washing- 
ton is the best argument for giving the mas- 
termind a rest. 


CONGRESSIONAL OPPOSITION 


At the bottom of the opposition to revenue 
sharing is the reluctance of many Washing- 
ton legislators to take the onus of levying 
taxes without getting the political benefits 
of spending the revenues. Put more sympa- 
thetically, those who must decide about 
taxes feel a responsibility for the use of the 
money. Hence the attacks on the proposal as 
a form of “deficit sharing.” Hence the 
prospect that Congressional reception of 
the legislation will amount to open hear- 
ings with a closed mind. 

Opposition to revenue sharing has pro- 
duced a number of alternative proposals. 
Tax credits for state income taxes might be 
given against the Federal tax, or the Federal 
government might collect state income taxes 
on behalf of the states. Or states might 
simply make their tax a percentage of the 
Federal tax. 

Some alternative proposals contain ideas 
that are intrinsically good. Some differ 
rather drastically from the original revenue- 
sharing plan. But what is good in these 
alternative proposals is not really different. 
What is different is not very good. 

The basic issue remains: how much of a 
chance do we want to take on people? 
As the population grows, so does the difficulty 
of managing its affairs from one single 
center. By trying to do ever more for this 
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ever-growing number, Washington com- 
pounds its difficulties. Its administrative 
grasp increasingly falls short of its political 
reach. At some point in time, the mounting 
cost of centralization and the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the reluctantly centralized 
citizenry demand decentralization. That 
point in time, I believe, is now. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 1971 
Voice of Democracy Contest finals are 
scheduled to be held in Washington, D.C., 
on March 2. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and its ladies auxiliary annually 
sponsors the event which brings the 50 
State winners together to compete for 
college scholarships, including a $10,000 
first prize. This year, the theme of the 
contest was “Freedom—Our Heritage” 
and over 400,000 senior high school stu- 
dents competed throughout the Nation. 

Among the outstanding entries in this 
year’s contest is the speech submitted by 
the State of Oregon winner, Miss Kath- 
ryn Ann Walling of Salem, Oreg. Miss 
Walling’s speech follows: 

VOICE or DEMOCRACY 


America—arsenal of democracy—and re- 
pository of freedom’s heritage is a vast land 
of contrasts: from the industrial north, to 
the agrarial south, from the sophisticated 
east to the relaxed west—contrasts reign, 
possible only in this great land of ours. 

One of the enduring phenomenons of our 
history has been this endless series of con- 
trasts and repetitions of events. No country in 
the world has ever enjoyed so many economic 
benefits, yet no other country has ever had so 
much legislation dictated in order to curb 
abuses of these benefits. We are the indis- 
puted leader of the western cultural world, 
and yet the government refuses to subsidize a 
national theater, musical conservatory or 
opera, or even elect a poet laureate. No other 
nation has ever seen a greater parade of bril- 
liant young men since our country’s founding, 
but no other country has ever seen so many 
of its important statesmen assassinated at the 
height of their prime. Contrast, both great 
and tragic is a part of our national heritage. 

Charles Dickens, in A Tale of Two Cities, 
tells us of France in the days of their great 
revolution. But the most interesting thing 
about the manner in which he describes this 
chaotic situation is the fact that it is very 
much applicable to the times of today: 


“It was the best of times; it was the worst of 

times. 

It was the age of wisdom; it was the age of 
foolishness. 

It was the epoch of light; it was the season 
of darkness, 

It was the spring of hope; it was the winter 
of despair. 

We had everything before us; 
nothing before us.” 


We are a nation that continually leans on 
its contrasting history for inspiration, guid- 
ance, and precedent. Our heritage continually 
brings to mind well learned lessons of the 
past and forms a base of history to come. 

In these days when we citizens are con- 
cerned about our problems at home and 
abroad—and there are many... we would do 
well to consider our blessings, opportunities 
and advantages—for there are many. The 


we had 
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contrast of our national heritage gives us a 
firm base to consider both sides of each 
situation as it occurs and to determine our 
national course as prudence sees fit. 

The great author and philosopher, Bernard 
Shaw, stated, “All truly rational men agree 
that we must not. become too unreasonably 
bound to the traditions of the past, not too 
radical in our acceptance of the unseasoned 
future, but to pick the best of both dispensa- 
tions.” 

In viewing our heritage, we must learn as 
our ancestors did: that moderation in all 
things is the prudent course. What is more, 
we must believe in our country and we must 
believe in ourselves and our abilities. For 
this prudent action can ayoid many heart- 
aches and mistakes in the future. 

A dying man’s last words: 


“To dream the impossible dream; to fight the 
unbeatable foe... 
To bear with unbearable sorrow; to run 
where the brave dare not go...” 


These words, spoken on stage by Don 
Quixote, were not simple words of rhyme. To 
this man, they were a way of life. Even as he 
lay on his deathbed, he incessantly repeated 
these very lines—these contrasting lines— 
Quixote, like many of us did not achieve 
perfection—he did not even come close— 
but ome may safely say that he tried. He 
tried with every breath and with availability 
resource and with every moment of time until 
the last hour of his life. He was a believer, 
and that, ladies and gentlemen, is what we 
may learn from our heritage; not to be afraid 
to believe ... to learn from our contrasts... 
to learn from our strengths as well as our 
weaknesses. Freedom’s heritage never ends— 
it sustains, it uplifts, it reaches even that— 
unreachable star... 


A BILL TO AMEND THE NATURAL 
GAS ACT 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 22 of this year, I intro- 
duced H.R. 616, a bill to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. Because the serious diffi- 
culties within the natural gas pipeline 
industry, which this proposal is designed 
to alleviate, have been of such long dura- 
tion, I earlier introduced similar bills in 
the two previous Congresses. I have re- 
introduced this bill in the current session 
of the Congress because developments 
during the past 2 years have confirmed 
the chronic nature of these difficulties 
confronting the industry, with no ade- 
quate rectification yet forthcoming. 

Before detailing my proposal, I would 
like to review the circumstances which 
make it, in my view, essential. 

First of all, I want to emphasize that 
the difficulties which my proposal seeks 
to alleviate have not been, and are not 
now, peculiar to the natural gas pipeline 
industry. With relatively unimportant 
variations, these difficulties have con- 
fronted for a number of years, and still 
confront, the regulated public utilities 
in general, whether subject to Federal or 
state regulatory processes, and extend 
from initial production to ultimate dis- 
tribution. 

Nor have these difficulties confronting 
the regulated public utilities been hurt- 
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ful to them alone. Far more importantly, 
they have already been hurtful to the 
entire consuming public. This damage is 
sure to augment greatly in the very near 
future, if a prompt and suitable remedy 
is not applied. One need not be an ex- 
pert to know that power shortages in 
varying degrees, including dimouts, 
blackouts, and exhortations for volun- 
tary reduction of power use, have already 
appeared in some important areas from 
coast to coast, including the more heav- 
ily populated metropolitan area in the 
Nation. Aside from quantitative and 
qualitative shortages of housing and 
medical care which extend to one-quarter 
or less of the total population, it is hard 
to think of a shortage, actual and pro- 
spective, more serious than a shortage of 
power. In addition, power shortages, un- 
like the others which I have mentioned, 
are all-pervasive in that they threaten 
practically every industry and every con- 
sumer, regardless of income. And further 
still, while extensive efforts have been 
made for many years to remedy these 
other shortages, with indications of 
added efforts in the President’s recent 
state of the Union message, a nationwide 
and cogent attempt to deal with actual 
and prospective power shortages has 
lagged greatly, and is still hardly on the 
threshold of adequate action. 

The damage which power shortages, 
induced largely by inadequate investment 
in plant and equipment, do to our total 
economic performance goes far beyond 
the importance of power as such. Dur- 
ing recent years, investment by the utili- 
ties in plant and equipment has ranged 
between one-seventh and one-sixth of 
total nationwide private investment of 
this type. Thus, I do not see how we can 
get back to nationwide full employment 
and full production, unless such invest- 
ment by the utilities is encouraged to 
expand at a sufficiently rapid rate. In- 
deed, practically all experts are in agree- 
ment that, due to technological factors, 
the changing nature of the industrial 
process itself, and shifts in the pattern 
of consumption as standards of living 
rise, investment by the utilities needs to 
grow even more rapidly than total pri- 
vate investment or the total economy, in 
order to underpin adequate economic 
growth in general. As I shall indicate 
shortly, recent trends and current per- 
formance among the public utilities of- 
fer no possibility of this development, 
without a remedy essentially the same in 
substance as that which I am now pro- 
posing for the third time. 

For these reasons, I trust that the Con- 
gress will not regard my proposal as sec- 
tional in nature, nor as limited to the 
interests of any one industry or group. 
I trust that, in view of delay which has 
already been far too long, this session of 
the Congress will witness enactment of 
my bill in its current form, or in such 
altered form as may develop in the course 
of its consideration. 

I shall not attempt here today to range 
over all the reasons for the difficulties 
confronting the regulated utilities in 
general, and the natural gas pipeline in- 
dustry in particular. Some of them, as al- 
ways, have been due to slowness of ac- 
tion and lack of adequate foresight on 
the part of fallible men, both within the 
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industries directly involved and else- 
where. But there has been one dominant 
and increasingly clear central reason for 
these difficulties, and it is toward this 
that my proposal is addressed. 

This dominant and central reason is 
that the changes in prices received by the 
regulated utilities in general, and also 
by the natural gas pipeline industry, have 
lagged far and increasingly behind the 
upward movement of prices in general, 
including money costs. The inevitable 
consequence has been that the dollars 
received by the utilities in general, and 
by the natural gas pipeline companies, 
have not kept pace with the rising costs 
for what they must pay for, in order to 
do business. This has put them in a seri- 
ously and increasingly disadvantageous 
competitive position when compared with 
key nonregulated industries. In contrast, 
it has always been the declared purpose 
of the regulatory process, affirmed by the 
courts, to maintain competitive equilibri- 
um or equality between the regulated and 
nonregulated sectors. Far more impor- 
tant, the growing disparity between 
prices and dollars received by the utili- 
ties on the one hand, and those needed 
on the other hand to make the invest- 
ments and to finance the many other 
business activities required for mainte- 
nance of optimum or even adequate serv- 
ice to the consuming public, points up the 
basic reason for the current and prospec- 
tive power shortages. 

In the factual data which I shall now 
detail in support of what I have thus 
far said, I shall limit myself to the 
natural gas pipeline industry in the main, 
although it should be borne in mind that 
similarly telling data could easily be set 
forth for the regulated public utilities in 
general. 

Let me start with the disparities in 
prices and dollars received, as these have 
trended over the years, because, as I have 
already stated, this is clearly the domi- 
nant reason for the difficulties confront- 
ing the utilities, and threatening the 
entire public well-being. 

From 1960 to 1969—comprehensive 
data for 1970 not available—the prices 
received by the natural gas pipeline com- 
panies declined at an average annual 
rate of 0.3 percent. Meanwhile, the Con- 
sumer Price Index, which is the best 
single measurement of the inflationary 
process in general, increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 2.4 percent. From De- 
cember 1969 to December 1970, the con- 
sumer price advance was 5.5 percent, and 
from September 1970 to December 1970, 
it was 5.7 percent at a seasonally adjusted 
rate. 

Large price advances have also been 
characteristic within the nonregulated 
industrial sectors. From 1960 to 1969, 
when, as I have stated, the prices re- 
ceived by A and B natural gas pipeline 
companies declined at an average annual 
rate of 0.3 percent, the average annual 
rate of price advance was 1.2 percent 
in all U.S. industries, and 1.1 percent in 
total manufacturing. Looking at specific 
industries, it was 1.1 percent in iron and 
steel, 0.5 percent in refined petroleum 
products, 2.3 percent in nonelectrical 
machinery, and 3.2 percent in nonferrous 
metals. It was 0.6 percent even in motor 
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vehicles and equipment, despite the 
well-known profit leadership in this in- 
dustry. And we all know that there have 
been substantial price increases during 
1970 and early 1971, notoriously in iron 
and steel, and also in automobiles and 
chemicals. 

The disparate and inequitable relative 
trends in prices received have naturally 
impacted upon profit trends. Comparing 
1953-60 with 1960, third quarter 1970, 
the average annual rate of growth, among 
the major A and B natural gas pipelines, 
declined from 3.2 to 0.3 percent for per 
unit revenues; declined from 9.4 to 5.4 
percent for income before taxes; and 
declined from 11.4 to 6.4 percent for 
income after taxes. From 1960 to 1969, 
the average annual increase of profits 
after taxes was 6 percent for the A 
and B natural gas pipelines, contrasted 
with 7.3 percent in all U.S. industries, 
9.1 percent in total manufacturing, 6.1 
percent in motor vehicles and equipment, 
10.6 percent in refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, 12.4 percent in nonferrous metals, 
and 13.5 percent in nonelectric machin- 
ery. These trends are all expressed in 
current dollars, which are satisfactory 
for comparative purposes. But the rates 
of growth would be shown to be very 
much less satisfactory, if translated into 
constant dollars by taking account of 
inflation and the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar—partial data for 
1970 exceedingly erratic. 

Due mainly if not entirely to these ad- 
verse profit trends, the process of invest- 
ment in plant and equipment has been 
seriously affected. The average annual 


rate of investment in plant and equip- 
ment among the gas pipelines A and B, 
expressed in constant dollars, declined 
from 6.6 percent during 1953-60 to 4.1 
percent during the longer period 1953-69, 
and was only 2.3 percent during 1960— 
69—1970 data not available. Expressed in 


current dollars, the average annual 
growth rate of investment in plant and 
equipment during 1960-69 was 4.5 per- 
cent for the gas pipelines, 8.3 percent for 
all U.S. industries, 8.6 percent for total 
manufacturing, 7.7 percent for refined 
petroleum products, 8.5 percent for motor 
vehicles and equipment, 9.5 percent for 
electrical machinery, 11.9 percent for 
nonelectrical machinery, and 14.8 per- 
cent for nonferrous metals. 

Although it is difficult to appraise all 
causes and effects with precision, it must 
be manifest that the adverse trends in 
both income and investment have mili- 
tated against optimum service to con- 
sumers, and the arrival of the shortage 
problem indicates that these trends have 
militated even against adequate service 
in many instances. Among the major A 
and B natural gas pipelines, the growth 
rate in physical sales declined from an 
average annual rate of 15.8 percent dur- 
ing 1947-53 to 8 percent during 1953-60, 
and 5.5 percent during 1960, third quar- 
ter 1970. The decline from the second to 
the third period mentioned is especially 
indicative, in that our total national 
product in real terms grew at an average 
annual rate of only 2.4 percent during 
1953-60, but at 4 percent during 1960, 
third quarter 1970. Even more important 
is the very clear indication that the rate 
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of sales expansion during 1960, third 
quarter 1970, inadequate though it ap- 
pears to have been, cannot be maintained 
during the years immediately ahead, 
without quick and decisive reversal of 
the adverse trends in prices received, in- 
come, and investment in plant and equip- 
ment. 

Another factor operating very adverse- 
ly to the natural gas pipeline industry 
has been the rise in the cost of money. 
This is particularly true because the ra- 
tio of long-term debt to capitalization 
in 1969 was 58.4 percent for the gas pipe- 
lines, contrasted with only 27.2 percent 
in manufacturing, and 16.4 percent in 
motor vehicles and equipment. These 
ratios do not vary much from year to 
year. 

The average interest rate on new bonds 
issued by natural gas companies—both 
pipeline and distribution—rose from 3.78 
percent in 1952 to 5.36 percent in 1960, 
and 7.09 percent in 1968; the embedded 
debt cost of gas pipelines rose from 3.37 
percent in 1953 to 4.35 percent in 1960, 
and then to 5.92 percent in 1969; and 
these trends imposed upon the gas pipe- 
lines an increased interest cost 1953-69 
estimated at $932 million—later com- 
prehensive data not available. The situ- 
ation has become much worse since 
then, as indicated by trends among the 
utilities generally. The average interest 
rates on newly issued public utility cor- 
porate bonds rose from 3.45 percent in 
1953 to 4.57 percent in 1961, 7.49 percent 
in 1969, and 8.77 percent in November 
1970. From 1961 to November 1970, these 
interest rates rose 91.9 percent. 

In this connection, we should not be 
misled by the salutary reductions in the 
prime rate and in some interest rates 
during recent months. Comparing 1969 
with November 1970, the interest rates 
on newly issued public utility corporate 
bonds rose from 7.49 to 8.77 percent, as 
already indicated; for AAA ccrporate 
bonds, the rise was from 7.03 to 8.05 per- 
cent; and even for U.S. long-term bonds, 
there was a rise from 6.12 to 6.24 percent, 
compared with 3.90 percent in 1961 and 
2.94 percent in 1953. We may all hope 
that the downward movement in some 
interest rates will proceed at an acceler- 
ated pace. But even if this should hap- 
pen, of which there is as yet no guaran- 
tee, the embedded debt cost among the 
utilities in general, and the natural gas 
pipelines in particular, will continue to 
rise until the rate on new borrowings 
is as low as the embedded debt costs at 
such time. This prospect is not in the 
foreseeable future. 

All of these adverse trends have had 
their impact upon the evaluation of com- 
mon stocks by prudent and knowledge- 
able investors. Among seven natural gas 
pipelines from 1960 to November 1970, 
average common stock prices appreciated 
by 58.2 percent, compared with 65.9 per- 
cent for the stocks of nine New York City 
banks, and 73.9 percent for 181 consumer 
goods stocks. Because of the limited 
data available with respect to the natu- 
ral gas pipelines, it should be noted that 
the common stock prices of 55 public 
utilities increased only 39.0 percent dur- 
ing this period. 

As an indication of the adjustment 
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needed by the natural gas pipeline in- 
dustry to reverse these adverse trends, 
and to put the industry in a position to 
render optimum service to the consumer 
in future, account should be taken of a 
comprehensive study issued by the Inde- 
pendent Natural Gas Association of 
America in May 1970, entitled The Natu- 
ral Gas Pipeline Industry: A Study of 
Regulatory Policy in Terms of the Pub- 
lic Interest. This study indicated that 
compared with operating income of 814.4 
million dollars in 1969, the industry will 
need operating income of 1,953.5 million 
dollars in 1977, assuming from 1969 to 
1977 an average annual increase in the 
Consumer Price Index of only 4.0 per- 
cent—which by now we all know is a 
conservative assumption in the extreme. 
In contrast, it was estimated that oper- 
ating income which would be yielded in 
1977 at the 1969 level of prices received 
would be only 1,171 million dollars, or 
782.5 million dollars below the level 
needed for optimum service. 

Further, even if the formula contained 
in my current proposal had been in ef- 
fect from 1969 forward, it was estimated 
that actual operating income in 1977 
would come to only $1,602.6 million, or 
$350.9 million below the needed level, 
again assuming a 4.0 percent average 
annual increase in the Consumer Price 
Index. This reveals rather dramatically 
the conservative nature of my proposal. 
But it is anticipated that the practical 
application of this proposal would bring 
gains in plant, technology, and efficiency 
which would cover a substantial part, if 
not all, of the gap between actual and 
needed operating income which I have 
just stated. 

Essentially then, my proposal is de- 
signed to yield to the natural gas pipe- 
lines industry a fair and reasonable par- 
ticipation in the progress of the U.S. 
economy generally, by bringing their 
prices received and incomes more into 
line with general trends. To be sure, this 
involves some increases in prices re- 
ceived in the short run. But never, not 
even during the period of absolute con- 
trols during World War II, did we fail 
to recognize the necessity for advancing 
those prices which were too low in terms 
of public need, eyen while seeking to 
maintain a generally stable price level, 
and forcing some prices downward. 

This process, as my bill would apply 
it, is not only fair and necessary, but is 
also in accord with current thought and 
action in increasingly significant por- 
tions of the national economy. Insur- 
ance companies are moving more and 
more toward the practice of adjustable 
benefits, taking account of the inflation- 
ary process and the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar. Interest rates on 
Federal obligations have been lifted for 
the same reason, and despite some re- 
cent reductions are still enormously 
higher than they were some years ago. 
To illustrate, the interest rate on newly 
issued long-term Federal bonds rose 
from 2.94 percent in 1953 to 3.90 percent 
in 1961, 6.12 percent in 1969, and 6.24 
percent in November 1970. Our social in- 
surance systems, during the most recent 
years, have several times been adjusted 
specifically to reflect the declining pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar. During 1970 
alone, newly negotiated wage contracts 
have embodied increases running as high 
as 20 percent and more, most of these 
increases being designed to compensate 
for the declining purchasing power of 
the dollar as reflected in the rising cost 
of living. Public employees at all levels 
of government have similarly received 
wage increases for the same reason. This 
is also true of corporate executives. 

While we of course recognize the de- 
sirability of policies to reduce, if not to 
hold steady, the general upward trend in 
prices, we have come to reject the in- 
equitable and economically unsound 
proposition that the economy or people 
will benefit when the prices and incomes 
of some trend so far below those received 
by others that the necessary services 
rendered by those left far behind are 
seriously jeopardized. Moreover, it is in- 
equitable and economically unsound for 
the regulatory process to deny to the util- 
ities those sensible and essential price 
adjustments which nonregulated indus- 
tries have the power—and exert the 
power—to attain through their own man- 
agerial decisions. 

I recognize that enactment of my bill 
will require that the regulatory commis- 
sion adjust upward the prices received 
by the pipelines, and that this will have 
some effect upon ultimate consumer 
prices. But this essential problem can- 
not be avoided by burying one’s head in 
the sand, Even today, substantial price 
and rate adjustments are being granted 
by many regulatory commissions—al- 
though generally inadequate, and not 
sufficient to bring the remedy I propose 
and deem essential. In the long run, 
the consumer will be hurt if these ad- 
justments are insufficient to spark the 
amount of growth in investment required 
for optimum or even adequate service. 
To neglect this obvious principle would 
lead to the conclusion that it would be 
good for consumers to reduce the prices 
received by the utilities gradually to- 
ward zero. 

This principle has been very amply 
recognized by the extent to which tax 
legislation by the Congress during the 
past decade has granted great benefits 
to the investment processes. It is fur- 
ther illustrated by the very recent action 
of the Treasury, in enlarging deprecia- 
tion allowances. Theoretically, a large 
portion of these tax benefits granted 
during the past decade or so have applied 
to the regulated utilities. But in their 
case, unlike the case of others, these tax 
benefits have been largely counteracted 
by the disparate trends in prices received, 
and by the almost unique burden imposed 
upon the utilities by truly fantastic in- 
creases in the cost of money. 

The conservative nature of my pro- 
posal, from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer, is further illustrated by the com- 
paratively low cost of gas to the 
consumer. The comprehensive study to 
which I have already referred showed 
data for 1968, which can now be shown 
for 1969. In Brooklyn, N.Y., the cost of 
gas was exceeded by 35 percent for fuel 
oil, 48 percent for coal, and 133 percent 
for electricity. In Detroit, the cost of 
gas was exceeded by 69 percent for fuel 
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oil, 34 percent for coal, and 266 percent 
for electricity. In Washington, D.C., the 
cost of gas was exceeded by 21 percent 
for fuel oil, and 116 percent for elec- 
tricity, with coal data not available. In 
Seattle, the cost of gas was exceeded by 
37 percent for fuel oil, 5 percent for coal, 
and 42 percent for electricity. In Mem- 
phis, the cost of gas was exceeded by 50 
percent for electricity, with fuel oil and 
coal data not available. In Atlanta, the 
cost of gas was exceeded by 42 percent 
for fuel oil, and 233 percent for electric- 
ity, with coal data not available. Looking 
at fuels used for electrical generation in 
1969, the cost of coal was 4 percent above 
the cost of gas, and the cost of oil was 
32 percent above the cost of gas. 

Further, the adoption and application 
of my bill would not interfere with main- 
tenance of a very wide margin of cost 
advantage to the consumer through the 
use of gas, as compared with other fuels. 
On the assumption of an average annual 
increase of 4 percent in the Consumer 
Price Index from the base year 1969 
through 1977—an assumption which may 
be, and we all hope it is, reasonable de- 
spite the higher average annual increase 
in the Consumer Price Index from 1968 
to date—the average weekly cost to the 
consumer, spread over a period of 52 
weeks, would rise from year to year by 
only approximately 2 to 4 cents, depend- 
ing upon the city. Thus, in 1977, the aver- 
age weekly cost would be only approxi- 
mately 7 to 33 cents higher than in 1969. 
On this basis, it would take about 6 years 
for the prices received by the gas pipe- 
line companies to return to the 1961 level. 
And by that time, consumer prices in 
general—assuming from 1969 forward an 
average annual increase of 4 percent in 
the Consumer Price Index—would be 
about 55 percent higher than they were 
in 1961. 

The content of my bill, as introduced, 
has been indicated by what I have al- 
ready said. Specifically, from the end of 
1968 forward, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in determining the rate base of 
a regulated public utility, shall use the 
actual legitimate cost of the utility plant 
existing as of December 31, 1968, less the 
accumulated reserve for depreciation as 
of such date, which net investment in 
utility plant shall be adjusted for any 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index, from December 31, 1968, to 
the date as of which the rate base is 
determined. 

The conservative nature of my proposal 
is strongly indicated by the fact that the 
process of adjustment which it embodies 
would be applied only from the end of 
1968 forward. Actually, the serious lag in 
the prices received by the natural gas 
pipeline companies behind the inflation- 
ary process in general persisted for many 
years before the end of 1968, and this 
today has had a cumulative adverse effect 
upon natural gas pipeline companies. 
The limitation of my proposed adjust- 
ment to the period from the end of 1968 
forward is therefore a compromise which 
really goes only a part of the way toward 
full remedial action. 

When the so-called “historic” original 
cost method was enunciated by Mr. Jus- 
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tice Brandeis in Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone almost 50 years ago—1923, he as- 
sumed a declining trend in prices in the 
U.S. economy. This forecast has become 
completely outmoded by developments 
since then. In December 1970, the price 
level, measured by the Consumer Price 
Index, was 133-percent higher than in 
1923, and 138-percent higher than in 
1930. The time is late for the regulatory 
processes to be brought into line with 
this reality. Therefore, I am proposing 
to modify somewhat the “historic” orig- 
inal cost method, in order to achieve a 
substantial although not complete rem- 
edy of the recent and current situation. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal is fair, essen- 
tial, and long overdue. I trust that it will 
receive full and careful consideration 
by the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, and be enacted this year. A 
great service would thus be rendered to 
a vital industry, to the consumer, to the 
economy at large, and to the entire pub- 
lic interest. 


CONGRESS MUST TAKE ACTION TO 
HELP OUR PARALYZED VETERANS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week members of the Paralyzed Veterans 


of America appeared before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. The 


testimony they presented was quite in- 


formative and pointed out the need for 
Congress to take action in several areas 
in order to help our paralyzed veterans 
to once again become productive mem- 
bers of society. 

I recommend this testimony and the 
legislative program of the PVA for 
thoughtful consideration by my col- 
leagues. I include the material at this 
point in the RECORD: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1971. 

Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Members 
of this Committee: 

On behalf of the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, its 7,000 members and 24 Chapters, 
I am both pleased and honored to appear 
before you today to present our annual legis- 
lative program. 

We have many goals, which we would like 
to see become law, with regard to the severely 
disabled vyeteran—too many, in fact, to try 
to read into the record here today. So, with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall only 
refer to them, and I respectfully request 
that the full body of these recommendations 
be entered in the record. 

Primarily through the efforts of this Com- 
mittee, its Chairman and members, the 91st 
Congress compiled an impressive record in 
the field of veterans affairs. An increase in 
compensation and the amount awarded for 
the automobile grant, as well as a nonservice- 
connected pension raise, were all enacted 
into law. Laws providing for mobile home 
purchase, direct loans, and expanded out- 
patient treatment for veterans also were 
passed, The 91st Congress compiled one of 
the best records in veterans’ legislation of 
any Congress in history. 

Yet, as with every deliberative body, the 
Congress left some vital work undone. As I 
speak today, your able Chairman and other 
members of the Committee have already 
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begun the process of reintroduction of these 
measures. For this we are grateful, since 
early introduction will hopefully mean early 


passage. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America have 
always concerned themselves with the basic 
areas of medical care and rehabilitation, the 
service-connected veteran survivors benefits, 
and the nonservice-connected veteran who 
has suffered this catastrophic injury or dis- 
ease, I would like to speak on each of these 
areas today. Some of the things I may say 
will not fall into the specific province of 
this Committee. But you, as members of 
Congress, deserve to know of all our areas 
of concern. You, perhaps more than others, 
since your assignment to this Committee 
gives you the unique knowledge and expe- 
rience necessary to deal with veterans’ affairs 
in all aspects. Nearly 50% of the population 
is directly or indirectly affected by veterans’ 
legislation. The distinguished members of 
this Committee are the Congressional watch- 
dogs for that large segment of our society. 

We have always maintained that nothing 
can ever replace the proper, total, and com- 
plete rehabilitation of the spinal cord in- 
jured. Nothing short of this can be accepted. 
Nothing less should ever be allowed. The Vet- 
erans Administration is not providing a 
dynamic rehabilitation program for the 
spinal cord injured. The reasons are many. 
Apathetic supervisory personnel who have 
grown too tired to care, or too old to learn, 
effectively block the way for those few vital 
elements who wish to expand and improve 
existing programs within the Spinal Cord 
Injury Centers. Because of salary restrictions 
placed upon the Veterans Administration’s 
Department of Medicine and Surgery per- 
sonnel, and the continued use of the GS 
ratings for paramedical personnel, the Veter- 
ans Administration cannot compete with the 
private sector hospitals. Nurses must be giv- 
en shift differential if we ever expect to 
adequately staff our hospitals. Doctors’ sal- 
ary scales must be reviewed and upgraded. 
Nursing Assistants, who play such a vital 
role—a truly unique role—in the rehabilita- 
tion aspect of the spinal cord injured, must 
be given additional monetary consideration 
for working with these patients and for per- 
forming this unique care. 

Medical care must be, unfortunately, a 
continuous process for a spinal cord injured 
veteran. It must be continuous and it must 
be effective if they are to retain a place in 
society and be productive taxpaying members 
of that society. This care and attention re- 
quires staff. But, sadly, staff is the largest 
deficiency now facing the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s hospitals and outpatient clinics. 
All the new drugs, all the new machinery, 
and all the new patient aid devices in the 
world can do nothing if there are no people 
there who are trained to use them. They will 
never replace people as the truly basic in- 
gredient for the proper care and rehabilita- 
tion of the spinal cord injured. 

The Veterans Administration has given a 
commitment to the PVA to reach a staffing 
ratio of 2 to 1. They allege to be mightly 
attempting to reach that goal. We would be 
willing to accept that if it were not for the 
haunting spectre of the field reports we re- 
ceive indicating that the new faces cannot 
be found, Indeed, as retirement takes its 
toll among the dedicated personnel who have 
remained with us for so many years, they 
are not being replaced. Quite frankly, Mr. 
Chairman, we cannot find the people to back 
up the figures we see. 

There are some truly progressive programs 
now in their initial stages which are con- 
structive attempts to remedy some of the 
crisis situations that exist. The Administra- 
tor, his Chief Medical Director, and the Di- 
rector of the Spinal Cord Injury Service are 
continuing to search for remedies. The Na- 
tional Consultants, a group of Veterans 
Administration and private sector physi- 
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cians, continue to shape the directions that 
the Spinal Cord Injury program will take in 
the future. The Chief Medical Director, Dr. 
Musser, has appointed an Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee to better explain the consumer 
point of view, and discuss the plans and 
problems of the Spinal Cord Injury Service. 
These and other achievements we of the 
PVA loudly applaud. It is a beginning in 
gaining the knowledge that must be learned 
in order to provide optimum care. This is our 
goal; to assist the Veterans Administration 
in reaching optimum performance in re- 
habilitation and continued medical care. 
But these national level programs and dis- 
cussions must activate those who actually 
provide the services. They must be directed, 
not just allowed to filter down to the pa- 
tient in the beds, on the wards, in the hos- 
pitals, For this is what it’s all about. This is 
where it counts. All the rhetoric in Wash- 
ington will not help that patient unless the 
valuable lessons learned here are translated 
into action at the very basic level in the 
field. It is the charge of the Veterans Admin- 
istration to accomplish this, yet there are 
fears that it is not being accomplished. We 
hope at future subcommittee hearings we 
might expand on the reasons for these fears 
for they are with us, and they are very real. 

Of equal importance to the spinal cord 
injured veteran is a dynamic program of 
educational and vocational training. Unless 
the United States Government wishes to 
assume custodial care of spinal cord injured 
veterans, every effort must be expended by 
the Veterans Administration to reintegrate 
these individuals into society. They must 
open the doors; they must provide the impe- 
tus and even the motivation where that is 
lacking. We realize that this is no mean 
feat. But it must be tried. It must be pur- 
sued vigorously and diligently. No one is 
unsalvageable. In everyone there is a key, 
and it must be found. If Congress will ap- 
propriate the funds and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is willing to expend these funds 
and the effort, it can be done. We should not 
be satisfied with anything else. 

Living is the most basic thing a person 
does in this world. It is difficult for the 
severely disabled, but not impossible. 

If increased emphasis is placed on home 
and community environment training for 
every paraplegic veteran to physically cope 
with his environment, it becomes quite pos- 
sible. But they must be required to undergo 
such training, and only through increased 
staffing can the Veterans Administration 
achieve such a requirement. 

The PVA recognizes, also, that no medical 
program can long exist without the proper 
research facilities and expenditures. Those 
provided by the Veterans Administration for 
the cure of paraplegia and urinary and renal 
research now, we submit, are totally inade- 
quate. Urinary and renal research is most 
vital, for kidney dysfunction is the prime 
Killer of paraplegics today. The search for a 
cure for paraplegia is of equal importance 
for what we feel are the most obvious 
reasons. 

What we have dealt with above merely 
outlines our attitudes regarding medical care. 
We sincerely hope that we will have the op- 
portunity to testify to the subcommittees re- 
sponsible when bills are brought to them for 
hearing on these subjects. 

The 9ist Congress was not generous in re- 
gard to the need of the service-connected vet- 
eran, as I have previously noted. It only 
serves to prove again that Congress cares 
about the veterans who were disabled in the 
service of thelr country. But there was some 
business left unfinished. A bill providing 
mortgage insurance for specially adapted 
housing reported favorably by this Commit- 
tee and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously under a suspension of 
rules, was left to die at the end of the session 
in Committee by the other body. We regret, 
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naturally, this valuable loss of time, but are 
indeed delighted by Chairman e's 
prompt reintroduction of this bill in this 
Congress, We fully support H.R. 464 and urge 
your prompt consideration and early passage 
of this measure. 

There is an inequity which yet remains for 
the service-connected veteran. I refer to those 
so-called “peacetime” periods in which a vet- 
eran catastrophically disabled while in mili- 
tary service receives only 80% of the rate 
which a similarly disabled veteran in a “war- 
time” period is eligible for. We are in favor 
of the removal of such a distinction. The Vet- 
erans Administration has reported favorably 
upon the removal of it also. We petition you 
to consider such legislation as would be 
necessary to remove this inequity which is 
discriminating and unrealistic 

In addition, due to the extreme complexity 
of the injury his body has suffered, and the 
dysfunction of vital organs caused by the 
resultant nerve damage, we urge that the 
death of any veteran, who has suffered spinal 
cord injury or disease as a result of his mili- 
tary service, be considered to be of service- 
connected origin. 

The plight of a widow or surviving depend- 
ent of totally disabled veterans is not a 
pretty one. Where once their home and 
family environment were safe from peril be- 
cause of their husband's compensation, his 
death brings a drastic reduction of income. 
So drastic, in fact, it may approach poverty 
level. They stand an excellent chance of 
losing their home and the integrity to the 
family it may provide. In the case of those 
veterans given medical discharge prior to the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, all medical 
and commissary privileges are lost to the 
widow. Unless the widow is young and has a 
skill employment is difficult to find. To give 
them time to adjust, valuable time to re- 
organize their lives without the additional 
burden of financial worry, we propose that 
the survivors of a spinal cord injured service- 
connected veteran receive bis full compensa- 
tion for one full year following his death. 
This will give some small comfort for those 
who have for so long provided aid to their 
now deceased loved one. 

The PVA is most grateful that H.R. 15911, 
which was reported favorably by this Com- 
mittee and passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, has now become the law regarding 
veterans’ pension. Most grateful are we that 
the other body had the wisdom to approve 
this bill over the alternative offered. How- 
ever, gentlemen, I strongly feel that this 
pension law does not go far enough for the 
totally disabled nonservice-connected vet- 
eran. These are not old men who need basic 
support. More and more they are young, 
vital people who have served honorably in 
battle in Vietnam only to suffer the disas- 
ter of paraplegia or quadriplegia after they 
are discharged. These men, some not yet 21, 
are increasingly the ones who are admitted 
to our Veterans Administration hospitals. 
They need incentive, not welfare. They need 
training and a proper productive system of 
aid suited to their need not those of the 
aged and infirmed. Only you can provide 
such a system. Only you can turn these 
young people back into taxpaying members 
of our society. Exclusion of Social Security 
and a percentage of the rest of their income 
would be a step in the right direction, and 
I urge all of you to consider such a step. A 
rehabilitation allowance granted these men 
to help them live outside our hospitals and 
nursing homes would be a step in the right 
direction. I urge you also to consider taking 
that step. 

Our present pension system is forcing 
young men, mentally vital and physically 
capable, to remain in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals or, worse yet, to be sent 
to nursing homes. I ask each of you to think 
of yourselves as a 24-year old quadriplegic 
whose mind and limited physical abilities are 
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capable of wondrous contributions to our 
society being sent to live in the typical en- 
vironment of a nursing home because you 
are without sufficient incentive-producing 
means of support. The prospect is a bleak 
one, one that should give all of us sleepless 
nights wondering how we can do it better. 
I believe it can be done better, and I firmly 
believe you do too. I urge you to consider an 
alternate pension plan for these catastrophi- 
cally disabled individuals. 

In order to achieve the goals I have men- 
tioned, we need both the legislative action 
and administrative cooperation. The distin- 
guished members of this Committee must 
assist in the initiation of this vital legisla- 
tion and the Veterans Administration must 
provide the cooperation. I have no doubt 
that each of you will seriously study and 
weigh our proposals and then follow the 
course you feel will best protect and pro- 
vide for the spinal cord injured. I would like 
to believe the Veterans Administration will 
do their part in attending to our needs. They 
are, I am sure honorable men who truly 
wish “to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle .. .” But it is our duty as well as 
yours to be watchful, ever vigilant, in alding 
them in attaining the goal of providing the 
best hospitalization, benefits, and training 
for all of America’s veterans. 

Thank you very, very much for your time 
and kind consideration today. Thank you for 
giving the Paralyzed Veterans of America 
the chance to make our voices heard. 


THE PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA SUBMIT 
FOR THE RECORD THE FOLLOWING LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROPOSALS REGARDING MEDICAL CARE, 
THE SERVICE CONNECTED VETERAN, SURVIVORS 
BENEFITS, AND THE NONSERVICE CONNECTED 
VETERAN 

MEDICAL CARE AND REHABILITATION 


1. We support fully the provisions of H.R. 
813, which would provide shift differential 
for nurses in the Veterans Administration 
hospitals. We believe this is the only way 
the VA will ever be able to compete with 
private sector hospitals for able nurses. 

2. Due to their unique contribution to 
the total rehabilitation program of the spinal 
cord injured, Patient Care Technicians as- 
signed to the Spinal Cord Injury Service 
should be given pay incentive higher than 
the normal GS grade rating. 

3. Appropriation of funds as necessary to 
provide the Spinal Cord Injury Centers in 
the Veterans Administration with a 2:1 
staff to patient ratio held to be necessary 
for consistent quality care of this type of 
patient. 

4. Appropriation of not less than one mil- 
lion dollars annually, as a line item in the 
Veterans Administration budget, to insure 
continued effective attempts to find a cure 
for paraplegia and provide the critically nec- 
essary medical maintenance research in 
urinary and renal dysfunction in paraplegics. 

5. Uniform mandatory driver training 
courses at all Spinal Cord Injury Centers 
for all severely disabled deemed capable of 
benefiting from such training. 


THE SERVICE-CONNECTED VETERAN 


1. We support fully the provisions of H.R. 
482 to amend section 802, title 38, United 
States Code, which would raise the Housing 
Grant to severely disabled eligible under P.L. 
80-702 from $12,500 to $18,000. 

2. We support fully the provisions of H.R. 
464, which would provide mortgage insur- 
ance otherwise unavailable, to the severely 
disabled for homes built under Public Law 
80-702. This bill would remove a serious fi- 
nancial burden from the families or widows 
of those severely disabled eligible and allow 
them to retain their home, despite the dras- 
tic reduction in income resultant on the 
death of the veteran. 

3. Discontinuance of the differential in the 
rates of compensation between “peacetime” 
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and “wartime” service-connected veterans 
who are totally disabled as a result of their 
military service. 

4. Due to the complexity of the physical 
impairments caused by spinal cord injury, 
we submit that the death of any veteran 
who suffered spinal cord injury as a result 
of his military service be considered of serv- 
ice-connected origin. 

5. We request immediate amendment of 
P.L. 91-666, the auto grant law, to remove 
the requirement that the disability must 
have occurred during the direct performance 
of duty for Vietnam-era veterans and substi- 
tution of the less restrictive line of duty 
requirements imposed upon the same cate- 
gory of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean Conflict. 


SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 


1. Enactment of legislation which would 
provide, upon the death of a veteran with 
a service-connected spinal cord injury or 
disease, that his widow or dependents shall 
continue to receive, for one full year, the 
total of all monetary benefits due to the 
veteran prior to his death. 

THE NON-SERVICE CONNECTED VETERAN 

1. The Paralyzed Veterans of America 
strongly urge the adoption of a separate 
pension program for the catastrophically 
disabled veteran, and that this program be 
extended to “peacetime” veterans in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

2. Until the above can be enacted or in 
lieu of it, a special rehabilitation allowance 
of $100 a month be adopted to enable these 
non-service connected individuals to main- 
tain lives outside the Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals and nursing homes. This al- 
lowance would be paid over and above any 
other benefits to which the veteran might be 
entitled so long as they are not hospitalized 
at government expense. 

3. An increase in the Aid and Attendance 
Allowance to $300 for non-service con- 
nected veterans should be enacted in Heu 
of number (1) above or until a new 
pension system can be devised. 

4. That a spinal cord injured veteran with- 
out wife or child, shall continue to receive 
full pension benefits until the seventh month 
following admission to a Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, and that any reduction 
that shall be made be limited to that portion 
received for ald and attendance. 

5. That Social Security benefits and 10% 
of all other income received by non-service 
connected veterans be excluded from con- 
sideration as taxable income. 

6. That an additional $600 income tax ex- 
clusion be given to all totally disabled who 
are paying income tax on wages earned or 
pensions received. 

7. That legislation be enacted to enable 
the non-service connected veteran, who is 
otherwise eligible for outpatient care and 
medical supplies, to receive such medical 
supplies deemed necessary through the U.S. 
Consulate in any country where they may 
be temporarily residing. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1971 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio and I are today reintro- 
ducing a bill identical to H.R. 3809, which 
would make the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the Federal friend of the consumer, 
This time, we have 16 additional cospon- 
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sors: Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. GOopLING, Mr. HANsEN of Idaho, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. LATTA, Mr. MICHEL, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SLACK, Mr. STEIGER 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. TALCOTT. 

During the 91st Congress, the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
committee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, on which the gentle- 
man from Ohio and I serve, studied plans 
to turn some consumer affairs over to a 
new agency. We also joined in sponsor- 
ship of H.R. 18214, the proposal which 
our committee reported and which was 
rejected by a tie vote of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Through our work, we became con- 
cerned about creating a new agency, and 
ultimately were convinced that a new 
agency would mean duplication of au- 
thority invested in the Federal Trade 
Commission. Two agencies, we believe, 
would not necessarily do a better job 
than one, but we could be certain they 
would cost more. 

In our initial contemplations, the FTC 
did not have a particularly favorable 
name. In fact, it had become almost an 
advocate for industry, rather than a 
protector of people. 

Over the past year or so, however, the 
FTC has surprised us by its ability and 
willingness to become the protector of 
the consumer. As indicated below, first 
Caspar Weinberger and now Miles Kirk- 
patrick, as new and determined chair- 
men, have made the past year the year 
of the consumer at the FTC: 

CONSUMER PROTECTION Act or 1971 
I, STRUCTURAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 
Case backlog 

Some 450 cases, each on the docket for 
more than 18 months prior to January 1970, 
have been closed. Steps have been taken to 
assure that this case backlog problem will 
not crop up again. 

Public information 

Whereas the FTC previously was predis- 
posed to withholding information on its ac- 
tion, virtually all actions are now spread on 
the public record, except for information 
which, by law, cannot be made public. 

Field offices 

The eleven field offices have been em- 
powered to act on their own initiative, to 
carry out investigations, to issue investiga- 
tive subpenas, and to prepare their own com- 
plaints—functions which previously had to 
be approved and usually were performed at 
Washington. 

Consumer protection specialists 

A new position, Consumer Protection Spe- 
cialist, was established. Ten of these Spe- 
cialists have been trained and assigned to 
each of the eleven Field Offices where they 
assist the legal staffs in detecting and cor- 
recting deceptive and unfair business prac- 
tices in their incipiency. 

Consumer protection committees 

Joint Consumer Protection Committees are 
now in operation in six major cities—Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and Boston—and more are 
being set up. The major goals of these com- 
mittees, which bring together consumer ex- 
perts from the FTC and State and local con- 
sumer protection agencies, are to: 

Bring to bear Federal, State, and city laws 
to stop fraudulent practices; 
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Pool information to estabilsh priorities for 
efforts in both education and enforcement; 

Give the city and metropolitan area con- 
sumers a one-stop complaint service in that 
an individual complaint filed with the com- 
mittee will automatically be transferred to 
the appropriate and responsible agency for 
action without further effort by the con- 
sumer; 

Determine the patterns of regional viola- 
tions, if any; and 

Avoid duplication of efforts among con- 
sumer protection agencies and develop a 
quick response liaison m among them. 

Included in the data received and com- 
puterized by these committees are: 

The specific business concerns that gen- 
erate consumer complaints in these cities. 

The nature of those most complained about 
businesses. 

The most common deceptive practices in 
the area, 

These deceptions which are in interstate 
commerce, and 

The current status of disposition of each 
complaint filed by an individual consumer. 


Consumer advisory boards 


CAB’s have been created in New Orleans 
and Chicago, and more are planned. These 
Boards consist of area representatives of pri- 
vate and public service. Their dual purpose 
is to advise the Commission on consumer 
problems and to suggest solutions for Com- 
mission consideration and action. 


Office of policy planning and evaluation 


To help the Commission to devote its re- 
sources and manpower in meaningful actions 
and thus eliminate the pursuit of the trivial, 
an Office of Policy Planning and Evaluation 
has been created. 


Rules of practices and procedures 


An Advisory Council has been appointed to 
recommend rules and practices that will ex- 
pedite hearings, appeals, and other legal pro- 
cedures while retaining all safeguards to the 
rights and interests of parties involved in 
FTC adjudication. 


Intervention in proceedings 


As an unprecedent experiment, the PTC 
will allow an organization representing con- 
sumer interests—Students Opposing Unfair 
Practices, Inc. (SOUP)—to intervene in its 
proceeding against a major tire manufac- 
turer charged with misrepresenting the price 
and safety of its tires. 


Il, ENFORCEMENT OF STATUTES WITH INNOVATIVE 
CONSUMER PROTECTION WEAPONRY 

With statutory power presently limited to 
issuing complaints and cease and desist or- 
ders, both of which generally result in long 
delays before decisions are reached, the Com- 
mission under Chairman Miles W. Kirk- 
patrick and his immediate predecessor, 
Caspar W. Weinberger, has nevertheless 
launched an aggressive consumer protection 
policy. 

New weapons employed by the FTC that 
are being tested in the courts include: 

Making an advertiser document its claims 
with adequate and well-controlled scientific 
studies. 

Prohibiting alleged misrepresentations for 
a specified period unless certain conditions 
are met. 

Prohibiting misleading claims of nutri- 
tional and environmental claims. 

Requiring that past advertising deceptions 
be included in subsequent advertising of a 
product. 

Banning products from the market place 
for adverse effects. 

Preventing deception in promotional 
games. 

Preventing advertising that deceives trust- 
ing children. 

Enforcing anti-trust laws aimed at pre- 
venting collective actions that eliminate 
competition. 
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Rejecting voluntary assurances from com- 
panies that they will not pursue reciprocal 
dealings that say “we will buy from you if 
you buy from us.” 

Reviving a long-ignored FTC weapon of 
obtaining court injunctions to quash false 
advertisements of foods, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics. 

Among the FTOC’s actions during the past 
year—most of which are still wending their 
way through the adjudicatory process—are 
the following: 

Issued complaint against Pfizer, Inc., in- 
volving advertising claim that its “Un-burn” 
sunburn treatment stops pain and anesthe- 
tizes nerves. 

Filed complaint against Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. that challenges its claim that 
wide oval tires stop 25 per cent quicker than 
cars with conventional tires. 

Filed complaints against Lever Brothers, 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., and Procter & Gamble 
Co. and their advertising agencies that 
charge them with misrepresenting in claim- 
ing that the enzymes in their products re- 
move all types of stains from fabrics. 

Issued cease and desist orders against the 
above that would prohibit the manufacturers 
from making stain removal claims for one 
year unless certain conditions are met. 

Ordered the Chemway Corp. to stop claim- 
ing that mercury treated dental products kill 
germs and to stop using mercury in its 
dental products unless it conducts adequate 
and well-controlled studies to prove that the 
product is not dangerous to the consumer. 

Ordered the Carnation Co. to stop making 
unwarranted nutritional claims for its Car- 
nation Instant Breakfast. 

Charged Mars, Inc., with misrepresenting 
the nutritional value of its Milky Way Choc- 
olate bars. 

Ordered Standard Oil of California to dis- 
close in 25 per cent of its gasoline ads for 
one year that past claims that its Chevron 
F-310 significantly reduces air pollution were 
found by the FTC to be deceptive. 

Barred Coca-Cola from making nutrient 
claims for any of its products for one year 
unless 25 per cent of the ads contained a 
statement that past claims that its Hi-C is 
@ good buy because it is high in vitamins were 
found by the FTC to be false implications. 

Filed a complaint against the DuPont Co. 
that would require DuPont to disclose pos- 
sible adverse effects on automotive cooling 
systems from using Zerex Antileak Anti- 
freeze and that may lead to a ban on sales 
of the product. 

Issued a complaint charging that contest- 
ants in the Coca-Cola Co.’s “Big Name Bingo” 
were deceived by an undisclosed rule and, 
consequently, many were not awarded the 
$100 prize to which they are entitled. 

Issued a complaint charging, among other 
things, that only $13,000 in prizes were ac- 
tually awarded in the 1968 “McDonald's 
$500,000 Sweepstakes.” 

Filed a complaint alleging that commer- 
cials by Mattel Inc., for its “Hot Wheels” rac- 
ing car sets unfairly exploit children and that 
its “Dancerina” doll does not walk by itself 
as advertised. 

Issued a complaint against Topper, Corp., 
charging that its toy autos do not have doors 
and hoods that open as represented in their 
ads. 

Charged that five tire manufacturing com- 
panies—Goodyear, Firestone, Uniroyal, Good- 
rich, and General—violated the law by fol- 
lowing “parallel courses of business conduct 
constituting unfair methods of competition,” 
and thus collectively acquired 99 per cent of 
the bus tire-leasing market. 

Ordered the Bendix Corp. to sell the Fram 
Corp., which it acquired in 1967, because its 
acquisition may lessen competition in the re- 
placement market for passenger car oil, air, 
and fuel filters, which are also produced by 
Bendix. 

Ordered the OKC Corp. to sell the Jahncke 
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Service, Inc., which it bought in 1969, on 
similar grounds. 

Charged seven soft-drink companies (Coca- 
Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga.; PepsiCo. Inc., Pur- 
chase, N.Y.; Royal Crown Cola Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Seven-Up Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Crush International Ltd., a Canadian based 
firm with offices in Evanston, Ill; National 
Industries Inc., Louisville, Ky.; and Dr. Pep- 
per Co., Dallas, Tex.) with curbing competi- 
tion among their licensed bottlers by re- 
stricting the bottlers’ sales territories. 

Filed complaints charging the use of de- 
ceptive practices to get long-term subscrip- 
tions and harassment of deceived subscrib- 
ers against Cowles Communications and the 
Hearst Corp., along with two of its wholly 
owned subsidiary publishing sales services. 

Sought—and obtained—a court injunction 
against Medi-Hair International which re- 
quires the firm to disclose potential dangers 
of its hair-replacing surgical treatment and 
would prohibit the surgery until 24 hours 
after the customer has been informed of the 
risks by an independent physician. 

Issued a p: consent order, 
hibiting the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Inc. from making, or continuing, exclusive 
agreements for records or prerecorded tapes. 


III. TRADE REGULATION RULEMAKING 


The Commission also has the power to 
solve broad consumer problems by issuing 
trade regulation rules. The following is a 
listing of significant rules that have been 
proposed by the FTC during the past year: 

To require that marketers of gasoline prod- 
ucts post research octane ratings in a clear 
and concise manner on gasoline pumps. 

To ban negative option sales plans, where- 
by an individual in effect s to a pur- 
chase because he does not indicate he does 
not wish to make such purchase. 

To regulate billing and credit practices. 
(Note: Hearings on these proposed rules have 
been deferred in compliance with a request 
by Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin, who plans 
similar hearings.) 

To enable new car buyers to obtain more 
complete and accurate information on 
prices. 

To protect the right of consumers to press 
claims against unsatisfactory products or 
services purchased on installment contracts 
when such contracts are subsequently sold 
to a third party, such as a finance company. 

To require that soap products carry a 
warning label which would allow the public, 
for the first time, to compare the phosphate 
content of detergents. 


Thus we are convinced that all of us, 
as consumers, will best be served by 
strengthening the FTC. Our bill would 
empower this established agency, through 
a statutory Bureau of Consumer Protec- 
tion, to act in behalf of consumers in 
disputes before other Federal agencies, 
intervening before such official bodies as 
the Federal Power Commission, the In- 
oo Commerce Commission, and the 

e. 

A summary of our proposal follows: 
CONSUMER PROTECTION AcT or 1971 
OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

The Consumer Protection Act of 1971 up- 
grades the Office of Consumer Affairs in the 
Executive Office of the President to statutory 
responsibilities. The Office, headed by a Di- 
rector appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, has the 
primary responsibility for the oversight, co- 
ordination, and direction of consumer policy 
and operations among Federal agencies. 
BUREAU OF CONSUMER PROTECTION AND REPRE- 

SENTATION OF CONSUMER INTERESTS 

In addition, there is established by law 
within the Federal Trade Commission a Bu- 
reau of Consumer Protection, headed by a 


pro- 
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Consumer Counsel appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The primary responsibility of the 
Bureau is to represent the interests of con- 
sumers before other Federal agencies and 
courts. 

PRODUCT TESTING 


In support of its representational func- 
tions, the Bureau shall have the right to 
contract with other Federal agencies and 
non-Federal sources to conduct product test- 
ing. Other than for this purpose, however, 
the Act does not authorize the Bureau or 
the Office directly or indirectly to engage 
in or support product testing. 


CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


Additionally, the Bureau is authorized to 
receive, evaluate, develop, and act upon com- 
plaints from consumers. This authority in- 
cludes transmission by the Bureau of such 
complaints to other Federal agencies and 
non-Federal sources for investigation and 
action, 

As part of its responsibility in this area, 
the Bureau shall maintain a public document 
room where complaints may be made avail- 
able to the public for inspection and copy- 
ing. To safeguard against abuse, these com- 
plaints shall not be available to the public 
until three conditions have been met: 

1. The complainant has given permission 
for his complaint to be made public. 

2. The party complained against has been 
given at least 60 days in which to comment. 

3. The governmental agency to which the 
complaint has been referred has indicated 
how it intends to handle the complaint. 

CONSUMER INFORMATION 

Both the Bureau and the Office are author- 
ized to gather and disseminate to the public 
information of interest to consumers, in- 
cluding information concerning items pur- 
chased by the Federal Government for its 
own use, 

As part of the consumer information au- 
thority, the Office is authorized to publish 
and distribute a Consumer Register designed 
to make available to consumers information 
which may be of interest to them, including 
that relating to government activities. 

Under the Act, interested persons are given 
the right to comment before the release of 
such information pertaining to brand names, 
and Federal agencies are prohibited from de- 
claring one product to be superior to an- 
other. 

OTHER FEDERAL ACTION 

The Act provides that every Federal agen- 
cy, in taking action that substantially affects 
the interests of consumers, shall provide 
notice of such action to the Office and the 
Bureau and shall give due consideration to 
the valid interests of consumers. 

THREE-YEAR AUTHORIZATION 

The authorization for both the Bureau and 

the Office Is limited to three years. 
DEFINITION OF CONSUMER 

A consumer is defined in the Act as “any 
person who is offered goods or services for 
personal, family, or household purposes.” 


JUNIOR CITIZENS VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, my office had the opportunity to 


meet the 20 finalists in the Chicago 
Park District’s junior citizens program. 


February 18, 1971 


It was a pleasure to have these fine ex- 
amples of American youth in our Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

The purpose of the junior citizens pro- 
gram is to recognize and honor outstand- 
ing young people who are active in our 
park program and prominent in school, 
civic, and church affairs. It seeks to en- 
courage and help these young people 
who are destined to become our future 
leaders in the professions, in government, 
and in industry. I would, at this time, 
like to especially single out the three 
finalists who reside in my district; Joan 
Gorman, Reinaldo Reyes, and Betty 
Arendt, for special recognition. 

I would also like to express my grati- 
tude to the Honorable Dan Shannon, 
president of the Chicago Park District, 
and to Mr. Al Kumskis, the general 
chairman of the 1971 junior citizens pro- 
gram for the excellent job they have done 
in coordinating this effort. 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. GIAIMO, Mr, Speaker, 53 years 
ago, on February 16, 1918, the people of 
Lithuania declared their nation to be a 
free and independent republic. Each year 
at this time, we pause to pay solemn 
tribute to these brave people who saw the 
freedom which they cherished ground 
into the dust before their eyes. More 
than 3 million of them now stand silent 
and subjugated behind the bastions of 
the Soviet colonial empire. They must 
not be forgotten. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
tragedy which befell Lithuania in 1939 
and 1940 when Russian troops occupied 
that peaceful land and, through so- 
called “elections,” absorbed it as part of 
the Soviet Union. Most of us are aware 
of the subsequent invasion by the Nazis 
in 1941 and the reconquering of Lithu- 
ania by the Soviets in 1944, Few of us 
remember, however, that this year marks 
the 30th anniversary of a successful re- 
volt by the Lithuanian people against 
their Soviet masters, In June 1941, the 
Communist regime was ousted and a free 
government was reestablished; this pro- 
visional government remained in exist- 
ence for more than 6 weeks, only to be 
crushed when the Nazis overran the 
country later in that tragic summer. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 alone, it is esti- 
mated that more than 30,000 Lithuanian 
freedom fighters died during organized 
resistance against the Nazi and Soviet 
invaders. 

Armed resistance by the Lithuanian 
people ended nearly 20 years ago, Mr. 
Speaker, but the silent resistance in the 
minds and hearts of these brave people 
can never be stopped. It is up to us to 
echo this resistance, to speak for those 
unable to speak for themselves. These 
courageous people still cling to the hope 
of freedom and independence; we must 
keep their dreams alive. 
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For it would be tragic indeed if the 
flame of Lithuanian independence which 
has withstood the pounding of hobnail 
boots and the confinement of an Iron 
Curtain were to be extinguished by our 
indifference and apathy. 


THE MASS MEDIA 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to commend to my colleagues’ attention 
the following outstanding address de- 
livered at Clemson University by the 
Honorable J. Kelly Sisk, president of 
Multimedia, Inc., and publisher of the 
Greenville News, one of the greatest 
newspapers in the Southeast. This timely 
address, which follows, deals with one of 
the most widely discussed topics of today, 
“The Mass Media—Its Place in Your 
World”: 

Tue Mass MEDIA—ITS PLACE IN Your WORLD 
(By J. Kelly Sisk) 

This im) t-sounding title probably 
gives you the impression that my mission 
here today is to recruit as many of you as 
possible into our line of work. This is not 
true, although before proceeding, I do want 
to give you a few sales points on our busi- 
nesses. 

The mass media consists of many different 
activities. The most common are newspapers, 
television, radio and magazines. 

There are always openings for bright young 
men and women in this field. They can be 
most rewarding. It is often said that when 
a person gets printer’s ink in his veins it 
cannot be erased. The same kind of thing is 
true in broadcasting. 

For those of you who are interested in 
technical careers, the mass media offer a 
variety of opportunities. In newspapers, only 
recently has the manufacturing aspect of 
business—press work, composing room, stere- 
otype, engraving and the like—attracted col- 
lege-trained men and women. Prior to this, 
these executive positions were filled by men 
who came up through the ranks often with 
little formal education. 

As a result of this, printing methods in- 
vented by Mr. Gutenberg remained substan- 
tially the same until relatively recently. In 
our modern society, however, young men like 
you have come into the field and have 
revolutionized production processes. 

Broadcasting—particularly tel 
& comparatively new invention. The technical 
leaders from the beginning have been pri- 
marily college-trained men. Change has been 
the rule rather than the exception, making 
& career in this field not only interesting but 
most challenging. One of the financial dan- 
gers in television management today is that 
equipment presently available, which costs 
huge sums of money, may well be antiquated 
long before it has served a life sufficient to 
warrant its cost. 

The editorial end of all the mass media 
has always been dominated by fascinating 
personalities. Horace Greeley, Adolph Ochs 
and Joseph Pulitzer are among the names 
well-known to most people. The leadership of 
these men has played a large part in the de- 
velopment of our country. 

All of that is good and my personal hope 
is that some of you could be persuaded to 
enter our field of endeavor and help us solve 
the problems of the future. 
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WHY IS THE MASS MEDIA IMPORTANT TO YOU? 


Whether or not you choose to become di- 
rectly involved in the news world, the mass 
media will be a part of our life. It is not 
possible for a person to go through life with- 
out communicating with his fellowman, It 
is said that 16 percent of a person’s time is 
spent in reading, 30 percent in speaking, 9 
percent in writing and 45 percent in listening. 
Perhaps men speak less and listen more than 
women. 

All of you have been trained and will go 
into the world as leaders in your community. 
Some will become college professors, some 
textile executives, some electronic engineers, 
doctors, lawyers and many others, but all of 
you will be civic leaders and will spend a 
great deal of your time concerning yourself 
with the welfare of your community, coun- 
try and the world. The mass media will be a 
great help to you in successfully performing 
this much-needed service. 

In performing duties in your chosen field 
of enterprise, it is essential that you express 
to others your views, needs and desires. With- 
out the mass media, you will have difficulty 
in reaching more than a comparatively few 
people at a time. 

You no doubt recall the infamous remark 
of the famous industrialist, Wiliam H. Van- 
derbilt, when he said in answer to a question 
from a journalist concerning the public re- 
action to a business decision he had made: 
“The public be damned!” you recall how the 
public and governmental leaders reacted to 
this in disgust and much to the regret of 
many businessmen. It could be said it was 
the beginning of governmental regulation of 
business. 

Businessmen and civic leaders have long 
since learned that the public does not want 
to be ignored and they consider the press 
as their servant to get for them the facts. 

One of our illustrious South Carolinians, 
John E. Swearingen, Chairman of the Board 
of Standard Oil Company of Indiana, re- 
cently said in a speech to a group of news 
media leaders: 

“Our industry has concluded there are 
three things we need to do to create a suc- 
cessful program of communications with the 
public. We must listen. We must take action. 
And we must explain that action. The in- 
dustry’s communications program recognizes 
that the public’s concerns will not be allayed 
by study, research, or promises. People will 
be convinced only by clear evidence that 
solutions exist and are being applied. 

“Once these actions take place, it is our 
responsibility to let the public know. The 
most important means is a welcome mat for 
the press, and we are going to try to provide 
one. Since the process does not end with a 
passive welcome mat, we are going to under- 
take some more active measures as well. We 
are going to continue to ask to be allowed 
to visit editorial offices to explain our posi- 
tion and practices regarding such matters as 
taxes, imports, prices, profits and pollution 
abatement. You are going to be invited to 
witness demonstrations of industry anti- 
pollution efforts. And we hope that meetings 
with groups such as this, at both national 
and regional levels, will become frequent 
practice. 

“All we ask of the press is a fair hearing. 
We recognize our responsibility to keep you 
informed. We trust the press to continue its 
responsibility to keep the public informed, 
of all sides to any issue. Once the facts are 
adequately presented, the judgment on the 
issues is in the hands of the public.” 

To keep yourselves informed you will, no 
doubt, lean on the mass media. To take 
proper advantage of the mass media it is 
essential that you understand the problem 
as a whole and learn to appreciate the posi- 
tion the media is in and just what it can 
and, more important, what it cannot do for 
you. 
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The press is always the whipping boy. This 
is as it should be as the public must keep 
the press honest. In the buiness it is said— 
say nice things about us if you can, unkind 
things if you must, but please don’t ignore 
us, 
People involved in the news media have 
tough skins. A person who acts like Elijah 
when he suffered his defeat and went to the 
desert to sit under his juniper tree, cannot 
survive in this field. For this reason, don’t 
hesitate to criticize. 

My good friend, Wes Gallagher, General 
Manager of The Associated Press, made a 
statement concerning criticism of the news 
media which has become known as Gal- 
lagher’s Law. It is “Criticism by the govern- 
ment rises in direct proportion to the amount 
of news printed or broadcast which reflects 
unfavorably on government policy. Criticism 
by the public rises in direct proportion to 
the amount of news read or heard that does 
not fit the reader’s or listener’s preconceived 
ideas of what the news should be”. 

This same truism applies to local subjects. 
We are constantly criticized by Furman grad- 
uates for overplaying Clemson news and vice 
versa and also Wofford, PC, Newberry alumni 
speak their piece, not to mention conversa- 
tions that are received from the North Caro- 
lina, Georgia and other colleges. 

This is good. Without it, no organization 
can keep awake to the problems and in a 
position to properly perform its services. 


NOW, LET US EXAMINE OUR WORLD TODAY 


With the hope that my remarks will not 
be morbid, I would like to take a few min- 
utes to outline to you the position all of 
us find ourselves in today. By doing this it is 
my hope you will understand the problems 
facing the press as well as the country’s 
leaders. 

It is difficult to describe or characterize 
contemporary society in any terms that are 
not trite and still have claim to validity. 

Even if we were able to comprehend all 
the facts intellectually, our emotions could 
not encompass all that we know. We can 
grieve, suffer and cry for the pain or mis- 
fortune of friends, neighbors and even stran- 
gers as individuals or small groups. But no 
one can comprehend the fact that more than 
ten thousand humans die every day of star- 
vation on this planet. No decent person can 
remain unmoved at the starvation of an- 
other human being. But no man can magnify 
such emotion thousands of times and main- 
tain such feelings day after day. Fortunately 
for individual survival, there is a limit be- 
yond which one ceases to feel agony or 
horror. Contemporary social crises are too 
vast for full comprehension or for adequate 
emotional response by any individual. 

The population explosion is a great source 
of difficulty. Social conflicts increase in- 
evitably and disproportionately with any in- 
crease in number of individuals involved. To 
reduce the matter to simple, everyday terms, 
taking three children on a picnic is not three 
times as difficult as taking one, but nine 
times. As the numbers increase arithmefi- 
cally, the possibilities, and probabilities, of 
conflicts, clashes and problems increase geo- 
metrically. The increase in the complexity of 
social problems is much greater than the in- 
crease in the number of persons involved. For 
example, if we take the complexity of social 
problems for a population of 1 billion people 
(in 1850) as represented by an index figure of 
1, then the complexity for a population of 3 
billion (in 1960) would be 18, and the index 
figure representing the complexity of social 
problems for a population of 6 billion (some- 
time within the next 30 years) would be 222. 

As for social ills, until recent years the evils 
of society were fairly apparent and the pre- 
sumed remedies seemed relatively simple. The 
greatest and most obvious evil was the eco- 
nomic exploitation of human beings. This 
was embodied in such practices as human 
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slavery, racial discrimination, child labor, 
yellow dog contracts, sweatshops and other 
horrors of our economic and social history. 
The remedies clearly were to prohibit and 
abolish the evils. All of them were prohibited, 
and we went far toward their abolition in the 
century just ended. 

But in the new era we have begun 
to see that these achievements which we 
hailed as blessings have brought new 
evils. Automobiles and airplanes are pol- 
luting the atmosphere so that we now choke 
and may soon be unable to breathe. Diseases, 
such as malaria, once thought conquered, are 
reappearing and increasing. Inflation threat- 
ens to destroy the foundation on which not 
only pension plans but all savings rest; and 
the economic quest today is not for savings or 
returns but for capital gains and get-rich- 
quick schemes. The welfare system has grown 
into a bureaucratic monstrosity that de- 
grades the recipients as much as poverty did. 
Woman suffrage has changed nothing in poli- 
tics. Our schools are not perfect in spite of 
all our efforts. 

Further, the maintenance of a livable en- 

vironment is a stark necessity for survival. 
Even if we could immediately and perma- 
nently halt all increase in population, our 
numbers and technology are already great 
enough to make the world uninhabitable by 
man within another generation or two—even 
without considering the possibility of nuclear 
war. 
This may well be the basic reason for the 
widely touted generation gap. Most of the 
troubles and complaints of the young are 
essentially similar to problems faced by their 
parents. But the observant, analytical and 
articulate minority of all ages today realizes 
that we are living in an age when changes 
in scale have brought the world to problems 
that have become different in kind than any 
humanity has faced before. Dominating all 
else is the fact that our destructive powers, 
manifest particularly in nuclear bombs, 
threaten the existence of the human race 
itself. The discerning of all ages know this, 
The young really feel it. The present gen- 
eration of youth is the first generation that 
has grown up knowing that it may be the 
last generation of man. 

With these morbid thoughts put on the 
record, let us now think for a moment of 
the mass media in this complicated society. 
Also, let us get back to our original thought 
of what is its place in your world. 

Just as modern man has created new ma- 
chines in the textile and other industries, 
he has provided unprecedented methods of 
communication. By broadcasting we can com- 
municate without significant limitations of 
time or space and to both the literate and 
the illiterate. Even the very poor have radio 
and often television receivers. At the same 
time newspapers and magazines have in- 
creased in both breadth and depth. News- 
paper circulation is at an all-time high and 
the distinctions between newspapers, maga- 
zines and books are diminishing. Series o; 
newspaper articles are published in book 
form; magazines supplement newspapers; 
and series of books are issued periodically 
on related subjects. 

Think, if you will, of the position our 
world would be in today if our methods of 
communications were the same as they were a 
hundred years ago, Our society would come 
to a screeching halt if it were necessary to 
wait for information that is now available 
to us almost instantly. 

This carries with it problems but it is 
mandatory that these problems be controlled, 
not eliminated. 

Everywhere in the world human problems 
are now being created faster than human 
institutions can solye them. Even the small- 
est, most remote African societies are pro- 
ducing more history than can be domesti- 
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cally consumed. So we cannot really help it 
if much of the most important news tends 
to be news of violence. 

It is true that people are so constituted 
that they will remember the news that has 
excited or enraged them long after forgetting 
all the rest of the day’s report with its rou- 
tine, moderate or constructive news. 

To offset this, the media attempts to put 
these events into better perspective as they 
happen when possible. This is the job of 
editorials. Judgment on the information and 
explanation cannot run as fast as the in- 
formation but an attempt is made not to let 
them lag far behind. 

I shall be more specific. 

A newsman’s job is to tell the public what 
is going on in the world, to explain why it 
is going on and to put it into perspective. 
It is his job to sift through the millions of 
words in the self-serving press releases, the 
political statements, the congressional rhet- 
oric and try to make sense of it all. 

In any given situation, it is his Job to pre- 
sent all sides, but never to take sides, to pre- 
sent the evidence to the citizens in a fair 
and impartial manner. It is the citizens’ 
privilege to pass judgments, not his. It is 
his job to ensure that the people have all 
the evidence he can supply so the Judgments 
they render—whatever those judgments may 
be—are based in unadulterated fact. A good 
newspaper is one that is so constituted that 
by reading it completely you need not go 
further to understand all points of view con- 
cerning the various major issues. 

This is objective reporting. But objective 
reporting defined this way is coming under 
increasing attack. Much of that attack is 
coming from some newsmen themselves. 
There is a new vocal movement whose mem- 
bers call themselves “The New Journalists.” 
Their basic argument is that the reporter 
has the right to render judgments from the 
facts he gathers. To do less, these newsmen 
Say, reduces the reporter to the status of a 
moral eunuch. It is impossible, they say, to 
put simple unvarnished facts into perspec- 
tive. It is necessary, they contend, to put 
their independent intelligence to work to 
wrest meaning from the torrent of events. 
Total objectivity is impossible, they say, be- 
cause all men have opinions which get in 
the way of objectivity. What they apparently 
do not recognize is that there is considerable 
difference between having an opinion and 
imposing that opinion on someone else. 

These new journalists are not content to 
be observers. They are determined to exert 
an influence, to be opinion makers. They are 
not content to express their opinions on 
editorial pages or during editorial air time. 
They insist they have a moral commitment 
to decide what is truth and present it as 
fact. Beware of the man who speaks of moral 
commitment. Inevitably he is the man who 
has bought a point of view. He is then no 
longer a reporter. He is a propagandist. 

I don’t think this is right. I don’t think 
this is a newsman’s job. I also don’t think 
the bulk of the newsmen in this nation agres 
with the New Journalists’ position. Most of 
them still prefer to think of objectivity as 
his goal. To be sure, it is harder to be ob- 
jective than to be opinionated, but that diffi- 
culty goes with the job. 

Unfortunately, the voices heard from the 
nation’s news media most often are the 
voices of the New Journalists. And as they 
are the only ones heard, it is no wonder that 
some public officials have found most respon- 
sive audiences for their attacks on the media. 

Even the best intentioned newsmen make 
errors due to the immensity of the problem. 
The Associated Press alone handles upwards: 
of half a million words of copy a day. An 
editorially slanted word or phrase occasion- 
ally gets past their editors and onto the 
wires. These instances are exceptions and 
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happen infrequently. They represent human 
failings. 

One of the greatest problems facing all of 
us is to keep our press free. 

This is often difficult even for those of us 
who are lovers of our country and our way 
of life. But let us not forget that a controllea 
press as in the Communist countries is far 
worse than ours. 

There is constant pressure from govyern- 
mental bodies, as well as many others, to 
regulate all the news media, This is in spite 
of the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Freedom of the press is not simple to un- 
derstand, Just as freedom of speech doesn’t 
give a person the privilege of yelling fire in 
a crowded building, neither does freedom of 
the press carry with it the right to print 
slander, filth or blatant untruths. 

It is often said freedom of the press is 
the freedom of the publisher to print what 
he pleases, and the broadcaster to express 
his views on the air. 

To some extent this is true. The alterna- 
tive is to give that privilege to a govern- 
mental power rather than to a large group 
of individuals and companies. 

This is not a subject to be taken lightly. 
Those of you who enter this business must 
take this responsibility seriously and you 
other future business, civic and political 
leaders must do your part to keep the press 
free and honest. Do not expect your press to 
please you always—if they do, criticize them. 
Allow them to print the side you do not 
like—but if this happens all the time, crit- 
icize them. 

In the final analysis, the role of the mass 
media in contemporary society is not to solve 
the problems of society—not even the prob- 
lem of survival. The role of the media is to 
make it possible for an individual to com- 
municate with the masses. i 

A rson deeply involved in a problem 
can DAA observe nor communicate with 
all the others involved in the same prob- 
lem. The media has the responsibility of 
reporting to the individual what the actions 
of the mass are and to convey to all the 
people the feeling of the various individuals. 

To gather its news, the American Press 
depends largely on The Associated Press, 
which is a cooperative organization owned 
by the newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions themselves; and United Press Inter- 
national, which is a private organization 
performing the same work. In addition, 
there are many other private news associa- 
tions and syndicates which bring the news 
from all parts of the world. 

The day of the “scoop” is substantially 
gone. Today all people involved in the press 
have a cooperative feeling. No newspaper 
can publish all the news that comes to its 
offices. As far as that is concerned, no paper 
can meet the motto of The New York Times 
and print “all the news that’s fit to print”, 
The problem is one of intelligent people 
attempting to determine what should be 
printed and how much should be said about 
each story. 

Before closing, I must reiterate my sales 
pitch to you to enter the mass news media 
field. Many opportunities exist for imagina- 
tive people. I entered the business quite by 
accident but never regretted it. 

Next, in your roles as civic leaders, busi- 
ness and professional executives and politi- 
cal leaders, give thought to the problems 
confronting the press in today’s compli- 
cated world. Be understanding of the prob- 
lems of the tremendous volume and diverse 
subject matter covered by today’s press. 
This responsibility has never been greater 
and will get worse. Keep in mind that the 
media is working to keep up with its prob- 
lems, If it fails, everyone loses. 

Most important—do your part to keep the 
press honest and free. 
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MIRV: ANATOMY OF AN ENIGMA 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, although 
I do not agree with several of the as- 
sumptions made in the following article 
by Mr. Phillip Karber, currently at the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University, and for- 
merly a research assistant to the Hon. 
Craic Hosmer, it contains enough food 
for thought to be made available for the 
edification of my colleagues. 

Particularly worthy of attention is Mr. 
Karber’s suggestion that the U.S. deploy- 
ment of an ABM system and the up- 
grading of our force structure to include 
a MIRV capability for both our Poseidon 
submarines and our Minuteman III 
ICBMs is stabilizing rather than desta- 
bilizing. Failure to respond to the growth 
of Soviet strategic offensive forces to the 
point where they have a first strike cap- 
ability is clearly creating the most un- 
stable situation imaginable. Stability is 
not compatible with Soviet superiority. 

Adding increments of strength to the 
defense forces of the United States under 
practically any circumstances is highly 
stabilizing since our Nation is a stabilizer 
power which enjoys a position of eco- 
nomic dominance over any other nation. 
The nation which has the dominant eco- 
nomic base can best bring about a condi- 
tion of stability in terms of absence of 
central war, maintenance of interna- 
tional boundaries, successful conflict 
management, and damping out the arms 
race, by striving for and maintaining un- 
questionable strategic superiority. 

When a stabilizer power with a su- 
perior economic base, such as the United 
States, enjoys a position of clear strate- 
gic superiority no rational enemy init- 
tiates a nuclear war—and irrational ene- 
mies swiftly lose one, escalation domi- 
nance is maintained at all possible levels 
of confiict—the higher the intensity of 
the war the greater advantage we enjoy, 
potential competition in the strategic 
weapons field sees that it cannot possibly 
win an arms race, and extended deter- 
rence capabilities for areas such as Eu- 
rope are really credible. 

Stability in the nuclear age is syn- 
onymous with the superior power of the 
United States. To give our citizens the 
greatest possible margin of safety and 
security we must recognize this fact and 
order our priorities accordingly. 

Mr. Karber’s article which appeared in 
the February issue of Air Force Magazine 
follows: 

MIRV: ANATOMY OF AN ENIGMA 
(By Phillip A. Karber) 

On September 22, 1970, Gen. John D. Ryan, 
USAF Chief of Staff, told the Air Force As- 
sociation that the Minuteman III missile, 
“with a multiple, independently targetable, 
reentry vehicle, will be our best means of de- 
stroying time-urgent targets like the long- 
range weapons of the enemy.” This was mis- 
interpreted, first in the Senate and subse- 
quently in the press, ata provocative “first- 
strike” policy that would lead the USSR to 
believe the US is attempting to threaten So- 
viet strategic forces. The resultant political 
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uproar precipitated a disclaimer from Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, who em- 
phasized that the US does not have, and is 
not attempting to establish, a “‘first-strike 
option.” 

Yet General Ryan’s comment on the 
counterforce advantage of the MIRVed Min- 
uteman is neither mistaken nor contradic- 
tory to Administration policy. It merely fell 
victim to the unenlightened, emotional, and 
one-sided approach that has characterized 
recent public consideration of strategic is- 
sues, The purpose here is not to argue for 
or against MIRV but to discuss the logic 
upon which the Nixon Administration’s 
MIRV policy and its implementation by the 
Defense Department is grounded. 


MIRV AND STABILITY 


When combined with high yields and great 
accuracy, a MIRVed missile potentially can 
destroy more than one of an opponent's mis- 
sile silos. For example, the Soviet SS-9, with 
its tremendous throw-weight of twenty-five 
megatons, could, when MIRVed, provide the 
USSR with the ability to destroy ninety-five 
percent of our land-based missiles. Thus, 
with approximately 400 boosters, the Soviet 
Union could knock out nearly 1,000 Minute- 
man missiles in a surprise first strike. 

Only our manned strategic bombers and 
sea-based Polaris force would survive. How- 
ever, the B-52s are vulnerable to attack by 
Soviet submarine-launched missiles, as well 
as by the SCRAG orbital bombardment sys- 
tem, whose limited accuracy is offset by its 
advantage of short warning time and ex- 
tremely high-yield warhead. Furthermore, 
the B-52s remaining would face the largest 
air defense system in the world, including 
more than 7,000 SAM launchers, which would 
be ready and waiting, unscathed, since the 
Minuteman missiles that could have dis- 
rupted the SAM defensive effort would have 
been destroyed in their silos. 

While the portion of the Polaris force de- 
ployed at sea could survive a first strike, 
only about half are at sea and within range 
of their targets at any time. Also, since 
Polaris submarine-launched missiles cannot 
be fired in salvo, they would arrive over their 
targets at different times. This would leave 
the Polaris missiles vulnerable to the Soviet 
area-defense ABM system. Therefore, an 
American second strike would inflict less 
damage than the USSR received in World 
War II, And the Russians would still have 
more than 1,000 land-based missiles, mostly 
Minuteman-size but liquid-fueled SS~11s, 
plus their entire bomber force, remaining 
for countercity coercion or for mop-up oper- 
ations. 

The impending Soviet strategic posture is 
destabilizing because it threatens a first 
strike by the USSR and accelerates the nu- 
clear arms race by its continued deployment 
of the SS-9. 

To counter the threat of a Soviet first 
strike, the Nixon Administration has wisely 
begun development of the Safeguard ABM 
system to protect our land-based missiles and 
bombers, By deploying 500 Minuteman III 
missiles carrying three MIRV warheads each 
and the Poseidon submarine-launched mis- 
siles with ten to fourteen lower-yield MIRV 
warheads per booster, the President has also 
increased the penetration capability of our 
strategic retaliatory forces. 

Unlike Soviet strategic developments, the 
American ABM and MIRV are stabilizing in 
that they counterbalance the SS-9 first-strike 
threat without posing a US first-strike threat 
to the Soviet strategic forces. Safeguard is 
not an area-defense ABM system and, there- 
fore, does not impair the Soviet retaliatory 
capability; the Poseidon cannot be used in a 
first strike because of its limited accuracy, 
low MIRV payload, and limited range; and, 
while the MIRVed Minuteman force is ca- 
pable of counterforce targeting, it does not 
constitute a preemptive threat to the Soviet 
Union. 
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If all the American Minutemen were 
MIRVed, they could destroy less than half of 
the Russian land-based missiles in a first 
strike. Even by the end of the decade, as- 
suming that the current accuracy of our 
Minutemen is doubled, we would not have 
the means to launch a first strike against 
the Soviet Union. 

POST-PREEMPTIVE COERCION 


If we lack a preemptive capability, then 
why mention the counterforce role of our 
MIRVed Minutemen? Our land-based missile 
force was designed, through dispersion and 
hardening, to ride out any Soviet attack that 
has been feasible thus far. This posture not 
only decreases the possibility of a miscalcu- 
lated launch but also provides the Com- 
mander in Chief with the flexibility of con- 
trolled retaliation. However, this prudent 
doctrine is weakened by the growth of the 
Soviet strategic arsenal. Should the Soviets 
attack our land-based retaliatory forces be- 
fore Safeguard is fully operational, the Presi- 
dent would have to decide whether or not to 
fire our surviving Polaris missiles against 
Soviet cities, in the full knowledge that the 
Russians then could wipe out American 
cities. The President expressed this worry 
in his State of the World message in Febru- 
ary of last year. 

“Should a President, in the event of a nu- 
clear attack, be left with the single option 
of ordering the mass destruction of enemy 
civilians, in the face of ceftainty that it 
would be followed by the mass slaughter of 
Americans? Should the concept of assured 
destruction be narrowly defined and should 
it be the only measure of our ability to deter 
the variety of threats we may face?” 

Clearly, enough of our strategic forces to 
do unacceptable damage to an attacker must 
be able to ride out a surprise first strike. But 
why should we passively watch the destruc- 
tion of our Minuteman force in its silos if, 
through infrared satellite detection and over- 
the-horizon radar, we have sufficient and 
unambiguous warning that a massive attack 
has been launched? A Soviet first strike 
would require all of their SS-9s and most of 
their submarine-launched missiles. The re- 
maining Soviet land-based missiles would be 
reserved as a coercive option—as a deterrent 
to and retaliation against a US countercity 
response. Yet, with a half-hour’s warning 
and the surveillance capability of infrared 
detection satellites to identify which Soviet 
missiles had not been fired, we could launch 
our Minutemen against the remaining Soviet 
missile force, thus foreclosing the Soviet 
coercive option. For every Russian missile 
destroyed, an American city would be spared 
and the Soviet SS-9s would have been wasted 
on empty silos. 

MIRV increases the American deterrent, 
not only through the threat of assured de- 
struction but also through the Minuteman 
potential of damage limitation. And, unlike 
the Soviet ABM system and MIRVed SS-9s, 
our damage-limitation capability is stabiliz- 
ing, since it would threaten only the Soviet 
missiles held in reserve as a coercive force 
should the Russians launch a first strike. 


MIRV AND ARMS CONTROL 


Many popular and some professional com- 
mentators are now criticizing the Adminis- 
tration for not accepting recent congres- 
sional resolutions calling for a MIRV testing 
moratorium. They argue that the Adminis- 
tration failed to act when it could have 
halted the Soviet development of the MIRVed 
SS-9. This is spurious hindsight at best, for 
the moratorium arms-control method of the 
1950s, which utilized primitive international 
bargaining, is not necessarily the most appli- 
cable, efficient, or secure technique of stabi- 
lization in the decade of the 1970s. 

The Nuclear Test Moratorium, in effect 
from 1958 through 1961, provides an excel- 
lent case study of the ineffectiveness of the 
moratorium method of arms control. The 
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Nuclear Test Moratorium was the first arms- 
control measure to be effected in the postwar 
period. Because of political tensions and the 
lack of a successful bargaining precedent, 
this first nuclear arms limitation was more 
tacit and ambiguous than explicit. What suc- 
cess it had was due to the fact that nuclear 
weapons had been tested for thirteen years 
and because the technicians on both sides 
generally assumed that nuclear weapons 
technology had reached a plateau. The nu- 
clear bomb of the late 1950s was not a new 
technological breakthrough but a weapon 
that had been extensively tested, the effects 
of which were catalogued in detail, and one 
with which both sides were closely matched 
in experience, 

Yet, after three years of moratorium and 
after the USSR had achieved theoretical ad- 
vances in large megatonnage and high- 
altitude detonation-effects technology, the 
Soviets unabashedly abrogated the Nuclear 
Test Moratorium without so much as an an=- 
nouncement. US in mce failed to give 
warning of the Soviet preparations for test- 
ing; official political judgment erred in as- 
sessing Soviet intentions; and for unknown 
and unexplained reasons, a prudent US pos- 
ture of readiness was not maintained despite 
the pleas and warnings of the military es- 
tablishment and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

It was the moratorium's potential for sur- 
prise abrogation, without even the moral or 
legal restraints of a negotiated treaty, that 
led President Kennedy to denounce the mo- 
ratorium method as an ineffectual and desta- 
bilizing approach to arms control. His state- 
ment is just as relevant today as when it 
was made: 

“We krow enough about broken negotia- 
tions, secret preparations, and the advantages 
gained from a long test series never to offer 
again an uninspected moratorium. 

“Some may urge us to try it again, keep- 
ing our preparation to test in a constant 
state of readiness. But in actual practice, 
particularly in a society of free choice, we 
cannot keep topflight scientists concentrat- 
ing on the preparation of an experiment 
which may or may not take place on an un- 
certain date in the future, nor can large 
technical laboratories be kept fully alert on 
a standby basis, waiting for some other na- 
tions to break an agreement. This is not 
merely difficult or inconvenient. We have 
explored this alternative and found it im- 
possible of execution.” 

The proposed MIRV testing moratorium 
resolutions introduced in the Congress have 
been extremely imprecise in defining MIRV, 
what type of testing would be allowed, the 
length of the abstention, whether it would 
automatically be terminated or extended, and 
through what means a suspected violation 
could be challenged without precipitating an 
international crisis. A tacit agreement can- 
not be expected to go into the detail that is 
necessary to achieve a successful moratorium 
on MIRV testing. 

The wisdom of maintaining high arms- 
control standards was demonstrated by the 
recent examples of Soviet cheating along 
the Suez Canal. Here they blatantly violated 
a negotiated and easily verifiable agreement 
by moving in hundreds of missiles virtually 
overnight, thereby drastically altering the 
tactical military balance. This raises the 
question of whether any moratorium agree- 
ment to limit MIRV development or deploy- 
ment can be depended on. 

Both sides now have tested to such an ex- 
tent that even a SALT agreement calling for 
a ban on all missile testing would not con- 
vince the Soviets of a reversal in our MIRV 
deployment or ensure us of their lack of oper- 
ational confidence in the multiwarhead SS-9. 
A comprehensive deployment ban would 
require onsite inspection. which the Soviets 
have traditionally refused, and, according to 
the Nixon Administration’s prestigious veri- 
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fication panel, no practicable amount of on- 
site inspection would add assurance to a 
MIRV deployment ban. 

Yet, contrary to the prophets of doom, the 
destabilizing aspects of MIRV can be limited 
at the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. The 
SS-9 is a threatening first-strike weapon 
because of its combination of multiple war- 
heads, high accuracy, extremely large yield, 
and the extensive numbers being deployed. 
While we cannot ascertain the accuracy of a 
particular missile or verify, except through 
on-site inspection, whether it has been 
MiIRVed, we can, through satellite observa- 
tion, reliably estimate its yield and the ex- 
tent of its deployment. As Dr. Harold Brown, 
former Secretary of the Air Force, suggested: 

“It is possible that even without on-site 
inspection we can tell enough about each 
other’s missiles to obtain reasonable assur- 
ance, This is so because the probable number 
of warheads per missile is proportionate to 
the payload of that missile, and payload, in 
turn, is directly related to the gross volume, 
which we may be able to determine uni- 
laterally. Thus, a ceiling on numbers and 
sizes of missiles could also limit MIRVs to a 
number less than that needed for an effec- 
tive first strike, and yet permit enough re- 
entry vehicles to penetrate missile defenses— 
as required for deterrence. The size of the 
missile force and its general characteristics 
can probably be monitored satisfactorily 
without on-site inspection,” 

Thus, should the Soviets agree at SALT to 
limit the number of deployed SS-9s, in ex- 
change for an American commitment to keep 
Safeguard from becoming an area-defense 
ABM, and should a mutual gross ceiling on 
all ICBMs be set, then the Minuteman, 
Poseidon, and the Soviet SS-11 missiles— 
even if MIRVed—would not have the num- 
bers, accuracy, or yields to pose a first-strike 
threat on either side, 

MIRV is destabilizing only to the extent 
that the Soviet Union is obstinate at SALT. 
If the Russians want strategic instability, as 
their continued deployment of the SS—9 has 
seemed to indicate, unilateral American 
abandonment of our MIRV option will fur- 
nish it. 


MODERNIZING THE MAILS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of talk recently about the 
state of the U.S. mails and the com- 
plaints have far outweighed the praise. 
As most of my colleagues will remember, 
during the last year we in the Congress 
debated all aspects of the problem of 
getting the mails through. 

A historic step was taken last summer 
when we voted to remove the Post Office 
from congressional control and turn it 
over to a semi-independent authority, 
the U.S. Postal Service. 

Since that time changes have begun 
and more are coming. Even at this early 
date we can see that the future will be 
much different from the past. The areas 
of politics, decisionmaking, problem- 
solving, and budgeting are among those 
where change has been needed, where 
it can now be found, and where more 
will be occurring. 

In this morning’s Wall Street Journal 
an article by Ken Bacon entitled, “New 
Postal Corporation Seeks to Become a 
Business Rather Than a Bureacuracy,” 
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appeared. Mr. Bacon has, on a number 
of occasions, done an excellent job of 
describing the weaknesses and strengths 
of the postal service. This latest article 
is another fine example of this journal- 
ist's work. I direct his article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


New POSTAL Corporation SEEKS To BECOME 
A BUSINESS RaTHER THAN A BUREAUCRACY 
(By Kenneth H. Bacon) 

BaLtTImore.—Warren M. Bloomberg doesn’t 
call himself a businessman. 

But his employer considers him a business- 
man, and is working hard to make Mr, 
Bloomberg and his colleagues better busi- 
nessmen. Which is probably a good idea, be- 
cause Mr. Bloomberg’s employer is operating 
at a $2.3 billion annual deficit and selling a 
service that many customers deem unreli- 
able—the U.S. mails. 

Many efforts by the new government pos- 
tal corporation to improve mail service focus 
on Mr. Bloomberg, the postmaster of Balti- 
more, and on the men like him who run the 
nation’s 110 largest post offices. These facili- 
ties handle about 62% of the mail, with the 
rest divided among some 31,900 other post 
offices. 

“I would define a postmaster as the general 
manager of a subsidiary of a large corpora- 
tion,” says Frank J. Nunlist, assistant post- 
master general in charge of operations, In 
keeping with this concept, postmasters have 
recently been given more freedom to spend 
money, adjust local service and deal with 
their employes. 

This is a dramatic change from the past, 
when postmasters were regarded as political 
operatives. Until a February 1969 presidential 
order ended the political-appointment prac- 
tices, a man needed congressional backing to 
become a postmaster. 

ABILITY, NOT POLITICS 

Last November, for the first time in more 
than a century, the Post Office started ap- 
pointing postmasters on the basis of ability 
rather than politics, Now postmasters are 
receiving training in management and busi- 
ness techniques to prepare them for an in- 
creasingly large role in running the mail 
service. The hope is that with a better back- 
ground in budgeting, decision-making, and 
problem-solving, they will help the postal 
service cut its costs and improve mail service. 

The old political-appointment process 
often meant that outsiders got the post- 
master jobs, While most appointees per- 
formed competently, Mr, Nunlist explains 
charitably, some postmasterships went to 
“planter-philosophers” — men whose main 
aim was to “sit back and take a broad view of 
things.” 

As a result, a highly centralized manage- 
ment system developed. Rules for running 
post offices were laid down in a giant manual 
that tried to deal with every contingency 
from flying the flag at half staff to tracing 
missing mail. 

“Decisions were made at the national level, 
mainly because of political considerations,” 
says Carl C. Ulsaker, director of the Wash- 
ington postal region, which includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

In 1968 a White House commission told 
President Johnson that the “Post Office’s 
principal failure is one of management.” 
The commission, headed by Frederick R. 
Kappel, retired chairman of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., recommended that 
the Post Office be dropped from the Cabinet 
and run as a business. 


WILL A PROMISE BE DELIVERED? 

In line with these recommendations, Con- 
gress voted last summer to remove the Post 
Office from congressional control and turn it 
over to a semi-independent corporation, the 
U.S. Postal Service. Now officials must de- 
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liver on their promise to make the mail sery- 
ice more efficient. 

The new business stance of the Postal 
Service involves more than reshaping the job 
of postmaster, of course. Through a combi- 
nation of boosting its rates by $1.45 billion 
@ year and reducing costs, the service hopes 
to operate on a break-even basis. In addition, 
it’s reviewing its building programs, revising 
its matl-processing system to channel more 
mail through offices with automated han- 
dling equipment, and studying a number of 
new mail services to meet the needs of busi- 
ness mailers willing to pay for premium 
service. 

To diffuse the highly centralized manage- 
ment system, the Postal Service is delegating 
more responsibility to local 
“What we are doing little by little is to give 
a postmaster a broad guidance reference 
along with resources in terms of manpower 
and dollar allocation then let him operate 
within that so that he won't have to refer 
every problem up to the regional level,” ex- 
plains Mr. Ulsaker, the regional director, 

Postmaster Bloomberg sees the difference. 
“We don’t have to call the region on a hell 
of a lot of things we had to call on before,” 
he says. Washington officials now realize, he 
says, that “we know Baltimore better than 
anyone else and that we know where we 
have to expand service and otherwise adjust 
it.” Until recently, he adds, “I had responsi- 
bility but no authority.” 


ELIMINATING PAPER WORK 


The newly delegated powers have helped 
“eliminate the paper work and the time” 
previously required to secure regional ap- 
proval of any change, says William A. Col- 
bert, the assistant director of operations in 
Baltimore. Now, for example, he can institute 
mail service to recently constructed office 
buildings and extend service to new housing 
developments without regional approval. 

The new authority also makes it easier to 
deal with the private truckers who carry mail 
in and out of Baltimore. The post office can 
contract with the carriers without the re- 
gional approval previously required, and it 
can discipline those who provide irregular 
or inadequate service. 

“Before,” Mr. Colbert says, “we had to say 
‘John Smith’s truck leaks and the mail is 
getting wet’ and wait for a reply” from 
Washington. Now the Baltimore office just 
tells the contractor either he gets the truck 
fixed immediately or another carrier will be 
substituted until it is fixed. 

Until a year ago the Baltimore office could 
not pay its own utility bills either. The 
bills had to be certified and forwarded to a 
center in Atlanta for payment. Baltimore 
and other major post offices have also re- 
cently received authority to open small 
branch offices without higher approval and 
to make repairs and improvements costing 
up to $2,000. 

Other recently delegated authority makes 
it easier for Postmaster Bloomberg to pro- 
mote subordinates and adjust pickup and 
delivery service. 

SHADES OF BEN FRANKLIN 


Taken together, Mr. Bloomberg says, the 
changes make it easier to operate the Balti- 
more post office, the nation’s 13th largest. 
Housed in a 40-year-old federal building in 
the center of Baltimore, the post office often 
seems to run on little more than patience 
and persistence. 

As in most post offices, clerks still sort 
most of the mail by hand, throwing it into 
Pigeonholed cases similar to those used in 
the time of Benjamin Franklin, the nation’s 
first Postmaster General. The processing area 
is too small to handle the daily volume of 
four million pieces, so some of the 5,800 em- 
ployees work at makeshift facilities in the 
hallways. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


But next fall the Baltimore office will move 
into a spacious new building filled with mod- 
ern mail-processing equipment. The budget- 
ing basis will be different, too. For the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, Postmaster Bloomberg 
is asking for a budget of about $60 million. 
Previously postmasters in big cities had no 
budget; everything was decided by regional 
bosses. 

The new budget system has “made every- 
body more cognizant of the need to watch his 
expenditures,” says Mr. Bloomberg, who fre- 
quently jokes with his workers about the 
cost-watching. “It costs me 13 cents each 
time one of you guys rides this thing,” he 
tells a group of employes in an exasperatingly 
slow elevator. 

But the cost-slashing effort is a serious 
matter for the new Postal Service. The Kap- 
pel commission estimated that more efficient 
management could cut about 20% from 
postal operating costs, which will run about 
$10 billion this fiscal year. 

The campaign has already begun. “We've 
actually established goals in all our post of- 
fices to realize savings by contacting all the 
big mailers and working out mutually bene- 
ficial ways to get mail into the system,’ Mr. 
Ulsaker explains. 


EXCEEDING A GOAL 


The savings target for the Baltimore post 
office in the fiscal year ending June 30 is 
$168,000, and Mr. Bloomberg says he will do 
even better. Savings are realized by inducing 
big mailers to sort and bundle their mail in 
Ways that will save processing in the post of- 
fice, In return, the post office promises faster 
delivery and may send postal employes to the 
company to help get out the mail. 

“There’s a lot of money to be saved through 
good customer-relations representatives do- 
ing their jobs,” observes the 56-year-old Mr. 
Bloomberg, who started as a clerk in 1931. He 
says his emissaries now are trying to work 
with businesses to eliminate Saturday de- 
livery to firms open only five days a week. 

In addition, Mr. Bloomberg and his men 
have been successful in getting banks, util- 
ities and other big mailers to arrange local 
mail in such a way that it goes directly to 
the letter carrier who will deliver it, thus 
bypassing most processing steps. 

To help convert postmasters from bureau=- 
crats to businessmen, the Postal Service has 
more than doubled training outlays over the 
past two years. It's spending $41.9 million 
this fiscal year, up from $37.3 million last 
year and $18.4 million in the year ended 
June 30, 1969, with a large part of the boost 
going for postmaster training. 

Postmasters now are given a two-week 
course in general management principles 
“from the point of view of a businessman,” 
according to Harry D, Kolb, who runs the 
Postal Service management institute in 
Bethesda, Md. In addition, postmasters at- 
tend courses given by the American Manage- 
ment Association, and the Postal Service is 
also setting up courses for postmasters at 
such well-known business schools as Colum- 
bia and Stanford. 

The training program aims to build a level 
of skilled managers that wasn’t achievable 
in the past because of a rigid seniority sys- 
tem and the political appointment of post- 
masters. 

“When I came into this business (29 years 
ago) there was an unwritten law that unless 
you had 20 years in the postal service you 
didn’t even apply for a supervisor’s job,” 
recalls Boston Postmaster George K. Walker. 
“And by the time you'd been in 20 years, you 
didn’t care anymore." 

But even after years with the post office a 
qualified person wasn’t likely to become a 
postmaster. The Kappel commission esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the postmasters 
appointed in the last decade were brought in 
from outside for political reasons. 
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Last November when the post office made 
its first postmaster appointments on the 
basis of merit, Boston’s Mr, Walker won pro- 
motion into one of the 5,000 vacant post- 
masterships around the country. “By my 
promotion, six other promotions ensued 
down the line. Never in my career has the 
opportunity been greater” for postal em- 
ployes, Mr. Walker asserts. “Morale has in- 
creased tremendously.” 


COTTER ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
ELDERLY CITIZENS 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion has not devoted enough of its energy 
to insuring that life after 65 is happy, 
productive, and useful. We may not float 
the old folks out on an ice flow as was 
the practice in some cultures, but we ac- 
complish virtually the same thing by in- 
carcerating them in “homes,” hardly an 
adequate euphemism, which encourages 
rapid physical and mental deterioration 
and creates total dependency. 

This is not to say that there are no 
problems associated with aging. We all 
know there are problems, but this Con- 
gress must find new directions to solve 
or mitigate these problems. A construc- 
tive step in this direction is to establish 
a House committee to parallel the exist- 
ing Senate committee to study the 
different aspects of aging and what the 
governmental response should be. I have 
introduced a bill to accomplish this goal. 

The broad dimensions of the area are 
known. Our citizens are living longer. 
Their productive capacities do not end 
at 62 or 65, but their earning power at 
that age is critically reduced. Most citi- 
zens find themselves locked into fixed 
incomes which are pitifully inadequate 
to withstand varying economic forces. 

It has been established that one fourth 
of citizens over 65 live on poverty level 
incomes—one fourth. These are men and 
women who worked hard during their 
lives only to be cruelly rewarded with 
pauperism when they are older. Between 
1968 and 1969, over 200,000 older Ameri- 
cans found themselves in dire poverty. 

What can be done about this travesty? 
For a start, this Congress can enact legis- 
lation to assure that the payments of the 
social security program are more real- 
istic. For this reason, I am introducing a 
bill to raise social security benefits by 
15 percent. This will insure that the 
senior citizen who has born the ravages 
of infiation by living on a fixed income 
will be placed in a more tenable finan- 
cial position. 

My bill will also establish a $100 mini- 
mum payment and will include a cost-of- 
living feature. For too many years our 
senior citizens have had to wait for 
Executive and congressional action long 
after inflation has taken its toll. Both 
branches of Government seem intermi- 
nably slow to citizens on fixed incomes. 
By adopting a cost-of-living feature, our 
senior citizens will be able to plan on 
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specified increases in a predictable man- 
ner. 

There is yet another feature of the 
bill. It would raise from $1,680 to $2,500 
the amount of outside earnings that a 
person can make without incurring a 
deduction in his social security benefits. 
The $1,680 figure deters many older citi- 
zens from working if they desire. The 
higher figure is an added incentive. 

I am introducing another bill today. 
During my conversations with many citi- 
zens, I have been told over and over that 
the constantly escalating cost of part B 
medicare is a very difficult burden for 
those on fixed incomes. For example, 
when the part B supplementary health 
insurance began in 1966, the payment 
by the individual was $3 per month. The 
current cost is now $5.30, and in July 
the cost will be $5.60. This increase might 
look small to some people, but to citizens 
on fixed incomes these increases are 
especially burdensome. Therefore, today 
I am proposing that Congress freeze the 
part B premium at $5 and that shortfall 
be made up from general revenues. My 
bill would cause no diminution in bene- 
fits, but it would allow older citizens a 
better opportunity to plan for their costs. 

I want to take this opportunity to men- 
tion that I am working on a proposal 
that would upgrade the health delivery 
system for all our citizens. My plan 
would increase benefits for everyone, in- 
cluding our senior citizens. I will have 
more to say on this at a later date. 

There is still another area that af- 
fects our senior citizens—the high cost 
of prescription drugs. Although drugs 
are covered in hospital confinement 
under medicare, there is no coverage 
after release from the hospital. I seek 
to remedy this situation by proposing 
medicare coverage of approved drugs for 
outpatient use. 

It is reasonable to extend prescription 
coverage to outpatients since, in almost 
all cases, these prescriptions are part of 
the therapy. Such a change will bring 
relief to those older citizens who, while 
10 percent of our population, pay over 
25 percent of the cost of outpatient pre- 
scription drugs. The per capita drug ex- 
penditure for the elderly is three times 
more than prescription drug costs for 
those under 65. When we realize that the 
elderly are more than likely to be living 
on fixed incomes, drug purchases eat up 
a very significant part of their limited fi- 
nancial resources. 

There is another fact that must be 
considered. The availability of reason- 
ably priced prescription drugs might 
lessen the need for inpatient hospital 
care. 

This bill, then, would extend medi- 
care to outpatient drug costs, covering 
approximately 19 million persons. The 
costs for this program would be financed 
out of part A, the wage tax, so that citi- 
zens will pay for it during their wage- 
earning years and not when their in- 
comes are severely constricted. Each pre- 
scription would cost the recipient $1 and 
medicare would cover the additional 
cost. In order to save money on this pro- 
gram, there is ample provision in the 
bill to set maximum allowable costs, re- 
quire use of generic drugs as opposed to 
more costly name brands, and establish 
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a formula committee to select the drugs 
to be covered. 

These bills are a beginning. They are 
designed to fill in some of the gaps in 
our Federal programs. They allow our 
senior citizens to live in dignity. More, 
much more, remains to be done, but 
these bills deserve early enactment. 


RALPH B. WILSON WINS VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY SPEECH PRIZE 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly proud of Ralph B. Wilson, a 
high school student in Litchfield, Conn. 
His essay was awarded first prize in the 
Voice of Democracy Contest which is 
sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

I would like to acknowledge the splen- 
did contribution of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in the area of education. Each 
year, the ladies auxiliary sponsors the 
Voice of Democracy Contest. This year 
over 400,000 students competed for a first 
prize of $10,000 in scholarship funds. 
The theme of the speeches was “Free- 
dom—Our Heritage.” 

The continuing efforts of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to instill a sense of 
loyalty and pride among young people 
in our country have been most admir- 
able. I look forward to their continuing 
efforts in this regard. 

Ralph Wilson’s speech should serve 
as an example of the fine quality of citi- 
zenship among our youth. I would like 
to call his speech to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Iinelude the article as follows: 

Script or RALPH B, Witson II—1971 Voice 
or Democracy WINNER 


The American people have long been a 
race of pioneers, shaping a nation out of 
the wilderness of an unknown continent, and 
a laboratory out of an alien and unknown 
universe. Such pioneer spirit has led to some 
of the greatest technological achievements 
in history, but the American pioneer spirit 
has always meant something more than this. 
From our very conception as a nation, Amer- 
icans have been pioneers of freedom. 

In the nearly two hundred years of our 
nation’s existence, Americans have died for 
freedom. At Lexington and at the Bulge, at 
Bunker Hill and at Porkchop Hill, Americans 
have fought against attacks upon freedom 
from without. Now, as we enter a new decade, 
we Americans face a challenge every bit as 
crucial and demanding, the challenge of 
living freedom and of fending off attacks 
upon our freedom from within. 

It is a current fad to curse America, to 
burn our flag and our universities. Anyone 
who does not is considered to be “selling 
out” to that great, if somewhat unclearly 
defined monster, the “establishment.” The 
thing we must all realize is that it is those 
who would incite violence who are selling 
out. These people are selling out our free- 
dom, no matter what their ends. 

There is a basic lack of logic in the argu- 
ments of people who would have us destroy 
our society in order to improve it, and give 
up our freedom in order to secure it. When 
anyone, regardless of their motivation or 
political persuasion, would ask us to take 
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away the rights of others, he asks us to deny 
the existence of our own rights, for he 
ignores the basic responsibility of liberty as 
stated in the Declaration of Independence. 
Governments are instituted among men “to 
secure rights,” and if any system of govern- 
ment is to be a valid defender of man’s 
rights, it must defend every man’s rights. 
This means that, just as every free man’s 
first right is the security of his own freedom, 
his first responsibility is the security of 
every man’s freedom. 

If our freedom is to grow in strength and 
breadth, it must grow through education 
and understanding, and not through igno- 
rance, revolution and destruction. There has 
never been freedom in chaos, there was none 
under the revolutionary governments in 
Russia, China or Paris, and, regardless of 
their good intentions and their high rhetoric, 
there is nothing to suggest that our own 
revolutionaries could offer us any more se- 
curity for our freedom than these groups did. 

But if resolution is not the answer to 
freedom's challenge, then what is? Certainly 
we cannot simply continue along present 
lines, with peace on earth, a clean environ- 
ment and universal freedom seemingly fur- 
ther away than ever. I think the answer has 
to lie in some far too seldom used words— 
“cooperation” and “trust,” for these are the 
challenge of our Heritage of Freedom. As we 
have drawn ever further away from the time 
when Americans had to die for their freedom, 
we have been lulled into a worship of secu- 
rity, and away from these words, and it is 
instinctive for us to search for an easy way 
to protect that security. Certainly, it would 
be easy to say, whether to the government or 
to a revolutionary, protect my interests, keep 
me secure, at any cost; but it would be a 
hollow security indeed if it meant the sur- 
render of our freedom. In a time of so many 
challenges to our freedom, mutual trust is 
vital, and division would be disastrous. War 
and bigotry, ills which have been created 
through selfishness and mistrust, can only 
be destroyed through trust and understand- 
ing. We must begin to live our freedom. 
Every American must become a pioneer for 
freedom and take the hand of his brother 
and of God in building upon our Freedom's 
Heritage the freedoms of the future, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want, and freedom 
from ignorance. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR SUP- 
PORTS EFFORTS OF BLACK CON- 
GRESSMEN TO MEET WITH THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr, CLAY. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor discusses the unrecep- 
tiveness on the part of the President to 
meet with the 12 black elected officials in 
Congress. 

Some people feel that our action in 
boycotting the President’s state of the 
Union address was abrasive and disre- 
spectful. To those of us who feel this 
move was necessary, the editorial in the 
Monitor backs up our position by point- 
ing up the fact of the administration’s 
indifference to black feelings and the 
black search for broader participation 
in the good things of American society. 

The editorial further states: 

It would be possible for the present ad- 
ministration to convey a feeling of greater 
warmth and more concern where black as- 
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pirations are involved ... We feel that the 
administration would do well to make its 
concern for the blacks more visible, 


The Monitor also supports periodic 
meetings between the President and the 
black congressional delegation. 

I want to bring this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues. The editorial 
follows: 

PRESIDENT NIXON AND BLACKS 


In the heavy concentration of attention 
paid President Nixon's State of the Union 
address, it was generally overlooked that 12 
black members of Congress boycotted the 
event. They did so on the charge that the 
President had not been responsive to black 
needs, had refused to meet with black con- 
gressional delegations despite numerous re- 
quests, and that the address was unlikely to 
deal with the state of black affairs. 

We doubt if it is possible to make a coldly 
intellectual judgment as to the justification 
for this action. The administration clearly 
feels that these charges against the President 
are untrue. Spokesmen claim that there has 
been as much material progress by blacks 
under this administration as under any since 
President Lincoln’s day. 

On the other hand, numerous blacks— 
many of them moderate in outlook—have 
accused the administration of being indiffer- 
ent to black feelings and the black search for 
broader participation in the good things of 
American society. 

Here, we think, is the crux of the matter. 
Still without seeking to make a judgment on 
the Nixon administration’s success in ad- 
vancing the blacks, we do believe that it 
would be possible for the present adminis- 
tration to convey a feeling of greater warmth 
and more concern where black aspirations 
are involved. 

When a group—any group—is coming out 
of a long state of discrimination, neglect, 
enforced inferiority, it is bound to be par- 
ticularly sensitive to the attitudes of those 
about it, Unlike those who have no doubt as 
to their acceptance by the larger society, a 
group such as the blacks feels a wholly un- 
derstandable need for clear-cut recognition 
and appreciation. Under such circumstances, 
“benign neglect,” however benign and help- 
ful this may be, is not enough. It can too 
easily be interpreted as indifference or worse. 

Thus we feel that the administration 
would do well to make its concern for the 
blacks more visible. We see much merit in 
the President's meeting periodically with the 
black congressional delegation and with 
spokesmen for constructive black move- 
ments. This is no more than is done for 
many other segments of the American popu- 
lation, which probably need such meetings 
and recognition less acutely than do the 
blacks. 

All must be made to feel equally wanted 
and cherished within the great American 
family. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families, 

How long? 
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KREMLIN AGAIN SHOWING INTER- 
EST IN U.S. POLITICS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Du- 
mitru Danielopol of Copley News Service 
has made several thought-provoking ob- 
servations with reference to the Soviet 
Union’s concern over the outcome of our 
presidential elections, and I know my 
House colleagues will find his recent ar- 
ticle in the San Diego Union of particular 
interest: 

[From the San Diego Union, Feb. 1, 1971] 
KREMLIN AGAIN SHOWING INTEREST IN U.S. 

PoLitTics 


The visit to Moscow by Sen. Edmund 
Muskie, Democrat of Maine, revives an old 
question: 

Who is the Kremlin going to vote for in 
the American presidential elections in 1972? 

This is no joke. Soviet rulers themselves 
admit they have been trying for years to 
interfere with and influence U.S. elections, 

Former Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
boasted openly that his policies tipped the 
scales in favor of John F, Kennedy in 1960. 

In his book “With Kennedy,” Pierre Sal- 
inger, former White House press chief, says 
that Khrushchev refused the request of then 
Vice President Richard Nixon to release the 
crew members of the American RB-47 which 
had been shot down over the Soviet Union, 
so as not to help Mr. Nixon in his election 
campaign. 

Khrushchev said he waited until Kennedy 
was elected. 

“Now it is obvious we acted correctly,” 
Khrushchev said. 

One can only speculate, but was Khru- 
shchev in 1960 thinking of Cuba? Would his 
moves have been different had Richard Nixon 
gone to the White House in 1961? 

In the recently published memoirs cred- 
ited to Khrushchev, is the admission that 
after the disaster of Bay of Pigs Khrushchey 
was sure “the Americans would never recon- 
cile themselves to the existence of Castro’s 
Cuba.” 

He wasn't far wrong. When questioned by 
President Kennedy, in the wake of the Bay 
of Pigs flasco on what he would do, Richard 
Nixon replied he would find some legal basis 
to go into Cuba and oust Castro. 

Kennedy rejected such a move, hesitated 
and thus set the stage for the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis which brought the United 
States to the brink of a nuclear war. 

Khrushchev says the Cuban confronta- 
tion was a Russian victory. All he wanted 
was to entrench communism in Cuba, he 
says. 

“It was a great victory for us ... that we 
had been able to extract from Kennedy a 
promise that neither America nor any of her 
Allies invade Cuba,” he says. 

In the 1968 elections once again the Krem- 
lin made every effort to keep Mr. Nixon out 
of the White House. 

“Mr. (Premier Alexei) Kosygin is voting 
early and he is voting for Hubert Hum- 
phrey,” wrote London’s Economist in July, 
1968. His agreement to talk about nuclear 
arms limitations was interpreted by the Lon- 
don weekly as a gesture to help the Demo- 
crats. 

It is fair to expect that in the future 
months the Kremlin will again make every 
effort to help those presidential candidates 
who might suit its purpose. 

Let us hope that any Democrat hopefuls 
keep it in mind that American and Soviet 
interests do not coincide. What is good for 
the Kremlin is not necessarily good for the 
United States. 
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CHAIRMAN PATMAN INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION INCREASING SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LOAN 
CEILING 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation that would in- 
crease the amount of loans that can be 
outstanding under various programs of 
the Small Business Administration from 
$2.2 billion to $3.1 billion. 

While I feel that it is important that 
this legislation be passed quickly so that 
no small businessman will be denied a 
loan, at the same time I must express 
my deep disappointment over the budget- 
ary projections of the Small Business 
Administration. Last June then Small 
Business Administrator Hilary Sandoval 
wrote to me, explaining that the current 
loan limitation ceiling would be reached 
during the summer of 1971. However, 
only 2 months later, Mr. Sandoval ap- 
peared before the committee and an- 
nounced that the ceiling would be reached 
by December 1 of 1970. Thus, the SBA had 
miscalculated by more than 6 months. 
This gross miscalculation jeopardized 
many loans to small businessmen and re- 
sulted in a cut off of loans for several 
months. 

But to compound the situation, SBA 
during testimony on that ceiling increase 
stated that it would be adequate to meet 
the demands of the program through 
June 30 of 1972. But with the first ceiling 
increase less than 2 months old, SBA now 
says that it will reach the ceiling again 
by April 1, 1971, and points out: 

Thereafter, pending an increase as recom- 
mended, new loan approvals would be limited 
to increased availability within the statutory 
ceiling as represented by loan repayments, 
cancellations, and other credits, 


Mr. Speaker, this latest budget miscal- 
culation is totally inexcusable. In a peri- 
od when SBA has virtually closed its 
doors on direct loans to small business- 
men and has become virtually an agency 
to guarantee bank loans, there is no rea- 
son why it cannot produce better loan 
projections. 

Much has been said about the short- 
comings of SBA in the past few years 
and many ideas have been put forward 
as suggested solutions. There is a very 
simple solution to many of the problems. 
The administration must provide enough 
funds for the agency to make direct 
loans to small businessmen. During the 
last fiscal year, the agency made only 
42 direct regular business loans and 
through December of 1970, the agency 
had made only 12 direct regular business 
loans totaling $600,000. All other lend- 
ing programs were turned over to the 
banks, with SBA merely serving to guar- 
antee the banks a profit. 

Mr. Speaker, small business has suf- 
fered as much if not more than any other 
segment of our economy during the recent 
tight money period. It is time that the ad- 
ministration reversed this trend. The 
first step is to develop more meaningful 
loan projections and the second step is 
to provide enough money so that direct 
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loans can be made to every deserving 
small businessman. Only when these two 
things are accomplished can the Small 
Business Administration claim that it is 
serving the needs of small businessmen 
in America. 


GENERAL RYAN SPEAKS IN FORT 
WORTH ON STRATEGIC BALANCE 
OF POWER 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, last month 
Fort Worth was honored to be host to 
Gen. John D. Ryan, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

He was in our city to address a meet- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Fort Worth 
Chapter of the Air Force Association and 
the Fort Worth Air Power Council, in 
cooperation with the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Fort Worth Chamber 
of Commerce. 

We consider Jack Ryan more than just 
a distinguished visitor. During his assign- 
ments in Texas—and particularly at 
Carswell Air Force Base—we learned to 
know him as a friend and neighbor. 
Someday we hope we can persuade him 
to return to Texas for keeps. 

In the incisive speech he delivered in 
Fort Worth on January 26, 1971, Gen- 
eral Ryan assessed the strategic strength 
of the Soviet Union today as compared 
with our own. His words are cause for 


sober reflection on the state of our de- 
fense posture today and in the years to 
come. 

So that my colleagues can share the 
insights presented by General Ryan, I 
ee ADA ieee aan AURR: 1. He 

ECORD. 


REMARKS BY Gen. JOHN D, RYAN 


Most of us in the Air Force who learned to 
fly before and during World War II did so in 
Texas. I am no exception. I was assigned to 
Randolph Field in San Antonio in 1938. And, 
of course, I retain many happy memories and 
good friends from my previous assignments 
at Carswell. It is always with a personal sense 
of pleasure that I return to your state. I have 
looked forward to making this talk because 
I have found residents of Texas to be a recep- 
tive and knowledgeable audience for discus- 
sions of the security of our country in general 
and airpower in particular. 

Tonight I want to address the current stra- 
tegic force of the Soviet Union, especially as 
manifested in the aerospace threat, and 
America’s own aerospace power. 

You are all aware of this country’s pressing 
domestic problems in recent years. At the 
same time, there has been a rejection by 
many segments of our society of the very 
values and institutions that might enable us 
to solve these difficult issues. 

The Soviet Union also faces domestic de- 
mands from its people, especially the young. 
Not surprisingly, these demands range all the 
way from more consumer goods to more in- 
dividual and intellectual freedom, things 
that we have long taken for granted. How- 
ever, unlike the United States, the Soviet 
Union is far less sensitive to such demands. 
This parallel between the two countries— 
similar problems but different solutions—ex- 
ba into relations with the rest of the 
world, 
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Since we believe in the right of self-deter- 
mination of all people, the United States has 
been willing to become allied with and give 
support to those countries which desire that 
right for themselves. This has been our major 
goal in Vietnam. When our allies have de- 
cided to alter the relationship, our adherence 
to the right of self-determination has made 
us willing to do so. Thus, the United States 
removed its NATO forces from France when 
requested to do so by the French Govern- 
ment. More recently, we withdrew from 
Wheelus AB because of a similar request from 
Libya. A close relationship with the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, is usually one of 
subjugation rather than alliance. When a 
country in the Soviet orbit has attempted to 
alter that relationship, the typical Soviet ap- 
proach has been to send in the Russian Army 
to forcefully tighten the bonds, The most re- 
cent example of this took place in Czecho- 
slovakia. In the past, America’s strategic pow- 
er has contributed heavily to deterring the 
Soviets from dealing with much of the Free 
World in the same way. 

A little more than eight years ago, in a 
confrontation with us during the Cuban 
missile crisis, the Soviet Union had to agree 
to a reasonable solution. The President was 
able to communicate to the Soviets our 
firm intentions and political will to employ 
our superior forces if need be. It is con- 
ceivable that during the 1970's the United 
States could be confronted with similar sit- 
uations in areas which our national leaders 
consider critical to our national interests, 
Today the United States may not have the 
same strategic superiority, but should such 
confrontations occur, success or failure will 
be determined by America’s total strategic 
posture as manifested in our strategic nu- 
clear power and the complementary power 
of our tactical forces. 

In 1962, the United States had 400 ballistic 
missiles that could have struck the Soviet 
Union—they had 38 Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missiles. However, since 1962, the Rus- 
sians have systematically eliminated many 
of their disadvantages. They now have 
reached approximate strategic parity with 
the United States. Where five years ago the 
Soviets had about one-fourth the number 
of ICBM launchers we had, today they have 
some 40 per cent more than we have, Equally 
significant are the nearly three hundred SS- 
9 missiles they currently possess or have un- 
der construction. The SS-9 can carry up to 
a twenty-five megaton yield warhead. This 
is about 1,000 times more destructive than 
either of the bombs dropped on Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. 

We have recently learned that Soviet de- 
ployment of SS-9’s has slowed. While some 
strategists feel this may indicate a leveling- 
off of Soviet ICBM construction, we have 
witnessed such slowdowns previously—only 
to be followed by increased activity. It is 
noteworthly that the past year has seen a 
step-up in their tests of multiple re-entry 
vehicles for the SS-9 and SS-11, and it is 
possible that the present slowdown means 
a retrofit program for the deployed missiles. 

In the area of manned aircraft develop- 
ments, the Soviet Union, on the average, has 
been introducing a new fighter every eight- 
een months, They now have in production 
a Mach 3 fighter-intercepter that is signif- 
icantly faster than any we now have in 
operational use. They are modernizing their 
strategic bomber force by developing a new 
variable geometry wing bomber. In addi- 
tion, the Soviets have built a modern and 
substantial air defense system; one that in- 
cludes several generations of battle-tested 
surface-to-air (SAM) missiles. It is pos- 
sible that some of their more than 10,000 
SAMs can be converted to Anti-Ballistic 
(ABM) missiles. Obviously we are now faced 
with a growing and highly effective Soviet 
air and missile force. 
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Finally, many of their efforts in space are 
directly related to this discussion of sero- 
space power. They have developed the so- 
called FOBS (Fractional Orbital Bombard- 
ment System) to deliver nuclear weapons 
from low-earth orbit or from a depressed tra- 
jectory ICBM mode. I should mention that 
we have examined similar systems, but do 
not believe the additional capability war- 
rants the cost of development at this time. 
Additionally, the Soviets have tested and de- 
ployed satellites for communications, navi- 
gation, surveillance and weather observation. 
These directly support their capability to use 
military power effectively. 

Keep in mind that while the Soviet Union 
has been developing its aerospace power, they 
have also maintained a large modern army 
and developed a powerful navy. In short, the 
Soviets have insured that, once fully com- 
mitted, they would never again be at the dis- 
advantage they faced during the Cuban con- 
frontation. The Soviets seem intent on 
expanding their influence and reducing ours. 
Against a background of advantages in con- 
trast to their past strategic inferiority, the 
Soviets may feel much greater freedom to 
press any local military advantages when do- 
ing so contributes to their long range aims. 

The size of the threat we face may well be 
mitigated somewhat as a result of the SALT 
talks. We'll have to await the outcome of 
these talks before we can speculate one way 
or the other. But, regardless of the results, 
we must be ready to meet all challenges to 
our national security. 

For our own country’s armed forces, the 
mission is clear. We must continue to sup- 
port national objectives in the face of aus- 
tere defense budgets and shrinking man- 
power. 

While inflationary forces continue and mil- 
itary costs rise, future defense budgets, even 
if maintained at or near present dollar levels, 
will actually provide less buying power. Con- 
sequently, we are reducing our military man- 
power here at home and abroad. In the face 
of these reductions and withdrawals as well 
as the phasing out of some weapons systems, 
one might ask, “Can the U.S. continue to 
adequately deter war, keep our treaty com- 
mitments, and support the Nixon Doctrine 
and national military strategy?” In my judg- 
ment, the United States, today, possesses a 
credible deterrence to war; however, we must 
recognize the hard fact that as Soviet strate- 
gic power increases relative to ours, the de- 
terrence process operates with a decreasing 
margin of assurance and increased risks of 
conflict. Our present programs may be ade- 
quate; however, in light of the momentum 
evident in the programs of the Soviet Union 
and the implications for the strategic bal- 
ance in the future these same programs may 
not be adequate. 

Less money and fewer weapons increase 
the difficulty of providing the National Com- 
mand Authority with a range of options ap- 
propriate to crisis situations we may en- 
counter. Smaller forces will require a greater 
degree of flexibility, yet smaller forces un- 
avoidably increase the difficulty of providing 
this flexibility and hence, accentuate the 
threat of conflict and rapid escalation 
should deterrence fail. 

Practically, there are limits as to how thin 
you can spread your forces. 

Another important consideration is the 
risk of quantitative compensation. By that, 
I mean technical deficiencies in military 
forces can sometimes be overcome through 
sheer weight of numbers. A nation can be 
effective in the sense of winning a war or 
otherwise achieving its objectives; while 
being inefficient in the sense of taking dis- 
proportionately high losses in men and weap- 
ons. We can use our qualitative lead in cer- 
tain areas to good advantage, yet sheer 
weight of numbers may threaten even tech- 
nically advanced forces. 
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What then must be done to insure that 
our Air Force is sufficient and competent to 
accomplish our mission? 

First, we must avoid obsolescence, 

Second, we must insure quantitative ade- 


uacy. 

Third, we must have top quality people 
with the know-how and leadership to best 
employ our forces, 

To avoid obsolescence, we must provide 
variety in force composition. We must keep 
abreast of the technological evolution of po- 
tential aggressors. We must invest suficient 
funds in our research and development pro- 
grams. It might, at this point, be well to 
mention that the military research and de- 
velopment effort of the Soviet Union is esti- 
mated to be 20 per cent greater than ours 
and growing at a rate of 10 to 13 per cent 
annually. 

As increasing costs and shrinking budgets 
move us toward lower force levels and 
smaller inventories, maintaining qualitative 
superiority in both our people and our weap- 
ons becomes a dominant consideration. 

This requires a vigorous exploitation of 
our technology as the most effective means 
for maintaining an advantage over the en- 
emy. Force modernization is essential to 
avoid obsolescence. This means continued 
introduction of new systems such as the 
FB-111, the MINUTEMAN III intercontinen- 
tal missile, the B-1 strategic bomber, the 
F-15 air superiority fighter and the A-X 
close air support aircraft. These systems are 
expensive to develop, and require substan- 
tial investments in our present research 
and development programs, but their greater 
unit effectiveness will enable us to perform 
military tasks with a smaller number of 
highly trained, top quality people. 

To insure quantitative adequacy, the Air 
Force will face increasingly difficult deci- 
sions. Force employment plans must be fully 
analyzed in relation to the threat and avail- 
able money in order to decide whether— 

To upgrade present weapons, or 

To procure limited numbers of sophisti- 
cated but expensive weapons, or 

To procure simpler, less costly weapons 
in greater quantity. 

We must carefully weigh quantitative and 
qualitative factors and our decisions must 
be presented to our country’s leaders with 
a clarity and conviction which will insure 
their full appreciation of the issues. 

To have top quality people with the know- 
how and leadership needed to best employ 
our airpower, we are going to have to pro- 
vide the incentives which will attract and 
retain them in our Air Force. I would like 
to mention some of the immediate issues 
confronting us in the “people” area. 

We believe a significant increase in start- 
ing pay for both officers and airmen will be 
necessary to compete with industry in the 
job market. Starting pay is one of the few 
tangible bits of information a young person 
has in comparing jobs. 

We would like to extend privileges for 
travel of dependents and household goods to 
the lowest ranking enlisted man. At present 
this is prohibited. 

We would like to equalize compensation 
for married and unmarried airmen. At pres- 
ent, married airmen, through increased liv- 
ing allowances, are paid more for doing the 
same job than single airmen. 

We want to improve on-base bachelor 
housing and allow bachelors to live off base, 
if they wish. The communal life of base bar- 
racks is an irritant that doesn’t exist in any 
comparable civilian job. 

We also want to expand the availability of 
family housing on base. 

All of these things, and possibly more, will 
be required to continue to attract and re- 
tain the high quality personnel we have in 
the Air Force today. 

One factor that could bear heavily on this 
situation is the attainment of an all-yolun- 
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teer force, as recommended by the Gates 
Commission and endorsed by the President 
in his message to Congress last April, The 
Air Force, as you know, is already an all 
volunteer force and we support the Presi- 
dent’s all-volunteer force objective. However, 
we estimate that over half of our current 
volunteers are draft motivated—that is, they 
volunteered for the Air Force rather than be 
drafted. Putting a no-draft system into ef- 
fect then would emphasize the need for 
improved incentives I just mentioned. 

In my judgment, we should proceed step- 
by-step toward the all-volunteer force or 
zero-draft objective. This can be done by 
retaining the existing selective service sys- 
tem with gradually reducing draft calls. In 
this manner, we can phase into a zero-draft 
or all-volunteer force situation with a mini- 
mum of turbulence in personnel procure- 
ment and retention. An abrupt termination 
of the selective service system before the 
goal of an all-volunteer force has been at- 
tained could result, I believe, in a reduction 
in armed forces strength below that required 
for an adequate defense posture. 

Before I close, I feel obligated to mention 
one of the gravest problems concerning our 
military people and the Nation. That is the 
plight of our Prisoners of War and 
in Action personnel. The completely inhu- 
mane actions by the North Vietnamese to 
refuse to honor the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention, which it signed in 1957, has 
caused untold anguish to our men and their 
families. Some of our men have been miss- 
ing or held in North Vietnamese prison 
camps for more than six years. 

Our government is doing everything pos- 
sible to obtain the release of these men and 
to have North Vietnam abide by the Geneva 
Convention. These men have earned and 
deserve our untiring efforts to seek their 
release—to let them know that we have not 
forgotten them. I wish all of them could 
Know that a joint Air Force-Army team of 
highly trained military professionals under- 
took one of the most daring raids in mili- 
tary history to free them and return them 
home. I pray that somehow they do find out 
about this and other measures that are being 
pursued in their behalf. The efforts of your 
Fort Worth Chapter and Air Power Council 
to rally support and concern for these men 
have been most inspiring. It is of the ut- 
most importance for us to assure them that 
they are far from being “The Forgotten 
Americans”. 

I have presented you an appraisal of one 
of the major threats confronting our na- 
tion during this decade and some of the 
problems all the military services will face 
in continuing to protect our national inter- 
ests. 

It is always a pleasure to speak to an 
audience with a realistic concern for the 
defense of our country. I want to thank you 
for your interest and for offering me the 
opportunity to speak to you. 


GOOD FOUR-LETTER WORDS 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, a constituent 
of mine and his classmates in the third 
grade at Cleveland Hill Primary School 
in Cheektowaga, N.Y., have written a 
poem entitled “Good Four-Letter Words.” 
Marshall Berger has provided for us an 
inspiring message, which I know you will 
agree is very heartening, especially in 
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times when many of our young people 
appear to have forgotten some of the 
virtues about which Marshall has writ- 
ten. I would like to share this poem with 
my colleagues: 
Goop FOUR-LETTER WORDS 
(By Marshall Berger and class) 

A four-letter word 

I like to use 

Is love. 

Love is for my God, 

Love is my family. 

Love is for my country. 

A four-letter word 

I like to think 

Is obey. 

Obey the Golden Rule 

Obey our Parents 

Obey the laws of our land. 

A four-letter word 

I like to live 

Is know. 

Know how to help 

Know how to pray 

Know how to give. 

Able, baby, clam, deed, 

Ease, free, good, rest. 


These are words we like the best. 


WEAK ENFORCEMENT OF GUN LAWS 
CAUSES RISE OF HOMICIDES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an arti- 
cle appearing in the Detroit (Mich.) 
News of Tuesday, January 19, 1971, in- 
dicating that a rise in killings and lax 
prosecution under existing gun laws are 
closely related. The comment was made 
by the head of the Detroit Police Officers 
Association, Mr. Carl Parsell, who pointed 
out in the article that Detroit is averag- 
ing one homicide every 12 hours this year 
as compared with one every 16 hours 
last year, but that although the Detroit 
Tactical Mobile Unit confiscated more 
than 500 guns last year, not a single per- 
son involved with those guns has been 
found guilty of carrying a concealed 
weapon. Indeed, Mr. Parsell pointed out 
that persons illegally carrying knives are 
getting stiffer sentences in traffic court 
as ordinance violators than gun carriers 
are getting in recorders court under pros- 
ecutions for violating firearms laws. 

One must wonder how additional laws 
to control firearms will work when a fel- 
ony, the crime of carrying concealed 
weapons, is receiving such light and easy 
handling at the bar of justice. 

The article, which follows, merits care- 
ful consideration: 

Rise IN KILLINGS, Lax PROSECUTION ON GUNS 
LINKED 
(By Robert M. Pavich) 

Laxity in the prosecution and sentencing 
of persons caught carrying guns illegally was 
blamed by the head of the police union to- 
day for Detroit’s soaring homicide rate. 

The criticism, leveled at Recorder’s Court 
and the Wayne County prosecutor's office, 
was voiced by Carl Parsell, president of the 
Detroit Police Officers Association (DPOA). 
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“The police are doing their jobs, but the 
court and the prosecutor’s office are failing 
to do theirs,” he said. 

Informed of the laxity charge, Recorder's 
Executive Judge Robert E. DeMascio accused 
Parsell of making reckless statements and of 
“trying to usurp the court’s functions.” 

Parsell, pointing to Detroit’s record 550 
homicides in 1970, said the system of justice 
is failing and “no one is doing anything to 
keep Detroit from gaining title as the murder 
capital of the world.” 

Detroit is averaging one homicide every 12 
hours so far this year, Parsell said, compared 
with one every 16 hours last year. 

Detroit’s Tactical Mobile Unit (TMU) con- 
fiscated more than 500 guns last year, but to 
date not one of the persons arrested has been 
found guilty of carrying a concealed weapon, 
Parsell asserted. 

Persons illegally carrying knives are get- 
ting stiffer sentences in Traffic Court as ordi- 
nance violators than gun carriers are, he 
said. 

“The prosecutor’s office says it is not at 
fault and Recorders Court pleads that it is 
too overcrowded and that it feels sorry for 
the gun carriers,” Parsel] said. 

Carrying a concealed weapon is a felony, 
punishable by a maximum of five years in 
prison. 

To get convictions, Parsell said, “I propose 
that we circumvent Recorder’s Court and the 
prosecutor's office and use the ordinance that 
enables us to take people caught carrying 
illegal guns into Traffic Court. We will get 
quick action there. 

“When we couldn’t get convictions in Re- 
corder’s Court for knife carriers, we had an 
ordinance passed enabling us to take the 
offenders into Traffic Court.” 

To back his argument, Parsell said: “If a 
policeman stopped two suspects, one illegally 
carrying a pistol and the other illegally 
carrying a knife, the man with the knife 
would be brought into Traffic Court and get 
30 days in jail. 

“But the man with the illegal gun would 
go through the Traffic Court and then, may- 
be, on to Recorder’s Court. There, maybe, he 
would be fined $50—a year later.” 

Under an ordinance violation, a policeman 
can bring a violator into court by writing a 
ticket, rather than having to obtain a war- 
rant through the prosecutor's office. 

Parsell said with sarcasm: “Next month, 
we will ask for a city ordinance covering 
felonious assault and maybe even for mur- 
der so we can take all cases into Traffic 
Court.” 

According to Parsell, of the first 175 cases 
last year in which TMU officers got warrants 
for carrying concealed weapons (guns), no 
convictions were returned for that specific 
offense, Twenty-six were acquitted. 

Ten of the suspects were convicted of the 
lesser charge of attempting to carry a con- 
cealed weapon, he said. Of these, 10, Parsell 
said, five drew jail sentences ranging from 
six months to 214 years, The other five were 
placed on probation. 

The remaining 189 were fined on charges 
reduced even further, such as failure to pre- 
sent a pistol for safety inspection or trans- 
porting firearms without a license. Parsell 
said. The average fine was $80. 

On the other hand, he said, the average 
fine in 1970 in Traffic Court for 43 persons 
convicted of violating the knife ordinance 
was $94. 

Declaring Parsell was guilty of making 
“reckless statements” about Recorder’s 
Court, Judge DeMascio said: 

“Parsell is trying to usurp the court’s func- 
tion. We are required by law to judge each 
case on its merits. That’s what this court 
does.” 

DeMascio said he would not send a man 
to jail for carrying a gun illegally if the 
man didn’t have a criminal record and if it 
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were shown that the man was afraid for his 
own or his family’s well-being. 

“The prosecutor’s office screens these cases 
carefully, as it should,” he said. 

In the course of the screening, a spokes- 
man for the prosecutor's office said, it has 
adopted guidelines so that persons without 
criminal records will not be prosecuted for 
carrying concealed weapons under the felony 
statute. 

Instead, these persons are prosecuted for 


failure to present a firearm for safety inspec- 
tion, a misdemeanor with a maximum pen- 
alty of 90 days in jail and a fine of $100, the 
prosecutor's spokesman said. 


THE BRUTALITY OF AMERICAN 
INTERVENTION IN LAOS 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing we have heard the President of the 
United States threaten North Vietnam 
and Laos that there would be absolutely 
no diminution, and in fact a possible in- 
crease, of American bombings in Laos. 
The President indicated that the Amer- 
ican air war against the neutral coun- 
try of Laos would continue to escalate 
and that every element of America’s fan- 
tastic power in the air would be utilized, 
with the one exception of nuclear mis- 
siles. 

Mr. Speaker, I reflect not only the 
horror of my constituents in the Third 
Congressional District of Massachusetts 
but of the people in the United States 
when I lament and deplore President 
Nixon’s threat and indeed his promise of 
further brutal and genocidal war against 
the Laotian and North Vietnamese peo- 
ple. 

All of us are distressed to learn that 
the American soldiers who died last week 
in Vietnam doubled from the previous 
week and that another 51 American 
soldiers have died in this awful conflict. 

It was 6 years ago this very month 
that President Johnson escalated this war 
and made it an American war. Under 
any construction of the SEATO Treaty 
all that the United States ever commit- 
ted itself to do was to help the South 
Vietnamese people to help themselves. 
Long ago it was clear that the people 
of South Vietnam were unwilling or un- 
able to carry on this war to a successful 
conclusion. We have long since finished 
anything that we had committed our- 
selves by treaty or contract to do in 
Southeast Asia. 

It is sad to recall today that General 
Westmoreland, speaking in this very 
House in December 1967, told the Con- 
gress and the Nation that the war in 
Vietnam was going remarkably well and 
that within the not too distant future 
the United States would be able to dis- 
engage itself from Southeast Asia. Presi- 
dent Johnson echoed the words of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland in January 1968—just 
a few days before the apparently unfore- 
seen Tet offensive which shattered Amer- 
ican strategy and South Vietnamese 
forces in almost every part of South 
Vietnam. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
printed here H.R. 4101, an act which 
may be cited as the “Vietnam Disengage- 
ment Act of 1971” and introduced by 
several Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


HR, 4101 
A bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Vietnam Disen- 
gagement Act of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. Congress finds and declares that 
under the Constitution of the United States 
the President and the Congress share respon- 
sibility for establishing, defining the author- 
ity for, and concluding foreign military com- 
mitments; that the repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution raises new uncertainties 
about the source of authority for American 
involvement in Vietnam; that both the 
domestic and foreign policy interests of the 
United States require an expeditious end to 
the war in Vietnam; that the conflict can 
best be resolved through a political settle- 
ment among the parties concerned; that, in 
light of all considerations, the solution 
which offers the greatest safety, the high- 
est measure of honor, the best likelihood 
for the return of United States prisoners and 
the most meaningful opportunity for a poll- 
tical settlement would be the establishment 
of a date certain for the orderly withdrawal 
of all United States armed forces from Viet- 
nam. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 620. (a) In accordance with public 
statements of policy by the President, no 
funds authorized to be appropriated under 
this or any other Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended to maintain a troop level of more 
than two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
armed forces of the United States in Viet- 
nam after May 1, 1971. 

“(b) After May 1, 1971, funds authorized 
or appropriated under this or any other Act 
may be expended in connection with ac- 
tivities of American armed forces in and over 
Vietnam only to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

“(1) To bring about the orderly termina- 
tion of military operations there and the 
safe and systematic withdrawal of remain- 
ing American armed forces by December 31, 
1971; 

“(2) To insure the release of prisoners of 
war; 

“(3) To arrange asylum or other means to 
assure the safety of South Vietnamese who 
might be physically endangered by with- 
drawal of American forces; and 

“(4) To provide assistance to the Republic 
of Vietnam consistent with the foregoing 
objectives.” 


TRIBUTE TO J. C. PENNEY 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn, during the recent re- 
cess, of the death of James Cash Penney. 

Although J. C. Penney will chiefiy be 
remembered for the chain of department 
stores which bears his name, I will espe- 
cially treasure my meeting with him on 
the occasion of the Golden Spike Cen- 
tennial ceremonies in Utah in 1969. 
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Mr. Speaker, J. C. Penney started his 
illustrious business career in Longmont, 
Colo. late in the 19th century when he 
purchased a butcher shop with $300 he 
had managed to save while working for 
a dry goods merchant in Missouri. De- 
spite the butcher shop’s failure, Penney 
and Longmont both were to know pros- 
perity. Longmont is now a bustling com- 
munity of more than 23,000 persons in 
Northeast Boulder County. 

Penney, meanwhile, opened his first 
dry goods store in 1902 in Wyoming. By 
1912 he had built a chain of 34 stores 
serving Colorado and seven other West- 
ern States. Since that time his more than 
1,700 stores have become familiar to all 
Americans and his entrepreneurial tal- 
ents have set a standard to which all 
persons can aspire. 

Mrs. Brotzman joins me in expressing 
sympathy to Mr. Penney’s widow and 
children. 


POW’S RELEASE 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of distress that I note 
in today’s Washington Post that the 
President is quoted as saying: 

As long as the North Vietnamese have any 
Americans as prisoners of war there will be 
Americans in South Vietnam and enough 
Americans to give them an incentive to re- 
lease the prisoners. 


I stand second to no man in my con- 
cern for American prisoners of war. How- 
ever, I feel this statement is a reflection 
of the old Vietnam policy of Mr. Nixon’s 
predecessors of simply applying more 
and more force. Does the statement that 
there will be enough Americans to force 
the North Vietnamese to release the pris- 
oners mean a reescalation of the war? 
Will the prisoners now be used as an 
excuse to bring troop levels back to the 
half-million mark or even more? 

There are other ways to bring about 
the release of the American prisoners of 
war. Ways even compatible with Mr. 
Nixon’s own Vietnamization program. I 
would remind Mr. Nixon of the letter 
signed by myself and 22 colleagues on 
January 4 of this year. 

To that end I would call to your atten- 
tion the following article from the Jan- 
uary 6, 1971, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

T include the article as follows: 
Hovuse-Grovp ProposaAr—Tie Viet WITH- 
DRAWAL TO U.S. POW RELEASE 
(By William O. Selover) 

WASHINGTON.—The Nixon administration 
is under new pressure to do some hard bar- 
gaining with Hanoi to get the release of 
American prisoners held in Southeast Asia. 

A bipartisan group of House members is 
asking the President to launch a planned 
withdrawal of troops tied directly to the re- 
lease of Americans. The plan of “proportion- 
ate repatriation” calls upon the administra- 
tion to withdraw a certain percentage of its 
troops every time Hanoi releases the same 
proportion of its prisoners. 
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So far the administration has resisted this 
kind of pressure—concerned that such an 
agreement would automatically set a final 
withdrawal date. This is plainly counter to 
overall Nixon policy. 

Yet if Hanoi looked agreeably on such a 
plan, the administration would find it very 
dificult to ignore the opportunity to get the 
prisoners released. 


REASON FOR PROPOSAL 


Speaking for the 23 congressmen who 
signed the letter to the President, Rep. 
Robert L. Leggett of California explained 
that “the other side has repeatedly indi- 
cated it would bargain repatriation for with- 
drawal but not for anything else.” 

He urged the President to meet the Com- 
munists on their terms. 

Until now, the administration has at- 
tempted, without success, to bargain on the 
basis of release of prisoners on both sides. 

But Hanoi does not even acknowledge that 
there are North Vietnamese in the south to 
be taken prisoner. They have shown no in- 
terest whatsoever in the 6,000 or 7,000 North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong prisoners held by 
the Saigon government. 

Every attempt by the U.S. negotiators at 
the Paris peace talks to raise this kind of 
bargaining issue has met with stony silence 
or propaganda. In fact, even if Hanoi ac- 
knowledged the presence of North Vietnam- 
ese prisoners in the south, it is doubtful they 
would express much interest since, to Hanoi, 
the prisoners are disgraced. 


NO INQUIRIES MADE 


The Communists have never made inquiries 
about their names or numbers, even though, 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention, 
the International Red Cross has made this 
information available. 

State Department officials have resisted 
bargaining for American prisoners on the 
basis of troop withdrawal because it 
amounts to “international blackmail.” The 
holding of hostages in demand of a military 
and political solution of a conflict is un- 
precedented, according to officials. Never in 
history has this kind of deal been attempted. 

But now, some members of Congress, des- 
perately searching for a way out, seem to 
believe this idea is worth exploring. 

“When we offer to exchange their POWs 
for our POWs, we're just wasting time,” 
Representative Leggett insists. 

Few here would doubt this statement. The 
question, however, according to officials, Is 
not so simple. 


ADDED DEMANDS POSSIBLE 


Once political and military conditions are 
set for the release of prisoners, officials here 
are concerned that Hanoi might just as easily 
add more. There would be no end of demands, 
State Department officials believe, if such a 
plan were adopted. 

Still, the subtleties of such thinking, and 
the nature of such official concern, is lost 
on many of those most directly affected by 
the situation of knowing a loved one is held 
prisoner half-way around the world—or not 
knowing if he is. 

Interviews with a cross section of fami- 
lies of POWs conducted by this newspaper 
showed a wide concern that the President’s 
Vietnamization program would result in the 
withdrawal of American troops, without hay- 
ing extracted anything in return. 

One wife of a prisoner shot down over 
North Vietnam in 1966, Mrs. James Mulligan 
of Virginia Beach, Va., appeared with the 
congressman to endorse the plan. “At the 
present time,” said Mrs. Mulligan, “there 
is no place for war prisoners in our Vietnam- 
ization program.” Six other wives appeared 
with the congressman to endorse the plan. 


IDENTICAL PLAN CITED 


In recent weeks, this newspaper has been 
approached privately by concerned officials 
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in the Pentagon with similar possibilities. 
A plan nearly identical to the congressmen’s 
was proposed to this newspaper by two De- 
fense Department officials who feared that 
the Nixon Vietnamization plan was giving 
the Communists “something for nothing.” 

At the moment, American troops are be- 
ing withdrawn at the rate of about 10,000 a 
month. There is no current expression of 
willingness by Hanoi to release any of the 
339 prisoners they publicly acknowledge to 
hold, 

The congressmen believe that the rate 
could be accelerated to about 50,000 a month, 
with prisoners being released proportionately. 

The proposal could be a way to break the 
deadlock at the Paris talks. 

But it would require some profound re- 
thinking by administration officials. But, as 
of now, the pressure is on. 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit here 
for reprinting in the Recorp the Voice 
of Democracy speech by Miss Karen Mc- 
Gee, Bay County High School, Panama 
City, Fla. The Voice of Democracy Con- 
test is sponsored by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. Miss McGee's speech won first 
place in Bay County; first place in Dis- 
trict One; and second place in the State 
of Florida. I am confident my colleagues 
will derive pleasure from reading this 
speech on “Freedom—Our Heritage”: 


THE Wnes or AN EAGLE 


High over the cliffs an almost invisible 
dot, the eagle soars towards the sun. In an 
effortless, perfectly curving dip, it returns, 
and then disappears out of sight. We are 
born into the world as eagles, able to take 
our lives and soar towards the sun. But un- 
like the eagle, nature does not provide the 
pathway to the sun for us. Our forefathers 
built our pathway stone by stone and gave 
to us, whole and unblemished, freedom, our 
most precious heritage—freedom, to use and 
to preserve for future Americans, 

The road of freedom which our forefathers 
built for us is not like any other road. It 
needs constant repair to keep its stones from 
crumbling from beneath us; yet it is durable 
and sturdy. The maintenance of our road 
does not depend upon a few workers of a 
maintenance crew. The responsibility for 
upholding our freedom falls upon each in- 
dividual. A sense of this responsibility must 
begin in youth, and be shouldered during 
early adulthood, after the youth has gained 
strength of conviction. 

We must be convinced that we must up- 
hold the right of ourselves and that of others 
to be individuals. Consider again the eagle. 
Each eagle plots his own flight, and can fly 
wherever he wants so long as he does not 
usurp another’s flying space. It is upon this 
concept of the value of the individual's rights 
that our freedom is based. We must educate 
ourselves to the point where we understand 
the value of the individual, and when this 
concept is fully integrated within ourselves, 
allow nothing to clip the wings of an eagle. 

Freedom and involvement are almost syn- 
onymous. Involvement educates people in 
the lessons life has to offer, and hence de- 
velops more fully the concept of and belief 
in freedom. One must support the education 
of others, take interest in and improve the 
educational system, and improve the nat- 
ural and social environment so that the 
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lessons life has to offer are more beneficial 
keep informed so that he will be educated in 
than adverse, more enriching than harmful. 
By involving oneself, one will automatically 
these lessons and so become an effective and 
strong member of his society. Thus, during 
the process of involving and educating him- 
self, each person must also constantly take 
stock of his values and revise them to fit the 
present society. To do this would facilitate 
the best utilization of situations to make 
freedom more an actuality than an idea. 

Thus far, it is n for a person to 
actively respect individuality, to involve and 
educate himself, and to revise his values in 
respect to the changing times. But there is 
one more quality we Americans must de- 
velop to further our heritage of freedom. 
After finally developing a deep-rooted belief 
in freedom, a person must then develop a 
will of iron so that he may become one more 
worker in the back-breaking task of keeping 
the pathway of freedom in repair. He must 
watch with an eagle's eye the activities out- 
side his home—in his community, in his 
state, in his country, and in his world. He 
must not only think anti-corruption and 
anti-persecution, he must not corrupt and 
not te. Thus, a man must strive to 
be the epitome of freedom himself, as well 
as expect this in others. 

Individuality, involvement, self-criticism 
and self-improvement, high ideals, open- 
mindedness, a strong character, freedom. 
Once a man has these, he deserves the golden 
freedom he has inherited and will allow 
none to take it from him. He will also, by 
making of himself an example, instill these 
same characteristics in his descendants. 

This man can stand alone, watching as 
the eagle soars towards the sun. Then he 
smiles, squares his shoulders, and walks in 
freedom. 


LITHUANIANS CONTINUE FIGHT 


FOR FREEDOM 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, February 21, the Lithuan- 
ian American Council of Lake County, 
Ind., will observe the 53d anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence in the city of Gary. 

After centuries of subjection on the 
part of powerful neighbor nations, the 
Lithuanians demonstrated to the world 
during their periods of independence 
their outstanding capability to inau- 
gurate self-government with freedom 
and independence for all Lithuanians. 
The Lithuanian Republic was estab- 
lished February 16, 1918. Lithuania as a 
nation has existed for over 8 centuries. 

In the 14th century Lithuania enjoyed 
one of its greatest periods of power and 
independence after its great victory at 
Tannenberg. In the 16th century, Lith- 
uania was compelled to fight a defensive 
war to maintain its defenses and free- 
dom. Again in the 18th century, Lith- 
uania was exposed to outside attack and 
brought under Russian domination. Dur- 
ing the 120 years of Russian domination, 
the liberty-loving people of Lithuania re- 
volted against the tyrants on five differ- 
ent occasions. Regardless of the brutali- 
ties and treatments inflicted on the Lith- 
uanian people during these revolts of the 
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18th century, Lithuania continued its 
drive for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

During World War I, the German 
armies overran the Lithuanians and re- 
mained there until the end of 1918. The 
Nazis failed to make Lithuania a Ger- 
man province. Lithuania’s official proc- 
lamation of independence was issued on 
February 16, 1918, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Lithuanian Coun- 
cil and established Vilna as its capital. 
After the evacuation of the Germans, 
Soviet troops arrived at the borders of 
Lithuania, The Red army occupied Vilna 
in 1919. Again the Lithuanian patriots 
organized and instituted the Lithuanian 
army in a battle against the Reds and 
regained its freedom late in 1919. By a 
peace treaty, the Soviet Government rec- 
ognized the sovereign rights of Lithuania 
over its people and territory. 

Lithuania was admitted to the League 
of Nations on September 22, 1921, and 
became a full-fledged nation of interna- 
tional status. Lithuanian people in- 
stituted land reform, reestablished in- 
dustry, set up transportation facilities, 
enacted social legislation, and expanded 
its educational institutions. No country 
made greater progress as a free and in- 
dependent nation in so short a time as 
Lithuania did up to World War II. 

I will not repeat the sordid history of 
the Soviet duplicity, infiltration, and ag- 
gression which again brought slavery and 
loss of independence. The fight for free- 
dom in Lithuania continues and will con- 
tinue as long as the Soviet despots in- 
flict their despotism on Lithuania. As 
long as Lithuania and the peoples of 
other Soviet captive countries continue 
their fight for freedom, self-government 
will surely be reestablished within their 
borders. 

The Soviets in 1940 enslaved Lithuania 
and other Baltic States by conducting 
mass deportations to slave labor camps 
in Siberia which resulted in the death 
of thousands of innocent people. During 
the recent Congresses I have sponsored 
resolutions urging that the United States 
exert every effort through the United 
Nations to win the right of self deter- 
mination for Lithuania and other cap- 
tive nations. 

After 30 years of oppression and vir- 
tual slavery I do hope that by continu- 
ing the fight in the halls of Congress we 
will win world public opinion which will 
eventually bring about freedom for 
Lithuanians, Estonians, and Latvians as 
their continued enslavement will eventu- 
ally bring about a blow to the rights and 
liberties of all mankind. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of 
the Baltic from time immemorial. Lithu- 
ania has suffered for centuries from 
the “accident of geography.” From the 
West the country was invaded by the 
Teutonic Knights, from the East by the 
Russians. It took remarkable spiritual 
and ethnic strength to survive the pres- 
sures from both sides. The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically 
related neither to the Germans nor the 
Russians. Their language is the oldest 
in Europe today. 
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After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September of 1939, the Krem- 
lin moved troops into Lithuania and an- 
nexed this republic in June 1940, in one 
of history’s greatest election frauds, held 
under the Red army guns, The Kremlin 
then claimed that Lithuania voted for 
inclusion in the Soviet empire. 

At a time when the Western Powers 
have secured freedom and independence 
to many nations in Africa, Asia, and 
other parts of the world, we must insist 
that the Communist colonial empire like- 
wise extend freedom and independence 
to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and other captive nations whose 
lands have been unjustly occupied and 
whose rightful place among the nations 
of the world is being denied. Today and 
not tomorrow is the time to brand the 
Kremlin dictators as the largest colonial 
empire in the world. By timidity, we in- 
vite further Communist aggression. 

The U.S. Congress has made a step 
into the right direction by adopting 
House Concurrent Resolution 416 which 
demands freedom for Lithuania and the 
other two Baltic Republics—Latvia and 
Estonia. All freedom-loving Americans 
should urge the President of the United 
States to implement this very important 
legislation by bringing the issue of the 
liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. We should have a single 
standard for freedom. Its denial in the 
whole or in part, any place in the world 
including the Soviet Union, is surely in- 
tolerable. 

The last 10 years have revealed that 
the Communist policies and doctrines 
have brought economic collapse, poverty, 
and starvation to millions of its subjects. 
The history of nations over the centuries 
demonstrates that a government whose 
economy is a complete failure, cannot 
long survive. The Soviet and the Chinese 
Communist governments are doomed for 
extinction which will come about by 
famine and revolutions from within 
their borders. That day will arrive in the 
not-too-distant future. Its arrival will 
mean freedom and self-government for 
millions within their own borders and 
millions within the borders of captive 
nations including Lithuania. 


CLEVELAND—A SAD CITY 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Cleveland’s most incisive columnists is 
my friend Phil Porter whose weekly fea- 
ture Sun-Day is looked forward to by his 
thousands of readers in the Com-Corp 
papers. 

Absolute candor, combined with top- 
level writing ability, are Phil Porter’s 
hallmarks. His February 11th column is 
@ no-punches-pulled appraisal of the 
condition in which our city of Cleveland 
currently finds itself. 

In making it a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I want also to take the 
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opportunity to salute Phil Porter, a fear- 
less and farseeing newspaperman. 
I include the article as follows: 
CLEVELAND—A Sap Orry 


Cleveland is really in a bad way, and it’s 
time we quit kidding ourselves about being 
the best location in the nation. We're a 
middle-sized city, 10th in the nation, badly 
governed, fragmented, the regular butt of 
jokes on TV networks shows (when I was & 
kid the vaudeville comics used to make the 
same sort of cracks about Berea or Elyria). 
Polluted Lake Erie and the Cuyahoga River 
that catches fire have now pushed Cleveland 
ahead of Philadelphia as a dog town, a dead 
place, a joke city. 

Downtown is dead at night, and half-dead 
in daytime. Women now do most of their 
shopping in the big suburban stores. People 
who eat dinner downtown do not like to 
drive home after 9 p.m. on main east side 
streets. They fear to stop at traffic lights. 

No truly outstanding leadership for civil 
or political causes exists here any more. The 
old families which built Cleveland 75 years 
ago have died off, disintegrated or gone into 
trusts. It is a community run by salaried 
managers, not by owners. Were it not for 
heroic effort by utility and department store 
executives, many of whom were brought in 
from out of town, there would be no leader- 
ship at all. Even the two daily newspapers 
are Now owned by outsiders, No outstanding 
wealthy family, totally devoted to the com- 
munity (like the Mellons in Pittsburgh) 
now takes the lead. All the big stores, with 
one exception, are owned by outsiders, and 
three oldtime local stores have folded in the 
last 15 years. 

Political leadership has degenerated, too. 
When Carl Stokes became mayor after the 
bumbling and indecision of Ralph Locher, 
there were high hopes he would bring the 
large black minority (40 percent) in the 
central city and the mostly white business 
community together. For a while this did 
happen and business raised three million 
bucks for Cleveland Now. Stokes had the 
warm endorsement of both Plain Dealer and 
Press in 1967. But he blew it when some of 
Cleveland Now funds when to Ahmed Evans 
to buy guns for black militants to shoot 
policemen, and he blew it completely when 
he appointed a police chief William P. Ellen- 
burg of Detroit, who was charged with being 
in cahoots with the Mafia there. The funds 
are no longer coming into Cleveland Now, 
Stokes is blaming the newspapers for every- 
thing, and his former friends are numerous. 

Stokes and the Democratic party are at 
odds, and there will be a serious attempt to 
join in a coalition with Republicans this 
year to beat him. 

There are not enough hotel rooms to at- 
tract the really big conventions, despite our 
fine Public Hall facilities. Sunday liquor sale 
will help existing restaurants and hotels but 
it won't solve the basic problem. 

Knowing all this, we used to console our- 
selves by saying Cleveland had the best or- 
chestra, the best playhouse, the best art 
museum, some of the finest hospitals. But 
the orchestra has lost incomparable George 
Szell and cannot raise enough money to op- 
erate in the black, the Playhouse has lost its 
top executives and is rent with dissension, 
the art museum (though opening a new 
wing) is not the dynamic force it used to be 
under William Milliken. All these cultural 
assets, plus University Hospital, Mt. Sinal 
and the Cleveland Clinic, are handicapped 
by being surrounded by a growing slum. The 
university area has had to hire special 
police, 

We boast of having the best football team, 
even though the baseball Indians were 
mediocre and struggling, the Barons were 
still minor league and the basketball Cava- 
liers hardly able to get started. But the 
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Browns fell on their face this year, the In- 
dians are torn with front-office dissension 
and are retrenching, and unless the new 
coach pulls a miracle, the Browns will next 
year discover what the Indians have: Cleve- 
land fans are poor sports. They don’t support 
losers. Real sports lovers go for the game. 
Clevelanders don’t. They go, if at all, to bet 
and boo. 

No longer can we boast of our concern for 
the less fortunate, either. The United Appeal 
has failed three years in a row, and the lesser 
fund drives meet with apathy. The news- 
papers urge support, but the middle-level 
executives do not contribute personally in 
the “fair share” range. Nor do college pro- 
fessors, who are by nature do-gooders and 
liberal reformers. 

Public transportation is perennially in 
trouble. CTS, the Shaker rapid transit and 
numerous suburban bus lines should be 
merged in a single system (as in London or 
New York) but the boards and executives 
stall and haggle over detail of merger, and 
seem to be waiting for the federal-govern- 
ment to ball them out. Nobody takes the first 
active step. Meanwhile, the public becomes 
more disenchanted, goes more and more for 
private cars, which contribute to traffic jams, 
accidents and air pollution. 

The suburbs are in better shape than 
Cleveland, but school levies there fail regu- 
larly, and nitpicking between mayors and 
councilmen is frequent. Everywhere citizens 
gripe that all taxes are too high, or reap- 
praisals are unjust. 

Cleveland itself is practically bankrupt, 
overcommitted on wages and expense, badly 
administered. The voters have twice voted 
no confidence in Mayor Stokes by turning 
down increases in city income taxes. The sec- 
ond time was last Tuesday. 

The community which fdealistic Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson once called the “city on a 
hill” has now become the city gone to hell. 
And no Moses appears in sight just now to 
lead it out of the wilderness. 


NEVER A BAD WORD 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFTELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
choice between doing something because 
it is right and not doing it because the 
latest public opinion poll shows it may be 
unpopular is a dafly challenge in public 
life. “Truth polarizes,” the Rev. Thomas 
W. Kirkman, Jr., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Royal Oak notes 
in the following text. Reverend Kirkman 
has been my good friend and minister 
for a number of years, and I often rely 
on his wisdom and advice. This message, 
T believe, has a special significance for all 
of us who seek to serve others. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 

I include the article as follows: 

Never A Bap Worp 
(By Rev. Thomas W. Kirkman, Jr.) 

“Woe unto you, when all men shall speak 
well of you, for so did their fathers to the 
false prophets.” Luke 6:26. 

When it is published that I am to conduct 
a funeral, a friend of the deceased will often 
come to me and say something on this or- 
der about the deceased: 

“Everybody liked him. He never had a sin- 
gle enemy. Everyone had a good word for 
him. I never heard a bad word spoken 
about him.” 
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Some would question whether these and 
similar statements could ever really be true 
of any individual. But that is not my problem 
with these affirmations. 

I am rather puzzled that people think that 
they are complimenting the deceased when 
they make such a statement. 

Should a person be proud that he has made 
enemies in his lifetime. And that everyone 
loves him and has a good word for him? 

Christ did not think that it was a positive 
virtue when everyone likes you, or when 
everybody speaks well of you. 

In His Sermon on the Mount, which we 
read in our Scripture lesson, He said: “Woe 
to you, when all men speak well of you for so 
did their fathers of the false prophets.” 

In Jewish history, the sad fact was that 
the real prophets of Israel were more often 
than not hated, rejected, and scorned by 
their contemporaries. 

On the other hand, the false prophets— 
Those who did not proclaim God's truth— 
were exceedingly popular with all of the 
people. 

These words of Christ: “Woe to you when 
all men speak well of you” need to be heard 
in our day. 

As individuals and as a nation we have 
been converted to the cult of popularity and 
have forgotten that truth often polarizes. 


I, THE CULT OF POPULARITY 


First, we live in a day and age in which 
many have been converted to the cult of 
popularity. Most people would like all men 
to speak well of them. Most people enjoy 
being popular. This is a normal, human char- 
acteristic. 

Psychologists speak of this quality as “ac- 
ceptance”. By this they mean that a man 
wants to be accepted by his fellow men, and 
he experiences a psychological pain when he 
feels rejected. Some psychologists have sug- 
gested that this characteristic may have 
come from our animal heredity. Many of the 
animals travel in herds. They do this for 
their protection. The animal which is driven 
from the herd is likely to be destroyed. 

Some have insisted that there is in man- 
kind a “herd” instinct that makes us want 
to be accepted by our associates. Our young 
people feel today—as never before—what is 
called “peer pressure”. Many find it very 
difficult to be different from their own social 
group. Some will go to any end in order to 
be accepted by their peers. They do not want 
to be driven out of the “herd”. 

The same can be said for the adults. They 
are equally subject to peer pressure, they do 
not want to be “too different”. 

Our politicians watch with the greatest 
interest the opinion polls. They believe that 
they are doing the best job when the greatest 
number of people approve of their actions. 
If ever they scored 100% approval by the 
polls they would feel that they had truly 
achieved their destiny. Their aim is to have 
all men speak well of them. 

Now this is contrary to what Christ pro- 
claimed in our text this morning. He said, 
“Woe when all men speak well of you for so 
did your fathers of the false prophets.” 


Il. TRUTH POLARIZES 


What Christ was saying is that truth 
polarized. Truth makes us take sides. Our 
loyalty to a particular truth can separate us 
from those who reject that truth. Christ in- 
sisted that truth was more important than 
popularity. And that for the sake of truth, as 
we believe it, we should be willing to accept 
the rejection of our fellow men. 

You cannot expect that “organized crime” 
and the Mafia will have a good word for 
honest law enforcement. 

You must not be surprised if the Klu Klux 
Klan hates those who are willing to stand 
for equal justice. 

We must certainly expect that the man 
who loves war will be at odds against the 
man of peace. 
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Go through the whole category of virtues, 
and you will discover that those who reject 
those qualities will also reject those who de- 
fend and practice goodness. 

Consequently, the only person for whom 
every one has a good word is the person who 
stand for nothing and support no truth. As 
soon as someone stands for something he will 
incur the anger and rejection of those who 
are opposed to that position and ideal. 

This principle is seen in the life of our Lord. 
He pointed out the hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees, and they hated Him. He pointed out the 
indifference of the rich toward the poor and 
the rich hated Him. He pointed out the un- 
willingness of the religious leaders to hold 
to the truth of God as it was found in the 
Jewish religion, and the religious leaders 
hated Him. 

The result was predictable as day following 
night. These groups took Him outside the 
city wall and crucified Him between two 
thieves. 

Christ understood this aspect of human 
nature. He knew what was likely to come to 
Him. Before the crucifixion, the Jews had 
tried to, on at least three occasions, take His 
life. 

Truth will always polarize people. It will 
separate those who love truth from those 
who hate truth. It was true with the ancient 
Hebrew prophets. It was true in the case of 
our Lord. And it will be true as long as men 
inhabit this planet. 

Christ was calling upon His followers to be 
willing to accept rejection. He said: ‘Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you, for 
so did thier fathers of the false prophets”. 

In this same sermon on the Mount, Christ 
states this same principle in another way. He 
said: “Blessed are those who are persecuted 
for righteousness sake for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Speaking directly to His 
Apostle, Christ continued: “Blessed are you 
when men revile you and persecute you, and 
utter all kind of evil against you falsely on 
my account”. “Rejoice and be glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven. For so persecuted 
they the prophets who were before you”. 

Christ is saying that when we stand for 
God’s truth and suffer persecution for that 
stand that we have God’s promise of support 
and reward. 

This morning’s sermon is what I call a 
“dangerous sermon”. It is dangerous because 
it is possible to misuse what is preached. 
There are those who are masochists—who en- 
joy suffering pain—who find a positive pleas- 
ure in experiencing persecution. The maso- 
chist will bring pain and persecution upon 
himself, not for righteousness sake, but for 
his own sick pleasure. 

Christ was not speaking in support of this 
personality disorder when He said: “Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you.” 
There is no virtue in having a “persecution 
complex”. Christ was not a masochist. He 
did not go to Calvary because He liked the 
crucifixion He was driven there by His stand 
for truth. 

Many who lament that they are being per- 
secuted for righteousness sake are really 
masochists doing their thing. 

A second group to whom these words of 
Christ do not apply are the troublemakers. 
There are people in society who are so filled 
with hostility that they enjoy a good fight 
and will go to any end to provoke it. Some 
troublemakers have taken these words of our 
Lord as a patent and license to create trouble. 
Christ never intended that we should visit 
our hostilities on others in His Name. 

The teaching of Christ is clear. Christ rec- 
ognized that whenever anyone stands for 
truth that he will incur the anger and wrath 
of those who reject that truth. If all men 
are speaking well of you it indicates that you 
stand for nothing at all. 

Christ calls us to stand for God’s truth in 
spite of whatever persecution may come. 
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When we do this; then, indeed, is fulfilled in 
us the beatitude “Blessed are those who are 
persecuted for righteousness sake for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven”. 


RECOGNITION OF VFW SPEECH 
CONTEST WINNER, JAMES ROSS 
FROM OKINAWA 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1971, I received a letter from 
the executive director of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars organization, informing 
me that the son of a former constituent 
of the 38th District in New York, which 
I represent, was a winner in the annual 
VFW Voice of Democracy Contest. 

This year over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest competing for 
the five scholarships which are awarded 
as the top prizes. The first prize is a $10,- 
000 scholarship, second prize is $5,000, 
third prize is $3,500, fourth prize is $2,- 
500, and the fifth prize is $1,500. The 
contest theme was “Freedom-Our Herit- 
age.” The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington for the 
final judging as guest of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

I insert in the Recorp the winning 
speech as delivered by James A. Ross, of 
Naha, Okinawa, whose father, now de- 
ceased, was a resident of Franklinville, 
N.Y., located in my district: 


FrEEpDOM—OvrR HERITAGE 


A farmer stands looking over his fleld of 
crops and he feels proud. This field is his; 
and the product of his hard labor. 

A businessman stays up late in his office to 
do some extra work. He likes his job and he 
is efficient; he feels that this extra work will 
benefit him in the future. This businessman 
knows that his future success or failure will 
depend on him alone. 

A soldier makes his rounds guarding a 
military post. He knows his job is necessary 
= that other people’s safety depends on 

m. 

These three men are individuals. They 
have different backgrounds—different ways 
of life. Is there anything that these men have 
in common? There is, these men are citizens 
of the same country, not just any country— 
& free country—the United States. These men 
may not look back on the same religious be- 
liefs, they do not have to share the same 
cultural background, they do not necessarily 
have to belong to the same political party, 
but they believe that man should be free 
to do whatever he chooses as long as he 
doesn’t interfere with another’s freedom. 
They share the same heritage of freedom that 
started nearly 200 years ago. 

With this belief the founders foste~ed the 
growth of a new nation which fast became a 
prototype for the principle of Democracy. 

Our heritage is something to be proud of, a 
tradition—but one has to first fully realize 
the meaning of freedom, one has to clearly 
see that the heritage of freedom deserves 
honor and recognition, from which stems a 
special and well deserved pride. 

Freedom was the legacy of our Revolution- 
ary War Forefathers. It was handed down 
to us as a cherished heirloom; however, it 
is more than just an heirloom—more than a 
way of life—in fact it is life itself. 
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As the United States grew, there came the 
mutual acceptance of different cultures. 
There had to be a realization that a man 
with one set of customs had as much right as 
a man with another set of customs. Only in 
a free country could all these cultures blend 
together, only in a free country would peo- 
ple be able to voice their different beliefs 
and opinions, and only in a free country 
could there be a give-and-take of ideas and 
customs to make a society better for all. The 
United States is comprised of many differ- 
ent cultures, but only one free people. 

Once more we view the farmer, business- 
man, and soldier. Each individual has his 
own duty and responsibility to preserve the 
nation’s welfare. The farmer provides the re- 
sources and the backbone, the businessman 
represents progress in today’s ever-changing 
world, and the soldier stands to guard and 
defend the freedom and the democratic prin- 
ciples of the U.S. Yes, everyone has his own 
role in protecting the principles and heritage 
of freedom. 

Freedom unites us through independence 
and individualism. We do what we feel is best 
for ourselves. Through freedom we also recog- 
nize the rights of others and we treat them 
as we wish them to treat us. With all our 
differences and individual traits, freedom 
still brings us together. I feel that this idea 
is best summed up in the words of Walt 
Whitman, America is the “centre of equal 
daughters, equal sons, all, all alike, endear’d, 
grown, ungrown, young or old, strong, ample, 
fair, enduring, capable, rich, perennial with 
the Earth, with Freedom, Law and Love. .. .” 


RECONSTITUTION OF HOUSE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the members of the 
Select Committee on Crime for their 
achievement in investigative work dur- 
ing the 20 months of the committee’s 
existence. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. PEPPER, has said: 

If there is one word that I hope will be 


attributed to the efforts of this commitee, 
it is “action.” 


I would submit that the hard-working 
chairman and his crime committee have 
generated a lot of thought-provoking ac- 
tion in only a short time. To make citi- 
zens keenly aware of the growing menace 
of crime and to seek their support for 
necessary measures to combat such 
crime, Mr. PEPPER has held 14 public 
hearings in 12 cities and towns in the 
United States. The hearings reviewed in 
depth the problems of crime in our coun- 
try which demanded immediate atten- 
tion, those of dangerous drugs, heroin 
abuse and juvenile justice and correc- 
tions. Other topics that were delved into 
include organized crime, marihuana, 
youth gang warfare, and street crime. 

As a result of investigations and pub- 
lic hearings, members of the committee 
have filed a bill to establish a juvenile 
justice research and training center, 
which I cosponsored; a bill to control 
the production of amphetamines; and 
a bill to increase the appropriation 
for the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 
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Four comprehensive reports were un- 
dertaken, successfully completed, and 
made available for distribution to Con- 
gressmen and constituents: Marihuana, 
heroin, and heroin paraphernalia; juve- 
nile justice and corrections; and amphet- 
amines. 

I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER) for his inspiring and strong 
leadership as committee chairman. 

I am wholeheartedly in support of the 
continuance of this committee. The qual- 
ity of work done by the Select Commit- 
tee on Crime is excellent. Yet crime, the 
No. 1 problem on the home front, is far 
from being solved. This committee's con- 
tinuing existence will assure that we con- 
tinue to give top priority to seeking the 
causes of and halting the rapid rise in 
the crime rate. 

Indeed, as a cosponsor of the original 
legislation advocating the creation of a 
committee on crime, I have watched this 
committee with keen interest and have 
been pleased to witness its development 
as a central clearinghouse on crime ca- 
pable of evaluating material and turning 
it into sound legislative proposals. I have 
also seen imaginative solutions to crime 
coming forth as a result of the work of 
this committee. 

It would be unfortunate to halt the 
life of such a pertinent and timely attack 
on crime. In the past decade alone the 
population has risen only 14 percent 
while crime has soared 148 percent. In 
my opinion we cannot and must not 
abandon this concerted effort from with- 
in the Congress to solve this most serious 
problem and to halt its swift advance- 
ment in the statistical charts. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in supporting House Resolution 115, leg- 
islation which would reconstitute the 
Select Committee on Crime, 

It should be a continuing committee 
because there is a continuing problem. 
Fragmentary efforts in the past have 
proved futile in halting the criminal. By 
placing the prestige of the U.S. Congress 
behind this committee, the 91st Congress 
began making a positive and united con- 
tribution in the fight on crime. Let us 
continue this affirmative action to under- 
mine the criminals, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 
LEGISLATION 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the House of Representatives to 
give favorable consideration to the pend- 
ing Consumer Protection Organization 
Act of 1971 (H.R. 14). The well-being 
and safety of each American is affected 
by the goods he buys. Congress must act 
to insure protection and representation 
in the marketplace for every consumer. 
The producers of goods and services have 
been given adequate representation at all 
levels of government, now it is time to 
give the consumer his due representation. 
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Upon establishment of an Office of 
Consumer Affairs, the consumer will re- 
ceive top priority in one specialized office. 
The present situation leaves any matter 
up to an individual State, or local agency, 
if there is one, to answer the concerns 
and questions of the consumer. Not only 
does this situation place an unfair burden 
on the local levels, but it also creates 
unnecessary duplication and confusion 
because of the conflicting responsibilities 
and programs. As a result, the consumer 
comes out on the short end; the con- 
sumer suffers from a lack of information; 
and the consumer finds that the Federal 
Government does not have the means 
available—at present—to offer him effec- 
tive assistance. 

The second portion of the proposed 
legislation would correct that shortcom- 
ing is still another way. A Federal con- 
sumer protection agency could supply 
the consumer with impartial information 
of a general value to assist him in evalu- 
ating consumer products. The informa- 
tion gathered by the agency from its own 
resources and from other sources will be 
made readily available to the public for 
consideration. The agency will not, as 
opponents claim, destroy our free en- 
terprise system by listing preferred or 
otherwise identified as “special” prod- 
ucts. The agency is specifically prohibited 
from disclosing product names and is 
not concerned in any way with product 
rating. 

What is needed is an agency which 
will coordinate the consumer oriented 
functions of the existing Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and supplement 
them to insure to the consumer the most 
effective governmental service possible. 

The merits of this legislation convince 
me that Congress can accomplish that 
end. I hope Congress will give prompt 
and favorable consideration to H.R. 14. 


FREEDOM OUR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
thousands of students from throughout 
the country participate in voice of de- 
mocracy contests sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. These exercises in 
articulating the spirit of democratic gov- 
ernment are surely beneficial to those 
who participate and enlightening to 
those who hear and read these essays. 

The winner of this year’s Wisconsin 
Voice of Democracy Contest is David 
Burk of Merrill, Wis. I am pleased to 
commend Daniel’s essay to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

FREEDOM OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By Dan Burk) 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or of the right 
of the people peacefully to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for redress of 
grievances,” 

This is the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
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which assures us of personal freedom under 
our government. 

The founders of our country wrote the Con- 
stitution and its amendments to establish 
an “ordered freedom". A free society that 
would not become selfish or self-centered and 
one that would agree to maintain their indi- 
vidual freedom by recognizing an orderly 
way of life. 

To preserve these freedoms granted to us, 
we, as citizens, must realize that to have free- 
dom we must give up some freedom. In other 
words, our rights and our responsibilities 
march hand in hand. By this I mean, we 
have the responsibility to respect another’s 
freedom. When we, by exercising our free- 
dom, injure another person’s freedom, life, 
property, or well-being, our freedom immedi- 
ately ends. 

If I, as an individual, would like to pre- 
serve freedom, or show that freedom means 
something to me, I must respect and uphold 
the freedom of others. If I decide to speak 
out in opposition to someone, or demon- 
strate my discontent to my country, I must 
be sure that by using my freedom I again 
do not harm those of the people around me. 

If I would like to prepare myself to be- 
come a more effective citizen in our ordered 
society, I must strictly follow the idea of 
rights and responsibilities marching hand 
in hand. I must act, not only to benefit 
myself, but rather to work to benefit the 
majority. I must use my freedom in concert 
with others, whether this be through church, 
school or community organizations, 

Freedom our American heritage—think 
about that statement for a few moments, 
then ask yourself—how can I be assured 
that freedom will remain our American 
heritage? When I thought about that ques- 
tion, I answered by saying we must follow 
some belief or creed. This is when I thought 
about a creed written by William Tyler 
Page, clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives in 1917, which was adopted 
and accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives on behalf of the American people. 

Listen carefully, for I feel it expresses that 
freedom is our American heritage. The creed, 
itself, is called “The American Creed.” 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as à government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Na- 
tion of many sovereign States; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established up- 
on those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes, 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; support its Constitution; 
to obey its laws, to respect its Flag: and to 
defend it against all enemies.” 


KEEPING VIRGINIA—AND 
AMERICA—BEAUTIFUL 


HON. J. KENNETH ROBINSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President and the Congress have a high 
degree of concern about our environ- 
ment and practical means of preserving 
it. 

The abatement of various forms of 
pollution is going to involve complex 
technology and complex economics re- 
quiring the application of maximum in- 
genuity in both the governmental and 
private sectors. 

There is one area of pollution, how- 
ever, in which a dramatic measure of 
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abatement could be achieved at little 
cost through concerted voluntary action 
by individual citizens. I refer to the lit- 
tering of public and private places which, 
at least, creates an unnecessary unsight- 
liness and, at worst, produces health 
hazards. 

In this connection, Virginians took 
pride, several months ago, when the 
Commonwealth received the annual 
award for the finest anti-litter program 
in the Nation. 

I should like to include at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, the text of the remarks 
made by Gov. Linwood Holton of Vir- 
ginia in accepting the award at the Keep 
America Beautiful Awards luncheon in 
New York City on November 5, 1970, be- 
cause they offer guidelines for an effec- 
tive program for protecting the environ- 
ment from this form of pollution. 

I include the article as follows: 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR HOLTON 


Mr. President, Distinguished Guests, 
Friends of Keep America Beautiful: 

It is with great pride and humility that 
I accept this handsome silver bowl on behalf 
of all the citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

As Chief Executive, naturally, it would be 
pleasing to accept the citation as a tribute 
to the official programs of our state govern- 
ment to cope with the problem of littering. 

Government in Virginia—State, city and 
county—has done a truly magnificent job 
in this movement, and I take this occasion 
to commend them publicly for the part they 
played in bringing this high honor to our 
state. 

But, Keep Virginia Beautiful is a private, 
voluntary association of concerned citizens, 
financed entirely by business, industry, orga- 
nizations, and dedicated individuals, who 
have banded together in a statewide crusade 
to remove ugliness and keep Virginia beau- 
tiful. It’s not a government undertaking. 
It’s a people’s program—"the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker.” 

Credit should go to every organization, in- 
dustry, individual and municipality that has 
participated in the litter-prevention move- 
ment in Virginia—from the tiniest tot who 
picked up a candy wrapper and put it in a 
trash can to the trade associations that have 
conducted vigorous and continuing crusades 
against the litter menace, and whose strong 
financial support has made the Keep Virginia 
Beautiful program possible. 

The tremendous educational contribution 
of the mass media (press, TV, and radio) 
and the public school system at all levels de- 
serves the plaudits of us all. 

This accomplishment is an accumulation 
of the efforts of thousands of citizens work- 
ing as a team in harmony with their govern- 
ment. And that’s the way it should be. It 
is the Virginia way; it is the American sys- 
tem of free-enterprise in action. People cre- 
ate litter and only people can curb it. 

The Virginia program has concentrated on 
the three big “E's” of litter prevention: Edu- 
cation, to acquaint the masses with the evils 
of litter; Equipment, getting litterbags into 
automobiles and boats, more trash cans in 
public places, and more sanitary landfills 
in the counties; Enforcement, better litter 
laws more adequately enforced. 

While the three “E’s” have worked wonders 
in our state, litter continues to plague us. 
Litter depresses property values, hurts busi- 
ness, and discourages the tourist trade, now 
@ billion dollar business in the Old Dominion. 


Virginia has been dubbed “History- 
land U.S.A.” Some 40 million tourists 
visit Virginia every year to view the maj- 
esty of our mountains, enjoy our his- 
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toric shrines, and relax in the sunshine 
and sand of our seashore resorts. Tourists 
will not stay long or come back often if 
they find the landscape defiled with lit- 
ter—boxes, bottles and tin cans, illegal 
dumps, junkyards, and abandoned auto- 
mobiles. 

Virginia is industrializing and urbaniz- 
ing at a terrific clip, adding greatly to 
employment, payrolls, and the economic 
growth of our State. With all of its mani- 
fold blessings, the affluent society does 
breed litter. 

The litter problem is a growing thing. 
It is real, it is genuine, and it will engulf 
us all unless countered with a constant 
crusade to combat it. Budgets of the fu- 
ture—both public and private—will in- 
clude increasing amounts of money to 
stem the mounting tide of litter. 

Litter cleanup of public areas in this 
country already costs an estimated $500 
million annually, If you add to this the 
cost of litter removal from private prop- 
erty, the national litter bill approaches 
a billion dollars a year. 

Young people, it seems to me, can play 
a major role in the American effort to 
clean up the environment, especially 
land pollution. And I commend Keep 
America Beautiful for its emphasis on 
youth programs at this annual meeting 
and the plans to expand greatly youth 
participation in the future. 

We have the word in Holy Writ, “Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams.” The move- 
ment for a cleaner environment today 
demands the “visions” of youth, mel- 
lowed with the rich experiences, the 
“dreams” of their elders. 

America is the most beautiful and af- 
fluent nation on the face of the earth. If 
we can rally the enthusiasm of youth, the 
resources of business and industry, and 
the concern of the crusaders behind a 
nationwide program to remove ugliness, 
we can keep our country that way. 


DIFFICULTIES OF MAJOR AIRLINES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 5, 1971, Aviation 
Daily carried a story pertaining to the 
supplemental air carriers that should be 
of interest to all who are concerned with 
air transportation. 

A few days earlier, The New York 
Times included an article by Christopher 
Lydon, in which he reports an interview 
with Mr. Robert F. Six, president of 
Continental Airlines, that is very much 
to the point, and I commend the reading 
of these two articles to my colleagues: 
DRISCOLL URGES BROADER RANGE OF SERVICES, 
More GOVERNMENT MUSCLE IN FOREIGN TALKS 

The supplemental airline industry’s top 
spokesman, Edward J. Driscoll, yesterday 
urged the Senate Aviation Subcommittee to 
support a program providing for the broadest 
possible range of services. Emphasizing that 
the supplemental industry, like the scheduled 
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carriers, is “in deep financial trouble,” Dris- 
coll requested legislation and Congressional 
policy support in a variety of areas affecting 
both segments, 

“Unless we face facts now,” Driscoll testi- 
fied, “it is only a matter of time before there 
is a bankruptcy.” In a plea for cooperation 
that seemed real in some areas and strained 
in others, Driscoll said “we can reverse this 
trend only if we all—government agencies 
and airlines—work together to analyze the 
true causes of the present crisis and look for 
solutions designed to produce a balanced 
air transport industry.” 

Driscoll, president of the National Air Car- 
rier Association, was accompanied by the 
presidents of NACA’s ten member allrines 
who sat in a row directly behind him. In 
perhaps pointed reference to differences ex- 
isting among the scheduled lines, Driscoll 
told committee chairman Howard Cannon 
(D-Nev.) “that while we only have one state- 
ment for the supplemental industry, the 
views expressed are the views of NACA and 
of all of its members.” Although the testi- 
mony is vital to one of the critical areas 
of committee and industry concern, the TV 
floodlights and cameras that added spectac- 
ularly to the earlier sessions were missing. 

And what the supplementals appeared to 
lack in mass media attention, they are also 
lacking in government support in the for- 
elgn negotiating field, according to Driscoll. 
In an exchange with Senator Daniel Inouye 
(D-Hawaii), Driscoll agreed that there is no 
“muscle” in the U.S. government's efforts 
to gain more equitable landing privileges for 
supplementals in foreign countries, 

“Unlike the scheduled carriers, whose op- 
erating rights are protected by international 
agreements, the supplementals are forced to 
deal with foreign governments on an ad 
hoc basis, and largely on their own. As a 
result, they must contend with a hodgepodge 
of restrictive and arbitrary charter landing 
rights policies.” 

In a point obviously making an impression 
on committee members, Driscoll noted the 
supplementals “have contracted for 94 
charter flights to Japan in 1971 but as yet 
have no assurance that any of them will be 
allowed to operate.” He said Japan wants 
Chicago for JAL and won't give away rights 
without obtaining benefits for its scheduled 
carrier, Driscoll further noted that supple- 
mentals have sold 118 ITC flights to the U.K. 
for the 1971 summer season “but the British 
authorities have at this point imposed a 
quota of 90 ITC flights for all U.S. supple- 
mentals in the April-September period. 
Germany will allow only 30 ITCs per year.” 
He said supplemental charters are also “sub- 
ject to a wide range of restrictive prac- 
tices .. . which demonstrate the futility of 
the stated U.S. policy of dealing with sched- 
uled and charter rights separately.” 

CAB's new charter rules, issued on the eve 
of the committee hearings this week, drew 
little attention from NACA other than a 
request for “equal time” to respond to an 
expected ATA statement later in the sessions. 
A request to make such a statement was 
made by ATA president Stuart G. Tipton at 
Tuesday’s hearings. 

Also, much of the broad area for future 
supplemental operations is outlined in new 
legislation introduced last week by Senators 
Moss of Utah and Tunney of California 
(S. 289). 

But Driscoll did dispute scheduled air 
carrier contentions that supplementals were 
a major cause of the scheduled industry’s 
financial plight. He said “most of the com- 
plaints of ‘injury’ to the scheduled carriers 
refer to the transatlantic market—the only 
market in which the supplementals have 
more than a minimal share of the traffic.” 
But, he added, “the scheduled carriers have 
continued to show better financial results 
in the Atlantic than in any other markets.” 
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The committee is in recess Friday and will 
resume at 10 a.m., Monday, Feb. 8 with Pan 
Am's Najeeb Halaby and Americans George 
Spater scheduled to appear. 


CONTINENTAL'S CHIEF DERIDES “HYSTERIA” OF 
Most AIRLINES 
(By Christopher Lyndon) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—Robert F, Six, the 
controversial but perennially successful pres- 
ident of Continental Airlines, told the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee this morning that 
the financial “hysteria” among his industry 
colleagues should be largely ignored. 

The major airlines, though they lost more 
than $100-million last year, have few funda- 
mental problems that efficiency cannot cure, 
said the leathery ex-stunt pilot, now in his 
33d year as the head of Continental. 

Congress and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should be aware particularly, he said, that 
the “panic” about profits and assertions of 
“excessive competition” do not stampede ap- 
proval of mergers that would only strengthen 
the domination of what he calls “the Big 
Four” domestic carriers—United, Trans 
World, American and Eastern Airlines. 


FARE INCREASE ASKED 


Continental has asked the C.A.B. for a gen- 
eral fare increase of 11 per cent this year, 
and Mr, Six thinks that at least 10 per cent 
will be approved. 

But he says that Continental will make 
money in 1971 even if fares are unchanged, 
and in an interview this afternoon he said 
that both T.W.A. and United—much the 
heaviest losers in 1970—could heal many of 
their problems, without a rate increase, by 
aggressive cost cutting. 

United, he sald, is “a well-run company 
that was allowed to grow big and fat, but is 
already recovering under new executive man- 
agement. T.W.A. could get rid of 21 of its 
181 planes, he calculated, if it used its equip- 
ment as efficiently as Continental does. 

But T.W.A. is also adopting some of his 
own marketing techniques, he observed with 
mixed satisfaction after flying T.W.A, from 
Los Angeles. “I think T.W.A. is on the way 
out of the doldrums,” he said. 

DOGMAS CHALLENGED 

In a familiar posture of rugged individual- 
ist and industry scold, Mr. Six challenged a 
variety of his colleagues’ dogmas: 

Airline executives have only themselves to 
blame, he said, for their costly over-capacity 
at a time of recession and declining traffic 
growth. Charles C. Tillinghast, Jr., president 
of T.W.A., which introduced the wide-bodied 
Boeing 747 into domestic service, admitted 
to the Senate yesterday that the jumbo jet 
came “too early” and is “too large” for cur- 
rent demand, But Mr. Six, who said he was 
“lucky” in anticipating the recession and 
cutting his aircraft orders accordingly, said 
that passengers should not have to pay for 
other airlines’ bad planning with higher 
fares. 

“I do not believe that a regulatory agency 
should be expected to assure a guaranteed 
rate of return on an excessive investment 
base,” he said. 

Rather than “excessive competition,” he 
said, “it is the inability or failure of the 
large carriers to compete in efficiency that is 
the culprit." Even after the new route 
awards of the last four or five years, there 
is still room for more competitive services— 
specifically in and out of Milwaukee and 
Philadelphia, he noted. The larger airlines 
have asked for a moratorium on further 
route awards. 

The industry, Mr. Six suggested, should 
relax its “war against the supplementals”— 
or charter airlines, “As a result of their com- 
petition,” he said, “the public now has the 
advantage of lower-cost vacation air travel. 
So long as I am permitted to compete with 
them on reasonably equal terms, I look upon 
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them as a benefit because they have brought 
to air transportation many passengers who 
would not otherwise have flown.” 

Continental, which after a long courtship 
of Western Airlines was outbid by American 
Airlines in a merger offer, will continue to 
oppose the proposed American-Western merg- 
er before the C.A.B. It is no accident, Mr. Six 
said today, that the heavy losses in the in- 
dustry last year were concentrated among 
the larger carriers, while the most of the 
smaller seven “trunk” lines were turning 
profits. Any merger involving one of the Big 
Four or Pan American World Airways “only 
means the prospect of greater inefficiency 
and increased losses.” 


NERVA IS NEEDED 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to your attention the 
words of a recent editorial in the Sacra- 
mento Bee relating to the NERVA pro- 
gram. NERVA is an important integral 
part of our future space program. 

I ask my colleagues to consider the 
ramifications NERVA will have in just 
a few short years as we define our new 
space goals. Certainly, the operational 
impact of NERVA will help our scientists 
explore the universe with greater econ- 
omy and more utility. 

We must look at all the aspects of such 
a wide ranging and beneficial program. 

I insert the following editorial in the 
Recorp at this point: 


BIPARTISAN VOICES URGE ADMINISTRATION TO 
RECONSIDER NERVA CUTBACKS 

Powerful, bipartisan voices are protesting 
cutbacks in development of the NERVA nu- 
clear rocket program, giving rise to hope this 
unfortunate decision may be reconsidered by 
the administration. 

US Sen. Clinton P. Anderson, D-New Mex- 
ico, chairman of the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee, accurately ap- 
praises the likely impact of the drastic 
slashes in funds for NERVA as bringing the 
program “virtually to a standstill.” 

Anderson’s statement follows a similar 
warning by US Rep. James G. Fulton of 
Pennsylvania, ranking Republican on the 
House Space Committee. Fulton sees the ad- 
ministration decision as throwing away the 
nation’s $1.4 billion investment in the pro- 


gram. 

Still another leading GOP figure trying to 
avert the cutbacks in NERVA is US Sen. Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, Senate minority 
leader, who is said to have appealed directly 
to President Nixon to intervene and save the 


program. 

Fast action to persuade the administration 
to reverse itself is needed if the NERVA con- 
tractors, such as the Aerojet-General Corp. 
plant in Sacramento, which has the chief re- 
sponsibility for development of the NERVA 
engine, are not to dismantle their teams 
working on the project. 

Sacramento and other areas in which the 
project is carried on admittedly have a great 
self interest in preserving it. But it never- 
theless seems mighty foolish to halt the 
program when so much successful research is 
getting close to paying off in operational re- 
sults. 

Anderson is correct in describing the cut- 
back decision “a gross error (which) ... may 
cause great concern about the management 
capability of NASA.” 
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As Anderson says, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration “would be in a po- 
sition of having supported the expenditure of 
well over $1 billion in technology so as to 

proceed with an operational system, only to 
change its mind and decide to put funds into 


new programs which again would require the 
development of new technologies.” 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday 
was the 53d anniversary of Lithuanian 
freedom. It was on Feb. 16, 1918, that the 
Taryba or National Council proclaimed 
the independence of this tiny Baltic 
Nation. 

Long a part of Czarist Russia, Lithu- 
ania had been occupied during World 
War I by the forces of imperial Germany. 
Independence meant a great deal to peo- 
ple who had been subjugated first by the 
Romanoffs and then by the Hohenzol- 
lerns. 

Unfortunately Lithuanian freedom was 
doomed to early extinction. Two new evils 
that sprang up from the ashes of the 
first world conflict made the rule of the 
czar and the kaiser seem benevolent by 
comparison. 

Lithuania was invaded by Soviet forces 
on June 15, 1940, and became part of the 
Soviet empire on August 3d, soon after a 
parliamentary election in which voting 
was limited to Communist candidates. 
The National Socialists invaded and oc- 
cupied Lithuania in 1941 and held the 
country until the end of World War II, 
when the Soviet Union once more ab- 
sorbed it. 

Although their tongue is the oldest liv- 
ing language in Europe, more than half 
of the people who live in Lithuania can- 
not speak it. This is because thousands 
of its people fied from the country after 
the Communist took it over and thou- 
sands of others were deported to Siberia 
and elsewhere and replaced by peoples 
from other parts of the vast Soviet Em- 
pire. 

Despite Communist efforts to silence 
the Lithuanian language and obliterate 
Lithuanian culture, the story of this 
unhappy land will continue to be told. 
It will be told by such brave indi- 
viduals as Simas Kudirka, who tried 
in vain to defect from Soviet tyranny. 
It will be related by refugees who 
have been dispersed all over the world. 
It will be repeated by the more than 
1 million persons of Lithuanian de- 
scent who live in free America. Their 
new-found loyalty to the United States 
does not preclude them from speaking 
for the cause of freedom for Lithuania 
and other conquered nations. 

Mr. Speaker, let us here in the Con- 
gress unite our prayers with those of the 
thousands of Lithuanians who have been 
driven from their homeland by Com- 
munist oppressors and ask the Ruler of 
the Nations to speed the day when all 
men will be free. 
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CRISIS CURE AT HOUSING’S DOOR 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, 29 of my House colleagues joined 
me in introducing the Housing Rights 
Act of 1971 which is aimed at meeting 
the housing crisis that faces us in the 
seventies. It is our hope that the House 
will recognize the importance of this 
legislation by ordering early hearings on 
the bills, H.R. 3678 and H.R. 3679. 

I am pleased that the concept outlined 
in our bills has received the support of 
the San Diego Union in its editorial of 
February 2. This editorial clearly notes 
that the construction industry needs 
freedom for inventiveness and flexibility, 
not the rigid iron hand of Federal domi- 
nation and the deadweight of Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

I include the following editorial in my 
extension of remarks: 


Crisis CURE at HoOUSING'S Door 


Although the housing crisis has been di- 
minished in the national consciousness by 
war, inflation, joblessness and pollution, it 
is no less urgent. 

Lack of financing, outdated construction 
methods, inflation and rising labor costs 
have created perhaps the greatest housing 
shortage in recent years. Today, more than 
halif of the American people are living in 
homes that are considered inadequate with 
little or no prospect for immediate relief. 

The middle and lower income groups are 
hit, As President Nixon pointed out recently, 
approximately half of all American families 
cannot afford to invest more than $15,000 in 
a home, The median price of conventionally 
built new homes now is about $27,000 and is 
rising at $1,000 per year. 

Fortunately, the situation is improving 
somewhat. A housing law enacted last year 
makes $2.75 billion available to assist mod- 
erate income families in financing new homes. 
Other federal administrative decisions have 
made more money available to underwrite 
construction, Builders now anticipate a good 
year in 1971 for house building and buying. 

Additionally, there is a growing concentra- 
tion on the need for prefabricated construc- 
tion, modular housing and other modern 
techniques that employ more fully the Amer- 
ican technology for building purposes and 
reduce the cost of homes for Americans. 

Unfortunately, many of these efforts still 
may be cancelled by the soaring costs of con- 
struction labor. The President himself 
sounded the alarm in this respect in a re- 
cent speech when he said: 

“When you have an industry in which one 
out of three negotiations has led to a strike; 
when construction wage settlements are more 
than double the national average for all 
manufacturing, then something is basically 
wrong with that industry’s bargaining pro- 
cess.” 

The rising costs in the construction in- 
dustry predictably coincide with a growing 
pressure for direct federal intervention in 
the wage mediation process, as well as re- 
newed clamor for more federal subsidies, 

This, however, would not provide a solu- 
tion. The construction industry needs free- 
dom for inventiveness and flexilibity, not 
the rigid iron hand of federal domination 
and the dead weight of government bureau- 
cracy. 

The competitiveness of free enterprise and 
the vigor of voluntary mediation are essen- 
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tial catalysts for the efficiency and moderni- 
zation that the construction industry will 
need in the immediate years ahead to meet 
the current crisis. 

The time is growing short for business and 
labor to step forward and undertake the 
task. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conduct a Voice of Democracy Contest. 
This year over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest, competing 
for the five scholarships which are 
awarded as the top prizes. The contest 
theme was “Freedom—Our Heritage.” 
One of my constituents, Mr. Brian Mc- 
Kernan, has been selected as the win- 
ning contestant from New York State 
and will be brought to Washington, D.C., 
for the final judging as a guest of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. His brief 
speech is a thoughtful analysis of cur- 
rent threats to freedom in the United 
States and how those threats can be de- 
flated. It is a pleasure to read such a 
calm analysis of the proper role of dis- 
sent in our turbulent times: 

FREEDOM—OvR HERITAGE 
(By Brian McKernan) 

The heritage of Freedom which we, as 
Americans, possess is not a static legacy. On 
the contrary, it is a dynamic legacy which 
has experienced change, redefinition and ex- 
pansion in each succeeding period of our 
history. And so today, our heritage of Free- 
dom is once more in this dynamic and often 
painful process of change—today this legacy 
is being tested in the white hot crucible of 
dissent. 

My friends, the right of the individual to 
free self expression has deep roots in our his- 
tory, and indeed the entire intent and pur- 
pose of the Constitution itself is the estab- 
lishment of a free and democratic society. 
To the realization and operation of such a 
society, dissent is indispensable. For in a 
free society no opinion can be immune from 
challenge, and no opinion, no matter how 
false should be suppressed; for there is no 
way of suppressing the false without also 
suppressing the true. 

The founding fathers recognizing these 
facts very wisely provided for the full and 
free expression of dissent in the ist Amend- 
ment and established in our Constitution 
the means for orderly change through elec- 
toral, judicial, and legislative process. 

However, there are those in our society to- 
day who claiming the right to dissent, seek 
violent change outside this constitutional 
process and outside the law. They feel that 
freedom can be fashioned with the tools of 
anarchy and they use their constitutional 
rights to deny the rights and privileges of 
their fellow citizens with a contemptuous 
disregard for our heritage of Freedom. 

In recent months we have seen extremists 
in this country, in the name of dissent, vilify 
our national leaders, paralyze our universities 
and high schools, burn our flag, flaunt our 
laws, turn our streets into battlegrounds, 
urge to revolution and raise the flags of 
communism and anarchy in our public 
places, 
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This type of dissent is irrational and de- 
structive and it plays upon the obvious so- 
cial problems of our nation not seeking the 
improvement of our system, but the destruc- 
tion of it through the spreading of hate and 
divisiveness amongst our people, As such, 
this destructive dissent presents a clear and 
present danger to the freedom of all our 
people. 

If there are defects in our system, and 
God knows there are—if freedom is in any 
way limited or denied in its fullness to large 
segments of our people—it is not because of 
any defect in the Constitution or our her- 
itage of Freedom, but rather it is due to the 
apathy, indifference, selfishness—and yes— 
even the hate and bias of so many within 
this nation today. They cannot seem to un- 
derstand that in its ultimate sense, freedom 
is based upon respect—the respect of all for 
the rights of each and the respect of all for 
the Constitution—that body of law which 
guarantees those rights. They cannot under- 
stand that the freedom of every one in this 
country is endangered if that freedom can be 
denied to any person or group of persons 
within our society. 

If our heritage of Freedom—if our nation 
is to survive we must preserve it from ex- 
tremism—the extremism of revolution—the 
extremism of repression—the extremism of 
apathy, indifference and hate. 

We must address ourselves honestly and 
diligently to those problems which dissent 
has pointed out. The problems of bias, in- 
equality, economic stagnation, inadequate 
housing and needless starvation which af- 
flicts so many in the midst of affluence. 

All our people should resolve that through 
Constitutional process—social, economic and 
political freedom will be maximally extend- 
ed so that all our people may equally share 
in this wonderful heritage of Freedom that 
constitutes the American dream, 


LITHUANIAN ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks two important anniversaries for 
the people of Lithuania, the 1 million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent—many 
of whom live in the greater Cleveland 
area—and for free people everywhere. 
February 16 marked the 53d anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the free 
Republic of Lithuania in 1918. In addi- 
tion, this February marks the 720th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when, in 1251, Min- 
daugas the Great unified the various 
principalities of Lithuania into one 
nation. 

The Lithuanian Republic existed as a 
free state for 21 years. Then, in the cross 
currents of World War II, her land was 
swept by plundering armies of Nazi 
Germany and Communist Russia. For 
30 years now, she has been under the 
domination of the Soviet Union. 

Yet the love of liberty and freedom 
lives on in the hearts of her people 
today. It is seen in acts of defection and 
defiance nearly everyday. 

As one of the founders of our own 
country, Alexander Hamilton, said: 

The sacred rights of mankind are not to 
be rummaged for among old parchments or 
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musty records. They are written, as with a 
sunbeam, in the whole volume of human 
nature, by the hand of the divinity itself. 


The feeling for sacred rights exists and 
lives in all of us. The Americans of 
Lithuanian descent have themselves 
done much to make our own Nation a 
land of the free, a home of the brave. 

In this connection, while commemo- 
rating this week, we should remember 
that we, and free people everywhere, 
must always be on guard to protect es- 
tablished liberties and to do the just 
thing. The act of an arm of our Govern- 
ment in permitting the forcible removal 
of the Lithuanian seaman Simas Ku- 
dirka from an American vessel must be 
remembered as a mar on America's rec- 
ord as a nation of refuge. All Americans 
descend from either immigrants or refu- 
gees. 

In remembering the anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence, let us all re- 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of liberty 
everywhere. 


A GREAT AND GOOD MAN— 
JAMES CASH PENNEY 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, more than 
just the friends and employees of the 
J. C. Penney Co. mourn this week over 
the passing of the firm’s great founder, 
Mr. James Cash Penney. The Nation has 
lost perhaps its noblest embodiment of 
private entrepreneurship. 

Mr. Penney will not only be remem- 
bered for founding and directing one of 
America’s most successful retail busi- 
nesses. He will also be remembered be- 
cause of the way he did it. 

Personal character and integrity were 
the foundations of Mr. Penney’s great- 
hess. And while his retailing acumen 
and dedication to work propelled his 
company into the ranks of the giants, it 
was his concern for people, employees 
and customers alike, that made the J. C. 
Penney Co. more than just a business. 

For me, Mr. Penney’s passing recalls 
some personal memories. I was born and, 
during my early childhood, raised in 
Kemmerer, Wyo., the site of Mr. Pen- 
ney’s first store. 

My mother worked at the Golden Rule 
Store, the first store Mr. Penney opened. 
Kemmerer was a rugged mining town 
in those days. My grandmother operated 
a boarding house just a few doors beyond 
Mr. Penney’s first emporium and she 
was a good and valued customer. Pen- 
ney’s then, as now, operated on the firm 
base of providing a good product at a fair 
price, offered in a friendly and cheerful 
shop. The owner and his employees were 
proud of their merchandise and active in 
and equally proud of their community. 

The business policies and personal in- 
tegrity so successfully evident in Kem- 
merer were to serve as the foundations of 
Mr. Penney’s company. And these un- 
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shakable foundations today support 1,700 
stores with annual sales exceeding $4 
billion. 

In an age when cynicism, especially in 
business, is prevalent, it is refreshing to 
remember the sincerity and warmth of 
James Cash Penney. His strength of 
character, his deserved success, and his 
personal sensitivity and understanding 
for his fellow human beings will be 
missed by all those who had the good 
fortune to know, respect, and love him. 


LONG BRANCH, N.J, ACTS ON 
POLLUTION 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, while we 
must continue to seek solutions to the 
pollution crisis at the Federal level, we 
must also encourage and commend the 
efforts made by the local communities to 
abate the various forms of environmental 
pollution. I believe that if we are to re- 
store the environment the restoration 
must come from the local communities, 
as well as the State and Federal govern- 
ments. 

I am particularly proud of the action 
taken by Mayor Henry Cioffi and the city 
of Long Branch, N.J., in this regard, and 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
the city's project plan for the disposal 
and reclamation of solid waste: 


CITY oF LONG BRANCH MUNICIPAL RECLAMA-~ 
TION CENTER PROJECT 


OBJECTIVE 


To demonstrate the feasibility of a sys- 
tem of home separation of solid wastes, sep- 
arate municipal pickup of various solid waste 
components and the operation of a munici- 
pal reclamation center in a medium size 
city. 

PROJECT NEED AND BACKGROUND 

The City of Long Branch, with a 1970 pre- 
liminary census population of 31,108, is Mon- 
mouth County's largest city and its second 
most populous municipality. It is located in 
the more heavily populated area of the coun- 
ty and like every municipality in this region 
has had severe problems concerning solid 
waste disposal. The rising costs of private 
contract garbage collection have forced the 
City to turn to municipal collection as of 
February 1, 1971. Suitable landfill sites are 
increasingly hard to find and prospective 
sites under study by the Board of Freehold- 
ers for a regional landfill are suspect because 
of the likelihood of pollution of ground wa- 
ters. In this setting the City of Long Branch 
has decided to experiment with methods of 
reclamation or recycling of various compon- 
ents of solid waste in an attempt to great- 
ly reduce the bulk and tonnage of garbage 
sent to landfill sites. 

The responsible city officials do not believe 
that the operation of reclamation centers 
alone will solve the solid waste problems of 
the United States; but together with state 
and federal legislation requiring and en- 
couraging reuse by granting tax incentives 
and by regulatory devices, large scale rec- 
lamation would greatly reduce the bulk of 
wastes which have to be dealt with and in 
so doing partly solve our pressing solid waste 
problems, 
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PROCEDURES 


l. The City of Long Beach will require 
by ordinance the home separation of gar- 
bage into the following components: 

(a) Newspapers 

(b) bottles 

(c) tin and aluminum cans 

(d) all other 

Other categories may be established for 
homes later and different categories may be 
established for particular industries and busi- 
nesses. The city public works department 
will devise methods and schedules for the 
separate pickup of garbage, will store the sep- 
arate components at its reclamation center 
and sell them in quantities to various scrap 
companies and industries, 

2. The City will open the reclamation cen- 
ter every Saturday for 6-8 hours and receive 
materials brought in by Long Branch resi- 
dents and will pay various prices for such 
scrap. 

8. While implementing the above two pro- 
grams the city will also be engaged in the 
following activities: 

(a) Experimenting with various means of 
educating the public about the reasons for 
separation and reuse, securing compliance 
with the ordinance requiring separation, and 
instructing citizens in how to prepare their 
garbage for pick up. 

(b) Keeping detailed statistics on the 
amounts of garbage and various components 
thereof that are generated by the City, how 
much is sold for scrap, and how much is sent 
to landfill. An attempt to assess the impact 
of educational and publicity campaigns by 
studying fluctuations in the percentage of 
separated garbage and the degree of thor- 
oughness with which it has been prepared 
for separate pickup will be made. 

(c) Making surveys, using accepted sta- 
tistical methods, to ascertain the degree of 
public compliance with garbage separation 
regulations and testing various means of 
gaining compliance by further education, 
fines, and other methods. 

(d) Studying the operation of the weekly 
voluntary reclamation center to determine if 
the cost of operating such a center is justi- 
fied by a savings of municipal labor in pick- 
up of garbage and in litter control on streets, 
beaches and vacant lots. Also survey the 
people who bring material in to determine 
their residence, socio-economic status, age, 
and other information to see if particular 
groups make greater use of the reclamation 
center than others and if so why. 

(e) Develop and collect educational ma- 
terials for use in local schools to teach chil- 
dren about the subject of reclamation and 
reuse of resources and develop courses of 
study and specific projects involving recycling 
in conjunction with the local school ad- 
ministration. This will be an attempt to in- 
doctrinate youth with the basic concepts and 
broad ideas behind recycling and is a dif- 
ferent educational program than that out- 
lined at 3 (a) supra, (filmstrips, slides, films, 
booklets, etc. could be educational material 
developed) . 


The following January 25 news release 
gives some indication of the success of 
the project to that date. The enthusiasm 
which seems to be spreading to the vari- 
ous nearby communities is inspiring, and 
I would hope that it can be matched on a 
national scale. 

Lone BRANCH, N.J. 
January 25, 1971. 

All records were smashed again as this City 
completed the ninth week of their escalating 
reclamation efforts. 

19,735 pounds of reusable salvage was proc- 
essed in five hours this past Saturday, to be 
recycled by various industrial plants. 

Interested observers from surrounding 
areas, and those from the national scene, 
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continued to probe the reasons why this na- 
tional pilot program is succeeding so dra- 
matically—and in the dead of winter—while 
similar efforts elsewhere have failed, even 
under much more favorable conditions, 

Two representatives from Manasquan spent 
the day in noting procedures and getting in- 
formed instruction to guide them in launch- 
ing an allied operation in their municipality, 
which Councilman Fred Lockenmeyer says 
will start “as soon as possible, perhaps in the 
next two weeks.” 

Groups from Shrewsbury, New Shrewsbury, 
Little Silver, West Long Branch and Colt’s 
Neck are also being welcomed into the mas- 
sive efforts being made by Long Beach to pio- 
neer the first “practical, realistic and eco- 
nomical broad and permanent reclamation 
program on a municipal basis.” 

Quotes above are from Donald L. Read, 
whose duties as Public Relations Director of 
American Can Company’s subsidiary M&T 
Chemicals him to criss-cross the 
nation in promoting that firm’s efforts to re- 
duce litter and encourage every worth-while 

designed to reduce solid-waste pol- 
lution and advance reclamation of, while 
thus preserving, natural resources. 

On Wednesday of last week, Mayor Henry 
R. Cioffi and his steering committee advanced 
& bold new proposal in a joint meeting with 
other municipalities, suggesting “immediate 
joint action now on proven reclamation ad- 
vantages—despite state disinterest and re- 
gardiess of any possible federal grants.” 

Cioffi is pressing forward on seeking state 
and federal support for a regional reclama- 
tion program, designed for ultimate recycling 
of all solid waste and thus eliminating need 
for future landfill space, while eliminating 
eventually all pollution of land, air and water 
in solid waste 

A number of area municipalities have been 
offered participation with Long Branch in 
all phases of their reclamation efforts. 


POLITICAL CHAMELEONS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
suggest to my colleagues that we are wit- 
nessing this week one of the most fasci- 
nating—and potentially disastrous—po- 
litical turncoat acts of this century. 

In the decade past, and particularly 
the last few years, we have witnessed 
widespread dissatisfaction with Govern- 
ment by students, minorities, and many 
other groups of Americans. There were 
numbers of politicians, both within and 
without the Government, who supported 
this dissatisfaction. When accusations 
were made of repression, they agreed; 
when cries of power to the people were 
made, their fists, too, shot into the air. 

Now the President of the United States 
has had the courage and wisdom to come 
before the Congress and the country and 
offer a plan for returning power to the 
people, not through armed revolt but 
through peaceful revolution. 

The response of the political chame- 
leons has been to march doubletime 
around the country deriding the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. They have not seen the 
details of the President’s legislation. In- 
deed, they do not care to see those de- 
tails. They only know, or think they 
know, that what is good for President 
Nixon cannot be good for them. 
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That is the tragedy of their defection, 
because they cannot rise above self-in- 
terest. Americans will be the lesser for 
their shameful performance. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE SAFE 
SCHOOL ACT OF 1971 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, on the 
ist of this month I introduced in the 
House H.R. 3101, the Safe Schools Act 
of 1971. This legislation would, for the 
first time, make Federal funds available 
to local school districts to help deal with 
the serious problem of crime in the 
schools. No such funds are currently 
available under any existing Federal ed- 
ucation or law-enforcement programs. 
As a result, school administrators around 
the country are being forced to divert 
increasing amounts of funds from direct 
educational purposes to protect students, 
teachers, and school facilities. 

The Safe Schools Act contains a num- 
ber of needed safeguards to insure appro- 
priate use of the funds and to protect 
civil rights. Since its introduction, I am 
pleased to report it has been endorsed 
by a number of local and national educa- 
tional and parent organizations, and has 
received considerable favorable comment 
in the press. WABC Television and WINS 
Radio in New York City, for example, 
editorialized on the proposal. Their com- 
ments follow: 

SCHOOL GUARDS ,.. ARE THEY JUST FOR STREET 
CROSSING? 
(By Patrick Muldowney, Editorial Director of 
WABC-TV (N.Y.)) 
FEBRUARY 5, 6, 7, AND 8, 1971, 

During the past few years, N.Y. City 
schools have been plagued with a variety of 
problems. If it wasn’t a teachers’ strike, it was 
decentralization with boycotts and picket 
lines and all-out fighting. 

For one reason or another, trouble fisirs. 
This generates fighting and the next thing we 
haye is a building surrounded by police. Con- 
gressman Jonathan Bingham of the Bronx 
has come up with the “Safe Schools Act of 
1971” and we think it deserves support. The 
bill would provide money for school 
guards ...men and women who would patrol 
hallways . . . check entrances for non-stu- 
dents .. . and provide security for students 
and teachers. Money would be available to 
school districts that applied after making 
plans with local community and parent or- 
ganizations. 

The guards would not be police ... they 
would carry no weapons or mace. They would 
act as a deterrent to trouble. 

Crossing guards have already relieved many 
police for more important work. We think 
school guards would make classrooms and 
hallways safe again. We’d like to know how 
you feel about this. 

VIOLENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 
(By Robert W. Dickey, General Manager of 
WINS (N.Y.) Radio) 
FEBRUARY 3, 1971. 

Yesterday's brutal attack on Newark school 
teachers is an outrage. This kind of violence 
can only hamper attempts to resolve the is- 
sues involved in the teachers strike. A strike 
makes it difficult to look at the issues with- 
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out passion, but violence makes reasonable 
discussion impossible. 

Unfortunately, there’s a growing pattern of 
violence in and around urban schools, Mili- 
tants have found it all too easy to recruit dis- 
contented students for activities ranging 
from malicious mischief to mayhem. Badly 
overcrowded classrooms, lack of proper staffs 
and facilities and a cancerous drug problem 
have contributed to this climate of violence. 
These problems must be overcome before 
peace and progress return to our primary and 
secondary schools. 

It will take time and money to solve these 
ilis which are the root cause of the current 
crisis, But, something must be done immedi- 
ately to eliminate the violence and vandal- 
ism that is a by-product of these conditions, 
Up to now, there has been a lack of funds to 
provide adequate security in and around the 
schools. Congressman Jonathan Bingham 
has introduced a safe schools bill which 
would make Federal funds available for this 
purpose. In the light of recent events, Con- 
gress should act swiftly and favorably on 
this legislation. 


DEATH IN THE MINES 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1970, 38 miners perished in the 
coal mine explosion near Hyden, Ky. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal has published 
an indepth analysis dealing with this 
disaster, and I now include it in the REC- 
orp for your perusal: 

FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT: HUNT FOR SAFETY 
Answers Gores BEYOND Laws 
(By Ward Sinclair) 

WasHincton.—Coal mine safety begins 
here and it ends here and once again, with 
the deaths of 38 men in a Kentucky mine 
still fresh, a nation turns to Washington for 
answers. 

It has been ever thus. Large-scale mine 
disasters historically have stirred the fires of 
reform and provided the impetus for legisla- 
tion to provide the miner with a safer work- 
ing place. 

The last time it happened was in 1968. In 
August of that year, nine men died in a West 
Kentucky mine disaster. Then in November 
the public conscience was jolted anew—78 
men were killed in a fiery underground tomb 
at Farmington, W. Va. 

As was the case in 1910, 1941, 1952 and 1966 
when Congress reacted to disaster by pass- 
ing or toughening mining laws, the stage 
again was set for reform. 

Out of that uproar came the federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, a far- 
reaching document that elated reformers and 
promised a new day for the men in an in- 
dustry that has claimed more than 100,000 
lives since 1900 and in the last 40 years 
disabled some 1.5 million. 

President Nixon, after rumbled White 
House threats of a veto, signed the act on 
Dec, 30, 1969. As he did so he warned that 
the act might cause problems of adminis- 
tration. He probably little realized the prob- 
lems that would surface. 

The first year of life of the mine-safety 
act was, to be charitable, a year of difficulty. 
Administration of the law was severely critic- 
ized by reformers and coal operators alike. 
The 255 fatalities in 1970 surpassed the pre- 
vious year's total by 52, yet production and 
profits continued a dizzy upward spiral as 
demand for coal intensified. 

Then came the cruelly ‘tronic epilogue— 
the Hurricane Creek disaster. A year to the 
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day after Mr. Nixon reluctantly signed the 
law, 38 Kentuckians were killed in a mine in 
which, investigators were to find, multiple 
violations of the safety law had taken place, 
not once, but various times during 1970. 

And again the nation wanted answers. 
But this time it is different. Yesterday's 
stock response—that the law is inadequate- 
ly weak—went out of style on the day that 
Mr. Nixon affixed his name to the stringent 
new legislation. 

So the answers lie elsewhere. Some believe 
that the Department of Interior and its U.S. 
Bureau of Mines have petulantly resisted the 
mandate to make mining safer. The depart- 
ment defensively insists that too much was 
expected too soon, Many in Congress agree. 

Still others blame President Nixon and the 
White House for not treating the mine safety 
situation as an emergency requiring a full- 
scale mobilization of effort. Moreover, the 
critics, say, political maneuvering by the 
White House, in the department and in the 
bureau has done irreparable harm to the 
cause of safety. 

Criticism is aimed at the coal operators, as 
well: The men who for years enjoyed a hand- 
in-glove relationship with the Bureau of 
Mines have resisted—defiantly, in some in- 
stances—the Congressional preamble to the 
law which decrees that health and safety 
of the miner shall be “the first priority and 
concern” of all in the industry. 

There is truth in every corner. But through 
it all runs a thread which suggests that, de- 
spite the legislation and despite the criticism, 
industry and government have not yet recon- 
ciled themselves to the basic meaning of the 
law—that the miner, as Congress put it, is 
the “most precious resource.” 

It is a difficult dilemma. Coal is one of our 
most essential commodities. It fuels the na- 
tion’s industrial machine. Without it there 
would be little electricity, no steel. Dozens 
of industrial by-products come from coal. 
They range from chemicals to cosmetics. 

Yet the cost of this progress comes high. 
Most devastating is the human cost, with 
thousands of men killed and disabled, women 
left widowed and destitute, children left 
fatherless. 

Coal exacts a high toll in other ways. Vast 
expanses of land are torn asunder by sur- 
face mining. Acid drainage from mines con- 
taminates our streams. Fires in abandoned 
mines burn for decades, continually pollut- 
ing the air. 

In places like Eastern Kentucky, over- 
loaded trucks rushing coal to market leave 
the highways in ruin. In places like Pennsyl- 
vania, cities sink as abandoned mine work- 
ings far under the earth collapse. Electricity 
plants burning coal load the atmosphere 
with noxious sulfuric fumes, affecting health 
and property. 

The dilemma of how to balance the wel- 
fare of the nation’s 145,000 coal miners with 
the voracious demands of the profits-oriented 
industrial machine is heightened by the fact 
that the mine safety law is administered by 
politicians and bureaucrats schooled in the 
art of compromise, trained to respond to the 
greatest pressures. In the field, the law pro- 
vides new problems for federal inspectors 
who, unaccustomed to having strong en- 
forcement tools, have had to promote mine 
safety through compromise and cajole with 
the operators. 

Inevitably, the pressures—some spoken, 
others not—are on the side of production. 
Even the United Mine Workers Union 
(UMW), the one hope of the working miner, 
has said and done little to counterbalance 
these pressures at work in government and 
industry. 

But as West Virginia Rep. Ken Hechler, 
who became, after Farmington, Capitol Hill’s 
most dogmatic mine-safety promoter, ex- 
presses it: “In this there can be no com- 
promise, You cannot compromise men’s lives 
and men’s lungs. Congress has established 
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this priority and it is very clear: It is the 
health and safety of the miner.” 

This is an examination of some of the in- 
gredients that made 1970 a year of difficulty, 
& year of continued difficulty for the men 
who mine America’s coal. 

THE LAW 

Even before the Farmington mine blew up 
in 1968, the push was on for a better mine 
safety law. Reformers pointed to the grim 
accident statistics; Ralph Nader and others 
had documented the “epidemic” proportions 
of black lung disease suffered by miners. 

The Johnson Administration in the early 
fall of 1968 introduced a measure that would 
have dramatically strengthened the govern- 
ment’s enforcement tools. But it went to 
Congress too late to achieve action. Then 
came Farmington and there were sudden new 
converts to the cause of mine safety. 

The Nixon Administration revised the 
Johnson proposals of 1968—made them 
tougher in some respects—and sent its offer- 
ing to Congress, accompanied by a tough 
message from the President himself. 

Congress reacted favorably to the chal- 
lenge. After some months, legislation evolved 
that In some ways was more than most people 
had bargained for. Departing from usual 
legislative practice, it directed the Interior 
secretary to do certain things, rather than 
permitting him to do them—a feature whose 
aim was to make sure that the act resulted 
in action. 

The act was given other sharp teeth. For 
example, for the first time it established 
fines against violators. For the first time, it 
put directly into law many safety stand- 
ards—electrical equipment requirements, 
escapeway provisions, roof control and venti- 
lation plans and, after lengthy debate, elim- 
inated so-called “non-gassy’’ mines from 
special legal exemptions, 

The powers of the inspectors were broad- 
ened as well. For instance, the definition of 
an imminent danger—any condition likely 
to kill or injure a miner before it is cor- 
rected—was expanded, and the inspector was 
given the power to close a mine for inade- 
quate dust control. As a bonus, the legisla- 
tion included black-lung benefit payments to 
miners and their survivors not covered by 
state compensation programs and it required 
new controls to prevent excessive dust, which 
causes black lung. 

But after the stirring reassurance from 
the White House the administration became 
less enthusiastic about what was occurring 
in Congress, The White House objected to the 
black-lung benefits features being proposed; 
evidence emerged that it was resisting other 
sections of the legislation. 

But the law was passed. Some legislators 
met privately to celebrate with champagne. 
Ken Hechler called the law a “Magna Carta” 
for the coal miner. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


A week or so before Christmas, somebody 
at the White House leaked the word: The 
President was not pleased with the result of 
the year-long debate in Congress. A veto of 
the act was threatened because it included 
unpalatable features. 

Editorial writers around the country re- 
acted bitterly. The UMW was angry. Congress 
was angry. Hechler brought seven Farming- 
tom widows ot Washington to personally 
lobby at the White House. 

They didn't get to see the President, but 
they were told that Mr. Nixon would sign 
the act, which he did the next day in a 
private ceremony attended by none of the 
customary flourish. “It’s a great day for all 
of us,” said Sara Kaznoski, a brave widow 
who spoke for many in coal country. 

The White House had nothing to say. In 
fact, between March of 1969 and Dec. 30, 
1970—the day the Finley Coal Co. mine in 
Kentucky exploded—the White House made 
no official statéments on coal mine safety. 
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Actions seemed to say more than words. 
A serles of White House-sanctioned appoint- 


ments and personnel changes in the Depart- 
ment of Interior and its Bureau of Mines, 


charged with enforcing the new law, had a 
good deal to do with mine safety. 


THE ENFORCERS 


Although the Department of Interior is a 
vast bureaucracy, often very set in its ways, 
there is a clear chain of command for coal 
mine safety enforcement and administration. 

It is interesting to look at some of the 
personalities involved. 

First was Secretary Walter Hickel, who 
finally was fired—not for mine safety, but 
for Cambodia. Bureau of Mines veterans who 
worked with Hickel complained that he had 
“a 65-minute attention span” on coal-mine 
problems, Those who tried couldn’t get his 
ear. 
The under secretary is Fred Russell, a 
wealthy real-estate developer and entrepre- 
neur who was a leading fund-raiser during 
the Nixon presidential campaign in 1968. 
He has played a major role in mine-safety 
enforcement decisions. After Hickel left, Rus- 
sell was the No, 1 man in the department. 

The assistant secretary for mineral re- 
sources is Hollis Dole, a former Oregon state 
geologist who is thought of highly by the 
captains of the energy industries. 

One of his deputies is Gene Morrell, who 
was an oll-industry lawyer. Another deputy 
is Lewis Helm, a publicist who worked in 
the Nixon campaign. Two other aides are 
Harry L. Moffett, a former lobbyist for the 
American Mining Congress, and John B. Rigg, 
onetime manager of the Colorado Mining 
Assn. 

Next down the line is the Bureau of Mines 
director. 

When the Nixon administration took 
over, the bureau was headed by John F. 
O'Leary, a Democrat who had a keen sense 
of public opinion. Farmington converted 
him into an aggressive force for better 
safety enforcement and, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the coal industry, he acted 
firmly with the limited tools available to 
him. 

In January of 1969, like other Demo- 
cratic appointees, O'Leary submitted a pro 
forma resignation. It was not accepted by 
the White House for 11 months. When it 
came on Feb. 28, he had one day's notice 
to clear out. Word came at the worst possi- 
ble time—when he was gearing the bureau 
to handle the new law, which would take 
effect within a month. 

A mild-mannered professor, J. Richard 
Lucas, was formally nominated to replace 
O'Leary in May, but he withdrew his name 
from consideration in July when the Sen- 
ate insisted that he relinquish his sizable 
portfolio of minerals stocks. 

Meanwhile, the search for a director went 
on. In October—some seven months after 
O'Leary was fired—the White House nomi- 
nated Dr. Elburt F. Osborn, a vice president 
for research at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Osborn, a geologist by training, had no 
practical, technical or academic background 
in coal mining. 

He was approved by the Senate and soon 
got an inkling of what really awaited him. 
At least four key officials in his bureau, hav- 
ing an effect on day-to-day activities, were 
either lobbyists or party faithful or fund- 
raisers who knew little about mining and 
its peculiar problems. 

The latest and most controversial of the 
lot is Edward D. Failor, who was selected 
by Helm to be Osborn’s troubleshooter in a 
newly created position. Failor will deter- 
mine the amount of fines that safety-law 
violators are assessed. He is a former munic- 
ipal judge in Iowa, a GOP campaign manager 
and fund-raiser, lobbyist for Iowa coin- 
laundry operators and member of the Iowa 
Young Republican Hall of Fame. 
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THE ENFORCEMENT 


With this scene set, how is enforcement 
of the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1970 going? 

Said Hollis Dole in August to a Senate 
subcommittee that was meeting to consider 
the rash of criticism of the bureau: “The 
nation’s coal mines are healthier and safer 
now than they have ever been before.” 

Said Sen. Harrison A. Williams, D—N.J.: 
“All the information available to me reads 
like an indictment of the worst order. I 
cannot begin, in one setting, to enumerate 
all the grievous charges of heinous con- 
duct by the department.” 

Those are the two extremes, But even the 
bureau’s warmest friends acknowledge that 
things did not go well with the mine safety 
act last year, Virtually every week a new 
criticism was raised against the bureau and 
the department. 

Admittedly, the law gave the bureau a lot 
to do and not much time in which to do it. 
The law imposed 31 separate deadlines re- 
quiring regulatory action—most of it major— 
before the act would be fully operative. 

Perhaps the clearest example of depart- 
mental confusion showed up in the handling 
of penalties that Congress decreed should be 
assessed against violators of the law. That 
was one of the new “teeth” Congress pro- 
vided for the enforcers. 

In fact, the Bureau of Mines didn't assess 
any fines at all, although inspectors—work- 
ing in a limited way because of court injunc- 
tion—cited operators for more than 35,000 
violations. 

Last March, Undersecretary Russell ordered 
the printing of safety regulations and a pen- 
alty system, to take effect immediately, even 
though Interior had not allowed the custom- 
ary time period for public comment. More- 
over, operators were being held responsible 
for regulations they had not seen. 

A group of small operators from Virginia 
sought an injunction, which they won, in a 
federal district court. On Russell’s orders, 
Interior did not fight the court action. And 
then having lost in Virginia, the department 
applied the court order nationally to be “fair” 
to all operators. 

Russell then put through another penalty 
plan, to take effect when the injunction ex- 
pired. But there was a catch—it wasn’t actu- 
ally to be enforced. Operators cited for viola- 
tions were told they would be fined later. 

The third attempt to finally apply fines was 
published last month—again, with no ad- 
vance public notice—with Edward Failor to 
be the assessment official. That plan, which 
many expect to be challenged again in court 
by operators, incorporates another hooker 
known as an “absence of fault.” 

Under that concept, an operator may be ex- 
cused from a fine if he can show that the 
violation took place in his mine despite his 
“diligence” or “due-care.” Hechler, mincing 
no words, calls it “a clear sellout to the oper- 
ators.” 

The critics’ other central target of bureau 
activities has been its failure to conduct the 
legally required number of inspections—four 
& year in every mine in addition to spot 
checks at mines determined to be excessively 
hazardous. 

The bureau estimates that it will need 
1,000 inspectors to fully enforce the law, 
which Dr, Osborn says will be possible by the 
end of summer. How many inspectors it has 
aboard is not easily answered because of 
varying week-to-week figures, but the bureau 
appears to be about half-way toward its goal. 


THE STATE’S ROLE: COAL INDUSTRY “TURMOIL” 
SWAMPS AGENCY 
(By David V. Hawpe) 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—The shudder of death that 
moved through the Finley Coal Co. mines 
on Dec. 30 is still being felt by the Kentucky 
Department of Mines and Minerals. 
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The Hurricane Creek disaster was a night- 
marish end to a year of frustration for the 
department, which had to cope with up- 
heaval caused by the federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 and with 
expansion caused by the booming coal mar- 
ket of 1970. 

For a decade before 1970, the number of 
mines that had to be licensed and inspected 
had dwindled. 

Suddenly last year almost 400 new mines 
requested licenses in Kentucky. The coal 
market was moving, and everybody wanted to 
take the quick ride to riches. Underground 
operators, unable or unwilling to comply 
with the 1969 federal law, began leaving 
their deep mines and opening strip mines. 

“The industry was in turmoil,” Commis- 
sioner of Mines and Minerals Harreld Kirk- 
patrick conceded. “It was a particularly 
difficult year for us. We were swamped with 
paper work.” 

And with a budget of only $660,000, he 
said, there was not enough money to do 
everything he and his staff wanted to do to 
meet the crisis. With 25 inspectors to watch- 
dog 2,057 mines, there was not enough man 
power to expand the educational programs 
of the department. 

With this circumstance as a backdrop, a 
Courier-Journal reporter studied records, 
questioned officials and reviewed procedures. 
The following facts were uncovered: 

Inspections conducted by the department 
have fallen off almost 49 per cent since the 
peak inspection year of 1962, while closures 
of mines for violations of law have dropped 
almost 77 per cent. This compares with a 
decline of about 37 per cent in underground 
mines during the same period. 

The department is so short-staffed that one 
Inspector in the Hazard district office re- 
corded 440 inspections last year. 

The department is so short-staffed that 
follow-up checks are seldom possible, after 
operators are sent letters instructing them 
to correct violations found by inspectors. 
Many operators do not even answer the 
letters. 

The department keeps no cumulative sta- 
tistics on the kinds of violations found by 
inspectors, which would identify trends in 
the various districts and in the state as a 
whole. 

The department has no formal, written 
plan for investigation of disaster such as 
the Hurricane Creek explosion. It follows 
procedures developed informally over the 
years. 

The department is at a disadvantage in 
hiring inspectors, since the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines can start its beginning inspectors at 
a salary of $500 more than the state mini- 
mum. And the federal salary at the senior 
inspector level is more than $1,500 greater 
per year than Kentucky’s. 

The department operates under a 19-year- 
old law that is outdated in many respects 
but an agency effort to have that law revised 
extensively got nowhere during the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

That revision would have brought the 
state mine-safety regulations more nearly 
into line with federal standards. And Kirk- 
patrick says he plans to offer a new bill to 
the 1972 General Assembly which would 
raise state rules to the federal level—and 
even go beyond U.S. proposals in some in- 
stances, 

Although the 1969 federal laws is sweep- 
ing and overlaps state efforts somewhat, 
Kirkpatrick sees an expanded research and 
educational role for his agency, as well as 
improved enforcement of improved safety 
standards. 

His intent is for the state and federal 
programs to supplement each other, with 
one providing a cross-check against the 
other. 

The federal law provides specifically for 
cooperation with the states in the fields of 
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miner health and safety. Federal grants are 
available to help state plan and execute 
programs in these areas, and Kentucky was 
first to apply for money for a comprehensive 
plan which would expand personnel and ini- 
tiate a mine-safety instructional project. 

Department spokesmen explained the de- 
cline in inspections by citing the movement 
toward larger mines in Kentucky. “The 
larger the mines, the longer it takes to do 
one inspection,” one official noted. 

Also, the department at some point de- 
termined that more miners are killed by 
their own actions or inaction, rather than 
by physical conditions inside the mines, 
so a new inspection technique was instituted. 
Now the inspectors watch operations in 
progress, as well as inspect the equipment 
and material. 

Also, there was a time when two inspectors 
would visit the same mine to double-up on 
the inspection necessary, and both would 
claim an inspection for the statistical rec- 
ord. “We cut that out, and that caused a 
drop too,” a department spokesman said. 

The fact remains, however, that the num- 
ber of mines increased by about 400 in 1970, 
and the number of inspections decreased by 
four. The number of closures rose from 122 
in 1969 to 139 in 1970. The increase in mines 
from 1969 to 1970 includes a boost of more 
than 15 in the number of underground 
mines, which require most of the depart- 
ment’s time in inspection. 

When inspections do produce instances of 
violations, the department sends a letter to 
the operator ordering him to correct the of- 
fense. Some situations are corrected on the 
spot. 

“We get a lot of answers to the letters,” 
said a department official. “Some we never 
hear from, just like any other business. But 
if an operator is the kind that consistently 
does not let us know by letter that he cor- 
rected his violations, we're going to know 
he is a problem case anyway.” 

Of course, he says, the inspectors always 
check for corrections of past offenses when 
they make their next regular inspection of 
the mines in question. Each mine is sup- 
posed to be inspected four times a year, if 
the budget of the department will permit. 

“If the taxpayers were willing to hire us 
up to 100 people to follow up on these let- 
ters, we could do it,” the official concluded. 

Kirkpatrick emphasized also that inspec- 
tion would not have prevented the Hurri- 
cane Creek tragedy. The cause of the explo- 
sion that killed 38 men was illegal blasting 
practices, which would not have been con- 
ducted during a visit by an inspector. 

When the reports on inspections come to 
the Lexington headquarters of the depart- 
ment each one is seen by Kirkpatrick's assist- 
ant, J. H. Mosgrove, who has been with the 
department for years. 

“I try to review each one, and it is possible 
to spot the trends in the process,” Mosgrove 
said. “When you have a good deal of experi- 
ence in this, you see the patterns. And your 
men in the field notice the patterns, too.” 

Years of experience also has determined 
the department’s plan of action in respond- 
ing to a disaster such as that at Hurricane 
Creek near Hyden. 

“The traditional investigating procedure, 
based on past experience, was carried out, 
but if a plan for disaster investigation ap- 
pears warranted this department would 
certainly be amenable to the idea,” Kirk- 
patrick said. 

During the 1970 session of the legislature, 
Kirkpatrick proposed a major expansion of 
his department, including creation of two 
new categories of employees: mine safety in- 
structor, with a salary of not less than $7,200, 
and electrical inspector, with a salary of not 
less than $11,400. 

The commissioner hoped to hire an elec- 
trical inspector and mine safety instructor 
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for each of the five Department of Mines and 
Minerals districts in the state. 

Kirkpatrick also proposed a provision 
which would allow the commissioner to pur- 
chase vehicles, materials and equipment for 
the use of the department and mine rescue 
stations as he might deem necessary. 

He said the cost of such an expansion 
would have been negotiated with the state’s 
budgetary experts after passage of the en- 
abling legislation. 

“Education is the answer to something like 
the Hyden thing,” Kirkpatrick said. “Most 
mine deaths are caused by attitudes and 
practices that can be changed only through 
a solid effort to educate the men who go into 
the mines.” 

Kentucky will initiate its program as soon 
as the Department of the Interior approves 
the $230,000 grant request submitted by the 
department, with the help of the Kentucky 
Program Development Office. And the hope is 
that the program will reach every man in the 
Kentucky coal mines, over a period of years. 

“Instructional talent will be recruited from 
the coal industry because we feel it is of 
prime importance if we are to do an effective 
job that our inspectors have a measure of 
background in the industry with which they 
are to work,” Kirkpatrick said. 

With the money, seven instructors and two 
electrical experts and three responsible dust 
consultants will be hired. They should re- 
lieve the department’s inspectors of part of 
the educational work they now do, and per- 
mit them to concentrate more time in in- 
spection, 

The inspectors, a crucial element in the 
state program, are chosen for their qualifica- 
tions, which must include 10 years’ experi- 
ence in the coal mines, at least five years of 
which must be in this state. 

They must pass tests on their knowledge 
of coal mines cases, coal mine ventilation, 
the Kentucky mining law, first aid, mine 
fires and explosions, mining electricty and 
blasting practices in coal mining. They must 
show ability to use ventilation measuring 
instruments, explosive and poison gas testing 
instruments and mine rescue apparatus. 

They must show abillty to course air 
through a simulated coal mine, and must 
demonstrate knowledge of methods to com- 
bat mine fires and complete recovery work. 

“We feel it is safe to say that not more 
than 25 per cent of the applicants pass 
this test on their first effort,” Kirkpatrick 
said. 

This deep, professional knowledge required 
of the inspectors is one reason department 
spokesmen were taken back by a proposed 
retesting program for veteran inspectors that 
was submitted to the last session of the leg- 
islature. 

“I was really hurt over that,” one high 
Official said. “I could not get to the bot- 
tom of why they wanted to do that. Can 
you imagine doctors being re-examined, or 
lawyers going twice before the bar? These 
are professional men who constantly im- 
prove their knowledge and skills.” 

The bill to institute the retesting program 
was sponsored by a group of Jefferson Coun- 
ty legislators. 

“I classed it as vicious . extremely 
vicious . . . without foundation,” the de- 
partment spokesman said. 

The department did try to lower the in- 
spectors’ experience requirement from 10 to 
five years during the last legislative session, 
but the bill did not clear the House State 
Government Committee. 

The bill involved a comprehensive revamp- 
ing of the Kentucky mining law. It is out- 
dated in many respects, and the department 
wants it to dovetail into the 1969 federal law. 

Kirkpatrick explained that the department 
will propose an even more far-reaching bill 
to the 1972 legislature, and he hopes there 
will be more attention paid to this one than 
there was the last. 
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“We got it in late, and we were criticized 
for that,” the commissioner said, “but we 
were waiting for the federal law to be final- 
ized before we prepared our bill. That only 
made sense. Anyway, there was not a word 
in the papers about our bill when it was 
introduced and yet it was the most compre- 
hensive effort to revamp our state mining 
law since it was written in 1952.” 

Kirkpatrick believes that even working 
under the present law, his inspectors do an 
effective job of enforcement. 

“There is no politics in my department,” 
he said. “The professional requirements for 
these employees are too strict for hiring to 
be political. We have dismissed no inspectors 
during this administration.” 

The department has given its men stand- 
ing instructions to “take care of any situa- 
tion which creates what in (their) Judgment 
is an imminent danger to the safety of the 
workmen.” By law the inspector has author- 
ity to close a mine, or any section of a mine, 
when imminent danger is observed. 

“We feel that our closure record of mines 
substantiates that this action is taken when 
the inspector deems it necessary,” he added. 

The fines available to the department un- 
der Kentucky law are limited to $200 for 
each violation, and officials believe that clo- 
sure is much more effective. 

“When you shut down a mine, it costs 
the operator all the production he would 
have had, and his equipment is sitting 
idle,” Kirkpatrick said. 

Besides, the department does not believe 
that punitive action is the answer. It is 
rather in the educational role, which has 
been an expanding part of the department’s 
activities. 

In 1965 a new federal law required use 
of a flame safety lamp in mines employ- 
ing 14 or fewer people, and it fell the lot of 
the Kentucky department to begin training 
men in the proper use and maintenance of 
the devices, which are used to detect the 
presence of explosive methane gas or the 
absence of life-giving oxygen. 

Since 1966 the department has averaged 
giving more than 1,000 flame safety lamp 
certificates, and each applicant must be 
trained or tested. In 1970 alone, the depart- 
ment wrote 1,913 such certificates. 

The department also gives classes in the 
fundamentals of practical coal mining, which 
enable prospective foremen to qualify for 
their licenses. In 1970 alone, 342 such licenses 
were granted after the applicants passed a 
battery of complicated tests. 

The department also wrote 448 first aid 
certificates, and 70 mine rescue certificates. 

“Tt is a little-known fact in this state that 
Kentucky is the leader in mine rescue,” 
Mosgrove said. In the 20 years since the na- 
tional mine rescue contests began, Kentucky 
teams have taken the top spot each year 
except one—that was the first year, 1951. 

“And every year we have Kentucky teams 
that take several of the top spots,” Mosgrove 
said. “We have taken as many as five of the 
top places in one year.” 

Critics cite the fact that the Department 
of Mines and Minerals is headed by “a 
wealthy coal operator who sees coal as a 
$400 million product.” They say Kirkpatrick 
believes too much enforcement can be “eco- 
nomically destructive.” 

The critics note that Kirkpatrick reacted 
to the Congressional furor over strict dust 
standards in American mines by saying, “A 
German scientist says one cigarette is more 
harmful to the lungs than eight hours in a 
coal mine.” 

Kirkpatrick remains aloof from such criti- 
cism, and he sticks to his view that the de- 
partment is doing an effective job with 
the resources it has. 

And he believes he is making every effort 
to update the Kentucky mining law, to use 
available money for improvement in the 
Kentucky program, to emphasize those areas 
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in which most mine fatalities occur, to sup- 
port the conscientious inspectors in the field. 

“We have tried our best to be aggressive, 
te do as much as we can,” he concluded. 
THE Operators: THEY ATTACK NEW RULES, 

Fear “FLY-BY-NIGHT” COMPETITORS 
(By Ed Ryan) 

WHITESBURG, Ky.—Dan Quillen, coal dust 
on his gaunt face, sat among bankers and 
merchants in the Cardinal Restaurant and 
tried to explain to a reporter the problems 
a conscientious mine operator faces in com- 
plying with the federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969. 

“The thing is, we don’t know what to do to 
comply in some cases,” he said. “Somebody’s 
got to tell us how to do it... . We're play- 
ing the game under a new set of rules.” 

Thirty-five years old, a business-adminis- 
tration graduate of Berea College, a school 
teacher at one time, a former purchasing 
agent for a large coal company—Dan Quil- 
len’s background may not be typical of the 
average coal mine operator in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

But his frustrations in dealing with cer- 
tain sections of the 1969 federal law at his 
underground mine near Sandlick Creek il- 
lustrate a pattern of confusion and con- 
sternation among many operators of both 
small and large-scale mines. 

In numerous interviews with mine oper- 
ators, criticisms such as these emerged: 

“The law has reduced the safety in the 
small mines of Eastern Kentucky, rather 
than improve it.”—B.F. Reed, a respected 
coal official of the Turner-Elkhorn Mining 
Co. at Drift. 

“This law was designed to stop spectacular 
accidents such as happened at Hyden (where 
38 men died in an explosion), but it hasn't 
got down to the real nitty-gritty matters of 
safety.”—Harry LaViers Jr., vice president of 
operations of Southeast Coal Co. and a 
knowledgeable mine technologist. 

“The law requires us to put up 100 per 
cent more capital for a new mine we open 
... and the customer pays the bill in the 
end.”—Robert Gable, whose family owns and 
operates the mines at Stearns in McCreary 
County. 

Some small mine operators, who have been 
successfully dodging compliance with many 
of the federal law’s regulations, may now 
get what coal they can from their under- 
ground mines, anyway they can, until closed 
down by the inspector.—Another operator 
who asked not to be identified. 

On that day in the Cardinal Restaurant, 
Dan Quillen was worrying, among other 
things, about how he was going to comply 
with the law’s requirement on respirable 
dust at the face of coal seam. 

“Respirable dust” is coal dust in the mine’s 
atmosphere that is so fine that a person’s 
natural respiratory organs can’t remove it 
from the body. It lodges in a miner’s lungs 
and eventually reduces the capacity of the 
lungs to such a degree that any type of exer- 
cise is very tiring and eventually becomes 
impossible. 

Under the federal law, the atmosphere in 
the mine can contain a maximum of 3 milli- 
grams of respirable dust per cubic meter of 
air. 

“We didn’t even know the right procedures 
to measure the dust,” Quillen said, adding 
that he sent his mine foreman, Roy Jordan, 
to a three-day school at Norton, Va. 

It was found that Quillen’s small uncer- 
ground mine had an average of “better than 
7 milligrams” of respirable dust. Just to find 
this, however, took some doing. 

“Honestly, by ignorance, we messed up 20 
samples. The Bureau of Mines rejected them, 
and we had to do them over.” 

Late last year, using water sprays at thé 
face of the coal and diverting more ventila- 
tion to the face, Quillen was able to make 
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progress—he had his dust down to 4.39 mil- 
ligrams. The inspector, satisfied, gave Quillen 
an extension of time to reduce the dust. 

But last week, the latest samples of dust 
were returned by the inspector with the dis- 
cc iraging new- that the respirable dust was 
back up to 5.2 milligrams per cubic meter of 
air. 

“I don’t know what we can do, “commented 
Quillen. “Just keep trying I guess.” 

The real problem comes late in 1972 when 
the federal law will require respirable dust to 
be down to 2 milligrams. 

The mine operators interviewed do not ob- 
ject to the intent of the law—better health 
and safety provisions for the miner. But 
they resent that the law has lumped East 
Kentucky mines in the same category as 
the deep-shaft “gassy” mines of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, considered to be 
potentially more dangerous. 

Reed, the 73-year-old spry treasurer of the 
Turner-Elkhorn Mining Co., explained that 
“any part of the law that experienced, qual- 
ified underground mine personnel believe 
contributes to safety, we are ready to comply 
with. 

“But there’s a tremendous difference be- 
tween the deep-shaft mines and the mines 
(in East Kentucky) above the water level— 
in the area of ventilation, for instance. 


“to obstruct the view” of the 
miners and was put in the law “for imag- 
inary dangers.” 

The wing curtains, made of heavy burlap- 
like materia, direct air currents from the 
mine passageways onto the miners nearest 
the coal face. 

LaViers said that the additional air circula- 
tion caused by the wing curtains is “colder 
than hell and dry—the humidity drops to 
zero. It’s hellishly uncomfortable, and you 
end up trying to heat the air going into 
mine. ... By trying to solve problems you 
present others.” 

Reed adds that “the miner himself doesn’t 
want the wing curtain and unless there’s 
someone there to hit them over the head they 
won't use it.” 

Talk to quiet-spoken Elmer Whitaker, head 
of the Whitaker Coal Co. in Hazard, and you 
find he’s bothered by basically the same parts 
of the law—the ones dealing with respirable 
dust and ventilation. 

But there's another hang-up for him—the 
great increase in paper work. 

“You have to fill out so many reports that 
you don’t do what you're supposed to be do- 
ing to protect the miners’ safety,” Whitaker 
complained. 

“You've likely got some problem in the 
mine you need to be in there seeing about, 
rather than filling out reports for the gov- 
ernment.” 

This dislike of “paper work” may be why 
many small mime operators have not bothered 
to seek Small Business Administration 
loans to pay for the cost of complying with 
the law. 

“As a breed, the small operators and rugged 
individualists who are impatient with red 
tape,” says Gable, a comparatively big mine 
operator, “Not many of them are willing— 
or sometimes able—to fill out a 58-page ap- 
plication for a government loan.” 

Even though Gable believes that basically 
the health and safety act is a “good law,” he 
thinks it has “turned out to be a nightmare” 
in some respects. 

The rigid regulations and a “grossly un- 
realistic” compliance timetable, caused many 
small underground miners to switch to sur- 
face and auger mining, he says. 

There was some concern expressed that 
money-hungry, fly-by-night operators will— 
because of the stringent law—rush into the 
coal-wealthy mountains, “hog” what coal 
they can reach easily and leave the land des- 
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titute and the remaining minerals unreach- 
able. 

A number of small mine operators, who 
aren't as safety-conscious as others, are ask- 
ing themselves whether “we simply continue 
(outside the law) as we always have been do- 
ing and wait until we are closed down?” 
Gable says. 

“Most, if not all, small mines cannot af- 
ford to operate legally under the law,” he 
commented. “When, then, do they get closed 
down?” 

Another operator said that if the profit 
margin is not “significantly greater” for small 
mine operators, then 99 per cent of such 
mines, hiring 15 or less men, will eventually 
be closed for non-compliance with the law. 

This, in turn, the operator said, will result 
in “poor conservation of mineral resources” 
in the Eastern Kentucky coal fields by some 
small operators who may seek out the “easy” 
coal before the strong arm of the federal in- 
spector drops on them. 

Others feel that the unscrupulous mine 
operators cast a bad reflection on mine oper- 
ators striving to comply with the law. 

“Those people who try to do right suffer 
at the expense of those who do wrong,” 
LavViers said. 


UNION Activiry: UMW RECORD or MINER PRO- 
TECTION DAMNED AND DEFENDED 
(By Bill Peterson) 

FARMINGTON, W. Va.—Mrs. Judy Hender- 
son has many painful memories about the 
explosion two years ago at Consolidated Coal 
Company’s Mountaineer Mine No. 9 which 
killed her husband Paul and 77 other miners. 

But among the most vivid is one of the 
president of the United Mine Workers (UMW 
union W. A. “Tony” Boyle on the evening 
news. 

While mourners still clung together out- 
side the mine, Boyle told a press conference 
that Consolidated Coal was a “cooperative,” 
safety-minded company. 

“I know what it’s like to be in an explo- 
sion,” he said. “I’ve gone through several of 
them. There is always this inherent danger 
connected with mining coal.” 

Consolidated Coal, he emphasized “is one 
of the better companies to work with.” 

Then only 21, Judy Henderson had grown 
up in the coal fields and she knew of mine 
dangers. As children, she and her husband 
played on the grounds leading to Mountain- 
eer No. 9, and they had watched when an 
earlier explosion took 16 lives in 1954. 

Boyle’s conciliatory statements about the 
coal company baffled her, particularly after 
she learned a few days later that the mine 
had been found in violation of federal rock- 
dusting regulations in all two dozen inspec- 
tions that the U.S. Bureau of Mines had 
made since 1963. 

“I hated Boyle right then,” she recalls. “I 
couldn’t believe someone could say that right 
there in front of the mine where all our hus- 
bands were buried alive.” 

Her 24-year-old husband, she said, had 
frequently complained “how the union 
hadn't done anything for coal miners in 20 
years.” 

“He was mad at the union, even his father 
and the local union members for not speak- 
ing up about safety,” she added. “Now I knew 
what he was talking about.” 

So did UMW critics like U.S. Rep. Ken 
Hechler, D-W. Va., and consumer crusader 
Ralph Nader, For months, they had charged 
that the union hierarchy’s cozy relations with 
coal companies had made them more in- 
terested in coal production than safety. 

A federal jury in Lexington, Ky., had given 
a measure of credibility to their accusations 
three weeks before when it found the UMW 
and Consolidated Coal guilty of conspiring 
since 1950 to create a monopoly in the soft 
coal industry and force small coal companies 
out of business. 
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Although the U.S. District Court jury had 
awarded $7.2 million in damages (a judgment 
later appealed) to South-East Coal Co., of 
Irvine, Ky., the case created little stir. 

The Farmington disaster and Boyle's state- 
ments following it, however, became a bizarre 
milestone in both the history of mine safety 
and union politics. 

Within a little more than a year, Congress 
had enacted the toughest mine safety law 
in the nation’s history. And the UMW found 
itself entangled in a bitter power struggle in 
the course of which Joseph Yablonski, who 
had challenged Boyle's leadership, was shot 
to death and the U.S. Labor Department and 
a Senate Labor subcommittee had initiated 
investigations into union affairs. 

Much of the controversy involved mine 

safety. 
The slain Yablonski, according to his son 
Joseph, Jr., first considered opposing Boyle's 
re-election after the Farmington incident. 
The challenger’s campaign was marked with 
frequent charges that the union was disin- 
terested in mine safety. 

The union's actual record 1s a mixed one. 
It has supported and lobbied for almost ey- 
ery tough mine safety measure ever present- 
ed to Congress, Yet only three times in recent 
times (1941, 1952 and 1969) has it succoseded 
in persuading national lawmakers to adopt 
major mine-safety bills. 

Some critics have wondered how serious 
the union is about the subject. At the time 
of the Farmington disaster, for instance, it 
employed only one safety expert in its Wash- 
ington headquarters and its district offices 
reported spending only $14 during the year 
on safety education in West Virginia. 

The union’s record on the issue of the 
miner-crippling black lung disease has also 
come under severe attack. Although Eng- 
land had recognized the disease as an occu- 
pational hazard for 26 years, UMW policy- 
makers did little about it until three West 
Virginia doctors began barnstorming the coal 
fields in 1969 warning miners of its dangers. 

Then rather than joining the doctors Boyle 
condemned them, and his district officers 
threatened miners who joined the doctors 
with expulsion from the union. “We're not 
going to destroy the coal industry to satisfy 
the frantic rantings of self-appointed and 
ill-informed saviors of coal miners,” Boyle 
said. 

The UMW has little patience with critics. 
Its official newspaper, the UMW Journal, has 
labeled them “finks,” “troublemakers,” 
“spies” and “stool pigeons.” 

For decades, the union was the sole force 
to agitate for mine safety, UMW spokesmen 
say. And, they say, reformers—including Ya- 
blonski who sat on the union's elite execu- 
tive board beginning in the 1940s—had little 
to say on the subject until after the Farm- 
ington disaster. 

If progress has been slow in the past, the 
UMW spokesmen add, it is because the union 
has had to fight the opposition of coal opera- 
tors and politicians controlled by coal opera- 
tors, 

“We've never been soft on safety," says 
UMW safety director Lewis E. Evans. “And 
I hope we never will be.” 

He maintains that the union has been par- 
ticularly vigorous on mine safety during 
recent months. A year ago, for example, the 
UMW named a safety director for each of its 
district offices, of which there are three in 
Kentucky. 

The explosion at Hurricane Creek, Ky., in 
which 38 men died, occurred in a non-union 
mine—Leslie and Clay counties have tradi- 
tionally resisted most union organizing ef- 
forts—but the UMW has kept close tabs on it. 

The union had osbervers on the scene and 
the UMW Journal devoted 17 of the 32 pages 
of its Jan. 15 issue to mine safety. President 
Boyle and assistant editor Rex Lauck took 
particular pains to point out that since the 
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Finley Coal Co. was a non-union operator its 
workers “could look only to the government 
for protection” and their survivors could 
count on receiving only meager government 
benefits. 

The union placed the blame for the acci- 
dent on the coal mine operator and the gov- 
ernment’s failure to enforce the federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act. “Chances of a 
disaster of this nature are lessened at union 
coal mines where there are in existence active 
safety committees,” said Safety Director 
Evans. 

His point is a crucial one. 

Since 1946, UMW collective bargaining con- 
tracts have included provisions for a safety 
committee in every mine with the authority 
to pull men from the mine if there is an 
“Imminent danger” to their safety. 

In theory, the committee are vigorious 
watchdogs and a valuable safety valve for 
miners. 

In practice, their effectiveness varies from 
mine to mine depending on the persistence 
of individual committee members. 

But one federal mine inspector noted: 

“Committeemen have a dual allegiance. 
One is to the union, the other is to the com- 
pany that hires them. It takes an unusual 
man to tell the company that is putting bread 
on his table that he’s going to shut it down 
for a safety violation.” 

By contrast, John Huffman, who works the 
hoot-owl shift at Kentland-Elkhorn’s Spruce 
Two mine not far from his home in Lower 
Pompey, Ky., is a soft-spoken, but adamant 
defender of the union safety committee sys- 
tem. 

He’s worked in both union and nonunion 
mines and feels union operations are much 
safer, “In a nonunion mine they can always 
find out a way to get rid of you if you raise 
too much fuss about safety,” he says. 

Huffman has been a mine safety commit- 
teeman for two years and believes “our mine 
is about as safe as you'll find.” There hasn't 
been a fatality in those two years, and few 
serious accidents, he says. 

“With a union mine you've got the organi- 
zation behind you,” Huffman says. “When we 
tell the mine superintendent that some- 
thing's wrong, he'll usually get it fixed right 
quick. If he doesn't we call Squire Feltner (a 
Boyle loyalist and safety coordinator in the 
District 19 office in Pikeville). He’s behind 
us 100 per cent. The district supports us all 
the way” 

Landell Thornsberry, a miner for 33 years 
and a long-time UMW dissident from Wheel- 
wright, Ky., disagrees. 

“The union’s let the safety fight drag,” he 
says. “The district won't stand behind the 
safety committees, they won't back them up.” 

“Maybe a safety committee will find a vio- 
lation and threaten to go out on strike,” he 
continues. “The district officers, they'll come 
to the safety committee and say ‘Boys let’s 
get back to work. We'll straighten this out.’ 
Then they won’t. People lost confidence in 
them.” 

But even Thornsberry agrees that a miner 
is better off with a union than without. 

“Without the union a miner’s got nothing,” 
he says. 


THe Survivors: PRIDE IN THEIR MEN TEMPERS 
QUIET GRIEF 
(By Carol Sutton) 

MANCHESTER, Ky.—There are 34 widows— 
the youngest is 17; the eldest 64. 109 sons 
and daughers. Mothers and fathers. Sisters 
and brothers. Uncles and aunts and cousins. 

All of them, with the exception of a few 
older children who have married and moved 
away, live along an approximately 35-mile 
stretch of Kentucky Highway 80 between 
Hyden and Manchester through Leslie and 
Clay counties and on the dirt hollows and 
black-top roads that lead to places called 
Granny’s Branch and Bob’s Fork, Ulysses 
Creek and Patch Branch. 
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For the survivors of the 38 men who died 
Dec. 30 in the mine explosion at Hurricane 
Creek, there is still pain. It shows in their 
eyes; all the tears have not been shed. It 
sounds in their soft and gentle voices, which 
catch sometimes and trail off. 

The families of all 38 men were contacted; 
three refused to be interviewed. A few others 
were reluctant to talk to a reporter, but even 
if they didn’t intend to tell much about 
their lives since the tragedy, their basic 
courtesy compelled them to extend a “Come 
in,” in the way the mountain people have 
of making it an invitation and a friendly 
command. 

How the families are responding to the 
tragedy that personally touched hundreds 
of lives in these two counties is as varied 
as the individuals who are affected. Some 
show great strength; others are still 
dazed. Some are resigned, accepting; others 
are angry. Most believe that there will be 
no changes in the way people live and work 
in these coal counties as a result of the Dec. 
30 disaster; a few have hope that there will 
be changes that will make life better for 
all who live in the area. 

But there are things these families have 
in common: 

Pride in their men—men who died work- 
ing, and working hard in a dangerous oc- 
cupation, to support their families. 

Determination that their sons will not 
work in the coal mines. They would prefer 
that the boys not have to leave their fami- 
lies and find work in another state, but many 
say they would rather they'd leave than go 
to the mines. 

Hope that their daughters will not marry 
men who have to work in the mines, and, 
therefore, “not have to go through what I 
have been through.” 

Belief that education is what will keep 
their children out of the mines. 

Mrs. Lonnie Collins, who lives in Leslie 
County, showed a photograph of her husband 
who was killed Young, curly-haired, horn- 
rimmed glasses, good-looking. 

“He was to me...and a good man. 
Twenty-eight years old, and he had never 
had a taste of beer. What little time he had 
he spent with me and the baby. He was pre- 
cious to me.” 

Mrs, Collins said that her husband spoiled 
their baby, Sandra Gail, 34%, but that when 
she would tell him that he shouldn't buy her 
something, “He'd say. ‘Well, that’s why I go 
under the mountain—to get her what she 
wants.’ 

“We made it well enough on what he made. 
We have a car, as much as poor people could. 
. . . We had plenty to eat, plenty to wear, a 
good warm house, a good bed to sleep on. 
And iove. That meant it all.” 

A sense of quiet grief, hopeless loss is what 
first strikes you in these hushed houses, But 
pride soon surfaces, softly. 

Mrs. Earl Phillips, 40, a mother of eight 
who lives on Elk Creek in Clay County and 
whose husband of 25 years died in the blast, 
said, “I wouldn’t trade what life I had as a 
coal miner’s wife for the richest man on 
earth. I’m proud that 1 was a coal miner’s 
wife. ... Just about everybody in this 
neighborhood except a few are living off the 
state. A coal miner lives better than anyone 
can live off the state.” 

Mrs, Stanley Roberts, 38, is proud that she 
and her husband, who worked in the mines 
most of his 44 years. paid their bills, didn’t 
get welfare checks and reared their four sons 
to depend on themselves. It was difficult for 
her to accept the one-month’s public assist- 
ance check, and at first she refused food 
stamps and gifts of food, but later accepted 
them. 

“We didn’t live that way before he died. 
We won't live that way now. The welfare 
check has put me back on my feet. Now it’s 
up to me to stay on my feet,” Mrs. Roberts 
said. 
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She worries, however, about how she’s go- 
ing to manage. She'll draw Social Security 
benefits only until her 12-year-old son 
reaches 18, and after the Workmen's Com- 
pensation checks stop her only income will 
be a $64 a month veteran’s pension until she 
reaches 62. 

Most of the families involved in the tragedy 
have lived in the same area for generations; 
it’s their home, their families are close, and 
they like it. 

“The people away from here, they look at 
us like we’re stupid to want to live here,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence Gray, a 26-year-old widow 
with two children who lives on Billy’s Branch 
in Clay County. “Well, they look as stupid to 
us as we do to them.” 

Some of the widows have not been able 
to bear staying in their own homes since 
the tragedy and have gone to stay with their 
parents or grandparents. To Mrs. Arnold 
Sizemore a 26-year-old widow with three 
children who lives on Big Creek in Clay 
County, “You don’t get away from it any 
place you go, so it don’t matter much.” 

It has been of great comfort to most of 
the widows to have their families nearby, and 
they all say that “people have been real 
nice” and that no one has tried to take ad- 
vantage of them. The one complaint they 
have about their area—and it's repeated over 
and over—is that “without an education, 
there’s no place around here to work except in 
the mines.” 

Mrs, Frank Hoskins, the youngest widow, 
who is 17 and dropped out of high school in 
her junior year to get married, said, “‘There’s 
nothing around here to work at, even if you 
finish high school.” 

“If you have anybody in under the moun- 
tain, you worry about them,” said Mrs. Lon- 
nie Collins. “You always expect something 
to happen to them... . at least, that’s the way 
I was. I would kiss him ‘bye’ and tell him to 
be careful, two or three times. Then I'd pray 
to myself that he wouldn’t get hurt.” 

Some of the men had worked at other jobs, 
or in other cities and states. But many of 
them liked working in the mines and they 
liked their fellow workers, according to their 
widows. And they wanted to be with their 
families. But even among those who liked the 
work, not one of them wanted his sons to fol- 
low him there. 

“He took us in a mine one time, and when 
we came out he said that’s the last time he 
ever wanted to see one of us in a mine,” said 
William Thomas Roberts, 19, a senior at Clay 
County High School and the son of Mrs. Stan- 
ley Roberts. 

Most of the parents had not finished high 
school, and the widows see better education 
than they had as the way their children can 
find jobs other than in a coal mine. 

For her daughter, Mrs. Lonnie Collins 
said, “I would like to live to raise her up 
and educate her as much as I could. I would 
like her to go to college and like her to have 
things that I never did have. I know that’s 
what he would want. That was always his 
plans—to give her as much education as we 
could give her.” 


For EprrH Harrts "Ir's LIKE A Dream” 

CHOP Borrom, Ky.—Edith Caudill Harris, 
whose 35-year-old husband, Lester, died in 
the mine explosion at Hurricane Creek, is 
one of the few miners’ widows who have jobs. 
There aren't many jobs for women in Clay 
County, Mrs. Harris said, and she counts 
herself “just one of the lucky ones.” 

Mrs. Harris, who has three sons, ages 7, 10 
and 13, has worked since 1967 as an aide in 
the Head Start program at nearby Paces 
Creek. She started as a volunteer and now is 
a teacher's aide. Her take-home pay is $264 
a month. 

Her house, a bright white frame, neat and 
clean and comfortably furnished, shows the 
care it has been given. It was Jan. 30, a 


month to the day since her husband and 37 
other men were killed, but Mrs. Harris, shown 
above with her son Glenn, agreed to talk 
about her life as a coal miner’s wife and her 
future as a widow. What she said reflects 
many of the experiences and concerns that 
the families share. 

“He had worked in the mines for 18 years, 
since he was 17. We were married 15 years, 
the 2ist day of December, but, seems like, 
we were newly married all over again, we 
got along so well. I’m 30 years old . . . that’s 
half of my life. 

“He didn’t get very far in school, 6th or 
7th grade. He seen where he made his mis- 
take. He said he wanted his boys to get a 
good education so they would never have to 
go in the coal mines. He’s taken them to the 
coal mines to show them where he works. 
It would frighten them to look atit.... 

“He knew there was no other work in Clay 
County to do but the mines, I begged him 
to quit about a month ago. Every day I was 
frightened, afraid the phone would ring and 
someone would say he got Killed... . It 
don’t seem real to me. It’s still like a 
dream, I look for him to come home every 
night. ... 

“His two sports was hunting and fishing. 
When I begged him to quit the mines and 
get another job somewhere else, he said he 
wanted to stay here so he could hunt and 
fish. He knew all the fishing places. It’s go- 
ing to be hard when summer comes. He took 
them (the boys) fishing. Now I’m the only 
one they have got to look to to do all these 
things boys do.” 

Mrs, Harris pointed to a new gold pickup 
truck in the driveway. “He'd been wanting 
a new truck for a long time. He came home 
one day and said he had found the truck he 
wanted, and he asked me could he buy it. 
I'm proud of what I answered him. I said, 
‘You work in the coal mines, You work your 
money out. You buy what you want to.’ I'm 
proud of what I answered him.” 


A LONE VICTIM: Jontor Was TYPICAL or 
MANY ILL-FATED MINERS 
(By David V. Hawpe) 

BEECH Fork, Ky.—When they came to the 
house to tell Annie Ward her son had been 
crushed under a 10-ton rock, she whispered, 
“Take him to the church.” 

Annie never saw her son, “Junior,” again. 
The snow that started out powdering the 
tattered edges of the high cliffs finally began 
to move into the valley as they brought his 
body down from the mines. 

And Annie could not make her way through 
the thick drifts in her wheelchair. 

She sat inside her tiny house, where 
Junior was reared, and she looked through 
the window. A short distance down the road 
she saw the boxy Pentecostal church, wear- 
ing its gray shingles like a neatly tucked 
suit. Inside sat the closed coffin. 

Grant Wilson Jr., a son of Mrs. Ward's first 
marriage, was another in the forlorn proces- 
sion of miners who die each year, unattended 
by the quartz lights of the network television 
crews and the busy presence of state and 
federal mining officials that go with major 
disasters, 

No White House official was there to help 
Annie reach into the jumble of bureaucratic 
cords and pull the right one for help. 

For her son was one of 49 men who died 
unheralded in Kentucky mines last year. His 
life ended the day before the Finley Coal Co. 
mines exploded on Hurricane Creek. That 
blast caused a national uproar over coal mine 
safety for a few days and brought special 
state and federal action to speed help for 
survivors of those 38 men who died together. 

It has been more than one month since 
Grant Wilson Jr. died, and his invalid mother 
has not received her lump-sum death benefit 
from the Social Security Administration. 
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The Department of Economic Security in 
Frankfort finally called the public assistance 
Office in Hyden on Jan. 25 to find out from 
Annie’s neighbors what was being done to 
help out. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has assessed no 
penalty against the operators of the mine 
in which Grant Wilson Jr., died, even though 
the official investigation of the accident 
found that management was at fault. In fact, 
the bureau had not inspected the mine in 
which this young man died, before the acci- 
dent. 

The Kentucky Department of Mines and 
Minerals determined that Grant Wilson Jr. 
was killed while working in a section sup- 
posed to have been abandoned for years. A 
state inspector swore out a warrant for the 
operator of the mine some five weeks after 
the accident, charging violation of a section 
preventing persons from entering abandoned 
mines. 

How does a young man like Grant Wilson 
Jr., come to an end such as this? What spe- 
cial circumstances drove him into the mines? 
What unique history moves him to ignore 
the obvious hazards of working in a small, 
hilltop mine? 

He was born on the Middle Fork of the 
Kentucky River in Leslie County. Annie 
Ward had a sister, Flora Howard, who lived 
over the Middle Fork. So she went there to 
have the baby. It was her first. 

He had red hair and fair skin, which would 
cause him the usual grief suffered by all red- 
headed boys in grade school. 

“Oh yes, they teased him awful about the 
red hair and freckles. Maybe that had some- 
thing to do with the way he was.” 

Annie sat in her wheelchair as she talked 
about her son. She occasionally would lace 
her left hand on the side of her head, near 
the bun of silver hair. It was a gesture of 
hurt, almost like a wince. 

“His daddy was killed before he was born, 
so he never saw him.” 

Grant Wilson Sr. was shot on the Middle 
Fork, and they never caught the man who 
did it. But Annie married Roy Ward soon 
after Junior was born, and Ward was the 
only father the boy ever knew. 

“He worked in the logwoods,” Roy said. 
“But he first started in at Peter Branch 
School. He went to the seventh grade I think. 
After that he worked in the logwoods. Hard 
work,” 

Why did he quit school? 

“Financial circumstances. I think that’s 
what you would call it. Financial circum- 
stances. He did good in sechool. It was finan- 
cial circumstances.” 

By the time he was 18, Junior had passed 
through the stage when other teenagers 
teased him about the red hair and freckles. 
But he had become a loner. And he was not 
satisfied with the catch-as-catch-can exist- 
ence of the coal field. 

It was particularly difficult in Leslie 
County, since it was almost a colony of the 
Ford Motor Co, | 

When Henry Ford’s agents bought up two- 
thirds of the county’s mineral reserves and 
timber, the notion was that wood would be 
needed for spokes in the automobiles he was 
producing, and the coal would be needed for 
steelmaking to supply the car manufacturing 
plants. 

But wooden spokes didn't last, and Henry 
Ford found other places to buy coal for steel- 
making. So Leslie County never was devel- 
oped. It never got a railroad, It never got a 
decent road, until U.S. 80 was driven in a 
tortuous path up the hollows and around 
the points. It remained, essentially, a dor- 
mant colony. 

So Junior Wilson left, like thousands of 
others. He joined an exodus that poured 30 
per cent of the county’s population into the 
industrial centers of the Midwest between 
1950 and 1960. 
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Junior Wilson found a place at the U.S. 
Steel plant in Lorain, Ohio. He was only 18 
years old. The Korean War was on, but he 
had been turned down for service. 

Like so many mountain people who gather 
in colonies inside the Midwestern industrial 
centers, he yearned to come home. Finally 
he did come back, to work for the telephone 
company. But that didn’t last either. 

“He worked at first one thing and then 
another,” Annie said. “He went back to 
Lorain to work about four years ago, but he 
came back and I got sick.” 

A tall, handsome woman in her time, Annie 
now speaks most easily with the changing 
expressions of her large gray eyes. The stroke 
that put her in the wheelchair left the right 
side of her body paralyzed. 

Public assistance allowed the family $40 for 
Junior to take care of his mother. 

“He cooked breakfast the day he was 
killed,” Annie said, her eyes bathed in a 
glisten. “He always left before daylight, and 
we had his water ready for him when he 
came home in the evening. They had no 
bathhouse, so he washed here.” 

Junior worked a total of five years in min- 
ing. He had been a general laborer in the 
Beech Fork Coal Co. Mine No. 1 for about 
one year, off and on, before he died there. 

The mine's history is a strange one, It was 
operated by Roy Shotton, and local people 
call it the Shotton mine. It enters the coal 
seam just below the crest of the mountain, 
and the passageways are comparatively high, 
averaging 60 inches. 

It had been operated intermittently for 
years, to produce house coal for sale in the 
immediate area. Sometimes 200 tons a year. 
Sometimes 300 tons. A mere runt-sprig in 
the orchard of the coal industry, and, be- 
cause it was small and only operated during 
months when house coal was needed, it 
seemingly escaped the notice of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, 

T. R. Mark, in charge of the bureau’s Bar- 
bourville office, said as far as he knew there 
had been no inspection of the mine by 
bureau men. “They are supposed to get a 
license from the state . . . I don't know if 
they did or not.” 

The state did inspect the mine twice in 
1970, and both times found major violations 
which were supposed to be corrected before 
work began. For example, on June 24 in- 
spector Everett Bartlett found no fan in- 
stalled, wiring poor, buildings only fair, wood 
tipple in disrepair. 

On Sept. 22, another prework inspection 
was held by Bartlett. The fan still was not 
installed, and wiring and buildings were 
rated only fair. No map of the mine was 
available. No permit had been obtained to 
make the new openings. No substantial 
canopy was erected over the portal where 
men were required to travel into the mine. 

Junior Wilson did not want to go into the 
diggings, according to his mother and step- 
father. Other relatives also say he told them 
it was a dangerous place, 

“But he had bought his used car from 
the Shottons, and he was workin’ it out 
when he was killed,” Roy Ward said. “He 
got $12 a day, and it was paid in cash at the 
end of each shift. Out of that he had to pay 
for the car they had sold him. 

“He paid them the day before he got 
killed—paid them $10.” 

It was lunchtime on Dec. 29. 

Junior Wilson was coming out of the 
mine to eat. In front of him was his friend 
Eugene Howard, driving a load of coal 
from a previously abandoned section where 
the state never had given permission to work. 
Barney Huff was walking about 10 feet 
behind Junior. 

They were 200 feet from a waterway open- 
ing to the outside of the mountain when the 
roof began to move. Howard heard the roof 
break, jumped from the shuttle car, ran to 
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the outside and called for Roy Shotton. 
Barney Huff ran toward the face of the 
coal, circled around in some old works and 
came back to the shuttle car. 

He found Junior pinned beneath a slab 
of rock 30 feet long, 10 feet wide and be- 
tween 8 and 24 inches thick. It was 12:10 
p-m., and Junior was dead. 

The Department of Mines and Minerals was 
notified at 3:30 p.m., and Bartlett came over 
to investigate the next day. He was joined 
by Bureau of Mines inspectors Gordon Coch 
and Kenneth Martin. 

Shotton told the inspectors he had been 
outside the mine on the tipple when the 
accident happened. He showed them where 
they had timbered, then had pushed the rock 
up with a hydraulic jack to free Junior. 

The remnants of the collapsed sandstone 
were still there. 

Junior was buried in the snow and 100 
came anyway. 

“I don’t know what we have to get by on,” 
Annie said later, looking out toward the 
knoll where he was buried. “I draw $79 
public assistance and $32 Social Security. Roy 
gets $72 Social Security. He can’t work. He’s 
under a doctor, too. 

Roy said Shotton came by to give them 
$1,000 for burial expenses, “but he never 
came to the funeral ... never came by except 
to give us the money.” 

The Kentucky Department of Labor has 
sent two letters to Shotton, to find out 
whether the mine had workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage. No answer was received the 
first time, and the second letter prompted a 
return marked “Moved” with no forwarding 
address. 

Fred Faust of the Department of Labor 
then called the Department of Mines and 
Minerals to see whether there had been a 
change of ownership. “They had not re- 
ceived word of any change in this operation,” 
he said. 

So Faust sent the information to the at- 
torney general of Kentucky Jan. 12 for in- 
vestigation into possible violation of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and that is 
the last that Annie and Roy have heard from 
that. 

J. Keller Whitaker, of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Board, had no employer’s report 
of injury concerning Grant Wilson Jr. 

Workmen’s compensation is required un- 
der Kentucky law, for mines with three or 
more employees. The Shotton mine did have 
that many employees on the day Junior died. 

Why did Junior work in such a mine? 
Annie answered, “Well, it was the only thing 
he could get, and stay here to help me.” 

The Social Security office at Corbin proc- 
essed the application from Annie Ward, as 
quickly as possible. But there was no air- 
plane trip to hand-carry her claim through 
the payments center and the check-writing 
office in Philadelphia. That’s how the Social 
Security Administration gained two weeks 
over the normal delivery time for benefit 
checks when the 38 men died at Hurricane 
Creek. 

Annie neyer was asked to come to the spe- 
cial center that was established Jan. 4 at 
Manchester for survivors of the mass tragedy. 
She heard about it on the radio, but she did 
not go. 

The state and federal mine officials did 
close down the mine where Junior was killed. 
And the federal people said it cannot be 
opened until specific safety requirements are 
met, 

The federal report concluded, “Failure of 
management to have the room adequately 
supported was the direct cause of the acci- 
dent. Failure of management to adopt and 
use an approved system of roof support and 
properly evaluate the roof conditions along 
the haul ways were contributing factors.” 

Annie Ward is intimidated by the kind of 
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dry language used by the report to explain 
her son’s death. She is intimidated by her 
predicament as well: “I don't know how we 
can get along with the little we have got 
now. He was a big help to us. He was helping 
keep us going.” 

And outside, the noisy winter day slipped 
into afternoon. The wind blustered like 
March, and the river currents would circle 
down toward the Middle Fork, then move 
north toward the main Kentucky River. 
There the waters would ease through the 
lush Bluegrass country on their way to the 
Ohio River. And the Ohio would take them 
slowly past Louisville, Owensboro, Evansville 
and Paducah. Finally they would join the 
mighty rush of the Mississippi toward the 
place where inland America fans at the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

“Sometimes I think we’re so far back, peo- 
ple forget about us,” Roy Ward said. 


A MINING CAREER: DANGER’s JUST PART OF 
ANOTHER Day’s WORK 
(By Bill Peterson) 

WoLFPIT, Ky—Ask a coal miner about 
safety, and he'll tell you he doesn’t want his 
son to be a miner. 

“I didn’t bring ’em up for that,” he’ll say. 
Or, “I wouldn’t let him near a mine. It ain't 
much of a life.” 

Miners seldom mention it without prod- 
ding, but what they’re talking about is the 
danger and uncertainty of a career in the 
mines. For mining is the nation’s most dan- 
gerous occupation. 

It is an occupation four times as danger- 
ous as trucking; two and a half times more 
perilous than. lumbering. One miner in 12 
who enters a mine in his early years can 
expect to be killed before he reaches retire- 
ment age. A 1965 U.S. surgeon general report 
said that more than 100,000 miners suffered 
from coal workers pneumoconiosis, or “black 
lung.” 

Translated into the experience of indi- 
vidual miners this means backs broken by 
slate falls, legs crushed between machines 
and death in varying forms. It also means 
individuals and their friends who have 
breathed in so much coal and rock dust that 
they can’t walk up hillsides and who wake 
up in the morning spitting chunks of ugly 
black sputum. 

Miners, however, learn to file away these 
things in the subconscious. 

In the words of one union official who 
blames miners themselves for 90 per cent 
of the safety violations in the mine where 
he works, “They learn to look at danger 
as just a part of another day’s work.” 

Many have little choice. They work in 
mines because there is little else to do in 
their home regions, particularly here in 
Eastern Kentucky. And it is the only thing 
they or their fathers know how to do. 

But when it comes to their sons, most 
want something different. 

For example, take Darwin Clevinger, who 
lives in this tiny coal town 20 miles south 
of Pikeville. He is among the elite of Ken- 
tucky miners—a union man who has worked 
without major layoffs or injury for all of his 
28 years in the mines. 

Mining has been good to him. He owns 
two cars and lives in a recently remodeled 
house halfway up Wolfpit hollow. His living- 
room walls are wood-paneled, and there is 
a lush carpet on the floor. 

He works in what he calls a “safe mine” 
owned by Republic Steel and expects to earn 
up to $10,000 this year. In addition, the 
United Mine Workers Union’s Health and 
Welfare Fund guarantees him free hospital 
and medical care and a monthly pension of 
$150 when he reaches age 55. 

“I enjoy working in the mines,” he said 
one evening. Scrubbed and shaven after a 
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hard day’s work, he looked more like a 
preacher than a coal miner. 

“Miners are a jolly bunch of people,” he 
continued. “You feel awful close together 
because it hurts real bad when one of your 
buddies gets killed. 

“There’s something about the mines. After 
a man works awhile in them he gets to like 
the work, and he doesn’t want to do any- 
thing else. It grows on you.” 

Clevinger’s two sons, however, may never 
see the inside of a mine. 

“I educated them not to be miners,” he 
says. The oldest, 28-year-old Gary, is a barber 
in Ohio. Terry, 21, is a senior majoring in 
business management at Morehead State 
University. Clevinger’s daughter, Kitty, 17, 
is a senior at Millard High School, and he 
would prefer that she not marry a miner. 

He is somewhat uncertain about just why. 
“ra just druther they stayed away from the 
mines,” he said. 

The same kind of answer come up con- 
stantly in dozens of interviews in recent 
months with miners in Eastern Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

In an industry scorned by youth—the aver- 
age coal miner is 55—most interviewed were 
middle-aged. All said they were concerned 
about safety. 

Most thought that the mine where they 
work is safer—often despite federal inspec- 
tion reports to the contrary—than other 
mines. Most felt that they are more careful 
than their co-workers, and thus safer and 
less accident-prone. 

All d the federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 has made their work 
safer. But most admitted frequently break- 
ing safety regulations, including some of the 
same violations found in the Dec. 30 explo- 
sion which killed 38 miners at Hurricane 
Creek near Hyden. 

A recently retired miner in Wheelwright, 
Ky., for instance, said it was common prac- 
tice in the mine where he worked to shoot 
boom holes—sites for loading the coal—with 
100 boreholes filled with explosives and not 
evacuate miners from the areas. State in- 
spectors have blamed these same two illegal 
practices along with the use of outlawed 
primer cord, a ropelike explosive fuse, for 
the Hyden disaster. 

“I shot hundreds of times like that. Only 
thing we didn’t use is that primer cord,” he 
said. “I've done it. I'd do it again. Miners just 
take chances.” 

Few miners appear ready to do anything 
about safety on their own—particularly if 
it means a confrontation. Most simply have 
resigned themselves to the fact that they 
work in a dangerous business. 

“Miners are like a lot of other people. They 
don't like to get involved,” said J. B. Trout, 
a union-local president in Stone, Ky. 

“Then in these nonunion mines lots are 
afraid to stand up in front of the company. 
They can always find out a way to get rid 
of you if you raise too much fuss about 
safety.” 

Walter Coleman, who has never worked in 
a union mine, agreed. “All the operator cares 
about is running a little coal—not the man,” 
he said one Saturday morning. “If you don’t 
watch out for yourself, no one else will.” 

Coleman is 27 and the father of three. He 
is one of the few young men left in Lower 
Pompey, another coal town a few miles from 
Wolfpit. “All the rest of the young fellas 
here went to the car factories up in Detroit,” 
one neighbor explained. 

Coleman plans to spend his life in the 
mines. He has tried working in Illinois but 
feels he can do better at home in Pike 
County. 

“I own my own little house and every- 
thing in it,” he said. “It’s not much, but 
it’s mine. 

“Besides, you can get killed in that car 
of yours, It’s all in watching what you do.” 
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“My 2 Tons or Coat”: A Crry Boy OPERATES 
MONSTER MACHINE UNDER MOUNTAIN 
(By Ed Ryan) 

MARLOWE, Ky.—I mined two tons of coal 
the other day. It took me roughly three min- 
utes. 

Nothing to it, really. Just step up to that 
30-ton, 30-inch high (that’s right) monster 
of a machine, climb into the operator's seat, 
pull a throttle and feel a powerful sensation 
as the monster's teeth grinds into the face 
of the coal. 

Of course, Henry Hatton was by my side 
to assist. He’s the regular operator of the 
monster. He’s also a kind and patient man. 

While I pulled the throttle, Henry was ad- 
justing about eight gears that gave the ma- 
chine its direction. And he shouted instruc- 
tions to me over the noise—“Give it gas,” 
“now let up,” “LET UP,” “now gas,” “GAS,” 
“not too much,” “too much.” 

Kind as he was, I got the feeling that 
Henry was glad when I had mined my two 
tons of coal. 

All the fellows at the small Smith-Elkhorn 
Coal Co. mine in Letcher County were kind. 
They wanted to show a city boy that coal 
mining wasn't such a bad business, despite 
the tragedies of Farmington, W. Va., and 
Hurricane Creek, Ky. 

Young Dan Quillen, the mine operator, 
talked about the business as he led me 
through the dark and low-ceiling passage- 
ways of his mine. 

“Mothers tell their sons to get an educa- 
tion so they won’t have to go in the coal 
mines,” he said. “I really, honestly, don’t 
understand that.” 

Quillen’s mine isn’t as bad a place as I 
had figured it would be. But his mine may not 
be typical—there are many that are worse 
and some that are better. 

For one thing, the coal seam rises as high 
as 60 to 65 inches, meaning at times I could 
almost walk upright. At its lowest point, 
the roof, or ceiling, of the mine was about 40 
inches high and I was squatting and grunt- 
ing as I tried to keep up with Quillen. A rock 
seam between two seams of coal causes the 
high ceilings in this mine. 

By contrast, the Hurricane Creek mine 
near Hyden, where 38 persons were killed 
in an explosion Dec. 30, has an average roof 
height of 30 inches. 

We made our way to where the work 
was—about 3,500 feet from the entrance. We 
had been following a conveyor belt that 
takes the coal outside to a railroad coal car 
waiting under a chute. Also a 13,000 volt elec- 
trical line trailed along with us to the mining 
equipment. 

The “monster” machine is impressive. It 
is called a “continuous miner,” a term I once 
figured was a peripatetic man who never 
rested. 


Its “oscillating head,” which gets the job 
done at the face of the coal has huge rotor- 
like cutters that are spiked with 84 carbide 
bits, These rotating bits tear into the coal 
seam, first vertically, then horizontally. 

Sitting in the operator’s chair (the opera- 
tor is called the “high-risk” man), you are 20 
feet from the action. A tremendous amount 
of dust is generated when the monster bites 
into the coal seam. 

“When you break the coal, you get dust,” 
Jordan said. 

You only go into the seam 20 feet at one 
place, for safety purposes. A roof-bolting ma- 
chine then has to go where the coal has been 
mined and secure the mine roof from possible 
collapse at that point. 

Because of the swift air current sweeping 
the face of coal—due to an apparently ade- 
quate ventilation system—I wasn’t getting 
any of the dust that was being generated 20 
feet from me, or so I thought at first. 

But as the machine, under my non-expert 
guidance, moved deeper into the seam, I got 
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my first good whiff of dust and my first feel- 
ings of claustrophobia. It didn’t last long 
since Henry Hatton figured it was time for 
him to get back to serious work. 

In simplified form, the continuous miner 
chews out the coal and throws it on a plat- 
form behind the oscillating head. “Gathering 
arms” sweep the small-sized coal to a con- 
veyor belt on the machine, and the belt takes 
it to a boom-like apparatus that deposits the 
coal into a waiting trailer. 

The low-slung trailer is pulled by a bat- 
tery-operated vehicle. The coal is taken about 
1,000 feet to a conveyor chain which con- 
nects with a conveyor belt that goes outside. 

During two trips into Dan Quillen’s mine, 
about six hours altogether, I found little 
which disturbed me. Instead, I enjoyed the 
experience and felt at times that it would be 
interesting to work as a miner—for a brief 
time 


Again, though, Quillen’s mine may not be 
typical. 

It wasn't the “dog-hole” that some had 
warned me about. Quillen doesn’t use ex- 
plosives. The seams are relatively high. Quil- 
len, a Berea College graduate, is a sensitive, 
cordial man. 

“That wasn’t so bad,” I thought to myself 
at the hotel room five hours later. 

But there were some unpleasant after- 
effects. When I blew my nose, my hanker- 
chief was black; my spittle was black the rest 
of the day. 

And I had been at the face of the coal 
about three minutes. 


Tue HEALTH ISSUE: Dust STANDARDS IGNORED; 
THE THREAT OF BLACK LUNG Grows 
(By David Ross Stevens) 

Kentucky miners are either healthier and 
hardier than those in other coal-producing 
states or there is a mix-up in the gaining 
of governmental medical benefits. 

Less than one third of the Kentuckians 
whose applications for black lung compen- 
sation have been processed by the Social 
Security Administration have received them. 
By contrast, about three fourths of the coal 
miners in Pennsylvania are successful in 
gaining such benefits. 

Black lung—known officially as coal work- 
ers pneumoconiosis—is, basically, a condi- 
tion in which breathing passages become 
clogged with fine coal dust, too small to see 
with the naked eye. More than 100,000 Ap- 
palachian coal miners are suspected of be- 
ing afflicted with some form of the ailment, 
which can cause death. 

While veteran Kentucky coal miners seem 
to be having trouble getting compensation 
for their breathing difficulties, their younger 
fellow workers are facing the same coal dust 
problem in the future. Despite new federal 
laws designed to hold down airborne dust, 
the situation seems to be getting worse. 

Some of the reasons for this are: 

Bigger coal-digging machines are churn- 
ing up more dust than the less-automated 
machines of years ago. 

Most coal mine operators have not in- 
stalled dust sampling devices in the mines 
as required by the law last June. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has not applied 
any penalties for noncompliance to the dust 
standards. 

As coal-mine disasters such as that at 
Hurricane Creek, Ky., fade from memory 
the public spotlight on the country's most 
dangerous occupation also grows dim. But 
Meanwhile the biggest killer of miners— 
black lung—continues along its anonymous 
path as steady as the flow of coal out of 
the mine portals. 

After 68 men were killed in the Farm- 
ington, W. Va., mine disaster in 1968, the 
demand for stricter mine-safety regulations 
brought a new federal law with a hotly con- 
tested miners’ health section. 

Basically, this section provides for re- 
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stricted airborne coal dust levels, X-ray ex- 
aminations of miners and money for dis- 
abled men. The dust control falls under the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines in the Interior De- 
partment, the X-rays under the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the black lung compen- 
sation under the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

The federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 was drafted without the par- 
ticipation of Social Security officials and this 
partially explains why miners have experi- 
enced delays—as long as 12 months—in re- 
ceiving payments. 

Upon passage of the law, Social Security 
offices were the target of thousands of miners 
and widows. Without forms of policy guide- 
lines, officials tried to take down names ad- 
dresses and what they thought would be per- 
tinent information. But they had no idea 
what information was needed. 

Everyone underestimated the black lung 
problem. Rather than the expected 100,000 
applications, Social Security now has 250,000 
cases. Of this number, 170,000 cases have 
been processed with 95,000 allowances and 
75,000 denials. 

The government has paid out $150 million 
for black lung compensation at the current 
rate of $17 million a month. Although Ken- 
tucky is the second largest coal-producing 
state in the nation, its share of this has 
been relatively small. So far, $11 million 
has been sent to Kentucky at a current rate 
of $1.3 million a month. 

Of the 33,000 applications from Kentucky 
miners, 19,000 have been processed, How- 
ever, only 6,000 Kentuckians have obtained 
black lung benefits. 

One Social Security official who works in 
Kentucky surmised that the medical evi- 
dence presented by Kentucky miners was 
generally weak compared with that of more- 
successful Pennsylvanians because radiolo- 
gists were untrained in black lung and 
therefore took bad films and read them in- 
correctly, or they and local doctors were 
oriented toward the mining companies, 

William Rivers, a Social Security official 
in Washington, preferred to think that Penn- 
sylvania had some factors peculiar to itself 
only. 

For example, he said, the miners there were 
older as a group and had more exposure to 
coal dust, Also, the state has more anthracite 
(hard coal) mines, which result in the re- 
lated lung disease of silicosis, and the state 
also had the country’s best black lung pro- 
gram complete with medical files on most 
of the miners. These medica] records were 
readily approved. 

In the meantime, the taking of dust 
samples by mine owners and the medical 
examination of miners by the Public Health 
Service have lagged far behind their original 
June, 1970 deadlines. 

“We're not at all satisfied,” said Bedford 
Bird of the Occupational Health Division 
of the United Mine Workers union. “Fewer 
than half of the mines have complied on dust 
standards, and the taking of X-rays is just 
beginning.” 

The Public Health Service says it will 
have most of the 90,000 working miners X- 
rayed by next June. 

Last September—three months after the 
effective date of the 1969 act—here was the 
degree of national compliance: of 2,800 
mines, 240 sent in dust samples. Of the 240 
mines, 145 did not have enough samplings 
to make a compliance decision, Of the 95 
that did send in proper samplings, 45 mines 
had airborne dust levels within the law, 50 
were in noncompliance. 

Thus, less than two per cent of the coun- 
try’s coal mines were known to be following 
the new federal law. 

Asked last week how the dust standards 
were being applied in Kentucky, federal in- 
spector T. R. Mark, chief of the Barbourville 
subdistrict, replied: 
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“The December report from our Pittsburgh 
headquarters shows that 224 mines in this 
district were not sampling dust and 88 were.” 

Why aren’t they all sampling? 

“The manufacturers of dust sampling 
equipment, I understand, finally have 
enough ready, but we still have local sup- 
plier problems.” 

When will the 224 mines be in compli- 
ance? 

“That's hard to tell.” 

The new law's health section also re- 
quires portable toilets, portable drinking 
water supplies and medical kits underground. 
Are the mines complying? 

“Just a very small percentage,” Mark said. 
“Not that we don’t want compliance in this 
area, but we are concentrating our efforts 
on roof falls and ventilation plans. That’s 
what kills miners. I’ve never heard of the 
lack of a toilet killing a miner.” 

The inspector said that he has 28 men 
in his Eastern Kentucky district compared 
with the 50 to 75 men needed to do “a 
thorough job.” 

The federal effort in the black lung field 
has its counterpart on the state level in the 
form of the Mines and Minerals Department 
inspectors and the medical benefits from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Division of the 
Labor Department. 

The state mine inspectors are concerned 
only with safety regulations. They have no 
jurisdiction under the federal dust control 
rules. 

The only exception was an experimental 
dust sampling program undertaken by the 
Kentucky Health Department with the co- 
operation of the state inspectors. The re- 
sulting report showed the great potential for 
black lung in most Kentucky mines. 

More than half of the state’s underground 
mines have high amounts of coal dust harm- 
ful to the miners, the report said, and the 
more mechanized mines have an average of 
four times more dust than the new federal 
law allows. 

The Health Department report—released 
last November—had been ready for at least 
nine months. However, it had been kept un- 
der wraps by the Administration during the 
passage of the state’s black lung law last 
February. 

It is weaker than the federal law in vir- 
tually every aspect. This must change if the 
state is to take over the black lung compen- 
sation duties in 1973 as the federal law 
stipulates. 

At present, there is no strong movement 
toward amending the state law so that it will 
fall in line on time. 

It is more difficult for a Kentucky miner 
to obtain state black lung benefits than 
Social Security benefits, and there is less 
state money available. 

The federal benefits are scaled from $144 a 
month for a bachelor to $288 per month for 
a miner with three dependents. This pay- 
ment is scheduled for life. 

The state workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits, on the other hand, set a maximum of 
$56 a week for 425 weeks. After a 20 per cent 
lawyer’s fee, the flat limit is thus $19,040 
spread over 644 years. 

But Kentucky will still have one legislative 
session, in 1972, in which to bring state law 
up to the federal level. 

But even as Kentucky law now stands, 
compensation for respiratory diseases has in- 
creased steadily. In 1969 there were 257 bene- 
fit awards, but last year 454 miners gained 
lung disability compensation. 

Probably the big reason why there were 
only 1,100 lung cases filed in Kentucky last 
year compared with the 32,000 cases filed by 
Kentuckians in Washington is the difference 
in medical evidence required for compen- 
sation. 

Under state law, the eventual benefits are 
paid by employers through insurance com- 
panies. This has created the adversary proc- 
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ess, which pits teams of lawyers and doctors 
against each other. 

On the other hand, Social Security officials 
will consider any kind of medical evidence 
supplied by the miner-applicant. No “com- 
peting” medical evidence is obtained. 


Economic Impact: MOUNTAIN BUSINESSMEN 
Hap BEST YEAR IN A LONG TIME 
(By David V. Hawpe) 
MANCHESTER, Ky.—Stanley Finley stood 
under the canopy that covers the sidewalk 
in front of the V.F.W. post. He was watching 
the rain make the mud puddles into tiny 
maelstroms and didn’t notice the widow 

until she was almost beside him. 

“How are you, Stanley,” she asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“Fine. Just fine. Are you goin’ in to sign 
up for the benefits with the others?” 

“Yes, Lord, but I never thought it would 
come to this. When he came back from Ohio 
I told him not to go under the mountain. I 
wish you hadn’t hired him. But he wouldn’t 
have it any other way.” 

Finley ran a finger under his crisp, white 
collar. He shrugged nervously, like a chubby 
birthday boy trapped inside a new suit. 

The widow was tall and gaunt, and 
wrapped in a nubby cloth coat, like a Paris 
model. Except for the lines that scored her 
face, she might have been handsome. 

“I don’t think they suffered any ... any 
of them,” Finley said. “It happened too 
quick.” 

It was an incredible conversation. Or at 
least some of the outsiders—the network 
newsmen and radical organizers and other 
hangers-on that follow things like the Hur- 
ricane Creek coal mine disaster—thought it 
was incredible. Here was one of the owners 
of the mine where 38 men died having a 
gentle discussion with a woman who lost 
her husband in the mine blast just five 
days earlier. 

“I don't understand it,” one of the tele- 
vision reporters said. “I thought they would 
want to lynch the man.” 

To understand the attitude of Eastern 
Kentuckians toward the coal industry and 
the personal and environmental dangers of 
mining, it is necessary to understand how 
nearly total the region’s dependence on coal 
really is. 

When coal is good, everything else is good. 

Take bank deposits. That’s where the 
health of the mountain economy can most 
easily be tested. And in the past year the 
growth of bank assets in the coal counties 
has been incredible. 

“For 20 years we rocked along between $7 
million and $8 million in assets,” said L. D. 
Gorman of Peoples Bank in Hazard. "Then 
suddenly we Jumped in 1969, from $8 million 
to $12 million.” 

And 1970 was a bigger year. With the 
rest of the country faltering in something 
approaching a recession, Peoples Bank re- 
corded an increase in assets from $12.1 mil- 
lion to $18.8 million, 

“It was phenomenal,” bank officer C. Ver- 
non Cooper said. “And 75 per cent of the 
increase is attributable to coal.” 

In Pikeville, the seat of the biggest coal- 
producing county in Eastern Kentucky, the 
three banks zoomed past the $100 million 
mark in total assets, the first time ever. 
Pikeville National, in its statement just 
released, recorded a 1970 jump from $29 
million to $49 million. “And coal was the 
big part of it,” said Pikeville National's 
Robert Johnson. 

All over the coal fields the bank story was 
the same in 1970—assets up 28 per cent at 
the First National Bank in Manchester, up 
33 per cent at the Bank of Harlan and up 
35 percent at the Bank of Whitesburg. 

Fortune magazine, in its latest issue, made 
the observation that this resurgence in the 
coal economy, “from the dirty dog holes in 
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the Appalachian mountains to the vast strip 
mines in Illinois,” has been so “unexpected 
and spectacular as to give the impression 


that coal is once more king.” 
For years, the king was presumed dead. 


The home fuel and railroad markets which 
the coal industry depended on had switched 
to gas and oll, Nuclear energy was hailed as 
the fuel of the future 

But when nuclear energy failed to live up 
to expectations and couldn’t meet the de- 
mands of generating plants, utility compa- 
nies turned to coal. Today 53 per cent of the 
nation’s electricity is produced by coal, and 
its demand for coal grows dramatically each 
year. 

It was this increase. coupled with the en- 
try of foreign coal buyers, chiefly Japanese 
industrialists, into the Kentucky coal fields, 
which caused the boom, 

Prices zoomed from an average of $3 a ton 
a few years ago to $12, and the word went 
out that utility companies would buy “any- 
thing black.” 

The capacity of the coal industry will 
double by 1980, on the wake of a capital- 
spending program that embarrasses those 
who predicted the end of coal as an impor- 
tant fuel with the advent of the atomic 
reactor. 

What a psychological impact on Eastern 
Kentucky towns that were built and main- 
tained by the coal industry, for decades, and 
that were devastated when the coal industry 
slumped into its 20-year decline, beginning 
in the late 1940's. 

Perhaps that is why Dill Finley, a general 
foreman at the Finley Coal Co. mines on 
Hurricane Creek, chose to complain about 
the federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969 as he drove toward the recovery op- 
erations on the night of the blast rather 
than about the dangers of coal mining. 

“This has been a hard luck mine from the 
start,” the small, wiry young man sald. “But 
the federal government's got you so tied up 
in knots with this new law, you can't op- 
erate. Now this has happened. You know 
what it will mean? They'll come down even 
harder on inspections. And we won't be able 
to operate. We won't have jobs. What do they 
want us to do, go on food stamps?” 

To Dill Finley, the new federal law is a 
threat to his survival, not a boon to his 
chances inside the mine. 

And the threat is not exaggerated by Dill 
Finley, under present circumstances, 

The new federal law requires that, by late 
1972 workers in underground mines should 
not be exposed to more than two milligrams 
of coal dust per cubic meter. And three- 
fourths of all mines in Kentucky now fail 
to meet that standard. In fact, Kentucky 
miners generally inhale 18 times the accepta- 
ble amount of coal dust. 

Industry spokesmen say that 40 per cent 
of the nation’s coal mines will be closed, if 
the new federal law is strictly enforced. 

That is frightening talk in the coal fields, 
where every businessman feels the gains and 
losses of the coal industry on his ledger. It 
is particularly disturbing, right now, since 
mountain businessmen have just finished 
their best year in a long time. 

Whitesburg newspaper editor Tom Gish 
noted that there still are thousands of fam- 
ilies in the coal counties who are untouched 
by the 1970 resurrection of the coal economy. 

But he added, “Closing down the truck 
mines would bring total depression to the 
mountains, If it is hard for Eastern Ken- 
tucky to live with the mines, it probably is 
true that the area couldn't live without 
them.” 

Besides recognizing that coal is an essen- 
tial ingredient in their economy, many East- 
ern Kentuckians also believe the local coal 


operators are their only buffer against the 
powerful outside forces that control the coal 
industry. 

An article in the most recent issue of 
“Mountain Life and Work,” publication of 
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the Council of the Southern Mountains at 
Berea College, noted that most small mine 
operators are dependent upon the larger 
companies “for leases, or money for equip- 
ment, or their coal sales facilities.” 

The extent of out-of-state control by a 
few great corporations is not well known, 
but it has been documented. 

The same “Mountain Life and Work” ar- 
ticle by Helen Lewis noted that in 11 East- 
ern Kentucky coal counties, 31 people and 
corporations control four-fifths of all the 
coal. And another study showed that seven 
firms account for one-third of all the coal 
produced in central Appalachia. 

Stanley Finley was there when the widows 
filed into the V.F.W. post in Manchester, five 
days after the Hurricane Creek explosion. 
And he was a local man, who spoke their 
language. Up the hill from the V.F.W. post 
sits the home of Stanley’s brother Charles, 
the operator of the mines where the fatal 
blast occurred. 

“The Finleys, regardless of what is found 
in the investigation, are a lot closer to the 
people in Clay County and Leslie County 
than the boardrooms of the companies like 
Bethlehem Steel and U.S. Steel and Interna- 
tional Harvester,” one Knott County coal 
operator said. 

“The decisions they made were made in 
Manchester, not in the offices of Falcon Oil, 
Penn-Virginia, Continental Oil, Occident Oil, 
or those other big names in New York and 
Philadelphia and Houston and Los Angeles.” 

He concluded, “The people at least know 
us. They can talk to us. They don’t feel at 
& loss with us. Maybe some of us do run off 
to Florida when we make our money, but 
most don’t.” 


A LABOR SHORTAGE: SAFER Mines CALLED Key 
To SOLVING OF MAN-POWER PROBLEMS 


(By Bill Peterson) 


PIKEVILLE, Ky—Last summer and fall, 
listeners to radio station WPKE here heard 
what a few years ago was considered the im- 
possible—spot announcements advertising 
jobs in coal mines. 

In themselves, the ads weren't spectacular, 
seldom lasting more than 10 seconds and 
containing bare essentials—the company’s 
name, a job description and the official to 
contact, 

Coal companies, they said, needed motor- 
men, electricians, mechanics, augermen and 
sometimes, in effect, just plain workmen to 
keep Pike County’s 500-some mines in oper- 
ation. 

But for the long-depressed region the ads 
were an important milestone. 

On the plus side, they meant that the 
county and most of Eastern Kentucky was 
in the midst of the biggest coal boom in 
more than two decades. Also, the massive 
unemployment so long associated with the 
area was coming—at least temporarily—to a 
halt. 

On the minus side, the ads were a grim 
warning that the huge manpower pool cre- 
ated when mechanization threw 50,000 Ken- 
tucky miners out of work between 1950 and 
1965 had finally dried up. The development 
indicatd that much of the industry may face 
a critical labor shortage in decades to come. 

The ads surprised even veteran observers 
like Harry Campbell, president of the Big 
Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Association. “I’ye been 
around this area for better than 20 years 
and I’ve never seen anything like it,” he said. 

The most crucial shortages were in the 
ranks of the highly skilled. “But some places 
had trouble just finding warm bodies,” said 
Campbell. “Many hired totally inexperienced 
young boys. They took them out of service 
stations and tried to make them coal miners 
overnight.” 

In the months since, there has been a 
leveling off of the boom, which was spurred 
in large part by a rapid increase in the de- 
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mand for coal by expanding utility com- 
panies. The miner shortage has become a 
“now you see it, now you don’t” situation. 

Its current status is a matter of dispute. 
No accurate statistics are kept. And even 
mine operators disagree on the Iabor-short- 
age severity. 

Spokesmen for mine owners in Pike and 
Harlan counties, for instance, report that 
small mines are fighting an uphill battle to 
meet present man-power needs. However, 
larger unionized mines in the same area, 
have long lists of miners wanting jobs. 

“If you're a top company with top condi- 
tions and top pay you can always attract 
the men you need,” Campbell said. 

But even some large companies are con- 
cerned about the future. “The big problem 
is that all the older men are getting out of 
the industry and not too many younger ones 
are getting in,” said one coal executive. 

In past generations when coal mining was 
a simpler craft this would have taken care 
of itself. In those days, a miner simply 
trained his sons in the few skills he knew 
and took him into the mines when he 
reached his 16th birthday. 

The great coal slump of the early 1950s 
and the mechanization it brought with it 
changed that forever. In a decade, it put two 
of every three Kentucky miners out of work 
and replaced the pick-and-shovel miner of 
old with a new type of miner who depended 
more on his skills as a machine operator 
and mechanic than the strength of his back. 

Those displaced swelled the unemployment 
rolls of Eastern Kentucky for more than a 
decade, providing a cheap source of labor 
for those mines able to survive the slump. 
Wages at times dropped as low as $3 or $4 a 
day in some small “dog hole” mines, and 
men were glad to get even that. 

The picture today is a vastly different one. 
The surplus of miners has petered out. Pro- 
duction is at an all-time high—108,045,470 
tons in 1969 compared with 73,951,266 tons 
in 1951. The Big Sandy Coal Field centered 
in Pike and adjoining counties has become 
the second largest soft-coal producing field 
in the nation. Wages have risen from the $12 
to $16 a day common a few years ago to 
from $20 to $36 in larger mines. 

But hundreds of former miners have left 
the coal fields and countless others are un- 
qualified to run the complex new mining 
machines that have increased the output of 
the average coal miner to almost 20 tons a 
day, up from 6 tons in 1945. 

Still others, some operators complain, have 
been “stolen” from them by federal anti- 
poverty programs and welfare programs. 

Even more significant is the reluctance 
among young men to go into the mines and 
the high percentage of employed miners 
nearing retirement age. Nationally, the age 
of the average coal miner is 55. By contrast, 
the average Detroit auto worker is 38. 

Scores of the top young men from high 
schools throughout the area leave home for 
greener industrial prospects to the north as 
soon as they are graduated. 

Of those who remain, many are reluctant 
to stake their careers on a hagardous in- 
dustry with such an unsteady past as coal 
mining; many others are unqualified. 

“The shortage isn’t so much in just people, 
it’s im experienced people,” explained one 
Floyd County operator. “You just can’t put 
anyone on a piece of equipment that cost 
$75,000 or $100,000. Greenhorns, they'll tear 
it up.” 

Three years ago the Kentucky Coal As- 
sociation was pinning most of its hopes in 
this area on increased vocational education. 
At that time, an association spokesman said: 
“Generally speaking, there isn’t anything in 
our schools to prepare young men in the type 
of skills we need.” 

Dr. Carl Lamar, state director of vocational 
education, says the situation has improved 
somewhat since then. In addition to a long- 
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standing, mine-related training program at 
the Mayo Vocational School in Paintsville, 
vocational mine training is being offered in 
Hazard, Harlan and Madisonville, he says. 

A mine-training institute is being consid- 
ered for Letcher County, and the Kentucky 
Program Development Office has an ambi- 
tious seven-state training proposal pending 
before the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion. 

In addition, the state Department of Eco- 
nomic Security has administered out-of- 
school training efforts under the federal 
Manpower, Development Training Act 
(MDTA) since 1963. 

Vocational efforts, however, are fragmented 
at best. Few industry spokesmen are im- 
pressed with them. 

“The vocational programs are making a lot 
of noise, but quantity-wise they aren't put- 
ting out many people to work in the mines,” 
said Campbell, of the Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal 
Association. 

“The equipment and instructors all are 
good,” said Harlan County’s McDowell. “But 
government regulations and bureaucratic red 
tape limits programs until they're practically 
useless,” 

According to state Employment Service rec- 
ords, 177 men were enrolled in MDTA coal- 
mining programs between 1963 and 1967. Of 
these, only 73 took jobs in the coal industry. 
Fifty-one dropped out of the programs, 25 
took non-training-related jobs and 28 were 
unemployed or unaccounted for. 

Vocational director Lamar said he doesn't 
have statistics to show what percentage of 
those trained in other vocational programs 
go into mining, but he estimated that it isn’t 
high. 

Vocational school graduates are much- 
sought-after by industry in other states, La- 
mar said. “If the coal industry expects to 
hire them it will have to offer competitive 
salaries and working conditions”—something 
that many mines do not do. 

“Part of the problem is that a lot of people 
just don’t want to work in the mines,” he 
said. “If they expect to get some of these 
people they've got to make the jobs 
attractive.” 

One of the most important elements in 
this Is making mines safer to work in, As the 
Kentucky Program Development Office's 
man-power proposal says: 

“It is clear that coal mining must be made 
a safe occupation if the man-power prob- 
lems of the industry are to be solved.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF HURRICANE CREEK 


The 38 miners who perished in one acci- 
dent near Hyden joined 49 other miners who 
also died in Kentucky coal mines last year. 
Coal mining is a dangerous business. But 
must it claim that many lives—and cause 
countless serious injuries—when laws do 
exist that attempt to insure the safety of 
miners? Some conclusions can be reached, 
some questions can be asked, based on the 
foregoing analysis of the overall problem of 
safety in the mines. 

These points, then, are the real challenge 
of Hurricane Creek: 

Is a “crash” program necessary to imple- 
ment on an emergency basis the full provi- 
sions of the year-old Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act? Perhaps including placement of 
a federal inspector at every coal mine in the 
country until compliance with the new law 
is obtained and maintained? 

The number of state and federal mine in- 
spectors is inadequate for the task they face. 
Kentucky, for example, has only 25 state in- 
spectors to watch over 2,057 mines, And the 
federal force of inspectors appears to be only 
half of the desired strength of 1,000. 

Is the pay scale adequate to attract and 
keep competent inspectors? Federal inspec- 
tors’ salaries are higher than for those work- 
ing for Kentucky. And inspectors, state or 
federal, often earn less than the coal miners 
themselves. 
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Would special “flying squads” of federal 
inspectors, who would drop in unannounced 
on coal mines, improve compliance with 
safety regulations? 

Many coal operators say they don’t thor- 
oughly understand the provisions of new 
mine-safety regulations. And much of the 
responsibility for mine safety rests with the 
miners themselves. A stepped-up educational 
program would be possible under a $230,000 
federal grant being sought by Kentucky, but 
still pending in Washington. Isn't there a 
place, also, for increased educational efforts 
by the United Mine Workers union? 

Are special loans necessary for those small- 
mine operators who cannot comply with new 
safety regulations because of increased op- 
erating costs? 

And what of the “hit and run” operators 
who still can operate within a loophole in the 
federal law that permits a mine to be opened 
without first undergoing safety inspection? 

The need for changes in the 19-year-old 
Kentucky mine-safety law appears obvious 
to bring it in line with stronger provisions 
in the new federal law. Plans are already 
under way to propose such changes to the 
1972 General Assembly. 

Would expansion of the Kentucky mine- 
safety program, as proposed last year by 
Commissioner Harreld Kirkpatrick, provide 
the men and equipment necessary to deal 
with mine safety? 

Is Kentucky prepared to take over the 
black-lung compensation program in 1973 as 
required by the federal law? 

Unless safer conditions in the mines are 
assured can the shortage of manpower in the 
booming coal industry be overcome? 


VIETNAM DISENGAGEMENT ACT 
OF 1971 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, while I was 
attending a United Nations Conference 
on drug control, I missed the opportunity 
to cosponsor the Vietnam Disengagement 
Act of 1971 when it was introduced on 
February 10. Therefore, I am sponsor- 
ing the same bill today because I feel 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
as many Members of Congress as possible 
speak out on the disheartening recent 
turn of events in Southeast Asia. I want 
to add my name to the 55 Members of 
this body who have already supported 
this legislation—which is the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment updated for 1971. 

The American people are weary of our 
involvement in the war in Indochina. 
They want to withdraw our forces now 
and this bill provides a rational approach 
to accomplish this very desired goal. I 
for one do not believe that the road out 
of Vietnam leads through Cambodia and 
Laos—and neither do the American peo- 
ple. The President has had ample time 
to act and it is now left to Congress to 
insist on the May 1, 1971, reduction to a 
284,000-troop leve] and a complete with- 
drawal of American forces by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. The Cooper-Church amend- 
ment was a significant first step, this 
must be a logical second one. 

If the President’s statements at his 
press conference yesterday were any in- 
dication for the future, it appears certain 
that the war is not scaling down, but 
instead, widening at an alarming rate. 
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The President refused to limit U.S. air 
support and I fear that he has failed to 
learn from our bitter experience thus far. 
Expanded bombings are not a sign of 
deescalation. We seem to be regressing 
to where we started in Vietnam. Let us 
stop all the ambiguous and misleading 
statements on the war and act on this 
Vietnam Disengagement Act immedi- 
ately. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA RECONSIDERS 
DUNNING SCHEME 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 10, I addressed my colleagues 
in the House to advise them of a scheme 
being followed by the Czechoslovakian 
Government to obtain money from free 
world residents by threatening their 
relatives and property in Czechoslovakia. 

I received a warm letter of thanks 
from Mrs. Anna Faltus, secretary of the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica, which I insert at this point: 

CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1971. 
Hon. Tom RAILSBACK, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. RAILsSBACK: Please accept our 
sincere thanks for taking such an interest 
in the plight of the Czech and Slovak refu- 
gees who have been harassed by the Com- 
munist Government of Czechoslovakia and 
for inserting all the pertinent material in the 
Congressional Record. We sincerely hope that 
public condemnation by members of Con- 
gress and such associations as the American 
Bar Association of the action of the Czecho- 
slovak authorities will stop the harassment 
of those, who were granted asylum in this 
country. 

Thank you once more, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) Anna FALTUS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to advise 
my colleagues that according to an article 
in the New York Times of February 17, 
1971, and a dispatch from the Reuters 
News Service, the Communist Party 
leader of Czechoslovakia, Gustav Husak, 
has ordered an end to the practice which 
had been condemned by a resolution of 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association at the request of Adm. 
William C. Mott, U.S. Navy, retired, 
chairman of the ABA Standing Commit- 
tee on Education About Communism and 
Its Contrast With Liberty Under Law. 

I would direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to pages 2356, et seq., of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for February 10, 
1971, and the information there pro- 
vided, and I include the New York Times 
article at this point in my remarks: 
Husax INSTRUCTS CZECH LAWYERS To HALT 

DUNNING OF 1968 EXILES 

PrAGUE, February 16.—The Czechoslovak 
Communist party leader, Gustav Husak said 
today that lawyers had been ordered to stop 
sending refugees in the West demands for 
money to pay the defense costs at their trials 
in absentia. 
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Mr. Husak said in a speech at Pardubice 
that the dunning letters were unreasonable 
and that neither he nor Premier Lubomir 
Strougal had known they were being sent 
out. 


The letters prompted an official complaint 
from Australia and charges in the United 
States and Canada that Czechoslovakia was 
trying to blackmail the 70,000 Czechoslovaks 
who fied to the West after the Soviet-led 
invasion in August, 1968. 

In at least some cases, the lawyers said 
they would seek the $70 to $100 in legal fees 
from relatives in Czechoslovakia if the 
émigrés did not pay. 

“I did not know anything about it and 
Comrade Strougal did not know anything 
about it, so I asked what’s going on that 
has brought about nearly all of Western 
Europe to a boil,” Mr. Husak told a gathering 
of party members. 

“Well, whoever flees abroad without per- 
mission commits a felony, and they give 
everybody a lawyer, and the lawyers in their 
offices said to each other ‘let’s let the defend- 
ants know and make them pay for it.’ 

“In my opinion, it was not very reason- 
able because if somebody runs to the West, 
one would not think he would pay for legal 
representation. 

“But the lawyers did not ask anybody, And 
now there is a big campaign and some gov- 
ernments even took action so that these let- 
ters would not be delivered and so on. So 
we put our heads together and told the 
lawyers: ‘Comrades, don't do it, there’s no 
sense in it anyway. Now, because of your 
foolish action, they are slandering the whole 
regime.’ ” 

Mr. Husak, who devoted part of his hour- 
long speech to Western propaganda attacks 
against Czechoslovakia, denied that there 
were any splits in the party leadership and 
reiterated that political trials would not be 
held. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. GEORGE E. DANIELSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the observance of two very 
important anniversaries for the tiny 
Baltic nation of Lithuania. It will denote 
the 720th anniversary of the formation 
of the Lithuanian state when Mindaugas 
the Great unified all Lithuanian princi- 
palities into one kingdom in 1251, and 
the 53d anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. 

Regretfully, it will not be a week for 
joyful rejoicing by Lithuanians and the 
nearly 1 million Americans of Lithuanian 
descent. As you know, the Baltic States 
have been deprived of their independ- 
ence since the Soviet Union occupation 
in 1940. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to honor the determination and 
the strength of the Lithuanian people 
who continue to struggle against the dep- 
rivation of their rights to self-determi- 
nation. 

I would also like to urge that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States take 
stronger action to bring the force of 
world opinion to bear on behalf of the 
restoration of these rights to the citizens 
of Lithuania, as well as to the neighbor- 
ing Baltic States of Latvia and Estonia. 
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CAPT. LANE GUTHRIE’S EFFORTS 
TO REDUCE AIR POLLUTION 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
til very recently the history of conser- 
vation was largely the story of individual 
crusades which were launched by small 
numbers of far-sighted, dedicated Amer- 
icans. Today the efforts of early day 
environmentalists such as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Horace Al- 
bright, and more recently Rachel Carson 
have been expanded by large-scale or- 
ganizations and governmental agencies. 
Thankfully, the preservation of the en- 
vironment is now a broadly based popu- 
lar concern. 

But in this day of organized attacks 
upon desecrators of the environment, the 
most exciting and heartening efforts 
continue to be those of individual 
Americans who are daing what they can 
through their own lives to make a clean- 
er and healthier country. The gifted 
writer for American Forests, Mr. Mike 
Frome, himself a leading environmental- 
ist, has told the story of Eastern Air- 
lines’ Capt. Lane Guthrie’s efforts to 
reduce air pollution by eliminating dump- 
ing of jet fuel. The story offers an ex- 
ample of how one man, acting with con- 
viction and courage, even at the expense 
of his job, contributed to the well-being 
of his country. The fact that the airline 
has recently reinstated Mr. Guthrie as 
a pollution consultant is itself a testi- 
mony to the sensibility and power of his 
efforts. 

In seeking to prevent the skies from 
becoming a dumping ground, Captain 
Guthrie has defended the sanctity of the 
air out of the same philosophy and spirit 
of those of us who are fighting to totally 
eliminate the discharge of pollutants 
into our waters. There can be no justi- 
fication for permitting wastes, even 
though they may have been treated to 
remove major percentages of polluting 
materials, to enter our air, or our oceans, 
lakes, or streams. I am seeking the adop- 
tion of regulations which will permit no 
waste to be discharged in any form from 
boats into the Nation’s waters. And I 
am vigorously pressing for further de- 
velopment and implementation of re- 
eycling processes for sewage and other 
wastes, both to curb pollution and to pro- 
vide for the reuse of resources. A sig- 
nificant example of sewage recycling is 
the spray irrigation system currently be- 
ing developed for Muskegon County, 
Mich., with the assistance of a major 
demonstration grant and research and 
development funds from the Federal 
Government. 

Captain Guthrie’s efforts should spur 
us all to a greater determination to clean 
up our environment—not in a half- 
hearted way, but through processes 
whereby our wastes will become re- 
sources, our pollutants restored to pro- 
ductive capabilities. I insert Mr. Frome’s 
account of Captain Guthrie’s efforts in 
the Rrcorp: 
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Carr. LANE GUTHRIE’S EFFORTS To REDUCE 
AIR POLLUTION 
(By Mike Frome) 

Each individual should realize the power 
of his own life and never sell it short. The 
great use of his or her life should then be 
spent for something that outlasts it. 

This isn’t easily done in the area of con- 
servation (or any other area of social action, 
I suppose), where few have the courage to 
buck the tide of inertia and complacency 
with more than lip service. It takes an angry, 
or at least determined, man to develop a 
clear vision of some special phase of the en- 
vironmental crisis, then to dig hard for the 
facts and present them to his fellow citi- 
zens. He must have faith that when they 
know the score Americans will respond. He 
must have abiding faith, above all, in him- 
self and be unwilling to sacrifice his prin- 
ciple for expediency. 

Just such a man is William Lane Guthrie, 
an Eastern Airlines pilot with thirty years 
experience who made the headlines last 
October. You may recall he was fired when 
he balked at directives to dump excess fuel 
into the air over Miami, Florida. The pub- 
licity man assigned to justify the company’s 
untenable position was more defensive than 
the pilot. “I should be criticized if I did 
dump in the air,” Captain Guthrie declared 
calmly. “I don’t know why I didn’t stop 
dumping earlier. Why should we dump muck 
on people’s houses?” 

Captain Guthrie’s decisive action was not 
taken on the spur of the moment. He had 
earlier appeared at Air Quality Control hear- 
ings at Fort Lauderdale to urge a harder 
line against air pollution. No action resulted 
from those hearings, which Guthrie labeled 
“a clumsy attempt to accommodate a prac- 
tice we know to be wrong.” This is not really 
a surprising performance by the bureau- 
cracy, whether in air quality or any other 
aspect of the deteriorating environment. 

The airline claims Captain Guthrie was 
not dismissed for his stand on dumping fuel, 
but rather because his insistence on drain- 
ing the fuel before leaving the ground caused 
delays in takeoffs. In an era when people 
everywhere are clamoring for a cleaner en- 
vironment, Eastern might have made Guth- 
rie’s procedure a model for its entire fleet 
and received public approval in return. Such, 
unfortunately, was not the case. 

The company did not deny that fuel is 
being dumped, but endeavored to peddle the 
idea the fuel vaporizes immediately. Actually, 
unburned carbons in jet fuel react with sun- 
light to form photochemical smog and add 
to poor visibility. The secondary defense was 
that each plane dumps just a “small 
amount.” This, of course, is what polluters 
say everywhere. It’s always a slight case of 
poison. But when you add the fuel dumped 
by 450 jets leaving Miami International Air- 
port, the year’s total is quite substantial, 
and it doesn’t go away. 

I first read about Lane Guthrie in April, 
1969, when he testified at a public hearing 
in Alexandria, Virginia, which lies between 
my home and Washington National Airport. 
Appearing in behalf of the Florida Izaak 
Walton League, he told the hearing run by 
the Virginia Air Pollution Control Board 
that haze—or more properly smoke—created 
by pollution is a serious cause of midair 
crashes; then he accused federal agencies of 
neglecting this fact. 

“Any citizen who rides in an airplane is 
placed in jeopardy by those who are supposed 
to protect him because the nation lacks suffi- 
cient air pollution controls,” Captain Guth- 
rie declared. He urged the Board to set the 
maximum legal ratio of pollutants to air at 
zero. But why zero? “Zero means no pollu- 
tion at all,” he explained. “If you do any 
other thing, you have legalized the sky as 
& national dump.” 

I thought here was a man I would like to 
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know. We entered into correspondence and 
in due course he came for a visit. I found 
him an amazing fellow, one of the best I 
ever met, lean and leathery and well spoken, 
perhaps looking more like an executive than 
an airplane pilot, conducting a lone eagle 
campaign on his own time and with much 
of his own money in behalf of the public 
welfare. 

He had heard John Kennedy's words about 
asking “what you can do for your country” 
and had taken them seriously. He had been 
moved by the death of a fellow pilot in a 
crash due to “poor visibility,” very possibly 
traceable to man-caused smoke. He found 
his own horizons in the sky disappearing. 

“Years ago, when I first flew to Florida,” 
he told my family and me, “I could see the 
whole State spread out before me as soon as 
I reached southern Georgia. But now no 
longer. On a recent day I flew from Tampa 
to Atlanta to Philadelphia to Miami. From 
the vicinity of Tallahassee northward and 
then throughout the rest of the day, until 
arriving back around the sound end of Lake 
Okeechobee, the sky carried a heavy burden 
of ‘private property’ from the gronud up to 
an altitude of 26,000 feet in the South, in- 
creasing to around 30,000 or 31,000 feet in 
the northern portions of the flight. 

“The smoke Is getting so thick In areas 
that pilots not only can’t see the horizon, 
but can't see other planes soon enough. The 
Official accident reports simply quote the 
weather as haze. 

“As pilots we learn there are no artificial 
boundaries, either horizontal or vertical, to 
prevent widespread degradation of our thin 
envelope of air by material abandoned in 
that envelope at any point whatsoever on 
this globe. As pilots, we experience the sky 
not as an ocean of blue threaded by discrete 
smoke streams, but as an ocean of brown 
or milky white in which visibility is some- 
times so poor discrete smoke streams are not 
seen, even near the stacks.” 

He is right, of course. Smoke is being re- 
gurgitated into the skies over Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Washington, New York and the 
Pacific Northwest, from cars, buses, trucks, 
airplanes, from refineries, steel mills, power 
plants, and from forests, in the name of con- 
servation. A brown foul sea lies over the land, 
contributing to lung cancer, emphysema, eye 
irritation and skin disease, damaging plants 
and wildlife. 

Little wonder that young people are dis- 
enchanted with the national performance, 
critical of the rights and responsibilities of 
property. They see we have many cars and 
many jets, yet they are denied their birth- 
right to the enjoyment of a clear, sparkling 
sky. And despite the conversation about the 
environment and “acceptable levels,” condi- 
tions are growing worse rather than better. 

Lane Guthrie is not the only pilot who is 
critical and apprehensive. I recall a state- 
ment by one of his colleagues at Eastern, 
O. M. Cockes, who declared: 

“So-called air pollution experts seem to 
have the idea, to control pollution simply 
locate heavy industry on the prevailing 
downwind side of town. Down wind of what 
town? We can remember when we could 
expect the top of the smoke layer to be 
somewhere around 3,600 to 6,000 feet and in 
extreme cases 10,000 feet above ground level. 
Further, it was the false impression of many 
that smoke was a local problem. On a recent 
flight from Washington, D.C., to Houston, 
Texas, we entered the smoke just off the 
ground at Washington and remained in it 
at 31,000 feet until some seventy-miles south- 
west of Birmingham, Alabama. Talking to 
another Eastern captain in Houston, I found 
he had flown down at an altitude of 35,000 
and had not topped the smoke, Smoke is not 
low level nor of a local nature.” 

This reminds me of a report issued by the 
Pacific Northwest Region of the Forest Serv- 
ice last summer concerning a gambit called 
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“logging slash disposal.’ During 1969, ap- 
proximately $4,400,000 of public funds was 
spent to dispose of immense quantities of 
wood which nature had nurtured over long 
periods of time in the national forests of 
Oregon and Washington. Most of it was piled 
in bonfires and sent up in smoke, 

“All federal and state land management 
agencies in the Pacific Northwest,” according 
to the report, “including state departments 
concerned with air and environmental qual- 
ity, operate under a joint plan which pro- 
vides that slash burning will be done only 
under weather conditions that will keep 
smoke out of specifically designated, heavily 
populated areas, and other areas particularly 
sensitive to smoke. We anticipate no serious 
air quality problems from slash burning un- 
der this system.” 

The same sort of procedure is in force on 
public lands in western Oregon administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. “More 
than a knowledge of physics, meteorology or 
air circulation was needed to achieve success- 
ful smoke management,” an official of that 
agency reported bravely to the recent annual 
convention of the Society of American Fores- 
ters. “It took a mixture of technical knowl- 
edge, political sensitivity and plain coopers- 
tion between various interests to succeed.” 

One may contrast these statements from 
federal agencies charged with conserving nat- 
ural resources with those of the airplane 
pilots, who must overlook the ocean of smoke. 
As Captain Guthrie bespoke his own respon- 
sibility: “When I fiy a big four-engine jet 
at cruising speed, it burns as much as 16,000 
pounds of fuel an hour. The wastes go soar- 
ing out the back end into the public domain. 
There’s no secret about it...I have no 
more right to throw this waste material up 
into the air than I have to dump it along 
the public highway as litter. There is no 
right to dump private wastes into the public 
domain.” 

At his own expense, Captain Guthrie has 
printed and widely distributed a clever little 
booklet entitled, “Pocket Dictionary of Words 
and Phrases on Private Property.” It includes 
these definitions: 

Smoke stack: A long acid and fume re- 
sistant tube vertically placed for dumping 
unwanted materials into the air. 

Pollutant: (1) A misplaced material. (2) 
A wasted material. 

Air pollution control: (1) A nonsense 
combination of words covering activities ir- 
relevant to the control of fumes and other 
process materials. (2) Planned dumping. 

The underlying themes of his message are 
constructive and fundamental to sound con- 
servation, based upon the elimination of 
waste and the utilization of all materials by 
private interests, rather than dumping on 
the public air and water. 

“Some operators like to claim that to prop- 
erly manage their property would drive up 
the cost of their products,” he declares. “This 
is Just not so. Today most goods carry a ficti- 
tious price tag. No one knows, really, just 
what steel, or paper, or a kilowatt hour of 
electricity, or a seat mile on an airplane really 
costs. Let these producers manage all their 
property, then for the first time both the 
seller and buyer will know what something 
costs. ... Once the federal government 
threatens to charge for dumped combustion 
products, every airline will be out shopping 
for new engines which waste less fuel and 
dump less waste. Every waste dumper in the 
country will be out shopping for such de- 
vices.” 

What lies in Lane Guthrie's future I do 
not know. It would be a bold stroke for East- 
ern Airlines to take him back and assign 
him to work as director of environmental 
quality, or for some other large corporation 
to seek his counsel and inspiration. Though 
I have had no touch with him recently, I 
gather he is unperturbed. 
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But why should he be otherwise? Certainly 
no remorse is in order when he can express 
himself as fellows: 

“They say if you dig down through the 
glaciers in Antarctica, you can count the 
years—the layers of snow—just as you can 
count the rings in trees. They say that if 
you dig down to the 18th century layers, 
those from before the Industrial Revolution, 
there’s a noticeable whitening of the ice. 
This in Antarctica—thousands of miles from 
anywhere. 

“I'd like to believe some future scientist, 
maybe one of my grandchildren, digging 
down through these layers, will find that 
somewhere around 1980 they turned whiter 
again. And I'd like to know that I was in- 
volved.” 

When Lane Guthrie was fired, I think peo- 
ple cheered for him. If a little of his spirit 
rubbed off, there is more courage and hope- 
fulness abroad in the land. 


ANDEAN COMMON MARKET 
HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks and months we have seen numer- 
ous articles on the problems and failures 
of the Alliance for Progress, the diffi- 
culties being experienced by Latin 
American nations in effectively meeting 
the rising expectations of their peoples 
and equally bleak pictures. The presence 
of a new form of government in one 
Latin republic has seemed to dominate 


any of the news from South America. 
Thus, it is heartening to see an item 
about the progress being made by our 


Latin neighbors, 
our interference. 

Last month a very timely and, I be- 
lieve, objective article appeared in the 
Washington Post on the Andean Com- 
mon Market. Although rather new, this 
innovative economic arrangement ap- 
pears to have considerable potential and 
seems to offer real hope for the 60 million 
people living in the five nations compris- 
ing the union. While this unit is no pana- 
cea and potential pitfalls exist, the An- 
dean Common Market has the capability 
of being, as the author aptly notes, “one 
of the few real solutions to the problems 
of Latin American political stability and 
economic development.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our colleagues 
will find this article to be of interest and 
importance and I am pleased to insert it 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

INTEGRATED Economic UNIT FOR 60 MILLION 
PEOPLE: ANDEAN COMMON MARKET—NEW 
Hope FoR LATIN AMERICA 

(By Jon Basi Utley) 

Lima.—Among all the bleak problems be- 
setting Latin America there has appeared 
almost unnoticed one of the most hopeful 
and promising developments of the last 20 
years. The Andean Common Market has 
begun to take form. Composed of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile, with 
Venezuela looking wistfully on, its ambitious 
objective is to form an integrated economic 
unit of 60 million people. 

Presided over by a 29-year-old Chilean and 
with an average age of only 37, the Common 
Market Commission represents the new and 


particularly without 
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responsible force emerging in Latin America. 
These forces are composed of well educated 
technocrats, strongly nationalistic yet funda- 
mentally realistic. Many of them tend to re- 
flect the left-wing nationalism which is in- 
creasingly prevalent, but they also well un- 
derstand the necessity for private initiative. 
Although some of their proposals will affect 
certain U.S. and European corporations ad- 
versely, they represent the best hope for 
creating a growing, economically solvent unit 
in one of the potentially most explosive parts 
of the underdeveloped world. Already their 
very quest for unity is modifying the extrem- 
ist positions of some of their members, as has 
been shown in the final rules drawn up for 
the common treatment of foreign capital. 

Even Chile, long the most socialistic coun- 
try in Latin America, is still committed to the 
Common Market, a fact which should exert 
a solidifying influence on its theoretical 
Marxist leaders who must now accommodate 
their theories to the real world. 

One of the most encouraging and promis- 
ing factors in the Common Market negotia- 
tions is that they represent a completely 
Latin American undertaking without any U.S. 
presence or presSure. In the final analysis, 
only the Latin Americans can solve their own 
problems, and only projects of their own do- 
ing and initiative offer the assurance of long 
term support from their citizens. Indeed 
some of the Common Market’s permanent 
staff show an almost unbelievable sensitivity 
to American interest in their meetings, rather 
as if they thought the United States was 
against them. During my interview with Ale- 
jandro Cabrera, the market’s Chilean press 
secretary, he repeated three times that their 
desire to control and limit foreign invest- 
ment did not mean that they were pro-Com- 
munist, as he must have believed most Amer- 
icans would consequently assume. 

At his final press conference on Dec. 31, 
Dr. Juan Somavia, president of the session, 
spoke glowingly of the “extraordinary good- 
will” whereby so many conflicting points of 
view were compromised within the estab- 
lished deadline. To ensure their compliance, 
the signatory nations have obligated them- 
selves to conform to the decisions of a sim- 
ple majority vote of the commission com- 
posed of representatives of the five govern- 
ments. Certain major policies, such as those 
involving the treatment of foreign capital, 
must be voted unanimously, although ab- 
stentions are allowed. The nations have also 
set up an obligatory time schedule for key 
decisions which must be adhered to. 

The Andean Pact embraces three major 
objectives. First is that of establishing a via- 
ble internal market for large scale industrial 
production with certain heavy industries to 
be assigned exclusively to different nations. 
Second is that of limiting the power of large 
international corporations. Third is the un- 
usual approach of offering special conces- 
sions to the less developed associates, Bolivia 
and Ecuador. 

The major step toward a free internal 
market began last Jan. 1 when a uniform 
tariff structure went into effect on about 
4,000 items traded within the market. This 
tariff is 10 per cent below the lowest pre- 
vailing rate of any member. For example, 
if Chile, Colombia and Peru had varying 
tariffs of 20, 30 and 50 per cent on the same 
product, then all commerce within the group 
on this item will have a uniform tax of 18 
per cent (20 per cent less 10 per cent) with 
further 10 per cent reductions each year for 
10 years. Bolivia and Ecuador are permitted 
to delay the start of their annual 10 per cent 
reductions for five years. 

On Feb. 28, 1971, all internal customs 
duties will be eliminated on another large 
list of products currently not produced in 
any of the Andean countries. Next June 30 
a minimum common external tariff will be 
put into effect in order to encourage the 
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eventual manufacture of these products 
within the market. 

A final major list of products is reserved 
for sectoral progress of industrial develop- 
ment. Product groups in this category will 
be subject to separate integration agree- 
ments with thelr own schedule of tariff re- 
ductions. Specified industries have been re- 
served for Bolivia and Ecuador and, as of 
Jan. 1, various groups of their products are 
allowed free import into Chile, Colombia and 
Peru. 

Prime interest during the recent meetings 
centered around the proposals for limitations 
on foreign investors. On one side have been 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru calling for restric- 
tions of varying tightens, while on the other 
has been Colombia urging more moderate 
action. This is somewhat ironic since Co- 
lombia was the first country to restrict yearly 
profit remittance of manufacturing indus- 
tries to 14 per cent of invested capital, a 
policy since adopted unanimously by the 
Common Market, which also guarantees the 
14 per cent in convertible currency. Ecuador 
sided with the more restrictive forces but in 
return received together with Bolivia a five- 
year exemption from the necessity of com- 
plying with many of the restrictions. 

Companies which sell at least 80 per cent 
of their exports to non-member nations are 
exempted but foreign manufacturing indus- 
tries are now subject to the following re- 
strictions. They must convert into mixed 
enterprises with at least 51 per cent of their 
shares in local hands within a set time 
schedule over the next 15 years. Foreign 
corporations which do not comply can con- 
tinue operating but may not benefit from 
the common tariff reductions although even 
they are exempt for the next three years by 
merely declaring their intent to sell at least 
15 per cent of their shares to local investors. 
However, new foreign investment entering 
the Andean countries must commence with 
15 per cent local shareholders. 

Offers of shares for sale in a company’s 
disinvestment program must give preference 
to the state or state enterprises in the re- 
spective countries. New foreign investment 
is not allowed in activities already served by 
local companies. Foreign investment destined 
to acquire control of existing national cor- 
porations is no longer permitted except to 
save a firm from bankruptcy as set forth in 
detailed conditions. Governments of mem- 
ber countries will abstain from giving any 
guarantees for any external credit operations 
of any foreign corporation unless the govern- 
ment is participating in the company. 

Various restrictions are established on the 
conditions of contracts granting the use of 
foreign technology and patents, Bearer shares 
henceforth prohibited. 

Another group of conditions has been 
adopted, however, with an escape clause for 
governments which do not wish to comply 
because of “special circumstances.” These 
prohibit foreign companies from entering the 
sector of public services and prohibit any 
new investment in banking, insurance, and 
other financial institutions. Existing foreign 
banks shall not be allowed to receive current 
or saving accounts unless they transform 
themselves into national banks by selling 80 
per cent of their shares to local investors 
within the next three years. 

The various restrictions on foreign capital 
are not at all impossible to work with. The 
international corporations will always find 
their services in demand just as they are 
even able to negotiate profitable ventures 
with Communist countries. However, they 
will have to adapt themselves to the new 
rules. Years ago, when Colombia first im- 
posed restrictions on profit remittances there 
were many complaints, but Colombia anyway 
became one of the preferred investment areas 
in Latin America, primarily because it ap- 
pears to be politically stable. 
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If the Andean nations are really able to 
pull together, then foreign investment will 
eagerly seek admittance under almost any 
conditions. Their common market is one of 
the few real solutions to the problems of 
Latin American political stability amd eco- 
nomic development. It has developed quietly 
perhaps because most people never thought 
it really possible for the different countries 
to agree on a mutual program. By the end of 
1971 the course and success of the integra- 
tion programs should already be apparent. 


THE PROPOSED ALASKAN PIPELINE: 
NATIVE ALASKAN INTERESTS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
appeared as a witness before the Inte- 
rior Department hearings on the pro- 
posed trans-Alaska pipeline. The follow- 
ing is the text of the statement I made 
at the hearings. The main concern of my 
testimony was how the proposed pipeline 
would affect the native Alaskans—eco- 
logically, culturally, and economically. I 
believe that the effect the pipeline would 
have on the natives is one vital aspect of 
the whole pipeline question which to 
date has received scant attention from 
either the Interior Department or from 
Congress. 

Following the statement I have in- 
cluded an appendix consisting of ex- 
cerpts from Interior Department memos 
and reports which I quoted from in my 
statement. The statements and conclu- 
sions reached by these memos and re- 
ports often directly contradict the con- 
clusions reached by the Department’s 
draft impact statement—which is the 
subject of the Department’s 2-day 
hearings. 

Following the appendix I have includ- 
ed a report, written by one or more 
Interior officials who dissent from the 
Department's draft impact statement. 
There is some indication that the Inte- 
rior Department at first tried to suppress 
the publication of this important re- 
port—even after it became the subject 
of a Jack Anderson article. After I in- 
troduced this report into the hearing’s 
record the Interior Department an- 
nounced that it would make the Jorgen- 
son report public. 

I include the material, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN LES ASPIN ON 

NATIVE ALASKAN CONCERNS MADE BEFORE 

THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT HEARINGS ON 

THE TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 

A few weeks ago, the Department of the 
Interior published a draft Impact Statement, 
pursuant to the requirements of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, for 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. The Department 
is now holding hearings, both here and in 
Alaska, on the draft Impact Statement. 

This is the largest pipeline ever con- 
structed in the United States. Each day, it 
will carry millions of gallons of oil across 
800 miles of the most rugged terrain in the 
country. Climatic conditions in Alaska are 
the most severe in the United States. No one 
can accurately predict the consequences of 
this vast and unprecedented project or as- 
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sure that it can be safely built and operated. 
Many of the technical problems of building 
a huge pipeline through the frozen Arctic en- 
vironment have not yet been solved. Indeed, 
only last week, the President of Alyeska, the 
subsidiary of the seven oil companies which 
is actually going to build the pipeline, stated 
that the pipeline has not yet been designed, 
and that it will be designed “‘as we go along” 
(Journal of Commerce, 2/5/71). 

I do not see how the Interior Department 
could discharge its primary obligation to the 
public, and at the same time, approve the 
pipeline “sight unseen”. 

The draft Statement fails to answer many 
important questions about the environmen- 
tal impact of the pipeline. Until these ques- 
tions are answered, I shall continue to have 
very strong reservations as to whether the 
pipeline should be built at all. Others have 
spoken and will speak to the broader eco- 
logical issues. I would like to address these 
remarks to one aspect which has received 
very little attention to date, and is prac- 
tically ignored by the draft Impact State- 
ment—the devastating impact of the pipe- 
line on the people who live in its path, pri- 
marily the Indians and Eskimos whose main 
livelihood comes from the land. These are 
the people who will be most directly affected 
by the pipeline, and yet they are in danger 
of being totally forgotten. Surely the impact 
of this project on their lives and welfare de- 
serves as much consideration and concern as 
the economic interests of the gigantic world- 
wide oil companies who are almost literally 
attempting to bulldoze this project through. 

There can be no doubt that the pipeline 
will represent an enormous threat to the 
way of life of these Alaskan Natives. Hope- 
fully, answers may eventually be found to 
some of the technical obstacles. But there is 
one hazard which can never be overcome— 
the risk of pipeline fracture resulting from 
an earthquake. As the draft Impact State- 
ment points out, “the southern two-thirds 
of the proposed pipeline route is subject to 
the occurrence of large earthquakes, magni- 
tude 7 or greater”. (p.18)! The segment of 
the pipeline route from Valdez (the south- 
ernmost point) to Willow Lake is subject 
to earthquakes of up to 8.5 magnitude, and 
from Paxon to Donnelly Dome up to 8.0. 
magnitude. (By way of comparison, the 
earthquake that had such tragic conse- 
quences in Los Angeles last week had a 
magnitude of 6.5.) In the 70-year period 
between 1899-1969, there were 23 earth- 
quakes with Richter magnitudes greater than 
six within 62 miles of one or more of the 
proposed pumping stations. The previous 
Secretary of the Interior admitted to the 
chairman of the Senate Interior Committee 
that “we cannot provide assurance that large 
earthquakes will not rupture the pipeline”. 
He went on to state that the effects of such 
a break would be minimized by installing a 
series of cutoff valves The draft Impact 
Statement concedes that “There is a proba- 
bility that some oil spills will occur even 
under the most stringent enforcement” (p. 
193). Dames and Moore, Alyeska'’s seismic 
consultants, have stated “we believe the 
most effective provision for protection 
against the adverse effects of fault displace- 
ment would be appropriate spacing of shut- 
off valves” (op. cit. 22), thereby tacitly ad- 
mitting that the pipeline cannot be guar- 
anteed against fracture, and that the most 
that can be done is to attempt to cut down 
on the amout of oi] that will be spilled. 

I understand that Alyeska’s present plans 
call for shutoff valves at approximately 50 
mile intervals. This may sound like a reason- 
able solution to the problem, until one real- 
izes that just one mile of the pipeline will 
contain 500,000 gallons of oil, This is almost 
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twice as much oll as was released during 
the Santa Barbara oil blowout in 1969.‘ 

The prospect we appear to be facing, there- 
fore, is that up to 100 times as much oil 
as was spilt at Santa Barbara may be loosed 
over the Arctic landscape. 

This leads me to what I consider to be 
the major defect of the Impact Statement— 
its almost total failure to consider the im- 
pact of the pipeline on the people who ac- 
tually live on or near the pipeline route, 
most of who make their living from the land. 
An oil spillage would be an ecological tragedy 
for the entire nation. But it would be more 
than this for the native Alaskans who live 
in the path of the pipeline—for their already 
tenuous livelihood and existence depends 
entirely on maintaining the delicate balance 
of their ecosystem. 

Native Indians and Eskimos have for hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of years lived and 
hunted on the land and fished on the waters 
to be traversed by the pipeline. Recent arch- 
aeological surveys have uncovered prehis- 
toric hunting and fishing campsites (up to 
13,000 years old) on the very path that the 
pipeline is to take, Many of the present-day 
inhabitants depend on the land in a way that 
has changed little for centuries. Hunting and 
fishing are not sports for them, but essential 
means of survival in a harsh environment. 
For example, the 150-odd Indian inhabitants 
of the Native Village of Aliakaket, which is 
about 50 miles from the pipeline route, har- 
vested the following items in 1967: 230 
caribou, 48 moose, 12 black and brown bear, 
110 beaver, 100 muskrat, 10 red fox, 15 lynx, 
15 porcupine, 10 land otter, 30 martin, 20 
mink, 10 weasel, 5 wolf, 30 rabbit, 12,000 
salmon, 7,800 whitefish, 1,000 grayling, 100 
char-pike, 200 grouse, ptarmigan and spruce 
hen, 1,000 duck, 10 geese, and 550 pounds of 
wild berries. 

This harvest was valued at approximately 
$97,000. As these figures show, fish repre- 
sent a particularly important item. It has 
been estimated that the native Alaskans who 
live along the Yukon River catch about 450,- 
000 fish a year for sustenance, 

It is easy to imagine the impact of an oil 
spill on these people. But it is unnecessary 
to do so. The following statements, all by 
officials of the Interior Department and the 
Alaska State Department of Fish and Game, 
make graphically plain what will happen in 
the event of a pipeline break: 

“There is no place on the pipeline site 
where an important watershed would not be 
threatened by a major spill. A spill along 
the small tributary of Koyukuk could infect 
the entire Yukon River drainage. Some areas, 
such as tributaries to the Minto Flats, are 
particularly sensitive. and a spill there would 
threaten one of Alaska’s most productive 
waterfowl breeding habitats.” (Pipeline Ef- 
fects and Monitoring, p. 2) 

“A major resource disaster could result 
from a major pipeline break in these par- 
ticular areas (the Yukon River and its trib- 
utaries).” (Report, August 8, 1969, p. 1). 

“With miles between shutoff valves, any 
rupture would be catastrophic, no matter 
where it occurred.” (Memo, July 7, 1969, p. 2). 

“A pipeline break at the wrong place at 
the wrong time could be devastating to a 
broad spectrum of the ecology of a signif- 
icant area, affecting native food supplies.” 
(Memo, April 25, 1969, p. 2) 

“Pipeline breaks or leaks could cause pollu- 
tion of lands and waters that would be in- 
describable.” (Report, November 10, 1969, 
p. 4) 

“Public concern for the aquatic resources 
in the Tanana and Yukon drainages is high. 
A major (pipeline) break could pollute the 
water in almost all of Central Alaska and 
the estuaries.” (Memo, June 20, 1969, p. 4) 

“Oll leaks occurring in the drainage of 
the Sagavanirktok, Koyukuk, Tanana, and 
Copper Rivers and Minto Flats pose serious 
threats to important waterfowl habitat.” s5 
(Report, September 30, 1969, p. 2) 
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Clearly, then, the people who live along 
the pipeline route, and depend on the land 
for their very livelihood, face the prospect of 
a catastrophic disruption of their way of life. 
Yet, the Impact Statement makes no refer- 
ence to this fact whatever. Nor has the In- 
terior Department included in its proposed 
stipulations governing the project any pro- 
tection against catastrophe for the natives. 
Incredibly, flying in the fact of the state- 
ments of the Department’s own officials, the 
Draft Impact Statement concludes that “The 
proposed pipeline system would not result 
in any significant adverse environmental 
effects that can be related to present or 
future cultural features of most Alaskans” 
(p. 140). The implicit assumption that the 
mere stating of such an unsupported con- 
clusion can erase the evidence of hard facts 
is little short of remarkable. 

It is clear to me that if the inhabitants of 
the pipeline route are to be subjected to the 
very real and constant threat of a major 
oil spill, in addition to the inevitable dis- 
ruptive effects of the pipeline and haul road 
construction—the Interior Department 
(which is the legal guardian of the Indian 
inhabitants of the region) should make 
every effort to minimize the impact. There 
are three specific steps it must take at this 
point: 

(1) As a condition of granting any fur- 
ther permits in connection with this proj- 
ect, require Alyeska to enter into a bond 
under which it will indemnify any person 
suffering economic loss as a result of an oil 
spill. The draft stipulations proposed by the 
Interior Department provide only for the 
indemnification of the U.S. Government, 
and then only for the cost of “cleaning 
up”—not for the economic loss, both present 
and future, incurred by the Indians. I can 
see no logical or equitable reason why the 
U.S. Government should be protected from 
the consequences of an oil spill, yet not the 
actual inhabitants, whose very way of life 
could be destroyed by a spill. 

(2) Require Alyeska to enter into an agree- 
ment with native representatives giving them 
fair compensation for the rights to their land 
and for the intrusion into their way of life 
resulting from the construction and opera- 
tion of the pipeline. Even without an oil 
spill, the mere construction of this mam- 
moth pipeline, together with a 400 mile road 
north of the Yukon, will gravely disrupt their 
hunting and fishing activities. Whatever the 
legal technicalities, the land affected is their 
land; their ancestors have lived on it and 
gathered their livelihood from it for thou- 
sands of years. 

(3) Must require Alyeska to agree to spe- 
cific guarantees for providing training and 
jobs at fair wages for the people who live 
in the path of the pipeline. These three 
guarantees must be agreed to by the natives 
themselves before any further permits are 
granted. So far, Alyeska’s and the Depart- 
ment’s own statements on this have been 
less than specific. 

Clearly, these Indians deserve fair com- 
pensation in all three areas, The oil com- 
panies have struck it rich in Alaska. The 
Interior Department must make specific and 
air-tight agreements with the companies for 
reasonable compensation for those people 
who would be most directly affected by the 
proposed pipeline. 

I am of course deeply concerned about all 
the environmental aspects of the Alaska pipe- 
line. If the pipeline is to be built, by all 
means, let us do everything in our power to 
protect the caribou, the trumpeter swan, and 
the chub salmon from its effects. But we 
cannot in good conscience overlook the im- 
pact of this massive undertaking upon the 
humans who live in its path. 

I understand that at least one native 
Alaskan who lives close to the pipeline route 
is expected to testify at the current hearings 
in Washington. I shall look forward with in- 
terest to hearing what he has to say about 
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the probable effect of the pipeline on the 
way of life of his people. We have heard 
plenty about the pipeline from the company 
which is going to build it. And we will hear 
more, no doubt. Alyeska is in the midst of 
a massive promotional campaign—including 
full page advertisements in the national 
dailies and in magazines such as Time, Life, 
and Newsweek—which is reported to be cost- 
ing them at least three million dollars. Quite 
apart from the question of whether this 
money would have been better spent on 
compensating the native Alaskans for the 
disruption that the pipeline will cause them, 
instead of on a public relations campaign, it 
is time that we began to listen to and think 
about the other side—that is, the people who 
would have to live with the pipeline and the 
threat that it would represent to their way 
of life. 
FOOTNOTES 


+ Alyeska’s own seismic consultants, Dames 
and Moore, have stated that the entire region 
that the pipeline will cross south of the 
Yukon River must be considered as “ex- 
tremely active”. They have noted that “Ma- 
jor earthquakes and their associated after- 
shock could be centered almost anywhere 
in the region”. (“Review of Earthquake Haz- 
ards from the Yukon River to the Valdez 
Terminal,” p. 4). 

*Letter dated November 20, 1969, from 
Secretary of Interior Hickel to Senator Jack- 
son. 

* Letter to Senator Jackson from Secretary 
of the Interior, Hickel, November 20, 1969. 

‘Federal Task Force on Alaskan Oil De- 
velopment, A Preliminary Report to the 
President (September 15, 1969), p. 7. 

5The documents containing these state- 
ments are all included in the Appendix to 
this statement. 


APPENDIX: PIPELINE EFFECTS AND MONITOR- 
ING—PROPOSED STUDIES 


A. Monitoring of actual construction and 
operation of pipeline access roads and ma- 
terials sites. Bureau personnel will coordi- 
nate with the Bureau of Land Management 
and assist the BCM in their monitoring of 
Pipeline construction and operation. They 
will assist with biological problems and will 
attempt to anticipate and provide remedies 
for problems before they occur. They will 
assist also in developing new methods to 
alleviate damage from construction activi- 
ties. 

B. Monitoring of habitat changes result- 
ing from construction and operation of 
pipeline. Many of the changes resulting from 
the project will take place gradually. Base- 
lines must be established to provide yard- 
sticks for measurement of changes. Some 
anticipated changes are: 

(1) Effects of soil erosion on aquatic habi- 
tats. Not only will erosion result from ac- 
tual construction activities, but there may 
also be long-term erosion from permafrost 
subsidence and unhealed slopes which will 
have varying effects on streams and lakes 
of different types. A monitoring program 
must be established to measure these effects. 

(2) Changes in upland vegetation types. 
Effects of human activities, changes in dis- 
tribution patterns of game animals, and 
even the heated oil itself will alter vegeta- 
tion types and the habitats of game animals. 
Studies will be conducted to establish base- 
lines from which such changes may be mea- 
sured. 

. kd . e * 


D. Monitoring effects of spilled oil on 
habitats and on fish and wildlife populations. 
Many new problems will arise as oil spills 
inevitably occur in arctic and subarctic en- 
vironments at various seasons. Much needs 
to be learned about the behavior of spilled 
oil, its rate of degradation and its distribu- 
tion under these conditions. 

(1) The probable distribution of spilled oil 
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at various locations. There is no place on 
the pipeline route where an important water- 
shed would not be threatened by a major 
spill. A spill along a small tributary of 
Koyukuk could infect the entire Yukon River 
drainage. Some areas, such as tributaries to 
the Minto Flats, are particularly sensitive, 
and a spill there would threaten one of 
Alaska’s most productive waterfowl breed- 
ing habitats. Part of the pipeline route also 
passes among important sockeye salmon 
spawning tributaries of the Copper River. 
Studies must be conducted to determine 
the probable distribution of spills of various 
types among these habitats. 

(2) The effects of spilled oil on these habi- 
tats. This will be effected by the season, 
the rate of biodegradation, rate of sinking 
in turbid waters. All of these factors will 
have an affect on the ultimate impact of a 
spill and will require studies. 

(3) Direct effects of spilled oil on fish and 
wildlife population, The effects of crude oil 
on the feathers of a duck are well known. 
Its effects on salmon eggs in gravel, on the 
other hand, is poorly understood. 


[From the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Aug. 8, 1969 | 


AREAS oF SPECIAL CONCERN 


The Department is, of course, concerned 
with the entire North Slope project and its 
possible effect on the environment and fish 
and game populations. There are, however, 
a few areas which are of particular concern 
due to their special richness in fish and 
game values and susceptibility to damage 
either through construction efforts or from 
oll spills after production starts. A major 
resource disaster could result from a major 
pipeline break in these particular areas. A 
great deal of effort and research is being di- 
rected to ensure this does not happen. 

These areas of particular concern are the 
two marine terminuses, the Yukon River and 
its tributaries, and the Copper River and 
tributaries. The wealth of the Yukon in fish, 
game, and waterfowl has been well docu- 
mented. It is known as one of the major nest- 
ing areas for waterfowl through much of its 
watercourse and particularly the Rampart 
and the delta areas. The salmon of the Yukon 
are of tremendous value and also of unique 
biological interest because of the great dis- 
tances several species travel from the ocean 
to their spawning grounds. Although a com- 
mercial fishery of considerable importance 
takes place on Yukon salmon, even of more 
significance is their value as a subsistence 
food for the people resident along the river 
who take an estimated 450,000 fish per year 
for this purpose. Both salmon and waterfowl 
are particularly susceptible to oil pollution. 

The two marine terminuses present some 
unique problems in that production from a 
great number of wells will be at one end 
and the storage and distribution to oil tank- 
ers will take place at the other. Both of the 
situations are especially conducive to oil 
pollution. 

The Arctic Ocean and Beaufort Sea have 
considerable populations of aquatic mam- 
mals and sea birds. The exact extent of these 
populations is not known. Neither is the ef- 
fect of ofl pollution in an Arctic environ- 
ment. What effect will oil pollution on and 
under the ice have? At what rate will bio- 
logical degradation of the oil take place? 
Probably at a much slower rate than in 
warmer climates. 

The southern terminus, Valdez, is on one 
of the arms of Prince William Sound, which 
on the average produces 3.2 million salmon 
to a commercial fishery. The Sound is also 
an important producer of shellfish of several 
species, herring, char, and other important 
species. 
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PROPOSED PIPELINE STIPULATIONS 

On July 1st at an interagency meeting, the 
propused pipeline stipulations were consid- 
ered. A number of changes were suggested 
at the meeting, and written comments will 
be submitted by July 9th. The following are 
my comments as to specific stipulations: 

i. General—Electronically Operated De- 
vices.—I believe the FCC, and possibly the 
Communications Division of the Alaska De- 
partment of Public Works, has regulations 
concerning interference with communica- 
tions systems. You may wish to look into 
this, or suggest Washington do so. 

2. General—Sanitation and Waste Dis- 
posal.— In first sentence, replace “equipment, 
employees or employees of contractors or 
their agents” with “the Permittee or his 
equipment.” Permittee has been defined to 
be inclusive. 

3. General—Reporting of Oil Leakages or 
Spills, ete—The Coast Guard and the Alaska 
Department of Health and Welfare should be 
notified that they are considered the agen- 
cies to which pipeline leaks or spills will be 
reported. No doubt both agencies would 
want to make provisions for receiving such 
reports. 

4. General—Protection of Pump Stations, 
etc., Against Oil Spills——The Air Force ma- 
jor, who attended, referred to E. O. 11288 as 
@ source of authority. This should be 
checked as it may refer only to such facili- 
ties on government reservations. 

5. General—Cleanup of Oil Spills.—It was 
suggested that the contingency plan be sub- 
mitted at least 60 days prior to pumping oil 
through the system. We should add that the 
plan must also have been approved prior to 
pumping. 

6. Legal and Regulatory—Authority for 
Inspection,—This should be changed so as to 
eliminate reference to the Authorized OM- 
cer in the first paragraph. In the second 
paragraph we might start: “The Permittee 
shall, upon approval by the Authorized Offi- 
cer, furnish etc.” This should satisfy Joe 
Blum’s objection, and would be more in 
keeping with the intent—to regulate the 
number of governmental visitors to a camp 
at any one time. 

7. Legal and Regulatory—Heliports.—This 
should apply only to temporary heliports— 
those in use only during pipeline construc- 
tion. 

8. Legal and Regulatory—Airstrips——This 
should include any permanent heliports 
(though I foresee none). 

9. Legal and Regulatory—Communication 
Stations, etc-—Colonel Hardin suggested that 
we require these facilities be made available 
to the United States. Since we would use 
them, at best, only intermittently (say, dur- 
ing a fire or when surveying in the area), 
and TAPS would probably not be using them 
most of the time, this is a real possibility to 
be explored on either a free or reimbursable 
basis. Compatability of equipment would be 
necessary. 

10, Recommendation.—In connection with 
the discussion concerning recommended 
route changes, ‘Chuck’ Evans, BCF, suggested 
a change. His suggestion was meant to fur- 
ther protect the Gulkana River, but would 
require use of poorer, less stable soils. If 
TAPS is required to build in poorer soll con- 
ditions, the chances of pipe failure are in- 
creased. I believe it preferable to do all pos- 
sible to require the safest route, thus de- 
creasing chance of failure. With miles be- 
tween shutoff valves, any rupture would be 
nearly catastrophic, no matter where it oc- 
curred. 

11. Materials—Material Sites—Reword 
first sentence as follows: “The Permittee 
shall make application to purchase construc- 
tion materials, consummate a materials sale 
contract with advance payment. . . 
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{From the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management, Washington, 
D.C., Apr. 25, 1969] 

MEMORANDUM 

To: Director. 

From: Assistant Director, Resources. 

Subject: BLM in Alaska needs additional 

funds and manpower. 

The Atlantic Richfield, Humble, and Brit- 
ish Petroleum companies have announced the 
construction of a 48-inch, 800-mile, Trans- 
Alaska pipeline which will cost an estimated 
one billion dollars to build, Construction of 
the line will start in the fall of 1969. Target 
date for completion is 1972. It would require 
nearly 10 million barrels (or half a billion 
gallons) of oll to fill up the pipeline. This 
quantity of oil is approximately thirty times 
the 1967 Wyoming daily production rate of 
$73,000 barrels per day from 8,547 producing 
wells. Daily production through the pipeline 
is estimated as reported by the Alaska State 
Director to be 2,000,000 barrels a day. 

The Fairbanks District has received a right- 
of-way application for a 450-mile truck road, 
apparently from the Prudhoe Bay area to 
Fairbanks and the office expects soon the fil- 
ing of an application for a pipeline along the 
same route, 

Actions presently in process on the Arctic 
Slope area: 

1. The drilling of 17 wells were started in 
the fall of 1968. 

2. Eleven airstrips approximately 6,000 feet 
long have been constructed. 

3. Pipeline route location crews from three 
major pipeline construction companies are 
in the field. 

4. A winter haul road has been constructed 
from Fairbanks to Umiat on the Arctic coast. 

5. Sixteen geophysical operations are on 
public lands on the Arctic Slope. 

The Alaska State Director reports the 
following information: 

1. To bed the 48-inch pipeline with ad- 
jacent construction haul road it will require 
approximately 40 million cubic yards of 
gravel. 

2. Each oil rig requires approximately 
100,000 cubic yards of gravel. 

3. Each oil rig requires 6,000 12-inch x 24- 
foot pilings. 

4. The pipeline will traverse the range of 
the last two large caribou herds in the world. 
The East and West Arctic herds are both es- 
timated to exceed two-hundred thousand 
animals. 

5. Construction of pipeline unless preven- 
tive measures are taken could inhibit tradi- 
tional migration routes with devastating re- 
sults to habitat and even to both herds. 

6. Without preventive measures being 
taken, there will be irreparable damage to 
watersheds, and stream pollution. 

7. Every Arctic camp is a potential gar- 
bage dump. Back-up photos are in the Fair- 
banks District emergency impact study 
package. 

OTHER IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


1. Each mile of this pipeline will contain 
44 million gallons of oil. A pipeline break at 
the wrong place at the wrong time could be 
devastating to a broad spectrum of the ecol- 
ogy of a significant area, affecting native 
food supplies. 

2. Any pipeline failure resulting in pollu- 
tion will focus attention on the stipulations 
BLM places in the permits and rights-of- 
ways involved, much as it happened with GS 
stipulations in the Santa Barbara disaster. 
BLM issues right-of-way permits and is re- 
sponsible for seeing that adequate stipula- 
tions and safety precautions are imposed be- 
fore construction commences, 

3. The maximum safe unsupported span 
of this pipeline is about 45 feet, requiring 
suspension bridges at each gully crossing. 
These will have to rest on unusual types of 
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“floating” foundations on gravel pads over 
permafrost, the design for which has not yet 
been worked out or tested. The Government 
as an obligation to approve the safety of 
suspension structure designs, as well as re- 
viewing the adequacy of precautions taken 
against washouts of gravel under the pipe- 
line. 


TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE, SPECIFIC ECOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
GAME MANAGEMENT ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
FISH AND GAME, GAME DIVISION 


INTRODUCTION 


[Pages 2 and 3 not included.] 

It is the purpose of this report to deline- 
ate wildlife considerations which are neces- 
sary for proper enforcement of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline Stipulations, 

If the pipeline is constructed in strict 
compliance with the U.S. Department of In- 
terior, Trans-Alaska Pipeline Stipulations 
(1969) there will be only limited adverse ef- 
fects on Alaskan game species. 

The proposed pipeline from Prudhoe Bay 
to Valdez will be an obvious ecological and 
environmental feature of Alaska. Building 
the line will require extensive soil disturb- 
ance and destruction of natural vegetation 
along the 100-foot right-of-way, at gravel 
pits, at airstrips, at camp sites, and along 
access roads. There will be potential local 
hazards to wildlife populations during con- 
struction operations. Migration and local 
movements of some animal species will be 
affected at places where the pipeline will be 
constructed above ground. Erosion, herbicide 
spraying for vegetation management, and 
accidental oil spills are other potentially im- 
portant ecological problems. 

Public recreational opportunity will be 
improved and human utilization of the wild- 
life resource will be accelerated by the pres- 
ence of construction crews and attendant 
developments and by the creation of addi- 
tional public access. A significant addition to 
the workload of resource agencies will re- 
sult. 

The pipeline will constitute a major land- 
scape feature of the coutryside through 
which it passes. This will affect land man- 
agement by locally eliminating the opportu- 
nity to establish natural or wilderness areas 
and other similar classifications. 

E + + > * 
FUTURE IMPACT 

Perhaps the greatest impact to wildlife and 
wildlife habitat will occur after the Trans- 
Alaska, Pipeline System has been installed. 
Current Arctic engineering technology re- 
quires above ground pipeline construction 
techniques.on most terrestrial areas away 
from streamside alluvium deposits, Therefore, 
the feeder lines, which must be constructed 
between individual oil well sites and the 
TAPS pipeline, to make the latter line func- 
tional, may result in the loss of large areas of 
wildlife habitat on the North Slope, plus in- 
hibiting animal movements. 

At any time after crude oil starts flowing 
in the pipeline system there will be hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of potential pollutant 
available under tremendous pressure. Pipe- 
line breaks or leaks could cause pollution 
of lands and water that would be indescrib- 
able. 

At the pipeline terminus in Valdez, con- 
tinuous transfer of crude oil from shore to 
ship will present a continuous oil pollution 
hazard. Subsequent movement of the crude 
oil by ship between Alaska and the con- 
tinental United States will also be a continu- 
ing hazard to marine and coastal fauna of 
the United States and Canada. 

SUMMARY 

If the U.S. Department of Interior, Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline Stipulations are strictly en- 
forced minimum hazards to wildlife popula- 
tions are anticipated during the construction 
period. 
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Increased public access resulting from 
pipeline construction will improve recrea- 
tional opportunity. Increasing input from re- 
source agencies will be required to monitor 
growing resource utilization during the post 
construction period. 


[U.S. Government Memorandum, June 20, 
1969, in reply refer to 2234 (pipeline); your 
reference (902) } 


POO Study Leader. 

A detailed inspection of the pipeline from 
Valdez to Prudhoe Bay was made during the 
period, June 9 through June 14, 1969. The 
flight was made in an SD-58 helicopter to 
permit the party to stop at critical prede- 
termined locations along the route. 

Following is a list of personnel who were 
on the inspection. 

Fred Lotspeich, FWPCA. 

Jum Tanaka, USACE. 

Chuck Evans, BCF. 

Jay Bergstrand, ADFG. 

Joe Neeper, TAPS. 

Frank Therrell, TAPS. 

Terry McGowan, BLM. 

Jim Hagihara, BLM. 

Glenn Lipscomb, BLM. 

Sal DeLeonadris, BLM. 

Wayne Boden, BLM. 

Bob Borovicka, BLM. 

Fairbanks to Prudhoe Bay and return-- 
same as above except George Schmidt re- 
placed Wayne Boden and Al Thompson re- 
placed Sal DeLeonardis. 

The inspection was extremely helpful to 
all parties. The ability of the aircraft to stop 
at critical locations along the route where 
the problems could be discussed between 
agencies and with representatives of TAPS 
seemed to be very effective. Mr. Frank Ther- 
rell, TAPS representative, was particularly 
helpful in pointing out the exact route and 
also the need for a reduced number of 
stream crossings. The proposal for a route 
change in the Summit Lake area by BLM was 
discussed with TAPS on the ground. 

The new route up the Sag River and across 
the Brooks Range to the Dietrich River was 
inspected in as much detail as possible. It 
appeared to be the thinking of the group that 
the Dietrich route is more acceptable than 
the John River-Anaktuvuk Pass route. 

Special comments follow: Soils, Jim Hagi- 
hara; Conservation, Glenn Lipscomb; Wild- 
life, Terry McGowan; Fisheries, Bob Boro- 
vicka. 

HIAGIHARA 
Tonsina 


1, Soils derived from glacial deposits. 

2. Side slopes and terraces are composed of 
silt textured soils that are very poor for con- 
struction. These soils erode very easily and 
will cause severe erosion problems on the 
cut and fill areas, 

Summit Lake—Pazson area—Natural slides 
and slumps were observed on the steep siopes. 

Tanana River—Existing Army pipeline is 
subsiding in several places along line indicat- 
ing presence of ice masses and 

River Crossings—Provisions needed to re- 
store river banks to natural condition before 
or simultaneously with breakup. Consider- 
able trash and sediment added to rivers and 
streams at all crossing points. 

Exploratory Route—Numerous trails were 
made by tracked vehicles which are still very 
evident. Erosion gullies were noted on some 
of the slopes where organic material was 
removed. 

Winter Road—Excessive blading was done 
in construction. This road will not withstand 
summer use. 

Pipeline Construction—I do not think it 
is possible to bury most of the pipeline as 
anticipated by TAPS. 


LIPSCOMB 


1. Major stream crossings—high water 
marks noted on several rivers (Yukon, etc.) 
indicate high velocities which will require 
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armor (rip rap) protection on crossing slopes 
below high water lines. This also applies 
where pipe is located along streams at stream 
level. 

2. Ice masses (glaciation) along the John 
River, in Anaktuvuk Pass and at the head 
of the Anaktuvuk River appear to make that 
route a poor one for the pipeline. 

3. Hardrock and drained granular material 
over the Dietrich-Atigun route with some 
glaciation (much less than Anaktuvuk) 
makes this route the most desirable one. 

4. The large number of excellent clear 
water streams which both pipeline and ac- 
cess road cross makes it absolutely neces- 
sary to provide adequate protection at all 
such crossings. 

M'GOWAN 

The major impact of the line from Copper 
Center south, is the ever present danger of 
an oil spill. The wildlife impact would be on 
waterfowl in the delta and on marine mam- 
mals (sea otter and seals). Frank Therrell 
indicated pipeline will be buried from Cop- 
per Center to Paxon Lake—if this is possible 
and I have some reservations—the problems 
to caribou would be season of construction 
and not a barrier to migration. A problem 
may arise in the Paxon Lake area if any 
appreciable part of the trench is left open 
in the late summer or early fall when moose 
move into the area. 

The area between Glennallen and Sour- 
dough involyes some trumpeter swan habitat 
(one nesting swan was observed on the route 
here), Construction during the nesting sea- 
son would be detrimental. 

The route as presently set up does not 
intersect any major waterfowl breeding 
areas. The major potential problem is the 
fact that the line passes upstream of sev- 
eral major waterfowl producing areas. 

Kanuti Flats, Yukon Delta, Minto Flats, 
Copper River Delta and other lesser areas. 

These waterfowl nesting areas would be 
devastated by a “relatively small oil spill” 
since they are poorly drained and relatively 
flat, 

There appears to be a conflict between the 
proposal to bury all but 40 miles of the line 
and discussions with University of Alaska 
personnel and Dr. Brewer. Stips will have to 
cover any change in plans on the part of 
TAPS. 

Dietrich River-Atigun River route would 
harm esthetic quantities but would be better 
solution to caribou problem since more of 
the line could be buried. Also the multiple 
crossings of the John River could be avoided 
and the crossings on the North Slope of the 
Anaktuvuk, Itkillik and Kuparuk Rivers. 
Anaktuvuk Pass is generally considered a 
broad pass—not so on south side—many 
parts of the John River appear to be less 
than one half mile. John River runs from 
one bluff to the other bluff covering entire 
bottom, 

Trails in head of Atigun, Chandalar and 
Dietrich River indicate this is a major carl- 
bou migration route. 

The lichen stands on the caribou winter 
range in the Ray Mountains are very fragile— 
All off R/W travel by man or machine must 
be excluded if work is done during thawed 
period. 

The route changes north of Black Rapids 
should eliminate any major conflict with 
bison calving areas may be some conflict with 
migration but should be minor. 

Need additional information on rare pere- 
grine nesting areas particularly good habitat 
in Isabel Pass, Atigun Pass and possible 
Franklin Bluff. 

BOROVICKA 

Potential problems to fish and the aquatic 
environment exist along the entire route if 
we consider possibilities of pipe leaks or 
breaks. The Copper River system including 
the Gulkana and some tributaries are all 
producers of king and Red salmon. (off site 
catch is a multi-million dollar industry). 
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Sport angling is heavy in the area from Val- 
dez to Livengood. Public concern for the 
aquatic resources in the Tanana and Yukon 
drainages is high. A major break could pol- 
lute the water in almost all of Central Alaska 
and the estuaries. A spill at Valdez could be 
disastrous to the sport and commercial fish- 
eries and estuarive environment in the har- 
bor and arm. 

The Dietrich route appears to be better 
than the John River route because of less 
encroachment on the stream system. 

The inventory and knowledge of the aqua- 
tic environment and fish population in the 
area from Livengood to Prudhoe Bay is al- 
most non-existent. Many small streams are 
crossed that are important spawning and 
rearing areas for grayling and other species. 
BLM needs more information on these 
streams. We can make only general recom- 
mendations for production, 

The work road will be even a greater im- 
pact on the streams than the pipeline. Good 
bridges and crossings will be necessary to 
prevent disruption of normal migration. 
Timing of fish migrations will be very im- 
portant if the resource is to be protected to 
the maximum. 

There is now no control in river gravel 
operations in the Sag River. We cannot per- 
mit such operations in other streams. 

ARCTIC SLOPE AND TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 

TASK Force REPORT: BIRD RESOURCES ALONG 

THE TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 


(By James Bartonck, wildlife biologist, North- 
ern Prairie Wildlife Research Center, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., Sept. 30, 1969) 


The 48-inch diameter, 800-mile long Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline will carry Arctic Slope crude 
oil from Prudhoe Bay on Beaufort Sea to Port 
Vaidez on Prince William Sound (Fig. 1). The 
real and possible effects of the pipeline upon 
the bird resources, particularly waterfowl, 
are discussed in this report and some general 
recommendations are given. 


BIRD RESOURCES AND HABITAT 


The pipeline and the accompanying road 
will traverse through much important and 
diverse wildlife habitat, and each type of 
habitat contains bird species that are espe- 
cially suited to live there. The species compo- 
sition and numbers of birds within habitats 
obviously change from season to season, but 
hecause of that, this report is lacking in that 
it does not appraise the value of habitats to 
‘birds in seasons other than summer. 

Kessel, Weeden, and West (Appendix) have 
listed those species of birds that can be found 
on the seashore, freshwater marshes and 
lakes, coastal tide marshes, muskeg, streams, 
pastures, bluffs and rocky outcrops, shrub- 
lands, tundra, and forests—all of which are 
found along the pipeline route; and they also 
describe the birds along the Richardson High- 
way from Valdez to Fairbanks which paral- 
tels the route of the pipeline. In another re- 
port, I have summarized information on the 
birds of the Arctic Slope. 

The waterfowl habitat along the pipeline 
route was categorized and subjectively ap- 
praised as to waterfowl densities (Table 1). 
Comments on particular sections of water- 
fowl habitat with respect to the pipeline are 
presented in Appendix; these comments are 
numbered and correspond to numbers ap- 
pearing in Fig. 2a-g. 

Although much of the waterfowl habitat 
traversed by the pipeline was considered to 
contain low and medium densities of water- 
fowl (Table 1), it is still important to those 
birds using it. Crystal clear water of fast- 
moving mountain streams contain few ducks, 
but this is usually the only habitat that 
harlequin ducks will use and, therefore is of 
importance to the species. 


DISCUSSION 


When the pipeline passes through large 
blocks of monotypic habitat, its effects upon 
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local bird populations will be less than when 
it runs parallel through a small and narrow 
strip of habitat along stream or river. The 
pipeline and road right-of-ways and special- 
use areas will directly affect only about 25 
square miles of habitat; however, this area 
includes much habitat that is situated along 
water courses and that is distinctly different 
from habitat found a few hundred yards up 
the slope. Additionally the pipeline may in- 
directly affect an area many hundred times 
the total area under permit, particularly if 
the pipeline breaks and oil damages down- 
stream areas. 

Oil leaks occurring in the drainages of the 
Sagavanirktok, Koyukuk, Tanana and Cop- 
per Rivers and Minto Flats pose serious 
threats to important waterfowl] habitat. The 
magnitude of the losses will be dependent 
upon the volume of oil spilled, the water or 
ice conditions of the river, waterfowl num- 
bers and distribution, and the persistence of 
oil in the polluted areas, 

Oil spills occurring during a dry summer 
when water levels are low may remain largely 
within the confines of the stream or river 
channel. However during flood stage or when 
rivers are frozen, oil spills may spread over 
vast areas of low-lying waterfowl habitat ad- 
jacent to the rivers. Conceivably an oil-spill 
in almost any of the several drainages enter- 
ing into Minto Flats could affect half of the 
wetlands during flooding. 

Waterfowl numbers and distribution obvi- 
ously change from season to season and place 
to place; and accordingly, the vulnerability 
of waterfowl to oil pollution changes. In early 
spring when most ponds and lakes are still 
frozen, waterfowl concentrate in any open 
water and, therefore, become particularly 
vulnerable to oil pollution. Rivers, deltas, and 
leads in sea-ice and lake-ice are areas where 
waterfowl frequently concentrate during 
Spring migration and are likely to contain 
Spilled oil. It is conceivable that waterfowl 
may even fatally mistake dark-colored oil on 
white ice for open water. This latter problem 
will probably occur too often in the area of 
the million eiders and hundreds of thousand 
oldsquaws migrating during spring along the 
open leads in the Beaufort Sea. During nest- 
ing and brood-rearing waterfowl become 
widely dispersed, and the population becomes 
less vulnerable to pollution. Concentrations 
of molting and fall-migrant waterfowl are 
generally more dispersed than spring-mi- 
grants and use areas that are less likely to 
become polluted, excepting the deltas. 

Oiled feathers can result in death of birds 
from such proximate factors as drowning, 
exposure, and posioning. Oiling may insidi- 
ously cause reproductive failure through 
nonbreeding and embryonic mortality. Pol- 
lution can destroy or reduce the habitat by 
either directly affecting these plants and 
animals essential to waterfowl or indirectly 
affecting these essential organisms at some 
lower trophic level. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1969. 
Hon, Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: Enclosed are the 
answers to the questions which you enclosed 
in your letter of October 23, 1969, in regard 
to my proposal to modify Public Land Order 
4582 for the purpose of an 800-mile pipeline 
right-of-way from Prudhoe Bay to Valdez, 
Alaska. 

You may be assured that we will keep the 
Committee fully informed on the project as 
it progresses. If circumstances arise during 
the planning, construction or operation of 
the pipeline that would make necessary sig- 
nificant alteration to the stipulations, the 
route or the authority under which the per- 
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mit is administered, I will give the Commit- 
tee the opportunity to comment and to in- 
dicate any objections it might have. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ASKED BY SENA- 
TOR HENRY M. JACKSON, CHAIRMAN, SENATE 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR REGARD- 
ING THE TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE PROJECT 
on OCTOBER 23, 1969 

GENERAL 


1. Question: What are the plans for post- 
construction control of the pipeline? Will 
this be an exclusive Federal or an exclusive 
State responsibility? If it will be shared on a 
functional, as opposed to a geographical 
basis, please describe the division of func- 
tions. 

Answer: Responsibility of Interior Depart- 
ment will be confined to environmental 
matters, 

The State of Alaska is responsible for 
anadromous fish streams. The Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, and Alaska 
State Department of Health and Welfare and 
Department of Natural Resources will share 
responsibility for water pollution problems, 

Questions concerned with safety will be 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Transportation. 

The Trans-Alaska Pipeline will be unique 
for many reasons, therefore we invite this 
committee to recommend whatever other 
controls it might feel helpful. 

2. Question: How wide is the right-of-way 
which would be granted? Would changes in 
routing require the issuance of new permits 
or would they be covered in the initial 
permit? 

Answer: Section 28 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 449), as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 185), authorizes the 
granting of rights-of-way for oil or natural 
gas pipelines to the extent of the ground 
oceupied by such pipelines and 25 feet on 
each side. 

Changes in routing can be authorized in 
the original permit, by amending the original 
permit, or by granting new permits. 


6. Question: Are the Departmental scien- 
tists satisfied that pipeline corrosion prob- 
lems in the Arctic environment can be sur- 
mounted? 

Answer: The Department’s scientists are 
satisfied that a solution to corrosion prob- 
lems in the Arctic environment are not be- 
yond the scope of present capabilities. 

T. Question: What Departmental studies 
have been made with respect to the proba- 
bility of earthquakes of such magnitude that 
they could cause pipeline ruptures? 

Answer: We cannot provide assurance that 
large earthquakes will not rupture the pipe- 
line. We are doing everything possible to 
minimize the danger of such ruptures by re- 
quiring routing on stable ground and to min- 
imize the effects of such a break through 
the installation of cutoff values at locations 
where ruptures might occur. 


C. PUBLIC ACCESS 


1. The stipulations require free and unre- 
stricted public access on all roads and rights- 
of-way. 

Comment; The stipulations require that 
after construction is completed, Permittee 
shall permit free and unrestricted public ac- 
cess to and upon the Pipeline and access road 
rights-of-way for all lawful and proper pur- 
poses except areas designated as restricted 
by Permittee with the consent of the Au- 
thorized Officer. 

a. Question: 
roads? 


Who will maintain these 
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Answer; It is anticipated that most of the 
construction roads will be abandoned. Those 
roads that are not abandoned will be main- 
tained by TAPS. 

{Report by several Interior Department offi- 
cials dissenting from the Department’s 
draft impact statement] 


DRAFT MEMORANDUM 


To: Jack O. Horton, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary. 

From: Harold T. Jorgenson, Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Subject: Environmental Impact Statement 
for Trans-Alaska Pipelines. 

In the following I am proposing a consider- 
able number of modifications of the environ- 
mental impact statement which must be 
filed in connection with the Aleyeska Pipe- 
line Service Company application for per- 
mission to use a right-of-way 54 feet wide 
and 773 miles long, which traverses federal 
public domain lands for some 600 miles, for 
construction and operation of a 48 inch pipe- 
line and various supporting facilities. 

After some general comment I shall pre- 
sent my proposals in the general sequence 
of the draft statement. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


I find the environmental statement on 
the whole inadequate. The major shortcom- 
ings are: (1) it fails to set forth the over- 
riding environmental consequences which 
would ensue from development of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline, and (2) it carries a strain 
of advocacy of the pipeline development 
which is unwarranted by evidence of its nec- 
essity and consequences. Thus it does not 
conform to the evaluative purposes and ob- 
jective standards that are prescribed for a 
102 statement. 

The overriding environmental impact is the 
opening up of a major part of the North 
Slope, a vast region which embraces 56.5 mil- 
lion acres (more land than in all of New 
England or almost as much as in both In- 
diana and Illinois combined) to unplanned 
high-speed development which is certain to 
have a profound and uncertain effect on the 
future processes of human occupance and 
economic growth in what is now a generally 
pristine and fragile environment, and one 
in which there is still little modern de- 
velopment experience, 

There are no indications even as best they 
may be perceived at this stage of what the 
installation of the pipeline will set in motion 
in development of the North Slope in such 
concrete terms, as number and size of oil 
fields, number of oil and gas wells, miles of 
tertiary and lesser grade service roads, ex- 
tent of feeder pipeline networks, num- 
ber and size of new communities, number 
and size of airfields, number and size of con- 
struction camps, etc. Without such indica- 
tions of the chain of things let loose the 
environmental impact cannot be really as- 
sessed. 

The impact of the pipeline is less than half 
the story. The pipeline is like the trunk of 
a tree—it’s what takes place at the ends, at 
the roots (oilfield developments) and at the 
branches (marine transport) that make all 
the difference in the world. Without full con- 
sideration of these the statement is incom- 
plete. 

In nature nothing stands apart and ecolo- 
gists have taught us to see it in all its com- 
plex wholeness. To the extent possible the 
process of development must be viewed in a 
similar manner. Otherwise there is a dis- 
continuity. To deal with only the impact of a 
bit here and a piece there, and each in sev- 
erality, is to two-bit the environment to 
death by the development process. Integrity 
demands a look at the whole consequence of 
the pipeline development. The Departmental 
Manual prescribes that both the primary and 
secondary consequences for the environment 
be included in the impact statement. 
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Whether the opening and development of 
the North Slope and all it implies as to en- 
vironment should be done now, and, if it 
should, how it ought to be done, considering 
the state of the arts of settlement and de- 
velopment in the Arctic, the disruptive im- 
pact of large scale technologic intrusions 
upon the existing primitive human ecology 
involving perhaps several thousand Eskimos, 
the inevitable chronic damages and possible 
catastrophic damages to land and marine re- 
sources, and the increasing premium being 
placed on simply preserving the wilderness, 
wildlife, and environment in modern America 
are the major concerns involved in rendering 
a judgment about approving or disapproving 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline application for a 
right-of-way permit. 

In positing the justifications for exploiting 
the oil and gas resources of the Prudhoe Bay 
fields there are none which emerge as abso- 
lutely compelling reasons as contended in the 
statement. 

It should be noted early in the statement 
that it may be folly to approve the right-of- 
way application without first developing a 
master plan for Northern Alaska which would 
provide a basis for the major land use poli- 
cies and decisions needed to guide develop- 
ment there, especially in the more fragile 
ecology of the North Slope. Such a plan is ex- 
pected to be fully developed in the next two 
years 

The statement might well note that the 
orderless development that has been asso- 
ciated with the exploration and exploitation 
of oil and gas on the North Slope cannot be 
countenanced any longer. There are indica- 
tions that Alaskans will not endure further 
wayward developments. The winter road 
pushed through in 1968/1969 from the 
northern extremity of the existing road sys- 
tem into the North Slope is now commonly 
regarded as a monument to ill conceived ac- 
tion and a potential source of serious ecologic 
trouble. The state legislature in view of this 
lesson withstood an intensive lobbying cam- 
paign by oil interests to approve the con- 
struction of a pipeline access road with state 
funds as a means of circumventing the De- 
partment of the Interior rights-of-way re- 
quirements. The tragic increase in oil pol- 
lution caused by tankers clearing out their 
fuel tanks and bilges and by accidental spills 
in loading and unloading petroleum cargos 
in territorial waters have stiffened public 
conservation attitudes. 

The 1970 Alaska political campaigns were 
dominated by concerns about the quality of 
the environment. From this it is obvious that 
Alaskans have turned to considering Alaska 
as a place to live as well as a place to make 
a living. The objectives which Alaskans have 
seemingly set for future development of their 
state are “the creation of a political and 
social environment and protection and en- 
hancement of a physical environment afford- 
ing the maximum opportunity for living full 
and rich lives.”! This all suggests that is- 
suance of the pipeline permit should be de- 
layed until there is greater certainty that 
no irreparable environmental consequences 
will follow from its construction. 


SUMMARY 


The summary notes that “the environ- 
mental impact of the proposed action would 
extend to almost every facet of the existing 
Alaskan environment.” As to the effect of 
the action on human resources it notes the 
improved economic situation would attract a 
few more residents, involve all of the people 
in a more vigorous economy, and possibly en- 
able improved state public services of bene- 
fit to the Natives. A glaring omission is the 
direct effect it would have on the way-of-life 
of the Eskimos on the North Slope and the 
interior Indians residing in or near the pipe- 
line corridor. A former Secretary of the In- 
terior has said “Human values must be given 
paramount attention, and all development 
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problems must be considered in terms of 
their effects on people.” Yet no mention is 
made of the direct effects upon them. The 
profound effects upon native land-based cul- 
tures in the broad regions traversed by the 
pipeline must be evaluated—the destructive 
as well as the beneficial. Certainly they 
should be taken seriously and considered as 
alternatives to that which might be intro- 
duced in connection with the oil industry’s 
rapid technological developments. 

In terms of land use, the summary indi- 
cates the major impacts include changes in 
land values and wilderness character along 
the pipeline and the initial dedication of 
some 38,000 acres to the right-of-way and 
roads, material sites, and other pipeline sys- 
tem components. True enough, but again 
these are not the major impacts. Not men- 
tioned is the much more extensive subjuga- 
tion of an ecologically fragile tundra biome 
to certainly one and probably to two or more 
major oil field developments. This means 
the installation over hundreds of thousands 
of acres in each of a complex containing all 
the appurtenances necessary to efficient oil 
field exploitation—exploration trails, seismic 
grids, access roads, construction camps, com- 
munication facilities, pumping stations, feed- 
er pipelines, airstrips, etc. 

In considering the impact on wilderness 
and semi-wilderness attributes it would be 
desirable to attempt in the summary to 
quantify the losses or impairment in hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of each. Likewise 
it would be desirable to try to quantify the 
acreages subject to sufficient disturbance to 
drive out certain species of wildlife. Since 
the responses of different species of wildlife 
and fish to habitat disturbance depend on 
many factors, some of which are not well 
understood, it must suffice in some cases to 
indicate as best one can the probable effects 
on wildlife. 

The summary should generally indicate by 
ranges of estimates in acreage how exten- 
sively the vegetation resources will be affected 
by oil field exploration and development ac- 
tivities and the trunk pipeline and road con- 
struction and then related to the overall 
degradation of permafrost conditions. 

In the reference to air pollution which 
hardly seems worthy of mention in the sum- 
mary compared with other matters not men- 
tioned, note should be made of the particu- 
lates from oil and gas combustion for heating 
and electrification of service installations, 
pumping stations, and community centers 
and operation of the prime movers of the 
mainline pumps. 

The summary notes that “‘some 80 million 
cubic yards of granular construction mate- 
rial would be required, which would seriously 
deplete, but not exhaust the available re- 
sources.” There is no indication of how seri- 
ous the depletion may be since no estimate 
is given of the total. But this is important 
as no doubt the 80 million cubic yard require- 
ment is only for the pipeline project. Prob- 
ably much greater magnitudes will be re- 
quired for various oil field roadway, pipeline, 
and communications networks, and other 
appurtenances. 

It is indicated that “some degree of perma- 
frost degradation would result from the in- 
creased access, construction, and operational 
activities” and that “this degradation would 
lead to serious engineering problems in some 
unconsolidated superficial deposits, involv- 
ing slope stability and drainage interference.” 
This is pretty cool rhetoric for dealing with 
a pretty hot issue. It is so altogether disarm- 
ing that it disservices the purpose of an en- 
vironmental statement. Certainly it is in- 
cumbent in the summary to point out the 
extent of permafrost degradation that is 
likely to occur in terms such as probable 
acreage which will be affected by differential 
settlement and thermokarst development, 
both in relation to the pipeline and road 
corridor and the whole train of oil field 
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developments which it will spur, and the 
implications of this in terms of ecologic 
injury and pipeline disruption and oll spill- 
age damage. 

The degree of degradation will of course 
vary with the moisture content of the sur- 
ficial materials of the depositional slopes; 
extent of disturbances of the tundra vegeta- 
tion from seismic operations, drilling of test 
wells and production wells, development of 
operating camps and service communities, 
construction of roads and bridges, and the 
building and operation of pipelines; exposure 
of the slopes; and the nature of the con- 
struction and operation of the oil develop- 
ment systems. 

The summary notes that in permafrost 
areas the hot-oll pipeline could be buried 
safely only in bedrock and well drained 
gravel terraces. There is no mention of how 
much of the pipeline would traverse perma- 
frost areas and hence of necessity must be 
constructed upon an insular pad or on piling, 
or how much can be buried in bedrock, well- 
drained gravel terraces, or permafrost free 
beds of deep streams, Such indications are 
essential to convey some appreciation of 
the degree of vulnerability of the pipeline 
and the extent of interference of the sur- 
face pipeline to the normal movements of 
animals. 


No mention is made in the summary of the 
vital information that valves at presently 
unspecified intervals in the proposed pipe- 
line system would provide a means to shut 
down the flow of oil in the event of a leak 
or rupture, nor of the fact that while the oil 
flow at pump stations could be shut down 
within minutes in response to radio signals, 
the shut-down times for unmanned valves 
away from the stations which must be 
operated manually by helicoptor personnel 
would vary from less than an hour under 
ideal conditions to several days, depending 
on valve locations and weather conditions. 

The statement summary should note that 
spills at certain times could decimate a local 
population of fish or wildlife with a narrow 
range of ecological requirements, such as 
salmon, or the dusky Canada goose of the 
Cooper River delta, and in doing so, elimi- 
nate production of the species in the spill 
area for many years or perhaps permanently. 

The dramatic consequences of disturb- 
ances of the tundra surface—quagmires, dif- 
ferential settlement, camal-like trench de- 
velopments, soil slumps, drainage changes, 
thermo-karst terrain, roadside ice wedge 
melts, etc. ought to at least be acknowledged 
in the summary. No mention is made either 
as to the susceptibility of the pipeline to 
rupture damage or even severance in earth- 
quake prone areas. 

Further research undoubtedly would pro- 
vide many answers to problems of arctic en- 
gineering and environmental management. 
For the Alaska oil industry research delay is 
so costly after its initial and continuing 
heavy investments that it wants develop- 
ment by trial and error while research is 
being conducted. The conservationists on the 
other hand urge no interference with the 
tundra biome until adequate research has 
assured an environmentally secure develop- 
ment. Industry claims of a stable, controlled, 
monitored, safe pipeline may be questioned, 
especially in view of the ecologic disasters 
the industry has incurred elsewhere. The 
statement that “the environmental and 
technical stipulations as weil as applicable 
laws and regulations of both the Federal 
Government and the State of Alaska would 
prevent or mitigate most of the potential 
damage to the environment resulting from 
construction and operation of the pipeline” 
is a project serving palliative. There is no 
way of knowing what the potential damages 
would have been without them and hence 
no way of knowing whether they would pre- 
vent or mitigate most of them. The state- 
ment is akin to eradicating toads from 
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imaginary gardens. In any event there has 
already been enough unprevented damage 
under the countenance of both State and 
Federal governments to make the record less 
than laudable. To the conclusion “there re- 
mains, however, a residue of unavoidable ef- 
fects which must be acknowledged” there 
needs to be added “and some major environ- 
mental and engineering unknowns as well.” 

The ticking off of the environmental con- 
sequences of the construction of the pipe- 
line and related oil field developments on 
page 4 are in order only if the impacts are 
quantified as suggested above, and some note 
is also taken of the potential serious oil 
spills which undoubtedly will occur in Prince 
William Sound. The frequency and volumes 
of spills cannot be predicted, but with the 
tremendous volume handled just the chronic 
spills would result in biologically—signifi- 
cant losses to the marine environment. The 
productive fisheries of the littoral and in- 
tertidal zones of the Sound would be par- 
ticularly vulnerable, both to gradual de- 
terioration resulting from low level pollu- 
tion, and to the short and long-term effects 
of major spills. Significant spills in Prince 
William Sound could affect large numbers of 
waterfowl, other water birds, and fur seals 
that migrate across the Gulf of Alaska as 
well indigenous seals, sea otters, and other 
marine mammals throughout the Sound. 

It is not an overstatement to say oil pol- 
lution is already calamitous in some ocean 
areas and hence the Department of the In- 
terior should be particularly concerned about 
increasing it through inadequate regulariza- 
tion of the oil and gas developments. Some 
scientists are known to feel oil pollution may 
gradually upset the ocean’s entire ecology 
and preclude its use as a major food source. 

A brief notation is made that “although 
the potential for disaster would be always 
present, its actuality is considered remote.” 
The potential for disasters needs to be spelled 
out, and their chances rigorously appraised. 
This is the crux of the matter. The Depart- 
ment and the Environmental Quality Coun- 
cil must satisfy themselves about this. Ali 
possible precautions may not be enough. The 
test is whether there is sufficient reason to 
take the risks. 

The summary postulates “the unavoldable 
adverse effects are considered an acceptable 
cost to the environment in view of the bene- 
fits that would be obtained from the pipeline 
project.” In view of the lack of quantification 
of the adverse effects upon physical and hu- 
man resources, the uncritical appraisal of 
the possibilities of ecologic disaster, and the 
gaps in knowledge in construction engineer- 
ing and ecologic management under Arctic 
conditions this is not creditable. For that 
matter the benefits are not too well defined 
either. In any event, this is a Judgment that 
must be made by the Environmental Quality 
Council, the Congress, and the Government 
of Alaska, and most of all by the people in 
Alaska and the American public. It would 
seem appropriate for the statement summary 
to suggest that full-scale public hearings 
be held to provide an opportunity for en- 
vironmental scientists, industry representa- 
tives, private conservation organizations and 
public agency officials to lay all the available 
facts before the people. Major national in- 
terests are involved in the development of 
Northern Alaska. 

It is posited that “there is a compelling 
need for making the vast petroleum resources 
of the North Slope available to the United 
States markets at the earliest date.” To back 
up this assertion it is indicated that (1) 
energy requirements are increasing at an 
annual rate of better than four percent pres- 
ent whereas domestic supply sources show 
little capability of fulfilling this demand and 
(2) timely construction of the pipeline would 
enable provision of at least 500,000 barrels 
of ofl a day by 1975 and up to 2,000,000 a day 
by 1980. 
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Do we really need it and that fast? The oil 
industry contends we do as America now 
uses more than 14 million barrels of oll per 
day while we produce less than 10 million. 
But the special private view of the oil indus- 
try is not synonymous with a public interest 
view. From that view the need is far less 
compelling. 

It is possible to make a rather convincing 
case that the United States needs to augment 
its domestic crude supply. The current de- 
mand for crude is increasing more than 3 
percent a year and shows few signs of letting 
up. The pace of crude oil discoveries, aside 
from the North Slope find, have been declin- 
ing (as have exploration and drilling activ- 
ity) at about 3.5 percent a year. To put it 
another way, domestic crude production 
totaled 3.2 billion barrels in 1969 while the 
additions to reserves totaled only 2.1 billion 
barrels. 

Similar arguments have raged for decades, 
but always just when the state of crude 
supply looked bleakest some huge new oil 
field was discovered. Now it is the North 
Slope discoveries which can help save the 
situation, But what about looking at some 
other alternatives too. 

The Bureau of Land Management has just 
leased 543,897 acres on the Outer Continental 
Shelf. Crude oil from the Outer Continental 
Shelf is contributing an increasing propor- 
tion of total U.S. production. In 1968 it was 
over 8 percent, and in 1969 it was well over 
9 percent. Recent analyses indicate, as in the 
following, that petroleum from the OCS may 
be expected to increase substantially. 

United States petroleum product demand 
is projected to increase to 16.2 million bar- 
rels daily in 1975 and to approximately 21.3 
million barrels daily in 1985. To supply this 
demand, and to maintain total imports in 
the same historical proportion as under the 
usual current mandatory control program, 
there is need for domestic crude oil produc- 
tion to increase to a level of 10.5 million bar- 
rels daily in 1975 and approximately 13.5 
million barrels daily in 1985 (the balance 
being made up of imports, natural gas liq- 
uids, and refinery gain). By 1975 the volume 
of crude oil produced from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf is expected to be 1.5 million 
barrels daily and by 1985 it is projected to 
range from 2.35 to 2.55 million barrels daily. 
Thus, the domestic crude oil needs by 1975 
can be readily met while that for 1985 can 
almost be met from the OCS, (Data from Fos- 
ter Associates, Inc. BLM contract study “The 
Demand for and Supply of Petroleum and 
Natural Gas from the OCS of the United 
States). 

While proved OCS reserves are only 2.9 
billion barrels of oil and there is no satis- 
factory basis for determining undiscovered 
recoverable amounts, best estimates sug- 
gest a range of 220 to 640 billion barrels. 

In considering crude oil reserves for U.S. 
as a whole, however, it is calculated that 
without inclusion of the North Slope the 
reserve-production ratio will have declined 
by 1985 to 8.2 years, indicating the need for 
additional supplies from increased imports 
and/or synthetic liquids, whereas if the 
North Slope is included the national reserve- 
production ratio would be an adequate re- 
source base of between 10-12 years (Foster 
Associates, Inc.). A brief look at some of 
the additional prospects is thus in order. 

Some conseryationists believe that new 
methods of secondary recovery of existing 
oil reservoirs will be developed in the near 
future, This is of major importance since at. 
present often as much as 70 percent of it is 
not recovered with present technology. An- 
other view that is widely held is that the in- 
ternal combustion engine, gasoline for which 
takes about half of the Nation's refinery 
output, will within a few decades become 
largely replaced mainly because of public 
insistence that air pollution be abated. 
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A recent study of the development poten- 
tial of ofl shale deposits indicates that the 
one located in western Colorado is so “in- 
credibly abundant that if even a small per- 
centage were turned into shale oil, the sup- 
ply would be sufficient to meet the nation’s 
petroleum needs well beyond the year 2000— 
indeed probably until all fossil fuels become 
obsolete” and that “though this deposit has 
never been commercially exploited to any 
meaningful extent, the evidence is over- 
whelming that production of shale oil 
would be not only profitable but a good deal 
more profitable than exploration for and 
production of new domestic reserves of crude 
oil (Chris Welles, The Elusive Bonanza, Dut- 
ton & Company 1970). 

In shorter range there is the possibility of 
relief of pressure to speed North Slope de- 
velopment through increasing oil import 
quotas. The President recently loosened the 
import quotas by 100,000 barrels a day in an 
effort to roll back recently increased gasoline 
prices. Most of it is to come from Canada 
since the existing tanker shortage inhibits 
lower price importations from the Middle 
East. If this much can be brought in to bring 
a downward pressure on gasoline prices, there 
seem to be no good reason why this amount 
and much more could not be brought in 
shortly to improve the supply situation. 

The import quota system is set up osten- 
sibly to safeguard the national security. The 
theory is that America must maintain a 
large and flourishing oil industry in order 
to encourage exploration, and to make cer- 
tain that it has ample domestic supplies 
under its command in case of war. Many 
economists question this policy in the belief 
it serves more to exhaust our petroleum re- 
sources prematurely than to give assurance 
of a steady and ample supply. In any event 
the system should not be allowed to operate 
to the serious detriment of either consum- 
ers or the environment if there are other 
alternatives. 

The important consideration from a stra- 
tegic standpoint is not the matter of ample 
domestic supplies but ample supplies un- 
der a secure defense umbrella. This would 
seem to include large western hemisphere 
supplies in Canada and Venezuela. Certain- 
ly these are no more vulnerable to an enemy 
cut-off than supplies from the North Slope. 
It is hard to imagine anything more vulner- 
able to bombing attacks, guerrilla blasting, 
or internal sabotage than an oil pipeline 
strung out over about 800 miles of wilder- 
ness in Alaska. Thus it would seem the Pres- 
ident should keep on expanding the oll im- 
port quotas until a reasonable relationship is 
created not only between prices but also sup- 
plies of domestic and foreign producers. And 
if this were done it might become uneco- 
nomical to develop the North Slope olls for 
the timebeing because of high extraction 
and transportation costs. 

The contention is growing among econo- 
mists, conservationists, and legislators that 
the petroleum industry with assistance from 
an intricate complex of governmental reg- 
ulations has not only been quite effective in 
balancing supply to match demand, and 
thereby maintaining unnaturally high crude 
oll prices, but also in gaining access to and 
control over the flowage of oll resources and 
other energy sources in such a way as to 
make it the country’s most favored and mo- 
nopolistic industry. The way the TAPS 
right-way application is handled will be 
viewed by many in this context. 

The suggestion is made that with the do- 
mestic production available from North 
Slope reserves dollar payments for oil im- 
ports would be substantially reduced. This 
may be true but there are other and bet- 
ter ways to deal with the balance of pay- 
ments problem. 

No mention is made in the summary of the 
fact that a large pipeline designed to trans- 
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port hot oil has never been operated in the 
Arctic, Development of the technology on a 
lesser scale than the TAPS Project would 
be a more acceptable experiment. 

The summary concludes upon evaluating 
the impacts and needs for the pipeline that: 

1, Early development of North Slope petro- 
leum reserves is essential to the strength, 
growth, and security of the United States. 
This is an overstatement the evidence doesn’t 
support. The argument not only doesn’t 
wash, but about as strong a strategic case 
can be made to the opposite effect. More- 
over, it is gratuitous and inappropriate to 
an environmental statement. 

2. The proposed pipeline system would 
provide the earliest and most practical oil 
delivery, and on balance with the fewest 
environmental problems. 

There can be little doubt now it would 
provide for the earliest oil delivery. There is 
still doubt though whether it is the most 
practical since this argument has really not 
been fully developed. Whether on balance 
it would create the least environmental prob- 
lem of all alternate means and routes cannot 
be deduced because inadequate attention has 
been given to a scientific examination of 
alternate possibilities. 

3. Construction and operation of the pro- 
posed TAPS in accordance with the pipeline 
stipulations and all applicable laws and reg- 
ulations relating to environmental protec- 
tion would reduce foreseeable environmental 
costs to acceptable levels. 

Such an all knowing judgment cannot be 
sustained, Partly it depends how the accept- 
able levels of environmental costs are meas- 
ured—does it include only those in the 
pipeline corridor or all those incurred on the 
North Slope which in any way relates to it 
and all the marine ecologic damages as well. 
Partly it depends on what are acceptable en- 
vironmental risks, and this is made all the 
more uncertain because of many basic gaps 
in knowledge. And it depends upon the eyes 
of the beholder—the Eskimos, the Alaskans, 
the Nation—the industry, Fairbanks busi- 
nessmen, conservationists—each with their 
own value systems. It has been written— 
“If oil is a uniquely devastating ecological 
enemy, Alaska is also a uniquely vulnerable 
victim.” This bids everyone to take special 
heed. 

A more sustainable judgment would seem 
to be deferred construction of the pipeline 
until a master land use plan has been devel- 
oped for Northern Alaska, a thorough going 
analysis has been made of all national poli- 
cies affecting the petroleum industry and 
how North Slope oil development would then 
fit into the national interest, all alternatives 
means and routes for delivery of the oil to 
consuming centers have been adequately ex- 
amined, and there is ample assurance that 
great ecological disasters will not occur. 

The summary as it stands seems too much 
to assume that “what’s good for the oil in- 
dustry is good for the country.” 


INTRODUCTION 


In the discussion on proposed action it is 
indicated that “of the approximately 586,000 
square miles of land in Alaska, the project 
would utilize about one one-hundredth of 
one percent of the total,” but that “its im- 
pact—would affect the environment over a 
much larger area.” As indicated above in 
considering the direct impacts of the proj- 
ect it is necessary to view them in broader 
terms than just those in the pipeline and 
roadway corridor, and the secondary impacts 
in an altogether more quantitative manner. 

The general justification statement II.B, 
which builds on the compelling necessity, 
reliableness, practicalness and comparative 
economy of delivering North Slope oil to U.S. 
markets, is subject, as noted above, to many 
doubts. The contention that the trans-Alaska 
pipeline is least likely to adversely affect the 
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Alaskan environment is not demonstrated. 
The alternatives routes as means of delivery 
are hardly considered. 

Exploratory activity for domestic natural 
gas is noted as being “at a ten year low” and 
without “visible indications of a recovery.” 
There is the likelihood that this may no 
longer hold, however, since the large scale 
recent OCS oil and gas lease sale. 

The recent Foster Associates study notes 
that all indications point to sufficient domes- 
tic supplies of natural gas to meet 95 percent 
of anticipated requirements to 1975. To 
achieve this result, however, it will be neces- 
sary to provide additional economic incen- 
tives to provide for a higher discovery level 
of new services. During the decade 1975- 
1985, it will be necessary to further supple- 
ment domestic gas supplies in order to main- 
tain a national reserve-production ratio of 
12 years which is considered to be the mini- 
mum national inventory level. 

The role of coal in the supply of energy is 
cast in a non-dynamic light. This doesn’t 
accord with the strip-mining boom in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see. In the Southwest there are plans to 
strip coal from Black Mesa for new power 
plants. New power stations near sources of 
coal supplies may bring the stripping boom 
to states like North Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming, which have large reserves. Vast 
coal acreages are being sold, leased, or op- 
tioned to coal producers. The timing of de- 
velopment of stack emission control coin- 
cides very well with the probable peaking of 
production of strip coal mining. The new 
Secretary of the Interior is concerned about 
improving the balance in energy develop- 
ment from coal and petroleum sources, 

The outlook on production of crude ofl In 
the “lower 48” is in need of alteration in view 
of the Foster Associates findings noted above 
and the large OCS lease sale and its prospec- 
tive effects on production and proved reserve 
additions. 

The “synthetic” fuels picture seems in need 
of change in view of statements on the oll 
shale and coal mining development prospects 
given above. Moreover, national policies with 
respect to their development can materially 
change the supply time frame. 

With respect to future crude oll supplies 
it is noted that the Cabinet Task Force on 
Oil Import Control agreed that Western 
Hemisphere sources of petroleum may be 
deemed reliable and that the principal anal- 
ysis of their report projected 1980 produc- 
tion in Canada and Venezuela sufficient to 
provide enough oil to the U.S. to enable us 
to limit our dependence on Eastern Hemis- 
pheric ofl to 10% of our consumption. Per- 
haps, as some of the Task Force apparently 
felt this is optimistic as it assumes develop- 
ment of new Canadian petroleum provinces, 
a change in Venezuela tax and royalty pol- 
icies, and delivery of North Slope oil begin- 
ning by 1975 and in significant volume by 
1985. As to new Canadian production, how- 
ever, the outlook is optimistic (reserve/pro- 
duction ratio is keeping up and panarctic 
has made major gas discovery), and as to 
Venezuela oll supplies it is possible and per- 
haps worthwhile to encourage their develop- 
ment rather than incur great environmental 
risks in rushing North Slope oil develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the North Slope de- 
liveries could be compensated for by in- 
creased OCS production or by other means 
considered above. 

The table which presents U.S. petroleum 
demand and supply balances as they might 
develop through 1985 is based on various 
assumptions which appear to be question- 
able. There is little question that current 
demand for crude is increasing at more than 
3 percent, that it shows little immediate sign 
of letting up. There is question though of 
whether it should. There could hardly be 
anything more beneficial to the health of 
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environment or the order of cities than a 
reduction in the prolifigate use of gasoline 
with which to run private automobiles in the 
United States. Public policy may well require 
reductions in automobile transport. The 
gross additions to crude production capacity 
in the lower 48 may be well above the 1967- 
1969 average rate considering the recent 
heavy industry investment in OCS oil leas- 
ing and by implication the oil development. 
Also there is a growing probability that the 
volume of imports will not be conditioned 
only by the need to supplement U.S. pro- 
duction but also by the need to maintain 
a price level that is acceptable to consumers. 
There is increasing political pressure to break 
the hold the cartel-like oil industry has so 
long enjoyed on the production pricing sys- 
tem. These factors and other considerations 
noted above could have important effects on 
required supplies, domestic production less 
the North Slope, and the amounts attained 
from other sources. And substantially 
changes the projected dependence on East- 
ern Hemisphere sources. 

As noted above the North Slope oil pro- 
duction effects on U.S. dollar drain may not 
be a simple linkage affair. 

Thus the argument that “America’s rapid- 
ly expanding requirements for energy demon- 
strates a compelling need for development of 
the Alaskan North Slope oil’ on a pell-mell 
hurry up basis is really not sustained. This 
argument runs more like a project justifica- 
tion piece than as well supported evidence. 

The recital of projected revenue benefits 
to the State of Alaska are interesting but 
there is no evaluation of its immediate need 
for them. It seems that the State can operate 
its current services without dipping much if 
any into the principal of the Prudhoe Bay 
lease sale bonanza it realized in 1968. This 
raises the question of whether considering 
state financial conditions, it is justifiable for 
revenue reasons to hazard the environmental 
risks involved in speedy North Slope oil 
development. 

The projected increased employment in 
oil and gas industries and oil and gas related 
supportive industries appear reasonable and 
worth mentioning as an ancillary benefit. 
Mention should also be made of prospective 
employment losses, however, through disrup- 
tions of the traditional means of livelihood 
to the indigenous population on the North 
Slope. Equally important, Alaskans want 
future economic development to depart from 
past patterns of resource development at the 
cost of environmental damage. Trade-offs of 
employment and incomes for impairment of 
resources and environment are no longer 
regarded as necessary or justifiable. 

It is noted that the projected road devel- 
opment north of the Yukon might provide 
access to the towns of Bettles and Wiseman. 
To be sure there is no illusion created here, 
it is desirable to call these settlements rather 
than towns and better still to bracket their 
present small populations to better suggest 
the true significance of the access being 
provided. 

It is indicated that floating booms are to 
be used to retain and prevent the spread 
of oil spilled off ship or loading facilities 
in Prince William Sound. They will be posi- 
tioned and moved, as required, by tugs and 
mooring boats. The oil so retained will then 
be picked up by floating skimming facilities, 
with final clean-up by use of materials ca- 
pable of removing all oil traces. There needs 
to be an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
such oil spill recovery methods. 

All seismic areas through which the pipe- 
line would pass are said to have been iden- 
tified. The major fault zone crossings are 
not quantified in any way, however, which 
would indicate their hazardousness, as by 
number, width, degree of instability. Most 
active creep locations and rates must still 
be more closely determined. Seismonitor and 
creep meter networks are to be installed 
along the proposed pipeline route. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING ENVIRONMENT 


This section suffers from being overlong 
and overwritten. It seems desirable to sub- 
stantially condense parts of it as much of the 
general Alaska detail is not needed in con- 
sidering the environmental impact of the 
trans-Alaska pipeline project. 

In the section on human resources it 
would be more useful to the purposes of the 
environmental impact statement to describe 
the human ecology on the North Slope and 
in the mainly Indian occupied areas South 
of the Brooks Range instead of dwelling at 
such length upon the general distribution, 
educational level, and state of health of all 
Alaskans. This would lay a better background 
for subsequent evaluation of the environ- 
mental impact upon native cultures and 
peoples of the proposed action in section III. 

Description of the psysiography and geol- 
ogy of the environment through which the 
proposed pipeline would traverse is excel- 
lently done but in excess of the most prac- 
tical considerations of an environmental 
impact statement. What is most desired is an 
evaluation of the vulnerability of the pipe- 
line to disruptions from earthquakes, 
thermo-korst development, differential set- 
tlement, and solifiuction. Quantifications of 
these geologic hazards in the closest manner 
possible by physiographic provinces along 
the pipeline route would be more serviceable. 
It is presumed a great deal of data to enable 
such evaluation is available from Aleyeska 
geologic and soil investigations. 

The section on land use does not ade- 
quately portray the subsistence land utiliza- 
tion of the indigenous population—Eskimos 
and Indians—on either the North Slope or in 
the more wilderness sections south of the 
Brooks Range. The subsistence land-use 
dependencies of Eskimo and Indian cultures 
need further consideration as a basis for 
subsequent examinations of what will hap- 
pen to them if the pipeline is constructed. 

The description of fishing and wildlife 
resource conditions along the pipeline route 
and in the vicinal coastal portions of the 
Beaufort Sea and Prince William Sound is 
perhaps a bit long but excellent. Missing is a 
description of the present importance of fish- 
ing and wildlife resources to life support of 
the coastal and inland Eskimos of the North 
Slope and to various Indian groups in the 
more wilderness portions of the pipeline 
route south of the Brooks Range. 

The decline of the commercial clam fishery 
at the mouth of the Copper River needs a 
better explanation. The razor clam had de- 
clined essentially because of economic rea- 
sons. The hardshell clams have been affected 
by a toxicity problem that traces back to cer- 
tain conditions of the plankton which may in 
conditions of the plankton which may in 
turn be the consequences of increased 
eutrophication in the coastal waters. 

The notation that the Arctic region cari- 
bou herd to the west and Porcupine caribou 
herd to the east “intermingle in the summer 
in the vicinity of the pipeline route, but 
have traditional calving areas which may be 
the focal point of the range of each herd” 
needs alteration, especially so it becomes ex- 
plicit that many of the calving areas are in 
the Sagavanirktok Drainage in the vicinity 
of the proposed pipeline route or in the re- 
lated oil fleld areas undergoing development. 
It is mentioned that Atigun Pass and Anak- 
tuvuk Pass are among those used by caribou 
crossing the Brooks Range. Again it should 
be made explicit here that Atigun Pass is also 
the crossover of the pipeline. 


EVALUATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 


In the sections dealing with communities 
reference is made to a table which shows that 
within a corridor extending 10 miles on either 
side of the pipelines system there are only 
6 villages and the city of Fairbanks. It would 
seem the settlements of Bettles, Wiseman, 
Livengood, and Gakoma and perhaps others 
should be included. Within a corridor extend- 
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ing 50 miles on either side the native villages 
of Alatwa and Allakaket. 

Some mention should certainly be made of 
the impact upon the native communities of 
the North Slope. Probably within the area of 
influence of development of the Prudhoe Bay 
oil resources are the primary settlements of 
Barrow, Kaktovik, and Anaktuvuk and the 
two lesser settlements of Nouiksut and At- 
kasook along with the various seasonal places 
along the coast (Alaktak, Anakruak, Kogrua- 
garok, Esook, Beechey Point, Pt. McIntyre, 
Brower Village, Tigvariak Island, Shinagru). 
The Nuunamiuts of Anaktuvuk Pass have 
become relatively sedentary people and as so 
their mobile subsistence harvest practice has 
become much more localized. Although the 
caribou are still basic, there is more depend- 
ence on localized hunts. 

Under the section on culture the impacts 
on native land-based cultures is denigrated 
as follows: “The only identifiable negative 
cultural influences that would be associated 
with the implementation of the project would 
be the loss of fish and wildlife resources now 
utilized by the Natives on a subsistence basis 
and the broader question of the possible loss 
of the remnant hunting and fishing cultures 
that still characterize some Native groups.” 
It is indicated above that these cultures must 
be taken seriously and the profound effects 
of the oll-field developments upon them 
carefully evaluated both positively and nega- 
tively. In general, the yearly cycle of native 
subsistence activities, especially on the North 
Slope, has been maintained right up to the 
present, and meat and fish whether of sea 
Mammals, of the various ungulate species 
taken on land, or of fowl or fish, remains the 
basis of human life support. The unchanged 
importance of these resources to the indige- 
nous people must be faced. That there will 
be impacts on fish and wildlife is acknowl- 
edged but no effort is made to translate them 
into effects upon the natives and their cul- 
tures. It’s as though it is forgotten that the 
Eskimos and Indians are citizens too. 

The section on Recreation notes that 
“opening up the Arctic wilderness near the 
proposed route to development and wide 
public use could damage as well as enhance 
the recreation potential of the affected 
areas.” The negative effects will extend over 
more than just lands near the proposed 
route, they will spread over most if not all 
of the oil field areas which probably will 
encompass many hundreds of thousands of 
acres, 

The indication in the section in land use 
patterns that the pipeline and haul road 
route south of the Yukon, although paral- 
leling the present main road system, would 
be well beyond roadway sight should be in- 
corporated in the preceding section on rec- 
reation. 

The section dealing with the impact on 
land use pattern doesn’t even mention what 
the effects of developing the pipeline, haul 
road, oil fields, and all other supporting or 
associated facilities would be on native 
land-based occupance. Such oversight is in- 
excusable. While not all aborigines depend 
upon resources of the land and waters for 
livelihood support to the same extent, sub- 
sistence hunting and fishing and plant prod- 
uct gathering remain a dominant and char- 
acteristic way of life for most of the native 
groups. 

While it is recognized that information 
upon which to develop a comprehensive eval- 
uation of probable impacts upon fish and 
wildlife resources is incomplete and the po- 
tential impacts upon the various ecosystems 
are not readily predictable, it would seem 
possible to quantify by estimation at least 
the amounts of land of various types which 
will be subject to various degrees of altera- 
tion by the pipeline and oil field develop- 
ments and thus enable inferential judg- 
ments on wildlife resource disturbance or 
reduction. 
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It is noted in the section on effect of oil 
pollution of the Beaufort Sea and its coastal 
margin that widespread occurrence of oil 
losses over the North Slope fields would have 
cumulative impacts upon fish and wildlife 
of the coastal waters. Some indication of oil 
spill experience to date would be useful, as 
would the Kenai oil field loss experience, in 
providing inferential estimates of oil pol- 
lution in the developed oil fields and their 
effect through snowmelt runoff on the 
coastal waters. 

In the references to wildlife disturbance 
along the pipeline route from alteration of 
habitat by pump stations, the pipeline, etc. 
the total development impact, including that 
from the oil field developments and all other 
attributes of technologic intrusion, needs 
assessment. 

Among the various pipeline route alterna- 
tives, one is to change it so that most of it 
transits Canada rather than Alaska. A Cana- 
dian industry proposal to this effect has been 
made. There are in essence as pointed out 
three possible routes to the Canadian border: 
namely, along the coast through the Arctic 
National Wildlife Range, along the high ter- 
rain south of the Range, or along the con- 
tinental shelf off the coast to the north of 
the Range. There are rather obvious reasons 
for discarding the latter two routes so they 
need not be considered further. If the route 
through Canada were politically and eco- 
nomically feasible, however, and these mat- 
ters are not treated in the statement and the 
possibilities of ecologic disaster or severe im- 
pairment were greatly reduced or avoidance 
of detrimental impacts on wilderness, fish- 
eries and wildlife, scenery, or other natural 
attributes or upon the native peoples and 
their cultures was worth it even at some 
substantial injury to the integrity of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Range, and here 
again these matters are not considered in 
the statement, then it would seem desirable 
to seriously consider this route. The coastal 
pipeline route seemingly at least would en- 
counter less earthouake or solifiuction rup- 
ture possibilities, and the impediment to 
the caribou migrations would seemingly be 
less. It is worthy of note although not of ap- 
proval that the Kenai National Moose Range 
has oll production right in the midst of it. 

Brief consideration is given to the pros- 
and-cons of a route in the Railroad Belt 
south from Fairbanks. It appears that in- 
adequate study has been made of this pos- 
sibility. It is acknowledged as probably hav- 
ing less permafrost problems, but on the 
other hand some ground instability prob- 
lems in the Nenana Gorge. Overall there are 
no earthquake danger comparisons, or of 
specific other environmental hazards. It is 
indicated the railroad belt route would ne- 
cessitate placing the southern terminal of 
the line at Whittier, Seward, or Anchorage, 
rather than at Valdez, each of which loca- 
tion is considered less favorable than Valdez. 
Whether this is actually so, and whether 
these ports are the only options, seems to 
have been inadequately examined. It is un- 
derstood that the Aleyeska Pipeline Service 
Company believes the Valdez route is more 
suitable for its purposes. Apparently no one 
has challenged whether the Valdez route is 
the best route, or serves the public interest 
as well as the railbelt route. Although many 
complexities are involved, surely this mat- 
ter deserves the most searching inquiry. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, February 
16, 1971, marked the 53d anniversary of 
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Lithuanian independence. All freedom- 
loving persons should observe this an- 
niversary with profound respect and ad- 
miration for the courageous Lithuanian 
people. 

After many years of struggle, Lith- 
uania was reborn as a free and independ- 
ent state in 1918. For 3 years thereafter 
Lithuanians fought to preserve their 
freedom against the onslaught of Rus- 
sian armies. Finally in 1921, its borders 
secured, Lithuania entered the interna- 
tional community of nations. She estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with most 
major European countries and achieved 
domestic political stability. 

Unfortunately, Lithuania’s enjoyment 
of political independence was short lived. 
Both Russian and German armies oc- 
cupied the country during World War 
II, with the Russians emerging as the 
conquering power at the conclusion of 
the war. 

For the past 27 years, the people of 
Lithuania have valiantly held to their 
longing for liberty in the face of Com- 
munist repression and tyranny. I am 
proud today to join with the loyal Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent to celebrate 
Lithuanian Independence Day and to 
pray with them for the speedy liberation 
of their homeland. 

At this point, I insert in the RECORD 
resolutions adopted by the Knights of 
Lithuanian Council 29, of Newark, N.J., 
and the Lithuanian Council of New 
Jersey: 

RESOLUTION BY KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA, 

CounciL 29, Newark, NJ. 

The following Resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Knights of Lithuania, Coun- 
cil 29, at a meeting which was held on 
January 19th, 1971, at the Lithuanian Holy 
Trinity Church Hall, 207 Adam Street, 
Newark, N.J. 

As February 16th, 1971, marks the 53rd 
Anniversary of Lithuania’s Independence, all 
Lithuanians throughout the free world will 
commemorate this occasion. 

Whereas, In the thirty years since the Bal- 
tic States were invaded, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians, Estonians and Lat- 
vians have been deported to the remotest 
parts of Russia. In turn, ethnic Russians by 
the hundreds of thousands have been sent in 
to colonize and russify the Baltic States with 
the purpose of diluting and then finally de- 
stroying the character of the people and the 
culture in the area. 

Whereas, The Soviet mass deportations, 
especially those of 1941 and 1945-50, have 
cost Lithuania about 400,000 inhabitants. 
A large part of these deportees have perished 
in the Soviet forced labor camps. Most of 
these deportees had not been charged with 
any specific “crime”. They were uprooted in 
an effort to deprive Lithuania of its political 
and intellectual elite as well as to break the 
peasantry’s resistance to forced collectiviza- 
tion. Large numbers of Russian settlers have 
been moved into Lithuania to replace the 
deportees. 

Whereas, The forcible incorporation of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, agreed 
upon, by Stalin and Hitler in their pact of 
August 1939, has not been recognized by 
many Western powers, including the United 
States. Diplomatic representatives of free 
Lithuania continue functioning in Washing- 
ton and other European and Latin American 
capitals. In the eyes of International Law, 
Lithuania today is not an organic part of 
Russia or the Soviet Union, but an occupied 
country by the Soviets; therefore be it: 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithuania 
origin or descent, reaffirm our adherence to 
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American democratic principles of Govern- 
ment and pledge our support to our President 
and our Congress to achieve lasting peace, 
freedom and justice in the world, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State William P. Rogers, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
United States Senators and Congressmen of 
New Jersey. 


RESOLUTION 


On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence, we the representatives of the Lithuan- 
ian ethnic community of New Jersey, as- 
sembled here on February 13, 1971, in New- 
ark, New Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lithu- 
anian State, having antecedents in the Lith- 
uanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the inter- 
ruption of Lithuania's sovereign functions 
as a result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of people 
were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal prac- 
tices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations of 
the Lithuanian people for freedom and the 
exercise of their human rights, These hopes 
were made most evident in the recent suc- 
cessful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to Tur- 
key by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, as 
well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt 
at defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting 
the Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sov- 
ereign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterates the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the 
incorporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international conferences. 

Dated at Newark, N.J., February 13, 1971. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF New JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MeELInis, President. 
ALBIN S. Trecroxas, Secretary. 


ACP HASSLE DID SOME GOOD 


HON. CHARLES THONE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, the Ne- 


braska Farmer, in an editorial dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971, points out the advantages 
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of the new rural environmental assist- 
ance program—formerly the agricultural 
conservation program—as it relates to 
finding answers to one of our most se- 
rious domestic problems, pollution. 

In light of the past success of this 
environmental-conservation program it 
was with regret that Nebraskans learned 
that our State’s allotment has been cut 
by $974,000. The severity of this prob- 
lem is such that sound programs that 
work should be fully funded. It is false 
economy indeed to save money on such a 
successful program, and it is certainly 
to be hoped that REAP will be more ade- 
quately funded in the future. I insert 
this editorial in the RECORD: 

ACP Hassite Dip Some GooD 

Perhaps all the hassle with the Office of 
Management and Budget over release of ACP 
funds has been worthwhile. 

The “new” ACP has now been announced 
by Secretary Hardin. It’s now REAP, believe 
it or not. That stands for Rural Environ- 
mental Assistance Program. 

But what's important is that now, appar- 
ently, the real pollution-fighting virtues of 
this program, no matter what you call it, 
have been recognized and emphasized. 

This can be important politically. Even 
city Congressmen can now see the worth of 
this program to the whole nation—to the 
people who vote for them in the city as well 
as to farmers. 

As we said in an earlier editorial, this 
program is a real bargain for the nation. 
Through it, farmers are giving our country 
another bargain by sharing substantially in 
the cost of pollution control with their cost- 
sharing payments. 

As the announcement by Secretary Har- 
din points out the emphasis of REAP will 
be on pollution control. This undoubtedly 
means priority items will be dams, water- 
ways, terraces, grass seeding and similar 
practices designed especially to reduce silt- 
ing. It remains to be seen how much cost- 
sharing there will be for control of pollu- 
tion from animal wastes. However, it would 
seem this should be high on the list. 

Nebraska authorities point out that at 
least 75% of ACP money spent in the state 
over recent years has been for practices 
that will be emphasized in REAP. It was 
hoped this would be taken into account 
wren state allotments were made. However, 
these allotments have now been announced, 
and Nebraska was cut from $5,008,000 in 
1970 to $4,034,000 for 1971. 


MAX RAFFERTY: CALIFORNIA’S 
LOSS IS ALABAMA’S GAIN 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it now 
appears that Dr. Max Rafferty, the de- 
feated candidate for U.S. Senate, the de- 
feated candidate for reelection as Cali- 
fornia superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and outspoken defender of all that 
is good and true but not blue, will become 
dean of the newly established school of 
education at Alabama’s Troy State 
University. 

Dr. Rafferty brings many assets to 
this post, which I am sure he will fill 
splendidly. In addition to his qualifica- 
tions as an educator, Dr. Rafferty has a 
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number of extracurricular talents which 
should not be underestimated. Not the 
least of these is his World War II experi- 
ence, which should enable him to give 
top-quality professional advice to the 
Troy State draft counseling center. In 
these days when our country is in urgent 
need of reconciliation, perhaps we will 
find the superhawkish Dr. Rafferty help- 
ing to bridge the gap between the radical 
right and the draft-evading new left. 

In any case, the 1968 and 1970 election 
results assure me I speak for the ma- 
jority of Californians when I wish Dr. 
Rafferty a long and happy career in 
Alabama. 


REVENUE-SHARING PLAN 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, no part 
of President Nixon’s state of the Union 
message has caused as much public com- 
ment as his proposal for Federal revenue 
sharing. The President announced the 
new plans in the wake of repeated state- 
ments by Governors and mayors across 
the Nation that their governments were 
unable to cope with their financial bur- 
dens. It exceeds the scope of previous 
revenue-sharing proposals, including his 
own. 

The new element in revenue sharing is 
that, instead of operating within the 
strict statutory limitations which govern 
most of the existing Federal aid pro- 
grams, the States and local governments 
would be granted unrestricted sums of 
Federal money to spend as they see fit. 

The plan calls for a sharing among 
the 50 States of 90 percent of $5 billion 
of general revenue according to the for- 
mula included in the President’s original 
proposal. Illinois would receive $220 mil- 
lion during the first year of operation. 
In addition, a State which adopted a 
plan for local sharing which was ratified 
by a majority of local governments rep- 
resenting a majority of the poplation 
would become eligible for a share of the 
remaining 10 percent. 

I have just received the enclosed text 
of a letter from the village board of 
Coatsburg, Ill., a small municipality in 
my district, to President Nixon concern- 
ing his proposed revenue sharing plan, 
and I want to share their thoughts with 
you. 

Text of letter follows: 

VILLAGE OF COATSBURG, ILL., 
Feb. 1, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
White House 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT NIXON: We appreciate your 
strong desire for sharing federal revenue with 
the people at the “grass roots” level, and as- 


sure you we feel that this is desperately 
needed. 

Our country has existed 195 years. Our 
community was settled in 1855, and our 
Village incorporated in 1870. For 94 years, 
or 48% of the entire life of these United 
States, our citizens have worked diligently 
to strengthen and support our great country; 
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and to perfect a community in which patri- 
otic people may live and enjoy the bene- 
fits of freedom. 

Our task becomes increasingly difficult. 
The great State of Illinois gave us some hope 
with revenue sharing on the direct basis 
by allocating a portion of our state sales tax 
and a part of the state income tax to mu- 
nicipalities, large and small, on the basis of 
population. At the same time tax relief has 
been given on personal property and our 
senior citizens have received a sizeable tax 
credit on homes which they own and in 
which they reside. This compensates for their 
decreased earnings and dwindling resources 
further diminished by the inroads of in- 
fiation on the buying power of their life 
savings. However, our small communities 
are now faced with a reduction in bonding 
power at the very time when a public water 
supply and sewer system are of prime im- 
portance. We have tried to secure grants and 
loans for both of these necessities from the 
FHA only to have our applications refused 
for “lack of funds.” 

We are heartened by the hope that mem- 
bers of Congress will become aware of the 
fact that the rural areas are a source of 
much of the leadership in business, industry 
and government; and the greatest bulwark 
of patriotism, integrity and love of coun- 
try to be found in these United States. We 
trust some plan will emerge from these de- 
liberations at the highest levels which will 
result in a “one man, one dollar” direct 
distribution of a share in federal revenue to 
the smaller Villages, commensurate with the 
slogan of “one man, one vote.” Should such 
a plan be implemented, and then distributed 
through state or federal bureaus, the funds 
may diminish to a trickle when they reach 
us, if they ever do so. 

Surely, Mr. President, a nation which can 
put men on the moon can devise a way to 
allocate and return a small portion of the 
federal taxes we pay directly to the mu- 
nicipalities in this revenue sharing plan. If 
this is done, our village and hundreds like 
it, can utilize their part of these taxes to 
build the water systems and the sewer sys- 
tems we need so much. 

We congratulate you, President Nixon, 
for your desire for direct revenue sharing. 
The smaller needs of the little community 
are fully as important as the complex needs 
of the metropolis, and its citizens equally 
entitled to the means for meeting them. 

If such sharing is done “one man, one dol- 
lar”, Mr. President, small villages such as 
ours will be grateful for the opportunity to 
show our appreciation by using it wisely to 
build a better community, and there- 
by strengthen and enrich this great nation 
of ours, of which we are so proud to be a 
small part. 

Sincerely, 

Ray G. Gray, Albert Shanholtzer, Paul 
Conover, Lee Phillips, Keith Bliven, 
L. R. Brinkman, Keith L. Wilkey, Loyd 
W. Tenhouse. 


REPORTING ON THE WAR GETS 
WORSE EVERY DAY 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Crosby S. Noyes’ column, en- 
titled “Reporting on the War Get’s 
Worse Every Day,” which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on Tuesday, 
February 16, 1971, says a mouthful. I 
hope all Members will read it: 
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REPORTING ON THE Wark GETS WORSE EVERY 
Day 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Since the invasion of Laos, reporting on the 
war has been getting worse every day. By 
this time, for all the reportorial talent on 
hand, the facts of what is happening are 
barely discernible for the sound of grinding 
axes. 

Every journalist, it seems, is out to prove 
his own special point. And if this is not that 
the administration in Washington has re- 
verted to its bad old ways of trying to win 
the war, then it is to prove that the Amer- 
icans are sneakily trying to get themselves 
involved in the fighting despite congressional 
injunctions. 

How often have we heard in recent days 
that we have returned to the “illusion” of 
winning a military victory instead of pursu- 
ing our quest for a negotiated settlement of 
the war. The fact that we are striking at an 
enemy who loudly proclaims military victory 
as his objective and who has steadfastly re- 
fused for three years to negotiate anything 
less than outright surrender never is men- 
tioned. 

What valiant efforts have been made to 
establish the impression that American 
ground forces have indeed become involved 
in the fighting in Laos. Every anonymous 
GI who is willing to say that he has been 
shot at across the border makes immediate 
headlines. Every rescue mission to pick up 
air crews or helicopters downed by enemy 
fire is seized on as proof that the will of 
Congress is being defied. 

It is utterly astounding how many report- 
ers have been struck simultaneously with 
the idea that the Laotian operation is really 
a sort of war by proxy, in which, the Amer- 
icans are calling all the shots and supplying 
all the real muscle—in other words, that the 
South Vietnamese are inept stooges while the 
North Vietnamese are all “battle-tested vet- 
erans,” even if many of them seem to be 
about 15 years old. 

And then, of course, there is the “what if” 
school of journalism that conjures up all the 
most dire possibilities that could ensue from 
the expedition into Laos. What if, for in- 
stance, the Russians should decide to supply 
the North Vietnamese with long-range rock- 
ets and atom bombs? Man, it really makes 
you stop and think. 

All this, of course, is merely an extension 
of what has long been accepted as the savvy 
journalistic attitudes in Vietnam, somewhat 
heightened by a greater-than-usual ignor- 
ance of what is really happening. No reporter 
has ever gone wrong in assuming the worst 
in every situation, by knocking the natives, 
extolling the qualities of the enemy and im- 
pugning the honesty and intelligence of any- 
one in authority. Indeed, this is the stuff 
that Pulitzer Prizes are made of. 

Laos has simply added a new dimension to 
these standard attitudes. There is in this 
operation the inherent risk of calamity. And 
through much of the reporting shines a bare- 
ly disguised hope that it will end in a dis- 
aster great enough to confirm the reporter's 
blackest misgivings. 

The only real trouble with this kind of re- 
porting is that it helps to obscure what is 
really a rather important change in the na- 
ture of the war in Indochina. Today, in Cam- 
bodia, Laos and in South Vietnam, the Com- 
munists for the first time have been thrown 
on the defensive. And their prospects for 
sustaining any effective long-term military 
pressure have undergone a most drastic re- 
vision. 

For years, the North Vietnamese have 
freely occupied the territory of Laos and 
Cambodia while the government of these 
countries, in order to maintain the fiction of 
neutrality, have largely ignored their pres- 
ence. Today their presence in these countries 
is being effectively contested by the South 
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Vietnamese. And if the effort succeeds, the 
war in the south will be as good as over. 

Again, to be sure, we are being warned 
from all sides against supposing that any- 
thing “decisive” has happened and in this 
case the warning may be justified. The effort 
could fail and the long agony could go on. 
But fortunately, the outcome will not be 
much affected by the chronic dyspepsia of 
the press corps in Saigon. 


THE CONVERSION RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1971 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago, I had the privilege of cosponsoring 
legislation, which represents a major first 
step toward the more effective utilization 


of our scientific and technical man-" 


power—the Conversion Research and 
Education Act of 1971. This measure is 
designed to assist and prepare the coun- 
try for conversion from heavily defense- 
related to civilian, socially oriented re- 
search and development activities. It 
focuses upon one especially critical as- 
pect of conversion; our human resources. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Science ana Astronautics, a representa- 
tive of an area highly dependent upon 
the contributions of scientists and engi- 
neers, I support this approach for several 
reasons: 

First, the pool of highly trained and 
skilled scientific and technical man- 
power, carefully nurtured by the Federal 
Government over the last decade, rep- 
resents an important national resource. 
This is a resource that cannot and should 
not be squandered through governmental 
negligence. It is a resource that has 
contributed to major advances in defense 
technology, aerospace research, and nu- 
clear discovery and application. It is also 
a resource that has an even greater po- 
tential role to play in the resolution of 
our many national domestic problems. 

For today, we are concerned not that 
members of one special group—those 
in the scientific and technical commu- 
nity—may suffer more hardships than 
those in another group during a period 
of low economic productivity and less 
than full employment. Indeed. members 
of this particular group may enjoy a 
competitive employment advantage over 
those in a less-skilled sector of the labor 
force. 

Our concern, rather, is that we should 
take this opportunity presented by the 
on-going shift toward a civilian-based 
economy to redirect and redeploy these 
highly trained human resources to meet 
our domestic needs. 

Second, this measure offers us the op- 
portunity to exercise continued legisla- 
tive leadership in the redirection of our 
national priorities. Moreover, this legis- 
lation could mark the beginning of a 
truly national science policy. This would 
be a policy rationally geared to our na- 
tional needs—not solely to a defense in- 
dustry, though defense we must have; 
nor to an aerospace community, though 
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our universe we would explore; and nor 
to academic centers, though new knowl- 
edge we must nurture. 

Third, this measure marks the first 
step to be taken if we are to diversify 
our talents and redirect them to the most 
pressing national needs. It authorizes the 
National Science Foundation and the De- 
partment of Commerce to sponsor re- 
search and conversion, to develop and ad- 
minister retraining programs for scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians, and to 
provide support to business firms and 
State and local governments for conver- 
sion and conversion planning. 

However, this measure is no panacea. 
Much more will still have to be done, both 
in the development of expanded civilian 
markets for socially oriented products 
and services and in the removal of im- 
pediments to labor markets that inhibit 
the flow of technically skilled manpower. 
Nonetheless, it does provide the kind of 
focus and means needed for conservation, 
support, and redeployment of one of our 
most essential national assets, our scien- 
tific and technical human resources. 

Finally, this measure represents a very 
modest investment compared to the high 
return that we can anticipate from these 
conversion efforts. The bill authorizes 
$450 million over a 3-year period, less 
than the cost of 2 weeks of our present 
involvement in Indochina. The “genera- 
tion of peace” which the President fore- 
casts will require scientific adjustments 
which this bill seeks to achieve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
kind of approach embodied in this bill is 
critically important to not only the future 
of this country, but to the strengthening 
of its capabilities to meet the present and 
future domestic challenges. 


THE CONCORDE SST EMERGES AS A 
VIABLE AIRLINER AND A CLEAR 
THREAT TO US. INTERNATIONAL 
AVIATION SUPREMACY 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the emi- 
nent editor of the highly regarded Avia- 
tion Week & Space Technology maga- 
zine, Mr. Robert Hotz, analyzed the 
status of the British-French supersonic 
transport, the Concorde, in the Febru- 
ary 8 issue of his publication. 

Mr. Hotz’ dispassionate recounting of 
the condition of the Concorde SST re- 
sulted in the logical conclusion that the 
European airplane already is the strong- 
est challenger to American domination 
of the international transport market in 
history. 

The editorial prompts me to observe, 
Mr. Speaker, that the SST is a fact. 
There already are several prototype fly- 
ing today. Thus, the question is not the 
existence of the SST. It is, instead, 
whether the United States is to build its 
own prototype version of the plane and 
thereby stave off the economic and tech- 
nological consequences that surely will 
ensue if we do not. 
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The entire issue has been clouded 
greatly by excessive emotion and regret- 
table demagoguery. Mr. Hotz’ editorial il- 
luminates the subject with frankness and 
fact that contrast sharply with much of 
the mindless invective the public and the 
Congress have had to endure. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. 
Hotz’ editorial, “Concorde Is Coming,” at 
this point in the RECORD: 

CONCORDE Is COMING 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The Anglo-French Concorde supersonic 
transport has emerged in 1971 as a new factor 
in the international airline equation for the 
next decade. After more than a decade of 
technical development, it has flown through 
its crucial flight test envelope to prove that 
the concept of a supersonic transport is 
sound and its increased productivity offers 
an interesting profit potential. 

The flight test program of the French pro- 
totype 001 and its British counterpart 002 
during the winter of 1970-71 has proved that 
the production versions of the Concorde can 
deliver their guaranteed payloads over non- 
stop ranges including London and Paris to 
New York and key transpacific stage lengths. 
A solid technical base for Concorde produc- 
tion has been demonstrated by the initial 
flight test program. A variety of airline pilots 
and safety board examiners haye flown the 
Concorde prototypes through the supersonic 
regime and found no special handling prob- 
lems even with simulated double engine fail- 
ure. The recent incident of an air intake 
ramp door tearing loose at Mach 2 and going 
through the Olympus engine without any 
further incident than an engine shutdown 
and a three-engine return to base is an ex- 
ample of both the Concorde’s durability and 
docility. 

Much detailed test flying remains to be 
done to isolate the many problems that de- 
velop only with experience in the air. When 
it enters airline service in the 1974-75 period, 
Concorde will be the most thoroughly tested 
transport in history. It will have amassed 
nearly 4,000 hr. of fiight testing including 
certification to U.S., French and British 
standards and 1,000 hr. of actual route flying 
by airline pilots. BOAC, Air France and Pan 
American pilots will probably begin this 
route simulation this spring using the pro- 
totypes to get an early start on adapting 
Concorde’s performance to airline patterns. 

Next step will involve working out the 
detailed equation of fares, utilization and 
passenger appeal that are a necessary pre- 
liminary to the firm contract negotiations 
between the Concorde manufacturers, British 
Aircraft Corp. and France’s Aerospatiale, and 
the key bellwether airlines, BOAC, Air France 
and Pan American for the Atlantic and 
Qantas and Japan Air Lines for the Pacific. 
This should begin by summertime. 

Concorde was the first supersonic transport 
program to take shape more than ten years 
ago. It triggered both the Russian and 
American efforts to get into this market. 
This has been both an advantage and a 
problem for Concorde. By using basic, well- 
proved state-of-the-art aerodynamics, pro- 
pulsion, avionics and materials, it built on 
a sound technical base. But in the decade of 
Concorde development, technology has ad- 
vanced rapidly in all areas, opening wide pos- 
sibilities of improvement for a second gen- 
eration SST, 

Similarly, Concorde’s early start has given 
it a significant lead over its most potentially 
serious commercial competitor, the Boeing 
2707. At the very time that U.S. political re- 
solve to back its SST program is wavering, 
the Anglo-French governmental support for 
Concorde appears to be gathering strength. 

The gap between Concorde’s entry into 
airline service and the appearance of a U.S. 
supersonic transport on the market is an 
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extremely significant factor In Anglo-French 
economics. For the longer the Concorde en- 
joys a western world monopoly on supersonic 
service on the Blue Ribbon high-density 
routes across the Atlantic and Pacific, the 
more aircraft its makers will sell and the 
more money its airline customers can har- 
vest from its slender cabin. At the moment, a 
solid five-year gap is firming and any further 
slippage of the U.S. program would provide 
an additional bonus for Concorde. 

Concorde technology was also pretty firmly 
committed long before the environmental 
issue arose and adapting to the operational 
temper of the times will pose some problems. 
The sonic boom is the least of these. Super- 
sonic tests over a precisely instrumented 
range in western England have dispelled 
many of the boom superstitions with facts. 
The historic cathedrals are undisturbed by 
Concorde though the measuring instruments 
showed alarming vibrations from their local 
organ peals. 

A cow may have been frightened by a Con- 
corde boom into an unwarranted romp that 
aborted its calf, but thunderstorms, trains 
and a small boy throwing stones could have 
produced the same result. 

Nor will Concorde emit a sonic boom over 
any land on its currently contemplated air- 
line routes. Heavy smoke trails from the 
early Olympus engines are unacceptable and 
are being eliminated in the production air- 
craft. Less amenable to solution is the 
ground sideline noise from the afterburning 
Olympus. Palliatives applied to date leave 
Concorde ground noise somewhat above cur- 
rently accepted standards. 

Nevertheless, with all of its anticipated 
and unanticipated operational and economic 
problems, Concorde is now coming on strong 
as a contender for the Blue Ribbon traffic 
of the mid-1970s and already is the strongest 
challenger to American domination of the 
international transport market in history. 


THE SHAW, MISS., CASE AND 
EQUALITY OF SERVICES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
obscure court decision has now emerged 
as a blueprint for control over local and 
State governments. 

A lawsuit against the officials of Shaw, 
Miss., population 2,500, has now been 
upheld by the maverick U.S. Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals holding that a 
municipality must equalize the services 
it gives to white and black neighbor- 
hoods. 

While most who may have read of the 
decision pay little heed to its significance, 
if upheld, it will shortly affect every 
community and local government. 

The court decision is monumental in 
that it now opens the door for Federal 
guidelines, Federal controls, and court 
supervision over every public non-Fed- 
eral expenditure in our Nation. Every 
municipal, county, and State expendi- 
ture could now come under scrutiny of 
a Federal court. 

“Equal services” is a cause celebre— 
a slogan without definition or rationale. 
Who will define “equal services’’—a Fed- 
eral judge or a Federal bureaucrat with 
more guidelines, more red tape and more 
centralized power? 
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Some will say that this is but a racial 
matter not realizing that the ruling will 
next be extended to poverty neighbor- 
hoods. 

And so again we find race in the South 
being exploited as the catalyst for emo- 
tional justification to further erode con- 
stitutional government and to advance 
the class war. 

We are shortly to experience the take 
over of all local governments by the 
judocrats. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a newsclipping in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1971] 


RULING ON EQUALIZING TowN Services Is 
MAJOR RIGHTS VICTORY 


(By John P. MacKenzie) 


Civil rights and poverty lawyers have won 
a major victory in a court ruling that a Mis- 
sissippi town must equalize the services it 
gives to white and black neighborhoods. 

The decision by the Fifth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals is considered a launch- 
ing platform for lawsuits that could bring 
better municipal services and living condi- 
tions for Negroes in cities all across the 
South. 

Lawyers in the North have found en- 
couragement in the court’s broadly phrased 
opinion for their litigation campaigns almed 
at combatting economic as well as racial dis- 
crimination. 

For lawyers of the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund the case marks a new era of official 
racial bias in which the federal courts will 
intervene and supervise its redress without 
requiring blacks to prove the elusive fact 
of specific discriminatory intent—provided 
the evidence is clear enough. 

In the suit against officials of Shaw, Miss. 
(Pop. 2,500, 1,500 black and 1,000 white), the 
Legal Defense Fund amassed mountains of 
statistical evidence to show great disparities 
between white and black residential areas in 
the amount and quality of street paving, 
lighting, trash collection and sewers. 

Teams of lawyers and assistants counted 
fire hydrants and light poles and pored over 
black residential areas in the sewer diagrams 
and this pattern emerged: 

Nearly 98 per cent of the homes fronting 
on unpaved streets were occupied by blacks. 
Black neighborhoods in this Delta farming 
town of marked residential segregation con- 
tained 97 per cent of the homes not served 
by sanitary sewers. All of the improved street 
lighting was in the white districts. 

Town officials did not seriously dispute the 
evidence, but they persuaded District Judge 
William C. Keady that no racial motive had 
been shown as the basis for the pattern. 

“Until the recent past,” said the judge, 
“the municipal policy might be characterized 
by some as conservative and unprogressive 
... The town, operating on a pay-as-you-go 
management, has simply not made improve- 
ments of the size and character that might 
be expected under more liberal-minded gov- 
ernment. That was, apparently, the kind of 
local government preferred by Shaw’s cit- 
izens. . . . Consequently, some needed facil- 
ities were not enjoyed by anyone; they sim- 
ply did not exist...” 

The court of appeals rejected every point 
in Keady’s analysis. They found actual dis- 
crimination for which no justification was 
possible. 

Judge Elbert P. Tuttle wrote the appellate 
opinion, joined by Judge Irving L. Gold- 
berg. Judge J. Griffin Bell concurred but 
sought to emphasize the extent of discrimi- 
nation proven in Shaw and thus limit the 
legal impact of the decision. 

Bell stressed that the town had a cash 
budget surplus and no bonded indebtedness, 
indicating that improvements for black tax- 
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payers and residents were within the town’s 
power. He stressed also that the town paid 
for its services out of its general treasury— 
not by special homeowner assessments, a 
factor that would keep the ruling from in- 
volving discrimination based on individual 
private wealth. 

All the judges agreed, however, that the 
town must come up with a plan subject to 
court approval for upgrading Negro neigh- 
borhoods. And they agreed that, at least in 
the hand-picked Shaw situation, courts 
could easily manage the job of supervision, 
since the recognized standard was the exist- 
ing level of white neighborhood services. 

Attorneys for the town, which is 10 miles 
west of the Doddsville, Miss., home of Sen. 
James O. Eastland (D), have decided to ask 
the full circuit court tu reconsider the case. 
If that fails, they may petition the U.S. 
Supreme Court, a move that would implicate 
municipalities outside the circuit's jurisdic- 
tion of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and Florida. 

Meanwhile, the high court is preparing to 
hear a case of alleged state discrimination 
against poor political subdivisions and their 
residents. Florida limits the percentage of 
property tax a county may levy even when 
the county wants to tax itself heavily for 
better schools. 

A few years ago lawyers were pleading that 
the courts must order equalized state educa- 
tion allocations. They lost, partly because 
they demanded court-ordered. payment for- 
mulas according to need, some lawyers say. 
More hope is advanced for a new approach 
in California and elsewhere in which courts 
are asked simply tc require equal per capita 
expenditures. 

In Washington, a court attack is under 
way on the official neglect that has worsened 
the blight of the Anacostia, say the area 
should be measured against the favored sec- 
tion. Neighborhood lawyers . . . Cleveland 
Park area, but unlike Shaw, Miss., they must 


contend with the fact that the nation’s capi- 
tal does contain some black neighborhoods 
that are adequately served. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY’S SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Julius 
Axelrod, the 1970 Nobel Prize winner in 
medicine and physiology, was awarded 
an honorary doctor of laws degree by 
George Washington University at a con- 
vocation marking its 150th anniversary 
on Monday, February 15. Dr. Axelrod is 
the chief of the pharmacology section of 
the clinical sciences laboratories at the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 

He spoke to the convocation on the 
nature of research. And he told his au- 
dience of work showing that ampheta- 
mines, commonly known as speed, pene- 
trate the nerves of the brain and, with 
prolonged use, change the brain’s chem- 
istry so that the user develops a condi- 
tion indistinguishable from paranoid 
schizophrenia. 

He called the assumption that mari- 
huana is harmless a common myth. New 
research quite unexpectedly indicates 
that the active chemical in marihuana 
persists in the brain for many days, Dr. 
Axelrod explained. 
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I was very pleased to hear Dr. Axel- 
rod’s views. He expresses himself with a 
humility appropriate to a great scientist 
who has unearthed much of value but, 
in doing so, has seen how much is left to 
be discovered. Dr. Axelrod’s achieve- 
ments—and his unpretentious manner— 
embellish both the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
field of medical research. 

I include the text of Dr. Axelrod’s 
speech: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The reason that I 
am standing before you tonight is due to the 
persuasive powers of President Elliott and 
his timing. He asked me to give a commence- 
ment address at a time when I was in a state 
of euphoria and I couldn't say no. All my 
professional life has been spent at a labora- 
tory bench and except for an occasional ex- 
change with a fellow scientist, it is a lonely 
occupation. This type of work is hardly 
training for one to pontificate and impart 
words of wisdom to an audience of this kind. 
After a great deal of soul searching, I de- 
cided to talk about what I know best: What 
it is like to do research; what my work is all 
about; and what it means. 

This occasion celebrates two birthdays, one 
is the 150th anniversary of George Washing- 
ton University. I want to extend my best 
wishes and I am proud that both my son and 
I received degrees at this university. Another 
anniversary is a more personal one. Exactly 25 
years ago in February, I began my research 
career. At that time I was a chemist, ap- 
proaching middle age without a graduate 
degree and working in a commercial labora- 
tory. I was given a problem as to why certain 
headache powders caused a blood disturb- 
ance, I was advised to seek the help of Dr. 
Bernard Brodie; he was then at Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital, a branch of the medical 
school at New York University. He asked me 
to work in his laboratory for a few days and 
I stayed 9 years. Just this chance oppor- 
tunity opened a new life of research for me. 
By working at the interface of a number of 
scientific disciplines such as biochemistry, 
analytical and organic chemistry and phar- 
macology, we solved our problem in 4 months 
and laid down a new field of biochemical 
pharmacology. 

Several things stand out in my mind of 
those days, in a few short months I learned 
a great deal as to what it takes to do creative 
and productive research. First, I had a 
stimulating, imaginative, and unorthodox 
mentor to teach me, Dr. Bernard Brodie. 
I learned that in order to do good research 
you don’t have to be a genius or even a 
great brain. Outstanding scholarship or a 
PH.D. is not essential although it helps. 

What is important is a high degree of 
motivation and a complete commitment to 
what you are engaged in at that time. It does 
not necessarily mean working in the labora- 
tory day and night, but you think about the 
problems you are currently working with all 
the time, no matter what other activity you 
are engaged in. My wife occasionally com- 
plains that I give an inappropriate response 
to her question because my mind is else- 
where. I might add that some of the best 
ideas come not in the laboratory but as I 
am trying to go to sleep, listening to boring 
lectures or while shaving. 

Another facility a research scientist must 
learn to develop is a capacity to tolerate 
ambiguity, frustration, and repeated fall- 
ures. Once you feel that you are onto some- 
thing you persist until an answer comes. 

An important factor is the atmosphere of 
the laboratory one is working in. I was for- 
tunate in working in laboratories in which 
my colleagues were bright, enthusiastic, and 
they created a sense of excitement. All kinds 
of ideas both sound and wild were bandied 
about. In such an environment one cannot 
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help bringing out new concepts, experimen- 
tal approaches and laboratory techniques. 

Possibly one of the most critical qualities 
for success in research, or in almost any en- 
deavor, is the ability to ask the right ques- 
tions. The importance of selecting a good 
problem requires judgment, intuition and 
experience. I learned that it takes about the 
same amount of effort to work on an im- 
portant problem as to work on a trivial and 
pedestrian one. Once a great discovery is 
made, many scientists tend to jump on the 
bandwagon. It is just as difficult to work on 
the details and improve the accuracy of a 
recent discovery as in working in a new area. 
There are many important problems that are 
untouched which can be solved with the tools 
that are available but the trick is to find 
them. New ideas and hypotheses however 
are worthless if they are untestable. 

I would like to spend the next few minutes 
telling something about my work. The early 
investigations were concerned with what 
happened to drugs in the body. We found 
that the body has a remarkable capacity to 
transform drugs and other foreign com- 
pounds and dispose of them before they 
could interfere with the normal operation of 
the cellular machinery. This information 
made it possible to provide a means to get the 
best therapeutic effect of drugs and avoid 
damage to the body. It also led to the devel- 
opment of safer and more effective drugs and 
to the discovery of new enzymes. Enzymes are 
catalysts that make possible the transforma- 
tion of body chemicals, and thus lead to 
energy, hormones, genetic material and body- 
building blocks. We found that ingestion of 
even therapeutically useful drugs repeatedly 
will influence the normal operation of the 
body machinery and also affect the activity of 
other drugs. 

During the course of this work, I took a 
year off to obtain a Ph.D. at George Wash- 
ington University. Although I had already 
published about 50 papers, I was told that 
I must fulfill the same requirements as any 
predoctoral candidate. A humbling experi- 
ence for me was to learn that even in my 
own field of biochemistry and pharmacology 
there were always at least five or six medical 
students who did better than I in examina- 
tions. One particularly amusing incident was 
when I got a question based on my own 
work and gave the wrong answer. After I 
received a Ph.D., I joined the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. There, the main 
thrust of my research was concerned with 
the chemistry of the nervous system. The 
brain and the organs of the body have nerves 
with long projections which can communi- 
cate with each other and with other cells. 
This is done mainly by liberation of certain 
chemicals; one of these is noradrenaline 
which is similar to adrenaline. As most of 
you already know, during fear, rage, and 
extreme emotion, adrenaline is discharged 
into the bloodstream. Noradrenaline is called 
a neurotransmitter and is involved in be- 
havior, sleep, blood pressure regulation and 
many other functions. The noradrenaline- 
containing nervous system has a remarkable 
capacity to maintain a steady state in spite 
of marked changes in its activity. We have 
found that many drugs that affect behavior 
act by interfering with the disposition of 
the nerve chemical noradrenaline. Some drugs 
can interfere in such a way that they can be 
very useful—as in lowering blood pressure in 
hypertensive subjects and alleviating mental 
depression. The action of these drugs also 
tells us something about the defect causing 
the diseases that are being treated. 

Drugs such as amphetamines, commonly 
known as speed, penetrate into the nerves 
of the brain and act like a fake noradrenaline. 
With prolonged use of amphetamine the 
chemistry of the brain becomes altered in 
such a way as to bring on behavior which is 
indistinguishable from paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. With the widespread use of mari- 
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huana we have undertaken studies with this 
drug in human subjects. The common myth 
is that marihuana is harmless. The reason 
that it is considered harmless is because it 
does not produce any immediate and obvious 
behavioral toxicity. The fact is that there is 
a great ignorance of the long-term effects of 
marihuana on the chemistry of the brain. 
The active principal in marihuana has been 
recently identified as a chemical called tetra- 
hydrocannabinol. During the past few months 
we undertook a study on what happens to 
tetrahydrocannabinol in the human body. 
Quite unexpectedly we found that it per- 
sists in the brain for many days. Most young 
people are rightfully concerned with pollu- 
tion of the environment—water and land. 
Yet, there is little concern about polluting 
the delicate machinery of the brain with 
mind-altering drugs such as amphetamines 
and marihuana. 

There is a tendency among our young 
and those in power to question the value of 
science and relevance of basic research. It is 
commonly believed that science is respon- 
sible for pollution, defoliation, and is mainly 
concerned with the development of more 
lethal weapons. There are elements of truth 
in these claims but I believe that no tool is 
as powerful as science in improving the lot 
of man. Without the development of tech- 
nology which scientific research has made 
possible, most of our lives would be short, 
brutish, and harsh. Without the studies in 
physics which made possible labor-saving 
devices, we would have to work long hours 
for a bare subsistence. Without the develop- 
ment of drugs, antibiotics, vaccines, which 
were made possible by biomedical research, 
large numbers of our children would die in 
the first year of their lives. Others would 
start to work at 7 years of age and most 
would not live beyond their 30th birthday. 

The development of the tin can, frozen 
food, the refrigerator and the washing ma- 
chine has done more for women’s liberation 
than anything I know. Even such a villain as 
DDT has protected millions from the ravages 
of malaria. A particularly apt example illus- 
trating the value of basic research is the care 
of the mentally ill in hospitals. Until 1957, 
the number of patients entering mental hos- 
pitals with dreaded diseases such as schiz- 
ophrenia and profound depression increased 
each year In 1957 drugs for the treatment 
of these terrible afflictions were introduced. 
As a consequence the number of patients en- 
tering insane asylums was markedly reduced. 
The money saved in hospital care alone over 
10 years was 12 billion dollars. These former 
and prospective patients are now leading 
productive lives. The development of these 
drugs was possible due to basic research done 
in different disciplines. An organic chemist 
developed a novel synthesis of certain tri- 
cyclic compounds; a pharmacologist showed 
that these compounds had unique behavioral 
effects on rats and suggested that they might 
be clinically useful: and finally, research psy- 
chiatrists demonstrated that they were effec- 
tive in the relief of depression and paranoia. 

Despite the proven value of basic research 
in savings of large sums of money that go 
into the hospitalization of patients with 
polio, numerous infections and nutritional 
diseases, diabetes, mental depression, Par- 
kinson’s disease. it is astonishing that sup- 
port for research is diminishing. In the past 
few years there has been a 30 percent de- 
crease in real appropriations for biomedical 
research. Stipends for students training in 
research are sharply reduced. This short- 
sighted development will ultimately dry up 
our source of future investigators. This in- 
dicates a lack of confidence in the past ac- 
complishments of biological sciences. 

There is a tendency to earmark a large 
percentage of money for mission-oriented re- 
search. It tho time is not right or the stage 
properly set, money invested in goal-oriented 
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research will be wasted. This will tend to dis- 
appoint the public and turn them away from 
more meaningful support. Programmed re- 
search, no matter how much funds are in- 
vested, is no substitute for the freely chosen 
investigation of an astute scientist. He has 
the capacity to follow his nose and recognize 
the importance of an unpredictable and un- 
expected observation. Such findings have 
been shown repeatedly to be of critical im- 
portance in the solution of fundamental and 
practical problems. 

Before I close, I would like to say that the 
rewards of scientific achievement are great 
in terms of prizes. honorary degrees, and 
prestige. One also pays a price for scientific 
achievement. As the sociologist Merton points 
out: “More and more is expected of them 
and this creates its own measure of motiva- 
tion and stress.” 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a speech, “Freedom—Our Herit- 
age,” written by Kim Adcock, Wy- 
oming’s winner of the Veterans of For- 
eign War's annual Voice of Democracy 
Contest. 

Kim Adcock is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert G. Adcock of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and is a senior at East High School. 

I am pleased to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD this excellent speech 
written by one of Wyoming’s young, 
promising citizens: 


PREEDOM—OvR HERITAGE 


Across the vast expanse of this globe are 
scattered peoples of many nations. Some are 
steeped in traditions of monarch rule, loyalty 
to the state, or, perhaps, representative 
democracy. Other countries have back- 
grounds marked by bloody revolution and 
violent social turmoil. Still more have yet 
even to experience centralized government 
and exist under primitive tribal council or 
chieftain dominance. Many sovereign nations 
and many different histories. 

One nation, however, does not look back 
on a past torn by conflict between an op- 
pressed populace and a privileged aristocracy. 
One nation refused to be ruled by self- 
appointed king with god-like powers. And 
this nation of peoples who believe that no 
man should govern another with his consent 
possess a heritage so noble that over half a 
million men have given their lives to uphold 
its ideals .. . your blessings and mine. 

Each of us in these United States has this 
heritage. Through almost two hundred years 
of change, freedom, our heritage, has re- 
mained a birthright to every American. The 
United States has a unique history, for it was 
and is, the only place where men’s highest 
hopes and brightest anticipations develop 
freely. 

Many think of freedom as only a hope or 
an ideal. It is, rather, a tangible thing, and 
being tangible, freedom, by nature, is fragile. 
The young revolutionary who riots and de- 
stroys, replacing democracy with anarchy 
dangerously threatens freedom. The fascist 
who seeks to overamplify national feeling 
and replace it with his own charisma violates 
the very basis of a democracy. Yes, there are 
those who have abused freedom, but genera- 
tions of Americans have benefited from this 
heritage. They built thousands of high 
schools, trained thousands of teachers, and 
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made education a very real possibility for 
millions, where once it was but the dream of 
a wealthy few. They made our high stand- 
ard of living a reality for the common man. 
They have not yet found and alternative for 
war, nor for racial hatred—perhaps, this will 
be our contribution to continuing freedom. 
What is this freedom now? It is the ballot 
of selection for the leadership of local, state, 
and federal government. It is the peer group 
of twelve to whom one’s guilt is not pre- 
determined. It is the ability to think and 
say what is felt without fear of repression. 

These rights and freedoms are a steadfast 
part of our American society. ... Built on 
a foundation cemented by the blood of the 
dead and the swea: of the living, this heri- 
tage of freedom should remain the foremost 
treasure the United States has to offer. 

There are those who predict the trend of 
lawlessness and revolution will make neces- 
sary the abolition of certain rights, but it 
will not be the lawbreaker who makes such 
restrictions necessary. If rights are taken 
away, it will be because the common man 
has taken for granted the most prized pos- 
session he has, and freedom, like an unused 
and neglected muscle will atrophy and 
wither away. Many young people my age are 
working to insure that an undercurrent of 
passive patriotism does threaten the hopes 
of so many through the actions of so few. 
Americans who will not tolerate the abuse 
of rights can strengthen the real character 
in our country’s way of life. 

It is the responsibility of everyone, both 
young and old to protect this heritage... . 
A personal commitment to honor it....A 
dissolution of the apathy which threatens 
this heritage—our freedom. 


DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMING FOR A RURAL STATE— 
ONE APPROACH 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place into the Recorp an article 
detailing the efforts of a student phar- 
macist association at West Virginia Uni- 
versity in trying to educate young peo- 
ple of the dangers of drug abuse. I do so 
with the hope that the example of this 
group could help others in developing 
approaches to this serious problem. 

The article follows: 

{From the Journal of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, October 1970] 
DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION PROGRAMING FOR A 
RURAL STATE—ONE APPROACH 
(By Paul Zanowiak) 

The state of West Virginia consists of 55 
counties, stretching from Weirton (near 
Pittsburgh) in the north to Bluefield at the 
south (on a latitude similar to that of Roa- 
noke, Virginia) and from Huntington near 
the Ohio River (our western boundary) to 
Martinsburg, a scant 70 miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Although there are several areas 
of industry and urbanization—Wheeling, 
Huntington and Charleston, for example— 
we are, in the main, a rural state. 

The Appalachian chain exerts a great in- 
fluence on West Virginia, giving it much 
beauty and scenic splendor and one of its 
major resources and industries, coal; but it 
also makes road travel more difficult than in 
most states. For example, it is common to 
need seven hours to travel the 270 miles from 
Morgantown to Welch—even in good 
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weather. Now, if one adds to this the fact 
that West Virginia has a population only of 
approximately two million, it becomes evi- 
dent that any program, which involves deliv- 
ery of information to the people without 
depersonalized, sophisticated and expensive 
electronic gadgetry but utilizing a people- 
to-people contact approach, is difficult to 
execute, 

the last 10 years, West Virginia 
University has brought continuing education 
programs to 15 local county pharmaceutical 
associations in the state, utilizing the travel- 
ing, speaker-group approach with success. 
The informal, persona] atmosphere of phar- 
macy faculty meeting and discussing cur- 
rent topics and knowledge with the pharma- 
cists of our state has been well received and 
has been a two-way learning process. It was 
within the scope of such continuing educa- 
tion programs that our drug abuse informa- 
tion program actually began. 

As early as 1966, several of our faculty 
presented programs concerning contempo- 
rary drug abuse (hallucinogens, stimulants, 
depressants) at continuing education pro- 
grams for local associations. In winter 1967- 
68, we were approached by several local 
schools to furnish programs on “drug abuse.” 
Also, several pharmacists of the state ex- 
pressed interest in sponsoring such program- 
ming for their areas. 

At the time the university Student APhA 
chapter had been active in poison preven- 
tion programs, presenting slide-talks to Cub 
Scout and Brownie groups in Morgantown. 
At the same time we noticed that several 
pilot projects in drug abuse information pro- 
gramming were being developed by students 
at other schools of pharmacy. Recognizing 
an opportunity for further service and feel- 
ing that young people would be more re- 
ceptive to informational programs delivered 
by young knowledgeable people—especially 
those within the health professions—the 
Student APhA developed its first drug abuse 
information program in spring 1968. Our 
approach was, and still is, a simple one—the 
delivery of factual information by young 
health professionals concerning the risks and 
dangers of abusive use of the mind-influenc- 
ing drugs upon the body and mind avoiding 
as much as possible “scare” techniques, 
“preaching” and value or moral judgments, 
thus leaving the final decision of “doing 
drugs” to the individual, Our experience in- 
dicates that teenage audiences have received 
this approach well. They like the idea of 
instructive material followed by constructive 
dialogue (“rapping”) with other young peo- 
ple, as well as the “here are the facts, you 
make the decision” concept. This fits nicely 
into their strong acceptance of peer at- 
titudes. 

The second part of our preventive program 
centers around the need for community 
awareness of the contemporary drug problem. 
This entails presentation of drug abuse in- 
formation programs to concerned adult 
groups, Several of our faculty have developed 
appropriate presentations slanted toward 
adults’ needs, especially parents’, in under- 
standing the current drug scene as well as 
the problems engendered by the all too 
casual acceptance and misuse of drugs to- 
day. (One teenager had indicated that ours 
is a “pill-popping” society with a cure for 
all ills from “minor tension to halitosis”; 
another has said that “tranquilizers are the 
popcorn of the suburbs.”") Therefore, several 
of our faculty have developed presentations 
for adult audiences in response to many re- 
quests from PTA, church and civic groups. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

The personal approach—+.e., of live presen- 
tations versus movies or canned-tapes—was 
selected for both adult and youth audiences 
as being more meaningful, for it was felt this 
would result in active question and answer 
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sessions. This has proved to be so; the ques- 
tion and answer portions of the programs 
are generally very valuable contributions to 
the delivering of our message. However, it 
became evident quickly that some audio- 
visual aids were needed as “grabbers” to get 
and hold attention, Thus, the program format 
has evolved into a 40-minute slide presenta- 
tion followed by a discussion or question and 
answer session, In the case of the adult pro- 
grams one or two faculty members make 
the presentation, while our student program 
involves traveling teams of four members 
each. Currently the presentations are divided 
into several subtalks—depressants (narcotics, 
barbiturates, alcohol and the deleriant in- 
halants); stimulants (amphetamines and co- 
caine), and the hallucinogens, including 
marijuana, Our slide library now numbers 
well over 300 slides, so the talks can be 
altered to match audience requirements— 
grade school, junior high, senior high, college 
and adult. Recently we have decided, in the 
case of fifth and sixth graders, not to use 
slides and to shorten the presentation slight- 
ly. In place of the slides we have developed a 
short outline which is mimeographed and 
passed out to each student. This is supple- 
mented with some pamphlets made available 
by & local Kiwanis Club and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield agency. 

The programs are arranged locally by the 
county pharmaceutical associations of the 
West Virginia Pharmaceutical Association 
and a pharmacist accompanies our teams to 
the schools in his area, The local pharmacists 
have generously supported the program by 
financial aid to cover travel, meals and lodg- 
ing. As the need for more programs has in- 
creased, local clubs and organizations—Ki- 
wanis, 4-H, YWCA, women’s clubs, county 
mental health groups, etc.—have joined the 
pharmaceutical associations as co-sponsors. 

Depending on the size of the school re- 
questing the program and the administra- 
tion's wishes, we have presented as many as 
seven programs in one day at a single school. 
This was done to minimize the audience size, 
for we have found that programs presented to 
small audiences result in more meaningful 
discussion periods. We also have given pres- 
entations before large school assemblies, al- 
though we do not prefer it. 

Due to scholastic commitments and pres- 
sures, we have found the maximum time 
suitable for the student teams to be gone 
from classes to be three days. During such 
periods, the teams have spoken in as many 
as ten schools in a district. The itinerary 
must be well planned for maximum program 
exposure. 

the first period of concentrated ef- 
fort of the Student APhA Chapter’s pro- 
gram (September 1968—July 1969), the teams 
presented programs at 47 schools, reaching 
more than 25,000 students and traveling more 
than 3,000 miles. During summer 1969 the 
chapter decided to further its commitments 
to the program. With approximately $300 en- 
richment money from local clubs and or- 
ganizations and a new slide projector donat- 
ed by a pharmacist, they set about doing so. 
In late August they mailed brochures to 
each county superintendent of schools in 
West Virginia urging him to use our pro- 
gram through his local pharmaceutical as- 
sociation. They printed and distributed mail- 
ing cards to various organizations as fur- 
ther advertising, using the slogan—‘“Pot Is 
Not ... The Answer.” Thus, from July 1969— 
June 1970, our students traveled nearly 6,000 
miles, presenting programs in 77 schools, con- 
tacting over 35,000 students. 

This year for the first time, our stu- 
dent teams also were asked to provide eve- 
ning programs for adult groups during their 
trips around the state. There were 12 such 
programs involving more than 1,000 adults. 
Since these programs have been termed suc- 
cessful by the student group and since the 
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faculty is not able to cover all adult requests, 
especially beyond a 75-mile radius of Morgan- 
town, we plan to continue this phase of the 
student programming. 

Since September 1968, West Virginia Uni- 
versity Student APhA Chapter has presented 
136 programs. This represents over 62,000 
people and more than 10,000 miles of travel. 
The programs have been in 36 of the 55 
West Virginia counties. Several schools in 
bordering states have asked for the program 
during this period—Oakland and Cumber- 
land, Maryland; Uniontown, Pennsylyania; 
Williamson, Kentucky, and Bluefield, Vir- 
ginia. In this time period, we have not coy- 
ered a school twice. 

The faculty portion of our total ram 
also has been very active, with ineno Cat 
numbering available manpower and travel 
capabilities. Although restricted mainly to 
evening presentations near Morgantown, the 
faculty has provided approximately 100 such 
programs since June 1969. 


INVOLVEMENT WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Since we could not provide drug abuse in- 
formation programs to all groups desiring 
them, we were happy to cooperate with the 
West Virginia 4-H, when it approached us in 
Summer 1969 to develop a drug information 
program as its 1969-71 Health . The 
results were a manual Slide-tape series, 
portfolio of literature for club leaders and a 
film library. 

The manual was developed to deliver a 
message concerning drugs beyond that of 
drug abuse alone. Tailored to match the age 
groups within 4-H, the first section is geared 
to the theme of “Respect for Drugs”—what 
are drugs?, importance of product labeling, 
good drug use practices, etc. The second por- 
tion centers on poison prevention and the 
dangers involved in improper handling and 
storage of drugs and household chemicals in 
the home. The third section concerns con- 
temporary drug abuse. 

The 4-H program began in October 1969 
and 4-H leaders reported satisfaction and 
wide acceptance. For the first six months of 
the program over 130 showings of the films 
were booked with many requests impossible 
to honor. The slide sets had been used 46 
times during this period with some county 
4-H ee their own sets. The 
manu gone through two printings of 
2,500 each. This summer, we presented five 
one-day seminars throughout the state to 
better acquaint 4-H and other youth leaders 
with the program. 

Several other aspects of our total drug 
abuse information program are worthy of 
note— 


1. The Monongalia County Drug Information 
Council 


Recognizing that besides preventive pro- 
grams there was a need locally for some group 
to offer assistance to young people already 
“on" drugs, a group of uniyersity and town 
young people and adults, including several 
pharmacy students and faculty members, 
formed the council. Besides offering preven- 
tive programs, the main thrust of the council 
is to offer a helping hand to drug users in 
trouble and looking for aid. This is done 
mainly by staffing an office at the ecumenical 
center on campus to provide drug informa- 
tion, maintaining a 24-hour “crisis” phone 
number and sponsoring weekly “rap” ses- 
sions. There apparently is a great distrust of 
established agencies by young drug users and 
such groups as the council serve to make the 
initial contact with the troubled individuals 
and steer them to available professional 
counseling and rehabilitation agencies. 

2. Kiwanis 

We have cooperated with a local Kiwanis 
club in developing a town-forum program on 
drugs in Morgantown, as part of Kiwanis In- 
ternational’s Operation Drug Alert.” We in 
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turn have been sponsored in several other 
areas for school and adult programs by 
Kiwanis Clubs and have distributed book- 
lets which they have made available. 
3. School curricula 

Recently, we have been approached by 
local and state primary and secondary school 
administrators concerning suggestions for 
implementing drug-health programs in 
school curricula. The emphasis placed on the 
need for schools to provide such units of 
study has come from both parent and teacher 
groups and has been reinforced by recent 
funding through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to train teachers in 
such presentations. Hopefully, we will be able 
to offer further assistance to our schools. 


4. Provision of drug abuse literature 


We maintain sets of various pamphlets 
and mimeographed handouts for mailing in 
response to requests from parents, students, 
teachers and pharmacists. An encouraging 
note here is the increasing number of re- 
quests from pharmacists who are being asked 
to give drug abuse education programs in 
areas where our teams have been previously. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


The success of programs such as ours is 
difficult to measure. Positive results in areas 
involving change or strengthening of atti- 
tudes, emotions and value judgments would 
take some time to develop. Also since ac- 
curate statistics are unavailable on how 
many people currently are “on” drugs, quan- 
titating success for these programs is dif- 
ficult. 

To date our only measure of how we are 
doing comes from feedback. Locally, we have 
had parents comment favorably after their 
children have discussed at home our pro- 
grams. Pharmacists around the state have 
commented that they receive good reports 
from parents and teachers in their areas after 
our presentations. The West Virginia Phar- 
maceutical Association has indicated to us 
that the response to our program from the 
local associations is great and the associa- 
tion looks forward to supporting our program 
next year on an expanding basis. Letters re- 
ceived from school administrators, phar- 
macists and teachers involved in our pro- 
gram have contained positive reactions to 
the presentations and the rapport our stu- 
dents are able to achieve with teenagers. 

Occasionally, the question is raised con- 
cerning the fact that programs such as ours 
may arouse curiosity in teenagers to try 
drugs who would not otherwise do so. We 
realize that this is a distinct possibility. We 
debated for a while before starting the pro- 
gram that this might be the major reaction. 
However, with many indications that drugs 
were indeed in the schools already, we de- 
cided that the alternative to our programs, 
i.e., avoidance of the issue, was more danger- 
ous and, in reality, an ostrich-position—“If 
we don't recognize it, it will go away.” Thus, 
we felt that an honest, factual, no scare, no- 
value-judgment presentation would best 
meet the need—especially when delivered by 
young people—to strip away the glamour 
that currently surrounds drug use and pres- 
sent the true dangers that youngsters would 
not hear “on the street.” Our ultimate aim 
is to get teenagers to talk to each other and 
convince each other that the abusive use of 
drugs is dangerous and stupid and really not 
the “cool scene.” We believe strongly that 
only by such peer-pressure will drug abuse 
fade as a problem in our society. Although 
our convictions were strong regarding this, 
we first tried our programs on several local 
church youth organizations. When we ques- 
tioned the clergy involved about the risk of 
arousing dangerous curiosity, their response 
was the same as ours—young people know 
about drugs in our society today, often more 
than their parents, and programs aimed at 
factually showing the risks and implications 
of drug abuse are definitely needed. Armed 
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with this encouragement, we developed our 


Probably the most encouraging aspect of 
the results of our program came during dis- 
cussions with our student teams as they 
talked about their experiences. Their reports 
of active, stimulating question and answer 
sessions indicate that there is a need for 
such information and therefore some con- 
structive results are occurring. The fact that 
schoolteachers and guidance counselors are 
requesting our program also justified and 
fortified such programming. 

Results from faculty presentations also 
seem positive. Parents are very receptive. 
to this information, often are surprised that 
so much is involved and that teenagers know 
so much about drugs. They are pleased that 
programs of factual drug information are 
available to schools. 

Infrequently; an adult with preconceived 
notions that all drugs are “dope” and all 
“junkies” should be jailed, etc., is encoun- 
tered. Such an individual does not want to 
hear that teenage attitudes toward drugs 
can be molded by adult abuse of ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates, tranquilizers and alco- 
hol. He initially becomes antagonistic. How- 
ever, a reasonable dialogue usually can be 
achieved and, with help from others in the 
audience, a meaningful learning experience 
can result. 

An important positive result of this pro- 
gram has been the personal gratification our 
students report they have received. Many say 
that for the first time they have been able to 
utilize their training to help people and it is 
@ great feeling for them. It has happened 
several times that students who are reluctant 
to get in front of an audience and, when 
gently persuaded to do so, have come home 
raving about the experience, wanting to do 
more. Thus, interest has been keen on the 
part of our students toward this program, 
with 47 of the 108 students enrolled in our 
fourth and fifth-year classes having been 
voluntarily involved in the program during 
1969-70. In its own way, we feel this could 
be viewed as a form of “clinical” pharmacy 
and is valuable in the training of what we all 
want our students to be—future drug infor- 
mation and service experts to their com- 
munities. 

THE FUTURE 

As long as requests for our program are 
received, the students, faculty and adminis- 
tration of our school as well as the phar- 
maceutical associations of our state feel com- 
mitted to provide them. This summer the 
students examined the actual presentation 
for strengthening and expansion, using the 
slogan, “Blow Bubble Gum, Not Your Mind,” 
for 1970-71; money is being solicited to pre- 
pare and publish a facts sheet booklet for 
distribution, and the local county prosecut- 
ing attorney’s office has been approached to 
legally donate confiscated drug samples for 
use In a display unit. The Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Crime, Delinquency and Correc- 
tion has approached us concerning financial 
support for the school year in terms of a 
stipend for students and faculty involved in 
the program as well as support for visual 
aids, printing, etc. The committee also has 
proposed the appointment of a faculty mem- 
ber as state director of drug education and 
prevention to supervise statewide program 
operations and development and provide 
technical advice and guidance to state and 
local agencies on matters of drug education 
summer was development of a display booth 
and prevention. Another project begun this 
concerning drug information for use at fairs, 
seminars, etc., and with this done we set up 
a display at the West Virginia State Fair 
this summer. 

CONCLUSION 

The main thrusts and bedrock of the West 
Virginia University school of pharmacy’s 
Drug Abuse Information Program have come 
from— 
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1. The cooperation within our profession 
involving college administration, faculty and 
students, and state pharmacists and their 
organizations; 

2. The tremendous acceptance of such pro- 
gramming as a professional obligation by our 
students and faculty; and 

3. The students’ enthusiasm to the cause 
on a 100 percent voluntary basis which 
proves, once again, that our profession will 
be in good and capable hands in the years 
to come. 


EXPLORER’S RETURN 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the entire Nation and the world cannot 
help but be impressed with the sterling 
performance of the astronauts of Apollo 
14, the ground crews, and the personnel 
from the industries and universities 
which supported this highly successful 
lunar landing. Perhaps most important 
is the fact the long and difficult road to 
scientific exploration of the moon is now 
being traversed. The editorial in the New 
York Times of Wednesday, February 10, 
1971, makes an accurate assessment of 
the Apollo 14 mission and its implica- 
tions. I commend this editorial to the 
reading of my colleagues and the general 
public: 

EXPLORER'’s RETURN 

The most successful manned space flight 
in history ended in brilliant style yesterday 
as the Apollo 14 crew landed on schedule in 
Tull television view of the world. The préci- 
sion and speed of the Navy’s recovery opera- 
tion measured up to the extraordinary 
standards the astronauts themselves had set 
throughout the flight to the moon and back. 

Psychologically and politically, of course, 
the superb outcome of Apollo 14's voyage 
was a lifesaver for the United States space 
program. Before astronauts Shepard, 
Mitchell and Roosa blasted off, predictions 
were general that failure for their effort 
would doom the Apollo program. Now, a 
week of historic achievements has erased 
much of the misfortunes of Apollo 13. 

It is premature to try to assess precisely 
the scientific fruits of the Apollo 14 mission. 
Nevertheless, certain facts seem plain. There 
is a high probability that the astronauts 
brought back samples of the bedrock of the 
moon, material dating back almost five bil- 
lion years to the creation of the solar system. 

The instruments set up on the Fra Mauro 
terrain have already sent back useful data 
and will continue doing so for many months. 
Seismologists, particularly, are likely to gain 
much from the fact that there arenow two 
moonquake recorders—rather than one—on 
the lunar surface. Finally, though this mat- 
ter received little attention, important infor- 
mation may well have been gained from the 
experiments conducted during the return 
voyage, experiments aimed at ascertaining 
whether useful new industrial processes of 
various types can be advantageously con- 
ducted in the zero gravity conditions of 
space. 

The bravery and skill of the astronauts 
played a large role in helping overcome the 
disturbing malfunctions encountered during 
the flight. Beginning with the docking diffi- 
culty in the first hours of the venture and 
ending with the minor problem posed by the 
parachute shrouds as the capsule rolled in 
the Pacific yesterday, a variety of unpleasant 
and troubling surprises were experienced. 
The number of these mishaps on the sixth 
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flight to the moon and its environs rules out 
any atmosphere of complacent euphoria as 
NASA looks toward Apollo 15 next summer. 

Nevertheless, the cheering fact is that 
Apollo 14 accomplished its mission in fash- 
ion. The fifth and sixth men to visit the 
moon’s surface have returned to earth safely 
along with their comrade who kept the essen- 
tial vigil in lunar orbit. There is good reason 
for all men to rejoice at this latest and long- 
est step toward the exploration of the earth- 
moon system and of the larger solar system 
to which all known life belongs. 


THE HEALTH SECURITY ACT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst the many pressing problems, both 
foreign and domestic, which will chal- 
lenge us in the months ahead, none is so 
far-reaching and important to us and the 
future of our Nation as the question of 
our national health. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
United States faces a health-care crisis 
unparalleled in our history. The cost of 
health care and protection has risen at a 
fantastic rate in recent years, while the 
quality and quantity have both dropped 
in dismayingly reverse proportions. Far 
from being a world leader in this vital 
field, the United States ranks well below 
many other nations in key statistics— 
13th in infant mortality, 19th in male life 
expectancy, and seventh in women’s 
death in childbirth. 

A nation which has demonstrated the 
technological know-how to deliver men 
and machines to the moon in an almost 
routine manner cannot find moral justi- 
fication for our failures in delivering 
health care to its people. 

At the end of 1969, the average hospital 
expense per patient day was $69.93, up 
132 percent in 10 years. Of the almost 
20 million persons over age 65, private 
health insurance companies covered less 
than half with some form of medical ex- 
pense insurance. While total medical care 
expenditures totaled $42 billion in 1969, 
health insurance benefits paid by private 
insuring organizations amounted to only 
one-third or $14 billion of the total med- 
ical care cost. 

Medical care costs are increasing faster 
than any other major category of per- 
sonal expense. The difference between 
medical care cost and insurance coverage 
is growing more severe. The cost of cov- 
erage, increasing over 150 percent in a 
decade, is making adequate insurance 
coverage impossible for many, many 
Americans. 

The picture is clear to the point of 
obviousness: America is suffering from 
a health-care crisis. 

The current “Source Book of Health 
Insurance Data” published by the Health 
Insurance Institute cautiously predicts 
“the difficult health care situation” is 
making “adequate health care inacces- 
sible to many and expensive for all.” 
Government studies indicate that the 
poor and the elderly are most adversely 
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affected by the difficult health care sit- 
uation. This is not just a recent occur- 
rence, however; the poor and the elderly 
have always been least able to afford 
regular and comprehensive health care. 
But the enormous increase in health 
care cost, coupled with the critical eco- 
nomic situation in general, makes regu- 
lar, preventive health care impossible 
for the poor and the elderly and diffi- 
cult for all. 

The Health Insurance Institute spe- 
cifically identifies three factors as being 
primarily responsible for the present 
condition of the Nation’s health care 
system: “First, shortages of physicians 
and other medical manpower; second, 
poorly distributed manpower and facili- 
ties; and third, duplicate health care 
facilities.” Because of these problems 
and others, I have joined with over 75 
of my colleagues to cosponsor a bill to 
create a national system of health secu- 
rity, entitled “The Health Security Act,” 
H.R. 2162. 

The health security program has two 
basic purposes: To create a national sys- 
tem of health security benefits which will 
make comprehensive personal health 
services available to all residents of the 
United States, and through the operation 
of the system, to effect major improve- 
ments in the organization and methods 
of developing personal health care 
services, so as to increase their avail- 
ability, control rising costs, and safe- 
guard their quality. This program will 
build for the residents of this country a 
rational system of national health se- 
curity. 

We, the cosponsors of H.R. 2162, be- 
lieve it is the right of all Americans to 
receive proper health care. To make 
proper health care a reality for all 
Americans, I urge my colleagues to act 
favorably on the Health Security Act 
during the 92d Congress. 


THE SS-9 “SIX PACK” 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
all very concerned with maintaining the 
United States as a whole and sovereign 
nation the following information con- 
cerning Soviet upgrading of their SS—9 
nuclear rocket weapon should be of great 
interest to all. 

Investigative reporter Paul Scott in- 
forms us that the Soviets are retrofitting 
their SS—9 missiles with six multiple war- 
heads rather than three. This is not 
good news for the United States since 
when this process is completed it would 
seem to give the Soviets a capability for 
assured destruction of our Minuteman 

es. 

The original statement from the De- 
partment of Defense concerning the So- 
viet construction slowdown of SS—9’s 
mentioned the fact that the pause might 
well be due to the Soviets’ desire to make 
major modifications in the effectiveness 
of their existing SS-9 missiles by giving 
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them a MIRV capability. Unfortunately 
the mass media did not dwell on this as- 
pect of the situation. 

The original statement from the De- 
partment of Defense made by Mr. Jerry 
W. Friedham on December 16, 1970, and 
the article by Mr. Paul Scott follow: 


STATEMENT BY JERRY W. FRIEDHAM 


Secretary Laird has authorized me to 
state that there are some preliminary indi- 
cations that the Soviet Union may have re- 
cently started slowing somewhat the level 
of activity associated with SS-9 missile con- 
struction. As a consequence, we now believe 
that the Soviet Union could have somewhat 
fewer than 300 SS-9’s operational or under 
construction. There are more than 250 SS—0’s 
operational. 

I want to point out that there have been 
previous years of low activity in the SS-9 
construction program, followed by years of 
increased activity. We cannot yet tell exactly 
where the Soviet’s SS-9 force level will come 
out after this year. 

There has been some thought among some 
of our strategic weapons analysts that both 
the SS-9’s and SS-11’s are approaching what 
might be called levelling-off phases. 

Also, it is most important to note that we 
have seen the Soviets conduct, during the 
past year, an accelerated test program of 
multiple reentry vehicles for both these stra- 
tegic missiles. We cannot tell yet whether the 
current construction slow-down means that 
they intend to retrofit existing SS-9 and 
SS-11 missiles with multiple warheads. The 
Soviet Union, in addition to the SS-9, has 
more than 900 SS-11’s operational or under 
construction. 

By the time of Secretary Laird’s Defense 
report early next year, it may be possible for 
us to make a better judgment about the sig- 
nificance of this year’s Soviet ICBM effort, 
including construction and multiple re- 
entry vehicle progress. 

[From the Washington News-Intelligence 
Syndicate, Feb. 12, 1971] 
THE Scorr REPORT 
(By Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON. —American military and in- 
telligence authorities are having some second 
thoughts about Russia's apparent decision 
to slow down or halt temporarily at least the 
deployment of its huge SS-9 intercontinental 
missile. 

Hailed as highly encouraging news when 
first detected last December, the SS-9 freeze 
is now taking on a very ominous meaning 
because of some very recent intelligence on 
new Russian nuclear warhead development. 

Hard evidence has been gathered by the 
Central Intelligence Agency linking the SS-9 
halt to a new Soviet breakthrough in the 
perfection of MIRVs, independently targeted 
warheads for missiles. 

The CIA has learned that the Soviets have 
successfully fitted up to six MIRVs in a 
single SS-9 and test fired the warheads over 
along range. This is double the target capac- 
ity that American officials believed the Rus- 
sians would be able to achieve. 

In other words, the Soviets now have an 
intercontinental missile which can carry six 
Separate warheads with up to 244 megatons 
of nuclear explosives to as many separate tar- 
gets at the same time. 

To fully grasp the magnitude of this mili- 
tary breakthrough, one should consider the 
recent frank report of John Foster, the De- 
fense Department's chief scientist, to Con- 
gress. 

In discussing the SS-9 development, Foster 
stated that the Russians would need approx- 
imately 420 missiles to seriously threaten the 
backbone of U.S. retaliatory force—the 1,000 
Minuteman missiles. 

This assumption was based on the Soviets 
being able to fit three MIRVs in their SS—-O9s 
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as the U.S, is.doing in our far less powerful 
Minuteman III missiles. 

Foster revealed that the Russians now have 
approximately 300 SS—9s deployed and oper- 
ational and that it would take from eighteen 
months to two years to obtain a force of 420 
deployed missiles. 

If the Russians now equip 210 of their 
presently deployed 300 SS-9s with their new 
“six pack” warheads Defense Department of- 
ficiails admit privately that the Minuteman 
retaliatory force will be seriously threatened 
for the first time in history. 


THE DANGER PERIOD 


Satellite reconnaissance photographs of 
several of the SS-9 installations indicate that 
the Russians are already at work fitting their 
huge 5,000 mile missiles with the six inde- 
pendently targeted warheads. 

The estimate is that the Russians will be 
able to complete the change-over of warheads 
on 200-plus missiles within the next twelve 
to fourteen months depending on the pro- 
duction rate of the MIRVS. 

This development would permit the Soviets 
to gain missile superiority over the U.S. with- 
out the deployment of any large number of 
additional costly SS—Qs, 

The SS-9s now have an immense single 
warhead containing an explosive power of 
from 25 to 30 megatons as against the Min- 
uteman’s one megaton, These super-warheads 
are believed to be designed to destroy all 
communications in large areas of the U.S. in 
addition to hardened missile sites. 

While the Russians are expected to keep 
from 50 to 75 of their SS—9s loaded with these 
super-warheads, they will probably put their 
“six packs” on all the other missiles—giving 
them a first strike nuclear force unequal in 
the world. 


THE CHANGING BALANCE 


What all this would mean to the U.S. in 
another Cuban type confrontation with Rus- 
sia is now being carefully studied by Presi- 
dent Nixon and his military and intelligence 
advisers. 

At the time of the 1962 Cuban crisis, the 
U.S. enjoyed a three to one advantage in 
ICBMs over the Soviets. We also had a spy, 
later caught and shot, in the Kremlin who 
kept the late President Kennedy informed 
that the Russians weren't prepared to go to 
war. 

Now, the U.S. has neither. It is also why 
the President's intelligence advisers are urg- 
ing him to take a new look at the continuing 
unproductive Strategic Arms Limitations 
Talks (SALT) with the Soviets. They want 
the President to make sure that he doesn't 
get trapped into making concessions to the 
Russians that might limit this country’s 
capability of dealing with the growing Soviet 
missile threat. 

The new Soviet MIRV development has 
caused both the military and intelligence 
community to recommend to the President 
that he reject the Soviet proposal for elimi- 
nating all anti-missile (ABM) defenses ex- 
cept those in the Moscow and Washington 
areas. 

Acceptance of that proposal now, they 
warn, would leave the backbone of U.S. mis- 
sile strike force completely naked to attack 
by the Russian SS-9 force. 


MERCURY AS AN AIR POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, two thought- 
provoking articles on mercury pollution 
in our air appeared recently in the New 
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York Times. Among other things, they 
reveal that the mercury which has been 
discovered in fish and animals may have 
come from the air rather than from mer- 
cury contaminated water. 

That mercury gets into the air from 
the burning of paper. Mercury is heavily 
used in the production of caustic soda 
which is used in the pulp and bleaching 
process in the making of paper. Thus, the 
paper contains mercury. 

What all this really means, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that we never lose mercury as a 
contaminant. When we use this sub- 
stance, we will ultimately have to deal 
with it as a residue in the air, or in the 
water, or in the soil. It reminds us once 
again that we are, indeed, living on the 
small, relatively contained spaceship 
earth, responsible for our environmental 
deeds and the ultimate victims of our 
environmental misdeeds. 

The articles appear below: 

CANADIANS WARY ON MERCURY RATE 
(By David Bird) 

Orrawa, Oct. 16—Canadian officialis who in 
1969 set the world’s strictest levels for mer- 
cury contamination permitted in fish said to- 
day that these levels might have to be made 
even more stringent. 

The level set by the Canadians—0.5 parts 
per million—is the same level that was later 
adopted by the United States. 

The new Canadian concern over mercury 
levels was expressed here today by Dr. Alex 
B. Morrison, deputy director general of the 
Food and Drug Directorate. He said the 0.5 
level might not provide enough of a safety 
margin. 

He said at the concluding session of a two- 
day international symposium on “Mercury 
in Man’s Enyironment” that while the 0.5 
level was many times lower than the 10 parts 
per million that had proved poisonous in 
Japan, there were still many questions 
about the 0.5 level. He noted, for example, 
that 0.5 was higher than the estimated aver- 
age natural background level of 0.2. 


OTHER LEVELS LOWER 


Dr. Morrison, noting that mercury levels 
were much lower in other foods than in fish, 
said he would be highly concerned if levels 
of all food were at 0.5. 

He added that he was especially concerned 
about the long-term dangers involved in the 
ingestion of small amounts of mercury. At- 
tention has usually been focused on poison- 
ing caused by large amounts of mercury in- 
gested in a short time. 

At least one American scientist, who has 
been studying the effects of mercury since 
1936, scoffed at the idea of stricter mercury 
standards. 

Dr. Leonard Goldwater of Duke University 
in Durham, N.C., said the standards were al- 
ready too strict because higher amounts of 
mercury found in fish could be caused by a 
variation in natural concentrations of the 
element. 

The scientist, who is a consultant to the 
National Fisheries Institute, said that en- 
forcement of the 0.5 standard had badly 
harmed the swordfish industry. After levels 
of mercury over 0.5 were found in swordfish 
last December, virtually all swordfish were 
taken off the market in the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION ACCUSED 


Dr. Goldwater charged that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had been trying to “out-Muskie 
Muskie” in adopting the Canadian standards 
on mercury. 

He said that the Administration wanted to 
make sure that Senator Edmund S. Muskie, 
& leading Democratic contender for the Presi- 
dential nomination, would have no ammuni- 
tion for charging that the Administration 
was soft on despoilers of the environment. 
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Swedish scientists at the symposium, which 
was sponsored by the Royal Society of 
Canada, said that they had to take social 
and economic factors into consideration in 
setting their permissible levels of mercury 
at one part per million, double the Canadian 
level. 

Dr. Maths Berlin of the Royal University of 
Lund said that setting levels lower than one 
part per million could have led to the aban- 
donment of all coastal and lake fishing in 
Sweden. 

Swedes are advised instead to limit their 
eating of fish from contaminated waters, 

“You can never make the risk zero,” Dr. 
Berlin said. 


MERCURY AS AN AIR-POLLUTION PROBLEM Is 
STIRRING THE CONCERN OF SCIENTISTS AT 
SYMPOSIUM IN OTTAWA 

(By David Bird) 

Orrawa, February 15.—Mercury, which has 
gained attention up to now as a contaminant 
in tuna and swordfish, is now stirring con- 
cern among scientists as a pollution problem 
in the air. 

That concern was evident today as a two- 
day international symposium on “Mercury 
and Man’s Environment” opened here. 

Some scientists at the symposium sug- 
gested that the air—still relatively untested 
for mercury—could be the source of much of 
the mercury that appears in fish and animals. 

Other scientists suggested that this alr- 
borne mercury might be an even greater 
source of contamination than is the mercury 
from industrial and natural sources that is 
found in the oceans, 

Dr. A. Honson of the Swedish Environment 
Protection Board said that Sweden, which 
has been a leader in detecting mercury pol- 
lution, has been able to trace only 60 to 70 
per cent of her mercury contamination to 
waterborne discharges from factories and 
towns. He said that the air was now a prime 
suspect of mercury pollution. 

Backing the Swedish suspicion is a study 
by the Center for the Biology of Natural 
Systems at Washington University in St. 
Louis. 

MERCURY FOUND IN FUMES 


In that study, according to Dr. Donald 
Selig, chairman of the center’s heavy-metal 
task force, a helicopter with mercury detec- 
tion apparatus was flown over large smoke 
stacks—especially of power plants and mu- 
nicipal refuse incinerators—in St. Louis and 
Chicago. It was found that the concentra- 
tions of mercury were substantially higher 
in the fumes from the stacks than in the 
general air. 

The St. Louis scientists reasoned that mer- 
cury, which is often closely bound with sul- 
phur compounds in the earth, was freed when 
coal or oll was burned in the power-plant 
boilers to create steam to turn generators. 

The mercury was high in fumes from 
stacks of municipal incinerators, Dr. Selig 
said, because paper is a major part of munici- 
pal refuse and mercury is a key factory in 
the production of paper. 

Dr. H. D. Paavila of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, another speaker at the 
symposium, said that efforts had been made 
to reduce the amount of mercury used in 
paper production. He said that its use as aB 
agent to poison and destroy organisms that 
disrupt the paper-making process had been 
discontinued in Canada. 

But he said mercury was still an important 
element in making caustic soda, which is 
used in the pulping and bleaching process in 
paper production. 

Dr. Paavila also said cellulose in wood pulp 
acts as a strong absorber that concentrates 
mercury from the large amounts of water 
used in paper making. 

In some cases, he said, levels of mercury 
in the paper pulp are 10 times that in the 
original wood raw material. 
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MERCURY FREED BY BURNING 


When the paper is ultimately disposed of 
by burning this mercury apparently is re- 
leased to the air. 

Mercury has basically been thought of as 
a contaminant in water since the 1950's, 
when the deaths of those who ate fish caught 
in Minamata Bay, Japan, was traced to mer- 
cury discharge from an industrial plant. 

In December Dr. Bruce McDuffie, a chemis 
at the State University of New York at Bing- 
hamton, found that there were high levels 
of mercury in some canned tuna and frozen 
swordfish. 

Today, Dr. McDuffie said that the airborne 
mercury from burning oll and coal might be 
an even greater danger. He calculated that at 
least 15,000 to 20,000 tons of mercury a year 
were apparently released in the air through 
the consumption of fuel. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHN L. 
LEWIS 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, at the turn 
of the century, a man might labor for 
12 hours in a mine for as little as a dollar 
a day. Mining was a hard and, too often, 
short life. 

John Lewellyn Lewis was born into this 
mining world on February 12, 1880, the 
son of a Welsh born coal miner. He knew 
firsthand the tragedies and deprivations 
that were the lot of a miner and his 
family. When John L. Lewis decried the 
coal miner’s shanty and his child's 
haunting plea for a slim crust of bread 
he did not speak from hearsay knowl- 
edge. 

John L. Lewis headed the United Mine 
Workers Union for 43 years, During that 
time, he was the voice of American 
miners and their fearsome prophet. Lewis 
himself has eloquently described his 
cause and theirs. 

He said: 

I have never faltered or failed to present 
the cause or plead the case of the mine work- 
ers of this country .. . not in the quavering 
tones of a feeble mendicant asking alms, but 
in the thundering voice of the captain of a 
mighty host, demanding the rights to which 
free men are entitled. 


Under Lewis’ stewardship the Mine 
Workers of America jumped from a low 
pay of $2.50 a day to a more equitable 
$24 a day. This accomplishment was 
brought about, in large measure, by the 
undaunted courage and the untamed 
energy of one man—John L. Lewis. 

His dedication to the cause of the 
workingman never wavered, and it ex- 
tended beyond his devotion to the miners 
of his union. He very early saw the need 
for industrial unions, and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization came into 
being largely through his efforts. It has 
been said, in fact, that there might not 
have been the great unions in the steel, 
auto, and rubber industries had there 
been no John L., Lewis. Certainly, it is a 
fact that unions in these industries would 
not have caught on so quickly or as firm- 
ly had it not been for the organizational 
ability of this one man. In 1937, a scant 
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2 years after its founding, the CIO had 
a million-man membership. In his 5 
short years of leadership, John L. Lewis 
used the CIO to change the economic face 
of the Nation. 

During his lifetime, many tried to label 
John L., Lewis. He was not a man easily 
categorized. Some called him ruthless, 
and in some ways, perhaps, he was. But, 
then, such incidents as the 1937 Memorial 
Day massacre at Republic Steel’s South 
Chicago plant where 10 union pickets lost 
their lives, could not be combated or en- 
dured by a man who had not learned to 
be strong. 

John L. Lewis was, indeed, a man of 
great moral strength. He was one of the 
greatest labor leaders this country has 
produced. History will justly remember 
him in the words with which he often 
adjured his miners to be something of a 
man. 


PORNOGRAPHY 


—— 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last Congress, this body took substantial 
steps to safeguard the privacy of the 
home from the deluge of pornography 
that has invaded the American way of 
life. While there was legislation on the 
books at the time which allowed the in- 
dividual to file a complaint with the Post 
Office Department and thereby stop one 
mailing house from sending its filth toa 
home, these laws were easily circum- 
vented by establishing several business 
entities to produce the pornography. 

The legislation we passed in the last 
Congress required the Post Office to 
establish a master list of companies who 
publish and distribute this filth and to 
give them notice of every person who 
did not wish to receive the materials. 
Once notified, the company was subject 
to both criminal and civil penalties if 
they violated the law by sending ma- 
terials to any name on the list of people 
who had notified the Post Office that they 
did not wish to receive any mailings or 
advertisements. 

There are also provisions in the law for 
a parent to insure that his children’s 
names do not become the property of 
pornography mailers through the same 
procedure. 

But what of the parents who are not 
aware of this legislation and therefore 
have not taken advantage of it? Shall we 
leave their children vulnerable to this 
sea of filth? I think this Congress has 
an obligation to take steps to plug this 
gap as well. And I am today introducing 
legislation to make it illegal to knowingly 
send or sell or loan or otherwise deliver 
through interstate commerce or through 
the mails pornography to anyone under 
the age of 18. 

This legislation would impose fines of 
up to $5,000 for a first offender and 
$10,000 for a subsequent offender and 
would also impose prison sentences of 
up to 5 years for a first offender and 10 
years for a subsequent offender. 
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These are stringent terms that may 
seem harsh to some, but the seriousness 
of the problem demands no less. 


WORTHY REPORT ON FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the tribute paid by the Washington 
Monthly magazine to a report entitled 
“The Role and Effectiveness of Federal 
Advisory Committees,” issued on Decem- 
ber 11, 1970 by the House Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The report was prepared by the Speical 
Studies Subcommittee chaired by my 
good and able friend from Connecticut, 
Congressman JoHN S. Monacan. This 
House report and a Senate report were 
chosen by the editors for the February 
magazine issue to initiate a new feature 
in Washington Monthly, in which the 
journal recommends and comments on 
Government reports of special interest 
and importance. I include the Washing- 
ton Monthly article with my remarks in 
the RECORD: 


THE ROLE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


(Forty-Third Report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, U.S. House of 
Representatives.) 


(Nore.—With these two reports—only one 
includec in the Recorp—The Washington 
Monthly is initiating a new feature. From 
time to time, we will recommend and com- 
ment on other government reports of special 
interest or importance. We depend on our 
readers to help us identify materials that will 
make up this feature, as we do for the Memo 
of the Month.) 

By publishing these two documents, the 
Government Printing Office recently scored 
rare successes on at least three counts. The 
reports are brief—a combined total of 73 
pages. They relieve the normal drone of gov- 
ernment prose with some spritely comments. 
And, most importantly, both reports deal 
intelligently with little-known problems of 
major political importance. 

“Security Agreements and Commitments 
Abroad” is the final report of Senator Stuart 
Symington’s subcommittee on its two-year 
probe into American entanglements in for- 
eign countries. The investigation involved 
extensive travel by the committee staff, often 
hostile negotiations with various agencies of 
a reticent executive branch—and 37 days of 
hearings, which produced 2,500 pages of 
testimony riddled with security deletions of 
controversial necessity. (The Taiwan hear- 
ings are the subject of James C. Thompson, 
Jr.'s “The Inscrutable Commitment,” begin- 
ning on page 44 of this issue.) 

The report begins with a country-by- 
country review of the shadowy operations un- 
covered, or at least partially uncovered, by 
the subcommittee. The only elements of this 


1 “Security Agreements and Commitments 
Abroad” is available from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 20510, and “The Role and Effectiveness 
of Federal Advisory Committees” from the 
Special Studies Subcommittee, Rayburn 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 
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summary review which have been widely 
reported in the press are those involving 
secret U.S. “inducements” to Thalland, South 
Korea, and the Philippines for their support 
of the American effort in Vietnam. There 
are many other revelations, some of which 
evoke a kind of bittersweet absurdity. In 
the section on Japan, for example, the sub- 
committee found: 

“Included in this military syndrome are 
four United States golf courses, a 450-acre 
ammunition dump which is used as a reli- 
gious retreat and boy scout camp, and the 
Mito bombing range. At the latter facility, 
United States fighter-bombers engage in gun- 
nery practice only 2.6 miles from the Japan 
Atomic Fuel Corporation laboratory and 2.2 
miles from public beaches. 

United States military officials, however, 
up to now have taken the position that these 
facilities will be returned to Japan when the 
Japanese provide alternate-equivalent facili- 
ties.” 

The report develops the “creeping commit- 
ment” theme, as in Ethiopia, where the ex- 
ecutive branch agreed secretly in 1960 to 
support a 40,000-man Ethiopian army and 
keep military aid flowing in return for the 
continued use of Kagnew Station—a com- 
munications base which the subcommittee 
finds of dubious value. Somalia, Ethiopla’s 
neighbor and opponent in frequent border 
disputes, then felt obliged to seek outside 
military assistance as a counterbalance to 
Ethiopia’s new support, which built up over 
the decade. Somalia asked the United States 
for aid, which was denied partly because of 
Ethiopian opposition (an example of the tail- 
wagging-the-dog syndrome). After being re- 
buffed, Somalia went to the Soviet Union 
for assistance, and the Russians soon gained 
a foothold in Somalia. The Symington sub- 
committee found out about the agreements 
with Ethiopia after they had been in effect 
for 10 years, and the report concludes that 
“our policies, by proxy, have set up a minia- 


ture cold war situation in the eastern por- 
tion of Africa,” 

Spain, the report concludes, “is a good ex- 
ample of a commitment which has not only 
creeped but which has also in the process 
generated new justifications as old ones be- 


came obsolete.” Rota Naval Base has re- 
peatedly shifted the rationale for its exist- 
ence under intermittent criticism since the 
1950s. And for sheer uselessness, there is 
Moron Air Base, which housed some 3,000 
U.S. military personnel and dependents in 
1969, at a cost of $14 million. “Nevertheless,” 
explains the report, “other than an Air 
Rescue squadron, there were no major air- 
craft units assigned to the base at the time.” 
Rota and Moron have a significance far be- 
yond their cost, however. For in probing to 
determine exactly what a U.S. military com- 
mitment is, the subcommittee found it nec- 
essary to cite the former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “General Wheeler said, 
in a statement previously cleared by both the 
State and Defense Departments, that the 
presence of United States troops on Spanish 
soil represented a stronger security guaran- 
tee than anything written on paper.” 

The subcommittee discusses many other 
commitments that are creeping, invisible, de 
facto, hidden, or otherwise difficult to pin 
down. This summary alone makes the docu- 
ment worth reading. But there are other as- 
pects to the report, such as the sections on 
the foreign deployment of tactical nuclear 
weapons and on the extent of U.S. intelli- 
gence activity. Finally, the report offers a 
pungent appraisal of the secrecy involved in 
all these critical matters, observing that even 
the Congress is kept often deliberately in the 
dark. The subcommittee’s thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the implications in the commit- 
ments tangle is not comforting, but the re- 
port itself is a very useful document and the 
product of an enormously valuable effort on 
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the part of Senator Symington and his 
cohorts. 

“The Role and Effectiveness of Federal Ad- 
visory Committees" is a report of the House 
Government Operations Committee on an in- 
vestigation into the murky world of advisory 
bodies carried out by its Special Studies Sub- 
committee. The subject matter here is 
perhaps less explosive than foreign commit- 
ments, but the document is no less instruc- 
tive of how government muddles on in con- 
fusion. 

Actually, the Special Studies Subcommittee 
never really had an opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on the effectiveness of the myriad 
committees, commissions, task forces, and 
special coordinating teams which float in 
Washington, for it could not get past the ele- 
mentary task of counting them. The group 
strode forth persistently in this effort, armed 
with Subcommittee Chairman John S. Mora- 
gan’s (D-Conn.) description of the species to 
be tallied, as: “Sort of like satellites, I think 
of them in that way. ... They go out into 
outer space but they keep circling around, 
you know, and no one really knows how 
many there are or what direction they are 
going in, or what duplication there is.” 

The subcommittee decided to begin with a 
relatively limited group of advisory bodies— 
those citizen panels and government inter- 
agency committees reporting directly to the 
President. The conclusion was discouraging: 
“It was discovered that it is impossible to 
find accurate and complete records on all 
Presidential committees. The definition, par- 
ticular moment of time, and discovery play 
a large role in determining the number of 
Presidential committees in existence.” Never- 
theless, the subcommittee found, as of early 
1970, “198 Presidential committees with an- 
nual estimated operating costs of nearly $50 
million. . . .” The Office of Management and 
Budget, after some deliberation, countered 
by announcing in the March hearings that 
there were only 60 active presidential com- 
mittees. The subcommittee, after pointing 
out some omissions in the OMB tally, found 
171 presidential committees in a later study. 
The report also cites an April, 1970, survey 
of interagency committees alone, which “re- 
vealed a total of 73 interagency committees 
with two or more cabinet members and 117 
interagency committees with one or more 
cabinet members, most of which were set up 
to advise the President. Even this re; 
number was incomplete because it was found 
that departments and agencies do not main- 
tain accurate and complete records on all 
committees and subpanels.” 

This statistical fickleness on the part of 
departments and agencies hamstrung the 
subcommittee in its general survey of ad- 
visory committees within the executive 
branch. It led to the report’s highly impre- 
cise calculation that there are “at least 2,600 
interagency and advisory committees and 
possibly as many as 3,200 existing presently.” 
Obtaining information beyond the mere 
existence of these bodies was still another 
matter—and the subcommittee was given 
data sheets on only 1,519 of the group, which 
required more than $65 million to support a 
total committee membership of about 20,000 
people and staff of about 4,400. 

The report is not without its pitfalls. For 
one thing, there is evidence that dormant 
committees will be revived after being identi- 
fled by the Monagan subcommittee. The re- 
port operates under the generous assumption 
that an advisory committee is doing its job 
if it has met within the last two years, as re- 
vealed in the discovery that “at least 51 of 
the 1,519 reported advisory committees were 
identified as inactive in that they had not 
met for two years or more. Another 368 ad- 
visory committees failed to answer whether 
they had met in the last two years.” After 
reeling off a long list of committees which 
had failed to toe this line, the report notes, 
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with apparent approval, that “since the hear- 
ing, the President has appointed members 
and activated all the above committees ex- 
cept for the Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award Board and the Economic Opportunity 
Council.” 

One of the tests put to committees is 
whether they can “maintain viability and 
carry out the statutory mission.” It is unclear 
what this means, but there is speculation it 
involves payment of a staff. 

The subcommittee report really gets into 
trouble when it abandons the toil of count- 
ing advisory commissions and moves on to 
recommendations for improvement. The re- 
port states that it would be a good idea to 
upgrade the performance of committee mem- 
bers with additional “education and train- 
ing” and to improve the coordination of po- 
litical information by erecting a “central 
repository” for all committee reports. Finally, 
the Monagan subcommittee recommends the 
establishment of a “Committee Secre- 
tariat”—a kind of superstar in the galaxy of 
committee “satellites,” which “could plan 
and evaluate future needs of the commit- 
tees.” 


BOTTLED WATER 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a Feb- 
ruary 12 article in the Washington Post 
by Kirk Scharfenberg, entitled “Smelly, 
Bad-Tasting Water Leads to a Bottled- 
Water Boom,” describes the sharp in- 
crease in demand for bottled drinking 
water by Montgomery County citizens 
due to the unpleasant odor and taste of 
their municipal water supply. 

In iight of this increased consumption, 
I find it distressing that Maryland has 
no specific regulations pertaining to bot- 
tled drinking water. While Maryland 
does include bottled water under the 
category of “soft drinks” for licensing 
purposes, this regulation states only in 
vague terms that a license may be denied 
if the source of the product is known to 
be dangerously polluted. 

Maryland is not unique in this respect. 
Most State laws are equally vague con- 
cerning health and safety standards for 
bottled drinking water, and some States 
have no standards at all. Federal law 
also contains no specific or uniform 
standards for bottled water quality. 

On February 10, I introduced legisla- 
tion to remedy this lack of consumer 
protection. My bill, H.R. 4147, would au- 
thorize the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency to pre- 
scribe minimum health and safety stand- 
ards for bottled water based on scien- 
tific investigation. These standards would 
apply to all bottled water products which 
the Administrator finds in need of reg- 
ulation, and the bill would make illegal 
the interstate transportation of those 
products which failed to meet these 
standards. 

Mr. Scharfenberg’s article, which I 
should like to include here for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues, presents 
only one example of the sudden increase 
in demand for bottled drinking water. 
In fact, bottled water sales have ex- 
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panded sharply in many sections of the 
country, The American Bottled Water 
Association reports that sales are grow- 
ing at the rate of 15 to 20 percent a 
year. Pollution scares and the unpleas- 
ant odor and taste of much munici- 
pally suuplied water are creating a whole 
new market. The Congress should now 
provide protection for the consumers 
in this market. By providing uniform 
standards for the entire industry, my 
legislation will provide needed progress 
in the promotion of safety and health 
in this field. 

I should also like to include at this 
point an excellent column by Miss Jose- 
phine Ripley in the Christian Science 
Monitor on February 1, 1971, entitled, 
“How Pure Is Our Water, Anyway?” 
Miss Ripley’s column provides much- 
needed public information about bottled 
water consumption and the bottled 
water industry. As little is known about 
this subject, I recommend this column 
to all Members of the Congress. 

Mr. Scharfenberg’s and Miss Ripley’s 
articles follow: 

SMELLY, Bap-TasTING WATER LEADS TO A 

BOTTLED-WATER Boom 


(By Kirk Scharfenberg) 

The only trouble with Montgomery Coun- 
ty’s drinking water yesterday, according to 
local officials, was that ammonia had com- 
bined with chlorine to form a compound 
known as chloramine plus hydrogen chloride. 
The result tasted and smelled—bad, or at 
least, different. 

“The water is perfectly safe. It’s just not 
palatable,” said a representative of the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission who 
spent most of the day answering calls from 
customers upset by the peculiar odor and 
taste of the tap water. 

“It’s got a medicinal taste or a chlorine 
taste,” said Arthur P. Brigham, a spokesman 
for the WSSC. “We hope it will clear out in 
a few days, but we really don’t know. We 
can’t tell. There’s just no way in the home 
to get rid of it.” 

Meanwhile, sales of bottled water boomed. 

What apparently happened, according to 
Brigham, is that the rain of recent days was 
not able to seep into the frozen ground and 
ran over ground into the Potomac River, the 
source of drinking water in most of the Met- 
ropolian area. 

Along the way, according to Brigham, the 
hydrogen in the water apparently combined 
with nitrogen in fertilizer and decaying plant 
life to form ammonia, 

Then, at the WSSC's Potomac River Filtra- 
tion Plant, the ammonia in the river com- 
bined with the chlorine (chemical symbol: 
C12), placed in the water to kill bacteria, to 
form chloramine. That's the stf that smelled 
and tasted bad and promoted hundreds of 
calls to the WSSC, according to Brigham. 

Unlike the straight chlorine gas, much of 
which escapes from water before it reaches 
a customer’s tap, the chloramine stays in 
the water, Brigham said. 

The chemistry of the situation was con- 
firmed yesterday by Dr. John Barker, an as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, who said he found a 
description of chloramine (the bad stuff) in 
a 1945 chemistry book. 

Barker said the chemistry book said chlor- 
amine was preferable to straight chlorine gas 
for treating water because it “has a less dis- 
agreeable odor and taste.” 

Barker suggested that maybe the problem 
was that the water tasted and smelled “dif- 
ferently” rather than “badly.” 

“I wouldn’t want to put my neck out,” he 
said. “But I'd almost be tempted to suggest 
that it’s all a beautiful case of overreaction.” 

Newspapers in Washington received scores 
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of telephone calls yesterday from persons in 
Bethesda, Wheaton, Rockville, and other 
areas complaining about the taste of their 
water. Other calls came from Arlington, but 
officials there said they received no com- 
plaints yesterday. 

Brigham said he received some calls from 
Prince George’s County, but much of the 
water there comes from the Patuxent, not 
the Potomac. 

The situation appeared to be a boom to 
distributors of bottled water. 

Irving Miller, president of the Montgomery 
Ice Co., which distributes two brands of 
spring water, said he had three people man- 
ning telephones to handle a 20-fold increase 
in the demand for bottled water. 

“Business is way up in the last two days,” 
he said. He said he could not give a precise 
count of the number of bottles sold. 

James Beard, a Hyattsville distributor of 
“famous health waters,” also reported an in- 
crease in business. 


How PURE Is Our WATER, ANYWAY? 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WASHINGTON.—The nation’s drinking 
water is not always as pure as some Ameri- 
cans think. 

Not that there is cause for alarm—yet. 

But a recent spot check of drinking water 
systems, in various parts of the United 
States prompted this comment by the ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency of the United States Public 
Health Service, Charles C. Johnson Jr.: 

“We are too complacent about the quality 
of the water we drink.” 

The study areas in the survey covered some 
18 million people. Out of these, almost a 
million were being served “potentially haz- 
ardous water.” Another 2 million were drink- 
ing water “of inferior quality.” 

Why doesn’t someone do something? The 
federal government has no direct control 
over the situation. It can make surveys such 
as this. It can check the water carried in 
interstate commerce. That is, on planes, 
trains, and buses. And it can establish 
a national standard for water purity, to be 
adopted by states if they choose. 

But the drinking water systems which 
spread across the U.S. are under local con- 
trol—not federal. 

And most of these systems were con- 
structed more than 20 years ago, before the 
population explosion and the expansion of 
cities. 

James H. McDermott, director of the Bu- 
reau of Hygiene, believes the survey “left 
no doubt that many systems are delivering 
drinking water of marginal quality on the 
average, and many are delivering poor quali- 
ity in one or more areas of their water dis- 
tribution system today. 

“To add to this quality problem,” he 
said, “the deficiencies identified with most 
water systems justify real concern over the 
ability of most systems to deliver ade- 
quate quantities of safe water in the future.” 

An interesting related development is the 
zooming sale of bottled water. It is esti- 
mated that more than $100 million of bot- 
tled, or so-called spring water, is being sold 
in the U.S. today, compared with $63 million 
in 1963. 

The market is growing rapidly. Many soft 
drink companies are now entering the field. 
Canada Dry, Coca-Cola, Nestle Co., Pepsi, and 
Schweppes are reported to be test market- 
ing bottled purified drinking water in various 
parts of the U.S.. 

Most people, it is thought, turn to bot- 
tled water because they prefer its taste to 
that which comes out of the faucet. 

The chlorine which is used to kill any 
bacteria in the water system and purify 
water before it reaches the tap leaves a taste 
that is unpleasant and sometimes has an 
odor. And, although fluoride is naturally 
present in water, more is added in some parts 
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of the U.S. to bring it up to a higher level 
which, it is claimed, prevents tooth decay. 

But those who switch to bottled water 
may as well know that “spring water” does 
not come always from natural springs. 
Spring water is often a trade name. Most 
bottled water, it is said, actually comes from 
artesian wells. Not that this detracts from 
its quality or taste. 

Some bottled water, according to authori- 
ties, comes from the tap and is “re-manu- 
factured.” That is, chlorinated or distilled 
to kill bacteria, then enriched with natural 
minerals for taste. 

The American Bottled Water Association 
in California asks its members to designate 
spring water as that which issues from the 
ground naturally. Some states require that 
the label state how bottled water was puri- 
fied and if minerals have been added. 

Bottled water has become extremely popu- 
lar in some areas where it is sold in super- 
markets, in vending machines, and home 
delivered along with milk. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
pooh-poohs any health claims made by firms 
which sell bottled water. 

Experts at the agency point out that there 
are simple ways to eliminate the taste of 
chlorine in tap water. 

For instance, just fill a pitcher with tap 
water and let it stand for an hour or two 
until the chlorine evaporates. If it stands in 
the sunlight, the evaporation will take place 
within an hour. If it is left in the refriger- 
ator, the process takes longer. 

Or the chlorine may be removed by at- 
taching a charcoal filter to the faucet. These 
cartridges may be obtained in most stores 
which carry accessories of this kind. 

But for those who want to get behind ef- 
forts to make pure drinking water a national 
responsibility, they can express support for 
two bills in Congress. One, The National 
Water Hygiene Act of 1970 (which will be re- 
introduced in 1971) is by Rep. Paul G. 
Rogers (D) of Florida. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide the public with an adequate supply of 
safe water for drinking, recreation, and 
other human uses. 

The other, to establish health standards 
for all types of bottled water, was introduced 
by Rep. John S. Monagan (D) of Connecti- 
cut. 

He points out that there are now no en- 
forceable standards for such dangerous sub- 
stances as arsenic, lead, mercury, cyanide, 
or organic carcinogens. 

His bill would require states to meet fed- 
eral standards, and include a testing and 
surveillance program. 


THE ARMY’S INVOLVEMENT IN 
CIVILIAN SURVEILLANCE 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as a result of an article in the Washing- 
ton Monthly last year concerning Army 
surveillance of civilian political activity, 
subsequent correspondence with the 
Army, and debate under Mr. Mrxva’s 
special order last December 18, I have 
pursued the Army’s activities in this re- 
gard in some detail. This inquiry has cul- 
minated in a letter from Secretary of the 
Army Resor in response to a letter I wrote 
to him on December 21, 1970. The Sec- 
retary’s letter sheds important light on 
the Army’s involvement in civilian sur- 
veillance, and I am including both letters 
in the Recorp since I think they will be 
of interest to Members: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1971. 
Hon, OGDEN R. REID, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rew: Your letter of December 21, 
1970 concerning the recent allegations that 
Army intelligence personnel have gathered 
information on political figures mirrors a 
concern which the military leaders of the 
Department and I share. I also share your 
view that a full explanation of our prior 
activities in this area, which involves the 
collection of civil disturbance intelligence, 
“would help to clear the air” and would be 
of considerable assistance to you in discharg- 
ing your duties. 

As you know, an initial allegation in mid- 
December that the Army “spied” upon Sena- 
tor Stevenson, Representative Mikva, and 
former Governor Kerner was followed by 
other allegations relating to Army intelli- 
gence activities. My public statement on 
December 17 was limited to Senator Steven- 
son, Representative Mikva, and former Goy- 
ernor Kerner and emphasized that, as best 
we can determine, none of these men is or 
ever has been the subject of military intel- 
ligence activities or investigations related to 
political activities. I am having a detailed 
inquiry made to determine all the relevant 
facts relating both to that allegation and to 
others which have appeared in the press. 

As I have previously explained to you, 
the Army policy of June 9, 1970 completely 
restructured and drastically curtailed the 
Army’s civil disturbance intelligence program. 
In order to understand fully what happened 
prior to June of last year, it is mecessary to 
review briefly the situation with which the 
Army was confronted in 1967 and 1968. In 
that context, you can better understand the 
kinds of directives which were issued and the 
kinds of activities which may have taken 
place. 

In the late summer of 1967, the President 
ordered active Army troops committed to re- 
store order during the rioting in Detroit. 
This rioting lasted several days with sub- 
stantial property destruction and the loss of 
43 lives. Again, in April 1968, Army troops 
were committed and employed in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Chicago following the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King. In 
Washington, for example, extensive looting, 
property destruction, and arson took place 
before Federal troops could be effectively 
deployed. As a result of the arson about a 
dozen persons were burned to death. Sparked 
by the 1967 Detroit riots, concern spread 
throughout the country about the possibility 
of continued, serious violence in our cities, 
and as a result the Army began to prepare 
to respond should the President again order 
troops to be utilized. 

While state and local law enforcement 
agencies and the National Guard hold initial 
responsibility for restoring order, it became 
clear that the only satisfactory way to deal 
with serious outbreaks exceeding the con- 
trol capability of state and local forces was 
to keep large Federal resources available to 
act rapidly and decisively. The objective was 
to move as rapidly as possible to deploy a 
sufficient number of troops to control the 
situation with minimum force. Intelligence 
collection plans were devised in light of this 
need. Attempts were made to gather informa- 
tion which would allow us to predict when 
and where disturbances were going to occur. 
In addition, certain basic information about 
the areas in which troops might have to be 
deployed had to be gathered—for example, 
the locations of key facilities and the avail- 
ability of communications had to be surveyed 
in high priority areas. It was feared that 
without this information sufficient forces 
could not be assembled rapidly enough and 
that unnecessary loss of life or property 
damage could result. 

As part of this intelligence collection pro- 
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gram, reports were to be submitted about vio- 
lent incidents, about demonstrations and 
other activities which might lead to violence, 
and about groups and individuals. who might 
participate in such activities. The intelligence 
collection plan issued in 1968 required sub- 
mission of reports not only about violent or 
potentially violent activities, but also about 
peaceful activities of individuals or groups 
who might, in some fashion, become involved 
in disturbances. Attention was also to be 
given to activities within the community 
which might aggravate tensions and perhaps 
lead to-disturbances, and to activities which 
might be exploited by those intent on creat~ 
ins civil disturbances, Information was also 
obtained in order to identify community 
leaders who might assist in restoring order. 
Almost all of this information was obtained 
from local or Federal law enforcement agen- 
cies or from the press media. A very small 
fraction of it was obtained by sending mili- 
tary intelligence personnel, who routinely 
are dressed in civilian clothes, to open, pub- 
lic meetings as observers. Even where such 
personnel were sent to meetings their basic 
assignment was only to observe what any 
other citizen could observe and report it. So- 
called “undercover” activities, such as haying 
a person pose as a member of an organiza-~ 
tion to gather information about it, were sel- 
dom employed, Such operations had to be 
approved in advance by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and were resorted to only 
if all other collection methods were ineffec- 
tive. Moreover, as you know from our discus- 
sion, covert operations in the civil disturb- 
ance area have required the personal advance 
approval of the Under Secretary of the Army 
since the spring of 1969. Since that limita- 
tion was imposed, there have been no re- 
quests for approval of such operations. 

The civil disturbance intelligence program 
never included a requirement to develop 
files on the activities and beliefs of members 
of Congress, The same is generally true with 
respect to other prominent persons, although 
some such persons might have been of in- 
telligence interest under this program if 
they were associated with groups who might 
become involved in disturbances. It is, of 
course, possible that some scattered reports 
of the public activities of prominent persons, 
and even of some elected officials, might 
have appeared in the files; if, for example, 
Army personnel were covering a public event 
at which such a person spoke, the report 
submitted might well contain the name of 
the speaker and a summary of his presenta- 
tion The public event would have been coy- 
ered not because the political figure was 
speaking, but because intelligence personnel 
felt that the meeting was relevant to the 
civil disturbance potential in the particular 
city in question. Thus, we believe that some 
reports submitted by intelligence personnel 
could have contained the names of political 
figures, such as Senator Stevenson, Repre- 
sentative Mikva or former Governor Kerner, 
even though they were not the subject of 
our military intelligence activities. It is also 
possible that some newspaper articles were 
clipped and filed which contained references 
to prominent figures. Our inquiries have in- 
dicated that there was no systematic attempt 
to go beyond this and gather “dossiers” or 
detailed files on prominent national officials. 
Although all civil disturbance files which 
were kept at the local level were ordered 
destroyed as a result of our new June policy 
directive, information from those familiar 
with the pre-June program supports the 
analysis set forth above. 

Outside the civil disturbance field, the 
Army’s intelligence functions in the United 
States are limited to two other narrowly 
defined missions. The personnel security pro- 
gram accounts for the vast majority of the 
man-hours expended by personnel of the 
U.S. Army Intelligence Command. The Army 
is responsible for conducting necessary in- 
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vestigations relating to the suitability of cer- 
tain individuals for employment or for ac- 
cess to classified defense information; only 
military personnel and civilians affiliated 
with the Department of Defense are subject 
to such investigations. Second, the Army re- 
tains a legitimate need to know about actions 
which directly threaten its ability to per- 
form its various missions. Examples include 
activities such as espionage and sabotage 
relating to the Army; theft of weapons or de- 
struction of facilities, Including ROTC fa- 
cilities; and counselling soldiers to desert or 
individually or collectively to disobey the 
lawful orders of their superiors. 

As our earlier correspondence to you indi- 
cates, we have been active for many months 
in devising new policies which will make 
certain that Army intelligence activities are 
strictly limited to our own Darrow areas of 
interest, and that civilian law enforcement 
agencies will be left with the tasks which 
more properly belong to them. In addition to 
our restrictive policy on computer data banks 
issued in April and our general civil dis- 
turbance intelligence policy issued in June, 
we issued new orders on December 15, 1970 
delimiting counterintelligence coverage of 
civilians not affiliated with the Department 
of Defense. The December 15 policy makes it 
clear that general antiwar or protest activi- 
ties are not of interest to the Army under this 
program. In fact, the December 15 policy 
guidance specifically states that “individuals 
and organizations do not become of concern 
to the Department of the Army solely be- 
cause they oppose Government policy.” 

The most drastic changes have been made 
in our civil disturbance intelligence collec- 
tion program. For the past two years, this 
program has been under intensive review by 
the top civilian and military leaders of the 
Department of Defense and the Department 
of the Army. It became apparent that the 
nature of civil disturbances had changed 
since 1967. Large-scale violence and arson in 
large cities had given way to more general 
“grass-roots” peaceful demonstrations and 
rallies across the country. Even when many 
thousands gathered to protest in Boston, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D.C., the at- 
tendant violence was well within the control 
capabilities of local and state authorities. 
This reflected both a trend toward more 
peaceful protest of public grievances, and a 
decided improvement in the capabilities of 
local and state authorities to manage poten- 
tially violent and violent situations. We also 
concluded from our experience in collecting 
civil disturbance information for over two 
years that we could not predict, with any 
degree of assurance, which disturbances 
would be sufficiently severe to require the 
Army to assist state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. In light of these conclusions, 
and in light of our basic belief that the 
Army’s involvement in this sensitive area 
must be strictly limited to areas of legitimate 
need, on June 9, 1970, the Army formalized 
its new and extremely strict policy governing 
pes collection of civil disturbance informa- 

on, 

Under our current policy the Department 
of the Army relies on the Department of 
Justice at the national level for the collec- 
tion of civil disturbance threat information, 
and therefore collection of this information 
even by liaison between Army intelligence 
personnel and other agencies is not permit- 
ted. ‘Such collection activities can only be 
undertaken upon specific order of the De- 
partment of the Army when it is deter- 
mined in a particular situation that there 
is a distinct threat of a civil disturbance 
beyond the capability of local and state au- 
thorities to control. Retention of even this 
limited information is not permitted; upon 
the completion of a disturbance where col- 
lection of information was permitted, the in- 
formation will either be destroyed or trans- 
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ferred to the Department of Justice. Covert 
agent operations, discussed above, are not 
permitted without the specific advance con- 
currence of the FBI and the advance, per- 
sonal approval of the Under Secretary of 
the Army in each instance. We no longer 
maintain any computerized intelligence data 
banks in this area, and a previously main- 
tained identification list was ordered de- 
stroyed. Intelligence files at local installa- 
tions throughout the Army have been 
screened pursuant to our June policy letter 
in order to eliminate civil disturbance in- 
formation, and significant reductions in the 
quantity and scope of the information re- 
tained have already been accomplished and 
further reductions are planned. 

The Constitution of the United States im- 
poses on tre Federal Government an obliga- 
tion to protect the states against “domestic 
violence.” Within the Federal Government, 
the responsibility for discharging this Con- 
stitutional obligation falls principally upon 
the Army. We are taking every precaution to 
balance properly this Constitutional duty 
with the need to observe the Constitutional 
rights of citizens as we collect information. 

The role of restoring order in our cities is 
not an attractive one for our military men, 
involving as it does conflict with our own 
citizens. But we are consclous—as we were 
especially conscious in 1967 and 1968—that 
the American people expect that the armed 
forces, when ordered by the President, will be 
ready to discharge this unattractive duty, 
which is imposed only when all the resources 
of state and local governments have been ex- 
hausted. The implications of inadequate 
preparedness in the face of multi-city dis- 
orders were and are clearly unacceptable. 

It was this kind of concern which got us 
into the civil disturbance intelligence busi- 
ness. Aided by the clarity peculiar to hind- 
sight, we can now perceive things we might 
have done differently or better. For one thing, 
not fully realizing the potential for overly- 
expansive efforts, we in the Pentagon—both 
civilians and military—did not provide suf- 
ficiently detailed limitations and controls. 
And some field personnel, perhaps out of an 
over-abundance of zeal, on some very limited 
occasions may have over-stepped the bound- 
aries of good sense and the spirit of our 
policy. As we have identified areas requiring 
greater controls, we have developed restric- 
tive policies governing: covert operations 
(February 1969); computer data banks 
(March 1970); civil disturbance information 
generally (June 1970); and information con- 
cerning threats to Army property or func- 
tions (December 1970). We will not hesitate 
to impose any additional controls which are 
required to assure that our collection activi- 
ties do not over-step proper bounds. 

Learning from experience, we found that 
certain kinds of detailed information were 
not sufficiently useful to require collection. 
But I do hope that you, the Congress and 
the American people can understand that 
we did not and do not have a program of 
spying on elected or appointed officials—or 
in fact on any civilians unless by their con- 
duct they brought themselves to our atten- 
tion by associating with disturbance-related 
activities or activities directed against the 
Army. To the extent we had information on 
demonstrations and the like, it was primarily 
material no more sinister than the average 
wire-service or local newspaper report of 
similar incidents. And, far from being eager 
to develop a role in this area, we have sought 
since early 1969 to find others to provide the 
information we need. 

I hope that this explanation will place in 
context many of the allegations which have 
been receiving widespread publicity. We have, 
within the past two years, devised a series of 
new policies which should prevent the re- 
currence of the type of activities which are 
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alleged to have occurred. We agree that mili- 
tary involvement in this sensitive area must 
be carefully circumscribed and closely super- 
vised. In general, I think we can now say 
with assurance that our policies comply with 
the objective stated by Secretary Laird on 
December 28, 1970—that intelligence: activi- 
ties are “conducted in a manner which rec- 
ognizes and preserves individual human 
rights.” We will continue to monitor this 
area closely to make certain that our regu- 
lations are complied with and that Mr. Laird’s 
concern, which we share, is reflected in the 
practices of units in the field. 

I shall answer your specific, numbered 
questions as soon as the information is avall- 
able. If I can be of further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. Resor, 
Secretary of the Army. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1970. 
Hon. STANLEY RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Over the past several 
months, I have exchanged letters with Rob- 
ert E. Jordan III, the General Counsel of the 
Army, with regard to alleged civilian surveil- 
lance activities by the Department of the 
Army. 

His letters to me of February 25, 1970, April 
16, 1970, and August 5, 1970 indicate that 
certain data which had been collected by the 
Army has been destroyed. In addition, para- 
graph 3 of page 3 of his letter to me of 
February 25; paragraphs 3(c), (d), and (e) 
of the June 9, 1970 letter of the Acting Adju- 
tant General to other Army units; and the 
Delimitation Agreement, AR 381-115, up- 
dated to July 2, 1969, all seem to indicate 
that whatever “civil disturbance-related in- 
formation” is required by the Army is to be 
obtained from the FBI and state and local 
police agencies. 

The charges made last week by a former 
Army intelligence agent that he and others 
in the 113th Military Intelligence Group had 
under surveillance Senator Stevenson, Con- 
gressman Mikva, former Governor Kerner and 
about 800 other civilians in Ilinois raise 
grave questions in my mind as to the Army’s 
adherence to the policies outlined by Mr. 
Jordan to me in our previous correspondence. 

While I have no reason to doubt your 
statement of December 17 that “had any 
such alleged activities been conducted, they 
would have been in violation of Army po- 
lcies,” there has not yet been a clear an- 
swer as to whether these activities did in 
fact take place, especially with regard to the 
800 other civilians mentioned who are not 
public officials. The possibility of such sur- 
veillance threatens the basic liberties of all 
Americans, and the cloud of confusion hang- 
ing over the facts in this instance only raises 
further suspicions of Army involvement in 
such monitoring activities. 

As Congressman Poff said on the floor of 
the House on December 18th, “If the military 
can spy upon the people’s freely chosen rep- 
resentative, it can spy upon those who chose 
him. And then, no man’s liberty is secure.” 

It seems to me that a full and frank state- 
ment by the Army on the Illinois matter 
and on any civilian surveillance generally 
would help to clear the air and would enable 
those of us charged with the public trust to 
take such actions as are necessary to insure 
that such monitoring and the suspicion of it 
are forever removed from our country. 

Accordingly, I would appreciate your 
prompt answers to the following questions: 

(1) Has the Army at any level monitored 
and collected information on the activities 
of Senator Adlai Stevenson, Congressman 
Abner Mikya, Judge Otto Kerner and some 
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800 other civilians in the State of Illinois, 
whether or not such collection of data was 
authorized by current Army policy? If so, 
what are the specifics of such data collected, 
including period of time involved, type of 
data collected, and methods employed to ob- 
tain and store it? 

(2) At any time, was collection of such 
data authorized by Army policy? If 50, by 
what authority and how is such authority 
consistent with AR 381-115 and the letter of 
the Acting Adjutant General of June 9, 1970? 

(3) If such data was collected, are the 
files now in existence? If so, where are they 
located? 

(4) Under the terms of Section 4 (f) and 
(g) of the letter of June 9, 1970 of the Acting 
Adjutant General, on how many occasions 
and for what purposes was approval given 
by the Department of the Army and the 
F.B.I., as the case may be, to “employ meth- 
ods of collection other than Maison” (4f) 
and to utilize “covert agent operations”? 
(4g) 

(5) If the three public officials named 
above and 800 other civilians were the sub- 
jects of Army surveillance, what criteria were 
used to determine which individuals would 
be the subjects of surveillance? 

(6) Does a microfilm record of any files 
collected by the 113th MIG on civilians exist? 
If so, where is it? 

(T) Does a microfilm record exist of an 
identification list (or blacklist) and a data 
bank, located at Fort Holabird, which Mr. 
Jordan's letter of February 25, 1970 said were 
destroyed? Does a microfilm record exist of 
data from a bank at Fort Hood which Mr. 
Jordan’s letter of February 25, 1970 said were 
destroyed? Does a microfilm record exist of 
data from a bank-at Fort Hood which Mr. 
Jordan’s letter of August 5, 1970 said was 
destroyed? If so, where are such microfilms 
located? 

(8) Were the following activities moni- 
tored by Army intelligence agents in order 
to gather data on the individuals involved: 
the 1968 Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions, the Poor Peoples March in 1968, 
the Vietnam Moratorium in Washington in 
October 1969? If so, under what authority 
did such monitoring take place? 

As you may know, the Foreign Operations 
and Government Information Subcommittee 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, on which I am the ranking minority 
member, has a continuing oversight respon- 
sibility over collection and dissemination of 
information by the government. If any of the 
charges recently made are true, then our 
subcommittee has a clear duty to see that 
these practices are halted at once and ap- 
propriate records destroyed. I very much 
hope that the Army will set at rest the minds 
of all Americans by making a full and clear 
statement of all the facts concerning the 
alleged surveillance in Illinois and concern- 
ing the Army’s civilian surveillance activities 
generally. The absence of explicit and com- 
plete statements by the Army only encour- 
ages the suspicion that these activities did in 
fact take place. 

Except for @ specific national security re- 
quirement authorized by the Secretary and 
the President, any generalized surveillance 
of civilians by the Army clearly would be 
repugnant and an intrusion by the military 
in an area reserved by Army regulations and 
interagency agreement to the FBI and ci- 
vilian law enforcement agencies. It seems to 
me that.the Army must be absolutely scru- 
pulous not only in issuing appropriate regu- 
lations and orders, but in seeing to it that 
there is strict monitoring and accountability 
for all intelligence activities so that local 
Initiative does not take place on a wide scale 
contrary to national policy. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ocpren R, RED, 
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SENATE—Friday, February 19, 1971 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 17, 1971) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
bless our country and make it a blessing 
to the world. Grant that our ideals and 
aspirations may accord with Thy will so 
that we may be an instrument for peace 
and justice among the nations. Grant us 
sound government, good education, a de- 
pendable press, simplicity and integrity 
in our relations one with another, and 
above all else the spirit of service moti- 
vated by love. 

Bestow Thy divine approbation upon 
all who labor here. May each Member 
lay hold upon the spiritual verities that 
endure all time. May they have strength 
to labor, patience to endure, persever- 
ance in the things that matter. Grant a 
spirit of mutual understanding and hon- 
est respect for one another that we may 
dwell together in unity and brotherhood, 
through Him who is one with Thee, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Thursday, February 
18, 1971, be approved, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration be 
authorized to file reports together with 
minority, individual, or supplemental 
views until midnight tonight. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of James H. Wakelin, Jr., of 
the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to ask at this 
time what the distinguished majority 
leader has in mind for the schedule next 
week. I am aware that the cloture mo- 
tion will be voted upon. I think it would 
be well for the Recor to show the time 
for that, and whatever other matters the 
majority leader may have in mind bring- 
ing up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the questions raised by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
the minority leader, as of now, the vote 
on the cloture motion will be held at 1 
o’clock on Tuesday next. Of course, the 
cloture motion itself still has to be filed, 
but I understand that it is the intention 
of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH) to do that today. 

At the conclusion of that vote, it would 
be the joint leadership’s intention to 
meet with those two Senators, to find 
out what their wishes would be, as to 
when another cloture vote would take 
place, because I would anticipate that we 
would not get sufficient votes on the sec- 
ond attempt. 

Then, of course, the calendar has been 
kept very clear. With the cooperation of 


the minority leader, we are up to date. 
The committees are working. 

I will meet, as usual, with the distin- 
guished minority leader from time to 
time, and lay out the schedule for the 
Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. I am aware of the fact 
that the majority leader has met with 
the chairmen of the standing committees 
having to do with legislative business. I 
have met with the ranking members of 
the same committees. We have both 
joined in urging as early and expeditious 
action on legislative matters as can pos- 
sibly be had. 

Right here at the beginning of the 
session is a good time to point out that 
we are both very hopeful that legislation 
can be brought to the floor expeditiously 
and the Nation’s business transacted in 
a way to avoid too much of a jam-up at 
the end of the session, if we can. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader’s statement and views. I 
would point out that the money resolu- 
tions for the committees will be avail- 
able for consideration around the middle 
of next week, but it is my intention to 
discuss this matter with the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer at this moment, 
the President pro tempore, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLEN- 
DER), before any action is taken on them. 

Now, Mr. President, could I be rec- 
ognized in my own right? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 


LAOS: SOME QUESTIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the moment, the situation in Southeast 
Asia shows clearly that for many months 
U.S, casualties have been held lower, that 
fewer Americans have been engaged in 
combat, and that the cost of the war has 
decreased. These are consequences of the 
withdrawal of more than 200,000 Amer- 
icans, a decision which was made at the 
cutset of this administration. The con- 
sequences are, of course, welcome. 

On the other side of the coin, it is also 
obvious that the arena of the war in 
Vietnam has been enlarged into an Indo- 
chinese war and the executive branch 
has made us partners in that expansion. 
First came the invasion of Cambodia last 
spring with U.S. ground forces and the 
subsequent widespread devastation of 
what had been the stable economic and 
social life of that country. We are there 
now with hundreds of millions of dollars 
in aid and a mounting staff of American 
officials. Now there is the invasion of 
Laos by South Vietnamese ground forces 
supported by American firepower, air- 
power and logistical support and the like- 
lihood of more intense participation by 
North Vietnamese forces in this area 
close to its border. 

This recent thrust of all-out conflict 
into still another region of Southeast 
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Asia represents a gamble which may not 
be worth the risks involved. Rather than 
a shortening of the war and a further 
reduction of casualties, the consequences 
of this air-ground invasion may be to 
lengthen the war and increase the cas- 
ualties. The outcome of this new military 
venture depends not only on the success 
of the South Vietnamese forces in Laos 
but on the reaction there and elsewhere 
of the North Vietnamese and perhaps 
other Asian nations. 

The gamble in Laos is likely, in my 
opinion, to make it still more difficult to 
arrive at a negotiated settlement. Fur- 
thermore, it may well increase, again, 
the number of U.S. casualties and raise 
the number of American prisoners of war 
who have been taken in Southeast Asia. 

With regard to the American prison- 
ers, the North Vietnamese have stated 
that the issue would not even be discus- 
sed until it is evident that U.S. forces are 
to be withdrawn completely from Viet- 
nam. In my opinion, these men are held 
as hostages to that end and this action is 
almost certain to delay their release. 
Threats are not likely to deter North 
Vietnam from that course. 

Nor is it at all certain, as has been 
suggested, that— 

They—the North Vietnamese—have to 
fight there—in Laos—or give up the struggle. 


The option is theirs as it has been from 
the outset. The fact is that they still have 
many cards in Cambodia, elsewhere in 
Laos, in South Vietnam, and in North 
Vietnam. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Chair will recognize me, I 
shall be glad to yield to the able ma- 
jority leader my 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
if they opt not to fight at this time in 
Laos? What if they do stand and win 
against South Vietnamese forces in that 
remote area? What course is open to this 
Nation then? 

What if they draw back now but re- 
turn in May and resume use of the pres- 
ent Ho Chi Minh Trails or new trails on 
an accelerated basis? 

What if the present penetration 
prompts them to move further west on 
the approaches to Thailand, even as the 
incursion into the Cambodian border 
areas last spring prompted them to move 
westward throughout Cambodia? 

In short, we must ask ourselves 
whether a temporary invasion of Laos, 
and I emphasize the word temporary, 
will have any real effect on the capa- 
bilities of North Vietnam to wage a con- 
tinuing war in Southeast Asia? Accord- 
ing to North Vietnamese calculations, 
they have already been at war at least 
25 years and an additional 25 years of 
conflict may well be anticipated. 

These are questions which put in bal- 
ance the military gamble which is now 
taking place in Laos. Is it worth the 
lives—American and others—which it al- 
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ready claims? Will it fulfill the objective 
of shortening the war, so that the US. 
military phaseout can be continued and 
accelerated? Will it hasten negotiations 
which will end this tragedy and thus per- 
mit a complete U.S. withdrawal? 

Will it help the plight of our prisoners 
of war? 

Indeed, has any previous escalation of 
the conflict since the Tonkin Gulf—the 
use of B-52 bombers, the massive air and 
naval war against North Vietnam, the 
secret air war in Laos, the incursion into 
Cambodia—have any one of these pre- 
vious escalations fulfilled its promise to 
these ends? 

In my opinion we may well be up 
against a stacked deck in Laos. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we all 
honor the distinguished majority lead- 
er’s views here. I am bound to say that 
I cannot accept them as stated, for a 
number of reasons. 

First, I think it ought to be pointed 
out that the incursion into Cambodia of 
last May was limited, that it worked, that 
it had the effect of cutting off 85 percent 
of the supplies being received by the 
enemy which were coming through Si- 
hanoukville, that we know of, to all of 
the personnel, and 15 percent of the sup- 
plies were coming down the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

This incursion into Laos may or may 
not succeed. It is the judgment of our 
military authorities that it will succeed. 
If it does, it will severely cripple the 
enemy's ability to resist and will improve 
our chances in the talks at Paris and will 
greatly strengthen the ongoing Vietnam- 
ization of the South Vietnamese. 

If this happens, then the enemy will be 
unable to mass forces for retaliation 
during the dry season. He certainly will 
not be able to do so during the monsoon 
or the wet season. This carries him on 
into November or December. 

The purpose of these operations is to 
enable us to get our troops out of there, 
which we are doing. Our withdrawal 
from Indochina is continuing during the 
incursion of the South Vietnamese into 


Indeed, I think this is why we can 
point to the cooling of America and to 
the challenges which other priorities are 
demanding, the greening of America and 
the growing of America. 

I cannot join in the deploring of the 
successful operations, operations which 
so far at least, appear to be successful, 
when everything the President has done 
has been proven to be justified in ending 
the war. 

The President has taken large num- 
bers of troops out. And he will take more 
out. On May 1, or around that time, there 
will be other announcements. 

It seems to me that this is not a height- 
ening of the war but a constriction of the 
war. The war has always been in Laos. It 
has always been in Cambodia. The differ- 
ence is that only one side was able to 
use these privileged sanctuaries, and now 
the other side, without the use of U.S. 
ground forces, have put an end to some- 
thing that ought to have been put an 
end to 4 years or more ago, I respect- 
fully submit, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled, “The Curious Liberal 
View of Southeast Asia,” written by 
Crosby S. Noyes of February 7, 1971. This 
article does not relate to what the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has had to 
say. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CURIOUS LIBERAL View OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

The anger of the liberals over recent devel- 
opments in Southeast Asia defies rational 
analysis. 

What is it that they want? What do they 
really feel? What would they do if they were 
making the decisions about our policy in 
Asia? 

The answers, I submit, are not nearly as 
simple as they seem. The fatal weakness of 
the liberal position at this point is that it 
is inherently a minority position, not because 
the government or the majority of the coun- 
try is reactionary and warlike, but because 
what the liberals recommend could not be 
adopted by any American government. 

The one consistent characteristic of liberal 
thinking today is that of dissent—not from 
any particular policy, but from any policy 
that has the slightest chance of success. 
When it comes to Southeast Asia, the failure 
of American policy has become a primary 
article of faith to practicing liberals. 

The anger at the present course of events 
is real enough, There is little that happens 
in this country or abroad that does not fuel 
their sense of exasperation and dismay. Their 
capacity for dire prediction is limitless. 

The liberals are even angry at each other. 
The peace movement, they complain, is dead, 
killed off by the machinations of a devious 
administration. Even the peace bloc in the 
Senate seems to be showing new signs of in- 
decision and impotence. 

And meanwhile, of course, everything is 
going to hell in a handbasket. 

The Cambodians, despite all the predic- 
tions, are showing signs of determination in 
resisting the invasion of their country by 
North Vietnam. The South Vietnamese are 
said to be invading Laos with the object— 
just imagine it—of breaking up Communist 
supply lines into their country. And worst 
of all, the Americans are helping them, even 
while claiming that they intend to withdraw 
the bulk of their forces in Vietnam as quickly 
as possible. 

Small wonder the liberals feel betrayed. 
This is hardly the scenario they had in mind 
when the Senate doves pushed through the 
Cooper-Church amendment last summer. 
And if, in the end, they were unable to limit 
the use of American air power in supporting 
actions in Laos and Cambodia, why surely 
the administration should have understood 
what they meant to do. 

But what is it exactly that they did in- 
tend? The liberal lexicon is a bit murky 
when it comes to practical policy, but a 
few solid points show through the rhetoric. 

They would, presumably, prohibit all help 
for Cambodia and Laos and for the South 
Vietnamese operating in these countries. 
They also would set a firm date for the end 
of the American involvement in Vietnam— 
including the withdrawal of all American 
troops and support for the Vietnamese army. 
And finally, they would pull the rug out from 
under the “unrepresentative and repressive” 
government in Saigon and set up in its place 
a coalition willing to come to terms with 
Hanoi. 

Or would they? 

The curious thing about the Senate lib- 
erals is that while they readily make ruinous 
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suggestions about what others might do, 
they show little zest for putting such sugges- 
tions into effect. The chances, for instance, 
of extending the Cooper-Church amendment 
to cover the use of American air power in 
Cambodia and Laos are rated at practically 
zero. 

If you ask them, furthermore, whether 
they really would prefer to see a Communist 
government in control in Cambodia or Laos, 
they will say of course not, If you ask them 
who would be served by a public timetable 
for an American departure from Vietnam, 
they change the subject. If you ask them 
whether they consider the government in 
Hanoi more representative and less repres- 
sive than the one in Saigon, they say it is 
beside the point. 

More than anything else, one feels, there 
is an apprehension that it may all work 
out—that the disaster they have been pre- 
dicting so relentlessly over the years may 
not actually come about. It is, quite obvi- 
ously, a luxury which only the opposition 
can afford. And the liberals at this point 
seem devoutly attached to their opposition 
role. 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I rise to 
support what the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania has had to say. 

I am distressed by the continuing criti- 
cism of our actions in Southeast Asia, 
specifically our bombing of Laos and 
Cambodia, This running commentary in 
many instances is little more than “cry- 
ing wolf.” 

I regret these attacks against the Pres- 
ident, because they only hinder our ef- 
forts to withdraw American fighting men 
from this conflict and make it increas- 
ingly difficult to achieve a negotiated 
peace. 

Is it not time to put aside partisan 
caterwauling and unite in commom pur- 
pose to end this tragic war? Is it not time 
to stop trying to use American POW’s as 
political pawns? 

No one wants to prolong any war. In- 
stead of being “barbaric,” our bombing 
missions in Laos and Cambodia were 
called to hit the enemies’ last remaining 
supply route—to destroy their ammuni- 
tion, supplies, and food—and, therefore, 
their ability to wage war. 

The President has kept his word to 
the American people. Critics should note 
that we now have some 330,000 men in 
Vietnam, 200,000 less than were there 2 
years ago. We continue to negotiate sin- 
cerely—without any response from the 
North Vietnamese other than the usual 
diatribe. 

We continue to seek humane treat- 
ment and early release of American pris- 
oners of war—without any response 
from North Vietnam; other than a con- 
tinuation of the abuse of our men. 

Is it America that is now at fault? I 
think not. Nor do I believe charges of 
political malfeasance assist the cause of 
peace or the hope for early return of our 
men. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see has had an opportunity to read in full 
the remarks which I made, he will under- 
stand that I was not attacking the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have never 
attacked any President of the United 
States. I realize the tremendous responsi- 
bilities which any President has. How- 
ever, by the same token, I am aware of 
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the responsibilities which we as individ- 
ual Senators have. 

In response to the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished counterpart, the minority 
leader, may I say that I, too, am pleased 
that as far as the reactions of the United 
States are concerned, this represents a 
cooling~off period, to use his words. But 
the fact that there is such a period does 
not mean that these questions which I 
have raised in relation to Vietnam and 
Indochina, and which may well spread 
elsewhere, are not worthy of considera- 
tion by the Senate and the American 
people. 

I believe that in the course of my re- 
marks I gave the President full credit for 
the withdrawal of troops and the slowing 
down of the war up to this time. But it is 
pretty fair to say that under the present 
circumstances the war might well be in- 
creased and expanded, the casualties 
could be increased, the possibilities of the 
release of the POW’s could be decreased, 
and our chances for success, which are 
not very good at the present, would not 
be bettered in the negotiations at Paris. 

One thing I have not forgotten—and 
do not intend to forget—is the casualty 
lists that come in. I have not gotten an 
answer as to the latest casualties, for the 
last 3 weeks, from the Department of 
Defense. 

As of January 9, 1971, however, 53,359 
Americans have died; 44,268 in combat, 
and 9,091 in noncombat capacities. The 
number of men wounded is 293,612 and 
the total figure of casualties is 346,971. 
I daresay that figure has increased by 
several thousand in the past month, 
counting both dead and wounded. 

So I rise on the floor of the Senate, as 
I always try to do with a proper under- 
standing of the situation which con- 
fronts this Nation, of a deep appreciation 
of the responsibilities which are the Pres- 
ident’s, but not forgetting for a moment 
that we, as Senators, have a responsi- 
bility, and it is our duty and our obliga- 
tion, to express our thoughts when we 
can in good conscience. 

Mr. CHURCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished majority 
leader for his excellent statement on the 
most recent developments in the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

Any intimation to the effect that the 
majority leader expresses a partisan view 
with regard to the war is so completely 
and utterly refuted by the record that I 
hardly need stress it here. Nevertheless, 
the Senate will remember well that the 
majority leader began to express his mis- 
givings concerning this war long ago 
during the tenure of the Democratic 
President. He has been consistent 
throughout the years in admonishing 
against expansion of that war and Amer- 
ican participation in it. If his advice had 
been taken years ago, 53,000 Americans 
would not have died in Vietnam and a 
quarter of a million men would not have 
been maimed and wounded. 

I, for one, am glad the distinguished 
majority leader continues to speak out. 
History bears out the accuracy of his 
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forecasts in the past and the soundness of 
his misgivings. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to say most respectfully to 
the able Senator from Tennessee that I 
have read the statement by our distin- 
guished majority leader and I listened 
with great care as he made that state- 
ment. 

I recognize the fact that the Senator 
from Tennessee did not criticize the ma- 
jority leader by name in his remarks, but 
coming on the heels of the remarks by 
the majority leader it can be appropri- 
ately inferred by readers of the RECORD 
and those who heard the remarks that 
some criticism might have been meant 
and directed to the majority leader for 
the statement he had just made. 

In the majority leader's prepared 
statement there was no “criticism” of 
the President. There was no attack on 
the President. I am using now the words 
of the able Senator from Tennessee, as 
I recall them. He used the words “attacks 
against the President.’ There was no 
attack against the President by the ma- 
jority leader in his statement. There was 
no “partisanship.” 

I have been in the Senate for 12 years, 
and I have seen less “partisanship” dis- 
played by the majority leader than I 
have seen displayed by any other leader 
in my 12 years in the Senate, my 6 years 
in the House of Representatives, and my 
6 years in both houses of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature. There is supposed to be 
a little partisanship in a party leader, 
but there was none in this speech by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

The majority leader did not say any- 
thing that would indicate an attempt to 
“use American prisoners of war as politi- 
cal pawns.” I think the record should be 
made clear that the majority leader 
raised legitimate questions—questions 
that should be raised. I salute him for 
raising those questons. I would have a 
few of my own. For example, I would 
like to see a more definitive announce- 
ment on how much this operation is 
costing the United States in men and 
materiel, the exact number of heli- 
copters that have been downed, and the 
number of helicopters that could not be 
retrieved. I would like to know how many 
Americans have died as a result of this 
offensive. I do not necessarily criticize 
the efforts being made in Laos by rais- 
ing these questions, but they are legiti- 
mate questions. Of course, North Viet- 
namese troops are being forced to fight. 
If they chose not to do so, the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail would be effectively cut and 
the threat to American forces in South 
Vietnam would be weakened. There are 
two sides to the issue, but the questions 
raised here today are reasonable and 
pertinent. 

I hoped we would be very careful not to 
misinterpret as partisan that which was 
not partisan or as an attack upon the 
President that which was not. The state- 
ment by the majority leader was clear 
and ought not be misunderstood. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, may I say 
to the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia and particularly to the distin- 
guished majority leader that I appreci- 
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ate their comments. I, too, regret that my 
remarks fell immediately following the 
remarks by the Senator from Montana. 

I would point out for the record that 
my remarks were prepared prior to the 
session of the Senate this morning, and 
in response to comments I read in the 
newspaper last evening and this morning. 
Those statements stated that the Presi- 
dent has given up on a political solu- 
tion, and that he has given up on negotia- 
tions in Paris, and that he has given up 
on the release of our prisoners and is 
flirting with world war II. Those are 
statements with which I categorically 
disagree. Again I was responding to the 
press account I read in the morning 
newspapers. 

I want to make the situation absolutely 
clear that I did not refer to the distin- 
guished majority leader in my charges of 
partisanship or charges of playing with 
our American prisoners of war. I would 
not do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee for his most 
gracious remarks. I feel now that he had 
something else in mind at the time. It 
was an unfortunate coincidence that all 
of these remarks happen to come at the 
same time, and I think now the record 
will not be misinterpreted. 

I thank the Senator. 


WORLD WAR IN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, there is a 
good deal of rather irresponsible talk 
going around these days about the threat 
of world war IN. A week or so ago a 
well-known commentator for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s radio net- 
work made a gloomy prediction that 
world war III is standing in the wings 
waiting to move onto center stage in the 
Middle East. He somehow left the im- 
pression the United States was encourag- 
ing the new act. 

Now my esteemed colleague the junior 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN) comes to the fore with a pre- 
diction that the South Vietnamese at- 
tacks into Laos will bring on world war 
IIM. Again, the blame for this supposed 
grave and imminent danger is placed on 
the shoulders of the United States. 

I cannot believe that the Senator from 
South Dakota really thinks we are in 
urgent danger of touching off world war 
ITI. It has become increasingly evident 
over the past 9 months that the efforts 
to wind down the war in Vietnam are 
succeeding and that in spite of small and 
occasional flareups, the danger of this 
limited war becoming a major conflagra- 
tion are less now than they have been 
for a decade. 

There are those outside the Senate who 
see some political advantage to be gained 
by this kind of gloom talk, raising a non- 
existent threat of world war IIT and 
placing the supposed threat at the door 
of the White House. This effort to instill 
fear into the American people is a blatant 
effort to use war and the threat of war 
for partisan political advantage. 

It is thus even more shocking to find 
this kind of partisan use of war and the 
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supposed threat of bigger wars creeping 
into the Senate itself. 


PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN EMPLOY- 
EES OF SENATE COMMITTEES 
FROM THE CONTINGENT FUND 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the minority leader and my- 
self, I send to the desk a resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

5. Res. 51 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, the 
compensation of employees of Senate com- 
mittees which would have been payable on 
February 19 if Senate resolutions referred 
to and under consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration had been 
agreed to by that date, such payments to 
be charged to the aforesaid resolutions, if 
and when agreed to by the Senate. If any 
such resolution fails to be agreed to, pay- 
ments made to the employees under this 
resolution shall be charged to this resolu- 
tion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 51) was considered and 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE—CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk under the provision of para- 
graph 2 of rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate a motion signed by 
myself and 22 other colleagues, a motion 
to bring to a close the debate on whether 
to proceed to consideration of Senate 
Resolution 9, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the Chair directs the 
clerk to state the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
cloture motion, as follows: 


CLOTURE MOTION 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of the 
Resolution (S. Res. 9) amending Rule XXIT 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

FRANK CHURCH, ROBERT GRIFFIN, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, HUGH SCOTT, JAMES B. PEAR- 
SON, ADLAI STEVENSON, JOHN TUNNEY, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, JOSEPH M. Mon- 
TOYA, FRED HARRIS, GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
THOMAS F. EAGLETON, LLOYD BENTSEN, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, CHARLES PERCY, 
ROBERT Tarr, CLAIBORNE PELL, MARLOW 
Cook, CLIFFORD P. CASE, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH. 


INATTENTION TO THE NEEDS OF 
THE PEOPLE OF IDAHO BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, 19 days 
ago, I joined other members of the Idaho 
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congressional delegation in protesting 
to the Secretary of Transportation the 
virtual isolation of the State of Idaho 
from the National Rail Passenger Net- 
work. 

This is a matter of vital concern to 
thousands of my fellow Idahoans and I 
have anxiously awaited a reply from the 
Department of Transportation. To date, 
no reply has been received. I consider 
this delay unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted. 

Today, I have sent a telegram to Secre- 
tary of Transportation John Volpe ex- 
pressing my concern in this matter. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the letter sent by the Idaho congres- 
sional delegation to Secretary Volpe and 
the copy of my telegram to him appear 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Secretary, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY VOLPE: Our understanding 
of the final report submitted to the Con- 
gress on the Basic National Rail Passenger 
System by the Department of Transporta- 
tion is that no passenger service will be pro- 
vided to our state of Idaho, either on a 
North-South or East-West basis. 

Not only has the Department of Trans- 
portation refused to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that trains 35 and 86 providing North- 
South service between Butte, Montana, and 
Salt Lake City be included in the system but, 
in addition, it appears that the Department 
has dropped from its final report the prelim- 
inary designation of a Chicago-Seattle route 
passing through the Southern portion of our 
state with possible stops at Pocatello and 
Boise, Our reading of this report indicates 
that the State of Idaho is left totally bar- 
ren of any rail transportation facilities un- 
der the Department's plan. 

This virtual isolation of our state under 
this final report we most vigorously protest. 
We fail to understand how an “Integrated 
National Rail Network” can be achieved by 
the blanket denial of such service to our 
state, and its major population centers. 

Frankly, we are shocked not only at this 
action, but also by the arbitrary manner in 
which it was accomplished. At the time a 
the submission of the preliminary report, 
distinct impression was made that tins nti 
the minimal basis of essential passenger 
service. Now, only eight weeks later, it has 
been determined that the possible Pocatello- 
Boise stops are no longer essential. We do 
not think it improper to insist that an ade- 
quate explanation be made as to why the 
Pocatello-Boise stops have now been deemed 
dispensable. And, further, why the subject 
was ignored in the final report, which spoke 
only of “additions” to the preliminary routes. 

Your early attention to this oversight 
would be greatly appreciated. 


February 18, 1971. 


JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On February 1, 1971, I, along with other 
members of the Idaho Congressional Delega- 
tion, requested from you, in writing, your 
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reasons for the isolation of the State of 
Idaho from the National Rail Passenger 
System. It is now the 19th of February and 
I have received no reply from you or your 
Department to that letter. 

This is a matter vitally affecting thousands 
of Idahoans who have a direct interest in the 
actions of your Department and this admin- 
istration in eliminating greatly needed rail 
passenger service in our State. This delay 
in failing to respond to our concern is not 
acceptable. 

I respectfully request an immediate answer 
to our request. 

FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, between 
January 25 and January 30 there ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star a 
series of six articles on the leading Demo- 
cratic contenders for the 1972 Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Written by Star writers Paul Hope and 
James Doyle, the articles present an ex- 
cellent series of profiles on several of our 
colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I commend this series to 
my colleagues, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles appear at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McGovern Starts Down A Lonc Roan 
(By Paul Hope) 

“I recognize,” said Sen. George S. Mc- 
Govern, “that I don’t have flash, status or 
favored position that might be desirable.” 

But the 48-year-old South Dakota liberal 
does lay claim to a large amount of tenacity, 
truthfulness and conviction and to being out 
front on the issues. 

He expects to parlay that, hard work for 
the next year and a half, plus a bit of good 
luck, into the 1972 Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

McGovern is the first man since Andrew 
Jackson 145 years ago to announce his can- 
didacy so early. 

He said he became the first out of the 
starting gate because he had to get in early 
to build a political base for the preferential 
primaries that begin next winter in the snows 
of New Hampshire. 

Between now and then, he and the small 
staff working out of an old house a block 
from his Senate office have a mountain of 
work to do. 

There is money to be raised—lots of it. 
There are thousands of contacts to be made 
with people who count in politics across the 
nation, There are speeches to be given, pri- 
mary laws to be studied and issues to be 
researched. 

Overlaying it all is the need for McGovern 
to cut into the formidable strength of Sen. 
Edmund 8. Muskie, the front-runner from 
Maine. 

McGovern recognizes that he is starting 
from a position pretty far back and that 
the woods may be full of hunters looking for 
the same prize. 

One of the reasons for his early announce- 
ment obviously is to discourage some of the 
other candidates who would be competing for 
the same money and potential supporters. 
For instance, Sen. Harold Hughes of Iowa, 
who is testing the waters, would cut into 
McGovern’s base. 

On the other hand, McGovern probably 
would be quite happy to see someone like 
Sen, Harry M. Jackson of Washington get 
in because that could be very damaging to 
Muskie. 

Regardless of who or how many decide to 
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take the plunge, McGovern says he’s in for 
the duration. The only thing that could 
make him back away from that pledge he has 
made to himself and his followers would be 
a series of devastating defeats in early pri- 
maries—a situation he does not anticipate. 

McGovern has really been in the race ever 
since the 1968 convention where he was the 
leader of the disorganized followers of Robert 
F. Kennedy. After Kennedy was assassinated 
the night of the June California primary, 
McGovern waited a long time before trying 
to pull the remnants of the Kennedy organi- 
zation together, and he wound up third in 
the convention balloting behind nominee 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy. 

After Humphrey was defeated by President 
Nixon, McGovern made no secret of the fact 
he was interested in 1972. He is restive in 
the Senate, as Eugene McCarthy was, be- 
cause he feels a senator can have only a 
limited impact on the course the nation will 
follow. 

The presidency is where the action is and 
that’s where McGovern wants to be. 


OPENED OFFICE IN JULY 


McGovern began his quest in earnest last 
July when he opened a political headquar- 
ters separate from his Senate office. 

His political operation at 201 Maryland 
Ave. NE is being run by Gary Hart, a 32-year- 
old Denver lawyer who worked at the Justice 
Department under Robert F. Kennedy and 
was a Western regional coordinator for the 
1968 Kennedy campaign. 

Political research is being handled by Rick 
Stearns, 26-year-old Rhodes scholar who was 
a Midwest coordinator in the 1968 McCarthy 
campaign. 

The paid staff numbers fewer than a half- 
dozen but it will be enlarged considerably 
now that McGovern’s candidacy has been 
announced. In addition to the paid help, 
volunteers have been in plentiful supply and 
the quarters are cramped. 

Already the staff has compiled a quarter- 
million names for a computer mailing an- 
nouncing his candidacy. 

Unlike Muskie, McGovern hasn't acquired 
a coterie of top-level advisers. For many 
months Muskie has been drawing on advice 
from a brain trust made up in large part of 
men who occupied high posts in past admin- 
istrations. But so far McGovern has been 
relying pretty much on his own ingenuity 
and his own firm convictions in plotting his 
course on the issues. 

He has just begun to organize a “citizens” 
committee and expects that before long there 
will be a lot of prominent names on it. 

The citizens committee is being put to- 
gether by John W. Douglas, son of former 
Illinois Sen. Paul Douglas; Jean Westwood, 
Democratic national committeewoman from 
Utah, and Biair Clark, 1968 campaign man- 
ager for McCarthy. 

Fund raising is under the direction of 
Henry Kimelman, a Virgin Islands business- 
man, who has the title of financial chair- 
man, Under him are two principal fund 
raisers for the Eastern and Western parts of 
the country. 

Handling the West is Max Palevsky, chair- 
man of the executive committee of Xerox 
Inc. For the East is James Kerr, president of 
AVCO, an aviation oriented conglomerate. 

McGovern wants to raise $1 million in 
1971. He expects to spend half of that this 
year and have the other half ready to begin 
the primaries in 1972. Assuming that he 
makes a substantial showing in the early 
primaries, he expects money will begin com- 
ing in greater abundance. 

That list of a quarter of a million names 
is an important element in the fund-rais- 
ing effort and many of the names got there 
because McGovern was looking ahead 
months ago when he was engaged in other 
successful money-raising ventures. 
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McGovern, along with Republican Sen. 
Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, raised more 
than a half-million dollars to finance a pub- 
licity campaign for the McGovern-Hatfield 
bill last year which would have placed a 
time limit on withdrawing American troops 
from Vietnam. McGovern also led a drive 
that raised $1.2 million for liberal Demo- 
cratic senators in last fall’s elections. 

KEPT NAME LISTS 


McGovern got to keep the names on the 
lists from which this money was raised. 

The McGovern forces also expect to get 
a good deal of seed money from some of the 
wealthy Democrats who have helped bank- 
roll the peace movement for several years. 

McGovern dislikes political labels but he 
acknowledges that many look upon Muskie 
as a centrist candidate and himself as more 
to the left. 

“You can't any longer define center, left 
and right. What is important is how soon 
you come to grips with a problem,” he said. 

If a liberal is one who simply wants to 
spend more and more money then he would 
like to pass up being labeled a liberal, he said. 
“I’m skeptical of just shoveling out money 
for new programs.” 

But he said that being in the center “some- 
times simply means you're sluggish.” 

McGovern scarcely disguises his criticism 
of Muskie’s cautious approach. As the cam- 
paign progresses, this criticism no doubt will 
get more open and sharper. 

“Muskie is less inclined to advocate new 
and far-reaching solutions. He is more in- 
clined to move on a cautious basis,” he said 
during an interview. 

“To just be competing with Ed for the cen- 
ter of the road doesn't make sense. To win, 
I’ve got to do a better job of defining the 
problems and offering solutions. To some my 
solutions may seem rather radical.” 

One of McGovern’s problems, according to 
many who are skeptical of his chances, is that 
he comes across more like a nice Sunday 
school teacher than a forceful politician. 
McGovern thinks he can change that image. 

SEEKS COMMUNICATION 

“I'm going to demonstrate that I do com- 
municate effectively. I do come across with 
people in an auditorium. I recognize I don't 
have flash .. . and one reason for announcing 
early and getting in the primaries is to dem- 
onstrate that tenacity, truthfulness and 
conviction are more important than char- 
isma. 

“I think the country is a little tired of 
hard-sell image-making.” 

Discussing Muskie’s image of coolness and 
calmness, McGovern said: “I can demonstrate 
those, plus I can show I have faced hard is- 
sues directly. I think a candidate has to be 
able to demonstrate that he stood on the 
issues.” 

McGovern'’s most prominent out-front 
stance has been on Vietnam. He was an 
early and consistent critic of policies of both 
the Johnson and Nixon administrations. 

As chairman of the Senate’s Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, he 
has been in the forefront of the fight against 
hunger. 

And he has been the most prominent leader 
since the 1968 convention of efforts to reform 
Democratic party procedures for selecting 
convention delegates. He resigned only a few 
weeks ago from the chairmanship of the 
Commission on Party Structure and Delegate 
Selection, popularly known as the McGovern 
Commission. 

EMPHASIS ON PRIMARIES 

McGovern said the new guidelines his com- 
mission has outlined for broader participa- 
tion by Democratic voters in the nominating 
process will place a new emphasis on the 
presidential primaries. 

But he thinks anyone who is interested in 
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the nomination can't just sit back and wait 
for the primaries. 

“Anyone who does that is not going to be 
in it. Things are moving too fast,” he said. 

That’s why he announced so early and in- 
tends to concentrate the next 12 months on 
building a political base for the primary 
fights. 

He hasn’t decided yet exactly what pri- 
maries to go into, but he says it will be a 
“sizable number.” 

His inclination now is to go into the first 
one in New Hampshire, although he thinks 
that is Muskie territory. 

“If I can get even 15 to 20 percent there, 
it will do two things: It will demonstrate 
that I have a hard core of followers and it 
will keep me in the national limelight.” 

He said he would expect to “do well” in 
such states as Wisconsin, Nebraska, Oregon 
and California. 

McGovern expects to be active in the Sen- 
ate, too. He plans to reintroduce the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield bill to end U.S. participation 
in the Vietnam war by the end of 1971. 

ECONOMIC CONVERSION 

He intends to push for “economic conver- 
sion” legislation which would require defense 
and space industries to set aside a percentage 
of income for conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

He will press for improvements in the food 
stamp program, which he considers the most 
effective method of combatting hunger. “I 
want to be able to say by the end of 1971 we 
have put an end to hunger in this country,” 
he said. 

He expects to play an active role in pro- 
moting legislation for national health insur- 
ance and for improving health facilities. 

He said he will give strong support to 
President Nixon’s welfare reform program 
and his legislation to share federal revenues 
with the states. 

If the nationwide polls are any indication, 
McGovern has a long way to go. He has been 
drawing only 2 to 3 percent in those periodic 
popularity contests. 

But he is inclined to discount the polls at 
this point. “All they do is give an indication 
of what your recognition factor is,” he said. 

He thinks support will begin firming up 
now that he has announced his candidacy. 
“What I’m told,” he said, “is that if I’m 
serious about running, they'll be serious 
about supporting me.” 

The soft-spoken son of a minister, a former 
teacher, and World War II bomber pilot, has 
never been more serious. 


CLEARLY AND UNCOMFORTABLY AHEAD 
(By Paul Hope) 

One of Sen. Edmund S. Muskie’s favorite 
expressions goes like this: “I’m not going to 
twist myself out of joint for anyone.” 

But that doesn’t mean that he won't do a 
powerful lot of stretching—on his own and 
under pressure—between now and Demo- 
cratic convention eve 1972. 

“Steady Ed” Muskie is the frontrunner for 
the presidential nomination by almost every- 
one’s definition. 

But there is an element that may be sig- 
nificant running through the comment about 
Muskie: Almost no one is willing to say with 
finality that he will be the nominee. 

One of the “darkhorse” candidates, of 
which there are many, was talking the other 
day about Muskie's problems. 

“Two things,” he said. “First, Ed is not as 
clear cut, as though as he might be on the 
issues. The other is more tactical; he seems 
to be too much tied to the (Lyndon) John- 
son people.” 

And on the other side of town, a Republi- 
can party official, perhaps with a strong ele- 
ment of wishful thinking, predicted that 
Muskie will not be the nominee. 

The thinking now among Republican strat- 
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egists seems to be that the 56-year-old 
Muskie would be the hardest for President 
Nixon to beat. They see him as the Demo- 
crat most attuned to the center—the place 
that Nixon tries to occupy—and they see him 
as the one who might bring the unity to the 
Democratic party that was lacking in 1968. 

A survey by polister Louis Harris in late 
November showed Muskie running ahead of 
Nixon 46 percent to 40. 

But the cautious Maine senator is skepti- 
cal. 

“It doesn’t mean a thing,’’ he says. "There 
are going to be ups and downs. I’ve been 
lucky. It hasn’t been the result of deliberate 
planning.” 

But one thing he does know is that while 
it’s nice to be out front, it’s not necessarily 
comfortable. 

As the front runner, he’s going to be shot 
at from a lot of directions. But he can’t af- 
ford to stay hunkered down from now until 
next year to escape the fire. 

One of the things that Muskie people 
believe he has to avoid is getting pressured to 
move too far out on the left flank. That's 
where most of the flak is coming from now. 

David Mixner, a young leader of the peace 
movement and a member of the Democratic 
party reform commission, expresses the 
opinion heard from many of the leftist, anti- 
war element. Says Mixner: 

“I don't have hostility toward Muskie. But 
I have grave doubts. 

“His position on the war has bothered me. 
He hasn’t taken a major role on the issues. 
He just hasn’t been out front. He's going to 
have to show a lot more before I would sup- 
port him.” 

In the December issue of “the New Demo- 
crat,” a new publication edited by a liberal 
group, an article by one of its Washington 
correspondents said that despite Muskie's 
front running position he “has hardly con- 
solidated his position in the party.” 

“He had the good fortune of being com- 
pared to Humphrey, Nixon, Agnew, Wallace 
and LeMay in 1968,” the article said. “Then 
there was Chappaquiddick .. . The final big 
boost .. . came (last) election eve when he 
was designated to speak for the Democrats 
(and) once again looked good in comparison 
to someone terrible.” 


ACKNOWLEDGES THE BREAKS 


Muskie is among the first to admit that 
a lot of breaks have helped put him where 
he is. 

“As I think back to the Ed Muskie of 
July 1968, would I have regarded him as a 
likely candidate for the presidency in 1972? 
Some lucky breaks... . You look back upon 
it and you wonder, ‘What does a man's reason 
and planning have to do with it?’” 

Hubert Humphrey selected him for his vice 
presidential running mate and thereby pro- 
vided the forum that brought Muskie to 
national prominence. In an election cam- 
paign that could hardly be considered the 
ultimate in shedding light and reasonable- 
ness, Muskie did, indeed, show up well by 
comparison. 


FAVORED BY COMMITTEE 


There is a strong feeling in the camp of 
Sen. George S. McGovern, the only an- 
nounced candidate, that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is playing favorites with 
Muskie. 

McGovern himself says that National 
Chairman Lawrence F. O’Brien has assured 
him he intends to maintain absolute neu- 
trality and McGovern says he has seen no 
evidence to indicate otherwise. 

But others in the McGovern entourage 
suspect there was collusion between the 
committee and some of the group that 
financed the election eve telecast to use it 
to promote Muskie. They also claim Muskie 
received favored treatment in a closed cir- 
cuit telecast arranged by party officials earli- 
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er in the campaign and seen in several cities 
across the country. 
PRIMARIES ARE THE TEST 

The primaries will be Muskie’s big test. 
One potential candidate observed that Mus- 
kie has never run in a primary. 

McGovern thinks that much of Muskie’s 
present support is soft, “I'm not sure all the 
people who appear to be committed now to 
Ed are committed for a year and a half,” he 
said. 

McGovern expects to cut Muskie down in 
the primaries. There are supporters of others 
who may not become active candidates work- 
ing behind the scenes toward the same goal. 

One anti-Muskie activist who said he is in 
frequent contact with the Kennedy camp 
said Kennedy’s “people” have been making 
contacts. He did not know whether this was 
with Kennedys consent or even with his 
knowledge. 

But he said the gist of the conversations 
has been to suggest that Kennedy might 
emerge as a candidate at the convention if 
the primaries produce a stalemate. 

A stalemate is something that Muskie can 
hardly afford. To be beaten or even closely 
challenged might erode his support seriously 
and send the political pros in search of 
someone else. 

RUNNING. HARD 

That’s why Muskie is running so hard 
now and has been for some time, even though 
he is not expected to announce his candidacy 
for several months. 

Muskie told an interviewer recently that 
so many people are anxious to get to work 
that “we risk alienating them if we tell them 
to sit tight.” 

Muskie himself hasn't been sitting tight by 
any means. The 1968 returns were hardly in 
before he was off on a formidable schedule 
of speeches to keep himself in the public eye. 

He was the first to open a political head- 
quarters separate from his Senate office. It 
started out last spring as a five-room suite 
in a downtown Washington office building at 
1660 L St. N.W., but now occupies 10 rooms 
on two fioors and is expected to be enlarged 
considerably in the coming weeks. 


PAID VOLUNTEER STAFF 


It has a staff of about 30 full-time pro- 
fessional and clerical workers and several 
paid part-time employes, plus volunteers. 

Under the direction of Muskie’s long- 
time administrative assistant, Don Nicoll, 
they are doing research on issues and state 
election laws, writing speeches, compiling 
lists of names for fund-raising purposes and 
political chores, and keeping in touch with 
politically influential people across the coun- 
try. 

Muskie has been advised by some sup- 
porters to hire a cadre of top-level people 
familiar with the intricate and sophisticated 
job of president making. Muskie is now seek- 
ing them out. 

There has been some talk that Muskie is 
trying to sign on Bill Moyers, former White 
House press secretary and former publisher 
of Newsday on Long Island, as top political 
operative. But both sides have denied it. 

“EDUCATION OF MUSKIE” 

In addition to staff building, Muskie has 
gathered a rather large group of prominent 
men to serve in what is referred to at the 
political headquarters as “the education of 
Ed Muskie.” 

Many of them served in top jobs under 
President Johnson and this has led to crit- 
icism that he is surrounding himself with 
“Johnson people.” 

One of them is W. Averell Harriman, for- 
mer ambassador to the Paris peace talks. Har- 
riman, a central figure in raising the money 
to pay for Muskie’s election eve telecast last 
November, joined Muskie in Moscow recently 
for his talks with Kremlin leaders. 

Among others are former Defense Depart- 
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ment officials Clark Clifford, Cyrus Vance 
and Paul Warnke, former White House eco- 
nomic advisers Walter Heller and Arthur 
Okun, former Johnson speechwriter Harry 
McPherson, former White House aide Jack 
Valenti, and former Civil Rights Commission 
director Berl Bernhard. 

Muskie is boning up on everything from 
race relations to foreign policy. And while 
he may not twist himself out of joint, he 
certainly will be plowing new ground. 

MORE FORCEFUL ON WAR 

Partly because of “education” and prob- 
ably partly because of pressure to get out 
front on the issues, Muskie has in the past 
several months spoken out much more force- 
fully against the war in Vietnam. 

Criticism that he has not been identified 
closely enough with the fight for civil rights 
undoubtedly played a part in his rather 
dramatic flight to Mississippi last year to 
meet with members of the black community 
after two Negroes were slain at Jackson State 
College during a confrontation with police. 

To improve his credentials on foreign 
affairs Muskie sought and won a seat on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. He has just 
returned from a quick trip to Europe, the 
Middle East and the Soviet Union. 

During the next year, he is considering 
trips to Africa, South America and Southeast 
Asia. 

He expects to be busy on the legislative 
front, too, particularly in his speciality—the 
environment. He plans to play a major role 
in developing legislation to expand and im- 
prove health care for all Americans. 


FUND-RAISING 


Meanwhile, the quest for money is pro- 
ceeding apace. While budget figures haven't 
been released, there is talk of spending $1.5 
million even before the primaries begin next 
year, a figure that is three times as much 
as the amount McGovern has said he expects 


to spend during the same period. 

Muskie’s chief fund-raiser is Arnold 
Picker, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of United Artists Corp. in New York City. 
He is associate of Arthur Krim who was 
Johnson's top money collector. 

So far, Picker’s operation is reported to 
have raised about $300,000 most of which was 
spent in 1970 on Muskie’s Maine reelection 
campaign and his operations on the presi- 
dential front. 

Muskie is well aware of the dangers of 
being the front runner and hopes to avoid 
the shoot-from-the-hip reactions that scut- 
tled George Romney early in the race for the 
1968 Republican nomination. 

He got a taste in the Middle East of the 
kind of trouble a candidate can get into with 
an off-hand comment. 

While visiting the Golan Heights area 
taken from Syria in the Six Day War of 
1967, an Israeli asked Muskie what he could 
do about holding the heights if he were they. 
“If I were in your shoes I'd hold onto them,” 
Muskie replied. 

The comment was front page news the 
next day in newspapers in Egypt, which is 
demanding that Israel return all the land 
it occupied. News dispatches said Muskie’s 
comment created a mild stir when he arrived 
in Cairo shortly thereafter for talks with 
Egyptian leaders. 

Muskie would prefer a slower campaign 
pace but he r that a front runner 
cannot let up when others are on his heels. 

“If the result is to get you faster 
than you want to be running, that’s the price 
you have to pay,” he says. 


HUMPHREY PLAYS THE WAITING GAME 


(By Paul Hope) 
Hubert H. Humphrey figures that waiting 
is a game anyone can play and that for him 
it may be the best game in town. 
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While candidates and dark horses already 
are crowding the Democratic presidential 
track, Humphrey is sitting back in Gene Mc- 
Carthy's old Senate office waiting to see how 
many are still around in the stretch. 

Humphrey, now the junior senator from 
Minnesota, told a newsman in October that 
he had a lot of dreams left to fulfill, but 
realized he would never get a chance to ful- 
fill them from the White House. Today he’s 
having second thoughts. 

His statements lately indicate a strong 
desire for another chance at the presidency. 
He says there's nothing like a few days in 
Washington to sharpen one’s political ap- 
petite. 

“When one gets back to Washington, he 
gets more sensitive to political developments. 
Politics here is in living color,” he told an 
interviewer the other day. 

He has no plans for now to actively seek 
the nomination; he doesn’t have a political 
war chest; his staff is oriented toward Sen- 
ate duties. 

But listen to this: “I do not write myself 
off. I have a national following, a substantial 
one. I am not worn out, I’m not tired: I’m 
not an elder statesman. I'm not projecting 
myself into the presidential nomination race, 
but I'm not setting aside the possibility of 
some reassessment at a later date.” 

Bill Connell, a top political operative for 
Humphrey for many years, who now is in 
private business, does not discount the pos- 
sibility that Humphrey could become an ac- 
tive candidate before the 1972 convention. 

“A lot of people want him to do something. 
He has a strong cadre of people around the 
country. I expect many of them will wait 
and see what he does,” he said. 

“Events will determine it. Politics is 90 
percent unpredictable,” he added. 

While Humphrey has no political staff, he 
acknowledges that many people associated 
with him in the past keep watch on things 
around the country and stay in touch. Hum- 
phrey supporters claim he could put together 
& strong organization in a short time if he 
decided to move. 

Humphrey has several handicaps: He will 
be 61 by the time of the 1972 convention. He 
has lost once. He is not acceptable to many 
on the Democratic left because of his past 
association with former President Johnson's 
Vietnam war policies. 

But he has some things going for him, too: 
He almost defeated Richard Nixon after his 
chances had been pretty well written off. He 
is liked personally by most Democrats. He has 
plenty of experience at political infighting. 

He has been in the forefront of Demo- 
cratic politics for more than 20 years. His re- 
election to the Senate has given him another 
national political forum. 

Many Democratic leaders think that two 
developments would give Humphrey a chance 
at the presidential nomination again: A 
stalemate in the primaries among the several 
candidates expected to enter, and an upturn 
in President Nixon’s fortunes that would 
make the Republican appear well nigh un- 
beatable in 1972. 


M’GOVERN COMMENT 


The feeling seems to be that the worse 
Nixon looks, the more likely the Democrats 
will want a fresh face to put up against him. 

Sen. George S. McGovern of South Dakota, 
the first to announce his candidacy, said last 
week that a candidate will have to offer him- 
self in the primaries if he expects to be nomi- 
nated. 

Another potential candidate said he doesn’t 
buy the idea that either Humphrey or Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts “will 
be able to sit around at the convention and 
pick up the pieces.” 

Humphrey does not completely disagree 
with that, but he does say that primaries 
“are inaccurate tests of public opinion or of 
the political process.” 
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BYPASS SUGGESTED 

A couple of months ago, Humphrey made 
the suggestion that the Democrats consider 
bypassing the primaries because they are di- 
visive and burn up tremendous amounts of 
money, energy and talent that might better 
be used to fight the Republicans. 

His thought was that if there seemed to be 
a clear frontrunner a year from now, party 
leaders should get behind him. 

Many party leaders, especially those who 
are leading the effort to broaden participa- 
tion in the nominating process, jumped on 
Humphrey. Some suggested that Humphrey's 
idea was a move toward his 1968 running 
mate, Sen, Edmund S. Muskie of Maine. 

Humphrey said during an interview that 
what he meant to suggest was the primaries 
should be put in their “proper perspective.” 
He said there is no way to stop them but he 
hopes that the candidates won’t spend mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in them. 

Denying that his suggestion was intended 
to help Muskie, Humphrey said: 

“I have a strict neutrality. I must preserve 
that.” 

Humphrey plans to focus his attention on 
the Senate rather than presidential maneu- 
vering. 

“I happen to think that is the best poli- 
ties,” he said. “People watch the Senate and 
what goes on here and who the participants 
are,” 

But he also plans to take an active role in 
party affairs. And he expects to do consider- 
able speaking around the country trying to 
draw the issues for the party as a whole. 

“I believe one of the weaknesses of the 
Democrats thus far is that we haven't care- 
fully and meticulously drawn the difference 
between the Nixon administration’s rhetoric 
and its performance,” he said. 


“PUBLIC PED UP” 


“I do not mean to say that I think the 
Democrats will occupy the White House in 
1972 simply by criticism. The public is really 
fed up with critics and bellyachers. We have 
to project alternatives. The people, particu- 
larly the new young voters, want to know 
what we have in mind.” 

One way Humphrey plans to push this Is 
through the Democratic Policy Council that 
he heads. The council, appointed by former 
national Democratic chairman Fred R. Har- 
ris, operates something like the now-defunct 
Republican Coordinating Committee set up 
by the GOP after its defeat in 1964. 

Humphrey expects to call a meeting of the 
council] in early March. He said it will set a 
group of task forces to work on the issues, 
draft a series of programs to meet national 
problems and begin drafting proposals for 
the 1972 party platform. 

In the Senate, he expects to concentrate 
on urban problems. 

“The main concern in the country during 
the next couple of years is not going to be 
on foreign affairs but domestic problems,” 
he said. 

“The politics of 1972 will be overwhelm- 
ingly domestic. In 1968, the Democratic 
ticket suffered because of Vietnam. In 1970, 
the Republicans suffered from the economy. 
In 1972, the big issue is going to be improv- 
ing the quality of life—the economy, the 
environment, health, the cities.” 

Humphrey said he expects to be very active 
in the area of health. He plans to joint with 
Sen. Kennedy and others to sponsor a na- 
tional health Insurance program, and he ex- 
pects to push other legislation in this field. 

FAVORS REVENUE SHARING 

He said he is strongly in favor of the idea 
behind President Nixon’s plan to share fed- 
eral revenues with the states and cities, but 
that there “must not be any cutback in ex- 
isting aid programs to do it.” 

He said any reshuffiing of funds without 
adding any new money would be a “deception 
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and a fraud” and would not help the hard- 
up states and localities. He and Rep. Henry 
S. Reuss, D-Wis., are drafting a bill that 
would provide $3 billion for revenue shar- 
ing the first year and rise to $10 billion in 
four year. He said all of this would be in ad- 
dition to present aid programs, 

Humphrey also supports the “general 
thrust” of Nixon’s welfare reform proposal, 
but he thinks it has “some weak points.” He 
thinks there may be some merit to sugges- 
tions to give it a trial rum by establishing 
pilot projects in several areas for a year. 

“TRIMMED MY OFFICE” 

“I’ve trimmed my office to become involved 
in urban affairs,” he said. 

His new administrative assistant is Ken 
Gray, who has had considerable experience in 
urban problems and worked for former Sen. 
Joseph D. Tydings of Maryland. He is hir- 
ing an urban specialist from John Gard- 
ner’s Common Cause, and his two legislative 
assistants are well versed in urban prob- 
lems, 

Humphrey said he does not intend to for- 
get foreign affairs, though. 

He is troubled by recent military activities 
in Cambodia and believes that Nixon may 
be listening too much to advice from the 


military. 
“TRIED TO BE HELPFUL” 


“I'ye tried to be helpful to the President on 
Vietnam and I’ve been criticized in my own 
party for it. I told him in October 1969 that 
@ decision to get out had to be made. I told 
him that some advisers would always find 
reasons for saying we have to stay there. 

“We have to have in mind a date, a time- 
table for withdrawal. We shouldn’t let the 
government of South Vietnam or sporadic 
actions of the North determine the timetable 
Nixon started well, I thought, but he seems 
to be getting into trouble again.” 

He picked up a clipping that quoted for- 
mer Ambassador W. Averell Harriman as say- 
ing that if Humphrey had been elected presi- 
dent, the U.S. would haye been well on the 
way out now. “We would have, too,” Hum- 
phrey said. 

HOPE LINGERS 

Although it may be a long shot, Hum- 
phrey obviously hasn’t put aside the thought 
that he could still get a chance to do some- 
thing about it from the vantage of the 
White House. 

But he said all the presidential talk and 
maneuvering is really pretty early. 

“The people right now are much more 
concerned about jobs than who is going to 
be the nominee. Things are moving maybe 
a little faster than they should. 

“I think we ought to wait and see what 
happens, see how people perform. There will 
be a lot of tests—in the Senate and else- 
where. At the end of the year I'll take a look 
at the situation.” 


HAROLD HUGHES: He Comes Across SINCERE 
(By James Doyle) 

Down a side street near the Capitol, there’s 
a gray townhouse that always seems to be 
filled with bell-bottomed young ladies and 
hirsute lads, rushing from room to room and 
playing presidential politics. 

There’s a little too much atmosphere of 
the cornfields for it to be a group of left-over 
kids from the McCarthy campaign. It isn’t 
sleek enough to belong to Teddy Kennedy. 
It seems to be a mixture. 

It belongs to Harold Hughes. 

Harold Hughes? He is the junior senator 
from Iowa, a state with eight electoral votes. 
He has been in the Senate two years. Some 
of his friends, he admits, still don’t get the 
name right. They call him “Howard Hughes.” 

So what is he doing running for presi- 
dent? Well, say his admirers, Harold Hughes 
is larger than life. He gives off vibrations of 
strength and wisdom, most of all, sincerity. 

He is cool on the tube and warm in person. 
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Men want to shake his hand and nod in ap- 
preciation of the speech he just gave. Women 
want to touch his arm, smile at him, have 
him speak to them. 

A reformed drinker who works with him in 
Alcoholics Anonymous says of Harold 
Hughes, “He comes across with all the mas- 
culinity and ali the sincerity in the world. 
He hits an audience like a fundamentalist 
preacher. Elmer Gantry comes to mind. Ex- 
cept Harold Hughes is sincere. 

A young Washington lawyer who is work- 
ing to make Hughes a candidate says of him, 
‘“He’s the liberals’ Billy Graham.” 

Hughes is not a candidate for president, 
although he is running hard and full time, 

He is traveling across the country speaking 
to ladies’ teas and hardhat conventions, 
college seminars and veterans’ conditions, 

During the last congressional race, he cam- 
paigned with Democratic candidates in 30 
states, getting his picture in the local papers 
and being interviewed on television. 

He also managed to collect the names of 
local politicians and potential convention 
Selogates for the “Hughes committee” card 

le. 

Hughes is one of a half dozen liberal 
Democratic senators who will spend most of 
1971 preparing for the primary campaign of 
1972. 

The committee operates out of that town- 
house at 41 Ivy St. SE and consists of a half 
dozen young men and women who are semi- 
attached to Hughes’ Senate office, and a 
larger group of part-time volunteers. These 
workers spend a day or more each week help- 
ing with the correspondence, publicity efforts 
and the collection of information on state 
primary laws and delegate selection proce- 
dures in the nonprimary states. 


EYE ON M’GOVERN 


At some point, Harold Hughes must decide 
whether to seek the nomination. According 
to one Hughes man, that time will come 
after he sees how well Sen. George McGovern 
of South Dakota, who announced his candi- 
dacy Jan. 18, is doing in the polls. 

Hughes and McGovern share the same 
views: The need to quickly end the U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam; a passionate com- 
mitment to expanding racial and social 
equality to all Americans; the need to re- 
order the priorities of the government and 
society from preparing and fighting wars to 
living in peace. 

If McGovern catches on, Hughes’ candi- 
dacy would seem futile. But some Hughes 
supporters are quick to say that, while they 
love George McGovern and would be happy 
to vote for him, he continually hovers in the 
one digit percentages in the popularity polls. 


CHARISMATIC QUALITIES 


Should MoGovern fare poorly in the early 
1972 Democratic primaries, Hughes will be 
ready to go. And, say his many ardent fans, 
it is at that point that the electricity of 
personal politics might take over, 

For in the parlance of the image makers, 
Harold Hughes has many of the charismatic 
qualities that the other possible candidates 
are supposed to lack. 

Charisma has been a political cliche since 
the campaigns of John F. Kennedy. It has 
become a catch word to explain how a can- 
didate can be attractive to both American 
Legionnaires and Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

A suburban Washington housewife, seeing 
Hughes on television for the first time, stated 
it in more understandable terms. 

“My, he’s a handsome hunk of manhood,” 
she said. “That deep voice and the sexy side- 
burns and all that strength that oozes out 
of him, the reformed alcoholic and all of 
that...” 

That indeed has been the key to Harold 
Hughes’ success in politics. He was brought 
up a strict Methodist in the hill country of 
Eastern Kentucky and the farmlands of Ida 
Grove, Iowa. 
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In college he discovered the uses of liquor 
and, he says quickly became an alcoholic. 
It was many years before he realized that, 
and he was 32 before he conquered it. But 
from the beginning, he says, he was a bona 
fide alcoholic. 

He quit college and slogged through the 
worst part of World War II as a front line 
infantryman in Italy, returning home to 
jobs as truck driver and steamfitter. For 
seven years he took his drinking very seri- 
ously, never quite failing to support his 
family and never quite disintegrating. But 
his life was a ruin before he stopped in 1953. 
He hasn't had a drink since. 

He changed his voter registration from 
Republican to Democrat, and was elected 
governor three times in a largely Republican 
state. Then he came to the Senate. 

Harold Hughes resembles actor Robert 
Preston, who played the part of Professor 
Harold Hill in “The Music Man.” And his 
salesmanship, at a political convention or 
an Alcoholics Anonymous meeting, might 
convince you to buy 76 trombones from the 
man, if that’s what he was selling. 

Says an AA associate, “He's anybody's vi- 
sion of a Methodist. To me, an Irishman, 
drinking was a silly spree that got the best 
of me and now I’ve gotten the best of it. 
But to him, it was a violation of his whole 
moral code; it was an assault on his vision 
of morality. 

“As a reformed drunk he’s a true believer. 
He’d go miles out of his way to rescue a 
boozer who asked for help. He’s got a few of 
us in his office up there. 

“I think of him as a throwback to a 
simpler day. He’s Oliver Cromwell. He will 
smite his enemies hip and thigh. If he were 
president, he would pay more attention to 
the Bible than anyone we've had recently. 

“He’s a frontier man who had a wild youth 
and then go religion.” 

Not everyone who has worked with Harold 
Hughes is as admiring. Some of his colleagues 
in the Senate look upon him with some dis- 
taste and much distruct. “He’s a fanatic,” 
says one brutally. “He can scheme and dis- 
semble, and convince himself it's a good thing 
for whatever might be his purpose.” 

But that is a minority view. The common 
statement is that Harold Hughes is a corn- 
field Bobby Kennedy who can unite the hard- 
hats and convince the kids; a giant figure 
who could pull together the disparate forces 
of the Democratic party and go on to bring 
together all the voters who didn't vote for 
Richard Nixon last time, all 57 percent of 
them, and some who did. 

His organization is fledgling. According to 
Eli Segal, a 28-year-old lawyer who joined 
the Hughes committee after working with 
the senator on reforming the process for se- 
lecting Democratic convention delegates, 
there are fewer Hughes operatives across the 
United States than there are for half a dozen 
other potential candidates. 

There is also a lack of funds. “At this 
stage two kinds of money are available, smart 
money and earnest money,” Segal says. “We 
aren't getting the smart money. 

“But Harold Hughes hasn't told anybody 
whether he’s running. I don’t believe he 
knows himself. If he gets into it, the money 
will come.” 

His chief fund raiser is Robert Pirle, a 
Boston lawyer who is heir to a Chicago de- 
partment store fortune (Carson, Pirie and 
Scott). He has said that the money coming 
in will be sufficient for the current small 
scale operation. 

Harold Hughes remains a dark, dark horse 
in the presidential sweepstakes, waiting to 
see of Edmund Muskie and George McGovern 
falter; if Teddy Kennedy is really out of it, 
and what moves are made by the Hubert 
Humphreys and the Birch Bayhs. 

He has no big names on his team and no 
big money to fund it, But it is amazing that 
he is mentioned at all. The fact that he is 
keeps all sides from discounting him. 
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And should he become no more than what 
he is at present, a vice presidential nomina- 
tion is entirely possible, especially if Muskie 
is the candidate. 

Harold Hughes has never said he would 
turn it down. 


KENNEDY: WILL THE Party Come TO Him? 
(By James Doyle) 

When Edward M. Kennedy was rejected as 
majority whip by his Democratic colleagues 
in the Senate, there was the immediate re- 
action that this might indeed be the end of 
his potential as a national political figure. 

It was another Chappaquiddick, said one 
writer. The derailment of the Camelot Ex- 
press, said another. 

That was last week, but the refrain was 
reminiscent of earlier days. 

In 1962, Kennedy admitted cheating on a 
college Spanish exam, and that was deemed 
a blow to his chances of being elected to the 
Senate. 

In 1964, he almost died in a plane crash 
and there were those who said he never would 
return to the Senate. 

In 1965, he lost a battle to make family 
friend Francis X. Morrissey a federal judge 
and supposedly wrecked his climb toward 
Senate leadership. 

By 1969, he ‘vas No, 2 in the Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership and a leading candidate for 
the Democratic presidential nomination for 
1972. The death of Mary Jo Kopechne on 
Chappaquiddick then was said to have ended 
his chances. 

But a year later, he again was high in the 
public opinion polls and his protestations 
that he would not seek the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1972 were ignored. 

Last week’s defeat was at heart an intra- 
mural Senate squabble. It took on greater 
importance because the man defeated was 
Ted Kennedy. But there seemed litle justi- 
fication to conclude that his situation was 
much different than it already had been as 
a result of Chappaquiddick and his own in- 
sistence that he was not a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

On the night before his colleagues ousted 
him, Kennedy talked at length about Demo- 
cratic presidential politics. 

He anaylzed the candidates, their strengths 
and weaknesses, their sources of money and 
their problems. He has some very definite 
ideas about how things are going for each 
of them—Muskie, McGovern, Hughes, Jack- 
son and all the others. 

And he seemed, sincerely, not to be in- 
cluding himself in the contest, although he 
is part of the equation. He has said many 
times that he expects to play a role in shap- 
ing the issues in the Senate and in his party. 

He will not sit by and do nothing if a 
Democrat not to his liking seems to be 
emerging as the candidate. 

He sees the ambiguity in his position. 

He is not preparing a candidacy and has 
no operations under way in either the pri- 
mary or the non-primary states. This can be 
taken as a sign that he truly is not a poten- 
tial candidate for the nomination in 1972. 


PAINSTAKING IN PAST 


The history of Kennedy politics has been 
to carefully prepare the field of battle, to 
spend and do what is necessary, to be ready 
for the day of contest. 

If Edward Kennedy is to be considered this 
time, it cannot be as an active candidate. 
He must let Edmund Muskie have his run at 
it. And as long as Muskie remains the clear 
front-runner, Kennedy must remove his own 
name from any primary ballot. 

The alternative is a party bloodletting 
that would revive the spectre of 1968, and 
almost certainly Edward Kennedy would be 
the loser, even if he won his party's nomi- 
nation. 

He can become a candidate in 1972 only 
if the party clearly comes to him because 
its other possible candidates have exhausted 
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themselves or events have somehow elimi- 
nated them. 

That is not very likely. Edward Kennedy 
says he does not expect it, that he foresees 
no circumstances in which he would be a 
candidate. 

WILL KEEP HAND IN 

But he will keep his hand in. He will be 
ready to shape policies or events, to do 
whatever he can and whatever is necessary 
when the times comes. 

So the question remains, Is Ted Kennedy 
a candidate? 

“I have heard him make irrevocable 
statements on many occasions that he is 
not,” says Kennedy’s closest aide, David 
Burke. “The presidency results out of work, 
not out of confusion. Either you campaign 
actively in the primaries or you work 
overtly in the non-primary states, or both. 

“A person doesn’t run for the presidency 
through this passive process of waiting for 
the pieces to fall together. It just doesn’t 
happen that way.” 

That is the voice of hard political reali- 
ties. The Kennedy men believe, along with 
almost everybody else in the party, that if 
Muskie wins the primaries, he will be the 
Democratic presidential nominee. 

HE WAS BRED TO RUN 

Says a perceptive Kennedy-watcher who 
served John and Robert: “Teddy is running 
in the sense that he is a Kennedy. He was 
bred to run and inside he has to be running. 
But that doesn’t mean anything. He can’t 
bring himself to go after it now, and I doubt 
very much that he will.” 

Richard Goodwin, the man who has writ- 
ten speeches for candidates from John Ken- 
nedy to Lyndon Johnson, Eugene McCarthy, 
Robert Kennedy and Edmund Muskie, says 
of Edward Kennedy: 

“Charles de Gaulle is supposed to have told 
Bobby once, ‘Don't get involved in Vietnam. 
When your country is ready, it will call you.’ 
That was right for De Gaulle and exactly 
wrong for Bobby because of who he was 
and the circumstances of his public life. But 
I'm not sure that something like that advice 
isn’t right for Teddy.” 

There were many signs that Edward Ken- 
nedy was not a candidate long before last 
week's defeat. One of his closest aides in 
Washington, former Illinois Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas’ son John, is a leading member of 
the McGovern campaign. 

“He very carefully and deliberately did 
not ask me what he should do, he told me 
what he was going to do,” Kennedy says, 

Perhaps the best signal is that David 
Burke, a 34-year-old economist who has been 
Kennedy’s alter ego for five years, is leaving 
him for private industry. 

Burke is not the normal version of a top 
political aide. His work for Kennedy has 
turned to the deepest of friendships. Last 
year, though, he decided he had to leave 
soon after Congress adjourned to make some 
money. 

But will Burke be active at the 1972 con- 
vention, or available to work in primaries? 

“I’m committed to Edward Kennedy. I'm 
not committed to any other man. In 1972, I 
will be nothing, not a convention delegate, 
not a speech writer, not an advance man.” 

But Burke will be at the other end of a 
phone line. Should the call come, he will 
return. 

HYMAN WITH MUSKIE 


Another person whose first loyalty has been 
to Edward Kennedy, always, is Lester Hyman, 
a Washington lawyer who once was Ken- 
nedy’s appointee as chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Democratic party. Hyman is now 
working for Muskie. 

Hyman says he recently sent Kennedy a 
memo that made three points: One, if you 
run, you might well be killed in the emo- 
tional climate of America today; two, if you 
run and win the nomination, Pm not sure 
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you can beat Nixon; three, beware of bad 
advice over the coming months. 

Kennedy has been getting the same opin- 
ion from others around him, Most of the 
people who love him most are afraid for 
his life if he runs for president. 

What keeps the Kennedy pot boiling is the 
reaction to the actions of the Douglases and 
Hymans. Their actions have been repeated 
by countless other political men, Kennedy 
supporters in the past who are now working 
actively with other candidates. 


SUSPICIONS RAISED 

The presence of Douglas in the McGovern 
campaign is one reason suspicious politicians 
accuse McGovern of being a stalking horse 
for the Kennedy candidacy. 

Hyman says that when he started working 
with Muskie, he told the Maine senator: 
“My first loyalty is to Ted Kennedy. I don’t 
think he'll be a candidate. But if he is, 
that’s where I'll be.” 

That was months ago. Hyman is now 
convinced that Kennedy is not a candidate. 
But this kind of loyalty strikes fear into the 
hearts of politicians who cannot command it. 

It is these politicians who fed the rumors 
of Kennedy preparations. Recently, a polit- 
ical column carried an item saying that James 
Flug of Kennedy's staff had been contacting 
labor leaders who are working for Muskie, 
telling them to stay loose and be prepared to 
jump ship if and when Kennedy makes his 
move. 

FREQUENT JOKES 

“That’s laughable,” Flug says. “The last 
time I talked to a labor leader was in the 
fall, on an equal employment opportunities 
bill. I fought with most of the ones I talked 
to.” 

Flug is a young lawyer who handles much 
of Kennedy’s substantive legislative pro- 
grams. In the Kennedy office, there are fre- 
quent jokes about his “radicalism,” his 
failure to gain rapport with the party reg- 
ulars who are the cement of politics. He 
seldom handles political chores in an office 
where others, especially Burke and Andrew 
Vitale, specialize. 

It is hard to conceive of Kennedy agents 
spelling out their plans or dreams to labor 
leaders or anybody else. But stories of Ken- 
nedy preparations, of calls to agents to 
position themselves, have taken on a life of 
their own. 

And that may be the real story of 
Kennedy’s future. The world seems to divide 
between the Kennedy haters and the torch 
carriers, the holders of the dream. Not many 
people fall in between. 


WHAT KEEPS IT GOING? 


“Why do people refuse to believe he’s not 
running?” a Kennedy man asks, then answers 
it himself. “Wish fulfillment in some cases. 
The deepest fear in others. 

“What keeps it going year after year? 
People have to look in their hearts and ask 
themselves why. But I'll tell you one thing. 
Ted Kennedy is not going to have a long, 
dull career. 

“The people who talk of stalking horses 
for a Kennedy believe it, either because the 
spectre of Kennedy fills them with fear or the 
vision of him thrills them. 

“Some day he’s going to be president, or 
get very hurt trying.” 


AND THEN THERE Is BAYH, JACKSUN, 
Er CETERA 
(By Paul Hope) 

Almost anyone can come up with at least 
15 potential candidates for the 1972 Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. 

There are an acknowledged frontrunner, 
one announced candidate, several active “ex- 
plorers,” a couple of “sit back and wait” 
types and beyond that a group of darkhorses 
as long as your arm. 

Previous articles have explored the activi- 
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ties of five possible nominees—Sens. Edmund 
S. Muskie of Maine, George S. McGovern of 
South Dakota, Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, Harold E. Hughes of Iowa and Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 

But there are many others who could be- 
come serious candidates. Some are exploring 
the possibility actively; some deny they 
have presidential ambitions. All, of course— 
including the top five—are also potential vice 
presidential nominees. 

Sen. Birch Bayh of Indiana is one of the 
most active explorers. 

He is the latest to open a Washington po- 
litical headquarters apart from his Senate 
office. But he says he has not made up his 
mind yet whether to run. 

To one degree or another, these men also 
have been involed in the speculation: Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson of Washington, Sen. Fred 
R. Harris of Oklahoma, former Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy, former Atty Gen. Ramsey Clark, 
Common Cause chairman John W. Gardner, 
Sen. William Proxmire of Wisconsin, former 
ambassador and poverty agency director 
R. Sargent Shriver, Sen. Walter Mondale of 
Minnesota and New York Mayor John V. 
Lindsay. 

Bayh, at 43, one of the youngest of the 
potential contenders, has been interested in 
seeking the presidency since he gained na- 
tional prominence through his leadership 
for electoral reform and the successful effort 
to reject President Nixon’s nominations of 
two southerners to the Supreme Court. 

Bayh declines to talk about finances, but 
he says he will have enough to pay for an 
exploration in depth during 1971. This prob- 
ably would mean several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The Indiana senator has close ties to 
organized labor, but he denies that the main 
push for his effort is coming from that direc- 
tion. 

He acknowledges that Muskie is the front- 


runner at this point, but he is not ready to 
accept the idea that Muskie is unbeatable. 

Bayh appears to be angling toward the 
position of being the second choice of sup- 


porters of several candidates. Under this 
strategy, if others fall by the wayside or if no 
candidate emerges as a clear front-runner by 
the time of the Democratic convention, he 
apparently thinks many Democrats would 
turn to him. 

Bayh is trying to maneuver away from the 
left and more toward the middle of the Dem- 
ocratic party spectrum. He believes that it 
might be helpful to the party if a man from 
the Midwest heads the ticket. 

LOSE IN THE CENTER 

“One thing we have to do as a party is to 
have a candidate and a ticket that can draw 
support from the basic bedrock of the party 
but not lose the intellectuals and the lib- 
erals,”’ he said. “We need policies and a plat- 
form and candidates to get them back on the 
reservation but if we appeal only to them, we 
lose too much in the center.” 

Bayh’s political office, located at 1225 19th 
St., NW, will be headed by James M. Nichol- 
son, 42-year-old lawyer from Indiana, who 
served as a Federal Trade Commission mem- 
ber under President Johnson. 

Four other top full-time staffers are Verlan 
Nelson, an advance man for Eugene J. McCar- 
thy’s 1968 campaign; Clarence Martin, a co- 
ordinator in Humphrey’s 1968 campaign; 
Jerry Udell, who has been running Bayh’'s 
Indiana office, and John Reuther, a nephew of 
the late United Auto Workers chief, Walter 
Reuther, and a former member of Edward 
Kennedy's Senate staff. 

SMASHING VICTORY 

His chief fund raiser is Milton Gilbert, 
chairman of the board of Gilbert Flexivan, 
Inc., a New York shipping container firm. 

Speculation about Sen. Jackson's future 
arose after his smashing re-election victory 
last year, in which he got 87 percent of the 
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vote against a former McCarthy supporter in 
the primary and 84 percent against the Re- 
publican candidate in the general election. 

Jackson acknowledged recently that he is 
doing nothing to discourage those who are 
“prodding and pushing” him to get into the 
race. But he has not set up an outside politi- 
cal office as have Muskie, McGovern, Hughes 
and Bayh. 

Neale Chaney, Democratic chairman in 
Washington, says that if Jackson is willing, 
a Jackson-for-President drive may begin in 
late spring through the state Democratic 
committee. 

Jackson, 58, has a liberal record on domes- 
tic issues, but he has been on the hawkish 
side of the Vietnam issue, a strong supporter 
of the supersonic transport plane, and a vig- 
orous proponent of maintaining strong U.S. 
defenses. 

ACQUIRES ENEMIES 


Vietnam, SST and support of the military 
have earned him many enemies among the 
anti-Vietnam segments in the Democratic 


party. 

Some of them claim that the probability 
of a new party being organized on the po- 
litical left would be much greater if Jackson 
becomes a serious possibility for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

Jackson has said he is not a candidate but 
he gives indications of being interested in 
becoming one, He expects to get around the 
country on a speaking tour in the next several 
months. 

Jackson, a former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, could expect sub- 
stantial support among southern Democrats 
because of his hard-line stand on national 
security and Vietnam, 

Sen. Harris is another former party chair- 
man who says he isn't a candidate but who 
seems to be pretty interested in the possi- 
bilities of becoming one. 

Harris, 40, meets regularly with young po- 
litical operatives with whom he has been 
associated in previous elections. He also keeps 
in touch with people who have been financial 
contributors to Democratic campaigns. 

Harris was co-chairman with Sen. Mondale 
of Humphrey’s pre-convention campaign in 
1968 but his relationship with Humphrey was 
hurt when he pressed Humphrey to take a 
strong stand against the war in Vietnam at 
the convention and during the campaign. 

The Oklahoma senator believes that voters 
want candidates to express a strong moral 
outrage against conditions of poverty, dis- 
crimination, bad housing, pollution and the 
war in Vietnam, and he believes that some 
candidates have not done that so far. 

Mondale, 43, is one of the least visible po- 
tential candidates. But some party leaders 
think he would be one of the more attractive 
and articulate candidates if he could be 
persuaded to run. 


NAMES KEY ISSUES 


He has said, however, that he does not ex- 
pect to become a candidate and that he 
plans to concentrate on Senate activities. He 
said recently that he believes that bringing 
the races together and correcting the failures 
of the school system are the key issues in 
the country. 

Ramsey Clark has been coy about how 
seriously he is interested, but close associates 
say he has been bitten by the presidential 
bug. 

One Democrat claimed that Clark has 
more than $1 million pledged or available for 
an “exploratory” operation. He said Clark 
may establish a political office in Washing- 
ton within a couple of months. 

Clark received extensive publicity recently 
when he got into a fight with FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

In a book published in November, Clark 
claimed that Hoover so dominated the FBI 
with a “self-centered concern for his repu- 
tation” that the agency sometimes sacri- 
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ficed effective crime control in a pursuit of 
personal glory. Hoover responded by calling 
Clark a “jellyfish” when it came to law 
enforcement, 

APPEAL TO LEFT 

The 43-year-old Clark probably would find 
a substantial base of support among the 
anti-war, leftist side of the party. 

Eugene McCarthy has given little indica- 
tion of what role he plans to play in 1972 
presidential politics, except to say that he 
expects to keep his hand in. 

Some think the 54-year-old Minnesotan, 
who led the anti-Johnson forces in 1968, 
might again get involved in the Democratic 
primaries. 

He gave some support to those who think 
he might head a new party when he said in a 
magazine article in June: “It is not unlikely 
or unreasonable to believe that there will be 
a liberal third-party movement by 1972.” 

But during a later interview he indicated 
he is not yet ready to give up on the Demo- 
cratic party and expected to watch with in- 
terest where it appears to be headed going 
into 1972. 

GARDNER MENTIONED 

John Gardner, former secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare in the Johnson ad- 
ministration and a nominal Republican, has 
been mentioned frequently as a possible 
Democratic candidate. 

The 58-year-old Gardner has said he has 
no presidential ambitions but as head of 
Common Cause he appears to be reaching for 
a large share of political clout. 

Common Cause grew out of Gardner’s as- 
sociation with the National Urban Coalition. 
He wanted to establish an organization that 
could function more freely as a lobbying unit 
on national issues and on reform of the po- 
litical processes, 

Sen. Proxmire has hinted that he might 
enter the Wisconsin primary. But party 
leaders are not sure whether he is interested 
in seeking the presidency or in trying to tie 
up the state delegation until he decides 
whom to support. 

SHRIVER MAKES NO MOVE 


Shriver, 55, one-time ambassador to France 
and former director of the Peace Corps and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, cam- 
paigned extensively last fall for Democratic 
congressional candidates. He is the husband 
of one of the Kennedy sisters. 

Shriver headed a group called Congres- 
sional Leadership for the Future which had 
an office separate from the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and the House Democratic 
Campaign Committee. That office closed after 
the campaign and Shriver has not made 
any public move toward the presidential 
nomination, but he continues to figure in 
the speculation. 

Mayor Lindsay is the object of a great deal 
of speculation. He remains a registered Re- 
publican and keeps insisting he will stay in 
the party, but many leaders of both parties 
believe he is finished in the GOP because of 
his strong opposition to President Nixon's 
policies and his support last fall to Demo- 
crat Arthur A. Goldberg in the New York 
gubernatorial race. 

Aides of the mayor reportedly are making 
a close study of the primary laws of all the 
states in preparation for a presidential drive. 

Many people active in politics believe it 
is only a matter of time before he switches to 
the Democratic party. Some think the 49- 
year-old mayor may be thinking of trying 
to unite anti-war, liberal elements of both 
parties into a new party. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
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imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on yester- 
day the Senate took historie action with 
respect to the effort to cut off debate on 
the matter of amending the Senate rules. 
The effort to apply cloture failed by a 
vote of 48 in favor and 37 against. The 
Vice President announced that, fewer 
than two-thirds of the Senators having 
voted in favor of the motion to apply clo- 
ture, the motion had not been agreed to. 

That was indeed a significant state- 
ment on the part of the Vice President, 
because 2 years ago the then Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the present 
junior Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HumPHREY), when fewer than two-thirds 
of the Senators but yet a majority of the 
Senators voted to apply cloture, ruled 
that cloture had been applied because it 
was at the start of a session and the Sen- 
ate at the start of a session, by majority 
vote, could amend the rules irrespective 
of the obstables that were in the way. 

Now we have gone beyond the begin- 
ning of the session, and it would seem to 
the junior Senator from Alabama that 
the contention cannot be made on sepa- 
rate votes on a cloture motion that a 
majority of the Senate can apply clo- 
ture. So it was a significant vote. It was 
important to every citizen of the United 
States. It was important to those who 
wished to protect the rights of a minority 
of the Senate and a minority of this 
country from the acts of a ruthless and 
tyrannical majority. 

It was encouraging to those who want 
to see the Senate remain and continue as 
a great deliberative body. It was en- 
couraging to those who want to see care- 
ful and studious attention given to legis- 
lation pending before the Senate. So 2 
years ago, Mr. President, the Senate it- 
self ruled that a majority of the Senate 
cannot apply cloture in the face of rule 
XX, requiring a two-thirds vote. 

I hope, Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho having filed 
another cloture motion today requiring 
a vote on that question on next Tuesday, 
that if that vote results in the applica- 
tion of cloture being defeated or being 
denied, the majority leader will then set 
the matter aside. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report for the 1970 crop year 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VIETNAMESE AND OTHER FREE WORLD FORCES 
IN VIETNAM AND SUPPORT FOR LOCAL Forces 
IN LAOS AND THAILAND 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a confidential 
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report relative to appropriations for Viet- 

namese and other free world forces in Viet- 

nam and support for local forces in Laos 

and Thailand (with accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN APPRO- 
PRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the appropriation to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for “Food stamp program,” Food 
and Nutrition Service for the fiscal year 1971, 
has been apportioned on a basis which indi- 
cates the necessity for a supplemental es- 
timate of appropriation; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND PUBLIC Law 
91-514 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend Public Law 91-514, section 2, by strik- 
ing the words “of the Interior” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “of Commerce” 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting pursuant to 
law, & report on applying a uniform policy 
with respect to rental charges for Credit Un- 
ions (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need to reevaluate pack- 
ing specifications for cabinets, lockers, and 
wardrobes, General Services Administration, 
dated February 19, 1971 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

JUDGMENT IN Favor OF THE PEMBINA BAND OF 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Pembina Band of Chippewa In- 
dians in Indian Claims Commission dockets 
Nos. 18-A, 113, and 191, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 

SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
with respect to certain civilian positions 
established pursuant to section 3104(a) (8), 
United States Code, during calendar year 
1970; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following resolutions 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To AMEND THE FED- 
ERAL CONSTITUTION To PERMIT BIBLE VERSES 
AND PRAYER IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Whereas, Our Forefathers came to this 

great land with a deep trust in God, with 

Bibles in their hands, and a prayer in their 

hearts, a pattern was set for our way of life; 

and 
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“Whereas, Forefathers monument in Plym- 
outh has Faith in God as its main symbol, 
Faith stands with one foot on Forefathers 
rock, in her left hand a Bible, her right hand 
pointed toward Heaven. On a pedestal at the 
base of the monument, surrounding Faith, 
are the symbolic figures of Morality, Law, 
Education and Freedom. The story of Plym- 
outh is that of America, showing the true 
inner strength of our great country; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
an.end the Federal Constitution so that pu- 
pils whose parents do not object may listen 
to Bible verses and recite a prayer, while in 
our public schools; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to each member 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. Res. 35. Resolution to provide additional 
funds for the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare; referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 11, Resolution to provide additional 
funds for the Committee on Appropriations; 

8. Res. 19. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Select Committee 
on Small Business (Rept. No. 92-16); 

8. Res. 21. Resolution to provide additional 
funds for the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service (Rept. No. 92-13); 

S. Res, 22, Resolution authorizing addition- 
al expenditures by the Committee on Public 
Works for inquiries and investigations (Rept. 
No, 92-14); 

S. Res. 23. Resolution continuing, and au- 
thorizing additional expenditures by, the Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs (Rept. No. 92~18); 

S. Res. 24, Resolution authorizing addition- 
al expenditures by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for inquiries and investiga- 
tions (Rept. No. 92-7); 

S. Res. 26. Resolution to provide for a study 
of matters pertaining to foreign policy of 
the United States by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations (Rept. No. 92-8); 

S. Res. 27. Resolution continuing, and su- 
thorizing additional expenditure by, the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging (Rept. No. 92-19); 

S. Res. 28. Resolution authorizing addition- 
al expenditures by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for a study of matters 
relating to privileges and election (Rept. No. 
92-15); 

5. Res. 29. Resolution authorizing addition- 
al expenditures by the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs for inquiries 
and investigations (Rept. No. 92-5); 

S. Res. 30. Resolution authorizing addition- 
al expenditures by the Committee on Armed 
Services for inquiries and investigations 
(Rept. No, 92-4); and 

S. Res. 34. Resolution authorizing addition- 
al expenditures by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for inquiries and investi- 
gations (Rept. No. 92-10). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an addi- 
tional amendment: 

S. Res. 25. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Commerce for inquiries and investigations 
(Rept. No. 92-6). 

By Mr. Cannon, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without addi- 
tional amendment: 

S. Res. 31. Resolution authorizing addi- 
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tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Government Operations for inquiries and in- 
vestigations (Rept. No. 92-9); and 

S. Res. 35, Resolution to provide additional 
funds for the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare (Rept. No. 92-12). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 49. Resolution authorizing expendi- 
tures by the Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportuniż_ (Rept. No. 92-17). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amendments: 

S. Res. 32. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on the 
Judiciary for inquiries and investigations 
(Rept. No. 92-11). 


SENATE RESOLUTION 52—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED PROVID- 
ING FOR MEMBERS ON THE PART 
OF THE SENATE OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF CON- 
GRESS ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
52); which was placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 52 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following joint committees of 
Congress: 

Joint Committee on Printing: Mr. JORDAN 
of North Carolina, Mr. ALLEN of Alabama, 
and Mr, GRIFFIN of Michigan. 

Joint Committee of Congress on the Li- 
brary: Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. 
PELL of Rhode Island, Mr. Cannon of Nevada, 
Mr. Cooper of Kentucky, and Mr. Scorr of 
Pennsylvania. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 53—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED TO PAY 
A GRATUITY TO FRANCES T. HOL- 
LOMON 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
53); which was placed on the calendar: 

8. Res. 53 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Frances T. Hollomon, sister of W. Lucille 
Thomas, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of her death, a sum equal to one year’s 
compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 54—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION TO PAY A GRATUITY 
TO JOHN H. ARTHUR 


Mr. CANNON from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported the 
following original resolution (S: Res. 
54); which was placed on the calendar: 


S. Res. 54 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
John H. Arthur, widower of W. Bertrue Ar- 
thur, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of her death, a sum equal to five months’ 
compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
RANDOLPH), from the Committee on Public 
Works: 

Thomas F. Schweigert, of Michigan, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 876. A bill for the relief of Adrian 
Sofjan; and 

S. 877. A bill for the relief of Jocelyn 
Allison Abraham. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Percy and Mr, RIBICOFF) : 

S. 878. A bill to extend the period with- 
in which the President may transmit to 
the Congress plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government. Referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators Risicorr, Percy, and myself, 
I introduce, at the request of the admin- 
istration, a bill which would extend the 
period in which the President may trans- 
mit to the Congress plans for reorgani- 
zation of agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I introduce this bill as the ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on Exec- 
utive Reorganization of the Committee 
on Government Operations. Senator 
Ruisrcorr and Senator Percy, who join 
with me, are the chairman of that sub- 
committee, and the acting ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Operations, respectively. 

Under present law the President’s au- 
thority to submit such reorganization 
plans expires April 1, 1971. This bill will 
extend his authority to April 1, 1973. 

The Reorganization Act, now sections 
901-913 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, has proved to be a most useful tool 
for allowing the President the oppor- 
tunity to improve the effectiveness and 
efficiency of Government machinery. Yet, 
by offering Congress the opportunity to 
disapprove of any proposal submitted by 
the President, within 60 days of its 
transmittal to Congress, this law still 
gives Congress a handle on executive 
branch reorganization. 

Last year the President submitted, 
among others, proposals to create the 
Domestic Council and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, to set up the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, and to 
establish the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Only after careful 
examination and consideration did Con- 
gress agree to them. 

Although important, plans such as 
those submitted last year are relatively 
minor when compared to the reorganiza- 
tion proposals the President announced 
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in his state of the Union address in Jan- 
uary. These proposals, I understand, will 
be submitted shortly in legislative form 
requiring the positive action of Congress 
for them to become operative. The Re- 
organization Act is not intended to be 
used as the vehicle to effectuate those 
proposals. Congress will not be asked 
merely to agree or disagree with what- 
ever the President submits, but will have 
the opportunity, indeed will insist on the 
opportunity, to scrutinize them carefully. 

While this law has proved to be useful 
and indeed needed, at times it must be 
reviewed to insure that it still meets the 
best interests of both the legislative and 
executive branches. Since this bill has 
not been reviewed in more than 10 years, 
the Government Operations Committee, 
to which this bill will be referred, likely 
will be conducting such a review. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the Reorganization 
Act, that is, sections 901-913 of title 5 
of the United States Code, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, with a letter 
from the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, George P. Shultz, 
to the President of the Senate, Mr. 
AGNEW, urging that the reorganization 
authority be extended for 2 years. I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill I 
have introduced be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
other material were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

5. 878 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 905 (b) of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out “April 1, 1971” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “April 1, 1973”. 

The material presented by Mr. Javrrs, 
is as follows: 

TITLE 5 UNITED STATES CODE 

CHAPTER 9— EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 


Purpose. 

Definitions. 

Reorganization plans. 

Additional contents of reorganization 
plans. 

Limitations on powers. 

Effective date and publication of re- 
organization plans. 

Effect on other laws, pending legal 
proceedings, and unexpended appro- 
priations, 

Rules of Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on reorganization plans. 

Terms of resolution. 

Reference of resolution to committee. 

e of committee considering 
resolution. 

Procedure after report or discharge of 
committee; debate. 

Decisions without debate on motion to 
postpone or proceed. 


§ 901. Purpose 

(a) The President shall from time to time 
examine the organization of al] agencies and 
shall determine what changes therein are 
necessary to accomplish the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) to promote the better execution of the 
laws, the more effective management of the 
executive branch and of its agencies and 
functions, and the expeditious administra- 
tion of the public business; 

(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy to the fullest extent consistent with 
the efficient operation of the Government; 
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(3) to increase the efficiency of the oper- 
ations of the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable; 

(4) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes; 

(5) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar func- 
tions under a single head, and to abolish 
such agencies or functions thereof as may 
not be necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the Government; and 

(6) to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 

(b) Congress declares that the public in- 
terest demands the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of subsection (a) of this section and 
that the purposes may be accomplished in 
great measure by proceeding under this chap- 
ter, and can be accomplished more speedily 
thereby than by the enactment of specific 
legislation. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 
Stat. 394.) 

§ 902. Definitions 

For the purpose of this chapter— 

(1) “agency” means— 

(A) an Executive agency or part thereof; 

(B) an office or officer in the executive 
branch; and 

(C) any and all parts of the government 
of the District of Columbia other than the 
courts thereof; 
but does not include the General Accounting 
Office or the Comptroller General of the 
United States; 

(2) “reorganization” means a transfer, 
consolidation, coordination, authorization, 
or abolition, referred to in section 903 of 
this title; and 

(3) “officer” is not limited by section 2104 
of this title. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 
Stat. 394, amended Pub. L. 90-83, §1(98), 
Sept. 11, 1967, 81 Stat. 220.) 

§ 903. Reorganization plans 

(a) When the President, after investiga- 
tion, finds that— 

(1) the transfer of the whole or a part of 
am agency, or of the whole or a part of the 
functions thereof, to the jurisdiction and 
control of another agency; 

(2) the abolition of all or a part of the 
functions of an agency; 

(3) the consolidation or coordination of 
the whole or a part of an agency, or of the 
whole or a part of the functions thereof, with 
the whole or a part of another agency or the 
functions thereof; 

(4) the consolidation or coordination of a 
part of an agency or the functions thereof 
with another part of the same agency or 
the functions thereof; 

(5) the authorization of an officer to dele- 
gate any of his functions; or 

(6) the abolition of the whole or a part 
of an agency which agency or part does not 
haye, Or on the taking effect of the reor- 
ganization plan will not have, any functions; 
is necessary to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes of section 901(a) of this title, he 
Shall prepare a reorganization plan for the 
making of the reorganizations as to which 
he has made findings and which he includes 
in the plan, and transmit the plan (bearing 
an identification number) to Congress, to- 
gether with a declaration that, with respect 
to each reorganization included in the plan, 
he has found that the reorganization is nec- 
essary to accomplish one or more of the pur- 
poses of section 901(a) of this title. 

(b) The President shall have a reorgani- 
zation plan delivered to both Houses on the 
same day and to each House while it is in 
session. In his message transmitting a re- 
organization plan, the President shall specify 
with respect to each abolition of a function 
included in the plan the statutory authority 
for the exercise of the function and the re- 
duction of expenditures (itemized so far as 
practicable) that it is is probably will be 
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brought about by the taking effect of the 

reorganizations included in the plan, (Pub 

L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 394, amended 

Pub. L. 90-83, §1(99), Sept. 11, 1967, 81 

Stat. 220.) 

§ 904. Additional contents of reorganization 
plans 

A reorganization plan transmitted by the 
President under section 903 of this title— 

(1) may change, in such cases as the Presi- 
dent considers necessary, the name of an 
agency affected by a reorganization and the 
title of its head; and shall designate the 
name of an agency resulting from a re- 
organization and the title of its head; 

(2) may provide for the appointment and 
pay of the head and one or more officers of 
an agency (including an agency resulting 
from a consolidation or other type of reor- 
ganization) if the President finds, and in his 
message transmitting the plan declares, that 
by reason of a reorganization made by the 
plan the provisions are necessary. The head 
so provided may be an individual or may be 
a commission or board with more than one 
member. In case of such an appointment, the 
term of office may not be fixed at more than 
4 years, the pay may not be at a rate in ex- 
cess of that found by the President to be 
applicable to comparable officers in the ex- 
ecutive branch, and if the appointment is not 
to a position in the competitive service, it 
shall be by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, except that, 
in the case of an officer of the government 
of the District of Columbia, it may be by the 
Board of Commissioners or other body or 
officer of that government designated in the 
plan; 

(3) shall provide for the transfer or other 
disposition of the records, property, and 
personnel affected by a reorganization; 

(4) shall provide for the transfer of such 
unexpended balances of appropriations, and 
of other funds, available for use in connec- 
tion with a function or agency affected by a 
reorganization, as the President considers 
necessary by reason of the reorganization for 
use in connection with the functions affected 
by the reorganization, or for the use of the 
agency which shall have the functions after 
the reorganization plan is effective. However, 
the unexpended balances so transferred may 
be used only for the purposes for which the 
appropriation was originally made; and 

(5) shall provide for terminating the af- 
fairs of an agency abolished. 

(Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 395.) 
§ 905. Limitations on powers 

(a) A reorganization plan may not provide 
for, and a reorganization under this chapter 
may not have the effect of— 

(1) creating a new Executive department, 
abolishing or transferring an Executive de- 
partment or all the functions thereof, or con- 
solidating two or more Executive depart- 
ments or all the functions thereof; 

(2) continuing an agency beyond the pe- 
riod authorized by law for its existence or 
beyond the time when it would have termi- 
nated if the reorganization had not been 
made; 

(3) continuing a function beyond the pe- 
riod authorized by law for its exercise or 
beyond the time when it would have termi- 
nated if the reorganization had not been 
made; 

(4) authorizing an agency to exercise a 
function which is not expressly authorized 
by law at the time the plan is transmitted to 
Congress; 

(5) increasing the term of an office be- 
yond that provided by law for the office; or 

(6) transferring to or consolidating with 
another agency the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or all the functions there- 
of which are subject to this chapter, or 
abolishing that government or all those func- 
tions. 


(b) A provision contained in a reorganiza- 
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tion plan may take effect only if the plan is 

transmitted to Congress before April 1, 1971. 

(Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 396, 

amended Pub. L. 91-5, Mar. 27, 1969, 83 Stat. 

6.) 

§ 906. Effective date and publication of re- 
organization plans 

(a) Except as otherwise provided under 
subsection (c) of this section, a reorganiza- 
tion plan is effective at the end of the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the date on which the 
plan is transmitted to it unless, between the 
date of transmittal and the end of the 60- 
day period, either House passes a resolution 
stating in substance that that House does 
not favor the reorganization plan. 

(b) For the purpose of subsection (a) of 
this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain are excluded in 
the computation of the 60-day period. 

(c) Under provisions contained in a re- 
organization plan, a provision of the plan 
may be effective at a time later than the date 
on which the plan otherwise is effective, 

(d) A reorganization plan which is effec- 
tive shall be printed (1) in the Statutes at 
Large in the same volume as the public laws 
and (2) in the Federal Register. (Pub. L. 89- 
554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 396.) 


§ 907. Effect on other laws, pending legal 
proceedings, and unexpended ap- 
propriations 

(a) A statute enacted, and a regulation or 
other action made, prescribed, issued, 
granted, or performed in respect of or by 
an agency or function affected by a reorga- 
nization under this chapter, before the effec- 
tive date of the reorganization, has, except 
to the extent rescinded, modified, super- 
seded, or made inapplicable by or under au- 
thority of law or by the abolition of a func- 
tion, the same effect as if the reorganization 
had not been made. However, if the statute, 
regulation, or other action has vested the 
functions in the agency from which it is 
removed under the reorganization plan, the 
function, insofar as it is to be exercised after 
the plan becomes effective, shall be deemed 
as vested in the agency under which the 
function is placed by the plan. 

(b) For the purpose of subsection (a) of 
this section, “regulation or other action” 
means a regulation, rule, order, policy, de- 
termination, directive, authorization, permit, 
privilege, requirement, designation, or other 
action. 

(c) A suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
of an agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, does 
not abate by reason of the taking effect of a 
reorganization plan under this chapter. On 
motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after the reorganiza- 
tion plan takes effect, showing a necessity 
for a survival of the suit, action, or other 
proceeding to obtain a settlement of the 
questions involved, the court may allow the 
suit, action, or other proceeding to be main- 
tained by or against the successor of the 
head or officer under the reorganization ef- 
fected by the plan or, if there is no successor, 
against such agency or officer as the Presi- 
dent designates. 

(d) The appropriations or portions of ap- 
propriations unexpended by reason of the 
operation of this chapter may not be used 
for any purpose, but shall revert to the Treas- 
ury. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 
396.) 

§ 908. Rules of Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on reorganization plans 

Sections 909-913 of this title are enacted 
by Congress— 
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(1) as an exercise of the rule-making power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rule of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of resolutions described by sec- 
tion 909 of this title; and they supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of that House. (Pub. L. 89-554, 
Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 397.) 
$909. Terms of resolution 

For the purpose of sections 908-913 of this 
title, “resolution” means only a resolution of 
either House of Congress, the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is as follows: 
“That the does not favor the re- 
organization plan numbered trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on 

, 19—.”, the first blank space therein 
being filled with the name of the resolving 
House and the other blank spaces therein 
being appropriately filled; but does not in- 
clude a resolution which specifies more than 
one reorganization plan. (Pub. L. 89-554, 
Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 397.) 

§ 910. Reference of resolution to committee 

A resolution with respect to a reorganiza- 
tion plan shall be referred to a committee 
(and all resolutions with respect to the same 
plan shall be referred to the same commit- 
tee) by the President of the Senate or the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 
1968, 80 Stat. 397.) 


§911. Discharge of committee considering 
resolution 

(a) If the committee to which a resolution 
with respect to a reorganization plan has 
been referred has not reported it at the end 
of 10 calendar days after its introduction, it 
is in order to move either to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the 
resolution or to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of any other res- 
olution with respect to the reorganization 
plan which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

(b) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
ported a resolution with respect to the same 
reorganization plan), and debate thereon 
shall be limited to not more than 1 hour, to 
be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to 
or disagreed to. 

(c) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
Same reorganization plan. (Pub. L. 89-554, 
Sept. 6, 1966, 80 Stat. 397.) 

§ 912. Procedure after report or discharge of 
committee; debate 

(a) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution with respect to a re- 
organization plan, it is at any time thereafter 
in order (even though a previous motion to 
the same effect has been disagreed to) to 
move to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution, The motion is highly privileged 
and is not debatable. An amendment to the 
motion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 
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(b) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not more than 10 hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those fa- 
voring and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate is not debat- 
able. An amendment to, or motion to recom- 
mit, the resolution is not in order, and it is 
not in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 6, 1966, 80 
Stat. 398.) 


§ 913. Decisions without debate on motion to 
postpone or proceed 

(a) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of a resolution with respect 
to a reorganization plan, and motions to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business, 
shall be decided without debate. 

(b) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the case may be, to the 
procedure relating to a resolution with re- 
spect to a reorganization plan shall be de- 
cided without debate. (Pub. L. 89-554, Sept. 
6, 1966, 80 Stat. 398.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1971. 
Hon, Spiro T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On January 30, 1969, 
the President sent a special message to the 
Congress requesting an extension of his re- 
organization authority. At that time he said: 

“New times call for new ideas and fresh 
approaches. To meet the needs of today and 
tomorrow, and to achieve a new level of effi- 
ciency, the Executive Branch requires flexi- 
bility in its organization. Government orga- 
nization is created to serve, not to exist; as 
functions change, the organization must be 
ready to adapt itself to those changes.” 

That need continues today. 

In one of its first actions, the 91st Con- 
gress did extend the President’s authority 
until April 1, 1971. The President has made 
significant use of the power granted: 

In 1969, he proposed a reorganization plan 
to strengthen the executive powers of the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, thus improving the day-to-day op- 
erations of that important agency. 

In 1970, he proposed the creation of a 
new Office of Telecommunications Policy in 
the Executive Office of the President through 
the transfer of certain functions from the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, thus en- 
hancing our ability to deal with problems in 
this vital area. 

To further strengthen the Executive Office, 
he moved to create the Domestic Council to 
deal with the overall question of what we do, 
and the Office of Management and Budget to 
better deal with the question of how we do it. 

He also used his authority to create the 
new separate Environmental Protection 
Agency bringing together key programs for 
setting environmental standards and abating 
pollution. 

Finally, the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration was established in the 
Department of Commerce assembling major 
programs for measuring and dealing with 
important aspects of our environment. 

The Congress allowed all of hese meas- 
ures to become effective. 

This cooperative and time-tested execu- 
tive-legislative approach to reorganization 
has shown itself to be sensible and effective, 
regardless of party alignments, It works to 
curtain ineffective organizational arrange- 
ments and to enable good managers to man- 
age well. 

The reorganization authority expires on 
April 1, 1971. We urge that it be extended 
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for two years to help the President continue 
with a neverending task of providing sound 
machinery to administer our laws. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Director. 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Javits, the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
and Government Research, in introduc- 
ing a bill to extend the authority of the 
President to submit reorganization plans 
to the Congress for 2 years, to April 1, 
1973. 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 has 
been used by succeeding Presidents to 
modernize and improve the structure of 
the executive branch. In most cases the 
Congress, which exercises a veto power, 
has agreed to the proposals. It tradition- 
ally grants the President broad discre- 
tion in reorganizing the departments and 
agencies. 

President Nixon submitted four re- 
organization plans during 1970—all went 
into effect. These plans established the 
Office of Telecommunications, plan 1; the 
Domestic Council and the Office of 
Management and Budget, plan 2; the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, plan 3; 
and the National Oceanographic and 
Atmospheric Administration, plan 4. 

I have been advised that the President 
is considering transmitting additional 
reorganization plans to the Congress in 
1971. Since the Reorganization Act ex- 
pires on April 1, it is necessary that the 
Congress act soon to continue this im- 
portant authority. 

In view of the fact that there has not 
been a major examination of this act in 
more than a decade. I believe Congress 
should undertake a review of the law in 
order to determine if amendments are 
necessary to serve the interests of the 
Congress and the Executive in the 1970’s. 

I anticipate that the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization and Govern- 
ment Research and the full Committee on 
Government Operations will give early 
attention to this legislation. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 879. A bill to amend chapter 7 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide 
hospital and domiciliary care to peace- 
time veterans who are unable to defray 
the expenses thereof. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
confident that all of us would agree that 
our Nation owes a continuing debt of 
gratitude to our citizens who have served 
with honor in the various branches of our 
Armed Forces. Obviously, this honor is 
no less in peactime than it would be in 
a time of armed conflict. Unfortunately. 
there is an anomaly in our law whereby 
certain benefits to the veterans of this 
Nation are extended to those who have 
served in time of armed conflict but are 
denied those who sérved in the Armed 
Forces in times of peace. Under the law 
any veteran who served in the Armed 
Forces between World War I and World 
War II or between World War II and the 
Korean conflict and is under the age of 
65 is denied hospital and domiciliary care 
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by the Veterans’ Administration even 
though they are unable to defray the ex- 
penses of such private care. The only ex- 
ception to this is, of course, the case 
where the need for such care is directly 
attributable to a service-connected in- 
jury. All other veterans are entitled to 
such care. 

There are presently 275,000 veterans 
now living who served in the Armed 
Forces between World War I and World 
War II. There are 245,000 veterans still 
living who were in the service between 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Obviously, some of these veterans have 
reached the age of 65 and many may 
have served in World War II or the 
Korean conflict but the fact remains, 
that there are many thousands who fall 
in the “peacetime” category who are 
under the age of 65. Unfortunately, 
many do not have the financial resources 
to seek proper medical and domiciliary 
care. This fact is underscored when we 
see that the high unemployment has put 
many of these citizens out of work, in- 
flation has wiped out or prohibited sub- 
stantial savings and age has placed them 
out of the job market. 

Consequently, I am introducing a bill 
to amend chapter 17 of title 38, United 
States Code, which would authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to provide hos- 
pital and domiciliary care to peacetime 
veterans if they are unable to defray the 
expenses of such needed care. 

Recently, a particular case was brought 
to my attention of a constituent of mine 
who was 62 years old, totally disabled, 
and whose total income was $68.90 
monthly from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Although he does have one- 
half acre of land which is devoted to to- 
bacco, it is so heavily mortgaged that it 
does not produce any income. He pres- 
ently has in excess of $2,300 in hospital 
bills and, although he requires further 
medical treatment, he is unable to finance 
such care. He served honorably with the 
U.S. Army in the 1920’s but is told by the 
Veterans' Administration that if he will 
just wait 3 more years, they will be able 
to assist him. I believe that the arbitrary 
condition illustrated by this case and 
supported by our law ought to be 
changed. If the need is there and the cir- 
cumstances warrant it, such care ought 
to be provided to all veterans regardless 
of age and regardless of the time they 
served. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself 
and Mr. BENTSEN) : 

S. 880. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965 and title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to per- 
mit individuals who are age 65 or over 
and who are not otherwise covered by 
the hospital insurance program estab- 
lished by part A of such title to enroll 
and become covered under such program 
upon payment of a monthly premium. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
am introducing today a bill permitting 
voluntary enrollment in the medicare 
hospital insurance program of people 
reaching the age of 65 who are not under 
the social security system. 

Similar legislation, which I introduced, 
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passed both Houses in the last session 
of the 91st Congress. Unfortunately, time 
ran out before a conference agreement 
could be reached. I hope that this leg- 
islation can be enacted into law as soon 
as possible to allow all of our elderly cit- 
izens to take part in the medicare pro- 
gram. 

In 1965, Congress enacted a medicare 
program for its elderly citizens to pro- 
vide for them a sense of security when 
the fear of illness is greatest, incomes are 
the lowest, and savings are threatened 
by the very real possibility of prolonged 
and expensive illness. 

Unfortunately, the hospital insurance 
program devised in 1965 was not perfect. 
To simplify its administration, medicare 
eligibility was predicated on eligibility 
for social security benefits; and while 
Medicare benefits have now been ex- 
tended to over 20 million Americans, 
there are still hundreds of thousands of 
elderly citizens who are unable to take 
advantage of this vital hospital program 
because they are not under social se- 
curity. 

Ironically, the persons most severely 
affected by exclusion from medicare are 
thousands of public servants who have 
worked over the years for the public. 
Medicare benefits are denied to State and 
local public servants in over a dozen 
States across the Nation, including Con- 
necticut. Excluded from nationwide 
coverage are three-quarters of a million 
teachers, as well as policemen and fire- 
men who are not part of the social secu- 
rity program, but belong to their own re- 
tirement program. In Connecticut, for 
example, State and local employees have 
an excellent retirement program, but 
they are not covered by medicare since 
eligibility is based primarily on the right 
of a retired person to receive cash bene- 
fits under social security. 

As of January 1, 1970, more than 300,- 
000 people over 65 were ineligible for med- 
icare. Those ineligible include a num- 
ber of people who are eligible for social 
security coverage, but who did not elect, 
or whose employers did not elect, to be 
covered. These include many employees 
of State and local governments, and sev- 
eral other groups: 

First. Wives who have never worked 
under covered employment and whose 
husbands are eligible for hospital insur- 
ance under the transitional medicare 
provision; 

Second. Women who are not insured 
on their own account and who cannot 
qualify for dependents benefits, such as 
dependent aged sisters of insured work- 
ers or dependents of uninsured workers; 
and 

Third. Workers, such as agricultural 
and domestic workers whose earnings 
may have been so low or sporadic they 
are unable to acquire an insured status. 

It has become difficult for these groups 
to obtain private hospital insurance com- 
parable to coverage under medicare. 
Since the passage of the medicare law, 
private insurance companies have gen- 
erally changed their hospital insurance 
plans available to people age 65 and over 
to make coverage complementary to med- 
icare. While there is generally some 
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type of hospital insurance available to 
persons age 65 and over, most of that 
which is offered is in the form of speci- 
fied cash payment insurance, paying 
from $25 to $200 per week for limited 
periods of hospitalization. Few private 
health insurance companies offer their 
regular hospital expense plans to the 
aged. 

This bill would provide an alternative 
means for these Americans to join the 
medicare program. It would remedy the 
defect which now keeps thousands from 
enjoying the security of adequate hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

My legislation would allow Connecti- 
cut and other States in similar situa- 
tions, as well as individuals, to make an 
agreement with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pur- 
chase medicare coverage. The cost of this 
medicare insurance is estimated at $27 
a month. State and public organizations, 
by agreement with HEW, will be per- 
mitted to purchase this needed protec- 
tion for their members on a group basis. 

It should be pointed out that enact- 
ment of this legislation will not create 
any new costs for the Federal Govern- 
ment. A State which elects to participate 
in this program will agree to reimburse 
the medicare trust fund for all benefits 
paid and the administrative costs in- 
curred. 

It is time we closed the present gap 
in the medicare program, es 
since many of those prevented from re- 
ceiving the benefits of medicare have 
dedicated their lives to teaching our 
young and serving the public. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in order to provide 
basic hospital insurance coverage to 
many thousands of elderly Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
BentTsEN’s statement concerning this bill 
be included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. BENT- 
sEN’s statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. BENTSEN. I am pleased to join my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Ribicoff) in introducing 
legislation to allow all persons reaching the 
age of 65 to participate in the Medicare pro- 

Medicare has provided a measure of pro- 
tection to millions of Americans over the age 
of 65 who are frequently faced with the in- 
tolerable burden of hospital expense. Of the 
nearly $13.5 billion spent for the health care 
of older Americans in fiscal 1969, Medicare 
alone paid nearly one-half of the total. 

The per capita health care expenditures in- 
curred by persons 65 and older amounted to 
$692 during that year; out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for these same individuals averaged 
only $163. Medicare paid 66% of the total 
hospital bill for older citizens and 72% of 
their physicians’ bills in fiscal year 1969. 
These are indeed impressive achievements in 
@ relatively short period of time. 

Yet there are gaps in our present Medicare 
coverage, and the present bill is directed to 
closing them. 

Hundreds of thousands of local and state 
employees, for example, are not covered by 
Medicare benefits, because they are not en- 
rolled in Social Security. State retirement 
systems, with all of their advantages, do not 
provide the hospital and health insurance 
similar to that available under Medicare 
Parts A and B. 

This legislation would seek to remedy that 
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situation by allowing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into agree- 
ments with applicant states to include Medi- 
care coverage under teacher and public em- 
ployee retirement systems. 

Other individuals who have not been eli- 
gible for Medicare would be able to enter 
into agreements with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to pay the 
cost of their own coverage. This bill, then, 
stresses a voluntary approach as well as a 
state-by-state implementation. 

States which elect to take the opportunity 
to provide Medicare coverage to public em- 
ployees must work out a coverage agreement 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; members of local retirement systems 
must approve coverage by referendum. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized that 
the proposed bill requires that the recipients 
of Medicare coverage must pay their own 
way through employer and employee contri- 
butions or through individual monthly pay- 
ments, There would be no additional drain 
on the Federal treasury. 

I believe this legislation offers a reasonable 
method of including thousands of elderly 
citizens, including teachers, state and local 
officials, agricultural and domestic workers 
and others under the Medicare program. In- 
deed, I am particularly mindful that up- 
wards of 750,000 teachers, including approxi- 
mately 75,000 in my own state of Texas, are 
not eligible for Medicare benefits. These in- 
dividuals, many of whom are underpaid, 
must confront old age without the resources 
necessary to care for their needs. 

I urge favorable action on this legislation. 


By Mr. PACK WOOD: 

S. 881. A bill to establish the Cascade 
Mountain Range Study Commission. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
today reintroducing legislation to pro- 
vide for a 2-year, independent study of 
the Oregon Cascades. This proposal as 
I am introducing it today was also be- 
fore the 91st Congress. 

My bill would establish a Cascade 
Mountain Range Study Commission, 
composed of seven men, three appointed 
by each of the Secretaries of the In- 
terior and of Agriculture, and one by the 
Governor of Oregon. In addition, $250,- 
000 would be authorized for a 2-year 
independent study of the entire Cascade 
Range in Oregon, within the Mount 
Hood, Willamette, Umpqua, Deschutes, 
Winema, and Fremont National Forests, 
and lands of the Rogue River National 
Forest which lie within the Cascade 
Mountain Range. 

The seven-man Commission as pro- 
posed by my bill will be free of domina- 
tion by persons having a vested interest 
in the conclusions drawn in the study of 
these lands for scenic, scientific, recre- 
ational, educational, wildlife, wilder- 
ness, timber, and other resource values. 

Members of the Commission would 
serve without compensation, except for 
reimbursement of travel expenses, and 
these members cannot be either present 
or former employees of the Interior or 
Agriculture Departments. The Commis- 
sion would be allowed to hire an execu- 
tive director and other staff personnel 
as might be necessary to the study, and 
private agencies, institutions and in- 
dividuals would be allowed to assist in 
the study. Public hearings would be held 
by the Commission within the State of 
Oregon, and at the end of the study a 
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written report would be filed with the 
Secretaries of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture, with the Governor of Oregon, and 
with the Congress, which would include 
the findings and recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Mr. President, Americans have become 
alarmed at the rapid disappearance of 
our natural resources, and the subject of 
land-use is on the minds of many of our 
citizens. This study is especially vital in 
this day when society is so concrete- 
oriented that you literally cannot find a 
forest without a map in some parts of 
the country. 

And, when we have an area as vast as 
the Oregon Cascades, certainly we should 
make every attempt to study it carefully 
to determine how this land, together with 
its many other natural resources should 
be used. 

Mr. President, I ask at this point that 
the text of my proposal be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 881 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that (a) for 
the purpose of fully evaluating how the lands 
comprising Mount Hood, Willamette, Ump- 
qua, Deschutes, Winema, and Fremont Na- 
tional Forests, and lands comprising Rogue 
River National Forest which are within the 
Cascade Mountain Range or contiguous 
thereto, can be managed in order to best 
serve the people of the Nation, there is 
hereby established the Cascade Mountain 
Range Study Commission (hereinafter refer- 
red to in this Act as the “Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
seven members of whom three shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
three by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
one by the Governor of the State of Oregon. 
The initial meeting of the Commission shall 
be at such time and place as the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture, jointly, 
may determine. The Commission shall elect 
its own Chairman and Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(ad) Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation, but they shall be 
reimbursed by the Commission for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of the 
duties of the Commission. 

(e) No officer or employee (or former of- 
ficer or employee) of the Department of the 
Interior or the Department of Agriculture 
shall be appointed to the Commission. 

(f) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, shall have the power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
staff personnel as he deems necessary, in- 
cluding an Executive Director. 

Sec. 2 (a). It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to conduct an investigation and 
study with a view to determining how those 
lands comprising Mount Hood, Willamette, 
Umpqua, Deschutes, Winema, and Fremont 
National Forests, and lands compromising 
Rogue River National Forest which are 
within the Cascade Mountain Range or con- 
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tiguous thereto, can be managed in order to 
best serve the people of the Nation. In mak- 
ing such determination, the Commission 
shall conduct a comprehensive investiga- 
tion and study of (1) the scenic, scientific, 
recreational, educational, wildlife, wilder- 
ness, timber, and other resource values of 
the aforementioned lands, (2) how the 
United States can best proceed with re- 
forestation of the aforementioned lands 
which may have been logged but not prop- 
erly reforested, and (3) which of the afore- 
mentioned lands are desirable for manage- 
ment changes with respect thereto. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
Act, the Commission shall, from time to 
time, hold public hearings at various points 
within the State of Oregon, including ma- 
jor population centers, in order that inter- 
ested individuals and groups may express 
their views. 

Sec. 3. On or before the expiration of two 
years following the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Commission shall file a written 
report with the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Governor 
of the State of Oregon, and the Congress. 
Such report shall include the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission result- 
ing from its investigation and study under 
this Act. 

Sec.4. The Commission is authorized to 
enter into agreements, by contract or other- 
wise, with any private agency, institution, or 
individual to assist the Commission in car- 
Tying out its duties under this Act. 

Sec. 5. Upon the expiration of sixty days 
following the submission of its report, the 
Commission shall cease to exist. 

Sec.6. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$250,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
Act, the Commission is authorized to receive 
and expend gifts, contributions, or other 
donations. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 882. A bill authorizing payment 
under medicare for services performed 
by a household aide. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize payment under Medicare for 
services furnished by a household aide 
at a patient’s home. 

According to the latest data available, 
the average health bill for persons 65 
and older is $692—about 21⁄2 times that 
for individuals in the 19 to 64 age cate- 
gory. 

Today the average retired single 
worker receives approximately $1,400 in 
annual social security benefits, and an 
elderly couple nearly $2,400. 

Even if medicare met all of their 
health care costs, their financial posi- 
tion would be serious enough. But valu- 
able as medicare is, it covers less than 
one-half of the health care expenditures 
of the aged. 

In the past, I have introduced several 
measures to strengthen medicare by: 

Extending coverage to out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs; 

Making the program available for dis- 
abled social security beneficiaries under 
age 65; and 

Eliminating the $5.30 monthly pre- 
mium charge for the elderly for part 
B supplementary medical insurance. 

Today I introduce a bill to close 
another gap in coverage. 

Under present law, medicare covers 
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home-health services under a plan es- 
tablished and reviewed by the patient’s 
physician. To be eligible for these serv- 
ices, four conditions must be met: 

The patient must have been hospital- 
ized for at least 3 consecutive days. 

He must be confined to his home. 

His doctor must determine that addi- 
tional care in the patient’s home is nec- 
essary and he then establishes a home- 
health plan within 14 days after the 
patient is released from a hospital or 
nursing home. 

The home-health care is for further 
treatment of the condition for which the 
patient was hospitalized. 

Covered home-health services under 
medicare include occupational, speech or 
physical therapy; part-time nursing 
care; and medical social services. In ad- 
dition, certain supportive services essen- 
tial for the individual’s care—such as 
bathing or feeding the patient—are 
available. 

However, many other elderly persons— 
such as a cardiac patient or an individ- 
ual with an arthritic condition—could 
remain in their homes if an aide could 
assist them with certain household 
chores which are too strenuous for them 
to perform. 

But, as things stand now, large num- 
bers of frail individuals are unnecessarily 
institutionalized, increasing medicare 
costs. 

According to Dr. James Haughton, first 
deputy administrator for New York City’s 
Health Services Administration, at least 
10 percent of the nursing home residents 
in that city are unnecessarily institution- 
alized because suitable alternatives are 
not available. 

My bill would help to meet this prob- 
lem by extending medicare coverage for 
services performed by a household aide 
as part of a home health service plan. 

Strongly supporting this measure, Dr. 
Haughton said: 

This is an important piece of legislation 
and should be supported because frequently 
an older person is under medical supervision 
at home and is unable to perform these serv- 
ices for himself, even though he may not 
need personal care. Frequently these persons 
are institutionalized at great expense be- 
cause these services are not available to 
them as a medicare benefit. 


With this alternative, many nursing 
home or hospital patients could be re- 
leased much earlier. 

Most oider persons would also prefer 
to live in their home, rather than being 
institutionalized. 

Additionally, living at home may be of 
important therapeutic value for the pa- 
tient in improving his outlook and well- 
being. 

And our Nation could also save tax 
dollars: For example, shaving one hos- 
pital day from the medicare national 
average could result in savings up to 
$400 million. 

For these reasons, I urge prompt con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 882 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1861(m) (4) of the Social Security Act 
is amended by inserting after “services of a 
home health aide” the following: “or a 
household aide or both”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to services furnished on or after the first 
day of the second month which begins after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 883. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an Institute on Retirement 
Income which shall conduct studies and 
make recommendations designed to en- 
able retired individuals to enjoy an ade- 
quate retirement income, Referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish an Institute on Retirement 
Income. 

Today, low income in retirement con- 
tinues to be the No. 1 problem facing 
a majority of our 20 million older Amer- 
icans, This crisis also threatens to en- 
gulf many more nearing retirement age. 

Older persons are now suffering from 
an income gap in relation to younger 
individuals. 

In 1969 the median income of fami- 
lies with an aged head was 47.6 percent 
of that for younger families. But in 1962 
their median income was 50.6 percent 
compared with families with a head aged 
14 to 64. 

Quite clearly, low income in old age is 
not a transitional problem that given 
present trends will be resolved in the near 
future. 

For families with a head 65 and older, 
27.4 percent have annual incomes below 
$3,000. In sharp contrast, only 6.3 per- 
cent of younger families fall within this 
category. 

For the elderly single person, the in- 
come picture is especially grim. Almost 
55 percent of unrelated individuals 65 
and older had incomes below $2,000 in 
1969. 

Private pensions, while providing valu- 
able protection for millions of older 
Americans, still serve far fewer than 
commonly assumed. 

There are now about 30 million work- 
ers covered under private pension plans— 
approximately 36 percent of the total 
civilian labor force. 

But coverage tends to be concentrated 
among higher paid workers. Con- 
sequently those who will be in the great- 
est need in old age will be least likely to 
receive private pension benefits. 

Projections for 1980 indicate that 
about half the couples and more than 
three-fourths of the unmarried retirees 
will receive $3,000 or less in pension in- 
come, And these projections use rela- 
tively liberal assumptions with regard to 
increases in private and public benefit 
levels. 

Even under earlier projections, now 
known to be too optimistic, only a third 
to two-fifths of all aged persons are ex- 
pected to have income from private 
group pensions. 

It is for reasons like these that present 
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inadequacies in retirement income—and 
the policies and trends that perpetuate 
them—are of immediate and direct con- 
cern for all Americans, the young as well 
as the old. 

But we need a continuing mechanism 
for developing and implementing a na- 
tional policy because the problems of 
income maintenance in old age are com- 
plicated and widespread. 

New approaches are also needed be- 
cause the traditional means of provid- 
ing security in retirement have not kept 
pace with this critical problem. 

The Institute on Retirement Income as 
proposed in my bill, would operate as a 
“think tank” agency for conducting in- 
tensive study and making concrete 
recommendations. 

It would touch on all aspects of retire- 
ment income—social security, railroad 
retirement, military retirement pro- 
grams, private pensions and other sys- 
tems of retirement assistance—and 
would be concerned with improving these 
existing systems. 

Finally it would propose innovative 
ways for meeting the overall demand for 
adequate income in retirement, but not 
necessarily confined to existing plans 
and programs. 

Moreover, the Institute would help as- 
sure that the Nation's retirement policies 
and commitments for its older people 
are based on the soundest possible 
foundation. 

This Institute on Retirement Income is 
proposed—not for the sake of “study” 
or because there is uncertainty about the 
need for comprehensive action—but be- 
cause it can provide the information, 
which is not now available, to help the 
Congress and the executive branch to 
come to grips with these concrete eco- 
nomic issues. 

In strongly urging the adoption of this 
legislation, the Senate Committee on 
Aging’s report on the “Economics of 
Aging” listed seven specific areas which 
would be appropriate for investigation by 
the Institute: 

1. Projections of coverage and benefits un- 
der private pension plans, essential to the 
development of public policy in the area of 
social security. 

2. Analysis of proposals for expanding the 
coverage of private pension plans—three of 
which were proposed during Committee 
hearings—assessing their likenesses and dif- 
ferences with a view to developing a sound 
legislative proposal. 

3. An objective assessment of the Social 
Security “retirement test’, and various pro- 
posals for elimination and drastically chang- 
ing its character, from the point of view of 
the effect of the test on employment opportu- 
nities for the aged as well as optimum use 
of social security funds, and with account 
taken of any offsets to costs which result 
through gains in income taxes and savings 
in welfare payments. 

4. Lessons to be learned from foreign ex- 
perience with public and private pension 
systems, especially in methods of adjustment 
to productivity. 

5. Study of various methods of automati- 
cally adjusting social security benefits to ris- 
ing costs and standards of living, including 
specifically an assessment of the appropriate- 
ness of using the Consumer Price Index for 
adjustment of benefits of an aged popula- 
tion. 

6. Follow-up research on an attitudinal 
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study of a proposal for converting the equity 
in the owned home into a lifetime annuity 
and on the mechanism whereby such a pro- 
posal could be implemented. 

7. Development of models indicating the 
cost of various alternative methods of achiev- 
ing retirement income of adequate level and 
related to the growth of the economy, for 
use in establishing an order of priority. 


Today millions of older Americans, as 
well as many nearing retirement, are 
awaiting a solution for their pressing 
economic problems. 

They must plan or begin to prepare for 
a retirement period of undetermined 
length and uncertain needs. For today’s 
workers, they must also attempt to al- 
locate their earnings to meet their fam- 
ily responsibilities, yet still have some- 
thing left over for old age. 

But the longer we make them wait, the 
more intense their economic problems 
will become. 

For these reasons, I urge prompt and 
favorable action on this legislation. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 883 
A bill to provide for the establishment of an 

Institute on Retirement Income which 

shall conduct studies and make recom- 

mendations designed to enable retired in- 
dividuals to enjoy an adequate retire- 
ment income 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Institute on Retire- 
ment Income Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to conduct studies, 
demonstrations, and research of the income 
needs of retired individuals with a view to 
devising and recommending methods by 
which such income needs may be met by 
such individuals, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized 
to enter into an agreement with any public 
or nonprofit private agency or organization 
(either existing or organized expressly to 
enter into the agreement authorized by this 
Act) for the payment by the United States 
of all or part of the costs of the establish- 
ment and operation, including equipment 
but not construction, of an Institute on Re- 
tirement Income. 

(b) Before entering into the agreement 
provided for in subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretaries of Defense 
and Labor, the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and with such 
other officers of the executive branch of the 
Government as he may choose who have a 
responsibility for retirement incomes, with 
reference to the terms to be included in such 
agreement and the effectiveness of the plan 
to establish and operate an Institute on 
Retirement Income. 

(c) Any agency or organization desiring to 
enter into such an agreement shall submit 
& proposal therefor at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary. In con- 
sidering such proposals, the Secretary shall 
give preference to these proposals which give 
promise of ability to achieve the purposes of 
this Act with minimum expense and maxi- 
mum effectiveness, including ability to at- 
tract and retain personnel who are well 
qualified to study problems and opportuni- 


ties relating to retirement income and ability 
to find and recommend appropriate solu- 
tions to such problems independent of coer- 
cion from individuals outside the Tnstitute. 

(d) The agreement shall— 

(1) provide that Federal funds paid to the 
agency or organization for the Institute will 
be used only for purposes for which paid 
and in accordance with the applicable pro- 
visions of this Act and the agreement made 
pursuant thereto; 

(2) provide that the agency or organiza- 
tion making the agreement wili make an 
annual report to the Secretary, which the 
Secretary in turn shall transmit to the Con- 
gress with such comments and recommenda- 
tions as he may deem appropriate; and 

(3) include such other conditions as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry-out the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty and function of 
the Institute to study all aspects of the 
problems and opportunities relating to the 
attainment of adequate retirement income, 
including, but not limited to, the following: 

(a) possible methods whereby increased 
retirement benefits may be paid on a fiscally 
sound basis by Federal retirement programs 
such as the social security retirement pro- 
gram, the railroad retirement program, the 
civil service retirement program, and the 
military retirement programs; 

(b) means whereby the coverage of work- 
ers by private pension programs can be in- 
creased and means whereby such programs 
can be encouraged and assisted to provide 
more adequately retirement incomes for aged 
individuals; 

(c) actions that might be taken by the 
Federal Government to assist State and local 
governments in paying increased retirement 
benefits to their employees, or in making 
such employees eligible for retirement and 
health insurance benefits under the Social 
Security Act; 

(d) actions which might be taken by the 
Federal Government to encourage and assist 
young and middle-aged wage earners more 
adequately to meet their retirement needs 
through systematic savings; 

(g) actions which the Federal Government 
might take to encourage and assist young 
and middle-aged persons to contribute to 
needy elderly relatives; 

(f) actions that the Federal Government 
might take to increase opportunities for full- 
time or part-time employment for elderly in- 
dividuals who desire to supplement inade- 
quate retirement income by working; 

(g) actions which the Federal Governnent 
might take to cause existing Federal pro- 
grams combating poverty more adequately to 
meet the needs of aged persons for adequate 
retirement income; and 

(h) actions the Federal Government might 
take to assist elderly individuals in estab- 
lishing and operating small businesses to 
provide services in locations where such sery- 
ices otherwise would not be provided. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such 
amounts aS may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 884. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
Howard A. Weltner, U.S. Navai Reserve. 
Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 885. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Trevor Gallaher. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 886. A bill to amend section 5722 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide 
for travel and transportation expenses 
for new Government appointees residing 
in Alaska. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself, 
Mr. Baym, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
Montoya, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Spone, and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 887. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the 
establishment of a National Institute of 
Gerontology. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a National Institute of 
Gerontology as a part of the National 
Institutes of Health. Joining with me as 
cesponsors are the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE) , the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. INnovye), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Monroya), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Spona), and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY). 

I am pleased that so many distin- 
guished Members of the Senate have 
joined with me in this bill for I know that 
the creation of a new institute is not, and 
should not be, a casual matter. The sup- 
port that has already been engendered 
for this proposal is, I believe, an indica- 
tor of its merit. 

The purpose of the proposed National 
Institute of Gerontology is to conduct 
and support biomedical, social, and be- 
havioral research and training related to 
the aging process and the diseases and 
other special health problems and needs 
of the aged. It would fill a gap in our re- 
search efforts of long standing, for we 
are simply not supporting research and 
training in this area commensurate with 
the needs of our elderly population. 

Today, about 10 percent of our popu- 
lation—20 million Americans—is over 65 
years of age. Within the next 30 years an 
additional 45 to 50 million Americans 
will have passed their 65th birthday and 
this group will represent an even greater 
proportion of the population. 

Yet the share of the NIH budget de- 
voted to research in aging is incredibly 
smail. Last year, only about seven-tenths 
of 1 percent of the total NIH research 
budget went for research specifically de- 
signed to alleviate the problems of our 
elderly citizens. 

This allocation of resources is not only 
inequitable, it is shortsighted. Persons 
over 65 account for an inordinately large 
share of the total health care expenses 
in the United States; by some estimates, 
as much as two-thirds of our total ex- 
penditures for health care can be attrib- 
uted to treating elderly persons. This 
tremendous expenditure of funds for the 
care of the aged is ironic when, accord- 
ing to recognized medical authorities, 
medical knowledge regarding aging and 
degenerative diseases has reached the 
point where a major ł reakthrough could 
be made. 
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The work done by the National Insti- 
tute of Gerontology would have a very 
substantial effect on the quality of life 
of the aged. It could lead to an extension 
of the healthy middle years of life. The 
contribution each individual might make 
to society would be increased. And, by 
improving our knowledge of the aging 
process, we can hope to develop a greater 
proficiency in preventive medicine for 
the diseases of the aged, thus reducing 
the annual cost of health care now at- 
tributable to treatment of the aged. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 888. A bill for the relief of David J. 
Crumb. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 889. A bill to restore the Postal Serv- 
ice seniority of Elmer Erickson. Referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 890. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit 
the importation to the United States of 
certain noxious aquatic plants. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation which 
would prohibit anyone importing into 
the United States certain noxious 
aquatic plants which are damaging to 
the proper functioning and utilization of 
our waterways. 

Millions of dollars are spent each year 
by local, State, and Federal agencies and 
by private interests in an effort to con- 
trol noxoius aquatic weeds. Many thou- 
sands of dollars are being spent annually 
in research and experimentation to de- 
velop chemical means to control such 
weeds. 

The aquatic plants that are causing 
our greatest problems are water hya- 
cinths, alligator weed, and elodea. None 
of these are native to the United States 
but have been imported and introduced 
into our lakes, streams, and waterways. 
While it is realized that nothing can be 
done to restrict the noxious aquatic plant 
species already introduced into our 
waters, appropriate action should be 
taken to prevent importation of other 
such plants, as many of them are being 
imported by commercial and private in- 
terests and distributed throughout the 
country. 

Experience has shown us that the un- 
restricted importation and distribution 
of exotic aquatic plants can only lead 
to increased problems for all agencies 
involved in water control, water supply, 
mosquito control, fish and wildlife man- 
agement, recreation, and navigation. 

Section 46 of Title 18, United States 
Code, presently makes it a crime to trans- 
port from one state to another certain 
types of water plants or their seeds. My 
bill would merely extend the existing law 
to prohibit the importation of such plants 
from a foreign country into the United 
States. If transportation of these plants 
across State boundaries is detrimental to 
the Nation’s interest, a fact already rec- 
ognized by the law, then certainly we 
should prohibit their importation. 

With millions of dollars being spent by 
public and private interests in an effort 
to cope with this problem, it seems we 
in the Senate should give it our earnest 


attention and provide further means of 
helping them gain control. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Cures) has introduced a bill to amend 
chapter 3 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to prohibit the importation into the 
United States of certain noxious aquatic 
plants. At the request of Mr. CHILES, I 
ask unanimous consent that that bill be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

S.J. Res. 45. Joint resolution relating 
to the establishment of a museum to be 
used for the exhibition of works of art. 
Referred jointly to the Committees on 
Public Works and Government Opera- 
tions, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be referred jointly 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received, and, 
without objection, will be referred in 
accordance with the Senator’s request. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 45), re- 
lating to the establishment of a museum 
to be used for the exhibition of works of 
art, introduced by Mr. ALLEN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committees on Public 
Works and Government Operations, by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, this Senate 
Joint Resolution, among other things, 
declares an agreement of May 17, 1966, 
by and between Joseph H. Hirshhorn; the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foundation, Inc.; 
and the Smithsonian Institution to be 
null and void as contrary to public policy. 

One effect of the proposed amendment 
is that the museum and sculpture garden 
contemplated by the above agreement 
will not have been consummated in ac- 
cordance with the terms prescribed by 
the donor with the result that Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Foundation, Inc., are by terms of the 
agreement relieved of any obligations 
under the agreement. 

On the other hand, the proposed 
amendment leaves intact the congres- 
sional appropriations of certain described 
public lands to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Thus, these public lands will remain 
available to the Smithsonian Institution 
for the construction of an appropriate 
museum subject to plans approved by 
Congress and with the understanding 
that the Smithsonian Institution accepts 
the lands as an agency of Federal Gov- 
ernment subject to control of Congress 
and not as a private corporation. 

Mr. President, to reach the merits of 
this proposed amendment, it is necessary 
to discuss both the agreement, as modi- 
fied, anc the statute which consummates 
the agreement. In the first instance, we 
believe that it can be conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the agreement even as 
modified is null and void as contrary to 
public policy; in the second instance, 
that the implementing statute should be 
amended to strike from it certain provi- 

sions enacted pursuant to the agreement. 
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Mr. President, with the above object 
in mind, I ask unanimous consent that 
the preamble to the proposed amendment 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the preamble 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Whereas, the Act of November 7, 1966 (80 
Stat. 1403), was enacted by Congress pursu- 
ant to an agreement dated the seventeenth 
day of May 1966, by and between Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn; the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foun- 
dction and the Smithsonian Institution un- 
der which agreement the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution might receive title to a certain col- 
lection of modern art and sculpture contin- 
gent on specified conditions, including the 
enactment and approval of implementing 
legislation within ten days after the close 
of the 90th Congress and the further condi- 
tion that a museum and sculpture garden be 
constructed and completed within five years 
from the date of the legislation; 

Whereas, one Congress may not irrevoca- 
bly bind another and since the above agree- 
ment and contemplated gift of a collection 
of art is made contingent or the enactment 
of a statute the object of which is to bind 
all future Congresses in perpetuity, it fol- 
lows that such agreement is defective as 
contrary to law and public policy; 

Whereas, Congress may not properly assign 
nonjudicial functions and responsibilities to 
members of the United States Supreme Court 
and since the above agreement and contem- 
plated gift ic made contingent on enactment 
by Congress of a statute which would assign 
nonjudicial administrative and policy duties 
and responsibilities to present and future 
Chief Justices of such Court, it follows that 
such agreement is defective as contrary to 
law and public policy; 

Whereas, the ancient doctrine of Mortmain 
by which lands became perpetually inherent 
in one dead hand, is contrary to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States; and 
since the above agreement contemplates a 
gift of art to the Smithsonian Institution 
contingent on the enactment by Congress 
of a statute which would appropriate cer- 
tain described public lands in perpetuity to 
the Smithsonian Institution for the sole pur- 
pose of providing a permanent structure for 
such works of art, and seeks to pledge in 
perpetuity the full faith and credit of the 
United States to open ended appropriations 
of tax revenues for the purpose of maintain- 
ing such structure in perpetuity and further 
contemplates designation of the structure by 
the name of the proposed donor in perpetu- 
ity; and by reason of these terms in the 
agreement it follows that such agreement is 
contrary to the Constitution, laws, and pub- 
lic policy of the United States and cannot 
properly be implemented by an Act of Con- 
gress; 

Whereas, the contemplated gift was made 
contingent on the appropriation by Congress 
of certain described lands which incorporate 
areas that impinge on the architectural and 
historic integrity of the Washington Mall 
which area is universally revered as the Na- 
tion’s court of honor and heretofore dedi- 
cated to the purpose of memorializing the 
lives of great American heroes and appro- 
priate works of the arts and sciences and 
outstanding national achievements and since 
serious questions have been raised concern- 
ing the dedication of such lands as condi- 
tion precedent to the gift of a collection of 
modern art; and 

Whereas, the Act of November 7, 1966, im- 
plements the above conditions and other 
conditions set forth In the agreement; and 
since substantial evidence indicates that the 
above statute has been criticized as having 
been enacted without adequate Congressional 
hearings; without public knowledge of al- 
leged cronyism and with inordinate pres- 
sures brought to bear in the process of en- 
actment; and without public knowledge of 
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tax avoidance features involved in gifts to 
tax exempt foundations; now, therefore, be 
it 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, let us now 
take a look at terms and conditions in 
the agreement before it was modified 
which support the conclusions set out 
in the preamble. 

The proposed gifts of a collection of 
art and a sum of money are contingent 
on the fulfillment of conditions which, 
among other things, require that Con- 
gress enact certain legislation containing 
the following provisions: 

First. Certain described lands in the 
District of Columbia shall be appropri- 
ated to the Institution as the “permanent 
site of a museum and sculpture garden.” 

Second. The legislation must authorize 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
to remove an existing structure on the 
land appropriated. 

Third. The legislation must provide 
that the museum and sculpture garden, 
“shall be designated and known in perpe- 
tuity as the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden.” In this 
connection, the precise language quoted 
above is contained in a separate provision 
of the agreement. 

Fourth. The legislation must pledge 
the faith of the United States to “pro- 
vide such funds as may be necessary for 
the upkeep, operation, and administra- 
tion of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden.” 

Fifth. The legislation must provide 
that the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden “shall be the 


permanent home” of the collections of 
art of Joseph H. Hirshhorn and the 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foundation. 

Sixth. The legislation must establish 
in the Smithsonian Institution a Board 
of Trustees to be known as “the Board 
of Trustees of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden.” 

Seventh. The legislation must provide 
that “the Chief Justice of the United 
States shall serve as an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Board.” 

Eighth. The legislation must provide 
that four initial general members of the 
Board shall be appointed from among 
nominations submitted by Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn. 

Ninth. The legislation must provide an 
authorization for “such sums as may be 
necessary, including all sums necessary 
for planning and constructing the mu- 
seum of sculpture garden.” 

Then the agreement provides: 

In the event that legislation containing 
provisions substantially as set forth in Para- 
graph Second hereof is not duly enacted by 
the Congress of the United States and duly 
approved by the President no later than ten 
(10) days after the close of the 90th Con- 
gress, or in the event that said Museum and 
Sculpture Garden shall not have been con- 
structed and completed as provided in Para- 
graph Third hereof within five years after 
such legislation shall have been enacted and 
approved, this Agreement shall be null and 
void and the proposed gifts by the Donor and 
the Hirshhorn Foundation shall not be con- 
summated. 


Mr. President, the above agreement 
was modified by letter of June 6, 1968. In 
order to make the original agreement, 
the modification and the statute readily 
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accessible to those who may wish to com- 
pare the provisions of each, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the agreement dated 
the 17th day of May 1966 and the modi- 
fication by letter dated June 6, 1968 and 
the act of November 7, 1966—80 Stat. 
1403—be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, and 3.) 

Mr. ALLEN. It should be pointed out 
at this time the modification of the ori- 
ginal agreement waives noncompliance 
by the Smithsonian Institution with cer- 
tain time limitations imposed by the ini- 
tial agreement. However, different time 
limitations are imposed. For example: 

8. That by December 31, 1972, the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Gar- 
den shall have been constructed and com- 
pleted in accordance with the terms of Ar- 
ticle Third of said Agreement. 

In the event that any of these conditions 
are not met, the waiver contained herein 
shall be null and void and our gifts shall 
not be consummated. No terms or conditions 
of our Agreement of May 17, 1966, shall be 
deemed to be waived except as expressly 
herein provided. 


At this point, a brief summary of the 
major provisions of the statute will in- 
dicate how faithfully the terms of the 
original agreement are reflected in the 
statute. For example: 

First. The specific lands described in 
the agreement are appropriated to the 
Smithsonian Institution “in perpetuity.” 

Second. The statute designates these 
lands as “permanent sites” for construc- 
tion of a museum and sculpture garden. 

Third. The museum and sculpture gar- 
den are “designated in perpetuity” as the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. 

Fourth. “The faith of the United States 
is pledged” to provide open ended ap- 
propriations as may be necessary for the 
upkeep, operation, and administration of 
the museum and sculpture garden. 

Fifth. The statute provides that the 
museum and sculpture garden shall be 
“the permanent” home of the collections 
of art of Joseph H. Hirshhorn, and the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foundation, Inc. 

Sixth. A private board of trustees is 
established which is vested with “sole 
authority with respect to certain aspects 
of administration and policy,” and the 
Chief Justice of the United States is 
designated an ex officio member of the 
board of trustees. 

Seventh. The statute authorizes ap- 
propriations not to exceed $15 million for 
planning and construction and such ad- 
ditional sums as may be necessary for the 
maintenance and operation of the mu- 
seum and sculpture garden. 

Mr. President, the reasons why the 
agreement and implementing statute are 
contrary to public policy should be evi- 
dent. However, some may say that pub- 
lic policy is ephemeral and that the im- 
plementing statute is a determination 
of public policy in this instance. This 
argument, if valid, would compel us to 
accept the proposition that Congress may 
appropriate public properties in per- 
petuity to any private corporation and 
that such properties can be designated in 
perpetuity for the sole and exclusive use 
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of one aspect of art and named to honor 
the memory of a particular donor in per- 
petuity and that one Congress may bind 
another in perpetuity to make appropri- 
ations in perpetuity for the upkeep, op- 
eration, and maintenance of such lands 
and improvements. In short, such an 
argument, if valid, would compel us to 
accept the ancient doctrine of Mortmain 
as being consistent with the Constitution 
and with public policy. 

Mr. President, one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the irony revealed in the fact 
that a national monument, known as the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
visited by millions, was removed and the 
building it occupied torn down under au- 
thority of Congress to clear the land 
sought to be appropriated in perpetuity 
to the Smithsonian Institution for the 
sole purpose of housing the Hirshhorn 
collection of modern art and sculpture. 
Had that land or any other public lands 
on the Mall been appropriated in per- 
petuity the end would be in sight for 
any future monuments on the Nation’s 
hall of fame. Could this be public policy 
of the United States? 

We respectfully submit that one Con- 
gress may not irrevocably bind another 
in this manner and that these provisions 
of the act are contrary to public policy 
and should be stricken by amendment. 

Turning now to another aspect of pub- 
lic policy, it is an established fact that 
Congress may not properly assign non- 
judic‘al functions and responsibilities to 
members of the U.S. Supreme Court. But, 
it will be said, in truth, that former Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court in the past 
have accepted nonjudicial duties and re- 
sponsibilities when requested to do so by 
the President. And it can be said in truth 
that the Chief Justice is a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution under authority of the law 
creating the Institution. However, such 
assignments have not been without 
critics and not without valid criticism 
as it relates to current public policy and 
the present Court. In the case at hand, it 
is not only the present Chief Justice who 
is designated by statute as an ex officio 
member of a private board of trustees but 
also all future Chief Justices are so des- 
ignated. This private board of trustees 
is assigned both administrative and 
policy responsibilities. In this connection, 
some Chief Justices may be eminently 
qualified to serve in such a capacity. 
Some may not. If one is qualified and if 
he is conscientious in the performance of 
his duties, it would seem clear that less 
of his time and talents would be available 
to perform the important duties of Chief 
Justice. On the other hand, if a Chief 
Justice is not qualified the assumption 
under law of nonjudicial responsibilities 
is a mockery and more window dressing 
to lend prestige and legitimation to de- 
cisions of the board of trustees. In either 
event, we do insist that the provision of 
this statute which designates Chief 
Justice ex officio members of a private 
board of trustees is contrary to public 
policy and should be stricken from the 
statute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask to be recognized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield my 
3 minutes to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose nor 
is it possible at this time to cover all of 
the reasons which recommend the pro- 
posed amendments to the act of Novem- 
ber 7, 1966. However, substantial evidence 
is at hand to indicate that the statute has 
been severely criticized on grounds sug- 
gesting undue pressures and inadequate 
consideration by Congress of the imple- 
menting statute. For example, the Com- 
mittee on House Administraticn in a 
report on the Smithsonian Institution 
dated December 30, 1970 states that 
despite the fact that the Subcommittee 
on Library and Memorials is a Standing 
Subcommittee on House Administration 
and has jurisdiction of the subject, it was 
bypassed when the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden legisla- 
tion was first presented to Congress. The 
report states: 

For a variety of reasons the Subcommittee 
on Library Memorials was circumvented and 
the matter referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


The Committee report further states: 

During the course of its 1970 hearings, the 
Subcommittee on Library and Memorials 
heard testimony which raised questions about 
the propriety and wisdom of some of the 
terms involved in the Hirshhorn gift, and 
about actions taken giving effect to it. Some 
of these questions include: the location of 
the museum bearing the donor’s name on 
the Mall; the propriety of appointing an 
architect to design the museum who at the 
time was a member of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, which would have to approve the 
final design; the use of Federal funds to 
finance upkeep of the collection even though 
the agreement between Hirshhorn and the 
Smithsonian stipulates that he would be re- 
sponsible for ‘care of’ the collection until 
the building was complete; the removal of $1 
million cash he promised to give the museum 
as an endowment and its placing with Fed- 
erally appropriated funds to cover the now 
increased cost of construction. 


Mr. President, we urge all Members 
of the Senate to carefully evaluate the 
information in this short and informa- 
tive report. In the meantime, again let 
me emphasize thas one cannot, in re- 
marks appropriate to the introduction of 
this proposed amendment, cover all the 
serious criticisms which have been raised 
to the act. 

Much of such criticism has been widely 
publicized but none with more compelling 
effect than that contained in the reports 
of former presidential aide, Clark Mollen- 
hoff, an eminent nationally syndicated 
columnist. Mr. President, Clark Mollen- 
hoff earned national distinction by rea- 
son of his demonstrated talent in ferret- 
ing out wrongdoing in Government 
coupled with integrity and courage to 
report facts and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Mollenhoff’s syndicated 
column, “Watch on Washington” dated 
October 10, 1970, and his several columns 
on this subject which were subsequently 


published in the Salt Lake Register and 
Tribune be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 4, 5, 6, and 7.) 

Mr. ALLEN. In conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I admit that the proposed amend- 
ment will give rise to problems. For one 
thing, it will be necessary to determine 
in what capacity the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution contracted to accept the condi- 
tional gifts proposed by the donor. It is a 
complex question. In one respect the 
Smithsonian Institution views itself as a 
private corporation chartered by Con- 
gress with substantive authority to ac- 
cept and administer gifts. Then we must 
remember that the then President of the 
United States, President Johnson, di- 
rected the Smithsonian to contract with 
the donor to accept the gifts. These con- 
siderations imply authority in the Presi- 
dent and the Smithsonian independent 
of the will of Congress. On the other 
hand, the Institution clearly performs re- 
sponsibilities as an agency of Govern- 
ment under supervision of Congress. This 
is illustrated by the fact that Congress 
pays the bulk of its operating expenses, 
including salaries, and by the additional 
fact that GSA acts as the Institutior ad- 
ministrator in matters of construction. 

Some part of the confusion will be 
cleared up by this amendment. The 
amendment makes it clear that the 
Smithsonian accepts the appropriation of 
lands as an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and as such the land will not 
be removed from further control of 
Congress. 

Another problem is that private rights 
and obligations have been incurred un- 
der authority of this statute. This is true 
except as to the proposed donor. By terms 
of the agreement, he is relieved of an 
obligation to convey title or to make de- 
livery of the proposed gifts should con- 
ditions of the agreement not be met. 

Such is not the case with the Smith- 
sonian. Although Congress did not come 
through in 1966 with the full appropria- 
tion for construction. it appears that in 
the budget for fiscal year 1969 a contract 
authorization was provided—known as a 
“contract authority,” and that the GSA 
administrator, who is the Smithsonian 
agent for construction and negotiation 
with the architect. “was expressly au- 
thorized to enter into a contract in the 
full amount of $14,197,000.” 

In this connection, it is sufficient to 
say that any retrospective aspect of the 
proposed amendment is not intended to 
leave aggrieved parties without recourse 
to settlement by negotiation if possible 
or by legal proceedings on valid con- 
tracts as a recourse of last resort. 

As the situation stands today, of the 
total authorization of $14,197,000 only 
$3,697,000 remains to be avpropriated 
and such sum is requested in the present 
budget for fiscal year 1972. 

Nevertheless, it is not too late to sal- 
vage for posterity this national heritage 
of priceless property. It is not too late to 
admit a mistake and make amends. I 
sincerely urge the Senate to take the lead 
in doing just that. An early considera- 
tion and enactment of this amendment 
would be a first step toward that end. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN, 

THE JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN FOUNDATION, 

INC., AND THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

May 17, 1966 

Agreement dated the 17th day of May, 1966 
by and between Joseph H. Hirshhorn (here- 
inafter sometimes referred to as the “Do- 
nor”); The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foundation, 
Inc., a membership corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of New York 
(hereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
“Hirshhorn Foundation”); and The Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment created 
and existing under and by virtue of an Act 
of the Congress of the United States of 
America, approved August 10, 1846 (herein- 
after referred to as the “Institution”). 

Whereas, the Donor has for many years 
been acquiring important paintings and 
sculpture, with particular emphasis upon 
the works of contemporary American artists, 
and is desirous of encouraging and develop- 
ing a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of modern art; and 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States and the Institution believe that the 
establishment of a sculpture garden and a 
museum in Washington, D.C., where modern 
art could be exhibited and studied, would 
enrich the culture of the nation; and 

Whereas, the Donor and the Trustees of 
the Hirshhorn Foundation have proposed to 
the President of the United States that the 
Donor and the Hirshhorn Foundation donate 
their collections of art to the Institution for 
the benefit of the people of the United States 
and the Donor has proposed to the President 
that the Donor contribute One Million Dol- 
lars ($1,000,000) to the Institution for the 
purpose of acquiring additional works of art 
of contemporary artists; and 

Whereas, the President of the United 
States has directed the Secretary of the In- 
stitution to make appropriate arrangements 
whereby the proposed gifts by the Donor and 
the Hirshhorn Foundation of their collec- 
tions of works of art and the Donor’s pro- 
posed gift of One Million Dollars to the In- 
stitution, may be consummated; and 

Whereas, agreement has now been reached 
between the Donor, the Institution and the 
Hirshhorn Foundation with respect to the 
terms and conditions upon which said gifts 
will be made by the Donor and the Hirshhorn 
Foundation, and accepted by the Institution; 

Now Therefore, it is agreed by and between 
the undersigned as follows: 

First. The Donor hereby agrees to transfer 
and deliver the collection of works of art 
listed in the inventory attached hereto and 
marked Exhibits A and A-1, and to pay the 
sum of One Million Dollars ($1,000,000), to 
the Institution, and the Hirshhorn Founda- 
tion agrees to transfer and deliver to the In- 
stitution the collection of works of art listed 
in the inventory attached hereto and marked 
Exhibits B and B-1, and the Institution 
hereby agrees to accept said gifts from the 
Donor and the Hirshhorn Foundation, in 
trust, however, for the uses and purposes 
and subject to the provisions and conditions 
hereinafter expressed. 

Second. It is a condition of the gifts by the 
Donor and The Hirshhorn Foundation: 

A. That the Congress of the United States 
shall have enacted, and the President of the 
United States shall have approved, no later 
than ten days after the close of the 90th 
Congress, legislation to the following effect: 

(1) The area bounded by Seventh Street, 
Independence Avenue, Ninth Street and Mad- 
ison Drive, in the District of Columbia, shall 
be appropriated to the Institution as the per- 
manent site of a museum and sculpture gar- 
den to be used exclusively for the exhibition 
of works of art. 

(2) The Board of Regents of the Institu- 
tion shall be duly authorized to remove any 
existing structure, to prepare architectural 
and engineering designs, plans and specifica- 
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tions, and to construct a suitable museum 
and sculpture garden for the use of the In- 
stitution within the area designated in Sub- 
paragraph “(1)” hereof. 

(3) The museum and sculpture garden 
hereinbefore provided for shall be designated 
and known in perpetuity as the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
and shall be a free public museum and sculp- 
ture garden under the administration of the 
Board of Regents of the Institution. 

(4) The faith of the United States shall be 
pledged that the United States shall provide 
such funds as may be necessary for the up- 
keep, operation and administration of the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden. 

(5) The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden shall be the permanent 
home of the collections of art of Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and The Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Foundation, and shall be used exclusively 
for the storage, exhibition and study of works 
of art, and for the administration of the af- 
fairs of The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden. 

(6) There shall be established in the In- 
stitution a Board of Trustees to be known as 
the Board of Trustees of Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden, which 
Shall provide advice and assistance to the 
Board of Regents of the Institution on all 
matters relating to the administration, oper- 
ation, maintenance and preservation of the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden; and which shall have the sole au- 
thority (a) to purchase or otherwise acquire 
(whether by gift, exchange or other means) 
works of art for the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden; (b) to loan, 
exchange, sell or otherwise dispose of said 
works of art; and (c) to determine policy as 
to the method of display of the works of art 
contained in the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden. 

(7) The Board of Trustees of the Joseph 


H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
shall be composed of ten members as fol- 


lows: (a) The Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Institution, 
who shall serve as ex-officio members and 
(b) eight general members to be initially 
appointed by the President, four of whom 
shall be appointed from among nominations 
submitted by Joseph H. Hirshhorn and four 
of whom shall be appointed from among 
nominations submitted by the Board of Re- 
gents of the Institution. The general mem- 
bers so appointed by the President shall have 
terms expiring one each on July 1, 1968, 1969, 
1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975, as 
designated by the President. Successor gen- 
eral members (who may be elected from 
among members whose terms have expired) 
shall serve for a term of six years, except 
that a successor chosen to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
of office of his predecessor, shall be chosen 
only for the remainder of such term. Vacan- 
cies occurring among general members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
shall be filled by a vote of not less than 
four-fifths of the then acting members of 
the Board of Trustees. 

(8) The Board of Regents of the Institu- 
tion may appoint and fix the compensation 
and duties of a director and subject to his 
supervision, an administrator and two cura- 
tors of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, none of whose ap- 
pointment, compensation or duties shall be 
subject to the civil service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. The Board 
of Regents may employ such other officers 
and employees as may be necessary for the 
efficient administration, operation and main- 
tenance of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden. 

(9) There shall be authorized to be ap- 
propriated, and there shall be appropriated, 
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such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of such legislation, including 
all sums necessary for planning and con- 
structing the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden. 

B. That the said Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden shall have 
been constructed and completed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement. 

Third. Upon receipt of appropriate author- 
ization from the Congress and the appro- 
priation of funds as provided in Paragraph 
Second hereof, the Institution shall, with 
all due dispatch, construct the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
on the site described in Subparagraph A(1) 
of Paragraph Second hereof, and landscape 
said site, in accordance with plans to be pre- 
pared by a firm of architects jointly chosen 
by the Donor and the Secretary of the In- 
stitution, which plans shall have been spe- 
cifically approved by both the Donor and 
the Secretary of the Institution. 

Fourth. Immediately following the con- 
struction and completion of the said museum 
and sculpture garden as herein provided, and 
the taking of such other steps as counsel for 
the Donor and counsel for the Institution 
shall deem necessary to give effect to the gifts 
contemplated hereunder, the Donor shall pay 
the sum of One Million Dollars ($1,000,000) 
to the Institution and title to the collections 
of the works of art listed in Exhibits A and 
A-1 and Exhibits B and B-1 shall pass to 
and be vested in the Institution, and such 
collections shall be delivered to the Institu- 
tion at the expense of the Donor and the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Foundation, respec- 
tively, and thereafter shall remain under the 
exclusive control of the Institution, subject 
to the provisions of this Agreement. 

During the period between the date of this 
Agreement and the time when title to said 
collections of art shall pass to and be vested 
in the Institution, or when this Agreement 
shall terminate, whichever shall be earlier, 
the Donor and the Hirshhorn Foundation 
shall respectively care for the said works of 
art and shall keep the same insured against 
loss or damage by fire, theft or burglary, in 
such amounts and with such parties as the 
Donor and the Hirshhorn Foundation in their 
discretion may determine, if and to the extent 
that such insurance may be obtainable; it 
being understood, however, that in no event 
nor under any circumstances, shall the Donor 
or the Hirshhorn Foundation be liable for 
any loss or damage to any of the works of art, 
however caused, which is not compensated 
for by such insurance. The Donor and the 
Hirshhorn Foundation shall respectively pay 
all costs, premiums, and other charges in- 
cidental to such care and insurance. 

Fifth. The gift of One Million Dollars by 
the Donor hereunder shall be used solely to 
acquire works of art for the Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden. Pend- 
ing the use of said funds for such purpose, 
the Institution may invest such funds in 
such manner as it may determine from time 
to time, provided that such funds and/or 
investments, and the income derived there- 
from, shall be segregated and maintained as 
a trust fund for the benefit of the said 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, separate and 
apart from the other funds and investments 
of the Institution. 

Sizth. The Institution may accept, hold 
and administer gifts, bequests or devises of 
money, securities, or other property for the 
benefit of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, provided that no 
works of art shall be accepted for such Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden without the prior 
consent and approval of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. 

Seventh. The Institution covenants and 
agrees that: 

A. It will, at all times, properly maintain 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
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ture Garden, protect and care for all works 
of art therein, and regularly exhibit works 
of art contained therein with dignity to the 
general public free of charge. 

B. In no event shall any sculpture of the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden be loaned for periods longer than 
three hundred sixty (360) days. 

C. The funds received from the sale of 
works of art of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden shall be used 
solely for the purpose of acquiring works of 
art for said Museum and Sculpture Garden. 
Pending the use of said funds for such pur- 
pose, the Institution may invest such funds 
in such manner as it may determine from 
time to time, provided that such funds and/ 
or investments, and the income derived 
therefrom, shall be segregated and main- 
tained as a trust fund for the benefit of the 
said Museum and Sculpture Garden, separate 
and apart from the other funds and invest- 
ments of the Institution. 

D. The first director of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
shall be designated by the Donor with the 
consent of the Secretary of the Institution. 

E. The said sculpture garden and museum 
in the area bounded by Seventh Street, In- 
dependence Avenue, Ninth Street, and Madi- 
son Drive, in the District of Columbia, shall 
be known and designated in perpetuity as 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden to which the entire public shall 
forever have access without charge, subject 
only to reasonable regulations from time to 
time established by the Institution. 

Eighth, Anything herein contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding, from and after 
the date of this Agreement and until title to 
the collections of works of art shall pass to 
and be vested in the Institution, (a) the 
Donor may transfer any of the works of art 
listed in Exhibits A or A-1 to the Hirshhorn 
Foundation, and all works of art thus trans- 
ferred shall remain subject to this agreement 
as if originally listed in Exhibits B or B-1 
instead of Exhibits A or A-1 hereto; and (b) 
the Donor and the Hirshhorn Foundation 
may loan or sell (for such consideration as 
the Donor or the Hirshhorn Foundation, as 
the case may be, shall in his or its sole discre- 
tion deem appropriate) any of the works of 
art listed respectively in Exhibits A, A-1, B 
and B-1 hereto and may also exchange the 
same for other works of art. No loan of such 
works of art shall be made for a period in ex- 
cess of 180 days. The Donor and the Hirsh- 
horn Foundation respectively may invest and 
reinvest the net proceeds arising from any 
such sale of his or its works of art by acquir- 
ing additional works of art and/or purchas- 
ing obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment. All works of art so acquired by pur- 
chase or exchange shall become subject to 
the terms of this Agreement as if originally 
listed in Exhibits A, A-1, B or B-1 in the 
place and stead of the works of art sold or 
exchanged as aforesaid. After title to the 
collections of works of art shall pass to and 
be vested in the Institution, any obligations 
of the United States Government acquired 
as aforesaid and the balance, if any, of net 
proceeds not used for the acquisition of 
works of art or obligations of the United 
States Government shall be transferred and 
paid over to the Institution to be used solely 
for the purpose of acquiring works of art for 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden, and pending such use, such 
funds and obligations shall be administered 
as provided in Paragraph Fifth hereof. Any 
insurance proceeds realized under policies 
carried by the Donor and the Hirshhorn 
Foundation in accordance with the provis- 
ions of Paragraph Fourth hereof shall be 
treated in the same manner as net pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of the works of 
art of the Donor and the Hirshhorn Found- 
ation as provided in this Paragraph Eighth. 
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Ninth. In the event that legislation con- 
taining provisions substantially as set forth 
in Paragraph Second hereof is not duly en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States 
and duly approved by the President no later 
than ten (10) days after the close of the 90th 
Congress, or in the event that said Museum 
and Sculpture Garden shall not have been 
constructed and completed as provided in 

h Third hereof within five years 
after such legislation shall have been enacted 
and approved, this Agreement shall be null 
and void and the proposed gifts by the 
Donor and the Hirshhorn Foundation shall 
not be consummated. 

Tenth. This Agreement shall be binding 
upon the heirs, executors and administrators 
of the Donor. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
has caused this Agreement to be executed by 
his hand and seal; The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, pursuant to a resolution duly adopted 
by its Board of Regents, has caused this 
Agreement to be signed and its official seal 
to be hereunto affixed by its Secretary; and 
The Joesph H. Hirshhorn Foundation, Inc., 
pursuant to a resolution duly adopted by its 
Board of Directors, has caused this Agree- 
ment to be signed and its official seal to be 
hereunto affixed by its Secretary, all as of 
the day and year first above written. 


By 


THe JOSEPH HIRsSHHORN 
FOUNDATION, INC. 
By Sam HARRIS, 
Secretary. 
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Pustic Law 89-788, 89TH ConcrEss, S. 3389, 
Nov. 7. 1966 

An act to provide for the establishment of 

the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 

Sculpture Garden, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SECTION 1. (a) The area bounded by Sev- 
enth Street, Independence Avenue, Ninth 
Street, and Jefferson Drive, in the District of 
Columbia, is hereby appropriated to the 
Smithsonian Institution as the permanent 
site of a museum and the area bounded by 
Seventh Street, Jefferson Drive, Ninth Street, 
and Madison Drive, in the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby made available to the Smith- 
sonian Institution as the permanent site of 
a sculpture garden, both areas to be used for 
the exhibition of works of art. 

(b) The Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is authorized to remove 
any existing structure, to prepare architec- 
tural and engineering designs, plans, and 
Specifications, and to construct a suitable 
museum within said area lying south of 
Jefferson Drive and to provide a sculpture 
garden for the use of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution within the areas designated in section 
1(a) of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The museum and sculpture 
garden provided for by this Act shall be des- 
ignated and known in perpetuity as the 
Joseph H, Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, and shall be a free public museum 
and sculpture garden under the administra- 
tion of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In administering the 
Sculpture garden the Board shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Interior so that the 
development and use of the Garden is con- 
sistent with the open-space concept of the 
Mall, for which the Secretary of Interior is 
responsible, and with related development re- 
garding underground garages and street de- 
velopment. 

(b) The faith of the United States is 
pledged that the United States shall provide 
such funds as may be necessary for the up- 
keep, operation, and administration of the 
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Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden. 

(c) The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden shall be the permanent 
home of the collections of art of Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Foundation, and shall be used for the stor- 
age, exhibition, and study of works of art, 
and for the administration of the affairs of 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Scuip- 
ture Garden. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established in the 
Smithsonian Institution a Board of Trustees 
to be known as the Trustees of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
which shall provide advice and assistance to 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution on all matters relating to the 
administration, operation, maintenance, and 
preservation of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden; and which shall 
have the sole authority (i) to purchase or 
otherwise acquire (whether by gift, exchange, 
or other means) works of art for the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
(ii) to loan, exchange, sell, or otherwise dis- 
pose of said works of art, and (iil) to deter- 
mine policy as to the method of display of 
the works of art contained in said museum 
and sculpture garden. 

(b) The Board of Trustees shall be com- 
posed of the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who shall serve as ex officio 
members, and eight general members to be 
appointed as follows: Four of the general 
members first taking office shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States from 
among nominations submitted by Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and four shall be appointed by 
the President from among nominations sub- 
mitted by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The general members so 
appointed by the President shall have terms 
expiring one each on July 1, 1968, 1969, 1970, 
1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975, as designated 
by the President. Successor general members 
(who may be elected from among members 
whose terms have expired) shall serve for 
& term of six years, except that a successor 
chosen to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term of office of his 
predecessor shall be chosen only for the re- 
mainder of such term. Vacancies occurring 
among general members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden shall be filled by 
a vote of not less than four-fifths of the then 
acting members of the Board of Trustees. 

Src. 4. The Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution may appoint and fix the 
compensation and duties of a director and, 
subject to his supervision, an administrator 
and two curators of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, none of 
whose appointment, compensation, or duties 
shall be subject to the civil service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
The Board of Regents may employ such other 
Officers and employees as may be necessary 
for the efficient administration, operation, 
and maintenance of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $15,000,000 for the plan- 
ning and construction of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
and such additional sums as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance and operation of 
such museum and sculpture garden. 


EXHIBIT 3 
CHANGES IN AGREEMENT BETWEEN HIRSHHORN 
AND THE SMITHSONIAN 
June 6, 1968. 
The SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: In our Agreement of May 17, 
1966, we have made gifts to The Smithsonian 
Institution which are to be consummated 
upon conditions, certain of which have not 
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been fulfilled. We appreciate that prevailing 
circumstances make difficult the timely ful- 
fillment of all such conditions. We desire to 
cooperate in effecting the p of our 
Agreement consistent with the exigencies of 
the nation. 

To this end, we hereby waive noncompli- 
ance with Subparagraph A.(9) and Para- 
graph B. of Article Second and with Article 
Ninth of our Agreement of May 17, 1966, on 
and subject to the following conditions: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
shall have enacted, and the President of the 
United States shall have approved, no later 
than ten days after the close of the 90th Con- 
gress, legislation appropriating not less than 
Two Million Dollars ($2,000,000) for planning 
and constructing the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

2. That the Congress of the United States 
shall have enacted, and the President of the 
United States shall have approved, no later 
than ten days after the close of the first ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress, legislation appro- 
priating, for the construction of the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
such sums as shall, together with all sums 
previously appropriated for said purpose, 
equal Fifteen Million Dollars ($15,000,000), 
and such additional sums, as provided in our 
Agreement of May 17, 1966, as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance and operation of 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

3. That by December 31, 1972, the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
shall have been constructed and completed 
in accordance with the terms of Article Third 
of said Agreement. 

In the event that any of these conditions 
are not met, the waiver contained herein 
shall be null and void and our gifts shall not 
be consummated. No terms or conditions of 
our Agreement of May 17, 1966, shall be 
deemed to be waived except as expressly 
herein provided. This waiver shall be binding 
upon the heirs, executors, and administrators 
of Joseph H. Hirshhorn. 

If the Smithsonian Institution is agreea- 
ble to proceeding under our Agreement of 
May 17, 1966, as modified by this waiver, 
please so indicate in the space provided be- 
low. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH H. HRSHHORN [L.S.]. 
THE JOSEPH I. HIRSHHORN 
FOUNDATION, INC., 
By Sam Hargis, Secretary. 

Agreed: 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
By S. Dion RIPLEY, Secretary. 


JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN, 
New York, N.Y., March 23, 1970. 
Hon. S. DILLON RIPLEY, 
Secretary, The Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We refer to your let- 
ter of March 9, 1970, in which you requested 
on behalf of The Smithsonian Institution, 
that the Agreement between it, Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and The Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Foundation, Inc, dated May 17, 1966, be 
modified so as to permit the $1,000,000 cash 
gift which was to be used as an art acquisi- 
tion fund to be used instead, to the extent 
necessary, to meet costs of completing the 
building. 

The proposal as set forth in your letter of 
March 9, 1970, is acceptable to the under- 
signed; and the above-mentioned Agreement 
of May 17, 1966, shall be deemed amended 
accordingly. 

Under the agreed amendment to the basic 
Agreement of May 17, 1966, the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 
will no longer begin its operations with an 
art acquisition fund of $1,000,000. The pur- 
pose of that fund was to augment the collec- 
tion as described in the inventory of works of 
art which was set forth in the Agreement of 
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May 17, 1966. It is our hope that this pur- 
pose may be served by the contribution of 
additional works of art and to that end we 
wish to inform you of our intention to trans- 
fer to the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, upon its construction and 
completion, additional works of art having a 
total value of approximately $1,000,000. 

We appreciate that the Institution has 
been doing its utmost to meet the letter and 
spirit of our Agreement and we are pleased to 
cooperate in a kindred manner to bring the 
project to fruition. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN, 
Sam Harris, Secretary. 


Exurstr 4 
WATCH ON WASHINGTON 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Lyndon B. Johnson 
made the decision that Joe Hirshhorn was 
& proper person to be memoralized on the 
Washington Mall with a $15,000,000 monu- 
ment—the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Gardens. 

S. Dillon Ripley, secretary to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, told of the Johnson role 
recently in explaining why he did not know 
of Hirshhorn’s two convictions for foreign ex- 
change violations, He said he made no in- 
quiry into Hirshhorn’s background because 
he considered it “none of my business” once 
the White House had made the decision. 

The issue of Hirshhorn’s convictions and 
background as an international stock ma- 
nipulator has been raised before the House 
subcommittee on library and memorials. It 
is now getting serious attention from Chair- 
man Frank Thompson (Dem., NJ.) and 
Representative Fred Schwengel (Rep., Ia.) 

A House committee was told earlier this 
year that Hirshhorn was convicted twice of 
violating the foreign exchange laws of 
Canada. Also, he has been involved in in- 
vestigations both in Canada and New York 
State concerning gold and uranium mine 
stock-selling. 

Ripley will concede now there may be some 
reason to question whether Hirshhorn is de- 
serving a place of honor on the Mall with 
Washington and Lincoln, but he feels the 
decision has been made. The contracts have 
been awarded, and bulldozers and men are 
at work on the monument. 

Also, the Smithsonian has spent about a 
million dollars in preparing some of the 
Hirshhorn art for an exhibit. 

Ripley, eager to get the Hirshhorn art and 
sculpture for the Smithsonian, admits he 
was a willing and enthusiastic participant in 
anything that President Johnson or the 
White House staff suggested. 

“The orders came from the White House,” 
Ripley said. “I knew nothing of Hirshhorn's 
background and considered it none of my 
business. We did what the President asked.” 

Ripley said he only knew it was “a fan- 
tastic deal” to get the multi-million-dollar 
Hirshhorn collection as a gift. Hirshhorn 
himself is reputed to have a fortune of $150 
million. 

Ripley explains the Hirshhorn project was 
handled personally by President Johnson 
with a slight assist from Abe Fortas, a friend 
of Hirshhorn. Ripley says President Johnson 
asked Fortas if the Hirshhorn collection was 
really worth the demands that Hirshhorn 
Was making on the government to acquire it. 
“Fortas agreed it was a fantastic collection,” 
Ripley said. “It was indeed worth every 
dime the taxpayers would spend.” 

The House subcommittee is finding out it 
was also “a fantastic deal” for Joe Hirsh- 
horn, Ripley said Hirshhorn paid only about 
$4 or $5 million for the art, but he will re- 
ceive the following benefits: 

1. A monument on the Mall characterized 
as “the most expensive federally financed 
memorial ever built.” It will be one of the 
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three major points of interest along with 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Washington 
Monument. 

2. The tax benefits of a gift that Ripley 
Says will be between $40 and $50 million. Only 
Hirshhorn and his tax lawyers can say what 
that bonanza will be worth. 

3. Government paid upkeep for his col- 
lection, and pay his staff, to the tune of 
about 2 million a year in perpetuity. 

Chairman Thompson says now there was 
negligence in Congress in 1966 in failing to 
make a deeper study when it was approved. 
Hirshhorn was not questioned, and the Pub- 
lic Works Committee did not go beyond the 
enthusiastic gushing of Dillon Ripley who 
was doing just what the White House 
wanted, 

Senator John Sherman Cooper (Rep., Ky.) 
did raise some questions in the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee. He complained that 
Congress was not legislating on the Hirsh- 
horn museum, but seemed to be simply 
approving a deal agreed upon between 
Hirshhorn and the Johnson administration. 

Senator Barry Goldwater (Rep., Ariz.) is 
another who is distressed at the Hirshhorn 
museum. He questions how the Hirshhorn 
museum got precedence over the Air and 
Space Museum that was approved in the 
mid-1940s, but had been held up in the 
1960s because of the cost of the Vietnam 
War. 

If war costs made it impossible to con- 
struct a universally-approved Air and Space 
Museum, Goldwater asks, how is it possible 
for the Johnson administration to find 
money for a monument to someone who is 
not so universally approved? 

Certainly Joe Hirshhorn should be called 
before the House subcommittee to give an 
accounting under oath of his background. 

Also, Secretary Ripley should be questioned 
in detail about some questions of ‘conflicts 
of interest” that have been raised because 
Gordon Bunshaft, a member of the Wash- 
ington Fine Arts Commission, was awarded 
the contract to design the Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden. The 
Washington Fine Arts Commission had to 
approve the design and approve the new 
modernistic structure th: 5 has been the sub- 
ject of much critical comment. 

It has been pointed out that pending fur- 
ther explanation there is at least some ques- 
tion as to whether Joe Hirshhorn’s life would 
be universally saluted as one of those “sages 
and heroes” who were to be honored on the 
Mall so the youth of the nation might find 
inspiration and example to guide them. 


Exar 5 
WANT NAME OF HIRSHHORN Orr MUSEUM 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—New impetus was de- 
veloping Friday to remove the name of Jo- 
seph H. Hirshhorn from the $15 million mu- 
seum and sculpture garden being con- 
structed on the Washington Mall. 

The House subcommittee on library and 
memorials, headed by Representative Frank 
Thompson (Dem., N.J.), has written a still- 
secret report that is highly critical of the 
manner in which President Lyndon Johnson 
and S. Dillon Ripley, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, pushed the project 
through Congress in 1966. 

The report said that the question still re- 
mains “whether Joseph H. Hirshhorn was 
worthy of being memorialized on the Mall 
of the nation’s capital in a position of prom- 
imence perhaps equal to the memorials of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln.” 

It points out that there has been testi- 
mony that Hirshhorn, a wealthy internation- 
al spectator and art collector, “had been 
arrested twice during World War II for viola- 
tions of Canada’s foreign exchange laws and 
had come close to being indicted in New York 
for attempted stock fraud in 1950.” He was 
convicted on the two Canadian charges. 
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Chairman Thompson and Representative 
Fred Schwengel (Rep., Ia.) have been among 
those who have raised the question of wheth- 
er the Hirshhorn museum was properly 
authorized, and whether Hirshhorn was a 
proper person to have been memorialized. 

The still-secret report questions the whole 
manner in which the Hirshhorn project was 
handled so that it bypassed the subcom- 
mittee on memorials that would have had the 
responsibility of a most careful study into 
the background of anyone who was to be 
memorialized. 

It was passed over to a subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee, headed by 
Representative Kenneth Gray (Dem., Ill.) 
and was given only the most superficial hear- 
ings before that committee because Gray 
believed that the Smithsonian had already 
taken the proper steps to assure that Hirsh- 
horn was a proper person to be memorialized. 


WANT HEARINGS 


Although the subcommittee on library 
and memorials recognized that the “gener- 
osity” of Hirshhorn would greatly enhance 
the nation’s collection of art, it questioned 
whether he should be honored with his name 
on the third of the three axes of the Mall. 

The report stated that there are now two 
axes extending from the Mall, and each has a 
special significance. “The first extends from 
the Washington Monument to the White 
House, symbolically linking the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to the present 
one,” the report said. 

“The second axis extends from the Wash- 
ington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial— 
thus from the traditional father of the na- 
tion to its ‘saviour’ ruling [during] the Civil 
War,” the report said. 

The third axis is not complete, the report 
said but added: “Now, without fanfare and 
the careful consideration such a project tra- 
ditionally receives, the axis is formed with 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum as the 
structure opposite the Archives Build- 
ing...” 

The House subcommittee indicsted an in- 
terest in more hearings, presumably with 
Hirshhorn as a witness under oath, to ex- 
plore his background. The report said that 
“in the absence of more information about 
Mr. Hirshhorn and the significance of the 
third axis,” no final decision can be made. 

Representative Phil Crane (Rep., Ill.) a 
member of the House subcommittee, said 
Thursday, that he believed that it will be es- 
sential to call Hirshhorn because “of the 
testimony given against him. It would seem 
to me to be the least we could do, and if we 
don’t get better answers, we should consider 
eliminating his name,” Crane said. 


SHARE BLAME 


The subcommittee report states that the 
blame must be shared by President John- 
son, the Smithsonian’s Ripley and by the 
Congress itself. 

The report reviews the manner in which 
Mr. Johnson pushed for the approval, but 
does not make mention of the fact that for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, a 
friend of Hirshhorn, was one of those who 
sold President and Mrs. Johnson on accept- 
ance of the gift under the conditions set 
down by Hirshhorn. 

Ripley has defended the procedure of go- 
ing directly to the Public Works Committee 
of the House on grounds that the Hirshhorn 
museum was not a “memorial” to Hirshhorn 
requiring the approval through the House 
subcommittee on memorials. The House sub- 
committee report rejected the Smithsonian's 
reasoning that it is not a “memorial” and 
went into some detailed explanation of why 
it was in fact comparable to the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Lincoln Memorial in 
the manner in which it is placed on the 
Mall. 

Ripley had told the Register earlier that 
the cost of the art work in the Hirshhorn 
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collection was probably about $4 to $5 
million, but that Hirshhorn could have rea- 
son to believe it will be valued at $40 to $50 
million as a gift to the government. 

The House subcommittee report is critical 
of the agreement that put Hirshhorn in the 
position of bargaining for a memorial. The 
gift of art was to be made only if the Smith- 
sonian agreed to these conditions: 

That it would be housed in a building on 
the Mall. 

That the museum would be named in 
perpetuity the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Gardens. 

That Congress would approve legislation 
to appropriate $15 million to construct a 
museum building and pledge to maintain 
the building (at a cost of about $2 million 
& year) in perpetuity. 

In addition, Hirshhorn is given the au- 
thority to nominate persons to fill at least 
half of the positions on the board of trus- 
tees, and he and the secretary of the Smith- 
sonian were authorized to jointly select both 
the architect and the director of the mu- 
seum. 

The report states that the subcommittee 
should have been “more diligent,” and ex- 
plains that the subcommittee headed by 
Gray did not understand its full responsi- 
bility. 

“The legislation was written as if the Jo- 
seph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden had already been established and the 
Smithsonian was merely seeking appropria- 
tions to construct a museum building for 
it,” according to the report. 

“The effect of this action was to severely 
limit public and congressional inquiry into 
the wisdom of accepting Hirshhorn’s gift 
under the conditions he demanded,” he said. 

The House report said that “the hearings 
(en the museum) were a one-sided affair 
with the Smithsonian and the President pro- 
viding all the ‘expert’ information about the 
Hirshhorn collection.” 

The only objection noted in the record 
was a letter to Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, from 
Sherman Lee, director of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. In his letter, Dr. Lee 
praised the collection, but warned about ac- 
cepting it under the conditions Hirshhorn 
had stipulated because of the “disadvantage 
to the U.S. government and the unnecessary 
burden on the American taxpayers.” 

The report said Lee had argued against 
naming the museum after Hirshhorn be- 
cause it would tend to discourage other con- 
tributions of art. 

The report stated that rising building 
costs, the war in Vietnam, and other com- 
plications prevented construction on the 
Hirshhorn museum from getting underway 
until Mar. 23, 1970. 

“During the intervening time, disturbing 
questions concerning the Hirshhorn gift, 
and about Hirshhorn himself began to sur- 
face, first through the inquiries of private 
citizens and finally in the press,” it said. 

“The principle of not imposing expenses 
on taxpayers without careful examination of 
all the facts by their elected representatives 
should have been more carefully followed,” 
the report said. “The subcommittee recom- 
mends that no federally financed structure 
be named for any individuals without pub- 
lic disclosure of the person’s background and 
character before final action is taken.” 

The subcommittee noted there are many 
reasons for memorials including valor in 
war, statesmanship, good deeds, and other 
acts, including generosity,” but concluded: 

“. . . Never should a memorial be nego- 
tiated at federal expense as a prior condition 
to the act for which the memorial is in- 
tended.” 

When the report is released in a week or 
two, it is expected that there will be re- 
quests for Hirshhorn to appear and testify 
as to his background. Committee members 
have accepted the fact that they do not now 
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have possession of the art, and that this 
effort to question him may result in Hirsh- 
horn simply abandoning the agreement. 


EXHIBIT 6 
SCHWENGEL SEEKS BUILDING HALT TO 
HIRSHHORN MUSEUM 


WaSHINGTON, D.C.—Representative Fred 
Schwengel (Rep., Ia.) introduced legislation 
Tuesday to stop construction of the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Memorial Garden on the 
Mall between the Capitol and the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

The Iowa Republican was joined by Rep- 
resentative Frank Thompson (Dem., N.J.) in 
pushing to stop construction on the $15-mil- 
lion monument to Joseph Hirshhorn, who 
has given a large collection of modern art 
and sculpture to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Schwengel said that he and Thompson, 
both members of a House subcommittee on 
memorials, are going “to stop construction 
until we can get some more answers to a lot 
of questions.” 

Schwengel said that this will include the 
questioning of Hirshhorn about his back- 
ground, including complaints that he has 
been twice convicted in Canada on charges 
involving violation of the foreign exchange 
laws. Also, Schwengel said he will question 
Hirshhorn about reports on his involvement 
in a uranium stock manipulation in the 
early 1950s. 

The Iowa Republican declared that the 
questions were not asked before the House 
passed legislation in 1966 to approve the 
Hirshhorn museum and sculpture garden. 

The $15-million monument, promoted by 
former Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas 
and pushed through by former President 
Lyndon Johnson, was to be one of three 
major monuments on the Mall the others 
are to President Washington and President 
Lincoln. Hirshhorn is a friend of Fortas. 

Construction on the project has been un- 
der way for nearly a year, but Schwengel and 
Thompson hope to be able to stop con- 
Struction and perhaps change the location 
of the museum and sculpture gardens. 

The art and sculpture work initially had 
cost Hirshhorn about $4 or $5 million, but 
Smithsonian officials said that he would get 
a tax writeoff of about $40 to $50 million 
for the present value of the art works. 

Schwengel said he and Thompson now are 
backed by a committee report in their ef- 
forts to get the construction stopped, and 
they will then leave it up to the board of 
regents and Smithsonian officials to work out 
some new agreement for a suitable location 
that is not on the Mall. 


EXHIBIT 7 
ASK HIRSHHORN PLAN CHANGE 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The chairman of the 
House library and memorials subcommittee 
pushed legislation Thursday that could up- 
set the whole plan for the $15 million me- 
morial to Joseph H. Hirshhorn. 

The legislation introduced by Chairman 
Frank Thompson, Jr., (Dem. N.J.), with the 
backing of four other subcommittee mem- 
bers would forbid construction of the Hirsh- 
horn sculpture garden on the capital mall. 

Smithsonian Institution Secretary J. Dil- 
lion Ripley has written to Thompson stating 
that he can stop work immediately on the 
sculpture garden, but that the garden is “an 
integral part” of the Hirshhorn memorial. 

Representative Fred Schwengel (Rep., Ia.) 
and Thompson have joined together to op- 
pose the Hirshhorn project unless they can 
get a full hearing on Hirshhorn, who has 
been in the subject of a critical report by 
the House subcommittee. 

The House Public Works Committee has 
heard testimony that Hirshhorn was twice 
convicted in Canada on charges involving 
illegal money exchange, and was a key figure 
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in international stock manipulation in the 
early 1950s. 

Thompson said that Hirshhorn gave art 
and sculpture worth several million dollars 
to the government with the provision that 
his name was to be enshrined on the mall. 
Construction already has started on the proj- 
ect. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S.J. Res. 46. Joint resolution to pro- 

vide for a Columbus Day Committee. 


Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MONDALE: 

S.J. Res, 47. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a temporary commission to study the 
relationship between drug addiction and 
crime and make recommendations for 
the control of such addiction. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently introduced legislation to bring 
down an international quarantine to 
stop the growth and processing of opium 
abroad. 

This quarantine is one essential step to 
fight the vicious epidemic of drug addic- 
tion. 

But that epidemic is already raging in 
this country, and taking its toll from 
each of us. 

There are as many as a half million 
“hard drug” addicts in the United States. 
Their addiction is costing our society as 
much as $8 billion a year. 

We can no more tolerate the horror of 
drug-related crime here at home than we 
can tolerate rampant heroin traffic com- 
ing into America from foreign countries. 

Today, I am introducing legislation in 
the Senate—and Congressman CHARLES 
RancEL is introducing the same bill in 
the House—to reveal the nature and 
magnitude of crime brought on by drugs, 
and to tell us how to stop that crime. 

The administration and the Congress 
have taken measures to combat domestic 
drug abuse. Over the past 3 years we 
have spent a half billion dollars on sorely 
needed treatment. We will spend hun- 
dreds of millions more in the next 3 years 
for medical facilities, education, and re- 
search. We have established stricter con- 
trols over drugs and harsher penalties for 
some narcotics offenses. 

Yet drug addiction spreads relent- 
lessly : 

The number of new drug addicts na- 
tionwide doubled between 1968 and 1969. 
The total number now may be as high 
as a half million, and it grows by thou- 
sands every year. 

In the last decade the increase in new 
addicts was 668 percent in Connecticut, 
1,600 percent in Florida, 982 percent in 
Louisiana, 425 percent in Michigan, and 
559 percent in Virginia. 

From 1965 to 1969, there were 3,000 
drug deaths in the United States, a ten- 
fold increase over the 1960-65 period. 

Every day in New York three people 
die because of drug addiction. In the last 
decade, less men from New York State 
died in Vietnam than those killed from 
narcotics in New York City alone. Heroin 
is now the greatest single cause of death 
for 18- to 35-year-olds in New York. 

All this is terrible enough, with the 
anguish it brings to the addicts and their 
families. 
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But that suffering becomes the tor- 
ment of the whole Nation when the ad- 
dict is driven to crime. 

The gathering evidence that drugs 
breed crime is appalling: 

A Washington, D.C., study shows that 
70 percent of those charged with armed 
robbery and 66 percent of those charged 
with murder are drug addicts. 

A New York study shows that 70 per- 
cent of the inmates in the city’s jail were 
heroin addicts who committed crimes 
directly or indirectly connected with 
their addiction. 

A superior court judge in the District 
of Columbia has stated: 

Excluding family-related offenses ... it 
is my experience that a minimum of 75 to 
85% of the persons appearing before me for 
arraignment in criminal matters are users of 
narcotics. 


We cannot measure the cost of this 
crime in human suffering and fear. 
There are initial estimates, however, of 
what drug-related crime is costing our 
economy: 

On the basis of data gathered in New 
York and Washington on drug-inspired 
crime, it is estimated that addiction 
costs us $8 billion a year in theft, crim- 
inal justice proceedings, and related 
expenses. 

Even if that $8 billion is reduced by 
half, drug-related crime would still cost 
us each year seven times what we now 
spend to fight air and water pollution, 
nearly four times our budget for health 
research, almost twice our investment in 
elementary and secondary education. 

Drugs take hundreds of millions more 


from New York City each year than its 
citizens receive in welfare payments 
from all sources. 

We are in a crisis. We must ask our- 
selves if we are facing the most critical 
questions and choices. 

For example, recent legislation has 


provided a commission—which the 
President has now appointed—to report 
in a year on the problem of marihuana 
and within 2 years on “the causes of drug 
abuse and their relative significance.” 

There can be no doubt that the com- 
plex subject of marihuana requires 
special study. 

But how relevant is one more report 
on the causes of drug addiction? 

What we need to know—and we need 
it desperately—is how to control addic- 
tion and the crime it causes. 

The sad truth is that we already know 
the underlying causes of addiction. 
Mountains of reports compiled by Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Crime Commission, the 
Kerner Commission, and the Violence 
Commission make these causes abun- 
dantly clear. If we do not know now, it is 
because we have failed to look and listen 
to what is happening in our midst. 

Our crisis was ignited by poverty, bigot- 
ry, despair—by schools that mutilate a 
child’s mind and spirit, by perverted 
priorities that elevate gadgets over hu- 
man beings. 

It is the disgrace of this generation 
that we have let it all go on. 

The cure for those deeper causes of 
drug addiction is not in sight. The drug- 
crime crisis will not wait. Its victims 
should not have to wait 2 years for 
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their government to deal with the prob- 
lem directly. 

New York City—losing $1.5 billion to 
drug-related crime every year—cannot 
wait. 

Washington, D.C.—with more than 
16,000 addicts—cannot wait. 

Minnesota—with a fivefold increase in 
narcotics arrests—cannot wait. 

Thousands of parents—whose children 
will become addict-criminals over the 
next 2 years—cannot wait. 

Millions of ordinary citizens—who will 
pay in injury, fear, and money over the 
next 2 years—cannot wait. 

The legislation I am proposing today 
would establish a Commission whose sole, 
specific and urgent task would be to draw 
together all we know to stop drug-related 
crime. 

Made up of physicians, those experi- 
enced in law enforcement and criminal 
justice, and other experts, this Commis- 
sion would work for 1 year: 

First, to identify exactly what kind of 
drug addiction leads to crime, including 
the prospective impact of chemical syn- 
thetic drugs which could be the next 
great wave of addiction. 

Second, to reveal the nature and ex- 
tent of that crime throughout the coun- 
try. 

Third, and most important, to recom- 
mend a nationwide program to control 
that addiction and thus the crime that 
results from it. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the ultimate purpose of this Commission 
is to reduce substantially the crime 
committed by addicts. Toward this goal, 
every legitimate method consistent with 
constitutional rights must be explored. 

If the Commission’s answer is a Gov- 
ernment-run drug maintenance pro- 
gram, so be it. Such a recommendation 
would not necessarily eliminate drug 
addiction. But it could eliminate the need 
to steal in support of a $75 a day habit. 

And a reduction in crime caused by 
addicts desperately trying to support 
their habit would inevitably make our 
streets and homes safer. 

I would much prefer a society where 
there were no causes for drug addiction 
and where there were no drug addicts. 

But to wait until such a society is a 
reality will do nothing for the drug ad- 
dict; and it will do nothing for the in- 
nocent victims of his addiction. 

In a very real sense, then, the need 
for this kind of Commission is an ad- 
mission of our overwhelming failure. 

We have failed to eradicate the 
shameful conditions in our society 
which breed drug addiction. No Com- 
mission is required to remind us of that 
haunting fact. 

But if we do not yet have the national 
purpose and decency to eliminate pov- 
erty and despair, the very least we can 
do is contain and control the widespread 
crime caused by drug abuse. 

If we cannot save the addict from the 
agony of drug dependence, we can at 
least do something about the agony he 
causes others in his community. 

This is not a Commission, then, to 
produce still another disregarded blue- 
print for eliminating slums and wretched 
living conditions. 
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But for those in our urban ghettos— 
who bear the greatest burden of drug- 
related crime, in addition to everything 
else—this Commission would offer a 
realistic hope for lifting at least that 
burden. 

And it would offer the same promise to 
the increasing number of victims of 
drug-related crime who live outside the 
ghetto. 

I realize the difficulty of this task. 
Scientific evidence on the effectiveness 
of various programs to counter addic- 
tion—such as maintenance of addicts 
through methadone or other synthetic 
narcotics—is incomplete or disputed. 

What works in one place may not be 
relevant to another. There are hopeful 
signs that a methadone program, for 
example, could be reducing drug-related 
crime in the District of Columbia. We do 
not know if it will also succeed in other 
cities. 

And though a free narcotics mainte- 
nance program is apparently failing in 
Great Britain, we should ask why it 
failed and how it might have been effec- 
tive. 

Particularly, study must be given to 
the potential problems of chemical syn- 
thetic drugs. Such drugs are increasing- 
ly prevalent, and may lend themselves to 
the same spiral of addiction and crime 
as heroin. It would be a gruesome irony 
to win a fight against opium, only to 
find that the addict had turned to a 
chemical substitute just as deadly, but 
which we were unprepared to control. 

We have few authoritative judgments 
on how to stop this disaster. But it is 
within our ability to come up with the 
answers. 

One thing is clear. Unless we move 
faster and more firmly than we have— 
unless we mobilize our resources to treat 
this crisis for the peril it is—the drug- 
crime epidemic is going to engulf Amer- 
ica. 

We can leave no avenue unexplored, 
no solution untried, no political or sci- 
entific controversy unopened. 

In New York’s Harlem, which has 
known the horrors of drugs and crime 
longer and deeper than the rest of the 
country, deadly heroin is called “the 
horse.” 

The rest of the Nation is now learn- 
ing what Harlem and other ghettos have 
long known—that “the horse” and the 
crime it carries can desolate a commu- 
nity—and that the way to reduce crime 
is to control addiction. 

That lesson must now become the ba- 
sis of an effective national policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Joint Res- 
olution be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 47 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
joint resolution may be cited as the “Crime 
and Drug Commission Resolution.” 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2, (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that the incidence of drug related 
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crime is drastically increasing and is a major 
concern of the American people; and 

(2) that the underlying causes of the drug 
addiction leading to crime, such as poverty 
and racism, have been clearly documented 
by past studies and commissions; and 

(3) that the determination of the most 
effective methods for controlling and treating 
such addiction deserves the highest priority. 

(b) It is the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion to establish a national commission— 

(1) to determine the type or types of drug 
addiction which cause crime, including the 
potential impact on the crime rate of syn- 
thetic drugs; and 

(2) to make specific recommendations for 
the control and treatment of such addiction. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the National Com- 
mission on Crime and Drugs, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twelve members appointed without 
regard to political affiliation. Members shall 
be apopinted from among persons especially 
qualified to serve on such Commission by 
virtue of their education, training and ex- 
perience. The members shall be appointed as 
follows: 

(1) Four members by the President; 

(2) Four members of the Majority Leader 
of the Senate; and 

(3) Four members by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission to serve as 
Chairman and one to serve as Vice Chairman. 

(c) Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
& comprehensive study and investigation 
wi— 

(1) the relationship between drug addic- 
tion and crime, specifying as precisely as 
possible the present and potential impact of 
various types of drug addiction on the crime 
rate; and 

(2) the methods of treating and control- 
ling such addiction, including, without lim- 
itation, methadone and other drug mainte- 
nance and withdrawal programs. 

(b) The Commission shall transmit to the 
President and to the Congress a final report 
not later than 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. Such report shall contain 
a detailed statement of the findings and con- 
clusions of the Commission together with 
such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems appropriate. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall nave she 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and the provisions of 
chapter 57 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title, relating to the classification 
and General Schedule pay rates. 

(b) The Commission may procure tempo- 
rary or intermitten services of experts and 
consultants to the same extent as is au- 
thorized for the departments by section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, but at rates 
not to exceed $75 per day for individuals. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to nego- 
tiate and enter into contracts with private 
business and nonprofit research organiza- 
tions, including educational institutions, to 
conduct such studies and to prepare such 
reports as the Commission feels necessary 
in order to discharge its duties. 

(d) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
procurement) may be provided the Com- 
mission by the General Services Admin- 
istration, for which payment shall be made 
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in advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Commission in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon by the Chairman of the 
Commission and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services; except that the regulations of 
the General Services Administration for the 
collection of indebtedness of personnel re- 
sulting from erroneous payments (5 U.S.C. 
46d) shall apply to the collection of errone- 
ous payments made to or on behalf of a 
Commission employee, and regulations of 
said Administrator for the administrative 
control of funds (31 U.S.C. 665 (g)) shall 
apply to appropriations of the Commission 
and that the Commission shall not be re- 
quired to prescribe such regulations. 

(e) The Commission, or any member there- 
of, may, for the purpose of g out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places and take such testimony, as the 
Commission or such member may deem ad- 
visable. 

(ft) The Commission is authorized to secure 
directly from any executive department, bu- 
reau, agency, board, commission, office, inde- 
pendent establishment, or instrumentality 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics for the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment or instrumentality is au- 
thorized and directed, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, to furnish such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

(g) The Commission, or any member of 
the Commission when so authorized by the 
Commission, shall have power to issue sub- 
penas requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of any 
evidence that relates to any matter under 
investigation by the Commission. The Com- 
mission, or any members of the Commis- 
sion or any agent or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purpose, may adminis- 
ter oaths and affirmations, examine wit- 
nesses, and receive evidence. Such attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of such 
evidence may be required from any place 
within the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. 

(h) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey & subpena issued to any person under 
subsection (g), any court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry is carried on or within the jurisdic- 
tion of which said person guilty of contu- 
macy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
or transacts business, upon application by 
the Commission shall have jurisdiction to 
issue to such person an order requiring such 
person to appear before the Commission, its 
member, agent, or agency, there to produce 
evidence if so ordered, or there to give testi- 
mony touching the matter under investiga- 
tion or in question; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
said court as a contempt thereof. 

(i) Process and papers of the Commission, 
its members, agent, or agency, may be served 
either upon the witness in person or by 
registered mail or by telegraph or by leav- 
ing a copy thereof at the residence or prin- 
cipal office or place of business of the per- 
son required to be served. The verified re- 
turn by the individual so serving the same, 
setting forth the manner of such service, 
shall be proof of the same, and the return 
post office receipt or telegraph receipt there- 
for when registered and mailed or telegraphed 
as aforesaid shall be proof of service of the 
same. Witnesses summoned before the Com- 
mission, its members, agent, or agency, shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in courts of the United States, 
and witnesses whose depositions are taken 
and the persons taking the same shall sever- 
ally be entitled to the same fees as are paid 
for like services in the courts of the United 
States. 
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(j) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to a subpena, 
on the ground that the testimony or evi- 
dence required of him may tend to incrim- 
inate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture; but no individual shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
feiture (except demotion or removal from 
office) for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he is 
compelled, after having claimed his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, except that such indi- 
vidual so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

(k) All process of any court to which ap- 
plication may be made under this Act may 
be served in the judicial district wherein the 
person required to be served resides or may 
be found, 


COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Sec. 7. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are officers or employees of the Federal 
Government shall serve as members of the 
Commission without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received in their regular public 
employment. Members of the Commission 
from private life shall each receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $100 per day for each 
day they are engaged in the performance of 
their duties as members of the Commission. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be entitled to reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Commission. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 

TERMINATION OF COMMISSION 

Src. 9. The Commission shall cease to exist 
thirty days after submitting its final report, 
as required by this joint resolution. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


5. 346 


At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 346, the rural job devel- 
opment bill. 

s. 350 

At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), on behalf of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younes), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), and the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 350, the Amer- 
ican Forestry Act. 

S. 426 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrd), on behalf of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 426, the Radiation Health and 
Safety Act of 1971. 


5. 683 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1971, I introduced for myself and 
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Mr. Baym, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. Case, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Hatrretp, Mr. HucuHes, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Montoya, Mr, Mus- 
KIE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Rretcorr, and 
Mr. Tunney, S. 683, the Quality Inte- 
grated Education Act of 1971. 

It has come to my attention that 
through a technical error Senator Hart 
was inadvertently not listed as a cospon- 
sor of this bill in the Rrecorp or on the 
bill as printed. 

I regret that this mistake occurred and 
ask unanimous consent that on future 
printings of the bill Senator Hart’s name 
appear as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 732 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrrp), on behalf of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, Gurney), and the Senator from 
Ilinois (Mr. STEVENSON) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 732, to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its bene- 
fits available to certain areas of extra 
high unemployment, to authorize addi- 
tional funds for such act, and for other 
purposes, 

S. 742 

At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was added as co- 
sponsor of S. 742, the Rural Community 
Development Bank Act of 1971. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


On request of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Brock), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruras), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK), the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Rot), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
Nuson), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN) , and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 10 to author- 
ize the President to designate the period 
beginning March 21, 1971, as “National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War/ 
Missing in Action.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
8—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE CONTROL OF INTERNATION- 
AL DRUG TRAFFIC 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, last 
year I introduced legislation, S. 4233, 
aimed at encouraging a major inter- 
national effort to eradicate the illegal 
traffic in hard narcotics. Since that time 
I am pleased to note that several im- 
portant changes have taken place which 
reflect some of the measures advocated 
in S. 4233. 
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First of all, the international control 
of drugs has become a priority objective 
of American foreign policy. President 
Nixon has announced that the elimina- 
tion of all illegal drug traffic is now a 
prime goal of the administration. 

Second, the United States has called 
upon the United Nations to create a U.N. 
voluntary fund to finance an emergency 
program to fight the abuse of drugs and 
has pledged an initial contribution of $2 
million. 

Third, in January of this year, a spe- 
cial Plenipotentiary Conference con- 
vened in Vienna to consider ways to se- 
cure an international agreement on the 
control of production and international 
traffic in psychotropic substances. Hope- 
fully, this conference will help to bring 
the manufacture, distribution, trade and 
use of such substances as LSD, amphet- 
amines, and barbiturates under interna- 
tonal control, as now exists for narcotics 
and dangerous drugs. 

Although there have been some signs 
of progress in the creation of programs 
to check international drug traffic, it ap- 
pears that in the United States the grav- 
ity of the situation has deepened. In 1970, 
almost without exception, there was a 
continuing increase in drug arrests in 
every State throughout the land. In 
Oregon drug abuse skyrocketed. During 
the year 1969 there were 1,181 drug ar- 
rests statewide. In 1970 the number of 
arrests almost doubled. According to the 
Oregon State police, 2,099 persons were 
arrested on drug charges last year. At 
this point the end to this growing men- 
ace is nowhere in sight. 

In a 1970 survey in the District of Co- 
lumbia the heroin addict population was 
estimated at 10,400 people. In this year’s 
survey the estimated number has grown 
to 16,800—an alarming increase of more 
than 60 percent. 

In New York City, which now has an 
estimated heroin addict population of 
well over 100,000, at least 1,154 persons 
died last year as a result of drug addic- 
tion. Half of these deaths occurred among 
young people less than 23 years old, and 
five were only 14. According to medical 
authorities, heroin addiction is now the 
leading cause of death in New Yorkers 
between the ages of 15 and 35. 

Drugs are hitting more Americans at 
a younger age than could ever have been 
envisioned only a few years ago. The FBI 
reports that among young people under 
20 years of age arrests for heroin viola- 
tions alone have risen 120 percent in the 
last 4 years. 

As recently as 5 years ago drug use and 
drug addiction were considered problems 
of the slums, the degenerates, the under- 
world, the criminals. But is this true to- 
day? Not hardly. In everincreasing num- 
bers our children are becoming exposed 
to illegal narcotics. As the usage grows, 
so, too, does the list of names of the 
sons and daughters of numerous public 
figures from Hollywood movie stars to 
prominent political officials. Along with 
these, of course, are the hundreds of 
other families in the United States whose 
lives have been marred by drugs. Cer- 
tainly the social and personal losses are 
tremendous. 

No country seems to have remained 
immune from the epidemic in drug abuse. 
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Other nations seem to share the fate of 
the United States. The Soviet Union has 
a drug problem as does Canada, Bolivia, 
West Germany, Italy, Pakistan, South 
Africa, Australia, the Netherlands, Israel, 
Yemen, Kenya, Argentina, Sweden, Vene- 
zuela—the list of countries with narcotic 
problems seems endless. 

Great Britain, with its long history of 
free heroin to drug addicts, and long con- 
sidered a model for drug control, is faced 
with a spectacular rise in addiction, and 
is sharply reducing and perhaps aban- 
doning the free heroin to addicts pro- 
gram. 

In attempting to combat this terrible 
scourge which is infecting our world, 
it becomes apparent that a global ap- 
proach is essential for the ultimate elimi- 
nation of illicit and uncontrolled pro- 
duction of narcotics raw material. For 
this reason, I believe we must do more to 
increase the involvement of the United 
Nations in the war against illegal nar- 
cotics. As U.N. Secretary General Thant 
has stated: 

At a time when men and women and espe- 
cially the young desperately need the full 
use of their faculties to cope with the com- 
plex problems of our society, it is the duty 
of this organization to take the lead in 
controlling and eliminating the blight of 
nareotic addiction through all available 
means. 


The United Nations has a unique role 
to play in curbing drug abuse and traf- 
ficking. And it has a unique convention 
to assist in demanding the cooperation 
of member nations. The Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs of 1961 was described ina 


report to the Congress by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on May 3, 1967, 
as follows: 


The 1961 single convention is the culmina- 
tion of more than 55 years of effort and 
progress in the field of international nar- 
cotics control. It embodies the fundamental 
principles of control which have evolved 
during this time; namely, that the produc- 
tion and use of narcotic drugs should be 
restricted to medical and scientific purposes, 
that their manufacture and import should 
be limited to quantities necessary for such 
purposes, and that every step from the culti- 
vation of the basic raw materials to the final 
retail distribution of the manufactured drug 
should be carefully regulated and supervised. 
Mutual obligations among states based on 
these principles have been undertaken in the 
past and are evidenced by a series of sepa- 
rate multilateral agreements. These various 
agreements bind states to establish national 
control agencies, to license persons and es- 
tablishments engaged in handling narcotic 
drugs, to submit periodic reports to inter- 
national agencies, to control exports and 
imports by authorizations, and do many 
other things. The single convention, how- 
ever, for the first time, brought these obliga- 
tions together in one instrument command- 
ing wide acceptance among states and this is 
& fundamental reason for accession. 


While this international convention 
outlines the methods which ought to be 
followed in the production, exporta- 
tion, importation, storage, and packaging 
of narcotics, its strength lies in the co- 
operation of the signatory powers. The 
United States and 79 other nations have 
ratified this convention. But ratification 
is not enough. Urgent action must be 
taken to stem the tide of this rising in- 
ternational crisis. Samuel De Palma, As- 
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sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, stated in 
an address before the Rochester chap- 
ter of the United Nations Association on 
September 25, 1970: 

The U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
will meet in a special session called at the 
request of the United States. This is part of 
@ major effort being made at the direction 
of the President to curb the illegal traffic in 
narcotic drugs and the disastrous spread of 
drug addiction. . . . This is a problem re- 
quiring urgent action on a worldwide basis; 
we cannot deal with it by ourselves. We 
shall, therefore urge changes in the Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs of 1961 to make 
MANDATORY certain provisions to curb 
and eventually to eliminate the production 
of opium and similar narcotic drugs. We 
shall urge that a major effort be made to 
train police and customs officials in all coun- 
tries in order to suppress the growing illegal 
traffic closer to the source. We shall urge 
that programs be developed to improve the 
treatment of addicts. And, finally, we shall 
state our readiness to contribute toward the 
establishment of a special U.N. Fund to 
Fight Drug Abuse. 


Mr. President, I realize that many of 
us are aware of the number of bills and 
resolutions which have been introduced 
concerning the drug problem. Certainly 
more constructive and effective action 
in this area is urgently needed. However, 
I think we must consider that we are 
dealing with a difficult and complex 
problem which cannot be resolved by 
quick and easy solutions. According to 
the U.S. Department of State, the overall 
problem of illegal narcotics is essentially 
made up of three separate problems: de- 
mand, supply, and illegal traffic. This 
translates into drug addiction, low in- 
come farming, and governmental admin- 
istration problems. In short, the drug 
addict creates the demand. The supply 
generally comes from underdeveloped 
countries where small low income 
farmers using primitive farming prac- 
tices become dependent on their lucra- 
tive opium crop as a major source of 
income. Illegal traffic arises when the 
government administration — particu- 
larly law enforcement—is outdated and 
inefficient and is too weak to control the 
problem. 

In an attempt to combat the overall 
problem of illegal narcotics, a number of 
actions have been proposed which would 
require the suspension of U.S. economic 
and military assistance to countries 
which have not succeeded in preventing 
narcotic drugs from entering the United 
States unlawfully. However, upon close 
examination, I think it is clear that these 
measures would not help to eliminate the 
problems of addiction, low income farm- 
ing and inefficient governmental admin- 
istration. In fact, in many cases they 
would no doubt serve to hinder pro- 
grams which have been designed to as- 
sist in improving governmental adminis- 
tration and modernizing agriculture. In 
addition, such measures would not af- 
fect those countries which are also in- 
volved in the drug problem, but receive 
no U.S. economic or military assistance. 

Mr. President, rather than threatening 
the mandatory suspension of U.S. assist- 
ance, I believe that we should direct our 
efforts at developing a more positive and 
constructive approach whereby aid is di- 
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rected to those countries which have 
demonstrated a willingness to cooperate 
with the United States and the United 
Nations in attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of illegal narcotics. In this way we 
would not cut off assistance to countries 
which, though trying to cooperate, have 
been unsuccessful due to a lack of suf- 
ficient strength and capacity to exert 
effective controls. By maintaining friend- 
ly bilateral relations with those coun- 
tries most directly involved in fighting 
the illegal production and trafficking of 
narcotics; I believe the United States 
will assist in creating an atmosphere in 
which cooperative efforts can be devel- 
oped at the international level to help 
resolve the drug problem. Clearly, this is 
an international problem which will re- 
quire international action to resolve. 

In support of this expanded interna- 
tional effort, today I am submitting a 
concurrent resolution which expresses 
congressional support for strengthening 
the existing U.N. machinery to curb il- 
legal production and illegai international 
traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

In summary, the four-point resolution 
recommends that the President take the 
following steps: 

One. The President should direct all 
U.S. representatives to international or- 
ganizations to support the development, 
under U.N. auspices, of an effective multi- 
national program aimed at the eradica- 
tion of illicit trading of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

Second. The President should instruct 
our Representative to the United Na- 
tions to urge that body to amend the 1961 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs in 
order to empower the U.N. to collect, in- 
vestigate, and publish information relat- 
ing to illegal traffic in narcotics. 

Third. The President should direct the 
U.S. delegation to the U.N. Conference 
on Psychotropies, currently meeting in 
Vienna, to call for the preparation of a 
treaty providing international controls 
over synthetic and semisynthetic drugs— 
LSD, amphetamines, and barbiturates. 

Fourth. The President should give fa- 
vorable consideration, in allocating for- 
eign aid to those countries which co- 
operate with the U.S. Government and 
the U.N. in efforts to suppress illicit in- 
ternational production of and traffic in 
narcotics. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
concurrent resolution will receive prompt 
and favorable action by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. I have been 
informed that this approach has already 
gained considerable support in the House 
of Representatives. The administration 
has indicated that it would be most use- 
ful during the course of discussions on 
the drug problem within the United Na- 
tions and with individual governments. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
that this resolution will demonstrate the 
concern of Congress, and through it, the 
desire of the American people to find 
a solution to the problem of illegal 
narcotics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The concurrent resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 8), which reads as follows, was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 
8. Con. RES. 8 

Whereas the elimination of illegal traffic 
in narcotics is deemed to be a high priority 
objective of the foreign policy of the United 
States to be pursued through United States 
participation in the United Nations Organi- 
zation and in related international agen- 
cies; and 

Whereas the Congress has approved an ini- 
tial United States contribution of $2 million 
to the Special United Nations Fund to ex- 
pand United Nations efforts in the field of 
narcotics: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) The President, in carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities with respect to United States 
participation in international organizations 
and programs, should direct United States 
representatives to such organizations and 
programs to support the development, under 
United Nations auspices, of effective multi- 
lateral undertakings aimed at the eradica- 
tion of illegal production and illegal inter- 
national traffic of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. 

(2) The President should direct the per- 
manent United States Representative to the 
United Nations to urge that Organization 
to give prompt consideration to strength- 
ening, by amendment, the 1961 Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs. Such an amend- 
ment should empower the United Nations to 
collect, investigate, and publish information 
relating to illegal traffic of narcotics, and 
should be submitted promptly to member 
States of the United Nations for ratification. 

(3) The President should further direct 
the United States Delegation to the United 
Nations Conference on Psychotropics, con- 
vened in Vienna in January 1971, to exert 
every effort in support of the preparation of 
a draft treaty on control of synthetic and 
semi-synthetic drugs, known as psycho- 
tropics, which treaty should be submitted 
as early as possible to the member States of 
the United Nations for ratification in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
provisions. 

(4) Prior to furnishing development and 
technical assistance to a country under titles 
I and Il of chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, the President 
should consider the contribution, if any, that 
country is making toward the achievement 
of the objectives of this concurrent resolu- 
tion in determining if, as provided in sec- 
tions 201 (d) (7) and 211 (a) (7) of that 
Act, such country is making progress toward 
achieving respect for the rule of law. In par- 
ticular, the President should give favorable 
consideration to that country if the country 
is cooperating with the Government of the 
United States and with the United Nations, 
its agencies and programs, in carrying out 
measures aimed at the suppression of ille- 
gal international traffic in narcotics. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 51—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES OF 
CERTAIN SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
Scorr) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
51) to provide additional funds for pay- 
ment of employees of certain Senate 
Committees, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. MaNsFiIeLp when 
he submitted the resolution appear ear- 
lier in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 45 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp), on behalf of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scotr) and 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
SON) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Resolution 45 to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to make a study of national fuels and 
energy policy. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS TO CON- 
SIDER THE WORK OF THE US. 
BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
I wish to announce hearings for the con- 
sideration of the work of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Prisons. The hearings will be held 
March 2 and 3, 1971 at 10 a.m. each 
morning in the Judiciary Committee 
hearing room which is room 2226, New 
Senate Office Building. 

In preparing for these hearings I am 
reminded of a speech which James V. 
Bennett, a pioneer correctional leader, 
made in 1939, about the paradox of what 
the public expects from prisons and cor- 
rectional programs: 

On the one hand prisons are expected to 
punish, and on the other hand they are sup- 
posed to reform. They must discipline rigor- 
ously at the same time they teach self- 
reliance. They are built to be operated like 
vast impersonal machines, yet they are ex- 
pected to fit men to live normal community 
lives. They operate in accordance with a fixed 
autocratic routine, yet they are expected to 
develop individual initiative. They force a 
man to be idle despite the fact that one of 
their primary objectives is to teach men how 
to earn an honest living. They refuse the 
prisoner any voice in his own governance, 
yet they expect him to become a thinking 
citizen in a democratic society. 


Mr. Bennett, in his wisdom, has hit 
upon a crucial point. Society expects our 
correctional system to punish. But this 
same system is expected to return 99 per- 
cent of its inmates to society as law- 
abiding citizens. 

Operating a correctional system is 
obviously not an easy job. But Mr. Ben- 
nett, over his years as Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons, shared with members 
of the Judiciary Committee and others, 
the dream that the Federal correctional 
system would be a model which State 
and local systems could follow in order 
to attempt to achieve the goal which all 
society agrees upon—the reduction of 
crime as a factor in our society. 

These hearings which I am today an- 
nouncing are for the purpose of review- 
ing the work of the Bureau of Prisons 
and their plans for the future, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Bureau’s role as 
a model. Any person who wishes to tes- 
tify or submit a statement for inclusion 
in the record should communicate as 
soon as possible with the: Subcommittee 
on National Peniteritiaries, room 6306, 
New Senate Office Building. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON POUNDAGE 
QUOTAS FOR BURLEY TOBACCO 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a notice of a hear- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR TALMADGE 

Mr. President, I wish to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Production, 
Marketing and Stabilization of Prices of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
hold a hearing on S, 789, to authorize pound- 
age quotas for burley tobacco, on Tuesday, 
March 2. The hearing will be in Room 324, 
Old Senate Office Building, beginning at 
10:00 a.m. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


COURTROOM DISRUPTIONS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, during 
the past few years, one of the greatest 
threats to our judicial system has been 
evidenced through courtroom disruptions 
which have undermined not only confi- 
dence in our legal system, but a proper 
working of our legal processes. The 
search for truth and justice through a 
fair trial is one of the most cherished 
possessions of a free society, and it must 
be preserved if we are to continue to 
protect the rights of our citizenry. In 
the January-February issue of Trial 
magazine the Honorable Bruce Little- 
john, associate justice, Supreme Court 
of South Carolina, authored an article 
entitled “Legal Vandalism” which ex- 
plores this subject. I commend it to the 
attention of the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGAL VANDALISM 

A problem giving the bench and bar more 
concern than any other today is courtroom 
disruptions, The legal yandal—one who in- 
tentionally disrupts courtroom proceedings— 
doesn’t want to do anything constructive or 
creative, his desire is to tear something up 
and waste it. 

As a trial judge I have often thought that 
a vandal is worse than a thief. A thief rea- 
sons: “I want something without working 
for it.” A vandal, in effect, says: “I don’t 
want it for myself; I want to destroy it so 
that no one else can use it.” 

It is less difficult for me to understand the 
reasoning of a thief than the reasoning of 
a vandal. 

The most egregious case of disruption was 
the recent Chicago Seven trial, presided over 
by Judge Hoffman. The malady has spread 
from New York to California, in varying 
degrees. 

These happenings inspired Chief Justice 
Warren Burger to say at the American Bar 
Association convention in St. Louis, Missouri: 
“The outrageous episodes we have heard 
about in our courts are undermining the 
confidence of the entire system.” 

Only hours after the Chief Justice spoke, 
the ultimate.jn courtroom disruptions took 
place in California: ‘The presiding judge was 
shot and killed after & man slipped a gun 
into the eourtyoom, seeking to free the de- 
fendant. He attempted tò escape and touched 
off a gun battle that killed the judge, the 
intruder, the defendant, and a witness. 
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It has been my basic thinking that every 
man who assaults a police officer in the line 
of duty should serve time. I used to say 
facetiously, but perhaps with more meaning 
than was appreciated at the time, that if 
assaults against police officers were tolerated 
the judges and the lawyers would be as- 
saulted next. 

Disruptions of courtroom proceedings can- 
not be tolerated in any degree. Such is ab- 
solutely incompatible with a fair trial, and 
that is the only trial our system recognizes. 

Substantive law may be changed from 
time to time; common law rules of proce- 
dure may be altered as the situation de- 
mands. Orderly changes can and will be 
brought about and the court system will 
continue to function. 

But if the bench and bar ever waiver on 
the proposition that the trial judge must 
be in absolute control of his court, and on 
the proposition that order must prevail, our 
court system will be near an end. There can 
be no rights asserted or protected unless the 
judge is in complete command, 

Only through fair trial can freedoms be 
preserved. Even as freedom of speech does 
not include the right of a patron at a 
theater to yell “fire” when there is none, 
freedom of speech does not include the right 
of a litigant or a spectator in court to speak 
with an unbridled tongue. 

Plaintiffs’ counsel has more to gain by an 
orderly trial than any other group. They 
know that a disorderly trial is not a fair trial, 
and that an unfair trial cannot stand on 
appeal. Normally, the judge has the assist- 
ance of all attorneys, and this is especially 
true of plaintiffs’ attorneys. 

A good attorney knows that it is to his 
interest to control his client and help the 
judge conduct an orderly trial. Every now 
and then, however, a lawyer creates con- 
fusion, very well content to disrupt the 
trial, or permit his client to do so. Fortu- 
nately this group is very small. 

If a lawyer has a client he cannot control 
in the courtroom he should ask to be re- 
lieved. Granted, the judge may not always be 
able to grant the request because to relieve 
an attorney in the middle would normally 
bring a mistrial. 

But, an attorney is never justified in at- 
tempting to bring about reform by unruly 
conduct in the courtroom. If an attorney's 
objective is other than fulfilling his duty to 
his client, he is obliged to withdraw, 

When order in the court is gone, the court 
itself is gone. When the court is gone, the 
government is gone. When the government is 
gone, civilization is gone. Then man’s rights 
are protected only by might. 

Recently the U.S. Supreme Court, in the 
case of Illinois v. Allen, took a firm stand on 
the question of courtroom disruption. That 
case was of much comfort to judges who 
have to deal with similar problems. 

In essence, the court said that a defendant 
should be given a trial as fair as he will per- 
mit the court to give, It said that in a proper 
case a defendant could be held in contempt 
or removed from the courtroom, or gagged. 
It held that a defendant who could not be- 
have himself in court does, by improper con- 
duct, waive his right to be present and does 
waive his constitutional right to confront 
those witnesses testifying against him. 

The impact of the Allen case is to tell the 
trial judges to do whatever is necessary to 
control the courtroom. 

In research I find considerable law to the 
same effect. There may not be, however, suffi- 
cient law in the books to cover every situa- 
tion which may arise. In such case it will be- 
come the duty of the Judge to use hard com- 
mon sense“and make some new common law 
rules. After all, every rule of common law has 
come into.béing because some judge some- 
where, at some time, saw a need and had 
courage to do What he’ believed right to as- 
sure a fair trial. 
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The heart of the judicial process is in the 
trial courtroom. The trial judge must possess, 
and should exercise, all power necessary to 
prevent frustration of the purposes of the 
trial and to direct the proceedings to an im- 
partial result. 

Any lawyer who fails to take a firm stand 
against courtroom disruptions is doing him- 
self and the judicial system a disservice. We 
work constantly at the chore of improving 
the administration of justice; it is an endless 
task. Under our system reform often-times 
comes slow, but we believe we get the best 
result in the last analysis. The time and 
effort devoted pay big dividends. 

The reforms we need should be directed by 
the broad experiences which come out of the 
trial of cases and administration of justice. 
We must never leave reform to those who 
would pursue it by disrupting the court and 
defying constitutional authority. 


THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION AND MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, from 
time to time in the past several months 
I have heard rumors that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is about to enter into 
a vast reorganization of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. This con- 
cerns me a great deal because the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation’s 
program has been most successful in 
Montana. In fact, we have an enviable 
record, and I would not like to see any 
action taken to alter the program and 
the services it is providing to the State. 
I believe that recent audits of the pro- 
gram indicate a high degree of efficiency 
in the State office and that these same 
recommendations extend to the field 
supervisors and program management. 

The program in my State has been 
extremely sound over many years. A 
survey of premiums and indemnities 
over the period 1948-70 indicates that 
in Montana the premiums were over the 
indemnities by $18,895,139. This is a very 
fine record which has not been achieved 
in many other areas. My files indicate 
that the ratio of administrative costs to 
premiums are very good. In fact, the 
national ratio is 31.5 percent, while the 
Montana ratio is only 16.5 percent. I 
understand that the cost per contract 
and crop is slightly higher than the 
national figure, but this is due to the 
large farms and units we have in a State 
like Montana. There are fewer farms, 
but each is considerably larger than the 
average. Cost of loss adjustment work in 
Montana for inspections is $18.76, com- 
pared to the national figure of $22.69. 
Montana is near the top of the list of 
participation by farmers. I am pleased to 
report that, when active crop insurance 
States are ranked by 1948-69 premium 
positions together with loss ratio, Mon- 
tana is second on the list. The State of 
North Dakota is the only State to have a 
better record. Montana has the lowest 
cancellation rate of all States for the 
year 1970. This figure is set at 9 percent, 
compared with the national average of 
21.2 percent. In my State, during the 
years 1960-67, the crop insurance pro- 
tection program grew by 181 percent. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion’s program provides valuable assist- 
ance to farmers in this great agricultural 
State and has been an economic sta- 
bilizer in the face of spiraling costs and 
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unnatural disasters. I would not like to 
see a dissipation or unnecessary change 
in such a valuable program. I believe the 
program has been generally successful 
throughout the Nation, and I see no rea- 
son to tamper with something that is 
working. 


PRESIDENT’S HEALTH MESSAGE 
APPLAUDED 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment President Nixon for his most 
significant and comprehensive health 
message delivered to Congress yesterday, 
as a member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I am deeply con- 
cerned with this subject. Providing qual- 
ity medical care to all of the citizens is 
an important national goal and the Pres- 
ident has drawn for Congress a blue- 
print for moving us toward such a goal. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
President addressed himself to two mat- 
ters that have been of particular interest 
to me. While the President’s approaches 
are not identical to mine, the President 
does give attention and proposes action 
in response to these problems. I am re- 
ferring to the catastrophic illness prob- 
lem and the medical manpower. 

Earlier this year I cosponsored with 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bocas) 
S. 191 to establish a program to protect 
the public against catastrophic illnesses, 
and I am hopeful Congress will move 
expeditiously on this matter. 

Second, on February 17, I introduced 
the Family Physicians Scholarship and 
Fellowship Program Act, S. 790, which is 
designed to deal with the physician 
shortage and maldistribution problems. 
The President responded to this problem 
by increasing the amount of loan for- 
given in present law. My bill, which I still 
believe is in many ways superior, pro- 
vides scholarships and fellowships, and 
also establishes a system of priorities 
which I believe enhances the probability 
of accomplishing the goal of placing 
physicians in areas where the need is 
the greatest. The President also calls for 
increased assistance for our medical 
schools, many of whom are in trouble 
financially. Incentives are also provided 
for new approaches by our medical 
schools as well as an effort to persuade 
medical schools to focus on the family 
doctor. 

The President’s health care message 
also contains some provisions that would 
encourage different types of health care 
organizations and new health care cen- 
ters in scarcity areas. The President 
wisely spotlighted and called for a pro- 
gram for the conquest of cancer, which 
will strike one out of every four Amer- 
icans living today. The conquest of can- 
cer is an important national goal and 
one that will relieve tremendous amounts 
of human suffering and, of course, save 
large amounts of money for American 
families. 

Two other provisions, which will be of 
great interest to the country and be 
very well received, are the proposals en- 
abling the self-employed to secure group 
insurance by the establishment in each 
State of special insurance pools. The self- 
employed today often finds health in- 
surance out of their reach. 
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I am sure most Members of the Con- 
gress received letters from senior citi- 
zens outlining the difficulties they are 
having coping with the rising cost of 
living. I applaud the President's. decision 
to consolidate the financing of part A 
and part B of medicare under social se- 
curity. This means that our senior citi- 
zens will not only be relieved of paying 
the proposed increase of part B which 
is scheduled to reach $5.60 in July of 
this year, but they will save a total of 
$1.3 billion annually and have greater 
access to preventive ambulatory services. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
President’s emphasis on the prevention 
of illnesses rather than treating sickness 
after it occurs. In addition, the Presi- 
dent wisely has decided to build on the 
present health care system, which not- 
withstanding its defects, has provided 
Americans with a quality of care that in 
general is unsurpassed any place in the 
world. The President moves to correct 
present weaknesses but he would not tear 
down the good features of our health care 
structure. The President, as the saying 
goes, has been careful “of not throwing 
out the baby with the bathwater.” I be- 
lieve that this message should be ex- 
ceedingly well received in Congress and 
in the country. It is probably the most 
comprehensive and significant Presi- 
dential health message ever sent to 
Congress. 

I look forward to working on the ac- 
tual legislation embodying these major 
proposals. Although I am sure improve- 
ments can be made, the President and 
the administration have done their part. 
Congress should now do its part, and if it 
does the beneficiaries will be the Amer- 
ican public. 


DEMOCRACY: CASUALTY OF WAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
have just had the privilege of reading 
a well-thought-out letter to the editor 
of the New York Times by Dr. Richard 
W. Lyman, president of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, Calif. 

In his letter, Dr. Lyman presents 
far more lucidly than I a situation which 
has been on my mind for some time. With 
great cogency and with few words, he 
brings to our attention the reality of 
events as they are occurring on the 
campuses as he sees them, interprets 
them, and understands them. 

I, too, have been concerned about the 
effect of this war and its implications 
upon the younger citizens of our coun- 
try. It is my devout hope that the growth 
of cynicism and doubt can, in some fash- 
ion, be ameliorated, and that these 
younger citizens will participate in the 
exercise of the franchise, if 18 and above, 
and in that way make their presence felt, 
their words heard, their views known, 
and their feelings understood. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Lyman’s letter, published in the 
New York Times of February 11, 1971, be 
printed in the Recorp. It gives all of us 
much to think about, not only today, but 
more important, in the years ahead. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Democracy: CASUALTY OF WAR 


To THE Epiror: If the war in Southeast 
Asia could be ended by the anguished cries of 
university presidents it would no doubt have 
been over long ago. 

Most of us are neither Southeast Asia ex- 
perts nor skilled global strategists nor (what- 
ever might be wished of us by many of our 
students and faculty) full-time members 
of the movement. But we do know something, 
by hard experience, of what this faraway 
conflict is costing in terms of democratic 
values and the capacity for rational dis- 
course on the campuses of this country. 

In any war, a democratic polity incurs cer- 
tain inescapable damage. War by its nature 
requires secrecy; democracy thrives on full 
disclosure. War causes people in authority 
not only to withhold the truth upon occa- 
sion; it tempts them to twist and distort it. 

Democracy requires that disagreements be 
thrashed out in argument and resolved by 
voting. War requires that disagreements be 
minimized or obscured in the face of the 
enemy at the gates (no matter how far away 
those gates may be) and encourages appeals 
to emotion and to brute force. 

It is therefore no cause for surprise that 
eight years of war abroad have produced a 
marked deterioration in the political life of 
our own country. This deterioration is no- 
where more marked than on the leading 
campuses, where the argument that only 
force counts is heard from young people 
whose cynicism in this regard is a deadly 
threat to the future of a democratic polity. 

In particular, students today are either dis- 
gusted by or themselves infected with the 
disease of prevarication and contempt for 
honest dealings. Ever since they became old 
enough for political consciousness, they have 
experienced an unending spate of misin- 
formation and false prophecy with regard 
to Vietnam. The tortured elaborations of 
Pentagonese have brought palpably closer the 
notorious era of doublethink foreseen by 
George Orwell in “1984.” 

This comes about, not because of a unique 
villainy on the part of the protagonists in 
this particular war, but because war itself 
is antithetical to democratic values, 

We have survived previous wars with de- 
mocracy largely intact. But major involve- 
ment in war has often been followed by a 
political aftermath of reaction and repres- 
siveness from the Alien and Sedition Acts of 
the 1790.’s through the Mitchell Palmer raids 
following World War I, to the era of Joe 
McCarthy after World War TI. 

The Vietnam war has doubtless been a lim- 
ited one, for Americans if not for Vietnamese, 
But its duration now threatens us in deadly 
fashion. 

If the growth of cynicism and doubt con- 
tinues through another period of years, we 
will suffer further subtle but ineradicable 
wounds here at home that will make Amer- 
ican democracy in the twentieth century as 
much a casualty of prolonged warfare as was 
Athenian democracy in the fifth century B.C. 

That is part of the reason why slogans like 
“Vietnamization” mean so little on the cam- 
pus today, and why hope is so rare a com- 
modity there. 

RICHARD W. LYMAN, 
President, Stanford University. 
Stanford, Calif., Feb. 11, 1971. 


THE PRESIDENT'S HEALTH 
MESSAGE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, to meet 
the health care crisis in this country, 
President Nixon has offered a thoughtful, 
provocative, and striking set of proposals. 
For the first time, an administration has 
seriously proposed a program to improve 
the health care of all Americans what- 
ever their income and wherever they live. 
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Serious inadequacies exist in the pro- 
gram outlined by the President. It needs 
improvement and I will have suggestions 
for making these improvements, But this 
proposal, as well as the numerous other 
plans available to us, offers this Congress 
a unique challenge and opportunity to 
set the health pattern of this country for 
the next generation. 

Insuring adequate health care for all 
Americans is another idea “whose time 
has come.” But we must not act pre- 
cipitatiously, either to gain partisan ad- 
vantage or out of a genuine desire to have 
“something” on the books as soon as 
possible to provide a cure. The problem is 
too serious for that. 

Health, as Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
wrote, is the first wealth. 

By that standard, America is an im- 
poverished nation. 

For despite the fact that we spend 
more money on medical care than any 
other country in the world—$63 billion 
and some $300 per person—we have done 
a poor job of guaranteeing our citizens 
the basic rights of medical care. 

To begin with, there are the poor. An 
estimated 20 million Americans receive 
inadequate care or no care at all because 
they are poor. They live in urban slums 
where, if they are lucky, there is one 
doctor for every 10,000 people. Or in rural 
areas, where, again if they are lucky, they 
may even have a doctor. But thousands 
of small towns do not, and their number 
is increasing as older physicians retire 
and young men do not take their place. 

Then there is the middle class. What- 
ever else the average American may have, 
he does not have medical security. His 
insurance often is inadequate, deter- 
mined not by what he wants but by 
such accidental factors as where he 
works. lives, and how much he earns. He 
also fears he will not find a doctor when 
he desperately needs one. And he knows 
that a serious or prolonged illness will 
destroy him financially. 

Our medical schools are another sign 
of the Nation’s medical impoverishment. 
At a time when the United States needs 
more doctors, about 40 percent of its 
medical schools were on such shaky fi- 
nancial ground last year that they needed 
financial distress grants from the Gov- 
ernment. Their condition has not im- 
proved. 

Hospitals are in trouble. They have 
been unable to make much headway con- 
trolling costs and some, criticized for 
their charges, have insisted that they 
get back only 75 cents for every dollar 
they spend. 

What it all adds up to is that the 
whole system of organizing, financing 
and delivering medical care—and not 
just one part of it—is in serious trouble. 

In fact, if America’s medical care sys- 
tem were to be given responsibility for 
the medical equivalent of landing a man 
on the moon and told to do the job with 
the tools at hand today, we would have 
to give serious thought to scrubbing the 
mission. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that Presi- 
dent Nixon has recognized the impor- 
tance of revamping our health care sys- 
tem, And it is fitting that this issue be 
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one of the “six great goals” he outlined 
in his state of the Union message earlier 


this year. 

Presidential messages traditionally 
contain general statements of intent and 
policy which are difficult to interpret 
without specific details. This is true for 
President Nixon’s health message as well. 

For example, will the $50,000 in bene- 
fits that employers are required to make 
available to every member of a worker’s 
family actually protect individuals 
against catastrophic illness? Many peo- 
ple have been destroyed financially not 
because they did not have enough insur- 
ance, but because they did not have the 
right kind. They had policies that did not 
cover drugs, private nurses, expensive 
therapy and new technology. Hopefully, 
the President has recognized this fact 
and his legislation will broaden existing 
insurance coverage. But we need more in- 
formation before we can judge the value 
of the proposal. 

Essentially, the President’s program 
builds on the existing private health in- 
surance industry. Some other plans 
would go so far as to eliminate the in- 
volvement of insurance companies in 
health care financing entirely. But the 
issue should not be an ideological one of 
whether or not to rely upon the private 
or the public sector. The question should 
be what will result in the best health 
care system for the consumer. 

As much as we might like to believe 
that the needs of the providers of health 
care and the needs of the recipients are 
one and the same, the fact is they are 
not. 

There are advantages to improving our 
present private health insurance system. 
It exists now with experienced person- 
nel. Benefits are improving, and the com- 
panies are becoming more sensitive to 
the needs of the consumer. 

But that is only one side of the pic- 
ture. Before we grant private insurance 
companies the privilege of providing Na- 
tional health insurance, we must have 
guarantees that they will be fully ac- 
countable to the public. We must know 
how much more, if anything, it will cost 
the consumer in terms of company profit 
and overhead to buy his insurance 
through the private sector. We must es- 
tablish auditing and reporting require- 
ments. And we must insist upon adequate 
monitoring of both the cost and the 
quality of the care provided under pri- 
vate plans. 

In short, if private health insurance 
is to survive, it must change its basic 
philosophy and act as an advocate on 
behalf of those in need of medical care 
and not as a neutral, independent con- 
duit which simply distributes money 
throughout the system. 

For many years, we have had an in- 
surance system for hospitals and doctors. 
It is time to develop a system that in- 
sures the patient as well. 

Unfortunately, the President seems to 
focus more on providing a system that is 
a plum for the insurance industry in- 
stead of a plum for the consumer. A dis- 
turbing principle that seems to permeate 
the message is that consumers of health 
care need to be more cost-conscious. I 
cannot think of anyone connected with 
health care who is more cost-conscious 
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than the consumer. And nobody has less 
influence in controlling costs than the 
consumer. The distinguishing feature of 
our medical care systems is the extent 
to which providers make all the funda- 
mental decisions and consumers simply 
take what is available to them. 

In fact, the President appears to be 
promoting contradictory principles 
when, on the one hand, he emphasizes 
health maintenance and preventive care, 
and, on the other, he urges people to be 
more cost conscious and to use medical 
Services efficiently. This may lead people 
to avoid preventive care and seek out 
doctors only when they are seriously ill 
and in need of the most expensive medi- 
cal care. 

And what about the poor and the prin- 
ciple of having some of them pay a por- 
tion of their medical costs? Isn’t this a 
step backward? The purpose of reform- 
ing medical care services and delivery 
systems should be to remove barriers to 
obtaining medical care, not to create 
them. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
President’s program is its emphasis on 
establishing more prepaid group prac- 
tice plans as an alternative to the pri- 
vate fee-for-service medical practice. 
Group practice has been recognized for 
some time as a more efficient and inex- 
pensive method of meeting the health 
care needs of the Nation. 

The proposed “Health Maintenance 
Organizations” would consolidate a wide 
range of health care services into easily 
accessible organizations of physicians 
and allied health personnel. Physicians 
would be enabled to put economies of 
scale to use in the form of more and 
better services to a larger number of 
people. The consumer would be encour- 
aged to utilize medical services by the 
presence of one-stop health care rather 
than fragmented specialized services 
from many different sources. 

The President’s message builds in in- 
centives to adopt the HMO method of 
operation. One barrier to this goal may 
arise in the employer-employee insur- 
ance plans. Premiums for group practice 
plans often are more expensive than 
traditional ones. I hope that legislation 
setting standards for employer-employee 
insurance plans will provide strong in- 
centives for the employer to provide 
group practice plans at no extra cost to 
employees. 

Until the President submits his legisla- 
tive proposals, any final judgment about 
his program will be premature. But it is 
not too soon to say that quick, patch- 
work solutions will not work. They will 
only aggravate existing problems, and 
the lessons of past Federal legislation 
prove the point. 

To assist me in my consideration of 
the President’s program, I have asked 
five distinguished experts in the health 
care field to serve as an advisory group. 
These men have had broad experience 
in the study, administration, and de- 
livery of medical care. 

They are: 

Odin W. Anderson, professor and as- 
sociate director, Center for Health Ad- 
ministration Studies, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Douglas Coleman, president, Associ- 
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ated Hospital Service, Blue Cross of New 
York. 

John Layne, M.D., Great Falls Clinic, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Philip Lee, M.D., chancellor, Medical 
Center, University of California, former 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs. 

Theodore R. Marmor, associate dean 
for administrative affairs, University of 
Minnesota. 

Our challenge, and that of the Pres- 
ident as he prepares his legislative pack- 
age, is to establish an enduring frame- 
work for our health care needs. We may 
not be able to provide the billions of 
dollars needed to implement a sound 
proposal at this time. But we can design 
a structure that makes adequate health 
care a right rather than a privilege. 


ANNA NUGENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, since 
the fall of 1952, when I ran for my first 
term in the U.S. Senate, among my 
closest associates and supporters I have 
been proud to include Mrs. Anna Nugent 
and her late husband, Jim. The Nugents 
have lived in Miles City, Mont., since 
early 1900 and have been active partici- 
pants in the development of their com- 
munity and the State. 

Just recently, a fascinating feature 
article appeared in the Miles City Star, 
discussing Anna Nugent’s early experi- 
ence as a child in eastern Montana. In 
fact, Anna Nugent’s experiences include 
being kidnaped by Indians. The news- 
paper outlines the many different and 
varied experiences she and Jim encoun- 
tered as some of eastern Montana’s most 
active citizens. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend Maureen’s and my per- 
sonal regards and good wishes to Anna 
Nugent during her 86th year and to state 
that we feel that Montana is a better 
place to live because of such fine people 
like Mrs. Nugent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There. being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Miles City Star, (Mont.) 
Jan. 24, 1971] 
ANNA NUGENT RECALLS—-WHEN JUST A BABY 
SHE Was STOLEN BY INDIANS 
(By Jean Freese) 

Anna Agnes Elgin Nugent, whose experi- 
ences in life have ranged from being kid- 
napped by Indians to attending a presiden- 
tial inauguration, was born in Miles City 86 
years ago today and although she has been 
a Miles City resident all that time she has 
managed to do considerable traveling around 
the country. 

Anna was a baby when she made her first 
trip away from home. She was crawling 
around on the floor of the home of her 
parents, Matthew and Susana Elgin, when 
some Indians dropped in to visit. The In- 
dians wanted food but most of all sugar and 
Mrs. Elgin had no sugar to give them. So 
they snatched Anna up off the floor and left. 

The men were all away from town for 
races, Mrs. Nugent says, but fortunately one 
of them needed a pin to hold his belt and 
came back to the Elgin house to get it. Her 
mother explained what had happened but 
by the time he'd gathered up the other men 
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and they could head out after the Indians 
they had lost too much time. They didn’t 
find Anna and her captors until the next 
day and, as a person fascinated by history, 
the grown-up Anna now must regret that 
she can’t remember the event. But she does 
know she was returned to her home. 

“The men decided they’d stay home the 
next day because knowing those Indians 
they figured they’d be back and they were. 
Just as if nothing had happened. The In- 
dians were pretty unruly. You've got to 
remember that this was a wilderness in those 
days,” says Anna, who was born in 1885. 

Indian troubles were nothing new in the 
Elgin family. In 1877 when Matt Elgin was 
@ 19-year-old so fresh from Germany he 
could speak very little English, he had left 
Miles town with A. J. Maxwell and his family 
who were looking for a “cattle ranch in the 
west.” There were five men in the party in- 
cluding Maxwell’s step-son Jess Pruden, 
George Darling and a Mr. Boughton, when 
they were attacked by Indians. They had 
spotted them in advance and had managed 
to set up a “fort” using a combination of 
natural barriers and burlap sacks filled with 
sand. Young Matt was sent off to try to reach 
Ft. Keogh and help. The Indians fought for 
four days but suddenly disappeared. 

Matt had met a troop of cavalry at the 
Yellowstone River and the people involved 
feel that the Indians had scouts who spotted 
the cavalry coming and decided the time had 
come to leave. Matt apparently had trouble 
persuading the cavalry to come to the rescue 
and the commanding officer had told him 
he’d be tried if the story wasn’t true. But the 
Maxwell party had bloody moccasins and 
loin cloths they’d taken off the two Indians 
they’d killed and nine they’d wounded to 
prove they really had been attacked. 

Mrs. Nugent knows the details of her fa- 
ther’s Indian problems because she is one of 
those rare people who recognizes that “now” 
will become “history” and has a dresser full 
of that history. Among items in her collec- 
tion is a clipping published in the Montana 
Standard in 1954 in which May Pruden 
Savage gave a complete account of the at- 
tack on the Maxwell party. The clipping was 
sent to Mrs. Nugent and she promptly began 
& correspondence with Mrs. Savage to learn 
more about her life in this area. 

In the dresser are scrapbooks covering such 
activities as the Sacred Heart Altar Society 
which Mrs. Nugent founded and served as 
president for five years, the Rotary Club, of 
which her husband, James, was president, 
and the short-lived Rotary Anns to which 
she belonged, the Montana Motor Transport 
Assn. and other transport company activi- 
ties associated with the Nugent Transfer 
and Storage Co., the Red Cross and the 
United Spanish War Veterans and auxiliary 
(in fact she has a big box and 8 or 9 scrap- 
books on the USWV). Both the Rotary club 
here and the State Transport Assn. has used 
her material to prepare histories and right 
now the Altar Society has the scrapbook for 
the same reason. 

Rev. E. W. J. Lindesmith, chaplain at Ft. 
Keogh, officiated at the wedding of Mrs. Nu- 
gent’s parents and also baptized her and her 
brother John (who now lives in the same 
apartment house at 1603 Pearl). 

The Elgins had started out as residents 
of old Miles town but when the cantonment 
moved to the Ft. Keogh location and the 
town followed, Elgin took up a preemption— 
now called a homestead—on what was then 
an island adjoining Miles City. The area, 
still referred to as The Island although it 
no longer is one, is marked on city maps as 
the Elgin Park addition and runs from Riv- 
erside to Edgewood on the south and north 
and about Ullman to Montana on the west 
and east. 

But they got tired of having to move off 
the island every year when the floods came 
and bought the area where Safeway now 
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stands. Here they built a house and a barn 
where Elgin kept the horses for his hauling 
business. The block was “full of trees which 
Poppa planted.” Matthew Elgin was the first 
taxpayer in Custer county which then cov- 
ered a good deal more land than it does now. 
Eventually the family moved to a house on 
Main Street where the Coffrin studio is now. 

Anna started her schooling at the con- 
vent which then was in operation on the 
south side of town. However it burned and 
she switched to the public schools. Among 
the contents of The Dresser is a delightful 
picture of seven little girls (about 8-or-9- 
years-old) who did a Maypole drill wearing 
very full white dresses and black slippers 
with flowers on them. In the group with 
Anna are Daisy Haynes Lindeberg, Fay and 
Mabel Alderson, Myrtle Cato Williamson, Ed- 
na Moran and Jessie Gilmore. 

When she was at the convent, Ella Strong 
and the Carter girls came in for the week 
from their ranch homes. The Ulio girls came 
from Ft. Keogh. There were also Dunnigan 
and Courtney girls. Many years later, James 
Ulio, then an adjutant general stationed in 
Washington, D.C., wrote a message to the 
girl his daughters had gone to school with 
to tell her that her son, Frank, had been 
Killed on Wake Island. 

After grade and high school in Miles City, 
Anna went to Montana State University 
(then Montana State College) where she 
graduated from the business department in 
1903. She came back to Miles City to work 
for the Lakin Bros. (W. P. and Corwin) Mer- 
cantile store for five years. 

Oct. 24, 1906, Anna married James W. 
Nugent who had come to this country with 
his parents from Templorum, County Kil- 
kenny, Ireland in 1885, the year Anna was 
born. He had enlisted in the Army in Boston 
to go to the Spanish American War and be- 
came a member of Troop F of the First U.S. 
Cavalry which later was sent to Ft. Keogh 
and he also had had detached service at 
Camp Merritt on the Cheyenne Reservation 
at Lame Deer. 

Jim had worked on ranches in the area 
after his discharge in 1902 but the year they 
were married he established Nugent’s Trans- 
fer and Storage. The two had met at dances 
which were held, in of all places, the base- 
ment of the Carnegie Public Library. Later, 
Anna remembers, dances were held in the 
Leighton block above the liquor store. 

Jim started out his company with “a beau- 
tiful big” flat-bottom wagon and a pair of 
Clydesdale horses. The company’s first mov- 
ing van, which also was pulled by horses, is 
still being cared for by their daughter, Mary, 
on her family ranch near Rosebud. 

For a number of years, until 1916, in fact, 
Mrs. Nugent helped out at the Transfer 
company. “I don’t know what you'd call it 
but I did all the books and answered the 
phone.” A writeup on her in the 1967 issue 
of “Outstanding Civic Leaders of America” 
Says she was office manager and bookkeeper. 
“Prank our son was born right after the first 
of July and there I was with all those bills 
to get out.” She decided she’d had enough 
of business and retired. 

Anna and Jim were married in the Sacred 
Heart church which stood where the court- 
house Servicenter is now. When the present 
church was built the old one was kept for a 
parish hall. 

“We really had some banquets in that old 
place,” Anna says. “As young girls we did all 
the cleaning and kept up the linens in the 
beginning and later when we had dinners 

. we didn’t have any dishes so we’d bor- 
row them from stores like Arnold’s. We had 
to haul in water to wash them before we 
used them and haul in more to wash them 
afterwards. And we would serve 300 people.” 

In about 1914 Dick Stuart built a house 
for the Nugent family at 519 Washington 
and Richard R. Clarke, father of Billie, put 
up the chimneys. At the time they paid their 
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$1 deposit to get the city water hooked up 
to the house. In 1964 when Jim was gone 
and Anna moved into her apartment she 
went to get back her deposit—and got a check 
from the city for $50, which included her 
deposit and interest accumulated over the 
years, 

During World War I, along with Mrs. Edith 
McShane, and Mrs. August Mundt, Mrs. Nu- 
gent was busy with the Red Cross. She was 
chapter chairman and became state com- 
mandant of the canteen service. “They didn’t 
have diners on the troop trains then and 
whenever a train came through we met it and 
fed everybody on it.” Somewhere in her col- 
lection she has a picture of her crew. When 
a later World War came along she was chair- 
man of volunteer service and also produc- 
tion chairman. 

The only old records available on the Red 
Cross are the ones Mrs. Nugent has because 
the official records had been in storage in a 
basement downtown and were destroyed. 

Because Jim was a member of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, Anna joined the aux- 
tiary which is how she happened to at- 
tend a presidential inauguration. 

She served in all offices of the local auxil- 
iary and the department (state) auxiliary 
and then “went national.” In 1952-53 she 
served as president of the national auxiliary. 
As part of this position she attended the in- 
auguration of President Eisenhower and on 
Armistice Day, 1953, placed a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington 
for the USWV auxiliary. 

There is a scrapbook on these activities, 
too, but there is an even more unusual 
remnant of that important year. In a small 
box is another small box. The second box 
is a chest made of pine native to Montana, 
veneered with satinwood from Ceylon and 
decorated with a floral design inlayed with 
dark American walnut. Inside the chest is a 
gavel made from wood in the White House 
which was erected in Washington in 1814- 
1816 after the British Army had burned two 
capitol buildings in the War of 1812. Accord- 
ing to the legend on the inner lid of the 
chest the wood in the gavel is “reported to 
be 250 years old and is from the joist above 
the kitchen and under Margaret Truman’s 
bedroom.” 

On the gavel is a metal plate with the 
auxiliary symbol and the words “Anna Nu- 
gent—1952-53—National President.” She re- 
ceived it at the 54th National Encampment of 
the USWV in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 28, 1954. 

Among Mrs. Nugent's records of the 
USWV is the membership book for the local 
camp which has had about 300 names and 
now has only three which are not marked 
“deceased.” Mrs. Nugent is adjutant for the 
camp and its three surviving members, clif- 
ton McEldery, Dillon; Duncan M. Cooper, 
Billings, and Clayton Worst, Fairview. Last 
year she got on a plane in Billings and dis- 
covered Cooper was also making a trip. He’s 
94. 

There were 10 children in the Nugent fam- 
ily. One, Michael, died at birth and Lt. Frank 
T. Nugent, died March 19, 1944, Four of the 
children, Mrs, J. Ross (Agnes) Calvin, Mrs. 
Merrill (Helen) Pearcy, Willlam C. and Rob- 
ert Nugent, all live in Miles City; Mary Nu- 
gent Balley lives on a ranch near Rosebud; 
Dr. James J., the eldest child, lives in Miami 
and the other two, Ann Nugent Price and J. 
Patrick, live in Seattle. There are 11 grand- 
children and 11 great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Nugent’s only real nickname is Gran- 
nie and the only person who calls her that 
is a grandson, Merrill Pearcy Jr., who may be 
especially privileged since he and his grand- 
mother share birthdays. 

Mrs. Nugent is a member of a number of 
groups and in addition to the Altar Society 
organized two others here, the Catholic 
Daughters of America and the Gold Star 
Mothers, 
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“Maybe I did a lot,” she smiles now, “but 
I was happy doing it and found lots of 
friends, People have been awfully nice all 
over the country.” 

At this stage, some people would be paus- 
ing to look over the scrapbooks and at 87 
Mrs. Nugent has cut down on her activities. 
In fact, she says she doesn’t do much of any- 
thing any more. Of course, she is chairman 
of the hospitalization committee and of the 
civic committee of the Miles City Woman’s 
Club (which she joined in 1919), goes to 
meetings of the St. Francis Division of the 
Altar Society and plays bridge. 

“I finally got it in my head I'd better 
quit,” she says, and then mentions that she 
also is a part of Central Service at the Vet- 
erans Administration hospital and also goes 
to the hospital one night a week just to help 
run the Stamp Club. She's been a stamp col- 
lector for many years and enjoys helping 
others get started on the same hobby. And 
if she ever does decide to just stay home she 
could visit with her brothers, John and 
Matt, about the old days when they were 
all growing up in a wilderness town. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record what I regard as two important 
statements on medical problems from 
doctors whom I highly regard. The fact 
that one of the doctors happens to be 
my son does not, of course, detract in any 
way from what I believe to be the 
thoughtfulness and significance of the 
paper. The other statement is from a 
woman highly regarded in her field over 
the years. Dr. Baumgartner is the ex- 
ecutive director of the tristate regional 
medical program and previously was the 
Health Commissioner for the city of 
New York. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROBLEMS OF THE DELIVERY OF MEDICAL CARE 
IN CrTres—POo.iricaL ASPECTS 
(By W. B. Saxbe, Jr., M.D.) 

Many of the present problems of medical 
care in cities are results of changes in the 
nature and conditions of cities and city life 
which relate to changes in composition, po- 
litical power, and altered attitudes and ex- 
pectations. My plan is to look at some of 
these changes through study of their politi- 
cal causes and effects. While political con- 
ditions may be used as keys to the under- 
standing of these problems, historical, social, 
economic, and scientific considerations will 
be tnextricably intertwined. 

My major thesis is that our cities are in 
decline; that their life is characterized by 
loss and disintegrative change; and that 
personal medical care and public health have 
deteriorated in direct proportion to the 
health of the body politic. I will delineate 
the general plight before describing the 
health problems. 

First and foremost of the changes in the 
city has been the change in the sort of peo- 
ple who make it up. Until after the Second 
World War, Americans had steadily been 
moving from the country to the city. They 
had also been moving from the East to the 
West and from the South to the North, Im- 
migrants in this century generally went to 
the cities and stayed there. 

Many of those coming from country to 
city and South to North—especially those 
from the rural South to the urban North— 
came because the city offered greater eco- 
nomic opportunity. A great many more came 
because their places of origin offered none, 
As profitable agriculture came to require 
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mechanization, and the market rewarded 
large-scale farming, fewer men were needed 
in the country. As war took workers from 
industries just as it asked for greater out- 
put, more were needed in the cities. 

Each of the successive immigrant groups 
which came to the city found a home there, 
mastered or came to terms with its seats of 
power, and created a distinctive life for it- 
self. To a large extent. the political history 
of our major cities in the past 100 years has 
been that of the use of various ethnic groups 
from disorganization and weakness to or- 
ganization and power. 

But there were also other forces at work 
which brought great changes to the city; 
other forces which threw the dynamic equi- 
librium of city Hfe out of balance. Primary 
of these was technological advances. 

With technology came prosperity, but not 
for all. Specific effects important to workers 
were a decrease in the need for unskilled 
labor and an increase in the proportion of 
service to manufacturing jobs, Of major im- 
portance was the tremendous development of 
private and—to a lesser extent—public trans- 
portation. This revolution obliterated the old 
geographical limits of the city, but the im- 
pact on the size of cities was less than the 
effect on their internal structure. In many 
ways, the city was transformed by the auto- 
mobile for the automobile; large areas and 
sums of money went to appease man’s “ser- 
vant”. The ability to go many places rapidly 
has in part been undercut by the disappear- 
ance of many of those places under and be- 
hind asphalt and concrete. 

The transportation system made possible 
the flight from the city to the suburbs which 
has become the pre-dominant direction of 
movement of the population since the Second 
World War. The workingman’s dream of a 
decent place for his children, rolling lawns, 
étc., seems to be answered by the suburb. 
AS a result, many of our large cities have had 
net losses in population in the past 20 years 


despite constant growth of their metropoli- 


tan areas. In this emigration, there has been 
proportional underrepresentation of the old, 
the poor, and the black. These groups have 
consequently grown in relative size in the 
inner-city population. As service industries 
and manufacturers followed the workingmen 
and white-collar workers out of the city, tax 
revenues and property values have fallen. 
This has led to the vicious cycle of low reve- 
nues and low services which has been a fur- 
ther stimulus for emigration. Ironically, as 
progress made good municipal services and 
good schools both expected and essential, 
big-city governments found these goals fur- 
ther and further outside their financial scope. 
Cities such as Boston are faced with the 
dilemma of whether to drive people out of 
the city by raising property taxes or drive 
them out by cutting back on necessary sery- 
ices, 

Two general political considerations apply 
here. The first is that the “bedroom” com- 
munities of the suburbs have come to be tax 
havens whose residents profit from the pres- 
ence of the city without making appropriate 
recompensation. The political independence 
of these communities is becoming more and 
more unrealistic and unjust. 

The second consideration is that there has 
always been a lag of years between the time 
that a new group in the city becomes nu- 
merically important and the time that it 
becomes politically so. Because of this, politi- 
cal machines characteristically outlive their 
original support, and political changes in 
response to changes in reality are character- 
istically overdue. State governments show a 
similar conservatism, and legislatures may 
represent fossilized survivals from times 
when the city was numerically subordinate 
to the country. 

Other factors contributing to the decline 
of the inner city were the increase in number 
and size of tax-exempt institutions within 
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its boundaries—schools, churches, etc.; the 
mounting cost of replacing deteriorating 
buildings and areas in the city; and the pro- 
gressive inefficiencies of poorly-paid muni- 
cipal bureaucracies. 

As succeeding generations of immigrant 
origin became “Americanized,” ethnic and 
family ties became attenuated; as the young 
become immobile and successful in the wider 
community, they moved away from the inner 
city, leaving the sick and the old behind. The 
once meaningful concept of “neighborhood” 
evaporated, leaving behind only individuals 
and strangers. The symptoms of social dis- 
location rapidly appeared as community 
spirit fell: anomie, mental illness, alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction, violence and crime. 

The net result of all these changes is that 
many residential areas of large cities are no 
longer self-supporting; they are sinks for 
dollars, producing less in the way of income, 
sales, and property taxes than they cost for 
welfare, police, and medical costs. Many 
cities now face bankruptcy, and only massive 
State and Federal aid seem to offer any alter- 
native to that fate. 

Well-meant but poorly conceived attempts 
to “save” the cities have further compounded 
the problem. The facile equation of old 
buildings with social deterioration has led to 
inappropriate urban renewal projects which, 
as in Boston's West End, can destroy a 
living—if not affluent community, and re- 
place it by sterile apartment buildings. Ex- 
perience in New York City suggests that a 
20 story building can be a slum just as readily 
as can a block of tenements. 

In similar fashion a monstrous welfare sys- 

tem has emerged which appears to have per- 
petuated rather than arrested or alleviated 
poverty. The architects and administrators 
of these programs have increasingly been 
baffied by the embittered militancy of those 
they “serve”, an attitude they find preverse. 
There are several important implications for 
medical care arising from the social and po- 
litical changes in the city. The first is that 
inner cities can no longer produce or support 
M.D.’s. Economic, social, and professional 
considerations generally dictate that the 
present day physician will have a specialized 
practice In the prosperous suburbs rather 
than a general practice in a deteriorating 
centra) city. As a consequence, many poor 
city-dwellers must use municipal charity 
hospitals in place of the family doctor. Since 
people with money and access to political 
power (and the news media) do not use 
these facilities, (especially not as out-pati- 
ents) their deficiencies are never apparent 
to those who can change them. Because these 
facilities are provided by the dominent un- 
concerned to the subordinate powerless, they 
are inadequate, underfinanced, and super- 
annuated. They give second class medical 
care. 
From a medical standpoint, this care is un- 
satisfactory because it is umcomprehensive 
and discontinuous. From the patients’ point 
of view it is unsatisfactory because it also 
involves inflated prices, long waits, insuffici- 
ent services, and personal degradation and 
humiliation. 

I will shortly discuss some of the reactions 
of the community in this situation, but I will 
first point out some of the hurdles which 
the medical profession must face in con- 
fronting the problem. At the outset, the in- 
ner-city medical mess is diferent from the 
problems of medical supply in the past for 
several reasons, and must be dealt with in 
different ways. The laissez-faire method of 
getting doctors into communities and tradi- 
tional one doctor-one patient practice have 
led to the present state of affairs and would 
not be expected to cure the problems they 
have caused. Artificial means to reintroduce 
solo practice, even with subsidies, are prob- 
ably foredoomed. 

Secondly, it would be proper to view many 
of the “medical” problems of the inner city 
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as “social” diseases in the largest sense of 
the word: alcoholism, drug addiction, vio- 
lence, mental illness, and even such diseases 
as lead poisoning and malnutrition are the 
manifestations of social dislocation, poverty, 
and ignorance. To treat only their medical 
aspects would be symptomatic rather than 
curative therapy in a situation where preven- 
tive measures would make the most sense. 

Health professionals unfamiliar with the 
political decision-making process have at 
times in the past made self-righteously un- 
realistic demands for financial support from 
city governments, as if they were not one of 
many claimants on the cities resources (and 
certainly not the first). Administrators and 
mayors, often properly perceiving the mani- 
fold roots of municipal problems—even in is- 
sues of “health”, may wisely decline the pro- 
posals of the medical profession to cure all of 
society’s ills through medical means. 

In general, it has been community rather 
than professional leaders who have success- 
fully brought the health care question into 
the political arena. These concerns have 
typically and appropriately been linked with 
other community issues, and have enjoyed 
the same mixed success. The elusive promise 
of “maximum feasible participation” has con- 
fused the matter of consumer involvement 
in this area as it has in those others which 
followed in the wake of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. “Max feas", matching 
shaky Federal support to unexamined socio- 
therapy insensitive to the realities of local 
political power, yielded unrealistic expecta- 
tions which have led with few exceptions to 
frustration and bitterness. However, even this 
setback has served to further the growing 
organization and morals of the affected 
groups, factors to be considered in the future. 

The two major problems concerning the 
delivery of medical care in the cities are (1) 
the funding of care, and (2) the logistics of 
such care. Both of these problems, we can be 
certain, will be settled in the political arena. 
They will be approached from two different 
directions; first, as part of the health care 
system for the whole country, now under 
intense consideration in Washington; and 
secondly, as part of the general problem of 
the inner cities, similarly commanding great 
interest there. Funding is likely to come, in 
the next several years, through some form of 
National Health Insurance; for center-city 
facilities, this will very possibly involve pre- 
paid care on a capitation basis. The logistics 
matter may turn out to be harder to settle. 
As mentioned before, it is unlikely that the 
solo general practitioner will ever reappear. 
Some form of comprehensive group practice 
seems most reasonable both from the doctor's 
and the patient’s point of view, especially if it 
can be made accessible on a neighborhood 
basis, There are at present many experiments 
under way in delivering this kind of care. It 
also remains to be seen to what extent other 
health professionals can assume roles tradi- 
tionally associated with physicians. The kind 
and amourit of community direction in the 
delivery of services has yet to be’settled. 

A number of dramatic changes in attitudes 
and interests In the past several years sug- 
gest that deliberation and resolution of these 
problems are not far off. There has been 
rapid politicization of the groups in the inner 
city paralleling the politicization of the 
young, the poor, the blacks, and consumers 
in general. Secondly, there has been increas- 
ing discontent and impatience with the sys- 
tem per se, heightened by an upswing in 
participation and muck-raking. A great in- 
crease in interest In matters of health is tak- 
ing place in the public and in the Congress. 
Within the health professions, there is much 
more interest in the delivery and the organi- 
zation of medical care, especially among med- 
ical students and younger physicians. I be- 
lieve all these changes are for the good. 

Any changes in the medical problems typi- 
cal of central cities which result from relief 
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of underlying social conditions will be long 
and slow in coming. This is not to say that 
these changes should not be energetically 
pursued, but that these general salvage op- 
erations will take more time to achieve essen- 
tial goals in health than we are willing to 
accept, 

For the medical profession, there are sev- 
eral potential pitfalls as these matters are 
decided. The first will be a failure to identify 
the goals of their services with the desires of 
the served. The second will be misunder- 
standing of the political process by which the 
future of medical care in the central cities 
will be determined. The third, basic, and 
most important will be the difficulties of 
finding a pragmatic path between the Scylla 
of a narrow “medical” conception of the 
problem, and the Charybdis of utopian holis- 
tic planning too grand to be practical. 
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MEDICINE AND SocieTy—New ISSUES 
(By Leona Baumgartner, M.D.) 

In the past thirty years the effectiveness 
of medicine to diagnose, treat, and prevent 
disease has grown enormously. To give high 
quality care to his patient today, the doctor 
needs the backing of a team of experts in 
many fields and the output of a vastly 
sophisticated technology, as well as the 
“tender loving care” that characterized an 
earlier day. And the public is now demand- 
ing that kind of care as a right, not as a 
privilege to be enjoyed only by a few. 

Health has not had a very high priority in 
our country in either the governmental or 
the private sector, but it has certainly be- 
come a matter of increasing public and in- 
dividual concern and debate, particularly 
within the past five years. The inability to 
get a doctor, to find an empty bed in a 
hospital or nursing home, and the ever- 
increasing costs have resulted in what has 
become almost a cliche, named the “health 
crisis”. Even President Nixon, widely accused 
of neglecting health during his administra- 
tion, has openly admitted that we are facing 
a “crisis”. 

Is this term justified? What is the state 
of health of the people in the United States? 

Certainly some people receive as good 
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care as can be secured in the world. But, 
in poverty ridden areas care is negligible, and 
the state of health is no better than in 
some underdeveloped countries. For these 
persons, and they number in the tens of 
millions, the crisis is real. 

Though measures for determining the state 
of health of a people are not well developed, 
it is surprising that among the highly in- 
dustrialized countries the United States 
stands 17th in infant mortality rates (1968). 
We also rank disgracefully far down on the 
list of life expectancy for both males and 
females. Death rates for many specific dis- 
eases at various ages are much higher here 
and in recent years have been declining less 
rapidly in the United States than elsewhere. 
And our mortality rate is not entirely asso- 
ciated with the higher rates found among 
non-whites. The infant mortality rates for 
whites here, for example, in 1967 was higher 
than the overall rate for citizens of ten other 
countries.!: 2 

All this is happening despite the wealth of 
our resources. We have, for example, more 
physicians for each 1,000 of the population 
than England, Wales, and Sweden. We admit 
more people to hospitals, make more visits to 
physicians, and spend a larger percent of the 
Gross National Product on health than they 
do. But do we get the benefits we should for 
the money we spend? # 

Hospitals are often built where they are 
not needed or built without regard for shifts 
in population or new highways which change 
transportation patterns. Patients stay in 
them longer than their medical needs de- 
mand, sometimes because space in nursing 
homes or mental hospitals is not available or 
because no relatives are able to take them 
at home. Clinics operate at the convenience 
of staff, not their patients. Many physicians 
are “on the road” much of the day from their 
suburban homes to their urban hospitals, 
from one hospital to another, between home 
calls (if any) and the office. Patients are sent 
to stay in hospitals for tests that could be 
done on an outpatient basis; and doctors do 
tasks those with less training can do as well. 

Every hospital feels it must provide the 
latest, most sophisticated treatments, despite 
cost or need and without regard to the ex- 
pected return in terms of diseases prevented, 
detected or cured on each dollar invested. 

Take a New England city of 175,000 with 
four hospitals, One already has the radiation 
therapy equipment and staff necessary to 
treat all the patients with cancer in the en- 
tire city and surrounding area. No patients 
go without treatment when needed. But the 
other three hospitals are scrambling to find 
personnel, space, and equipment so they, too, 
will have similar services. In the United 
States four-fifths of all cardiac operations in 
1961 were done in 99 hospitals; whereas some 
800 are staffed and equipped to do them. Cer- 
tainly all are not necessary, especially since 
270 hospitals reported no cases at all that 
year. The skills of a cardiac team of some 30 
persons cannot be kept up unless there are 
100 or 200 cases a year.‘ Certainly the case for 
regionalization of scarce and expensive 
sources is clear—or at least for better coor- 
dination of services, 

The crisis is in the system through which 
health care is delivered to people. To under- 
stand it, one must understand the nature 
of the fragmented system by which civilians 
get their health care. Though about one- 
third of the money for it comes via the gov- 
ernment, the care is largely provided by the 
private sector. And, incidentally, this frag- 
mentation is not new. Herodotus was struck, 
when he visited Egypt a couple of thousand 
years ago, but the proliferation of special- 
ists: “Every physician is for one disease and 
not for several”, he noted, “and the whole 
country is full of physicians; those are phy- 
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sicians of the eyes, others of the head, others 
of the teeth, others of the belly, others of 
obscure disease.” 

The government owns or operates few 
health facilities and employs few physicians, 
dentists, and nurses, except for the henefit of 
veterans and members of the Armed Forces. 
Our medical care system is essentially a pri- 
vate enterprise system run by the hospital 
trustees, doctors, professional societies, and 
private companies which make up the medi- 
cal-industrial complex. It is perhaps easier 
to understand if contrasted with a business, 
as Professor John Dunlop, the Harvard econ- 
omist has pointed out. *° A business may be 
said to be based on three elements—the con- 
sumers, the entrepreneurs (manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, etc.), and the institu- 
tions, such as banks, tax structures, the 
banking system, the system of taxation, the 
interest rate, schedules by which any busi- 
ness must abide. 

The health care system can be divided into 
similar components. First are the patients or 
consumers. Next, entrepreneurs; physicians 
with all their super specialties, nurses, social 
workers, dentists with their sub-divisions, 
pharmacists, aldes and technicians of many 
kinds, manufacturers of drugs, appliances 
and equipment with their advertisers, sales- 
men, chemists, etc. And, finally, the institu- 
tional elements—the places where care is 
given—hospitals, nursing and convalescent 
homes, doctors offices, neighborhood health 
centers. 

In a business the three elements are con- 
stantly interacting. Market surveys tell the 
producers what the public wants. A retailer 
adjusts his hours, at least in part, so cus- 
tomers can be served, and he locates the 
outlets for his goods or secures where cus- 
tomers can shop conveniently. The housewife 
returns the gadget that doesn’t work for a 
replacement or a refund. Both customer and 
producer react to the supply of money. 

In contrast, there is little interaction in 
the health system. It has taken years to get 
clinics, used largely by working people,to open 
in the evening or on Saturdays. The mech- 
anisms for customer complaints common 
in the business world are virtually unknown 
in the health world. The lofty institutions 
are slow to respond to changes in consumer 
needs. Hospitals expand but don’t plan for 
patients who could be discharged earlier into 
simpler, less expensive facilities. They often 
disregard the building plans of neighboring 
hospitals, establishing units that are too 
small to operate efficiently. And even among 
the entrepreneurs there is far too little in- 
teraction. A specialist may take over one part 
of a patient’s anatomy but not let a col- 
league, who assumed jurisdiction over an- 
other part, know his diagnosis or advice. 

Both the economic and health care systems 
are obviously affected by changes in the 
society in which they operate. However, the 
former usually reacts more quickly than 
the latter. One example—the sudden post war 
rise In the birth rate led to an unprecedented 
number of infants—and later of teenagers. 
Clothes, toys, supplies for infants appeared 
everywhere, even in airports and corner drug 
stores. I was always amused that manu- 
facturers of infant wear called me, as Com- 
missioner of Health in New York City, each 
New Year for prediction of the probable 
change in numbers of births. Obstetricians, 
pediatricians, and hospitals never did. Teen- 
age departments in stores and magazines for 
teens appeared long before clinics for 
adolescents in hospitals. 

But enough of these comparisons. My 
main purpose is to emphasize that the social 
and economic facts of contemporary Ameri- 
can society are very rapidly forcing change 
on the system through which medical care 
is delivered. I shall discuss five key develop- 
ments. They are unrelated and overlapping. 

1. The raipd accumulation of scientific 
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knowledge—biomedical and technological is 
the first. 

Experience in World War II produced 
evidence of the value of research and de- 
velopment. The development of the atom 
bomb gave an enormous impetus to so called 
R and D activities—and the launching of 
sputnik gave another push. Companies which 
had never had research divisions found them 
essential. Since the War, federal expenditures 
for biomedical research rose from $50 mil- 
lion to $1200 million a year. New facts and 
insights on how the body functions, on how 
various abnormalities occured, how disease 
develops, as well as new methods of preven- 
tion and new cures, come rolling in like the 
endless breakers on a vast beach. 

Simultaneously, dramatic developments in 
other scientific-technological fields are avall- 
able for adaptation in the health fileld—the 
transistor, computer, television, isotopes, new 
fibers and materials, etc. The social and be- 
havioral scientists develop new approaches, 
better understanding of human and social 
behavior. Within the past two decades, the 
health care system has been faced with an 
unprecedented body of knowledge to adapt 
and to apply for the benefit of all. 

The new knowledge, despite its great value 
in improving care of patients, serves in one 
sense to complicate the delivery of services, 
It led and continues to lead to greater and 
greater specialization. No one physician, 
surgeon, nurse can keep up. Thus, the frag- 
mentation of care from the point of view of 
the patient becomes more frustrating. 

2. Rapidly rising costs. 

A second major force which is precipitat- 
ing change in the delivery of health care is 
its rapidly rising cost. In 1929 the total bill 
for health in the United States accounted 
for 316 percent of the Gross National Prod- 
uct—in 1969 for 6.7 percent with actual 
figures rising from $3.6 to 60.3 billion. And 
if the National Health Insurance system be- 
comes law, aS many observers are not pre- 
dicting, the estimate is that the proportion 
we spend for health will rise to 8 or 10 
percent of GNP—or even more than 8 percent 
we now spend for defense purposes. Looking 
at these figures from the point of the indi- 
vidual, this has meant a rise on the average 
of from $29.64 in 1929 to $296.75 per year 
in 1969. Costs have been accelerating. Just 
between 1965 and 1969 our annual per capita 
expenditure for health rose 47 percent. Hos- 
pital costs are now rising by around 15 per- 
cent a year. Health has indeed become “Big 
Business”,7*° both in terms of dollars budg- 
eted and in terms of numbers of persons em- 
ployed. It is also a rapidly growing business. 

A large increase in federal spending for 
health came after 1963, when Medicaid and 
Medicare programs were inaugurated in re- 
sponse to the needs of the aged and the poor. 
Total federal expenditures rose from $3 to 
$12.7 billion. The new money went largely 
into paying for care—by doctors, hospitals, 
nursing homes. Very little, shockingly, was 
allocated specifically to improving the ca- 
pacity of the already badly overloaded and 
fragmented system to cope with the new load. 
So we have demonstrated that increasing 
purchasing power by itself is not sufficient— 
the system simply cannot respond rapidly 
enough. There must be more concern for 
reorganizing the system and particularly for 
enlarging its capacity to give service. We 
must find more methods to pay for care pref- 
erably through a prepayment insurance 
mechanism and more group practices. At the 
same time, funds for research cannot be 
eliminated. New discoveries are important 
to improving patient care and to controlling 
costs. The discovery of an effective polio vac- 
cine not only saved lives but millions of dol- 
lars as well in respirators and rehabilitation 
services no longer needed—not to mention 
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the enormous human savings in terms of 
lifelong disability and dependency prevented. 
Suggestions that research be abandoned to 
pay for services are self-defeating. A better 
balance may be needed, but both are essential 
for both increasing the capacity of the system 
to give care. 

3. Shortages of personnel—physicians, den- 
tists, nurses and many kinds of persons allied 
with them are a third major force pressing on 
the health system, 

To be sure, part of that problem is mal- 
distribution—with the inner city and rural 
areas having only a handful of overworked 
and aging physicians, Blumberg, for example, 
found physicians working over a 60-hour 
week, struggling to keep up with the load.” 
Few young doctors are attracted to rural 
or ghetto areas and will not be until the 
system is changed. There is maldistribution, 
too, in the kinds of physicians in practice 
with the general practitioner absorbing the 
lion’s share of the work load. Twenty-four 
percent of physicians are so-called general 
practitioners—yet 64 percent of all visits to 
physicians are made to the general practi- 
tioner. To be sure, internists, and pediatri- 
cians can and do give general care to their 
patients, but their numbers are increasing 
less rapidly than surgeons of whom there 
are probably already enough. Many studies 
indicate that if present trends continue, it 
will be increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to find a physician in the smaller towns and 
cities by 1980. In fact, there is evidence that 
people are already paying fewer visits to 
doctors 1 

A few manpower experts have argued that 
the problem can be solved without more doc- 
tors if the system is altered, but the con- 
sensus is growing that this is not true. The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
has just issued a report on medical and den- 
tal education. It argues for a 50 percent in- 
crease in doctors and a 20 percent increase 
in dentists during the next decade.” In any 
event, the way we use physicians must 
change.“ 

Wider use of other health personnel, care- 
fully trained assistants to do what the highly 
trained doctor, dentist, or nurse now do, of 
aides of various sorts is essential. Already 
there are an average of ten such persons for 
each physician “—and the ratio has risen 
steadily. Professional vested interests, H- 
censing laws, increasing amounts paid in 
compensation cases, and the greater bulk of 
malpractice suits being filed are road blocks 
in the use of such people. But the larger 
numbers of educated young people, the 
growth of the community colleges, job train- 
ing programs of all kinds, use of the medi- 
cal corpsmen trained by the Armed Forces, 
extending the roles of nurses—all make an 
increase in the numbers of so-called allied 
health personnel seem more and more 
feasible. 

4. Changes in people, 

A fourth factor to be taken into considera- 
tion in improving health care are the changes 
in the way in which the people the system 
serves are changing. In this country we are 
growing younger faster than we are becom- 
ing older; half of us are now under age 
twenty-eight, And though the rate of popu- 
lation increase is now slowing down and may 
slow down even more, larger numbers still 
must be cared for, including those not now 
receiving care. There are also changes in the 
type of diseases people have. Medical science 
can not cope with an ever-increasing number 
of man’s ills—from congenital defects to 
worn-out kidneys and hearts—and so the 
numbers of persons with chronic conditions 
in need of continuing surveillance is increas- 
ing. The dominant killers are still cancer 
and arteriosclerotic heart disease—but the 
major load of medical care lies in care of pa- 
tients with arthritis, diabetes, allergies, 
chronic pulmonary disease, respiratory dis- 
ease, psychosomatic and mental illness, care 
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of the well child and a host of other condi- 
tions usually requiring the specialized care 
on a continuing basis—not just care during 
an episode of acute illness. Of course, such 
persons may still need expensive, highly so- 
phisticated care in a hospital from time to 
time, 

The people are better educated too, With 
guidance they can be taught to do much 
more about their own health—though it may 
take years for the health professionals to 
realize the change and accept the patient as 
potentially a key member of the health team, 
so to speak. 

In still another way, patients and par- 
ticularly the poor, the underprivileged are 
demanding to be on the health team. Their 
demands are rooted in anger and exaspera- 
tion after years of waiting hours on hard 
benches in clinics while losing a precious 
day’s pay, in being treated in a manner which 
is brusque, impersonal, and devoid of human 
dignity, and in going from one clinic to 
another. Not long ago a colleague described 
this scene In a large New York municipal 
hospital: 

“Women with children underfoot and in 
arms stand waiting because there is no place 
for them to sit. Mobs mill about like so 
many lost cattle. Above the scene there is 
one constant cacophony of sound—sound 
rising, falling, swooping, circling—that rises 
to a din that is deafening .. .”™ 

Even the rich have grown weary of being 
shunted from one specialist to another and 
of waiting three weeks for an appointment to 
see any physician. All over the land, there 
is a feeling that “our health is too important 
to be left to the doctors”—of grave doubts 
about whether the professionals really know 
how to run the railroad. In the inner city, 
minority groups will no longer accept health 
services planned only by doctors and experts. 
They demand a part in making the decisions. 
This is a new development. 

In a society that is becoming more and 
more depersonalized, the cry for individual 
care, for the human touch in medical care, 
as well as the latest and best science has 
to offer, is loud and clear from rich and poor. 

Another facet on the opposite side of the 
coin is the great expectations people have of 
modern medicine. It can, it must, it should 
do everything. We take for granted an un- 
ending parade of new miracles, drugs, trans- 
plants, cures for all diseases—including 
social conditions of many kinds even though 
their causes are still far from being under- 
stood. Nothing is too difficult for modern 
science, This, despite a growing distrust of 
the scientist, 

So the health care system is faced simul- 
taneously with more people, young and old, 
more chronic disease which demands con- 
tinuing surveillance, ever greater expecta- 
tions of what can be done and ever-increas- 
ing disenchantment with the ability of the 
health care system to give high quality care 
to all. 

5. Changing professional attitudes 

A fifth new force is the changing attitude 
in some professional societies, in health pro- 
fessional schools, and, above all, among stu- 
dents in these schools. For example, the 
American Public Health Association, com- 
pletely reorganized within the past two years, 
has opened its membership to consumers and 
is experimenting with giving them a greater 
voice in the affairs of the Association. An in- 
creasing percentage of medical students is 
fnterested in personally intervening to change 
the health care delivery system. They want 
to learn more than biochemistry and neuro- 
surgery. They want to know about contro- 
versial matters and broad social problems, 
national health insurance, abortion, the en- 
vironment, drug addiction, genetic manip- 
ulation, use of physicians’ assistants. They 
take courses in public administration, com- 
puter technology, economics of medical care. 
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They work along with dental and nursing 
students on their own time in ghetto clinics 
or in rural poverty areas. A few identify with 
activist citizen groups and represent points 
of view of such groups to the administration 
of the medical school. They demand a larger 
number of students of minority groups and 
help recruit them. Dr. Daniel Funkenstein, 
who has studied students at Harvard Medical 
School for many years noted a major shift 
from a scientific and research focus that 
characterized the 1950’s and 1960's. He says 
of a recent class: Their personal character- 
istics and career plan can best be described 
as appropriate to the community era of 
medicine in which health care would 
be delivered to all segments of our society 
witnout regard to financial means, in which 
action would be taken on social factors that 
impede health and breeč disease, leading to 
true preventive medicine, and larger numbers 
of students from minority groups would be 
provided with the opportunity of becoming 
physicians,” 15 

And faculties are responding. Changing 
the curriculum is the name of the game in 
most medical schools and many dental and 
nursing schools. The schools are developing 
an interest in the communities around them. 
And they are certainly embarked on exten- 
sive programs of self-analysis, all of which 
auger well for the future. 

It is perhaps significant to note in pass- 
ing another complicating factor in the pic- 
ture—a factor that probably will continue, as 
it has in the past, to impede change. The 
physician, like the judge, in taking respon- 
sibility for life and death of one individual 
comes to rely heavily or his own skill. There 
develops a kind of arrogance, an air that 
says, “I know what is good for you—I will 
take care of you”. If we are acutely ill, this is 
very comforting. Perhaps this is why Ameri- 
cans who complain most. bitterly about the 
state of health, affairs like their own per- 
sonal physicians. But it makes change dif- 
ficult for the physician. And he sees few 
patients who are not under his own care so he 
is unaware, for example, of the care the poor 
get or of those who get no care. The special- 
ist is often interested in but one of the 
patient’s complaints and loses interest in the 
patient as a person. The specialist gets paid 
more, and his brilliant technical skill re- 
ceives wide acclaim. Being human, the phy- 
sician resents being considered second 
class—and so the ambition of most students, 
until recently, has been to become a spec- 
ialist. The attitude that doctors know and 
consumers don’t has also been passed on to 
students, too. Hospitals don’t wish to be sec- 
ond class either—and they believe they 
know what their communities need. Trustees 
and staffs consider having all the latest 
equipment and full complement and spec- 
ialists—brain surgeons, transplant and car- 
diac surgeons—etc.—essential to being first 
class. Such staff knows, they believe, what 
the community needs. Do they? And they 
find change difficult. 

Caring well for the 90 percent of man’s 
ills—the more common complaints can 
make a doctor and hospital first-class too. 
The community hospital need not do every- 
thing if it has a working relationship with a 
hospital that has what it doesn’t have. But 
changing these practices involves changes in 
the attitude of both physicians and hos- 
pitals. 

These forces, the rapid accumulation of 
new knowledge, the rapidly rising costs, the 
shortages of health personnel, the differ- 
ences in the people served, and the chang- 
ing attitudes of professional groups—along 
with other forces (urbanization, changing 
patterns of family life, unionization of 
health workers, the psychological effects of 
our increasing complex society, for example) 
seem to make vast changes in health care 
inevitable. 

What form will change take? There is 
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little agreement—certainly not on any one 
overall scheme for the nation. This is fortu- 
nate, for it provides an opportunity to try 
different patterns—ones which may well fit 
the different problems found in different 
parts of this country. 

It seems more probable that changes in 
the health care system will come bit by bit. 
Political problems are inyolyed, Politics has 
been broadly defined as the art of the pos- 
sible. So it may be with adapting the out- 
dated health care system to today’s needs. 
The vagaries of human nature, the vested 
interests and actions of many different hu- 
man beings, the cross currents of our eco- 
nomic and social upheavals are involved. The 
bargaining will be prolonged. 

There is a growing understanding in my 
opinion, on the importance of several points. 

1. Finding better ways to deliver health 
care must become as prestigious and well 
supported a pursuit as research in molecular 
biology. Health services research, as it is being 
called, demands the attention of the best 
minds in the nation. 

2. We must make much greater use of 
allied health professionals and new types 
must be developed. 

8. The increasing collaboration of econo- 
mist, engineer, behavioral scientist, and 
health worker will bring more automation, 
but, hopefully, without loss of the tender 
loving care side of medical practice that 
means so much to patients. 

4. Regionalization of services is imperative. 
Isolated health facilities must be brought 
together to make the most effective use of 
scarce personnel and expensive facilities and 
equipment. The less sophisticated technol- 
ogies should be made more accessible to 
those served—but decentralization and du- 
plication of the more sophisticated must be 
avoided. 

5. We must incorporate much more preven- 
tive, ambulatory and home care into our 
health system. 

6. We must lower the economic barriers to 
quality health care so that good care really 
will be available to all. 

We know, in sum, what must be done. And, 
difficult as the problems seem, they are not 
insoluble. If we invested no more energy, 
money and intellect in finding new ways and 
means than we now do in perpetuating the 
old ones—we might all surprise ourselves by 
achieving, to a very great extent, what must 
be achieved in the field of health care. 
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FAIR CREDIT BILLING DATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 8, 1971, I introduced 
S. 652, the Fair Credit Billing Act. This 
act would protect consumers against un- 
fair and careless billing practices. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 652 

Be it enacted, etc., That this Act may be 
cited as the “Fair Credit Billing Act”. 

Src. 2. Section 127 of the Truth in Lending 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1637) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(8) The protection provided by section 
161 to an obligor under any such account in 
the event of an erroneous billing.”; 

(2) by amending subsection (b) (2) to read 
as follows: 

*(2) The amount and date of each exten- 
sion of credit during the period, the vendors 
and/or creditors involved, and, if a purchase 
was involved, a brief identification of the 
goods or services purchased.”; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
new paragraphs as follows: 

“(11) The right of the obligor and the 
obligations of the creditor under section 161 
in the event the obligor believes there is an 
error in the statement of his account and 
gives written notice thereof to the creditor; 

(12) The address and telephone number 
to be used as a contact between the obligor 
and the creditor for the purpose of receiving 
requests by the obligor to correct mistakes 
or make adjustments to the obligor’s billing 
statement.”. 

Sec. 3. The Truth in Lending Act (15 U.S.C. 
1601-1655) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new chapter as follows: 


“Chapter 4—CREDIT BILLING 
“Sec. 
“161. 
“162. 
“163. 
“164. 
“165. 
“166. 
“167. 


Correction of billing errors. 

Regulation of credit reports. 

Length of billing period. 

Credit for partial payments. 
Prohibition of minimum charges. 
Prohibition of offsets. 

Crediting payments on date of receipt. 
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“168. Crediting excess payments. 

“169. Rights of credit card customers. 
“170. Use of cash discounts. 

“171. Civil penalties. 

“$161. Correction of billing errors 

“(a) If a creditor, having transmitted to an 
obligor a statement of the obligor’s account 
in connection with an extension of consumer 
credit, recelves a written notice from the 
obligor in which the obligor— 

“(1) directs the attention of the creditor 
to an amount shown in the statement as ow- 
ing from the obligor, which the obligor be- 
lleves to be in error in whole or in part, or 
seeks additional clarification with respect to 
such statement. 

“(2) indicates the amount (if any) by 
which the amount shown in the statement Is 
greater or less than the sum believed to be 
owing to the creditor by the obligor, and 

“(3) sets forth the reasons of the obligor 
for the belief that the bill is in error or re- 
quires additional clarification, 


the creditor shall— 

“(A) not later than ten days after the re- 
ceipt of the notice, send a written acknowl- 
edgement thereof to the obligor, and 

“(B) not later than thirty days after the 
receipt of the notice and prior to taking any 
action to collect the amount, or any part 
thereof, believed to be in error— 

“(1) make appropriate corrections in the 
account of the obligor and transmit to the 
obligor a statement of his account which 
has been revised so as to show the correc- 
tions, or 

(il) send a written explanation to the 
obligor setting forth the reasons why the 
creditor believes the account of the obligor 
was correctly shown in the statement to- 
gether with coples of documentary evidence 
of the obligor’s indebtedness after having 
conducted an investigation in response to 
the obligor’s written notice. 

“(b) Any creditor, having received a notice 
from an obligor as provided in subsection 
(a), who falls to comply with the require- 
ments of that subsection— 

“(1) forfeits any right to collect from the 
obligor the amount shown in any statement 
of the obligor’s account which the obligor 
believes to be in error and has specified in 
such notice in the manner prescribed in 
clause (2) of such subsection, including any 
finance charge or other charge imposed by 
the creditor in connection with the amount 
so specified; and 

“(2) if such amount is in fact an error, 
is liable to the obligor in an amount equal 
to the sum of— 

“(A) the actual damages sustained by the 
obligor as a result of the failure of the credi- 
tor to comply with such section; 

“(B) $100 or three times the amount re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1), whichever is the 
greater; and 

“(C) in the case of any successful action 
to enforce the foregoing Mability, the costs 
of the action together with a reasonable at- 
torney's fee as determined by the court. 

“§ 162. Regulation of credit reports 

“(a) After receiving a notice from an 
obligor as provided in section 161, a creditor 
may not directly or indirectly threaten the 
obligor with consequences adverse to his 
credit rating or credit standing until the 
creditor has met the requirements of section 
161 and allowed the obligor thirty days 
thereafter to make payment. 

“(b) Any creditor who reports adverse 
credit information concerning a disputed 
amount allegedly owed by the obligor in con- 
nection with a consumer credit transaction 
to a consumer reporting agency, as defined in 
section 603(f) of this Act, or to any other 
third party shall first notify the obligor of 
the name and address of the parties to whom 
such information is reported together with a 
copy of the report. 
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“(c) A creditor may not report as delin- 
quent the account of an obligor to a con- 
sumer reporting agency after receiving a no- 
tice from the obligor as provided in section 
161 without also reporting that the account 
is in dispute and furnishing a brief descrip- 
tion of the obligor’s contention. A creditor 
shall report any subsequent disposition of 
any such disputed account to any consumer 
reporting agency to whom it has previously 
reported the account as delinquent. 


“$ 163. Length of billing period 

“Where a creditor operates an open-end 
credit plan under the terms of which an 
obligor has the option of avoiding the pay- 
ment of a finance charge by paying the out- 
standing balance in full within a specified 
period of time, a finance charge may not be 
imposed unless a statement of the outstand- 
ing balance upon which the finance charge 
for that period is based is mailed at least 
twenty-one days prior to the date by which 
payment must be made in order to avoid 
imposition of that finance charge. 
“§ 164. Credit for partial payments 

“Any creditor who operates an open-end 
credit plan under which the obligor has the 
option of avoiding the imposition of a finance 
charge by paying the opening balance in his 
account in full within a specified period of 
time shall compute the finance charge by 
applying a periodic rate or rates to the 
amount represented by the opening balance 
reduced by an amount equal to all pay- 
ments and other adjustments received and 
credited to the obligor’s account during such 
period. 
“§ 165. Prohibition of minimum charges 

“No creditor who operates an open-end 
credit plan shall impose a minimum finance 
charge on the periodic billing statement. 
“§ 166. Prohibition of offsets 

“Notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary, no credit card issuer shall offset a 
cardholder’s indebtedness against funds of 
the cardholder held on deposit with the card 
issuer. This section does not annul the right 
under State law of a card issuer to attach 
funds of a cardholder held on deposit with 
the card issuer if that remedy is available 
to creditors generally. 


"$ 167. Crediting payments on date of receipt 

“Any creditor who operates an open-end 
credit plan shall credit payments to an obli- 
gor’s account based on the date of actual 
receipt of such payment by the creditor or 
his agent. 
“§ 168. Crediting excess payments 

“Whenever an obligor transmits funds toa 
creditor in excess of the total balance due 
on an open-end credit account, the creditor 
shall promptly refund the amount of pay- 
ment in excess of such balance or promptly 
credit such excess amount to the obligor’s 
account. If an obligor has an outstanding 
credit balance at the close of any billing 
period, the creditor shall disclose, on the 
periodic billing statement immediately fol- 
lowing such period, that the obligor is en- 
titled upon request to a prompt refund of 
any credit balance. Any creditor receiving 
such a request shall promptly refund the 
amount of the credit balance requested by 
the obligor. 


“$1169. Rights of credit customers 

“A card issuer who has issued a credit card 
to a cardholder shall be subject to all claims 
and defenses arising out of any transaction 
in which the credit card is used as a method 
of payment or extension of credit. 
“$170. Use of cash discounts 

“(a) With respect to a credit card which 
may be used for extensions of credit in sales 
transactions in which the seller may be a 
person other than the card issuer, the card 
issuer may not, by contract or otherwise, pro- 
hibit such sellers from offering a discount to 
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a cardholder to induce payment in cash 
rather than the use of a credit card. 

“(b) With respect to any sales transaction, 
any discount not in excess of 5 per centum 
offered by the seller for the purpose of in- 
ducing the payment of cash at the time of 
the transaction rather than the use of credit 
shall not constitute a finance charge as de- 
fined under section 106 provided such a dis- 
count is offered to all prospective buyers and 
its availability is disclosed to all prospective 
buyers clearly and conspicuously in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Board. 

“$ 171. Civil penalties 

“Any person who falls to comply with any 
requirement imposed under this chapter (ex- 
cept for section 161) with respect to any con- 
sumer is Hable to that consumer in an 

ount equal to the sum of— 
ot 1) A actual damages sustained by the 
consumer as a result of the failure; 

“(2) punitive damages of $100 or such 
greater amount as the court may allow; and 

“(3) in the case of any successful action to 
enforce any liability under this section, the 
costs of the action together with reasonable 
attorney's fees as determined by the court. 

Sec. 4. This Act takes effect upon the ex- 
piration of one hundred and eighty days 
after the date of its enactment. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S HEALTH 
MESSAGE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, yesterday, 
President Nixon sent to Congress a com- 
prehensive health message. This message 
recognizes the present health care crisis 
in our Nation, and proposes six broad 
areas through which the the administra- 
tion believes present shortcomings can 
be minimized or eliminated. 

President Nixon emphasizes both the 
necessity of preventive health and a re- 
organization of the present health sys- 
tem. And, of major importance is his re- 
newed promise that “no American family 
will be prevented from obtaining basic 
medical care by inability to pay.” In 
meeting this pledge, President Nixon 
proposes a health system built upon the 
strong points of the present health sys- 
tem. And he proposes a system whereby 
the private sector will have maximum 
opportunity for participation. 

Mr. President, these proposals of Pres- 
ident Nixon to solve our Nation’s health 
crises are only one of several that have 
been advanced in recent days. President 
Nixon and members of his staff have 
spent thousands of hours in their consid- 
eration. And they have arrived at this 
approach as being most suitable for meet- 
ing our health needs, while still remain- 
ing manageable within our Federal re- 
sources, 

In the near future, legislation deliniat- 
ing these provisions will be sent to Con- 
gress. I hope that early hearings will 
be held so we can be fully aware of this 
proposal’s ramifications. And so, as we 
judge its advantages or disadvantages in 
the light of other proposals, we may en- 
gage in open and honest debate. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
92d Congress will be a landmark session 
of cooperation and success in the attempt 
to solve the Nation’s health crisis. As 
recently implied by Secretary Richard- 
son, our goal should be to allow the 
wealthiest Nation in the world to also be 
the healthiest. 
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THE WELFARE MYTHS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
existence of widespread and chronic 
poverty in the United States and the 
dismal failure of existing welfare pro- 
grams are among the most critical 
domestic problems that we face. The Sen- 
ate stalemate last session over the Presi- 
dent’s proposed welfare reform was itself 
a decision to maintain the present 
welfare system which is inadequate, 
inequitable, inhuman, and fiscally bur- 
densome. Millions of Americans will con- 
tinue to live wasted lives in the midst of 
the highest level of affluence and abun- 
dance ever known to man. 

Much of the national debate about 
poverty and welfare reform has resolved 
around misconceptions, distortions, and 
oversimplifications. When those of us in 
the Congress rely upon myth rather than 
fact we fail in our duty to inform our 
constituents and to develop policies and 
programs which meet the needs of this 
country. 

Certain basic facts are clear. Millions 
of Americans are virtually excluded from 
the opportunities and benefits of our eco- 
nomic and social systems. In 1968 there 
were 25 million impoverished Americans. 
Two-fifths were children, one-fifth were 
over 65, and one-third were living in 
families in which the family head worked 
throughout the year. Most were poor be- 
cause they were born to impoverished 
parents, or never had the opportunity to 
become nonpoor, or because of some 
other circumstance over which they had 
no control. 

It should also be clear by now that 
we will not end poverty in America 
with a reform of the system simply 
designed to limit the number of Ameri- 
cans we help. Last session, one of the 
amendments I submitted to the Presi- 
dent’s welfare reform proposal would 
have established a national goal of pro- 
viding all Americans by 1976 with enough 
income to sustain a decent standard of 
life; in other words, a national goal to 
abolish poverty. 

To reach this goal will require new 
programs and more money than we are 
now spending on welfare, and will make 
more Americans eligible for programs 
such as job training, job placement, 
medical treatment, child day-care cen- 
ters, and public assistance. 

We are deluding ourselves or attempt- 
ing to delude the public if we suggest 
that poverty can be ended without such 
efforts. 

Let us begin the debate this year on 
welfare reform recognizing the com- 
plexity of the issue. Let us conduct the 
debate not on the basis of myth but on 
the basis of the best intelligence we 
have about the problem. 

To further this goal, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Welfare Myth, Fact Are 
Far Apart,” written by Nick Katz and 
published in the Washington Post on 
February 7, 1971, and an editorial from 
the Post of February 14 which justly 
criticizes the conduct and content of last 
year’s debate over welfare reform. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WELFARE MYTH, FACT ARE Far APART 
MytuH. They're getting rich on welfare. 
Fact. Welfare benefits for AFDC families 

now average $185 monthly, 43 per cent below 
the federal poverty line. 

MYTH. They all come to the city to get 
welfare. 

Fact. Seventy-two per cent of AFDC fam- 
ilies now live in urban metropolitan areas, 
but the typical rural migrant lives in the 
city five years before applying for welfare. 

MytH. Most AFDC families contain men 
who won't work, 

Fact. Of nearly 10 million AFDC recipients, 
only 100,000 (1 per cent) are able-bodied, un- 
employed men. More than 95 per cent of re- 
cipients are women and children. 

Myru. Most AFDC recipients are black. 

Fact, 49.6 per cent are white, 46.3 per cent 
are black, 4.1 are other races. 

Myru. Once on welfare, they never get off. 

Fact. The typical AFDC family stays on 
welfare for slightly less than two years. 
Sixty per cent of present recipients are re- 
ceiving welfare for the first time. 

MytuH. They cheat. 

Facr. Some do. Fraudulent receipt of wel- 
fare is detected in less than 1 per cent of 
all cases, and detectable fraud has not been 
increasing. 

MytuH. They keep having more children to 
receive more benefits. 

Fact. The size of the average AFDC family 
has declined slightly to a present level of 
three children. 

Myt. AFDC is a problem because fathers 
desert and won't support their children. 

Fact. Desertion is a major cause of AFDC 
dependency, but rising family breakups are 
a national phenomenon. Generally, the rich 
get divorces and alimony while the poor more 
often get separation or desertion with no 
available child support, and therefore go on 
welfare. 

Myrx. More and more welfare children are 
illegitimate, particularly blacks. 

Fact. Out-of-wedlock parental responsibil- 
ity is the cause of dependency in 27 per cent 
of AFDC cases, a percentage that is not ris- 
ing. Nationally, illegitimacy is rising sharply 
among white women, but declining by 30 to 
70 per cent among black women, depending 
on age. 


THE REVENUE SHARING DEBATE 


The Family Assistance Plan, which the 
Nixon administration began to promote in 
the summer and fall of 1969, represented a 
departure in government policy toward the 
poor sufficiently important and imaginative 
to merit a serious national discussion. Yet, 
from the beginning and throughout the pub- 
lic argument over the proposal, it has been, 
for the most part, rhetoric-as-usual. One 
heard (and read) relatively little about the 
real issues involved—the practical and/or 
theoretical desirability of establishing the 
principle of a guaranteed annual income; 
the potential effect of doing so on regional 
economies, on federal, state and local treas- 
uries, and on the recipients themselves. 
Rather, argument focused on the all-purpose 
caricature of the poor, the sentimentalized 
victim of official penury and harassment on 
the one side, as against the shiftless, con- 
niving welfare profiteer on the other. Which 
of these generic figures you conjured up de- 
pended on whether you were for expanded 
benefits and looser restrictions or for the 
reverse. 

We bring all this up because 1) we do not 
think it particularly furthered the cause of 
anything useful—including that of welfare 
reform—from anyone's point of view and 2) 
we observe, with sinking heart and sagging 
spirit, that something quite similar is getting 
under way on the subject of revenue sharing. 
In this instance, the two competing cari- 
catures are two elements of government (fed- 
eral versus state-local), and it apparently is 
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becoming increasingly difficult for a lot of 
people to a) make a claim for the one that 
does not rest on a total derogation of the 
other, b) encompass the thought that in 
some respects both may be a mess and c) 
comprehend that they are not always two 
readily distinguishable, discrete entities, but 
rather tend to represent an institutional 
mish-mash of personal, programmatic and 
financial relationships. 

All federal intervention and direction is 
not bad (or good); all state and local gov- 
ernments are not incompetent (or efficient); 
in some cases and for some people home- 
grown government and its attendant bu- 
reaucracies are less accessible and responsive 
than is the federal establishment; in other 
cases and for other people the reverse may 
be true. These propositions should be self- 
evident, and so should the objective of reve- 
nue sharing which flows from them. It is not 
to change great one-way tides or to replace 
one set of inefficiencies with another or to 
return hot goods in the form of money and 
might to the local victims of some federally- 
inspired embezzlement of power. Rather, the 
objective is to redistribute the nation’s reve- 
nue in a rational, equitable and productive 
way. And the fact is that no one has any but 
partial and imperfect ideas as to how this 
can best be done or what—for that matter— 
the result should look like when it has been 
done. 

Political imperatives, not all of them friv- 
oclous or ill-considered, had a lot to do with 
the debasing of public debate over the wel- 
fare proposal. Congressional action and pub- 
lic support were known to depend, in that 
case, on overcoming a whole set of pieties 
and opinions on the subject that were 
strongly held, if weakly reasoned. In conse- 
quence, Mr. Nixon spent a great deal of time 
trying to persuade right-wing opponents of 
his enlightened, progressive proposal that it 
was in fact not a guaranteed income plan, 
but a surefire way of getting a lot of welfare 
loafers back to work. Like these other no- 
torious troops, the administration may not 
have frightened the right-wing enemy in this 
respect, but it did manage to frighten some 
friends—those who had been relatively hos- 
pitable to the plan and who now had become 
increasingly susceptible to charges, made by 
the National Welfare Rights Organization 
and others, that the Family Assistance Plan 
was some malevolent, repressive scheme 
against the poor. 

All this had mainly to do with the work 
and work-training provision of the welfare 
reform which, from the outset, had been 
oversold in its probable effect both by the 
administration and by those who were try- 
ing to do in the bill from the left. The perils 
of this approach are plain and so is their rel- 
evance to the revenue sharing debate now 
getting started. For it is possible to acknowl- 
edge the political bind Mr. Nixon found him- 
self in so far as promoting his welfare pro- 
gram in Congress was concerned and yet to 
wonder whether the administration didn’t 
enter, irrevocably, into a mugs game when 
it sought to appease prejudice and miscon- 
ception on all sides—as distinct from trying 
to correct them. 

In our view, there is a clear and present 
danger that the attractive concept of reve- 
nue sharing will be disfigured by comparable 
rhetorical excess and oversimplification and 
distortion to the point where we are argu- 
ing merely about myths and emblems. It 
seems plain that there is little likelihood of 
Congressional passage, in its original form, 
of the President's $5 billion “general” reve- 
nue sharing program (one contribution to 
realism and clarity would be to cease dis- 
cussing his $11 billion consolidated grant 
program under the heading of “revenue shar- 
ing,” which it is not). It also seems plain 
that the two current preferred alternatives— 
a federal takeover of welfare expenses and 
administration and a federal income tax 
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credit for taxes paid to the states—have a lot 
of practical problems that would have to be 
worked out. 

To these, we intend to return later; but 
in the meantime we would observe that, 
finally, it is also plain that some accommoda- 
tion between these various techniques with 
their various prospective results will ulti- 
mately have to be arrived at. The likelihood 
of any of this happening can only be dimin- 
ished by indulgence in a playful, point-miss- 
ing dispute. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL VISION OF 
PAOLO SOLERI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Paolo 
Soleri’s thought-provoking exhibit, “The 
Architectural Vision of Paolo Soleri,” has 
just completed a showing in Chicago, D1., 
at the Museum of Contemporary Art. 
Last year I had the privilege and the 
unique pleasure of viewing this exhibit 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York. 

It has long been known that our cities 
and, in fact, our world, are drastically 
in need of a fresh new approach to cope 
with the mounting problems and chal- 
lenges presented by our sprawling cities, 
by our everincreasing population, and by 
our youth who are demanding coura- 
geous, daring, and compassionate solu- 
tions to our social problems. It is fre- 
quently thought that genius goes unrec- 
ognized in its own lifetime, but the re- 
sponse of Mr. Soleri to these challenges 
is so bold and so provocative that he may 
well be judged by history as an archi- 
tectural and philosophical genius, and at 
the very least he will have created an 
awesome and inspiring dream. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
others who are concerned with these vital 
problems, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp several re- 
views of Mr. Soleri’s exhibit which in- 
clude thoughtful insights into his phi- 
losophy. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPHET IN THE DESERT 
(By Ada Louise Huxtable) 

WasHINGTON.—This is an age that has only 
recently ceased to discredit its intellectuals, 
and still distrusts ideas. It is a society that 
has enshrined pragmatism and subjects every 
thought and.action to the decisive test ques- 
tion, “Is it practical?” 

Based on whether or not it is practical, we 
have built our world. One practical decision 
after the other has led to the brink of 
cosmic disaster. And there we sit, in pol- 
lution and chaos, courting the end of the 
earth. Just how practical can you get? 

Take another hard look at that world that 
is causing so much concern today before you 
write off Paolo Soleri, visionary extraordinary, 
philosopher, artist, architect and seeker of 
“plumbing systems for cities.” If you think 
we've done well, dismiss him. Just say he 
makes “pretty pictures.” He does. His re- 
markable, hundred-foot-long scrolls of “ur- 
ban continums” are some of the most spec- 
traculary sensitive and superbly visionary 
drawings that any century has known. (Led- 
oux and Boullée, move over.) 

But if you believe that the human spirit 
deserves and is capable of better than it has 
gotten environmentally, go to the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington before April 6. If 
you believe in the h spirit at all, go to 
the Corcoran. You will meet a lot of other 
people who do, attending the first and only 
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retrospective exhibition of Soleri’s work, a 
sleeper of a show in this good, gray, bankers’ 
gallery. “The Architectural Vision of Paolo 
Soleri” is an important and beautiful show. 
Grants from the United States Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and assist- 
ance from the Corcoran have made it pos- 
sible. The Soleri scrolls stretch along classi- 
cal walls, and models in river slit or plastic 
expound the esthetic eloquence of his ideas. 
Nothing shown has been built. It is perhaps 
another sign of the times that this exhibi- 
tion of ideas is being extremely well attended. 

For the past 12 years Soleri has lived and 
worked in the Arizona desert with a group 
of students, in a kind of “urban research” 
project, something done with far more fan- 
fare and infinitely less intellectual majesty 
in “think tanks,” where everything must be 
computerized for credibility. A small, wiry 
man in his 50's, Soleri carries extraordinary 
tensions of intellectual and esthetic aware- 
ness in a slender, responsive body and an 
ascetic, poet’s face. 

It is customary, of course, to throw our 
geniuses away. At the best, they offer no 
immediate solutions; at the worst, they 
make us uncomfortable. How they enrich hu- 
man history and consciousness is something 
the future usually finds out. 

In Soleri's book just published by MIT. 
“The City in the Image of Man,” his philo- 
sophical and environmental perceptions offer 
a sudden, stunning pertinence for today. He 
does not need the current bandwagon of 
despair He has been preaching environment 
and ecology for a long time. But his ecology 
deals with both the natural and man-made 
world, in a very special, mutual relationship. 
By his definition, architecture and ecology 
are two parts of the same thing, inseparable 
in their effect on man. He calls it “arcology.” 

The concept of arcology grows out of an 
impressive process of intellectual analysis, 
Nature, Soleri points out “is a constant coor- 
dination of disparate things into congruous 
patterns.” Man himself is a perfect organism, 
“a marvel in complexity, compactness and 
congruence—a miniaturized universe,” with, 
in addition, the power of reason, But the step 
beyond man, society, is still an imperfect 
organism, performing badly. 

Technology, he continues, moves con- 
stantly toward miniaturization, the kind of 
complexity and compactness that exists in 
nature. The city, he says, must also move 
toward “miniaturization”— compact, multi- 
layered and multidimensional, rather than 
wastefully scattered and sprawled. He ad- 
vocates centralization far beyond convention- 
al planners’ nightmares of density. Hundreds 
of thousands of people would live in intense, 
orderly concentration in a few square miles, 
accommodated in an extremely complex and 
compact urban mechanism, leaving the sur- 
rounding natural land accessible to all. 

Unlike the English Archigram group's 
“Plug-In City,” meant for total expendabil- 
ity, Soleri’s housing and facilities would 
plug into a permanent basic structure. The 
image is the exact opposite of Doxiadis’s 
“ecumenapolis,” the oozing urbanism relent- 
lessly covering continents, held up by the 
Greek planner as the world of the future. 
This terrible destruction of the land should 
not be the future, says Soleri. Such com- 
puterized predictions are merely projections 
of the patterns and errors of the present and 
the past. 

And so Soleri presents his “arcologies”— 
those “plumbing systems” for society— 
stratified containers for urban life. They are, 
he reminds us, his own peculiar “idiosyn- 
cratic” visions; only diagrams to express his 
theories. They range from the organic to 
the Euclidian, with wonderful names to 
match: Novanoah, Babel Canyon, Hexahe- 
dron. “What you see is a phantom,” he says, 
“the beginning of a process.” 

These clustered mushrooms and snorkeled 
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megastructures are not to be taken literally, 
and that is where the public usually loses 
him. The professional dismisses them as 
nonarchitecture, The lay observer sees them 
as pictures of cities, not as abstract sche- 
matics, and has one of two reactions, He 
either bolts In horror or he falls in love with 
the vision. Because Soleri’s drawings and 
models, aside from their value as three- 
dimensional illustrations of his theories, are 
a strongly seductive kind of art. One can 
take them that way, if no other, and read his 
writings for an equally strong, poetic in- 
sight. He has been the prophet in the desert 
and we have not been listening. 

For example: “. .. Man is eminently an 
environmental animal. If one adds that man 
is also a social animal, then one sees that 
environment comes close to being preponder- 
antly the city. The city is the true concern of 
architecture. ... Architecture redefined may 
open a door to the quest of the city for a 
new life. Architecture is the physical frame- 
work for the life of man. ... The city is a 
human problem that has to find its answer 
within ecological awareness. Short of that 
there is no answer.” 

“Speculation can be instrumental to the 
city; it cannot be its aim. As the city can- 
not be speculative, so it cannot be a handout 
by ‘authority.’ The handout never cares. It 
is indifferent, just another aspect of the 
speculative exercise. Any care it may have 
had at its origin has been lost in bureaucratic 
meanders and their parasitic agents. Care 
is a first person undertaking. The care of the 
citizen is the sap of the city. But one can care 
only for that which one loves... .” 

This summer, Soleri will begin a labor of 
love: a 10-acre demonstration of a town he 
hopes to build called Arcosanti. He has 
bought 800 acres of land 70 miles from 
Phoenix for Arcosanti, and must meet a 
partial payment of about $50,000 by June. 
He has no money. All that 12 years of work 
and study have earned are three founda- 
tion grants (from the excellent, small, Gug- 
genheim and Graham Foundations, not the 
giants) totaling $25,000. To support his own 
Cosanti Foundation, the nonprofit arrange- 
ment that includes his school and studlo, 
he makes and sells wind chimes and bells. 
To build Arcosanti, he now has six shovels, 
some rakes, a cement mixer, some stout- 
hearted graduate students and a firm in- 
tellectual conviction. Arcosanti is to be a 
“self-testing” urban environment. If it is a 
dream, it is the very best kind. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 11, 1970] 
ARCHITECT VIEWS A CROWDED SPACESHIP 
(By John V. Conti) 

WASHINGTON.—How will we all live in the 
years to come when there are so very, very 
many more of us? An exhibition of the work 
of Paolo Soileri is raising this question, and 
providing the somewhat startling realization 
that this architect's vision of giant on-struc- 
ture cities may well be part of the answer. 

These city-structures, Soleri believes, have 
to be understood and the ideas behind them 
accepted if the inhabitants of this crowded 
spaceship, earth, are going to stay alive. 

The capital currently is host to the first 
exhibition of the little-known architect who 
has spent most of the past two decades in 
the Arizona desert, along with his family and 
a handful of apprentices, designing giant 
one-structure cities, some a mile wide and a 
mile high, some for more than a million 
people. 

Soleri’s ideas are being presented through 
April 15 at the Corcoran Gallery under the 
sponsorship of the gallery, the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America und the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
They're shown in his fanciful drawings, some 
of which stretch for 50 yards on great rolls 
of wrapping paper, and in his models— 
luminous plastic structures big enough to 
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walk under, and incredibly complex arrange- 
ments of wood and cardboard. The show fills 
most of the exhibition space of the Corcoran, 
which is a block east of the White House. 
Soleri callis his cities “arcologies.” A word 
he devised some years back, it’s a combina- 
tion of architecture and ecology, reflecting 
his concern that men build in such a way 
that they don’t disrupt the balance of life. 


A CRUCIAL CONCERN 


It’s a crucial concern. According to some 
estimates, already about 1% of the land in 
the U.S. is built on or paved over. And the 
population is expected to grow by about 50% 
in the next 30 years to 300 million people. 
Imagine five New York metropolitan areas 
created whole in this country in the next 
30 years, and some urgency might be ap- 
plied to the concern. One of Soleri’s darkest 
thoughts is that the entire U.S., with only a 
few unfilled spaces, will be covered by vast 
megalopolises, 

What's worse, he says, the megalopis, how- 
ever we build them, won’t work. A mega- 
lopolis demands, he says, a complexity and 
an amount of physical and mental integra- 
tion of people that it doesn’t have the physi- 
cal structure to support. It fragments and 
diffuses the time and energy of its inhabi- 
tants, he says. He regards as merely “seda- 
tives” our attempts—such as mass transit 
and urban renewal—to make the megalopolis 
work, 

Instead of these flat, two-dimentional 
megalopolises, sprawling endlessly, consum- 
ing the land, scattering the energies of their 
populations, Soleri proposes that we build 
vertically, compressing great numbers of 
persons and places into single giant struc- 
tures. 

Pictured here is an arcology called “Hexa- 
hedron.” As one of the smaller arcologies it 
would be about 3,500 feet high (a scale draw- 
ing of the Empire State Building is on the 
left) and cover 140 acres, It would hold all 
the homes, offices, factories and stores and 
public facilities of a city of 170,000 people, 
about the size of present-day Youngstown, 
Ohio, a city that, as Soleri would view it, 
now squanders itself over 22,400 acres. 

Homes would make up the outer walls of 
the pyramids. Offices, shops and public 
places would span various levels of the in- 
terior, much of which would be left open to 
sunlight and air. Highly automated and pol- 
lution-free factories would be buried be- 
neath the structure. Transit would be by 
foot, on elevators and on moving walkways, 
with every part of the city, Soleri says, acces- 
sible in minutes from any other part. 

Between the arcologies (which take many 
forms other than the one shown here) the 
countryside would be reserved for farming, 
recreation and conservation—free to func- 
tion, Soleri says, as the “fantastic, disci- 
plined machine” that the earth’s ecological 
system is. 

Soleri readily acknowledges that much new 
technology would have to develop before men 
could build anything quite like the struc- 
ture pictured here. And construction alone 
on the scale he envisions (let alone living 
in an arcology) would require an amount of 
social and economic reorientation that most 
of us probably can’t even imagine yet. 

Still, Soleri quietly insists that these are 
real problems and he doesn’t counsel hesita- 
tion: “I'm trying to suggest that some power 
structure should think about and get busy 
on it,” he says of his work. 

Soleri, of course, does not see these amaz- 
ingly compact structures as inhospitable or 
inhumane. He believes increasing interde- 
pendence and increasing community are a 
natural part of our future and that men 
will therefore find it not only possible but 
desirable and necesary to live in such densely 
populated structures. 

Beyond noting the evident beauty of So- 
leri’s drawings and models at the Corcoran 
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and the provocativeness of his ideas, it’s hard 
to do more than guess at what the value of 
his labors may be. Architect Buckminster 
Fuller, who calls Soleri “one of the greatest 
of the dreaming strategists,” thinks “he’s 
liable to bring about an urban building ex- 
tremely satisfactory to society.” 

There have been architectural dreamers 
before—Tony Garnier and Antonio Sant’elia 
are two—whose visions of “Cities of the Fu- 
ture” in the early 1900s anticipated and 
helped shape the cities we live in now. 

Soleri may well be giving us, as they did 
for their time, a glimpse of what’s ahead. He 
may also be finding forms for the kinds of 
increasingly complex structures we seem 
likely to build soon—though probably not 
so soon on the mega-scale Soleri proposes. 

Soleri has already had some infiuence on 
avant-grade architects in Japan, where until 
recently his work received its widest publica- 
tion (they're a bit more crowded there than 
we are here.) And it’s worth noting that the 
John Hancock Center in Chicago is touted 
by its builders as our first large building 
built so that a man could live, work and 
shop within it. 

Soleri, now 50 years old, is dark and wiry, 
of medium height, an intensely serious and 
seemingly gentle man. He came to the U.S. 
from his native Italy in 1947 as an apprentice 
to Frank Lloyd Wright, and he eventually 
settled in Paradise Valley, outside of 
Phoenix. 

As an architect he has built only about a 
dozen buildings—all small and all but four 
of them for himself. He has supported his 
wife (the daughter of a prominent Pitts- 
burgh family) and two daughters partly by 
making sets of ceramic and bronze bells that 
ring in the wind. Craft and gift shops, such 
as Georg Jensen’s in New York, sell the bells 
in about 15 cities. 


EXTENDING HIS REPUTATION 


Until recently Soleri’s work has been al- 
most unknown outside his profession. The 
Corcoran exhibition and the publication last 
fall by the M.LT. Press of his first book of 
drawings, “Arcology: The City in the Image 
of Man,” have begun to change that. 

He seems likely to attract further interest 
when he begins this summer to build a 
micro-arcology, & 150-foot high structure for 
1,500 or more people called “Arcosanti.” With 
the help of a gathering of students and ap- 
prentices he hopes to see a part of it rise this 
summer on a mesa near the Aqua Fria River 
70 miles north of Phoenix. To Soleri it’s 
urgent that just such experimentation with 
his arcological ideas begin. 

While Soleri may be dreaming, he’s been 
dreaming in detail. The arcologies are not 
loosely conceived. His ideas bear study and 
may well bear application, whether that ap- 
plication may be needed now or 10, 30 or 
100 years from now. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in the course 
of discussing the war powers of the 
President and Congress, several Senators, 
including myself, made the point that, 
unlike his critics, the President alone has 
the responsibility for the ultimate success 
or failure of his policies. 

This same point was recently brought 
out in an editorial by Clyde M. Reed, of 
the Parsons, Kans., Sun. Mr. Reed has 
gained a longstanding and well-deserved 
reputation in his community and in his 
State as a knowledgeable and sensible ob- 
server of people and events. His evalua- 
tion of President Nixon’s current situa- 
tion and the expectations which may 
justifiably be held by the country and 
any President is worthwhile and stimu- 
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lating. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial of February 8, 1971, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL THE RISKS 

Richard M. Nixon is engaged in what is 
doubtlessly the most difficult task faced by 
a modern American President. 

He is extricating the nation from a 10-year 
war in an alien area under hostile circum- 
stances, undoing a conflict and commitment 
which are not of his doing, and performing 
that delicate task with order, not panic. 

For all of that, briefly stated, the least to 
be extended in return is an absence of heck- 
ling from the galleries, which is generally 
accorded him, and an exhibition of patience, 
if not understanding, from senatorial critics 
nestling comfortably in velvet-lined loge 
seats, which is not. 

Should the chief executive zig when others 
think he should zag, including the lordly 
judges who solemnly declare they've seen 
this all before, there's a compensating 
thought. 

He, not they, is assuming all the risks. He, 
not they, has set a timetable for his per- 
formance and is bound to carry it out. His 
political future, pride and reputation are on 
the line, not theirs. 

So when Sen. J. William Fulbright speaks 
in gravely tones about the United States 
being plunged deeper into Indochina by ac- 
tions with which he does not agree because 
he said the same thing in the Johnson-Mc- 
Namara days and was right, let him not be 
so misguided by habit as to overlook one 
simple, basic fact. 

Then the war and American participa- 
tion were constantly accelerated behind a 
cloak of secrecy embroidered by roseate fore- 
casts from on high. The demonstrable truth 
now is that President Nixon has reduced 
American forces in Asia drastically, cut cas- 
ualties which had mounted with terrible reg- 
ularity and is irrevocably committed to con- 
tinue those moves. 

What more do the President's critics want 
if they actually are as realistic as they de- 
mand, with calculated vagueness, that he 
be? 

Mr. Nixon deserves, in short, an opportu- 
nity to carry out his proclaimed objectives 
without nagging distractions. He has to be 
right. He is without the luxury which mar- 
gin for error provides chronic critics. Cer- 
tainly that is not too much for the country 
to supply him or for him to reasonably ex- 
pect of it. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM HAS BEEN 
WON 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, an item to 
which the Washington Post of February 
16 injudiciously devoted only a couple of 
paragraphs notes that Maj. Gen. George 
S. Eckhardt, commandant of the Army 
War College, has declared that “the Viet- 
nam war has been won.” 

Why in the world should that news 
be way back on page 10? It is clearly 
an announcement of the greatest moment 
and we should waste no time in acting 
upon it. 

The general is a qualified scholar of 
war. I am ready to accept him as an 
authority and I trust he will be likewise so 
accepted by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), who 
suggested that the administration do last 
year what the general did yesterday— 
declare victory. 
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It is my suggestion that we now im- 
mediately set about organizing a victory 
parade up Pennsylvania Avenue, and I 
would nominate General Eckhardt as the 
grand marshal. 

The parade should be several weeks 
distant because it would clearly be un- 
fair to have a national victory celebra- 
tion without the participation of every 
surviving American who helped effect 
that victory. Also, I realize that trans- 
portation problems would preclude get- 
ting everyone back from Indochina 
within days. As each line passes in re- 
view, I pray we will see those who, killed 
or maimed, are present in spirit only. 

General Eckhardt further notes that 
our victory in Indochina has prevented 
the capitulation to communism of In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Malaysia, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

A victory parade in Washington, per- 
haps followed by a joint session of Con- 
gress, could give all these nations an 
appropriate forum in which to deliver 
their thanks. Certainly, they will all be 
fascinated to read that they were in the 
path of North Vietnam’s march to Asian 
dominance. 

Is this not the time, then, to declare 
the traditional victory holiday, with 
school classes dismissed and church bells 
rung in unison at noon? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

La JoLLA, CALIF., February 17.—Maj. Gen. 
George S. Eckhardt, commandant of the 
Army War College, says the United States 
already has won a major strategic victory 
in Vietnam. 

“The Vietnam war has been won,” he said 
Tuesday in a speech. “Had it not, we would 
have lost Indonesia and Thailand and prob- 
ably, I think, the Philippines, Malaysia, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand.” 


THE URBAN HOUSING EMERGENCY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a vital bill which 
will enable us to meet better the urban 
housing emergency. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 609 
A bill to assist the States and their localities 
in utilizing land resources more effectively 
and in providing housing to meet present 
and future needs, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Urban Land Im- 
provement and Housing Assistance Act of 
1971”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development. 

(2) The term “locality” means any State, 
or any county, municipality, or other politi- 
cal subdivision of a State. 

(3) The term “State” means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any pos- 
session of the United States. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall have (in addition to any au- 
thority otherwise vested in him) the func- 
tions, powers, and duties set forth in section 
402, except subsection (c) (2), of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950. 

(b) The Secretary shall include in his an- 
nual report to the Congress a comprehensive 
and detailed review of his operations under 
this Act. 


TITLE I—GRANTS TO ENCOURAGE IM- 
PROVED LAND UTILIZATION AND EX- 
PANDED HOUSING PROGRAMS 


SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS TO LOCALITIES 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to any locality for not to ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the aggregate amount 
of local contributions otherwise required to 
be made by such locality to all projects or 
activities assisted by Federal or State grant- 
in-aid programs which are carried out in 
connection with or related to a substantially 
improved program of land utilization and 
expanded housing assistance for persons of 
low or moderate income, subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(1) No such grant shall be made for the 
general administration of local governments. 

(2) No such grant shall be made with re- 
spect to any project or activity carried out in 
connection with an approved comprehensive 
city demonstration program and for which 
assistance is available under section 105 of 
the Demonstration Citles and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act of 1966. 


For purposes of this section, “a substantially 
improved program of land utilization and ex- 
panded housing assistance for persons of low 
or moderate income by a locality” (herein- 
after referred to as the “program”) may in- 
clude (A) a restructuring of the real estate 
tax laws of the locality by granting tax abate- 
ments for low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing, and by assessing and taxing real prop- 
erty so as to provide incentives for the im- 
provement of property to increase the sup- 
ply of housing; (B) the adoption of zoning 
ordinances which will effectively afford an 
opportunity for persons of all income levels 
to have decent, safe, and sanitary housing; 
(C) the adoption and enforcement of build- 
ing codes conformable to nationally accepted 
standards and approved by the Secretary; or 
(D) the establishment of a program of re- 
search and demonstration for the develop- 
ment of new construction systems and ma- 
terials for low cost housing. 

(b) In the case of any locality the program 
of which includes a restructuring of local 
real estate tax laws in the manner described 
in clause (A) of subsection (a), the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make annual grants to 
the locality of sums equal to 50 per centum 
of the amount by which the real estate taxes 
received or receivable by the locality were 
reduced in any taxable year as a result of 
the implementation of that part of such pro- 
gram which involves the granting of tax 
abatements. Grants under this subsection to 
any locality shall be in addition to any grants 
as to which the locality is eligible under sub- 
section (a). No grants shall be made under 
this subsection with respect to any such pro- 
gram unless— 

(1) the tax abatements provided by the 
program apply only to real estate utilized 
solely for low- and moderate-income housing 
and such related facilities as may be neces- 
sary or desirable to serve the occupants; 

(2) such abatements are provided only for 
so long as the real estate is used for such 
housing and related facilities; 

(3) under the program there is an abate- 
ment of at least 90 per centum of the real 
estate taxes otherwise payable with respect 
to such housing and related facilities; and 

(4) the benefits under the program are 
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available to all persons, in accordance with 
such reasonable regulations as the locality 
may prescribe, who own or otherwise pro- 
vide such housing and related facilities, and 
who are subject to real estate taxes imposed 
by the locality. 

DENIAL OF CERTAIN BENEFITS 


Sec. 102, Effective upon the expiration of 
six months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, no grant shall be made (except pur- 
suant to a commitment made prior to such 
date) to any locality, or instrumentality 
thereof, under any programs administered 
by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, unless there exists under the 
zoning ordinances or other land use regula- 
tions in effect in, and as administered by, 
such locality a reasonable opportunity, as 
determined by the Secretary, for carrying 
out in such locality a program of publicly 
assisted housing for persons of low and 
moderate income. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 103, (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for grants under this title not 
to exceed $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, not to exceed $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
not to exceed $100,000,000 for any fiscal year 
thereafter. Any amounts appropriated under 
this section shall remain available until ex- 
pended, and any amounts authorized for any 
fiscal year but not appropriated may be ap- 
propriated for any succeeding fiscal year. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, to make advance or progress 
payments on account of any grant made 
under this title. 


TITLE Il—MISCELLANEOUS 
LOCATION OF FEDERAL OFFICES 


Sec, 201, The President shall report to the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1972, set- 
ting forth recommendations with respect to 
the establishment of a national policy on the 
location of new Federal buildings and the 
leasing by the Government of space in pri- 
vately owned structures for Federal purposes 
giving due consideration to social and com- 
munity priorities, including the effect of such 
Government activities on patterns of urban 
growth and the stability or renewal of urban 
areas, 

USE OF FEDERAL LANDS 

Sec. 202. The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense, re- 
port to the Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1972, on the status of appropriate 
Federal military installations which are lo- 
cated in or near metropolitan areas and 
indicate whether (1) such installations are 
currently being utilized for national defense 
purposes, and (2) any installations which 
are no longer necessary for national defense 
purposes may appropriately be sold or other- 
wise transferred for use as housing and re- 
lated educational, community, or industrial 
purposes for persons of low and moderate 
income, 

MULTIUSE DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 203. The Secretary shall consult with 
all agencies of the Government which con- 
struct or assist in the construction of facili- 
ties in urban areas to determine the feasibil- 
ity of the multidevelopment and use of such 
facilities for housing and related facilities 
for persons of low and moderate income. 
Whenever the Secretary determines, after 
such consultation, that such multidevelop- 
ment and use is feasible in the case of any 
Such facilities, he shall notify the agency 
concerned and such agency shall cause the 
project site to be developed, by the provision 
of air rights, land in the right-of-way, or 
otherwise as May be appropriate, so as to 
provide housing and related facilities for 
persons of low and moderate income. Land 
and interests in land, including air rights 
sites, so developed for such purpose may be 
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transferred by sale, lease, or otherwise by 
such agency to any State or local public 
agency, or any private nonprofit, limited 
dividend, or cooperative entity which agrees 
to develop and use the same only for such 
housing and related facilities. Any such 
transfer shall be made subject to a reversion- 
ary interest in the Government in the event 
the property or rights transferred are ever 
put to a use other than that for which the 
transfer was made. 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN NORTH 
VIETNAM—RESOLUTION BY VIR- 
GINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia has adopted a 
resolution expressing its grave concern 
for the health, welfare, and safety of 
American servicemen imprisoned in 
North Vietnam. The plight of our men 
who are prisoners in Southeast Asia is 
one of the most difficult and distressing 
problems this country has to face. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the general assembly be 
printed in the Recorp, so that the posi- 
tion of Virginia legislators may be 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

House Joint RESOLUTION No. 12 
Joint resolution Condemning the treatment 
of American prisoners of war in certain 
countries 


Whereas, the Government of North Viet- 
nam, the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam and the Pathet Lao have consist- 
ently refused to release the names of pris- 


oners of war, have declined to release im- 
mediately sick and wounded prisoners, have 
refused to permit impartial inspection of 
their prisoner of war camps, have not guar- 
anteed the proper treatment of all prisoners 
and have not permitted a regular flow of 
mail between prisoners and their families; 
and 

Whereas, all of such actions are in viola- 
tion of the Geneya Convention and offend 
all sense of human decency; and 

Whereas, several hundred American serv- 
icemen are believed to be prisoners of war 
in North Vietnamese, Viet Cong and Pathet 
Lao prison camps and some of these men 
have wives and children in Virginia; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia register its condemnation 
of the government of North Vietnam, the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam 
and the Pathet Lao for their failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention and for their inhumane treatment 
of American prisoners of war; that it ex- 
press its grave concern for the health, safety 
and welfare of American servicemen im- 
prisoned in North Vietnam, and that it urge 
such governments to be mindful of the 
nature of such conduct and to comply with 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention in 
the name of humanity. 

Be it also resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Secretary of State 
of the United States; to Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr., and William B. Spong, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia; to the members of the United States 
House of Representatives from Virginia; to 
the Office of the President of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam, Hanoi; to Xuan Thuy, 
Viet Nam Delegation, Paris; to Madame 
Nguyen Thi Binh, Delegate from the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam, Paris; 
to H: S. Nguyen Van Hieu, Ambassador of the 
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Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the National Liberation Front, Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia; and to M. Sot Petras, Represent- 
ative of the Pathet Lao, Vientienne, Laos. 


EVENTS AND TRENDS DURING THE 
NIXON ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it is increas- 
ingly difficult in our growing and complex 
society to accurately observe and under- 
stand many of today’s important events, 
especially when these matters extend 
over a seemingly long period of time. 

A popular substitute for real knowl- 
edge of a situation is to seize on the most 
current episode of a continuing story, 
apply one’s own interpretation and then 
report the desired results. This practice 
contributes to the general confusion in 
an already difficult to understand world. 

Therefore, whenever something is re- 
ported that clears the haze from the 
hard truth, it is, I think worthy of atten- 
tion. 

An article by James Reston, published 
today in the New York Times, does shed 
light on the truth. The article is a brief 
review of certain events and trends dur- 
ing the Nixon administration. It deals 
with the attempts and accomplishments 
of this administration and also dispels 
some of the unfounded criticisms of 
those opposing the President and his 
policies. 

Mr. Reston is “on target” and his mes- 
sage is clear. I believe that the article is 
an example of the type of service the 
fourth estate can provide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT or THE DEMOCRATS? 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON.—When President Nixon 
came into the White House he said, “We 
were elected to initiate an era of change. We 
intend to begin a decade of government re- 
form such as this nation has not witnessed 
in half a century. ... That is the watch- 
word of this Administration: reform.” 

His new health program for the nation, 
sent to Congress this week, is only the latest 
evidence that he has kept his word, For 
more than a year now he has sent to Capi- 
tol Hill one innovative policy after another: 
on welfare reform, revenue-sharing reform, 
government reform, postal reform, manpower 
reform, Social Security reform, reform of 
the grant-in-aid system, and many others. 

It is not necessary to agree with his pro- 
posals in order to concede that, taken to- 
gether, they add up to a serious and impres- 
sive effort to transform the domestic laws 
of the nation, all the more remarkable com- 
ing from a Conservative Administration, 
and that they deserve a more serious and 
coherent response than they have got so 
far from the Democratic party and the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Federal Congress. 

What is the Democratic party’s alternative? 
This we would like to know. There are al- 
ternatives from Democrats—a Kennedy al- 
ternative on health policy, the beginnings 
of a Wilbur Mills alternative to revenue 
sharing, a Muskie alternative to Vietnam 
policy—pick a date and get out—but as often 
as not the Democratic alternatives contradict 
one another, and the party as a whole seems 
to be settling for the old political rule that 
it is the business of the opposition party 
merely to oppose. 
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A party out of office, of course, always oper- 
ates at a disadvantage. It lacks the authority 
and resources of the Presidency, It is usually 
leaderless and broke. Its power is dispersed 
among the committee chairmen, the rival 
candidates for Presidential nomination, the 
Governors, and the National Committee, the 
latter now meeting in Washington. 

In the present case, the titular head of the 
Democratic party is Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, a new boy in the back row of 
the Senate. When the National Committee 
meets, it usually concentrates on the party 
deficit and President Nixon, both of which 
they find disagreeable. But so far, about all 
they have been able to agree about is that 
they should not tear each other apart in 
public, which, come to think of it, is quite 
an achievement for Democrats. 

Nevertheless, hard as it is to get an opposi- 
tion party to agree on what it stands for, it 
would be reassuring to think that they got 
together once in a while and at least tried 
to define the broad outlines of a program 
for the future. 

It is perfectly clear that many of the old 
Democratic programs of the fifties and sixties 
are no longer relevant to the problems of to- 
day, let alone tomorrow. In 1960 there were 
only 44 grant-in-aid programs for the states; 
now there are over 430; and even the Demo- 
cratic Governors are bewildered by their 
complexity and inefficiency. 

In the short time since President Nixon 
first came forward with his welfare reform 
bill, over 2 million people have been added 
to the welfare rolis, at an additional cost of 
$1.5 billion a year. 

President Nixon has at least seen that this 
is dangerous nonsense and put forward a 
bold, if controversial, alternative that de- 
serves to be voted up or down. As things now 
stand, the Democrats are demanding, and 
quite right too, that the scandal of campaign 
expenditure be corrected, but they cannot 
agree on how this should be done; and 
beyond that, they have not even managed to 
agree on how to pick their spokesmen if they 
do get free time on television. 

The last time the Democrats were out of 
power, they at least recognized the problem 
and organized a kind of brain-trust outside 
the Congress to question their old assump- 
tions and write position papers on the main 
subjects coming up for decision. It wasn’t 
much, and Lyndon Johnson and Sam Ray- 
burn resented the experiment, but it started 
the process of revision and even of thought 
within the party. 

What the Democrats are doing now is 
merely sniping at the President’s programs 
and often saying some damn silly things in 
the process. Here is George McGovern, for 
example, normally a sensible man, proclaim- 
ing that Mr. Nixon is “flirting with World 
War III in Asia.” And Ed Muskie calling in 
Pittsburgh the other night for a “new coali- 
tion” cutting across lines of race, geography 
and economics. 

But to do what? In support of what pro- 
grams? President Nixon has been singularly 
successful in ignoring old Republican taboos 
and prejudices, and if you want to be cynical 
about it, he may be putting up programs he 
knows the Democrats will probably knock 
down; but at least he has a program on the 
home front, which is more than you can say 
for the Democrats. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION CONSOR- 
TIUM WITH AMERICAN LEGAL 
SYSTEM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, from 
& legal point of view, international con- 
ventions such as the Genocide Conven- 
tion for the control of criminai acts are 
not unusual. There are a number of them 
already in existence; the United States 
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is a party to collective action involving 
the crimes of circulation of obscene lit- 
erature, traffic in women and children, 
slave trade, trarfic in opium and piracy. 

Because of the prominent role played 
by members of the U.S. delegation in 
drafting the Genocide Convention, it is 
couched in terms of familiar Anglo- 
American legal theory and embraces 
traditional American common law con- 
cepts. 

For example, the convention pre- 
serves the principle cf territorial juris- 
diction over criminal acts, although an 
earlier draft woud have made genocide 
r ^ħishable as in piracy, where the crim- 
inal is apprehended, irrespective of the 
place where the offense ras been com- 
mitted. Conspiracy, attempt and com- 
plicity, all punishable under article III, 
are common law crimes familiar to 
American lawyers. Furthermore, the con- 
vention’s definition of genocide presents 
the American approach to the concept of 
a criminal act. To constitute genocide, 
the act in question must be coupled with 
a specific intent to destroy a national, 
ethnic, racial, or religious group. It was 
the United States that insisted that in- 
tent must be proved, for any act to be 
considered genocide. 

Many of the opponents of the Geno- 
cide Convention have argued that this 
country would be peculiarly vulnerabie in 
adhering to the Genocide Convention 
since its provisions might become the 
law of the land before being implemented 
in other countries. 

But the convention has been ratified 
by 75 nations of the world and its terms 
have already come into force. Far from 
being in advance of other states in act- 
ing on the convention, our country has 
inexcusably fallen behind government 
after government that has not only rat- 
ified the convention but has long since 
adopted the necessary enabling laws. 

It should be noted that the Genocide 
Convention is not unique but stands in 
the same position as any convention ever 
undertaken by the United States. Up to 
the present time, no difficulties have ever 
been encountered because of our consti- 
tutional provision that international pro- 
visions become effective upon ratification. 
Finally, the Genocide Convention, by its 
own provision is not self-executing. Ar- 
ticle V provides “the contracting parties 
undertake in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutions to enact legisla- 
tion to give effect to the provisions of the 
present convention.” Thus, specific leg- 
islation in addition to ratification is nec- 
essary to put the convention into effect. 

I urgently hope that this body will 
judge the Genocide Convention on its 
merits. We have heard the same argu- 
ments voiced against similar conventions 
which we are party to. More importantly, 
there are pressing reasons for the United 
States to ratify this convention. We can 
implement law which is part of a much 
needed body of world law. We can assert 
our moral leadership in the world. And 
we can demonstrate that just as a bill 
of rights was so effective in this country, 
a universal bill of rights, enforced 
through an international body of law, 
can also be effective. 

I urge the Senate to adopt the Con- 
—- on Genocide without further de- 
ay. 
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DR. CARLSON: AN OUTSTANDING 
MEMBER OF THE COAL MINE 
SAFETY RESEARCH ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the pres- 
ident of the University of Wyoming, Dr. 
William D. Carlson, recently was ap- 
pointed to the Secretary of the Interior’s 
Advisory Committee on Coal Mine Safe- 
ty Research, for a 1-year term. 

Dr. Carlson is uniquely qualified to 
serve as a member of this advisory com- 
mittee. His background includes special 
training and extensive experience in the 
fields of biological research, with empha- 
sis on the problem of radiation and its 
effect on miners. 

The University of Wyoming, which he 
heads, has in recent years played an in- 
creasingly prominent role in the area of 
research and scientific investigations in- 
volving natural resource development. 
Dr. Carlson will be a valuable asset to 
this committee, as he will be able to con- 
tribute, not only from his own experi- 
ences, but through those experiences of 
the university's personnel involved in the 
continuing research at Laramie. 

Coal production is increasing in Wy- 
oming, and some 16 coal mines currently 
are active in the State. The university is 
in the vanguard as a participant in 
studies leading to new uses for coal, such 
as coal hydrogenation research. 

In 1969, some 450 miners in Wyoming 
produced more than 4.6 million tons of 
coal. This is the most recent year for 
which the production figures currently 
are available, but production is believed 
up through use of the unit train concept, 
which is being employed to move Wyo- 
ming’s coal to markets in the industrial 
midwest. 

Through 1968, recorded coal produc- 
tion within Wyoming amounted to more 
than 400 million tons. The high point of 
production was 10 million tons in 1945, 
with a decline to less than 2 million tons 
in 1963, but the trend currently is up- 
ward. 

The growing use of coal as fuel for 
large-capacity electric power generators 
will require more than 40 million tons 
annual production by 1980, and about 
160 million tons by the year 2000, ac- 
cording to projections published by the 
Wyoming Department of Economic Plan- 
ning and Development. 

Wyoming coal, because of its low sulfur 
content, is felt to be ideal for adaptation 
to the development of the magnetohydro- 
dynamics process of energy production. 
This process, through use of the sort of 
coal Wyoming has, will produce power 
with relatively little air pollution, which 
is an undesirable byproduct in a number 
of energy production fields. 

With Wyoming’s bright future in coal 
production, it is important that a man of 
Dr. Carlson’s capabilities lend his experi- 
ence and abilities as an administrator to 
the advisory committee. 

Dr. Carlson is a native of Colorado and 
earned his doctorate in veterinary medi- 
cine at Colorado State University in 1952. 
He was awarded a master of science de- 
gree at the same university in 1956, and 
in 1958 received a Ph. D. in radiology 
from the University of Colorado. 

He has been a consultant to the US. 
Public Health Service since 1962. He also 
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is a senior veterinarian and a U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service reserve officer. 

Dr. Carlson has served on the National 
Advisory Council on Health Research 
Facilities of the National Institutes of 
Health since 1969. He has been a consult- 
ant on Veterans’ Administration medical 
facilities since 1968, and is a consultant 
to the American Institute on Biological 
Sciences. 

When Dr. Carlson was chairman of the 
Department of Radiology and Radiation 
Biology at Colorado State University, his 
department was granted one of the first 
radiological health training grants 
awarded by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. Dr. Carlson was project director, and 
when he left CSU in 1968 to become pres- 
ident of the University of Wyoming, the 
Colorado school had one of the largest 
radiological health training programs in 
the Nation. 

Among the research programs with 
which the department of radiology and 
radiation biology concerned itself, was 
dealing with radon gas in uranium mines. 
This involved measuring levels within the 
mines, as well as using the whole body 
counter in measuring levels of radiation 
retained in the living bodies of miners. 

Dr. Carlson’s broad background in the 
medical and radiological field is a definite 
asset to the health advisory committee. 
He will serve our country well. 


OIL SHALE RESEARCH PAPER 
POINTS THE WAY TO ENLIGHT- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Northern Environmental Council re- 
cently sent to me a policy research paper 
on the development of this Nation’s $300 
billion-plus oil shale reserve. Most of this 
oil shale is located on Federal lands. It 
has been the subject of intense study over 
the past few years as attempts have been 
made to formulate a policy leading to its 
development. 

In late 1967 I introduced legislation 
providing for a long-range development 
of the resource through research, a mul- 
tiple land-use plan, clearance of disputes 
clouding title to much of the land, a Fed- 
eral pilot project for oil shale production, 
the creation of environmental safeguards 
and, ultimately, full production through 
leasing or some alternate approach with 
substantial returns to the American tax- 
payer. Unfortunately my proposal re- 
ceived very scant consideration. 

The Northern Environmental Council’s 
paper concludes with seven recommenda- 
tions that make a great deal of sense to 
me. Some of the recommendations are 
very similar to the proposals set forth 
in my earlier legislation. Others arise 
from the possibility that the Federal 
Government may take certain steps that 
could irretrievably compromise the pub- 
lic’s interest in this precious shale re- 
source. 

For example, the Federal Government 
is apparently giving consideration to the 
granting of sodium leases in the heart 
of the richest oil shale land in the 
country. The previous administration re- 
fused to take this step without a hearing, 
to determine what the impact of such a 
venture would be on the value of the oil 
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shale deposits, and to explore the legal 
validity of the claims. 

It is also possible that the Federal 
Government will allow the State of Utah 
to select 121,000 acres in the heart of 
the Federal oil shale land. This land 
would probably be of great value if it 
were to be commercially developed. 

Since the people of the United States 
own this land, and since the land is of 
great value, any decision to place it in 
private or State hands should receive 
the utmost scrutiny through the hearing 
process and, hopefully, in the press. Thus 
the environmental council’s research 
paper recommends against these pro- 
posed giveaways. After all, we have a 
very inexact idea of the impact of such 
a move on the overall development of 
the resource. 

I could discuss the other findings and 
recommendations in great detail. How- 
ever, rather than take the time of Sen- 
ators, I will place this valuable document 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that 
they will have an opportunity to read it. 
I ask unanimous consent that the policy 
research paper prepared by the North- 
ern Environmental Council on oil shale 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the research 
paper was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OIL SHALE POLICY IN THE PUBLIC INTERESTS 
INTRODUCTION 

Oil shale is North America’s largest, rich- 
est still untapped energy resource. The rich- 
est body—The Piceance Basin—located in 
northwestern Colorado and lower grade de- 
posits which occur in adjacent Utah and 
Wyoming areas are still largely owned by 
the U.S, Government. Except for limited 
governmental experimental work (main ef- 
forts halted in the 1950's through the work 
of oil company lobbyists) and limited ex- 
perimental work by several oil companies on 
privately-owned oil shale lands, oil shale has 
not been developed. Since 1930, Federal oil 
shale lands have been “withdrawn” from 
leasing. 

With the threatening shortages of other 
energy sources, this 300-plus Billion-dollar 
federal asset (equal to the national debt) is 
being sought after with increasing inten- 
sity by those who would convert this public 
resource to private gain. The basic issues 
are: when to develop? what kind of develop- 
ment? how to achieve the greatest public 
benefit with least environmental damage? 
and finally how to prevent a “land-grab, give- 
away” scandal? 

The recent report of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission proposed experimental 
commercial developed policies which would 
be premature and would not protect the 
public interest. Alternative policies are avail- 
able but have not been clearly presented for 
the Congress to choose from. Therefore the 
Northern Environmental Council has con- 
sulted with several oil shale engineers and 
policy specialists in both government and 
private industry to propose this policy Re- 
search Paper. It frankly presents a position 
which favors the public (who, in the final 
analysis, owns this resource). Yet the pol- 
icies suggested here would make oil shale 
available to industry and the consumer under 
rules and regulations encouraging private 
enterprise. 

This policy paper presents an alternative 
set of proposals to those of the recently com- 
pleted Public Land Law Review Commission. 
The PLLRC recommendations could lead to 
another “Teapot Dome” oil scandal since 
they would benefit a few large oil com- 
panies—not the public at large. 
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FACTUAL BACKGROUND 


The Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion made two recommendations specifically 
concerned with oil shale which can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Provide a means for acquiring unpatent- 
ed oil shale claims to allow for development 
(See recommendations (51)) 

2. Make some lands available for develop- 
ment (See recommendations 52) 

As is typical in the PLLRC report ' little 
or no analysis or factual material was pro- 
vided, nor were many details provided. There- 
fore, to some extent, before one can make a 
judgment on these recommendations, a 
specific proposal is almost essential. Never- 
theless, there are certain problems concern- 
ing oil shale which indicate that both these 
recommendations and leasing proposals by 
the Department of the Interior may be pre- 
mature. 

First, one should get some idea of what we 
are dealing with. Oil shale is a huge resource. 
Most solid mineral deposits being exploited 
cover at most one or two square miles. Oil 
shale covers thousands of square miles. The 
Piceance Creek deposit (the richest deposit) 
covers a roughly elliptical area about 30 miles 
by 25 miles and yaries in thickness from 100 
feet at the edge to over 2000 feet in the 
center of the deposit. Depending on cut-off 

e used, estimates of reserves vary from 
80 billion to 8 trillion barrels of shale oil 
in place.* In some places, each square mile 
overlies shale containing almost 2 billion 
barrels of shale oil in place.’ Oil shale con- 
tains many times the total amount of petro- 
leum we have used in the past or contained 
in known domestic reserves. 

In addition to the shale oil locked in the 
solid oil shale, there are huge quantities of 
sodium and aluminum minerals. Up to 800 
feet of the 2000 feet contains dawsonite (po- 
tentially valuable for alumina and soda ash) 
and nahcolite, a sodium mineral. Up to one 
billion tons of potential alumina ore under- 
lies some square miles. Present bauxite im- 
ports are about 10 million tons per year. 

Thus, small surface areas may involve stag- 
gering resources and, potentially at least, 
Staggering values. One estimate of the po- 
tential in-place values involved in two 75- 
foot-thick mining levels covering 5000 acres 
was $4 billion in alumina and $3 billion in 
shale oil. This did not include any value for 
alumina, sodium, and oil shale in an addi- 
tional 550 feet of saline zone and an addi- 
tional 800 feet of oil shale alone. 

Depending on method of extraction, the 
environmental problems could be equally 
staggering. Any type of mining and retorting 
would involve disposal of huge amounts of 
spent shale (residue after retorting). In ad- 
dition, open pit mining would involve large 
amounts of overburden requiring disposal. 
In situ (in place) retorting would seem to 
eliminate some of these problems but is still 
experimental and might recover only a small 
part of the mineral yalues. Potential air and 
water pollution problems have only been 
scratched. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS TO BE MET PRIOR TO 
DEVELOPMENT 


Since at least 75% of these resources are 
on public lands, the requirement for respon- 
sible public action is unusually urgent. Be- 
cause of these unique features, we should not 
automatically reject unusual or unique ap- 
proaches, 'The following seem to be some of 
the facets of public policy which demand 
urgent consideration before development 
takes place: 

1. Should oil shale development be used 
for other social goals? One author of a recent 
study on oil shale (Chris Wells, The Elusive 
Bonanza, 1970, Dutton & Co.) believes the 
oil companies are deliberately preventing the 
development of oil shale because it would 
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have a depressing effect on petroleum price. 
Others have suggested development by 4 
TVA-type Government Corporation or 4 
COMSAT-type corporation because such 
“natural monopolies” as oll shale should be 
developed for the public good.‘ Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire a couple of years ago intro- 
duced a bill providing for development of a 
comprehensive oil shale program including 
Government demonstration plants. Given 
the huge resource involved, the huge, long- 
term inyestment required, the need to con- 
trol development for conservation and en- 
vironmental purposes (including conserva~ 
tion of mineral resources), the need to con- 
trol monopoly in the energy industry, and 
the need to provide at least a yardstick on 
consumer prices for fuels, development of oil 
shale by the Federal Government deserves 
serious consideration. Reclamation of mined 
lands should be included in pre-planning 
prior to leasing or operating, and costs 
should be included as a part of the total pro- 
duction cost. In any case, full public discus- 
sion of all the alternatives should be made. 

2. In view of the recent energy “crisis” 
(which is due more to poor planning than to 
lack of resources), there seems to be a con- 
cern developing as to the need for a Na- 
tional Energy Policy.® Accelerating use of en- 
ergy resources reinforces this need. Where 
oil shale and other resources, particularly 
those controlled by the Federal Government, 
fits into the picture needs to be considered. 
Perhaps a National Energy Administration 
which would integrate Federal hydro-eiec- 
tric energy and production from huge fed- 
erally-owned coal, oil shale, and conven- 
tional petroleum and natural gas (both on- 
shore and off-shore) deposits should be con- 
sidered. A national energy policy seems like 
a first priority item before oil shale should 
be developed. 

It should be emphasized that there is no 
emergency requiring a crash program of oil 
shale development or premature leasing of 
the resource. Sufficient resources of other 
energy minerals are readily available for the 
foreseeable future. The longer term may re- 
quire oil shale development. Also sufficient 
reserves of good quality oil shale are already 
owned by private concerns so that industry 
could start an oil shale industry if it really 
desired to do so. Hence, a policy of deliberate 
consideration of potential problems seems 
indicated. 

3. Another high priority problem is the 
need for comprehensive resource planning 
for oil shale development. Past efforts and 
present plans for leasing have not fully con- 
sidered all resources in the area and possible 
environmental effects of oll shale develop- 
ment. In addition to full consideration of all 
surface resources, including serving as win- 
ter range for the largest migrating deer herd 
in North America, planning is essential for 
conservation of the mineral resource. We 
cannot allow the “normal” haphazard, un- 
planned leasing with the lessees possibly 
“highgrading"’ the deposit. For example, the 
logical development of the whole Piceance 
Creek deposit should be planned in advance 
to minimize environmental problems and 
conflicts with surface resources and to maxi- 
mize recovery of the mineral resources. The 
Bureau of Land Management's planning sys- 
tem is capable of developing such method- 
ology which considers not only resource needs 
and environmental problems but the views 
of the public, local and State Governments 
and other Federal agencies. However, addi- 
tional inputs of funds and manpower are 
needed to develop plans, in time, prior to 
development of leasing programs. 

4. If oil shale is to be developed, further 
alienation of the resource must be stopped 
and clouded titles cleared. We understand 
there are two proposals which constitute 
what we consider to be “give aways” of the 
oil shale resource: 

a. In Utah, the State proposed that it 
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be allowed to select some 121,000 acres in the 
heart of bes: oil shale in Utah. The values 
of these oil shale lands are highly disparate 
from that of the so-called mineral lands the 
State lost earlier. The State should not be 
allowed to select the heart of the publicly- 
owned shale lands in Utah most likely of 
value for commercial development—par- 
ticularly where tremendous disparities in 
value are involved. 

b. It is reported that sodium leases (over- 
lying oil shales) are about to be issued covy- 
ering about 10,000 acres in the heart of the 
richest oi] shale in Colorado. The previous 
administration refused to Issue these leases 
and called for a hearing to determine the 
facts. This administration has determined 
that the leases should issue without a hear- 
ing. Under the same reasoning an additional 
10,000 acres of leases will undoubtedly be 
issued, This 20,000 acres covers the thickest 
part of the rich oll shale where it is up to 
2,000 feet thick and contains the saline zone 
of up to 800 feet thick. There are serious 
legal and factual questions as to the validity 
of these lease applications. Approval of these 
leases will give the lessees rights to mine 
sodium and sodium-aluminum minerals that 
are intimately intermixed with the oil shale 
and the right to waste lower grade oil shale. 
While presumably they would not get rights 
to the rich oil shale or shale oil, the oll shale 
will inevitably be destroyed or at least af- 
fected by the recovery of the sodium min- 
erals. Also, the value of the of] shale lying 
above and below the saline zone would prob- 
ably be lowered by the extraction of the 
sodium minerals (and possibly the oil shale) 
from the saline zone. The need for compre- 
hensive planned development of the whole 
Piceance Creek deposit is evident. 

While the determination of the validity of 
the unpatented mining claims covering otl 
shale is progressing, this work could be ac- 
celerated by funding this project at the level 
originally requested. 

5. Another important aspect is accelera- 
tion of Federal research on oil shale. Some of 
the more obvious areas for accelerated re- 
search are: 

a. In-Situ (in-place) retorting. This meth- 
od has obvious environmental advantages. 
Whether the technical problems can be over- 
come or whether mineral conservation ques- 
tions can be answered needs to be deter- 
mined. 

b. Development of plans for maximum re- 
covery of the Piceance Creek deposit within 
the constraints imposed by environmental or 
other resource needs, This will involve con- 
sideration of new concepts for mining or ex- 
traction on a scale never before contem- 
plated. Logical development of the deposit 
would probably involve hundreds of years. 
Naturally, plans should assure that develop- 
ment would take place with little or no pol- 
lution and that the lands should be rehabil- 
itated to useful productivity and be esthet- 
ically pleasing in full compliance with the 
National Environmental Policy Act and the 
State mining reclamation law. 

c. Environmental research concerning pos- 
sible oil shale development is, of course, vital. 
Potential pollution problems need to be con- 
sidered. Revegetation studies of spent shale 
and overburden need to be made. There is 
no excuse for not making the studies needed 
to assure development with little or no long- 
term adverse environment impact. 

6. If, after full public discussion and con- 
sideration of the alternatives, the public 
through its representatives decides leasing 
is the appropriate means of disposal, a num- 
ber of questions need to be considered: 

a. What are appropriate terms—of royal- 
ty, rental, bonuses, terms of lease, etc.? 

b. How should revenues be used? Present- 
ly 5244% goes to the Reclamation Fund, 
3712% to the State and 10% to the Treas- 
ury. 

c. What public goals should be considered 
in leasing? 
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While the above list of policy problems is 
not comprehensive, we believe they include 
the essential areas of concern. We have a 
tremendous opportunity in oil shale to avoid 
the environmental and social problems com- 
mon with natural resource exploitations as 
exemplified by Appalachia. There is no emer- 
gency requiring immediate development or 
erash programs. There is no excuse for not 
undertaking a well thought-out program of 
research, planning and public discussion so 
that development without environmental 
degradation can proceed when needs and 
economics dictate. 


CONCLUDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. No granting of mining claims above oil 
shale. 

2. Postponement of oil shale leasing until 
an in-situ (underground) method of recov- 
ery is developed by government research to 
protect environment from strip mining 
(watershed damage) and air pollution. 

3. Federal leadership in defining an Emer- 
gency Resource Policy and Program. 

4. Withholding of state selections (Utah) 
from oil shale resource areas. 

5. Rejection of sodium leases in the Pice- 
ance Creek Basin by Department of In- 
terior. 

6. Economic research to determine prop- 
er royalty terms for oil shale leasing and 
surface rehabilitation. 

7. Amendment by Congress of the Min- 
eral Act of 1920 to allocate 90% 
of oil shale revenue to federal treasury and 
10% to states (with a portion of the fed- 
eral revenue to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund). 

SOURCE OF STUDY 

This Policy Research Paper was prepared 
for the Council by a task group of consult- 
ants from industry, government, and univer- 
sities who have strong backgrounds in oll 
shale problems and policy. Because of their 
connections and the sensitivity of the issue 
they have asked to remain unnamed. The 
Northern Enivornmental Council stands be- 
hind the information presented in this Policy 
Paper. 
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This Policy Research Paper was prepared 
by the NOREC Land Use Planning subcom- 
mittee on Soil Conservation, chaired by 
Martin Hanson of the Wisconsin Resources 
Conservation Council. 


. . * * . 


The Northern Environmental Council is 
composed of conservation and citizen groups 
joined into a common effort to prevent en- 
vironmental deterioration of the northwoods, 
lakes, and prairie lands of Northern Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
North Dakota, and Indiana, 

OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Prof. Paul Lukens, Chairman, Biologist, 
Wisconsin State U., Superior. 

Daniel Engstrom, Vice-Chairman, 8.E.D., 
U. of Minnesota, Duluth, Minn. 

Herbert Bergson, Secretary, 
Lake Superior Association. 

James Buchanan, Treasurer, Audubon So- 
ciety, Duluth. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Officers of Council: Marvin Hanson, Milton 


Pelletier, Dr. Dale Olsen, Arnold Overby, Dr. 
Charlies Carsen. 


CONSULTANTS 


Sigurd Olson, Ecologist, Ely, Minnesota. 
Charles Stoddard, Minong, Wisconsin. 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS OF THIS COUNCIL 


Brule River Sportsmen, Inc. 

Citizens Committee for the Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park. 

Citizens to Save Superior Shoreline. 

Conservation Committee of the Duluth 
Central Labor Body AFL-CIO. 

Dakota Environmental Council. 
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Douglas County Fish and Game League. 

Duluth Bird Club. 

Duluth-Superior Sane. 

Ecumenical Coordinating Council. 

Ernie Swift Memorial Conservation Com- 
mittee, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

First Unitarian Church of Duluth, Environ- 
mental Action Committee. 

Friends of the Wilderness. 

Izaak Walton League of America—Duluth 
Chapter. 

Izaak Walton League of America—Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 

Junior League of Duluth. 

Lake Owen Property Owners Association. 

Lake Superior North Shore Association. 

Milwaukee Committee of NOREC. 

Minnesota Environmental Control Citizens 
Association. 

North Dakota Natural Science Society. 

Save Lake Superior Association. 

Students for Environmental Defense. 

Students for Pollution Control. 

Superior Clean Air Committee. 

Superior Junior Woman's Club. 

United Northern Sportsmen. 

University of Wisconsin Forestry Club. 

Wilderness Society. 

Wilderness Watch, Inc. 

Wisconsin Bowhunters Association, 

Wisconsin Resource Conservation Council. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 One Third of the Nation’s Land. Report of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
1970, GPO, 

2 Organic-Rich Shale of the U.S. and World 
Land Areas, Circular 523, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, 1966, GPO. 

3 Oil Yield in Sections of Green River Oil 
Shale in Colorado. Report of Investigation 
7051, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1967. 

* Statement by Dr. Morris Garnsey, Dept. 
of Economics, Univ. of Colo., before the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, April 18, 
1967. 

5S. 4092, 91st Congress introduced by Sen. 
Randolph and 62 other Senators. See also 
several related bills and the discussions 
thereon in the Congressional Record. 

a Wolf Joint Venture et al. 75 Interior De- 
cisions 137 (May 2, 1968). 


ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN AND 
ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at this time 
of the year, we are reminded of the proud 
history of the peoples of the Baltic 
States. It is now 53 years since the Re- 
publics of Lithuania and Estonia pro- 
claimed their independence, but these 
once free people lost this independence 
more than 30 years ago. All Amer- 
icans are saddened by this tragedy for 
the Baltic States, and all Americans un- 
derstand the deep feelings of those 
whose sense of nationhood remains 
strong. The thoughts and aspirations of 
the Baltic people are expressed in resolu- 
tions that have been sent to me from my 
own State of New Jersey. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions of the Lithuanian Council of 
New Jersey, the Lithuanian-American 
Council of Linden, N.J., and the Knights 
of Lithuania of Newark, N.J., be printed 
in the Recorp, and I ask that there also 
be printed House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 416 which was agreed to unanimous- 
ly in the 89th Congress and which sup- 
ports self-determination for the Baltic 
States. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


February 19, 1971 


RESOLUTION 

On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania's independ- 
ence, we the representatives of the Lith- 
uanian ethnic community of New Jersey, as- 
sembled here on February 13, 1971, in New- 
ark, New Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations 
and values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the inter- 
ruption of Lithuania’s sovereign functions 
as a result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, duri:g the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal 
practices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations of 
the Lithuanian people for freedom and the 
exercise of their human rights. These hopes 
were made most evident in the recent suc- 
cessful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to Tur- 
key by Pranas and Algirdas EBrazinsKas, as 
well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt 
at defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting 
the Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sov- 
ereign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to make use of every opportunity 
to urge that President Nixon once again 
publicly reiterates the longstanding United 
States position of non-recognition of the in- 
corporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international ocnferences. 

Dated at Newark, New Jersey, Feb. 13, 
1971. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEw JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, 
ALBIN S. Trectoxas, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Unanimously adopted at a mass meeting 
of Americans of Lithuanian origin or des- 
cent and their friends, living in Linden, New 
Jersey, sponsored by the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Council of the USA, Inc., Linden Division, 
held on Sunday, January 31, 1971, at 4 p.m. 
at the Lithuanian Liberty Park Hall in Lin- 
den, New Jersey, in commemorating the 720th 
anniversary of the formation of the Lith- 
uanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
kingdom in 1251 and the 53rd anniversary of 
the establishment of the Republic of Lith- 
uania on February 16, 1918. 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania by legal or demo- 
cratic process; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania by force of arms in June of 1940; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are strong- 
ly opposed to foreign domination and are de- 
termined to restore their freedom and sov- 
ereignty which they rightly and deservedly 
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enjoyed for more than seven centuries in the 
past; and 
Whereas the Soviets have deported or killed 
over twenty-five percent of the Lithuanian 
population since June 15, 1940; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States maintains diplomatic relations with 
the government of the free Republic of Lith- 
uania and consistently has refused to recog- 
nize the seizure of Lithuania and forced in- 
corporation of this freedom-loving country 
into the Soviet Union; and 
Whereas the Committee of the House of 
Representatives, created by House Resolution 
346 of the Eighty-third Congress to investi- 
gate the incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the Soviet Union, found that the incor- 
poration of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
was contrary to established principles of in- 
ternational law; and 
Whereas the House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate (of the 89th Con- 
gress) unanimously passed House Concur- 
rent Resolution 416 urging the President of 
the United States to direct the attention 
of world opinion at the United Nations and at 
other appropriate international forums and 
by such means as he deems appropriate, to 
the denial of the rights of self-determination 
for the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, and to bring the force of world opin- 
ion to bear on behalf of the restoration of 
these rights to the Baltic peoples; now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithu- 
anian origin or descent, reaffirm our adher- 
ence to American democratic principles of 
government and pledge our support to our 
President and our Congress to achieve last- 
ing peace, freedom and justice in the world; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the President of the United 
States carries out the expression of the U.S. 
Congress contained in Howse Concurrent Res- 
olution 416 by bringing up the Baltic States 
question in the United Nations and demand- 
ing the Soviets to withdraw from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia; and be it finally 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded this day to the President of the 
United States, Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers, United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations George Bush, United States 
Senators from New Jersey, Harrison A. Wil- 
liams and Clifford P. Case, Members of the 
U.S. Congress from New Jersey, Florence P. 
Dwyer and Cornelius E. Gallagher, and Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, William T. Cahiil. 
VLADAS TURSA, 
President. 
ELENA SESTOKAS, 
Secretary of Resolution Committee. 
RESOLUTION OF KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA, 
CoUNCIL 29, Newark, N.J. 


The following Resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Knights of Lithuania, 
Council 29, at a meeting which was held on 
January 19th, 1971, at the Lithuanian Holy 
Trinity Church Hall, 207 Adam Street, Ne- 
wark, N.J. 

As February 16th, 1971, marks the 53rd An- 
niversary of Lithuania’s Independence, all 
Lithuanians throughout the free world will 
commemorate this occasion. 

Whereas, In the thirty years since the 
Baltic States were invaded, hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians, Estonians and 
Latvians have been deported to the remotest 
parts of Russia. In turn, ethnic Russians by 
the hundreds of thousands have been sent 
in to colonize and russify the Baltic States 
with the purpose of diluting and then finally 
destroying the character of the people and 
the culture in the area. 

Whereas, The Soviet mass deportations, 
especially those of 1941 and 1945-50, have 
cost Lithuania about 400,000 inhabitants. A 
large part of these deportees have perished 
in the Sovet forced labor camps. Most of 
these deportees had not been charged with 
any specific “crime”, They were uprooted 

in an effort to deprive Luithuania of its po- 
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litical and intellectual elite as well as to 
break the peasantry’s resistance to forced 
collectivization. Large number of Russian 
settlers have been moved into Lithuania to 
replace the deportees. 

Whereas, The forcible incorporation of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, agreed 
upon, by Stalin and Hitler in their pact of 
August 1939, has not been recognized by 
many Western powers, including the United 
States. Diplomatic representatives of free 
Lithuania continue functioning in Washing- 
ton and other European and Latin American 
capitals. In the eyes of International Law, 
Lithuania today is not an organic part of 
Russia or the Soviet Union, but an occupied 
couutry by the Soviets: therefore be it: 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithuania 
origin or descent, reaffirm our adherence to 
American democratic principles of Govern- 
ment and pledge our support to our Presi- 
dent and our Congress to achieve lasting 
peace, freedom and justice in the world, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State William P. Rogers, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
United States Senators and Congressmen of 
New Jersey. 

EnicHtTs OF LITHUANIA, CoUNCIL 29. 
Kazys, SIPAILA, President. 
HELEN RADICSH, Secretary. 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House 
of Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 


(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


CARELESS USE OF PESTICIDES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, distin- 
guished scientists the world over have 
warned with sobering repetition that the 
earth’s delicate ecosystems and man 
himself have suffered needless harm due 
to the careless use of pesticides, The 
earth has been saturated with these 
chemicals, so much so that DDT residues 
are found in the flesh of Antarctica pen- 
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guins hundreds and thousands of miles 
from where it was applied. Man has de- 
fied the laws of nature with his misuse 
of pesticides. But, sadly, he violates few 
laws of the country. The Federal Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act 
has not undergone extensive reform since 
it became law 20 years ago, even though 
its inadequacies have been pointed out 
time and again. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON) last week introduced the Na- 
tional Pesticide Control and Protection 
Act (S. 660), an excellent bill which 
would provide the kind of controls that 
are needed to overcome the environ- 
mental abuses wrought by pesticides. In 
a subsequent editorial, The New York 
Times gives Senator NELsoNn’s bill the 
kind of recognition it deserves. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1971] 
THE SILENT DANGERS 


Pesticides, atomic radiation, chemicals, 
mercury and other toxic metals—these are 
the silent dangers to man and nature. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s message on the environment 
makes several progressive recommendations 
to deal with these toxic substances. 

More than a billion pounds of pesticides, 
including insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
rodenticides and fumigants, are produced evy- 
ery year in this country, about five pounds 
for each man, woman and child. These are all 
damaging to human beings or to animals or 
to the land and water. The suburban house- 
wife who sprays too much Insecticide on her 
rose bushes contributes to the problem, as 
does the big commercial farmer who hires 
an airplane to spray his crops. Rain carries 
these contaminants into lakes and rivers 
either directly or by way of storm sewers. 

Ideally, pesticides should be dispensed as 
carefully as prescription medicines, but that 
would pose severe problems of administration 
and enforcement. As a practical solution, the 
President suggests grouping pesticides into 
distinct categories for general use, for re- 
stricted use and for use by permit only, with 
Supervision growing progressively tighter. 

Another useful reform would enable the 
new Environmental Protection Administra- 
tor to seize stocks of pesticides whose use has 
been deemed dangerous. The President also 
proposes to speed up the now almost inter- 
minable process of cancelling a pesticide’s 
registration once it has been found to be 
dangerous, but the exact changes remain to 
be spelled out in a legislative draft. 

Earlier this week Senator Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin introduced a model bill on pesticide con- 
trol. He urges a sales tax on pesticides to 
make research and enforcement self-financ- 
ing and sets forth a clear right by private 
citizens to sue the Federal Government or 
any other plaintiff if pesticides are misused. 
This is important if government agencies are 
to be impelled to abandon the pesticide mal- 
practice of which they themselves are often 
guilty. 

On one of the silent dangers to people and 
their environment the President decided to 
keep silent. That is the hazard to both health 
and safety from the radiation of nuclear 
power plants. Chairman Seaborg of the 
Atomic Energy Commission stoutly defends 
A.E.C. radiation standards, but his position 
has been attacked by scientists within his 
own agency. The Environmental Protection 
Agency and the A.E.C. now share responsi- 
bility ambiguously in this field. 

Fixing sound lines of demarcation will re- 
quire firm White House leadership. The 
power shortages that have become an un- 
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happy way of life in New York City and im- 
pend in many other metropolitan centers 
make it plain that the potentialities of nu- 
clear energy need fuller utilization. But the 
licensing authority can hardly be exercised in 
a disinterested manner by an agency like 
A.E.C., dedicated to the broadest possible 
application of atomic energy. A built-in bal- 
ancing force for environmental considera- 
tions must be created if power needs are to 
be met without endless litigation and conflict 
over where and how to build new facilities. 


TO FIND A CURE FOR CANCER 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon recently announced a pro- 
posal to significantly increase the Fed- 
eral resources committed to our national 
effort to find a cure for cancer. 

On February 13, in a speech before the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges in Chicago, Dr. Edward E. David, 
Science Adviser to the President, articu- 
lated some of the basic principles under- 
lying the President’s proposal. 

I think it is a very persuasive speech 
and merits consideration by all of us. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Dr. EDWARD E. Davin, Jr. 


Iam here today to enlist your aid and ad- 
vice in a totally revolutionary undertaking 
which President Nixon has proposed. He 
hopes that it will invigorate the best bio- 
medical science to provide a major improve- 
ment in the health of our society. In his 
State of the Union speech the President said: 

“I will also ask for an appropriation of an 
extra $100 million to launch an intensive 
campaign to find a cure for cancer, and I 
will ask later for whatever additional funds 
can effectively be used. The time has come in 
America when the same kind of concentrated 
effort that split the atom and took man to 
the moon should be turned toward conquer- 
ing this dread disease. Let us make a total 
national commitment to achieve this goal.” 

The President clearly recognizes the sub- 
tleties behind this statement. Cancer is not 
a simple disease; it is probably many. There 
is likely not to be a single cure for cancer, 
but a series of steps which can lead to effec- 
tive treatment and, hopefully, prevention. 
The cancer crusade, as it has been called, will 
call on very different talents from scientists, 
researchers and managers than Apollo and 
the Manhattan Project did. 

Recognizing all of this, the President has 
issued his call for action by setting a clear 
goal for the biomedical research commu- 
nity. It is the form and substance of the 
enterprise aimed at that goal that I came to 
talk to you about today. Basically, I see the 
enterprise as being a logical, and yet imagina- 
tive, extension of today’s biomedical enter- 
prise. If we are to be successful, we must 
utilize imaginatively the research institu- 
tions which are the result of our past efforts. 
This base is the resource which I believe 
promises success for the exciting venture the 
President has proposed. 

The building of this base began more than 
two decades ago when the Federal Govern- 
ment issued another invitation to life and 
medical scientists to join in a new venture. 
It was to expand and strengthen our national 
biomedical research with the purpose of miti- 
gating the major human illnesses confront- 
ing mankind. At first this venture met with 
some hostility, and there was some alarm 
within the scientific community. Some pre- 
dicted that the heavy hand of government 
would stifle rather than stimulate biomedi- 
cal research, Others felt that the NIH intra- 
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American life scientists and decimate depart- 
ments at the universities. Others predicted 
that the allocation of federal funds would 
degenerate into a spoils system, with friends 
supporting friends to the exclusion of bright 
and promising scientific young people. Fi- 
nally, others predicted that Washington bu- 
reaucrats would be dictating the choice of re- 
search subjects to the working scientists. 

How different the results have been! The 
life sciences have flourished and grown to 
the point where this country leads the world 
in biomedical research. Moreover, the over- 
flow from this initiative has been responsible 
for the development of the life sciences in 
other countries. The Swedes acknowledge 
without hesitation their debt to this country 
for the burgeoning of the life sciences in 
Sweden. The complex in Bethesda has in- 
deed evolved into an institution of high 
quality from which significant research re- 
sults flow daily. The quality of the work in 
Bethesda is attested to by the award of two 
Nobel prizes to intra-mural NIH scientists. 
Yet, despite the pre-eminence of the intra- 
mural program, the academic institutions 
have not suffered. On the contrary, I would 
venture to say that a significant portion of 
the chairmen of departments of biochemis- 
try, medicine, physiology, and pharmacology 
throughout the country have at one time or 
another trained or worked at the Bethesda 
campus, The award of grants has not become 
a spoils system. The peer review system for 
the allocation of research support is a major 
achievement in the life sciences and is a 
model for other disciplines. Finally, the fed- 
eral bureaucracy has stimulated, fostered, 
and strengthened basic research throughout 
the country. These judgments are not mine 
alone. You share them with me, and special 
committees to review our biomedical research 
programs have concurred. 

The venture, then, was successful—not 
only in producing more knowledge, but also 
in changing significantly the patterns of 
disease in this country. Vaccines for pollo- 
myelitis, German measles, mumps, and other 
infections are available to us all. Victims of 
Parkinsonism have been raised from the 
status of cripples to productive members of 
society. Children who would have been dead 
from leukemia are alive today and are re- 
garded as cured in a surprising number of 
instances. I need not catalog the results fur- 
ther. You know them far better than I. I 
believe that when we look back 25 years from 
today, we will perceive a similar record of 
proud achievement starting with the Presi- 
dent's cancer initiative as a take-off point 
for the biomedical enterprise. 

The President's goal provides us with a 
unique opportunity. It is an opportunity to 
show that we can concentrate our fire 
effectively when a possibility for progress 
emerges from research. In Vince Lombardi’s 
terms, can we “run to daylight”? The Presi- 
dent recognized both the possibility for 
progress and the challenge to the research 
community early. Over a year ago, in his 
1971 budget document, he said: 

“New research leads, giving hope of con- 
quering some of the most dreadful and 
prevalent diseases of mankind, will be pur- 
sued with greater intensity in 1971. A major 
effort to investigate viruses as a cause of 
cancer is proposed, with the goal of elim- 
inating viral cancer at the earliest possible 
date.” 

In the year since that statement, the 
President has been joined by the Congress, 
the medical community, and the public in 
recognizing the possibilities. But it was the 
support and enthusiasms of the biomedical 
scientists themselves that convinced the 
President of the validity of his judgment 
last year. Accordingly, in his budget for 1972, 
he has allocated not only the so-called 
“additional” $100 million, but also $232 
million for the National Cancer Institute. 
The President said in addition that his total 
national commitment would involve all per- 


mural program would siphon off the cream of tinent institutions and agencies. We should 
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not overlook the significance of this impor- 
tant policy decision. Running to daylight 
requires that we utilize the magnificent 
resources of the biomedical research com- 
munity to which I referred earlier. In struc- 
turing the effort: we must take account of the 
differences between this effort and the Apollo 
and Manhattan projects. When we embarked 
on those, Lisa Meitner’s demonstration of 
fission and the launching of Sputnik had 
already been achieved. In cancer, we do not 
know whether the critical experiment has yet 
been done. Despite this uncertainty, I find in 
my discussions with biomedical scientists a 
quiet sense of confidence and sober recog- 
nition of the opportunity which stimulated 
the President to propose his campaign 
against cancer. Molecular biologists, cell 
biologists, and biochemists of world renown 
tell me that of all the medical problems fac- 
ing us, they would choose cancer as the one 
in which to attempt a concerted effort of 
research. We must, of course, create no undue 
optimism. No one guarantees rapid progress. 
The final results may be 10, 20 or 50 years 
in the future. But the judgment seems wide- 
spread that the time has come to try. I do 
find one area on which there is room for con- 
siderable discussion. What is the most ra- 
tional and effective way to undertake this 
effort, considering that Apollo and the 
Manhattan efforts don’t provide any infallible 
blueprint? 

It is the President’s belief that having 
honed and sharpened our biomedical research 
mechanism, the National Institutes of 
Health, we should now use it and call upon 
it as we embark on this new adventure. To 
isolate the cancer effort would prejudice the 
very outcome we seek. The problem of cancer 
straddles virtually all the life sclences—mo- 
lecular biology, biochemistry, virology, 


pharmacology, toxicology, genetics—any one 
of these, or all of them, will contribute to 
the final solution. No one is wise enough to 
pick and choose just those components of 


the total biomedical spectrum that will be 
vital. Who knows what new discovery will 
become vital even next year? This aspect 
presents a stark contrast with Apollo and 
nuclear energy. Indeed, we do not believe in 
an AEC or NASA for cancer. 

However, the President does believe the 
cancer effort is a partnership between the 
public and scientists, and although laymen 
cannot program the scientific efforts, they 
are entitled to know the strategy, to know 
the short-term objectives, and to receive 
progress reports. One individual must be re- 
sponsible. He must plan the effort, direct it, 
and report to the American people. That indi- 
vidual must be within and a part of our total 
effort in the life sciences and therefore a part 
of the National Institutes of Health. He must 
not be confined to a single institute; he must 
have the administrative freedom to approach 
the problem with daring and imagination, 
and to catalyze the transfer of results from 
scientific discipline to scientific discipline. 
Thus, the Administration feels that the in- 
strument for our campaign against cancer 
must be forged from and within the National 
Institutes of Health to assure the greatest 
chance of success. 

The President is in the process of consid- 
ering the best design for the administration 
of this effort and will report his decision to 
the American people in the near future. But 
it is my Judgment that he will certainly not 
elect to fragment the life sciences at a time 
when we need their unified efforts. 

The President is also aware that this new 
venture must not be undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the broad base of scientific research. 
We must maintain the vigor, diversity, and 
sparkle of biomedical research. New ideas 
must be able to flourish; new investigators 
must be able to grow in intellectual stature; 
new fields must be opened regardless of 
whether they appear to have immediate rele- 
vance to the problem of cancer or to the 
other diseases which society feels must be 
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overcome in the near future. What we seek, [From Information Please Almanac, 1971] 


then, is a balance between well-designed 
effort against cancer, and the self-starting 
research which has been so productive in 
producing new possibilities for medical sci- 
ence. In achieving this balance we need the 
benefit of the thinking in institutions you 
represent and, more important, your institu- 
tions must be healthy. 

The President recognizes the importance of 
the medical schools, not only in the delivery 
of health care, but also as intellectual bee- 
hives which will yield new insights and con- 
cepts. Therefore, in his budget request for 
1972, he has asked for an increase of $95 
million to expand the nation’s pool of bio- 
medical personnel and to invigorate the 
teaching institutions upon which we de- 
pend for the development of this pool. The 
precise mechanisms by which this additional 
$95 million will be used will be announced 
at a later date by the President, but his in- 
tention is to give the schools the flexibility 
and stability they must have to serve the 
nation, 

There will be debates on specific programs. 
I recognize your concern about the issue of 
fellowships and training grants in the field 
of biomedical research. The President does 
not take a dogmatic stance in this regard. 
His budget for 1972 in essence requests that 
support for fellowships and training grants 
remain constant until the NIH can complete 
a study that is designed to give us insights 
as to how best to support students and 
trainees in the life sciences. We welcome your 
voice in the debate over this issue; we will 
not move precipitously or capriciously, but 
we need courageous assessments on your 
part. By courageous, I mean assessments 
which can lead to change where it suits 
national objectives. The Carnegie Commis- 
sion report and your Howard Report both 
advocate imaginative and fundamental 
changes in medical education, Yet these will 
be traumatic and will require strength of 
purpose. I urge you to give us your views 
and to take action to provide the nation with 
the medical manpower we need to achieve 
a higher level of national health. 

In closing, let me assure you that the 
President is dedicated to improving the na- 
tion’s health and particularly to the con- 
quest of cancer. Success hinges on using our 
national biomedical research resources im- 
aginatively and creatively, The finest of these 
resources are people. It is they and you who 
must rise to the occasion. Both the President 
and I have confidence that you will. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PROSPECTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Wilbur 
J. Cohen, dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan and 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has written an interesting 
and provocative article entitled, “Revo- 
lutionary Changes in Health and Wel- 
fare,” which appears in the Information 
Please Almanac of 1971. 

In the article, Dean Cohen reflects on 
prospects for health and welfare im- 
provements in the future. Since few men 
have worked harder or more effectively 
than Mr. Cohen for the cause of human 
welfare, and few share his ability to 
interpret current trends and predict 
future improvements, I commend the 
article to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN HEALTH AND 
WELFARE 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen) 

The revolution of rising expectations 
which has been developing in recent years 
has reached a stage where it is now possible 
to predict radical changes in our allocation 
of national resources in the near future. 

Increasing affluence made possible by in- 
creasing productivity, amid poverty and 
pollution, has had a deep and pervasive in- 
fluence on many individuals in our country. 
As a result, widespread support has devel- 
oped for the belief that major social needs 
can be met if there is a different allocation 
of the national product. Programs that were 
once advocated by a small minority of peo- 
ple are now supported by many. 

Once education was considered a privi- 
lege; not a right. Good health was consid- 
ered a responsibility of the individual, not 
a right secured by the community. And a 
minimum income was limited to those who 
worked and for those who couldn’t work, 
welfare was considered a gratuity. 

Today, education, good health, and the 
assurance of a minimum income for all in- 
dividuals and families is considered by 
many to be a right to be guaranteed by 
law. Once this was discussed only in books 
dealing with Utopia. Today, the revolution 
in our ideas about rights and guarantees is 
fast crowding in on the long-held concepts 
of the differentiation between individual 
and community responsibility. 

In the area of health, the idea of national 
health insurance has gained widespread ac- 
ceptance. The passage of Medicare brought 
to an end one of the most bitterly fought 
ideological battles in the political history of 
this country. Today the emotional content 
is no longer present and the major issue is 
how to deliver access to health services for 
everyone. Even the American Medical As- 
sociation, the most active adversary of pub- 
licly sponsored national health insurance 
legislation, has presented a legislative pro- 
posal which is designed to broaden and im- 
prove health insurance coverage. 


KEYS TO HEALTH INSURANCE 


National health insurance involves several 
key principles of significance: 

1. Eligibility to services as a matter of legal 
right supported by statutory enforcement of 
such rights by administrative and legal pro- 
cedures; 

2. Financing the program in such a manner 
as to distribute the costs in a more equitable 
manner than voluntary insurance; 

3. The assumption of major responsibility 
by the Federal rather than the state or local 
government; 

4. The development of incentives for eco- 
nomical and efficient delivery of service. 

Effective implementation of a national 
health insurance program requires increas- 
ing medical manpower and supporting staff, 
training of many additional individuals 
from black and other minority groups, ex- 
pansion of services, hundreds of additional 
neighborhood health centers, universally ac- 
cessible family planning units, and an ef- 
fective health education program. 

In addition to the implementation of the 
right to health services, the seventies un- 
doubtedly will see the adoption of the uni- 
versal right to a minimum income. This de- 
velopment will be accompanied by a vigor- 
ous and comprehensive program to reduce 
and abolish the root causes of poverty, to 
eliminate hunger and malnutrition, and to 
eliminate racial and all other forms of dis- 
crimination. 

A national income supplement plan be- 
came financially and politically feasible dur- 
ing the decade of the nineteen sixties when 
the number of individuals with incomes be- 
low the poverty line began to fall below 
20% of the total population. 

The poverty level in 1969 according to 
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the Bureau of the Census ranged from $1,- 
749 for one person age 65 and over to $6,034 
for seven or more persons. The amount for 
four persons was $3,721. As shown in Table 
1, the proportion of the population below the 
poverty line dropped between 1939 and 1969 
from 22% to 12% and from 39 million to 24 
milion persons: 


TABLE 1—PERSONS BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL, BY RAC 
1959-69 


Number below poverty 
level (in millons) 


Total White Other 


39:5 28.5 11.0 
Į 33.2 225 10.7 
1969.... 24.3 16.7 7.6 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Selected Characteristics of Persons and Families: March 1970. 
Series p. 20, No, 204, July 13, 1970. 

The basic concept of a national guaran- 
teed income is really not new. The pay- 
ments to veterans and Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement beneficiaries embody 
the same principle as a national income 
guarantee. The payments under State wel- 
fare programs have been based on the prin- 
ciple of the residual responsibility of the 
public to provide income to individuals be- 
low a given level of income. 

The new feature of more recent proposals 
has been to make payments universal to all 
individuals with incomes below a given level 
rather than limit such payments to certain 
categorical groups such as the aged, blind, 
disabled, or to children only in families 
where one parent is dead, disabled, unem- 
ployed or absent from the home. 

The basic features of a new national in- 
come supplement are: (1) complete financ- 
ing by the Federal government, (2) admin- 
istration by a Federal agency, (3) eligibility 
determined by Federal law and administra- 
tive procedures with appeal to the Federal 
courts, (4) financial incentives for individ- 
uals who work, and (5) incentives to break 
the cycle of poverty such as training, em- 
ployment, and appropriate child care serv- 
ices. 


E 


Percent below poverty 
level 


Total White Other 


SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 


A national income supplement program 
cannot do the whole job of meeting income 
deficiency by itself. Social Security benefits 
must be increased and benefits under pri- 
vate retirement and welfare plans must also 
be adjusted to meet current needs and rising 
expectations. 

In addition, we must find the means of 
reducing and removing the great inequali- 
ties which exist between income levels in 
America. There are millions of people 
whose earnings fall in the lower middle-in- 
come brackets. Their wages are too high for 
them to receive assistance from government, 
but too low to fully partake in the full 
benefits and opportunities offered by the 
American economy. 

As of the solution to this problem, 
there must be a significant attempt made to 
remove the wide disparities which exist 
among states. Table 2 shows the range in 
income and services which exists between 
different parts of the country. 


TABLE 2.—INEQUALITIES AMONG STATES IN INCOME 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Per 
capita 
State 
and 
local 
expen- 
ditures 
for all 
educa- 
tion, 


Physi- Infant 


deaths 


1.bo0 


_ live 


Source: Ranking of the Sua 1970. National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., 1970. 
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Finally, the elimination of racial and sex 
discrimination would increase incomes by 
some $30 billion a year and would aid in the 
reduction of poverty, the increase in pro- 
ductivity, and the enhancement of individual 
dignity, and self-reliance, 

A RIGHT, NOT A PRIVILEGE 

The programs outlined in this article will 
certainly aid in the reduction of inequities, 
yet, they cannot do the whole task. It will 
take the concerted effort of the private sec- 
tor as well as the public to make this goal 
a reality. 

The decade of the seventies is destined to 
be that period in this century when many 
long-emerging trends come to a converg- 
ence in institutional changes. Health serv- 
ices, education and income to all become a 
right, not a privilege; a right grounded in 
human and community responsibility and 
not a handout or gratulty—or part of a policy 
of “noblesse oblige.” 

The securing of these rights will not be 
an easy or inexpensive task. During the last 
two decades the proportion of the gross na- 
tional product devoted to health, education, 
and welfare has risen from 13.5% to 20.2%. 
(See Table 3.) We may reasonably expect 
that before the decade closes approximately 
one-quarter of each year’s gross national 
product will be devoted through public and 
private sources to health, education, and 
welfare as compared to 20% at the present 
time. 

This is a considerable investment, yet one 
that we must and can make if we are to 
assure that the basic components of human 
dignity and well-being are to be provided to 
all citizens of our country. 


TABLE 3.—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURES FOR 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PERCENT OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1950-69 


Fiscal year 


Health Education 


Welfare 


Total 
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Source: Social Security Bulletin, RS 1969, p. 17. Total 
expenditures adjusted to eliminate duplication resulting from 
use of cash payments received to purchase medical care and 
educational services. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time for the transaction of morning busi- 
ness has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements lim- 
ited to 3 minutes therein, be extended 
for 9 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent, notwith- 
standing paragraph 5 of rule VII, that a 
letter from the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Embassy of the Republic of Korea, Wash- 
ington, D.C., expressing condolences with 
regard to the recent passing of the late 
Senator Richard B. Russell, be received 
and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1971. 
THE HONORABLE THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Ezecutive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: It is with 
great sadness that I transmit to you the 
following cable message from His Excellency 
Park Chung Hee, President of the Republic 
of Korea. 

“T have learned with deep sorrow the pass- 
ing of Senator Richard B. Russell and would 
like to extend my deepest sympathy to you, 
your colleagues and your people on the loss 
of this great statesman. 

PARK CHUNG HEE, 
President of the Republic of Korea.” 

And, may I join His Excellency in conveying 
my sincere sympathy to you in the loss of a 
great official and citizen, 

Very truly yours, 
Ho EUL WHANG, 
Minister, Chargé d'Affaires ai. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM MON- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 22, TO 11:45 AM. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Monday next, it stand in recess until 
11:45 a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PERCY ON TUESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 23 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, immediately following the 
prayer and the approval of the Journal, 
if there is no objection, and the recogni- 
tion of the majority and minority leaders 
under the standing order, the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Percy) be recog- 
nized for a period not to extend beyond 
12 o’clock meridian. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I should like to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
whether, by moving to recess rather than 
to adjourn until next Monday, he does 
not rule out the possibility of a morning 
hour or a period for the transaction of 
morning business or for special alloca- 
tions of time except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does the 
Senator have reference to Monday or 
Tuesday next? 

Mr. ALLEN. With regard to Monday. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
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the Senator. The answer is yes, but I will 
be very glad to ask unanimous consent 
that there be such a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business. 

Mr. ALLEN. By adding the routine 
morning business, does not the Senator 
in effect make of the recess an adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. He does, 
in effect, only with regard to routine 
morning business; but he does not 
change the morning hour, which is the 
first 2 hours following an adjournment. 
It is just by sufferance of the Senate that 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
arrange for a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business following a 
recess, 

Mr. ALLEN. The point the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama is making is that as 
long as we recess each day rather than 
adjourn, each Senator is limited to two 
speeches, and the recess session when 
it convenes would be part of the same 
legislative day. Therefore, if a Senator 
should make two speeches in 2 calendar 
days but the same legislative day, he 
would not be allowed to make still an- 
other speech until there is an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished Senator is correct in that re- 
gard. However, the able Senator, I am 
sure, with his usual great resourceful- 
ness, would have no difficulty in finding 
a way to make a third speech if he so 
desired. 

Mr, President, would the Chair recog- 
nize the Senator from Alabama, so that 
we may continue the colloquy? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 3 
minutes have expired. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN, I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, changing the program from that 
of an adjournment to a recess also pre- 
vents the death of the motion to proceed 
to the consideration of Senate Resolution 
9, and eliminates the morning hour 
which is marked by the close of the first 
2 hours following an adjournment. 

Again I say that the Senator from 
Alabama will have no difficulty in find- 
ing a way to make a third or fourth 
speech, if he so wishes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, but he does 
insist on making a request for a recess 
rather than an adjournment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer no objection. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON MONDAY, 
PEBRUARY 22 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
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Monday next, immediately following the 
approval of the Journal, if there is no 
objection, and the recognition of the two 
leaders under the previous order, there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes, not to exceed 45 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR SUSPENSION OF RULE 
XXII ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 
UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK MERIDIAN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
operation of rule XXII on Tuesday next 
be suspended until 12 o'clock meridian. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxHILES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
standing rules of the Senate with respect 
to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, again 
this year the Senate is engaged in a long 
and thorough debate over its rule XXII, 
and the application of that rule in meet- 
ing and conducting the business of the 
people of the United States in the year 
1971. Rule XXII has a long history of 
debate over the years. I would not at- 
tempt to count the number of times 
Members of this body have proposed that 
the rule be abandoned or altered in some 
way. 

It is understandable that many Mem- 
bers at one time or another would des- 
perately wish to see the rule changed to 
make it easier to invoke cloture. Many 
Senators have worked long and hard on 
legislation which. they sincerely believe 
is in the best interests of this Nation and 
its people. They have done their home- 
work and have worked behind the scenes 
to convince a majority of Senators that 
their favored legislation is good legisla- 
tion, Then they are frustrated when this 
legislation on which they have worked 
so long and hard is met with extended 
debate on the floor. And because the 
sponsoring Senator or Senators are un- 
able to convince two-thirds of his col- 
leagues that the issue has had an oppor- 
tunity to be thoroughly debated, and the 
Senate should be silenced, he sees a piece 
of legislation, to which he is thoroughly 
dedicated, die. 

It is natural that in his disappoint- 
ment over the failure of a piece of legis- 
lation he considers vital to this Nation 
he would seek to change the rules of the 
Senate to increase the possibility that he 
could successfully pursue the enactment 
of the legislation he favors. 

However, rule XXII has an importance 
beyond the wishes of a majority or any 
arbitrary number of Senators to silence 
the Senate and enact into law legislation 
which they sincerely believe is in the best 
interests of the American people. Rule 
XXII goes to the very heart of the con- 
stitutional protections agreed upon by 
our Founding Fathers at the Constitu- 
tional Convention. These protections 
have become an integral part of our 
American democracy. 

Mr. President, the founders of our Na- 
tion were determined to protect the 
rights of the minority as well as the ma- 
jority of both the people and the States. 
While it may be argued that two-thirds 
was a fraction arbitrarily determined at 
that time, I submit that 200 years of his- 
tory have made this fraction an impor- 
tant and successful tool in our Federal 
system. As I pointed out on the Senate 
fioor several weeks ago, the Constitution 
requires that the Senate approve treaties 
by a two-thirds majority. A two-thirds 
majority is required to impeach a Presi- 
dent or to expell a Member of Congress. 

Changes in our Constitution require 
two-thirds or three-fourths agreement. 
Nowhere, did our Founding Fathers 
trust the protection of the minority or 
vital decisions to a three-fifths majority. 
Therefore, I strongly support the re- 
quirement that a two-thirds and not a 
three-fifths majority be required before 
any Senator is told that he will no 
longer be given the opportunity to ex- 
press his views and those of the people 
and the State he represents on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate. 
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I sympathize with those Senators who 
feel that they have an idea whose time 
has come and that action should be 
taken. But I ask them to look at the 
broader picture before they fiddle with 
the rules of the U.S. Senate in an effort 
to grease the skids and speed the adop- 
tion of that idea and its application to 
all of the people of this land. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood, I would not 
wish to impugn the motives of my col- 
leagues. I know that they are sincere in 
their beliefs and are eager to best serve 
the people of this great Nation. But I 
ask them to be tolerant of their col- 
leagues and the views of other Senators. 
These men, too, are dedicated to the 
service of the United States. Patience is 
required if we are to exercise wisdom 
and enact good legislation. It is easy to 
be stampeded. We all are vulnerable to 
the passing moods of the country. But 
we must search for the depth of that 
mood. For the laws we adopt remain 
with us for a long time and often are 
difficult to change or to update. 

If an idea’s time has come and it is 
a good idea, it will be adopted under the 
present requirements of rule XXII, I 
know of no major piece of legislation 
which has been permanently frustrated 
because of rule XXII. Its course may 
have been made more difficult. That I 
would not deny. But that is good. It 
should be more difficult to enact legisla- 
tion if there is a large group of Senators 
who have publicly expressed deep and 
concerned opposition to the adoption of 
that legislation. 

Mr. President, in 1953, the U.S. Senate 
was also taking time to assess the need 
to make changes in rule XXII. At that 
time Senator Knowland of California, 
who gave great service in this body and 
is remembered for the able job he did as 
leader of its Republican Members, pre- 
sented a paper entitled, “Senate Rules 
and the Senate as a Continuing Body.” I 
would like to read from the opening of 
that paper which was printed as docu- 
ment 4 of the 83d Congress: 

SENATE RULES AND THE SENATE AS A 
CONTINUING BODY 
I 

The right or privilege of extended debate 
in the United States Senate has been a sub- 
ject of recurring controversy. Almost from 
the Senate’s beginnings the numerous efforts 
to impose limitacions haye not been too 
effective. The most recent positive action to 
curb debate which was taken in 1949 per- 
mitted, for the first time, the invocation of 
cloture in all cases except that of a motion 
to take up a change in the Senate rules. 

Critics of this 1949 amendment attack it 
on the grounds that (1) it may be invoked 
only by afirmative vote of not less than 64 
Senators; and (2) that the rules themselyes 
remain subject to amendment by simple 
majority vote of those present and voting, 
while a motion to take up an amendment to 
the rules can be filibustered indefinitely. 

Many supporters of civil rights measures, 
such as FEPC, antilynch bills, anti-poll-tax 
bills, claim that such measures never can be 
passed in the Senate so long as rule XXII 
remains in its present form, because of the 
opportunities the rule still affords for fili- 
buster by a minority. There have also been 
many other measures which have been suc- 
cessfully blocked, by extended debate of a 
minority, during the course of the Senate’s 
history. 

During the hearings in October 1951 before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
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Rules and Administration, various proposals 
were considered relative to limitation of de- 
bate in the Senate beyond that now provided 
in Senate Rule XXII. These included pro- 
posals to achieve cloture by vote of a consti- 
tutional majority of the Senate (S. Res. 52, 
by Ives and Lodge); by vote of two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting (S. Res. 203, 
by Wherry); by majority vote of those present 
and voting (S. Res. 41, by Morse and Hum- 
phrey); by vote of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present and voting to limit debate in 
48 hours in case of “grave national emer- 
gency”, and 15 days “on any question what- 
soever,” by vote of a majority of the Sen- 
ators present and voting (S. Res. 105, by 
Lehman, Murray, Magnuson, Neely, Douglas, 
Humphrey, Green, Benton, Pastore, Mc- 
Mahon, and Kilgore). 


A NOVEL ANGLE ON CHANGING SENATE RULES 


At these hearings where many witnesses, 
including a number of Senators, testified, an 
interesting and somewhat different approach 
was suggested by Walter Reuther. 

“It is our contention,” he told the com- 
mittee, “that the Senate is not a continuing 
body and therefore the Eighty-second, the 
Senate that sits as part of the Eighty-second 
Congress cannot adopt a set of rules which 
binds future Senate bodies, because if the 
Eighty-second Session of the Senate can 
adopt a set of rules that go on in perpetuity, 
it means that they are exercising an author- 
ity which they deny to a future Senate; and 
they can’t do that.” He further stated: “Now, 
when the Senate meets in January 1953, a 
Senator can stand up and say, ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to submit the following 
set of rules for adoption to govern the work 
and the proceedings of this body.’” 

In a supplemental written statement Mr. 
Reuther spelled out his suggestion in detail, 
as follows: 

“Proposal No. 1—-When the new Senate of 
the Eighty-third Congress convenes January 
3, 1953, the following procedure can be 
adopted: 

(1) After the credentials have been sub- 
mitted and accepted, a Senator can rise and 
move the adoption of the Rules of the Senate 
of the Eighty-third Congress which he will 
then submit to the body. These rules may 
include a new rule XXII providing for lim- 
itation of debate by majority vote. He may 
state, in making his submission, that there 
are no existing rules of the Senate because 
the rules of one Senate cannot bind a suc- 
ceeding Senate. Also, he may point out that, 
until adoption of rules, there is no commit- 
tee to which his motion can be referred. 

(2) It can be expected that a point of 
order will be made that the motion is out of 
order since, it will be contended, there are 
existing rules which can only be amended 
as provided through the present rules. 

(3) The President of the Senate must rule 
on this point of order. 

“(4) His ruling, if he rejects the point of 
order,” is subject to an appeal. Under general 
parliamentary rules, which would be in effect 
during the period prior to the adoption of 
specific rules, the appeal can be debated, al- 
though most parliamentary authorities limit 
the debate to one speech by each person. 

“Should the minority group attempt to 
turn the debate on the appeal from the rul- 
ing of the Chair into a filibuster, the debate 
can be cut off either by a motion to lay on 
the table or by moving the previous ques- 
tion. A majority vote in favor of the motion 
to table would operate to affirm the Chair’s 
ruling. A majority vote in favor of the call 
for the previous question would permit an 
immediate vote on the appeal. 

“(5) If the ruling of the Chair is sustained 
by a majority vote, the Senate will be able 
to adopt rules for the Senate of the Eighty- 
third Congress by regular parliamentary pro- 
cedure of majority vote. If a filibuster should 
be attempted at this point, it can again be 
dealt with by the parliamentary device of 
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step 4, above. It is significant that the 
Speaker of the House, at the time of an at- 
tempt to prevent the adoption of rules by re- 
peated dilatory motions, ruled that he would 
refuse to recognize Members attempting 
these delaying tactics as they were interfer- 
ing with the constitutional right of the 
House to determine its rules (Cannon, Pre- 
cedents, vol. 5, secs. 5706, 5707) .” 

Mr. Reuther also submitted a brief in sup- 
port of his claims that the Senate is not a 
continuing body, that its rules are not con- 
tinuing and, therefore, new rules may be 
adopted (or old rules amended, rule XXII 
to the contrary notwithstanding) by a sim- 
ple majority vote of the Senate. 

Statements made by Senators Benton, Leh- 
man, and Humphrey during the course of 
the hearings appear to be in agreement with 
these claims. In the Senate report to Senate 
Resolution 203 are found the views of Sen- 
ator Benton and Senator Green, as follows: 

“Subsection 3 of rule XXII should not be 
allowed to bind this Senate and all future 
Senates by perpetuating the right to fili- 
buster against any motion to change any 
rule of the Senate. Such a right, written into 
the rules only in 1949 and in spite of the 
warning and protest of Vice President Bark- 
ley, violates the great tradition which the 
Senate has always followed. We deny the 
right of any past Senate so to tie the hands 
of this or any future Senate. The Senate by 
acquiescence accepts the rules of each previ- 
ous Senate as the rules of the current Senate, 
but nowhere in such a procedure can there 
be found any excuse for the gag rule which 
subsection 3 imposes. 

“Many compelling arguments were pre- 
sented to the committee in support of ma- 
jority cloture at any and all times. The hear- 
ings have been printed and we recommend 
their study to our colleagues in the Senate.” 

Various newspaper stories and articles have 
appeared in recent weeks stating the possi- 
bility that when the Eighty-third Congress 
assembles in January 1953, some Senator will 
rise on the Senate floor “almost as soon as 
the chamber is convened and move adoption 
of all the rules that governed the Senate 
of the preceding Congress except rule XXII.” 

This discussion deals with a consideration 
of the possibilities suggested from the fore- 
going that may thus be presented shortly 
after the Senate convenes in January. Could 
it mean, for example, an end to filibustering 
in the Senate by a simple majority vote, by 
vote of 25 Senators present and voting? 

The issue of whether the Senate is a con- 
tinuing body, or whether its rules are con- 
tinuing, obviously is subject to being strong- 
ly colored by the issues involved in any con- 
sideration of the pros and cons of extended 
debate and efforts to curb it—the civil rights 
issue, the individual prerogatives of Senators, 
and the like. So far as practicable, however, 
this discussion will be limited to the consti- 
tutional and policy questions directed to the 
continuity of the Senate and of its rules, 
from Congress to Congress. These questions 
will be considered within the framework of 
the following issues: 

I. Was the Senate established as or in- 
tended to be a continuing body? What does 
the Constitution provide? What did the 
founding fathers say? 

II. Even if issue I is answered in the af- 
firmative can the Senate, notwithstanding, 
determine it is not to have continuing rules? 

IIT. Should the Senate so determine? 

Preliminarily, this much can be stated: 
That precedent overwhelmingly is against 
the propositions (a) that the Senate is not 
a continuing body and (b) that its rules are 
not continuing. 


Further in evidence of the support of 
this position, let me quote from some of 
the constitutional provisions: 

(A) CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 

Article I, section 3, provides for rotation 


moving the previous question outlined in of one-third of the Senate every 2 years. This 
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provision has been compared with the re- 
quirement in the Constitution for biennial 
election of all House Members. Unlike the 
case of the House of Representatives, the 
plan of rotation every 2 years has resulted, 
ever since the Senate organized for the first 
time in 1789, in there always being more than 
a majority of sitting Senators. The Senate 
has thus always been able “to do business,” 
since it always has had a quorum as re- 
quired by the Constitution. 

Other provisions of the Constitution cited 
to establish that the Senate is an always 
organized body include (a) those dealing 
with the office of the Vice President and the 
President pro tempore; (b) those establish- 
ing the Senate’s executive functions, as dis- 
tinguished from its legislative functions: (c) 
the power of the President “on extraordinary 
Occasions, [to] convene both Houses, or 
either of them * * er; (d) the limiting 
proviso in article V (which deals with amend- 
ing the Constitution), as follows: “* * * no 
State, without its Consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal Suffrage in the Senate.” 


(B) THE INTENT OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


The Constitutional Convention of 1787 
had before it various alternatives with re- 
spect to the powers, duties, and composition 
of the Senate, as well as the manner of 
selection and tenure of office of its members. 
The agreements which were finally reached 
on these alternatives appear in varying de- 
grees to have a general bearing on the sub- 
ject of this discussion. These details were ex- 
panded upon at length by the authors of The 
Federalist, Messrs. Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay. Typical of their comments are the fol- 
lowing: 

In The Federalist, No. 62, James Madison 
(or Alexander Hamilton) wrote: 

“The necessity of a senate is not less in- 
dicated by the propensity of all single and 
numerous assemblies, to yield to the impulse 
of sudden and violent passions, and to be 
seduced by factious leaders into intemperate 
and pernicious resolutions. Examples on this 
subject might be cited without number: and 
from proceedings within the United States, 
as well as from the history of other nations. 
But a position that will not be contradicted, 
need not be proved. All that need be re- 
marked, is, that a body which 1s to correct 
this infirmity, ought itself to be free from it, 
and consequently ought to be less numerous. 
It ought, moreover, to possess great firmness, 
and consequently ought to hold its authority 
by a tenure of considerable duration. * * + 

“The mutability in the public councils, 
arising from a rapid succession of new mem- 
bers, however qualified they may be, points 
out, in the strongest manner, the necessity 
of some stable institution in the government. 
Every new election in the states, is found to 
change one half of the representatives. From 
this change of men must proceed a change of 
opinions; and from a change of opinions, a 
change of measures. But a continual change 
even of good measures is inconsistent with 
every rule of prudence, and every prospect of 
success. The remark is verified in private life, 
and becomes more just, as well as more im- 
portant in national transactions. * * è 

“To trace the mischievous effects of a mu- 
table government, would fill a volume. I will 
hint a few only, each of which will be per- 
ceived to be a source of innumerable others. 

“In the first place, it forfeits the respect 
and confidence of other nations, and all the 
advantages connected with national charac- 
ter. * * * The internal effects of a mutable 
policy are still more calamitous. It poisons 
the blessing of liberty itself. * * è» 

Also, in The Federalist, No. 68, Madison 
or Hamilton wrote as follows: 

“Yet however requisite a sense of national 
character may be, it is evident that it can 
never be sufficiently possessed by a numerous 
and changeable body. It can only be found 
in a number so small that a sensible degree 
of the praise and blame of public measures 
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may be the portion of each individual; or in 
an assembly so durably invested with public 
trust, that the pride and consequence of its 
members may be sensibly incorporated with 
the reputation and prosperity of the commu- 
nity. The half-yearly representatives of 
Rhode Island, would probably have been 
little affected in their deliberations on the 
iniquitous measures of that state, by argu- 
ments drawn from the light in which such 
measures would be viewed by foreign na- 
tions, or even by the sister states; whilst 
it can scarcely be doubted that if the con- 
currence of a select and stable body had been 
necessary, a regard to national character 
alone would have prevented the calamities 
under which that misguided people is now 
laboring. 

I add, as a sixth defect, the want in some 
important cases of a due responsibility in the 
government to the people, arising from that 
frequency of elections, which in other cases 
produces this responsibility. The remark will, 
perhaps, appear not only new, but paradoxi- 
cal. It must nevertheless be acknowledged, 
when explained, to be as undeniable as it is 
important. 

Responsibility, in order to be reasonable, 
must be limited to objects within the power 
of the responsible party; and in order to be 
effectual, must relate to operations of that 
power, of which a ready and proper judg- 
ment can be formed by the constituents. The 
objects of government may be divided into 
two general classes: the one depending on 
measures which have singly an immediate 
and sensible operation; the other depending 
on & succession of well-chosen and well- 
connected measures, which have a gradual 
and perhaps unobserved operation. The im- 
portance of the latter description to the col- 
lective and permanent welfare of every coun- 
try, needs no explanation. And yet it is evi- 
dent, that an assembly elected for so short 
a term as to be unable to provide more than 
one or two links in a chain of measures, on 
which the general welfare may essentially de- 
pend, ought not to be answerable for the 
final result any more than a steward or ten- 
ant, engaged for one year, could be justly 
made to answer for plans or improvements 
which could not be accomplished in less than 
half a dozen years. Nor is it possible for the 
people to estimate the share of influence 
which their annual assemblies may respec- 
tively have on events resulting from the 
mixed transactions of several years. It is suffi- 
ciently difficult, to preserve a personal re- 
sponsibility in the members of a numerous 
body, for such acts of the body as have an 
immediate, detached, and palpable operation 
on its constituents. 

The proper remedy for this defect must be 
an additional body in the legislative depart- 
ment, which having sufficient permanency 
to provide for such objects as require a con- 
tinued attention, and a train of measures, 
may be justly and effectually answerable for 
the attainment of those objects.” 

The Federalist, No. 64, by John Jay, con- 
cerns itself with the Senate and treaty- 
making. The following, on the permanency 
of the Senate, is quoted from that paper: 

“Although the absolute necessity of sys- 
tem, in the conduct of any business, is uni- 
versally known and acknowledged, yet the 
high importance of it in national affairs, has 
not yet become sufficiently impressed on the 
public mind. They who wish to commit the 
power under consideration to a popular as- 
sembly, composed of members constantly 
coming and going in quick succession, seem 
not to recollect, thus such a body must nec- 
essarily be inadequate to the attainment of 
those great objects, which require to be 
steadily contemplated in all their relations 
and circumstances and which can only be ap- 
proached and achieved by measures, which 
not only talents, but also exact information, 
and often much time, are necessary to con- 
cert and to execute. It was wise therefore, 

in convention to provide, not only that the 
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power of making treaties should be com- 
mitted to able and honest men, but also that 
they should continue in place a sufficient 
time to become perfectly acquainted with 
our national concerns, and to form and in- 
troduce a system for the management of 
them. The duration prescribed is such as will 
give them an oportunity of greatly extend- 
ing their political information, and of ren- 
dering their accumulating experience more 
and more beneficial to their country. Nor has 
the convention discovered less prudence, in 
providing for the frequent elections of sena- 
tors in such a way, as to obviate the incon- 
venience of periodically transferring those 
great affairs entirely to new men: for by 
leaving a considerable residue of the old ones 
in place, uniformity and order, as well as a 
constant succession of official information, 
will be preserved.” 

In The Federalist, No. 59, Alexander Ham- 
ilton commented on the regulation of elec- 
tions of both Senators and Representatives. 
He stated: 

“It may be easily discerned also, that the 
national government would run a much 
greater risk, from a power in the state legis- 
latures over the elections of its house of rep- 
resentatives, than from their power of ap- 
pointing the members of its senate. The sen- 
ators are to be chosen for the period of six 
years; there is to be a rotation, by which the 
seats of a third part of them are to be va- 
cated, and replenished every two years; and 
no state is to be entitled to more than two 
senators; a quorum of the body, is to con- 
sist of sixteen members. The joint result of 
these circumstances would be, that a tem- 
porary combination of a few states, to inter- 
mit the appointment of senators, could 
neither annul the existence, nor impair the 
activity of the body; and it is not from a 
general and permanent combination of the 
states, that we can have any thing to fear. 
The first might proceed from sinister designs 
in the leading members of a few of the state 
legislatures; the last would suppose a fixed 
and rooted disaffection in the great body of 
the people; which will either never exist at 
all or will, in all probability, proceed from 
an experience of the inaptitude of the gen- 
eral government to the advancement of their 
happiness in which event no good citizen 
could desire its continuance. 

“But with regard to the federal house of 
representatives, there is intended to be a 
general election of members once in two 
years. If the state legislatures were to be in- 
vested with an exclusive power of regulating 
these elections, every period of making them 
would be a delicate crisis in the national sit- 
uation, which might issue in a dissolution of 
the union, if the leaders of a few of the most 
important states should have entered into a 
previous conspiracy to prevent an election.” 


It is clear that there was strong sup- 
port for changing rule XXII in 1953. 
There was a serious effort to look into 
the question and make a proper resolu- 
tion of the matter. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration held 
hearings of the subject in October of 
1951, and the passages I read previously 
indicate the broad participation in those 
hearings and the many alternatives 
which were proposed to the two-thirds 
requirement of rule XXII. 

Many of the Senators who participated 
actively in the hearings and debate in 
1951 and 1953 are still Members of the 
Senate and are participating in the de- 
bate in which we are presently engaged. 
They, I am sure, will appreciate how dif- 
ficult it was to envision the legislation 
which would be adopted over the next 
20 years in spite of the fact that rule 
XXII was not changed and a two-thirds 
majority would be required throughout 
that time to invoke cloture. 
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Senate document 4, prepared in 1953, 
stated: 

Many supporters of civil rights measures, 
such as FEPC, anti-lynch bills, anti-poll-tax 
bills, claim that such measures never can be 
passed in the Senate so long as Rule XXII 
remains in its form, because of the oppor- 
tunities the rule still affords for filibuster 
by a minority. There have also been many 
other measures which have been successfully 
blocked, by extended debate of a minority, 
during the course of the Senate’s history. 


At that time it was proposed that the 
rule must be changed to permit cloture 
to be invoked by a two-thirds majority. 

Now, I am sure that many Members 
of the Senate in 1953 sincerely believed 
that enactment of civil rights legislation 
would be impossible under the two-thirds 
requirement of rule XXII. But let us 
look at the history of the last 20 years. 
President Eisenhower proposed and Con- 
gress enacted the first major civil rights 
legislation since the reconstruction, dur- 
ing the second term of Eisenhower’s 
Presidency. The 1960’s saw the adoption 
of several civil rights laws covering hous- 
ing, voting rights, and so forth. All of 
this was accomplished even though rule 
XXII of the Rules of the United States 
Senate required a two-thirds majority to 
invoke cloture. 

Many may criticize the time it took for 
the enactment of these measures. But I 
submit that the time is well spent if it 
provides a check to prevent the enact- 
ment of repressive legislation spurred on 
by the heat of the public temper of the 
moment. There are times of public out- 
rage. Many times one region of the 
country may be particularly upset. It 
may be a populous region. But when 
tempers have had a chance to cool, it is 
learned that solutions may be found; 
that we can work together as brothers; 
that we are one nation. 

Rule XXII prevents the enactment of 
legislation without judicious considera- 
tion. It gives us the breathing space we 
need. It protects those who happen to be 
in the minority at the moment. It helps 
protect one region from domination by 
others, And this is what our forefathers 
were thinking about. A major concern of 
the States as they entered into the union 
was protection from the domination of 
the more populous States. This should 
not be of any less concern to us today. 

We can look to Western Europe, which 
is taking the first painful steps toward 
cooperative union. A prime concern is 
the protection of the minority from 
domination by the majority. While this 
country has a sense of national identi- 
fication which the European Common 
Market lacks, we must be just as care- 
ful to protect the minority view which 
exists within our Nation. This has been 
a cornerstone of the success of our de- 
mocracy. 

Let us remember that Senators are not 
unreasonable men. They can be counted 
on to act in the best interests of the peo- 
ple. While oftentimes it appears that the 
Senate could conduct the business of the 
Nation in a more efficient manner—and I 
am sure that in many ways that could 
be done—the protection provided to the 
people under rule XXII cannot be blamed 
for the inefficiencies of the Senate any 
more than bureaucratic inefficiencies can 
be blamed on the checks and balances 
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provided by our bicameral legislative sys- 

tem or the division of powers between 
the legislative and the executive branches 
of the Government. 

Rule XXII does not require a two- 
thirds majority to enact legislation be- 
fore the Senate. Legislation is still en- 
acted by a majority vote of the members. 
There is majority rule. Rule XXI sim- 
ply requires that two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate agree that the legislation has been 
debated thoroughly and sufficiently to 
present all of the information and views 
necessary to decide the question in a 
manner which is fair and equitable to all 
of the people in this Nation. The distinc- 
tion often is lost in the shuffle when the 
debate on rule XXII is reported in the 
news media. A Senator who may be op- 
posed to the certain piece of legislation 
will nevertheless vote to invoke cloture 
when he has determined that there has 
been sufficient debate to decide the ques- 
tion and therefore his colleagues who 
still wish to express their views on the 
subject should be silenced. 

In this manner, rule XXII prevents 
the forces of extremism from grasping an 
opportune moment to mold the Govern- 
ment of the United States in their own 
extreme views. William S. White has 
said: 

And those who mock the Institution... 
might recall that the public is not always 
right all at once and that it is perhaps not 
too bad to have one place in which matters 
can be examined at leisure, even if a leisure 
uncomfortably prolonged. Those who de- 
nounce the filibuster . . . might recall that 
the weapon had more than one blade and 
that today’s pleading minority could become 
tomorrow's arrogant majority. 


We all are very sensitive to the man- 
ner in which Hitler was able to whip 
up the emotions of the people of Nazi 
Germany. We find it difficult that such 
a state of affairs could ever exist in our 
own country. And I personally have the 
faith in the American people to believe 
that they would never fall victim to such 
demagoguery. 

But here, again, the protection afforded 
by rule XXTI offers the comfort of know- 
ing that it would be extremely difficult 
to override a dedicated and vocal 
minority opposing such extremism. 
And we must not be too smug in our 
own good fortune; for in the United 
States today we hear of words such as 
“backlash” to describe the deep emotions 
of some toward the actions of others. 
We would never want to find ourselves 
in the position of legislating by majority 
backlash rather than through the wis- 
dom and counsel developed by open and 
free debate. 

Mr. President (Mr. Brock), much at- 
tention in recent years has been focused 
on the power of the mass media in our 
Nation. I do not believe that there is a 
Member of the Senate who does not ac- 
knowledge the importance of television 
in this day and age and the power which 
it has to reach the American people. The 
medium has been used by business and 
industry to sell their products to the 
consumer. It is used by schools and col- 
leges to teach their students. It is used 
by the communications industry to in- 
form the people of the world around 
them. It is used by politicians such as 
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ourselves to explain our positions to the 
people. 

Television is a vital political force in 
our Nation today. There is little doubt of 
this. Some have criticized the last several 
Presidents, saying that they have taken 
unfair advantage of their access to tele- 
vision to sell the views of their admin- 
istrations to the public and to develop 
pressure to move these measures through 
Congress, Last year, we saw television 
commercials as cleverly devised as any 
cigarette commercial urging the public 
to support a particular measure then 
before the Senate on the subject of the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

When television is used in this man- 
ner to communicate a particular side of 
a question to the public, it is possible 
that many members of the public will 
make up their minds on the questions 
without being fully aware of the argu- 
ments on the other side of the question. 
The advantage to rule XXII is that 
Senators who have an opportunity to 
fully inform themselves on a particular 
question are given the opportunity to ex- 
press these views in an effort to inform 
the public of all of the issues involved 
and to sway their colleagues to their 
own views. After full debate of a question 
in the U.S. Senate, it is much more likely 
that the general public will be fully 
aware of all of the facts. 

If an effort is made to invoke cloture 
in the Senate and that effort fails, it is 
usually a matter of national attention. 
The reporting of this event, often gives 
the Members of the Senate on both sides 
of the question an opportunity to express 
their views in a broader forum and it is 
possible to develop new public sentiment 
for one’s particular position. This can- 
not be said to be a bad thing. It is one of 
the advantages of the two-thirds re- 
quirement of rule XXII. I would not want 
to see that advantage destroyed. 

The enlightened and informed debate 
which takes place under rule XXII, as 
it is now written, prevents advertising 
and other such devices from playing an 
undue role in determining the policy and 
laws of the United States. It adds to the 
checks and balances we have developed 
and consider so important to our system. 
It aids the definition between the powers 
of the Presidency and those of the Con- 
gress. It is impossible for the House of 
Representatives, because of its size, to 
engage in the unlimited debate which is 
possible in the Senate. Therefore it is 
important for the Senate to preserve the 
opportunity which it has given to a mi- 
nority of one-third to force government 
and the people to stop, listen, and take 
notice of their position and their views. 
Even the President must sit down and 
make his peace with such a minority. 

This has not had a detrimental effect 
on the Nation. It has permitted us to fol- 
low a balanced course which has been ac- 
ceptable to the great majority of the 
American people. For if legislation is en- 
acted with the time and thoughtfulness 
which is afforded by rule XXII, then it 
has the understanding and support of a 
broad enough spectrum of the people 
of this Nation to permit the legislation to 
be implemented effectively. And, after 
all, this is what we seek to accomplish in 
our democracy. 
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Mr. President, in closing, I would like 
to read a column which appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 17, en- 
titled “Shouting Back, Not Shutting Up.” 
This commentary was written by Nich- 
olas von Hoffman, with whom many of 
my colleagues are familiar. 

Mr. von Hoffman has done a fine job of 
expressing many of the reasons why rule 
XXII should not be changed, and I find 
myself agreeing with those reasons. I 
must admit that I strongly disagree with 
the manner in which Mr. von Hoffman 
often chooses to express himself. For I 
find it very difficult to respect a person 
who often shows little respect or toler- 
ance for other people and their views. 

Mr. von Hoffman often leaves the im- 
pression of disdain for certain individu- 
als and institutions in who I have great 
respect. Nevertheless, this particular 
commentary is notable for its recognition 
of the benefits resulting from the two- 
thirds majority requirement of rule XXII 
for invoking cloture. Therefore, I wish to 
read the commentary at this time: 


Tomorrow the Senate liberals will have an- 
other go at making it easier to kill off a fili- 
buster. They've been trying for 20 years, but 
they may get it this time because the Presi- 
dent is on their side, and that ought to make 
them wonder how good an idea knocking out 
the old filibuster is. 

The White House contends that without 
the filibuster the Senate can do its work 
“more promptly and expeditiously.” Congress, 
and especially the Senate has of late been 
much taxed with being inefficient and old- 
fashioned, a thick-sapped institution in an 
age of speed and transistorized judgments. 

The Senate’s job isn’t speed or neat dis- 
patch, but wisdom, and these elements don’t 
always go together. In legislation part of 
wisdom is delay and procrastination, know- 
ing how not to get swept off your feet, how 
to temporize because it’s better to be late 
than sorry. 

Stalling around and pulling on its beard 
and not being hasty as an aspect of the Sen- 
ate that pre-dates its coming into existence. 
During the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, James Madison argued on the floor 
that the first purpose of the Senate was “to 
protect the people against their rulers; sec- 
ondly to protect the people against the tran- 
sient impressions into which they them- 
selves might be led . . . They themselves, as 
well as a numerous body of Representatives, 
were liable to err also, from fickleness and 
passion. A necessary fence against this danger 
would be to select a portion of enlightened 
citizens, whose limited number, and firm- 
ness might seasonably interpose against im- 
petuous counsels . . . How is the danger in all 
cases of interested coalitions to oppress the 
minority to be guarded against? Among other 
means by the establishment of a body in 
the government sufficiently respectable for 
its wisdom and virtue, to aid on such emer- 
gencies, the preponderance of justice by 
throwing its weight into that scale.” 

The Senate hasn’t often lived up to Madi- 
son’s hopes for it, but it has sometimes, and 
one of the ways it does is through the fili- 
buster. A lone, filibustering senator, if he’s 
got the guts, may be able to make the whole 
country think twice before it’s carried off by 
enthusiasm or hysteria. 

Because of the South’s use of the device 
to fight down civil rights legislation the fili- 
buster may now have too bad a name to save 
it. People forget that the filibuster didn’t 
prevent the passage of the great civil rights 
acts legislation of the ‘60s. It delayed them. 
In this way it acted like the temporary veto 
in the English House of Lords; in effect the 
filibuster asked the country, “Hey, did you 
really mean it with this civil rights legisla- 
tion?” 
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That angered a lot of people who wanted 
the civil rights laws on the books immedi- 
ately, people who had no patience with the 
Southern contention that much of this leg- 
islation was unconstitutional. Since then the 
courts have said they are constitutional, but 
even so they were a sharp departure from 
past practice ... such things as taking away 
the freedom to refuse to rent, sell or service 
people becauze of their race or religion. 

These aren't the kind of laws that should 
be passed with a 51 per cent majority. They 
are too important to slip into passage by 
seven or eight votes. The Senate’s famous rule 
XXII requires a two-thirds vote to break & 
filibuster, and that’s the kind of numbers 
needed so ensure such important laws have 
a chance of being enforced. The Reconstruc- 
tion Congress passed all kinds of civil rights 
legislation that was not only ignored but 
literally forgotten, There just wasn't enough 
steam behind them to do more than pass 
them so that they became a kind of legisla- 
tive tokenism. 

But the filibuster and civil rights is his- 
tory. Nixon certainly doesn’t want to weaken 
the filibuster in order to pass a new civil 
rights act. He's concerned about such mat- 
ters as the anti-ballistic missile, the draft 
and the SST. A Northern liberal can use the 
device as well as a Southern reactionary, and 
in the next couple of years the Northerners 
are going to need it more than the Southern- 
ers. 

The big winner in the cutting down of the 
filibuster will be the White House, which will 
need to twist fewer senatorial arms to get 
what it wants passed. That’s why Nixon’s for 
it, and it’s why everyone who wants to see 
congressional power diminished should be 
for it. 

Killing the filibuster ıs presented as a re- 
form measure. Words like modernize and ex- 
pedite are used when talking about it, As if 
the Senate is old-fashioned because the sen- 
ators talk too much. The problem is that 
half the time the senators don’t know what 
they're talking about, and eliminating the 
filibuster isn’t going to cure that. What might 
help, what might be a true modernization 
would be if the congressional research and 
information gathering facilities were signifi- 
cantly enlarged. The legislative branch is 
dangerously dependent on the executive for 
too much of what it knows. 

Minor mechanical adjustment in the rules 
isn’t going to make a better Congress. This 
is so of the filibuster, and of the furor over 
the seniority system. Those old coots run 
things, not because of the rules, but because 
the good guys don’t have enough votes, When 
they do have the votes seniority doesn’t mat- 
ter. 

You can see that in the case of Congress- 
man John L. McMillan, the superannuatedly 
impossible gent from South Carolina who 
chairs the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. The liberals had a chance to vote him 
out but they didn’t have the numbers; then 
later, they were able to clip his power in the 
committee because they constitute a major- 
ity. 

The last 50 years ought to have schooled 
us to watch out for reforms that promise us 
business-like procedures by strengthening 
centralized power. The problem isn’t to get 
Congress to shut up but to get them to shout 
back. 


Mr. President, that concludes the com- 
mentary by Nicholas von Hoffman. I 
would like next to read, if I may, from 
quotations that have been put together 
by the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervruy). I think they are 
particularly timely now. 

The quotations are as follows: 

The filibuster under the present rules of 
the Senate conforms with the essential spirit 
of the American Constitution, and it is one 
of the very strongest practical guarantees we 
have for preserving the rights which are in 
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the Constitution. (Walter Lippmann “The 
Essential Lippmann.”) 

Of those who clamor against the Senate, 
and its methods of procedure, it may truly be 
said: “They know not what they do.” In this 
chamber alone are preserved, without re- 
straint, two essentials of wise legislation and 
of good government—the right of amend- 
ment and of debate. Great evils often result 
from hasty legislation; rarely from the delay 
which follows full discussion and delibera- 
tion. In my humble judgment, the historic 
Senate—preserving the unrestricted right of 
amendment and of debate, maintaining in- 
tact the time-honored parliamentary meth- 
ods and amenities which unfailingly secure 
action after deliberation—possesses in our 
scheme of government a value which cannot 
be measured by words. (Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Vice President of the United States, speech 
upon leaving office). 

Unlimited debate is a rarity among na- 
tional legislatures, and the glory of the 
United States Senate. (Prof. Raymond Wol- 
finger, “Readings on Congress”). 

As the much vaunted separation of powers 
now exists, unrestricted debate in the Sen- 
ate is the only check upon presidential and 
party autocracy. The devices that the 
framers of the Constitution so meticulously 
set up would be ineffective without the 
safeguard of senatorial minority action... . 
Abolish cloture and the Senate will gradu- 
ally sink to the level of the House of Rep- 
resentatives where there is less deliberation 
and debate than in any other legislative as- 
sembly. (Prof. Lindsay Rodgers, “The Ameri- 
can Senate”.) 

Obviously, the Senators, who are 100 well- 
educated, well-informed, and rather ‘liberal’ 
men... see something exceedingly valuable 
to their corporate and individual status in 
the privilege of unrestrained debate. That 
yalue is the right to resist in a most public 
manner policies that a President desires. .. . 
(In the Senate) the notorious filibuster 
stands as an insufferable bar to presidential 
ambitions. (Prof. Alfred de Grazia, “Republi 
in Crisis.”) 

The Senate’s opportunity for open and un- 
restricted discussion and its simple com- 
paratively unencumbered forms of proce- 
dure, unquestionably enable it to fulfill with 
very considerable success its high functions 
as a chamber of revision. (Woodrow Wil- 
son, in his doctoral thesis “Congressional 
Government,” written impartially before he 
was stricken by “presidential ambitions”). 

And those who mock the Institution ... 
might recall that the public is not always 
right all at once and that it is perhaps not 
too bad to have one place in which matters 
can be examined at leisure, even if a leisure 
uncomfortably prolonged. Those who de- 
nounce the filibuster . . . might recall that 
the weapon has more than one blade and 
that today’s pleading minority could become 
tomorrow’s arrogant majority. (William S. 
White, “Citadel”). 

If I were to teach again a course in govern- 
ment, I would say if you really want to know 
the kind of manners and rules of conduct 
that you ought to have to assure the mean- 
ing of the First Amendment, particularly, as 
it comes to free speech, and the rights to 
redress for your grievances, the freedom of 
the press, the freedom to assemble . . . the 
Senate of the United States represents that 
in its fullest measure. And in that alone, it’s 
worthwhile. If nothing else, that would make 
it a very worthwhile American institution. 
(Hubert Humphrey, U.S. Senator and Former 
Vice President NBC-TV Interview, January, 
1971). 

Many of the wise men who have served 
in the Senate have come to believe that it is 
important that there should be one place in 
the legislative journey where the opportunity 
for discussion is unfettered. They have found 
that this has not in the end prevented any 
decisions persistently wanted by the people, 
but on the other hand has stood in the way 
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of much action that the country has come 
to conclude would have been unwise. (Hon. 
Robert Luce, “Congress: An Explanation”). 

The ability of any Senator to speak for as 
long as he chooses is one of the most sacred 
of the institutions of the Senate and distin- 
guishes it quite sharply from the House of 
Representatives, or, indeed, any other legis- 
lative body in the world. (Prof. Lewis Fro- 
man, Jr, “The Congressional Process”). 

If ever the free institutions of America 
are destroyed, that event may be attributed 
to the omnipotence of the majority. ... Of 
all the political institutions, the legislature 
is the one that is most easily swayed by the 
will of the majority. ... I am not so much 
alarmed at the excessive liberty which reigns 
in that country as at the inadequate securi- 
ties which one finds there against tyranny. 
(Alexis De Tocqueville, “Democracy in 
America”). 


His book was written more than 100 
years ago. 

Mr. President, I have one additional 
quotation: 

The most significant difference ... between 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate is to be found in the provisions of limited 
debate in the House and unlimited debate in 
the Senate. (Prof. Ernst Fraenkel, Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin “American System of Gov- 
ernment."’) 


Mr. President, many persons have 
questioned the right or the wisdom of the 
right of the Senate to debate at length 
issues which come before it from time to 
time. I think one of the best summaries 
of the wisdom and the reasons for ex- 
tended debate has been assembled by the 
Library of Congress. In the summary it is 
stated: 


ARGUMENTS FOR FILIBUSTERING 
1. Minorities have rights which no ma- 


jority should override. Government is con- 
stituted to protect minorities against ma- 
jorities. Obstruction is justifiable as a means 
of preventing a majority from trampling 
upon minority rights until a broad political 
consensus has developed. 

2. A Senate majority does not necessarily 
represent a consensus of the people or even 
of the states. Frequently popular opinion 
upon & question has not been formulated or, 
if it has been, it is often not effectively ex- 
pressed, Prolonged debate may prevent hasty 
majority action which would be out of har- 
mony with genuine popular consensus. 

3. It is the special duty of the Senate, sit- 
ting in an appellate capacity carefully to in- 
spect proposed legislation, a duty not readily 
performed without freedom of debate. In our 
system of government, where legislation can 
be gaveled through the House of Represent- 
atives at breakneck speed with only scanty 
debate under special rules framed by a par- 
tisan committee, it is essential that one place 
be left for thorough-going debate. 

4. Pilibusters really do not prevent needed 
legislation, because nearly every important 
measure defeated by filibuster has been en- 
acted later. With rare exception no really 
meritorious measure has been permanently 
defeated and some vicious proposals have 
been killed. The filibuster has killed more 
bad bills than good ones. 

5. It is the unique function of the Senate 
to act as a check upon the Executive, a re- 
sponsibility it could not perform without full 
freedom of debate. Unrestricted debate in 
the Senate is the only check upon presiden- 
tial and party autocracy. It is justified by 
the nature of our governmental system of 
separated powers. 

6. The constitutional requirement for 
recording the yeas and nays is a protection of 
dilatory tactics. The provision of the Con- 
stitution which requires the yeas and nays 
to be recorded in the Journal at the desire 
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of one-fifth of the Members present is an 
intentional safeguard allowing the minority 
to delay proceedings. 

7. Majority cloture in the Senate would 
destroy its deliberative function and make it 
& mere annex of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

8. Simple majority cloture would have 
brought many a decision which would have 
accorded ill with the sober second thought 
of the American people. 

9. The Senate, without majority cloture, 
actually passes a larger percentage of bills 
introduced in that body than does the House 
of Representatives, with cloture. 

10. To enforce cloture by vote of a chance 
majority in the Senate might bring greater 
loss than gain. 

11. Filibusters are justifiable whenever a 
great, vital, fundamental, constitutional 
question is presented and a majority is try- 
ing to override the organic law of the United 
States. Under such circumstances, Senators 
as ambassadors of the states in Congress, 
have a duty to protect the rights of the 
states. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
first I wish to express my admiration for 
the Senator from Wyoming. This ad- 
miration extends not only to the speech 
which he is delivering on the floor of the 
Senate today, but far more than that, 
it is my admiration for CLIFFORD HANSEN 
as a man. During the time that I have 
served in legislative bodies I have never 
served with an individual for whom I 
have a higher regard than I do for the 
distinguished former Governor of Wyo- 
ming who is now so ably serving that 
State as its U.S. Senator. Not being a 
citizen of Wyoming I cannot speak as a 
constituent of Senator Hansen, but as a 
citizen of the United States I express the 
hope on the floor of the Senate today 
that the people of his great State, the 
people of Wyoming, will keep CLIFFORD 
HANSEN in the Senate for many, many 
years. 

Now, Mr. President, the distinguished 
and able Senator from Wyoming read 
an interesting commentary by Mr. Nich- 
olas von Hoffman. I found the com- 
mentary, which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has had printed in the RECORD, a 
most interesting one. I might say I feel 
Mr. von Hoffman, with whom I assume 
I am not in ideological agreement, sums 
up the situation very accurately as it 
affects changing the rules of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. von Hoffman, who I assume is a 
dedicated liberal, to use that term again, 
states that Mr. Nixon is “concerned 
about such matters as the antiballistic 
missile, the draft, and the SST.” Then, 
he states: 

A northern liberal can use the device as 
well as a southern reactionary, and in the 
next couple of years the northerners are 
going to need it more than the southerners. 


I am inclined to agree with that state- 
ment. I assume Mr. von Hoffman would 
consider the Senator from Virginia a 
southern reactionary. Well, I have been 
in public life for 25 years and during the 
course of nine elections I have been called 
many names worse than “southern reac- 
tionary” so I am not particularly con- 
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cerned about that description. But I do 
believe it is correct that the northern- 
ers are going to need it more than the 
southerners in the next few years. By 
that statement Mr. von Hoffman means 
the right of extended debate on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I think that is correct and I am will- 
ing to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and fight for the right of northern lib- 
erals to have the protection of rule XXII 
which permits extended debate on these 
matters affecting our Nation. I think Mr 
von Hoffman is correct in his assertion 
that civil rights is history. There is not 
much more that can be done in the civil 
rights field: Every conceivable and imag- 
inable piece of legislation having to do 
with civil rights has already been en- 
acted. The great issues that will face 
the Senate in the next few years, as I 
see it, will deal with foreign policy, mat- 
ters like the SST, or matters like the 
antiballistic missile system, and with 
military appropriations. I think in those 
great matters affecting our Nation, the 
war in Southeast Asia, for example, 
there should be procedures in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States whereby 
these matters can be fully and adequately 
debated. 

So I am willing—not only willing, but 
eager—to preserve for the northern lib- 
erals, as Mr. von Hoffman calls them, the 
right that Mr. von Hoffman foresees they 
will need as the years go by—the right 
of extended debate on matters which will 
be of particular concern and interest to 
those of that political philosophy. 

Mr. President, I note that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming read a 
quotation from William S. White’s book, 
the “Citadel.” I happen to know Bill 
White very well. I know him as a news- 
paper colleague. I know him as one of 
the outstanding journalists of all time. 
I think he is an excellent columnist. 
Prior to that, he was a long-time reporter 
for the New York Times. Through the 
years, going back many, many years, 
William S. White has taken a keen inter- 
est in the Senate as an institution. I 
know of no particular individual, unless 
it be Jack Bell, former chief correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, who is now 
with another news service, who has de- 
voted the time to, and the study of, the 
Senate as an institution as has Bill 
White. I was impressed with the quota- 
tion which the Senator from Wyoming 
read, and if the Senator from Wyoming 
will permit me, I would like to read again 
that statement by William S. White. I 
begin the quotation now: 

And those who mock the Institution .. . 
might recall that the public is not always 
right all at once and that it is perhaps not 
too bad to have one place in which matters 
can be examined at leisure, even if a leisure 
uncomfortably prolonged. Those who de- 
nounce the filibuster ... might recall that 
the weapon has more than one blade and 
that today’s pleading minority could become 
tomorrow’s arrogant majority, 


That is what concerns me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am sure what concerns the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Wyoming—that, regardless of who might 
be in the minority—and no one of us 
knows from year to year what group or 
what cause may be in a minority posi- 
tion—the minority should have the right 
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to be protected from the tyranny of the 
majority. 

From listening to some of the debate 
on the floor, one would think that there 
is no provision for shutting off debate 
in the Senate. Mr. President, there is a 
provision for shutting off debate in the 
Senate. Whenever a sufficient number of 
Senators, whenever two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting, want to 
bring a matter to a vote, there is a pro- 
vision in rule XXII to do just that. If 
there were no provision in the Senate 
for shutting off debate, if there were no 
provision in the Senate rules to bring an 
extended debate or filibuster to a close, 
then I would favor writing such a pro- 
vision in the rules. But in 1917 the Sen- 
ate itself wrote into the rules the pro- 
vision that two-thirds of the Senators 
can, at any time they so desire, bring 
debate to a close. I feel that is an appro- 
priate rule. I believe to change that rule, 
to relax it, would be very unwise. 

The proposal which is being currently 
considered would provide that, instead 
of a two-thirds vote being required to 
close debate, debate could be brought 
to a close by 60 percent of Senators pres- 
ent and voting—a three-fifths provision. 
I think that would merely lead, in time, 
to majority cloture. 

The distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming quoted Prof. Ernst Fraenkel, of 
the Free University of Berlin, in his book 
“American System of Government.” Pro- 
fessor Fraenkel points out that: 


The most significant difference .. . between 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
is to be found in the provisions of limited 
debate in the House and unlimited debate 


in the Senate. 


Mr. President, there must be some 
forum—there should be some forum— 
under the American system of govern- 
ment where there should be unlimited 
debate, until such time as two-thirds of 
the Senators feel that debate has gone 
on long enough and should be shut off. 

I submit that the Senate already has 
in its rules such a provision. Any time 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting wish to shut off debate, they may 
do so. 

I may say that the Senate just yester- 
day voted on this question, and the mo- 
tion to shut off debate failed by nine votes. 
The very fact that there was a vote held 
yesterday to shut off debate emphasizes 
that the rules of the Senate do provide 
that, when a sufficient number of Sen- 
ators feel debate has gone on long enough, 
the debate can be brought to a close and 
a vote taken on the pending question. 

Again I want to say that I think the 
Senator from Wyoming is rendering a 
very splendid service to the Senate in 
calling attention today, in the very pro- 
vocative speech he is making on the 
floor of the Senate, to the importance of 
preserving rule XXII in its present form. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming for yielding. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from Virginia for his very kind 
and generous remarks. 

The ability, career, and experience of 
Senators exemplified by my colleague 
from Virginia certainly cause me to re- 
flect on the great privileges of serving in 
this body. I think few accolades are given 
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to individual Senators as the one that was 
evidenced by the people of the great State 
of Virginia last fall when they chose 
Harry Byrp to continue to represent 
them in the U.S, Senate. The significance 
of that particular display of confidence, 
respect, and esteem, in the outpouring 
and regard shown throughout the entire 
State of Virginia, was exemplified by the 
fact that there was a rather unusual cir- 
cumstance insofar as party affiliation was 
concerned. Nevertheless, Harry BYRD is 
a Member of this very important body 
today because he has given the kind of 
representation to his great State and to 
the United States which fully accords 
with the views of the majority of the peo- 
ple whom he represents. 

As a consequence, I take even greater 
satisfaction in the very kind remarks 
he has just made. 

I would say, Mr. President, that I think 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
has touched on a number of points that 
are extremely important, that ought to 
be pondered by Members of this body. It 
seems to me that when we reflect upon 
the beginning of this country as a Na- 
tion, we are reminded of the fact that a 
good many of the people who migrated to 
America did so because they did not find 
an opportunity in those countries from 
which they came to do things, to believe, 
to express their thoughts, and to wor- 
ship as they chose. They came here be- 
cause, in most instances, they were part 
of minority groups. They came to the new 
world, to America, and they and their 
sons and daughters helped found this 
great country. 

Implicit in their thoughts and in all of 
the great documents that form that great 
heritage which belongs to all Americans 
is the underlying idea that the opinions 
of those in the minority are important. 
The Constitution provides specifically, in 
the Bill of Rights, that there are certain 
things that the Government cannot do; 
that the right to freedom of speech shall 
not be abridged, nor of worship, nor of 
the press, with all the other rights that 
were very much in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution, that were 
considered to be of such surpassing con- 
sequence and significance as to warrant 
their inclusion in that important docu- 
ment. 

The presumption of innocence is an- 
other right that is not universally rec- 
ognized at all, but it is a part of our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence in this country that 
we must prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the accused is guilty, otherwise he is 
presumed to be innocent. 

I think of the civil rights legislation 
that has been passed during the few 
years I have been a Member of this body 
as a perfect example of the wisdom of 
unlimited debate. All of us, all Ameri- 
cans, were concerned with trying to ex- 
tend certain rights, certain principles to 
all people; and yet there was a small ma- 
jority, I do not know how many but at 
least a majority, who felt that the 1967 
Civil Rights Act should be dedicated ex- 
clusively and solely to the principle that 
there were people in this country, and 
there were minority groups, whose rights 
were at times abridged. This majority, 
at that moment, was not concerned with 
the necessity for recognizing that while 
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we want to accord every person an op- 
portunity for the full exercise and en- 
joyment of his rights, there are at the 
same time certain responsibilities that 
must be assumed likewise; and because 
of the fact that there was unlimited de- 
bate in the U.S. Senate, that Civil 
Rights Act of 1967 was considered 
in greater depth than would otherwise 
have occurred, and there were important 
amendments made to it. I think those 
amendments make it a far better law 
than it would have been otherwise. 

For instance, I am sure most of us 
would agree that for a person to go about 
the country encouraging people to burn 
down and destroy public buildings, to set 
fire to and bomb schools, or to drop 
bombs in theaters or in places where the 
public gathers, is certainly acting in a 
very unreasonable and unjustifiable 
manner; and yet there was nothing in 
the civil rights law of 1967 that said a 
word about this, as it was first perceived 
and discussed. 

It was only after the persons who 
wanted to put this important landmark 
legislation on the books had permitted 
an attempt to make an accommodation 
with other equally persuaded and equally 
dedicated men and women in the Senate 
that we got some additions to the first 
draft of that bill that made it a far 
better bill. 

I am pleased that it is not possible for 
& person to come from California and 
move into the State of New York, for ex- 
ample, and incite a riot and cause peo- 
ple to suffer personal injury and, indeed, 
be killed, or to set fire to a building, and 
do so with impunity. He cannot do so 
with impunity because on the books we 
have a provision in that law that makes 
such action a Federal crime. It is there 
only because of the fact that we had un- 
limited debate, the fact that the major- 
ity, who thought they knew all the an- 
swers immediately and who would have 
liked to push that bill right through, 
had to stop, sit down, and listen to what 
the minority said. 

There are other examples. I think of 
some of the crime legislation we passed 
a year ago. When it was first proposed, 
again, some Senators had in mind a 
whole new body of law that sought to 
give protection from any number of acts 
by police officials and others, and from 
the population generally, to specific 
groups which are part of the minority; 
they sought to give certain rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities to those people 
without recognizing at the same time 
that the rights of the majority of Amer- 
icans also need to be respected. 

As a consequence, that bill, too, was 
amended, recognizing that crime is well 
organized, that decent people would not 
contemplate or try to practice for a 
moment some of the things that the 
criminally addicted would attempt to do. 
As a consequence, we have a better pack- 
age of crime legislation than would oth- 
erwise have been passed, had it not been 
that the majority of the Members of 
this body had to stop and listen to what 
the minority was saying—those who felt 
that, in the interests of the protection 
of most of the decent people of this coun- 
try, it might be all right, under certain 
procedures in certain instances, for 
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peace officers to enter someone’s home 
unannounced, in order that important 
evidence could not be destroyed, or that 
other actions might not be taken. 

Obviously, it can be argued that these 
are intrusions into the rights of individ- 
uals, and I admit that they are. But I 
think what Congress did in adding these 
provisions as amendments to that pack- 
age of crime legislation was to take cog- 
nizance of the fact that laws and gov- 
ernments are organized in order that 
all of the people can live together and 
can enter upon their pursuit of happi- 
ness with as much freedom as possible, 
and that they shall be given the protec- 
tion of a body of laws that has the best 
chance of forwarding the laudable in- 
terests and concerns of the most people. 

That is the sort of background, Mr. 
President, which inclines me to believe 
that there is great merit in rule XXI 
being left unchanged. Both the late great 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia and 
the late great Senator Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois, one a Democrat, the other a 
Republican, stated on innumerable oc- 
casions that they knew of no instance in 
the history of this country, when the 
time had come for a piece of legislation 
to be passed, that rule XXII prevented 
its passage. But they said they could 
cite many, many examples of instances 
in which a law that was first proposed 
was amended and thereby became a bet- 
ter piece of legislation than would other- 
wise have been the case, precisely because 
of the existence of rule XXII, the rule 
that says that there shall be unlimited 
debate until at least two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate decide to end de- 
bate. 

What Senators Russell and Dirksen 
were saying was that no law, no idea, 
whose time has come has been denied 
because of the right to unlimited debate 
of an issue, on the one hand, and that, 
on the other hand, there are many, many 
cases wherein we have had better laws 
come into being which came into being 
only because the majority at a moment 
had to listen to the pleadings of a very 
earnest and a very concerned minority. 

Mr. President, I want once more to 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp) for 
his perspective analysis of the issues that 
are at stake in this debate. I respect him 
as a man, I respect him as a legislator, 
I respect him as great American, and I 
thank him most sincerely for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like to begin my remarks this 
afternoon by quoting a sentence from a 
book, “The American System of Gov- 
ernment,” which was written by Prof. 
Ernst Frankel, of the Free University of 
Berlin: 

The most significant difference between 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate is to be found in the provisions of lim- 
ited debate in the House and unlimited 
debate in the Senate. 


The role of the Senate as an institu- 
tion unique and diverse from the House 
of Representatives certainly was envi- 
sioned by the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion, In creating the Senate, they went 
to great pains to assure that this body 
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would fulfill a purpose separate and dis- 
tinct from that of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that this body would not be 
a body subject merely to the whim of the 
bare majority of the voters as a whole, 
but rather would represent the many 
and sundry points of view found 
throughout the 13 States. 

In the Federalist Papers No. 62, James 
Madison, that great Virginian who au- 
thored so much of the Constitution, said: 

It is a misfortune incident to republican 
government, though in a less degree than to 
other governments, that those who adminis- 
ter it, may forget their obligations to their 
constituents, and prove unfaithful to their 
important trust. In this point of view, a 
senate, as a second branch of the legisla- 
tive assembly, distinct from, and dividing 
the power with, a first, must be in all cases 
a salutary check on the government. It dou- 
bles the security to the people by requiring 
the concurrence of two distinct bodies in 
schemes of usurpation or perfidy, where the 
ambition or corruption of one, would other- 
wise be sufficient. . . . The necessity of a 
senate is not less indicated by the propen- 
sity of all single and numerous assemblies, 
to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent 
passions, and to be seduced by factious lead- 
ers, into intemperate and pernicious reso- 
lutions. 


It is not surprising then that the Sen- 
ate of the United States proceeded at its 
very first session to inaugurate rules of 
conduct and procedure different from 
that of the House of Representatives, 
and different from the legislatures of the 
several States. 

Even prior to that first session of the 
first Senate, many people considered that 
unlimited debate would be an asset in 
the Senate. The great Virginian, George 
Mason, author of the Bill of Rights, and 
owner of Gunston Hall in Fairfax 
County—a splendid edifice often ignored 
by those who come to dwell in the Wash- 
ington area—said in the debates on the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, that 
many beneficial results might come from 
what he described as “systematic quorum 
breaking,” as practiced by the legislatures 
of many States at the time. 

As is known to the Members of this 
body, occasionally, during periods of ex- 
tended discussion, the Senate, or any 
other legislative body, finds itself with- 
out a quorum, at which time the chance 
is given for an adjournment, and an op- 
portunity to pause and reflect upon the 
issues of the hour. George Mason, the 
author of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, noted that in Virginia, the 
general assembly at the time was pos- 
sessed of the right of free debate, and 
that only recently an undesirable issue 
of paper money had been prevented by 
just such a tactic. He speculated as to 
the possible wisdom of allowing such a 
procedure to exist in the Senate of the 
United States. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing over the history of rule XXII. In the 
early days of the Senate of the United 
States, in the view of many, there has 
never been a device by which debate 
could be throttled. 

Some interpreters of the history of the 
Senate, have viewed the procedure de- 
scribed in Jefferson’s Manual, section 
XXXIV, which allowed for the calling 
of the “previous question” as a form of 
cloture. Jefferson’s Manual in that sec- 
tion, states: 
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The proper occasion for the previous ques- 
tion is when a subject is brought forward 
of a delicate nature ... the discussion of 
which may call forth observations which 
might be of injurious consequences .. . it’s 
uses would be as well answered by other 
more simple parliamentary forms, and there- 
fore it should not be favored, but restricted 
within as narrow limits as possible. 


The position that this rule was not a 
cloture device, as is claimed by some, was 
buttressed by Mr. Haynes in volume I of 
his book entitled “Debate in the Senate.” 
Mr. Haynes stated: 


To one familiar with the day to day use 
of the previous question in the House of 
Representatives as an effective form of clo- 
ture, this rule gives an entirely erroneous 
impression of the Senate's original practice. 
For the Senators who framed that rule in- 
tended that the previous question should 
serve—as it had in the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and as they had themselves known 
it to serve in the Continental Congress—as 
“a device for removing from consideration a 
question which might seem to the majority 
undesirable to discuss further or act upon”. 
Asher C. Hinds, author of the monumental 
Precedents of the House of Representatives, 
commented on the rule of 1784, on which the 
previous-question rules of the House and 
Senate were modeled five years later, “There 
Was no intention of providing thereby a 
means of closing debate in order to bring the 
pending question to an immediate vote,” and 
Senator Lodge declared: “It was that the 
power of closing debate in the modern sense 
has never existed in the Senate.” The pre- 
vious question was but rarely used in the 
Senate. In his farewell address to the Senate, 
Vice-President Aaron Burr recommended the 
discarding of the previous question, saying 
that in the preceding four years it has been 
taken but once, and then upon an amend- 
ment. He regarded this as proof that it could 
not be necessary, and in his opinion all its 
purposes were much better answered by the 
question of indefinite postponement. In the 
revision of the Senate Rules of March 26, 
1806, the previous question was dropped, 
and has never been restored. 


Thus it can be seen that from the very 
beginning, the Senate was envisioned as 
a body which might avail itself of full 
and free discussion. 

By restricting the size of the Senate to 
a relatively small body of men, the 
founders of this Republic obviously in- 
tended that the Senate would be an in- 
stitution wherein matters would be dis- 
cussed and deliberated with caution and 
studied in detail. 

That the Senate was intended to be in- 
sulated from the passions of the majority 
at any given moment is perfectly ap- 
parent. 

In Federalist No. 63, Madison made 
this clear when he wrote: 


As the cool and deliberate sense of the 
community ought in all governments, and 
actually will in all free governments ulti- 
mately prevail over the views of its rulers; so 
there are particular moments in public af- 
fairs, when the people stimulated by some 
irregular passion, or some illicit advantage, 
or misled by the artful misrepresentations of 
interested men, may call for measures which 
they themselves will afterwards be the most 
ready to lament and condemn. In these crit- 
ical moments, how salutary will be the in- 
terference of some temperate and respectable 
body of citizens, in order to check the mis- 
guided career, and to suspend the blow medi- 
tated by the people against themselves, until 
reason, justice and truth, can regain their 
authority over the public mind. What bitter 
anguish would not the people of Athens have 
often escaped, if their government had con- 
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tained so provident a safeguard against the 
tyranny of their own passions? Popular 
liberty might then have escape the indelible 
reproach of decreeing to the same citizens, 
the hemlock on one day, and statues on the 
next... 


What amazing clairvoyance is con- 
tained in this statement of Madison’s, 
which I have just read. Not only did he 
correctly interpret the past, with regard 
to the advantages that could have ac- 
crued throughout history, had man 
paused to reflect upon his action; but 
consider the application of Madison’s 
words to our own recent history—the 
history of the last 60 years, for instance. 

What, if in the assembly of Austria- 
Hungary, had there been men who were 
willing to, or even had been able to pause 
and refiect, and discuss in full, their 
actions after that tragic assassination at 
Sarajevo in June of 1914. Suppose they 
could have discussed in a period of free 
and rational debate, the full implication 
of the measures they were pressing 
against the little Serbia. 

And what would have been the course 
of history during those same few weeks 
in 1914, had the Russian assembly and 
the Russian czar been able to have 
paused and deliberated upon the effect 
of their mobilization order, which was to 
wreak such havoc upon Europe and begin 
Russia down the road to extinction. 

Had the German Empire been pos- 
sessed of some device allowing the free 
discussion of vital issues, could we not 
say that the kaiser and the Reichstag 
might have prevented the compounding 
of Europe’s folly, and thus the com- 
pounding of the rashness inherent in all 
mankind, 

If only some method had existed at 
that time, by which the legislatures of 
those nations might have paused to de- 
liberate upon the long-range effect of 
their action, then Lord Gray might never 
have been called upon to make the state- 
ment that the lights were going out all 
over Europe, not to be lit again in his 
time. 

Suppose just for a moment in the 
spring of 1917, that the Russian Duma, 
the legislature of that great and diverse 
empire, had been possessed of a device 
which would have allowed it to have 
discussed to the fullest extent the poli- 
cies and decisions which were hurtling 
Russia toward its doom with breakneck 
speed. Can we say that, had the time for 
reflective thought been present, that Rus- 
sia would have plunged toward the abyss 
of Marxist revolution? And later in the 
fall of 1917, could not the Russian As- 
sembly, basking as it was for that brief 
and sunlit moment, in the warm glow of 
democracy, have not benefited from the 
right of unlimited debate, which might 
have alerted the country to the danger 
of Bolsheviks, and perhaps have pre- 
vented them from taking control of the 
entirety of the Russian Empire? 

Revolutions, Mr. President, are not 
hatched in an atmosphere of free and un- 
limited debate; rather, they are foisted 
upon us in the tumult and shouting of 
precipitate action. 

It was precisely instances such as 
these that Madison had in mind when 
he wrote the words in the Federalist 
Papers; it was to prevent rash and hasty 
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action that our Constitution called for 
the establishment of a Senate that is 
unique in the annals of the governments 
of mankind. 

The Senate is unique in many ways, 
not the least of which is the fact that the 
Senate endures as a continuing body. 

Since the House of Representatives is 
reelected as a whole every 2 years, the 
founders of the Republic assured the con- 
tinuity of thought and procedure by es- 
tablishing that the Senate would elect 
only one-third of its Members every 2 
years. Had the framers of the Constitu- 
tion envisioned that the Senate of the 
United States would be simply another 
body created to react instantaneously to 
the whim of the electorate, they would 
hardly have guaranteed that certain 
Members of the Senate, two-thirds, to 
be precise, would hold over in their of- 
fices in order to give continuity to such 
a deliberative body. 

The actions taken by the U.S. Senate 
decide the rights and liberties of all 
205 million Americans. They determine 
what future course this Nation will take 
in the years and decades to come. 

Those actions must be long and wisely 
deliberated. For with each major piece 
of legislation, we are presuming to add 
another chapter to that first chapter 
written in 1787. We cannot ask today’s 
minority and future generations to com- 
mit themselves to this or any other chap- 
ter we write unless, in the process, they 
are given a meaningful voice. We give 
such a voice to all groups through Sen- 
ate rule XXII by providing the right of 
unlimited debate on any issue in which 
they have vital interests. 

Mr. President, I would say again that 
while Senate rule XXII provides the 
right of unlimited debate, it also provides 
a means by which debate can be shut off 
if and when two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate reach the conclusion that 
debate should be brought to a close. 

Future generations may amend laws 
they find unwise or unsuited to their 
time, including the Constitution itself. 
But always those rights are tempered by 
the continuing obligation to honor the 
right of dissenting voices to be heard. 

Mr. President, I am not in agreement 
with many of the voices of dissent to- 
day. But I think it equally important 
that the right of dissent be protected. 

The question, as I see it, is far bigger 
than any particular legislation. It in- 
volves the fundamental right of all sides 
to effective participation in the decisions 
of this body. All sides, all groups, each 
individual Senator is protected by rule 
XXII, and all sides have sought that pro- 
tection at some time in the past. 

For example, the so-called liberal bloc 
in the Senate utilized rule XXII in an 
attempt to defeat the trade bill and the 
international finance legislation in the 
past session of the Congress. 

Changing rule XXT is not a civil rights 
issue, nor a liberal against conservative 
issue, nor a labor against capital issue. 
The issue, as I see it, is the preservation 
of our American form of government. 

The right of extended debate has been 
used in this body on many occasions and 
in many causes. As I have said, it is not 
a liberal nor conservative weapon; it has 
been used by both groups alike. Possibly 
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one of the most acrimonious instances 
ever to have occurred in this Chamber 
was in 1879 when the Democratic ma- 
jority was attempting to enact legisla- 
tion dealing with the Southern States, 
and was opposed by the liberal, or, as 
they were called then, radical Repub- 
licans. 

I quote at length from the book by Mr. 
Burdette, written in 1940, called “Fili- 
bustering in the Senate.” That volume is 
an excellent narration of the history of 
extended debate, and I highly recom- 
mend it, even though the author is of a 
different persuasion on the subject than 
I, and even though he persists in using 
the word “filibuster,” when I think a 
more appropriate title would be “right of 
free debate” or “right of extended de- 
bate.” I read from Mr. Burdette’s ac- 
count of the Senate action in 1879: 


Democratic majorities in Congress pro- 
posed to repeal federal election laws, par- 
ticularly statutes allowing the use of federal 
troops in state elections. They contended 
that soldiers could be used to coerce elections 
in the South, and they called upon lovers 
of liberty to unite in opposing military inter- 
ference with free expression at the polis. 
Republicans pointed out that troops had not 
recently been employed at election places and 
probably would not be again, but they argued 
that armed intervention might sometime be 
necessary in any part of the country to pre- 
serve honest elections. Were not repeal efforts 
in actuality attempts to undo the humani- 
tarian gains of the Civil War? Against such 
repeal all the perfervid oratory of the Re- 
publicans was called forth. James G. Blaine 
with clarion voice strove dramatically to ac- 
cept the challenge in the Senate: “All the 
war measures of Abraham Lincoln are to be 
wiped out say leading Democrats! The Bour- 
bons of France busied themselyes, I believe, 
after the restoration in removing every trace 
of Napoleon’s power and grandeur, even 
chiseling the ‘N’ from public monuments 
raised to perpetuate his glory; but the dead 
man’s hand from Saint Helena reached out 
and destroyed them in their pride and in 
their folly. And I tell the Senators on the 
other side of this Chamber—I tell the Demo- 
cratic party North and South—South in the 
lead and North following—that the slow, 
unmoving finger of scorn from the tomb of 
the martyred President on the prairies of 
Illinois will wither and destroy them. 
“Though dead he speaketh.’” 

A Democratic rider to an army appropria- 
tion bill, providing that none of the money 
should be used to keep soldiers near polling 
places, caused President Hayes to veto the 
legislation; and the House failed to override 
the Presidential disapproval. But a new army 
appropriation bill passed by the House con- 
tained the rider in an ambiguous form, re- 
quiring that no money be used to maintain 
the army “as a police force to keep the peace 
at the polls”; and the measure became the 
unfinished business in the Senate on June 
16, 1879. On the i7th the bill was debated, 
at times acrimoniously, and next day con- 
sideration was continued. 

Republicans scathingly opposed even the 
mildly phrased rider preventing the use of 
the army in elections; and at about six in 
the evening of the 18th, organized filibuster. 
ing was undertaken in earnest. Roscoe Con- 
kling of New York, taking the lead in the 
fight, announced that the Republican minor- 
ity would allow a vote the next day if they 
were given an opportunity to present their 
views on the bill, and moved an adjourn- 
ment till the morrow. When that motion was 
defeated by 22 yeas to 25 nays, the session 
became and remained all night one of un- 
precedented parliamentary confusion. In 
reckless and undignified mood the minority 
relied, as never before, almost exclusively 
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upon dilatory motions, roll-call votes, and 
quorum breaking to accomplish their pur- 
pose. On eyery roll-cali vote (requesting a 
quorum) the Republicans sat silent in their 
seats, refusing to answer their names and 
forcing the Senate to direct the sergeant at 
arms to bring in absent Senators willing to 
be counted as present. By the Senate prece- 
dents, a quorum consisted of a majority of 
the membership answering to roll call; if 
Senators refused to answer, they were not 
present—however loudly they might be 
clamoring over some point of order within 
the next minute, 

Conkling, himself among the foremost of 
the Republican orators, pilloried the proposed 
legislation. “What is this Army bill?” he de- 
manded., “It is a juggle, in my opinion a con- 
temptible juggle and subterfuge. It is an at- 
tempt, by indirection, by stealth, by trick, by 
an act which is to operate as a fraud, to do 
that of which we had high-sounding procla- 
mation at the end of the last session.” 

The withering answer of the Democrats 
was given by the scholarly Lucius Q. C. La- 
mar, Senator from Mississippi. Said he: “With 
reference to the charge of bad faith that 
the Senator from New York has intimated 
toward those of us who have been engaged 
in opposing these motions to adjourn, I have 
only to say that if I am not superior to such 
attacks from such a source, I have lived in 
vain, It is not my habit to indulge in per- 
sonalities; but I desire to say here to the 
Senator that in intimating anything incon- 
sistent, as he has done, with perfect good 
faith, I pronounce his statement a falsehood, 
which I repel with all the unmitigated con- 
tempt that I feel for the author of it.” 

Replied Conkling, after desultory bicker- 
ing, “I understood the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to state in plain and unparliamen- 
tary language that the statement of mine to 
which he referred was a falsehood, if I caught 
his word aright. Mr. President, this not being 
the place to measure with any man the capac- 
ity to violate decency, to violate the rules 
of the Senate, or to commit any of the impro- 
prieties of life, I have only to say that if the 
Senator—the member, from Mississippi, did 
impute or intended to impute to me a false- 
hood, nothing except the fact that this is 
the Senate would prevent my denouncing 
him as a blackguard and a coward.” [Ap- 
plause in the galleries.] 

The very title—‘‘member,” not “Senator”— 
which the New Yorker employed to describe 
his tormentor was a studied insult. 

But Lamar would have the last word: “Mr. 
President, I have only to say that the Sena- 
tor from New York understood me correctly. 
I did mean to say just precisely the words, 
and all that they imported. I beg pardon of 
the Senate for the unparliamentary lan- 
guage. It was very harsh; it was very severe; it 
Was such as no good man would deserve and 
no brave man would wear.” [Applause on 
the floor and In the galleries.] 

It was a night of sleeplessness and com- 
motion, of points of order and heated dis- 
sension over procedure, of bitter feelings and 
strong language. The President pro tempore, 
the venerable Allen G. Thurman of Ohio, said 
upon the floor: “This is a new idea which 
has been inaugurated tonight. ...I have 
known bills talked to death ... but the 
course of first a motion to adjourn and a call 
of the yeas and nays on that, and then a mo- 
tion to dispense with the call of the Senate 
and then the yeas and nays on that, and then 
this dilatory motion and that dilatory mo- 
tion, has never belonged to this end of the 
Capitol, according to my knowledge or in- 
formation, until this night.” 

Under the leadership of Conkling, with the 
active cooperating generalship of James G. 
Blaine and others, the Republican filibuster 
continued unabated till an already exhausted 
Senate adjourned at 11:51 on the morning of 
June 19 to convene at noon, nine minutes 
later. Conkling immediately demanded that 
the journal be read, but obviously it had not 
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been completed. The President pro tempore 
ruled that the Senate could not be prevented 
from transacting business because the jour- 
nal had not been completed. Conkling ap- 
pealed, Frank Hereford of West Virginia 
moved to lay the appeal on the table, and the 
yeas and nays revealed the Republicans silent 
and no quorum voting. 

Roll calls were futile, and discussion arose 
whether the chair might not count a quorum 
if one were physically though silently pres- 
ent. The President pro tempore held that the 
chair could count the Senate to determine 
the actual presence of a quorum; but at the 
same time he believed that a quorum must 
actually vote to make effective a roll-call vote 
requiring the presence of a quorum. To de- 
cide that a quorum is present in the chamber 
would avoid the necessity of sending the ser- 
geant at arms for more Senators, and would 
slightly ameliorate the paralyzing effects of 
the filibuster; but under the ruling of the 
chair, the necessity remained that a quorum 
of Senators actually vote if the body were 
to legislate. To count a quorum present to 
allow the Senate to proceed to business, and 
to count a quorum on a vote in order to de- 
clare a motion carried, are different things. 
The President pro tempore (Senator Thur- 
man) was willing to uphold the former but 
not the latter. That his view would nearly 
thirty years thereafter be enlarged to in- 
clude the second step, on the basis of his 
own ruling, he could not foresee; that was 
to be the work of another generation. 

Routine matters having been disposed of 
after the reconvening on June 19, the chair 
laid before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, the army appropriation bill with its 
rider. Conkling’s appeal upon the issue of 
reading the journal resulted in no further 
action. The exhausted Senate adjourned 
within two hours. But on the 20th the Re- 
publicans resumed their dilatory tactics, this 
time by long speeches. Finally, however, they 
surrendered and the bill with its rider was 
passed 32 to 19 in the early hours of the 
21st; at two o’clock in the morning the Senate 
adjourned. Many Republican Senators were 
doubtless glad that the bill had passed, par- 
ticularly since its rider was really innocu- 
ous and virtually meaningless; and President 
Hayes evidently considered the rider a Demo- 
cratic retreat from the earlier demand of 
absolute prohibition of the use of troops at 
the polls, for he promptly approved the meas- 
ure. The filibuster, as a device to prevent 
passage of the rider, despite the intense 
stage which it reached and the elaborate 
tactics employed, was unsuccessful. 


I mention this incident of 1879 be- 
cause since then rule XXII has been en- 
acted by the Senate and under rule XXII 
problems such as those which the Senate 
encountered in that very acrimonious de- 
bate do not arise in the present Senate, 
and mainly because of the adoption of 
rule XXII. 

I might say that rule XXII was adopted 
in 1917. Prior to that time there was no 
way to shut off debate but since 1917, 
including the present day, there is means 
to bring debate to a close whenever a 
sufficient majority of the Senate desires 
to bring such debate to a close. Whenever 
two-thirds of the Members of the Senate 
present and voting feel that debate 
should be closed those Senators can reg- 
ister their vote and bring a recorded 
vote on the pending question. 

It is particularly appropriate that the 
Senate should be the guardian of this 
basic American freedom. For it is the 
only elective body in our Government 
which has a continuing existence. 

The torch is passed with deliberate 
care. It must not burn the hands that 
receive it. It must not be dropped. 
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The principles of continuity and con- 
sensus are protected in many other ways. 
Constitutional amendments must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. Impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the President require 
two-thirds vote by both Houses of Con- 
gress. Expulsion proceedings against any 
Member of the Senate requires a two- 
thirds vote. Foreign treaties require rati- 
fication by two-thirds of the Senate. 

Time and time again under our con- 
stitutional concept we see where a two- 
thirds vote is required. The requirements 
do not represent regulations which are 
against democratic government; rather 
they represent the clear intent of the 
framers of the Constitution that before 
any major action is taken by the Legis- 
lature of the United States, by the Sen- 
ate, full care and cautious deliberation 
be asserted. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is a study not only in the art of com- 
promise, but in the art of governing a 
diverse country, a country diverse in peo- 
ples and geography; diverse in philosophy 
and religions. 

The Constitution itself, it is said with 
much authority, would never had been 
adopted, had not the Bill of Rights been 
appended to it at an early stage. Indeed, 
in my own State, the native sons of which 
did so much to give birth to the Con- 
stitution, tremendous opposition to the 
document was stirred by Gov. Patrick 
Henry, one of the earliest of those who 
pledged his life, his fortune and his 
sacred honor, for the future of this Re- 
public. Henry and others in Virginia, and 
many others throughout the Thirteen 
Colonies, were disturbed lest a great su- 
per-state would be created by the Consti- 
tution. For this reason, to the guarantees 
already contained in the document as it 
left the Philadelphia convention, was 
added the 10th amendment, the amend- 
ment which specifically reserves to the 
States or to the people thereof, all rights 
not explicitly granted to the general gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
Patrick Henry was one of only two men 
in the history of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia to serve more than one term as 
Governor. Virginia has a constitutional 
requirement that a Governor is elected 
for a 4-year period and cannot succeed 
himself. 

It is possible to achieve reelection after 
an intervening Governor’s term, but only 
Patrick Henry and one other individual 
have ever served more than once as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. The purpose of this 
provision is to prevent a Governor from 
using the great power of his office to per- 
petuate himself in office. 

Patrick Henry was a great Virginian. 
He was usually at odds with another 
great Virginian, Thomas Jefferson. Pat- 
rick Henry lived in numerous homes dur- 
ing the time of his tenure of this earth 
from 1736 to 1799, but the place where 
he last lived was called Red Hill, and is 
located in Charlotte County, Va. His 
home has been restored, and I want to 
invite any of my colleagues who have the 
desire to do so to visit that home. It is a 
very historic one. It has been restored 
mainly through the generosity and the 
many contributions to the Patrick Henry 
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Memorial Foundation by Mr. Eugene B. 
Casey, of Clarke County, Va. 

In discussing Patrick Henry, for whom 
I have a very great admiration, I feel it 
appropriate to recognize here on the 
floor of the Senate the contribution 
which has been made toward the restora- 
tion of his last home by Mr. and Mrs. 
Casey, who are splendid citizens of the 
county of Clarke. Mr. Casey himself has 
many of the qualities of Patrick Henry, 
being a man of great independence and 
one who believes very deeply in the rights 
and liberties of the American people. 

Mr. President, the hour is drawing late. 
There is other material which I want to 
incorporate in the Recorp in regard to 
my views concerning rule XXII. With 
the hour drawing late, I shall reserve this 
material until another time. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS BY SEC- 
RETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 
JOHN VOLPE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, I have been impressed by the en- 
thusiasm and determination of John 
Volpe, Secretary of Transportation. Dur- 
ing recent hearings regarding Penn Cen- 
tral, I requested a list of legislation which 


Subject or short title of bill 
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the Secretary had proposed during his 
tenure in office, intending to insert that 
in the hearing record, which I have done. 
But it occurs to me that that record is 
particularly outstanding, and according- 
ly I think it appropriate that this list also 


appear in the Recorp for consideration 
by the full Senate, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this list of legislative proposals 
submitted by Secretary Volpe be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

January 18, 1971. 
Hon. James B. PEARSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PEARSON: Pursuant to your 
request, I am forwarding a partial list of the 
legislation submitted to the Congress since 
I took office as Secretary of Transportation. 
The list contains only those bills which were 
originated or substantially revised during my 
tenure. Numerous other pieces of legislation 
submitted to the 90th Congress by the previ- 
ous Administration were also reviewed by me 
and, where concurred in, resubmitted in sub- 
stantially the same form to the 91st Congress. 
I have not listed these items. 

If I can supply any further information in 
this regard, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. VOLPE. 


Number 


. Airport and Airway Development Act of 1970 

. Urban Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 1970 

. Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970 

. Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1970, including the followi 
Highway beautification authorizations 
Highway safety apportionment formula 
Highway trust fund extension 


Providing for bridge owner progress payments... .._... 


. Emergency Transportation Assistance Act of 1970____ 
. Federal Boat Safety Act of 1970. 
. Ports and Waterways Safety Act of 1970____ 
. Improving vessel documentation procedures 
. Legislation implementing the load lines convention. 
10. Omnibus amendments to improve Coast Guard operations 


S, 2437; H.R. 
- S. 2821; H.R. 


11, Amendments to improve Coast Guard Reserve promotion system 
. Interest forgiveness, St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation.. 


. Air traffic controller benefits 


. National traffic and motor vehicle safety authorizations 

. Coast Guard authorizations, fiscal year 1971 

. National Capital Transportation Act of 1969 authorization nig =a 

‘ cpap mee to 1970 Military Construction Authorization Act re International S. 3588; H.R. 17604__......_- x 
ir Show. 


1 A more limited proposal was enacted as Public Law 91-663. 
Incorporated by the Senate in an amendment to H.R. 15424 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON INDIAN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
a statement by the able Senator from 


T11 S. 3473; H.R, 15694 
-TT S. 2185; H.R. 11193 


South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) with re- 
spect to hearings on Indian legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGOVERN ON HEAR- 

INGS ON INDIAN LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, 1 wish to announce to the 
members of the Senate that the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has scheduled 
open hearings on 5. 285, relating to the min- 
eral interest of the tribal members of the 
Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, Montana; 
and S. 671, relating to the distribution of 
funds of a judgment in favor of the tribal 
members of the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion, Montana. The hearings will begin at 
10:00 a.m. on February 24, 1971, in Room 
3110 of the New Senate Office Building. 
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Department of the Interior and Tribal of- 
ficlals have been invited to present state- 
ments on the proposed legislation. The record 
will remain open for a reasonable period of 
time to permit other interested individuals 
and organizations to submit written state- 


ments, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BEALL ON MONDAY TO 
READ WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, following the prayer and 
the approval of the Journal, if there be 
no objection, the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL) be recognized to read 
Washington’s Farewell Address. This will 
be prior to the period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, for which 
an order has already been entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR DIVISION AND CON- 
TROL OF TIME DURING DEBATE 
ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the 1 hour debate under rule XXII 
on Tuesday next, the time be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, the program for Monday wil be as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 12 o’clock 
meridian, following a recess. 

Following the approval of the Journal, 
if there is no objection, the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL) will read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell address. Then, follow- 
ing recognition of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders under the previous stand- 
ing order, and the call of any unobjected- 
to items on the legislative calendar, there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business of not to exceed 
45 minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

Following the period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business on Mon- 
day, the Senate -vill continue its consid- 
eration of the pending business. 

Under the previous order, the Senate 
will recess at the completion of business 
on Monday next until 11:45 am. on 
Tuesday next. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
meridian on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, February 
22, 1971, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 19 (legislative day 
of February 17, 1971): 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

James H. Wakelin, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Robert M. White. of Maryland, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 

Howard W. Pollock, of Alaska, to be Deputy 
Administrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 
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John W. Townsend, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Associate Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 

Rear Adm. Don A. Jones to be Director of 
the National Ocean Survey, National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. 

Rear Adm. Harley D. Nygren to be Director 
of the Commissioned Officer Corps, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ABUSE OF STUDENT FUNDS CITED 
BY GRAND JURY 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
attached editorial, “Abuse of Student 
Funds Must End,” carried in the Buffalo 
Courier Express, points up the need for 
an accounting of student activity fees. 

Students deserve more for their money 
than a handout to groups which do not 
represent their best interests. 

As a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I shall be most anxious 
to review the entire findings of the grand 
jury to determine if the committee 
should take action. 

The editorial follows: 

ABUSE OF STUDENT FUNDS Must END 

Another voice has been added to the stream 
of protests concerning abuse of student-ac- 
tivity fees at units of the State University 
of New York. The findings of a holdover 
Erie County grand jury should be enough to 
satisfy even the most stubborn skeptic that 
there has been flagrant misuse of fees which 
every student in the state system is obliged 
to pay. 

The grand jury, according to its report, 
found, for instance that student funds at the 
University of Buffalo had been given to rev- 
olutionary groups such as the Black Panther 
party, to defense funds for the “Buffalo Nine” 
and the “Chicago Seven” and to provide bail 
money for both students and nonstudents 
charged with violating state or federal laws. 
The panel even suspects that some student 
funds were used to foment rioting on the UB 
campus and that some ringleaders benefited 
financially from such disorders. 

It is no wonder that the grand jury has 
recommended that the board of trustees and 
the State University administration establish 
strict guidelines for the distribution and use 
of student funds and has urged that there 
be a ban on assisting with such funds any 
group whose avowed purpose is the destruc- 
tion of American society. 

It might even be desirable to go further 
and end the giving of student funds to any 
political group. If this were done, it would 
not only reduce the need for student fees on 
the present scale—about $500,000 is available 
each year for use; or abuse, on the UB cam- 
pus—but it would leave to each student the 
decision as to whether or not to contribute 
to a specific political endeavor, surely a pref- 
erable solution in such a controversial area. 

A few months ago, the Temporary State 
Commission to Study the Causes of Campus 
Unrest proposed that mandatory student fees 
be abolished and that students on all cam- 
puses of the State University system decide 
by referendum whether or not they wish to 
have a voluntary fee system. This proposal, 
Walon has much to commend it, is still under 
study. 


As we have said before in these columns, 
the time is ripe for action. One way or an- 
other, by action of the State Legislature if 
this is necessary or by directive of the ad- 
ministration of the State University if this 
were sufficient, there needs to be effective 
control over the use of student funds and 
provisions for e that the majority of 
students has a voice in how such monies are 
spent. 


TOWARD A VOLUNTEER ARMY 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I have joined a large number of my col- 
leagues in introducing the Volunteer 
Military Manpower Act of 1971. This bill, 
very similar to one many of us introduced 
last session, will give the armed services 
the necessary resources to begin a termi- 
nal phasing out of the draft. 

There can be no doubt that involun- 
tary conscription is a foreign concept to 
our heritage. During the first 150 years 
of our history, draft laws were on the 
books for only 4. The first comprehensive 
conscription act was not passed until 
1863 when the Union forces were under 
great pressure during the Civil War. A 
$300 buy-out provision forced the brunt 
of that law upon the poor. They rebelled. 
The July 1863 Draft Riot led by poor 
Irish immigrants paralyzed New York 
City for 3 days and created similar chaos 
in other northern localities. 

The draft instituted at the time of our 
entrance into World War I was met with 
similar displeasure. Over 50 percent of 
those called applied for exemptions and 
almost 300,000 men failed to answer 
draft calls and were never arrested. Med- 
ical disqualifications reached such pro- 
portions that the War Department was 
forced to warn dentists that they were 
liable for prosecution if they knowingly 
aided draft evasion by pulling a pros- 
pective draftee’s teeth. 

It is most beneficial for us to consider, 
Mr. Speaker, why conscription has tra- 
ditionally been so unpopular through- 
out our history. I think a perspective of 
that history offers a clear answer. 

From the very beginning of our con- 
stitutional form of government our coun- 
try’s leaders opposed the draft as ir- 
reconcilable with their idea of a free so- 
ciety. During the debates at the Consti- 
tutional Convention, even Edmund Ran- 
dolph, leader of the Federalist group 
seeking strong powers for the Federal 
Government, stated that a conscription 


law would stretch the strings of govern- 
ment too violently to be adopted. When 
Presidents Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison all offered limited draft pro- 
posals to the Congress, each was rejected. 
The reasons for these rejections were 
concisely summarized by Senator Daniel 
Webster, who while leading the opposi- 
tion to President Madison’s proposal dur- 
ing the War of 1812, remarked: 

Is this, Sir, consistent with the character 
of a free government? 


Randolph, Webster, and the host of 
other early leaders who opposed manda- 
tory military service recognized that such 
laws were not in accord with the new Na- 
tion’s ideals of persona] liberty. The great 
majority of Americans then were still far 
too proximate to the tyrannical exercise 
of power by military oriented European 
governments which they had so recently 
rejected. Two centuries have passed, yet 
our Nation’s most recent experiences 
with the draft strongly indicate that this 
revulsion to impressed service still gnaws 
in the hearts and minds of our country- 
men. More than 100 young Americans 
now leave their country each week rather 
than answer a draft call. The number of 
these expatriates residing in Canada 
alone is now conservatively estimated at 
50,000. Hundreds of others have simply 
refused to serve and have been in- 
carcerated in Federal prisons. 

Of course, the antipathy of our youth 
for the war they are being asked to fight 
has contributed heavily to these recent 
problems. But the draft must share re- 
sponsibility. Conscription operated suc- 
cessfully during World War IT when the 
national will stood firmly behind the 
Government’s efforts. The Korean ex- 
perience was similar. But Vietnam has 
been different. Public support for inter- 
vention, never anything approaching 
unanimity, has dwindled to a pitiful 27 
percent according to the latest Gallup 
survey. Backing by draft-aged men is 
even lower. No conscription law could— 
or should—operate in such a political 
mate. 

We also must realize, Mr. Speaker, 
that the present draft, like that of the 
Civil War, has operated unfairly toward 
the poor and the minorities. The $300 
buy out of the Civil War has been ex- 
changed for the $300 per semester col- 
lege tuition or a $300 medical bill. This 
economic inequity has particularly 
worked to the disadvantage of black 
Americans. A study of Selective Service 
operations during the war in Vietnam 
compiled by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
reveals that while only 18 percent of 
white Americans found “qualified” for 
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the draft were inducted, 30 percent of 
black Americans were. This resulted in a 
disproportionate 20 percent of blacks 
serving in combat units in Vietnam. 

A few commentators have suggested 
that the racial inequality would only be 
accentuated by return to an all-volunteer 
force. I do not agree with this conten- 
tion. It is well known that the President’s 
Commission on an all volunteer force— 
the Gates Commission—studied this 
problem extensively and determined that 
such a force would differ little in racial 
composition from the present one. Even 
more impressive to me was an analysis 
of the Gates Commission report by an 
ad hoc committee of citizens. Included 
on this committee of 16 distinguished 
Americans were two of my dear col- 
leagues in the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Conyers), and the gen- 
tlelady from New York (Mrs. CHISHOLM), 
as well as Mrs. Martin Luther King and 
the Reverend Channing Phillips. I quote 
their findings. 

The (Gates) Commission Report deals at 
length with (racial) problems and indicates 
that the increase of blacks in an all-volunteer 
force, given present standards, would be 
negligible. .. . We concur in these findings 
and would add that recent changes in the 
black community may lead to a reduction of 
Negroes in the military. 


This later prediction is already docu- 
mented by the National Council To Re- 
peal the Draft. In their May 1970 News- 
letter they point out that in 1966 non- 
whites composed 13 percent of all 
draftees and in 1967 made up 16 per- 
cent of that group. Yet for the same 2 
years nonwhite volunteers totaled only 
8 percent and 9.9 percent of those figures. 
This indicates that in the absence of a 
draft nonwhite participation in the 
Armed Forces may actually be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

In the last analysis, though, Mr. 
Speaker, mandatory conscription is an 
issue which supersedes racial questions. 
Continuance of the draft affects all 
Americans, the difference only being one 
of degree. It remains on the books in op- 
position to our heritage, in violation of 
the basic credo of a free society, and 
without, I am confident, the support of 
a majority of the American people. It 
must be eliminated. This bill is the intel- 
ligent way to accomplish elimination. I 
therefore respectfully urge my colleagues 
to afford it expeditious consideration and 
an early passage. 


GREAT LAGUNA FIRE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know the most disastrous fires ever in 
California struck the forest and brush 
lands of southern California last October 
and November. Only through the gruel- 
ing and heroic efforts of thousands of 
forest firefighters were these fires 
brought under control. While these men 
were on the firelines, many others were 
working tirelessly backstage in offices 
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such as the San Diego County Civil De- 
fense Office, which did an outstanding 
job in coordinating many aspects of the 
firefighting effort and subsequent pro- 
grams to help those whose homes were 
destroyed in the fires. 

Under the fine supervision of San 
Diego County Civil Defense Director Wil- 
liam B. Marty, this office also served as 
the single major communications center 
during the fire. A detailed report on the 
Great Laguna fire in San Diego County 
has been sent to me and I take this op- 
portunity to share it with my colleagues 
because it demonstrates so well the value 
of a Federal-State-local investment in 
civil defense and disaster preparedness: 


San DIEGO COUNTY'S Great LAGUNA FIRE, 
SEPTEMBER 25-OCTOBER 2, 1970 


The Great Laguna Fire was the most dis- 
astrous fire in the records of San Diego Coun- 
ty and perhaps in the State of California. 
Santana winds of 40 knots (gusting to 70), 
coupled with low humidity readings of about 
5% drove the fire from Pine Valley in the 
middle of San Diego County right into the 
boundaries of the City of El Cajon and the 
communities of Spring Valley, Lemon Grove 
and Jamul; an area about 30 miles long and 
18 miles wide. This fire was fast and hot 
(about 1,800 degrees F.). Fire brands from 
burning brush, carried down-wind, started 
structural fires. Whatever caught fire, burned 
to the ground. But, for every structure (or 
home) burned, about 4 were saved by the fire 
fighters. Community evacuations (about 
5,300 people) were dramatic, fast and suc- 
cessful. Something more than luck, diminish- 
ed the wind and raised the humidity that 
helped the fire fighters contain the fire front; 
otherwise, this fire could have gone on and 
caused an unbelievable fire in the large urban 
and city areas of south San Diego County and 
the evacuation of about 250,000 people. What 
follows is a profile, as only the exposed part 
of an iceberg. 

Statistics indicate the scope of the fire. 
382 homes burned completely ($5.7-million) - 
1,200 other structures ($3.5 million); 225,000 
acres burned; 3,000 acres of prime forest land 
burned out ($30 million value); 10,000 acres 
of thick oak woodlands ($30 million value); 
1,000 miles of fence; $1 million in public 
utility losses; projected loss in small dams 
damage—$3 million; bridges and roads loss— 
$600,000; and recovery costs for preventative 
flood measures will run the total dollar cost 
to about $100 million. But statistics miss the 
human side of the disaster. 

Fire fighting forces turned in a magnifi- 
cent performance. Forestry fire services were 
expanded to 1,350 state forestry personnel; 
within the county, 10 city and 22 special dis- 
trict fire departments joined in mutual aid 
assistance; the California Disaster Office pro- 
vided a superb mutual aid coordination and 
brought in task forces and companies from 
as far away as Tulare. Law enforcement also 
carried out its emergency tasks with a clean 
cut mutual aid operation based on our Cali- 
fornia Master Mutual Aid Agreement and our 
countywide Operational Area Mutual Aid 
Plan (12 cities provided mutual aid to the 
county Sheriff). 

The San Diego Chapter American National 
Red Cross, and its branches, provided instant 
response for the care of evacuees from the 
fire area (Pine Valley, Alpine, Crest, Harbison 
Canyon, Jamul, Japatul Valley.) The ANRC 
has expended about $75,000 in cash assist- 
ance for about 340 families. The Salvation 
Army was up on the line supporting fire 
fighting personnel. 

The Emergency Operations Center (funded 
by OCD) was a key facility during the fire 
disaster. Coordination of emergency informa- 
tion, disaster situation analysis and control 
and direction where needed was the major 
task of the emergency center staff. 
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The California Disaster Office and the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness met with 
speed and ease the heavy workload for guid- 
ance and assistance to the County. Our State 
Regional Office (CDO-I) at Los Angeles has 
provided us with sound guidance and imme- 
diate help in the resolution of work problems. 
HUD (Housing and Urban Development) has 
provided long term emergency housing for 
about 200 families. SBA (Small Business Ad- 
ministration) has loan applications of about 
three million dollars from disaster victims, 
for rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
OEP/CDO financial assistance and resources 
administration are critical (and welcome) 
imperatives in the recovery operations (to- 
taled about 1.5 million dollars). 

There was an enormous pay-off from the 
long history of our joint federal-state-local 
investment in disaster preparedness. How?: 
by superior performance of city and county 
departments: in mutual aid; communica- 
tions; experience; our Emergency Operations 
Center; training; cadre organization; oper- 
ational organizations; drills; tests; situa- 
tional exercises (the possibility of this fire 
disaster was “gamed” a month earlier by the 
county’s civil defense staff during August); 
medical resources; community action groups; 
and some segments of all of OCD’s big eight 
priority programs. This fire disaster was a 
classic in the intangible benefits of disaster 
preparedness turning suddenly into measur- 
able benefits of practical consequence. 

FACTS ABOUT THE SAN DIEGO COUNTY 

OPERATIONAL AREA 

Area: 4,255 square miles. Extends 70 miles 
along the southwest Pacific Coast to the 
Mexican border and 80 miles inland. Topogra- 
phy varies from sea level to 6,500 feet in the 
mountains. With a population of 1,400,000 
it is the third largest in California. There 
are 13 incorporated cities of 1,000,000 people 
with 400,000 in 16 populous areas of the un- 
incorporated areas. Disaster preparedness is a 
countywide program with one program direc- 
tor-administrator and staff for the Unified 
San Diego County Civil Defense and Disaster 
Organization. 


THE PURE DRINKING WATER ACT 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, after extensive discussions 
with Leonard Dworsky, director of 
the Water Resources and Marine 
Sciences Center at Cornell University, 
in my congressional district, a bill 
entitled the “Pure Drinking Water 
Act” was drafted and last September, 
introduced as H.R. 19422 in the 91st 
Congress. The purpose of this legisla- 
tion—as developed jointly by Dr. Dwor- 
sky and myself—was to improve both 
the quantity and the quality of the drink- 
ing water provided to this Nation’s citi- 
zens. Its need was based, among other 
factors, on the result of a survey con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Water 
Hygiene of some 1,000 drinking water 
systems throughout the country which 
indicated that, of the systems analyzed, 
41 percent were delivering water of in- 
ferior or potentially dangerous quality 
and that, additionally, 79 percent of the 
systems had not been inspected by State 
or county authorities in the past year, 
and that, for 50 percent of the systems, 
the operators could not remember when, 
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if ever, such an inspection had been 
made. 

At the time of introducing H.R. 19422, 
I was careful to point out that no public 
crisis presently existed, and that there 
was no need for individual concern—as 
the study in question also forewarned 
against—but I attempted to make the 
point that, as a nation, we had become 
altogether too complacent about the 
quality of one thing we took for granted 
when we partook of the same several 
times every day: The drinking water 
that flows from the tap in our home, 
office, factory, or public place. To end 
that complacency, and to avoid the de- 
velopment of anything resembling a pub- 
lic health crisis, my bill provided, among 
other things, for the vesting in the Ad- 
ministrator of the new Environmental 
Protection Agency of authority to develop 
national drinking water standards, as 
well as new and badly needed authority 
to conduct and encourage research to 
improve methods and procedures of iden- 
tifying, measuring, and removing poten- 
tially toxic materials heretofore present 
in our drinking water, along with train- 
ing programs for upgrading the capabil- 
ities of the personnel of State and local 
inspection agencies, the personnel of the 
actual operators of the water systems, 
and, finally, to improve the detection, 
purification, and delivery mechanisms of 
all water systems needing such assist- 
ance, 

Subsequently, to my pleasure and en- 
couragement, I was joined in this effort 
by my able and influential colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) 
who introduced a substantially compa- 
rable bill in the last Congress. Neither 
such proposal reached the hearing stage, 
but I am extremely hopeful that either 
my now-modified proposal as introduced 
in this Congress—H.R. 437—or Mr. 
Rocers’ version thereof, will not only 
reach that stage but will also realize 
enactment into law this year, for I truly 
believe that action in this area of en- 
vironmental concern is urgently needed. 

Support therefor, along with a general 
discussion of the background of the prob- 
lem in hand, is now indicated by the 
following copy of remarks as recently 
delivered by Eric F. Johnson, executive 
director of the American Water Works 
Association, before the Soap and Deter- 
gent Association in New York City, and 
the same is well worth the consideration 
of all my colleagues: 

WATER—THE FORGOTTEN DETERGENT 
(By Eric F. Johnson) 

Water, we, in the water utility field, like 
to point out, is a detergent. In fact, we are 
inclined to say, it is the best detergent, and 
one without which your products would not 
do very much, “Duz,” one of your members 
once said, “does everything.” “Duz,” we 
pointed out, “does nothing without water.” 
And that should qualify us to talk to you. 

The idea that we are both in the detergent 
business, of course, immediately makes one 
wonder why we are so different. The differ- 
ence is obvious, You market your detergents. 
We seem reluctantly to make ours available 
for as close to nothing as possible. Our soft 
sell is so soft that almost no one has ever 
felt it. And the remarkable accomplishment 
of almost always providing all the water the 
public needs when and where it needs it, safe 
and palatable, goes unnoticed—is taken for 
granted. 
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Mention public water supply these days, 
and the public says, as it does for your 
detergents, too: “Oh, yes, pollution.” But 
pollution, or its control, is not what we are 
talking about. We are talking about more 
than $50 billion worth of facilities that col- 
lect, purify, and distribute water to 175,000,- 
000 people in the United States through 30,- 
000 different water systems. We are talking 
about the delivery of more than 26 billion 
gallons, almost 110,000,000 tons of a vital 
necessity every day to the homes, and com- 
mercial establishments, and industries that 
need it. And what seems incredible is that 
almost no one realizes that this biggest of 
all industries, in terms of product, even 
exists. 

The major blame for this public unaware- 
ness of public water supply is ours. Histori- 
cally, the industry has been its own worst 
enemy. It has preached reduction in use of 
its product, it has bragged about its low 
rates, it has resisted improvements in its 
quality of service. In good part, this un- 
businesslike approach has stemmed from the 
fact that 75 percent or more of water utili- 
ties are politically controlled, and political 
control is normally concerned more with the 
shortsighted view of keeping rates down than 
with offering improved service. But even a 
major portion of the privately or investor 
owned utilities are small and concerned more 
with doing what has to be done rather than 
providing maximum service. Nevertheless, 
this is the industry that has, with the co- 
operation of state and federal regulatory 
agencies, developed the best public water 
supply service in the world. 

The part of the state regulatory agencies 
in this effort has been to provide surveillance 
and technical assistance that has been par- 
ticularly important because of the multi- 
plicity of small, ill-manned systems. The part 
of the federal agencies has been to set mini- 
mum standards and to provide assistance in 
research and training to the overall effort to 
supply safe water to the public. 

And the team has done its work so well 
that it has now faded almost into oblivion. 

Not just the public, but its elected repre- 
sentatives are almost completely unaware 
of the public water supply industry. As re- 
cently as 1966 there was a unified water sup- 
ply and water pollution control program in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Then, by Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of the Johnson administration, the water 
pollution control program was transferred to 
tue Department of the Interior, leaving be- 
hind a minuscule water supply operation in 
a $50 billion HEW. Every year since the 
change, the water supply operation has had 
its budget reduced, until in FY 1971 the Ad- 
ministration had cut it back to $2,344,000, 
compared by then with a billion dollar water 
pollution control operation. It was at this 
point that AWWA began to get deeply in- 
volved in the process of protest, partly be- 
cause its partners in the team that had de- 
veloped safe water service were being wiped 
out and partly because those who sought to 
restore their effectiveness chose to do so by 
misrepresenting the facts to suggest a crisis 
that did not and does not exist. 

In the past year or two, AWWA has been 
devoting a major part of its public informa- 
tion efforts to point out the imbalance be- 
tween federal attention to water for fish and 
water for people, not with the idea of de- 
emphasizing the water pollution control ef- 
fort, but with the hope of giving the com- 
munity water supply program the support it 
deserves. 

In so saying, let us emphasize first that 
the water utility industry is not looking for 
the kind of money that is now being pumped 
into the water pollution control effort. It does 
not need nor want construction grants to 
build facilities. It believes that it can take 
care of itself in these matters through its 
revenues from rates. And it feels that the 
unasked for grants that have been made 
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available to it by a confused Congress have 
done more to hinder than to help the cause 
of better water service. 

Where the water utility industry is asking 
for help is in research and training. It is in 
these areas of preparation for future prob- 
lems that an industry consisting principally 
of very small unit operations has difficulty 
in takiing care of itself. Basic research is not 
the forte of the six-employee utility, nor is 
the development of the basic technology of 
the field. Neither is the kind of training that 
is and will continue to be necessary to bring 
and keep personnel up to the levels of skill 
required to handle the increasingly sophisti- 
cated technology. In these respects federal 
participation is required, both through direct 
research and training activities and through 
grants to public and private institutions that 
must be enlisted in the effort if it is to be 
successful. 

At the present time, we feel, the industry is 
capable of taking care of the known prob- 
lems of water supply safety, but because of 
the hiatus in federal support over the past 
few years, the margin of safety has been sig- 
nificantly reduced. And we fear that in ten 
years, unless a program commensurate with 
the importance of the problem, is mounted, 
there will be a crisis in public water supply— 
a crisis that will call for a costly and ineffi- 
cient crash program that will victimize the 
public both in health and in wealth. 

The restoration of some kind of proper pri- 
ority for water for people is now in the hands 
of the new Environmental Protection Agency, 
and AWWA expresses its concern to Admin- 
istrator William Ruckelshaus even before he 
had been confirmed in his post, asking for a 
separate and identifiable unit in his orga- 
nization which would deal with water for 
people and a budget for that organization 
big enough to do the job. In the first orga- 
nization of EPA, the water supply program 
is indeed separate, if not equal, It has been 
established as a division under the water 
quality—that is, water pollution control— 
Office, but at least it still does have identity 
and perhaps with some legislative support in 
the 92nd Congress it can achieve parity with 
pesticides, solid wastes, air pollution, radio- 
logical health, and even water pollution in 
EPA. 

In the past month AWWA has met with 
Acting Commissioner David Dominick of 
EPA's Water Quality Office and with Dr. 
Edward David, Science Advisor to President 
Nixon in the effort to bring some awareness 
in the administration to its neglected $50 
billion asset. Association representatives have 
met with Congressman Paul Rogers of Flor- 
ida who is introducing a bill that will beef 
up the federal funding of water supply re- 
search and training and give assistance to 
the states in their water supply surveillance 
efforts. So there is some hope that the situ- 
ation will improve, But the water supply in- 
dustry will not really gain its proper status 
until the public understands what it is, what 
it does, and what it can do, And this, we rec- 
ognize is going to take the kind of public 
information approach that your end of the 
detergent business can mount, but that ours 
has been unable to, principally because mu- 
nicipal ownership and political control make 
the expenditure of funds for public infor- 
mation always difficult and often impossible. 

The situation, then, is this: 

Over the first 60 years of the century, the 
water utility industry, working with the co- 
operation of the state health departments 
and the US Public Health Service, developed 
the best public water supply service in the 
world, 

In 1966, with the transfer of the water pol- 
lution control program from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
Department of the Interior, most of the 
trained personnel and most of the money for 
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research and training that had constituted 
the Public Health Service contribution to the 
water supply effort was diverted into water 
pollution control, leaving in HEW only a 
minimal water supply program that has been 
reduced year by year. 

The decimation of the federal part of the 
water supply team was paralleled in the state 
health departments, and, for lack of research 
and training assistance, in the state uni- 
versities as well. 

Water utilities are still doing the job of 
providing safe water to the public, but, be- 
cause the research and training necessary to 
keep the technology and the technologists up 
to date has been lacking, the margin of safety 
has been greatly reduced. 

To restore the water supply effort to its 
proper level, the Environmental Health Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, motivated by the 
Bureau of the Budget, tried to scare the pub- 
lic into the belief that a crisis exists through 
a deceptive report on the current status of 
public water supplies. 

Concerned that the scare technique could 
drive a frightened public into drinking from 
unsafe sources, AWWA tried to accomplish 
the same end through educating the legis- 
lators involved in providing the funds for 
the Bureau of Water Hygiene, the HEW 
agency that works with water utilities, and 
was able, no doubt with an assist from the 
fear instilled, to get a small addition to the 
Bureau's budget that reversed the trend. 

Now the Environmental Protection Agency 
has a chance to give community water supply 
the status that it deserves in the total en- 
vironmental effort and has, as a first step, 
maintained its separate identity, although it 
has kept it in a role subsidiary to water pol- 
lution control. 

The funds proposed for water supply re- 
search and training, and for assistance to 
state surveillance efforts, in the bills to be 
reintroduced into the 92nd Congress by Con- 
gressman Robison of New York and Con- 
gressman Rogers of Florida promise to give 
to the water supply effort the kind of sup- 
port required to establish its proper status, 
without burdening the industry with the 
problem of construction grants. 

At the same time, AWWA is mounting an 
action program hoping to get water utilities 
involved in the burgeoning interest in the 
environmental effort to point out not only 
their accomplishmetns but the things that 
they can do, using present technology, to im- 
prove water service. 

The basic element, though, is public un- 
derstanding and in this, certainly, your in- 
dustry can be helpful. And you can be, too. 
Join AWWA! 


THE MYTH OF ASSURED 
DESTRUCTION 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, assured 
destruction as a concept guiding our stra- 
tegic force posture is more or less widely 
accepted not only as a preferred stance 
but also one which we can maintain 
without substantial improvements in our 
existing strategic forces. A renowned 
physicist and acknowledged expert on 
civil defense, Nobel prize winner Dr. 
Eugene P. Wigner of Princeton Univer- 
sity, does not feel at all assured about 
our destructive capability in the light of 
continuing Soviet emphasis on massive 
civil defense procedures. 

Dr. Wigner postulates a situation 
which may confront the United States in 
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the not too distant future if massive 
Soviet city evacuation plans were actual- 
ly carried out. Given what he calls the 
most unlikely case, that: (a), the Soviet 
first strike leaves our strategic offensive 
force unscathed; (b), the antimissile 
systems of the Soviet Union are inopera- 
tive, and; (c), that we aim everything 
we have only at evacuated civilians, So- 
viet losses to our second strike will total 
around 10.5 million people. Naturally 
should the Soviet strike damage our 
forces or their anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fenses work at all, or should we target 
some industrial or soft military targets, 
the Soviet population losses would be 
less. 

To put this loss in perspective we 
should remember that Soviet losses dur- 
ing World War II were quite a bit higher 
than this, and, in fact, the Bolsheviks 
have executed a greater number than 
this in their periodic liquidation pro- 
grams directed against their own people. 

In any case this level of destruction 
is substantially less than the general 
criteria which have served in the past 
as the basis for a U.S. assured destruc- 
tion capability. Assured destruction ca- 
pability has generally been conceived as 
a U.S. capability to destroy 20-30 percent 
of the population of the U.S.S.R. and 
50-70 percent of its industry with the 
forces remaining after a sneak attack. 
This assured destruction capability on 
the part of the United States is supposed 
to deter Soviet attack. Dr. Wigner’s esti- 
mate comes up with only 5 percent of 
the population destroyed, period, assum- 
ing that the Soviet counterforce weap- 
ons, such as the SS—9, have no degrading 
effect on our forces whatsoever. 

Doctor Wigner’s calculations might 
possibly be called into question as esti- 
mates of this sort are likely to vary. But 
what if the Soviets are figuring it like 
Dr. Wigner? Or what if the Politboro fig- 
ures it at 10 percent but decides that 
this is an acceptable price to pay for 
assured domination of the planet? In 
either of these cases we are likely to have 
a nuclear war take place on the North 
American continent. 

You will note that Dr. Wigner’s figures 
are based on successful Soviet evacua- 
tion of their cities. If we were to launch 
a preemptive strike the moment we be- 
come aware of the fact that the Soviets 
were evacuating their urban centers 
damage would be higher, possibly high 
enough to be termed unacceptable. But is 
the Commander in Chief going to launch 
an immediate strike on the Soviet Un- 
ion the moment he becomes aware that 
this type of an evacuation is taking 
place? 

The only other option he would seem 
to have, other than picking up the hot 
line and asking them what they are 
about, would be to delay and watch our 
target under the assured destruction doc- 
trine disappear; to watch the basis of 
our deterrence evaporate. What have we 
then? 

The United States does not have a 
counterforce capability with which to 
render inactive the Soviet strategic of- 
fensive force. Some people were of the 
opinion that the ability of the United 
States to destroy the Soviets offensive 
striking weapons was destabilizing. If 
stability has anything to do with the 
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prevention of central nuclear war the sit- 
uation postulated above shows the ex- 
tremely destabilizing nature of not be- 
ing able to severely degrade the Soviet 
strategic offensive forces through a com- 
bination of counterforce weapons and 
ballistic missile defense. 

Doctor Wigner’s article from the July- 
August 1970 issue of Survive magazine 
follows: 

THE MYTH or “ASSURED DESTRUCTION” 

(By Eugene P. Wigner) 

A large part of our public and much of our 
military consider civil defense preparations 
unnecessary because they believe we can rely 
on the “assured destruction” doctrine. This 
doctrine tells us that, even after being sub- 
jected to a first strike, our forces can inflict 
such damage on the assailant that his de- 
struction as a nation is assured, Hence, no 
nation will ever attack us or ever threaten 
us with an attack. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to expose this doctrine of “assured 
destruction” as a myth. It became a myth 
principally as a result of the elaborate prep- 
arations which were undertaken by the USSR 
to evacuate its cities. If such an evacuation 
were carried out before a confrontation is 
precipitated, our deterrent based on the 
threat to the Soviet urban population would 
have evaporated. 

Underestimating the effectiveness of de- 
fense—in the present case the civil defense 
and city evacuation plans of the USSR—is al- 
most as common a mistake as preparing de- 
fenses against the enemy tactics of the pre- 
ceding war. Thus, before the First World War, 
it was taken as axiomatic that the outcome 
would be determined one way or the other 
within three weeks because the offensive 
power of at least one of the parties would 
overwhelm the defense of the other. Yet the 
trenches protected the troops of both sides 
and stalled the progress of the attacker for 
four years. As to the Second World War, psy- 
chologist Janis observes, “prior to World War 
II, government circles in Britain believed 
that, if their cities were subjected to heavy 
air raids, a high percentage of the bombed 
civilian population would break down men- 
tally and become chronically neurotic. This 
belief, based on predictions made by various 
specialists, proved to be a myth.” Indeed, the 
stories of horror, the subject of a variety of 
books before the Second World War, depict- 
ing the utter hopelessness of people roaming 
the streets, their disorientation and help- 
lessness, must have deeply affected every 
reader. Yet, when the attacks came, the air 
raid shelters proved to be very effective— 
effective not only emotionally by preventing 
the breakdown of morale anticipated by 
Janis’ “specialists,” but also physically by 
providing a remarkable degree of protection. 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DEFENSE: U.S. DOUBTS 

VS. SOVIET CONFIDENCE 

The situation now is somewhat similar to 
that before World War II. Both our military 
and our public give credence to statements 
by those who grossly exaggerate the power of 
offense over defense. They tell us that we can 
do little or nothing to protect the civilian 
population against the effects of nuclear 
weapons. In the USSR, on the other hand, 
civil defense has the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of the military, and belief in its effec- 
tiveness with which the Soviet government 
has developed protection for its people.* 

The publications in the USSR do not con- 
ceal the terrible nature of nuclear weapons. 
Thus, the article of General Chuykov,’ 
which forms one of the bases of this article, 
gives a fair and, in fact, unusually clear pic- 
ture of the effects of these weapons. One can 
only wish that all our people were familiar 
with this article. However, it then goes on 
to say that “there is no poison for which 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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there cannot be an antidote, nor can there be 
a weapon against which there is no defense. 
Although the weapons we have examined are 
mass weapons, . they will not affect masses 
but only those who neglect the study, mas- 
tery, and use of defense measures.” 

SOVIET SURVIVAL MEASURES 


Indeed, as readers of Survive well know, 
the Soviet Union is well ahead of us in 
shelter construction. According to Podchu- 
farov,* the length of their subway tunnels is 
by now 130 miles. Even though they surely 
exaggerate when claiming that ali the sub- 
ways in the USSR are “safe” in the case of 
nuclear attack, it is true that they have hard- 
ened subways and these provide not only 
fallout but also very good blast protection— 
much better than any of the public shelters 
in our country. 

The public shelters in the cities of the 
USSR are, nevertheless, designed to protect 
only a small part of the total population— 
those whose services would remain indis- 
pensable even during a conflict. What then 
renders our theory of assured destruction 
truly a myth? The USSR’s extensive plans 
for evacuation of cities. These are barely 
more than two years old, yet they extend to 
all details—often, it seems, to a ridiculous 
extent. However, their principal lines are 
simply and clearly formulated. The decision 
to evacuate “will be announced by radio, tele- 
vision, published in the press (note this), or 
brought to you at your place of work or 
residence,” People are expected to take along 
only what is most necessary, not more than 
110 lbs. per person. The evacuation plans, 
communicated to all city residents, specify 
the collection point where transportation 
will be provided for them. At the destination, 
food, lodging, shelter, work, medical services, 
will be available, Mail will be automatically 
redirected to reach people at the evacuation 
point rather than at their city residences. 
Plans are also formulated for the evacua- 
tion of sick and infirm persons—even for 
women who have just given birth to a child. 
Some of the plans appear to be too detailed. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EVACUATION 


How effectively would the evacuation, if 
carried out completely, reduce the casual- 
ties and thus negate our “assured destruc- 
tion”? It is difficult to give an exact figure 
for this because the total number of casual- 
ties depends on several factors. Chief among 
these are (a) the extent of the success of 
the USSR first strike in reducing our re- 
taliatory capability, i.e., in destroying some 
of our missile sites,’ (b) the effectiveness 
of the USSR ballistic missile defense in 
destroying the missiles which we can launch 
after absorbing a first strike, (c) our own 
targeting doctrine, whether, under the con- 
ditions outlined, we would aim at the re- 
maining missile sites in the USSR, at their 
evacuated cities to cause industrial damage, 
or at the evacuated population.® 

Clearly, the maximum number of casual- 
ties would be caused under the least likely 
assumption: that (a) the USSR first strike 
against our missile bases is without any 
effect, (b) that the ABM of the USSR is en- 
tirely inoperative and (c) that we aim only 
at the evacuated people, disregarding the 
cities and industries, the people sheltered 
there, as well as the remaining missile sites 
in the USSR. This last assumption is, of 
course, least credible. 

Under the assumptions just made, the 
USSR hostage level is easily estimated. The 
evacuated people are immune to two of the 
most important effects of nuclear weapons: 
fire damage and fallout. The shelters protect 
them from the fallout radiation and no 
large fires can spread in the countryside. 
They are subject to the blast. Anyway, if 
fallout is to be caused the area subject to a 
certain blast damage is reduced to about 
one-half. The total area which we can cover 
with a blast wave of 15 psi overpressure is 
19,000 square miles.’ This overpressure, 15 
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psi, is far from the “mean lethal overpres- 
sure”: of about 50 psi, as established by ex- 
tensive studies.” Hence, one might claim that 
the number of fatalities which the USSR 
leaders have to fear is considerably less than 
the number which we shall obtain, using the 
adverse assumptions (a), (b) and (c). To 
some extent this may be true. However, if 
one considers additional effects, such as 
initial radiation, flying objects, as well as 
damage to the eardrums which (though by 
no means lethal) occurs at much lower over- 
pressures, the 15 psi may be a good estimate 
for a “practical mean lethal overpressure.” 

If evacuation has taken place, how many 
people will there be within the area of 
19,000 square miles in which we may be 
able to create the “practical mean lethal 
overpressure”? This depends on the area into 
which the people of the cities will be dis- 
persed, Chuykov’s aforementioned article* 
gives an indication for this. He mentions a 
“city A,” which we can assume to be Moscow, 
with a population density of 7000 per square 
kilometer (18,000 per square mile), After 
evacuation, the density would drop to one 
tenth of these figures. Since the population 
of Moscow is about 7.5 million, one obtains 
an evacuation area of 3900 square miles or a 
maximum evacuation distance of about 35 
miles.” This area then can be destroyed by 
less than one half of our missiles even 
though the “area coverage” needed for this 
is, since circles do not cover an area with- 
out overlap, about 4700 square miles. 

How to use the remaining missiles, with 
an area coverage of 19,000-4,700—14,300 
square miles? The next largest city in the 
USSR is Leningrad and, since it lies on the 
sea, its population cannot be dispersed as 
well as that of Moscow. The dispersal area 
for its 4 million people is closer to 2000 
Square miles (again using the maximum dis- 
persal radius of 35 miles), requiring an area 
coverage of about 2400 square miles, leaving 
an area coverage of 11,900 square miles for 
the other large cities. These—Kiev, Baku, 
Karkov, Gorky and Tashkent—have popula- 
tions of about 1.4 milion each. The disper- 
sal of these people into areas similar to that 
given by Chuykoy for “city A,” would give 
an average density of 1.4 million/3900 square 
miles, that is 360 per square mile. There 
would be no point in covering any of these 
dispersal areas with an overlapping pattern 
so that the remaining 11,900 square miles 
would place an additional 4.3 million people 
at risk. Together with the populations of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, this gives 7.56+-4+43=— 
15.8 million people at risk. If we accept the 
official estimate that about two-thirds of our 
missiles function as expected, the total num- 
ber of hostages we may have in the USSR 
becomes just about 10.5 million people. 

This estimate is obtained under the un- 
realistic assumptions (a), (b), and (c), as 
explained above. Actually, the loss of some 
of our missiles to a first strike, the destruc- 
tion of others by the missile defense of the 
USSR, and the fact that at least some of our 
own missiles would be aimed at industrial, 
and military installations, would reduce the 
number of “hostages”—would reduce it to 
perhaps one-half of the 10.5 million figure. 
The total number of casualties suffered by 
the people of the USSR in World War II was 
about 11 million. 

EVACUATION—A PRELUDE TO CONFRONTATION? 

There is a question that must have arisen 
in the reader’s mind concerning the real ef- 
fectiveness of evacuation in negating our 
“assured destruction” capability. It concerns 
the time needed for evacuation as contrasted 
with the warning time of a missile attack. 
The fiying time of the land-based missiles is 
about 20 minutes, that of submarine-based 
missiles may be shorter. Evacuation of cities 
takes at least a day—according to General 
Chuykov, the press is one of the means of 
communicating the order to evacuate. Hence, 
evacuation is not a valid defense measure “ 
against a first strike, certainly not against 
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an unanticipated first strike. Does this cir- 
cumstance revalidate the doctrine of assured 
destruction, and is it reassuring in this 
sense? 

The answer is, in this writer’s opinion, 
rather the opposite. City evacuation may not 
be a valid defense measure but, should a first 
strike or a confrontation be planned, evacua- 
tion would give the initiator a tremendous 
advantage. While 514 million lives lost is a 
terrible retribution, is it “assured destruc- 
tion”? Is it sure to deter a nation that lost 
twice that many in World War II? Can a 
President of the United States bargain with 
this deterrent against the threat of a first 
strike which can kill many millions of Amer- 
icans? 

We are spending less than 35 cents per per- 
son per year for civil defense. We have hard- 
ly any blast shelters, no plans for evacua- 
tion, and most of our fallout shelters are lo- 
cated in cities exposed to destruction by 
blast. We have 5% million Russian hostages; 
the USSR can threaten the destruction by 
blast. We have 514 mililon Russian hostages; 
the USSR can threaten the destruction of 
more than 80 million American lives. In a 
confrontation, our President would be in a 
very, very inferior position. 

Assured destruction has become a myth. 

FOOTNOTES 

1J. Janis, Bull. At. Scientists, VI, 256 
(1950). 

2 See various articles in Survive by J. Levey, 
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2 Marshall V. I. Chuykov, Nauka 1 Thizn 
(Science and Life) No. 1, p. 48 (1969), Mar- 
shall Chuykov may be known to the Ameri- 
can public as a representative of the USSR at 
President Eisenhower's funeral. 

4I. I. Podchufarov, Kommunist Vooruz- 
hennykk Sil (Communist of the Armed 
Forces) No, 8 (April, 1968), p. 52. 

5 See “Last To Be Eaten,” by Edward Teller, 
page 8, this issue of Survive. 

"See “They Bet Your Life,” by Arthur A. 
Broyles, page 6, this issue of Survive. 

7See, for instance, this writer’s article in 
Survive, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 16. 

®*The “mean lethal overpressure” is the 
pressure of the blast wave which causes fatal 
injuries in 50 per cent of those exposed to it. 

? See various publications of the Lovelace 
Foundation, in particular Report LF-1242—1 
by Clayton S. White. See also DASA report 
2113 by I. G. Bowen, E. R. Fletcher and D. R. 
Richmond of the same Foundation. 

10 This writer’s estimate for the evacuation 
area, before the article of reference 3 became 
available, was 50 miles, The resulting esti- 
mate of the maximum casualty figure was 
then 7.5 million, instead of the 10.5 million 
to be arrived at here. Actually, the book of 
reference 11 supports the original, higher 
estimate of dispersal area (p. 63). 

u The estimate given in the USSR textbook 
on Civil Defense (edited by N. I. Akimov) is 
about four times lower if I understand this 
passage correctly. 

12 According to the opinion of the authors 
of the Little Harbor Study, it is not a valid 
defense measure to be initiated by the U.S. 
See “The Threat” chapter of Civil Defense, 
Little Harbor Report, TID-24690, published 
by the Division of Technical Information, 
U.S, Atomic Energy Commission, 1969. 


ARMY SERGEANT FROM SHORE 
KILLED IN ACTION IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


a fine young soldier from Maryland, Sgt. 
George L. Robertson, was recently killed 
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in Vietnam. I would like to commend 
his courage and to honor his memory by 
including the following article in the 
RECORD: 
ARMY SERGEANT FROM SHORE KILLED IN 
Action IN VIETNAM 

An Army sergeant from Salisbury has been 
killed in action in Vietnam, the Defense De- 
partment has announced yesterday. 

He was identifed as Staf Sgt. George L. 
Robertson, husband of Mrs. Dorothy Robert- 
son, of Salisbury. 

Sergeant Robertson was born in Virginia, 
but moved with his family to the Salisbury 
area as a boy. He attended schools there and 
was graduated from Salisbury High School 
in 1964, 

After training at Army installations in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Missouri, Ser- 
geant Robertson was stationed in Korea and, 
from 1968 to 1970, in Germany. He went to 
Vietnam in September. 

According to a telegram received by his 
wife, Sergeant Robertson was Killed by a 
booby trap explosion January 26 while on a 
combat mission. In letters to his home, Ser- 
geant Robertson said he was assigned to 
front-line duty for the past several months. 

In addition to his wife, the former Dorothy 
Jones, Sergeant Robertson is survived by a 
daughter, Angela Michelle Robertson; his 
mother, Mrs. Mildred Russell, of Hebron, 
Md.; a half-brother, John Russell, and a 
half-sister, Mrs. Wanda Hicks, both of He- 
bron, and his grandmother, Mrs. Viola Rob- 
ertson, of Salisbury. 


TAX-EXEMPT STATUS OF BONDS 
ISSUED BY THE STATE OF MON- 
TANA 


HON. RICHARD G. SHOUP 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution of the senate and the house 
of representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana deals eloquently with the need for 
the continuation of the present tax-ex- 
empt status of bonds issued by the State 
of Montana or any poiitical subdivision 
thereof. I believe it only fitting that this 
resolution be included in the RECORD: 


A JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE 
OF MONTANA 


To the Honorable Mike Mansfield and the 
Honorable Lee Metcalf, Senators from the 
State of Montana, the Honorable Richard 
Shoup and the Honorable John Melcher, 
Representative from the State of Mon- 
tana, and to the Congress of the United 
States asking that the present tax-exempt 
status of bonds issued by the State of 
Montana or any political subdivision there- 
of be maintained 


Whereas, the present tax-exempt status on 
income from bonds issued by the state of 
Montana and the political subdivisions there- 
of is necessary to make them attractive to 
investors, and 

Whereas, if any limitations or restrictions 
on the tax-exempt status on income from 
such bonds are enacted by the Congress of 
the United States, the marketability of such 
bonds will be greatly jeopardized if not 
totally destroyed. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana: 

That the Congress of the United States 
maintain the present tax-exempt status on 
income from state and municipal bonds, and 
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Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent by the Secretary of State 
of Montana to The Honorable Mike Mans- 
field and The Honorable Lee Metcalf, Sena- 
tors from the state of Montana, The Hon- 
orable Richard Shoup and The Honorable 
John Melcher, Representatives from the state 
of Montana, and to the presiding officers of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 


FEDERALLY GUARANTEED LOANS 
AND TAX INCENTIVES FOR AU- 
TOMOBILE SCRAP PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
introduce a bill today encouraging States 
to establish motor vehicle disposal pro- 
grams and to provide for federally guar- 
anteed loans and tax incentives for the 
acquisition of automobile scrap proc- 
essing equipment. The large increase in 
the number of motor vehicles in our 
country has resulted in an esthetic prob- 
lem of unsightly graveyards and aban- 
doned rusty hulks scattered throughout 
the countryside and cities. Further, the 
junked vehicle represents a considerable 
amount of resources which should be 
recycled to help preserve our valuable 
and depletable resources. I feel that my 
bill provides avenues which will allow the 
Federal and State Governments along 
with private enterprise to reclaim and 
preserve our countryside and resources. 

I include the bill at this point in the 
RECORD: 

H.R. 4585 
A bill to encourgae States to establish 
motor vehicle disposal programs and to 
provide for federally guaranteed loans and 
tax incentives for the acquisition of auto- 
mobile scrap processing equipment 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

GRANTS TO STATES 

Section 1. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States which have State plans 
approved by him, to pay the Federal share 
of the cost of carrying out motor vehicle 
disposal plans approved under section 3(b). 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 2. (a) From the sums available for 
the purposes of section 1 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall allot not more than 2 per 
centum among the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. From the re- 
mainder of such sums he shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such remainder as the number of motor 
vehicles registered in such State bears to the 
number of such vehicles in all States. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the term “State” 
does not include Puerto Rico. Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal 
Zone. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Secretary determines will not be required 
to carry out the State plan for that fiscal 
year shall be reallotted not later than the 
tenth month in such fiscal year, to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under subsection (a) 
for such other States being reduced to the 
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extent it exceeds the sum which the Secre- 
tary estimates such State needs and will be 
able to use for such period for carrying out 
its State plan approved under this Act, and 
the total of such reductions shall be simi- 


larly reallotted among the States whose pro- 
portionate amounts are not so reduced. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section during a year shall be deemed part 
of its allotment under subsection (a) for 
such year. 

STATE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 3. (a) Any State desiring to receive its 
allotment of Federal funds under this Act 
shall submit a State plan consistent with 
such basic criteria as the Secretary may es- 
tablish. Such plans shall— 

(1) provide for the administration by a 
public agency in the State of a motor vehicle 
disposal plan designed to provide for the 
efficient removal to scrap processing facili- 
ties of Junked motor vehicles; 

(2) provide assurances that a State law 
substantially in accordance with require- 
ments established by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the Attorney General, has 
been enacted or will promptly be enacted by 
such State to provide an efficient means of 
transferring title of junked motor vehicles 
(or other evidence of ownership of such 
vehicles in States not requiring title certifi- 
cation) to public agencies or private business 
concerns charged with the responsibility of 
processing such motor vehicles; 

(3) provide assurances (A) that a State 
law substantially in accordance with require- 
ments of section 4 with respect to control 
of automobile graveyards has been enacted 
or will promptly be enacted by such State, 
and (B) that the State will carry out such 
law: 

(4) (1) provide assurances that a State law 
has been enacted or will promptly be en- 
acted by such State to provide that auto- 
mobile scrap processing equipment is ex- 
empt from any State ad valorem property 
tax; 

(ii) for purposes of subsection (a) (4) (i), 
the term “scrap processing equipment” 
means automobile scrap shredders or other 
equipment used to upgrade the quality of 
automobile scrap, including car flatteners; 

(5) set forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disposal of and accounting 
of Federal funds paid to the State agency 
(including such funds paid by the State 
agency to any agency of a political subdivi- 
sion of such State) under this Act; and 

(6) provide for making such reasonable 
reports in such form and containing such 
information as the Secretary may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this 
Act and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Secre- 
tary may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such reports. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan and any modification thereof which 
complies with the provisions of subsection 
(a). 

(c) Criteria established under this section 
shall include, after consideration by the Sec- 
retary of the latest and best information 
available, a description of the most efficient 
means of processing junked motor vehicles, 
the average cost of such scrap processing, the 
requirements set forth in pargaraph (2) of 
subsection (a), and other information as the 
Secretary deems relevant and necessary. 

CONTROL OF AUTOMOBILE GRAVEYARDS 

Sec. 4. (a) A State law meets the require- 
ments of this section with respect to control 
of automobile graveyards if it makes provi- 
sion for effective control of the establish- 
ment and maintenance along all public 
streets and highways in such State of all out- 
door automobile graveyards which are within 
one thousand feet of the nearest edge of the 
right-of-way and visible from the main 
traveled way of any such street or highway. 
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Effective control means that before two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, such 
automobile graveyards shall be screened by 
natural objects, plantings, fences, or other 
appropriate means so as not to be visible 
from the main traveled way of the public 
street or highway, or shall be removed from 
sight. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“automobile graveyard” means any estab- 
lishment or place of business which is main- 
tained, used, or operated for storing, keep- 
ing, buying, or selling wrecked, scrapped. 
ruined, or dismantled motor vehicles or 
motor vehicle parts. 

(c) All public lands or reservations of the 
United States which are adjacent to public 
streets or highways shall be effectively con- 
trolled in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall prohibit a 
State from establishing standards imposing 
stricter limitations with respect to outdoor 
automobile graveyards on public streets or 
highways than those established under this 
section. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to carry out the objec- 
tives of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
to— 

(1) promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary; 

(2) appoint such advisory committees as 
he may deem advisable; 

(3) procure the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code; and 

(4) use the services, personnel, facilities, 
and information of any other Federal depart- 
ment or agency, or any agency of any State, 
or political subdivision thereof, or any pri- 
vate research agency with the consent of 
such agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

(b) Upon request by the Secretary each 
Federal department and agency is author- 
ized and directed to make its services, per- 
sonnel, facilities, and information, including 
Suggestions, estimates, and statistics avail- 
able to the greatest practical extent to the 
Secretary in the performance of his functions 
under this Act. 

(c) The Comptroller General of the United 
States or any of his duly authorized repre- 
sentatives shall have access for the purpose 
of audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records that are pertinent 
to any grantee under this Act. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 6. (a) Payments under this Act shall 
be made from a State’s allotments to any 
such State agency which administers a plan 
approved under section 3(b). Payments un- 
der this Act from a State’s allotment with 
respect to the cost of carrying out its State 
plan shall equal 100 per centum of such costs 
for any fiscal year. In determining the cost 
of carrying out a State's plan, there shall be 
excluded any cost (1) with respect to which 
payments were received under any other 
Federal program or (2) which is attributable 
to the relocation, removal, or disposal of an 
automobile graveyard. 

(b) Payments to a State under this Act 
may be made in installments, in advance, or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of underpayment 
or overpayment, and may be made directly 
to a State or to one or more public agencies 
designated for this purpose by the State, or 
to both. 

WITHHOLDING OF GRANTS 


Sec. 7. Whenever the Secretary, after giv- 
ing reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a grant recipient under this Act, 
finds— 

(1) that the program or project for which 
such grant was made has been so changed 
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that it no longer complies with the pro- 
visions of this Act; or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or project there is failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision; 
the Secretary shall notify such recipient of 
his findings and no further payments may 
be made to such recipient by the Secretary 
until he is satisfied that such noncompli- 
ance has been, or will promptly be, cor- 
rected. However, the Secretary may author- 
ize the continuance of payments with respect 
to any projects pursuant to this Act which 
are being carried out by such recipient and 
which are not involved in the noncompli- 
ance. 


FEDERAL GUARANTY OF AUTOMOBILE SCRAP 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT LOANS 

Sec. 8. (a) For purposes of this section: 

(1) The term “automobile scrap process- 
ing equipment” means car flatteners, and 
trucks used in connection therewith, and 
automobile scrap shredders or other equip- 
ment used to upgrade the quality of auto- 
mobile scrap. 

(2) The term “equipment purchase loan” 
means any loan or equipment in connec- 
tion therewith, made for the purchase of 
automobile scrap processing equipment. 

(3) The term “automobile scrap proc- 
essor” means a person who the Secretary 
determines is or will be in the business of 
processing automobile scrap. 

(b) The Secretary may guarantee any 
lender against loss of principal and in- 
terest on any equipment purchase loan 
made by such lender to an automobile scrap 
processor. Such guaranty shall be made 
in such form, on such terms and condi- 
tions, and pursuant to such regulations, as 
the Secretary deems necessary and which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this section. 

(c) No guaranty shall be made: 

(1) Extending to more than the unpaid 
interest and 90 per centum of the unpaid 
principal of any loan. 

(2) On any loan or combination of loans 
for more than 90 per centum of the pur- 
chase price of the automobile scrap proc- 
essing equipment to be purchased there- 
with. 

(3) On any loan whose terms permit full 
repayment more than ten years after the 
date thereof. 

(4) Wherein the total face amount of such 
loan, and of any other loans to the same 
automobile scrap processor guaranteed and 
outstanding under the terms of this section 
exceed $1,500,000. 

(5) Unless the Secretary finds that, with- 
out such guaranty, in the amount thereof, 
the automobile scrap processor would be un- 
able to obtain necessary funds for the pur- 
chase of needed automobile scrap process- 
ing equipment on reasonable terms. 

(d) The Secretary shall prescribe and col- 
lect from the lending institution a reason- 
able guaranty fee in connection with each 
loan guaranteed under this section. 

(e) (1) To permit him to make use of such 
expert advice and services as he may require 
in carrying out the provisions of this section, 
the Secretary may use available services and 
facilities of other agencies and instrumental- 
ities of the Federal Government with their 
consent and on a reimbursable basis. 

(2) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall] exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
section. 

(3) The Secretary shall make available to 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
such information with respect to the loan 
guaranty program under this section as the 
Comptroller General may require to carry 
out his duties under the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921. 

(f)(1) Receipts under this section shall 
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be credited to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

(2) Payments to lenders required as a con- 
sequence of any guaranty under this section 
may be made from funds which are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for that purpose. 

(3) Administrative expenses under this 
section shall be paid from appropriations to 
the Department of the Interior for admin- 
istrative expenses. 

(g) The authority contained jn subsec- 
tion (b) of this section hereof shall expire 
ten years after the date of enactment of this 


AMORTIZATION DEDUCTION FOR AUTOMOBILE 
SCRAP PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 169(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of certified pollution control facility) is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting below paragraph (1)(B) the 
following new sentence: “Such term also 
includes scrap processing equipment if such 
equipment constitutes a new identifiable 
treatment facility (within the meaning of 
paragraph (4) ).”; 

(2) by inserting below paragraph (4) (B) 
the following new sentence: “For purposes 
of this paragraph scrap processing equip- 
ment shall be considered a treatment facil- 
ity.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(5) SCRAP PROCESSING EQUIPMENT.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘scrap 
processing equipment’ means automobile 
scrap shredders or other equipment used to 
upgrade the quality of automobile scrap, in- 
cluding car flatteners.” 

(b) The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years ending after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


FINANCING 


Src. 10. (a) The portion of section 4061(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to excise tax on automobiles) which 
precedes paragraph (1) thereof is amended by 
striking out “equivalent to the specified per- 
cent” and inserting in lieu thereof “equal 
to $5.00 plus the specified percent.” 

(b) There is established a trust fund in 
the Treasury (to be known as the “Auto- 
mobile Disposal Trust Fund”) which shall 
consist of all additional taxes received by 
reason of the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. Amounts in such 
fund shall be available, as provided in ap- 
propriation Acts, only for the purpose of 
making grants under section 1 of this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 11. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “motor vehicle” means any 
vehicle driven or drawn by mechanical power 
manufactured primarily for use on the pub- 
lic streets, roads, and highways, except any 
vehicle operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 
The Secretary may exclude classes of motor 
vehicles other than passenger automobiles 
from the definition of motor vehicle for the 
purpose of this Act upon a finding that to 
do so is in the public interest; 

(2) the term “junked motor vehicle” 
means any motor vehicle which the owner 
desires to dispose of, including derelict motor 
vehicles; 

(3) the term “derelict motor vehicle” 
means any obviously abandoned vehicle 
which has component parts missing, is in- 
operable, or is worth less than $100 in value; 

(4) the term “State” includes each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and Ameri- 
can Samoa; and 

(5) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 
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SECTION 920 OF THE HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1970 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I just re- 
ceived some material which elucidates 
section 920 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970. As one who 
participated in the dialog on that amend- 
ment, I think it appropriate to have a 
complete legislative history on the sec- 
tion. Accordingly, I request that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
copies of letters by my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Barrett, chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee, and by Mr. Bane, 
president of the Council of Savings and 
Loan Stock Co. The letters follow: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HANNA: Once again 
let me express the sincere thanks of our or- 
ganization for your leadership in the enact- 
ment of Section 920 of the Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Act of 1970. This amend- 
ment remedied important shortcomings in 
the Savings and Loan Holding Company Act 
of 1967. For example, the amendment will— 
as Chairman Martin indicated to the Con- 
ferees—subject to prior approval of the 
Board, permit loans by an insured institution 
to third parties to facilitate the sale of prop- 
erty which was acquired by the institution’s 
service corporation from the parent savings 
and loan holding company. Such construc- 
tive changes as this will, as you put it in 
your remarks in the Congressional Record 
of December 3, 1970, put all insured institu- 
tions on par by letting “any savings and loan 
association finance housing sold by its whol- 
ly-owned service corporation.” 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Tom BANE, 
President, Council of Savings and Loan 
Stock Co. 


WASHINGTON, D.O., 
February 12, 1971. 
Mr. Tom BANE, 
Council of Savings and Loan Stock Cos., 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Deak MR. BANE: Thank you for your 
letter of February 1, 1971. Your organiza- 
tion’s interest in Section 920 of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970 is un- 
derstandable. 

Along with my good friends, Congress- 
man Sisk and Hanna, I was involved in the 
development of the legislation and its his- 
tory. You should be aware of the exchanges 
between us three relating to this provision 
which appeared in the Congressional Rec- 
ords of December 3rd and December 19th. 
Copies of those records appropriately mark- 
ed are furnished for your information. 

The Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board also contributed to the legis- 
lative history on Section 920. In a letter cir- 
culated to members of the Conference Com- 
mittee and dated December 11, 1970, Mr. 
Martin said of the provision: 

Sec. 821 of House version. Certain trans- 
actions by service corporations of subsidi- 
ary insured institutions. Section 821 would 
amend section 408(d) (4) of the National 
Housing Act to permit, with prior Board 
approval, certain loans, discounts, or ex- 
tensions of credit by a savings and loan 
holding company subsidiary insured insti- 
tution to third parties on the security of 
property acquired by such third parties from 
a wholly owned service corporation of such 
insured institution. 

In the interests of substantia] parity of 
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treatment for service corporations, this 
amendment would have the effect of setting 
aside a restriction on the activities of hold- 
ing-company affiliate service corporations 
which is not applicable to other service cor- 
porations. In the second sentence of section 
821 there are two exclusions from this pro- 
posed relaxation of the now absolute ban 
imposed by section 408(d) (4): 

First. Extensions of credit on the security 
of property acquired by third parties from an 
affiliate of the insured institutions other than 
@ service corporation. This exclusion would 
prevent the type of so-called “bail-out” loan 
whereby a subsidiary insured institution in 
effect finances the speculations of its parent 
holding company or other affiliates. The elim- 
ination of this practice was one of the major 
purposes of the Savings and Loan Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1967. 

Second. Extensions of credit on the secu- 
rity of property heretofore held at any time 
by any savings and loan holding company or 
affiliate. This exclusion would prevent re- 
ciprocal loans by holding companies in an 
attempt to evade the prohibition on financ- 
ing their own properties through their sub- 
sidiary insured institutions. 

I hope this information will help you bet- 
ter understand the provisions of Section 920 
as they relate to the authority of a savings 
and loan holding company and its savings 
and loan subsidiaries and their affiliates, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
Member of Congress. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolu- 
tion which was passed on February 13, 
by the Lithuanian Council of New Jer- 
sey, as they met to commemorate the 53d 
anniversary of the restoration of Lith- 
uanian independence. 

I am sure that all of us share the 
distress of these people in watching their 
compatriots who continue their struggle 
for freedom. It is appropriate that we, 
who enjoy the bounties of freedom, 
should lend our support and encourage- 
ment to those who are striving to reach 
this goal. 

The resolution of the Lithuanian 
Council of New Jersey follows: 

RESOLUTION 

On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary 
of the Restoration of Lithuania's indepen- 
dence, we the representatives of the Lithu- 
anian ethnic community of New Jersy, as- 
sembled here on February 13, 1971, in New- 
ark, New Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 16th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, 
was restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania’s sovereign functions as a 
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result of the military occupation of our 
homeland by the Soviet Union on June 15, 
1940, during the course of which national 
traditions and values were trammeled, the 
personal freedoms of the people were sup- 
pressed and hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were liquidated by the Soviet genocidal 
practices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations of 
the Lithuanian people for freedom and the 
exercise of their human rights. These hopes 
were made most evident in the recent suc- 
cessful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to Tur- 
key by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, as 
well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt at 
defection, 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative 
apparatus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting the 
Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sover- 
eign rights to self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterates the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the 
incorporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Na- 
tions and at various international confer- 
ences. 

Dated at Newark, New Jersey—Feb. 13, 
1971. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, President. 


OUR FLAG SPEAKS 
HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, February 12, I had the 
honor of presenting an American flag 
which had flown over the U.S. Capitol to 
the Riceville Elementary School, Rice- 
ville, Tenn. 

This was not only a proud occasion for 
me, but for the students as well. They 
made an extra special event of the pres- 
entation and engaged in a contest to see 
who could write the most appropriate 
remarks about Old Glory. 

The winner was Miss Vicky Decker of 
Riceville, whose poem “Our Flag Speaks,” 
was judged the best. Vicky accepted the 
flag on behalf of her school and deliv- 
ered her poem as a highlight of the 
presentation ceremony. It is a fine piece 
of writing and I am proud to bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
Vicky Decker’s poem, “Our Flag Speaks,” 
at this point in the RECORD: 

OUR FLAG SPEAKS 
Our flag has many voices 
Speaking loud and clear. 
Listen, youth of America, 
Come lend me your ear! 
It’s voice rings out for freedom, 
Not just for you and me, 
But for ev-ry American. 
All people must be free! 
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The white calls out for purity 
In deeds and thoughts from you; 
Red speaks out for valor. 
“Justice!” shouts the blue. 
Listen, youth of America, 
The flag has something to say. 
It speaks of the past and present; 
It sings of a brighter day. 


AMERICAN LEGION SECURITY 
COMMISSION 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr, DORN. Mr, Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Legion has since 1919 advocated a 
strong national defense, which I believe 
would have prevented World War IL. 
Their program today is one which, if 
implemented, will prevent World War 
III. Mr. Speaker, may I emphasize that 
the Legion’s program is for the pre- 
vention of war and for the maintenance 
of peace. Under the leadership of Na- 
tional Commander Chamie the Ameri- 
can Legion is a dynamic force for peace. 
It was my great honor to give the fol- 
lowing concluding remarks to the Amer- 
ican Legion National Security Commis- 
sion at the end of their 3-day conference 
on February 17, 1971: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WM. JENNINGS 
BRYAN Dorn 


Since its first national convention in 
1919 the American Legion has always ad- 
vocated a strong national defense posture 
to preserve the peace. Had the Congress 
and the American people acted on the rec- 
ommendations of the American Legion in 
the '20's and ‘30’s we could have avoided 
World War II. We had scrapped our Navy, 
disbanded our Army and refused to de- 
velop the airplane and the tank as instru- 
ments of defense. General Billy Mitchell 
was court-martialed largely as a result of 
his advocacy of air power. With no air force 
and our fleet in mothbalis the U.S. was no 
deterrent force to the warlords of Japan or 
to the raving Hitler. Had the Nation listened 
to the American Legion then we might have 
avoided the tremendous human suffering 
and material loss associated with World 
War II. 

The American Legion has always recog- 
nized in addition that national security in- 
volves domestic as well as external considera- 
tions. The Legion has recognized that a 
strong military posture must be accompanied 
by a vigilant attitude towards those who 
would illegally and violently subvert our na- 
tion from within. 

Today I am going to talk with you con- 
cerning the external, or foreign elements of 
our national security. First of all let me say 
that I believe we are on the right track in 
Indochina. Our national security demanded 
that we intervene in force in 1965, at a time 
when a blatant and open communist invasion 
from the north threatened to overwhelm 
South Vietnam’s anticommunist govern- 
ment. Today we are gradually vurning over 
to the South Vietnamese the main combat 
burden. There may be temporary setbacks for 
the Saigon forces, but they are increasingly 
able to carry the load for themselves. The 
significant fact with regard to our national 
security is that the United States has main- 
tained its international credibility by main- 
taining its commitments to the people of 
South Vietnam. 

We have thereby given the people of South 
Vietnam 6 years they would otherwise not 
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have had to build their national defense ef- 
fort and their national institutions. 

While withdrawing Americans from Indo- 
china, the President has moved boldly, as in 
Cambodia and Laos, to keep the enemy off- 
balance and to disrupt Communist rear sup- 
ply areas. 

Our national insistance on an honorable 
withdrawal has tremendous consequences 
for our future national security, for we have 
shown that despite fantastic domestic dis- 
cord and division, the world’s most powerful 
democracy can still stand firm to meet its 
obligations. We need only wonder what the 
Russians or the Chinese would have thought 
of us, or worse, what they would have done 
to us, had we made a hasty and dishonorable 
quick-exit from Indochina. The Communists 
understand military power; they understand 
the language of power as well as they under- 
stand the twisted doctrines of Marx and 
Lenin. It is because of their constant watch- 
ing and testing of our military strength and 
our will to use it if necessary, that our na- 
tional security demands an honorable solu- 
tion in Indochina, 

Looking farther into the post-Vietnam era 
we see other threats to our national security, 
and these involve the lagging development of 
our naval and air power. In just 5 years 
the Soviet navy has grown from a water- 
borne arm of their ground forces to a well 
rounded -aval force. The Soviets now possess 
the largest submarine force in world history: 
360 submarines—80 of them nuclear pow- 
ered—as against our total of 147 of all types 
submarines. At the current capacity of US 
ship yards, our maximum annual submarine 
construction is 12, while the Soviets have one 
yard with a 3-shift capacity of 35 subma- 
rines a year, 

When discussing the relative air and naval 
strengths of the United States and the So- 
viet Union we must always remember that 
the Soviet Union has a predominant land 
mass position, while the US is basically an 
istand power dependent on freedom of the 
sea and air lanes. As an example, while the 
Soviets have land access to Southeast Asia, 
the US has used the sea to ship 97 percent of 
all materials sent to Vietnam. 

In addition to the necessity of neutralizing 
the Soviet submarine threat to our sealanes, 
we must increase our nuclear strike poten- 
tial by increasing the number of ICBM-firing 
submarines, While our fixed-site ICBM’s may 
someday be knocked out by missiles fired 
from an orbital military satellite, our mo- 
bile subs would pose a much more elusive 
target—should the Russians or the Chi- 
nese gamble on a pre-emptive knock-out first 
strike. 

I say today that we must have a crash 
program to make our country again supreme 
on the sea. It is essential to the survival of 
freedom that the United States control the 
sealanes of the world for peace. This can 
be done only with a nuclear navy. 

Nothing I have said in support of a revital- 
ized navy should be taken in neglect of 
our nations air power. With our superior 
technology and organization we can—if only 
we will—control the airlanes of the world and 
even space. And we can control it for peace. 
Weakness in keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments in air technology could invite national 
disaster through continued aggression by the 
other side in countless brush-fire wars. 
Should the aggressor renounce nuclear war- 
fare—as the Axis Powers did with respect to 
gas warfare in World War Il—and move with 
their vast preponderance of land forces in 
Southeast Asia or Europe we could not win 
without superior air-power. We would invite 
aggression and be defeated. 

Of course we need a highly mobile, trained 
Army that can be rushed as a deterrent to 
future aggression. But without command of 
the sea and the air it would be hopeless to 
try to stem the tide of aggression. 

On September 28, 1970 and again on Oc- 
tober 8, 1970, the late Chairman Mendel Riv- 
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ers warned the Congress and the American 
people of the Soviet threat. Mr. Rivers quoted 
at length from a letter he had received from 
Vice Admiral Rickover, the father of the nu- 
clear submarine. In connection with the ris- 
ing strength of the Soviet navy the Admiral 
had written: 

“If history teaches anything it is surely 
that weakness invites attack: that it takes 
but one aggressor to plunge the world into 
war against the wishes of dozens of peace 
loving nations—if the former is militarily 
strong and the latter are not.” 

Admiral Rickover also made the interesting 
observation that the only one of Stalin's 
treaties that the Soviets did not break was 
the notorious Nazi-Soviet treaty. Simply be- 
cause the Soviets feared the strength of Hit- 
ler’s armies. As we move into the “Era of 
Negotiations” proclaimed by the President in 
his Inaugural Address, it is useful to remem- 
ber that the Soviets understand the arith- 
metic of power. They will honor their com- 
mitments to the extent that they fear to pro- 
voke a powerful America. 

The only way to prevent World War III and 
the nuclear holocaust which would destroy 
civilization is for our country today to main- 
tain superior military strength. We can pre- 
vent war and preserve the peace for a fraction 
of what it would cost to fight a nuclear war 
which no nation could win. 


BIG CITIES NEED TO GET LARGER 
SHARE OF ANTIPOLLUTION FUNDS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 9, in an effort to assist the cities and 
States of America finance their much- 
needed waste treatment facilities, I in- 
troduced legislation in the House which 
would provide for an increase in the Fed- 
eral share of grants to States and cities 
for the construction of waste treatment 
facilities. The bill which I am sponsor- 
ing, H.R. 4010, would increase the Fed- 
eral share in meeting construction costs 
from 30 or 50 percent to a full 70 per- 
cent. 

The Sunday, February 14, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer carried an excellent article 
describing the need for increased pollu- 
tion control assistance to America’s ma- 
jor cities. The article follows. 

At the conclusion of the article I would 
like to enter a table in the Recorp which 
provides, accurate through November 30, 
1970, data on the distribution of Fed- 
eral waste treatment facilities construc- 
tion grants. The table clearly indicates 
that the money simply is not going to the 
areas of greatest need or to the areas 
where the greatest pollution exists: 

Bric Crries May Ger LARGER SLICE OF 
ANTIPOLLUTION CAKE 
(By Robert J. Havel) 

WaAsuIncton.—Antipollution dollars, which 
have been flowing rather freely of late, have 
been going down the wrong drains. There are 
stirrings in Congress to redirect that flow. 

As late as 1969, the flow was only a trickle 
because Congress and presidents were long 
on promises but short on performance. But 
the spigot opened wider last year as concern 
for the environment and presidential poli- 
tics grew. 

Now, President Nixon is proposing $2 bil- 
lion a year as the federal share of a three- 
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year, $12-billion program for construction of 
waste-treatment facilities. 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine, the 
leading but unannounced frontrunner for 
the Democratic presidential nomination, 
wants the federal government to kick in $2.5 
billion a year for a five-year, 25-billion pro- 
gram. 

The main problem is the allocation for- 
mula, 

Cities simply haven’t been able to come 
up with the matching money—70% of the 
total cost of construction in Cleveland's case. 

The federal money, therefore, has not gone 
to the big cities, where the people and the 
pollution are, but to smaller communities 
where the construction is often used for in- 
dustrial development rather than pollution 
control. 

From the start through Nov. 30, 1970, 
federal grants for water-pollution control 
for 10,916 projects have totaled $1,959,101,- 
583, the Environmental Protection Agency 
reports, 

The total cost of the 10,916 projects is 
estimated at more than $8 billion, which 
includes local money. 

However, only 8.2% of this money has 
gone to cities with more than 250,000 popu- 
lation, although 22% of the people in the 
United States live in cities this size. 

A staff member of Muskie’s pollution sub- 
committee frankly admitted that neither 
the Nixon nor the Muskie proposals would 
greatly ease the cities’ problems. 

“The program has been underfunded and 
undermanned from the beginning,” he said. 
“We started behind, and now we're farther 
behind.” 

Nixon’s proposal would require the states 
and communities to pick up at least 50% of 
the cost of treatment facilities. 

Muskie's plan would enlarge the federal 
share to as much as 60%, if the problem 
is approached on a river basin basis. 

This simply isn't enough, the mayors of 
Atlanta and Detroit told Muskie last week. 
Those cities are under 180-day orders to stop 
pollution, as Cleveland is. 

The cities can’t clean up in 180 days, the 
mayors said, or even in 180 weeks. 

They recited results of a study by the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors on the needs of 
1,105 communities and sewer districts that 
serve 95 million people. 

The total needs of these 1,105 units were 
estimated at $33 billion to $37 billion over 
the next few years. 

Ohio's total needs were set at about $1.2 
billion, Cleveland at $485 million. 

The mayors recommended that the federal 
government pick up as much as 75% of the 
cost of the projects. The Muskie committee 
staffer said the senator was kicking the idea 
around. 

In the House, Rep. Charles A. Vanik, D-22, 
Cleveland, introduced legislation asking that 
the federal government provide up to 70% 
of the cost of waste treatment facilities. 

Citing Nixon’s campaign for his $5-billion 
revenue-sharing plan, Vanik said: 

“The demand for $6 billion in matching 
funds completely washes out the promise of 
$5 billion in revenue sharing.” 

Ohio is a revealing example of how the big 
cities have gotten short shrift under the 
present setup. From fiscal 1968 through fiscal 
1971, which ends June 30, Ohio has been 
allocated $111.4 million for construction 
grants. 

A report by the Muskie subcommittee says: 

“In Ohio (through 1969), 58% of waste- 
treatment-facility funds have been distrib- 
uted to serve one-quarter of the state’s popu- 
lation, which lives in counties under 100,000 
population.” 

Another gripe of the cities and states has 
been that the federal government has not 
put its money where its promise was. 

Because for five years appropriations have 
fallen short of authorizations, many com- 
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munities went ahead and built facilities on 
their own. They assumed the federal govern- 
ment would reimburse them for the federal 
share. They were wrong. 

The Environmental Protection Agency es- 
timates projects, now in various stages and 
worth $1.5 billion, will be eligible for reim- 
bursement. Of this amount, $300 million is 
due communities and states for plants al- 
ready in operation. 

Ohio this year was allocated $51.5 million. 
Of this nearly $11 million was for reimburse- 
ments. 

Under the current pollution-control pro- 
gram, which expires June 30, Cleveland has 
received reimbursements of $535,238 for 
planning and engineering. 

Improvements now under way at the 
Cleveland’s Easterly Treatment Plant will 
cost $6.6 million. 

Of this amount, says Cleveland Utilities 
Director William S. Caskill, $600,000 has been 
allocated to Cleveland by the federal govern- 
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ment through the Ohio Water Development 
Authority, which sets state priorities and 
handles the federal money. 

The state has made a $6-million, 20-year 
loan for the remainder of the Cleveland 
need. 

Ohio did get a break last week when Wil- 
liam D. Ruckelshaus, head of EPA, ruled that 
the state's loan arrangement qualified as a 
matching-funds program. 

This entitles the state to 50% matching 
money from the U.S. Treasury. Previously, 
because the loans did not qualify as a match- 
ing program, projects could receive only 30% 
in matching money. 

What this means is that Ohio and its 
communities will now have to put up $51.5 
million to take full advantage of the $51.5 
million in federal funds allocated to the 
state. 

Under the 30-70 setup the state and cities 
would have had to raise $119 million to get 
the $51.5 million in federal money. 


TABLE 1! 


Population 


Number of 


Less than 2,500_ 
2,500 to 5,000 
5.001 to 10,000. 
10,001 to 25,000 
25,001 to 50,000. __ 


250,001 to 500,000. _. 
500,001 and over 


Percent of 
projects 
(cumulative) 


Percent of 
Federal Eo 
(cumulative) 


projects grants 


St atk ai 
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1 Status of grants as of Nov. 30, 1970. 
2 Estimated cost of 10,916 plecs is $8,039,640,235, 
3 Includes approximately $ 


70,000,000 supplemental funds from EDA and ARC. 


Source: Records of Evaluation and Resource Control Branch, Division offFacilities Construction and Operation, EPA. 
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TRIBUTE TO WISCONSIN STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH SWEDA 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the House will know, all too often in 
political life the most workmanlike of 
legislators receives the least amount of 
publicity. 

That fact is no more true in the House 
than it is in the Wisconsin Legislature 
where I spent almost 7 years. 

Occasionally a thoughtful ana percep- 
tive member of the journalistic profes- 
sion will publicly note the behind the 
scenes influence of one of those quiet 
workers in the legislative vineyard. It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to in- 
sert in the Recor a portion of a recent 
column by the dean of Wisconsin State 
house capitol correspondents, John Wyn- 
gaard, noting the rise of influence of an 
old friend and fellow legislator who has 
contributed much to the welfare and 
progress of northern Wisconsin, State 
Representative Joseph Sweda. 

The excerpt from this column appeared 
in the Green Bay Press-Gazette, and fol- 
lows: 

INSIDE THE CAPITOL 
(By John Wyngaard) 

A young man to watch in the Democratic 

Assembly majority is Joseph Sweda, a rising 


figure in his caucus as the newly chosen 
speaker pro tempore, meaning that he is 
one of the top leadership circle. 

At the age of 44, Sweda is starting his fifth 
term from the preponderantly rural district 
composed of Lincoln and Taylor Counties. 
Sweda is one of the comparatively few Demo- 
crats who is solidly entrenched according to 
consistent performance in a rural district, 
as shown by the fact that he is chairman of 
the Taylor County Board, an office represent- 
ing higher prestige in local politics than 
membership in the legislature ir most in- 
stances. 


NIXON THE BOLD 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the best analyses I have 
read of the President’s state of the 
Union message, is that by Joseph Alsop 
entitled “Nixon the Bold.” 

As is Mr. Alsop’s habit, he has dug 
beneath the surface and produced a truly 
thoughtful comment on the President’s 
message to the Congress. I include the 
article at this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1971] 

NIxon THE BOLD 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The President's message on the State of the 
Union was genuinely remarkable, In many 
rather fundamental ways, in fact, it was 
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bolder and more innovating than anything 
heard from a President since the time, nearly 
40 years ago, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
putting the country on a new course. 

Before defense of this high claim for 
the President, a short history of the message 
and its ideas is in order. To begin with 
Richard M. Nixon knew enough about the 
subject to think the U.S. government had 
ceased to work very well, even before he took 
office. His experience in office strongly con- 
firmed that conviction. 

The first symptom of the root-and-branch 
character of the resulting Nixon approach 
was the Family Assistance Plan, intended to 
junk the whole ghastly welfare system. 
If FAP ever passes this will certainly prove 
to be a far more radical measure than most 
people suppose. The end result, in fact, will 
be public welfare mainly federally adminis- 
tered, on the pattern of the Social Security 
system. 

This was, and is, a centralizing measure, 
therefore. It had to be, for no other solution 
seemed practical. But the President’s real 
objection to the present system was to what 
may be called “governess government.” Here 
was where he wanted the main restructuring; 
and he therefore set all sorts of people, no- 
tably George Shultz, Robert Finch and John 
Ehrlichman, to work out what should be 
done. 

The really climactic moment was last June, 
when three critically important meetings 
were held at San Clemente on three succes- 
sive days. At the first meeting, the President 
adopted the Keynesian theory of the so-called 
“full employment budget.” He also decided 
on a thorough-going revision of the whole 
tax system, including adoption of the 


value-added tax. But this latter step will be 
attempted later. 

At the second meeting, the President ruled 
that the rundown of national defense had 
gone far enough, and ordered a somewhat 
more generous defense budget. And at the 


third meeting, the President decided on very 
bold restructing of the federal government 
itself, plus equally bold restructuring of the 
dealings between the federal government 
and the states and local governments. 

Under the headings, “reform” of the fed- 
eral apparatus on functional lines, and 
“revenue-sharing” by the federal government 
with the state and local governments, the 
last two proposals above-listed were the main 
themes of the President’s message on Friday. 
They are so much bolder and more innovat- 
ing than anything offered since the early 
New Deal days, simply because these steps, 
if taken, will add up to really enormous, 
truly structural changes. 

From the later years of Roosevelt to date, 
the great changes and reforms have always 
been conceived as though they were poul- 
tices—to be applied externally, and here and 
there as the need arose. It is not going too 
far to say that two-thirds of the existing fed- 
eral apparatus is no more, at bottom, than 
an agglomeration of these poultices. 

The reform—poultices, particularly, have 
also been designed, without exception, on the 
basic principle of “governess government.” 
This is the principle that the federal bu- 
reaucracy always knows best, and bureau- 
crats must therefore have power—especially 
money power—to require the states, cities 
and other bodies to do things the proper way. 

But let the scales drop from your eyes for 
a moment and look at the record. In the 
period in question, this country has repeat- 
edly addressed itself to its vast social prob- 
lems. In each case, the social problem being 
tackled cried out for attention. Literally 
hundreds of billions of dollars have been 
spent trying to solve, or at least to ameliorate, 
these social problems. 

But with all this direly needed and well- 
intentioned effort, and after all these vast 
expenditures, the social problems being 
tackled have actually grown much worse, 
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with almost no exceptions. Hence the gist of 
the President’s message may be given as 
follows. 

“Let us get rid of a lot of the poultices 
(as they are described above). Let us put 
the federal government together again, on 
strictly functional lines. Then let us get rid 
of the whole idea of governess government, as 
far as this is now possible. 

“Let us give the states and local govern- 
ments as much money as we can, to solve 
their own problems as best they know how. 
And let the main check on these state and 
local governments be the voters who elect 
them, instead of bureaucrats here in 
Washington.” 

The only trouble with this is that Ameri- 
can liberals are deeply attached to governess 
government. 


MASSACHUSETTS IS HONORED BY 
A PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted and honored that a constituent 
of mine from the Third Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, Mr. Robert 
William Meserve, has been nominated as 
the president-elect of the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Meserve has had a most distin- 
guished career at the bar. Mr. Meserve 
received his A.B. degree from Tufts Col- 
lege in 1931 and the LL.B. degree from 
Harvard University Law School in 1934. 
From 1936 to 1941, Mr. Meserve was the 
assistant U.S. attorney in Boston. During 
that time he was also a lecturer at the 
Boston College Law School. 

After his years of service as an assist- 
ant U.S. attorney, Mr. Meserve returned 
to his position as an associate, and sub- 
sequently a partner, in the distinguished 
Boston firm of Nutter, McClennan, and 
Fish. 

During the Second World War, 1943- 
46, Mr. Meserve served as a lieutenant in 
the U.S. Naval Reserve. 

The professional and academic attain- 
ments of Mr. Robert W. Meserve are 
extraordinary. From 1961, he has been a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Bar Examiners and since 1964, has been 
secretary of that prestigious five-man 
group. Mr. Meserve has served for several 
years as a lecturer in trial practice at the 
Harvard Law School. In the years 1936- 
40, Mr. Meserve was a member of the 
School Committee in Medford, Mass. 
Subsequent to that time he was an alder- 
man in the same city. 

Mr. Meserve has served his alma 
mater, Tufts University, as a member 
and subsequently as chairman of the 
board of trustees. For a number of years 
he has been vice president of the New 
England Medical Center hospitals. 

Mr. Meserve was a very distinguished 
and innovative president of the Boston 
Bar Association and a most devoted 
chairman of the Standing Committee on 
the Federal Judiciary of the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Meserve, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, was elected as a member of the 
prestige-laden American Academy of 
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Arts and Sciences and was the regent 
and subsequent president, 1968-69, of the 
American College of Trial Lawyers. 

Robert William Meserve married 
Gladys E. Swenson in 1936. Their chil- 
dren, Roberta Ann, William George, 
Richard Andrew, John Eric, and Jeanne- 
Marthe, are all following in the path of 
distinguished and devoted service which 
their father has followed during his en- 
tire carrer. 

I know that I speak for the entire con- 
gressional delegation of Massachusetts 
and indeed for all of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts when 
I express particular delight in the elec- 
tion of Robert Meserve as the president 
of the Bar Association since Mr. Meserve 
is the first lawyer from Massachusetts to 
serve in this exalted capacity since 1898. 

Mr. Meserve will take office as the 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in August 1972. Mr. Meserve will fol- 
low Mr. Leon Jaworski of Houston, who 
will become president of the American 
Bar Association in August 1971. 

The bar of Massachusetts, the people 
of Waltham, Mass., and the countless 
friends of Mr. Robert Meserve are proud 
of the new honors which he has brought 
to himself, his family, his profession, and 
his Commonwealth, 


MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY AD- 
DRESSED CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 11, 1971, in an address be- 
fore the 67th annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Mayor Richard J. Daley enu- 
merated Chicago’s 1970 accomplish- 
ments and outlined the city’s goals for 
the coming decade. I feel that we in 
Chicago can be proud of the advance- 
ments that our city has made in recent 
years—years that have been extremely 
difficult ones for most of our Nation’s 
urban areas. I also believe that we can 
look ahead to the next decade with opti- 
mism, for the program outlined by the 
mayor is indeed a plan for progress. 

I am inserting a copy of the mayor’s 
address in the Recorp to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. I believe they 
will find it both interesting and informa- 
tive: 

REMARKS BY Mayor RICHARD J. DALEY 

The people of Chicago have demonstrated 
in their comparatively brief 134 years, that 
“I will” is more than a mere motto—it is the 
progressive spirit of the people of that city. 

Certainly the men and women present here 
today represent a tradition of leadership 
that has been a prime factor in making Chi- 
cago a great urban metropolis. 

Chicago is a great city because of the con- 
tributions of all its citizens. 

There is no better evidence of this than 
the contribution the representatives of com- 
merce and industry have made to the econ- 
omy of this city down through the years. 

For example, as John Gray has pointed 
out—our rate of unemployment is about half 
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the national average—a genuine testimonial 
to the strength of the city’s commercial and 
industrial enterprise. 

Comparatively we are in an enviable posi- 
tion, but in Chicago that’s not good enough. 
Earlier this week, with 15 other mayors— 
Democratic, Republican, and Independent, I 
appeared before a Senate Committee to urge 
passage of a bill that would provide Govern- 
ment financing for hiring thousands of the 
unemployed during a recession. These work- 
ers could be used to fill public service needs 
in such areas as environmental quality, 
health care, housing, neighborhood improve- 
ments, recreation and other programs. A 
similar bill was passed by the Houses of Con- 
gress in the last session, but vetoed. 

This kind of public service employment 
should not be just stop-gap employment— 
make-work jobs in which the worker simply 
marks time until the economy improves. 
Public service employment should generate 
real jobs and real training where the work- 
er can see advancement opportunities in per- 
manent employment in private industry. 

Next month, working with the national ad- 
ministration, we will launch a program in 
which commerce and industry will be asked 
to join to give jobs to returning veterans 
from Vietnam. 

Employment is a first requisite for a thriv- 
ing city. 

But in order for a person to work, in order 
for business and commerce to prosper, there 
must be high standards for basic services. 

To reach the goals that have been pro- 
jected before you today, we must continually 
improve the basic services, such as police and 
fire. 
The police department has received ap- 
proval of an application for a $4 million 
Federal grant to construct new area head- 
quarters on the near west side. Site studies 
are being conducted for a new area head- 
quarters on the north side and a new police 
training academy. 

During 1970 there were 3,500,000 calls to 
the police emergency number. This represents 
one call for service every eight seconds. To 
handle this tremendous volume, the police 
are expanding the number of radio channels 
and adding new equipment and more police 
dispatchers, This will speed up police assist- 
ance to all residents. 

Completion in 1971 of a city-wide radio 
satellite system will permit the assignment 
of more motorized-foot patrols in every 
neighborhood. These receiver-transmitter sta- 
tions will relay radio messages between the 
communications center at headquarters and 
Officers in cars and on foot equipped with 
portable radios throughout the city. 

Where other cities are having difficulty in 
recruiting, Chicago had approximately 4,700 
young men taking the civil service examina- 
tion for patrolmen a few months ago. 

The department's seven-month recruit 
training program has been serving as & 
prototype for other cities and is being hailed 
as a major break-through in police training. 
In addition, more than two thousand mem- 
bers of the department are enrolled in the 
training extension program—leading to a 
professional certificate. 

In 1971 another step in creating a career 
police force will be taken when executive 
development training will be provided for all 
command officers. 

Morale in the Chicago Police Department is 
high. It is becoming the most professional 
police force in the Nation. 

Last year, the Fire Department began pro- 
viding ambulance service in the model cities 
areas. Eight new ambulances were added to 
the fire department's fleet and Model Area 
residents are being trained as ambulance at- 
tendants. A career in the fire department will 
be available to these model area residents. 

This year the entire ambulance service has 
been expanded to provide removal service to 
all citizens. 
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Also this year the fire department is ex- 
panding its data processing systems so that 
inspections can be analyzed with reports of 
fires. This technique will make it possible to 
provide service where it is needed the most 
and to inspect those buildings which require 
immediate attention. 

Meanwhile, eight sites for fire stations have 
been selected for submission to the city 
council. The multi-company stations are part 
of the recommendations being impiemented 
in the Maatman report which is helping the 
department keep up to date. 

Over the years the board of health role in 
meeting the needs of the community has 
vastly expanded. Where once the city health 
department was primarily concerned with 
preventing communicable disease, and en- 
forcing ordinances, it is now providing to 
those who cannot afford private care the 
kind of health services that the family doctor 
provides, 

For example, by April 1st, the Grand Bou- 
levard community will have a well-staffed 
comprehensive health center which has been 
developed in cooperation with Provident hos- 
pital. In addition, ground is being broken 
this month of the tirst two of an eventual 
seven community health centers, These cen- 
ters will cost a total of 11 million dollars. 
They will be located in Uptown, Woodlawn, 
North Kenwood, Pilsen-Lower West Side, the 
near Northwest Side, near North and Engle- 
wood. 

The Board of Health is planning and de- 
veloping these centers with maximum com- 
munity involvement, seeking counsel from 
the people themselves as to the kind of 
service they want. In other health programs 
scheduled for this year, the board is inaugu- 
rating a new immunization program for pre- 
school children at 15 urban progress centers 
which will be open during evening hours, 
when working parents will be able to take 
their children to the clinics. 

A new program of decentralizing the treat- 
ment of lead poisoning has been launched 
and children are being examined at 14 
neighborhood clinics. Previously such treat- 
ment was available only at the municipal 
contagious disease hospital. 

In a few weeks, the Board of Health will 
announce the details of a comprehensive 
drug control program. 

Using highly sophisticated laboratory 
techniques and equipment, the Board of 
Health is carrying on an intensive testing 
and control program designed to assure 
that the city’s food and water supply is free 
of contamination from mercury and other 
polluting elements. 

Already in 1970 we have established two 
new mental health outposts in Rogers Park 
and in Chatham, The Board of Health is 
considering their expansion into full mental 
health facilities. There are now sixteen 
neighborhood mental health clinics. 

In recognition of its outstanding effec- 
tiveness, the city’s rodent control program 
has just been given a grant of $1,636,000 
from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The new grant will permit the 
continuation of a nationally-recognized 
health-educator aides program. In the past 
year health educator aides have given guid- 
ance and counsel on general health, housing 
hygiene and related problems to more than 
38,000 inner city families. 

Also contributing to the health and en- 
vironment of the city is the quality of our 
sanitation program. This week, night time 
shuttling of refuse over our expressways to 
landfill sites in the southeast section of the 
city will be discontinued. We expect complete 
elimination of all landfill dumping in the 
next few weeks. This accomplishment is 
being made possible by the operation of the 
1,600 ton northwest incinerator at Chicago 
and Kenton—the largest plant of this kind in 
the world. This plant features the most 
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efficient air pollution control devices avail- 
able. 

In 1971 the Department expects to re- 
move more than 100,000 abandoned vehicles 
from city streets. Under a new program in 
which derelict vehicles were towed directly 
to crushing machines, 93,000 vehicles were 
removed from the streets last year. The pro- 
gram will mean that the city will be able to 
keep up with the number of cars abandoned 
each year. 

New refiectorized green and white street- 
name signs—designed for better visibility— 
will be installed on all boulevards and major 
arterial streets throughout the city in the 
next few months. 

The Bureau of Forestry is placing special 
emphasis on the contro] of Dutch elm dis- 
ease. During 1971, more than 60,000 diseased 
and damaged trees will be removed, and 35,- 
000 new trees will be planted. 

Tree removals will steadily decrease while 
plantings increase and a balance will be 
reached within the next five years. To speed 
up the removal of five thousand tree stumps, 
the city is initiating contracts with private 
firms to join the city crews. 

Very shortly the department will begin its 
pedestrian loop mall study by closing certain 
loop streets to vehicular traffic. Tests will be 
made to determine the economic effect the 
air and noise pollution that will occur on 
those streets upon which the traffic is di- 
verted. 

This spring the Department will also be- 
gin marking streets for a comprehensive 
18-mile system of bicycle routes. 

As these p: indicate, we are actively 
concerned with the quality of our environ- 
ment, In July, 1970, new laws became effec- 
tive which greatly limited the surphur con- 
tent of fuels, outlawed the burning of gar- 
bage and trash in boilers, prohibited leaf 
burning and set more stringent restrictions 
on the use of incinerators. By the end of the 
year the impact of the enforcement of these 
laws was evident. The yearly average of sur- 
phur dioxide for 1970 measured point 03 
parts per million—a 50 percent reduction 
over the 1969 yearly average. Much has been 
written about the clean-up of London’s air. 
The 1970 sulphur dioxide average for London 
stood at point 05 parts per million—67 per- 
cent higher than Chicago. Sulphur dioxide 
levels in the month of January of this year 
averaged point 023 parts per million. In Jan- 
uary of last year the average was point 06 
parts per million. 

We can look forward to a further reduction 
in sulphur dioxide levels for Chicago as the 
sulphur content in fuels are reduced to a 
one percent limitation in 1972. 

There also was a 12 percent reduction in 
particulate matter emissions in 1970 over 
1969. The restrictions on incinerators which 
went into effect the first of this year, will 
help to lower the content of soot, ash, and 
other matter put into the air. 

Last week we met with supermarket and 
independent grocery managers, and this week 
we met with the manufacturers of soaps and 
detergents and tiey assured us that very 
shortly now all packages in the stores will 
carry the proper labeling as required by our 
ordinance, And right now, the stores in Chi- 
cago carry low-phosphate detergents which 
meet the requirements of the ordinance and 
which will help reduce the pollution of our 
lake and streams, Many cities are following 
our example and we have urged the State 
and the Federal Congress to pass similar 
legislation designed to save and purify our 
water resources, 

Significant steps have been taken in pre- 
serving our waterways A riverbank cleanup 
and beautification program was begun last 
summer with more than 50 Chicago river 
property owners making improvements by 
removing debris. The program will be ex- 
panded to include more property owners on 
the north and south branches of the river. 
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To further prevent pollution and flooding, 
the first deep tunnel system replacing com- 
bination sewers will be completed by the end 
of the year under Lawrence Avenue. The 
Metropolitan Sanitary District is carrying on 
similar projects. 

Last Tuesday we submitted to the city 
council a recently completed study to be 
used as the basis for modernizing our cur- 
rent anti-noise ordinance. The study makes 
recommendations concerning levels of noises 
from vehicles, including cars, trucks, motor- 
cycles and construction equipment. Also, 
noise from air conditioners and power mow- 
ers, as well as noise emanating from indus- 
trial zones bordering on residential areas, 

The Department of Environmental Con- 
trol will recommend an ordinance for the 
control of asbestos pollution. 

Auto emissions will be further analyzed 
and uses of converters on city vehicles will 
be evaluated toward recommending legisia- 
tion governing auto emissions. A joint study 
undertaken by the Departments of Streets 
and Sanitation and Public Works, to be com- 
pleted in 1971, will outline solid waste dis- 
posal practices for the city up until the year 
2000. 

We are trying to make Chicago a model 
city and the rejuvenation of our inner city 
areas through the model cities program will 
help us achieve our goal. We are proud of the 
projects initiated in the first year of this pro- 
gram. Model cities has given employment to 
more than 3,500 persons—81 percent of whom 
live in the model cities neighborhoods. We 
have offered career opportunities for residents 
through service as health aides, educational 
aides and as subprofessionals in a wide range 
of service categories. The police department 
has hired 400 community aides who perform 
non-arrest functions, By accenting the sery- 
ice side of the police department, they are 
slowly building a better relationship between 
the community and the police. 

Model cities has established a free break- 
fast program in 37 schools, serving more than 
13,000 youngsters. In the first year, 14 day 
care centers have been established and 53 
foster day care homes have been instituted 
which provide a variety of supplementary 
services, 

To stimulate economic development, 67 
model neighborhood businesses have been 
furnished with management assistance 
through a non-profit corporation. 

The model cities efforts in education have 
been rewarding and are offering opportuni- 
ties to the youngsters and their parents as 
the model area schools become closely iden- 
tified with the community and its residents. 

All of these programs were launched in 
the past year and their steady expansion in 
1971 will contribute to the welfare of hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens—which will 
contribute to the welfare of the entire city. 

Further in the field of education, the pub- 
lic building commission will build twenty 
new schools including 8 new high schools. 
One elementary school is completed and 
seven of these new model educational facili- 
ties are now under construction. Most of the 
balance will be started this year. The new 
schools are not only good physical structures 
but they will contain facilities for the most 
modern concepts in education, including 
magnet and specialized schools. The com- 
mission also is building a skill center at 39th 
and Wabash which will be operated by the 
city college system for manpower training. 
This will be a unique institution training 
students for a specific occupation for which 
there is a demand. 

The commission has also started construc- 
tion of the Audy Homes—a modern juvenile 
facility urgently needed. 

I would like to emphasize that all these 
programs have already been financed by 
bond issues, model cities, other Federal 
grants, and on-going programs by depart- 
ments, With the exception of schools they 
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will not represent. any additional costs to the 
taxpayer. 

The city has carried on far-reaching pro- 
grams involving every aspect of local govern- 
ment and urban life without affecting its 
fiscal integrity. According to Dun and Brad- 
street, the city’s overall per capita debt as of 
August, 1970, amounted to $177.00 compared 
with an average of $326.48 for all cities of 
over 500,000 population. Chicago had a net 
debt of $91.12 per capita compared with the 
average of $206.40. The second lowest of all 
cities with a population of over 500,000. The 
ratio of Chicago's overall bonded debt to as- 
sessed and full valuation is the lowest of all 
cities of over 500,000 population. 

It is interesting to note that in the past 
ten years Chicago’s real estate taxes have 
been less than most of the suburbs around 
it. In 1970, out of 40 representative suburbs, 
Chicago ranked 36th in the amount of taxes 
paid. When one takes into account that 
many suburbs do not offer the extensive serv- 
ices the city does—the only conclusion is 
that Chicago property owners have one of 
the lowest tax burdens of any municipality. 
Every indication is that city property tax 
owners will continue to pay less taxes than 
most suburbs. 

We have maintained that record because 
we have insisted that all departments utilize 
the most modern administrative practices 
and mechanized equipment. For example, our 
purchasing department won the national 
award by the American City magazine for 
introducing an outstanding new concept in 
purchasing management. This new concept 
is called guaranteed maintenance for life or 
life-cycle costing. This is a contract for 
equipment which covers the original cost of 
the item plus the total cost of maintenance 
during its lifetime. Under this new concept 
the city over the past six years has saved 
approximately $4 million dollars. 

This system has been adopted by the De- 
fense Department. 

In 1971 the city will be totally computer- 
ized on all purchasing activities and inven- 
tories throughout our 34 warehouses. 

In all departments the city has used com- 
puters to support their activities. For exam- 
ple, an optical scanner reads water bills. 
There is almost instant visual access to in- 
formation stored in the data center in re- 
sponse to inquiries. In a similar fashion, 
video and remote terminal devices are used 
in the bullding department. In 1971, the use 
of such advanced computer techniques will 
be extended to appropriation-budgetary ac- 
counting. Through the use of present-day 
technology, we are meeting the demands of 
the citizenry for more and better services 
and we are providing those services with 
greater efficiency and economy than eyer 
before. 

One of the most difficult problems facing 
cities is the question of housing. In the past 
ten years local government agencies have 
been responsible for the construction of 133,- 
000 new housing units. At the same time we 
have torn down 53,000 substandard dwel- 
lings. We need a far greater supply of new 
housing—especially for low and moderate in- 
come families. We are in a squeeze in a sense, 
because the Federal Government and this 
city administration believe in strict code en- 
forcement to eliminate substandard build- 
ings. On the other hand the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not provided the resources to 
finance the very programs they have estab- 
lished to stimulate the increase of housing. 
For example, model cities asked for a thou- 
sand reservations from the F.H.A.—and was 
given twenty-five. 

In one area of housing, however, we have 
made progress. Under the urban renewal pro- 
gram we have built homes, schools, health 
service facilities, shopping centers and have 
created recreational areas. In renewal activ- 
ity in the last four years, 9,600 new homes 
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and apartments were added to our housing 
inventory. 

This year 1,100 housing units will be 
built in Hyde Park-Kenwood and 450 units 
of pre-fabricated * * * construction at 37th 
and Cottage Grove. In the past year the 
department of urban renewal conveyed 34 
acres of renewal areas and approved sale for 
another 90 acres for a total return of 
$13,200,000. 

We are awaiting favorable action by the 
Federal Government in providing the re- 
sources necessary to fill the urgent need for 
housing and we are prepared to launch & 
far-reaching program for housing in the his- 
tory of Chicago. 

And yes—we do anticipate the future 
which will see a new crosstown expressway 
which creates a new highway while refur- 
bishing the communities along its path. We 
prepare for the removal of the blighting ele- 
vated structure and the extension of the loop 
subway system to the new McCormick 
Place—the Hancock Center and the ex- 
panded Chicago Circle Campus. 

We are planning to build eight park and 
ride facilities to give the people of Chicago 
and the metropolitan area more economical 
and swifter mass transportation. I am happy 
to report that passenger volume on the Dan 
Ryan and Kennedy Expressways are passing 
expectations. They are not only saving rid- 
ers money but are helping to reduce conges- 
tion. We look for further use of Midway Air- 
port even as O'Hare Feld is being modernized 
to keep up with the rapid expansion and 
changes of aviation. 

We also are going to build 1,500 new units 
of housing for senior citizens, We are going 
to construct seven junior college cam- 
puses ...a new central library and eight 
neighborhood branch libraries. We are go- 
ing to renovate Navy Pier as a port and 
recreational facility. And we are going to 
achieve our long dreamed of plan to con- 
solidate the railroad terminals and open up 
hundreds of acres south of the Loop for re- 
development. 

We also are looking forward to.a new State 
constitution which we all worked to pass. 

Because of the passage of the 1970 Illinois 
Constitution, we will enter a new era of 
local government authority and responsi- 
bility. The grant of home rule power to 
cities is a sharing of the State's sovereignty 
with that unit of government closest to the 
people—city government. It will mean great- 
er authority to tailor-make solutions to local 
problems. It will give us the opportunity to 
develop a more equitable revenue system. 
The new intergovernmental cooperation sec- 
tion will permit several municipalities to 
join in bulk purchasing thus saving money 
and better serving citizens throughout the 
Chicago area. In short, home rule will mean 
better government, more responsive to the 
needs of the people. To that end we are pre- 
paring to implement these powers that will 
be available to us on July 1. 

What we do in this coming year to imple- 
ment the new constitution may directly affect 
our citizens and our economy for generations 
to come and and it will call for sound 
legislative and administrative judgment. 

Our recommendations should be based 
on the recognition that we must bring 
Government closer to the people in their 
neighborhoods. This is not new. The city 
already has neighborhood community con- 
servation boards, urban progress advisory 
councils, model cities councils, neighbor- 
hood cleanup committies, police community 
advisory committees, and corrections ad- 
visory committees. 

For years we have sent our mobile office 
of inquiry and information into the vari- 
ous neighborhoods so that information and 
complaints could be taken on the spot. 

We also have many city services with 
offices in neighborhoods. Under the model 
cities program we will be building four 
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multi-service centers where all of the sery- 
ices are available in one location—right in 
the neighborhood. 

All neighborhood organizations have had 
ready access to city departments—and to 
the mayor’s office—to voice their views, 
their complaints and their suggestions. 

There are many ways of measuring the 
vitality of a city. Chicago has more active 
neighborhood organizations than any major 
city in the United States. They have staffs, 
planning consultants, highly developed pro- 
grams and loyal memberships. They are 
continually striving to make their neigh- 
borhoods better. This is the most positive evi- 
dence that the city has a future—for peo- 
ple do not organize in this way if they in- 
tend to leave the city—if they do not have 
pride in their neighborhoods—and in their 
city. 

Show me a city where neighborhood or- 
ganizations or individuals are not advocat- 
ing and fighting for a greater share of city 
programs, for greater participation in lo- 
cal government—and I will show you a city 
without programs—without membership. 
When delegations stop coming to my of- 
fice, to city council meetings, or to public 
hearings, that will be the signal that they 
lost confidence in the future of Chicago. 

Like Mr. Gray, I will make a prediction. 
This will never happen—for our greatest re- 
source is the people of Chicago and the 
future is theirs. 


NEW ATTITUDE NEEDED TOWARD 
RUSSIA 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
interesting observations were made re- 
cently by Col. Irving Salomon, a distin- 
guished Californian who is a student of 
communism and a former delegate to the 
United Nations. I am pleased to share 
with my House colleagues the following 
article from the San Diego Union written 
by Colonel Salomon: 

New ATTITUDE NEEDED TOWARD Russia 


Iam irritated at: 

1. The members of the Congress and others 
who still think that all is sweetness and 
light in our relationship with the Soviet 
Union; who feel that the cold war is sub- 
siding and that we should offer the Soviets 
the warm hand of friendship. 

2. Our Department of State that continues 
its docile passiveness in the face of the ob- 
vious machinations of the Soviet Union. Why 
are they blandly accepting the constant pin- 
pricks which are more like switchblade 
stabbings? 

3. The Administration that is mercilessly 
paring our military requirements, blinding 
itself to the Soviet Union's vast escalation in 
nearly all phases of military readiness, Has 
it lost sight of one essential truism—diplo- 
macy, to be successful, must be backed by 
military might? 

The only element that the Kremlin fears 
is military strength, even if only psychologi- 
eal. Still our government feels we can argue 
with them from a weak position—an 
absurdity. 

No one should lose sight of the fact that 
the cold war with Russia still exists. In fact, 
it is colder in some respects. 

This is best attested to by Moscow using 
every conceivable device to belittle our inter- 
national efforts, and at the same time build- 
ing up its own prestige. 

The examples are everywhere—Soviet 
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strength in the Mediterranean, and, in the 
visible future, in the Indian Ocean, The 
Kremlin’s all-out efforts in West Germany, 
where we were formerly entrenched; in 
Vietnam; the continued support to North 
Vietnam and categorical refusal to assist us 
in our peace efforts, and, perhaps, above all, 
in the Middle East. 

If Russia can obtain the Suez Canal, she 
will continue to undercut our efforts for a 
peaceful settlement. 

Actually, there is considerable doubt that 
Moscow wants peace, preferring to continue 
chaos in the Middle East to the disadvantage 
of the United States. 

Russia is using the SALT talks as a delay- 
ing device and deliberately preventing any 
progress there by us. 

There are suitable responses for these 
assaults. 

Our government should be flexible and 
capable of meeting any issue. 

It should change in its attitude on military 
spending. One of the best and most essential 
investments our government can make is to 
maintain our military supremacy. Americans 
are willing to pay more taxes because needed 
competing military expenditures is like tn- 
surance. 

The State Department should cease being 
so docile and obliging. It should study ways 
to alter its policy and apply the same tactics 
of aggression that the Soviets do. 

As a suggestion, almost none of Russia's 
satellites have any distinct warmth and 
loyalty toward the Soviet Union, so what 
would we lose by instructing our envoys to 
try to stir up a hornet’s nest for them? 

Would it be unwise to let Russia know that 
we would help China in the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict? Would it hurt the U.S.S.R. if we were 
to sabotage the SALT meeting? 

While these may not be wholly practical 
suggestions, the brains of the newly reorga- 
nized Department of State should be picked 
to find new ways and means of injecting into 
the Soviet Union some of her own medicine. 

What can we lose under the current dis- 
tressing circumstances? Among other things, 
our government would lessen the concern and 
wrath of its knowledgeable citizenry. 


POSSIBLE CONFUSION IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S REVENUE-SHARING 
PROPOSALS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the great gap of information that sepa- 
rates Mr. Nixon and his administration 
from the rest of the country concerning 
the proposed Federal revenue sharing is 
a particularly difficult obstacle for Con- 
gress to overcome. 

Consideration of Mr. Nixon’s proposal 
must be made on the basis of comprehen- 
sive and accurate information; informa- 
tion the administration has not supplied. 
As Mr. Nixon’s supersalesmanship is be- 
ing applied through the media to State 
and local officials trying to convince 
them of the merits of revenue sharing, 
Congress awaits the details of the pro- 
posal. 

One of the privileged few who have 
been given information directly from an 
administration source—in this case the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education—found 
that Mr. Nixon’s delay in revealing his 
proposal is the result of conflicting pol- 
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icies in the administration. Peter Milius, 
writing in the Monday, February 15, 1971, 
edition of the Washington Post, indicates 
that the administration is somewhat con- 
fused about revenue sharing. For while 
Mr. Nixon was proposing a relaxation of 
the regulations governing the distribu- 
tion of Federal moneys, during its first 2 
years in office, the Nixon administration 
“has sought not to relax, but rather to 
tighten regulations governing at least 
two major Federal education programs.” 

I include the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

NIXON AND EDUCATION: RECORD AND RHETORIC 
Don't MATCH 
(By Peter Milius) 

President Nixon may be right in saying 

that the present “wide array of overlapping 

. contradictory” narrow-purpose federal 
programs in domestic fields is in great need 
of repair. At the very least, in proposing that 
these programs be consolidated into broader- 
purpose block grants to the states, with fewer 
strings attached, he has hold of a powerful 
political issue. A subtitle in last month's 
budget message put that issue succinctly, in 
big capital letters that no opponent could 
fail to see or understand. “Revenue Shar- 
ing,” it proclaimed. “Returning Power to the 
People.” 

Yet at least in one domestic fleld, educa- 
tion, the President’s call for reversal of the 
tide that has made power flow toward Wash- 
ington contained some ironies. The Presi- 
dent is saying now that federal regulations 
and guidelines ought to be relaxed, on the 
theory that state and local officials know 
best how to spend the money at their dis- 
posal. Thus he noted that, while current 
“statutes routinely purport to prohibit fed- 
eral ‘control’ of education, they surely 
impede local control.” Yet the Nixon admin- 
istration, during its first two years in office, 
has sought not to relax, but rather to tighten 
regulations governing at least two major fed- 
eral education p: . And its reasoning 
has been precisely the opposite of the rea- 
soning advanced last month. Its view has 
been that, without tighter controls, state 
and local officials would continue to “waste” 
federal funds. 

In his budget message the President said 
that, “more than any other federal activity, 
the school-aid programs of the Office of Ed- 
ucation reflect the excesses of the categorical 
(narrow-purpose) grant system.” He noted 
that the Office of Education now administers 
“over 100 separate grant programs,” and said 
that “the maze of set-asides, special condi- 
tions, priorities, plans and approvals for 
these grants is bewildering to states and 
local school districts alike.” Worse, he ob- 
served, “Federal aid is often provided for 
needs and purposes which have already been 
addressed by state legislation, yet the states 
are unable to transfer or convert the funds 
to other purposes that are going unserved.” 

As his answer to these problems Mr. 
Nixon announced that he will ask Con- 
gress to consolidate these myriad old pro- 
grams into five new, simpler ones, providing 
funds for the disadvantaged, for the han- 
dicapped, for vocational education, for 
“schools in areas effected by federal activ- 
ities” (impact aid), and for “general sup- 
port” (textbooks, laboratory equipment, 
other miscellaneous items). This reform, the 
President said, would “provide support for 
educational activities in broad areas where 
the federal government has developed strong 
interests . . . over the years.” However, he 
added at the same time “the states would 
have discretion as to how they would 
accomplish each of these major purposes.” 
The implication was that they lack such dis- 
cretion now. 

The irony of all this is that the states 
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already have great discretion—and that the 
Nixon administration has been saying for two 
years that in some fields at least, they ought 
to have less. 

As one example, there is at least one old 
federal program that already seems exactly to 
fit Mr. Nixon’s new specifications. It is Title 
I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act, at $1.5 billion this year the 
largest of all OE programs, accounting alone 
for almost a third of the whole OE budget. 
The money is distributed to school districts 
according to how many disadvantaged chil- 
dren they serve. The only requirement is 
that they spend it only on these children, and 
as an extra, to help them catch up. All fur- 
ther decisions—as to whether they spend 
it on teachers or textbooks, reading or math 
for example—are theirs alone to make. 

Title I, like so many of OE’s other current 
programs, is a legacy of the Johnson admin- 
istration, one of its proudest accomplish- 
ments from Great Society days. The trouble 
with it, as Mr. Nixon himself observed in 
his education message last March; is that 
it has “not measurably helped poor chil- 
dren catch up.” Proponents say this is be- 
cause state and local officials have misspent 
the money, used it in unimaginative ways, 
spread it too thin, and often spent it on all 
children rather than just on the poor. Thus 
for two years the Nixon administration has 
been doing something the Johnson admin- 
istration—partly for fear of being accused 
of encroaching on local prerogatives—failed 
to do; it has tightened and warned that it 
will enforce Title I regulations. 

One of these regulations (on “compara- 
bility”) reaches down to the tiniest details of 
school management, further than the fed- 
eral government has ever moved before. Its 
purpose is to make sure that Title I funds 
are indeed spent on extras for poor children. 
It requires that local school boards first 
spread all of their non-Title I money out 
evenly, local and state money as well as fed- 
eral, so that services to all pupils in all 
schools in any one grade are “comparable.” 
The boards may then add their Title I 
money on top just in poor schools. The com- 
parability rule does not assume that state 
and local officials are somehow less fallible 
than federal officials. If anything, it as- 
sumes the reverse. The rule, if enforced, will 
require a major redistribution of resources 
in many local school districts. 

The problem with Title I, and the prob- 
lem posed by federal revenue-sharing gen- 
erally is how to reconcile a federal purpose 
with local and state control. The Nixon ad- 
ministration has faced the same problem on 
& smaller scale in the field of vocational 
education. Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional programs used to be pretty much 
what Mr. Nixon now says he wants—lump- 
sum grants to the states to spend as they 
Saw fit. In 1968, however, Congress changed 
that. Its finding was that the states were 
spending too little money on the segments 
of the population most in need of vocational 
training. Its response was to rewrite the law, 
divide the money up, and require that fixed 
shares be spent each year on such groups as 
the poor, the handicapped, and those who 
had left high school with few marketable 
skills. 

The administration has not yet determined 
whether to keep or abandon these “set- 
asides” in the consolidation bill it will send 
to Congress, Its problem was clearly put in 
a memo last fall, from presidential assistant 
John D. Ehrlichman to Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Elliot L. Richardson. 
The memo, intended to elicit policy propos- 
als in the vocational field, contained six 
questions. One was, “How can federal voca- 
tional education programs best serve as a 
catalyst for reform in the often moribund 
state vocational educational agency without 
violating the principles of the New Federal- 
ism?” 
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Mr. Nixon declared once before, in his 
education message to Congress last March, 
that “I am determined to see to it that the 
flow of power in education goes toward, and 
not away from, the local community. The 
diversity and freedom of education in this 
nation, founded on local administration and 
state responsibility, must prevail.” Yet the 
President also said, in that same message, 
that he was not going to seek “major new 
expenditures” for education until, as he put 
it, “we gain a new confidence that our edu- 
cation dollars are being wisely invested to 
bring back their highest return in social 
benefits, and ... provide some assurance 
that those funds contribute toward funda- 
mental reform.” 

How to reform and not interfere? That is 
the question. 

Mr. Nixon said in his state of the Union 
message last month that “I reject the pa- 
tronizing idea that government in Washing- 
ton is inevitably more wise, more honest and 
more efficient than government at the local 
or state level . . . The idea that a bureau- 
cratic elite in Washington knows best what 
is best for people everywhere and that you 
cannot trust local government is really a 
contention that you cannot trust people to 
govern themselves.” That is the politics of 
his proposal. It is also an oversimplification. 

When the President's bill is sent to Con- 
gress, it will have strings attached to funds; 
his own Commissioner of Education said as 
much last week, Meanwhile, it is enough to 
Say that the President’s rhetoric and his 
record do not match. 


MARY A. WOODFORD, VERMONT'S 
VOICE OF DEMOCRACY WINNER 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I place in 
the Record for today an outstanding 
speech by a fine young lady from Ver- 
mont, Mary A. Woodford of Springfield, 
who is the Vermont winner in the annual 
Veterans of Foreign Wars voice of democ- 
racy contest. 


FREEDOM—OvrR HERITAGE 


The word freedom seems to have become 
almost as hackneyed as the words relevant, 
meaningful, viable and other such cliches 
which abound in the modern American 
vernacular. However, freedom must not be 
shrugged off lightly nor bandied about until 
it becomes worthless. Throughout history, 
men have fought to conserve freedom; in 
the twentieth century we also must see that 
it is preserved. 

Rather like the snake devouring its own 
tail, the cry for freedom is too often the 
rallying point of extremist causes, both right 
and left. In the last several years, we have 
witnessed the misuse of this term by both 
ends of the political spectrum. In 1967, while 
visiting Canada, General Charles de Gaulle 
voiced the idea of a free and independent 
Quebec. In the past few months, this cry has 
been taken up by radical separatists, who 
after kidnapping and murder, made extor- 
tionate demands on the Canadian govern- 
ment for the freedom of political prisoners. 
For several years, the demands of leftists in 
America have been listened to politely by 
their more moderate counterparts. However, 
those attempting to propound more con- 
servative views are heckled by these same 
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radicals who so urgently espouse unbridled 
freedom. 

Over the millions of years that have passed 
since man appeared on this planet, he has 
made the transition from a primitive cave- 
man to the civilized being we know today. 
Man has steadily evolved a civilization which 
has consistently improved the lot of the in- 
dividual. Learning from the mistakes of gov- 
ernments, leaders have risen to initiate im- 
provements. Due to their efforts, men were 
delivered from the bondage of serfdom and 
the rule of tyrants. Gradually, the common 
man became educated toward the idea of 
freedom. 

From its earliest years, this nation has 
cherished the concept of freedom. Looking 
back today, we can say the American has 
monumentally succeeded in producing a free 
society. Not surprisingly, the system has had 
its faults; but no humanly-devised institu- 
tion could be perfect. All we can do is strive 
for constant improvement. The nation’s 
faults have been steadily corrected by due 
process of law, and, hopefully, Americans 
will continue to erase the flaws that exist. 

It is through the democratic process that 
reform can be successfully carried out. In 
this manner, tremendous strides have been 
made in the realms of universal suffrage, 
public education, social security and civil 
rights to mention a few. We must not give 
in to hysterical nihilists who, while pur- 
porting to carry the banner of freedom, would 
destroy everything that we have achieved 
thus far. 

One of the inalienable rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen is the right to dissent. He has 
the opportunity and responsibility to work 
within the system to eradicate the wrongs he 
believes to exist. We have seen too much of 
this peaceful dissent turn into riots; we 
have witnessed the very people who preach 
peace, love and equality bombing buildings 
and destroying property that does not belong 
to them. Examples of this destruction are 
rampant in many of our universities and 
colleges, as, for instance, Columbia, Kent 
State, and some universities in California, 

In the Wall Street Journal of August 3, 
1970, S. I. Hayakawa, President of San Fran- 
cisco State College, stated, “From the age of 
15 on, our young people, whether or not they 
have a bent for the intellectual life, are 
pushed and prodded by parents and teach- 
ers—and even more by community expecta- 
tions—to go to college.” Hayakawa goes on 
to say that many of those students who join 
protests and demonstrations never wanted 
to go to college in the first place; that they 
should exercise their right not to go. 

Thus Americans must not allow the de- 
struction of their heritage of freedom by 
extremists from the right or left. Rather we 
should rely on the nonextremists, that hu- 
man ballast in the ship of state, to keep this 
country on an even keel. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1970, when the vote on H.R. 14233 
to exempt sales of .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion from the 1968 Gun Control Act was 
taken, had I been present, I would have 
voted for H.R. 14233. 

The Recorp mistakenly has me 
“paired” against the measure. I support 
H.R. 14233. 
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RECIPE FOR CHARACTER: HEAD, 
HANDS, AND HEART 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 19, 1971 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I noted 
with great pleasure an article published 
in the Baltimore News American of De- 
cember 20, 1970, which was devoted to 
an interesting and an outstanding Amer- 
ican, Mrs. William Reick. Mrs. Reick ex- 
emplifies the type of solid, dedicated, 
hardworking citizen who has, through 
the years, built this Nation. Mrs. Reick’s 
late husband was a veteran of World War 
I and a career military officer. Mrs. Reick 
was a registered nurse and a teacher of 
Red Cross classes, Her interests range 
from history to current affairs. Mrs. 
Reick now helps to support herself by 
selling a variety of home baked goods. 
Her reputation as a cook continues to 
spread through Southern Maryland. 

Mrs. Reick’s self-reliance and deter- 
mination to make her own way in life 
are, I think, truly commendable charac- 
teristics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECIPE FOR CHARACTER: 
HEART 


(By Corinne F. Hammett) 


The old, black country kitchen coal stove 
still works. The date on the metal plate says 
1931. 

The little white farm house, like the stove 
inside, has a very distant past. The yard, just 
off a narrow, black-top road is rutted and 
topped with brown-grey tufts and twigs. An 
old, white station wagon is parked on the 
dirt, next to neatly spaced brick enclosed 
circles where summer flowers bloom. 

A small, plain, white sign, jutting from the 
corner of the house says “Patti Reick’s 
Country Kitchen.” 

And, strange as it may seem—there is a 
country kitchen in the house—and more 
often than not, Patti Reick will be in it. 

This time, however, Mrs. William Reick, in 
a spotless pink, white and green print, her 
white hair in soft short curls, glasses perched 
on her nose, was bending over a dining room 
table putting tiny labels on boxes of rich, 
dark brown fruit cakes. 

There were about a half dozen of the boxes 
on the table, ready to be wrapped and mailed. 
Hundreds, maybe thousands (Mrs. Reick 
wasn’t sure) had already been sent on their 
way, across the country and across the ocean. 

“Oh, my yes, honey, I do everything myself. 
Help? Where would I put them?” 

Where, indeed? 

The orderly little kitchen, heated by the 
coal stove has just enough room for the 
stove, another range a few years younger, two 
floor-to-ceiling ovens, a tiny sink, some cup- 
boards, a table with a nut grinder on one 
end, a professional bakery pastry blender and 
a cement mixer. 

And, of course, Mrs. Reick, who admits to 
being “in my 60s,” and adds, “I never did 
learn to work sitting down.” 

But, the cement mixer? “Oh, my yes, it 
doesn't crush the nuts, candies and fruits. 
And it will efficiently mix up a 50 pound 
batch of Mrs. Reick’s fruit cake—these 
recipes are all my own, I wouldn't tell a soul 
how to do it.” 


Heap, HANDS, AND 
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Making 3,000 pounds of fruit cake (in five 
different varieties) by Dec. 1 isn’t unusual 
for Mrs. Reick—I don’t know how much I’ve 
made this year, I don’t have time to add up 
all the orders.” 

Once the cakes are baked, and decorated, 
she personally packs them, wraps the boxes 
and loads them into her station wagon for 
the trip to the post office. 

Along with the cakes, which she says are 
“mostly fruit, nuts, butter and eggs and can- 
dies. ...I don’t advise freezing them be- 
cause there is so little flour they get too 
moist” . . . she also makes, using old fam- 
ily recipes, plum pudding, mince meat, hot 
chutney, sweet onion rings, and peanut and 
cashew butters. 

The telephone rings frequently in the 
house in which she lives alone—her husband 
died tragically in April, 1969. 

“There goes that phone again . . . you en- 
joy your mince pie while I get it,” she com- 
mented. This time it wasn’t an order, it was 
a woman doing some of her own baking who 
needed some expert advice. 

“Oh, my yes, that happens all the time 
honey, why not long ago I answered the 
phone and a young girl was in tears. She'd 
made a lemon pie for her husband and the 
meringue just laid there she said. So, after 
I asked her how she’d made it (too little 
sugar), I told her to let the meringue lay 
there and make some more and put it on 
top.” 

But Mrs. Reick isn’t only interested in 
cakes, puddings and pies. Just inside the 
hallway near her front door is a small stack 
of Congressional Records. 

“I subscribe to the Record. Right now I 
can't keep up with it, but I will read them. I 
think everyone should read the Congressional 
Record and become aware of what is hap- 
pening in the country. 

“All these people shouting their heads off. 
They should read and know what they're 
talking about first. Like Vietnam, you can’t 
just turn a switch and turn it off ...I hate 
any war... but you've got to do things the 
right way. Not running up and down the 
streets, shouting their heads off. 

“Where were all these people when the 
agreements were made? 

“Oh, yes, I'm very interested in history. I 
think everything is a jigsaw puzzle, and it 
all fits in. You have to know the before and 
after.” 

Recently she spoke to an officers’ wives 
club about her kitchen. “They said I de- 
served a lot of credit for what I'm doing. I 
told them no, not me, my parents and grand- 
parents deserve the credit. They gave the 
heritage, to go on, this is the kind of thing 
that has to be taught In childhood. 

“The three R’s are O.K., but I was taught 
the three H's. First, how to use my head, 
then to learn to use my hands. Hands aren't 
just for powdering your nose and feeding 
your face, they are to serve others as well. 
Then, to whatever endeavor you set yourself, 
you must add heart. You can’t do things just 
with the idea of just getting by... 

“And there are some other R's that are im- 
portant too. But parents aren't teaching their 
children these today. The kids are demanding 
their rights, but before rights, there is this: 
reason, responsibility and how to remember 
others. Then comes your rights and rewards.” 

While her kitchen is in the country, Mrs. 
Reick doesn’t intend to stay “way back off 
the main highway ... what I'd really like is 
to have some businessmen back me so I could 
open a small plant and diversify ... and 
sell my things right there. 

“The trouble now is that my business is 
really only word-of-mouth and it’s season- 
al... I wish people would think of ordering 
things for other holidays, like Easter, or 
even give me my orders in July. Big com- 
panies usually know then what they’re going 
to spend for Christmas.” >.. among her regu- 
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lar customers are several companies who send 


her fruit cakes and puddings to their em- 
ployees and to those in the service over- 
seas ... “one of them is a very exclusive 
New York store.” 

Can she “diversify?” “Oh, my yes, honey, 
I make seven kinds of chicken dinners, from 
foreign recipes and I can beat the socks off 
that Colonel with my fried chicken, but I 
just don’t have the time and the storage fa- 
cilities now to do it. 

“My mother told me when I was a girl that 
I might never get to travel around the world 
but I could learn something about all the 
peoples of the world if I tried their way of 
cooking. 

“I've been interested in foreign cooking 
ever since. I have a lot of cook books but I 
usually make my own changes, nine times 
out of ten I'll improvise.” 

Mrs. Reick says she cooked her first meal 
when she was 10 years old... “it was steak, 
on an old iron grill on the coal stove, mashed 
potatoes and salad”... but she’s done a lot 
of things that took her out of the kitchen 
too. 

“I've done more things in my life, honey, 
than I care to tell about ...I was an R.N. 
for a long time . . . during the Second World 
War I taught Red Cross classes in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and one year I was in charge of their 
whole campaign. I formed a political club 
once and ran it... no, I won't tell you where 
it was or which side it was on. I worked for 
the Philadelphia Record for a while inside 
and then I ran to all the fires. 

“My husband was an architect, but he was 
also an artist, I used to pose for him a lot... 
that's my portrait over there. I told him at 
the time that I looked like an old sourpuss, 
but he had started to paint it from a passport 
picture.” 

In the 1940s the Reicks were frequently 
guests of Congressmen and foreign ambas- 
sadors—her husband was the chief archi- 
tect to the superintendent of the Memorial 
Division, Army Quartermaster Corps—‘“we 
had a real coterie of friends then, but most 
of them are dead now.” 

In a quiet, pleasant voice Mrs. Reick re- 
lated how her country kitchen in Calvert 
County came about, 

“In 1946 Bill, he was a World War I vet- 
eran, had so much trouble with his ulcer 
that he had to resign. He was too proud to go 
to Veterans’ Administration and ask for 
money, so for nine years we lived on our 
savings. Then it was gone and I went to the 
VA and salia, look you've got to save this 
man’s life. They did, but took half his stom- 
ach away and wired him back together. We 
couldn't stay in D.C. on $66.15 a month so 
we began to look for a country house. 

“In 1955 we found this house, it was run 
down but we knew we could fix it up ...so 
with his knowledge and my strong arms we 
did it. 

“We always had given my dark fruit cake 
for Christmas gifts, even to Congressman .. . 
so I said, if they like it so much, why not 
sell it? 

“That’s told 
friends ... 

“We went to the FHA for a loan to buy 
some equipment and then we went to the 
Small Business Administration for another 
loan to put in a cold storage room. On April 
8 we got the money and the next day, we 
were working under the corner of the living 
room ... the man who had built the house 
hadn’t done a proper job with reinforce- 
ment, but we didn’t know that. Bill walked 
under the floor and the cinder blocks came 
apart and fell on him and he had a massive 
heart attack ... with all those wires they 
couldn't give him a heart massage. 

“No, I'm not bitter. It’s not healthy to be 
bitter, that’s how resentments grow into 
catastrophes. I feel a great loss, Lord how I 
miss him ... but I don’t feel any bitter- 
ness...” 


how 


it began, friends 
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And she smiled and said, “let's go down 
to the cold storage room ...I can make 
cakes all year and keep them indefinitely 
down there.” 

The room is reached via a narrow stairway 
from the kitchen, Inside the temperature is 
maintained at 40 degrees—and the pleasant 
aroma of fruit cakes liberally doused in 
rum, brandy and bourbon fills the room. 

“I don’t use any artificial preservatives or 
additives in any of my cooking ...I use 
rum, brandy and bourbon on the cakes and 
if I don't sell them all, I go back down in 
the summer and give them all another good 
spray,” 

Shelves, covered in bright foil, rise to the 
celling—they were loaded with fruit cakes, 
each tiny package carefully wrapped, “they 
all weigh a pound.” 

Jars of nuts stood on other shelves along 
with some freshly made peanut butter, some 
canned tomatoes and peaches. 

“Those are just for my own use.” 

Stacks of supplies were on other shelves 
... Seyeral boxes of dates from Iran stood in 
a corner... “I use the best, those are only 
allowed in the country once a year so you 
can imagine the trouble that is.” 

Back up the stairs again... “You've got to 
watch your head, the ceiling is low”. . . she 
talked about the future: “I would like to sell 
these all year around, there's plenty of room 
in the cold storage room . . . the trouble 
is not many people even know there is a 
Lower Marlboro.” 

Year around sales would aid Mrs. Reick in 
paying back the loans she and her husband 
obtained . . .“Oh, my, honey, one has six 
years to go yet.” 

She adds, “my things really ought to go 
over, people are so fed up with the ersatz and 
the artificial . . . you’d be surprised what's 
in some of the food you buy. But nothing 
beats good honest home cooking. I learned 
as a child to cook that way, I can even make 
wine if I have to . . I'd love to have 
that plant, I’d give some of the men coming 
home from Vietnam jobs. 

“Someone came here awhile ago and want- 
ed me to convert to health foods. They 
bought some organic dates, at $1.15 a pound. 
I think this is really just a fad, and it’s 
much too expensive for me. But you don't 
have to cook that way. 

“If people would learn how to cook it 
would be a happier world . . . I believe a lot 
of Americans go to bed hungry, they eat 
junk, soft drinks, hot dogs, french fries 
. .. no wonder our digestion is going in this 
country!” 

When she has a spare moment, Mrs. Reick 
likes to watch television ... “I go to sleep 
watching it” or enjoying the Calvert County 
countryside. “It’s really very lovely around 
here, and the moonlight, we have the pretti- 
est moonlit nights in the state. 

“A few months ago I was crabbing on our 
little pier down the road .. . this used to be 
@ famous port you know, a long time ago. 
It was around midnight and the new moon 
was very low, it reflected in the water and 
then I turned and looked back at the trees 
... they were ablaze with millions of lights 
like flickering fireflies. It was a gorgeous 
sight!” 

As she walked to the door, she pointed 
to two framed certificates in the dining 
room——“I’m real proud of them. We won 
two awards, in 1967, the 17th annual In- 
ternational Paper Box Manufacture’s Asso- 
ciation. There were over 4,000 entries and 
only eight people won two awards ... for 
the box as well as the contents.” 

She opened the door and commented “I'll 
have to start early tomorrow and make some 
more plum pudding. 

“Oh, my, yes honey, it'll take me all day 
. . . well come back again ... you know, 
I put this plastic on the door myself this 
year, think I did a good job too.” 

The door was closed and she went back 
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to her kitchen heated by the old coal stove 

. she'd been a little embarrassed by that 
stove, she apologized for not having it pol- 
ished, “but you can’t buy the good Vulcan 
polish anymore...” 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
172—-A BILL URGING HEW COM- 
PLIANCE IN THE DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
I introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 172, a resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress that Federal officers and em- 
ployees residing and working in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should send their chil- 
dren to the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. 

The resolution has been referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I am hopeful, since so many members on 
the committee are interested in racial 
balance, equality of education, and the 
future of the District, that early hear- 
ings will be held and the resolution unan- 
imously adopted. 

The District of Columbia Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Hugh J. Scott, has 
reportedly warned that a state of anarchy 
exists in the District’s 190 schools, 51 of 
which do not have any “other’—non- 
Negro—students in attendance. At 


present, of the total student enrollment 
of 143,763 there are 136,364 Negroes; 60.3 


percent of the “other’—non-Negro—are 
enrolled in 14 schools, at which schools 
the “other’”—non-Negro—students con- 
stitute at least 50 percent of the enroll- 
ment. 

If the present Health, Education, and 
Welfare guidelines and court rulings 
under which public education in my dis- 
trict must operate were to be equally 
applied to the District of Columbia 
school system, all Federal funds would 
be immediately cut off. 

Since many of the HEW bureaucrats, 
legislators, staffs, and members of the 
judiciary responsible for the crisis in 
public education live or work in our Na- 
tion’s Capital, I feel that they should 
participate in the war for egalitarianism 
for themselves. Adoption of this resolu- 
tion would help pave the way to HEW 
compliance as well as forced racial bal- 
ance in the District. The entire country 
would profit—at least by experience 
gained firsthand. 

In this way, Washington, D.C., schools 
might better serve our Nation as a model 
in experimentation and laboratory edu- 
cation. 

The text of my concurrent resolution 
follows my remarks: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 172 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that each officer or employee of 
the Federal Government who is residing and 
working in the District of Columbia and who 
has a child qualified to attend an elementary 
or secondary school should send such child to 
an elementary or secondary school in the 


public school system of the District of 
Columbia. 
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ADVICE TO THE PEACENIKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, restraint is 
needed in balancing public interest in 
military operations in Southeast Asia 
with risk to fighting men in the field from 
having the enemy know too much in ad- 
vance about our plans and objectives. 
Some of the news stories of late have 
virtually been a blueprint of the tactics, 
strategy, and objectives. This presents 
a very real danger to our fighting men. 

The following remarks by the able 
columnist, Ralph De Toledano, appear- 
ing in the Manchester Union-Leader on 
February 16, 1971, are of interest in this 
connection: 

ADVICE TO THE PEACENIKS 
(By Ralph De Toledano) 

Truly, the American people are long-suffer- 
ing. Or else something has atrophied in our 
moral character, At another time, much of 
the country would be up in arms over what 
has been going on in Washington and on the 
front pages. I refer to the frightening dis- 
play of irresponsibility which led Senators 
overcome by a sense of their importance, 
the electronic press, and some newspapers 
to risk the lives of Americans and their allies 
by focusing attention on Indochinese opera- 
tions which for standard—and correct— 
military reasons were being kept secret. 

One scene I will never forget is that of a 
TV newsman shoving a mike at Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird and demanding to know 
the details of plans on which there had been 
& blackout in South Vietnam. If I were 
running the Communist world’s Intelligence 
network, I'd fire most of my'staff and rely on 
what I could read in the American press or 
see on American television. Enough could 
be read between the lines of what our press 
and the Fulbright clique-claque were spout- 
ing to fill in the picture. Espionage, let it be 
noted, is no longer a job for Mata Hari. It 
consists of fitting small pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle together—and Hanoi’s Intelligence 
corps must have had a ball as it picked up 
every little shenanigan of those who wanted 
to “expose” the Nixon Administration. 

It seems to me that even the most dedi- 
cated peacenik would realize that this wash- 
ing of military plans in public can only lead 
to the deaths of Americans and American 
allies. It's as simple as that, especially since 
the peaceniks assure us every hour on the 
hour that they are fighting for surrender in 
Vietnam to save American lives. No one will 
know how many people are being killed today 
because the enemy was forewarned by the 
brouhaha in this country. 

Were it not being said in and out of print 
by some of Washington’s most respected col- 
umnists and newsmen, I would hesitate to 
make the point. But it has become obvious 
that the old rules of political and journalistic 
behavior no longer apply. 

Those who brought President Johnson low 
and are hoping to do the same to President 
Nixon have one thing in mind. They truly 
want to see terrible American defeats in In- 
dochina so that they can leap to their feet 
in righteous indignation and chant, “We told 
you so.” Few of them know and none of them 
care that the most difficult military operation 
is one of planned withdrawal. If the Nixon 
Administration’s program for pulling our 
combat troops out of Vietnam is badly han- 
died, many thousands of American boys will 
die. 

There is only one way to achieve a safe 
pullback and that is to keep the enemy off 
balance. So far Mr. Nixon has been able to 
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accomplish this, but certain elements in the 
press and the Congress are inexplicably deter- 
mined to force him to tip his hand. The 
President may have faults, but lack of cour- 
age is not one of them. And so he will push 
ahead to get us out of a war which would 
have long since been won had not the peace- 
niks imposed impossible conditions on its 
conduct. 

I suspect that Richard Nixon must look 
back with nostalgia to the day when a Re- 
publican Senator, Arthur Vandenberg, put 
aside his isolationism and his partisanship to 
support a Democratic President faced by tre- 
mendous foreign policy problems. There are 
no Vandenbergs in the Senate today, only 
Pulbrights and Kennedys, and McGoverns. 
Once upon a time, politics stopped at the 
water's edge—but no longer. And so Mr, 
Nixon must cope with a highly complex sit- 
uation overseas and a highly nasty one at 
home. If he tries to explain to the American 
people what is going on, he is accused of play- 
ing politics. If he remains silent, then he is 
accused of trying to keep the American peo- 
ple in the dark. 

There are enough adult Americans today 
who served in the armed forces to understand 
just what the Roman holiday of press spe- 
culations did to us. But these Americans have 
remained silent. I wonder why. Many of them 
have sons in Vietnam—sons who may be 
killed because of what has been happening 
here. I would like to know why they have 
not bombarded the Senate and their local 
press with indignant denunciations. 


“CONTRA COSTA COMMUNITY FO- 
RUM ON LOCAL NEEDS AND NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES” 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
forum was held in my district to discuss 
the issue of national priorities and the 
need to reevaluate our present system of 
priorities to better serve their community 
and their Nation. 

The forum’s sponsors recently sent me 
a report of the proceedings which I feel 
may be of interest. 

The report follows: 

On October 3, 1970, the Contra Costa Com- 
munity Forum on Local Needs and National 
Priorities was held at Diablo Valley College, 
Pleasant Hill, California. The purpose of 
this Forum was to stress the need for a re- 
view and re-ordering of national priorities. 
The goal of the Forum was to establish a 
positive response between government and 
citizens as to our mutual needs. 

Significant statistics were revealed regard- 
ing expenditures for the year ending June 30, 
1970; i.e., for each of the 160,000 families in 
Contra Costa County, the Dept. of Defense 
spent $625 for defense purchases and $215 
for defense payrolls. The total expenditures 
of health, education and welfare (including 
Social Security) came to only $345 per fam- 
ily. Thus, we spend $840 for war and only 
$345 for local social needs. 

The Forum consisted of six workshops 
whose objective it was to examine in depth 
the unmet needs of Contra Costa County. 
They were: 1) BUSINESS, chaired by special- 
ist Fortney Stark, president of Security Na- 
tional Bank and prominent civic leader. 
“Business slowdown in the county is due to 
the anti-inflation squeeze (higher unem- 
ployment, hence less buying). The under- 
lying cause for the business recession is the 
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Indochina War. Expenditures in Vietnam 
last year were 30 times more than federal 
grants for urban renewal;” 2) LABOR, 
chaired by specialists Jack McCormick, la- 
bor representative with Western Graphic 
Arts, Local #4, and Laurence P. Corbett, at- 
torney and labor negotiator representing 
management, “Employment in the broadest 
sense is the challenge of the 70’s to labor 
and management in answering national and 
local needs. No longer can the unions strive 
only for high wages and improved working 
conditions for the employed union members. 

Labor and management must demonstrate 
responsibility to the public by developing 
new jobs for an expanding work force, by 
providing new job training for workers dis- 
placed by automation or cutbacks in mili- 
tary expenditures, and by opening without 
discrimination equal job opportunities to 
minorities, including acceptance in appren- 
tice and training programs as well as promo- 
tion to executive and administrative posi- 
tions, It is time for labor and management 
and the government, where appropriate, to 
prove that employment problems can be more 
effectively resolved in a peacetime economy 
than in times of war”; 3) EDUCATION, 
chaired by specialist Paul Phillips, instruc- 
tor in Economics and History at Contra 
Costa College. “There is a need for individual- 
ized education and for changing the present 
system of public education to provide stu- 
dents with alternatives. Two or more public 
systems should be open to choice of each 
student, and such systems should differ wide- 
ly in curricula, methods, and organization 
of facilities. This will cost money, but per- 
haps our survival depends upon these 
changes”; 4) LAW AND ORDER, chaired by 
specialist Eugene Swann, Executive Direc- 
tor of Legal Services Foundation, Instructor 
of Economics at San Francisco City College, 
University of California at Berkeley, and 
Contra Costa College. “The American system 
of justice is under tremendous strain to pro- 
vide a means of orderly change and progress. 
Dispute as to the proper and future role of 
law enforcement and justice is reflective of 
the dispute between our local needs and na- 
tional priorities. Thus, resolution of ‘law and 
order’ problems can only be made within the 
large context of resolution of our national 
goals and purposes”; 5) ECOLOGY, chaired 
by specialist Cliff Humphrey, founder of 
Ecology Action which has some 200 chapters 
across the nation. Mr. Humphrey is the au- 
thor of several articles and the Campolindo 
High School text book entitled “What's 
Ecology” “Discussion of some of the major 
environmental problems in the County with 
particular emphasis on the County's master 
plan, the relationships between taxes and 
growth, the institutionalized growth bias 
as characterized by the Baldwin Channel 
Project—a publicly financed project serving 
special interests which represents a major 
environmental threat to both the Bay and 
Delta regions. Some effort will be made to 
suggest the tremendous positive potential 
for county government to act immediately in 
solving the environmental crisis”; 6) SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS, chaired by specialist Wil- 
liam O. Smith, Minister of Valley United 
Church, past Chairman of Economics Op- 
portunities Council, recipient of Contra 
Costa County’s “Citizen of the Year” Award 
1969. “Bring low income families up to a 
living standard that allows them to live 
decently. This will require an expenditure of 
over $44 mililon for some 26,000 low income 
families in the County. The County needs 
at least 15 ‘Discovery Houses’ at a cost of 
$500,000. A new Juvenile Hall is urgently 
needed as well as a reception center for youth 
who are having problems living in their pres- 
ent families—at a cost of $2.5 million. None 
of the above figures includes the needs of 
mental and physical health programs, recrea- 
tion and open space, penal rehabilitation, 
etc., but with $70 million—the cost for 
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conducting the war in Vietnam for one 
day—we could deal creatively with the social 
problems that confront us.” 

The keynote speaker, Alvin Duskin, local 
dress designer and manufacturer and well- 
known for his involvement with the plight 
of the Alcatraz Indians and the Peripheral 
Canal project, made the following significant 
remarks: “The United States, which has long 
possessed the military power to destroy the 
societies of any combination of potential 
enemies—continues to spend about $80 bil- 
lion a year on ‘defense’. Despite the first seri- 
ous effort by Congress since World War II to 
review and reduce defense expenditures, the 
largest single slice of the federal budget con- 
tinues to go for the military establishment 
rather than to meet human needs. The con- 
cept of re-ordered priorities may have grow- 
ing support, but it does not yet have the po- 
litical muscle to overcome formidable resist- 
ance, The militray-industrial complex, an un- 
sympathetic Administration, and a public 
which is largely satisfied with the status quo 
(except for resentment against high taxes 
and high prices)—all combine to create seri- 
ous resistance to change. The need now is 
to develop throughout the country a broad- 
ened base of political support for the con- 
cept of re-ordered priorities. Until this 
broadening takes place, the forces of change 
will probably not prevail.” 

The CONTRA COSTA COMMUNITY 
FORUM ON LOCAL NEEDS AND NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES was one of 90 such town hall- 
type meetings held throughout the country 
as part of a project started by the Coalition 
of National Priorities and Military Policy 
headquartered in Washington, D.C. 


VOLPE WARNS HEARNES ON 
BILLBOARD STATUTE 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith an excellent article by Mr. Louis 
J. Rose, Jefferson City correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch of February 
14, 1971. 

The Secretary has certainly taken a 
firm position on this matter and in this 
he is backed up by the law. Any State 
has the right to do whatever it wishes. 
However, if it refuses to stand by the bill- 
board provisions of the present law then 
the Secretary is forced to deduct the 10 
percent from that State’s allotment. 

Many of my colleagues may not be 
familiar with this law and I am insert- 
ing this article with the purpose of en- 
lightening many Members of Congress as 
to what has to be done: 

VOLPE WARNS HEARNES ON BILLBOARD STATUTE 
(By Louis J. Rose) 

JEFFERSON Orry, February 13.—Secretary of 
Transportation John Volpe has warned that 
Missouri will lose nearly $12,000,000 in federal 
road aid if the state fails to strengthen its 
billboard control law this year. 

Volpe, in a letter this week to Gov. Warren 
E. Hearnes, said that if the present state 
statute was not revised to conform to fed- 
eral standards he would have no choice but 
to reduce the regular federal road apportion- 
ment to the state by 10 per cent. 

He indicated that Missouri would have un- 
til next Jan, 1 to enter an agreement with 
the Federal Government regulating the size, 
spacing and lighting of roadside billboards. 

“I intend to take a strong and personal 
interest in the highway beautification pro- 
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gram, particularly as it relates to billboards,” 
Volpe told Hearnes. He said it would be neces- 
sary for Missouri to revise its billboard con- 
trol legislation to be eligible to execute an 
agreement with federal officials. 

Under federal law, states such as Missouri 
that have failed to conform have been sub- 
ject since 1968 to a possible 10 per cent re- 
duction annually in federal road aid. 

Volpe and his predecessors, however, have 
never imposed the penalty on delinquent 
states because of the failure of Congress to 
provide adequate funds for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry out its part of the regula- 
tion agreements, 

Volpe, however, made it clear that no fur- 
ther delays would be allowed. 

“I am lifting the moratorium which has 
been in effect for about three years,” he de- 
clared in his letter to Hearnes. 

Missouri's present billboard law was en- 
acted in 1966. It failed to win the approval 
of Washington officials because of a provi- 
sion that sought to give county courts, which 
are administrative bodies, the power to allow 
billboards along Missouri highways in un- 
zoned areas. 

Federal officials reportedly wanted changes 
in provisions on spacing of billboards, but 
this was not viewed as a major hurdle. 

An attempt was made in the 1967 Legisla- 
ture to bring the Missouri statute into line. 
A bill to achieve this was offered by Senator 
Robert A. Young (Dem.), St. Ann. It cleared 
the Senate, but was killed by the House Com- 
mittee on Roads and Highways, which was 
headed at the time by Representative Ruben 
A. Schapeler (Dem.), Butler. 

Schapeler, an opponent of tight billboard 
controls, was defeated when he ran for re- 
election in 1968. The committee is now 
headed by Representative Walter L. Meyer 
(Dem.), Bellefontaine-Neighbors. 

At the request of Robert L. Hyder, chief 
counsel for the State Highway Commission, 
Representative Meyer has introduced a bill 
to revise the 1966 measure. 

Meyer’s bill would delete the provision 
authorizing county courts to exercise zoning 
authority and would set the minimum space 
between billboards at 300 feet, rather than 
the 150 feet under the present law. 

“By far the great majority of all billboards 
and signs along our primary and interstate 
highways in Missouri are unlawful,” Ryder 
told the Post-Dispatch. “We can’t enforce 
the law because we can't use state road funds 
for enforcement.” 

Hyder estimated that there were 10,000 
roadside billboards and signs for which no 
state permits had been issued or that other- 
wise violated the state statute. In the vast 
majority of the cases, Hyder said, the signs 
could not be licensed under provisions of the 
law and would have to be taken down. 

When the 1966 bill was passed, the plan 
was to use revenue from the permit fees, 
together with special federal funds, to com- 
pensate owners for removal of billboards that 
had been lawfully in existence before the 
bill was passed. 

But the federal funds, which had been 
expected to pay about 75 per cent of the cost 
of the program, were not forthcoming in the 
amounts indicated. The Federal Government 
then was forced to put a moratorium on its 
plan to impose a 10 per cent penalty on 
states that failed to comply. 

Opponents of strong billboard controls 
have testified at legislative hearings that 
the state would lose millions of dollars more 
by such control than it would lose by non- 
compliance. This point has been made re- 
peatedly by spokesmen for the billboard in- 
dustry and operators of restaurants and other 
businesses dependent on outdoor adver- 
tising. 

Some opponents have cited a report in 
which two Washington University profes- 
sors estimated in 1967 that full compliance 
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with federal billboard removal rules through- 
out Missouri could mean an economic loss 
of $42,000,000 to $100,000,000. The two pro- 
fessors, Martin L. Bell and Richard F. Wen- 
del, concluded that the economic costs to 
the state would exceed the benefits, 


U.S. LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the time- 
honored Monroe Doctrine is being ob- 
served more in the breach than the ob- 
servance, As pointed out in the follow- 
ing article, after a decade spent quietly 
watching the Communists steadily in- 
crease their influence in the Western 
Hemisphere, public officials are now 
rushing to express outrage over the 
harassment of 17 commercial fishing 
boats by Ecuador. 

I agree we should not take lightly the 
seizure and fining of American boats for 
fishing in waters generally recognized as 
the high seas. I believe it to be tanta- 
mount to an act of piracy and intoler- 
able. 

But for the past 10 years this Nation 
has tolerated the Soviet Union arming 
Cuba—a scant 90 miles from our shores. 
We are now witnessing the completion of 
a Russian nuclear submarine base on 
that island which will effectively double 
the size of Russia’s submarine fleet oper- 
ating in the Atlantic, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask, as does Virginia 
Prewett in the following article that re- 
cently appeared in the Washington Daily 
News, is this the commonsense policy 
that has protected this Nation from the 
threat of foreign intervention for the 
past 150 years? 

CONGRESS COULD WORSEN PROBLEM: TUNA 
OBSCURES BIGGER ISSUES 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Storm signals warn that it is high time for 
the U.S. press, our Congress and the White 
House to take a hard look at the way our 
hemisphere relations are drifting. 

From the excitement it generated, you 
would think the biggest thing happening in 
Latin America is that Ecuador has seized and 
fined U.S. tuna boats. Yet Russia is moving 
into Cuba with increasing military strength. 
And for the first time, Russia’s allied po- 
litical organization has entree—thru Chile’s 
government—into ruling a South American 
mainland country. 

The implications of the latter develop- 
ments completely dwarf the fishing dispute. 
Yet the California State Senate has called on 
our Navy to protect U.S. tuna boats. And two 
measures have been rushed into the legisla- 
tive hopper on Capitol Hill that can esca- 
late the fishing dispute into a major hemi- 
sphere brawl. 

REPRISAL MEASURES 

One bill says the U.S. should take back 
from a country that seizes our fishing boats 
any naval vessels we may have lent to it. 
Peru and Ecuador have several small work 
vessels on loan, and Chile has two. 

The second proposes that when a country 
seizes a U.S. fishing boat, the U.S. should 
deny its fishery products entry into our mar- 
ket. If this law is passed and applied to Peru, 
it will hurt that country badly. 
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The introduction of bills into Congress 
does not mean they will actually become 
law. But these two proposals reveal a tough- 
ening attitude toward Latin American prob- 
lems, 

The tuna fishing controversy involves the 
law of the sea. Its ramifications are far too 
broad for Congress to attempt to legislate 
details, If our diplomats are to keep the 
whole issue—and our Latin American rela- 
tions—out of a damaging tangle, Congress 
must leave them room to maneuver and not 
Pass laws inflaming the situation. 

I am not arguing that the U.S. should give 
in on every Latin American problem. But if 
we start to get tough, we must single out the 
key problem to get tough on—and not let 
tremendotis hemisphere interests go down 
the drain on an issue far from the heart of 
the matter. 

To start, we should review our whole Latin 
American policy in light of 1971's realities. 
Late in 1970, our National Security Council 
leaked that since Russia now has either 
parity or superiority to us in nuclear arms, 
we must envisage that they may one day de- 
cide to roll over Western Europe with conven- 
tional weapons. 

NATO nations were pressured to promise 
$5 billion for conventional arms in coming 
years on this basis. 

Now if Russia may or can roll over West- 
ern Europe with conventional weapons—and 
if this is not a possibility, then our National 
Security Council should be fired—this would 
catch us with Russia in Cuba riding our sea 
communications between our West and East 
coasts and between our industrial plant and 
important Latin American sources of supply. 

And we propose to get tough in Latin 
America because Ecuador fines 17 fishing 
boats? 


EMERGING NEW BLACK POLITICS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in the most 
recent days since the President’s state 
of the Union address there has been 
considerable discussion, speculation, and 
dialog over the motivation, the wisdom, 
and the impact of the 12 black Members’ 
of the House decision not to attend the 
address. Unfortunately, for the Nation— 
the division has been. primarily along 
racial lines. Mr. Speaker, it has become 
quite apparent to black America that a 
new black politics has emerged. The Na- 
tion as a whole does not have the slight- 
est concept or understanding that a 
black political revolution has reached 
fruition. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my fel- 
low colleagues who are reputed to be the 
most knowledgeable, most astute politi- 
cal analysts in the country, perhaps my 
discussion of this matter might give 
them more insight and more apprecia- 
tion of the actions some black Members 
of this body may take during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

EVENTS LEADING TO PRESENT STATE OF MIND IN 
BLACK AMERICA 

The plight of the black man in Amer- 
ica has been to endure one crisis after 
another. The killing of black students 
at Orangeburg, S.C., and at Jackson 
State College in Mississippi, the murders 
of Medgar Evers and Dr, Martin Luther 
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King, the dismissals of black teachers 
and principals in school districts forced 
to integrate by court orders, the jailings, 
and persecutions of Malcolm X, H. Rap 
Brown, Stokely Carmichael, the national 
plot to annihilate the Black Panthers, 
the scheme by the FBI to embarrass and 
disgrace Dr. Martin Luther King are by 
no means isolated and unrelated inci- 
dents. They are an integral part of 
American past, present, and perhaps its 
future unless blacks themselves decide 
certain basic options and alternatives to 
the traditional reign of terror under 
which we have lived. 

It is crystal clear in the minds of most 
black Americans that the aforecited 
realities are inherently a substantive 
part of the racism that has always ex- 
isted in the United States. All of the 
mentioned racial atrocities are a con- 
tinuation of the eras of mass lynchings, 
bombings of black churches, intimida- 
tion of black voters, police brutality 
against black citizens, and the exploita- 
tion of black labor. 

The pent up feelings under which we 
as black Americans have lived for so 
many years can no longer be tolerated. 
We no longer feel compelled to nurture 
these frustrations in silent obedience or 
to accept this unjust state of affairs. 

Black Americans today are in the bus- 
iness of relating small instances to the 
whole picture. Underpaid black garbage 
workers in Memphis and Atlanta and 
black tobacco workers in South Carolina 
and North Carolina who are forced to 
labor under the most unsanitary, inhu- 
mane conditions imaginable are now pro- 
jected into the overall black conclu- 
sions about life expectancy for our 
race and reasons for our low-median in- 
come. A bank which employs 25 black 
people but refused to finance black bus- 
inesses and homes is viewed exactly in 
that light. If a TV or radio station hires 
a black newscaster but is selective about 
the news he can cover, the black com- 
munity readily sees the inequity. 

As responsible elected black officials 
with a mandate to articulate the needs 
of our constituencies, we would be dere- 
lict in our duties to do otherwise. We 
cannot join the voices of those in Amer- 
ica insisting upon social order on the 
one hand without insisting on social jus- 
tice on the other. Until social order 
rests on the reality of social justice— 
order will always rest on very tenuous 
grounds. If this Republican administra- 
tion and this Democratic Congress do 
not address themselves to the urgent, 
critical problems of black and poor 
Americans and respond adequately and 
with dispatch—the explosive mixture of 
circumstance, tension, and hopelessness 
which lays bare our Nation to spontane- 
ous combustions will continue to exist. 

THE NEW BLACK POLITICS 

Mr. Speaker, at one time the politics 
of blacks was based on the theory of 
appeasement of the white majority. To- 
day, I inform my colleagues that the old 
black politics of accommodation has 
been replaced by the new black pol- 
itics of confrontation. Those providing 
the leadership for the new black poli- 
tics must possess three fundamental 
qualities. 
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They must have a deep sense of per- 
sonal commitment to the concept of jus- 
tice and equality at any cost; a relative 
degree of political independence and 
equally important the attribute of politi- 
cal integrity. 

The new black politics demands a re- 
evaluation of the old concept that “what 
is good for the Nation is good for minor- 
ities.” Those who embrace the new black 
politics must couch their thinking in the 
fundamental concept that “what is good 
for minorities is good for the Nation.” 
This position out of necessity requires 
the development. of a new political phi- 
losophy for blacks. That philosophy must 
be practical and selfish—the same as all 
others that presently exist in this coun- 
try. Black politics must start on the 
premise that we have no permanent 
friends, no permanent enemies, just per- 
manent interests. In matters strictly of a 
political nature, we must be determined 
to “take what we can, give up what we 
must.” Those in politics who disagree 
with this approach should first analyze 
the composition of their own philosophy 
and if it does not parallel ours—they are 
qualified to disagree. 

Mr. Speaker, the second qualification 
for the new black politics is a relative 
degree of political independence. Those 
black politicians who are subservient to 
white controlled political machines can- 
not possibly stand the kinds of pressures 
which will come when the new black 
politics launches the campaign for total 
black equality in all areas of American 
life. This is not to say that blacks in pol- 
itics cannot have a reasonable, legitimate 
coalition with white politics. To think 
otherwise would be absolute folly. But 
the kinds of techniques necessary to em- 
ploy at this stage in black politics must 
be abrasive, retaliatory, obstructionist— 
all of which may be offensive to whites, 
even white liberals. Without political in- 
dependence or a deep sense of commit- 
ment the pressures will be too great and 
some “colored” politicians may not be 
able to stay in the kitchen. 

The new black politics will cast the 
traditional white liberal in a new and 
perhaps uncomfortable role. For many 
years now the white liberal has planned, 
strategized, organized the fight for racial 
justice in this country. He has deter- 
mined the priorities, the issues, the battle 
plan, and the time of execution. He has 
skillfully involved many forces into the 
fight and has provided dedicated leader- 
ship in helping to create the national cli- 
mate for racial change. But now he is 
confronted with the possibility that 
blacks will be planning, directing, and 
leading the onslaught. The question is— 
can the white liberal follow the lead of 
blacks who have followed them for so 
many years? This question should be an- 
swered in the 92d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this brief ex- 
planation has helped to enlighten my 
colleagues and perhaps provide some 
basis for them to understand certain 
actions on the part of black Members of 
this House. I am enclosing three arti- 
cles—two of which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Sun on January 27 by Charles Bart- 
lett and Ed Williams and the third dated 
February 6 by Howard Woods in the St. 
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Louis Sentinel—which might further 
elaborate on the subject. 

The articles follow: 

THE BOYCOTT OF THE PRESIDENT 
(By Howard B. Woods) 

I have had many conversations with many 
of my friends, black and white, regarding the 
boycott of President Nixon's State of the 
Union address by the twelve black congress- 
men. It has had a lot of debate here prin- 
cipally because the idea was conceived by 
Missouri's Bill Clay, the Democrat from the 
First Congressional District. Some of my 
more activist black friends argue that the 
boycott would have been much more effec- 
tive if the twelve would have walked out 
on the speech instead of the previously an- 
nounced snub. To this one would have to 
disagree. This was the Congress of the United 
States and the President. Regardless of the 
cause, no brownie points could have been 
earned for a rash act of disrespect. Actually, 
the twelve discussed all aspects of what form 
the protest should take. 

There are those, black and white, who felt 
even the snub was totally disrespectful. 
Many whites especially say that Clay now 
has an opportunity to “rise to statesman- 
ship” but that he is muffing the opportunity. 

Perhaps to place the act in better focus, 
I can quote from syndicated columnist 
Charles Bartlett, not one given to liberal 
views. Bartlett, a most respected and con- 
servative pundit, wrote in his column of 
January 28, that the boycott was “a piece of 
political theatre by actors more anxious to 
shock than to enlarge the public’s warmth 
for their cause.” 

“The script was not written for the white 
majority,” Bartlett said. “Few enjoy seeing 
the President snubbed. It was not a totally 
honest script in that negotiaticns had 
been underway to produce a meeting between 
the President and the black bloc legislators. 
They are all Democrats and there is no tradi- 
tion requiring the President to sit down with 
& militant band of opponents.” 

Bartlett goes on to point out that the boy- 
cott “although rude and unprecedented, 
plainly struck a responsive chord in black 
communities. Telephone checks around the 
country indicate that thoughtful Negroes 
usually adverse to such tactics were heart- 
ened by this one. They hailed it as a proper 
use of access to the headlines to register the 
widespread disillusionment with Richard 
Nixon.” 

The writer then says that the White House 
tried hard to get some significant blacks to 
speak out against the discourtesy, but could 
find no one. Bartlett said Whitney Young 
had some private criticism, but that entre- 
preneurs “like Philadelphia’s Rev. Leon Sul- 
livan, gilded beneficiaries of the black capi- 
talism program, kept their silence.” 

With this, Bartlett goes on to explain some 
of the more positive approaches the President 
has taken and is taking to “abandon the am- 
biguous diffidence on minority problems 
which marked his first two years in office.” 
These programs, Bartlett wrote “is shadowy 
stuff against the grim realities and deepen- 
ing gloom in the ghettos. The usual pressures 
are compounded by two evils which eat at the 
social structure—unemployment and drugs. 
The victims,” the writer said, “feel they are 
injured by a crime that is not evoking suffici- 
ent concern from the President.” 

Bartlett says pointedly to his white reader- 
ship that the black legislative bloc is “far 
from foolish in their instincts.” He pointed to 
the majority backing they gave Rep. Hale 
Boggs, Louisiana Democrat for majority 
leader. 

This is the kind of maneuvering necessary 
on Capitol Hill if a legislator is to survive 
and still remain effective enough to serve his 
constituency at home. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE BLACKS 
(By Eddie N. Williams) 

It is a shocking revelation that for at least 
the last 11 months the President of the 
United States has refused to meet with the 
12 black members of the House of Represen- 
tatives about “the pleas and concerns” of 
their constituents. 

According to a Capitol Hill source, the 
White House reply to the congressmen’s re- 
quest for an audience has been: “Can’t fit 
you in our calendar. Will get back to you 
soon.” Since the President didn’t get back to 
them, they told him last week they would 
not attend the joint session of Congress to 
hear his State of the Union message. So they 
boycotted. 

Now they are petitioning four national tel- 
evision networks and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to provide equal time for 
them to respond to the President’s speech. 
They charge that the President does not 
know the state of blacks within the Ameri- 
can union and therefore cannot articulate 
their concerns, let alone respond to them. If 
their petition is denied, they will consider 
bringing a law suit against the networks un- 
der the fairness doctrine or staging their own 
state of the union presentation on the floor 
of the House. 

The boycott and the lack of communica- 
tion—even social—which it unearthed are 
most unfortunate because the President des- 
perately needs reliable lines of communica- 
tion into the black community. As the con- 
flict itself suggests, blacks need greater access 
to the White House. Who's to blame? Blacks, 
because they have treated the President as 
a political leper? The President, because his 
style and programs do not excite their inter- 
est? 

Perhaps it is politically naive for any group 
to think that its opposition to the election 
and programs of a President will be lost 
either on the man or his supporters. Yet the 
President, no matter who opposes him, is the 
President of all the people and his job is 
indeed to “bring us together," as Mr. Nixon 
promised to do in his inaugural. It does not 
seem reasonable that he can do this by re- 
fusing to meet with elected officials who say 
they speak for 25 million Americans. Nor can 
he do it by refusing to give national vent to 
their pleas and concerns. 

One might argue that his dramatic State 
of the Union proposals respond in part to 
some of the major issues troubling the black 
community—health, employment and wel- 
fare, in particular. This would be true only 
superficially even if the proposals could get 
enacted into law. 

By and large the President's message was 
an “institutional” message rather than a 
“humanitarian” message. His major concern 
was to make the systems work better. For 
many citizens, this would only mean a more 
efficient administration of present injustices 
and inequities. 

It is certainly true that efforts toward effi- 
ciency aS well as toward “power to the peo- 
ple,” whatever that means, are worth pur- 
suing, and they no doubt will help to im- 
prove the genera] lot of most Americans. In 
themselves, however, the President's propos- 
als are pale substitutes for the moral and 
humanitarian leadership the President of all 
the people is expected to exert. This is the 
pointed reminder of the 12 black congress- 
men whose frustrations and bitterness stem 
not only from their Inability to get on the 
White House grounds, but from their first- 
hand witness of the President's unhelpful 
actions in other areas, including voting 
rights, legal aid, health, education, and man- 
power programs. 

Given the intensity of their feelings, it 
would appear that at the very time the Presi- 
dent is trying to position his administration 
in a favorable stance with respect to Con- 
gress, he will have to contend with an aggres- 
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sive flanking attack by the black members of 
the House of Representatives. 


Brack Bioc EMERGES AS New CHALLENGE TO 
NIXON 


(By Charles Bartlett) 


WasuHIncton.—The boycott of the Presi- 
dent’s address to Congress by 12 black law- 
makers was a piece of political theater by 
actors more eager to shock than to enlarge 
the public’s warmth for their cause. 

The script was not written for the white 
majority. Few enjoy seeing the President 
snubbed. It was not a totally honest script 
in that negotiations had been under way to 
produce a meeting between the President and 
the black bloc legislators. They are all Dem- 
ocrats, and there is no tradition requiring 
the President to sit down with a militant 
band of his opponents. 

But the boycott, although rude and un- 
precedented, plainly struck a responsive 
chord in black communities. Telephone 
checks around the country indicate that 
thoughtful Negroes usually adverse to such 
tactics were heartened by this one. They 
hailed it as a proper use of access to the 
headlines to register the widespread dis- 
illusionment with Mr. Nixon. 

It was ominous that the White House, try- 
ing hard to get some significant blacks to 
speak out against this discourtesy to the 
President, could find no one. Whitney Young, 
highly controversial since he met with Mr. 
Nixon, delivered some private criticism. But 
entrepreneurs like the Rev. Leon Sullivan of 
Philadelphia, gilded beneficiaries of the black 
capitalism program, kept their silence. 

All this took place despite solid signs Mr. 
Nixon means to abandon the ambiguous dif- 
fidence on minority problems that marked 
his first two years in office. His racial rhetoric 
has grown more positive. He noted the birth- 
day of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. this Jan- 
uary and sent Spiro T. Agnew to talk with 
the black officials of Newark, N.J. 

In addition, a paragraph calling for a na- 
tional campaign to eradicate sickle cell 
anemia, a disease that afflicts 7 per cent of 
all blacks, survived eight drafts of the State 
of the Union message. It was edited out in 
the ninth draft because it seemed gimmicky 
to Mr. Nixon to make so much of & program 
that will concern a minority of a minority. 
But the campaign will go forward. 

The new mood is displayed more signifi- 
cantly in expanded allocations to the pro- 
grams that affect ghettos. The expansion is 
far short of the needs, but Mr. Nixon intends 
that his shared revenues will have a “scram- 
bled eggs" effect in restricting discrimina- 
tions against blacks by state and local gov- 
ernments. If it becomes impossible to distin- 
guish federal funds from state funds after 
the two are mixed, the injunction that the 
President proposes against discriminatory 
use of federal funds will become applicable 
to all the money that a state spends. 

But that is shadowy stuff against the grim 
realities and deepening gloom in the ghettos. 
The usual pressures are compounded by two 
evils that eat at the social structures, unem- 
ployment and drugs. The victims feel they 
are victims of a crisis that is not evoking 
enough concern from the President. 

The black theater was calculated to make 
this point, and this is a technique the young- 
er black legislators know well. Rep. William 
Clay (D.—Mo.), who conceived the boycott, 
won his political start by staging a sit-in 
at a bank. Rep. Ronald Dellums (D-Calif.) 
has the showmanship of a Billy Sunday. 
These men, less reserved than the others, 
may set the pace for the new black bloc. 

They are far from foolish in the instincts. 
All but a few of the black lawmakers backed 
the successful race of Rep. Hale Boggs (D— 
La.) for majority leader. Afterward a white 
liberal came up to Rep. Shirley Chisholm 
(D-N.Y.) and said, “How do you feel, Aunt 
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Jemima?” But she and the others had taken 
a prudent step toward enlarging their in- 
fluence. 

The black bloc is going to try to fill the 
black leadership vacuum. I* will play to the 
black constituencies and it will often seem 
abrasive to the white majority. It has sud- 
denly emerged as a new challenge to Mr. 
Nixon’s leadership. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA BUILDS 
CHARACTER THROUGH BROTH- 
ERHOOD 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the Boy 
Scouts of America, which celebrated its 
61st anniversary on February 8, is com- 
prised of a noble group of young men 
who have made an early commitment to 
life through their brotherhood and scout 
troop activities. 

The following letter from LeRoy Curry, 
scoutmaster of Troop 263, in Windsor 
Locks, Conn., reflects the scope and in- 
fluence of these activities. The varied en- 
deavors of the troops provide the town 
with valuable services. Their willingness 
to serve the community as scouts has 
been appreciated by all those around 
them: 


Boy Scouts or AmMERIcA—TROOP 263, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Dear Mrs. Grasso: This occasion, the 61st 
anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America, 
seems an appropriate time to examine the 
principal ideals of the Scouting program and 
focus on the way in which a typical Troop 
strives to attain these ideals. What are these 
Scouting ideals? 

They are: Development of Character, 
Training in Citizenship, Building of Physi- 
cal Fitness. 

What is a typical Troop and how does it 
strive to attain these ideals? 

I will use Troop 263 as an example because 
it has just been selected as the outstanding 
Troop among the twenty-five Troops in the 
towns of Bloomfield, East Granby, Suffield, 
Windsor and Windsor Locks. This award in- 
dicates that our Troop most nearly meets 
the standards of the Boy Scouts of America 
as established by the National Office in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Troop 263 is sponsored by the Knights of 
Columbus, Riverside Council No. 26 in Wind- 
sor Locks, Connecticut. The Troop is open to 
boys of any race, creed, or color. The Troop 
Committee consists of 14 registered adults 
who solidly endorse and actively support the 
Troop program. Direct leadership is provided 


. by the Scoutmaster and five Assistant Scout- 


masters. Thirty-two boys are currently active 
in the Troop, ranging from 11 to 17 years of 
age and representing all ranks from Tender- 
foot to Eagle Scout. The boys are organized 
into four groups or Patrols with a boy leader, 
the Patrol Leader, at the head of each patrol. 
A Senior Patrol Leader and his Assistant 
complete the boy leadership in the Troop. 
It is to the Senior Patrol Leader that the boys 
look for their most direct leadership. The boy 
leaders have been trained to run the Troop, 
receiving this leadership training locally as 
well as at the Charter Oak Council Courses 
at Lake of Isles Scout Reservation in North 
Stonington, Conn, In addition, the Assistant 
Senior Patrol Leader attended a Junior 
Leader Training Course at the SCHIFF Na- 
tional Scout Reservation in New Jersey last 
year. 
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How does Troop 263 strive to attain the 
Scouting ideais? 

Character—Each boy in the Troop is ex- 
pected to take the Scout Oath and Law as 
his own and to make every effort to live up 
to these ideals. He continues to build his 
character in meeting the challenges put be- 
fore him in reaching his advancement goals. 
The boy learns to do his share in the Patrol, 
to get along with others and to accept re- 
sponsibility. The following is an example of 
character development: “A Scouting family 
lost their mother recently, The Troop ex- 
pressed its sympathy and each prayed for 
her in his own way. One boy, however, did 
not think this was enough so he arranged to 
help the family by visiting them once per 
week to talk with them and bring them some 
form of dessert baked by the mothers of 
other boys in the Troop. This young man re- 
ceived a tremendous satisfaction from help- 
ing this family adapt to their new way of 
life and vividly demonstrated the character 
development encouraged by Scouting. This 
young man is now an Eagle Scout, the high- 
est award a Scout can earn.” 

Citizenship—The boys in the Troop have 
participated in numerous citizenship events 
through their community service projects 
and shows. For example, the Scouts have 
helped at the pools on election days, have 
helped community churches with cleanup 
and renovation and have helped the elder- 
ly and disadvantaged in the community. They 
have visited with the elderly, provided flowers 
to the elderly, contributed to food baskets 
for the needy at Easter and helped to teach 
the mentally retarded. As an emergency com- 
munity service, the Scouts in the Troop 
cleared snow from fire hydrants in the South- 
west area of the town after the hydrants had 
been completely buried- by a series of snow- 
storms. For an Eagle service project, one of 
the boys led the Troop in collecting, packag- 
ing and forwarding foods to town servicemen 
serving in South Vietnam at Christmas. An- 
other Eagle service project involved a reno- 
vation of the town Civil Defense Headquar- 
ters. 

At present the Troop has four Eagle Scouts, 
each showing promise of responsible civic 
leadership. The first, Richard Dakin, is now 
in his third year at West Point Military 
Academy. The second, Dennis Gragnolati, is 
a Junior at Farmington College in Maine, an 
education major, and a nominee for “Who's 
Who”. The third, Paul Olszewski, is a high 
school senior, largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of a youth center In town. The 
fourth, James Parry, is also a high school 
senior with an active interest in sports. Jim 
was an active member of the state cham- 
pionship soccer team and is currently presi- 
dent of the high school ski club. He plans 
to attend college to prepare for a career in 
forestry and ecology. 

Physical Fitness—Physical fitness is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the program provided by 
the Troop. This program provides rigorous 
outdoor camping, hiking, backpacking, 
mountain climbing, skiing and whitewater 
canoe trips. More than 10 nights of camping 
are provided annually along with numerous 
hikes and other special events. Some of the 
camping highlights are related in the at- 
tached Troop newspaper. in addition, the 
boys in the Troop often backpack on the 
Appalachian Trail in Connecticut and Ver- 
mont. Many attended the week long wilder- 
ness canoe trip in which the Troop canoed 
the 97 miles of the Allagash Wilderness 
Waterway in Northern Maine, then climbed 
to the 5,267 foot summit of Mt. Katahdin, 
Maine, the northern terminus of the Appa- 
lachian trail. 

This then, is an indication of the way in 
which one Troop reaches for the ideals of 
Scouting, as established by the Boy Scouts 
of America, sixty one years ago. 

Yours very truly, 
LeRoy R. Curry. 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF MAN- 
CHESTER KIWANIS CLUB 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ki- 
wanis International is a federation of 
some 5,600 local clubs throughout the 
world dedicated to serving the needs of 
their respective communities. The at- 
titude with which problems—both large 
and small—are met is summed up in the 
Kiwanis motto: “We Build.” The activ- 
ities vary from scholarship programs, 
to hospital additions, to assisting the el- 
derly. But the end result is the same on 
community enrichment. 

Founded 50 years ago this month, the 
Machester, N.H., Kiwanis Club has more 
than lived up to the expectations of its 
founders. New Hampshire's “Queen City’ 
has benefited greatly from this outstand- 
ing service organization. It was Kiwani- 
ans who were responsible for building 
the “Kiwanis Auditorium” at the Man- 
chester Girls Club. In addition, the Boy 
Scouts, the YMCA, the New Hampshire 
Industrial School, and the Salvation 
Army are but a few of the activities 
which have received financial assistance 
from the local club. The Manchester Ki- 
wanis Club is known for much more than 
this, however. Its members are noted for 
their plain, old-fashioned neighborliness 
that offers a helping hand when and 
where needed. 

This year the Manchester club has 
singled out two areas for community 
improvement. “Operation Drug Alert” 
has been mounted to stem the increas- 
ing misuse and abuse of drugs, and the 
club is also emphasizing the quality of 
the environment in an effort to protect 
New Hampshire’s abundant natural 
beauty by curbing pollution and improv- 
ing methods of waste disposal. 

Kiwanis offers a community answer 
to the all too prevalent attitude of “let 
George do it.” Thank goodness we have 
a “George” in the Kiwanis International 
who strives to build. 

In light of the 50th anniversary of the 
Manchaster Kiwanis Club, I believe the 
following Reader's Digest article on the 
Kiwanis International is of interest: 

THER Motto Is “WE Burp” 
(By Clarence W. Hall) 

One scorching day in 1919, a sharp-eyed 
promoter named Allen S. Browne sat in an 
angry meeting and watched the features of 
his brainchild being altered beyond recog- 
nition. Four years before, in Detroit, Browne 
had put together a men's luncheon club 
called “Kiwanis,” an Indian word meaning 
“To make oneself known.” Dedicated to fra- 
ternal jollity and mutual profit gained from 
members’ favoring each other’s interests, the 
rapidly expanding club had paid its founder 
well: he owned it lock, stock and barrel. 

But now, in this convention at Birming- 
ham, Ala., delegates representing 138 clubs 
were in open revolt, demand radical 
change in the Kiwanis character. With com- 
munity and national problems demanding 
attention everywhere, they reasoned, the 
“you-scratch-my-back - and - I'll - scratch - 
yours” motive for association had become 
repugnant. The club should devote itself to 
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good rather than greed, to service rather than 
selfishness. 

To Browne, such a notion was arrant non- 
sense, and he resisted manfully. Cried down, 
he settled for $17,500 for his rights of owner- 
ship, pocketed the members’ personal checks 
for that amount and thereby relinquished all 
control. The victorious delegates promptly 
wrote a new Kiwanis constitution pledged 
to giving “primacy to the human and spiri- 
tual rather than to the material values of 
life.” As a symbol of this pledge, they made 
the club slogan “We Build.” Today, a half- 
century later, Kiwanis International is 
spread around the globe. 275,000 members in 
5600 clubs in 29 countries, each member 
charged with being a VIP—Kiwanis parlance 
for a “very involved person.” 

Optimistic by nature, Kiwanians believe 
that this is a good world, but it can be made 
better by voluntary action. Thus, facing a 
need, they spend little time decrying it or 
calling for government action. They simply 
ask, “What can we do about it?" And then 
they do it. 

For example, at one of the weekly Kiwanis 
luncheons in Phoenix, Ariz., three years ago, 
Juvenile Judge Jack D. H. Hays told of the 
tragic lack of effective correctional facilities 
for youths. Convicted of minor crimes, young- 
sters were either being sent to tough prisons 
among hardened criminals or being released 
in parents’ custody with only a reprimand. 
Either measure, said the judge, only encour- 
aged more crime. Needed was a special dis- 
ciplinary facility where erring youths could 
be given a correctional jolt without taking 
them out of school or totally away from fam- 
ily. The trouble was: Maricopa County had 
no funds for such a project. 

Phoenix Kiwanians scooped up the gaunt- 
let, enlisting nearby clubs to help. Result: 
a fine new $60,000 detention center where the 
erring young spend after-school evenings and 
weekends, subject to skilled counseling plus 
work assignments related to the problems 
that got them in trouble in the first place. 
For example, reckless drivers do hospital work 
with traffic-accident victims, and vandals 
make improvements in local parks and play- 
grounds. The unique institution has at- 
tracted nationwide notice. 

Of paramount interest to Kiwanians is the 
encouragement of responsible citizenship— 
in themselves and others. Mindful that good 
government begins on the local level, more 
than 96,000 Kiwanians in the United States 
and Canada serve without pay on govern- 
mental boards of their own communities. 

Kiwanians also believe that good citizen- 
ship requires quick response to human needs. 
Commanding many clubs’ attention now is 
the plight of elderly people caught in the 
squeeze between meager pensions and con- 
stantly rising living costs. To meet this need, 
Kiwanians in Sandusky Bay, Ohio, set up 
Sandusky Bay Senior Citizens, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation, in 1966. This done, they 
obtained a long-term federal loan of $2,075,- 
000 and erected a ten-story building includ- 
ing 153 living units, plus an activities center 
for the entire community. Similar projects 
have been pushed by Kiwanis clubs in such 
places as Hamilton, Ontario; Charlotte, 
Mich.; and Tiffin and Dayton, Ohio. 

Crippled children have always moved the 
Kiwanis heart. One of the most ambitious 
efforts is a foundation established in 1951 by 
Kiwanis’ Ilinois-Eastern Iowa District to 
underwrite research aimed at uncovering the 
hereditary causes of spastic paralysis, Orig- 
inally backed by Kiwanis pledges of $190,- 
000, and now maintained by annual dona- 
tions, the foundation works with Chicago’s 
Children’s Memorial Hospital and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine in de- 
veloping techniques to prevent spasticity. 

Not all Kiwanis projects relate to sizable 
groups. Consider the case of Mary Tomlin. a 
housewife in Rockmart, Ga., who suffered 
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third-degree burns over a large part of her 
body when a bottle of solvent exploded. Al- 
though her life was saved, her recovery de- 
pended upon months of intensive care and 
many costly skin grafts. The family savings 
account was soon exhausted by hospital bills 
running to $1700 a week. Rockmart Kiwan- 
ians organized the “Mary Tomlin Fund,” em- 
ployed such fund-raising schemes as band 
concerts, rummage sales, paper drives and 
community barbecues. By late September 
1968, total proceeds reached $11,000—with 
Mary Tomlin recovering and every bill paid. 

Of all Kiwanis concerns, none has been 
Stressed by more clubs than work with 
youngsters. Nine years ago, for example, Ki- 
wanian Clifford Rothrock, a school admin- 
istrator in Anaheim, Calif., took the prob- 
lem of troublemaking students—many of 
them underachievers, most of them potential 
dropouts—to his club, “I know these boys,” 
he said. “In their defiance of teachers and 
police they are simply grandstanding, trying 
to get recognition that their grades can't 
give them.” 

Heads together, Rothrock and his Kiwan- 
jan colleagues came up with a program 
called “Service Gents.” Recruiting the trou- 
blemakers was difficult at first, but a num- 
ber finally responded. Their first project was 
to design and build a recreational area for 
their school. Once started, the Gents grad- 
ually grew enthusiastic, doing all the sod- 
ding, seeding and cement-laying themselves. 

From there, the Gents dreamed up their 
own projects: ushering at school plays, paint- 
ing litter containers, planting trees and 
shrubs on school grounds, repairing school 
property, cutting lawns for the elderly, paint- 
ing houses for the infirm. Their Kiwanis 
sponsors counseled them on personal and 
home problems, tutored them in their stud- 
les, invited them into their homes. The 
Gents program proved so successful that it 
was adopted on nine campuses of the sprawl- 
ing Anaheim Union High School District. It 
has contributed significantly to the district's 
lower dropout rate, which averages ten per- 
cent—well below the national average of 24 
percent. Moreover, since its founding in 1960, 
many of the Gents have gone on to college 
or into responsible careers. 

Seeking to motivate high-school students 
toward academic excellence and fyture lead- 
ership, the Kiwanis club at Quincy, Il., 
in 1959 formed the “Society for Academic 
Achievement,” designed to be the high-school 
equivalent of Phi Beta Kappa. The society 
has since spread to 12 states, involving more 
than 9000 students and 600 faculty members. 

Ma y other clubs have established college 
scholarships—more than 18,000 of them in a 
single recent year. And when the Kiwanian 
principal of a high school in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
pointed out that “there are many young 
people whose inclinations and qualifications 
indicate a need ‘or education othe“ than col- 
lege,” his Kiwanis colleagues in 1964 set up 
a loan program to give scholarships at tech- 
nical training institutes. The result, accord- 
ing to one prominent educator, was that 
“scores of young people have been turned 
from a bleak future as manual laborers to- 
ward lucrative and satisfying careers as 
skilled industrial technicians.” 

Out of its preoccupation with the young 
sprang Kiwanis’ two lively youth organiza- 
tions: Key Club International, for high- 
School students, and Circle K International, 
a college men's organization. Through them 
Kiwanis is raising a whole new generation 
of the concerned. 

Key Club today has 92,000 members in 
3500 clubs across the United States, Canada 
and the Bahamas, A sample project: In 1965, 
Key Clubbers at the Earl Warren High School 
in Downey, Calif., expanded a school project 
into a beautification campaign aimed at 
making Downey “the most attractive com- 
munity in California.” After 4200 man-hours, 
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they had cultivated, weeded and trimmed 
flowering trees along a main boulevard; 
painted and landscaped welcome-to-the-city 
signs; repainted 270 bus-stop benches; 
cleaned, waxed and polished 42 city police 
ears; dug trenches for water lines and 
planted 800 shrubs in Golden Park; refin- 
ished 75 city trash receptacles. 

Circle K now has 850 clubs on as many 
college and university campuses, with a total 
membership of 15,000. it is described as “a 
new type of fraternity for college men, de- 
voted strictly to service to school and com- 
munity.” 

At the University. of Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, Circle K men have rounded up a 
small army of students to work with under- 
privileged and homeless boys. Several others 
were set to tutoring prospective civil-service 
employes desiring to enter government work 
but unable to meet the qualifications. 

Whatever the need or issue, the Kiwanis 
way for a half-century has been to meet it 
head-on, with person-to-person directness, 
without bureaucratic fussiness or political 
entanglement. Today more than ever, such 
volunteer service is as invaluable as it is ir- 
replaceable. 


PRESIDENT NIXON EARNS THE 
SUPPORT OF GOVERNOR REAGAN 
FOR 1972 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the rural 
poor of California, caught between two 
gigantically powerful, and opposing 
politicians, the Governor of California 
and the President of the United States, 
lost an important struggle for their fu- 
ture when one of those powerful con- 
tenders, the President, bowed to the po- 
litical threats to his 1972 reelection 
chances posed by the other, the Governor 
of California. 

The failure of the President to over- 
ride the politically motivated veto of the 
Governor of the federally funded Cali- 
fornia rural legal assistance program 
was a clear signal to the poor of Califor- 
nia that they have become “too uppity” 
in their successful legal attacks on the 
Reagan administration and its powerful 
supporters. 

CRLA is anathema to the Governor 
and his financially powerful political 
supporters, the agricultural interests 
who have long exploited the rural poor. 
That “exploitation” had been lessened 
by a series of successful legal actions 
against the Governor and his powerful 
grower allies. 

The Governor quickly responded to the 
cries of anguish from those grower de- 
fendants who the courts found had been 
unfairly treating the powerless rural 
fieldworker. The instrument causing 
their anguish was the effective legal rep- 
resentation given the heretofore voice- 
less poor by the CRLA. 

The. President’s concern, of and ex- 
pressed, that the poor and alienated in 
our society should not take to the streets, 
but should utilize the system to redress 
their grievances, fell before his greater 
concern with the political threat to this 
administration that the conservative 
idol, Governor Reagan, presents. 
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He has now “saved the face” of Gov- 
ernor Reagan. He has now greatly dis- 
illusioned the poor of California in their 
recently encouraged belief that redress 
of grievances can be found within the 
system. 

It was good of the Governor to an- 
nounce to the California Republican 
State Convention the long awaited deci- 
sion of the President to uphold his veto 
of CRLA. It was understandable that he 
coupled that “good news” with his first 
public announcement of support of Pres- 
ident Nixon in 1972. 

The rural poor of California who did 
not share in the enthusiasm with which 
the Republican delegates received that 
information might be further cautioned 
that being “uppity” is not reward by 
politicians. 


POLLUTION; WHAT YOU CAN DO 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, of the volume of mail reaching 
my office from concerned citizens in my 
district, there is no subject which ex- 
ceeds that related to the problem of pol- 
lution and the preservation of our en- 
vironment. Typical comments are: “al- 
most every day our eyes. smart from 
smog;” our ears throb from noise about 
us;” “we are assailed by rubbish;” “our 
waters are dirty, aquatic life is disap- 
pearing.” It is apparent that people are 
“fed-up” with the situation and want to 
see corrective action. 

It is very gratifying to receive many 
inquiries from constituents who ask: 
“What part can I play in the fight 
against pollution?” I believe the great 
majority of citizens do wish to become 
involved in working for a better en- 
vironment. 

I submit for the Record a very timely 
article from the February 18, 1971, issue 
of The Christian Science Monitor en- 
titled “Pollution, What You Can Do.” 

The essay outlines many ways in 
which the citizen who is concerned with 
the quality of the environment can bet- 
ter define his role and participate in the 
antipollution effort. 

POLLUTION—-WHaT You Can Do 
(By Peter C. Stuart) 

WASHINGTON.—By day, Dr. Ellis L. Yochel- 
son pokes through paleontology collections 
in the silent depths of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. His specialty; fossilized snails. 

But evenings and weekends, on the ros- 
trums and doorsteps of the suburban com- 
munity where he lives, he is making en- 
vironmental history. 

His town, Bowle, Md., is believed to be the 
first in the country to ban the sale of soft 
drinks and beer in non-returnable contain- 
ers. And Dr. Yochelson, more than anyone 
else, is responsible. 

“It was one thing that we could do,” he 
says simply. 

Until about a year ago, the soft-spoken 
scientist was no more concerned about en- 
vironmental protection than millions of his 
fellow American commuters. 
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Then came Earth Day, and he was asked 
to speak to a group of students in a 12th- 
grade “Problems of Democracy" course at 
Bowie Senior High School. Choosing a sub- 
ject came easily. 


“NATURAL INTEREST” HELPS 


“T have a natural interest in solid waste,” 
he explained, with a paleontologist’s fascina- 
tion for life’s leftovers. “An aluminum can is 
going to stay around as long as a billion 
years. A glass bottle, for all practical pur- 
poses, forever.” 

He talked to the students—classmates of 
his own son—about the need for recycling 
containers. 

“It’s one thing to talk about a problem, 
but quite another to do something about it,” 
he said, fixing the visitor with dark, gentle 
eyes in a face framed by great clumps of 
black-gray-white beard, 

What Dr. Yochelson and schoolteacher 
friend Don Murphy “did about it” was to 
mobilize students to poll the community on 
the idea of banning one-way beverage con- 
tainers . .. collect 1,400 signatures on peti- 
tions . . . distribute leaflets door to door... 
enlist support from interested groups such 
as the Parent-Teachers Association .. . and 
buttonhole each city councilman before the 
vote. 

CITY ORDINANCE RESULTS 

The result: a city ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of no-deposit, no-return containers 
for soft drinks and beer in this city of 45,000 
beginning April 1, under penalty of $100 a 
day. 

Since then, a handful of communities have 
followed. Scores of cities and several states 
(including Maryland) are considering doing 
so. And Congress has been asked by Rep. 
Joseph P. Vigorito (D) of Pennsylvania to 
impose a nationwide ban. 

What sets Bowie’s Dr. Yochelson apart 
from millions of other Americans interested 


in the quality of their natural environment? 


Simply this: He wasn’t content with a 
private environmental gesture. He didn’t 
merely avoid littering his own nonreturn- 
able bottles and cans, or refuse to buy them 
for his own household. 

There are plenty of such symbolic contri- 
butions available for a concerned individual: 


Cutting waste 


Select products wrapped 
packaging. 

Particularly avoid packaging or disposable 
containers of plastic, metal, or wax that are 
nonbiodegradable (don’t break down in 
water or the natural environment). 

Substitute cloth for paper in toweling, 
napkins, handkerchiefs, diapers. 

Buy milk in returnable glass bottles. 

Carry reusable shopping bags, and reject 
brown paper bags and wrappings. 

Save newspapers and deposit them with 
commercial dealers, paper mills, or recycling 
centers. 

Share magazine subscriptions with friends. 

Install and use a litter bag in the car. 


Cleaning and saving water 


Buy no color-dyed tissue. 

Clean laundry, dishes, and kitchen with 
low- or no-phosphate detergents, or soap 
products. 

Avoid using DDT and other pesticides, 
herbicides, and insecticides. Try a fly swatter 
or flypaper, and pull garden weeds by hand. 

Convert to organic gardening. Compost 
garbage, leaves, grass cuttings. 

Sprinkle sand, instead of salt, on icy side- 
walks and driveways. 

Don't over-water lawn or garden. Take 
briefer showers. 

Adjust float valve in tank of bathroom 
commode, or pile bricks inside to reduce 
flushed water. 


in minimum 
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Cleaning air 
Burn low- or no-lead gasoline in car. Keep 
car engine tuned and antipollution device 
working. If you need a car, consider trading 
for a smaller one (four- or six-cylinder en- 
gine). Travel on mass transit, if available. 
Organize a car pool, Ride a bicycle, jog, or 


Use fireplaces sparingly. 
Miscellaneous 


Eliminate unnecessary electrical appli- 
ances. Generating electricity can pollute both 
air and water. 

Shun a powerboat for a canoe or sailboat. 

Operate radio, television, phonograph at 
respectfully low volume. Check car muffler 
and consider soundproofing garage. Exchange 
power lawn mower for manual model. Noise, 
too, pollutes, 

Don’t buy animal fur or leather. 

Thoughtfully plan family size. 

A conscientious citizen who practices 
some—or even all—of these suggestions will 
achieve a warm heart and a clear conscience. 
But the pity of it is, for all his good inten- 
tions, he will achieve a negligible impact on 
the environmental ills of his country. 

Even in the unlikely event that every in- 
dividual American did so, the United States 
would still be left with serious ecological 
problems. 

Why? Because the nation’s environmental 
troubles (with the possible exception of the 
litter problem and over-population) are not 
produced by the life-styles of individuals— 
and cannot be solved by changing life-styles. 

“These things are good for a psychological 
reason—people think they really can do 
something. And for a philosophical reason— 
if everyone did them, it could have some 
effect,” said Ed Chaney, information director 
of the National Wildlife Federation, one of 
the liveliest of the conservation “establish- 
ment.” 

“But these things can be bad if they lead 
people to think this is all they need to do 
to clean up the environment. It just won’t 
happen, because it’s not that simple,” he 
declared. 

His explanation: The public lacks “envi- 
ronmentally sane alternatives.” Many indi- 
viduals, for example, simply don’t have the 
choice of traveling by mass transit instead 
of driving a car, because there isn’t any mass 
transit for them. Neither can they buy a 
pollution-free car, because the auto industry 
manufactures none. 

The lion’s share of electric power is gen- 
erated for industry, and some 60 percent of 
water pollution is produced by industry— 
corporate giants over which the individual 
citizen has little control. 


IMPORTANT ROLE REMAINS 


There remains, however, an important role 
for the concerned individual: social action. 
Environmentalists increasingly recognize it 
as the course of the future—and their bright- 
est hope. 

“We call it Phase 2,” explained Sam Love, 
a leader of brash Environmental Action, Inc., 
the youth-run group that got its start by 
coordinating Earth Day last April. 

“Tt’s a step beyond individual actions. It’s 
people working in groups to develop social 
solutions to what are basically social prob- 
lems.” 

Here are some ways a citizen can partici- 
pate: 

Join an active environmental group. Or 
form one yourself. The polluters and de- 
spoilers are organized—you should be, too, 
If you have a special skill (law, sanitary en- 
gineering, public speaking), put it to work 
for your group. 

Generalized environmental organizations 
are fine, but sometimes groups focusing on a 
single issue can better target their fire. “You 
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can’t solve the whole [environmental] prób- 
lem,” advised Dr. Yochelson. “So you break 
it into components, then take the smallest 
possible component and work on that.” 

Inject yourself into public decisions af- 
fecting the environment. Local public hear- 
ings and city council meetings are rarely at- 
tended except by persons having a private or 
corporate interest in the pending decision. 
Show up and speak out. At the state and 
national level, write your state legislators, 
congressmen, and the President. 

Make environmental protection an elec- 
tion issue. Officeholders who make environ- 
mental policy must stand for reelection. 
Study their records. For congressmen, the 
League of Conservation Voters in Washing- 
ton publishes charts plotting the environ- 
mental voting record of each member. 

Then campaign actively. It works. In the 
last congressional elections, Environmental 
Action targeted for defeat a “dirty dozen” 
congressmen with poor environmental rec- 
ords. Seven lost, and an eighth fell within 
one percentage point of losing. 

Report polluters to the authorities. Most 
pollution is outlawed by laws already on the 
books but rarely enforced. If you suspect 
pollution, check the law (local, state, or 
federal). If the law is being violated, notify 
the government. Be willing to lodge an 
official complaint, if necessary. 


REFUSE ACT REDISCOVERED 


One of the most useful antipollution tools 
is the newly rediscovered Refuse Act of 
1899, which bans most dumping into navi- 
gable waters without a permit from the Army 
Corps of Engineers. It specifically encour- 
ages citizen complaints, even entitling in- 
formants to one-half of any resulting fine 
set by a court. 

Do-it-yourself kits on this law can be ob- 
tained from the conservation and natural 
resources subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on Government 
Operations (Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515) or Rep. Edward I. 
Koch (D) of New York. (Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515). 

Support for such citizen watchdogging 
comes directly from the nation’s new anti- 
pollution chief, William D. Ruckelshaus, ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency: “I am heartily in favor of re- 
sponsible citizen court actions against pol- 
luters—of citizen pressure against govern- 
ment at every level, including the federal 
government and my own agency.” 

Pressure corporations to heed environ- 
mental dangers. If you're a stockholder in a 
polluting industry, raise the issue at the an- 
nual meeting. If an officer, spearhead correc- 
tive action from within. If an employee, try 
to persuade your employees’ association or 
labor union to bargain for reform (as the 
United Automobile Workers has begun to 
do). If a customer, organize a boycott of the 
firm’s products—and tell the firm why. 

Participate in responsible, legal, peaceful 
demonstrations, boycotts, or other mass ac- 
tions against environmental apathy. Some- 
times such tactics serve as the most effective 
way to dramatize a situation needing correc- 
tion. That’s precisely what Earth Day accom- 
plished. 

COLORADANS ORGANIZED 

The strongest case to be made for individ- 
ual social action is simply that it gets re- 
sults: 

Two housewives, Mrs. Janet Adams and 
Mrs. Claire Dedrich, formed a group called 
Conservation Coordinators which last year 
rescued the tidelands of San Francisco Bay 
from commercial development. 

A chemistry professor in Denver, Dr. Ruth 
Weiner, organized the Colorado Citizens for 
Clean Air which last year helped rewrite 
tougher state air-pollution standards. 
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A woman in Louisville, Ky., Mrs. John 
Greenbaum, persuaded television station 
WHAS-TYV to donate a five-minute spot twice 
a week so she could discuss environmental 
issues, 

Dorothy Buell formed the Save the Dunes 
Council and kept it going until the federal 
government allocated parkland funds for 
many of the sand dunes along Indiana’s Lake 
Michigan shoreline, preserving them from 
industrial development. 

Dr. Yochelson doesn’t march alone. 

ORGANIZATIONS TO CONTACT 

Common Cause, 2100 M St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

Environmental Action, Inc., 1846 Connecti- 
cut Ave. N.W., Room 731, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Friends of the Earth, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Izaak Walton League of America 1326 Wau- 
kegan Road, Glenview, Ill. 60025. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10028. 

National Wildlife Federation, 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94104. 

The Wilderness Society, 729 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

BOOKS TO READ 

Conservation Directory 1970. 
Wildlife Federation, $1.50. 

Earth Tool Kit, compiled by Environmental 
Action, Inc., Pocket Books (scheduled for 
release in April). 

Ecotactics, edited by John G. Mitchell. 
Pocket Books, $.95. 

Environmental Handbook, edited by Gar- 
rett de Bell. Ballantine, $.95. 

Environmental Quality: First annual re- 
port of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, U.S. Government Printing Office, $1.75. 

User’s Guide to the Protection of the En- 
vironment, by Paul Swatek. Ballantine, $1.25. 

Voter’s Guide to Environmental Politics, 
edited by Garrett de Bell. Ballantine, $1.25. 

Your Right to Clean Air: A Manual for 
Citizen Action, the Conservation Foundation, 
1717 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Free. 
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A WORD FOR SCIENCE 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on February 15, 1971 the New York 
Times carried what I believe to be a very 
timely and perceptive article dealing with 
modern needs for technology entitled “A 
Word for Science.” The article was writ- 
ten by Robert Bendiner and points up 
the fact that regardless of any damages 
which have resulted from man’s applica- 
tion of technology, the cures for our en- 
vironmental and social ills will not be 
found without new scientific assistance. 

The text of the article follows: 

A WORLD FOR SCIENCE 
(By Robert Bendiner) 

Until recently rich and revered as the great 
American faith, science has fallen on lean 
and hungry days. Some 50,000 assorted sci- 
entists and engineers are now walking the 
streets, driving taxis or running gas stations. 
Where industry recruiters once stood in line 
to snag fledgling physicists before they could 
even shed their commencement robes, nearly 
half the 1967 crop of Ph.D’s in physics still 
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had not found full-time work in their field 
two years after graduation. 

Research projects once welcomed by uni- 
versity presidents for the lush finances they 
attracted to their institutions are so thinned 
out by now that the president of the National 
Academy of Sciences talks grimly of the 
whole national research structure approach- 
ing a “shambles.” Government money, long 
since become the secret ingredient of scien- 
tific progress, has in some cases shrunk in 
absolute terms and in others failed sadly to 
keep up with Inflated costs. And among stu- 
dents themselves the linking of research with 
defense, of progress with pollution, has so 
discredited science that it has a hard time 
competing with Taro cards and enlighten- 
ment by way of the Zodiac. 

In this age of radical romanticism a cer- 
tain denigration of science is probably in- 
evitable. An electronic rock musician rates 
ahead of a physicist, rationalism is equated 
with insensitivity and science is blamed for 
all the sour products of materialism, instead 
of materialism being blamed for the misuses 
of science. Yet to all who want to right the 
wrongs supposedly fostered by science, par- 
ticularly to those who want to clean the air, 
water and earth of this planet, it should be 
plain that there has never been greater need 
of the scientist, the engineer and the tech- 
nician or less sense in their being unem- 
ployed for so much as an hour. 

We need them, to start with a modest ex- 
ample, to develop efficient machinery for re- 
cycling waste. Here would be a triple boon to 
society: It would dispose cleanly of the rub- 
bish that threatens to bury whole popula- 
tions alive, it would yield materials better 
than many ores now being mined to the 
detriment of the earth above them, and it 
would preserve those same resources against 
the day when they might be desperately in 
demand. 

We need scientists, engineers and techni- 
cians to develop fuels that can generate more 
electric power without fouling earth, sea and 
sky in the process. But why more electric 
power? Indeed, why not cut back on power 
and return to a simpler, less demanding, way 
of life? If only waffle irons and electric tooth- 
brushes were at stake, the argument would 
be unanswerable. 

But the fact is, we need more power to 
do the very recycling of waste that ts so de- 
sirable. We need it to operate the vastly ex- 
panded sewage treatment plants that a grow- 
ing population demands. We need it for that 
immeasurably developed system of mass 
transportation that our metropolitan areas 
must have if the automobile is not to make 
the human lung outmoded. We need it for 
the herculean clean-up of the nation’s lakes 
and rivers. And, not least, we need it if all 
who are just emerging from dire poverty are 
to enjoy a standard of living we have so 
come to take for granted that many now hold 
it in scorn (or pretend to). Those who have 
yet to enjoy it understandably prefer not to 
knock it till they’ve tried it. 

To achieve these ends—and we are con- 
cerned here with keeping the planet liv- 
able—we are going to require sources of 
power that do not themselves add to the 
world’s pollution. And here is opportunity 
for all the technique we can muster. 

European cities, particularly Vienna, have 
made considerable progress in producing 
electricity as well as heat from solid waste. 
We are still not sure about picking the stuff 
up. Coal is the greatest power source we have, 
but it is dangerously dirty. Ultimately it 
will be converted to clean efficient gas— 
but when? Nuclear fuel promises equally 
clean and even cheaper power, but atomic 
plants are still in the Model-T stage. If time, 
talent and money were concentrated on the 
breeder reactor, the results could be enor- 
mously rewarding. 

So it goes, Unlimited cheap fuel with no 
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pollution whatever is the promise of con- 
trolled hydrogen fusion, which is thought to 
be some thirty years off. But need it be? 
Likewise off in the distance are such other 
great potentials as oil from shale and geo- 
thermal power. 

The importance of all these sources lies in 
the fact that electricity itself Is totally clean 
and nonpolluting. Let it at last be cleanly 
produced and cleanliness will follow in space- 
heating, in industry, in transportation, in 
everything. The world will be so sanitized 
that we might almost miss the dirt. 

On all these fronts—not to mention fields 
like biology, medicine and oceanography, 
which not even the most romantic rebel de- 
plores—there is such great good to be done 
that funds, far from being begrudged, should 
be poured out as though our lives depended 
on it. They do. 


ALASKAN NATIVE CONCERNS—II 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
included in the Rrecorp a statement I 
made before the trans-Alaska pipeline 
hearings, along with excerpts from some 
Interior Department memos and letters. 
Much of the material in these documents 
contradicted the conclusion of the In- 
terior Department’s draft environmental 
impact statement that: 

The proposed pipeline system would not 
result in any significant adverse environ- 
mental effects that can be related to past or 
future cultural features of most Alaskans. 


On Wednesday, Chief Richard Frank 
of the Native village of Minto, Alaska— 
population 160—testified at the trans- 
Alaska pipeline hearings. Chief Frank’s 
statement is an interesting one and an 
important one. He talks in fascinating 
detail of his village’s way of life, of how 
the pipeline could affect and possibly de- 
stroy that way of life, and of the al- 
most disastrous effects that the Alaska 
gold mining of the 1930’s had on his vil- 
lage. Chief Frank’s statement offers a 
rare opportunity for us, as Congressmen, 
to obtain a very real and honest insight 
into how a policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment could affect in a most direct way 
the activity of human beings—their cul- 
ture, their economy, their very way of 
life. 

While Chief Frank was in Washington 
I had the opportunity to meet and talk 
with him on several occasions. I think by 
reading his testimony—which is included 
below—you will see that he is a gentle, 
articulate man, totally dedicated to the 
welfare and concerns of his people. It is 
a privilege for me to call Chief Frank 
my friend, and I sincerely urge you to 
read his statement. 

After Chief Frank’s statement I have 
included the statement of David Wolf, 
an Alaska legal services attorney who is 
representing five native villages in 
Alaska, including Chief Frank’s village 
of Minto. I think Mr. Wolf’s statement 
offers some real insight into native con- 
cerns from the perspective of an Alaskan 
attorney who has worked closely with his 
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native clients for over 2 years, and who 
genuinely shares their concerns and fears 
about the proposed pipeline. I urge you to 
also read his statement with care. 

The items follow: 

STATEMENT OF CHIEF RICHARD FRANK 

My name is Richard Frank, born in 1923 
and raised at Minto, Alaska. I am married and 
have four children, married in the year 1955. 
I have been the past Chief of Minto and 
presently am the Vice President of Minto, 
which we say is the “Second Chief.” I’ve got 
all my education at Minto. 

Chief Peter John, who is presently the 
Chief of Minto, was originally supposed to 
appear at this hearing. Chief Peter John is 
71 years old and he has a heart condition. 
He really wanted to make the trip, but he 
asked the Board of Directors to send a sub- 
stitute and an alternate, which was myself, 
and the Board of Directors of Minto approved 
the trip. He dictated a letter, which was 
written by his daughter, and we're going to 
submit it as the written statement for the 
hearing. 

The people of Minto, Alaska, consist most- 
ly of Alaskan Indians in the Tribe of Atha- 
baskan Indians. The population of Minto is 
161. We have lived there for Many, many 
years, We can say since time immemorial. 
Minto, Alaska, is approximately 60 miles 
northwest of Fairbanks, about 20 minutes 
flight by small airplane. It is situated on the 
Minto Flats, which consists of lakes and 
Streams, the major rivers and streams con- 
Sist of six, run into the Minto Flats, and 
the pipeline will cross all of them. There’s 
only two people as of now that ‘has steady 
work, jobs at Minto. One is sort of a seasonal 
work. One person is a postmaster and then 
this other person, the school janitor, which 
would be under the category of a seasonal 
worker, works only during the school periods 
so he's unemployed for three months of the 
year. The rest of the people are unempolyed. 

The people of Minto depend on the food 
that we hunt and trap and fish. We have 
moose and rabbit, ptarmigans, and we have 
the wild berries, blue berries, cranberries, 
and what we call high bush berries. These 
are the food that we eat and we have fish, 
for a change of diet. 

Hunger still exists in the United States, 
one of the strongest nations on the earth, 
and Alaska comes into this category when it 
comes to hungry children and I have ex- 
perienced some hungry children, in the small 
community of Minto, Alaska. We have to 
hunt moose for food, that is, for meat, a diet 
of meat, and to go out and hunt, we have 
to prepare for it, and our children know 
when we're going out to hunt—they sense 
it—they know we're going to hunt when 
they're hungry. To prepare for hunting, we 
get up in the morning about 5:00 a.m., we're 
on the trail out there in the sticks about 
6:00 on snowshoes looking for fresh moose 
tracks. We try to get the moose while it’s 
standing, between 6:00 a.m. and 10:00 
o'clock, that is, when it’s standing up to 
feed breaking the brush, When they’re stand- 
ing and feeding, they make more noise there- 
fore you can creep up on a moose much 
easier. Between 10:00 and 2:00 in the after- 
noon, the moose is lying down and resting 
and then he’s more alert therefore you can't 
creep up on him. So tradition that we share 
and share alike. Everybody gets the same 
amount as your neighbor. This is the way we 
divide the moose, among our people. 

Every year in the months of February and 
March, the beaver season is open. This is a 
fur-bearing animal and the fur can be used 
for selling to the fur buyer for U.S. currency 
or it can be used for fur hats, mittens, 
jackets, and parkas. The carcass is used for 
human consumption, to eat. We trap these 
animals in a way that we sort of preserve 
them also. For instance, we take an A area 
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this year. We'll trap it one year and move to 
B area the next year and not trap in A area 
so these animals can grow back up in A area 
while you're trapping in B area. Also we set 
traps in a way that we can get the larger 
beaver and let the smalier ones grow up. I’ve 
explained that we put these sets out far from 
the beaver areas where the larger beavers 
will go further from his beaver house than 
the smaller ones will go. Like this we will get 
the larger beaver and leave the small ones 
for the next year. We would say that in going 
at these methods, we are preserving the ani- 
mals and in comparison we're putting money 
in the bank, This 1s what we do when we 
trap in A area this year and then in B area 
the next year, this is where we’re something 
like putting money in the bank for next year. 
And also we don’t try to get the little ones. 
Again this is like saving money in the bank 
for the next year. 

In the 1930s the mining interests moved 
with dredges, such as the gold dredges, that 
dug up streams for gold in the headwaters of 
Minto Flats. After the gold industry moved 
into Alaska and started digging up a large 
amount of land to dig for gold and began to 
move in these great big dredges that did the 
digging with deep dredges, they sluiced the 
land. By sluicing the land, they had high 
pressure water that washed away the soil 
and let topsoil run down the streams and 
creeks and rivers. One particular creek, which 
is the Gold Stream, was being worked near 
Fairbanks, I would say about ten miles north 
of Fairbanks, and this stream ran directly in 
the middle of the Minto Flats which at that 
time was nice, beautiful, green country with 
plenty of game and fish. After all the silt 
came into the Minto Flats, it filled it up with 
sand and mud and filth. 

Before the gold mining came in, it was very 
easy to live off the land. We did not get 
anything out of the gold. All it did was make 
it harder to live off the land. 

You may ask why we want our land since 
we are poor? The land is the only thing we 
own, it is our way of life, it is the only thing 
we have to fall back on when nothing else 
works. Nothing has yet happened on the 
pipeline which makes us believe the pipeline 
in the long run will benefit us. 

We have been fighting to protect our land 
for a long time. Eight years ago when I was 
the Chief of Minto I appeared at a hearing 
in Fairbanks. The Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association was going into the Minto 
Flats with a road for the sole purpose of 
sports fishing and sports hunting and this 
road was going directly into the hunting 
region of the Minto people. 

We finally got the opportunity to appear 
and state our purpose of not giving this road 
into the Minto Flats. We thought at that time 
that the influx of hunters would disrupt the 
hunting and the way of living that would 
affect the people of Minto, so we decided to 
stop it. The road was not built. In compari- 
son with today’s proposed pipeline, we are 
faced with something a thousand times or 
many more times serious, something that 
would affect our way of living in the sense 
of hunting, trapping, and fishing. 

Recently there was a large earthquake in 
Los Angeles, California. This earthquake did 
a lot of damage, to buildings, roads. These 
buildings and roads and all the damage that 
was done by the earthquake can be rebuilt 
by the people in the immediate area, This 
is their economy, this is their way of living, 
of rebuilding and of getting paid for it. In 
comparison if the pipeline was built, and we 
had a spill in the pipeline, it would pollute 
the waters and the lakes and therefore it 
would hurt the animals that live on these 
lakes and waterways. If you kill off all the 
animals, they cannot be rebuilt. The land 
that’s been damaged by oil, cannot be rebuilt. 
These are the things that we fear would be 
lost forever. 
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The pipeline wili cross six rivers and 
streams that feed their water into the Minto 
Flats. The six streams and rivers are the 
Tovanna River, the Tatalina River, the Globe 
Creek, Washington Creek, the Chatouika and 
the Gold Stream, These are the six rivers and 
streams that feed their waters into Minto 
Flats. 

If we have a break, if there's a break in the 
pipeline, it will not only pollute the water 
and the lakes and the Minto Flats area, it 
will kill off the waterfowls and the beaver and 
what animals are existing in the area now. 
Therefore, our main livelihood of food will 
not exist any more. 

In Canada the Canadian Government not 
only requires the oll companies to put up a 
bond to protect the Indians, they also require 
that there be an Indian inspector on oil jobs, 
This Indian is chosen by the Indians and he 
can close down the job if the oil companies 
start hurting the land. 

There should be Indian inspectors on the 
pipeline to make sure it is done right. 

The Federal government has required the 
oil companies to pay the government in case 
the pipeline breaks but this only protects 
the government, not the people who live on 
the land. If the pipeline is built, we want 
the oil company to pay us if it breaks and 
kills the animals and fish that we need to 
live. We want this for all the people in 
Alaska; we do not want this bond written by 
government bureaucrats, with a lot of loop- 
holes, legal loopholes; we want it in writing 
by our lawyers and approved on the local 
level by our own people. When I say on the 
local level, I mean all the native villages 
would have to approve with the oil companies 
and I don’t think they should have the right 
of writing any kind of agreement with the 
United States Government, My testimony so 
far as hunting and trapping and fishing is the 
way the majority of native people in the out- 
lying areas in the State of Alaska still live 
today. 

The oil companies shouldn't object to this 
if they are really interested in building a safe 
pipeline. 


STATEMENT oF Davin WOLF 


My namie is David Wolf. I live in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. I am an attorney, and am employed 
by Alaska Legal Services Corporation which 
is a state-wide and non-profit corporation 
which represents citizens who are too poor 
to employ private counsel. I am the super- 
vising attorney for the Fairbanks office and 
with five other lawyers am responsible for 
covering all of Alaska north of Anchorage 
except the Bethel area. 

Over a year ago, we were asked by five 
interior Athabascan Indian villages to rep- 
resent them in their growing concern about 
the pipeline. One of these villages is the 
Village of Minto. The Village of Minto sent 
their second chief, Richard Frank, to Wash- 
ington to testify at these hearings. Mr. Frank 
is scheduled to testify later today. The other 
four villages are the Villages of Allakaket, 
Bettles, Stevens Village and Rampart. 

Because the villages are so poor, it was 
impossible for any members of the other four 
villages to send anyone to Washington. 

For this reason, I would invite you, Mr. 
Hearing Examiner, to travel to each of these 
four villages so that the residents of these 
villages could testify in person about the 
environmental problems—indeed the prob- 
lems of survival that the proposed pipeline 
will bring to the people in its path. 

The Department of the Interior’s Impact 
Statement has ignored the needs of one-fifth 
of Alaska’s population—the first Alaskans. 
This is a rather serious oversight since the 
Department is supposed to be the trustee 
responsible for looking after the best inter- 
ests of the Indian citizens of the United 
States. The Indians in Alaska do not live on 
reservations—they live on the land their 
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ancestors used. They have fought in our 
wars and are an important part of the Na- 
tional Guard—known as the Alaskan Scouts. 

Later today, Richard Frank will testify as 
to how he and his people use the land to 
survive. I would like to mention some of the 
things I have seen in my various trips to the 
other four villages which we represent. These 
are obvious to any Alaskan who has travelled 
to the villages. 

The inhabitants of these four villages live 
in log cabins and burn wood for cooking and 
heating. The foods that I have been served 
on my visits have been game or fish taken 
from the land. I have had to help one person 
clean a moose before we could talk about his 
legal problems since the moose must be 
cleaned very quickly after it has been killed 
or it will spoil. 

I have stood on the banks of the Koyukuk 
River in Allakeket and discussed the pipe- 
line with an elderly resident of this village. 
He was very concerned about the problem of 
oil spills for he had been hearing a great 
deal in the news about the various disasters 
around the world. During our discussion, he 
pointed to the river and he said, “That is 
our life.” 

In all four of these villages, the people get 
their drinking water from the river. In all 
four of these villages, the people catch a 
large number of fish from these rivers. 
Yesterday, Congressman Aspin referred to a 
Department of Interior Report listing the 
large number of fish caught by the Village 
of AlNlakaket during the year 1967. I do not 
need to refer to the Department of Interior 
reports because I have seen the rows and 
rows of fish hanging on drying racks during 
the summer. 

Later today, when Richard Frank of Minto 
testifies, he will tell you about the Minto 
Flats area, which has sustained his village 
ever since the people can remember. The 
Village of Allakaket also has a flats area near 
the village which is very similar to the Minto 
Flats. This is called the Kanuti Flats. The 


Kanuti Flats are as important to the people 
in Allakaket as the Minto Flats are to the 
people of Minto. The Kanuti Flats, like the 
Minto Flats, are fed by rivers which will be 
crossed by the pipeline. The pipeline will be 


upstream of the Kanuti Flats and any 
damage caused during construction will flow 
down into the Kanuti Flats. After the pipe- 
line is built and the oil is onstream, these 
flats will be subjected to the risk of rupture 
or slow chronic leaks of oil. Such risks 
threaten trapping, the hunting of water fowl, 
and the availability of drinking water for 
the people of Allakaket. The Kanuti Flats are 
referred to in the Environmental Impact 
Statement on page 64 as a very good water 
fowl habitat. This statement in the Impact 
Report on page 64 also refers to the Ray River 
as a very good water fowl habitat. The pipe- 
line will cross the Yukon River at the point 
where the Ray River comes into the Yukon. 
The people of Stevens Village trap and hunt 
in the Ray River area and have traplines up 
the Ray River. The people of Rampart come 
up to the Ray River at the point of the cross- 
ing to hunt moose and to gather firewood. 
Two residents of Stevens Village have fish- 
wheel sites in close proximity to the point of 
the pipeline crossing on the Yukon River. 
These are threatened by the mere construc- 
tion of this pipeline. 

The Environmental Impact Statement on 
pages 110, 144, and 194 refer to the fact that 
the proposed road north of the Yukon will 
open the country up in such a way to in- 
crease the demand for hunting and fishing. 
This increased demand by people who do not 
live in the immediate area will compete with 
the very people who must hunt and fish in 
order to make a living. On page 144 the Envi- 
ronmental Statement says that these prob- 
lems could be controlled by proper regula- 
tion of hunting and fishing by state author- 
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ities. In Alaska, we have a very conscientious 
and diligent Fish and Game Department. 
They do their best under the circumstances. 
However, Alaska is a large place and it is 
impossible for Fish and Game to adequately 
enforce their own regulations. It is quite easy 
for anyone to go out into the wilderness and 
do anything they want with respect to fish 
and game and the odds are that they will 
probably not get caught. To expect the Fish 
and Game Department to protect my clients 
after the road is built is a pleasant but un- 
realistic dream. 

The Draft Impact Statement concludes 
that the pipeline poses great, unavoidable 
dangers to the land, water, and fish and 
wildlife of the area it crosses, but that na- 
tional security demands that the pipeline 
proceed nevertheless. 

In many ways, the Draft Statement con- 
firms the worst fears of the villages I rep- 
resent. They are in the way of “progress”; and 
they are to be bulldozed aside, ignored, in 
the rush for black gold, 

The Draft concedes that even under the 
best of circumstances the pipeline will have 
a fundamental and serious adverse impact 
upon their rivers, fish and wildlife. 

Should the pipeline break, and it is con- 
ceded that no stipulation can prevent this 
threat to a 800-mile pipeline in Alaska, the 
effects on rivers and streams, and wildlife, 
will be catastrophic. 

Despite these recognized dangers and oth- 
ers, which so clearly threaten the very lives 
of my clients, it is astonishing and shocking 
that the Draft blandly ignores these people 
directly in the pipeline’s path. 

At page 110, the Draft discusses the impact 
of the pipeline on the “Culture” of Alaska. 
It finds that: 

“The only identifiable negative cultural 
influences that could be associated with the 
implementation of the project would be a 
reduction in remnant hunting and fishing 
cultures that still characterize some Native 
groups.” 

And again at page 140: 

“The proposed pipeline system would not 
result in any significant adverse environ- 
mental effects that can be related to pres- 
ent or future cultural features of most 
Alaskans,” 

Do these statements in the Impact Draft 
mean that the Department of the Interior 
does not recognize the still existing and via- 
ble Indian culture which survives because 
of the abundance of the land and the ability 
of the Indians to use it in order to live? 
I cannot believe that employees in the De- 
partment of the Interior are unaware of 
these problems. It is certainly common 
knowledge in Alaska. 

Fortunately, the Impact Statement we are 
considering today is still only a Draft. It is 
not too late for the Department of Interior, 
supposedly, after all, the guardian of the 
villages we represent, to take the following 
important steps in the Indians’ interest. 

1. Follow the example of Canada in the 
Northwest Territories and require not only 
a bond to protect the Indians, but also In- 
dian inspectors chosen by the Indians dur- 
ing construction and after. 

2. The Native inhabitants of the pipeline 
route should actively participate in decisions 
to be made about their own lives and lands. 

(a) Environmental Briefings are required 
of Alyeska by Stipulation 12 for “Federal 
employees.” Why not for the Native inhabit- 
ants, too? 

(b) Alyeska is required to “enter into an 
agreement” with the Secretary of the In- 
terior regarding “recruitment, testing, train- 
ing, placement and job counseling of Alaska 
Natives.” Why is there no provision for in- 
put from the Natives themselves? Is such 
an agreement already drafted? 

(c) Alyeska is required to train an unspecti- 
fied number of Alaska Natives, and to “do 
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everything within its power” to secure the 
employment of those it trains. Why the as- 
sumption that all Natives require such 
training? They do not. Many are capable of 
any work that the pipeline will require. 

Why are Alyeska’s obligations to employ 
Natives described in such vague terms? The 
obligations should be specific and the vil- 
lage Indians should participate in writing 
these obligations. 

3. Condition the permit so that Alyeska 
is required to compensate the villages for the 
value to them of the land that the pipeline, 
road and appurtenant structures will cause 
the villages to lose. 

4. Broaden the Bonding and Liabilities 
provisions of Stipulations 5 and 6 so that 
they protect the Native peoples most likely 
to need their protection. At present these 
provisions serve only to protect the United 
States Government from loss. They should 
also require Alyeska to compensate the vil- 
lages along the pipeline route should the 
construction or operation of the pipeline and 
road cause damage to the villagers’ only as- 
sets—the land and rivers. If the oil com- 
panies really believe they can build a safe 
pipeline, then they should not object to 
this. 
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Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Congress and the American public are 
now acutely aware of the mercury con- 
tent found in some of the commercial 
and sport fish in our rivers, lakes, and 
seas. 

One of the first revelations of this dan- 
gerous occurrence was in the outstanding 
magazine Sports Illustrated. In October, 
AuthorRobert H. Boyle detailed the scope 
of the mercury problem and alerted the 
American people to the very real hazards 
to health that mercury poisoning poses. 

The article had particular impact upon 
me because of the fact that my congres- 
sional district involves the magnificent 
delta waters that were included within 
the study made of the effects of mercury 
on our fishery. 

The striped bass is a particularly 
precious resource to our area having been 
imported from the east coast in the latter 
part of the 19th century. The stripers 
have thrived to the point where they are 
now the most important game fish to be 
found in the area. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my district 
and sportsmen throughout the Nation 
are deeply concerned about the mercury 
content of sports and commercial fish- 
eries. 

We all owe Sports Illustrated and Mr. 
Boyle a great deal of thanks for bringing 
this serious situation to our attention so 
that remedial steps can be taken to in- 
sure the continuance of our Nation’s vital 
fishery resources, 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
place Mr. Boyle’s article in the RECORD: 
Porson RoamMs Our COASTAL SEAS 
(By Robert H. Boyle) 

In the past few years there has been con- 
siderable scientific concern about chemical 
residues in fish, but almost all investigations 
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have been limited to freshwater lakes and 
streams. Yet some species of coastal fish have 
gone into what John R. Clark, curator of 
the New York Aquarium, describes as “a 
disastrous crime, a virtual wipeout. The 
total commercial catch on the Middle Atlantic 
in 1969 was down to about one-tenth of the 
1960 catch. The multimillion-dollar men- 
haden fishery was nearly eliminated in the 
late ‘60s, and weakfish, croaker, spot, porgy 
and fluke are close to disappearing in the 
Northeast. Pollution is a major cause. Coastal 
waters are infested with pesticides, metals 
and other toxic pollutants, and these poisons 
can kill fish, their young and the organisms 
they feed on.” 

It is also possible that this pollution, un- 
less checked, may kill people. A study spon- 
sored by Sports Mlustrated reveals that 
poisonous chemical compounds in the flesh 
and eggs of some of the most popular Ameri- 
can saltwater sport fishes have reached levels 
that are alarming to health authorities and 
fishery biologists. The study, the first ever 
to involve fishes from the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coasts of the U.S., was conducted 
for this magazine by WARF Institute, Inc. in 
Madison, Wis., a highly respected laboratory 
that has done research for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, various states and private industry. 

Specifically, the study shows that the flesh 
of spotted seatrout from Louisiana, striped 
bass from California and Spanish mackerel 
from South Carolina contains more mercury 
than allowed by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration in fish sold for human con- 
sumption, 

Other tests disclose that the reproductive 
process of at least four different fish popu- 
lations may be threatened by high residue 
levels of chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides 
in the eggs. High levels of DDT residues (a 
combination of DDT, DDD and DDE) are in 
the eggs of striped bass from California, 
from the Hudson River, New York, from the 
Rappahannock River, Virginia, and in the 
eggs of bluefish caught off the coast of South 
Carolina. Moreover, the eggs of the California 
and New York bass have high PCB residues, 
an industrial compound that has escaped 
into the environment by accident. 

The fish studied were all females close to 
spawning and were collected last spring and 
summer by fishermen, biologists and two 
State fish-and-game departments. The sam- 
pling of each species from a given location 
generally included from five to 15 individual 
fish. All samples were wrapped in aluminum 
foil, frozen and shipped by air in containers 
with dry ice to WARF in Madison where 
Francis Coon, head of the chemical depart- 
ment, supervised the analyses. A complete 
list of fish species, location taken, residue 
data and analytical methods employed in the 
Study is shown below. 

In recent months there has been public 
clamor about mercury residues in fish, resi- 
dues sufficiently high to close or restrict fish- 
ing from such famous bodies of freshwater 
as Lake Champlain between Vermont and 
New York; the Lake St. Francis section of 
the St. Lawrence River between Quebec and 
Ontario; the Niagara and Oswego rivers and 
lakes Onondaga and Ontario in New York; 
the Connecticut River in New Hampshire; 
the Sayannah River and Brunswick Estuary 
in Georgia; Mobile Bay and the lower Mobile 
River, the Tombigbee River and the Pickwick 
Lake section of the Tennessee River in Ala- 
bama; the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair 
in Michigan; and the Wisconsin River from 
its juncture with the Mississippi River to 
Rhinelander, Wis. In fact, mercury pollution 
is a problem in at least 33 states and eight 
Canadian provinces. 

Mercury pollution of fish, shellfish and 
birds was first discovered in Japan and 
Sweden in the 1960s. The pollution came 
from pulp mills, plastic and chlor-alkali 
plants and mercury-coated seeds. Despite 
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warnings of mercury contamination else- 
where in the world, nothing was done in 
North America until last year when Nor- 
vald Fimreite, a Norwegian graduate student 
at the University of Western Ontario, tested 
pheasants from Alberta. The residues were 
so high that Alberta closed the hunting sea- 
son. Still Canadian and U.S. authorities did 
nothing to try to halt the poisoning. Fim- 
reite then found high mercury residues in 
fish from Lake St. Clair. The major source of 
the contamination was a Dow Chemical Com- 
pany plant at Sarnia, Ontario, which was 
dumping as much as 200 pounds of mercury 
a day into the St. Clair River. Subsequent in- 
vestigations elsewhere have uncovered other 
polluters. One reason that authorities were 
slow to act was that everyone apparently 
believed mercury was too valuable to be 
thrown away. Another reason was that most 
authorities mistakenly believed that any mer- 
cury released to a waterway would sink to the 
bottom and be inert. However, Swedish scien- 
tists discovered that no matter what form 
of mercury is discharged to the environment, 
be it inorganic divalent mercury, phenyl 
mercury or alkoxy-alkyl mercury, it can be 
eventually converted by either microorga- 
nisms or fish into the most toxic form— 
methyl mercury. 

As a trace element, mercury is found 
naturally in minute amounts in man. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Henry A. Schroeder of the 
Trace Element Laboratory of the Dartmouth 
Medical School, the human body contains 
about 0.2 parts per million of mercury. 
(Chemical residues are measured by scien- 
tists on parts per billion and parts per mil- 
lion basis; in layman’s language, one part per 
million, 1.0 ppm, is the equivalent of one 
ounce of vermouth in 7,812 gallons of gin— 
the ultimate dry martini.) The danger to 
man from eating mercury-contaminated fish 
or birds comes from raising levels in the 
body. The World Health Organization has 
recommended that no human food contain 
any trace whatsoever of mercury, while Japan 
and Sweden, both countries with strong 
commercial fishing interests, have set a 
standard of 1.0 ppm. In Sweden scientists 
have criticized this maximum as excessive, 
and one prominent toxicologist has said that 
the maximum should be lowered to 0.2 ppm. 
The Swedish government has stuck by the 
1.0-ppm standard but recommended that 
consumption of fish be limited to one meal a 
week. In the U.S. the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration maximum in fish is 0.5 ppm. 

The human tolerance level of mercury is 
not precisely known. From 1953 to 1960, 121 
persons in Minamata, Japan were killed or 
severely disabled as the result of eating mer- 
cury-contaminated shellfish from Minamata 
Bay. The mercury levels in the shellfish aver- 
aged 20 to 30 ppm. The mercury had been 
discharged into the bay over a period of years 
by a plastics plant. In the U.S. three mem- 
bers of the Huckleby family in Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. suffered severe brain damage after 
eating a hog that had been fed grain treated 
with mercury. 

Symptoms of mercury poisoning may occur 
weeks to months after exposure. The symp- 
toms include a numbness and tingling sen- 
sation in the hands and feet, disturbed 
Speech, inability to coordinate muscle move- 
ment, impaired vision and hearing and emo- 
tional disturbances. The 19th century ex- 
pression “as mad as a hatter” came from 
cases of insanity suffered by hatters who in- 
haled vapors of mercury that was used to 
cure felt. In severe cases the symptoms of 
mercury poisoning are irreversible. A report 
submitted by an international committee in 
Stockholm last year stated: “In infants born 
to mothers with large amounts of methyl 
mercury, the symptoms are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Most children had mental retarda- 
tion and also cerebral palsy with convul- 
sions.” 
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The highest mercury residues found in 
the SI study were in the flesh of spotted sea- 
trout from Hackberry, Cameron Parish, La. 
The initial analysis by WARF Institute re- 
vealed 2.2 ppm of mercury, four times more 
than the FDA maximum of 0.5. In a repeat 
analysis by WARF, the level was 1.8 ppm. 
The seatrout were procured from a commer- 
cial fish company in Hackberry, and they had 
been caught in adjacent Lake Calcasieu, a 
brackish body of water connected to the Gulf 
of Mexico, On the Gulf coast, seatrout are 
generally not migratory but localized in one 
estuary. Last July after SI obtained the fish, 
the FDA, in an entirely unrelated move, 
halted interstate shipments of crabs, spotted 
seatrout, redfish and flounder from Lake 
Caicasieu because of high mercury levels. 

The flesh of striped bass from California 
also surpassed the FDA limit on mercury. The 
California Department of Fish and Game 
took the flesh and eggs from 15 different fe- 
males caught in the Delta near Antioch, com- 
posited flesh and egg samples separately and 
forwarded them to WARF Institute. The de- 
partment retained the remainder of the flesh 
and eggs for testing on its own. At WARF In- 
stitute initial flesh analysis was 0.70 ppm; 
the repeat analysis was 0.68. In order to obtain 
California striped bass for testing, SI agreed 
to allow the California Department of Fish 
and Game to review the results before publi- 
cation and then to comment upon the sig- 
nificance. After reviewing the data, L. H. 
Cloyd, deputy director of the department, 
says that the WARF finding “for the level of 
mercury was consistent with one of our state 
laboratory reports.” Cloyd also points out 
“the levels of mercury in stripers, as well as 
in some catfish, sturgeon—and pheasants— 
have prompted our governor to assemble a 
special task force of state agencies and co- 
operating federal agencies to investigate mer- 
cury pollution in California.” 

Mercury in excess of the FDA limit of 0.5 
was also found in the flesh of Spanish mack- 
erel caught four miles off Charleston, S.C. 
Initial analysis by WARF Institute was 0.57 
in the flesh; the repeat analysis was 0.56. The 
Spanish mackerel is a pelagic fish, one that 
spends its life near the surface of the ocean 
and is not known to frequent shallow wa- 
ter. The fish ranges off the coasts of the Caro- 
linas and Florida, and it may migrate into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Other species had mercury levels close to 
the FDA maximum. False albacore from 
South Carolina, another pelagic fish, had res- 
idues of 0.40 in the flesh; spotted seatrout 
from Shell Point Reef on the panhandle of 
the Florida Gulf coast had 0.40; striped bass 
from the Hudson River, 0.34; bluefish from 
South Carolina, 0.31; and white perch from 
the James River, Virginia, 0.31. Little is 
known about the natural or normal mercury 
level in the flesh of fish, but it is probably 
not more than 300 parts per billion. The 
lowest level discovered by WARF Institute 
was 0.10 parts per million found in the flesh 
of Atlantic mackerel from Long Island Sound, 
American shad from the James River and 
spotted seatrout from South Carolina. SI did 
not ask WARF Institute to analyze eggs for 
mercury residues. 

The WARF Institute analyzed the egg 
and fiesh samples for DDT residues, diel- 
drin and BHC, all chlorinated hydrocarbon 
pesticides. These synthetic compounds have 
several factors in common. They do not 
readily break down in nature; indeed, it 
takes at least a decade for them to lose their 
toxicity. They are also highly poisonous to 
a broad spectrum of living organisms. They 
are used to attack insect pests because they 
can penetrate the external shell of chitin, a 
thin layer of hard fatty material that covers 
an insect body. Once applied, be it on in- 
sects, on the ground, on vegetation or in the 
air, these long-living pesticides are spread 
by wind and water. Aerial applications of 
DDT can enter the atmosphere and circle the 
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earth in only two weeks. Last year Drs. Eu- 
gene F. Corcoran and Douglas B. Seba of the 
University of Miami reported surface slicks 
containing pesticides washing into Biscayne 
Bay after heavy rains, These areas were sey- 
eral miles long and from five to 300 feet wide, 
and they contained 10,000 times more chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon pesticides than the water 
surrounding them, 

Once introduced into the food web, chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons are able to move up 
from phytoplankton to zoo-plankton to fish 
to bird or mammal, and they become more 
and more concentrated as they are retained 
by a higher level of animals. The chlorinated 
hydrocarbons tend to center in the body fats, 
such as those in the reproductive organs, 
and it is generally agreed that these chem- 
icals are to blame for the current decline in 
North America of the brown pelican, the 
peregrine falcon and the bald eagle, our 
national symbol. All have fish in their food 
web. 

In the past two years the FDA has seized 
shipments of coho salmon from Lake Mich- 
igan and jack mackerel from the Pacific near 
Los Angeles for exceeding 5.0 ppm of DDT 
residues, and the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife has noted DDT levels of 
from 31 to 45 ppm in the flesh of white perch 
taken from the Delaware River at Camden, 
N.J. Last month John MacGregor of the 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries an- 
nounced that a federal study of fish from 
Santa Monica Bay contained new research 
information. The study showed DDT residues 
in those fish to be astronomically high, 
ranging from 63 ppm in the lever of Dover 
sole to 1,026 ppm in the liver of starry rock- 
fish. A major source of the residues was 
two sewage plants emptying into the bay. 
The City of Los Angeles plant at Hyperion 
was releasing one to seven pounds of DDT 
components per day, while the Los Angeles 
County White Point plant was daily dis- 
charging from 200 to 400 pounds of DDT 
residues, However, none of the flesh samples 
tested for SI by WARF Institute approached 
the federal maximum. DDT residues were 
detected in the flesh of every species sub- 
mitted, but the closest to the FDA maximum 
were the Hudson River striped bass that had 
DDT residues totaling 2.42 ppm. 

The WARF Institute also tested all eggs 
for chlorinated hydrocarbon residues. Inas- 
much as these pesticides have an affinity for 
fat, it came as no surprise that there were 
higher residues in the eggs than in the flesh. 
DDT residues in the eggs can affect repro- 
duction or the survival of young fish. In 
Jasper National Park, Canada there was a 
70% mortality of brook-trout fry hatched 
from eggs with 0.46 ppm of DDT residues. In 
Michigan 700,000 coho salmon fry died in 
hatcheries in 1968. They had been hatched 
from eggs with DDT residues of 1.5 to 3 ppm. 
When the larval salmon were three weeks old 
and absorbed their yolk sac during the so- 
called “button up” stage they died. DDT 
residues were in the yolk, and quickly made 
contact with the central nervous system. Dr. 
Philip A. Butler of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Laboratory in Gulf Breeze, Fla. 
reports that in a joint study with the Texas 
Department of Parks and Wildlife virtually 
no young spotted seatrout were observed in 
the Laguna Madre in 1968 and 1969. The 
gonads of females had DDT residues up to 
8.0 ppm. 

Different species of fish seem to have dif- 
ferent levels of tolerance to DDT residues 
in the eggs. Precise levels are simply not 
known for most marine fish, but based on 
the above 05 ppm seems to be cause for 
concern and 1.5 ppm serious cause for con- 
cern about survival of the young. According 
to WARF Institute results, the highest DDT 
residues in eggs were in the California striped 
bass, 9.05 ppm. Commenting upon DDT resi- 
dues in California stripers, L. H. Cloyd of 
the Department of Fish and Game notes: 
“Numerous studies conducted by our depart- 
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ment of the levels of recruitment of striped only 1.0 part per billion of PCBs in water 


bass demonstrate no adverse effects from the 
levels of DDT and its metabolites in striper 
eggs and larvae. We are, however, continuing 
to investigate this aspect.” 

Striped bass from the Hudson, which mi- 
grate to New Jersey, New York and Connecti- 
cut coastal waters, had 7.40 ppm of DDT 
residues in the eggs. They also had 0.338 ppm 
of dieldrin. By FDA standards, the eggs of 
these striped bass should not be eaten. Diel- 
drin is more toxic than DDT, and the FDA 
has imposed a maximum of 0.30 ppm of diel- 
drin on fish products. 

The eggs of bluefish caught off South 
Carolina contain 4.11 ppm of DDT residues. 
According to Dr, Lionel A. Walford, director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries labora- 
tory at Sandy Hook, N.J., where most of the 
research on Atlantic coast bluefish has been 
done, these South Carolina bluefish were 
probably migrating north from Florida when 
caught. Baby bluefish spawned in Carolina 
offshore waters in the spring eventually grow 
up to supply an important sport fishery as 
far north as southern New England. Striped 
bass from the Rappahannock River have 
2.03 ppm of DDT residues in the eggs. Striped 
bass from this river and others tributary to 
Chesapeake Bay, the single most important 
striper spawning ground on the Atlantic 
coast, migrate from Virginia to Massachu- 
setts. The majority of fish tested also had 
traces of BHC, another chlorinated hydro- 
carbon, in the flesh and eggs. The effect of 
BHC on fish reproduction is unknown, and 
the Food and Drug Administration has set 
no maximum on BHC in fish, As Taylor 
Quinn of the FDA remarked as this article 
was being prepared, “It’s unusual, to say the 
least, to find BHC in fish.” 

WARF Institute also tested all egg and 
flesh samples for residues of PCBs, the abbre- 
viated name given to the polychlorinated 
biphenyls, a synthetic chemical compound 
used by various industries. PCBs are heat 
resistant and are widely used in the electrical 
industry as insulating fluids for transformers 
and capacitors. They are also used in plastics 
and adhesives. 

PCBs have been made in the U.S. since 
1929, but they were not identified as such in 
fish and birds until a few years ago. Chemi- 
cally similar to DDT, they baffled investi- 
gators who reported finding “unknown but 
chlorine-containing compounds,” In 1966 
Dr. Soren Jensen, a Swedish scientist, was 
able to separate the compounds from DDT 
and identify them as PCBs in a sea eagle 
and in the bodies of more than 200 fish 
taken from different parts of Sweden. 
Dr. Jensen then analyzed eagle feathers in a 
museum collection, Some of the feathers 
were collected as far back as 1880, but Dr. 
Jensen first found PCB residues in feathers 
collected in 1944. After Dr. Jensen published 
& paper on his findings, Dr. Robert Rise- 
brough of the Institute of Marine Resources 
at the University of California at Berkeley 
found PCBs in a number of Californian, 
Mexican and Arctic sea birds. He noted that 
the highest levels of PCBs in birds were from 
those closest to industrialized areas. In a 
later investigation he also found PCBs in 
Samples of mother’s milk from women in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, In a paper 
in Environment early this year he called for 
the establishment of tolerance limits of the 
compound in human food. Thus far, the FDA 
has set no standard. 

Another scientist, Robert Huggett of the 
Virginia Institute of Marine Science, says 
the toxicity of PCBs to marine animals seems 
to be about the same as that of DDT. At 
present, the Virginia Institute of Marine 
Science is conducting studies to determine 
the levels of PCBs in estuarine sediments, 
oysters, fish and crabs in the Chesapeake. 
The institute is also trying to locate the 
origins of the PCBs. At the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries lab in Gulf Breeze, Dr. 
Thomas Duke and associates have found that 


will adversely affect the growth of oysters. 

The precise significance of the WARF find- 
ings of PCB residues in the eggs and flesh 
of the fish submitted by SI has yet to be 
determined. However, PCBs are present in 
the flesh and eggs of all samples. The WARF 
findings, it should be noted, are estimates 
based on one peak on a gas chromatogram, 
but scientists who have reviewed the data 
for SI and who have experience in the field 
say the estimates are valid. The highest PCB 
residues in flesh are in the Hudson River 
striped bass, 4.01 ppm. The California striped 
bass had the highest PCB residues in eggs, 
17.0 ppm. Other egg residues of possible sig- 
nificance were Hudson stripers, 11.4 ppm; 
South Carolina bluefish, 2.81; and Rappa- 
hannock stripers, 2.31. 

In assessing the WARF findings for SI, Dr. 
Robert Smolker, an ecologist at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, said, 
“I’m horrified by some of the data, I am quite 
surprised to find such residues in fish from 
the ocean, but I certainly don't think people 
should panic.” What, then, should the public 
do or demand? There are a number of steps 
that can be taken. 

For one, the study is merely a first effort, 
and nationwide monitoring programs of more 
samples are needed to determine the pres- 
ence and levels of contaminants in wildlife. 
Moreover, considerable research needs to be 
done on the ecological side effects of new pes- 
ticides coming on the market. This research 
is very expensive. It now costs as much as $10 
million to clear a new pesticide for federal 
registration. As of this year, however, the De- 
partment of the Interior has a ceiling of $3 
milion in appropriations for all pesticide 
research, and of that less than $700,000 is 
allotted to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife for fish research. Several scientists 
have proposed that the additional needed 
money come not from Government funds 
but be raised instead by imposing a small ex- 
cise tax, based on volume sold, on pesticide 
manufacturers. No scientist queried doubted 
the need for pesticides; the only question 
was which pesticides will not damage the 
environment. At present, problems remain 
considerable and seemingly insoluble, There 
has been a great deal of talk about phasing 
out DDT, but DDT continues to be used on 
a substantial basis, and the same is true of 
other persistant chlorinated hydrocarbons. 
For instance, there has been a rapid in- 
crease in the use of two chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, chlordane and toxaphene, as sub- 
stitutes for DDT, and both these compounds, 
which can be discerned in animals only after 
very involved laboratory testing, are starting 
to turn up in all sorts of places. 

Not long ago Drs. Richard Schoettger and 
David Stalling of the U.S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife pesticide laboratory in 
Columbia, Mo. began a study of still another 
chlorinated hydrocarbon, endrin, in fish. They 
planned to feed the fish food containing en- 
drin residues of 0.1 to 0.5 ppm. They or- 
dered their test fish, channel catfish brood 
stock from national hatcheries and, as a 
routine check, they analyzed some of these 
fish for endrin. To their dismay, they dis- 
covered that the catfish already contained 
0.5 to 0.88 ppm of endrin, more than was 
to be given them in the test food. This should 
not be surprising. Schoettger has yet to find 
a commercial dry fish food for sale in the 
U.S. that is not contaminated by chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

Besides establishing a constant monitor- 
ing program of contaminants in fish and 
wildlife, efforts should be made to determine 
harmful levels to various species. Although 
worrisome, DDT residues in eggs are mean- 
ingless until we know that 5.0 ppm of DDT 
residues in conjunction with 8.0 ppm of 
PCBs, or whatever the figures may be, kill off 
a certain percentage of the hatch, be it none, 
a third or 90%. Then, of course, we need to 
know what levels may be harmful to humans. 

Writing in Pesticides, Dr. Robert van den 
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Bosch of the University of California at 
Berkeley points out that the public good re- 
quires that salesmen for pesticide manufac- 
turers be brought under control. “The sales- 
man is the key to the system, for he serves 
as the diagnostician, therapist and pill dis- 
penser,” van den Bosch says, “and what is 
particularly disturbing is that he need not 
demonstrate technical competence to per- 
form in this multiple capacity. In other 
words, the man who analyzes pest problems, 
recommends the chemicals to be used and 
effects their sale is neither required by law 
to demonstrate (by examination) his profes- 
sional qualifications (as do medical doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, veterinarians, barbers, 
beauticians, realtors, etc.) nor is he licensed. 
Yet this person deals with extremely com- 
plex ecological problems and utilizes some 
of the most deadly and ecologically disrup- 
tive chemicals devised by science.” 

Instead of permitting salesmen stimulated 
by commissions and bonuses to sell pesticides 
to the ultimate user, van den Bosch proposes 
that they be replaced by professional pest- 
control advisers who would be subject to 
examination, licensing and a code of conduct 
similar to physicians. This done, van den 
Bosch says, “The company-affiliated sales- 
man, with his built-in conflict of interest 
and sales motivation, can be phased out of 
pest-control advisement. Direct contact be- 
tween the salesman and the lay user of in- 
secticides can be eliminated. Just as the drug 
salesman deals only with the physician, not 
with the patient, the salesman of toxic pesti- 
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cides can be required to deal only with the 
pest-control adviser.” 

Sources of harmful pollution—mercury, 
PCBs or pesticides—must be identified and 
stopped. Monitoring and source identifica- 
tion must also be conducted on other prob- 
able contaminants, including heat from 
power plants, radioactive wastes or heavy 
metals, Testifying last August before the 
U.S, Senate subcommittee on environmental 
pollution. Dr. Henry Schroeder of Dartmouth 
dealt with mercury, cadmium, lead, nickel, 
beryllium and antimony. “I must emphasize 
that environmental pollution by toxic metals 
is a much more serious and much more in- 
sidious problem than is pollution by organic 
substances, such as pesticides, weed killers, 
sulphur dioxide, oxides of nitrogen, carbon 
monoxide and other gross contaminants of 
air and water. ... Most organic substances 
are degradable by natural processes, Once 
we controi their use, they will leave little 
or no residue, but no metal is degradable. 
Once dug from the earth, metals stay with 
us and what we are now accumulating will 
be around as long as we are.” 

Government officials must enforce anti- 
pollution laws and be on guard against the 
spread of possible contaminants. There have 
been all too many instances of cover-up. 
Last month there was a ruckus when the 
Canadian government banned woodcock 
hunting in the province of New Brunswick 
because the birds were saturated with DDT. 
The fact is that this damger was known five 
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years ago when Bruce Wright, director of 
the Northeastern Wildlife Station in Freder- 
ickton, published a paper about DDT and 
woodcock. Wright says he was told then that 
publication of his study was “not in the 
best interests of the province.” Wright says 
government funds for support of the station 
were later cut, Last year the provincial gov- 
ernment finally abandoned using DDT, but 
New Brunswick will have the legacy for 
years to come. Soil scientists report that 
DDT is at least eight inches deep in the 
forest floor, 

Much indiscriminate pollution of U.S. 
waters could be stopped by enforcement of 
the Federal Refuse Act passed back in 1899 
by Congress, This act, in part, makes it 
illegal “to throw, discharge, or deposit, or 
cause, suffer, or procure to be thrown, dis- 
charged or deposited either from or out 
of any ship, barge, or other floating craft 
of any kind, or from the shore, wharf, manu- 
facturing establishment or mill, any refuse 
matter of any kind or description whatever 
other than that flowing from streets and 
sewers and passing therefrom in a liquid 
state, into any navigable water of the U.S.” 

Laws may be passed and laws may be 
broken. In the end, the enforcement and 
abatement depend upon public opinion. If 
one lesson is to be learned it is that we can- 
not release wide-ranging persistent poisons 
into the air or water. As Ovid wrote 2,000 
years ago: “Ill habits gather by unseen de- 
grees. As brooks make rivers, rivers run to 
seas,” 
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ANGELA DAVIS FOR SIMAS 
KUDIRKA? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the way 
things have shaped up, a United States- 
Soviet prisoner exchange would appear 
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to be in the best interests of international 
justice—Angela Davis for Simas Kudirka. 

Angela Davis, an avowed, native-born 
Communist, has enjoyed every benefit 
afforded one in a free country. She has 
had the privilege of being educated, 
has held a position of trust as a college 
instructor, and yet she has abused her 
constitutionally secured freedoms by 
speaking out against her country. She has 
provoked violence and anarchy knowing 
full well that if the racial war she has 


helped incite were to come about, it would 
be the people of her own race who would 
suffer most. 

Angela Davis continues to be exploited 
by the Soviet Communists who obviously 
desire to use their comrade as a pawn to 
continue their mission to overthrow our 
Government and colonize our country. 

On the other hand, Simas Kudirka, 
a Lithuanian who has lived as a Com- 
munist slave, risked his life attempting 
to reach the United States in an effort 
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to escape the totalitarian Soviet system 
for the same individual liberties and 
opportunities that Angela Davis is dedi- 
cated to destroy. Simas Kudirka, like 
millions of foreign-born Americans, has 
not known the many freedoms taken for 
granted by Angela Davis; but he does 
know from firsthand experience what 
“communism” in the Soviet Union is all 
about. 

And since the Soviets are so interested 
in obtaining justice for Angela—which 
in this instance means treason without 
punishment—and Angela is an advocate 
of Communist totalitarianism, it seems 
only fitting that the two deserve each 
other. 

I feel that most Americans would gladly 
offer to trade Angela Davis for Simas 
Kudirka, who has only asked for the 
same chance at freedom that Angela 
Davis has spurned. 

If this exchange works out it may set 
an international precedent for similar 
trades with the Soviets. Whom could 
the British get from the Russians for 
Bernadette? 

Several newsclippings follow my re- 
marks: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 17, 1971] 
SLAVERY—NAaTIONS OR INDIVIDUALS? 
(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, February 16.—Slavery was 
abolished in the United States more than 
a century ago, but it still exists in the Soviet 
Union and no American should forget it. 
Of course, vestiges of slavery continued in 
fact in America, but efforts have been 
and are being made to weed them out, while 
slavery is being made a way of life in Russia. 

Slavery was abolished by the constitution 
of Vermont in 1777, before Vermont became 
a state in 1791. In 1780 Massachusetts ended 
slavery and Pennsylvania launched a gradual 
program of emancipation in the same year. 
Other northern states followed. 

On Jan. 1, 1868, Abraham Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation which freed 
some 4,300,000 Negroes in the South. It was 
not until the passage of the 13th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution that slavery was 
abolished throughout the U.S. 

Russia has held peoples in slavery under 
the czars and under communism. This month 
two captive nations celebrate their inde- 
pendence days in chains—Lithuania today 
and Estonia on Feb. 24. Also this month, the 
Captive Nations Committee has issued its 
own commemorative stamps to remind Amer- 
icans of the many peoples under Communist 
domination by conquest rather than incli- 
nation, 

The civil rights movements, which so 
many regard as a praiseworthy manifesta- 
tion of the American conscience, has 
prompted wide demands for black studies in 
our schools and colleges, even tho most 
blacks have been on these shores longer than 
their fellow white citizens and few can, like 
their fellow white citizens, spot the towns, 
areas or even the countries from which they 
came and where they were seized by black 
masters and sold to white slavery. 

However, most of us have no quarrel with 
learning of any kind. All of it has value, So 
we say let us have black studies, but let us 
also know the history of our fellow whites. 

How many of us can name the captive 
nations? They include Albania, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, China, 
Croatia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
North Korea, North Viet Nam, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Serbia, Slovakia, the Ukraine and 
others. 
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Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were seized 
by Russia in 1940 almost without protest 
from those fighting the Rome-Berlin Axis 
or by neutrals like the United States. 

Others were seized after the war, but the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Azerbiajan are 
among territories and peoples conquered by 
the czars. The Outer Mongolia Republic 
came after World War II and remains a bone 
of contention with Red China. 

Some blacks are agitating for the release 
of Angela Davis, the former California Com- 
munist college instructor, merely because 
she is a black. She is awaiting trial for her 
part in supplying arms and direction of a 
courtroom outrage, in which several convicts 
seized a judge and attempted to escape 
with him as a hostage. They and the judge 
were killed. 

Last December Simas Kudirka, a Lithuan- 
ian radio operator, who sought asylum 
aboard an American Coast Guard cutter, was 
returned to Soviet captivity in a shameful 
and callous disregard for humanity and 
American sovereignty. Responsible Coast 
Guard officers were forced to retire, but the 
part of Washington officials, especially in 
the State Department, was not made clear. 

Signs calling for the release of Angela are 
found across the country, but there are none 
for the release of Kudirka. It is strange that 
the State Department did not suggest a 
trade of Davis for Kudirka. It would serve to 
demonstrate that we have Angela, while we 
have only a Communist report that Kudirka 
is alive and well and has not been punished. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 26, 1970] 
Soviet SCIENTISTS Support ANGELA Davis 

Moscow, December 25.—Fourteen Soviet 
scientists with stature in America’s scientific 
community appealed to President Nixon to- 
day to safeguard the life of Angela Davis, 
the black militant Communist accused of 
complicity in murder. 

Signatories of the appeal included Pyotr L. 
Kapitsa, one of the biggest names in Soviet 
nuclear physics, and Mikhail Millionshcki- 
koy, another prominent physicist, 

The appeal, which identified all 14 as mem- 
bers of either the U.S. Academy of Sciences 
Or the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, said in part: 

“We Soviet scientists see in Angela Davis 
a selfless fighter for progressive social ideas, 
both in science and in social matters, who 
has always come up against the resistance of 
conservative forces ... 

“We feel it our duty to safeguard the right 
of the individual to fight for progress, there- 
fore we appeal to you as the President of 
the United States to . . . safeguard the life 
of Angela Davis and give her an opportunity 
of continuing her scientific work.” 

Miss Davis was this week extradited from 
New York City to California to stand trial 
on charges of furnishing weapons to black 
militants who fought a gun battle with 
police at a courthouse in which a judge and 
three others were killed. She is a former 
philosophy instructor at UCLA. 

Kapitsa was one of several prominent sci- 
entists who successfully pressured authori- 
ties earlier this year for the release of 
geneticist Zhores Medvedev from a mental 
hospital. 

Medvedev, who had continued outspoken 
criticism of Stalin-era repressions although 
anti-Stalinism is being muted in the Soviet 
Union was confined for a period even though 
he was never found insane. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 4, 1971] 


RUSSIANS INVITED TO THE Davis TRIAL—NIXON 
AUTHORIZES OFFER IN BLACK MILITANT’s CASE 


(By Tad Szulc) 
WaSHINGTON, January 3.—The United 
States Government has proposed to 14 lead- 
ing Soviet scientists that they attend as 
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“observers” the forthcoming murder trial of 
Angela Davis, the black Communist mili- 
tant and philosophy teacher, to assure them- 
selves of the fairness of the proceedings. 

The offer, authorized personally by Presi- 
dent Nixon, was contained in a letter to the 
14 men from the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs, Martin J. Hillenbrand. 

It was an immediate response to a cable- 
gram sent to Mr. Nixon on Dec. 25 by the 
Soviet group, which included Pyotr L. 
Kapitsa, the dean of Soviet physicists, and 
Mikhail D. Millionshchikoy, another promi- 
nent physicist, appealing “to safeguard the 
life of Angela Davis and give her an oppor- 
tunity of continuing her scientific work.” 

Officials here said today that the speed of 
the reply—Mr. Hillenbrand’s letter went out 
on Dec. 27—resulted from the high profes- 
sional regard in which the 14 Russians are 
held in the United States. 

All of them are members of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and members of 
either the United States Academy of Sciences 
or the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. All are winners of the highest Soviet 
scientific awards. One, Igor Y. Tamm, a phys- 
icist, won the Nobel Prize in 1958. 

Another consideration in the move by the 
United States was believed to be that Mr. 
Kapitsa and several others have also been 
active in protesting repression in the Soviet 
Union against liberal-minded scientists and 
intellectuals. 

The Nixon Administration had apparently 
not planned to disclose Mr. Hillenbrand’s 
letter at once but State Department officials 
confirmed today reports from authoritative 
quarters that it had been sent and that the 
decision to do so had been made by Mr. 
Nixon. 

They said that the letter also expressed the 
hope that, in turn, the Soviet Government 
would allow “foreign observers” to be pres- 
ent at trials in the Soviet Union. It did not 
mention any specific trials, but officials said 
that the State Department had in mind fu- 
ture trials of accused Jewish hijackers and 
liberal dissenters. 


A CHALLENGE TO SOVIET 


The move by the United States was viewed 
as a challenge to the Soviet authorities to 
accept the concept that trials in the Soviet 
Union should be as open as those in the 
United States are. 

State Department officials said that they 
could not recall a precedent for an invitation 
to Soviet personalities to observe judicial 
proceedings in this country. 

Miss Davis, a 26-year-old former philosophy 
instructor at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, was arrested in New York last 
Oct. 13. Previously, she had been charged 
with murder, kidnapping and conspiracy in 
the escape attempt at a courthouse in San 
Rafael, Calif., last Aug. 7, in which four per- 
sons died. 

The escape attempt involved three black 
prisoners at Soledad Prison, 100 miles from 
San Rafael, who had been indicted for al- 
legedly killing a white guard. 

California authorities charge that Miss Da- 
vis was part of a conspiracy to smuggle 
weapons into the courthouse. Although she 
was not present during the shooting, Califor- 
nia law holds accessories to such crimes 
equally guilty with the participants. 

On Dec. 3, a New York State Supreme 
Court justice upheld an order to extradite 
Miss Davis to California. She was secretly 
flown to San Rafael aboard a military air- 
craft on Dec. 22, but her arraignment was 
postponed untii Jan. 6. 


SCIENTISTS CABLED NIXON 


Miss Davis is a member of the Communist 
party of the United States and a leading 
black militant 

Within three days of her arrival in San 
Rafael, the Soviet scientists cabled President 
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Nixon: “We... see in Angela Davis a self- 
less fighter for progressive social ideas both 
in science and in social matters. 

“We feel it our duty to safeguard the right 
of the individual to fight for progress. There- 
fore, we appeal to you as the President of the 
United States to ... safeguard the life of 
Angela Davis and give her an opportunity of 
continuing her scientific work.” 

It was noted here that Dr. Kapitsa, who 
is 77 years old, and Vladimir A. Engelgardt, 
a biochemist—both of whom signed the ap- 
peal to President Nixon—were also among 
the four prominent Soviet scientists who pro- 
tested last June the arrest of Zhores A. Med- 
vedev, a biologist who had written a book, 
published in the West, criticizing genetic 
theories prevalent in the Soviet Union in 
the Stalin era. 

The two other scientists who acted on Mr. 
Medvedev's behalf were Andrei D. Sakharov, 
a physicist, and Boris L. Astaurov, a geneti- 
cist. The protest sent by the four to the au- 
thorities in the Soviet city of Kaluga re- 
portedly resulted in Mr. Medvedev's examina- 
tion by a group of phychiatrists from Mos- 
cow who declared him normal. 

He had been arrested and taken to a 
mental hospital in Kaluga. 

In 1969, Dr. Kapitsa, who won four times 
the Order of Lenin and is a member of the 
Presidium of the Soviet Academy of Science, 
joined Dr. Sakharov in his thesis that the 
Soviet and American systems of Government 
must ultimately converge. He did so at a 
news conference in Washington. 


LIST OF SIGNERS 


Last autumn, Dr. Sakharov formed a com- 
mittee of scientists and intellectuals de- 
signed to examine openly new scientific and 
political ideas. The group is considered a 
forum for those in the Soviet Union favor- 
ing intellectual dissent, and Dr. Kapitsa is 
believed to be aligned with it. 

The signers of the appeal to Mr. Nixon, 
in addition to Drs. Kapitsa, Engelgardt, Mil- 
lionshchikov and Tamm were: 

Viktor A. Ambartsumyan, astrophysicist, 
full member of the Academy of Science, 
recipient of two Orders of Lenin. 

Lev A. Artsimovich, a physicist, full mem- 
ber of the Academy of Science, specialist 
in nuclear physics, two Orders of Lenin. 

Aleksandr Y. Braunsteyn, a biochemist, 
full member of the Academy of Science, Sta- 
lin Prize. 

Nikolai P. Dubinin, biologist, a correspond- 
ing member of the Academy of Science, Dar- 
win Medal. 

Andrei N. Kolmogroyv, a mathematician, 
full member of the Academy of Science, Order 
of Lenin, Stalin Prize. 

Andrei L. Kursanov, a biochemist, presi- 
dium member of the Academy of Science, 
Order of Lenin. 

Aleksandr N. Nesmeyanov, an organic 
chemist, presidium member of the Academy 
of Science, three Orders of Lenin, Stalin 
Prize, Lenin Prize. 

Leonid I. Sedov, a specialist in mechanics, 
full member of the Academy of Science, 
Order of Lenin, Stalin Prize. 

Nikolai N. Semenov, a physicist and physi- 
cal chemist, full member of the Academy of 
Science, four Orders of Lenin, two Stalin 
Prizes. 

Aleksandr N. Frumkin, a physiochemist, 
full member of the Academy of Science, 
Order of Lenin, Stalin Prize, Lenin Prize. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1971] 
MORE RUSSIANS SEND PLEA TO NIXON ON 
ANGELA DAVIS 
(By Frank J. Prial) 

Ten Soviet intellectuals, including the 
composers Dmitri Shostakovich and Aram 
Khachaturian and the ballerina Maya Pli- 
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setskaya, have written to President Nixon, 
asking clemency for Angela Davis, the black 
Communist militant and philosophy teacher. 

The letter from the intellectuals, all of 
them winners of high Soviet awards, was 
signed Dec. 30, five days after a similar mes- 
sage was sent to Mr. Nixon by 14 Soviet 
scientists. 

In that case, the President 
promptly by inviting the 14 to attend the 
trial as observers. However, it appears that 
there may be no space for them in the court- 
room now planned for the trial. 

No White House response to the second 
message, which was made public yesterday, 
has been disclosed. The message was made 
available to The New York Times by the 
Novosti Press Agency, the Soviet feature 
syndicate. 

FBI IS CRITICIZED 

Contending that before Miss Davis's trial, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation “rode 
roughshod over the young philosopher's pre- 
sumption of innocence,” the intellectuals 
urged Mr. Nixon “to weld all your influence 
as chief executive and finally as a lawyer to 
have justice triumph and the shadow of the 
gas chamber not obscure the U.S.A. today.” 

The other signers of the letter were: Ivan I. 
Artobolevsky, automation specialist, Kirill P. 
Kondrashin, orchestra conductor, Lyudmila 
Savelyeva, film actress; Boris A. Rybakov, 
archeologist; Konstantin A. Fedin, writer; 
Igor Moiseyev, folk-dange director, and Yev- 
geny M. Zhukov, historian. 

Miss Davis is charged with having supplied 
the guns that were used in a shootout last 
August at the Marin County, Calif., Court- 
house in San Rafael during which four per- 
sons were killed, including a judge. She was 
scheduled to be arraigned today on charges 
of murder, kidnapping and criminal con- 
spiracy. 

In their letter, the Soviet intellectuals 
reminded Mr. Nixon of a speech last year in 
which he quoted Thomas Jefferson to the 
effect that Americans acted not for them- 
selves alone but for the entire human race. 

“Today, Mr. President,” the Soviet group 
said, “the human race is convinced that 
Angela Davis is about to be tried in effect 
for the stand she takes in political and racial 
problems. 

The Davis case, the Soviet group charges, 
“is only the latest link in the chain that 
starts from the lynching of the Molly Ma- 
guire trade union leaders,” a secret workers 
group active in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
district about 1870. Other links in that chain 
according to the group’s letter were “the 
frame-ups of Tom Mooney, Sacco and Van- 
zetti and other heroes and martyrs in the 
struggle for a democratic America.” 

In what appeared to be an official Soviet 
campaign in support of Miss Davis, the gov- 
ernment press agency, Tass, yesterday is- 
sued a long commentary on her case. De- 
scribing her as a young Communist and 
“courageous fighter for freedom,” Tass said 
the charges against her were groundless. 

Her trial, the Soviet agency said, come 
against the background of a campaign of 
hounding and intimidation of those who 
press for social changes. 


MEETINGS HELD IN SOVIET 


According to Tass, there have been meet- 
ings in the Soviet Union protesting Miss 
Davis's trial and demanding her release. 

In California, Douglas J. Maloney, Marin 
County Counsel, said it was unlikely that 
the courtroom scheduled for Miss Davis’ 
trial could accommodate the 14 Soviet sci- 
entists invited by the State Department. 

In a letter to the State Department, Mr. 
Maloney said that 60 of the room’s 104 seats 
had been assigned to newsmen and 40 to the 
public. He said “extensive and detailed se- 
curity measures are in effect and they do not 
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allow for substantial, last-minute changes” 
that would involve the 14 observers, inter- 
preters, State Department representatives 
and United States and Soviet security per- 
sonnel, 

If a motion by counsel for Miss Davis is 
successful, the Marin County courthouse 
may not be used. Howard Moore Jr., head of 
the five-member defense team, said he would 
try to have the trial moved to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles where, he said, she would 
have a better chance to be tried by a “jury 
of her peers.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 8, 
971] 

NIXON INVITES RUSSIANS To SEE ANGELA Davis 
TRIAL 


WaSHINGTON,—President Nixon has turned 
to his advantage what could be viewed as a 
deliberate attempt by a group of Soviet in- 
tellectuals to embarrass him. 

By approving a State Department invita- 
tion to 14 Soviet scientists and intellectuals 
to “observe” the California conspiracy and 
murder trial of black Communist Party mem- 
ber Angela Davis, the President has under- 
scored the openness of American legal pro- 
ceedings. 

At the same time, by suggesting that 
Americans be allowed to view certain con- 
troversial Soviet trials, Mr. Nixon, in effect, 
nettled the Soviets for the recent, emotion- 
charged hijacking trials of Soviet Jews. 


HIJACK TRIALS IN U.S.S.R. 


Even though the Soviet courts commuted 
the death sentences of two accused hijack- 
ers, more such trials are expected. 

By indirectly raising the hijack issue in 
the State Department note, the President 
stressed official concern here at the harshness 
of the sentences and the Soviet treatment of 
Jews in general. 

The cable, sent to the President on Christ- 
mas Day, signed by 14 leading Soviet citi- 
zens, referred to Miss Davis as “a selfless 
fighter for progressive social ideas both in 
science and in social matters,” 

Two days later, Assistant Secretary of State 
Martin J. Hillenbrand invited the 14 Rus- 
sians to witness the California trial. The 
President personally approved the invitation, 
according to the State Department. 

The Soviet signatories are eminent men in 
their fields, and the State Department re- 
garded their appeal to the President as sin- 
cere, though misguided. Included in the So- 
viet group are those who have openly pro- 
tested the arrest of Soviet intellectuals for 
independent thinking. 


SERIOUS CONSIDERATION 


The State Department believed that the 
protest should be treated seriously. One of 
the signers, Pyotr L. Kapitsa, dean of Soviet 
physicists, had earlier been among four So- 
viet intellectuals protesting the arrest of bi- 
ologist Zhores A. Medvedev, who had pub- 
lished & critical essay in the West. He was 
soon freed. 

Should such an invitation be accepted, it 
would be regarded as something of a propa- 
ganda coup by the administration—though 
there is no precedent for such an acceptance. 
No one here remembers a similar invitation 
being proferred or accepted. 

“We feel it our duty to safeguard the right 
of the individual to fight for progress,” the 
Russians wrote. They appealed to the Presi- 
dent to “safeguard the life of Angela Davis 
and give her an opportunity of continuing 
her scientific work.” 


ACCUSATIONS NOTED 

Miss Davis, accused by California author- 
ities of conspiring to smuggle weapons into 
the courthouse where a judge was abducted 
and killed, is a former philosophy instructor 
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at the University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

Administration officials say that should the 
delegation of Soviet scientists agree to at- 
tend the trial as “observers,” they would see 
for themselves that the trial was conducted 
in a fair and unprejudicial manner, 

Concern that black militants could not 
receive a fair trial in America was dispelled 
following a scrupulously conducted trial of 
Black Panther militants in New Haven, Conn. 


BREWSTER COMMENT CITED 


Earlier, Kingman Brewster, president of 
Yale University, expressed reservations over 
the possibility that black militants could 
receive a fair trial in America today. Officials 
here have no concern that Miss Davis would 
not be afforded the same judicial care given 
in the New Haven trial, 

In addition to Dr. Kapitsa, several others 
in the Soviet group are believed to have pub- 
licly aligned themselves with liberal causes 
in the Soviet Union. All belong to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and are win- 
ners of high Soviet scientific awards. Physi- 
cist Igor Y. Tamm is a winner of a Nobel 
prize for his work. All are honorary members 
of American scientific academies—either the 
U.S. Academy of Sciences or the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


]Prom the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1971] 
Miss DEVLIN Scores VARIETY OF TARGETS 
(By David R. Boldt) 


Bernadette Devlin, 23-year-old Irish rev- 
olutionary and member of the British 
Parliament, raked Queen Elizabeth I, Presi- 
dent Nixon, the British and American armies, 
Soviet Russia and American capitalism last 
night at the University of Maryland. 

Asked during questioning from the audi- 
ence if she advocated the overthrow of the 
U.S. government, she said, “I congratulate 
the gentleman on his astuteness of mind... 
the answer is yes.” 

She added, however, that her principal 
concern was to bring about socialist reyolu- 
tion in northern Ireland. 
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Miss. Devlin’s principal message was the 
one she has reiterated during her current 
Speaking tour of American campuses: the 
conflict in northern Ireland is a working- 
class struggle and not the religious warfare it 
is being portrayed in the world press. 

She drew a link between the efforts of poor 
Catholics in Ireland, poor blacks in the 
United States and poor Vietnamese in South- 
east Asia to break free from a capitalistic 
system that she says robs them of the value 
of what they create. 

The audience crowded the ballroom of the 
student union, well beyond its posted limit 
of 600 and hundreds of students sat in lob- 
bies and corridors to listen to a public ad- 
dress system. Many people in the audience 
gave Miss Devlin an ovation when she fin- 
ished. 

She drew applause after telling the audi- 
ence that President Nixon would never go 
on trial as an accessory to “the murder of the 
Vietnamese people” because “he’s not black 
and he’s not a Socialist.” 

Queen Elizabeth II is “a squatter in Buck- 
ingham Palace,” which should, instead of 
being a royal residence, be used to house “100 
working-class families,” she told a ques- 
tioner. 

The British Army in northern Ireland and 
the American Army in Vietnam are both seek- 
ing, she said, to protect the interests of 
capitalistic society. 

Asked why socialistic governments such as 
those she defends have to keep citizens in 
with barbed wire, while captialistic countries 
have to curb immigration, she said, “I have 
great criticisms of the Russian system,” and 
described it as not socialism, but “state cap- 
italism.” 

America had halted Irish immigration, she 
claimed, when American capitalists dis- 
covered they could send their industries to 
Ireland and exploit the Irish there “without 
having to pay their fares over.” 

She received her largest crowd reactions in 
handling hostile questioners. When some in 
the audience tried to shout down one of her 
antagonists, she cautioned, “You ought to let 
the gentleman make a fool of himself.” 


February 22, 1971 
WELFARE OR WASTE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, neither 
State nor Federal welfare payments 
ought to come anywhere near being the 
equivalent of what a man can earn by an 
honest day’s work. To the extent that 
people are sick, disabled, or mothers with 
little children are in need, financial as- 
sistance is needed but it must not be per- 
mitted to get out of hand to the point of 
encouraging people to stay on welfare 
and not go to work. 

In this connection a recent letter writ- 
ten to the editor of the Manchester, N.H., 
Union Leader makes the point very well. 
The letter follows: 

WELFARE VERSUS WORKING MAN 

To the Editors: My sister-in-law receives 
$252 per month from welfare plus $140 per 
month from her husband giving her a total 
of $392 per month for a family of five. 

The total for a year is $4,804 tax free plus 
medicaid and furniture allowance. 

I work 40 hours a week and my year’s sal- 
ary is $4,922. Out of this I pay $254 for S.S., 
$204 for taxes, $75 for union dues, $125 for 
Blue Cross, so it gives $4,254 to support my 
family of five. 

Welfare pays all medical expenses; Blue 
Cross half. Glasses and dental work are paid 
by medicaid, while Blue Cross pays for none. 
Now please tell us whose better off. The one 
whose on welfare or the working man. 


If the Nixon administration’s family 
assistance program can stop this sort of 
thing and meaningfully encourage people 
to go to work, it will be a significant ac- 
complishment. 


Le en eee C MIRUN DRS ee a ae 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, February 22, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Preserve me, O God, for in Thee do I 
put my trust. Psalm 16: 1 

Our father’s God, we come to Thee 
with the sacred remembrance that on 
this day was born the one we call the 
Father of Our Country. We think of the 
moral fiber of his mind, his courage when 
confronted with hardship, his willing- 
ness to adventure, his skill in leading 
men and his attitude in helping to found 
this our beloved Nation and we are grate- 
ful. 

Above all we thank Thee for his hum- 
ble faith which time and again sent him 
to his knees in prayer as he sought to 
find Thy way and to walk in it, 

May the memory of this great life 
strengthen our souls and sustain our 
spirits as we labor to preserve liberty in 
our land and to proclaim freedom to all 
the world. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 


Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 


There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 670. An act to authorize further adjust- 
ments in the amount of silver certificates 
outstanding, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
86-417, appointed Mr. BIBLE as a mem- 
ber, on the part of the Senate, of the 
James Madison Memorial Commission. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 91-510, appointed Mr. Case and 
Mr. SCHWEIKER as members, on the part 
of the Senate, of the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order 
of the House of February 8, 1971, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. RoBINsoN) to read George 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia read the 
Farewell Address as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrzens: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
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in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, im- 
pelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first un- 
dertook the ardous trust, were explained 
on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, 
with good intentions, contributed to- 
wards the organization and administra- 
tion of the Government, the best exer- 
tions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious in the out- 
set, of the inferiority of my qualifica- 
tions, experience, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has 
strengthened the motives to diffidence 
of myself; and, every day, the increas- 
ing weight of years admonishes me more 
and more, that the shade of retirement 
is as necessary to me as it will be wel- 
come, Satisfied that if any circumstances 
have given peculiar value to my services 
they were temporary, I have the consola- 
tion to believe that, while choice and 
prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many hon- 
ors it has conferred upon me; still more 
for the steadfast confidence with which 
it has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of man- 
ifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If bene- 
fits have resulted to our country from 
these services, let it always be remem- 
bered to your praise, and as an instruc- 
tive example in our annals, that under 
circumstances in which the passions, agi- 
tated in every direction, were liable to 
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mislead amidst appearances sometimes 
dubious, vicissitudes of fortune often dis- 
couraging—in situations it. which not un- 
frequently, want of success has coun- 
tenanced the spirit of criticism,— 
the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much refiection, of no inconsid- 
erable observation, and which appear to 
me all important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will be 
offered to you with the more freedom, as 
you can only see in them the disinter- 
ested warnings of a parting friend, who 
can possibly haye no personal motive to 
bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent re- 
ception of my sentiments on a former 
and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of your hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people, is also now dear 
to you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquility 
at home: your peace abroad; of your 
safety: of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But, as 
it is easy to foresee that, from different 
causes and from different quarters much 
pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth; as this is the point 
in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and ac- 
tively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed; it is of infinite move- 
ment, that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jealous 
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anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even & suspicion that it can, in 
any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacrea ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of 
sympathy and interest. Citizens by birth, 
or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name of American, which 
belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of pa- 
triotism, more than any appellation de- 
rived from loca! discriminations. With 
slight shades of difference, you have the 
same religion, manners, habits, and po- 
litical principles. You have, in a common 
cause, fought and triumphed together; 
the independence and liberty you pos- 
sess, are the work of joint counsels, and 
joint efforts, of common dancers, suffer- 
ings and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighted 
by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest—Here, every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigo- 
rated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national naviga- 
tion, it looks forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength, to which itself 
is unequally adapted. The east, in a like 
intercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progessive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valu- 
able vent for the commodities which it 
brings from abroad, or manufactures at 
home. The west derives from the east 
supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort—and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe 
the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions, to the 
weight, influence, and the future mari- 
time strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strengths; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
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ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter—Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under 
any form of government are inauspi- 
cious to liberty, and which are to be re- 
garded as particularly hostile to republi- 
can liberty. In this sense it is, that your 
union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty, and that the love 
of the one ought to endear to you the 
preservation of the cther. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and vir- 
tuous mind and exhibit the continuance 
of the union as a primary object of pa- 
triotic desire. Is there a doubt whether 
a common government can embrace so 
large a sphere? let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were criminal. We are authorized 
to hope that a proper organization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experi- 
ment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. With such powerful and 
obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience 
shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be rea- 
son to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations——northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests 
and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations: they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head: 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated 
among them a policy in the general 
government and in the Atlantic states, 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to 
the Mississippi. They have been wit- 
nesses to the formation of two treaties, 
that with Great Britain and that with 
Spain, which secure to them everything 
they could desire, in respect to our for- 
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eign relations towards confirming their 
prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom 
to rely for the preservation of these ad- 
vantages on the union by which they 
were procured? Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they 
are, who would sever them from their 
brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, ‘etter calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and wunawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing with’: itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a jusi claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions 
of government.—But the constitution 
which at any time exists, until changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established 
government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular delibera- 
tions and actions of the constituted 
authorities, are destructive of this funda- 
mental principle, and of fatal tend- 
ency.—They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary 
force, to put in the place of the delegated 
will of the nation the will of party, often 
a small but artful and enterprising mi- 
nority of the community; and, according 
to the alternate triumphs of different 
parties, to make the public administra- 
tion the mirror of the ill concerted and 
incongruous projects of faction, rather 
than the organ of consistent and whole- 
some plans digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
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only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all 
the changes to which you may be in- 
vited, remember that time and habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments, as of other 
human institutions:—that experience is 
the surest standard by which to test the 
real tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country:—that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion: and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect se- 
curity of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of fraction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the righis of persons and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with 
particular references to the founding 
them on geographical discrimination. 
Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stified, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form ıt is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natura] to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
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alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus the policy and the 
will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a monar- 
chial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encour- 
aged. From their natural tendency, it is 
certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. 
And there being constant danger of ex- 
cess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands 
a uniform vigilance to prevent it burst- 
ing into a flame, lest instead of warming, 
it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of recipro- 
cal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into 
different depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal 
against invasions of the others, has been 
evinced by experiments ancient and mod- 
ern: some of them in our country and 
under our own eyes.—To preserve them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in 
the way which the constitution desig- 
nates.—But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it 
is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The prece- 
dent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil, any partial or transcient 
benefit which the use can at any time 
yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private and public felicity. Let 
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it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if 
the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? and 
let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect, that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinions should co-operate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes; that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties), ought to be a decisive 
motive for a candid construction of the 
conduct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by 
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every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ment for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or 
an habitual fondness is in some degree 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another, disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national 
propensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest; in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base of foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
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influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves, by artifi- 
cial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her politics, or the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships or en- 
mities. 

Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient government, the period is not 
far off when we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve 
upon, to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossi- 
bility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us prov- 
ocation, when we may choose peace or 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so pecu- 
liar a situation? Why quit our own to 
stand upon foreign ground? Why. by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear uf 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world: so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I hold 
the maxim no less applicable to public 
than private affairs, that honesty is al- 
ways the best policy. I repeat it, there- 
fore, let those engagements be observed 
in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, 
it is unnecessary, and would be unwise 
to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a respect- 
able defensive posture, we may safely 
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trust to temporary alliances for extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied 
as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view, that 
it is folly in one nation to look for dis- 
interested favors from another: that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more, There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent our 
nation from running the course which 
has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions, but if I may even flatter myself 
that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; 
that they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign in- 
trigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe, my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1773, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
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tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not nec- 
essary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe that, according to my un- 
derstanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me, a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to 
its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations; I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the 
midst of my fellow citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free gov- 
ernment—the ever favorite object of my 
heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, 
of our mutual cares, labors and dangers. 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 


17th September, 1796. 


HIGHER EDUCATION—A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. N. 92-50) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Nearly a year ago, in my first special 
message on higher education, I asked 
the Congress to join me in expanding 
higher education opportunities across 
the nation. First, I proposed to reform 
and increase aid to students. Second, I 
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proposed a National Foundation for 

Higher Education designed to reform 

fe strengthen post secondary educa- 
on. 

Neither house of Congress acted on 
these proposals. Now the time for action 
is growing short. Existing legislative au- 
thority for the basic Federal higher edu- 
cation programs expires at the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

1971 can be a year of national debate 
on the goals and potentials of our system 
of higher education. It can be a time of 
opportunity to discover new concepts of 
mission and purpose, which are respon- 
sive to the diverse needs of the people of 
our country. I therefore again urge the 
Congress to join with me in expanding 
opportunities in two major ways: 

To help equalize individual opportu- 
nities for higher education, I am propos- 
ing the Higher Education Opportunity 
Act of 1971. 

To broaden opportunities through re- 
newal, reform and innovation in higher 
education, I am proposing a separate act 
establishing the National Foundation for 
Higher Education. 

EQUALIZING INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

At the present time, a young person 
whose family earns more than $15,000 a 
year is almost five times more likely to 
attend college than a young person whose 
family earns less than $3,000. 

At the present time, Federal student 
assistance programs do not always reach 
those who need them most. 

At the present time, there are just not 
enough funds to go around to all deserv- 
ing students. Needy students often do 
not have access to grants, Higher-income 
students are frequently unable to bor- 
row for their education, even when loans 
are guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I repeat the commitment which I made 
in my message of last year: that no qual- 
ified student who wants to go to college 
should be barred by lack of money. The 
program which I am again submitting 
this year would benefit approximately 
one million more students than are cur- 
rently receiving aid. It would assure that 
Federal funds go first, and in the largest 
amounts, to the neediest students, żin 
order to place them on an equal footing 
with students from higher-income fami- 
lies. Abundant resources for loans would 
also be available to students from higher- 
income families. The budget I submitted 
in January provides funds for these re- 
forms and stands behind the commit- 
ments of this administration. Failure to 
pass this program would not only deny 
these benefits to many students, but also 
would limit their opportunity to make 
major choices about their lives. 

A major element of my higher educa- 
tion proposal to the last Congress is the 
creation of a National Student Loan 
Association. For too long, the volume of 
funds available to students for federally 
insured loans has been arbitrarily re- 
stricted by the lack of a secondary market 
in which lenders could sell paper in order 
to replenish their supply of loan capital. 

Establishment of the National Student 
Loan Association would relieve this 
Squeeze on liquidity by making available 
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an additional $1 billion for student loan 
funds. The Association would be author- 
ized to buy student loans made by quali- 
fled lenders—universities as well as com- 
mercial lending institutions. This second- 
ary market would enable universities and 
commercial lenders to make loans to 
students in far greater quantity than they 
have in the past. 

It is important to be clear on what this 
reform would mean. It would mean that 
higher education would be open to all the 
people of this country as never before. It 
would mean that students still in high 
school would know that their efforts to 
qualify for college need not be com- 
promised by doubts about whether they 
can afford college. It would mean that 
their choice of a college would be based 
on their educational goals rather than 
upon their family’s financial circum- 
stances. 


RENEWAL, REFORM AND INNOVATION 


If we are to make higher education 
financially accessible to all who are quali- 
fied, then our colleges must be prepared 
both for the diversity of their goals and 
the seriousness of their intent. While col- 
leges and universities have made excep- 
tional efforts to serve unprecedented 
numbers of students over the last decade, 
they must find additional ways to re- 
spond to a new set of challenges: 

—All too often we have fallen prey to 
the myth that there is only one way 
to learn—by sitting in class, reading 
books, and listening to teachers. 
Those who learn best in other ways 
are rejected by the system. 

—While the diversity of individuals 
seeking higher education has ex- 
panded in nearly every social dimen- 
sion—age, class, ethnic back- 
ground—higher education institu- 
tions have become increasingly uni- 
form and less diverse. 

—Increasingly, many colleges, and 
particularly universities, have be- 
come large, complex institutions 
which have lost their way. The serv- 
ants of many masters and the man- 
agers of many enterprises, they are 
less and less able to perform their 
essential tasks well. 

—At the present time, thousands of in- 
dividuals of all ages and circum- 
stances are excluded from higher 
education for no other reason than 
that the system is designed primar- 
ily for 18-22-year-olds who can af- 
ford to go away to college. 

—At the present time, institutional 
and social barriers discourage stu- 
dents from having sustained experi- 
ences before or during their college 
years which would help them get 
more out of college and plan for 
their future lives. 

The relationship between the Federal 
Government and the universities has 
contributed little to meeting these needs 
because it has not been a genuine part- 
nership. In many cases the Federal Gov- 
ernment has hired universities to do 
work which has borne little natural re- 
lationship to the central functions of the 
institution. Too often, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been part of the problem 
rather than part of the solution. 

Certain Federal agencies promote ex- 
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cellence, innovation, and reform in par- 
ticular areas. The National Science 
Foundation has played a magnificent 
role in the public interest for science, and 
the National Institutes of Health have 
played a similar role for health. 

The National Foundation for Higher 
Education would fulfill a new role in the 
Federal Government. It would have as 
its mandate a review of the overall needs 
of the American people for postsecond- 
ary education. It would have as its op- 
erating premises, the principles of selec- 
tivity. and flexibility. Its constituency 
would include people as well as institu- 
tions—and not only the usual secondary 
student entering college, but also 
others—such as the person who wants to 
combine higher education with active 
work experience, or the one who has left 
school and wants to return. 

The Foundation can do much to de- 
velop new approaches to higher educa- 
tion: 

—New ways of “going to college.” Iam 
impressed with the need for new and 
innovative means of providing 
higher education to individuals of 
all ages and circumstances (Britain 
and Japan, for example, have al- 
ready taken significant steps in the 
use of television for this purpose). 

—New patterns of attending college. 
A theme of several recent reports is 
that students are isolated too long in 
school, and that breaking the educa- 
cational “lockstep” would enable 
them to be better and more serious 
students (as were the GI's after 
World War II). If so, student bodies 
would refiect a greater mix of ages 
and experience, and colleges would 
be places for integrating rather than 
separating the generations. 

—New approaches to diversify institu- 
tional missions. Colleges and univer- 
sities increasingly have aspired to 
become complex and “well rounded” 
institutions providing a wide spec- 
trum of general and specialized 
education. The Foundation could 
help institutions to strengthen their 
individuality and to focus on par- 
ticular missions by encouraging and 
supporting excellence in specific 
areas—be it a field of research, pro- 
fessional training, minority educa- 
tion, or whatever. 

SPECIAL HELP FOR BLACK INSTITUTIONS 

Colleges and universities founded for 
black Americans are an indispensable 
national resource. Despite great handi- 
caps they educate substantial numbers of 
black Americans, thereby helping to 
bring about a more rapid transition to an 
integrated society. 

Black institutions are faced with an 
historic inadequacy of resources. To help 
these institutions compete for students 
and faculty with other colleges and uni- 
versities, the combined help of govern- 
ment at all levels, other institutions of 
higher learning, and the private sector 
must be summoned. 

This administration has taken a series 
of actions to assist these institutions: 

—The proposed reform of student aid 
programs, with its concentration of 
funds on the neediest students, 
would significantly aid students at 
black institutions. 
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—The National Foundation for 
Higher Education will direct special 
efforts toward meeting the needs of 
black colleges. 

—Additional funds for black colleges 
have been requested for fiscal year 
1972 in programs administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education, the 
National Science Foundation, and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

CONCLUSION 

These are but some of the new ap- 
proaches to higher education which 
need to be pursued. A theme common to 
all of them is a new kind of engagement 
between all the citizens of our society 
and our system of higher education. All 
of us can make a contribution to bring- 
ing about such a engagement by taking 
part in a thoughtful national discus- 
sion about our priorities for higher edu- 
cation. Students and faculties can make 
a contribution by reexamining their 
goals and the means they choose to 
achieve them. The Federal Government 
can do its part by supporting access to 
higher education for all of our people 
and by providing the resources needed 
to help develop new forms of higher 
education which would be responsive to 
all of their needs. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THE Wuite House, February 22, 1971. 


DIFFICULTY YOUNG PEOPLE ARE 
HAVING THROUGHOUT NATION 
IN FINANCING HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has again urged action on 
a problem that cries out for attention— 
the difficulty young people are having 
throughout the Nation in financing their 
higher education, 

No qualified student should fail to go 
to college for lack of funds. If we accept 
that statement—and I think every 
Member of Congress does—then the 
Congress should not fail to act this year 
on proposals to expand funding oppor- 
tunities for prospective college students. 

The President’s proposals in this area 
of difficulty make great good sense. 
Under his program, Federal funds would 
go first and in the largest amounts to 
the neediest students. But loan money 
would be readily available to students 
from higher income families. 

The creation of a National Student 
Loan Association has been delayed far 
too long. All of us know that in many 
communities it is virtually impossible for 
a prospective college student to get a 
loan from a bank. This situation must 
be remedied, and the proposed National 
Student Loan Association appears to be 
the obvious answer. 

We must open higher education to all 
of our qualified young people. America 
must truly be the land of opportunity. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 4690, PUBLIC DEBT 
LIMIT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
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night to file a report on the bill, H.R. 
4690, to increase the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, and for other pur- 
poses, along with any separate and/or 
additional views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON HOUSE 
BEAUTY SHOP 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 91-145, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Select Com- 
mittee on the House Beauty Shop the 
following Members of the House: Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, chairman, Mrs. GREEN of Ore- 
gon, and Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts. 


RIGERMANS IN UNITED STATES 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day night, February 20, Leonid Rigerman 
and his mother, Mrs. Esther Rigerman, 
arrived in the United States. It was a 
thrilling experience for me to greet and 
welcome them at John F. Kennedy Air- 
port. This was an historic moment, 
marking the culmination of efforts to 
secure the confirmation of their U.S. 
citizenship and their emigration from the 
Soviet Union. 

On December 19, I reported to the 
House that the U.S. citizenship of Leonid 
Rigerman and his mother, Mrs. Esther 
Rigerman, had been confirmed by the 
U.S. Government. Prior to that time, 
Leonid Rigerman had made several at- 
tempts to enter the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow in order to prove his American 
citizenship. Each time Soviet Govern- 
ment personne] forcibly prevented his 
entrance, and in November he was jailed 
for a week. 

The confirmation of the citizenship of 
the Rigermans constituted a commend- 
able action on the part of the State De- 
partment, with which I worked on this 
matter, and I should like to express my 
appreciation for the efforts of the State 
Department personnel involved. It also 
was a tribute to the persistence of Daniel 
Greer, deputy commissioner of the New 
York City Department of Ports and Ter- 
minals, who voluntarily represented the 
Rigermans before the State Department. 
Commissioner Greer’s efforts deserve the 
highest accolade. 

The Rigermans received exit visas 
from the Soviet Union on February 15, 
and U.S. passports were issued to them 
by the U.S. consul in Moscow on Febru- 
ary 16, 

Tomorrow Leonid Rigerman will be in 
Washington where he will speak at a 
press conference, which I will sponsor, 
along with my distinguished colleague 
from New York (Mr. SCHEUER), for 
members of the House and Senate who 
joined us last November in urging the 
State Department to act affirmatively to 
confirm the Rigermans’ citizenship. 
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My pleasure regarding the arrival of 
the Rigermans must be tempered, how- 
ever, by the plight facing the Jews of the 
Soviet Union who do not possess U.S. 
citizenship and are unable to emigrate. 

Yesterday at the Lincoln Square Syn- 
agogue in New York City, Rabbi Steven 
Riskin, who was deeply involved in as- 
sisting the Rigermans, introduced Leonid 
Rigerman, who movingly described con- 
ditions facing Soviet Jews. Leonid Riger- 
man said: 

A Jew cannot be a Jew in Russia. We are 
deprived of all forms of Jewish culture; you 
cannot study the language; Jewish religion 
is forbidden. 


Members of the Jewish faith have been 
barred from emigrating from the Soviet 
Union, even though they face concerted 
efforts to stifie their Jewish identity so 
long as they remain there. Their plight 
was most vividly evidenced only weeks 
ago, when nine Jewish citizens of the 
Soviet Union who were allegedly involved 
in an attempt to highjack a Soviet plane 
received harsh sentences. World opinion 
was aroused at the time, and the Soviet 
authorities commuted the death sen- 
tences which had been imposed upon 
two. 

In the Congress on December 31, we 
passed House Resolution 1336, conveying 
the “grave concern of the people of the 
United States” regarding these sen- 
tences, and urging “fair and equitable 
justice for—the Soviet Union’s—Jew- 
ish citizens.” Passage of this resolution 
followed soon after my introduction of 
House Resolution 1320, which urged the 
free exercises of religion and pursuit of 
culture by the Soviet Jews, and urged 
that the Soviet Union allow those citi- 
zens who wished to emigrate to do so. 

Despite passage of House Resolution 
1336, even the relaxed sentences imposed 
upon the Soviet nine are still harsh. 
Moreover, the plight of the Soviet Jews 
persists—they still suffer religious and 
cultural persecution. Their emigration is 
severely restricted. 

Congress should demonstrate to the 
Soviet Union, which is sensitive to world 
opinion, its disapproval of the systematic 
efforts to stifle Soviet Jewry. To this end 
I have introduced in this Congress House 
Resolution 43 which provides: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives condemns the persecution of any per- 
sons because of their religion by the Soviet 
Union, urges that the Soviet Union in the 
name of decency and humanity fully permit 
the free exercise of religion and the pursuit 
of culture by all Jews and all others within 
its borders, and urges that the Soviet Union 
allow those citizens who wish to emigrate to 
do so. 


I am sure that we are all gratified that 
Esther Rigerman, and her son, Leonid, 
have now finally reached the United 
States. Hopefully, the day will soon come 
when the Jews of the Soviet Union may 
express their Jewish identity in security 
and freedom, as the Rigermans can now 
do. Hopefully, too, the Jews of the Soviet 
Union who wish to emigrate will soon be 
able to do so freely. Common decency 
and morality demand the speedy incep- 
tion of these events, in order that the 
Jews of the Soviet Union may live as 
Jews, proudly and openly. 

At this point, I should like to include 
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a story which appeared in the February 
22, 1971, edition of the New York Daily 
News, entitled “World Opinion Getting 
to Soviets: Rigerman” and written by 
Peter Coutros, which quotes Leonid 
Rigerman. The article follows: 


WORLD OPINION GETTING TO SOVIETS: 
RIGERMAN 


(By Peter Coutros) 


The political behavior of Russian politi- 
cians is being increasingly influenced by 
world opinion, according to Leonid Rigerman,. 
who, with his Brooklyn-born mother arrived 
here late Saturday to end a long struggle to 
emigrate from the Soviet Union. 

“In Stalin’s time, it would have been in- 
conceivable that anyone should try to do 
what we did,” Rigerman, a 30-year-old phys- 
icist born in Russia, told a press conference 
at the Lincoln Square Synagogue. 


CONTINUOUS WEAKENING 


“But people started to think about the pos- 
sibility of emigration during Khrushchev’s 
administration. And since then, there 
has been a continuous weakening of the 
regime there. Public opinion is being con- 
sidered, and where Stalin once purged mil- 
lions, now there are only a few thousand in 
jails.” 

Speaking excellent English in subdued 
tones and choosing his words carefully, the 
slight, bearded Rigerman detailed the rigors 
he was subjected to by Soviet police when 
he applied at the United States Embassy in 
Moscow for applications to migrate. Only 
after eight months of intensive effort and 
several arrests was Rigerman granted pass- 
ports for himself and his mother, Mrs. Esther 
Rigerman, who went to Russia in 1931 with 
her husband. 

The Soviets regarded Leonid and his par- 
ents as Soviet citizens (his father died in 
1967). The older Rigerman was born in 
Russia and his wife became a naturalized 
Soviet citizen in 1937, a citizenship charac- 
terized by U.S. authorities as “involuntary.” 


CONGRESSMEN HELPED 


Through the intercession of Reps. James 
Scheuer (D.-Bronx) and William F. Ryan, 
(D.-Manhattan), the case was given a high 
priority by the State Department. The mat- 
ter was called to their attention by Daniel 
Greer, the city’s deputy commissioner of 
ports and terminals. 

Rigerman was flanked by Ryan and Scheuer 
yesterday as he described his first day in 
America. “I can’t get rid of the feeling that 
it is only a picture of New York that I’m 
looking at and that it will all disappear,” he 
said, apprehensively. 

Pressed for comment on the militant 
Jewish Defense League, which has been 
charged with harassment of Soviet officials 
here in protest against the treatment of 
Jews in Russia, Rigerman conceded “the JDL 
gets a lot of publicity in the Soviet press, all 
of it bad, so some Jews there think the JDL 
must be doing something good. But I am not 
an advocate of JDL methods. When Jews re- 
sort to violence, it must be their last resort.” 

CANNOT BE A JEW 

Why did the Rigermans emigrate? 

“A Jew cannot be a Jew in Russia,” he 
explained, "We are deprived of all forms of 
Jewish culture, you cannot study the lan- 
guage, Jewish religious literature is for- 
bidden. 

Why do the Russians make emigration so 
difficult? 

“Historically,” said Rigerman, “there has 
been a strong connection between Jews and 
the Soviet. Jews represent an intellectual part 
of that society.” 

At this point, Rigerman paused. Then, he 
concluded: “Because they want the slaves to 
work.” 

Rigerman rejected a suggestion that the 
Soviet repression of Jews may be linked to 
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pro-Arab sentiments, but conceded that 
there are many Soviet Jews who see a strong 
connection. “But Jews rarely can agree on 


any single issue,” he smiled. 
“I was raised in the American spirit by my 


parents, so my migration here is an irrevers- 
ible thing,” he said, refusing to speculate on 
what his fate might have been had the State 
Department not exercised pressure to effect 
his release. 

Referring again to the resistance of Jews to 
Communist edicts, Rigerman called it “the 
only people’s movement that is alive there.” 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
NEEDS FUNDS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the persisting underfunding of Federal 
programs directed at meeting the basic 
needs of our people, it should be no sur- 
prise that the Federal bilingual educa- 
tion program's allocation of funds is so 
paltry. But to perpetuate this situation 
is to sanction more than just “business 
as usual;” it is to continue the injustice 
of the past. 

For this fiscal year, which ends on 
June 30, $80 million has been authorized 
for the bilingual education program— 
title VII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. Even if this en- 
tire amount were in fact available, it 
would still not meet the need for educa- 
tional assistance which exists among the 
more than 3 million non-English speak- 
ing school age children in this country. 
After all, $80 million divided by 3 million 
breaks down to a meager $27 per child. 

In New York State alone, there are 
approximately 300,000 Spanish-sur- 
named children in prekindergarten 
through 12th grade. New York City ac- 
counts for almost all of these. They con- 
stitute more than 22 percent of the chil- 
ren in school in New York City. And their 
percentage has been steadily increasing. 

The insupportable fact of the matter 
is that $80 million is not available for 
these children. The Congress has once 
again engaged in the familiar process 
of authorizing one amount of money 
for a program, and then appropri- 
ating a much smaller amount. In the 
case of the bilingual education pro- 
gram, it is $25 million which has been 
appropriated for this fiscal year. In terms 
of the children who need this program, 
this comes to the miserly sum of $8 per 
child. 

The gap between authorization and 
appropriation—or between rhetoric and 
reality—is a full $55 million. Actually, 
the Congress has only responded to the 
administration’s own perception of 
priorities. The administration has con- 
sistently sought inadequate funding for 
this program, and this pattern continues 
for the next year. The authorization for 
fiscal year 1972, which begins on July 1, 
1971, is $100 million. The administration 
has requested only one-quarter of that 
amount—$25 million. 

In light of this continued mispercep- 
tion by the administration of the bilin- 
gual education program’s importance, it 
is clear that Congress must take the lead 
and appropriate the funds which, no 
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matter the administration’s posture, are 
in fact urgently needed. To this end, I 
have introduced H.R. 1589, which pro- 
vides for a supplemental appropriation 
for fiscal year 1971 of $55 million for bi- 
lingual education. This bill thereby 
brings the funding of the program up 
to its fully authorized level. 

Of course, even $55 million more is not 
going to meet adequately the needs of 
our non-English-speaking population. 
Much more must be done, including pass- 
ing increased authorizations for the bi- 
lingual education program, followed by 
full funding. But the $55 million is ex- 
tremely important, because the bilingual 
education program, created by the Bilin- 
gual Education Act, of which I was an 
original cosponsor, is so important. 

This is a program which does not aim 
at destroying the child’s mother tongue. 
To the contrary—properly conducted, it 
should encourage the child to respect and 
enjoy his proud cultural heritage, in- 
cluding his family’s and community’s 
language, which is so integral a compo- 
nent of that heritage. As Prof. Francesco 
Cordasco, of Montclair State College, at 
Upper Montclair, N.J., wrote in the May 
1970, issue of the Teachers College Rec- 
ord of Columbia University: 

What the legislation has really proposed 
(no matter how awkwardly, and with full 
cognizance of all the progamming intricacies 
which will have to be worked out) is that 
the social institution which is the school 
and which serves the children of an open 
society must build on the cultural strengths 
which the child brings to the classroom; to 
cultivate in this child ancestral pride; to 
reinforce (not destroy) the language he na- 
tively speaks; to cultivate his inherent 
strengths; and to give this child the sense 
of personal identification so essential to his 
social maturation. 


The importance of the bilingual educa- 
tion program was also recently examined 
in a two-volume study, entitled “Bilin- 
gual Schooling in the United States,” by 
Theodore Andersson and Mildred Boyer, 
of the Southwest Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratory. In this study, pub- 
lished in January 1970, the authors 
wrote, at pages 48-49 of volume 1: 


Bilingual education can provide one im- 
portant means of building out of varied 
ethnic elements a harmonious and creative 
community. It is not enough for educators 
to understand the principles on which a 
solid bilingul program must be built; they 
must also create understanding throughout 
the community concerning the important 
connection between one's mother tongue, 
one’s self-image, and one’s heritage (both 
individual and group-cultural). One can 
hardly despise or depreciate any people's lan- 
guage without depreciating the people 
themselves. .. . 

Wherever the vicious circle begins, it is 
the community as a whole or the nation as 
a whole that suffers the consequences. Both 
those responsible for the administration of 
the schools and those who exert leadership 
in the community must search their con- 
sciences before deciding what kind of educa- 
tion to provide. The non-English-speaking 
child who at the beginning of school is un- 
able to acquire literacy in English in com- 
petition with his English-speaking class- 
mates and who is not permitted to acquire 
it in his own language makes a poor begin- 
ning that he may never be able to overcome. 
Frustrated and discouraged, he seeks the 
first opportunity to drop out of school; and 
if he finds a job at all it will be the lowest 
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paying job. He will be laid off first, will re- 
main unemployed longest, and is least able 
to adapt to changing occupational require- 
ments. ... 


To summarize, a rationale for bilin- 
gual schooling in the United States rests 
on the following propositions: 

1. American schooling has not met the 
needs of children coming from homes where 
non-English languages are spoken; a radical 
improvement is therefore urgently needed. 

2. Such improvement must first of all 
maintain and strengthen the sense of iden- 
tity of children entering the school from 
such homes. 

8. The self-image and sense of dignity of 
families that speak other languages must 
also be preserved and strengthened. 

4. The child’s mother tongue is not only 
an essential part of his identity; it is also 
his best instrument for learning, especially 
in the early stages. 

5, Preliminary evidence indicates that in- 
itial learning through a child’s non-English 
home language does not hinder learning in 
English or other school subjects; 

6. Differences among first, second, and for- 
eign languages need to be understood if 
learning through them is to be sequenced 
effectively. 

7. The best order of the learning of basic 
skills in a language—whether first or sec- 
ond—needs to be understood and respected 
if best results are to be obtained; this order 
is normally, especially for children: listen- 
ing comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 

8. Young children have an impressive 
learning capacity; especially in the case of 
language learning, the young child learns 
more easily and better than adolescents or 
adults the sound system, the basic structure, 
and vocabulary of a language. 

9. Closely related to bilingualism is bicul- 


turalism, which should be an integral part 
of bilingual instruction. 

10. Bilingual education holds the promise 
of helping to harmonize various ethnic ele- 
ments in a community into a mutually re- 
spectful and creative pluralistic society. 


Ours is a nation two of whose premises 
are first, the stress on education as a 
means for every child to learn and to 
advance himself, and second, the stress 
on maintaining each cultural group’s 
heritages and traditions. The bilingual 
education program—of particular impor- 
tance in New York City to our Spanish- 
speaking citizens—combines both these 
premises. It seeks to facilitate the educa- 
tional opportunities of our children for 
whom English is a second language, while 
maintaining their pride in the language 
of their birthright. 

Consequently, this program must re- 
ceive adequate funding. That is why pas- 
sage of my bill, H.R. 1589, providing an 
additional $55 million for fiscal year 1971 
for the bilingual education program, is 
so essential. 


LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE ALL 
DRUGS BE REGISTERED 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all Americans who take 
drugs assume that these have been tested 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
for safety and effectiveness. And this is 
particularly true. FDA does in fact test 
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new drugs when a manufacturer applies 
for a new drug application. 

But in a quirk of law quite like the 
“Jock the barn door after the horse is 
gone” scenario we find that manufac- 
turers are not required to notify FDA 
before placing a new drug on the market. 
In other words, manufacturers can, if 
they wish, put any type of drug on the 
market without notice to the Federal 
agency responsible for insuring the safety 
and effectiveness of drugs. 

I would make the point that drugs in 
the sense which I am referring to in- 
cludes a wide variety of products ranging 
from aspirins to cold remedies to pre- 
scription items. 

The loophole in the law has allowed 
new products which should be tested and 
regulated via prescription to be marketed 
for months without FDA’s knowledge. 

I, along with my colleagues, KYROS, 
CarTER, and HasTIncs am today introduc- 
ing legislation to correct this situation 
by requiring all drugs be registered. This 
will give us a catalog of all the drugs on 
the shelves which we now assume to be 
safe and effective. The end result of this 
law will be that FDA at least knows what 
is being sold throughout the Nation and 
can, if it then wishes, inquire further of 
the manufacturer as to whether or not 
the product should be the subject to test- 
ing. I would add that this legislation 
would carry out the recommendation of 
the Task Force on Drug Research and 
Regulatory Affairs. 

In order to point out some of the re- 
cent examples, I have inquired of FDA 
and would like to enclose in the RECORD 
at this time, some specific cases which 
add emphasis to the need for new legis- 
lation. 

1. Aminopyrine and dipyrone preparations 
which after many years of marketing were 
brought under the new drug procedures; we 
lacked a reliable method of determining what 
drugs were being marketed and were sub- 
ject to the new policy. 

2. Coronary vasodilators, some of which 
were recently brought into the new drug area, 
and all of which were required to conform 
to prescribed labeling; again we could not 
be sure that all distributors of these drugs 
learned about the change in policy published 
in the Federal Register because our search 
undoubtedly did not reveal all suppliers of 
such drugs. 

3. Cobalt-containing drugs; we called over 
20 firms listed as suppliers to request that 
marketing be stopped. Since the registration 
requirements of Section 510 of the Federal 
Act does not require drug manufacturers and 
distributors to list all of the drugs they mar- 
ket, it could not be determined for certain 
that all suppliers of cobalt-containing drugs 
had been contacted. In addition, we do not 
know whether the Federal Register publica- 
tion regarding our policy on these drugs has 
reached all suppliers because we do not have 
complete information on who supplies these 
drugs. 

4. FDA implementation of the National 
Academy of Science-National Research Coun- 
cil (NAS/NRC) review findings on the effec- 
tiveness of pre-1962 drugs would be much 
more effective if we knew the identity of 
every such product on the market. As it now 
stands, the firm and product specifically 
identified in the Federal Register Announce- 
ment must either take corrective action vol- 
untarily or contest the matter in court, 
whereas it may be years before FDA can 
determine the identity of all of the “me too” 
drug products on the market. This inability 
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to act across the board leads to justifiable 
criticism of the Agency and, in fact, at times 
allows others to profit from our action or 
inaction against the products of specific 
firms. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE RETARDED 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, TIERNAN, Mr. Speaker, the field 
of education is often a frustrating one, 
especially if your students are retarded. 
The attention span of retarded children 
tends to be very short, thus making it 
difficult to teach them. 

I am extremely pleased to hear that a 
small Rhode Island company has pro- 
duced a new desk system which offers 
hope for the improved teaching of the 
retarded. The Higgins Teledesk, produced 
by Instructive Devices, Inc., of Paw- 
tucket, R.I., is presently being used in 
the Nathaniel Green School, also located 
in Pawtucket. 

To date, the desk has been extremely 
successful. Miss Sara J. Hagan, a special 
education teacher at the school, said: 


One of the major advantages, especially 
for brain damaged children, is that it holds 
their attention... I’ve had not one child who 
hasn't liked the machine. 


I hope that all of my colleagues will 
take a moment to read the following ar- 
ticle from the February 17 edition of the 
Providence Evening Bulletin. The Hig- 
gins Teledesk deserves a chance to be 
used throughout the country. 

RHODE ISLAND Desk WILL Arp RETARDED 

(By S. Robert Chiappinelli) 


A small Rhode Island company is produc- 
ing a new desk system that appears to offer 
hope for improved teaching of the retarded 
and possibly of other children as well. 

“One of the major advantages, especially 
for brain damaged children, is that it holds 
their attention,” said Miss Sara J. Hagan, a 
special education teacher at the Nathanael 
Greene School in Pawtucket where the desk 
is getting its first public school testing in the 
state. 

Called the Higgins Teledesk and produced 
by Instructive Devices, Inc., of Pawtucket, 
the desk is the product of almost a decade of 
research and development by Dr. Conwell 
Higgins, chief psychologist of the Albany, 
N.Y., Board of Education, and the firm. 

“They love this,” Miss Hagan said of the 
approximately 15 youngsters who have used 
the machine which flashes pictures on a 
small screen in its center. “They're really 
geared to the machine. I've had not one child 
who hasn't liked the machine.” 

“A lot of kids we just can't communicate 
with,” explained Edward W. Riccio, founder 
of the firm. “The only way that we can com- 
municate with them is with pictures.” 

Miss Hagan explained that the attention 
span of a retarded child is generally quite 
short, which makes it difficult to teach them. 
However, with the desk and its pictures the 
youngsters appear totally involved, locked 
into the subject. 

The device consists of a screen, earphones, 
tape set, program cartridge and numerous 
small plastic objects with pictures of pears, 
children and silverware used to match pic- 
tures that appear on the screen. 

Thes children can start the desk by push- 
ing in the cartridge containing one of the 
32 mathematical concept programs that come 
with the desk. The programs and the desk 
cost a total of $2,400. 
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“It.makes the child independent,” Miss 
Hagan said. “They can do this on their own.” 
The inserted cartridge starts the images flash- 
ing on the screen. 

If that particular program concentrates on 
the concept of two, for instance, the sequence 
begins by representing pairs of objects and 
builds to the numeral itself. 

The youngsters do not have to be able to 
read and the teacher can adjust the desk 
beforehand to give them as much time as 
needed to answer before the machine moves 
on to the next picture. 

The youngsters’ answers are recorded on 
a tape cassette in case the teacher is not 
present. The students sometimes are asked 
to match the artifacts to pictures on the 
screen or to circle groups on the screen. 
The markings are easily erased. 

“This is basically what education is trying 
to get back to—the person,” Miss Hagan said. 
“This provides for the child to be at his 
own pace. They have as many chances as they 
want. If they don’t get it the first time they 
can go back.” 

Some children take 10 or 15 minutes, oth- 
ers 30 or 35 but their interest does not wan- 
der. The concentration of two children with 
severe brain damage has been “unbelievable” 
the special education teacher said. She be- 
lieves the desk has potential for teaching 
language arts and children with hearing 
problems. “You can do this with anything,” 
she said of the concept. 

George Quinlan, New England sales rep- 
resentative of the company and a former 
member of the audio-visual department in 
the Pawtucket system, interested Miss Hagan 
a friend, and the special education depart- 
ment in the machine. 

“We have several different categories of 
special education,” said Frank Kleniewski, 
principal. “I felt if it didn’t suit one group 
it would suit another.” 

The machine is just one of several educa- 
tional devices being produced at the com- 
pany, which was founded by Mr. Riccio, 
who left a profitable position at the age of 
50 to start his own company and patent a 
testing device. 

The device, called Testmate, is a frame 
into which a sheet containing multiple choice 
questions is inserted. The students press a 
pencil point on their choice. 

If it is correct the pencil punctures the 
paper. If not it leaves a dot. The student 
continues pressing until he gets the correct 
answer. The dots indicate how many incor- 
rect guesses he made. 

That device is being used in a driver edu- 
cation program the company has developed 
in connection with Ford Motor Company's 
traffic safety and highway improvement de- 
partment. 

The program was used in about 50 Massa- 
chusetts schools last year and is scheduled 
for about 100 schools there this year. The 
company also is doing audiovisual work for 
the state Division of Unemployment Compen- 
sation and has a series of programs on cur- 
rent problems such as drugs, smoking and 
alcohol. 

Donald H. Gray, director of the company 
which began in Mr. Riccio’s house in Barring- 
ton, said it showed a profit for the first time 
last year and is ready now for full scale pro- 
duction of its teaching desk. 

Mr. Riccio sees international possibilities 
for the desk, which centers on pictures, “The 
language of pictures is universal,” he said. 
“We Just have to put in the different lan- 
guage.” 


TRIBUTE TO DR. BARNBY KEENEY 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
not many men who would say: “I’m an 
arrogant, effete, Eastern intellectual— 
and a WASP to boot. I'm also a snob. I 
think it’s a fine thing.” But then, there is 
only one Barnaby Keeney. 

He is, as Haynes Johnson of Wash- 
ington Post tabbed him, “a resident wise 
man.” He is a former president of Brown 
University and President Johnson ap- 
pointed him the first Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 
Presently, Dr. Keeney is the chief execu- 
tive officer of a consortium of five major 
universities here in Washington. 

Dr. Keeney’s distinguished service to 
the humanities is unparalleled. I urge my 
colleagues to take the time to read the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington Post. Their time will be well 
spent. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 14, 1971] 
A REsSWENT WISE Man 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

Barnaby Keeney is an irreverent iconoclast 
who, at tea one afternoon, slouches over his 
desk, peers over his glasses, offers an apple 
to his guests, and says, disarmingly, “I'm an 
arrogant, effete, Eastern intellectual—-and a 
WASP to boot. I'm also a snob, I think it’s a 
fine thing.” 

Although he would cringe at the term, 
Keeney is also one of the resident wise men 
of Washington. If there are any dissenters 
to that claim, Keeney even has a new citation 
to prove it (but, of course, he would never 
show it or refer to it). 

When the scholars of Phi Beta Kappa 
looked around for an American deserving of 
their first award for distinguished service to 
the humanities, they went no farther than 
Keeney. He was, they said, a man “whose 
qualifications were so far above dispute as to 
make him the sole and unanimous choice.” 
They went on to say, superfluously and effu- 
sively, that he was a man of “incisiveness” 
with “the breadth of understanding that 
characterizes the true humanist,” a person 
of “earthy common sense and unerring ca- 
pacity to get to the issues and close with 
it...” Kenney, they concluded, certainly 
would establish a “worthy line of descent for 
his successors.” 

Such accolades would either sink—or 
swell—most. men, Keeney takes it all in 
stride. He has that rare capacity to refuse 
to be impressed with honors. 

Some years ago, when Lyndon Johnson ap- 
pointed him the first chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, an 
effort aimed at attracting to the humanities 
some of the attention and money that was 
being poured into science, Keeney reacted 
with characteristic wry self-depreciation. 

“I'm not a bit brighter today than when 
I was flunking third grade,” he said, To fur- 
ther disabuse anyone of the idea that Kee- 
ney, a former president of Brown University 
and distinguished Renaissance scholar, was 
some ivory-tower savant, he added: “If I met 
with intellectuals on weekends, I would per- 
haps have more ideas on Monday. But when 
you are with intellectuals all week, you 
should go fishing on weekends.” 

Time has not tempered Keeney's tongue, 
nor altered his habit of poking fun at him- 
self and his surroundings, He is now the new 
chief executive officer of a consortium of five 
of Washington, D.C.’s major universities. 
When asked what he was doing, he shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “This is where the 
elephants go to die, and a lot of them are 
dying here.” 

Keeney was no less sharp in his remarks 
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about the two presidents who have given the 
leadership to the move to support greater 
funds for the humanities. It was Johnson 
who had endorsed the first bill, and things 
were proceeding well until “he got himself 
in his God-damned war,” Keeney says. Then, 
on Richard Nixon: “Nixon, of course, has no 
reputation at all as an artist or humanist— 
but, for one reason or another, he’s supported 
this very generously.” 

Keeney still expresses the same kind of con- 
cern about the support of the humanities 
that led him to accept Johnson’s appoint- 
ment five years ago. “I’m more concerned 
about the humanities,” he said, ‘because 
that’s what's lacking in our society—the dis- 
inclination to ask why, or to ask where are 
we going. That’s where we've always had 
trouble. We've always had a lack of under- 
standing of the past.” 

Actually, Keeney can take considerable sat- 
isfaction in the change in attitudes toward 
supporting the humanities. When the pro- 
gram was first introduced in 1966, many con- 
gressmen opposed even the barest federal en- 
dowment of the arts. 

One fear dominated the debate: the old 
bugaboo of government control of the arts. 
As an indication of how views have changed, 
in the last Congress many of the same con- 
gressmen who initially had opposed the idea 
voted to support President Nixon’s recom- 
mendation and double the authorized fund- 
ing of the National Foundation of the Arts 
and Humanities. H. R. Gross of Iowa, as 
staunch a supporter of free enterprise and 
foe of big-government spending as can be 
found in the Congress, remarked then that 
there hadn’t been so many converts in a long 
time. 

A major reason for the change lay in the 
demonstrated effectiveness of the program. 
Under Keeney’s leadership, the foundation 
led to a flowering of support for the arts in 
America, with the federal grants generating 
three times as much private financing. 

But if this gives Keeney justifiable satis- 
faction, there is much in American life today 
that causes him deep concern, Musing aloud 
about the shape of the future, he spoke of 
Spiraling population, increasing pollution, 
lowering standards and greater tensions af- 
fecting nearly every one’s life. 

“I got thinking so hard this morning about 
these things,” Keeney said, with another 
puckish smile, “that I almost drove in front 
of a big car—and then, while walking, I al- 
most walked right into a school bus. I think 
that would have been inconsiderate to all 
those school kids,” 

Then, more seriously, he said: 

“I think we're a self-liquidating proposi- 
tion unless we make some really hard choices. 
And we—I mean, America—can't make them 
alone, It’s a worldwide problem. 

“We've got to stop fouling up the en- 
vironment and we'ye got to stop fouling up 
the people with low-grade education, and 
we've got to stop letting large numbers of 
people breed themselves into inadequate and 
hopeless lives,” 

Already, he went on, the damage to the 
environment was irreparable in some areas. 
“You may not be able to unpollute what is 
polluted entirely, but in 50 to 100 years 
you can reduce the pollution to a tolerable 
level, 

“You know, there’s serious consideration 
being given by some scientists to increasing 
the length of human life. I think that’s the 
most stupid thing you can do. If people live 
longer. They're going to stay fertile longer. 
I’m one person who doesn’t want to see life 
prolonged.” 

Did that mean Barnaby Keeney, the hu- 
manist, had become a pessimist? 

Keeney peered over his glasses again and 
paused a moment, 

“No,” he said, with a short laugh, “I'm 
just discouraged.” 
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SELECTION OF MISS KATHLEEN 
CZAR, OF WARWICK, R.I., AS 1971 
RHODE ISLAND VOICE OF DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST WINNER 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy Contest. 
This year over 400,000 school students 
participated in the contest competing for 
the five scholarships which are awarded 
as the top prizes. The contest theme was 
“Freedom—Our Heritage.” 

The winning contestant from Rhode 
Island this year is Miss Kathleen Czar 
from Warwick. Miss Czar is presently a 
student at Pilgrim High School and is the 
editor of the school paper. In addition, 
she is vice president of the German club 
and secretary of the ecology club. 

At this point in the Recorp I would like 
to include a copy of Miss Czar’s winning 
speech. It is an extremely well written 
speech and I congratulate her for her fine 
work. 

FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 

Freedom is an important word to Ameri- 
cans, a term that has always played a key 
role in the history of the United States. For 
the freedom to practice their religion, the 
first colonists faced almost insurmountable 
hardships in coming to settle in the New 
World. To “secure the blessings of liberty”, 
a new nation was carved out of wilderness by 
brave men with a dream, a vision of a coun- 
try where all men could be free. To make 
this dream reality, to make all men free, the 
United States fought a civil war, discovering 
that a nation so conceived could endure. And 
to protect this liberty, Americans fought and 
died in two world wars, risking their lives to 
preserve the freedom that had come to mean 
so much to them. 

Today we have a responsibility. A chal- 
lenge has been set before us by the Ameri- 
cans who strove throughout history to pro- 
tect liberty. They have challenged us to 

on the democratic tradition. Our re- 
sponsibility is great. We must face the chal- 
lenge, and work to keep freedom from be- 
coming nothing more than a hollow, mean- 
ingless word, tossed about casually. 

In order to accomplish this difficult task, 
we must first dispel the illusion that free- 
dom is guaranteed to every man merely by 
the fact of his birth. Freedom is not a static 
quantity to be passed from one generation to 
the next like a tarnished antique watch. We, 
as citizens of the United States, are not 
automatically the heirs of liberty. We are 
given the heritage of freedom, but it is the 
task of each generation to win once again 
the right to exercise its independence; it is 
the duty of every American to earn his 
liberty. 

In the seventies, we can at least begin to 
merit our heritage by the wise, judicious use 
of our power. On a large scale, the United 
States can use her strength and wealth to aid 
weaker nations, countries with the same de- 
sire for life, liberty and happiness that 
sparked the American battle for independ- 
ence. Closer to home, the citizen himself can 
make responsible use of the power of de- 
mocracy. By keeping abreast of the major 
issues and problems that confront America 
today and by working within the system to 
implement the necessary changes, he can in 
his own way protect his freedom. 

Part of the responsibility inherent in de- 
mocracy is the respect for the rights of 
others. Many of the problems facing the 
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country today stem from the misconception 
that freedom can be taken for granted, that 
it can be accepted as no more than one’s due. 
Democracy itself is threatened when rights 
taken for granted are abused, when liberty is 
mistaken for license, and freedom is con- 
fused with “anything goes”. 

It is not liberty that has been handed 
down to us, but rather the challenge to pre- 
serve and further the cause of freedom. We 
must take it upon ourselves to earn our 
liberty, to merit our priceless heritage, and, 
perhaps equally as important, to dispel the 
illusion that freedom is ours by birth. 


THE CONGRESS CAN STOP THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Southeast Asia is like an old song that 
we cannot get out of our mind. The 
verses change, but it is the same tune 
that haunts us. At the beginning we did 
not know how to react to this persistent 
humming. After a while it began to 
aggravate us and we protested, but not 
too loudly. Then the noise got louder and 
we erupted into loud shouting and bang- 
ing our head to try to get rid of this 
ubiquitous sound. With this response, the 
degree of the humming leveled off. For 
awhile we truly though it would leave us. 

Then, with little warning, the loud- 
ness returned. We probably thought all 
along that it would, but we refused to 
admit it. This time we lack the energy to 
fight it. Maybe if we just ignore it, we 
say, it will go away. No such luck. We 
may try to dress it up and cover it over 
with make up, but it is still there. And 
unfortunately, it will remain until we 
find the correct antidote. 

The President could apply this anti- 
dote, but unfortunately he feels his pride 
is involved. He says he too wants to end 
the war, but only if we come marching 
out with flags waving, bands playing, and 
wreaths being placed upon our heads. He 
refuses to admit that we have made a 
grievous mistake in Southeast Asia, a 
mistake that has been perpetuated for 10 
long years. 

Therefore, the only way to bring this 
war to an end once and for all is through 
an act of Congress. In a letter to James 
Madison in 1789, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: 

We have already given in example one ef- 
fectual check to the Dog of War by trans- 
ferring the power of letting him loose from 
the Executive to the legislative body, from 
those who are to spend to those who are to 
pay. 


It is time for the Congress to reclaim 
this “effectual check”; the “dog of war” 
has had it too long. 

In a speech before the American Le- 
gion here in Washington on February 
16, President Nixon stated: 

The United States has not started a war 
anywhere. 


He may claim that we did not initiate 
the Vietnam war, but he must accept the 
blame for expanding it. 

There is no doubt that the Nixon ad- 
ministration violated the intent of the 
Congress as stated in the Church-Cooper 
amendment with their planned invasion 
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of Laos. The Congress had prohibited 
the use of American ground troops in 
that country. In doing this, we forgot 
we were dealing with a President who 
disguises our soldiers in civilian clothing 
and places an embargo on news so that 
the American people were the last to 
learn of our invasion of Laos. We can- 
not help but recall that the Russian peo- 
ple were the last to learn about the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Even some of the military are finding 
all of this hard to swallow. A ranking 
military information officer told the Sai- 
gon correspondent of the Baltimore Sun: 

When an Administration replaces prompt 
and full disclosure—as much as is allowed 
by military security—with a policy of du- 
plicity, well, you have to recall a few civic 
lessons and, if you’re a good soldier, swallow 
hard. 


This should not and cannot be tol- 
erated. 

Let us look at the explanation of the 
Defense Department for our expanded 
role in Southeast Asia. Actually, “ex- 
panded" may be the wrong word. Back 
in June of 1964, U.S. jet planes attacked 
Pathet Lao positions in north-central 
Laos. This was the first direct involve- 
ment of the U.S. military in Laos. In 
February of 1968, U.S. planes bombed 
communist forces in Laos in close sup- 
port of Laotian troops, thus becoming 
the first time American planes had 
given direct support to Laotian ground 
forces. In the latter part of 1969, US. 
B-52’s were flying as many as 200 sorties 
a day from bases in Thailand and South 
Vietnam, bombing the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail in Laos. It is my understand- 
ing that between 1966 and 1969, Laos 
suffered the highest per capita casualty 
rate in the world and endured the heavi- 
est per square mile bombing in his- 
tory. 

But let us get back to the record. 
First it was going to be the bombing of 
the north that was going to be “de- 
cisive.’ Then it was the search-and- 
destroy missions, then American air- 
power, then American air support. After 
that it was the destruction of the en- 
emy’s forces in the Tet offensive that 
was supposed to have broken the back 
of the opposition. And only last spring 
it was the invasion of Cambodia that 
was going to destroy the enemy’s sanc- 
tuaries and let us go home. Now we are 
being told once more that our latest 
adventure into Laos will surely put an 
end to our long agony. But the week- 
end news is replete with stories that the 
North Vietnamese are now digging in 
hard to protect the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
and that the South Vietnamese Army 
had not, as we had previously been led 
to believe, taken over much of the trail. 
And so the possibility of American 
ground troops entering Laos to protect 
the South Vietnamese looms larger. 

In the name of getting out, we are 
getting in deeper. Our policy is based 
on the million-man South Vietnamese 
Army. In the end, I am afraid that 
we will find this policy is built on sand. 
They are not what the administration 
builds them up to be, or our support 
would no longer be necessary. How can 
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we really continue to withdraw our 
forces when the Saigon regime could 
collapse after we are gone? This is the 
basis of the Nixon administration’s 
thinking. Thus, our tactics are not pro- 
tecting our withdrawal, they are pre- 
venting it. 

And since the military tactics and the 
President's dependency on the military 
are unlikely to change, it is our policy 
and our tactics which must change. First 
of all, we must rid ourselves of the belief 
that we are the policemen of the world. 
I do not like communism anymore than 
Mr. Nixon does, but we cannot be the 
saviors of the world. We forget that 
Americans are only 6 percent of the 
world’s population, and that there can- 
not be an American solution to every 
problem. 

Second, we must recognize, as Alexis 
de Tocqueville said: 

No protracted war can fail to endanger the 
freedom of a democratic country. 


President Nixon stated last spring as a 
defense of our involvement in Cambodia, 
that “doing too little for an ally can iñ- 
duce a sense of despair.” What he and 
many others do not realize is that a peo- 
ple lacking jobs, lacking adequate hous- 
ing and health care, a people who are 
threatened on all sides by a polluted en- 
vironment, are much more vulnerable to 
hostile powers than a people whose do- 
mestic life is built around respect for 
human values. We should have learned 
long ago that we cannot build confidence 
or credibility by stubbornly persisting in 
a futile venture. There can be no credi- 
bility unless the original cause is sound. 

And, third, it is up to the people of this 
Nation not to retreat into despondency 
and frustration. The invasion of Laos 
was greeted with apathy in this country. 
Do we truly believe that it is somehow 
clean and fair to kill from the air, but 
it is an atrocity when it is done at Mylai? 

This war will end only by an act of 
Congress. Unfortunately, Congress often 
does not act on its own, but instead reacts 
to citizen pressure. Last spring there was 
a tremendous response by the people of 
this country to the invasion of Cambodia. 
Largely as a result of this public outcry, 
the Church-Cooper amendment was 
passed by Congress. The President re- 
sponded by saying he would not use 
ground troops, but he has used air and 
seapower, advisers, and medical aides. 
We could now enact legislation to pre- 
vent the use of these additional men in 
Laos and Cambodia, but the President 
would, I fear, only change their titles or 
even pick a different country to invade. 

There is only one choice we have, and 
that is to cut off all military funds for 
Southeast Asia and set a date by which 
all American military personnel must be 
removed. To require the removal of only 
ground troops is to invite continued in- 
volvement for another decade. 

Congress must act and we must act 
now. But we need the help of the people 
of this country. We need your letters 
and your calls and your visits. We need 
your pressure. We are in a far more 
favorable position this year to pass 
legislation than we were in last year. 
Listen to this statement made last month 
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by Senator JoHN STENNIS, chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, who has 
long been an outspoken exponent of giv- 
ing free reign to the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. Senator STENNIs states 
that he now “totally rejects the concept 
advocated from time to time that the 
President has certain inherent powers 
as Commander in Chief which enable 
him to extensively commit major forces 
to combat without congressional con- 
sent.” 

Congress must act now to prevent fu- 
ture Vietnams. Senator JACOB JAVITS Of 
New York has introduced a bill which 
would give the President the authority 
to initiate hostilities to meet emer- 
gencies, such as an attack on the United 
States or an attack on American troops 
abroad, to protect the lives and property 
of Americans abroad and to comply with 
a treaty obligation. However, the Pres- 
ident could not continue the hostilities 
for more than 30 days unless he ob- 
tains congressional authorization. This 
bill seems to have broad support and I 
am today introducing it here in the 
House. 

We must end this war and begin the 
task of rebuilding this country. We need 
the help of the people of this Nation. 
Not the shouting of obscene slogans, or 
the waving of Vietcong flags, or the 
bombing of buildings. You cannot merely 
complain or demonstrate or use vio- 
lence to impose your will. This does as 
much to destroy this country as does 
the continuation of the war, and I 
abhor it just as much. What we need 
is your energy and your support. Do not 
mellow in despondency, for a senseless 
war tolerated in frustration or mis- 
understanding is no less senseless. 

We may not be able to pressure the 
President to end this war, but we can 
get the Congress to stop it. Let us hear 
the voices of the people of America once 
again. 

President Kennedy once said: 

The men who create power make an in- 
dispensable contribution to the nation’s 
greatness, but the men who question power 
make a contribution just as indispensable. 


It is this latter role that we seek. 


SELECTION OF MISS MEREDITH 
ROLLINS, OF BILLINGS, MONT., AS 
1971 MONTANA VOICE OF DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST WINNER 


(Mr. MELCHER. asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Montana members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its auxiliary have selected Miss Meredith 
Rollins of Billings, Mont., as their 1971 
Voice of Democracy Contest winner. 

Miss Rollins, a Billings West High 
School student, makes an eloquent pres- 
entation of a strong, free America able 
to withstand close examination and con- 
tinually dedicated to the “responsibility 
to bring men, worldwide, closer to realiz- 
ing the ideal of freedom.” I am pleased 
to draw this good work to the attention 
of my colleagues, as follows: 
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FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 
(By Meredith Rollins) 

My generation is inheriting America—the 
whole America. We are inheriting a history 
filled with Thomas Jeffersons, Abraham Lin- 
colns, and Martin Luther Kings; a history 
nurtured by the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and dedicated to 
ideals of peace and freedom. Yet we are also 
inheriting a nation where the sick, the poor, 
and the hungry are often ignored; a nation 
where there are rumors of civil war and of 
revolution; a nation where Americans are 
labelled not as brothers, but as factions: 
black Americans, white Americans, ultra- 
conservative Americans, radical Americans, 
militant Americans, ugly Americans. 

America personified is perhaps the greatest 
living parodox: it is the greatest nation ever 
on the face of the earth, yet it faces the most 
complex problems ever known to man. When 
I was very small, America seemed like a great 
red, white, and blue eagle in the distance— 
unblemished and untouchable. Yet as I come 
closer, as I grow older, to the actual sub- 
stance of the eagle, I realize that the eagle's 
paint is chipped, the red, white, and blue 
colors somewhat faded, and the eagle itself 
is scratched and scarred. Realizing these 
faults is not necessarily bad. It is up to my 
generation not only to realize the faults in 
America, but to avoid whitewashing them— 
not merely to repaint America in the red, 
white, and blue, but to check the founda- 
tions of freedom for which the colors, and 
the nation, stand. 

The best way to reaffirm the principles of 
freedom is through knowledge, In our highly 
technological state, we often mistake facts 
and formula for timeless truths. We must 
instead study the lessons of history and aim 
at wisdom, a knowledge of abstract, human 
variables. Americans living today are the 
best-educated people the world has ever 
known, but we are still all too often ignorant 
of the human side of freedom. Ignorance 
forces us into corners. Young people today, 
following often limited perspectives, are 
often forced into two camps—those who are 
blindly patriotic to America, or those who 
are totally critical of the American system. 
Neither group furthers the cause of freedom. 

As Americans, we need to broaden our- 
selves and to broaden our definition of free- 
dom. A great American once said, “No man 
is free until every man is free.” With our 
heritage of freedom comes the responsibility 
to bring all men, world-wide, closer to real- 
izing the ideal of freedom. We can strength- 
en our definition of freedom by studying 
both the advocates and the critics of the 
American system, If that system is not 
strong enough to stand such close inspec- 
tion, then it needs redirection. However, in 
the past, America has always been able to 
withstand, and has often profited from, the 
harshest criticisms and the closest examina- 
tions. 

It was once said that “America is great 
because America is good, and when America 
ceases to be good, then it will also cease to 
be great.” My generation inherits a great, 
and, for the most part, a good America. It 
is up to us, in appreciation for our heritage 
of freedom, to strive to strengthen and main- 
tain America’s goodness, and in this way to 
find the true meaning of patriotism. 


THE INCREASE IN PRICE OF PLY- 
WOOD AND LUMBER 


(Mr. MARTIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
I addressed the House on several occa- 
sions in regard to the rapidly acceler- 
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ating prices of both plywood and lumber. 
At that time both lumber and plywood 
had increased in price over 100 percent 
in a matter of less than 6 months. 

At the time I introduced a resolution 
calling for the investigation of the situ- 
ation by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The resolution promptly cleared 
the Rules Committee and was unani- 
mously approved on the floor of the 
House. Such a hearing took place in a 
very short period of time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that within that 242-week period of time 
after the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee began their hearings that prices 
of both plywood and lumber began to 
drop. They continued that decrease in 
price, and went down to prices that had 
been in effect 4 and 5 years ago. They 
remained at that point until recently. 

Now, this price spiral is once again 
taking place. The mills again are be- 
coming most greedy through price in- 
creases. Let me give you some figures. 

Dimension lumber since the first of 
December has increased from $75 per 
thousand to $87, an increase of 16 per- 
cent. 

Plywood, from the first of December, 
has increased from $64 to $86, a 35-per- 
cent increase. 

It is time that the lumber manufac- 
turers stop this practice of gouging the 
American homebuilder simply because 
there is currently an increased demand 
for lumber and plywood. If these price 
increases continue, I intend to again in- 
troduce a resolution calling for a con- 
gressional investigation in far greater 
depth than the hearings of 2 years ago. 

All of the blame, however, cannot be 
placed on the lumber manufacturers for 
the increase in building costs. I cite be- 
low figures in regard to increases in 
wages in the construction industry versus 
all industry: 

In 1965 construction industry workers 
received an average wage increase of 17.5 
cents per hour; all industry 8.5 cents. In 
1968 construction workers received an 
average increase of 49.6 cents per hour; 
all industry 18.5 cents. In 1969, construc- 
tion workers 70.2 cents per hour increase; 
all industry 22.1 cents per hour. In 1970, 
the average increase for all construction 
workers amounted to 90.5 cents per hour 
versus 27.7 cents for all of industry. 

The pay increases which the workers 
in the construction industry have re- 
ceived over the last few years are almost 
unbelievable. Irresponsible leadership of 
local craft construction unions have been 
responsible for this astronomical increase 
in construction workers’ wages and the 
— increase in the cost of hous- 
ng. 

The average family cannot afford to 
construct a new home today, because of 
the tremendously high labor costs. 

As a result of recent increases in the 
cost of lumber and plywood, and of con- 
struction workers’ wage rates, an imme- 
diate freeze should be ordered on both 
wages and prices in the construction 
industry for a period of at least 12 
months. I urge President Nixon to take 
immediate action. 
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PLEDGE FOR VIGOROUS CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, House 
Democrats, under your able leadership, 
are today reaffirming our commitment to 
the passage of strong, effective legisla- 
tion to protect the American consumer. 
Recent Democratic Congresses have en- 
acted landmark legislation in the field of 
consumer affairs, including the truth- 
in-lending, fair packaging, flammable 
fabrics, and wholesome meats laws. 

We intend to improve on that record. 
Chairman HoLIFIELD has today an- 
nounced that his Government Opera- 
tions Committee will begin hearings next 
week on the proposal to establish a Con- 
sumer Protection Agency. The American 
consumer is the keystone of our economy. 

In. recent years, however, as our 
economy has grown and diversified, the 
consumer has found himself increasingly 
removed from manufacturers and in- 
creasingly the helpless prey of wn- 
scrupulous vendors. We believe he de- 
serves a better deal. We think he is 
entitled to fair treatment in the market- 
place. An independent consumer protec- 
tion agency which will vigorously and 
effectively represent the interests of the 
consumer is a step in the right direction. 
We pledge our allout efforts to achieve 
that goal in the 92d Congress. 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I called to the attention of Members of 
the House an excellent article in the 
New Yorker magazine by Edward Jay 
Epstein in which he exposed the dis- 
graceful reporting by certain elements of 
the press concerning an alleged, but non- 
existent, national police conspiracy to 
eradicate the Black Panther organiza- 
tion. 

Two of the country’s self-proclaimed 
leading newpapers, the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, took the fore- 
front in spreading this totally unfounded 
story, and their completely unprofes- 
sional actions—as detailed by Mr. Ep- 
stein—are shocking to the point of dis- 
belief. 

Never let it be said that the New York 
Times is inconsistent. Even before the 
ink was dry on Mr. Epstein’s exemplary 
article the Times came out with a 
lengthy story purporting to “reveal” a 
“secret” file of names kept by the Pass- 
port Office for use in surveillance of pass- 
port applicants. 

Mr. Speaker, shocked by this latest as- 
sault on credibility I asked the director 
of the Passport Office, Miss Frances G. 
Knight, for her comments, and I am sure 
the Members of the House and the 
American public will find them interest- 
ing. 
I find it intriguing to learn that the 
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existence of this “file” was apparently a 
secret to the great and august New York 
Times when it has been a matter of pub- 
lic information for over a decade. 

But, then, I found it intriguing to 
watch the New York Times unearth a 
land deal involving Sprro T, AcNEw and 
try to smear him, on election eve in 
1968, with a story which had been widely 
printed and dismissed many months 
earlier by every newspaper in the area. 

I find it interesting that the reporter 
assigned to the Acnew story is also the 
author of the current hatchet job on the 
Passport Office, It would also be interest- 
ing to learn whether the same New York 
based editor, who ordered the AGNEW 
stories, is behind the “discovery” of this 
one, 

It must be admitted that the Times is 
busy forging a solid reputation as a lead- 
ing exponent of yellow journalism. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for insertion in 
the Record at this point a letter to me 
from Miss Knight, the New York Times 
story in question, an excerpt from the 
Warren Commission report and a copy of 
a State Department press release of April 
5, 1966, consisting of a letter signed by 
Dean Rusk: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1971. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Gross: This is in an- 
swer to your urgent telephone request this 
morning for information regarding news- 
paper stories on the “look-out file” main- 
tained in the Passport Office. The news items 
you referred to were carried in the New York 
Times and I believe the Washington Evening 
Star has contracted to carry the New York 
Times News Service, which would explain 
why a local paper carried the same story. 
The file in question is too complicated a 
matter to explain over the telephone. I hope 
that this letter will be helpful to you. 

I have had a number of inquiries regard- 
ing the scare headlines carried by the New 
York Times on February 11 and February 16, 
1971. The first headline reads: “Passport Of- 
fice has Secret File” and the sub-head reads: 
“243,135 Names in Computer—Applications 
Screened.” The second article was headlined 
“Raw Material for Snoopers.” The average 
reader would surmise from these scare-heads 
that the Passport Office is engaged in the 
surveillance of U.S, citizen travellers—a to- 
tally false accusation previously made by the 
New York Times and officially denied by for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Inaccurate reporting was recently drama- 
tized in a recent issue of The New Yorker 
Magazine which exposed sloppy, misleading 
reporting on the Black Panther-Police cases. 
On February 19, 1971, the Washington Post 
engaged in some editorial introspection and 
slapped its own wrists lightly for its con- 
tribution to the inaccuracies. Today, the 
Sunday Star also editorialized on “The Pan- 
thers, the Police and the Press.” The impor- 
tant thing to remember, however, is that the 
misinformation has spread like a poison and 
the damage, whether by inadvertence or not, 
has been accomplished. Explanations and re- 
tractions never catch up with the original 
false accusations or implications. 

You may be interested in the following 
background of the New York Times’ pre- 
occupation with the contents of the Passport 
Office files and the operation of the Passport 
Office. On March 8, 1966, the Passport Office 
sent a routine classified message to the Amer- 
ican Embassies in Moscow and Paris con- 
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cerning the travel abroad of Henry Stuart 
Hughes, a Harvard University professor on 
sabbatical leave. This message requested 
these embassies to notify the Department of 
State of any information received by them 
concerning Professor Hughes’ activities 
abroad. 

This classified message was “leaked” to the 
New York Times and was virtually quoted 
verbatim by that newspaper. In its issue of 
March 23, 1966, the New York Times touched 
off its ever-ready panic button and alleged 
the State Department was conducting a “sur- 
veillance" of U.S. citizens during their travel 
abroad. The article further stated that Miss 
Frances G. Knight, Director of the Passport 
Office, “had been reproved by her superiors” 
for sending the message. Both statements 
were lies. 

In & letter of March 23, 1966, Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy asked the then Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, to comment on the New 
York Times’ article. The Department of State 
by Press Release, No. 74, dated April 5, 1966, 
set out the Secretary’s reply to the Senator’s 
letter. The Secretary stated in part: 

“You inquired first as to ‘the relationship 
between the Passport Office and the investi- 
gatory agencies of government, both in the 
granting of passports and in the surveillance 
of those who have received passports’. First 
of all, I wish to emphasize most strongly that 
no question of surveillance or investigation 
by the Department of State or any American 
diplomatic post abroad is involved. The De- 
partment of State has traditionally been the 
agency of the Government to which other 
Departments turn for cooperation and assist- 
ance in aspects of thelr responsibilities relat- 
ing to areas outside the United States. These 
have included requests for information the 
Department may receive concerning individ- 
uals travelling abroad. Requests of this kind 
have been sent routinely to the Passport 
Office in the Department. Also routinely, 
such requests have been passed on to our 
diplomatic missions abroad, with a request 
that the mission should forward to the De- 
partment any information that it may receive 
in normal course of business during the 
travel of an American citizen. The diplo- 
matic missions have not been asked to con- 
duct any surveillance or to engage in any 
investigative process. They have merely been 
asked to transmit certain information they 
may receive which, in the absence of a re- 
quest from the Department, they might have 
no occasion to report.” (Emphasis added.) 

The Passport Office was merely following a 
routine practice established by the Depart- 
ment of State in cooperation with other areas 
of the Federal Government. Former Secre- 
tary of State Rusk answered this Congres- 
sional inquiry in a forthright manner which 
even the New York Times should be able to 
comprehend. 

The current misrepresentation in the New 
York Times was occasioned by a speech made 
by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr, on Febru- 
ary 9, 1971, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, express- 
ing his legitimate concern with violations of 
the First Amendment Rights of free speech 
and freedom to associate. The Senator's 
Speech has not been made available to me. 
No Passport Office representative was present 
when a spokesman for the Department of 
State briefed a member of the Senator’s staff 
concerning Passport Office procedures. There- 
fore, I have no firsthand knowledge of what 
was said. 

With specific reference to the New York 
Times article of February 11, 1971, it should 
be made clear that the Passport Office has 
statutory and regulatory authority for the 
maintenance of records of persons who for 
one reason or another, mainly citizenship, 
should not be issued a passport. 

This authority is: 22 USC 211(a) and 212; 
8 USC 1105; 8 USC 1185; Presidential Procla- 
mation 3004; Executive Order 11295; and 
the Passport Regulations 22 CFR Parts 50, 
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51 and 53. In addition, the Passport Office subject of criminal warrants of arrest issued 


is bound by the conclusion of the Warren 
Commission arising from its report on trans- 
actions between Lee Harvey Oswald and the 
State Department. The New York Times is 
aware of this fact in view of the ample line- 
age it gave the Warren Commission Report. 

The New York Times article dated Febru- 
ary 11, 1971 is captioned “Passport Office has 
Secret File.” The fact that the Passport 
Office has such a file is not a secret; it was 
published in 1964 in the hearings of the 
Warren Commission; the categories of per- 
sons listed in the Passport Office “lookout 
file” have been discussed in various Congres- 
sional hearings available to the New York 
Times as well as to the public. Particular 
reference is made to a report of April 4, 1957 
issued by the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This report sets forth, at length, an 
exhaustive study of the passport procedures 
and was based on oral testimony before the 
Committee citing numerous studies. Fur- 
ther, so far as I am aware, Senator Ervin 
did not characterize the Passport Office look- 
out list as a “secret” file. 

The New York Times article states: 

“A spokesman for Senator Ervin, however, 
said today that the State Department had 
reported to him in writing that the largest 
group of names on the list was in the ‘known 
or suspected Communists or subversives’ 
category and that the number of names 
under ‘doubtful citizenship’ ranked second.” 

I do not know the identity of the unnamed 
“spokesman” referred to in the article. How- 
ever, the facts which the Passport Office fur- 
nished to the upper echelons in the Depart- 
ment of State handling all the contacts with 
Senator Ervin's office specifically indicated 
that the great majority of names contained 
in the lookout file relate to loss of citizen- 
ship, questionable citizenship or insufficient 
evidence of citizenship. Information to this 
effect was also furnished by me to Mr. Ben 
Franklin of the New York Times on Febru- 
ary 10, 1971 in an interview requested by 
that reporter. 

As reported by the New York Times, Sen- 
ator Ervin is alleged to have said that while 
there might be legitimate reasons for main- 
taining portions of the Passport Office file, 
many of the justifications for it given to his 
subcommittee by the State Department were 
beyond any reason whatsoever. 

Insofar as the Passport Office is aware, 
the Department of State was not asked and 
made no effort to justify the various cate- 
gories in the lookout file. The New York 
Times listing of some of the categories de- 
liberately impugns the necessity for and 
reasonableness of the lookout file and gives 
rise to some very pertinent questions: 

1. Does the New York Times advocate the 
issuance of U.S. passports to persons who 
are not citizens of the United States in vio- 
lation of law (22 USC 212)? 

2. Does the New York Times advocate the 
facilitation of travel of arms smugglers, per- 
sons engaged in revolutionary activities or 
those who have a record of criminal activity 
abroad? These are examples of the persons 
whose “actions do not reflect to the credit 
of the U.S. abroad (1,040 persons) .” 

3. Does the New York Times advocate non- 
compliance with the conclusions of the War- 
ren Commission and Presidential directives 
that all agencies cooperate with the Secret 
Service and other law enforcement agencies 
in reporting defectors, expatriates and re- 
patriates who are considered to be a class 
potentially dangerous to the life of the Pres- 
ident of the United States? Persons in this 
category meet the criterion established by 
Federal security agencies responsible for the 
program of protecting the life of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other Federal 
Officials. 

4. Does the New York Times advocate the 
issuance of passports to persons who are the 


by competent legal authorities? This ques- 
tion is particularly pertinent in the light of 
current domestic crime problems, In other 
words, does the Times advocate that the 
Passport Office refuse to cooperate with law 
enforcement agencies of the Federal and 
State governments? 

5. Does the New York Times advocate a 
refusal to respect court orders granting the 
custody of children to one of the parents, 
thereby permitting through the issuance of 
& passport the other parent to illegally take 
children out of the country? 

6. Does the New York Times advocate 
travel assistance to military deserters or se- 
lective service delinquents who are subjects 
of warrants of arrest? 

7. Does the New York Times advocate non- 
cooperation and non-compliance with the 
security/intelligence agencies of the Federa] 
Government in advising them of the travel 
or contemplated travel of known or suspected 
espionage agents, revolutionaries, commu- 
nists and subversives who advocate the vio- 
lent overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

8. Does the New York Times advocate the 
removal of the names of airplane hijackers 
and potential hijackers so that police au- 
thorities would not be appropriately advised 
of the prospective travel of such persons? 

In its article of February 16, 1971, the 
New York Times also reports that the State 
Department had acknowledged maintaining 
a secret surveillance file of passport appli- 
cants. 

The Passport Office has no information 
that the State Department or anyone con- 
nected with it “acknowledged maintaining 
a secret surveillance file of passport appli- 
cants”. But I reiterate I do not know who 
the New York Times confers with in the 
Department of State. Nevertheless, the New 
York Times has available to it public in- 
formation to the effect that the State De- 
partment has, in the past, denied emphat- 
ically that it maintains surveillance of pass- 
port applicants. As previously stated in this 
communication, Secretary Rusk in Press Re- 
lease #74 of April 5, 1966, denied categorically 
any question of surveillance or investigation 
of passport bearers by the Department of 
State or any American diplomatic post 
abroad. That the State Department would 
now acknowledge maintaining a “secret sur- 
veillance file” is astounding. I am not aware 
of any such file. 

As stated repeatedly, the lookout file main- 
tained in the Passport Office is no secret. Its 
existence has been the subject of publication 
by the Warren Commission and others. 

There is no surveillance, watch, observa- 
tion, or other type of spying on passport 
applicants by the Passport Office, or by the 
Department of State. 

At the conclusion of its article of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1971, the New York Times states: 
“Miss Knight said she would not necessarily 
notify anyone that he was included in the 
file even if the ‘adverse action’ were taken 
in her own office, through the denial of a 
passport.” 

This statement is misleading. I specifically 
stated to Mr. Ben Franklin of the New York 
Times. during the interview on February 10, 
1971, that, if no adverse passport action was 
taken, the erson would not be notified of 
the fact that his name was contained in the 
lookout file. Some names in the lookout file 
are not based on the contemplation of pass- 
port denial. They are there merely for the 
purpose of informing law enforcement agen- 
cies with a legitimate interest that a person 
is traveling abroad. If adverse passport action 
is taken, the Passport Regulations, which are 
distributed publicly and were handed to Mr. 
Ben Franklin by me personally, specifically 
require that the person affected be notified 
of the reasons for the action, of the evidence 
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upon which it was based, and of his right 
to a hearing. 

The New York Times article, either delib- 
erately or through misinformation received 
from sources outside the Passport Office, has 
created a totally erroneous Impression of the 
Passport Office lookout file and has, as a re- 
sult, completely distorted Senator Ervin's 
inquiry into an area of legitimate concern to 
him. The New York Times, it would appear, 
has either infected itself or is deliberately 
attempting to infect its readers with an Or- 
wellian Syndrome. 

It is abundantly evident that the New York 
Times could not control its phobia on the 
subject because three days later, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1971, it published a picture of the 
New York Passport Agency and capioned it 
thus: 

“Nearly 2 million Americans apply for pass- 
ports every year. Last week another Pass- 
port Office service was revealed—a secret com- 
puterized file of 243,135 names that may be 
‘of Interest’ to Government law enforcement 
Agencies. The file is said to include ‘suspected 
Communists and subversives’ and those of 
‘questionable citizenship’ ". 

Thus the New York Times published an- 
other calculated falsification. The 243,135 
names are not related to “law enforcement 
agencies”, as the caption indicates. A few 
are, but only a small fraction of the whole 
and the questions arise again—questions as 
to the persistent and extraordinary concern 
of the New York Times with protection of 
wanted criminals, espionage agents, individ- 
uals known to have engaged in passport 
fraud, child custody cases and so forth. 

Finally, by February 16, 1971, the New York 
Times obviously worked itself up to such a 
mental sweat over the situation, that quasi- 
editorial by one Tom Wicker appeared and 
stated: 

“Senator Ervin already has disclosed that 
the Dragon Lady of the State Department, 
Director Frances Knight of the Passport Of- 
fice, has at her disposal a computer bank 
of 243,135 names of persons considered—not 
necessarily proven—to be subversive or to fall 
to ‘reflect credit’ on the United States.” 

Mr. Wicker is located with the New York 
Times staff in Washington and thus close to 
the source of primary information, but he 
did not choose to check his facts. Indeed, 
Mr. Wicker’s statement is not a misunder- 
standing nor a typographical error nor a mis- 
quote. It is a deliberate and calculated lie 
and as such neither he nor the New York 
Times reflect any credit or honor on what 
Was once upon a time regarded as a distin- 
guished and respectable profession—namely, 
responsible newspaper reporting. 

Sincerely, 
Frances G. KNIGHT, 
Director, Passport Office. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 11, 1971] 


Passport OFFICE Has SECRET FILE; 243,135 
NAMES IN COMPUTER—APPLICATIONS SCREENED 


(By Ben A. Franklin) 


WASHINGTON, February 10.—The United 
States Passport Office acknowledged today 
that it keeps a secret, computerized file of 
243,135 Americans whose applications for 
passports may be of interest to it or to Gov- 
ernment law enforcement agencies. Persons 
listed in the file may never be aware of it. 

The existence of the file was disclosed by 
Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr., the chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, who is a persistent critic of what he 
considers Government surveillance and file- 
keeping abuses. 

In a speech last night before a symposium 
at Dickinson College in Carlisle, Pa., Senator 
Ervin said he had discovered the Passport 
Office file through a reply to his subcommit- 
tee’s questionnaires. He called it more proof 
that uncontrolled and undercover Govern- 
ment surveillance was a serious threat to the 
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exercise of the First Amendment rights of 
free speech and freedom to associate. 
FILE IS DEFENDED 

In an interview today Miss Frances Knight, 
the Passport Office director since 1955, said, 
“A passport is a United States document ad- 
dressed to foreign Governments in which we 
are saying, “This person is an American citi- 
zen.’ " 

She said that “a vast majority’—perhaps 
90 per cent—of those listed in the file were 
persons of “questionable citizenship” about 
whom it was her obligation to be curious and 
cautious in issuing an official document. 

A spokesman for Senator Ervin, however, 
said today that the State Department had 
reported to him in writing that the largest 
group of names on the list was in the “known 
or suspected Communists or subversives” 
category and that the number of names un- 
der “doubtful citizenship” ranked second. 
The number in each of these categories was 
not immediately available. 

“We are guarding the integrity of the pass- 
port by verifying United States citizenship,” 
Miss Knight said. But she expressed surprise 
at the large number of names on the list. 

Miss Knight said she had been ill for the 
last three weeks and away from her desk. 
Until she summoned aides to her office this 
afternoon, she said, she was unaware that 
Senator Ervin had made official inquiries 
about the file or that it was a matter of con- 
troversy. The State Department’s reply to 
Mr. Ervin’s questionnaire was dated Jan. 4. 

HEARINGS START FEBRUARY 23 

Senator Ervin has scheduled nine days of 
public hearings before his subcommittee 
starting Feb. 23 on what he has called the 
growth of “police state” surveillance and 
dossier-keeping on perhaps 50 million Ameri- 
cans, most of them accused of breaking no 
laws. 

The North Carolina Democrat, a former 
judge on his state’s Supreme Court, said last 
night that while there might be legitimate 
reasons for maintaining portions of the Pass- 
port Office file, many of the justifications for 
it given to his subcommittee by the State 
Department were “beyond any reason what- 
soever.” 

He said a State Department reply to a sub- 
committee questionnaire listed these cate- 
gories: 

{“Individual’s actions do not reflect to the 
credit of the U.S, abroad (1,040 persons) .” 
{Defectors, expatriates and repatriates 
whose background demands further inquiry 
prior to issuance of a passport. 

{Persons wanted by a law enforcement 
agency for criminal activity. 

{Individuals involved in a child custody 
or desertion case. 

{Delinquents or suspected delinquents in 
military service. 

{Known or suspected Communists or sub- 
versives.” 


“ORANGE CARD” 


Senator Ervin said other categories in- 
cluded simply “orange card” and “miscel- 
laneous.” 

“I don’t know what ‘orange card’ means, 
and I don't think they know either,” he 
told the Dickinson College gathering. 

Asked if he thought the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency had inserted names in the 
file, Mr. Ervin said, “I can’t prove it but I 
suspect the C.I.A. gets just about anything it 
wants.” 

He said the State Department had ac- 
knowledged maintaining a secret surveil- 
lance file of passport applicants in which 
“the individual is not told that he is in 
the file” until and unless “adverse action” 
is taken. It was not clear today how this 
would operate in actual practice. 

Miss Knight said her office would merely 
report quietly to “the interested agency”— 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation or a 
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state law enforcement agency with a fugitive 

warrant, for example—that a person listed in 

the file had applied for a passport. 

Whether “adverse action” would ensue was 
none of her interest, she said, and she would 
not notify the subject of his listing in the 
file. 

Miss Knight said she would not necessarily 
notify anyone that he was included in the 
file even if the “adverse action” were taken 
in her own Office, through the denial of a 
passport. 

CONCLUSION OF THE WARREN COMMISSION 
From Irs INVESTIGATION OF TRANSACTIONS 
BETWEEN LEE HARVEY OSWALD AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Investigation of Oswald’s complete deal- 
ings with the Department of State and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service re- 
veals no irregularity suggesting any illegal 
actions or impropriety on the part of govern- 
ment officials. The Commission believes, how- 
ever, that in applying its own regulations the 
Department should in all cases exercise great 
care in the return to this country of defectors 
such as Oswald who have evidenced disloyalty 
or hostility to this country or who have ex- 
pressed a desire to renounce their U.S. citi- 
zenship and that, when such persons are re- 
turned, procedures should be adopted for the 
better dissemination of information concern- 
ing them to the intelligence agencies of the 
Government. The operation of the “lookout 
card” system in the Department of State was 
obviously deficient, but since these defi- 
ciencies did not affect Oswald or reflect any 
favoritism or impropriety, the Commission 
considers them beyond the scope of its in- 
quiry. 

Especially while he was in the Soviet 
Union, Oswald's manner to Government per- 
sonnel was frequently insulting and offen- 
sive. As one 1962 communication between the 
Embassy and the Department of State ob- 
served, “It is not that our hearts are breaking 
for Oswald. His impertinence knows no 
bounds.” Nonetheless, the officials of the 
U.S. Government respected Oswald as a 
troubled American citizen and extended to 
him the services and assistance for which the 
agencies of government have been created. 
Though Oswald was known to be “an un- 
stable character, whose actions are highly 
unpredictable," there was no reasonable 
basis in 1961 and 1962 for suspecting that 
upon his readmittance to the country he 
would resort to violence against its public 
officials. The officers of the Department of 
State and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, acting within the proper limits 
of their discretion, concluded that Oswald's 
return to the United States was in the best 
interests of the country; it is only from the 
vantage of the present that the tragic irony 
of their conclusion emerges. 

LETTER From SECRETARY RUSE TO SENATOR 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
April 5, 1966. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I appreciate your 
thoughtful letter of March 23 concerning a 
New York Times article on that day discuss- 
ing the proposed travel abroad of Professor 
H. Stuart Hughes. I share your concern for 
the freedom of Americans to travel abroad 
without any surveillance on the part of 
American diplomatic missions. I am, of 
course, deeply disturbed that reports reflect- 
ing adversely on Professor Hughes came into 
the area of public discussion. I have caused 
a thorough inquiry to be made into this 
matter and have given a good deal of per- 
sonal attention to it. 

Your letter posed a series of questions 
which I will now undertake to answer. 

You inquired first as to “the relationship 
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between the Passport Office and the investi- 
gatory agencies of government, both in the 
granting of passports and in the surveil- 
lance of those who have received passports”. 
First of all, I wish to emphasize most strong- 
ly that no question of surveillance or in- 
vestigation by the Department of State or 
any American diplomatic post abroad is 
involved. The Department of State has tra- 
ditionally been the agency of the Govern- 
ment to which other departments turn 
for cooperation and assistance in aspects of 
their responsibilities relating to areas out- 
side the United States. These have included 
requests for information the Department 
may receive concerning individuals travel- 
ling abroad. Requests of this kind have 
been sent routinely to the Passport Office in 
the Department. Also routinely, such re- 
quests have been passed on to our diplomatic 
missions abroad, with a request that the 
mission should forward to the Department 
any information that it may receive in 
normal course of business during the travel 
of an American citizen. The diplomatic 
missions have not been asked to conduct 
any surveillance or to engage in any investi- 
gative process. They have merely been asked 
to transmit certain information they may 
receive which, in the absence of a request 
from the Department, they might have no 
cecasion to report. 

The second question contained in your let- 
ter inquired as to the authority for requests 
to Embassies to transmit information con- 
cerning private U.S. citizens travelling 
abroad. This authority derives fundamen- 
tally from the statutes creating the Depart- 
ment of State and providing for the exer- 
cise of responsibilities by the heads of Exe- 
cutive Departments, These statutes are to be 
found in U.S.C. Title 5, sections 22 and 161. 
There is a further provision of law dealing 
expressly with action by American diplo- 
matic posts abroad to comply with requests 
coming from agencies of the government 
other than the Department of State. That 
provision is contained in U.S.C. Title 22, sec- 
tion 846, which reads as follows: 

“The officers and employees of the Service 
shall, under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, perform duties and func- 
tions in behalf of any Government agency or 
any other establishment of the Government 
requiring their services, including those in 
the legislative and judicial branches, but the 
absence of such regulations shall not pre- 
clude officers and employees of the Service 
from acting for and on behalf of any such 
Government agency or establishment when- 
ever it shall, through the Department, re- 
quest their services.” 

The third question in your letter inquired 
as to “who is assigned the responsibility in 
our Embassies to survey the activities of 
American citizens abroad, and how is such 
information gathered?” As I have emphasized 
earlier, no question of surveillance of Amer- 
icans is involved. Nor do our diplomatic posts 
make special efforts to secure or ferret out in- 
formation in response to requests from the 
Department that have been made on behalf 
of the other government agencies. Instead, 
the diplomatic post simply forwards any in- 
formation it may receive from items appear- 
ing in the local press, reports that may come 
to the attention of the post, or other routine 
receipt of information. 

The fourth question in your letter inquired 
as to the number of instances during the 
last year in which requests were sent to dip- 
lomatic missions for reporting on the travel 
of Americans abroad. The records of the De- 
partment show that there were approxi- 
mately 150 such requests. 

During the last week the Attorney General 
and I have reviewed with care the procedures 
of the Departments of State and Justice. We 
appreciate having the benefit of discussion 
with you on this whole matter. The follow- 
ing guidelines will govern henceforth the ac- 
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tions of our two Departments regarding re- 
quests for the transmission of information 
concerning American citizens travelling 
abroad; (1) such requests will be made by the 
Department of Justice only in cases where an 
important national interest would be served 
by the transmission of information that may 
be received; (2) as in the past, American 
diplomatic missions will engage in no sur- 
veillance; a mission wil!, on appropriate in- 
structions from the Department of State, 
simply forward relevant information that 
may come to its attention; (3) requests for 
information will be initiated in the Depart- 
ment of Justice by a responsible officer, and 
the dispatch of a requesting message from 
the Department of State to a diplomatic mis- 
sion will be handled by a responsible officer 
of this Department; (4) any such requesting 
message will be limited strictly to what is 
required for fulfilling the reporting function; 
(5) requests for information and any re- 
ports received in response will be handled on 
& restricted basis both at origin and destina- 
tion, with distribution closely controlled to 
assure appropriate protection. 

I believe these are sound guidelines that 
will advance the objectives we have in mind, 
to meet the legitimate needs of the govern- 
ment for information and to protect the 
rights of American citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 


RECKLESS CHARGES AGAINST THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with considerable resentment that over 
the weekend one of the self-proclaimed 
presidential aspirants of the opposition 
party spoke on national television and 
in effect called the President of the 
United States a liar. He said that the 
American people were not being told the 
truth about the war in Vietnam. 

These are very serious charges. This 
has been an open administration. Our 
President has announced his overall 
aims, and he has kept his word. He is 
bringing the troops home on schedule. 
He has explained the purposes of his 
military moves to protect the lives of 
American fighting men still in Vietnam. 

I would suggest that the member of 
the other body, who has leveled these 
reckless charges, do some leveling him- 
self. He should document what he says. 
If he has any proof that what is going 
on in Southeast Asia differs from what 
the President has told the people, he has 
the obligation and the responsibility to 
come forth with it. Otherwise, he will 
have established early in the game a 
record of irresponsibility that can hardly 
create anything but distrust by the 
people. 

Questioning a policy is one thing, but 
calling our President a prevaricator is 
gutter politics, unworthy and I am sure 
unacceptable to the American public. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, once 
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again I rise in this Chamber to salute 
the people of Lithuania, as well as those 


Americans who trace their heritage to 
Lithuania, on the special and sacred oc- 


casion of the 53d anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the modern Republic of 
Lithuania—the day universally and pop- 
ularly known as Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day, Last Tuesday, February 16, 
was the official occasion; but because of 
the fact that the House was in recess on 
that date, I am taking this opportunity 
today to commemorate the event. 

Mr. Speaker, for 23 years, beginning 
on February 16, 1918, the proud people 
of the Republic of Lithuania maintained 
their free and democratic Republic. Its 
elected leaders brought about land re- 
form, created and expanded industry, es- 
tablished an adequate transportation sys- 
tem, and enacted far-reaching modern 
social and education programs. 

All this came to a sudden and tragic 
halt, of course, in 1940, when the Soviet 
troops moved into that thriving democ- 
racy and forcefully annexed it to the 
Soviet Union. The Communists crushed 
the Lithuanian Government and then be- 
gan a typical Communist reign of ter- 
ror, deporting an estimated 30,000 mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia to Siberia in a 
single night, and executing thousands of 
political prisoners. The brave Lithu- 
anians continued their fight for freedom, 
however, and successfully overthrew 
their Soviet oppressors in 1941, only to 
have their new independence crushed 
once again by the advancing armies of 
Hitlerite Germany. 

After the war Russia again annexed 
Lithuania and resumed their terror- 
ism and their previous attempts to de- 
stroy the Lithuanian culture. But the 
strong national feeling and pride of the 
Lithuanian people were too strong. Geo- 
graphically Lithuania may still be behind 
the Iron Curtain, but the historic Lithu- 
anian culture has never died. It continues 
to be kept, both in Lithuania and here 
at home. 

The desire for freedom is still very 
much alive too, and American-Lithu- 
anians continue to proclaim the un- 
spoken desire of their countrymen behind 
the Iron Curtain, that one day the cur- 
tain will be lifted, and Lithuanians once 
again will be allowed those rights and 
freedoms which Americans regard as 
belonging to all human beings from the 
moment of their birth. 

I know Americans everywhere join to- 
day in support of the principles of the 
legislation which Congress enacted back 
in 1966. I strongly supported that legis- 
lation, too, House Concurrent Resolution 
416. It passed both Houses of Congress 
unanimously. It is well for us to recall its 
wording now: 

H. Con. Res. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to 
alien subjugation, domination, and exploita- 
tion constitutes a denial of fundamental 
human rights, is contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations, and is an impediment 
to the promotion of world peace and coop- 
eration; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
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Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(à) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the de- 
nial of the rights of self-determination for 
the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mr. Speaker, I call on the President of 
the United States to implement this reso- 
lution immediately and direct the atten- 
tion of the United Nations to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for 
the people of Lithuania. I urge him to 
raliy the force of world opinion on behalf 
of the restoration of these rights. We 
must not let the world forget the plight 
of the Lithuanian people. 

Americans were reminded of that 
plight very dramatically in recent 


months, in the incident involving the 


Lithuanian sailor who tried to defect to 
America aboard a U.S. Coast Guard cut- 
ter. Instead he was denied asylum by 
top Coast Guard authorities more inter- 
ested in fish than in human freedom, and 
he was beaten and dragged off the 
American vessel by Soviet sailors. I have 
loudly protested that action, and most 
recently joined in introducing legislation 
to change the name of that Coast Guard 
cutter from the Vigilant to Simas 
Kudirka in honor of the Lithuanian 
sailor. 

Of course, renaming the Vigilant will 
not save Mr, Kudirka from the wrath of 
his Soviet oppressors, if he is still alive, 
nor will it bring him back to freedom. 
The tragic incident is past, and the dam- 
age to America’s longstanding reputa- 
tion as a haven for fugitives from tyrants 
has been done. The officer who gave the 
order to return the Lithuanian sailor to 
the Soviets has been disciplined, al- 
though that punishment was not nearly 
as severe as his actions warranted. 

But, at least we can show our sorrow 
and chagrin by renaming the cutter in 
honor of the man who sought freedom 
so desperately and so unsuccessfully. And 
in so doing we may perhaps restore a 
measure of our self-respect and reaffirm 
for the whole world our contempt for 
foreed repatriation and our continuing 
pledge to help those, wherever they may 
be, who seek asylum from Communist 
tyranny. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on this 53d 
observance of Lithuanian Independence 
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Day, I hope the American people will 
again pledge to continue to work for the 
day that the Iron Curtain will be lifted 
and Simas Kudirka and all other Lithu- 
anians will be free to exercise their nat- 
ural and unalienable rights as human 
beings and free men and women. 


HEW SECRETARY RICHARDSON 
CONFIRMS THAT MEDICARE IS 
NOT PAYING 80 PERCENT OF 
DOCTORS’ BILLS, AS REQUIRED 
BY LAW 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, I took this floor to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has for some months 
now been shortchanging millions of 
medicare clients by paying only 50 per- 
cent of their medical bills instead of the 
80 percent legally mandated in the medi- 
care law. At that time, I noted that I had 
written Secretary Richardson on Janu- 
ary 5, 3 weeks earlier, to ask for a full 
explanation of what was going on, and 
had still not received a reply. 

Two days later, on January 28, I re- 
ceived a reply from the Secretary enclos- 
ing a detailed memorandum on the issue 
written by Social Security Commissioner 
Robert Ball. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, the text of my original letter to 
the Secretary and his full reply to me: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: There came to my 
attention the other day a rather startling re- 
port included in a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post with respect to current op- 
erations of Medicare, which I am bringing to 
your attention and which I believe requires 
immediate and much fuller clarification. 

According to this letter, a copy of which is 
enclosed, the Social Security Administration 
has ordered its regional offices to repay Medi- 
care accounts, beginning July 1970, at 50 per- 
cent of the total bill rather than 80 percent. 

Such action would appear to me to be not 
only contrary to the law but will obviously 
place very severe hardships on thousands of 
needy older citizens. 

I would appreciate it if you could tell me 
whether this account is true, and if so why 
this order was issued. 

Furthermore, I would like to know who 
issued the order, under what rules or regu- 
lations or legal authority it was issued, and 
in particular I would like to know whether, 
as the enclosed letter suggests, a deliberate 
effort has been made by the Social Security 
Administration, to keep this change of policy 
secret from the American public. 

I would also like to know, in view of the 
recent announcement that Medicare pre- 
miums will rise effective July 1971, just what 
the significance of this action will be for the 
future operation of the Medicare system. I 
will be interested in your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Member of Congress. 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. STRATTON: This is in further re- 
sponse to your inquiry about a letter printed 
in the Washington Post on the subject of 
Medicare payment for physician fees. 

I am glad to be able to reassure you that 
there is no rule or instruction for Medicare 
carriers to calculate the amount due a bene- 
ficlary as 50 percent of the amount of his 
physician's bill. The law provides for Medi- 
care payment of 80 percent of the “reason- 
able charge” for the physician’s services 
(after the $50 yearly deductible is met) and 
that is the percentage that is paid. 

Robert M. Ball, Commissioner of Social 
Security, explains in the accompanying re- 
port the detailed application of the “reason- 
able charge” provision to individual cases. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
REPORT TO SECRETARY ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 
REGARDING AN INQUIRY FROM REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Baltimore, Må. 

The underlying question behind the letter 
to the Washington Post was that of how the 
reasonable charge is set. Under the law, the 
essential criteria are the individual physi- 
cian’s customary charge for the given service 
and the prevailing rate among physicians 
generally in the area for that service. Before 
a fee can be treated as customary it must 
be in effect for a reasonable period. Determi- 
nation of what fees are prevailing for any 
given period, of course, requires a statistical 
analysis of fees for that period, so that this 
determination alone involves some lag be- 
tween fee changes and their recognition un- 
der Medicare. Were Medicare to accept at 
once increases in charges as they are made, 
there would be room for rapid escalation of 
the rates on the basis of which the program 
makes payment. 

The rates now in use by Medicare carriers 
are derived from 1969 experience on physi- 
cians’ fees. Beginning July 1, 1971, the 1970 
figures are to be used, with a similar progres- 
sion at the beginning of each fiscal year 
thereafter. This, of course, means that where 
a physician has made recent increases in his 
level of charges, Medicare payment for his 
services may be less than 80 percent of his 
current billings. The data indicate that fees 
are rising on the average about 6 percent per 
year, but our information is that about one- 
third of fees are raised in a given year. 

Medicare’s reasonable charge may be less 
than the billed charge, not only because the 
program does not respond immediately to an 
individual physician’s increase in his charges, 
but also because the physician's charge was 
above that charged by most other physicians 
in the area. The “prevailing” or limit at 
which a physician’s full charge is recognized 
as reimbursable is set at the 75th percentile 
of the range of charges for a particular serv- 
ice in a locality. This does not mean, of 
course, that there is a 25 percent “cut” in 
the doctor's bill. His charge may be only 5 
or 10 percent above the prevailing charge 
in the community and Medicare would rec- 
ognize all but this amount as the “reason- 
able charge” for purposes of calculating its 
80 percent reimbursement. Thus, in effect, 
Medicare recognizes the full customary 
charges for 75 percent of the services pro- 
vided by physicians in an area. Where the 
patient goes to a physician whose fees are 
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higher than prevailing, he will be reimbursed 
as if the service had been provided at the 


prevailing rate. 

Medicare’s payment based on a figure lower 
than the billed amount does not necessarily 
mean that the patient makes up the differ- 
ence. If the physician accepts assignment of 
the claim and sends his bill direct to Medi- 
care, as he does nationally in three out of 
five cases (and in Representative Stratton’s 
area the ratio is even better), he must as 
part of the arrangement agree to accept as 
his full charge the amount set as the rea- 
sonable charge for Medicare purposes. In the 
other cases, where the physician bills the 
patient and looks to him for payment, with 
the latter making claim to Medicare, the 
patient may be asked to pay any difference 
between the reasonable charge set for Medi- 
care purposes and the amount of the physi- 
cian’s bill. In practice, in some of these cases 
the physician does not actually ask the pa- 
tient to pay the difference. 

We realize that any result that causes 
beneficiaries to be liable for more than the 
20 percent coinsurance amount, which Medi- 
care does not cover, will have its detractors 
and can be difficult for an individual bene- 
ficiary to cope with. The alternatives, how- 
ever—recognizing increased rates of charges 
very quickly as they are made, or even pay- 
ing fully customary charges regardless of 
how high—would greatly increase the cost 
of the program by failing to offer discourage- 
ment to increases in charges. 

The problem you note here illustrates the 
difficulty of dealing with the major and 
general problem of how to cope with con- 
tinued rises in the costs of health care. As 
you of course know, the Department is work- 
ing on the problem from many directions 
and will need broad tion from the 
health care community and from the users 
of their services. 

ROBERT M. BALL, 
Commissioner of Social Security. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the upshot of the 
Secretary’s letter and the enclosed mem- 
orandum from Administrator Ball is that 
they have admitted, openly and public- 
ly—and for the first time, I believe—that 
the payment schedule for doctors’ fees 
under Medicare is: first, based on figures 
which are at least 18 months out of date, 
and second, regards fees charged by 25 
percent of doctors in any area as auto- 
matically excessive and hence not subject 
to full 80 percent reimbursement as re- 
quired by law. 

It is, of course, quite obvious, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Secretary’s letter, along 
with the enclosure, does not answer all 
the questions which I raised initially. 
And it also raises a number of other 
questions which make me wonder very 
seriously whether HEW is really carrying 
out the intent of Congress in providing 
help to our retired citizens. 

For example, we are told that “rea- 
sonable” charges are now based on 1969 
rates. But we are not told when that 
1969 standard went into effect. My in- 
formation is that until my complaint 
was aired publicly, the standard was 
1968, and that this base was set—with- 
out any public notice—in the middle of 
1970. 

Second, the arbitrary basing of so- 
called prevailing rates on what 75 per- 
cent of doctors charge means that even 
without the 18 months time lag, 25 per- 
cent of all medicare patients will be 
cheated out of the 80 percent reimburse- 
ment they have been promised and to 
which they are entitled under law. 
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Third, under the Department’s pro- 
cedures medicare clients have not the 
slightest way of knowing whether any 
particular doctor is or is not within the 
75 percentile group. Surely, if these 
people run the risk of being denied the 
funds to which they are entitled, then 
HEW ought to tell them where to go to 
get the full funds which Congress told 
them they had a right to expect. 

Frankly, the Ball memorandum strikes 
me as an unconvincing ex post facto 
apologia. Social Security was caught with 
their hand in the cookie jar, and this is 
their excuse. But they do not say any- 
thing—except too bad—about the mil- 
lions of elderly recipients who are today 
having to pay for the results of a general 
price inflation out of their own hides. 

I have very reliable information that 
the elaborate policy set forth in this 
memorandum has not been followed 
since the inception of medicare but only 
went into effect last summer, and without 
any advance notice or warning. Fees that 
had not been raised at all since 1966, and 
that had been properly reimbursed at 80 
percent during all those 4 years, were 
suddenly cut back by 25 to 40 percent last 
summer, I am told. Commissioner Ball 
and Secretary Richardson are completely 
mum on this point. 

I do not intend to let this matter rest. 
I believe that the Nation’s retired citizens 
are entitled to fair treatment and to 
open, honest, and understandable ex- 
planations of what is going on. I intend 
to press for more information from HEW 
and for corrective legislation in the Con- 
gress to prevent these outrageous eva- 
sions of the law, and this unfair and dis- 
criminatory treatment of our senior citi- 
zens. 


SAM RAYBURN COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN 


(Mr. ROBERTS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, last year 
due to a parliamentary situation the Sam 
Rayburn commemorative coin amend- 
ment was not passed. 

More than 50 Members of the House 
have joined in the sponsorship of this 
legislation which is being introduced to- 
day. The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which will han- 
dle the legislation, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman) is the sponsor of 
one measure with 25 Members, and I am 
introducing two other similar bills. 

Mr. Speaker, no man deserves a com- 
memorative coin more than Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, and I am pleased that 
the cosponsors of these bills come from 
both sides of the aisle, people who knew 
and loved Speaker Rayburn. 

I trust this legislation will receive swift 
and favorable action by the Congress. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
COMMISSION ON MARIHUANA AND 
DRUG ABUSE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 601(a), Public Law 91- 
513, the Chair appoints as members of 
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the Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse the following members on the 


part of the House: Mr. Rocers and Mr. 
CARTER. 


CONGRESS MUST END RUSSIAN 
MONOPOLY OF WORLD CHROME 
MARKET 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. CoLLINSsS) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a bill today that gives 
Congress the opportunity to stop a gross 
mistake in our country’s foreign policy. 
The cries of protest that this error 
should provoke have been muffled in 
stacks of bureaucratic papers and re- 
ports. Yet when this issue is brought into 
focus, the glaring error in judgment is 
magnified and we must demand a return 
to practical commonsense in this phase 
of our foreign policy. 

First. Are you aware that the United 
States is cutting itself off from a vital 
strategic material, chromium, through 
its economic sanctions against Rhodesia? 

Second. Are you aware that we are 
dependent on Russia for 60 percent of 
our supply of this strategic material? 

Third. And are you aware that the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness is pre- 
paring to ask you, in this session of Con- 
gress to release 30 percent of our chro- 
mium from the Nation’s strategic mate- 
rial stockpile in order to meet the demand 
for this vital metal? At this rate our 
stockpile will be completely depleted in 
just 3 years. 

You may wonder why chrome ore is so 
important. Chromium is essential in the 
production of our military jet aircraft, 
missiles, and satellites. Commercially, 
chromium is the ingredient that makes 
stainless steel “stainless.” Therefore, it 
is essential in the production of every- 
thing from industrial tools, to automo- 
biles, to home construction, to kitchen 
items, and to multiple other areas. 

Let us compare the statistics on 
chrome ore before the embargo went into 
effect. According to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Rhodesia supplied us with 37 per- 
cent of our total chromium import prior 
to the sanctions. At the same time Rus- 
sia was supplying us with 27 percent of 
our chromium at a healthy competitive 
price of about $30 to $33 a ton. At this 
time, there was no shortage of this stra- 
tegic metal. Russia had bought her way 
into our market by the good capitalistic 
method of pricing her chrome at slightly 
below Rhodesia’s price. 

But when the United Nations, with the 
compliance of our Government, put eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia, look 
at what happened in the free mar- 
ket. AMerican-owned chrome-producing 
mines in Rhodesia became semidormant. 
I was interested to discover that the two 
largest chrome mines in Rhodesia were 
owned by American companies. Any prof- 
its were accruing to Americans. But with 
the economic sanctions we began chan- 
neling the same money that had gone to 
these American firms into the hands of 
the Russians. We do business with the 
Russians who are the major material sup- 
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port for our enemies in Vietnam. Hence, 
the United States is in the uncomfortable 
position of having to rely upon the So- 
viet Union for more than 60 percent of 
its chrome requirements. 

What is more, the Soviets, taking 
advantage of the stranglehold they 
have on us, have skyrocketed the 
price of the ore to almost three times 
the presanction costs. Russia’s presanc- 
tion prices were lower than Rhodesia’s. 
Today we pay Russia approximately 
$28,000,000 a year when we could be re- 
ceiving the same amount from American 
firms in Rhodesia for approximately 
$17,000,000. One American company 
which buys from Russia reports that it 
has been forced to accept 1 ton of sub- 
standard ore for every ton of high-grade 
ore purchased. 

Understandably enough, the State De- 
partment has realized this embarrassing 
situation and has now quietly recom- 
mended to Congress that we supply the 
deficit in our need for chromium from our 
emergency stockpile instead of becoming 
more dependent on Russia. If our rate of 
dependency on Russian sources continues 
to increase as it has so far, in a few short 
years we would be 95 percent dependent 
on Russia for this strategic material. 

To become this dependent on Russia 
is bad enough but let us take a look at the 
alternative offered by the OEP. We re- 
tain our 60-percent dependence on Rus- 
sia without increasing it. At the same 
time we take 30 percent chromium ore out 
of our stockpile on an annual basis. In 3 
short years our stockpile is depleted and 
if the Russians cut off our supply, we 
are left with extremely inadequate 
sources of import, with no reserves in our 
stockpile, and with no more stainless 
steel. I am assuming that this is in time 
of peace, In the case of a national emer- 
gency, I do not need to tell you how cru- 
cial this would be. 

To bring the issue more sharply into 
focus, let us listen to the warning of a 
past Deputy Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, Mr. Fred Rus- 
sell, in his testimony before the Digg’s 
committee on October 31, 1969. Mr. Rus- 
sell said: 

Further sales from the stockpile would 
only serve the need for the relatively short 
time it would take to exhaust the stockpile 
excess. Assuming that the U.S.S.R. would 
continue to ship chrome ore to the United 
States at the present level indefinitely, realiz- 
ing that the other known amounts of chro- 
mium ore elsewhere in the world gradually 
are becoming exhausted, and knowing that 
the U.S. chrome ore needs are increasing each 
year, there is no way to see chromium ore 
needs of the United States being met without 
chromium ore from Rhodesia, 


Let us review a few other curious facts. 
Communist China imports no chromium 
ore from the U.S.S.R. I quote from a Lon- 
don Times article entitled, “Who Buys 
Rhodesia’s Chrome?” ; 


It has been going to Communist China. Be- 
cause she is not a member of the U.N., China 
is not bound by the resolution, Peking Radio 
calls the Rhodesians ‘fascist aggressors’ but 
Peking buys Rhodesia’s chromium. China 
uses it in her defense industries and it may 
well have accelerated her progress towards 
becoming a nuclear power. 
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Another curious incident is to be found 
in the case of the Japanese, who, like the 
United States, support the U.N. trade 
sanctions against Rhodesia. Japan has 
substantially reduced her chrome im- 
ports from Russia but has moved ahead 
of the United States in her production 
of stainless steel. Is Japan buying Rho- 
desian chrome? 

Our last startling fact is that the 
U.S.S.R. is self-sufficient in 29 major in- 
dustrial raw materials whereas the 
United States is only self-sufficient in 10. 
The more dependent we become on Rus- 
sia for our resources, the more vulnerable 
becomes our national security. We must 
not be blind to the fact that this fits 
right into the Russian General Logar- 
skij’s theory in his book, “Strategy and 
Economics,” in which he expounds his 
“weak link commodity” theory. This 
theory explicitly calls for Russia to de- 
velop strategic material markets until 
other countries slowly develop a weak 
link in their own supply line, thus be- 
coming completely dependent on Rus- 
sia. We are doing just this and handing 
Russia a powerful weapon. 

Congress is the only governmental 
body that can change this state of affairs. 
It is obvious that the State Department 
must place the needs of the United States 
uppermost, and no longer continue to 
weaken our national security. Why we 
should try to hurt the small country of 
Rhodesia and help Russia is beyond my 
comprehension. And at the same time we 
are seriously impairing our own national 
economy. 

Gentlemen, the issue is quite clear. 
Will the United States buy chrome so as 
to profit Russia, or will we buy chrome so 
as to build national security for the 
United States? 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MLLER) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
Frenchman Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber made some rather profound 
observations about American know-how 
in his best seller, The American Chal- 
lenge: 

During the past ten years, from the end of 
the cold war and the launching of the first 
Sputnik, American power has made an un- 
precedented leap forward. It has undergone 
& violent and productive internal revolution. 
Technological innovation has now become 
the basic objective of economic policy. In 
America today the government official, in- 
dustrial manager, the economics professor, 
the engineer, and the scientist have joined 
forces to develop coordinated techniques for 
integrating factors of production ... 

America today still resembles Europe— 
with a 15-year head start. She belongs to the 
same industrial society. But in 1980 the 
United States will have entered another 
world, and if we fail to catch up, the Amer- 
icas will have a monopoly on know-how, 
science, and power. 
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DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN- 
DEL RIVERS STILL PRODUCING 
SHOCK WAVES THROUGHOUT 
THIS NATION AND THE FREE 
WORLD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Epwarps) is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the death last month of Con- 
gressman Mendel Rivers is still produc- 
ing shock waves throughout this Nation 
and the free world. Many of us might 
be inclined at this late date to merely 
pay lipservice to the event of his sad 
death as simply the loss of another noble 
statesman. 

To those of us who knew Mendel 
Rivers, his stature as a noble statesman 
was beyond the ordinary. He was a giant 
among legislators in his day and the 
alertness and concise logic of his oratory 
will, to be sure, echo through the Halls 
of Congress for years to come. 

That Mendel Rivers was a champion 
in the cause for a strong, secure America 
is an understatement. His stand against 
those who would rather see America’s 
defense posture reduced to the gutless 
shambles of the pre-World War II 
broomstick Army era, will not soon be 
forgotten. Mendel Rivers knew and saw 
the enemy within and without for every 
diabolical capability that enemy repre- 
sented. And he never once considered 
lowering the storm warning flag to effect 
a compromise on the question of exactly 
how strong America should remain. He 
plotted his course to this end early in 
life and never wavered from it. 

Across the pages of history, the name 
of Mendel Rivers will stand tall along- 
side those of the world’s greatest pro- 
phetic thinkers. He was a spirited in- 
spiration to free men everywhere. 


OIL PRICE STATEMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut (Mrs. Grasso) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, for too 
long now the American people have been 
enduring a terrible inflation that has 
brought despair and discouragement and 
financial disaster to many. In these 
times our people look to the Congress 
to provide the leadership, vision, and 
determination to help bring about the 
national climate required to ease these 
burdens of our citizens, so as to renew 
the faith and trust of all Americans who 
seek economic security. 

Today, I would like to discuss one area 
deeply affected by inflation and a source 
of great anxiety to all of us. 

It is particularly distressing to me that 
the people of New England and of my 
State of Connecticut have been for many 
years now required to pay excessively 
high fuel oil prices. The startling and 
disappointing fact is that the combina- 
tion of artificially high oil prices and 
serious fuel oil shortages in New Eng- 
land result not from a lack of available 
oil resources, but from a failure to prop- 
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erly distribute those resources which we 
are blessed with in this country and 
which are available from distant lands 
for use in the United States. 

Presently, we are faced with a drastic 
increase in energy use in this Nation 
which has risen at a rate of approxi- 
mately 5 percent per year since 1965, 
compared to an average of less than 3 
percent during the previous 20 years. In 
1969, Connecticut consumers used over 
22,673,000 barrels of fuel oil, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. Also, the 
cost to consumers of No. 2 oil in my State 
has risen sharply to nearly 20 cents per 
gallon from 15.2 cents per gallon in 1965. 
Connecticut homes are paying 28 per- 
cent more for No. 2 fuel oil per year than 
consumers in Montreal who are not un- 
der an import quota system. The costs 
of residual oil for heating schools, fac- 
tories, and other similar establishments 
have nearly doubled for the month of 
January 1971 from January 1969. 

There are two major reasons why we 
in the northeast and throughout the 
country are experiencing this fuel oil 
crisis. One is the problem of inequitable 
but mandatory oil import quotas, insti- 
tuted in 1959, which have drastically 
limited the supply of oil entering the 
country. Of course, it must be quickly 
pointed out how undesirable it woulld be 
for the United States to be in a position 
of heavy reliance on oil sources from out- 
side this country, particularly from po- 
litically volatile areas such as the Middle 
East. However, in February of 1970, 
President Nixon’s Cabinet Task Force on 
Oil Import Control reported that these 
quotas cost American consumers over $5 
billion annually in artificially high prices. 
The Task Force further stated that the 
present quotas are not justified on 
grounds of national security, which had 
been the chief reason for their original 
implementation. Mr. Speaker, I would 
favor the abolishment of the import 
quota system in favor of a tariff to permit 
greater imports of oil at lower prices. 
This too was a recommendation con- 
tained in the President’s Task Force; 
however, no action has been taken as yet 
to apply these recommendations. 

The present tight fuel supply dilemma, 
coupled with the exorbitant prices should 
provide sufficient proof that the oil quotas 
have not been able to guarantee the ade- 
quate supplies of fuel oil needed by our 
people. 

Another more troubling situation ex- 
ists in the form of the Connally “Hot Oil” 
Act. This act prohibits interstate move- 
ment of oil not produced in conformity 
with State prorationing laws, and pro- 
vides the legal justification for the States’ 
restraints on free commerce in oil. In the 
name of conservation, this act enables 
major oil producing States to fix a pro- 
duction quota for each well in coopera- 
tion with the oil industry in order to 
insure that supply will never exceed de- 
mand and that prices can be maintained 
at continually high levels. The conserva- 
tion theme lost its credibility when for- 
eign oil became a strong influence and 
threatened the prorationing system— 
thereby opening the way for import 
cuctas which now form a vital part of 
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the scheme to control fuel resources and 
prevent price competition in the oil in- 
dustry. At the opening of his subcom- 
mittee hearing on pollution and alleged 
price-fixing in the oil industry during the 
last session of Congress, Senate PHILIP 
A. Hart suggested that if States stopped 
curbing off-shore production, existing 
wells in Federal waters would increase 
their output by some 500,000 barrels a 
day. That fuel source, Senator Hart 
predicted, would drop the prices of do- 
mestic crude by 30 cents a day and save 
consumers up to 10 percent in gas bills. 
Mr. Speaker, I would strongly support 
the repeal of the Connally Act. 

In my view the proper way to deal with 
our present fuel oil difficulties is to divorce 
ourselves from the piecemeal policies 
which have greatly distorted the national 
perspective on oil and to plan out im- 
mediate and far-ranging steps by which 
we can insure the future fuel oil security 
that American consumers desperately 
need and rightly deserve. 

Among immediate areas to consider is 
insuring a substantial increase in domes- 
tic production of residual oil. Also, we 
must encourage the building of low-sul- 
fur, low-pollution residual fuel oil re- 
fining capacity on the east coast. In ad- 
dition, import controls on No. 2 home 
heating oil should be eliminated, par- 
ticularly because the pressure on No. 2 
has increased so much as a result of its 
growing use as a substitute for residual 
oil, Quotas on crude oil from Canada, im- 
posed last March, should be lifted since it 
is estimated that Canada can add 150,- 
000 barrels a day to present pipeline oil 
shipments. 

In addition, the President should in- 
sure that an emergency allocation sys- 
tem is devised to assist areas when acute 
heating oil crises develop during the win- 
ter months. Such a system could help 
prevent fuel oil shortages in areas of high 
consumption, including my own Sixth 
District in northwestern Connecticut. 

As we look to the future, basic oil pol- 
icy for our people must provide an effec- 
tive free enterprise economy through 
competition in this area of fuel oil re- 
sources. Too often one energy-producing 
company overlaps in its interest in or 
control of other fuel companies. 

In addition, tax incentives for overseas 
production of petroleum should be lim- 
ited so that the incentive to explore for 
new oil reserves at home would be great- 
er. Considering that a large part of our 
oil investment abroad lies in the politi- 
cally unstable Middle East, we still allow 
the same depletion allowance for over- 
seas production of petroleum as for do- 
mestic. The practice of allowing com- 
panies to credit income taxes paid to a 
foreign country as a direct setoff against 
U.S. taxes ought to be reviewed. 

Also, I believe that we need a basic 
review of our national energy policies 
to determine their adequacy and their 
economy, now and in the future. The 
idea mentioned by some experts in the 
field, calling for the creation of a single, 
independent agency to oversee our en- 
ergy minerals is certainly an idea to 
which the Congress should give its full 
consideration. With respect to this 
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agency, the Nation would be in a posi- 
tion to considerably increase the amount 
and quality of energy research toward 


seeking new ways of producing energy 
with greater efficiency, and thereby con- 


serving fuel. 

There is certainly no excuse for wast- 
ing energy, and up to now all of us as 
consumers can take responsibility for 
the lack of proper controls and proper 
education as to the need and importance 
of conserving our energy base. 

Not too long ago, crude oil prices 
jumped by 25 cents per barrel. This ac- 
tion which is presently under investiga- 
tion was the fourth effort since Febru- 
ary 1969 to raise gasoline prices na- 
tionally. These developments forced 
President Nixon on December 4, 1970, to 
increase allowable imports from Canada 
and to end the practice of limiting Fed- 
eral off-shore oil production in voluntary 
compliance with State production con- 
trols. 

These actions of the President were 
desirable and timely; however, it is dis- 
appointing that the administration de- 
cided in January to cut back by one- 
third the amount of fuel oil imports to 
the northeast. Also, it is essential that 
the Congress take further steps to 
broaden and strengthen efforts to ease 
our fuel oil problems. Mr. Speaker, this 
whole subject of American fuel oil pol- 
icy has been explored repeatedly by 
many oil experts during the course of 
countless hearings, reports, and commis- 
sion studies. However, one need not be 
an oil expert to know that the present 
policies are having a decidedly dreadful 
impact on the day-to-day lives of mil- 
lions of Americans. Many of my con- 
stituents have informed me of their 
hardships under the present inflation- 
ary cycle, often including copies of their 
fuel oil bills over a period of months as 
vivid proof of the great burdens they 
now endure. It is my firm belief that 
we can and must ease these burdens and 
I pledge my efforts in this direction. 


HOW TO HELP THE STATES AND 
CITIES 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee today, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, Mr. HUMPHREY, and I set forth 
our views on general revenue sharing. 
We made three basic points: 

First. If the Federal Government 
wants to initiate revenue sharing, it 
had better make sure that it has enough 
revenues to share. 

Second. Unless incentives are given 
to States to reform their own and par- 
ticularly their local governments, and 
to move in the direction of modernized, 
fiscally equitable, and humanized local 
government, Federal revenue sharing 
will simply act as a crutch to perpetu- 
ate obsolete State-local governmental 
systems, instead of as a catalyst to 
induce modernization. The Humphrey- 
Reuss revenue-sharing bill (S. 241 and 
H.R. 4617) provides incentives to 
reform. 

Third. An economically and socially 
desirable package combining a phased 
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Federal takeover of the welfare system, 
and revenue sharing with reform, could 
prove politically feasible in this Con- 
gress. 

The text of our joint testimony fol- 
lows: 

We appreciate this opportunity to pre- 
sent our point of view on how the Fed- 
eral government can most effectively come 


to the rescue of the beleaguered state and 
local governments. This issue is central to 


the President’s Budget and Economic Re- 
port. We would hope that it would also be 
central to this year’s report of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Last month a number of the nation’s gover- 
nors and mayors came before this committee 
and testified eloquently to the fiscal plight of 
their states and cities. No one on this com- 
mittee, we are confident, doubts either the 
reality of state-local governments’ plight, 
or the need to effect large scale reorganization 
of our federal-state-local governmental sys- 
tem. 

We make today three points: 

I. If the Federal government wants to 
initiate revenue-sharing, it had better make 
sure that it has enough revenues to share. 

II. Unless incentives are given to states 
to reform their own and particularly their 
local governments, and to move in the direc- 
tion of modernized, fiscally equitable, and 
humanized local govenment, federal reve- 
nue-sharing simply act as a crutch to per- 
petuate obsolc:s state-local governmental 
systems, instead of as a catalyst to induce 
modernization. 

III. An economically and socially desirable 
package combining a phased federal take- 
over of the welfare system, and revenue- 
sharing-with-reform could prove politically 
feasible in this Congress. 


I. WHAT REVENUES? 


He who would share revenues must first 
answer the question: Where are we to get 


the revenues to share? 

These revenues were supposed to come from 
the peace-and-growth dividend. But there is 
no peace, and there is no growth. Instead, 
there is a widened war in Cambodia and 
now in Laos. Instead, the defense budget, 
after having headed downward for a couple 
of years, Is now on the way up again, with 
an increase in outlays of $1.5 billion for the 
next fiscal year, and a whopping $6.9 billion 
increase in spending authority, which will 
mortgage budgets for years to come. 

Instead of non-inflationary, revenue-pro- 
ducing growth, we have 6 percent unem- 
ployment, 6 percent cost-of-living inflation, 
and for the first time in many years, zero 
economic growth in 1970. 

The Administration has come forward with 
an expansionary “full-employment” budget 
which proposes to reverse these trends vir- 
tually overnight. Even if we accept the Ad- 
ministration's $1,065 billion estimate for GNP 
for FY '72, and its 9 percent growth predic- 
tion, our fear is that most of the 9 percent 
will be in inflation rather than in real growth. 
For the Administration refuses to use the 
tools the Congress has given it to keep infia- 
tion from eating up growth. 

Slow growth, eroded by inflation, does not 
and will not provide the revenues needed 
for adequate revenue-sharing—or adequate 
anything else, for that matter. Moreover, 
slow growth will intensify the plight of 
states and cities, which have already seen 
their revenues sharply reduced and the cost 
of services in their communities sharply in- 
creased as a result of inflation combined 
with recession. 

So, for the sake of both direct and in- 
direct relief for our cities, an adequate rate 
of non-inflationary growth must be restored 
to this country. 

There is an additional way in which to 
attain some of the revenues that are 
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needed—and a way that will add to the pro- 
gressivity of an overall Federal state-local 
tax system which has grown increasingly 
less progressive in recent years. 

That way is to finish the job of plugging 
loopholes in the Federal tax system which 
was timidly begun in the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969. 

The Administration should immediately 
prepare, and forward for action to the tax- 
writing committees of the Congress, a Round 
II of tax reform designed to close those 
loopholes which have enabled wealthy in- 
dividuals to escape billions of dollars in 
Federal taxes each year for decades past. 

But the Administration has indicated that 
there will be no message on tax reform. In- 
stead, the Administration has punched an- 
other loophole in the Federal income tax 
structure by easing depreciation rules across 
the board, thus depriving the federal gov- 
ernment of some $2-3 billion in annual 
revenues. The revenues lost by this new 
loophole could surely have been more pro- 
ductively used by state and local govern- 
ments, 

If the Administration will not do the 
job of tax reform, Congress must. 

More real economic growth to produce 
additional revenues from the existing tax 
system, coupled with a program of loophole 
plugging to augment these revenues, is a 
necessary answer to those who now oppose 
revenue-sharing on the ground that there is 
precious little revenue to share. 


If. REVENUE-SHARING WITH REFORM 


Money alone, however, is not the answer 
to the problems of our states and cities. State 
and local governments face not just a fiscal 
crisis; they also face an organizational crisis. 

The great defect in the Administration's 
general reyenue-sharing proposal ts that it 
responds to the first crisis but not to the sec- 
ond. The risk in this approach to revenue- 
sharing is that the money sent back to the 
states and localities may not do much good 
for those most in need, and may do harm by 
giving out-of-date structures and practices a 
new lease on life. 

The President has said he aims to give 
greater responsibility to State and local gov- 
ernment. The question should be asked: “To 
which governments?” To the 600 towns, cities 
and villages in the state of Wisconsin each 
with less than 500 in population? To the 299 
separate but overlapping governmental units 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, each with 
taxing jurisdiction? To the several states 
which have not yet taken steps to increase 
their revenues by adopting the progressive 
income tax? To the states which have denied 
to their cities adequate taxing and borrow- 
ing powers? 

HUD Secretary Romney said in his testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic Committee 
on February 17: “The community develop- 
ment this nation has experienced to date has 
fragmented and balkanized our metropolitan 
areas into so many political jurisdictions that 
it is difficult if not impossible to mount an 
effective attack on current problems.” The 
President’s revenue sharing proposal permits 
continued fragmentation of responsibility, 
inefficiency and paralysis. 

The President has also said he aims to ra- 
tionalize federal aid programs for states and 
localities. What is the point, we ask, in 
streamlining the federal grant process if state 
and local governments remain mired in their 
own red tape, archaic fiscal practices and 
overlapping jurisdictions? 

We have joined to put forward an alterna- 
tive approach to revenue-sharing which we 
believe responds to both crises of state and 
local government—H.R. 1091 and S. 241. We 
see these advantages in the Humphbrey-Reuss 
proposal: 

First. Revenue-sharing and state and local 
government modernization are linked. In 
order to qualify for shared revenues in the 
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second and subsequent years of a revenue- 
sharing program, the governor of a state 
must come forward with a modernization 
plan for his state and local governments. 

For those who oppose “stringless” revenue- 
sharing, here is a string with a constructive 
purpose. At the same time, the string is not 
onerous. The flow of funds to a state is tied 
neither to the contents of the plan nor to 
progress made in fulfilling it. Tne governors 
can draw from a suggested check-list of re- 
forms in the Humphrey-Reuss bill. The rec- 
ommendations of numerous bodies stand 
ready at hand—-the Committee for Economic 
Development, the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and the Citi- 
zens Conference on State Legislatures, to 
mention just three. 

Moreover, in many states, existing task 
force reports or studies under way could pro- 
vide a good first step toward development of 
the governor's modernization plan required 
by the Humphrey-Reuss bill. In the state of 
Minnesota, for example, the legislature is 
considering authorization of full-scale stud- 
ies of the metropolitan regions in the state— 
the goal, governmental reform, In the state 
of Wisconsin, the 1969 Report of the Task 
Force on Local Government Finance and Or- 
ganization awaits implementation. 

Second. States lacking state income taxes 
are given a specific incentive to adopt them. 
(States at present without income taxes are 
Connecticut, Florida, Nevada, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington 
and Wyoming.) After July 1, 1974, a state’s 
income tax revenues are counted twice in the 
formula that apportions funds among states 
on the basis of population and revenues 
raised in relation to total personal income in 
the state. 

Third. Our procedures for allocution of 
shared revenues to localities provide the 
flexibility needed to encourage consolidation 
of inefficient units, and to take account of 
the relative fiscal needs of localities. 

If a state does not choose to negotiate an 
allocation agreement with a representative 
number of its cities and counties, we would 
require that the state set aside an amount for 
its localities that will average over 50 per- 
cent nation-wide. To this point we and the 
Administration both travel the path recom- 
mended by the national organization of 
cities, mayors, governors and counties. 


But then—if the negotiation does not come 
off—the Administration requires a manda- 
tory distribution to all 63,000 local govern- 
ments, whether rich or poor, archaic or effi- 
cient. 

We instead allow distribution among lo- 
calities pursuant to a state law which may 
“favor localities that are relatively more 
populous, contain relatively more low-income 
families, or have high local tax burdens in 
relation to individual income.” We thus pro- 
vide room for the fairest possible local dis- 
tribution. 

Fourth. We propose a four-year authori- 
zation and annual appropriations for rev- 
enue-sharing, rather than a permanent ap- 
propriation, as a percentage of the personal 
income tax base. We are sensitive to the 
need of state and local governments for some 
predictability in the revenues they will be 
receiving from the Federal government. But 
we are equally sensitive to the prerogative of 
the Congress, along with the President, to 
decide spending priorities in any given year. 
This prerogative has already been eroded by 
existing trust funds. We do not believe that 
it should be further eroded by what amounts 
to another trust fund for revenue-sharing. 

Annual appropriations will, for example, 
permit the Congress to allot more or less for 
welfare assistance and revenue-sharing, de- 
pending on year-by-year needs, particularly 
if these two major forms of assistance to 
state-local government are linked in one 
package. At this point, if any priority is to 
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be established among the programs pro- 
posing additional aid for states and locali- 
ties, we believe welfare would have to be at 
the top of the list. 

Further, a four-year authorization will 
give Congress an opportunity to review the 
use of revenue-sharing funds, and progress 
in the modernization of state-local govern- 
ment, before approving another multi-year 
authorization. 


Til, PACKAGE OF WELFARE TAKE-OVER AND 
REVENUE-SHARING 


Finally, we must ask whether the annual 
sums suggested to be spent on revenue-shar- 
ing by the revenue-sharing purists—$5 bil- 
lion or $10 billion or more—are best spent 
strictly on revenue-sharing (either of the 
Administration variety, or of the Humphrey- 
Reuss revenue-sharing with reform variety), 
or should instead be split in some fashion 
between revenue-sharing and a substantial 
(and ultimately total) federal take-over of 
the financial cost and administration of 
welfare, 

We conclude that such a split package is 
not only more desirable from the economic 
and social standpoint, but more feasible from 
the political standpoint. 

First. From the economic and social stand- 
point, the costs of welfare require additional 
federal support. The nation’s welfare system 
is approaching a crisis. The federal govern- 
ment now pays about $7 billion of an esti- 
mated $14 billion ennual welfare cost. Astro- 
nomic increases are in sight. Putting, say, 
one-half of a generous revenue-sharing pot 
into a substantial initial federal take-over of 
financing welfare could provide a better wel- 
fare system, reduce the interstate competi- 
tion which now plagues states seeking to 
have adequate welfare systems of their own, 
and channel the “local share” just where help 
is most needed—to those states and commu- 
nities with the greatest welfare cost. 

To the extent that funds are channeled to 
the states and cities by a federal welfare 


take-over, rather than by federal revenue- 
sharing, the agonies of apportioning the 
“local share” are avoided. 

By an increased federal responsibility for 
welfare costs, many local communities would 
be protected against endless increases in the 
extremely regressive property tax, which falls 


largely on the homeowner. Instead, they 
could anticipate more adequate funds with 
which to pay their policemen, collect their 
trash, and perform all the other manifold 
daily tasks of local government. 

If the idea of a federal welfare take-over is 
so good, one may ask, why have revenue- 
sharing at all? 

There are two answers. The revenue- 
sharing concept permits, as we have said, the 
provision of incentives to state and local 
governments to modernize and reform them- 
Selves; it would be difficult or impossible to 
attach such reform conditions to a welfare 
take-over program. 

Moreover, in some states revenue-sharing 
permits a surer distribution to hard-pressed 
localities than a welfare take-over, since in 
these states the local welfare contribution 
(and hence the prospect of relief from a 
federal take-over) is comparatively small. 

Accordingly, there is a strong case for a 
welfare-revenue-sharing package, with a 
generous pot split in two portions of a size 
that will provide meaningful relief under 
both programs. 

Second. From the political standpoint, if 
the revenue-sharing purists insist on all 
for revenue-sharing, and if the welfare 
purists insist on all for welfare take-over, 
the end result is likely to be a political 
impasse, with the states and localities con- 
signed to outer darkness. 

A fair number of leading Congressional 
Democrats are digging in their heels against 
revenue-sharing. 

Equally, the Administration is freezing 
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itself irto a position of opposition to a 
federal take-over of welfare. The Secretary 
of HEW recently decried the proposal as too 
costly. 

So the Congress may not act on revenue- 
sharing, and the Administration may veto a 
welfare take-over. This would be tragic for 
the states and cities. 

But this need not be. A combination of 
Republican and Democratic ideas now float- 
ing around may prove politically feasible. 

Let the Administration start to work out 
with the House Ways and Means Committee 
a proposal for a complete federal take-over 
of welfare, phased over several years. Let the 
Administration at the same time express 
interest in revenue-sharing-with-reform 
supported by annual appropriations. The 
Government Operations Committees in both 
houses may then be encouraged to get to 
work on the Humphrey-Reuss proposal and 
related proposals which have been referred 
to these committees. 

Saving the states and cities from insol- 
vency and obsolescence is too important a 
task to let it founder on the rock of political 
partisanship. 


COMPENSATORY EDUCATION—AN 
UNEXPECTED BONUS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a news- 
paper article appearing in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle on January 12, 1971, and 
an abstract of a report by Dr. Ruth Love 
Holloway under date of August 1970, 
dealing with a study made of the impact 
on education of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
I think that this study reflects very ac- 
curately what is happening in school 
systems throughout the country. Fed- 
eral dollars under title I are not only 
enhancing learning opportunities in most 
schools with large concentrations of edu- 
cational and disadvantaged children but 
also is having a favorable influence on 
improving the quality of education in all 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Items referred to follow: 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION—AN UNEXPECTED 
Bonus 
(By Ron Moskowitz) 

Compensatory education programs in Cali- 
fornia have proved so helpful for disadvan- 
taged children that they have been used for 
other children as well. 

A study released yesterday shows that the 
methods used in the programs benefit aver- 
age white middle-class children as well as 
children from the ghettos. 

Since their inception in the early 1960s, 
the United States Office of Education’s com- 
pensatory education programs have pro- 
vided for smaller classes, individual tutoring, 
new teaching methods and staffing patterns 
and special books and other learning ma- 
terials for the poor. 

The programs, which have cost the fed- 
eral government millions of dollars, do help 
children from deprived families achieve bet- 
ter in school, many studies have shown. 

IMPACT 

But until yesterday there were no research 
findings available on what impact the pro- 
grams have had on the average child in a 
regular school program. 

A year ago, Dr. Ruth Love Holloway, who 
is in charge of program development in the 
State Department of Education’s Compen- 
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eatory Education Division, set out to answer 
that question. 

She surveyed 11 school districts and one 
county board of education in California, 
which runs the biggest compensatory educa- 
tion business in the nation. A few of the 11 
had no compensatory education programs, 
as such. 

SURPRISE 

“I knew there must have been some im- 
pact on the regular school program,” she 
said. “But I was surprised to learn just how 
great it was.” 

“Compensatory education has had a greater 
impact on the regular education than on the 
disadvantaged,” her report concludes. 

The school districts surveyed, she found, 
haye all adopted many of the new instruc- 
tional materials and teaching strategies for 
their regular classes patterned after programs 
created initially for the poor. 

Moreover, while they require state or fed- 
eral funds to implement the programs for 
the poor, they have made the innovations 
for the other children using their own local 
school district funds, Dr. Holloway 
discovered. 

USES 

Local district funds are now being used 
for a variety of compensatory-initiated pro- 
grams for entire school districts, including 
individualized instruction, teacher aides, 
reading specialists, advisory committees, 
multi-cultural instructional materials, new 
equipment and teaching aids. 

The process of involving parents, teachers 
and administrators together in school pro- 
gram planning was first used in compensa- 
tory educatior programs and “established a 
trend in education,” the report notes. 

The use of both professional and non- 
professional auxiliary personnel in the 
schools was also, to a large degree, initiated 
by compensatory education programs. 


GREATEST 


The study found that compensatory educa- 
tion’s greatest impact in the area of instruc- 
tion “is in the impetus given to individ- 
ualized instruction,” the report stated. 

Compensatory education programs have 
also led the way in teaching school districts 
how to systematically plan, evaluate and 
modify programs—introducing for the first 
time the idea of assessment or accountability. 

They have also revolutionized teacher edu- 
cation programs. Before compensatory edu- 
cation programs started, the idea of pulling 
teachers out of their classrooms for in-service 
training was almost unheard of. Now it is 
common practice. 

THE IMPACT OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION ON 

THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL 

EDUCATION 


(By Ruth Love Holloway) 


Scope and method of study: The purpose of 
this Study was to determine the extent to 
which programs and the process of compen- 
satory education activities were approximated 
in non-target area schools or non-funded 
programs in selected school districts in Cali- 
fornia. It is not the purpose of the study to 
evaluate the results of compensatory educa- 
tion, but rather to assess its impact on educa- 
tion generally. 

The type of research implemented was sur- 
vey research. The principle instruments em- 
ployed for obtaining data were the question- 
naire and personal interview. The compre- 
hensive questionnaire provided data in re- 
sponse to three major questions: 

Are the comprehensive compensatory ed- 
ucation program components being replicated 
in non-target schools or non-funded pro- 
grams? 

Has the process of involving parents, teach- 
ers and administrators influenced methods of 
project planning in regular educational pro- 
grams? 

Has the employment of specialized person- 
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nel, i.e., teacher aides, instructional special- 
ists, tutors, home-school coordinators affected 
employment practices in non-compensatory 
programs? 

To determine whether or not compensatory 
education had a significant effect upon regu- 
lar school programs, the questionnaire de- 
veloped by the writer contained five topical 
areas: 

(1) Pre-compensatory education percep- 
tions of disadvantaged children and general 
educational practices. 

(2) Impact of compensatory education 
components and activities. 

(3) Instructional changes and staffing pat- 
terns. 

(4) Effects of process of involving parents, 
teachers, administrators in program plap 
ning. 

(5) System of dissemination of informa- 
tion. 

The personal interview was held with a 
total of six administrators who are involved 
in compensatory education programs, four 
project directors and two superintendents. 

There were six different types of schools 
surveyed in eleven districts and one county 
office of education. The types of schools were: 

Type A—Entire school totally saturated 
with compensatory education services. 

Type B—Demonstration projects in read- 
ing and mathematics in one, junior high 
school grade level. 

Type C—A laboratory project within a 
school providing compensatory education to 
selected children from multiple grade levels. 

Type D—A school outside the target area 
with no federal funds. 

Type E—A school outside the target area 
with limited federal funds. 

Type F—A school in which compensatory 
education funds have been reduced or elimi- 
nated. 

In each type of school surveyed, a team 
of three individuals was asked to respond: 
the principal, a teacher and a community 
representative (teacher aide, parent, etc.). 
The project director completed a question- 
naire for district point of view. 

Results of data were analyzed and pre- 
sented in tabular forms, first in terms of 
total group respondent indices, secondly in 
terms of impact by type of school, and thirdly 
in terms of impact reported by respondent 
category. Most of the tabulations were in fre- 
quencies and percentages and a lesser num- 
ber in rank order distribution. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


This study has been concerned with in- 
vestigating the impact of compensatory edu- 
cation programs on education generally. Four 
aspects of compensatory education were stud- 
ied: (1) perceptions about disadvantaged 
children; (2) the components and activities 
relating to instruction, curriclum materials 
and teaching strategies; (3) the process of 
involving parents and personnel in planning 
school programs; and (4) the employment of 
specialized staff. 

A review of literature indicated that no 
known study existed which researched the 
relative effects on compensatory education on 
regular education. Much of the literature re- 
lated to the need for educational reform 
and interventions which may assist in bring- 
ing about needed changes. Compensatory ed- 
ucation had its beginning in the early 60's 
with its major peak in the mid-60’s. It was 
one of vehicles envisioned to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities and break the cycle of 
poverty. Questions were raised about the pro- 
gram's validity in the latter 60's. On the one 
hand, Clark and others were concerned about 
fragmentation and remediation as opposed to 
a revitalization of the total education insti- 
tution. Jensen questioned the program’s re- 
liability as a mechanism for improving edu- 
cation for “this segment” of the school pop- 
ulation due to their “inherent limitation” 
in intellectual capacity. 
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Research illustrates, however, that com- 
pensatory education, when administered 
properly, holds the potential for substan- 
tially improving the quality of education for 
the disadvantaged as well as influencing edu- 
cation for all children. 

The major results of this study indicate 
the approximation of specific variables in 
compensatory education in non-funded pro- 
grams and schools. Each of the four areas 
studied shows a positive impact on educa- 
tion—change in perceptions of individual 
differences in children, the replications of 
programs of reading, bilingual education, 
mathematics and minority history, the in- 
creased emphasis on techniques of individ- 
ualizing instructions, the initiation of ad- 
visory committees and local school planning 
teams, and the employment of aides and spe- 
cialists outside the target area schools. 

In terms of program impact as observed by 
types of respondents, community represent- 
atives indicated the most significant effect in 
parent involvement in classroom as aides, 
etc. and their participation on local advisory 
committees in helping to plan school pro- 
grams. Project directors, principals and teach- 
ers tended to agree that the most significant 
impact was in the areas of: 

1. Reading and language development; 

2. Individualized instruction; 

3. The use of teacher aides; 

4. Local staff involvement 
planning; 

5. Staff development techniques; 

6. Advisory committees; 

7. Use of instructional specialist; 

8. Minority culture and history; and 

9. Pre-school and early childhood em- 
phasis, 

It should be pointed out that the replica- 
tion of activities and elements beyond the 
funded programs relates to several variables 
other than priority for children. Observations 
during this study as well as personal inter- 
views indicates that the following factors 
frequently influence whether and which ac- 
tivity will be maintained or introduced: 

(a) The cost or resource necessary to im- 
plement activity. 

(b) The degree of community and/or staff 
pressure. 

(c) The ability of district to obtain addi- 
tional funding. 

(d) Flexibility and willingness of district 
staff to alter practices and procedures. 

There were six types of schools included in 
eleven districts and one county office. Each 
type reflected different categories of projects. 
The types of schools surveyed were: 

Type A School (Saturated School Proj- 
ect)—A school located in an intensive pov- 
erty impacted urban area which is saturated 
for total program service. Such schools in- 
clude entire school populations in compensa- 
tory education and both regular and added 
staff are involved in the program. 

Type B School (Single Grade Level Proj- 
ect)—Demonstration projects in reading and 
mathematics operate in selected school dis- 
tricts (14). All such programs are funded at 
the junior high level exclusively. It is a longi- 
tudinal program beginning with the 7th 
grade, with students in entire grade levels 
participating in the project. 

Type C School (Laboratory Project)—The 
laboratory projects operate in schools in 
which multiple grade levels are served. Se- 
lected children are taken from regular class- 
rooms for short periods of time in order to 
receive special instruction in a laboratory or 
“pull-out” situation. It is a common orga- 
nizational approach in compensatory educa- 
tion, 

Type D School (Non-Federal Resources 
Project)—-A school located outside the desig- 
nated target area which has no federal funds 
but has altered aspects of the school pro- 
gram. 

Type E School (Limited Federal Funds Proj- 
ect)—A school located outside the target 
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area in which additional federal funds are 
being used (other than compensatory educa- 
tion funds). The school program has been 
altered to some extent. 

Type F School (Program with reduced or 
eliminated resources) —It is a school in which 
compensatory education funds were reduced 
or eliminated and specific aspects of the 
previous project is still in operation. 

The types of schools showing the greatest 
impact were Types A. B, and F. It is note- 
worthy that Type C schools, those most 
representative of compensatory education 
programs in California, did not reveal the 
greatest impact on education generally. Both 
schools with saturated services by entire 
school or grade levels illustrated significant 
impact. As mentioned earlier, schools in 
which funds were reduced or eliminated 
tended to assume certain practices and pro- 
cedures. 

It should be pointed out that the school 
sample surveyed is populated by low-income, 
underachieving children, many of whom are 
ethnic minorities. The sample respondents 
did not, however, reflect a high percentage 
of ethnic minorities in any one of the cate- 
gories of respondents. 

Generally, then, the results of the study 
show a range of impact of compensatory 
education, depending upon sets of circum- 
stances. The program, while designed to im- 
prove education for poor children, has had 
a significant impact on education of non- 
poor middle-class children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study suggest that com- 
pensatory education in California made a 
significant impact on regular education. 
Foremost, as a result of innovative features 
of programs for the disadvantaged, educa- 
tion of middle class children has benefited. 

The primary goal of compensatory educa- 
tion is to close the achievement gap between 
poor and non-poor children. Historically, 
children from poverty families achieve at a 
rate of .7 months per month of instruction. 
The evaluation findings in California in- 
dicate that on the average, participants in 
compensatory education are making month 
per month gains as is the pattern in middle- 
class schools. Even at an equitable rate of 
achievement between the two socioeconomic 
groups, lower-class children remain below 
district norms, because they began behind 
their counterparts who are not poor. 

This fact, coupled with the replication of 
compensatory education concepts and prac- 
tices outside the target schools, leads to the 
conclusion that compensatory education has 
had a greater impact on regular education 
than on the disadvantaged. Moreover, this 
conclusion is further supported by the use of 
regular district resources for initiation of ac- 
tivities such as individualized instruction, 
teacher aides, reading specialists, advisory 
committees, multi-cultural instructional ma- 
terials, new equipment and teaching aids, 
and release time for inservice education. For 
disadvantaged children, such interventions 
are added with special federal or state re- 
sources. 

The process of involving parents, teachers 
and administrators in program planning es- 
tablished a trend in education, This emerg- 
ing practice of localized participation by 
client and practitioner has been aided by 
both the advocates for local control as well 
as educators, especially teachers who want 
a voice in the decision-making. The institu- 
tion of advisory committees and school pro- 
gram task forces outside of compensatory 
education supports the assertion that com- 
pensatory education is a leading innovation 
in the education arena. 

Another area of significant impact is the 
employment of a variety of specialized per- 
sonnel in non-target area school or in other 
specially-funded projects. It is coz.cluded, 
therefore, that a major contribution of com- 
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pensatory education is in the fresh nexus of 
school staff: 
Professional 


Instructional specialist (reading and math- 
ematics). 

Multi-media specialist. 

Home shool coordinator, 


Paraprofessional 


Teacher Aide. 

Community Aide. 

Counselor Aide. 

Health Aide. 

Tutors. 

Such individuals, by a variation of titles, 
have found their way into the mainstream of 
American education. 

This study suggests that compensatory 
education’s greatest impact in the area of 
instruction is in the impetus given to individ- 
ualized instruction. Diagnosing and prescrib- 
ing for needs and strengths was not hereto- 
fore a systematic part of the educational 
program. 

The final conclusions relate to trends which 
have been established by compensatory ed- 
ucation endeavors. One is the emphasis on 
early childhood education; pre-school and 
primary levels. The thrust of Headstart led 
to a new focus on kindergarten and the first 
three grades, in terms of curricular, teaching 
methodology, parent participation evalua- 
tion. 

The data suggests also a recognition of the 
value of children’s native language. This 
recognition and current social pressure had 
generated programs of bilingual instruction 
for children whose native language is one 
other than English. The bilingual education 
programs are broader in scope than mere 
language, but include a focus on culture and 
coupled with ethnic identity movements have 
given rise to increased appreciation for cul- 
tural diversity and individual differences 
The present study supports the finding of 
impact in the area of individual differences 
and perceptional attitudes toward children 
c:assified as “different”. The results support 
the conclusion that this area of personaliz- 
ing education has made a substantial im- 
print in the regular program of instruction. 

In recent years, a great deal of dialogue oc- 
curred about the need for a systematic ap- 
proach to education. Without using the term 
for all of compensatory education, in Cali- 
fornia a systematic plan has evolved. Re- 
sults of the study showed an impact on 
education in terms of planning, evaluating 
and modifying programs. The following per- 
haps best illustrates the cycling and re- 
cycling process: Program planning—Imple- 
mentation—Evaluation—Modification of 
Program—and so on. 

Compensatory education offered the oppor- 
tunity to test hypothesis, to explore and ex- 
periment. It came into focus when the 
protest against education was emerging. The 
program was on the cutting edge of issues in 
this post-Sputnik era. A review of its con- 
tributions to education is indeed appropriate 
as compensatory education stands as a poten- 
tial for general aid to all children. To capi- 
talize upon its assets will perhaps help not 
only to salvage the limping program, but 
more importantly will aid the torturous 
process of updating regular education. 

A historical analysis indicates that com- 
pensatory education antennaes have veered 
in four directions; they initiated trends, they 
served as models, they changed perceptions, 
and they highlighted institutional needs and 
weaknesses. 

Many of the emerging trends are reflection 
of pedagological dialogue of earlier eras, and 
represent reaffirmation of other trends 
ascribed to compensatory education pro- 
grams in this research, which include: 

Multiple approaches to reading and math- 
ematics using audio-visual aids. 
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Using relevant instructional materials re- 
fiecting multisocial society. 

Involving industry in teaching curricular 
development. 

Needs assessment. 

Performance criteria (objectives). 

Compensatory education has forged a new, 
more intrinsic, definition of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. The new, albeit, defi- 
nition involves not only improving perform- 
ance of disadvantaged children but is func- 
tionally linked to breaking the cycle of 
poverty. 

The program initiated and established 
models for replication in teacher education, 
thereby challenging colleges and universities 
to re-assess their training practicism and 
develop more realistic programs. It also is 
credited with developing evaluation models 
which transcend programs for the poor; and 
focuses on performance accountability and 
modification of program based upon objec- 
tive data. The patterns of utilizing teacher 
aides and other para-professionals illustrated 
multiple methods of providing additional 
services to each child. 

The belief that parents generally are con- 
cerned about their children’s education and 
have a right to be involved in decisions which 
influence their destiny, created new and vi- 
able roles for parents of the poor. Removing 
stereotypes regarding the abilities of disad- 
vantaged children and their families has 
served to change perceptions and expecta- 
tions. 

The progrum, broadly defined, changed 
power relationships with the schools and 
community. It aided the school in more ac- 
curately reflecting the society and gives rec- 
ognition to the dignity and value of the con- 
tribution of all citizens. In essence, compen- 
satory education pointed up the strength and 
weakness of the school and challenged other 
social institutions to relate to the needs of 
their clients. This research opinionates that 
these claims which rest with an infantile 
program can only be interpreted as a meager 
beginning toward the immense journey of 
transformation and reformation of public 
education. 


REPRESENTATIVE JOE L. EVINS TO 
SERVE AS CHAIRMAN OF SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
OF HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. FULTON) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, it was announced by 
the distinguished chairman of our Ap- 
propriations Committee, Mr. MAHON, that 
our colleague and the dean of the Ten- 
nessee delegation, Congressman JOE L. 
Evins, will serve as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

This is a tremendous responsibility and 
undertaking. Mr. Evins is certainly equiv- 
alent to the task. I join with my other 
colleagues in extending my congratula- 
tions to him and I include in the RECORD, 
at this point, editorials from the Nash- 
ville Banner and the Nashville Tennes- 
seean noting this new responsibility un- 
dertaken by Mr. Evins: 

[From the Nashville Banner, Feb. 12, 1971] 
CONGRATULATIONS, JOE EvINS 

Committee responsibilities constitute an 
important part of a Congressman’s work— 
assigned on merit indeed where the steward- 
ship is treated in the spirit of the trust it 
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conyeys. And on that basis of merit those 
who know him applaud the choice of Rep. 
Joe L. Evins for chairmanship of the House 
Subcommittee on Public Works Appropria- 
tions. 

He long has been a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, a key agency in the 
vital business of screening governmental 
expenditures; a powerful body indeed, and 
the subcommittee a unit far from subordi- 
nate in the efficient handling of that re- 
sponsibility. 

Representative Evins has been a hard- 
working Congressman in behalf of his 
Fourth District constituency—and absorbed 
no less in the long-range interests of his 
state and nation. In party identification a 
staunch Democrat, his concept of duty and 
service is not limited by any partisan 
boundary. 

He has earned the committee post as- 
signed—and it is a responsibility in good 
hands, It reflects honor on the state, and 
Tennessee extends congratulations. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, 
Feb. 12, 1971] 


Mr. Evtns GooD MAN FOR JOB 


Rep. Joe L. Evins of Tennessee's Fourth 
District has been named chairman of the 
House subcommittee on public works, suc- 
ceeding the late Rep. Mike Kirwan, D-Ohio. 

Mr. Evins was appointed to the chairman- 
ship, at his own request, by Rep. George H. 
Mahon, D-Texas, chairman of the full Ap- 
propriations Committee. Mr. Evins had been 
a member of the subcommittee since it was 
formed in 1955, and thus had seniority. But 
it appears that his keen interest in public 
works appropriations and his skill in fi- 
nances played an important role in his 
selection as chairman, 

As a member of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Evins has been of tremendous influence in 
looking out after the interests of TVA, the 
AEC, the U.S. Engineers, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission and 
other agencies of importance to the mid- 
South. 

As chairman of the committee, Mr. Evins 
will be in even stronger position to see that 
public works projects vital to the economic 
development of this region will get equal 
consideration with those of other regions 
of the nation. 

While it is true that a congressman, espe- 
cially the chairman of a strong subcom- 
mittee, should not adopt a provincial atti- 
tude, this principle has not always been 
applied in the past when the voters of this 
region had no strong voice in appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Evins can be expected to treat all sec- 
tions of the country alike—and that is the 
reason the people of this state and region 
should be happy and proud to have him 
heading the public works subcommittee. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. Boccs) for Monday, February 22, 
and Tuesday, February 23, on account of 
a death in the family. 

Mr. Latta (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp) for today and the balance 
of the week on account of a death in 
the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pv Pont) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. SEBELIUS, for 60 minutes, on March 
$; 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WAGGONNER), to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. Grasso, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr, Perxins, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Dorn, for 60 minutes, on March 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Geratp R. Forp to extend his re- 
marks following the message from the 
President of the United States. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Du Pont) and to include 


Mr. Scumrrz. 

Mr, McCtoskey in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. MCEWEN. 

Mr. McCrory in two instances, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WAGGONNER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. Stuckey in two instances. 

Mr. Hamm ton in two instances. 

Mr. Burton. 

Mr. BEGICH. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in three instances. 

Mr. SISK. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. James V. Stanton in two instances. 

Mr. Sres in 10 instances. 

Mr. Barinc in two instances. 

Mr. Cray in six instances. 

Mr. Rartcx in four instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in six instances. 

Mr. STOKES in three instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. Fuqva in three instances, 

Mr. KASTENMETER in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. IcHorp in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in three 
instances. 

Mr. Ryan in four instances. 
Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. PIcKLE in five instances. 

Mr. Nepzt in three instances. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 670. An act to authorize further ad- 
justments in the amount of silver certifi- 
cates outstanding, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RUNNELS. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow Tues- 
day, February 23, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


300. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation for the 
1970 crop year, pursuant to the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

301. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report for the 
month of December 1970, on the operation of 
section 501 of the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1970, establishing a limita- 
tion on budget outlays in fiscal year 1971; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

302. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report that the 
appropriation to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for “Compensation and pensions” for fis- 
cal year 1971, has been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 665; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

303. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report that the 
appropriation to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for “Readjustment benefits” for fiscal 
year 1971, has been apportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, pursuant 
to 31 U.S.C. 665; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

304. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army, and detailed to the 
Army General Staff, on December 31, 1970, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 3031(c); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

305. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the sixth annual report 
of program activities and accomplishments 
of the Office of Water Resources Research, 
pursuant to the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1964, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

306. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed amendment to a concession contract 
authorizing the continuance of the operation 
of golf courses and the provision of related 
facilities and services for the public in the 
Washington, D.C. metrolopitan area, pur- 
suant to 67 Statutes 271 and 70 Statutes 543; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

307. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Nationality Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
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ence classification, pursuant to section 
204(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

308. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, transmitting a report for cal- 
endar year 1970 on civilian positions estab- 
lished in NASA under 5 U.S.C. 3104(a) (8), 
pursuant to section 3104(c); to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

299. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of the audit of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for the year ended June 30, 1970, 
pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 1827 (H. Doc. 92-51); 
to the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

309. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States transmitting a report on 
the need to reevaluate packing specifications 
for cabinets, lockers, and wardrobes, General 
Services Administration; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

310. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States transmitting a 
report and recommendation concerning the 
claim of the Ferris Corp. against the United 
States, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 236; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 7. A bill to amend the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended, to provide an 
additional source of financing for the rural 
telephone program, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 92-12). Re- 
ferred the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H.R. 4690. A bill to increase the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 92-13). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 4690. A bill to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 4691. A bill to declare that certain 
federally owned lands in the State of Nevada 
are held by the United States in trust for 
Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4692. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Reno-Sparks 
Indian Colony certain lands in Washoe Coun- 
ty, Nev.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4693. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act, to regulate the mailing of 
advertisements of, and offers for the sale of, 
merchandise and products manufactured 
outside the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 4694. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
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income allowances paid under section 5942 
of title 5, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRASCO (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, and Mr. WOLFF) : 

H.R. 4695. A bill relating to the use of the 
Naval Air Station, Brooklyn, N.Y.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 4696. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractor’s services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4697. A bill to permit officers and 
employees of the Federal Government to 
elect coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 4698. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 4699. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide that 
the Congress may not adjourn sine die in 
any session of Congress or recess after De- 
cember 31 of each year until all appropria- 
tion measures for the fiscal year concerned 
have been considered and disposed of, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. BURLESON of Texas, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. CABELL, Mr. Casey of 
Texas, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. DE 
LA Garza, Mr. Downy, Mr. ECKHARDT, 
Mr. FISHER, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
KAZEN, Mr, Manon, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
Poace, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. 
PURCELL, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. TEAGUE 
of Texas, Mr. WHITE, Mr. WRIGHT, 
and Mr. Youn of Texas) : 

H.R. 4700. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the life 
of the Honorable Sam Rayburn and to assist 
in the support of the Sam Rayburn Library; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. BAR- 
ING, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr, DORN, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr. FRASER, Mr. FUL- 
TON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. HaLeY, Mrs. HANSEN of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
HatTHaway, Mr. Hays, Mrs. HICKS of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. HOLIFIELD) : 

H.R. 4701. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the life 
of the Honorable Sam Rayburn and to 
assist in the support of the Sam Rayburn 
Library; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mr. 
HuUNGATE, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Jonnson of California, 
Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. McMILuan, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MONA- 
Gan, Mr. NicHoxs, Mr. Nrx, Mr, O’- 
Hara, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SIKES, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. STEED, and Mr. WAGGONNER): 

H.R. 4702: A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the life of 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn and to assist in 
the support of the Sam Rayburn Library; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 47038. A bill to establish a national land 
use policy; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4704. A bill to provide for the coop- 
eration between the Federal Government and 
the States with respect to environment reg- 
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ulations for mining operations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4705. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 4706. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the armed forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4707. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability 
insurance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY of Texas: 

H.R. 4708. A bill to provide more efficient 
and convenient passport services to citizens 
of the United States of America; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bracei, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. 
DELANEY, Mr. Dow, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HANLEY, 
and Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 4709. A bill to make available to 
certain organized tribes, bands, or groups of 
Indians residing on Indian reservations 
established under State law, certain benefits, 
care, or assistance for which federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes qualify as recipients; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. Kinc, Mr. Koc, Mr. Lent, 
Mr. McEwen, Mr. Murpny of New 
York, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Rem of New 
York, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SmirH of New York, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. STRATTON, and Mr. TERRY) : 

H.R. 4710. A bill to make available to cer- 
tain organized tribes, bands, or groups of 
Indians residing on Indian reservations es- 
tablished under State law, certain benefits, 
care, or assistance for which federally rec- 
ognized Indian tribes qualify as recipients; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 4711. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head of 
household benefits to all unremarried widows 
and widowers and to all individuals who have 
attained age 35 and who have never been 
married or who have been separated or di- 
Act of 1964, as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R. 4712. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to prevent 
the imposition thereunder of any prohibi- 
tion on the importation into the United 
States of any metal-bearing ore from any 
free world country for so Jong as the im- 
portation of like ore from any Communist 
country is not prohibited by law; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLMER (for himself, Mr. 
Sur of California, and Mr. SISK) : 

H.R. 4713. A bill to amend section 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to correct an omission in existing law with 
respect to the entitlement of committees of 
the House of Representatives to the use of 
certain currencies; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 4714. A bill to provide standby au- 
thority for wage and salary control; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R, 4715. A bill to provide standby au- 
thority for price control; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. DWYER (for herself, Mr. REID 
of New York, Mr. WyDLER, Mr. Mc- 
CLosKEY, Mr. POWELL, Mr. Lent, Mr. 
MINSHALL, Mr. Morse, Mr. HALPERN, 
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Mr. Srarrorv, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
CONTE, Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
SANDMAN, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. ROBI- 
son of New York, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. 
WIDNALL, and Mr. O'KONSKI) : 

H.R. 4716. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 4717. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
Casey of Texas, Mr. Ryan, Mrs. 
Aszuc, Mr. Hanna, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. HatrHaway, and Mr. 
STEELE) : 

H.R. 4718. A bill to require the Department 
of Defense to determine disposal dates and 
methods of disposing of certain military ma- 
terial; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
Casey of Texas, Mr. Ryan, Mrs. 
Aszuc, Mr. Hanna, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. STEELE, 
Mr. PIKE, Mr. FRENZEL, and Mr. 
Horton): 

H.R. 4719. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the United 
States or Into international waters of any 
military material or other refuse without a 
certification by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency approving such discharge; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 4720. A bill to adjust the pay of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 4721. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that blood 
donations shall be considered as charitable 
contributions deductible from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. PIKE, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. BYRNE of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr, Asprn, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
Hastincs, Mr, Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Nepzr, and Mr. Moss) : 

H.R. 4722. A bill to require list 
brokers to register with the Postmaster 
General, and suppliers and buyers of mailing 
lists to furnish information to the Postmaster 
General with respect to their identity and 
transactions involving the sale or exchange 
of mailing lists, to provide for the removal 
of names from mailing lists, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 4723. A bill to regulate the dumping 
of material in the oceans, coastal, and other 
waters and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself and Mr. 
PELLY): 

H.R. 4724. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 4725. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

ELR. 4726, A bill to amend title 18, United 
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States Code, to prohibit the establishment 
of emergency detention camps and to pro- 
vide that no citizen of the United States 
shall be committed for detention or im- 
prisonment in any facility of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment except in conformity with the pro- 
visions of title 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 4727. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual who has a service-connected disability 
incurred or aggravated while on active duty 
in a combat zone and rated by the Veterans’ 
Administration at 50 percent or higher, or 
who dies as a result of disease or injury in- 
curred or aggravated while on such duty, 
shall be considered to be fully insured, and 
to be insured for disability benefits, under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 4728. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for elderly people on a 
space-available basis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HEBERT (for himself and Mr. 
ARENDS) (by request): 

H.R, 4729, A bill to amend section 2107 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional Reserve Officers’ Training Corps schol- 
arships for the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 4730. A bill to clarify the coverage 
status under the old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance program of certain service 
performed after 1950 and before 1969 by the 
auto license agents of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles of the State of Missouri; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 4731. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act to preserve competition among corpora- 
tions engaged in the production of oil, coal 
and uranium; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 4732. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 4733. A bill to amend the Fur Seal 
Act of 1966 by prohibiting the clubbing of 
seals after July 1, 1972, the taking of seal 
pups, and the taking of female seals on the 
Pribilof Islands or any other land and water 
under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 4734, A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37 of the United States Code to provide that 
members of the armed forces captured by 
hostile forces may accumulate leave without 
limitation during the period of their capture 
and receive payment for such leave, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 4735. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, to authorize longer term leases 
of land in the Pueblo of Nambe; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4736. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Pueblo of Cochiti 
approximately 3.308 acres of land; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4737. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Pueblo of Santa 
Ana certain public domain lands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4738, A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act granting land to the city of Albu- 
querque for public purposes,” approved June 
9, 1906; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4789. A bill to authorize the 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
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Indian hospital facilities available to non- 
Indians under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 4740. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R, 4741. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
estate tax treatment of community property 
interests in employees’ trusts and retirement 
annuity contracts; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 4742. A bill to designate Route 74 of 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways in the State of Illinois as the 
Everett McKinley Dirksen Highway; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, MILLER of California: 

H.R. 4743. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 4744, A bill to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 4745. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’KONSEI: 

H.R. 4746. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide an additional source of financing for the 
rural telephone program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4747. A bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to compensate holders of class 
A retailers’ licenses issued under the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
who return such licenses to the District of 
Columbia for cancellation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 4748. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase all benefits 
thereunder by 20 percent, and to provide that 
full benefits (when based on attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to both men 
or women at age 60; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Hast- 
INGS) : 

H.R. 4749. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide for a 
current listing of each drug manufactured, 
prepared, propagated, compounded, or proc- 
essed by a registrant under that act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

H.R. 4750. A bill to establish the Rancho 
Guajome National Historic Site in the State 
of California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 4751. A bill to equalize civil service 
retirement annuities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 4752, A bill to amend section 103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to increase 
the small issue exemption from the industrial 
development bond provision from $5 million 
to $10 million; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 4753. A bill to authorize the partition 
of the surface rights of the Hopi and Navajo 
Indian Tribes in undivided trust lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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H.R. 4754. A bill to authorize the partition 
of the 1934 Navajo Reservation and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 4755. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the personal 
income tax exemptions to $800 for 1974, to 
$900 for 1975, and to $1,000 for 1976 and sub- 
sequent years; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 4756, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no reduc- 
tion shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 4757. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 4758. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no reduc- 
tion shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 4759. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs may furnish 
medical services for nonservice-connected 
disability to any war veteran who has a 
total disability resulting from a service-con- 
nected disability; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas 
quest) : 

H.R. 4760. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation payable for injury or dis- 
ease incurred in or aggravated by peacetime 
service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4761. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation and 
death compensation payable to certain par- 
ents of veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs, 

H.R. 4762. A bill to amend section 5055 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to ex- 
tend the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs to establish and carry out 
a program of exchange of medical informa- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


(by re- 


By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 4763. A bill to make rules respecting 
military hostilities in the absence of a dec- 
laration of war; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 4764. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.R. 4765. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to 
combat area duty if the father or a brother 
or sister of such member dies, is in missing 
status, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the Armed Forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4766. A bill to designate the stadium 
constructed in the District of Columbia un- 
der authority of the District of Columbia 
Stadium Act of 1957 as the “Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower Memorial Stadium”; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 4767. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Richard 
M. Nixon National Historic Site in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4768. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
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governing the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4769. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act and the civil service retirement law with 
respect to the tenure and retirement of ref- 
erees in bankruptcy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4770. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4771. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on Revision of the Antitrust 
Laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4772. A bill to prohibit the dissemina- 
tion through interstate commerce or the 
mails of material harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

HR. 4773. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to change the age and service 
requirements with respect to the retirement 
of justices and judges of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4774. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGINS (for himself, Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. RovussEtor, and Mr. SCHMITZ) : 

H.R. 4775. A bill to provide for the U.S. 
District Court for the Central District of 
California to hold court at Santa Ana, Calif.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 4776. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
requiring certain modes of public transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce to reserve some 
seating capacity for passengers who do not 
smoke; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4777. A bill to amend section 351 of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to bene- 
fits for veterans disabled by treatment or 
vocational rehabilitation; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.J. Res. 366. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bitle and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other public 
places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 367. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to declare 1 week each Septem- 
ber as “National S.S. Hope Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. An- 
NUNZIO, Mr. BELL, Mr. BERGLAND, 
Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. Boran, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. KarTH, 
Mr. McKay, Mr. Mann, Mr. PATTEN, 
Mr. STEELE, and Mr. STUBBLEFIELD) : 

H.J. Res. 368. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

HJ. Res. 369. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

H.J. Res. 370. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appropriation of funds to assist school 
districts adjoining or in the proximity of 
Indian reservations, to construct elementary 
and secondary schools and to provide proper 
housing and educational opportunities for 
Indian children attending these public 
schools; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to authorize 
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the President to designate the period begin- 

ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 

Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 

tion"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.J. Res. 372. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period April 19 
through April 24, 1971, as “School Bus Safety 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 373. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of May 16, 1971, through 
May 22, 1971, as “D for Decency Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 374. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representation 
of the District of Columbia in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLANTON (for himself, Mr. 
BELCHER, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Mazzoui, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
RovsH, and Mr. RoYBAL) : 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution 
calling for the humane treatment and release 
of American prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnam and the National Liberation Front; 
to the Committee on Fureign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himse:f, Mr. 
Casey of Texas, Mr. RYAN, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. Hanna, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. STEELE, 
Mr. PIKE, Mr. FRENZEL, and Mr. 
HORTON) : 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the pollution of waters all over the 
world and the necessity for coordinated in- 
ternational action to prevent such pollution; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOLEY (for himself, Mr. Cór- 
DOVA, Mr, SHIPLEY, Mr. ASPIN, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. O'KONSKI, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. FOR- 
SYTHE, Mr. REID of New York, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, and Mr. PLOWERS) : 

H. Con. Res. 177. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in opposition 
to the closing of Public Health Service hos- 
pitals and clinics; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res, 178. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that U.S. 
Route 219 should be designated as part of 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr, MINISH: 

H. Con, Res. 179. Concurrent resolution to 
curb illegal production and illegal interna- 
tional traffic in narcotics and dangerous 
drugs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution for 
the control of international drug traffic; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H. Res. 241. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to expedite 
the enactment of general appropriation 
measures, to facilitate the making of appro- 
priations for subsequent fiscal years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSEI: 

H. Res, 242, Resolution creating a select 
committee to be known as the “Committee 
on the House Restaurant”; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res, 243. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics to 
conduct studies and investigations and make 
inquiries with respect to aeronautical and 
other scientific research and development 
and outer space; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H. Res, 244. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

24, By Mr. BRASCO: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York memorial- 
izing the Congress to use all means to per- 
suade the Soviet Union to change its oppres- 
sive policies toward Soviet Jewry; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

25. By Mr. LENT: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York in the form 
of a concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to use all means to persuade the 
Soviet Union to change its oppressive policies 
toward Soviet Jewry; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

26. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, relative to amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States to 
allow Bible verses and prayer in public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 4778. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Giditta Coccia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 4779. A bill for the relief of Nina 
Daniels; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4780. A bill for the relief of Keoklis 
Alkiviades Meimaris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 4781. A bill for the relief of Sahera 
Saka, Wahidollah Saka, and Wajma Saka; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 4782. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Binaggia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4783. A bill for the relief of Salvatore, 
Giovanna, and Mary Lou Calandra; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4784. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ro- 
saria A. Cappadona and daughter, Graziella 
Cappadona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4785. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Castellano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4786. A bill for the relief of Maria 
David; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4787. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Drag; to the Committtee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4788. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Ferraiuolo: to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4789. A bill for the relief of Bruno 
Gaglioti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4790. A bill for the relief of Lusaper 
Kalenderaglu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4791. A bill for the relief of Yasuo 
Kayaba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4792. A bill for the relief of Edna 
Leers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4793. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Librizzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4794. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Onofrio Milazzo and their children, 
Angela and Antonio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4795. A bill for the relief of Bozena 
and Irena Milewska (Aka Grygielko); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4796. A bill for the relief of Reuben 
A. Moreira; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4797. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ottavia Olante; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4798. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Pernice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 4799. A bill for the relief of Alfio 
Quaceci, his wife, Antonina, and their minor 
children; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4800. A bill for the relief of Rita 
Swann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4801. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Vitrano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4802. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Wilk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4803. A bill for the relief of Takayuki 


Yoshida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4804. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Zippetelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. HELSTOSKI (by request) : 
H.R. 4805. A bill for the rellef of Graziella 
and Libora Spinnato; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIGGINS: 
H.R. 4806. A bill for the relief of Roland 
S. Uyboco; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R, 4807. A bill for the relief of David J. 
Powell, his wife Janet Powell, and their chil- 
dren Robert S. Powell and Stuart S. Powell; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. YOUNG of Florida (by 
quest) : 

H.R. 4808. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Giuliani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


re- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

31. The SPEAKER, presented petition of 
Barbara Grafton, Windham, Ohio, et al., rela- 
tive to appointments to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE— Monday, February 22, 1971 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 17, 1971) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We shall pray today in the words of 
President George Washington’s prayer 
for his country. 

Let us pray: 

“Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to 
cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; and entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other and for their fellow citizens of the 
United States at large. And finally that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy 
and to demean ourselves with that char- 
ity, humility, and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the Di- 
vine Author of our blessed religion, and 
without a humble imitation of whose ex- 
ample in these things we can never hope 
to be a happy nation. Grant our sup- 
plication, we beseech Thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, 


HIGHER EDUCATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 50) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Nearly a year ago, in my first special 
message on higher education, I asked the 
Congress to join me in expanding higher 
education opportunities across the na- 
tion, First, I proposed to reform and in- 
crease aid to students. Second, I proposed 
a National Foundation for Higher Edu- 
cation designed to reform and strengthen 
post secondary education. 

Neither house of Congress acted on 
these proposals. Now the time for action 


is growing short. Existing legislative au- 
thority for the basic Federal higher edu- 
cation programs expires at the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

1971 can be a year of national debate 
on the goals and potentials of our sys- 
tem of higher education. It can be a time 
of opportunity to discover new concepts 
of mission and purpose, which are re- 
sponsive to the diverse needs of the peo- 
ple of our country. I therefore again urge 
the Congress to join with me in expand- 
ing opportunities in two major ways: 

To help equalize individual opportuni- 
ties for higher education, I am proposing 
the Higher Education Opportunity Act 
of 1971. 

To broaden opportunities through re- 
newal, reform and innovation in higher 
education, I am proposing a separate act 
establishing the National Foundation for 
Higher Education. 

EQUALIZING INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

At the present time, a young person 
whose family earns more than $15,000 a 
year is almost five times more likely to 
attend college than a young person whose 
family earns less than $3,000. 

At the present time, Federal student 
assistance programs do not always reach 
those who need them most. 

At the present time, there are just not 
enough funds to go around to all deserv- 
ing students. Needy students often do 
not have access to grants. Higher-income 
students are frequently unable to borrow 
for their education, even when loans are 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

I repeat the commitment which I made 
in my message of last year: that no 
qualified student who wants to go to 
college should be barred by lack of money. 
The program which I am again submit- 
ting this year would benefit approxi- 
mately one million more students than 
are currently receiving aid. It would 
assure that Federal funds go first, and 
in the largest amounts, to the neediest 
students, in order to place them on an 
equal footing with students from higher- 
income families. Abundant resources for 
loans would also be available to students 
from higher-income families. The budget 
I submitted in January provides funds 
for these reforms and stands behind the 
commitments of this administration. 
Failure to pass this program would not 
only deny these benefits to many stu- 
dents, but also would limit their oppor- 
— to make major choices about their 
ives. 


A major element of my higher educa- 
tion proposal to the last Congress is the 
creation of a National Student Loan 
Association. For too long, the volume of 
funds available to students for federally 
insured loans has been arbitrarily re- 
stricted by the lack of a secondary 
market in which lenders could sell paper 
in order to replenish their supply of loan 
capital. 

Establishment of the National Student 
Loan Association would relieve this 
squeeze on liquidity by making available 
an additional $1 billion for student loan 
funds. The Association would be author- 
ized to buy student loans made by quali- 
fied lenders—universities as well as com- 
mercial lending institutions. This sec- 
ondary market would enable universities 
and commercial lenders to make loans to 
students in far greater quantity than 
they have in the past. 

It is important to be clear on what 
this reform would mean. It would mean 
that higher education would be open to 
all the people of this country as never 
before. It would mean that students still 
in high school would know that their 
efforts to qualify for college need not be 
compromised by doubts about whether 
they can afford college. It would mean 
that their choice of a college would be 
based on their educational goals rather 
than upon their family’s financial cir- 
cumstances. 

RENEWAL, REFORM AND INNOVATION 

If we are to make higher education 
financially accessible to all who are qual- 
ified, then our colleges must be prepared 
both for the diversity of their goals and 
the seriousness of their intent. While 
colleges and universities have made ex- 
ceptional efforts to serve unprecedented 
numbers of students over the last decade, 
they must find additional ways to re- 
spond to a new set of challenges: 

—All too often we have fallen prey to 
the myth that there is only one way 
to learn—by sitting in class, reading 
books, and listening to teachers. 
Those who learn best in other ways 
are rejected by the system. 

—While the diversity of individuals 
seeking higher education has ex- 
panded in nearly every social dimen- 
sion—age, class, ethnic back- 
ground—higher education institu- 
tions have become increasingly uni- 
form and less diverse. 

—Increasingly, many colleges, and par- 
ticularly universities, have become 
large, complex institutions which 
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have lost their way. The servants of 
many masters and the managers of 
many enterprises, they are less and 
less able to perform their essential 
tasks well. 

—At the present time, thousands of 
individuals of all ages and circum- 
stances are excluded from higher 
education for no other reason than 
that the system is designed pri- 
marily for 18-22 year olds who can 
afford to go away to college. 

—At the present time, institutional and 
social barriers discourage students 
from having sustained experiences 
before or during their college years 
which would help them get more out 
of college and pian for their future 
lives. 

The relationship between the Federal 
Government and the universities has 
contributed little to meeting these needs 
because it has not been a genuine part- 
nership. In many cases the Federal Gov- 
ernment has hired universities to do work 
which has borne little natural relation- 
ship to the central functions of the in- 
stitution. Too often, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been part of the problem rather 
than part of the solution. 

Certain Federal agencies promote ex- 
cellence, innovation, and reform in par- 
ticular areas, The National Science Foun- 
dation has played a magnificent role in 
the public interest for science, and the 
National Institutes of Health have played 
a similar role for health. 

The National Foundation for Higher 
Education would fulfill a new role in the 
Federal Government. It would have as its 
mandate a review of the overall needs of 
the American people for postsecondary 
education. It would have as its operating 
premises, the principles of selectivity and 
flexibility. Its constituency would include 
people as well as institutions—and not 
only the usual secondary student enter- 
ing college, but also others—such as the 
person who wants to combine higher edu- 
cation with active work experience. or 
the one who has left school and wants 
to return. 

The Foundation can do much to de- 
ney new approaches to higher educa- 

ion: 

—New ways of “going to college.” I am 
impressed with the need for new and 
innovative means of providing high- 
er education to individuals of all ages 
and circumstances (Britain and 
Japan, for example, have already 
taken significant steps in the use of 
television for this purpose) . 

—New patterns of attending college. A 
theme of several recent reports is 
that students are isolated too long 
in school, and that breaking the 
educational “lockstep” would en- 
able them to be better and more 
serious students (as were the GI's 
after World War II). If so, student 
bodies would reflect a greater mix 
of ages and experience, and colleges 
would be places for integrating 
rather than separating the genera- 
tions. 

-——New approaches to diversify insti- 
tutional missions. Colleges and uni- 
versities increasingly have aspired 
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to become complex and “well 
rounded” institutions providing a 
wide spectrum of general and spe- 
cialized education. The Foundation 
could help institutions to strengthen 
their individuality and to focus on 
particular missions by encouraging 
and supporting excellence in spe- 
cific areas—be it a field of research, 
professional training, minority edu- 
cation, or whatever. 

SPECIAL HELP FOR BLACK INSTITUTIONS 


Colleges and universities founded for 
black Americans are an indispensable 
national resource. Despite great handi- 
caps they educate substantial numbers 
of black Americans, thereby helping to 
bring about a more rapid transition to 
an integrated society. 

Black institutions are faced with an 
historic inadequacy of resources. To help 
these institutions compete for students 
and faculty with other colleges and uni- 
versities, the combined help of govern- 
ment at all levels, other institutions of 
higher learning, and the private sector 
must be summoned. 

This administration has taken a series 
of actions to assist these institutions: 

—The proposed reform of student aid 
programs, with its concentration of 
funds on the neediest students, 
would significantly aid students at 
black institutions. 

—The National Foundation for Higher 
Education will direct special efforts 
toward meeting the needs of black 
colleges. 

—Additional funds for black colleges 
have been requested for fiscal year 
1972 in programs administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

CONCLUSION 


These are but some of the new ap- 
proaches to higher education which need 
to be pursued. A theme common to all of 
them is a new kind of engagement be- 
tween all the citizens of our society and 
our system of higher education. All of 
us can make a contribution to bringing 
about such an engagement by taking 
part in a thoughtful national discussion 
about our priorities for higher educa- 
tion. Students and faculties can make a 
contribution by reexamining their goals 
and the means they choose to achieve 
them. The Federal Government can do 
its part by supporting access to higher 
education for all of our people and by 
providing the resources needed to help 
develop new forms of higher education 
which would be responsive to all of their 
needs. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE Howse, February 22, 1971. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Friday, February 19, 
1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11:30 
A.M. TOMORROW, AND ORDER FOR 
RECOGNITION OF SENATOR MA- 
THIAS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11:30 a.m. 
tomorrow and that, at that time, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martuias) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the Senate to convene at 11:30 a.m. to- 
morrow be vitiated, and that the Senate 
convene at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning; 
and that the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) be recog- 
nized after the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Marais) and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) have each been rec- 
ognized for a period not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of January 24, 1901, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address will now be read. 

The reading will be by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), who has heretofore been desig- 
nated for that purpose by the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Mr. BEALL, at the desk of the Secretary 
of the Senate, read the Farewell Address, 
as follows: 


To the people of the United States. 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
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public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might im- 
ply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence im- 
pelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not dis- 
approve my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first un- 
dertook the arduous trust, were explained 
on the proper occasion. In the dis- 
charge of this trust, I will only say that 
I have, with good intentions, contributed 
towards the organization and admin- 
istration of the government, the best ex- 
ertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in 
the outset, of the inferiority of my qual- 
ifications, experience, in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of others, 
has strengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence of myself; and, every day, the in- 
creasing weight of years admonishes me 
more and more, that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome. Satisfied that if any circum- 
stances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have 
the consolation to believe that, while 
choice and prudence invite me to quit 
the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgement 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many hon- 
ors it has conferred upon me; still more 
for the steadfast confidence with which 
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it has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of man- 
ifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
Structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the 
result of much reflection, of no inconsid- 
erable observation, and which appear to 
me all important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will be 
offered to you with the more freedom, as 
you can only see in them the disinter- 
ested warnings of a parting friend, who 
can possibly have no personal motive to 
bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent re- 
ception of my sentiments on a former 
and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of your hearts, no 
recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which con- 
stitutes you one people, is also now dear 
to you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tran- 
quility at home; your peace abroad; of 
your safety; of your prosperity; of that 
very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from 
different causes and from different quar- 
ters much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth; as 
this is the point in your political fortress 
against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often cov- 
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ertly and insidiously) directed; it is of 
infinite movement, that you should prop- 
erly estimate the immense value of your 
national union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immov- 
able attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as 
of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxiety; discounte- 
nancing whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion that it can, in any event, be 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of 
sympathy and interest. Citizens by birth, 
or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name of American, which 
belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of pa- 
triotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have, in a 
common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest—Here, every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigo- 
rated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valu- 
able vent for the commodities which it 
brings from abroad, or manufactures at 
home. The west derives from the east 
supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort—and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable out- 
lets for its own productions, to the 
weight, influence, and the future mari- 
time strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
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this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign powe:, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter—Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under 
any form of government are inauspi- 
cious to liberty, and which are to be re- 
garded as particularly hostile to republi- 
can liberty. In this sense it is, that your 
union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty, and that the love 
of the one ought to endear to you the 
preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and vir- 
tuous mind and exhibit the continuance 
of the union as a primary object of pa- 
triotic desire. Is there a doubt whether 
a common government can embrace so 
large a sphere? let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were criminal. We are authorized 
to hope that a proper organization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency of gov- 
ernments for the respective subdivisions, 
will afford a happy issue to the experi- 
ment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. With such powerful and 
obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience 
shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be rea- 
son to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests 
and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head: 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
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with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated 
among them of a policy in the general 
government and in the Atlantic states, 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to 
the Mississippi. They have been wit- 
nesses to the formation of two treaties, 
that with Great Britain and that with 
Spain, which secure to them everything 
they could desire, in respect to our for- 
eign relations towards confirming their 
prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom 
to rely for the preservation of these ad- 
vantages on the union by which they 
were procured? Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they 
are, who would sever them from their 
brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
Union, a government for the whole is 
indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfiuenced and wunawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions 
of government—But the constitution 
which at any time exists, until changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established govern- 
ment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe the regular delibera- 
tions and actions of the constituted au- 
thorities, are destructive of this funda- 
mental principle, and of fatal tendency.— 
They serve to organize faction, to give 
it an artificial and extraordinary force, 
to put in the place of the delegated will 
of the nation the will of party, often a 
small but artful and enterprising minor- 
ity of the community; and, according to 
the alternate triumphs of different par- 
ties, to make the public administration 
the mirror of the ill concerted and in- 
congruous projects of faction, rather 
than the organ of consistent and whole- 
some plans digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
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of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all 
the changes to which you may be in- 
vited, remember that time and habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments, as of other 
human institutions:—that experience is 
the surest standard by which to test the 
real tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country:—that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion: and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect se- 
curity of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of fraction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with 
particular references to the founding 
them on geographical discrimination. 
Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stified, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and 
miseries which result, gradually incline 
the minds of men to seek security and 
repose in the absolute power of an in- 
dividual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
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turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an ex- 
tremity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; forments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus the policy and the 
will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a monar- 
chial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encour- 
aged. From their natural tendency, it is 
certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. 
And there being constant danger of ex- 
cess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands 
a uniform vigilance to prevent it burst- 
ing into a flame, lest instead of warming, 
it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the hab- 
its of thinking in a free country should 
inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to 
abuse it which predominate in the hu- 
man heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of 
the truth of this position. The necessity 
of reciprocal checks in the exercise of po- 
litical power, by dividing and distribut- 
ing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern: some of them in 
our country and under our own eyes.— 
To preserve them must be as necessary 
as to institute them, If, in the opinion, 
of the people, the distribution or mod- 
ification of the constitutional powers be 
in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way 
which the constitution designates—But 
let there be no change by usurpation: for 
though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the cus- 
tomary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed. The precedent must 
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always greatly overbalance in perma- 
nent evil, any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human hap- 
piness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply 
be asked, where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instrurhents of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? and let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experi- 
ence both forbid us to expect, that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinions should co-operate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes; that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties), ought to be a decisive 
motive for a candid construction of the 
conduct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
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with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ment for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or 
an habitual fondness is in some degree 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another, disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur, Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national 
propensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest; in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to conces- 
sions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting with 
what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a dis- 
position to retaliate in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld; and 
it gives to ambitious, corrupted or de- 
luded citizens who devote themselves to 
the favorite nation, facility to betray or 
sacrifice the interests of their own coun- 
try, without odium, sometimes even with 
popularity; gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense of obligation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, 
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or a laudable zeal for public good, the 
base of foolish compliances of ambition, 
corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in in- 
numerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
infiuence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
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the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I hold 
the maxim no less applicable to public 
than private affairs, that honesty is al- 
ways the best policy. I repeat it, there- 
fore, let those engagements be observed 
in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, 
it is unnecessary, and would be unwise 
to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a respect- 
able defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations. are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied 
as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view, that 
it is folly in one nation to look for dis- 
interested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal fa- 
vors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent our 
nation from running the course which 
has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions, but if Imay even flatter myself that 
they may be productive of some partial 
benefit, some occasional good; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the 
fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended pa- 
triotism; this hope will be a full recom- 
pense for the solicitude for your welfare 
by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe, my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
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houses of congress, the spirit of that mea- 
sure has continually governed me, unin- 
fluenced by any attempts to deter or di- 


vert me from it. 
After deliberate examination, with the 


aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, under 
all the circumstances of the case, had a 
right to take, and was bound, in duty 
and interest, to take a neutral position. 
Having taken it, I determined, as far as 
should depend upon me, to maintain it 
with moderation, perseverance and firm- 
ness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not nec- 
essary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe that, according to my un- 
derstanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflectiens and experience. 
With me, a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
any administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to 
its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations; I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the 
midst of my fellow citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free gov- 
ernment—the ever favorite object of my 
heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, 
of our mutual cares, labors and dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EacLETON) . Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the transac- 
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tion of routine morning business for a 
period not to exceed 45 minutes, with a 
time limitation of 3 minutes on state- 
ments therein. 


EMERGENCY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday morning the pulse of the Na- 
tion was suspended for some 40 minutes 
while our supposedly sophisticated civil 
defense warning system cried: “Wolf.” 

Fortunately, there was no wolf. But 
one is left to wonder what might happen 
if a real emergency arose. Hopefully, we 
would not get a routine test announce- 
ment during a real nuclear attack—but 
who knows? 

Mr. President, it is human to err. And 
it is true that there have been only two 
or three slipups in the thousands of tests 
that have been conducted over the last 
10 years. 

It can also be said that there have been 
no mistakes under actual emergency 
conditions—only because there have been 
no emergencies. Obviously, the real prob- 
lem is that the only true test—a real 
emergency—would be the first and last 
opportunity for the success of such a 
warning system. 

Though not excusable, human error is 
understandable. But a system which ap- 
parently makes it easy to err is not so 
understandable, 

One wrong message is bad enough. But 
when it takes 40 minutes and three tries 
to correct the error, certainly, that is not 
understandable. And to follow that up 
with still another foul-up less than 40 
hours later hardly requires additional 
comment. 

I am pleased that President Nixon and 
Secretary Laird have already taken steps 
to initiate an investigation within the 
executive branch. But I believe Con- 
gress has a responsibility as well. 

A spokesman for the Office of Civil 
Defense, when asked if the warning 
System would really work in an emer- 
gency was quoted by the New York Times 
as saying: 

That's one of the things I’ve always 
wondered about. 


I believe the public is entitled to more 
certainty than that. 

Consequently, I wish to go on record 
as urging the Armed Services Committee 
to conduct a thorough investigation of 
the civil defense warning procedures in 
particular—and furthermore I believe it 
is time to review the whole civil defense 
structure and operation in general. 

As a member of the Communications 
Subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, I believe it would be appropriate 
for that subcommittee, in cooperation 
with the Armed Services Committee, to 
investigate the link-up of the system 
with broadcast stations, a link-up that is 
supposed to facilitate public notice of an 
emergency. 

It would be useful, I believe, for the 
Communications Subcommittee to give 
the broadcasters, who volunteer their fa- 
cilities and services, an opportunity to 
comment on the present arrangement 
and to suggest ways to improve it, 
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Needless to say, the incidents of the 
last few days have not served to build 
public confidence in our defense system, 
which is subsidized so heavily by the 
taxpayer and to which he looks for pro- 
tection against potential enemies. 

In another respect, however, such a 
failure can serve a very useful purpose 
if we seize the opportunity it signals to 
closely scrutinize the system that has 
failed, and if we move to perfect it. 

This we must do. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield under his 3 minutes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I just want to con- 
gratulate the Senator on his statement, 
and tell him, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, that I shall 
certainly call this matter to the attention 
of the chairman and the ranking mem- 
ber, and certainly hope we can get into it 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to express my compliments to 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN) for his suggestion with respect to 
the necessity for an investigation of what 
happened over the weekend and looking 
to the correction of the faults, errors, 
mistakes, and shortcomings, wherever 
they are to be found. 

The New York Times said editorially 
today: 

If a fiction writer had written a story 
depicting in advance the actual sequence of 
events, most readers would have rejected the 
account as preposterous. Nevertheless, it all 
happened. 


Some very grave questions as to the 
reliability of the system are raised by 
this inexcusable blunder. Could similar 
“human error” cause either the Soviet 
Union or the United States to set off 
nuclear weapons? Forty minutes went by 
between the beginning and the end of 
this incredible series of errors—which 
would have given an enemy all of the 
time he needed to devastate this coun- 
try. A complete and thorough investi- 
gation is needed to determine what needs 
to be done so that a repetition will not 
occur. In retrospect, it is probably a good 
thing that this false emergency occurred, 
because it revealed carelessness and in- 
eptness all along the line. The country 
should have been made painfully aware 
that not only the military blundered, but 
also that many radio and television sta- 
tions are obviously not prepared to play 
the role expected of them in any warning 
system. It is urgent that the warning 
system be revamped in whatever way is 
necessary to make it fail-safe. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider a nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


UPPER GREAT LAKES REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas F. Schweigert, of Michi- 
gan, to be Federal Cochairman of the 
Upper Great Lakes Regional Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
approval of the Journal, if there is no 
objection, and the recognition of the 
majority and minority leaders under the 
standing order, there be a period not to 
exceed 15 minutes for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
on tomorrow, at the close of the 15- 
minute period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes; 
that he be followed by the able Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruras) for not 
to exceed 15 minutes; and that Mr. 
Maruias be followed, under the order of 
last Friday, by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), who will not speak be- 
yond 12 o’clock meridian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT on SECTION 6501, PUBLIC Law 91-305 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the operation of section 501 of Pub- 
lic Law 91-305, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1970; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF USS PORTAGE TO AN 
AMERICAN LEGION Post 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, notice of the pro- 
posed transfer of the escort ship USS. 
Portage (PCE-902) to the Nunan-Slook Post 
$38, American Legion, Havertown, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION INCREASING THE AU- 
THORIZATIONS FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLAN- 
NING GRANTS AND OPEN-SPACE LAND GRANTS 
A letter from the Secretary of Housing and 

Urban Development, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation authorizing $50 million 
for the comprehensive planning grant pro- 
gram and an additional $100 million for the 
open space land program (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION 
CONTRACT 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
proposed amendment to the concession con- 
tract under which the S. G. Leoffier Co. will 
be authorized to continue to operate golf 
courses and provide related facilities and 
services for the public within the Washing- 
ton, D.C., metropolitan area (with an accom- 


panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON RECOMMENDATION ON CLAIM OF 
Corp. 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, the recommendation concern- 
ing the claim of the Ferris Corp, against the 
United States (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions and memorials were laid be- 
fore the Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the 11th Guam Legislature; 
to the Committee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION No. 59 


“Resolution relative to requesting the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States to 
consider the establishment of a National 
Guard unit for the territory of Guam 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, the old Guam militia, so active 
in Pre-World War II days, has been dormant 
for the last decade; and 

“Whereas, the Governor’s authority with 
respect to calling upon the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the event of an emer- 
gency causes a certain disquiet in that it is 
limited to requesting assistance, which as- 
sistance ‘may be given’ at the discretion of 
such Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas, there is thus available to the 
Governor no immediate military force in the 
event of emergencies requiring such a force; 
and 

“Whereas, every state of the union and 
most of the territories have at their dis- 
posal National Guard units which serve as 
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state militia in the event of emergencies, and 
which provide an opportunity for the men 
composing the various National Guard units 
to participate in military training and to pre- 
pare for their nation’s defense in times of 
need; and 

“Whereas, the Legislature has determined 
that it is in the best interest of this territory 
that a National Guard unit be established; 
now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the President and Congress 
of the United States be and they are hereby 
respectfully requested to consider the estab- 
lishment of a National Guard unit in the ter- 
ritory of Guam; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the Chairmen, Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate and 
House, to Guam’s Washington Representa- 
tive, to the Secretary of the Interior, to the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretary of the 
Army, to the Secretary of the Navy, and to 
the Governor of Guam.” 

Resolutions of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To PROTEST TO NORTH 
VIETNAM THE MISTREATMENT OF AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


“Whereas, There are over sixteen hundred 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States listed as prisoners of war or missing in 
action and many missing in action may be 
in prison camps, and more than two hundred 
of them have been held more than three and 
one half years, longer than any United States 
serviceman was held prisoner in World War 
II; and 

“Whereas, North Vietnam has shown itself 
to be very sensitive to public opinion in the 
United States. It would be very useful to 
let North Vietnam see something of the unity 
and the impatience of the American people 
over the long standing proven mistreatment 
of said servicemen in North Vietnam prison 
camps; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to protest to 
North Vietnam the mistreatment of United 
States prisoners of war held in North 
Vietnam; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State Secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
and to the members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“RESOLUTION No. 27 


“Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York memorializing Con- 
gress to use all means to persuade the So- 
viet Union to change its oppressive policies 
towards Soviet Jewry 
“Whereas, persons of Jewish faith residing 

in the Soviet Union have long suffered per- 

secution, oppression, and discrimination in 
their daily lives at the hands of the govern- 
ment of that country; and 

“Whereas, the authorities in the Soviet 

Union have suppressed, discouraged and pre- 

vented the free expression of Jewish educa- 

tion and culture, and have deprived Soviet 

Jews of the opportunity of worshipping free- 

ly and in accordance with the traditions of 

their age-old faith; and 

“Whereas, the Soviet Union has consist- 
ently denied the right of Jewish people to 
emigrate from that country to Israel, the be- 
loved country of their forefathers, or to any 
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country of their choosing, and in fact the 
Soviet Union has continuously prohibited 
and blocked each and every attempt made 
by Jewish persons to so emigrate; and 

“Whereas, recently eleven persons, nine of 
whom were Jewish, were convicted and sen- 
tenced to extremely harsh punishment for 
allegedly making plans to hijack a Soviet 
airliner in an effort to emigrate from the 
Soviet Union; 

“Resolved (if the Assembly concur), that 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
respectfully, yet firmly, urge and memo- 
rialize the Ninety-Second Congress of the 
United States to manifest our country’s posi- 
tion as the guardian of the traditions of lib- 
erty and justice for all, the dignity of all 
mankind, and the freedom of worship, by 
taking such affirmative action as will tend to 
persuade the Soviet Union to revise its offi- 
cial policies in the following manner: 

“(a) to terminate its practice of denying 
Soviet Jewry of the opportunity of worship- 
ing in a free manner and in accordance with 
age-old Jewish traditions; 

“(b) to permit Jewish persons to emigrate 
freely from the Soviet Union to Israel or to 
any country of their choice without restric- 
tion or limitation; and 

“(c) to reexamine and reconsider the 
harshness of the penalties recently imposed 
on the eleven persons sentenced in a 
Leningrad court for allegedly making plans 
to hijack a Soviet airliner, and to consider 
the possibility of permitting such persons to 
emigrate to Israel; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the Assembly concur), that a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
journal, and that the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit properly authenticated copies of 
this resolution to the President of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the two 
United States Senators from New York State, 
and to each member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from New York State.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 69 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact ap- 
propriate legislation providing for the early 
completion of the Natchez Trace National 
Parkway 
“Whereas, the Natchez Trace National 

Parkway is among the major scenic, tourist 

and historical attractions of the State of Mis- 

sissippi; and 

“Whereas, although some 311 miles of the 
Natchez Trace have been completed, there 
remains some 133 miles to be constructed; 
and 

“Whereas, in the year 1970, the Natchez 

Trace attracted some 10,451,011 visitors and 

was utilized by some 3,732,503 motor vehi- 

cles; and 

“Whereas, the timely completion of con- 
struction of the Natchez Trace National 
Parkway project by the United States De- 
partment of Interior will redound to the 
economic, recreational and educational 
benefit of the State of Mississippi and of 
surrounding states: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Mississippi, 
the Senate concurring therein, That we do 
hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate and pur- 
poseful action in enacting such appropriate 
legislation which would insure the early com- 
pletion of the Natchez Trace National Park- 
way from Natchez, Mississippi, to Nashville, 
Tennessee, 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
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to each member of the Mississippi Congres- 
sional Delegation.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“RESOLUTION No, 71-11 


“Whereas, The American's Creed, drafted by 
William Tyler Page in 1917, condenses into 
one hundred words the concepts which have 
made America great, and for which America 
stands; and 

“Whereas, During 1970 the Governor of the 
State of Washington and the Mayor of the 
City of Seattle, respectively, proclaimed 
periods during which the American's Creed 
should be recognized and studied; and 

“Whereas, It is fitting that the attention 
of all Americans be focused on the American 
Creed, and that all Americans be urged to 
study it; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
House of Representatives requests that the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States of America declare an American Creed 
Week, during which all citizens may be en- 
couraged to examine, study and abide by the 
tenets of the American Creed. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be immediately transmitted 
by the Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Honorable Richard M. 
Nixon, President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each member of Congress from the State of 
Washington.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“House RESOLUTION 


“A House resolution memorializing Congress 
to enact suitable legislation directing the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers to 
cease blasting stumps in Lake Hartwell 
and Clark’s Hill reservoir located in the 
northwest portion of South Carolina 
“Whereas, the United States Army Corps 

of Engineers has been blasting stumps in 

Lake Hartwell and Clark’s Hill Reservoir 

which are located in the northwest portion 

of South Carolina; and 

“Whereas, these stumps are located in the 
coves and channels of the lakes and are situ- 
ated in the habitat and feeding grounds for 
many of the fish in the lakes; and 

“Whereas, such areas furnish the most de- 
sirable fishing on the lakes; and 

“Whereas, the tremendous explosions are 
not only destroying the habitat of these fish 
which was engineered into the plans of the 
lakes to provide desirable fishing during all 
months of the year for one of South Caro- 
lina’s largest sporting industries; and 

“Whereas, we are at a time In our history 
where there is great interest in preserving our 
fish and game; and 

“Whereas, it is inconceivable that the 
Corps of Engineers would deliberately com- 
mit acts which are not only destroying the 
habitat and feeding grounds, and killing 
large numbers of existing fish in the lake, but 
render no benefit whatsoever to the great 
majority of the people of South Carolina: 
Now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina: That 
Congress be memorialized to enact suitable 
legislation directing the United States Corps 
of Engineers to cease blasting stumps in Lake 
Hartwell and Clark’s Hill Reservoir which are 
located in the northwest portion of South 
Carolina.” 

A resolution adopted by the Lithuanian 
Council of Miami, Miami, Fla., demonstrat- 
ing against the continued colonization and 
oppression of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition, signed by sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying for a reversal of cer- 
tain Supreme Court decisions; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following bills were introduced, 
read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred 
as indicated: 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 891. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act so as to put 
individual practice prepayment plans on 
an equal basis with other types of Fed- 
eral employees health benefits plans. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend section 4 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act, Public Law 
89-544. Section 4 of the Federal Employ- 
ees Health Benefits Act describes four 
basic types of health benefit plan for 
which the Civil Service Commission may 
contract to provide medical coverage 
for Federal employees: One, service 
benefit plans; two, indemnity benefit 
plans; three, employee organization 
plans; and four, comprehensive medical 
plans. Two types of “comprehensive 
medical plans” are authorized—group 
practice prepayment plans and indi- 
vidual practice prepayment plans. 

With respect to individual practice 
prepayment plans, the act limits the 
organizations which may contract with 
the Civil Service Commission to those 
which have successfully operated similar 
plans. The portion of the act dealing with 
comprehensive medical plans provides: 

(4) COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL PLANS.— 

(A) Group-PRACTICE PREPAYMENT PLANS.— 
Group-practice prepayment plans which offer 
health benefits of the types referred to by 
section 8904(4) of this title, in whole or in 
substantial part on a prepaid basis, with pro- 
fessional services thereunder provided by 
physicians practicing as a group in a com- 
mon center or centers. The group shall in- 
clude physicians representing at least three 
major medical specialties who receive all or 
a substantial part of their professional in- 
come from the prepaid funds. 

(B) INDIVIDUAL-PRACTICE PREPAYMENT 
Pians.—Individual-prac*tice prepayment 
plans which offer health services in whole 
or substantial part on a prepaid basis, with 
professional services thereunder provided by 
individual physicians who agree, under cer- 
tain conditions approved by the Commission, 
to accept the payments provided by the plans 
as full payment for covered services given 
by them including, in addition to in-hospital 
services, general care given in thelr offices 
and the patients’ homes, out-of-hospital 
diagnostic procedures, and preventive care, 
and which plans are offered by organiza- 
tions which have successfully operated simi- 
lar plans before approval by the Commission 
of the plan in which employees may enroll. 


The Civil Service Commission has con- 
strued the “successful experience” re- 
quirement to require 1 year of prior 
experience with a plan where: First, indi- 
vidual physicians agree to accept pay- 
ments on a prepaid basis as full payment 
for covered services, and second, the indi- 
vidual physicians bear the risk in the 
event that the costs of providing covered 
medical services exceed the prepayments. 
Thus, organizations with experience 
operating plans underwritten by insur- 
ance companies have been ruled ineligi- 
ble by the Commission on the ground 
that this second criterion was not- met. 
To my knowledge, only the Government 
requires that the participating physicians 
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themselves bear the risk that costs of 
medical services covered by an individ- 
ual-practice prepayment plan may ex- 
ceed prepayments. For that reason, most 
non-government, individual-practice, 
prepayment-type plans are underwritten 
by insurance companies, so that the in- 
dividual physicians do not bear this risk. 
The result is that few organizations are 
able to meet the experience requirement 
of the statute as construed by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

This situation is well illustrated by the 
unsuccessful efforts of a medical founda- 
tion in Colorado to qualify to provide 
medical services to Federal employees in 
the Denver area through an individual- 
practice prepayment plan. The Metro- 
politan Denver Foundation for Medical 
Care was formed in 1968 by local county 
medical societies covering the Metro- 
politan Denver area. The foundation was 
formed to provide a means for controlling 
the rapidly increasing cost of medical 
care. 

The basic method used by the founda- 
tion is to obtain commitments from 
physicians to accept as their full fee for 
services rendered that amount paid to 
them by the foundation. Thus, a sub- 
scriber to a foundation-sponsored plan 
is assured that his monthly premium 
payment will in fact, take care of all his 
medical expenses. The foundation con- 
trols the cost of medical care by review- 
ing all statements sent to it by member 
physicians to see if they have provided 
any unnecessary care, or have duplicated 
any services. Member physicians will not 
be paid for services determined by the 
foundation to be unnecessary. 

The foundation will also pay the bills 
of nonmember physicians who do not 
subject themselves to the review pro- 
cedures of the foundation, but will be 
paid on a scale which is somewhat less 
than the maximum available to member 
physicians, and the patient who goes to 
a nonmember physician will have 
no guarantee that the physician’s bill 
will not be in excess of the amount re- 
ceived from the foundation. Therefore, 
the subscribing patient has the freedom 
to go to any physician he chooses, 
whether or not the physician is a mem- 
ber of the foundation, provided that he 
is willing to bear the additional cost 
which he may incur by choosing a non- 
foundation physician. This type of plan 
has worked well in California, and is 
succeeding in holding down medical 
costs, while providing medical care with- 
out interfering with the physician-pa- 
tient relationship. 

Another approach to the problem of 
medical costs has been the closed panel 
or group practice. Here, a relatively small 
number of physicians practice together 
and offer to provide all of a subscriber’s 
medical needs for a fixed monthly pay- 
ment. In this situation, the subscriber 
can only go to those physicians who are 
members of the group. 

Of course, the number of physicians 
in such a group is much smaller than 
those in an individual-practice type plan 
similar to the Metropolitan Denver Foun- 
dation’s. Group practices also discourage 
unnecessary or duplicative medical treat- 
ment, and have also been successful in 
reducing the cost of medical care in Cali- 
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fornia. The Kaiser Foundation is, of 
course, the best known of these. 

In 1969, Kaiser organized a new non- 
profit corporation in Denver, and within 
a few months applied for and received 
the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to provide prepaid health care to 
Federal employees in the Denver area. 
This nonprofit corporation was an entire- 
ly separate entity from the Kaiser plans 
in California, and had no experience 
operating in Colorado prior to the ap- 
proval. 

The Metropolitan Denver Foundation 
was organized, as I stated earlier, in 
1968. Since that time, the foundation 
had sponsored prepaid health care plans. 
Those plans were similar to an individ- 
ual-practice prepayment plan which 
would be provided to Federal employees 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act. The difference was that the 
risk of actual medical costs exceeding 
prepayments was borne by a private in- 
surance carrier. Under the act, the foun- 
dation would contract with the Govern- 
ment directly, and the individual physi- 
cians would bear the risk. But the foun- 
dation was exercising the same cost- 
control] function it would exercise under 
a contract with the Government, and its 
member physicians were providing their 
services in the same fashion. 

The foundation also applied to the 
Civil Service Commission for approval 
to provide an individual-practice prepaid 
health care plan to Federal employees 
in the Denver area. Its application was 
rejected on the ground that the “suc- 
cessful experience” requirement of the 
statute had not been satisfied. The Com- 
mission felt that the foundation’s ex- 
perience in sponsoring prepaid plans did 
not apply because the individual physi- 
cians did not bear the risk in the event 
that actual medical costs exceeded the 
prepayments. 

The successful experience require- 
ment applies only to individual-practice- 
prepayment plans. There is no such re- 
quirement with respect to group-practice 
prepayment plans. This bill would put 
individual practice plans on an equal 
basis with group-practice plans by elim- 
inating the experience requirement. 
There are several reasons why this 
should be done. 

First, I do not think Congress intended 
to discriminate in favor of group-practice 
plans. The Congressional Research Serv- 
ice has prepared an excellent memoran- 
dum on the legislative history of the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. As indicated in that 
memorandum, when the bill which was 
later enacted as the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act was reported out of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee—House Report 86-957—it re- 
quired both group- and individual-prac- 
tice prepayment plans to have 5 years 
of prior successful experience. Before the 
bill was taken up in the House. it was 
changed. The experience requirement 
was eliminated as to group plans. The 
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section dealing with individual-practice 
plans was revised to delete the 5-year re- 
quirement, but the experience require- 
ment presently in the statute was re- 
tained. 

Mr. President, nothing in the hearings, 
committee reports, or floor debate on the 
bill reveals why it contained an experi- 
ence requirement for individual-practice 
plans but not for group plans. 

There was no indication that any of 
the specified types of plans was favored 
over another. In fact, the point was made 
in the hearings that competition among 
the various types of plans would result 
in better employee benefits and lower 
medical costs. 

Apart from whether the unequal treat- 
ment of group- and individual-practice 
plans in the statute was intended or in- 
advertent, I think they should now be put 
on equal footing in competing to provide 
medical benefits to Federal employees. 
From the standpoint of guaranteeing 
good health benefits to Federal employ- 
ees, there is no apparent reason why an 
experience requirement should be neces- 
sary for individual-practice plans, but 
not for group-practice plans. Individual- 
practice prepayment plans have many of 
the advantages of group-practice plans 
without the disadvantage of restricting 
the subscribing patients’ choice of physi- 
cians. Many prefer to have the freedom 
of choosing individual physicians for 
their medical care rather than being con- 
fined to a group of specialists practicing 
together. 

In fact, a majority of the medical pro- 
fession objects to group practices because 
they limit the patient’s choice of a physi- 
cian, and because they feel that the phy- 
sicians in this case are really employed 
by the corporation rather than by the 
patient, and that this is an interference 
with the doctor-patient relationship. 
Under either type of plan, a subscribing 
patient is assured that his prepayment 
will cover the full cost of medical serv- 
ices provided by a member physician. 
Both types of plans contain strong incen- 
tives for keeping medical costs down 
through emphasis on preventive care and 
curtailment of unnecessary hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, it makes 
sense to increase the availability of these 
kinds of health benefits to Federal em- 
ployees. This is particularly true at a 
time when medical costs are rising and 
we are looking for innovative methods of 
improving our Nation’s health care. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 
To Hon. PETER H. DoMINIcK. 
From Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Subject: Legislative history of a provision 
pertaining to the contract authority of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
individual practice prepayment health 
insurance plans administering the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits programs 

This is in reply to a request from your 
staff for a review of the legislative history 
of a provision found in 5 U.S.C. 8903, which 
defines which health benefits plans are quali- 
fied to enter into contracts with the Civil 
Service Commission to administer a portion 
of the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
program. 

Reference is made to your letter of Octo- 
ber 9, 1969 and the attachments from the 
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Civil Service Commission and a representative 
of the Metropolitan Denver Foundation for 
Medical Care. Your letter and the attach- 
ments note that under 5 U.S.C. 8903, the Civil 
Service Commission may contract with or 
approve four type of health benefit plans for 

of administering the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act. Among the four 
categories of approved plans are (1) service 
benefit plans, (2) indemnity benefit plans, 
(3) employee organization plans, and (4) 
comprehensive medical plans. The last 
group—comprehensive medical plans may in- 
clude either (a) group practice prepayment 
plans or (b) individual-practice prepayment 
plans. However, with respect to individual- 
practice prepayment plans, the Civil Service 
Commission may enter into contracts only 
if such plans “have successfully operated 
similar plans before approval by the Com- 
mission of the plan in which employees may 
enroll.” 

The Metropolitan Denver Foundation for 
Medical Care, which was specifically incorpo- 
rated for purposes of administering such a 
program, has not had such experience and 
the Foundation’s application to the Civil 
Service Commission has been turned down on 
the grounds that this provision found in 5 
U.S.C, 8903 prevents the Commission from 
making such a contract, even though it does 
not appear the Commission questions the ca- 
pability and resources of the Foundation to 
meet proposed contract responsibilities. 


BACKGROUND 


As you know, throughout much of the 
1950’s, several efforts were made to estab- 
lish a health insurance program for Federal 
workers. A number of hearings on specific 
proposals as well as studies were made on the 
pros and cons of different programs. In 1959, 
legislation in the form of S. 94, introduced 
by Senator Richard Neuberger and others, 
would establish such a Federal employees 
health insurance program. 


SENATE ACTION 


Hearings on S. 94 were held on April 15, 
16, 21, 23, 28 and 30, 1959. As introduced, the 
measure would have permitted the Govern- 
ment to contribute toward the cost of health 
insurance of an employee who enrolls for 
himself or for his dependents in one of four 
basic health insurance plans, including 
group practice prepayment programs. How- 
ever, no reference was made to individual 
practice prepayment programs (see Hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service; pages 10-20). Both the em- 
ployee groups and the group-practice or- 
ganizations strongly supported measures 
which would enable them to participate in 
any Federal employee program. 

On June 12, 1959, a revised proposal, S. 
2162 (known as the Johnston-Neuberger pill) 
was introduced and ultimately reported 
favorably with amendments by the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
(see Senate Report No. 468; 86th Congress, 
ist Session; July 2, 1959). The legislation, as 
sent to the entire Senate, retained the “free- 
dom of choice of plans” provision permitting 
employees to elect from among a service type 
of program at least National in scope, a Na- 
tional cash indemnity plan, group practice 
plans where they existed, and employee or- 
ganization plans. Once again, no reference 
was made to the individual practice prepay- 
ment programs. Plans interested in partici- 
pating, of course, had to satisfy the other 
requirements set out in the bill as reported. 

On July 16, 1959, the Senate approved the 
bill by a vote of 81 to 4 and sent it to the 
House of Representatives. As passed by the 
Senate, the measure contained the following 
definition of “group practice prepayment 
plans:” 

“Group practice prepayment plans which 
offer health services in whole or in substan- 
tial part on a prepaid basis, with profes- 
sional services thereunder provided by phy- 
sicians practicing as a group in a common 
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center or centers. Such a group shall include 
physicians qualified in at least three major 
medical specialties and receive all or a sub- 
stantial part of its income from prepaid 
funds.” 

No reference to individual practice plans 
was made in the measure. 

HOUSE ACTION 

S. 2162, as passed by the Senate was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service on July 20, 1959. This 
Committee immediately began hearings on 
the bill and other similar measures, with 
testimony taken on July 21, 23, 28 and 30 
and August 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1959. 

The first indication that a change in the 
kinds of plans which could participate would 
be made was offered in the testimony of Ar- 
thur H. Harlow, Jr., President of Group 
Health Insurance of New York (see Hearings 
before the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service; pages 181-85). G.H.I., as 
an individual-practice plan, Mr. Harlow 
noted, could not provide coverage for Federal 
workers under provisions of the Senate- 
passed bill: 

“I believe GHI offers the kind of insurance 
the Federal Government wants to give its 
employees a chance to choose, ... The bill 
as drawn, however, limits choices for Federal 
employees to one Government-wide service 
benefit plan, one Government-wide indem- 
nity plan, employee organization plans, and 
local group practice prepayment plans. It 
thus leaves out GHI, which is not a group 
practice plan.” 

Although Mr. Harlow had appeared before 
the Senate Committee on S. 94, the distinc- 
tions in the plans had not been made at that 
time. Therefore, no opposition to the listing 
of types of plans was made before the House 
began its examination. 

The Chairman of the Committee, after ask- 
ing for clarification of Mr, Harlow’s point 
asked: Why can you not qualify under the 
bill? Mr, Harlow answered: 

“Because we are not a group practice plan. 
Group practice plans require that you go to a 
group of doctors operating from some local, 
common office. We do not make any such 
requirement. We are a free choice plan.” 

The Chairman then asked if GHI had an 
amendment to offer to permit the organiza- 
tion to participate under the proposed pro- 
gram. Mr. Harlow said he did and suggested 
that a fifth category of plans be added—local 
or area service benefit plans. The definition 
is significantly different from the definitions 
of the other plans in that GHI proposed that 
local or area service benefit plans be per- 
mitted to participate “Provided, That the 
carrier offering the plan must have provided 
health services under a health benefits plan 
for a period of at least five years.” 

The first direct proposal to add two parts 
to the prepayment type of plans was offered 
by the Chairman of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, Roger Jones, in testimony before the 
Committee on August 12, 1959 (see Hearings: 
beginning on 394). Mr. Jones informed the 
Committee that the Commission proposed to 
add the following amendment: 

“(b) Individual Practice Prepayment 
Plan—Individual practice prepayment plan 
which offer health services in whole or in 
substantial part on a prepaid basis, with pro- 
fessional services thereunder provided by in- 
dividual physicians who agree that under 
certain conditions to accept the payments 
provided by the plan as full payment for cov- 
ered services rendered by them, including in 
addition to in-hospital services general care 
rendered in their offices and the patient’s 
homes, out of hospital diagnostic procedures 
and preventive care, and which plan shall 
have been in operation at least five years.” 
(Emphasis not in original.) 

One of the members of the Committee 
asked: “What group would that cover... 
Who are you aiming at with that language?” 
The Civil Service Commission Chairman 
answered: 
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“Well, the big one that we are aiming 
at is the organization which has already 
testified before the committee, the so-called 
Group Hospitalization, Inc. of New York, 
which is a very large plan .. . We are in- 
formed that there are other individual prac- 
tice plans of this type. There is the...” 

The Commission Chairman thereupon 
listed a number of other individual prac- 
tice plans which might wish to participate 
in the program. One member asked whether 
such plans would meet the existing defini- 
tions, and the Chairman replied that they 
would not unless this change were incor- 
porated. 

In short, it seems that the requirement 
that individual practice plans have some 
experience with health benefit programs 
came originally from the largest of such 
plans itself and from Mr. Harlow of GHL. 
The Administration, although modifying the 
amendment somewhat, went along with the 
five-year requirement. Neither Mr. Harlow, 
nor the Government witnesses explained 
why the experience requirement was deemed 
necessary in the first place (although Gov- 
ernment witnesses were concerned about 
the proliferation of participants which 
would increase administrative problems for 
the Civil Service Commission). 

On August 20, 1959, the House Commit- 
tee reported the bill favorably to the House 
(Report No. 957, 86th Congress, ist Session). 
The new version of S. 2162 struck all after 
the enabling clause of the Senate bill, sub- 
stituting the Committee's revision. In the 
revision, the language defining individual- 
practice prepayment plans is nearly identi- 
cal to the language proposed by the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, the last 
clause now reading: 

+». and which plans are offered by or- 
ganizations which have operated such plans 
for at least five years immediately preceding 
approval by the Commission of the plan in 
which employees may enroll. 

It is significant to note, however, that 
the House Committee bill now also con- 
tained the same five-year requirement for 
group practice plans as for individual-prac- 
tice plans. In other words, as reported, the 
measure applied a specific experience re- 
quirement to both classes of comprehensive 
medical plans. 

Between the time the bill was reported and 
the time it was taken up by the House, 
changes were made in Sec. 4 of the bill 
which defined the types of plans with which 
the Commission might enter into contracts. 
We can find no record of when such changes 
were made, or under what circumstances. We 
are, however, looking into the parliamentary 
circumstance under which such a change 
might be made. 

In any event, the measure was brought up 
in the House on September 1, 1959 (see Con- 
gressional Record; Part 14, Vol. 105; page 
17549 and following) with two significant 
changes from the standpoint of Mr. Spelts’ 
request. First, the definition for group-prac- 
tice prepayment plans had been revised by 
deleting the language requiring any experi- 
ence (see previous paragraph). The defini- 
tion for individual-practice also was revised 
to eliminate the 5-year requirement, but 
retained a prior experience requirement as 
indicated below: 

. . . and which plans are offered by orga- 
nizations which have successfully operated 
such plans prior to approval by the Com- 
mission of the plan in which employees may 
enroll. (italics not in original) 

No discussion was offered to account for 
the changes, nor was any question asked 
during House consideration of the measure 
which passed by a vote of 383 to 4. The Sen- 
ate reconsidered the measure and concurred 
with amendments on September 10, 1959, 
although the amendments did not pertain 
to the plans definitions section of the bill. 
The House accepted the Senate changes in 
the legislation, and the legislation became 
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Public Law 86-382, the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 on September 26, 
1959. 

In the absence of public statements as to 
why the House bill was modified to change 
the plans definitions section of the Act, we 
can not document the rationale of the spon- 
sors to support the need for an experience 
requirement for individual-practice plans or 
to justify the omission of such a requirement 
in the case of group practice plans, 

SUMMARY—1959 DEVELOPMENTS 

It can be argued that 5 U.S.C. 8903(4) (B) 
discriminates unjustly in favor of group- 
practice plans which, though lacking in any 
“successful operations” prior to Commission 
approval may otherwise enter into contracts, 
if qualified in all other respects, 

From the previous discussion, it appears 
that the House Committee intended, in the 
bill as reported, that the experience require- 
ment apply to both prepaid types of plans. 
However, as described, although the speci- 
ficity of 5-years was dropped, the successful 
experience requirement was retained in the 
case of individual-practice plans. Neverthe- 
less, it also appears that the experience re- 
quirement itself was first suggested by the 
spokesman of the largest of such plans and 
agreed to by the Commission when it pro- 
posed the division of the comprehensive plans 
into two sub-groups. 

By way of background, it should be noted 
that throughout the hearings process two 
major administrative concerns were constant- 
ly discussed. First, Committee members, em- 
ployee groups, and of course the group-prac- 
tice, individual-practice, and employee-plan 
representatives argued for broad involvement 
by all kinds of plans. The argument was fre- 
quently made that this would assure compe- 
tition among the plans proposing to admin- 
ister the program with better employee bene- 
fits and lower costs. Second, however, the 
Commission expressed great concern about 
plan proliferation, indicating that by permit- 
ting too many plans to become involved 
would create an administrative “nightmare” 
and most likely increase costs of operating 
the program. By expanding the list of the 
types of plans which could qualify for par- 
ticipation, it might be argued that the first 
objective was met. By placing an experience 
requirement, some might argue that the sec- 
ond objective was satisfied. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRECEDENT FOR CHANGING THE 
EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENT 


As you will recall from the preceding dis- 
cussion, the original 1959 Act provided that 
four types of plans could be eligible for par- 
ticipation in the health benefits program. 
The third class was the “employee organiza- 
tion plan.” As enacted, the 1959 law estab- 
lished the following definition for such plans: 

Employee organization plans which offer 
benefits of the types referred to in section 
5(3) which are sponsored or underwritten, 
and are administered, in whole or in substan- 
tial part, by employee organizations, which 
are available only to persons (and members 
of their families) who at the time of enroll- 
ment are members of the organization, and 
which on July 1, 1959, provided health bene- 
fits to members of the organization. 

The effect of this provision was to require 
that only employee plans which had been in 
operation for at least one year before the 
effective date of the program could qualify 
for participation. In 1963, the Congress moved 
to eliminate this provision which prevented 
plans which did not exist or did not apply 
within the prescribed time limits imposed by 
Public Law 86-382. Public Law 88-59 (H.R. 
1819), July 6, 1963, struck the words: “and 
which on July 1, 1959, provided health bene- 
fits to members of the organization.” 

The language of one of the Committee re- 
ports on H.R, 1819 may be helpful to you, in 
the event you propose to modify the current 
restrictions imposed on new individual- 
practice prepayment plans as proposed by 
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the Denver medical group. Senate Report No. 
251, 88th Congress, 1st Session, notes that: 

The restrictive language of the original 
measure was never intended, in the view of 
the committee, to provide any employee 
group with a membership recruitment and 
retention advantage over any other. This bill 
would eliminate the requirement that em- 
ployee organization plans have been in op- 
eration on July 1, 1959, and it would permit 
any employee organization to apply for ap- 
proval of its health-benefit plans between the 
date of enactment and December 31, 1963... 
It is the Committee’s view that any inequity 
resulting, however unintentionally, as be- 
tween various employee organizations, ought 
to be remedied. 

In short, the Congress authorized plans 
which had since come into existence, or 
otherwise sought to apply for participation, 
to apply to the Commission without the re- 
quirement of experience prior to the date set 
out in the legislation for filing of such appli- 
cations (prior to January 1, 1964). As you 
will note, the filing deadline requirement is 
still contained in 5 U.S.C. 8901(8) for em- 
ployee organizations, while 5 U.S.C. 8903(3) 
contains no experience requirement on em- 
ployee organization plans, which satisfied 
that filing date. It may be that a similar ap- 
peal to the Congress for eliminating the ex- 
perience requirement would be appropriate 
for individual-practice plans which have a 
desire to apply for Commission approval and 
meet all other requirements established by 
the Commission for such plans, except that 
required by the last clause found in 5 U.S.C. 
8903 (4) (B). 

We hope this information is helpful, and 
if we can be of further assistance, please let 
us know. 

GLENN MARKUS. 


By Mr. SAXBE: 
S. 892. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment and conduct of a program de- 


signed to determine the proficiency of 
individuals to perform health-care serv- 
ices for which payment may be made 
under the insurance program established 
by title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
and under State programs established 
pursuant to title XIX of such act. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a proposal which will 
set up a testing program for determining 
the proficiency of health-care personnel 
who have been disqualified under cur- 
rent Federal regulations. 

Under the present ruling, skilled nurs- 
ing homes participating in medicaid, 
must use as charge nurses on all shifts 
either a registered nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse with formal degrees. Be- 
cause of an acute shortage of nursing 
personnel, many nursing homes have 
been covering some shifts with “waiv- 
ered” practical nurses. These are nurses 
who do not have formal training but 
have been licensed by the State on a 
waivered basis. Most of these nurses have 
years of experience and are competent; 
others are not. 

The proposal I am offering would pro- 
vide a testing mechanism within HEW 
to determine which of these “waivered” 
nurses are competent to serve as charge 
nurses. In my State of Ohio alone, there 
are 10,000 waivered practical nurses; 
half of whom have even passed the State 
board. And there are at least 200 nurs- 
ing homes in the State who are unable to 
find enough qualified nurses to serve on 
all shifts. In this day of extreme medi- 
cal manpower shortage, we must not 
discriminate against a valuable and 
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competent resource. Therefore, I ask 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD 
and be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

S. 892 


A bill to provide for the development and 
conduct of a program designed to deter- 
mine the proficiency of individuals to 
perform health care services for which 
payment may be made under the insur- 
ance program established by title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act and under State 
programs established pursuant to title 
XIX of such Act. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
title XI of the Social Security Act is amended 
by adding after section 1121 the following 
new section: 

“PROGRAM FOR DETERMINING QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR CERTAIN HEALTH CARE PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 1122. (a) The Secretary, in carry- 
ing out his functions relating to the quali- 
fications for health care personnel under 
title XVIII, shall develop (in consultation 
with appropriate professional health organi- 
zations and State health and licensure 
agencies) and conduct (in conjunction 
with State health and licensure agencies) 
until December 31, 1975, a program de- 
signed to determine the proficiency of in- 
dividuals (who do not otherwise meet the 
formal educational, professional member- 
ship, or other specific criteria established 
for determining the qualifications of practi- 
cal nurses, therapists, laboratory technicians, 
X-ray technicians, psychiatric technicians 
or other health care technicians and technol- 
ogists) to perform the duties and functions 
of practical nurses, therapists, laboratory 
technicians, X-ray technicians, psychiatric 
technicians, or other health care technicians 
or technologists. Such program shall include 
(but not be limited to) the employment of 
procedures for the formal testing of the 
proficiency of individuals. In the conduct 
of such program, no individual who other- 
wise meets the proficiency requirements for 
any health care specialty shall be denied a 
satisfactory proficiency rating solely be- 
cause of his failure to meet formal edu- 
cational or professional membership re- 
quirements. 

“(b) If any individual has been deter- 
mined, under the program established pur- 
suant to subsection (a), to be qualified to 
perform the duties and functions of any 
health care specialty, no person or provider 
utilizing the services of such individual to 
perform such duties and functions shall 
be denied payment, under title XVIII or 
under any State plan approved under title 
XIX for any health care services provided 
by such person on the grounds that such 
individual is not qualified to perform such 
duties and functions.”’. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 893. A bill for the relief of Candida 
Augusto Baptista De Albuqueque. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 894. A bill for the relief of Sang 
Yol Hwang. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Bay, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
CURTIS, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. HucHes, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr, MATHIAS, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. 
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MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
TALMADGE, and Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 895. A bill to give effect to the sixth 
amendment right to a speedy trial for 
persons charged with offenses against 
the United States, and to reduce the 
danger of recidivism by strengthening 
the supervision over persons released on 
bail, probation, or parole, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

TO GIVE EFFECT TO THE SIXTH AMENDMENT RIGHT 
TO SPEEDY TRIAL 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. Hart), and Senators BAYH, BIBLE, 
BURDICK, CANNON, CURTIS, EAGLETON, 
FONG, GURNEY, HUGHES, HRUSKA, INOUYE, 
JAVITS, KENNEDY, MATHIAS, MCCLELLAN, 
MCINTYRE, MONDALE, Moss, MUSKIE, 
PACKWOOD, PELL, TALMADGE, THURMOND, 
and myself, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to give effect to the sixth 
amendment right to speedy trial for per- 
sons charged with offenses against the 
United States, and to reduce the danger 
of recidivism by strengthening the super- 
vision over persons released on bail, pro- 
bation, or parole, and for other purposes. 

This bill is virtually identical to a bill, 
S. 3936, which Senators Hart, BAYH, 
HucHes, and former Senator Young, and 
I introduced on June 9, 1970. Soon after 
we introduced the bill, we were joined 
by 20 additional Senators who also saw 
S. 3936 as a significant attempt to solve 
one of the most pressing problems of our 
time. The bill was unique in that it con- 
stituted a concrete and viable proposal 
for breathing life into the sixth amend- 
ment speedy trial guarantee. It was not 
just another echo of a tired, empty 
slogan about that long-neglected con- 
stitutional right. 

That bill was widely circulated during 
the last half of 1970 among judges, bar 
associations, law school professors, and 
others with special knowledge and ex- 
perience in the field of criminal justice. 
As a direct result of that solicitation, we 
have gathered a broad range of very 
valuable opinion and comment which 
will enable us to hold hearings early in 
the session. If the hearings demonstrate 
that changes in the bill are necessary, 
as well they might, those changes must 
be made with dispatch so that the bill 
may then receive careful but prompt 
consideration by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the Senate. In my view, enact- 
ment of this bill or one similar to it is 
vital if those noble words atop the pillars 
of our Supreme Court building—‘equal 
justice under law’’—are to be more than 
a hollow shibboleth in our society. 

It is indeed a pathetic commentary on 
the criminal justice system in our coun- 
try that more than half of the inmates 
in city and county jails across the Nation 
are imprisoned without having been con- 
victed of a crime. That startling fact was 
released just a few weeks ago after a 
study done for the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration to determine the 
present jail population of our country. 

It does not speak well of our criminal 
court processes when inmates of an in- 
stitution in New York City, universally 
and sardonically known as “The Tombs,” 
have to seize control of their prison in 
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orden to proclaim their desire for speedy 


prne justice delayed is justice de- 
nied when a felony case in the District 
of Columbia takes an average of 10 
months to come to trial and when, as was 
shown at our preventive detention hear- 
ings last year, some 56 percent of the 
1,406 inmates then awaiting trial in the 
District of Columbia Jail had waited 2 
months or more, with 24 having waited 
over 2 years without trial. 

Mr. President, one way we can effec- 
tively begin the difficult and urgent task 
of correctional reform which now faces 
the country is to accord the vast number 
of inmates who have been imprisoned 
without conviction their constitutional 
right to a speedy trial. I fear that there 
is more truth than fiction in the observa- 
tion that tall prison walls better serve 
to keep outsiders from seeing the injus- 
tice within than to prevent the individ- 
uals within from fleeing or harming so- 
ciety. I believe that society itself commits 
a disgraceful crime when it stands idly 
by as a mute witness while the sixth 
amendment speedy trial guarantee is 
rendered meaningless for thousands lan- 
guishing without trial in overcrowded 
prisons. 

When Oscar Wilde poetically depicted 
prison life in “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,” he was recording existing condi- 
tions in Berkshire some 75 years ago. 
In retrospect we can see that he not only 
gave us a poetic and historically interest- 
ing description of an English jail but 
also enunciated what has become a uni- 
versal truth about American prisons 
when he said: 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison air; 

It is only what is good in man 

That wastes and withers there. 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the warder is Despair. 


Those of us who offer this bill today 
propose to reduce the number of persons 
awaiting trial in that foul atmosphere by 
giving them their constitutional right to 
@ speedy trial. 

Mr. President, last year there was a 
storm of controversy over an effort to 
enact preventive detention legislation to 
place allegedly “dangerous” defendants 
in prison without trial by denying them 
their constitutional right to reasonable 
bail. I hope all such proposals to imprison 
persons without trial for suspected crim- 
inal tendencies have been forever laid to 
rest. I hope we can instead focus our at- 
tention and energy on the clearly con- 
stitutional alternative to preventive de- 
tention—speedy trial. 

My objection to preventive detention 
has rested primarily on constitutional 
grounds. I have also opposed it, however, 
for three very practical reasons which re- 
late to speedy trial legislation. First, the 
preventive detention procedures would 
only further burden a court system pres- 
ently near the breaking point. Second, 
preventive detention would swell the jail 
population with individuals not convicted 
and not tried. And, third, it would 
merely paper over the decay within our 
court system and lead to further unwise 
and harmful delay in seeking real solu- 
tions to the crime problem. 

How much more sensible and effective 
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it would be to begin by providing speedy 
trials for all criminal suspects and swift, 
effective punishment for those actually 
found guilty. While reasonable men 
might well differ on the efficacy and 
constitutionality of preventive detention, 
I believe that all of us can unite with 
force and common purpose behind a 
carefully drawn proposal to give renewed 
vitality and meaning to the sixth amend- 
ment speedy trial guarantee. Together, 
we can change a laudable but unattained 
ideal into a living, practical reality. 

Our problem is age old. Many cen- 
turies ago Ecclesiastes, the preacher, 
said: 

Because sentence against an evil deed is 
not executed speedily, the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set to do evil. 


Yet, in stating the problem, Ecclesi- 
astes also revealed the answer—try those 
accused of evil deeds speedily and then 
punish with dispatch those who are actu- 
ally found to have committed evil deeds. 
I am confident that we can achieve this 
objective if we but devote a small meas- 
ure of our energy, ingenuity, and re- 
sources to the job. 

Mr. President, as we approach this 
task, I see a number of encouraging signs 
on the horizon. They lead me to believe 
that the time is at hand when we shall 
overcome the obstacle of trial delay 
which has been exacting an unduly high 
price from accused and society alike. 

One hopeful sign is the tremendous 
unsolicited response from private indi- 
viduals, groups, and newspapers across 
the land to the introduction last session 
of S. 3936, the predecessor of the bill we 
introduced today. That response shows 
that the people of our country have long 
been counting the cost to society of un- 
reasonable delay. It demonstrates that 
they recognize the need for a major over- 
haul of our judicial machinery and that 
they are looking to us for the imaginative 
leadership necessary to achieve the task. 
Perhaps most important of all, it shows 
that they share our commitment to at- 
tain the goal of speedy trial. 

Another encouraging signal lies in the 
overwhelmingly favorable response the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee re- 
ceived to its solicitation of views from a 
wide variety of experienced people in the 
criminal justice field. Endorsement of 
the objectives and principles embodied in 
the bill has been accompanied by con- 
structive suggestions for its improve- 
ment. For example, we have had several 
recommendations that a provision be in- 
cluded in the bill to eliminate unneces- 
sary delay in criminal appeals and also 
that sanctions for unreasonably dilatory 
defense counsel be incorporated in some 
manner. The subcommittee has wel- 
comed such comments and suggestions 
and will give them close and careful 
attention during the course of the forth- 
coming hearings. Dates for the hearings 
will soon be announced. 

Furthermore, I have been heartened 
by the commitment of Chief Justice 
Warren Burger of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to the principle we are striving to 
attain through this bill. In his remarks 
to the American Bar Association on the 
state of the federal judiciary, on August 
10, 1970, he said: 
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If ever the law is to have genuine deterrent 
effect on the criminal conduct giving us im- 
mediate concern, we must make some drastic 
changes. The most simple and obvious 
remedy is to give the courts the manpower 
and tools—including the prosecutors and de- 
fense lawyers—to try criminal cases within 
60 days after indictment and let us see what 
happens. I predict it would sharply reduce 
the crime rate. 

Efficiency must never be the controlling 
test of criminal justice but the work of the 
courts can be efficient without jeopardizing 
basic safeguards. Indeed the delays in trials 
are often one of the gravest threats to 
individual rights. Both the accused and the 
public are entitled to a prompt trial. 


In declaring that criminal trials within 
60 days would sharply reduce the crime 
rate and that both the accused and the 
public have a fundamental right to 
speedy trial, the Chief Justice plainly 
enunicated two consummate truths 
which neither the legislature nor the 
judiciary can ignore any longer. 

Concern about speedy trial here in the 
District of Columbia has been brought 
sharply into focus within the past few 
weeks by a General Sessions Court 
judge’s order for release on recognizance 
of a defendant formerly incarcerated 
without trial in the District of Columbia 
jail for 2 months. The judge said that 
“simple justice” demanded release even 
though he had some misgivings about 
the defendant's inclination to return for 
trial. He made it clear that the accused 
should not pay for the sins of others. The 
judge pointed an accusing finger for dil- 
atory tactics in the direction of Govern- 
ment prosecutors, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs and the 
court-appointed defense counsel. This 
action should serve as fair notice to all 
that the District of Columbia Superior 
Court, formerly the General Sessions 
Court, intends to speed up the wheels 
of justice. With the increased number of 
judges provided by the recent District of 
Columbia court reorganization, the pub- 
lic and the Congress shouid tolerate 
nothing short of trials within 60 days. 

In the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we are fortunate to 
have as Chief Judge, Edward M. Curran, 
a stanch believer in the need for speedy 
trials. Ac a witness at Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee hearings in Feb- 
ruary of 1969 and again in a letter to me 
on October 7, 1970, he said: 

There is no more effective deterrent to 
crime than a speedy trial and swift punish- 
ment for the guilty. 


In his letter, he also advisea me that 
he fully expected the Federal district 
courts here to meet a 60-day limit, with- 
out additional manpower, upon comple- 
tion of local court reorganization, 

Another encouraging step, which re- 
flects serious concern on the part of the 
Federal judiciary to set its own house in 
order, has been the recent promulgation 
of speedy trial rules by the Judicial 
Council of the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The rules require that the U.S. 
attorney must be ready for trial of an 
unconvicted, detained defendant within 
90 days of detention. If not, the defend- 
ant is to be released, unless exceptional 
circumstances appear. The rules also re- 
quire the Government to be ready for 
trial in all cases within 6 months from 
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the date of arrest, service of summons, 
detention, or filing of a complaint or a 
formal charge, whichever is earliest. 
Otherwise, the case shall be dismissed 
upon motion of the defendant or the 
district court. The rules give a clear pri- 
ority generally to criminal cases and par- 
ticularly to detained defendants and de- 
fendants believed to present unusual 
risks. In announcing the rules, the circuit 
council stated: 

The deterrence of crime by prompt prose- 
cution of charges is frustrated whenever 
there is a delay in the disposition of a case 
which is not required for some good reason. 
The general observance of law rests largely 
upon a respect for the process of law enforce- 
ment, When the process is slowed down by 
repeated delays in the disposition of charges 
for which there is no good reason, public 
confidence is seriously eroded. 


The sort of initiative displayed by the 
second circuit will serve as a useful ad- 
junct to legislative efforts by the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. President, I believe that all of 
these encouraging signs which I have 
just mentioned show that the time for 
action is at hand. The public confidence 
must be restored. We in the Congress 
can do much to restore it by enacting a 
pill like the one my colleagues and I offer 
today. In so doing we can not only pro- 
vide speedy trials for all Federal crimi- 
nal suspects but also establish a model 
worthy of emulation by States experienc- 
ing similar problems. 

It is in this spirit I introduce in the 
Senate today a proposed “Speedy Trial 
Act of 1971.” This bill attacks the prob- 
lem of delayed trials and pretrial recid- 
ivism from two directions which I should 
like to explain. 

First, it requires each Federal district 
court to set trials within 60 days of the 
date of an indictment or information. It 
establishes a limited opportunity for de- 
lays in trial—only those required by 
other proceedings involving the defend- 
ant, or those absolutely necessary for the 
holding of a fair trial. It bars delays 
caused by inadequate judicial resources 
and seeks strongly to discourage pro- 
crastinations by counsel. 

The speedy trial provisions of this part 
of the bill apply in four stages: first, to 
those persons accused of serious felonies 
and not released prior to trial; second, to 
those accused of serious felonies and re- 
leased prior to trial; third, to those ac- 
cused of other felonies and not released; 
and finally, to all other persons accused 
of nonpetty offenses. 

The bill requires each district court to 
establish plans for the implementation 
of the speedy trial requirements of the 
legislation and the sixth amendment. It 
also provides for the report to Congress 
of the funds and personnel needed to im- 
plement the speedy trial requirements. 

This is possibly the most important 
part of the bill. It will for the first time 
require the executive and judicial 
branches to make a comprehensive as- 
sessment of their resources and their re- 
quirements for an efficiently functioning 
criminal justice system. They will then 
present to Congress their evaluation of 
the resources which they find lacking. 
Congress then will make its own compre- 
hensive assessment of the resources nec- 
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essary to assure speedy and fair admin- 
istration of the criminal law. The choice 
then will be clear. If we desire a modern, 
efficient, and well-run judicial system— 
one which will truly and effectively per- 
form its function of punishing and re- 
habilitating lawbreakers and deterring 
crime—we will know what it will cost and 
how much of an effort is required. If the 
Nation truly wants law and order, and 
not merely a panacea, it will pay that 
cost. 

Second, the bill authorizes the crea- 
tion of demonstration “Pretrial Services 
Agencies” in 5 Federal districts, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. The agen- 
cies will be responsible for making bail 
recommendations, for supervising and 
controlling persons released on bail, for 
assisting in the providing of medical, 
employment, and other services to these 
persons, and for performing other func- 
tions designed to insure the reduction 
of pretrial crime, nonappearance for 
trial, and unnecessary pretrial deten- 
tion. These agencies are designed to put 
into operation the recommendations of 
the many committees which have sur- 
veyed the operation of the Bail Reform 
Act and pointed out our persistent fail- 
ure to make that act work as it was in- 
tended and as it should. The District of 
Columbia Bail Agency, with its recent 
expansion in scope and resources, might 
well serve as a model “Pretrial Services 
Agency” under the new bill. 

When we truly reform our bail ma- 
chinery and make the Bail Reform Act 
work, I am confident that we will then be 
in a position to take a step that has long 
been needed—the complete prohibition 
of money bail in amounts beyond the 
ability of a defendant to pay. We can 
then eliminate what has been properly 
called the “hypocrisy” of extralegal pre- 
ventive detention through the use of 
high money bail. 

The only difference in the bill which 
I now introduce and S. 3936 which was 
introduced last year is that the new bill 
does not provide for specific additional 
penalties for crimes committed while a 
defendant was released awaiting trial. 
That provision, title II of S. 3936, re- 
ceived sufficient unfavorable comment 
last year from some of my colleagues in 
the Senate and from the experts whose 
comments we solicited to warrant its re- 
moval for separate study by the Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee. In all oth- 
er respects the bill remains unchanged. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a sectional analysis of it 
be printed in full in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 895 

A bill to give effect to the sixth amendment 
right to a speedy trial for persons charged 
with offenses against the United States, 
and to reduce the danger of recidivism by 
strengthening the supervision over persons 
released on bail, probation, or parole, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Speedy Trial Act 
of 1971”. 
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TITLE I—SPEEDY TRIALS 
Sec. 101. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately after chap- 
ter 207 a new chapter 208, as follows: 
“Chapter 208—SPEEDY TRIALS 
“3161. 
“3162. 


Time limits and exclusions, 
Sanctions. 

“3163. Effective dates. 

“3164. District plans, 


“$3161. Time limits and exclusions 

“(a) When a defendant charged with an 
offense against the United States first ap- 
pears before the court for the setting of 
release conditions under section 3146 the 
judge shall, after consultation with the 
counsel for the defendant and the United 
States attorney, set a day certain for the 
trial. 

“(b) The trial of a defendant charged 
with an offense against the United States 
shall be commenced as follows: 

“(1) Within sixty days from the date the 
defendant is arrested or a summons is is- 
sued, except that if an information or in- 
dictment is filed, then within sixty days 
from the date of such filing; 

“(2) If the indictment or information is 
dismissed upon motion of the defendant 
and thereafter the defendant is charged 
with the same crime or a crime based on the 
same conduct or arising from the same 
criminal episode, within sixty days from 
the date the defendant is so charged; or 

“(3) If the defendant is to be tried again 
following a mistrial, an order for a new 
trial, or an appeal or collateral attack, 
within sixty days from the date of the 
mistrial, order granting a new trial, or 
remand. 

“(c) The following periods of delay shall 
be excluded in computing the time within 
which the trial of any such offense must 
commence: 

“(1) Any period of delay resulting from 
other proceedings concerning the defendant, 
including but not limited to, an examination 
and hearing on competency, any period of 
delay resulting from the fact that he is in- 
competent to stand trial, or resulting from 
an examination and treatment pursuant to 
section 2902 of title 28, United States Code, 
and any period of delay resulting from hear- 
ings on pretrial motions, interlocutory ap- 
peals, or trials with respect to other charges. 

“(2) Any period of delay during which 
prosecution is deferred by the United States 
attorney pursuant to written agreement with 
the defendant for the purpose of allowing the 
defendant to demonstrate his good conduct. 

“(3) Any period of delay resulting from the 
absence or unavailability of the defendant. 

“(4) If the information or indictment is 
dismissed upon motion of the United States 
attorney and thereafter a charge is filed 
against the defendant for the same offense 
or any offense required to be joined with 
that offense, any period of delay from the 
date the charge was dismissed to the date 
the time limitation would commence to run 
as to the subsequent charge had there been 
no previous charge. 

“(5) A reasonable period of delay when 
the defendant is joined for trial with a co- 
defendant as to whom the time for trial has 
not run and there is good cause for not grant- 
ing a severance. In all other cases the de- 
fendant shall be granted a severance 50 
that he may be tried within the time limit 
applicable to him. 

“(6) Any period of delay resulting from a 
continuance granted at the request of the 
defendant or his counsel upon a showing of 
good cause, if such request is made more 
than fifteen days prior to the date set for 
trial, but in no event shall any such period 
of delay be excludable for any period in ex- 
cess of seven days. 

“(7) Any period of delay resulting from a 
continuance granted at the request of the 
United States attorney upon a showing of 
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good cause, if such request is made more 
than fifteen days prior to the date set for 
trial, but in no event shall any such period 
of delay be excludable for any period in ex- 
cess of seven days. 

“(8) Any other period of delay resulting 
from a continuance granted at the request 
of the defendant or his counsel or the United 
States attorney upon a finding by the judge 
that, unless such a continuance is granted 
the ends of justice cannot be met. No such 
period of delay resulting from a continuance 
granted by the court in accordance with 
this paragraph shall be excludable under 
this subsection unless the court, after first 
having considered the right of the defendant 
to a speedy trial and the public interest in a 
prompt disposition of the case, sets forth in 
writing in the record of the case its reason 
for granting such continuance. 

“§ $162. Sanctions 

If a defendant, through no fault of his 
own or his counsel, is not brought to trial 
as required by section 3161, the information 
or indictment shall be dismissed on motion 
of the defendant. Such dismissal shal] for- 
ever bar prosecution for the offense charged 
and for any other offense required to be 
joined with the offense. Failure of the de- 
fendant to move for dismissal prior to trial 
or entry of a plea of guilty shall constitute 
a waiver of the right to dismissal. 

“$3163. Effective dates 

“(a) The time limitations in section 3161 
shall apply— 

“(1) to defendants charged with any of 
the following offenses in informations or in- 
dictments filed more than ninety days after 
the effective date of this chapter, and con- 
tinuously held in custody on such charge: 

“(A) murder; 

“(B) voluntary manslaughter; 

“(C) rape; 

“(D) carnal knowledge of a female under 
the age of sixteen, or taking immoral, im- 
proper, or indecent liberties with a child 
under the age of sixteen years; 

“(E) robbery; 

“(F) burglary; 

“(G) kidnapping; 

“(H) arson; 

“(I) assault with a dangerous weapon; 

“(J) assault with intent to commit any 
offense; 

“(K) mayhem; 

“(L) unlawful sale or distribution of a 
narcotic, depressant, or stimulant drug (as 
defined by any Act of Congress), if the of- 
fense is punishable by imprisonment for 
more than one year; 

“(M) threatening, injuring, or intimidat- 
ing any prospective witness or juror for the 
purpose of obstructing or attempting to ob- 
struct justice; 

“(N) extortion or blackmail accompanied 
by threats of violence; or 

“(O) an attempt or conspiracy to commit 
any of the foregoing offenses, as defined by 
any Act of Congress, if the offense is punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one 
year; and 

“(2) to defendants charged with any of- 
fense referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, in informations or indictments 
filed more than one hundred and twenty 
days after the effective date of this chapter, 
and not continuously held in custody on 
such charge. 

“(3) to defendants charged with any 
offense, other than an offense referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, in informa- 
tions or indictments filed more than one 
hundred and eighty days after the effective 
date of this chapter, and continuously held 
in custody in such charge. 

“(b) Except as extended under section 
3164, the time limitation in section 3161 
shall apply to all other offenses (other than 
offenses within the purview of paragraph 
(1) or (2) or (3) of subsection (a)) charged 
in informations or indictments filed more 
than eighteen months after the effective 
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date of this chapter; except that section 
3161 shall not apply to the trial of offenses 
filed under the antitrust, securities, or tax 
laws of the United States. 

“§ 3164, District plans 

“(a) Each United States district court, 
with the approval of the judicial council of 
the circuit, shall, within ninety days of the 
effective date of this chapter, prepare a plan 
for the trial or other disposition of offenses 
under section 3163. Each such plan shall be 
formulated after considering the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Judicial Center, 
the United States attorney, and attorneys 
experienced in the defense of criminal cases 
in the district, and shall be filed with the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Each such plan shall include a de- 
scription of the procedural techniques, in- 
novations, systems, and other methods by 
which the district court has expedited or 
intends to expedite the trial or other dis- 
position of criminal cases. The plan shall 
make special provision for the speedy trial 
of cases at places of holding court where 
there is no judge continuously resident. 

“(b) In the event a district court is unable 
because of limitations of manpower or re- 
sources to implement its plan for the trial or 
other disposition of criminal cases as pro- 
vided in section 3163(b), its plan shall, with 
the approval of the judicial council of the 
circuit, be submitted to the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, with a copy 
to the Attorney General, and shall request 
an extension of the effective date specified 
in section 3163(b). In addition to the in- 
formation required under subsection (a) of 
this section, each such plan in which an ex- 
tension is requested shall specify the neces- 
sary authorizations and appropriations for 
additional judges, prosecutors, prodation of- 
ficers, full-time defense counsel, supporting 
personnel, and other resources without which 
full compliance with section 3163(b) can- 
not be achieved. 

“(c) On or before fifteen months from 
the effective date of this chapter, the Judical 
Conference shall determine whether and to 
what extent section 3163(b) is to be ex- 
tended as to each district. 

“(d) Within eighteen months after such 
effective date, the Judicial Conference shall 
submit a report to Congress detailing the 
district plans submitted to it under subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section, the action 
taken by the Judicial Conference under sub- 
section (c) of this section, and the legisla- 
tive proposals and appropriations necessary 
to achieve compliance with the time limita- 
tions provided in section 3161. 

“(e) In the event that a district court with 
respect to which section 3163(b) has become 
effective is subsequently unable to meet the 
time limitations prescribed by section 3161, 
the chief judge of such district may seek and 
the Judicial Conference may grant suspen- 
sion of such limitations as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section.”. 

TITLE II —PRETRIAL SERVICES AGENCIES 

Sec. 201. Chapter 207 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking section 
3152 and adding the following new sections: 
“$3152. Establishment of pretrial services 

agencies 

“There shall be established, on a demon- 
stration basis, in each of five judicial dis- 
tricts, one of which shall be the District of 
Columbia, a pretrial services agency author- 
ized to maintain effective supervision and 
control over, and to provide supportive serv- 
ices to, defendants released under this chap- 
ter. The districts, other than the District of 
Columbia, in which such agencies are to be 
established shall be designated by the Chief 
Justice of the United States after consulta- 
tion with the Attorney General, on the basis 
of such considerations as the number of 
criminal cases prosecuted annually in the 
district, the percentage of defendants in the 
district presently detained prior to trial, the 
incidence of crime charged against persons 
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released pending trial under this chapter, 
and the availability of community resources 
to implement the conditions of release which 
may be imposed under this chapter. 
“§ 3153. Organization of pretrial services 
agencies 

“The Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts shall establish 
a pretrial services agency in each of the 
designated districts, After reviewing recom- 
mendations of the judges of the district 
court to be served by the agency, the chief 
judge of the court shall appoint, subject to 
the provisions of part III of title 5, United 
States Code, a chief pretrial services officer 
who shall receive compensation at a rate to 
be established by the chief judge of the court 
but not in excess of the rate prescribed for 
GS-16 by section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. The chief pretrial services 
officer shall be responsible for the direction 
and supervision of the agency and may ap- 
point and fix the compensation, subject to 
the provisions of part III of title 5, United 
States Code, of such other personnel as may 
be necessary to staff each agency and may 
appoint such experts and consultants as 
may be necessary, pursuant to section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code. 


“$3154. Functions and powers of pretrial 
services agencies 

“Each pretrial services agency shall per- 
form such of the following functions as the 
district court to be served may specify: 

“(1) collect, verify, and report promptly 
to the judicial officer information pertaining 
to the pretrial release of each person charged 
with an offense, and recommend appropriate 
release conditions for each such person; 

“(2) review and modify the reports and 
recommendations specified in paragraph (1) 
for persons seeking release pursuant to sec- 
tion 3146(e) or section 3147; 

“(3) supervise persons released into its 
custody under this chapter; 

“(4) with the approval of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, oper- 
ate or contract for the operation of ap- 
propriate facilities for the custody or care of 
persons released under this chapter includ- 
ing, but not limited to, residential halfway 
houses, addict and alcoholic treatment cen- 
ters, and counseling services; 

“(5) inform the court of all apparent vio- 
lations of pretrial release conditions or ar- 
rests of persons released to its custody or 
under its supervision and recommended ap- 
propriate modifications or release conditions; 

“(6) serve as coordinator for other local 
agencies which serve or are eligible to serve 
as custodians under this chapter and advise 
the court as to the eligibility, availability, 
and capacity of such agencies; 

“(7) assist persons released under this 
chapter in securing any necessary employ- 
ment, medical, or social services; 

“(8) prepare, in cooperation with the 
United States marshal and the United States 
attorney such pretrial detention reports as 
are required by rule 46(h) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure; and 

“(9) perform such other functions as the 
court may, from time to time, assign. 

“§ 3155. Report to Congress 

“The Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts shall annu- 
ally report to Congress on the accomplish- 
ments of the pretrial services agencies, with 
particular attention to (1) their effective- 
ness in reducing crime committed by per- 
sons released under this chapter; (2) their 
effectiveness in reducing the volume and 
cost of unnecessary pretrial detention; and 
(3) their effectiveness in improving the op- 
eration of this chapter. The Director shall 
include in his fourth annual report recom- 
mendations for any necessary modification 
of this chapter or expansion to other dis- 
tricts. 

“$3156. Definitions 

“As used in sections 3146 through 3155 of 

this chapter— 
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“(1) The term ‘judicial officer’ means, un- 
less otherwise indicated, any person or court 
authorized pursuant to section 3041 of this 
title, or the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure, to bail or otherwise release a person 
before trial or sentencing or pending appeal 
in a court of the United States, and any 
judge of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions or Superior Court, and 

“(2) The term ‘offense’ means any criminal 
offense, other than an offense triable by 
court-martial, military commission, provost 
court, or other military tribunal, which is in 
violation of any Act of Congress and is tria- 
ble by any court established by Act of Con- 
gress.” 

Sec. 302, The analysis of chapter 207 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the last two items and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“3150A. Penalty for Crime Committed While 
on Release. 

Contempt. 

Establishment of Pretrial Services 

Agencies. 
Organization of 

Agencies. 
Functions and Powers of Pretrial 

Services Agencies. 

Report to Congress. 
“3156. Definitions.” 

Sec. 303. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, the sum of $1,500,000. 

Sec. 304. Section 604 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking para- 
graphs (9) through (12) of subsection (a) 
and substituting in lieu thereof: 

“(9) Establish pretrial services agencies 
pursuant to section 3153 of title 18, United 
States Code: 

“(10) Purchase, exchange, transfer, dis- 
tribute, and assign the custody of lawbooks, 
equipment, and supplies needed for the 
maintenance and operation of the courts, 
the Federal Judicial Center, the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, the 
offices of the United States magistrates and 
commissioners, and the offices of pretrial 
services agencies; 

“(11) Audit vouchers and accounts of the 
courts, the Federal Judicial Center, the pre- 
trial services agencies; and their clerical and 
administrative personnel; 

“(12) Provide accommodations for the 
courts, the Federal Judicial Center, the pre- 
trial services agencies, and their clerical and 
administrative personnel; 

“(13) Perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Supreme Court or 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States.” 


“3151. 
“3152. 
"3153. 


Pretrial Services 


“3154. 


“3155. 


ANALYSIS OF S. 895, PROPOSED “SPEEDY TRIAL 
Act or 1971” 


TITLE I: SPEEDY TRIALS 


SecTion 101. Adds a new chapter 208, to 
title 18, USC, as follows: 


Section 3161 time limits and exclusions 


Subsection (a) requires the judge to set a 
date certain for trial when the defendant 
first appears before him for the purpose of 
setting bail. The date is set upon consulta- 
tion with the prosecutor and defense coun- 
sel. 

Subsection (b) requires that the date set 
for trial be within 60 days of arrest or is- 
suance of summons, unless an information 
or indictment is filed, in which case trial 
must be within 60 days of that date. If 
charges are dropped, or a mistrial is declared, 
the 60 days runs from the date of new 
charges, or the date of mistrial. 

Subsection (c) excepts from the 60 day 
period the following periods of delay: 

(1) Proceedings relating to the defendant 
such as examination and hearing on com- 
petency, the period of incompetency, hear- 
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ings on pretrial motions, trials on other 
charges, and interlocutory appeals; 

(2) Delays caused by deferred prosecution 
upon agreement of defense counsel and pros- 
ecutor for the purpose of demonstrating the 
defendant’s good conduct; 

(3) Delays caused by absence of defend- 
ant; 

(4) Delays between the dropping of a 
charge and the filing of a new charge for the 
same or related offense; 

(5) Reasonable periods of delay when the 
defendant is joined for trial with a code- 
fendant, and good cause exists not to grant 
severance; 

(6) Any delay up to 7 days resulting from 
a continuance granted at the request of the 
defense counsel or the prosecutor upon good 
cause shown, if made more than 15 days be- 
fore the date set for trial; 

(7) Any other delay resulting from a con- 
tinuance granted at the request of defense 
or prosecution, upon a finding of the judge 
that the ends of justice cannot be met un- 
less the continuance is granted. The Judge 
must consider the right of the defendant 
and the interest of the public in speedy trial, 
and set forth in the record his reasons for 
granting the continuance. 


Section 3162 sanctions 


This section declares that if the case is 
not brought to trial within the prescribed 
period through no fault of defendant or his 
counsel, the charges shall be dropped with 
jeopardy. 

Section 3163 effective dates 


Subsection (a) makes the time limits of 
Section 3161 effective— 

(1) 90 days after the effective date of the 
title for persons held in custody on certain 
defined charges. The charges include capital 
offenses, robbery, burglary, arson, crimes in- 
volving bodily harm, felony drug offenses, 
intimidation of witnesses, extortion or black- 
mail accompanied by threats of violence, and 
attempts and conspiracies to commit these 
offenses. 

(2) 120 days after the effective date of the 
title for persons charged with above offenses 
and released on bail. 

(3) 180 days after the effective date of the 
title for persons charged with other felonies 
and not released on bail. 

Subsection (b) makes the time limits of 
Section 3161 apply to all other felony cases 
not covered by subsection (a) 18 months 
after the effective date of the title. Section 
3161 does not apply, however, to offenses 
under the antitrust, tax, or securities laws. 


Section 3164 district plans 


Subsection (a) requires each district court, 
upon approval of the judicial counsel of the 
circuit, to submit a plan for the trial of 
cases under section 3164 within 90 days of 
the effective date of the title. The plan is 
to be formulated after consultations with the 
Federal Judicial Center, the U.S. Attorney, 
and the local bar. It is to be filed with the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

Subsection (b) permits the district court 
to request an extension of the time required 
for implementing its plan if unable to do 
so because of limitations in manpower or 
resources. The request, if approved by the 
judicial council of the circuit, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Judicial Conference, with a 
copy to the Attorney General. The request 
shall contain a list of the appropriations 
and personnel required to implement the 
plan. 

Subsection (c) requires the Judicial Con- 
ference to determine whether and to what 
extent, the extensions requested shall be 
granted. 

Subsection (d) requires a report by the 
Judicial Conference to the Congress 18 
months after the effective date of this title 
detailing the action taken to comply with 
this title, the extensions granted, and the 
legislation and appropriations necessary to 
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comply fully with the time limitations of 
Section 3161. 

Subsection (e) provides that if a district 
is subsequently unable to meet the time 
limitations of this title, the Chief Judge of 
the district court may request a temporary 
suspension as provided in subsection (b). 

TITLE If: PRETRIAL SERVICES AGENCIES 


Section 201 amends chapter 207, title 18, 
U.S. Code by striking Section 3152 and add- 
ing the following: 


Section 3152 establishment of pretrial 
services agencies 


This section creates on a demonstration 
basis in the District of Columbia and four 
other judicial districts, pretrial services agen- 
cies to supervise and control defendants 
released on bail. The other four districts are 
to be selected by the Chief Justice, upon con- 
sultation with the Attorney General, on the 
basis of the number of criminal cases in the 
district, the percentage of defendants 
detained before trial, the incidence of crime 
charged to persons released prior to trial, and 
the resources available. 


Section 3153 organization of pretrial services 
agencies 

This section authorizes the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts to 
create a pretrial services agency in the des- 
ignated districts. The chief judge of the 
district court appoints a chief Pretrial Serv- 
ices Officer who is responsible for the opera- 
tion of the agency, and may appoint other 
personnel to staff the agency. 


Section 3154 functions and powers of pretrial 
services agencies 


Each agency is to perform various func- 
tions, as the court shall direct, including: 
collection and verification of information 
pertaining to eligibility of defendants for re- 
lease, and recommendations for conditions of 
release; supervision and control of released 
persons; operation or contraction for operat- 
ing of facilities for custody or care of released 
persons, such as halfway houses, narcotics 
and alcohol treatment centers, and counsel- 
ing centers; coordination of other agencies to 
serve as custodians of released persons; and 
affording medical, social, and employment 
assistance to released persons. 

Section 3155 report to congress 

The Director of the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts shall make an annual re- 
port on the operation of the Pretrial Services 
Agencies, including their effectiveness in re- 
ducing pretrial crime and the volume and 
cost of pretrial detention. In his fourth an- 
nual report, the Director shall recommend 
any modifications of this chapter, or its ex- 
pansion to other districts. 

Section 3156 definitions 

This section contains the definitions of 
former Section 3152. 

Section 302 amends the analysis of chap- 
ter 207 to refiect the amendments made by 
this title. 

Section 303 authorizes the appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for each fiscal year to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

Section 304 amends Section 604, title 28, 
U.S. Code, relating to the functions of the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, to reflect the new duties imposed 
by the creation of pretrial services agencies 
under this title. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MCGOVERN, 
and Mr. HUMPHREY): 

S. 896. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the expenditure 
for military purposes in foreign coun- 
tries of foreign currencies accuring to 
the United States under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended. Re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr, McGovern), and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) , I introduce two bills which would 
prohibit the use of food-for-peace funds 
for military purposes. 

The bills are the result of information 
and testimony we received in hearings 
of the Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee into a variety of aspects of the 
foreign military aid program. 

Food for peace was designed to use 
funds from the sale of American surplus 
farm commodities abroad for humani- 
tarian programs. It was a marriage of 
commonsense and idealism. Great good 
has come from it in programs to feed 
the hungry, improve conditions in the 
developing nations, and to train and edu- 
cate thousands of men and women in 
modern techniques and skills. 

But in 1970, some $108 million of these 
funds were used for military purposes. 
In some years the amount has been as 
much as $150 million. Yet the official de- 
scription of the program in the USS. 
budget contains not one word about the 
use of food-for-peace funds for military 
purposes. It states merely that: 

This program combats hunger and 
malnutrition, promotes economic growth 
in developing nations, and develops and 
expands export markets for US. 
commodities. 

The use of these funds for military 
purposes is & corruption of the idea. It 
should be a “Food for Peace,” not a “Food 
for War” program. 

There are other things wrong with 
doing this as well. To use funds gener- 
ated by the sale of American food sur- 
pluses abroad for military purposes puts 
the funds for military purposes outside 
the appropriations process. It limits con- 
gressional control over them. It also frac- 
tionalizes the military assistance pro- 
gram by placing management over it not 
only under the State Department and 
the Defense Department, but under the 
Agriculture Department as well. Finally, 
it poses a potential danger that the 
several billions now on deposit in Food 
for Peace funds abroad might be used to 
make future military commitments with- 
out the specific consent of Congress. 

Food for Peace should be a humani- 
tarian program. It should combat hunger 
and malnutrition. It should not support 
the military even under the guise of 
benevolent self-interest. 

This program must be rescued from 
the Orwellian double-speak where funds 
generated for peace are used to purchase 
the weapons, uniforms, and accoutre- 
ments of war, and where the idealistic 
and humanitarian urges of mankind are 
corrupted for military purposes. 

The bills would also bar the use of 
funds generated under the Food for 
Peace program for internal security 
purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bills be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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S. 896 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (c) of section 104 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), is 
repealed, 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 106 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “No agreement entered into 
under this Act with any foreign country shall 
provide or require that foreign currencies 
accruing to the United States under this Act 
be used for the purpose of procuring for 
such country any equipment, materials, 
facilities, or services for any military or 
defense purposes (including internal security 
purposes) .” 

S. 905 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, subsec- 
tion (e) of section 505 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is repealed. 


By Mr. BURDICE: 

S. 897. A bill to amend section 205 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1948. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 898. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
DiStefano; 

S. 899. A bill for the relief of Andres 
Benavente Escalante; 

S. 900. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
Miranda Barrera; and 

S. 901. A bill for the relief of Jong-Im 
Lee. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYH (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 902. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to in- 
corporate the Gold Star Wives of Amer- 
ica. This national organization, which 
now holds a charter issued by the State 
of New York, was established by the wid- 
ows of members of the Armed Forces who 
died while in the active service of their 
country. It is a growing, active group 
which in February 1971 has members in 
every State except one and has active 
chapters in more than half of the States. 
Its total membership is comprised of 
more than 2,000 women, a number which 
its officers expect to increase at a steady 
pace in the future. 

The objects and purposes of the Gold 
Star Wives of America are most com- 
mendable. In addition to honoring the 
memory of loved ones who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice while serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, it is 
committed to assisting their widows and 
children, both materially and spiritually. 
One of its stated goals, for example, is to 
“provide the benefits of a happy, health- 
ful, and wholesome life to minor chil- 
dren of persons who died in the service 
of our country.” Another aim is to “pro- 
mote activities and interests designed 
to foster among its members the proper 
mental attitude to face the future with 
courage.” Direct aid to the widows and 
children of former servicemen is likewise 
an obligation which this organization has 
assumed. I am pleased to note also that 
the Gold Star Wives of America have 
dedicated themselves to the noble cause 
of safeguarding and transmitting to pos- 
terity “the principles of justice, freedom, 
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and democracy for which members of our 
armed services fought and died,” and that 
they have pledged themselves to “assist 
in upholding the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, and to in- 
culcate a sense of individual obligation to 
the community, State, and Nation.” 

Mr. President, I know of no other group 
more deserving of national incorporation 
than the Gold Star Wives of America. 
Its membership is composed of women 
who have experienced the great anguish 
of losing their husbands because of ac- 
tive duty with the military forces of the 
United States. They have a common bond 
of grief that few of us can fully com- 
prehend, and which none of us can for- 
get. Their objectives are both praise- 
worthy and significant; what more valu- 
able contribution to society can be made 
than to bolster the fortitude and uplift 
the spirits, as well as to aid materially, 
the widows and children of those who 
paid the supreme sacrifice in the interest 
of their fellow citizens? Similar to the 
noteworthy accomplishments made by 
our various veterans and adjunct orga- 
nizations which have been granted na- 
tional charters, the Gold Star Wives of 
America has a role to play that is nation- 
wide in scope and is worthy of national 
recognition. 

I have been informed by the officers 
of this organization that its goals could 
be more effectively and easily attained if 
it were incorporated at the national level. 
The scope of its membership and business 
now transcends any one State or group of 
States. its declared purposes and activi- 
ties extend to the widows and children of 
servicemen killed in action who live in 
every section of the country. Its officers 
and board members reside in such scat- 
tered States, among others, as Massa- 
chusetts, Washington, California, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Minnesota, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Missouri, Louisiana, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Indiana. In every sense of the term and 
in all aspects of its operations this is 
truly a national organization dedicated 
to significant national purposes. 

Mr. President, I have carefully ex- 
amined the criteria set forth in 1969 in 
the standards for the granting of Federal 
charters by subcommittees of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on the Judi- 
ciary. In every aspect it appears to me 
that the Gold Star Wives of America, 
Inc., more than measures up to those re- 
quired standards. It is clearly a national, 
permanent organization operating in the 
public interest; its character is such that 
a national charter is clearly the most ap- 
propriate type of organization to carry 
on its activities effectively; it is solely 
a patriotic, nonprofit, nonpartisan or- 
ganization devoted to civic and mem- 
bership betterment; and it is operated 
to conduct activities national in scope 
and which cannot be adequately achieved 
without a nationally granted charter. In 
all these respects this organization de- 
serves the treatment which Congress has 
previously accorded other similar na- 
tional groups. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that 
prompt consideration be given to the 
adoption of this bill for incorporation of 
the Gold Star Wives of America in or- 
der that it could have the national 
stature and corporate structure so essen- 
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tial to implement achievement of its 
very desirable purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unaimous consent 
that the text of this bill be printed in full 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 902 


A bill to incorporate the Gold Star Wives of 
America 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives Of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing-named persons, to wit: 

Mrs. Franc F., Gray, 5019 13th Avenue, So. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55417; 

Mrs. Edith V. Knowles, P.O. Box 1381, Al- 
bany, Georgia 31702; 

Mrs. Crystal Thrash, 62 Cimarron Road, 
Lake Elmo, Minnesota 55042; 

Mrs, Bernice E. Doge, 4431 W. Colorado 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80219; 

Mrs. Jeannette Sanford, 554 Fair Oaks 
Drive, Columbus, Georgia 31906; 

Mrs. Marie Palmer, 4294 Nimons Street, 
Orlando, Florida 32805; 

Mrs. Mildred Lindebaum, 321 W. 
Street, Covington, Kentucky 41014; 

Mrs. Joy Dove, 4224 Chowen Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55410; 

Mrs. Eva Anderson, 4528 Bryant Avenue, 
So., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55409; 

Mrs. Pauline T. Bartsch, 9 E, Narberth Ter- 
race, Collingswood, New Jersey 08108; 

Mrs. Stella Burket, 1025 Jamaica Court, 
Aurora, Colorado 80010; 

Mrs. Geraldine B. Chittick, 254 S. Young 
Street, Frankfort, Indiana 46041; 

Mrs, Luella M. Daggy, 7707 E, Lincoln, 
Wichita, Kansas 67207; 

Mrs. Dreama S. Ferguson, 131 Riverpoint 
Cres., Portsmouth, Virginia 23707; 

Mrs. Chris Kinnard, 303 Santa Clara Drive, 
Vista, California 92083; 

Mrs. Mickey Lovell, 862 Pontiac Street, 
Denver, Colorado 80220; 

Mrs. Maryellen McDonough, 1903 W. Sum- 
merdale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60640; 

Mrs, Jane B. Payne, 2929 Emory Street, 
Columbus, Georgia 31903; 

Mrs, Mary A. Ondrey, P.O. Box 101, Eaton- 
town, New Jersey 07724; 

Mrs. Karen Sigurdson, Upper Residence, 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington 
98119; 

Mrs, Karen T. Sintic, 2244 W. Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612; 

Mrs. Joyce Tremayne, 1905 Dee Avenue, 
Columbus, Georgia 31903; and 

Mrs. Carrie E. Young, 1001 N. Compton, 
Apt. 1502, St. Louis, Missouri 63106. 


and their successors are hereby created and 
declared to be a body corporate by the name 
of Gold Star Wives of America (hereinafter 
called the corporation), and by such name 
shall be known and have perpetual succes- 
sion and the powers and limitations con- 
tained in this Act. 
COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this Act is authorized 
to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the election of officers and employees, 
the adoption of a constitution and bylaws 
not inconsistent with this Act, and the doing 
of such other acts as may be necessary for 
such purpose. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be— 

(1) to assist in upholding the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States of America, 
and to inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, State, and Nation; 

(2) to honor the memory of those who 
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made the supreme sacrifice in the service of 
our country; 

(3) to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy for which members of our armed 
services fought and died; 

(4) to provide the benefits of a happy, 
healthful, and wholesome life to minor chil- 
dren of persons who died in the service of 
our country; 

(5) to promote activities and interests de- 
signed to foster among its members the 
proper mental attitude to face the future 
with courage; and 

(6) to aid, whenever necessary, widows 
and children of persons who died in the 
service of our country. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 
(1) to sue and be sued, complain, and 


defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 
(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 


(3) to choose such officers, directors, 
trustees, Managers, agents, and employees 
as the business of the corporation may re- 
quire; 

(4) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(5) to contract and be contracted with; 

(6) to charge and collect membership dues, 
subscription fees, and receive contributions 
or grants of money or property to be devoted 
to the carrying out of its purposes; 

(7) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest, or otherwise 
any property, real or personal, necessary for 
attaining the objects and carrying into ef- 
fect the purposes of the corporation, sub- 
ject to applicable provisions of law in any 
State (A) governing the amount or kind 
of real and personal property which may be 
held by, or (B) otherwise limiting or con- 
trolling the ownership of real or personal 
property by a corporation operating in such 
State; 

(8) to transfer, encumber, and convey real 
or personal property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, subject to all 
applicable provisions of Federal or State law; 

(10) to adopt, alter, use, and display such 
emblems, seals, and badges as it may deter- 
mine; and 

(11) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation and, for such 
purpose, the corporation shall also have, in 
addition to the foregoing in this section and 
subsection, the rights, powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the existing corporation referred 
to in section 17 as far as they are not modi- 
fied or superseded by this Act. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 

Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the 
corporation shall be located in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, or in such other place as may later 
be determined by the board of directors, but 
the activities of the corporation shall not be 
confined to that place and may be conducted 
throughout the various States and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation, and notice to or 
service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the cor- 
poration. 


MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
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of members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation may provide. 

(b) Each member of the corporation, other 
than honorary and associate members, shall 
have the right to vote in accordance with the 
constitution and bylaws of the corporation. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSISILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon enactment of this Act 
the membership of the initial board of direc- 
tors of the corporation shall consist of the 
following persons— 

Mrs. Eva Anderson, 4528 Bryant Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55409; 

Mrs. Pauline T. Bartsch, 9 E. Narberth 
Terrace, Collingswood, New Jersey 08108; 

Mrs. Stella Burket, 1025 Jamaica Court, 
Aurora, Colorado 80010; 

Mrs. Geraldine B. Chittick, 254 S. Young 
Street, Frankfort, Indiana 46041; 

Mrs. Luelia M. Daggy, 7707 E. Lincoln, 
Wichita, Kansas 67207; 

Mrs. Dreama S. Ferguson, 131 Riverpoint 
Cres., Portsmouth, Virginia 23707; 

Mrs. Chris Kinnard, 303 Santa Clara Drive, 
Vista, California 92083; 

Mrs. Mickey Lovell, 862 Pontiac Street, 
Denver, Colorado 80220; 

Mrs, Maryellen McDonough, 1903 W. Sum- 
merdale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60640. 

Mrs. Mary A. Ondrey, P.O. Box 101, Eaton- 
town, New Jersey 07724; 

Mrs. Jane B. Bayne, 2929 Emory Street, 
Columbus, Georgia 31903; 

Mrs. Karen Sigurdson, Upper Residence, 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington 
98119; 

Mrs. Karen T. Sintic, 2244 W. Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612; 

Mrs. Joyce Tremayne, 1905 Dee Avenue, 
Columbus, Georgia 31903; and 

Mrs. Carrie E. Young, 1001 N. Compton, 
Apt. 1502, St. Louis, Missouri 63106. 

(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such num- 
ber (not less than fifteen), shall be selected 
in such manner (including the filling of va- 
cancies), and shall serve for such term as 
may be prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and 
shall, during the intervals between corpora- 
tion meetings, be responsible for the general 
policies and program of the corporation. The 
board shall be responsible for all finance. 


OFFICERS; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a chairman of the board of directors, 
a president, a vice president, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer. The duties of the officers shall 
be as prescribed in the constitution and by- 
laws of the corporation. 

(b) Officers shall be elected annually at 
the annual meeting of the corporation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Src. 9. (a) No part of the Income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or be distributable to 
any such person otherwise than upon dis- 
solution or final liquidation of the corpora- 
tion as provided in section 15 of this Act. 
Nothing in this subsection, however, shall be 
construed to prevent the payment of com- 
pensation to officers of the corporation in 
amounts approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 
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NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation, and its officers, 
directors, and duly appointed agents as such, 
shall not contribute to or otherwise support 
or assist any political party or candidate for 
office. 

LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 
PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 

PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock nor to 
declare nor pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any of the authority of the 
board of directors; and it shal] also keep at 
its principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of its members entitled to vote. 
All books and records of the corporation may 
be inspected by any member entitled to vote, 
or his agent or attorney, for any proper pur- 
pose, at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 14. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually, in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation 
and necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 


made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for veri- 
fying transactions with the balances or se- 
curities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such 


person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than six 
months following the close of the fiscal year 
in which the audit was made. The report 
shall set forth the scope of the audit and 
shall include such statements as are neces- 
sary to present fairly the corporation’s as- 
sets and liabilities, surplus or deficit with 
an analysis of the changes therein during 
the year, supplemented in reasonable detail 
by a statement of the corporation’s income 
and expenses during the year including the 
results of any trading, manufacturing, pub- 
lishing, or other commercial-type endeavor 
carried on by the corporation, together with 
the independent auditor's opinion of those 
statements. The reports shall not be printed 
as a public document. 

LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation and in compliance 
with the constitution and bylaws of the cor- 
poration and all Federal and State laws ap- 
plicable thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS TO NAME, EMBLEMS, SEALS, 
AND BADGES 

Sec. 16. The corporation shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to use the name 
Gold Star Wives of America. The corpora- 
tion shall have the exclusive and sole right 
to use, or to allow to refuse the use of, such 
emblems, seals, and badges as have hereto- 
fore been used by the corporation referred to 
in section 17 in carrying out its program. 
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Nothing in this Act shall interfere or con- 
flict with established or vested rights. 
TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

Sec. 17. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Gold Star Wives of America, In- 
corporated, chartered as a nonprofit organi- 
zation in the State of New York, upon dis- 
charging or satisfactorily providing for the 
payment and discharge of all of the liability 
of such corporation and upon complying with 
all laws of the State of New York applicable 
thereto. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 
Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 


peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


By Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr. 
Cranston, and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 903. A bill to provide for a national 
program of disaster insurance. Referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to provide 
a system of insurance for compensating 
property losses suffered in disasters. For 
more than 20 years Congress has enacted 
legislation designed to assist those who 
have incurred severe financial losses and 
endured personal hardships caused by 
catastrophic acts of nature. The role of 
the National Government has become in- 
creasingly significant in trying to al- 
leviate suffering and restore a semblance 
of normalcy in such areas. 

Since 1965 I have been directly in- 
volved with others in seeking improved 
and expanded methods of bringing relief 
to the unfortunate victims of major 
disasters. As a result of these efforts 
disaster assistance acts were adopted in 
1966—Public Law 89—769—in 1969—Pub- 
lic Law 91-79—and in 1970—Public Law 
91-606. Last year following extensive 
hearings by a special subcommittee es- 
tablished by the Public Works Commit- 
tee to explore all facets of the problem, 
nearly 30 Senators joined me in propos- 
ing a comprehensive new measure, S. 
3619, which codified and enlarged Fed- 
eral disaster relief activities. This bill 
was reported favorably by the Special 
Subcommittee on Disaster Relief and the 
Public Works Committee and in a some- 
what modified form was adopted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
and signed into law by the President on 
December 31, 1970. 

The insurance proposal which I am in- 
troducing today, Mr. President, is simi- 
lar to title IV of the omnibus disaster 
assistance bill I submitted on March 20, 
1970. In reporting the bill to the Senate, 
the Committee on Public Works decided 
to delete title IV in order to avoid any 
possible delay that might have resulted 
because it would have to receive thorough 
consideration also by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Because of the 
limited time remaining in the 91st Con- 
gress, it was necessary to move quickly to 
reenact several significant provisions of 
the 1969 law which were scheduled to 
expire at the end of 1970. 

Although I fully concurred in the need 
to set aside title IV in order to expedite 
passage of the other basic provisions 
of the 1970 disaster assistance act, this 
did not imply any diminution of my in- 
terest in or convictions about the need 
for a thorough study of the advantages 
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which might be gained from a nation- 
wide disaster insurance program. To the 
contrary, much as I support extending 
the helping hand of government to those 
incurring losses in major disasters, I 
am convinced that it is necessary to de- 
termine the feasibility of a contributory 
system of insurance which would enable 
potential recipients to assume at least 
part of this ever-increasing burden. 

In the statement made when introduc- 
ing S. 3619 on March 20, I pointed out 
the fact that major disasters in the 
United States have been taking a heavy 
toll in recent decades. Tornadoes, hur- 
ricanes, floods, earthquakes, and other 
catastrophes have occurred in large 
numbers and have wreaked great havoc. 
Since 1950 the President has declared 
nearly 300 areas to be eligible for na- 
tional disaster assistance, with an aver- 
age of more than 14 occurring each year. 
An all-time high of 29 such declara- 
tions was reached in 1969, and in sev- 
eral other years there have been more 
than 20 major disasters. 

A very important aspect of this situa- 
tion which cannot be ignored is the fact 
that property losses attributed to major 
disasters have increased many fold 
through the years, whereas loss of life 
and limb appears to have decreased. Im- 
proved weather forecasting, the ability 
to track carefully the course of storms 
and to predict accurately their future 
paths, better warning devices, improved 
rescue equipment and techniques, and 
the greater mobility of the population, 
all have combined to permit large-scale 
evacuations of people in disaster-threat- 
ened or damaged areas. At the same time 
increased concentrations of expensive 
residential, commercial and industrial 
buildings in small areas, along with high- 
ly escalated property values, have result- 
ed in the infliction of huge losses by 
many recent major disasters. Although 
statistics are not always comparable and 
sometimes may be misleading, the con- 
trast between the Galveston flood at the 
turn of the century, which cost 6,000 
lives with an estimated property loss of 
only some $30 million, and the 1969 
Hurricane Camille, which caused around 
250 deaths and perhaps as much as $1.5 
billion in damages to property, provides 
starting evidence of the shift from hu- 
man to property loss. Similarly, prop- 
erty loss in the recent California earth- 
quake may well total upwards of $300 
million with some €0 deaths. 

The fact that economic damage at- 
tributed to unexpected natural catastro- 
phes has soared so dramtically under- 
scores the need to search for new ways 
to alleviate the problem. While it may 
not be possible to match the curtailed 
loss of life and diminished personal in- 
juries with a similar reduction in prop- 
erty losses caused by major disasters, the 
economic cost has risen to the point 
where attention must be paid to deter- 
mining how best the burden can be man- 
aged. In recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has vastly increased public con- 
tributions for direct assistance to disaster 
victims through such means as long-term 
and low-interest-rate loans, emergency 
housing, special unemployment compen- 
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sation, food stamps, forgiveness of up to 
$2,500 of disaster loans, restoration of 
public facilities, direct subsidies, and 
other programs. 

As valuable and commendable as these 
various kinds of disaster assistance are, 
their total cost to the National Govern- 
ment has grown tremendously and is 
likely to increase rather than decrease. 
While the American public has not be- 
grudged using tax revenues for this pur- 
pose and has always generously respond- 
ed whenever a group of their fellows or 
those in other lands have been stricken 
by disaster, I am convinced that most 
persons would prefer to purchase in ad- 
vance at reasonable cost adequate pro- 
tection for their property against possible 
disaster loss than to depend on either 
governmental subsidies or private relief 
if such a tragedy should occur. 

This belief was fortified by the testi- 
mony of many witnesses who appeared 
last year before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Disaster Relief during hearings 
held in Mississippi, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., which I was privileged to 
chair, Most public officials, representa- 
tives from industry and private groups, 
and individual property owners who tes- 
tified seemed to agree that insurance cov- 
erage against catastrophic damages 
would be most beneficial. Likewise, one 
of the most common demands resulting 
from the tragic earthquake in the Los 
Angeles area was for the establishment 
of a practicable insurance program to 
help meet such catastrophic losses. 

Despite the fact that certain spokes- 
men for the insurance industry have 
questioned the wisdom or usefulness of 
such a program, and others have voiced 
the opinion that it may be premature, I 
believe that it is time for Congress to 
investigate carefully all aspects of this 
proposal. Let us first encourage the pri- 
vate sector to establish a workable dis- 
aster insurance system. If that quest 
should fail, however, then let us author- 
ize a Government-sponsored program 
which would enable property owners to 
secure at least a minimum amount of 
protection against losses from disasters. 

Comprehensive casualty insurance 
covering damages from a variety of 
losses, such as fire, windstorm, hail, and 
other causes, has been available for 
many years, but this has not in the past 
generally included floods, mud slides, 
high waves, and wind-driven waters. 
Through extended coverage or special 
endorsements regular fire insurance poli- 
cies may be broadened to include losses 
caused by windstorm, hail, explosion, air- 
craft, smoke, water from ruptured pipes, 
and—in some instances—earthquakes, 
strikes, riots or civil commotions. In re- 
cent years also the FAIR—fair access to 
insurance requirements—plan, the beach 
plan, and the national flood insurance 
program have made additional coverage 
available for certain property losses 
which were previously difficult if not im- 
possible to insure. 

Although a number of companies have 
offered earthquake insurance for many 
years, evidence indicates that relatively 
few property owners have purchased 
such policies. It is my understanding that 
such earthquake protection is provided 
on the basis of 80-percent coinsurance 
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and with an average of 5-percent deduct- 
ible. This means, of course, that the own- 
er would have to bear the loss entirely up 
to the point where insurance coverage 
would begin. Thus it would be of great 
help when major havoc is wrought but 
would not assist smaller losses. 

Moreover, the rate charged for earth- 
quake and volcanic eruption insurance 
varies widely in the United States. Testi- 
mony presented to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disaster Assistance last year 
indicated that the annual rate for frame 
dwellings varied from nealy 22 cents per 
$100 in southern California to only 2 
cents per $100 in some Midwestern and 
Southern States. In at least 10 States the 
rate was over 10 cents per $100; 12 
States—or parts of States—had a 6-cent 
rate, 23 States—or parts of States—had 
a 4-cent rate, and 20 States—or parts of 
States—had a 2-cent rate. 

Despite the fact that earthquake pro- 
tection could be purchased by homeown- 
ers throughout the United States, most 
of them have neglected to do so. In a 1969 
study entitled “Toward Reduction of 
Losses From Earthquakes,” the National 
Academy of Sciences reported that “only 
5 percent of California property insured 
against fire is also protected against 
earthquake hazards.” Perhaps more im- 
portant, the study pointed out that if 
such protection were “to come suddenly 
into wide demand, earthquake insurance 
probably would be largely withdrawn 
from the market because of limitations 
of the capacity of insurance companies 
to stand concentrated losses.” My own 
investigation leads me to agree with the 
conclusions made by the National Acad- 
emy that such insurance “is not widely 
used because of lack of awareness of the 
hazard, because its sale is not encouraged 
by insurance companies, because it has a 
percentage-deductible feature, and be- 
cause it is relatively costly.” 

Although information on the recent 
earthquake in California is far from 
complete, it has been reported that insur- 
ance will cover only a small portion of 
the property losses incurred, especially 
dwellings. One estimate projected that 
total insured losses may approximate $50 
million, most of it for commercial and 
industrial properties. Best’s Weekly News 
Digest stated that earthquake insurance 
coverage was “spotty” and that “Califor- 
nians are reluctant to purchase such pol- 
icies,’ which include deductibles from 
2 to 15 percent. With the exception of one 
company, the leading earthquake insur- 
ance writers in the State estimated their 
losses at less than half a million dollars 
each. A number of commercial proper- 
ties, including warehouses, stores, and 
other buildings, suffered substantial 
losses, while others had shattered glass, 
broken sprinkler damage, as well as other 
flooding. An interesting comment was 
that eastern interests owned much of 
the insured commercial property, and 
that in general “west coast money does 
not purchase earthquake cover.” 

In view of the apparent reluctance of 
many property owners to invest in ade- 
quate earthquake insurance coverage, 
certain inducements and even require- 
ments may be necessary to secure wide- 
spread adoption of such protection. They 
might take the form of reinsurance, 
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subsidies, forced coverage, or some com- 
bination of these. While I was pleased to 
join as a cosponsor of a bill introduced 
by Senator Tunney on February 18 
which is designed to provide practicable 
earthquake insurance, I have always be- 
lieved that a more comprehensive pro- 
gram covering all disasters would be 
preferable. 

Commendable progress has been made 
in recent months by the national flood 
insurance program. Nearly 450 commu- 
nities in 37 States have now been de- 
clared eligible for flood insurance cover- 
age under the emergency program, and 
over 56,000 policies totaling about $900 
million in coverage have been sold. 

Nevertheless, certain serious problems 
still remain. Mandatory establishment 
under the regular program of actuarial 
premium rates requiring evaluation of 
property risks on a community-by-com- 
munity basis delayed its widespread 
adoption. Only a few cities had become 
eligible for protection until Congress in 
1969 authorized the 2-year emergency 
program. The latter permitted the Fed- 
eral Insurance Administration to provide 
ficod insurance until December 31, 1971, 
without first determining actuarial pre- 
mium rates. Even now only 88 areas in 
some 15 States have become eligible for 
the regular flood insurance program. 

The emergency program permitted the 
Federal Insurance Administration to 
provide flood insurance until December 
31, 1971, without first determining ac- 
tuarial premium rates. Unless this emer- 
gency program is extended by Congress, 
however, areas in which such rates have 
not been established by the end of the 
year will not be eligible for additional 
coverage beyond that date. Also, unless 
adequate land use and control measures 
for flood plain management are adopted 
by participating communities during this 
current year, they will not be eligible 
for new policies or renewal of existing 
ones. Moreover, because new structures 
built in special flood areas must pay full 
actuarial rates, such new construction is 
not qualified under the emergency pro- 
gram and can obtain insurance only in 
these relatively few places where the 
regular program is operating. 

To be successful a disaster insurance 
system should have both national ap- 
plication and widespread adoption. Hit 
and miss coverage of communities or 
purchase of policies by comparatively 
few homeowners will not solve the prob- 
lem. For instance, it is tragic to note 
that, while eight of the 28 cities and 
parts of three counties in the Corpus 
Christi area became eligible for the 
emergency national flood insurance pro- 
gram 6 weeks before Hurrican Celia 
struck last summer, only 300 property 
owners had purchased policies. This was 
only a small fraction of those who in- 
curred heavy damages. 

What is needed, it seems to me, is a 
comprehensive all-disaster risk-type in- 
surance which could be made available 
in a comparatively short time to prop- 
erty owners in all parts of the country, 
To be effective, actuarily sound, and 
purchasable at rates which the ordi- 
nary householder could afford, any dis- 
aster insurance program must have a 
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broad base of policyholders; losses from 
disasters are such that the burden of 
funding relief costs should be shared 
throughout the Nation. This, of course, 
can be done, as it has many times in the 
past, through public revenues raised by 
taxation. 

Using public funds to assist those who 
have incurred sizable losses in disasters 
may in one sense resemble a system of 
enforced public insurance. Probably 
there always will be many disaster costs 
which all members of society will be 
called upon to absorb through small con- 
tributions in the forms of national taxes. 
With respect to private property dam- 
ages, however, there is no reason why 
owners should not be required to sub- 
scribe through advance payments to a 
system which would provide them at 
least minimum protection against possi- 
ble future disaster losses. 

It would be preferable, of course, if 
satisfactory, sensibly priced insurance 
coverage against damages to private 
property caused by disasters could be 
established by the insurance industry. In 
view of the nature and size of the risk 
involved, some kind of national reinsur- 
ance or subsidy might be necessary to 
induce private insurance companies to 
embark on such a venture. Any reason- 
able proposal which imsurance repre- 
sentatives might make for a joint ap- 
proach involving Government participa- 
tion in an industry-managed disaster 
insurance system would be welcome. I 
believe that Congress would give serious 
attention to such a plan. 

My bill provides a period of more than 
2 years in which the insurance industry 
could develop an acceptable program. 
However, unless the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development should deter- 
mine and certify to the President and 
Congress not later than June 30, 1973, 
that private insurance companies have 
made available on reasonable terms dis- 
aster insurance with coverage equal to 
or more extensive than that proposed in 
the bill, the Secretary would be directed 
to establish a national disaster insurance 
program. Although delays in the legisla- 
tive process might make the above date 
unrealistic, it could be extended easily if 
chances appeared to be good that such a 
program would indeed become a reality. 
Without such a deadline, however, little 
progress might be made; in any event it 
may well be necessary to institute an all- 
Federal program. 

To be successful, disaster insurance 
must have widespread application and 
must be offered at premium rates which 
are not inordinately expensive. With 
these premises in mind, the bill—section 
15—would blanket in to the proposed 
new national disaster insurance system 
all residential or other structures en- 
cumbered by loans or mortgages which 
have been guaranteed or insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration, the 
Veteran’s Administration, or any other 
Federal agency. This would provide a 
sizable base upon which the program 
could be founded from the à 
Second, as will be explained, the rate 
structure would be devised so as to at- 
tract into the system homeowners who 
would not be included automatically un- 
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der the above provision. Third, further 
additional impetus to join would be pro- 
vided by the outright denial—section 
13—of any other Federal financial assist- 
ance to any owner of real property for 
damage to his property in a disaster to 
the extent the loss could have been 
covered by a valid claim under disaster 
insurance made available at least 1 year 
prior to the disaster. It is believed that 
these three factors—mandatory inclu- 
sion of federally insured mortgagors, 
minimal rates, and advance warning to 
nonparticipants of ineligibility for other 
Federal aid—would be sufficient to assure 
that within a reasonable period of time 
most homeowners throughout the Na- 
tion would be encompassed by the pro- 
gram. 

To explain the specific features in 
more detail, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development would be au- 
thorized—section 4—to establish and 
carry out the national disaster insurance 
system. He would be directed, to the 
maximum extent possible, to encourage 
and arrange for the financial participa- 
tion and risk sharing in the program by 
private insurance companies or other in- 
surers. It should be noted also that the 
Secretary would be empowered to define 
a disaster for purpose of insurance, 
which would permit the inclusion of 
damages wrought by catastrophes which 
were lesser in scope than those declared 
to be “major disasters” by the President. 

Priority would have to be given—sec- 
tion 5—to the coverage of residential 
properties housing from one to four fam- 
ilies, but, if appropriate studies and in- 
vestigations demonstrated that it would 
be feasible, the Secretary could extend 
disaster insurance to other residential, 
business, agricultural, nonprofit, or pub- 
lic properties. 

The Secretary would provide by regu- 
lation for the general terms and condi- 
tions of insurability which would apply 
to disaster insurance. These would in- 
clude such matters as the types, classes, 
and locations of properties, the nature 
and limits of loss to be covered, the 
classification, limitation and rejection of 
risks, minimum premiums, loss-deducti- 
bles and any other necessary terms of 
conditions. 

Coverage provided by the bill would be 
divided into two categories: First, a basic 
minimum amount, the premiums for 
which could be fixed by the Secretary at 
a rate below established costs; second, 
amounts above the basic minimum, 
which would be charged at rates not less 
than those estimated to be needed for 
all costs of providing that protection. 

The basic coverage for residential 
properties housing up to four families 
would be $15,000 aggregate liability for 
any single dwelling unit, $30,000 for any 
structure containing more than one 
dwelling, and $5,000 aggregate liability 
for the contents of any dwelling unit. If 
the Secretary should declare other types 
of property to be eligible for disaster in- 
surance, any single structure in those 
specified categories would have an ag- 
gregate liability of $30,000. 

The Secretary would be authorized— 
section 7—to make studies and investi- 
gations which would enable him to esti- 
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mate what the risk premium rates would 
be for various areas based on actuarial 
principles, operating costs, and adminis- 
trative expenses. He would also be di- 
rected to estimate what level of rates 
would be reasonable, would encourage 
prospective insurers to purchase disaster 
insurance, and would be consistent with 
the purposes of the act. 

Based on the above information, and 
after consultation with the Director, the 
Secretary would—section 8—from time 
to time prescribe by regulation the 
chargeable premium rates for all types 
and classes of property for which disaster 
insurance is made available. He could if 
necessary fix the premium rates for the 
basic property values covered—noted 
above—at less than the estimated risk 
premium rates. Otherwise, the rates 
would have to be based, insofar as prac- 
ticable, on the respective risks involved 
and would have to be adequate to provide 
reserves for anticipated losses. If the 
rates were fixed at a lower amount, they 
would have to be consistent with the ob- 
jective of making disaster insurance 
available at reasonable rates in order to 
encourage its purchase by homeowners 
and others. 

To provide working capital for the na- 
tional disaster insurance program, the 
Secretary would be authorized—section 
9—with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to issues notes or other 
obligations in an amount not exceeding 
$500 million. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would determine the rate of interest 
for these notes or obligations, and would 
be authorized to purchase or sell them as 
public debt transactions. 

The Secretary would also be author- 
ized—section 10—to establish in the 
Treasury of the United States the na- 
tional disaster insurance fund from 
which would be paid all claims, expenses, 
administrative costs, and debt redemp- 
tion of the disaster insurance programs. 
The fund would be the repository for all 
funds which might be borrowed, appro- 
priated by Congress, earned as interest 
on investments, derived from premiums, 
or received from other operations. If the 
Secretary should determine that the 
fund total would be in excess of current 
needs, he could request the Secretary of 
the Treasury to invest the amounts 
which the latter deemed advisable in ob- 
ligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 

Claims for losses would be adjusted 
and paid for according to rules which 
the Secretary would be authorized— 
section 11—to prescribe. It would also be 
his duty—section 12—to inform the gen- 
eral public and any State or local official 
about the extent, objectives, and pre- 
mium rates of the national disaster in- 
surance system, including the basis for 
and the differences between the rates for 
the two categories of coverage. 

As pointed out previously, the bill 
would prohibit—section 13—Federal 
disaster assistance to any eligible prop- 
erty owner for a real property loss to the 
extent that such loss would be either 
covered by a valid claim or could have 
been covered by a valid claim under 
disaster insurance which had been made 
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available in his area at least 1 year 
prior to the occurrence of the damage. 
On the surface this may appear to be a 
harsh provision, but it seems to me that 
it is essential if the program is to be 
made workable on a national basis with- 
out exorbitant rates for participants. If 
disaster insurance is provided for any 
area, an eligible property owner would 
have a grace period of 1 full year in 
which to secure protection; subsequently, 
he would have to absorb any loss caused 
by a disaster unless he had taken ad- 
vantage of the insurance opportunity 
provided him. It should be noted that 
this caveat applies only to owners of 
real property, and does not exclude other 
types of Federal assistance such as loans 
for any amount of loss not recovered by 
disaster insurance or for the loss of per- 
sonal property. 

To prevent structures being rebuilt in 
areas which have proven to be disaster 
prone, the bill would prohibit—section 
14—issuing new disaster insurance Cov- 
erage for any property which the Secre- 
tary finds has been declared by a State 
or local government to be in violation 
of State or local laws, regulations, and 
ordinances intended to prevent land de- 
velopment or occupancy in those areas. 
In order that the disaster insurance sys- 
tem would be coordinated with other pro- 
grams, the Secretary and the Director 
would be instructed—section 15(a)—to 
coordinate the administration of disaster 
insurance with the authority conferred 
on him by the National Flood Insurance 
Act of 1968. 

He also would be directed—section 
15(b)—to consult with other Federal, 
State, and local government depart- 
ments and agencies having responsibil- 
ity for disaster assistance. If any contro- 
versy should arise over the validity of 
any order issued under the act, provi- 
sion is made for judicial review at the 
request of a petitioner within 60 days 
after the order would be made. 

In general, the national disaster in- 
surance system would be designed to pro- 
vide basic, minimum protection against 
disaster losses to most homeowners and 
possibly to other property holders as well. 
It would enable them to contract in ad- 
vance at reasonable cost for coverage not 
now widely available which would as- 
sure at least partial compensation for 
dwellings, other structures, and personal 
property damaged or destroyed by dis- 
asters. I believe that the American peo- 
ple on the whole would support a pro- 
gram whereby they could through a 
contributory system help share in the 
heavy burden which inevitably will fall 
on those unfortunate enough to be 
caught in the maelstrom of a natural 
catastrophe. Although the insurance plan 
may have certain unknown defects or 
omissions which will have to be cor- 
rected, it should provide a pattern for 
further discussion and the basis for a 
perfected program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill and a 
section-by-section synopsis be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
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synopsis were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
S. 903 
A bill to provide for a national program of 
disaster insurance 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Federal Disaster Insurance 
Act of 1971”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide for a Federal insurance program cov- 
ering property loss or damage resulting from 
a disaster if such insurance is not made avail- 
able to the public at reasonable rates by the 
insurance industry. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) “disaster” means any flood, high waters, 
wind-driven waters, tidal waves, drought, 
hurricane, tornado, earthquake, storm, or 
other catastrophe as defined by the Secre- 
tary in regulations issued pursuant to this 
Act; 

(2) “United States” means the several 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
and the Canal Zone. 

(3) “State” means each of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, and the Canal 
Zone; 

(4) “Governor” means the chief executive 
of any State; and 

(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


BASIC AUTHORITY 


Src. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
establish and carry out a disaster insurance 
program which will enable interested persons 
to purchase insurance against loss resulting 
from physical damage to or loss of real prop- 
erty and personal property related thereto 
arising from any disaster occurring in the 
United States. 

(b) In carrying out the disaster insurance 
program the Secretary shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, encourage and arrange 
for— 

(1) appropriate financial participation and 
risk-sharing in the program by insurance 
companies or other insurers; and 

(2) other appropriate participation on 
other than a risk-sharing basis by insurance 
companies or other insurers, insurance 
agents and brokers, and insurance adjust- 
ment organizations, 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 

Sec. 5. (a) In carrying out the disaster in- 
surance program the Secretary shall initially 
make disaster insurance available to cover 
residential properties which are designed for 
the occupancy of from one to four families. 

(b) If on the basis of— 

(1) studies and investigations undertaken 
and carried out and information received or 
exchanged under section 7, and 

(2) such other information as may be nec- 
essary, the Secretary determines that it 
would be feasible to extend the disaster in- 
surance program to cover other properties, he 
may take such action under this Act as may 
be necessary in order to make disaster insur- 
ance available to cover, on such basis as may 
be feasible, any types and classes of— 

{A) other residential properties; 

(B) business properties; 

(C) agricultural properties; 

(D) properties occupied by private non- 
profit organizations; and 

(E) properties owned by State and local 
governments and agencies thereof. 

Any such extensions of the program to any 
types and classes of such properties shall be 
established by order. 
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NATURE AND LIMITATION OF INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with appropriate representatives 
of the insurance authorities of the respective 
States, provide by order for general terms 
and conditions of insurability which shall be 
applicable to properties eligible for disaster 
insurance coverage under section 5, includ- 

(1) the types, classes, and locations of any 
such properties which shall be eligible for 
disaster insurance; 

(2) the nature of and limits of loss or 
damage in any areas (or subdivisions there- 
of) which may be covered by such insur- 
ance; 

(3) the classification, limitation, and re- 
jection of any risks which may be necessary; 

(4) appropriate minimum premiums; 

(5) appropriate loss-deductibles; and 

(6) any other terms and conditions relat- 
ing to insurance coverage or exclusion which 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

(b) In addition to any other terms and 
conditions under subsection (a), such orders 
shall provide that— 

(1) any disaster insurance coverage based 
on chargeable premium rates (under sec- 
tion 8) which are less than estimated pre- 
mium rates (under section 7(a)(1)), shall 
not exceed— 

(A) in the case of residential properties 
which are designed for the occupancy of 
from one to four families; 

(i) $15,000 aggregate lability for any 
dwelling unit, and $30,000 for any single 
dwelling structure containing more than one 
dwelling unit, and 

(11) $5,000 aggregate liability per dwelling 
unit for any personal property related 
thereto; and (B) in the case of any other 
properties which may become eligible for dis- 
aster insurance coverage under section 5, 
$30,000 aggregate liability for any single 
structure; and 

(2) any disaster insurance coverage which 
may be made available in excess of any of 
the limits specified in subparagraphs (1) (A) 
and (B) of this subsection shall be based 
only on chargeable premium rates (under 
section 8) which are not less than estimated 
premium rates (under section 7(a) (1)). 


ESTIMATES OF PREMIUM RATES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
undertake and carry out such studies and 
investigations and to receive or exchange 
such information as may be necessary to esti- 
mate on an area, subdivision, or other ap- 
propriate basis— 

(1) the risk premium rates for disaster in- 
surance which— 

(A) based on consideration of the risk in- 
volved and accepted actuarial principles, and 
(B) including— 

(1) applicable operating costs and allow- 
ances which, in his discretion, should prop- 
erly be rejected in such rates, and 

(ii) any administrative expenses (or 
portion of such expenses) of carrying out the 
disaster insurance program which, in his dis- 
cretion, should property be reflected in such 
rates, 
would be required in order to make such in- 
surance available on an actuarial basis for 
any types and classes of properties for 
which insurance coverage shall be available 
under section 5, and 

(2) the rates, if less than the rates es- 
timated under paragraph (1) which would 
encourage prospective insureds to purchase 
disaster insurance, and would be consistent 
with the purposes of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall, to the maximum extent fea- 
sible and on a reimbursement basis, utilize 
the services of the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and, as appropriate, other Federal depart- 
ments or agencies, and for such purposes, 
may enter into contracts or other appropri- 
ate arrangements with any person. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CHARGEABLE PREMIUM 

RATES 

Sec. 8. (a) On the basis of estimates made 
under section 7 and such other information 
as may be necessary, the Secretary from time 
to time shall, after consultation with ap- 
propriate representatives of the insurance 
authorities of the respective States, by order 
prescribe— 

(1) chargeable premium rates for any 
types and classes of properties for which in- 
surance coverage shall be available under 
section 5 (at less than the estimated risk 
premium rates under section 7(a)(1), if 
necessary), and 

(2) the terms and conditions under which 
and areas (including subdivisions thereof) 
within which such rates shall apply. 

(b) Such rates shall, insofar as practicable, 


(1) based on a consideration of the re- 
spective risks involved, : 

(2) adequate, on the basis of accepted ac- 
tuarial principles, to provide reserves for 
anticipated losses, or, if less than such 
amount, consistent with the objective of 
making disaster insurance available, where 
necessary, at reasonable rates so as to en- 
courage prospective insureds to purchase 
such insurance, and 

(3) stated so as to refiect the basis for 
such rates, including the differences (if any) 
between the estimated risk premium rates 
under paragraph (1) of section 7(a), and 
the estimated rates under paragraph (2) of 
such section. (c) If any chargeable premium 
rate prescribed under this section— 

(1) is at a rate which is not less than the 
estimated risk premium rate under section 
7(&) (1), and 

(2) includes any amount for administra- 
tive expenses of carrying out the disaster in- 
surance programs which have been estimated 
under clause (ii) of section 7(a) (1)(B), 


a sum equal to such amount shall be paid 
to the Secretary, and he shall deposit such 
sum in the fund authorized under section 
10. 

TREASURY BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from 
time to time and have outstanding at any 
one time, in an amount not exceeding 
$500,000,000 (or such greater amount as may 
be approved by the President), notes or 
other obligations in such forms and denomi- 
nations, bearing such maturities, and sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such notes or other obligations shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into consider- 
ation the current average market yield on 
the outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States of comparable maturities 
during the month preceding the issuance of 
such notes or other obligations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations to be issued under this sub- 
section, and for such purpose he is au- 
thorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such Act, 
as amended, are extended to include any 
purchases of such notes and obligations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obliga- 
tions acquired by him under this section. 
All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of such notes or 
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other obligations shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 

(b) Any funds borrowed by the Secretary 
under this authority shall, from time to time, 
be deposited in the Disaster Insurance Fund 
established under section 10. 


DISASTER INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 10. (a) To carry out the disaster in- 
surance program authorized by this Act, the 
Secretary is authorized to establish in the 
Treasury of the United States a Disaster In- 
surance Fund which shall be available, with- 
out fiscal year limitation— 

(1) to repay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury such sums as may be borrowed from him 
(together with interest) in accordance with 
the authority provided in section 9 of this 
title; and 

(2) to pay such administrative expenses 
(or portion of such expenses) of carrying out 
the disaster insurance program as he may 
deem necessary; and 

(3) to pay claims and other expenses and 
costs of the disaster insurance program, as 
the Secretary deems necessary. (b) The fund 
shall be credited with— 

(1) such funds borrowed in accordance 
with the authority provided in section 9 of 
this Act as may from time to time be de- 
posited in the fund; 

(2) such amounts as may be advanced to 
the fund from appropriations in order to 
maintain the fund in an operative condition 
adequate to meet its liabilities; 

(3) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund pursuant to subsection 
(c); 

(4) such sums as are required to be paid 
to the Secretary under section 8 (c); and 

(5) receipts from any other operations un- 
der this Act which may be credited to the 
fund (including premiums and salvage pro- 
ceeds, if any, resulting from reinsurance Cov- 
erage). 

(c) If, after all outstanding obligations 
have been liquidated, the Secretary deter- 
mines that the moneys of the fund are in 
excess of current needs, he may request the 
investment of such amounts as he deems ad- 
visable by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to issue 
orders establishing the general method or 
methods by which proved and approved 
claims for losses may be adjusted and paid 
for any damage to or loss of property 
which is covered by disaster insurance made 
available under the provisions of this Act. 


DISSEMINATION OF DISASTER INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 12, The Secretary shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary in order to make 
information and data available to the public 
and to any State or local agency or official, 
with regard to— 

(1) the disaster insurance program, its cov- 
erage and objectives, and 

(2) estimated and chargeable disaster in- 
surance premium rates, including the basis 
for and differences between such rates in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 8. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN DUPLICATIONS 
x OF BENEFITS 

Sec. 13. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other iaw, no Federal disaster assist- 
ance shall be made available to any owner 
of real property for the physical loss, de- 
struction, or damage of such property, to 
the extent that such loss, destruction, or 
damage— 

(1) is covered by a valid claim which may 
be adjusted and paid under disaster insur- 
ance made available under the authority of 
this Act, or 

(2) could have been covered by a valid 
claim under disaster insurance which had 
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been made available under the authority of 
this Act, if— 

(A) such loss, destruction, or damage oc- 
curred subsequent to one year following 
the date disaster insurance was made 
available in the area (or subdivision there- 
of) in which such property or the major part 
thereof was located, and 

(B) such property was eligible for dis- 
aster insurance under this Act at that date, 
and in such circumstances the extent that 
such loss, destruction, or damage could have 
been covered shall be presumed (for purposes 
of this subsection) to be an amount not less 
than the maximum limit of insurable loss or 
damage applicable to such property in such 
area (or subdivision thereof) at the time 
insurance was made available in such area 
(or subdivision thereof). 

(b) For purposes of this section “Federal 
disaster assistance” shall include any Fed- 
eral financial assistance which may be made 
available to any person as a result of— 

(1) a major disaster proclaimed by the 
President, 

(2) a natural disaster, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to sec- 
tion 321 of the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1961), 
and 

(3) a disaster with respect to which loans 
may be made under section 7 (b) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
636 (b)). 

PROPERTIES IN VIOLATION OF STATE AND LOCAL 
Law 


Src. 14. No new disaster insurance cover- 
age shall be provided under this Act for any 
property which the Secretary finds has been 
declared by a duly constituted State or local 
zoning authority, or other authorized public 
body, to be in violation of State or local laws, 
regulations, or ordinances which are in- 
tended to discourage or otherwise restrict 
land development or occupancy in disaster- 
prone areas. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall coordinate 
the administration of this Act with the au- 
thority conferred on him by the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968. 

(b) In carrying out this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall consult with other departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, 
and interstate, State, and local agencies hav- 
ing responsibilities for disaster assistance in 
order to assure that the programs of such 
agencies and the disaster insurance program 
authorized under this Act are mutually con- 
sistent, 

(c) The Veterans’ Administration, the 
Federal Housing Administration, and any 
other Federal agency administering a pro- 
gram under which loans or mortgages on 
residential or other structures are guaran- 
teed or insured by the Federal Government, 
shall, by regulation, require that any such 
structure be insured under the disaster in- 
surance program administered by the Sec- 
retary. 

TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall not establish 
or carry out the disaster insurance program 
authorized by this Act if he finds and certi- 
fies to the President and the Congress not 
later than June 30, 1973, that disaster in- 
surance with coverage equal to or more 
extensive than that which would be pro- 
vided under this Act has been made avail- 
able on reasonable terms by private insur- 
ance companies. The provisions of this Act 
shall have no effect from and after such 
certification by the Secretary. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 17. Orders under this Act shall be es- 
tablished and issued in accordance with the 
provisions of section 553 of title 5, United 
States Code. In case of controversy as to the 
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validity of any such order, a person who ig 
adversely affected thereby may, at any time 
prior to the sixtieth day after such order is 
issued, file a petition with the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
for judicial review of such order in accord- 
rors with the provisions of chapter 7 of such 
e. 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 18. After such consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the insurance industry as 
may be necessary, the Secretary shall imple- 
ment the disaster insurance program unless 
he has certified to the President under sec- 
tion 16 that such program is unnecessary. In 
implementing such program, the Secretary is 
authorized, to the extent not inconsistent 
with this Act, to establish an industry pro- 
gram for disaster insurance with Federal fi- 
nancial assistance or a Government program 
for disaster insurance with industry assist- 
ance in the same manner and under the same 
terms and conditions as he is authorized to 
establish programs under chapter II of the 
National Flood Insurance Act of 1968. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 19. Any payments under this Act may 
be made (after necessary adjustment on ac- 
count of previously made underpayments or 
overpayments) in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, and in such installments and 
on such conditions, as the Secretary may 
determine. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 20. The provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act shall apply to the 
program authorized under this Act to the 
same extent as they apply to wholly owned 
Government corporations, 


FINALITY OF CERTAIN FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


Src. 21. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law— 

(1) any financial transaction authorized 
to be carried out under this Act, and 

(2) any payment authorized to be made 
or to be received in connection with any 
such financial transaction, 


shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government. 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Sec. 22. Any administrative expenses which 
may be sustained by the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying out the disaster insur- 
ance program authorized under this Act may 
be paid out of appropriated funds. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 28. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this Act, including sums— 

(1) to cover administrative expenses of 
carrying out the disaster insurance pro- 
gram; 

(2) to cover reimbursement of premium 
equalization payments made from the dis- 
aster insurance fund and reinsurance claims 
paid under excess loss reinsurance coverage; 
and 

(3) to make such other payments as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(b) All such sums shall be available with- 
out fiscal year limitation. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1—TITLE 
The act could be cited as the Federal Dis- 
aster Insurance Act of 1971. 
SECTION 2—PURPOSE 


The purpose would be to provide for a Fed- 
eral insurance program for disaster losses 
unless comparable coverage at reasonable 
rates is established by the insurance industry. 


SECTION 3—DEFINITIONS 


For the purposes of the Act, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development would be 
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empowered to define the damages which amount not exceeding $500 million. The Sec- 


would be included for insurance coverage, 
including that caused by floods, high waters, 
wind-driven waters, tidal waves, droughts, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, earthquakes, storms 
and other catastrophes. 

All States, Territories and possessions of 
the United States would be subject to the 
provisions of the act. 


SECTION 4—BASIC AUTHORITY 


Unless a suitable program is established 
by the private insurance industry by June 30, 
1973, the Secretary of HUD would be author- 
ized to establish a national disaster insur- 
ance program to enable the property owners 
to buy comprehensive disaster insurance. 


SECTION 5—SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Dwellings in which are housed one to four 
families would be given priority for insur- 
ance. The Secretary would be authorized, 
however, to make disaster insurance avail- 
able to other residential, business, agricul- 
tural, nonprofit, and publicly owned prop- 
erties if studies have deemed such insurance 
would be feasible. 


SECTION 6——-NATURE AND LIMITATION OF 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 


The Secretary, after consultation with ap- 
propriate State insurance authorities, would 
issue regulations for disaster insurance per- 
taining to the classes of property, damage 
covered, classification of risks, premium 
amounts, loss-deductibles, and other matters. 
Coverage provided by the bill would be di- 
vided into two categories: first, a basic mini- 
mum amount, the premiums for which could 
be fixed by the Secretary at a rate below es- 
tablished costs; second, amounts above the 
basic minimum, which would be charged at 
rates not less than those estimated to be 
needed for all costs of providing that pro- 
tection. 

The basic coverage for residential proper- 
ties housing up to four families would be 
$15,000 aggregate liability for any single 
dwelling unit, $30,000 for any structure con- 
taining more than one dwelling, and $5,000 
aggregate liability for the contents of any 
dwelling unit. If the Secretary should de- 
clare other types of property to be eligible 
for disaster insurance, any single structure 
in those specified categories would have an 
aggregate liability of $30,000. 


SECTION 7—ESTIMATES OF PREMIUM RATES 


The Secretary would be authorized to make 
studies and investigations which would en- 
able him to estimate what the risk premium 
rates would be for various areas based on 
actuarial principles, operating costs and ad- 
ministrative expenses. He would also be di- 
rected to estimate what level of rates would 
be reasonable, would encourage prospective 
insurers to purchase disaster insurance, and 
would be consistent with the purposes of the 
act. 


SECTION 8—ESTABLISHMENT OF CHARGEABLE 


PREMIUM RATES 


The Secretary would from time to time 
prescribe by regulation the chargeable pre- 
mium rates for all types and classes of prop- 
erty for which disaster insurance is made 
available. He could if necessary fix the pre- 
mium rate for the basic property values cov- 
ered (noted above) at less than the estimated 
risk premium rates. Otherwise, the rates 
would have to be based, insofar as prac- 
ticable, on the respective risks involved and 
would have to be adequate to provide re- 
serves for anticipated losses. If the rates were 
fixed at a lower amount, they would have to 
be consistent with the objective of making 
major disaster insurance available at reason- 
able rates in order to encourage its purchase 
by homeowners and others. 


SECTION 9—TREASURY BORROWING AUTHORITY 
The Secretary would be authorized with 


the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to issue notes or other obligations in an 


retary of the Treasury would determine the 
rate of interest for these notes or obliga- 
tions, and would be authorized to purchase 
or sell them as public debt transactions. 
SECTION 10—DISASTER INSURANCE FUND 

The Secretary would also be authorized to 
establish in the Treasury of the United States 
the Disaster Insurance Fund from which 
would be paid all claims, expenses, admin- 
istrative costs and debt redemption of the 
disaster insurance programs. The Fund 
would be the repository for all funds which 
might be borrowed, appropriated by Con- 
gress, earned as interest on investments, de- 
rived from premiums or received from other 
operations. If the Secretary should deter- 
mine that the Fund would be in excess of 
current needs, he could request the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to invest the amounts 
which the latter deemed advisable in obliga- 
tions issued or guaranteed by the United 
States. 

SECTION 11—PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 

The Secretary would be authorized to es- 
tablish regulations for adjustment and pay- 
ment of claims. 
SECTION 12—DISSEMINATION OF DISASTER IN- 

SURANCE INFORMATION 

‘The Secretary could make available to state 
and local agencies data and information with 
regard to the coverage, objectives and pre- 
mium rates for disaster insurance programs. 

SECTION 13—-PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN 

DUPLICATIONS OF BENEFITS 


No property-owner would be eligible for 
disaster relief assistance if a person or busi- 
ness is covered for losses by insurance or 
could have been covered by disaster insurance 
which had been made available in his area 
at least one year prior to the occurrence of 
the damage. 

SECTION 14—PROPERTIES IN VIOLATION OF STATE 
AND LOCAL LAW 


No new disaster insurance would be pro- 
vided for properties which the Secretary 
found to be in violation of State and local 
zoning laws and ordinances. 


SECTION 15— COORDINATION WITH OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


The Secretary would coordinate the new 
insurance program with the National Flood 
Insurance Act of 1968 and would consult with 
other departments and agencies of the fed- 
eral, state and local agencies in order to 
coordinate the insurance program with their 
activities. Veterans Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration, and other federal 
agencies which guarantee or insure loans and 
mortgages would have to require that any 
such structures must be insured under the 
major disaster insurance program adminis- 
tered by the Secretary. 

SECTION 16—TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


The disaster insurance program would not 
be established if the Secretary determined 
that by June 30, 1973, private insurance 
companies have provided equivalent cover- 
age on reasonable terms. 


SECTION 17—JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Standard provision would be made for judi- 
cial review of orders issued under the act. 


SECTION 18—IMPLEMENTATION 


Unless he determined such a program to be 
unnecessary, the Secretary would be directed 
to implement the act by establishing an in- 
dustry disaster insurance program with Fed- 
eral assistance or a Government disaster in- 
surance program similar to that authorized 
by the National Flood Insurance Act of 1968. 


SECTION 19— PAYMENTS 


The Secretary would be authorized to make 
payments under the Act either in advance, 
as installments, or as reimbursements, and 


to fix conditions for those payments. 
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SECTION 20—GOVERNMENT CORPORATION 
CONTROL ACT 
The provisions of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act would be made appli- 
cable to the Disaster Insurance Act. 
SECTION 21—FINALITY OF CERTAIN 
FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 
Payments and financial transactions made 
under the Act would be final and conclusive 
on all Government officers. 
SECTION 22—ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Authority would be made for payment from 
appropriated funds of any administrative ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the disaster 
insurance program. 
SECTION 23—-AUTHORIZATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Authorization would be made to appro- 
priate funds needed for administrative ex- 
penses, premium equalization payments, re- 
insurance claims and other necessary costs 
of the disaster insurance program. 


By Mr. BAYH (for himself and 
Mr. HARTKE) : 

S. 904. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act to allow an option in the adop- 
tion of advanced time in certain cases. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and the senior Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE), I am introducing to- 
day for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Uniform Time Act of 1966. 
The purpose of this measure is to per- 
mit those States which are divided into 
two or more time zones to exempt one or 
more such parts from the advanced time 
provisions of the act. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that 
this proposed change would not in any 
way be counter to the basic goals and 
principles of the 1966 act. To the con- 
trary, it seeks only to remedy unfair and 
difficult circumstances which may result 
from the application of the act in those 
few States which do not lie entirely 
within one time zone. 

When I introduced a similar bill in 
1967 there were 13 States which were cut 
into parts by time line zones. My own 
State of Indiana then was bisected al- 
most in half. Since then, however, the 
time zone lines in Indiana have been 
moved westward so that only two pockets 
of six counties each, one in the north- 
west corner and the other in the south- 
west corner of the State are located 
within the central standard time area. 
All of the other 80 counties of the State 
are now within the eastern time zone. 

Two years ago the Indiana General As- 
sembly, acting under authority conferred 
by the 1966 Uniform Time Act, adopted 
a bill which would exempt the entire 
State of Indiana from observing daylight 
savings time from the last Sunday in 
April to the last Sunday in October. Be- 
cause the Governor vetoed the bill, it did 
not become effective at that time. How- 
ever, very recently the 1971 session of 
the legislature voted to override the 
gubernatorial veto, with the result that 
the bill has now become law. 

This means, Mr. President, that the 12 
counties located in the northwest and 
southwest sections of the State, which 
are officially on central time, will not be 
able to advance their clocks 1 hour dur- 
ing the summer months when the sur- 
rounding communities in the States of 
Illinois and Kentucky take that action 
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and while the remainder of Indiana will 
also be 1 hour ahead on easterr. stand- 
ard time. This will cause great confusion 
and chaos in such cities as Hammond, 
East Chicago, Whiting, Gary, and Evans- 
ville, all of which have very close com- 
mercial, cultural, and other ties with 
near-by communities in adjacent States. 

Consider for a moment the problems 
which will confront the inhabitants on 
these borders of my State during 6 
months of the year. Late in April the 
neighboring States of Illinois and Ken- 
tucky will both switch to central day- 
light time and Michigan and the rest 
of the State of Indiana will remain on 
eastern standard time. The result will 
be an almost intolerable situation for 
these two pockets of six counties each 
in the northwest and southwest corners 
of Indiana. They will be completely iso- 
lated in time, being forced to operate 
1 hour behind not only the other 30 
counties of Indiana but also behind the 
other three adjacent States. They will be 
islands unto themselves, out of step with 
the economic, commercial, cultural, and 
social life of the people living in sur- 
rounding areas. 

Mr. President, it is not difficult to 
imagine what is likely to happen unless 
the law is changed to permit uniformity 
in these two instances. Faced with im- 
possible legal demands, many people in 
these areas will be forced to resort to the 
practice of advancing their own personal 
schedules 1 hour while retaining cen- 
tral standard time as the official clock 
time. Although all official functions will 
have to be scheduled according to CST, 
conditions will be such that many will 
have to carry on their everyday activi- 
ties on central daylight time in order to 
accommodate to the prevailing time in 
nearby areas. Others may try to get 
along as best they can on official central 
standard time, with resulting confusion 
and mixups in family, business, social, 
and other schedules. 

Mr. President, my proposed bill would 
simply permit States which have divided 
time zones to exempt one or more of the 
parts which are in different time zones 
from observing the same time year round 
when that State has decided not to adopt 
daylight savings time in the summer 
months, It would in the case of Indiana 
permit the 12 counties in northwest 
and southwest corners of my State to ad- 
vance their clocks officially from late 
April until late October so that they 
could be in accord with the time observed 
then by all contiguous areas. It seems 
to me only sensible that the basic act 
should be amended to allow this exemp- 
tion, and I hope that the issue can be 
considered promptly and resolved before 
chaotic time conditions ensue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed in 
full in the Record at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 904 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 3(a) 
of the Uniform Time Act of 1966 (15 U.S.C. 
260a) is amended by striking out all after 
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the semicolon and inserting the following in 
place thereof: “however, (1) any State that 
lies entirely within one time zone may by 
law exempt itself from the provisions of this 
subsection providing for the advancement 
of time, but only if that law provides that 
the entire State (including all political sub- 
divisions thereof) shall observe the stand- 
ard time otherwise applicable under this Act, 
during that period and (2) any State with 
parts thereof in more than one time zone 
may by law exempt either the entire State as 
provided in (1) or may exempt the entire 
area of the State lying within any time 
zone;”, 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MCGOVERN, 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 905. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the expenditure 
for military purposes in foreign countries 
of foreign currencies accruing to the 
United States under subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 505 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. PROXMIRE when 
he introduced the bill and the text of the 
bill appear in conjunction with his re- 
marks on S. 896.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 906. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce at this time, for appropriate refer- 
ence, the Omnibus Social Security 
Amendments of 1971, which are intended 
as a modernization of the Social Security 
Act. 

The social security system today covers 
almost all workers, including those who 
are self-employed. Last year, 75 million 
people contributed to social security; 
some $200 billion has been paid to bene- 
ficiaries since its inception. Every month, 
more than 26 million social security 
benefit checks are issued. Ninety to 95 
percent of all those reaching retirement 
age now are eligible for benefits. Pres- 
ently, there are approximately 20 mul- 
lion Americans over the age of 65. 

Despite the number of Americans and 
the amount of money involved, there has 
never been a full review of the social 
security system and its impact on the 
Nation. Not surprisingly, many anom- 
alies, inequities, and injustices exist in 
the present law. 

Today, Mr. President, I introduce a bill 
encouraging such a full-scale review of 
the entire social security and welfare 
system, and correcting some of the exist- 
ing inequities. 

The most urgent concern in any revi- 
sion of the Social Security Act is to in- 
crease the benefits to meet the existing 
need. Inflation is rapidly eroding the 
gains of every American. In an inflation, 
the elder American living on social secu- 
rity is like a prisoner living in an ever- 
contracting cell. He paid his fair share, 
only to discover that his return fre- 
quently assigns him to a life of poverty. 

As a distinguished task force reported 
to the Finance Committee: 

The Social Security System has failed to 
keep up with the rising income needs of the 
aged. 


To remedy this situation, my bill raises 
the minimum income benefit to at least 
$100, provides for a 20-percent increase 
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in existing benefits, and ties future in- 
creases to increases in the cost of living 
as determined by the Department of 
Labor. 

The need for higher benefit levels is 
clearly revealed in the fact that the 
average social security payment to re- 
tired workers is now $98 a month, to 
aged widows $86, and to disabled workers 
$112. Of course, this means that many 
people receive lower amounts and about 
2.8 million beneficiaries receive the mini- 
mum benefit. The minimum for a worker 
at age 65 or later is only $64. This was 
raised only last year from the minimum 
of $55. These meager amounts hardly 
mean a happy retirement. 

I might point out to the Senate that 
when I introduced the $100 minimum in 
the Committee on Finance last year, we 
were not even able to receive enough votes 
to provide for $1,200 a year for a person 
on social security. 

Providing a 20-percent increase in 
benefits and a minimum benefit of at 
least $100 a month as proposed by my 
bill will be an important step in assuring 
retired Americans an adequate income. 

There is now, I believe, very wide- 
spread acceptance of the idea that social 
security benefits should be increased 
automatically as the cost of living rises. 
In 1968, both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties included proposals to do 
this in their platform. Since both parties 
would seem to be in agreement, there is 
little reason for not having tied benefit 
increase to cost of living by the time 
of adjournment of this Congress. 

Our older people on social security 
have had $4 billion in purchasing power 
taken away by inflation from their pen- 
sions alone since 1965. These people 
should not have to wait 1, 2, or 5 years 
until Congress provides some form of 
relief. To give some indication of the 
urgency of the problem it is indicated 
that at the 1970 rate, price rises would 
wipe out the administration’s proposed 
6-percent increase even before it reaches 
social security beneficiaries. 

By tying benefits to the cost of living, 
Congress can insure that older Ameri- 
cans’ investment in their retirement is 
inflation proof. 

Mr. President, my proposed bill also 
revises the funding formula for social se- 
curity so that the employer, employee, 
and the Federal Government all would 
contribute a one-third share. 

The probability that a contribution 
from general revenue would be required 
to finance the social security system has 
been acknowledged from the beginning. 
In 1935, the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity which recommended the adoption 
of the social security system also recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
make contributions. The 1938 and 1948 
Advisory Councils on Social Security also 
supported a Federal contribution from 
general revenues. A Government contri- 
bution was enacted in the Social Security 
Act in 1943 but was eliminated in 1950. 

I believe that a Government contribu- 
tion to the social security system is nec- 
essary because: 

First, any more increase in the payroll 
tax, which is essentially a regressive tax, 
would create an oppressive burden for 
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the low-paid workers, the young workers, 
and the small businessmen; 

Second, adequate benefits cannot be 
provided by raising payroll taxes; 

Third, contribution by the Federal 
Government to the social security system 
should reduce the cost of other welfare 
programs. 

One of the most self-defeating pro- 
visions of the present social security law 
is the limitation on earnings. It is indeed 
a bizarre paradox in America that a de- 
sire to work penalizes a man after a cer- 
tain age. At the present time, a bene- 
ficiary who earns more than $1,680 a 
year receives a reduced social security 
benefit. I propose that Congress imme- 
diately increase the earnings limitation 
to $2,400 and over a period of 7 years 
eliminate it entirely. Older Americans 
should not be penalized for investing 
their retirement or discouraged from 
participating in our society. At the pres- 
ent time, 26 percent over the age of 65 
are participating in either part-time or 
full-time employment. 

The law in the medieval age treated 
woman as an inferior creature. They 
were denied many rights granted to men. 
Most of these feudalistic laws have been 
eliminated from our legal system but 
the concept of a woman’s inferiority is 
alive and well in our social security sys- 
tem. Under present law, a man can draw 
150 percent of his monthly benefits if 
he is married. If he is a widower, he 
receives his full benefits. But, if he leaves 
a widow, she can receive only 8244 per- 
cent of his total allotment. A widow’s 
expenses are not less costly than a man’s. 
A woman faces the prospect of not only 
losing her husband but almost half of 
her income. My legislation would elim- 
inate this discrimination and allow a 
surviving spouse of a primary beneficiary 
to receive 100 percent of the social se- 
curity benefits. 

Mr. President, my bill would also pro- 
vide the supplementary medical insur- 
ance program for the aged in the areas 
of eye, hearing, and dental care. It will 
include the provision of eyeglasses, hear- 
ing aids, dentures where they are 
needed, as well as the necessary attend- 
ant examinations and treatment of 
other conditions related to these. Stud- 
ies reveal that the elderly have the 
greatest need for dental care and the 
least ability to pay. 

In the area of eye care the basic facts 
are the same: it is the elderly who are in 
the greatest need because they have the 
greatest sight impairment, but because 
of their limited income they are far 
more likely to live with their disability 
rather than have it properly cared for 
to make their latter years as enjoyable 
as they might be. 

I would imagine that a person like 
myself, who goes to the eye doctor for 
an annual examination, has to adjust 
his lenses every once in a while, so that 
it really means something to him per- 
sonally when he receives that final ex- 
amination for a special sight device. 

This bill also removes the present ex- 
clusion in the area of hearing impair- 
ment. 

The amount of hearing impairment is 
considerably greater than that of visual 
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impairment, although I venture that 
most people, seeing so many more eye- 
glasses than hearing aids in use, would 
be surprised to know that fact. Whereas 
there are an estimated 5,390,000 per- 
sons in the Nation with eye problems at 
least severe enough to make them un- 
able even with glasses to recognize a 
friend walking on the other side of the 
street, more than 844 million have—by 
their own or family member’s account 
in answering the health survey ques- 
tions—deafness or serious trouble hear- 
ing with one or both ears. 

Although I believe the greatest legis- 
lative accomplishment of the 89th Con- 
gress was the establishment of the so- 
cial security-based health insurance 
program for persons over the age of 65, 
I also believe that this program must 
not remain limited only to elderly per- 
sons. 

Rather, I believe this program must be 
changed and so expanded that bene- 
ficiaries of social security-provided dis- 
ability insurance payments may share in 
its benefits, may be included in the Fed- 
eral health insurance program. 

To achieve this most worthwhile pur- 
pose, Mr. President, I am introducing a 
bill to provide that individuals entitled 
to disability insurance benefits—or 
child’s benefits based on disability—shal] 
be eligible for health insurance benefits 
under title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act. 

Mr. President, just as the men and 
women who are elderly and retired on 
social security payments must live and 
manage on very limited income and have 
a great need that their health care costs 
be met by the social security method, so, 
too, it is most necessary that the health 
care costs of those who must live and 
manage on limited income because they 
are disabled, because they are benefi- 
ciaries of the disability insurance pro- 
gram, be met by the very same concept 
of social insurance enacted into Federal 
law. 

REFUND OF THE PAYROLL TAX 

With the steady increase in the tax- 
able wage base, the social security pay- 
ment is becoming increasingly regres- 
sive. The poor pay proportionately high- 
er percentages of their income. Presently 
the payroll tax of the Social Security Act 
annually consumes $1.5 billion of the in- 
comes of those families whose income 
falls below the poverty line. This collec- 
tion of $1.5 billion a year from families 
below the poverty level conflicts with the 
avowed national policy of eliminating 
poverty. 

Because the payroll tax is inequitable, 
the income tax law should be amended 
to provide a partial refund of social se- 
curity taxes. I propose a formula in the 
bill today by which 90 percent of the 
payroll tax paid by workers in the low- 
est income groups would be refunded. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I have discussed briefly 
some of the major provisions of the bill 
I am introducing today. It is not my 
claim that the proposals contained in 
this bill are perfect, but I believe they 
represent a concern for the welfare of 
our elder citizens, a concern that should 
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be, and I trust will be, shared by Con- S. 906 TITLE I—OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
gress. I conclude my remarks by asking A bill to amend the Social Security Act DISABILITY INSURANCE 
that the text of the entire bill be printed Be it enacted by the Senate and House INCREASE IN BENEFIT AMOUNTS 


in th y of Representatives of the United States of 
e RECORD America in Congress assembled, Sec. 101. (a) Section 215(a) of the Social 


There being no objection, the bill was SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the Security Act is amended by striking out the 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as “Omnibus Social Security Amendments of table and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
follows: 1971”. lowing: 
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(b) Section 203(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (2) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) when two or more persons were en- 
titled (without the application of section 
202(j) (1) and section 223(b)) to month- 
ly benefits under section 202 or 223 for the 
month of January 1971 on the basis of 
the wages and self-employment income of 
such insured individual, such total of 
benefits for such month or any subsequent 
month shall not be reduced to less than the 
larger of— 

“(A) the amount determined under this 
subsection without regard to this paragraph, 
or 

“(B) an amount equal to the sum of the 
amounts derived by multiplying the bene- 
fit amount determined under this title (in- 
cluding this subsection, but without the 
application of section 222(b), section 202(q), 
and subsections (b), (c), and (d) of this 
section), as in effect prior to January 1971, 
for each such person for January 1971, by 
110 percent and raising each such increased 
amount, if it is not a multiple of $0.10, to 
the next higher multiple of $0.10; 
but in any such case (i) paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not be applied to such 
total of benefits after the application of sub- 
paragraph (B), and (ii) if section 202(k) 
(2) (A) was applicable in the case of any 
such benefits for the month of January 1971, 
and ceases to apply after such month, the 
provisions of subparagraph (B) shall be 
applied, for and after the month in which 
section 202(k)(2)(A) ceases to apply, as 
though paragraph (1) had not been ap- 
plicable to such total of benefits for Janu- 
ary 1971, or”. 

(c) Section 215(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an 
individual— 

“(A) who becomes entitled, after December 
1970, to benefits under section 202(a) or sec- 
tion 223; or 

“(B) who dies after December 1970 with- 
out being entitled to benefits under section 
202(a) or section 223; or 

“(C) whose primary insurance amount is 
required to be recomputed under subsection 
(£) (2).” 

(ad) Section 215(c) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT UNDER 1967 ACT 


“(c)(1) For the purposes of column II of 
the table appearing in subsection (a) of this 
section, an individual's primary insurance 
amount shall be computed on the basis of the 
law in effect prior to the enactment of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1971. 

“(2) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an 
individual who became entitled to benefits 
under section 202(a) or section 223 before 
the month of January 1971, or who died be- 
fore such month.” 

(e) The amendments made by the pre- 
ceding provisions of this section shall apply 
with respect to monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for months after 
December 1970 and with respect to lump-sum 
death payments under such title in the case 
of deaths occurring after December 1970. 

(f) If an individual was entitled to a dis- 
ability insurance benefit under section 223 
of the Social Security Act for the month of 
December 1970 and became entitled to old- 
age insurance benefits under section 202(a) 
of such Act for the month of January 1971, 
or who died in such month, then, for pur- 
poses of section 215(a) (4) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (if applicable) the amount in 
column IV of the table appearing in such 
section 215(a) for such individual shall be 
the amount in such column on the line on 
which in column II appears his primary in- 
surance amount (as determined under sec- 
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tion 215(c) of such Act) instead of the 
amount in column IV equal to the primary 
insurance amount on which his disability 
insurance benefit is based. 

(g)(1) Section 227(a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out “$40” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$75”, and by 
striking out “$20” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$37.50”. 

(2) Section 227(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence “$40” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$75”. 

(3) Section 228(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$40” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$75”. 

(4) Section 228(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$40” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$75”, and by striking out 
“$20” and inserting in lieu thereof “$37.50”. 

(5) Section 228(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$20” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "$37.50". 

(6) Section 228(c)(3)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$40” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$75”. 

(7) Section 228(c)(3)(B) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$20” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$37.50”. 

(8) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply with respect to monthly 
benefits under title IT of the Social Security 
Act for months after December 1970. 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES IN BENEFITS 


Sec. 102. Section 202 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES IN BENEFITS 


“(w) (1) For purposes of this subsection— 
“(A) the term ‘price index’ means the 


annual average over a calendar year of the 
Consumer Price Index (all items—United 
city average} published monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

“(B) the term ‘base period’ means the 
calendar year 1970, or if later, the calendar 
year preceding the year in which the most 


recent cost-of-living adjustment has been 
made in monthly benefits under this title by 
reason of the provisions of this subsection. 

“(2) As soon after January 1, 1972, and as 
soon after January 1, of each succeeding year 
as there becomes available necessary data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, the Secretary shall 
determine the per centum of increase (if 
any) in the price index for the calendar year 
ending with the close of the preceding De- 
cember over the price index for the base 
period. If the increase occurring in the price 
index for the latest calendar year with respect 
to which a determination is made in accord- 
ance with this paragraph over the price index 
for the base period is equal to at least 2 
percent, there shall be made, in accordance 
with the succeeding provisions of this sub- 
section, an increase in the monthly insurance 
benefits payable under this title equal to the 
percent rise in the price index adjusted to 
the nearest one-tenth of 1 percent. 

“(3) Increases in such insurance benefits 
shall be effective for benefits payable with 
respect to months beginning on or after 
April 1 of the year in which the most recent 
determination pursuant to paragraph (2) is 
made. 

““(4) In determining the amount of any 
individual's monthly insurance benefit for 
purposes of applying the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(a) (relating to reductions of bene- 
fits when necessary to prevent certain maxi- 
mum benefits from being exceeded) , amounts 
payable by reason of this subsection shall not 
be regarded as part of the monthly benefit 
of such individual. 

“(5) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefits payable to or with respect 
to any individual shall be applied after all 
other provisions of this title relating to the 
amount of such benefit have been applied. If 
the amount of any increase payable by reason 
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of the provisions of this subsection is not a 
multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced to the 
next lower multiple of $0.10." 

LOWERING OF AGE AT WHICH OTHERWISE UNIN- 
SURED INDIVIDUALS MAY BECOME ENTITLED TO 
BENEFITS 
Sec. 103. (a) Section 228(a) of the Social 

Security Act is amended to read us follows: 
“(a) Every individual who— 

“(1) has attained the age of 65, 

“(2) is a resident of the United States (as 
defined in subsection (3)), and is (A) a citi- 
zen of the United States, or (B) an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence in 
the United States (as defined in section 210 
(i)) continuously during the 5 years imme- 
diately preceding the month in which he files 
application under this section, and 

“(3) has filed application for benefits un- 
der this section, 
shall (subject to the limitations in this sec- 
tion) be entitled to a benefit under this sec- 
tion for each month beginning with the first 
month after September 1966 in which he be- 
comes so entitled to such benefits and ending 
with the month preceding the month in 
which he dies. No application under this sec- 
tion which is filed by an individual more 
than 3 months before the first month in 
which he meets the requirements of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) shall be accepted as an 
application for purposes of this section.” 

(b) Section 228(c)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “The” and inserting 
in Meu thereof “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection (i), the”. 

(c) Section 228 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 


“INDIVIDUALS EXEMPT FROM REDUCTION ON 
ACCOUNT OF GOVERNMENTAL PENSION SYS- 
TEM BENEFITS 
“(i) Notwithstanding the provisions of 

subsection (c), if at the beginning of any 
month an individual has not less than 4 
quarters of coverage (whenever acquired), 
the benefit amount of such individual for 
such month under this section shall not be 
reduced on account of any periodic benefit 
under a governmental pension system for 
which he or his spouse is eligible for such 
month.” 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be applicable with respect to ben- 
efits payable under section 228 of the Social 
Security Act for months after the month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted, but only on the basis of applications 
for such benefits filed in or after the month 
in which this Act is enacted. 


LOWERING OF AGE AT WHICH ACTUARIALLY 
REDUCED BENEFITS MAY BE PAID 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) Section 202(a) (2) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “62” wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “60”. 

(2) Section 202(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “62” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“60”, 

(3) Section 202(c)(1) and (2) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “62” wherever 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “60”. 

(4) (A) Section 202(f)(1)(B), (2), (5), 
and (6) is amended by striking out “62” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “60”. 

(B) Section 202(f)(1)(C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or was entitled’’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or was en- 
titled, after attainment of age 62,”. 

(5) (A) Section 202(h)(1)(A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “60”. 

(B) Section 202(h)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “subsection (q) and” 
after “Except as provided in”. 

(C) Section 202(h)(2)(B) of such Act is 
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amended by inserting “subsection (q) and” 
after “except as provided in”. 

(D) Section 202(h) (2)(C) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “shall be equal” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “shall, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (q), be equal”; and 

(ii) inserting “and section 202(q)” after 
“section 203(a)”’. 

(b) (1) The first sentence of section 202 
(q) (1) of such Act is amended (A) by strik- 
ing out “husband's, widow’s, or widower's” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “husband’s, wid- 
ow’s, widower’s, or parent's”, and (B) by 
striking out, in subparagraph (A) thereof, 
“widow's or widower’s” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “widow's, widower’s, or parent’s”. 

(2) (A) Section 202(q) (3) (A) of such Act 
is amended (i) by striking out “husband's, 
widow’s, or widower’s” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “hus- 
band’s, widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s”, (il) 
by striking out “age 62” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “age 60”, and (ili) by striking out 
“wife’s or husband’s” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “wife’s, husband’s, or parent’s”. 

(B) Section 202(q)(8)(B) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or husband’s” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, or 
parent’s”. 

(C) Section 202(q)(3)(C) is amended by 
striking out “or widower’s” each place it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“widower’s, or parent's”. 

(D) Section 202(q)(3)(D) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or widower’s” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “widower’s, or par- 
ent’s”. 

(E) Section 202(q)(3)(E) of such Act is 
amended (i) by striking out “(or would, but 
for subsection (e)(1) in the case of a widow 
or surviving divorced wife or subsection (f) 
(1) in the case of a widower, be) entitled to a 
widow's or widower’s insurance benefit to 
which such individual was first entitled for a 
month before she or he” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(or would, but for subsection (e) 
(1), (f)(1), or (h)(1), be) entitled to a 
widow's, widower’s, or parent's insurance 
benefit to which such individual was first 
entitled for a month before such individual”, 
(ii) by striking out “the amount by which 
such widow's or widower's insurance benefit” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the amount by 
which such widow’s, widower’s, or parent's 
insurance benefit”, (ili) by striking out “over 
such widow’s or widower'’s insurance benefit” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “over such wid- 
ow’s, widower’s, or parent’s insurance bene- 
fit” and, (iv) by striking out “attained retire- 
ment age” each place it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “attained age 60 (in 
the case of a widow or widower) or attained 
retirement age (in the case of a parent)". 

(F) Section 202(q)(3)(F) of such Act is 
amended (i) by striking out “(or would, but 
for subsection (e) (1) in the case of a widow 
or surviving divorced wife or subsection (f) 
(1) in the case of a widower, be) entitled to 
a widow's or widower’s insurance benefit to 
which such individual was first entitled for 
& month before she or he” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(or would, but for subsection 
(e) (1), (f) (1), or (h)(1), be) entitled to a 
widow's, widower’s, or parent’s insurance 
benefit for which such individual was first 
entitled for a month before such individual”, 
(ii) by striking out “the amount by which 
such widow's or widower’s insurance benefit” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the amount 
by which such widow's, widower’s, or parent’s 
insurance benefit”, (ili) by striking out 
“over such widow’s insurance benefit” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “over such widow's, 
widower’s, or parent’s insurance benefit”, 
(iv) by striking out “62” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “60”, and (v) by striking out 
“attained retirement age” each place it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in Heu thereof 
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“attained age 60 (in the case of a widow or 
widower) or attained retirement age (in the 
case of a parent)”. 

(G) Section 202(q)(3)(G) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “62” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “60”. 

(3) Section 202(q) (5) (B) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “62” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “60”. 

(4) Section 202(q)(6) of such Act is 
amended (i) by striking out “husband's, 
widow’s, or widower’s” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “husband's, widow's, widower’s, or 
parent's”, and (ii) by striking out, in clause 
(IIT), “widow's, or widower’s” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “widow's, widower’s, or 
parent’s”. 

(5) Section 202(q)(7) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “husband’s, widow’s, or 
widower’s” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“husband's, widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s”; 
and 

(B) by striking out, in subparagraph (E), 
“widow's or widower’s” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “widow's, widower's, or parent’s”. 

(6) Section 202(q)(9) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “widow's or widow- 
er's” and inserting in lieu thereof “widow’s, 
widower's, or parent’s”’. 

(c)(1) The heading to section 202(r) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “Wife's 
or Husband’s” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Wife's, Husband's, Widow's, Widower’s, or 
Parent’s”. 

(2) (A) Section 202(r)(1) of such Act is 
amended (i) by striking out “wife's or hus- 
band’s” the first place it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “wife's, husband’s, 
widow's, widower’s, or parent's”, and (ii) by 
inserting immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, or for 
widow's, widower’s, or parent's insurance 
benefits but only if such first month occurred 
before such individual attained age 62”. 

(B) Section 202(r)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “wife’s or hus- 
band’s” and inserting in lieu thereof “wife's, 
husbands, widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s”. 

(d) Section 214(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out subparagraph (A), 
by redesignating subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
as subparagraphs (C) and (D), respectively, 
and by inserting the following new subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B): 

“(A) in the case of a woman who has 
died, the year in which she died or (if ear- 
lier) the year in which she attained age 62, 

“(B) in the case of a woman who has 
not died, the year in which she attained (or 
would attain) age 62,”. 

(e)(1) Section 215(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out subparagraph (A), 
by redesignating subparagraphs (B) and (C) 
as subparagraphs (C) and (D), respectively, 
and by inserting the following new subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B): 

“(A) in the case of a woman who has 
died, the year in which she died or, if it 
occurred earlier but after 1960, the year in 
which she attained age 62, 

“(B) in the case of a woman who has not 
died, the year occurring after 1960 in which 
she attained (or would attain) age 62,”. 

(2) Section 215(f)(5) of such Act is 
amended (A) by inserting after “attained age 
65”, the following: “or in the case of a 
woman who became entitled to such bene- 
fits and died before the month in which 
she attained age 62,”; (B) by striking out 
“his” each place it appears herein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “his or her”; and (C) 
by striking out “he” each place after the first 
place it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “he or she”. 

(£) (1) Section 216(b) (3) (A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “62” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “60”. 

(2) Section 216(c) (6)(A) of such Act is 
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amended by striking out “62” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “60”. 

(3) Section 216(f)(3)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “62” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “60”. 

(4) Section 216 (g) (6) (A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “62” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “60”. 

(g) (1) Section 202(q) (5) (A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “No wife’s in- 
surance benefit” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“No wife’s insurance benefit to which a wife 
is entitled”. 

(2) Section 202(q)(5)(C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “woman” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “wife”. 

(3) Section 202(q) (6) (A) (i) (II) of such 
Act is amended (A) by striking out “wife’s 
insurance benefit’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “wife’s insurance benefit to which a 
wife is entitled”, and (B) by striking out 
“or” at the end and inserting in leu thereof 
the following: “or in the case of a wife's 
insurance benefit to which a divorced wife 
is entitled, with the first day of the first 
month for which such individual is entitled 
to such benefit, or”. 

(4) Section 202(q) (7) (B) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “wife’s insurance 
benefits” and inserting in lieu thereof “wife's 
insurance benefits to which a wife is en- 
titled”. 

(h) Section 224(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “62” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "60". 

(i) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to monthly 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months after December 1970, but 
only on the basis of applications for such 
benefits filed after September 1970. 


LIBERALIZATION OF EARNINGS TEST 


Sec. 105. (a) (1) (A) Paragraphs (1), (3), 
and (4)(B) of subsection (f) of section 203 
of the Social Security Act are each amended 
by striking out “$140” wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “$200”. 

(B) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of such subsection (f) is amended by strik- 
ing out “, except that of the first $1,200 of 
such excess (or all of such excess if it is less 
than $1,200), an amount equal to one-half 
thereof shall not be included”. 

(2) Paragraph (1)(A) of subsection (h) 
of section 203 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$140” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$200”. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section (other than the amendment made 
by paragraph (1) (B)) shall be effective only 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1970, and before January 1, 
1973. The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) (B) of this subsection shall be effective 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1970. 

(b) (1) Paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) (B) of 
subsection (f) of section 203 of the Social 
Security Act are each amended by striking 
out “$140” wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$250”. 

(2) Paragraph (1) (A) of subsection (h) of 
section 203 of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “$140” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$250”. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall be effective only with respect 
to taxable years ending after December 31, 
1972, and before January 1, 1975. 

(c) (1) Paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) (B) 
of subsection (f) of section 203 of the Social 
Security Act are each amended by striking 
out “$140" wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$300”. 

(2) Paragraph (1)(A) of subsection (h) 
of section 203 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$140” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$300”. 
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(3) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall be effective only with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1973 
and before January 1, 1976. 

Sec, 2, (a) Subsections (b), (d), (f), (h), 
(j), and (k) of section 203 of the Social Se- 
curity Act are repealed. 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section 203 is 
amended (1) by striking out “Noncovered 
Work Outside the United States or” in the 
heading, and (2) by striking out paragraph 
(1) thereof. 

(c) Subsection (e) of such section 203 is 
amended by striking out “subsections (c) 
and (d)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
section (c)”. 

(d) Subsection (i) of such section 203 is 
amended by striking out “subsection (b), (c), 
(g), or (h)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (c) or (g)”. 

(e) Subsection (1) of such section 203 is 
amended by striking out “or (h) (1) (A)”. 

(f) The second sentence of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (n) of section 202 of the So- 
cia. Security Act is amended by striking out 
* Section 203 (b), (c), and (d)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Section 203(c)”’. 

(g) Paragraph (7) of subsection (t) of sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “Subsections (b), (c), and 
(d)” and inserting in lieu thereof “Subsec- 
tion (c)”. 

(h) Paragraph (3) of section 208(a) of the 
Social Security Act is repealed. 

(1) The amendments made by this section 
(other than subsection (h)) shall apply only 
with respect to benefits payable for months 
beginning after December 31, 1975, and the 
amendment made by subsection (h) shall 
become effective on January 1, 1976. 

CHILD’S BENEFITS FOR STUDENTS 

Sec. 106. (a)(1) Section 202(d) (1) (B) (i) 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out “full-time student and had not 
attained the age of 22” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “qualified student and had not at- 


tained the age of 26”. 

(e) Section 202(d)(1)(E) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “full-time student” 
and inserting in Heu thereof “qualified stu- 
dent”. 

(3) (A) Section 202(d) (1)(F) (i) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “full-time 


student” and inserting in 
“qualified student”. 

(B) Section 202(d) (1) (F) (ii) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “22” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “26”. 

(4) (A) Section 202(d)(1)(G)(i) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “full-time 
student” and inserting in lieu thereof “quali- 
fied student”. 

(B) Section 202(d) (1) (G) (il) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “22” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “26”. 

(b) Section 202(d)(6) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “22” each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “26”, and (2) by striking out “full-time 
student” each place it appears therein and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “qualified 
student”. 

(c) (A) (1) The first sentence of section 
202(d)(7)(B) of such Act is amended (I) 
by striking out “full-time student” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “full-time student, or 
part-time student, as the case may be,” and 
(O) by striking out “full-time attendance” 
each place it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “full-time or part-time attend- 
ance, as the case may be,”. 

(il) The second sentence of section 202 
(a) (7) (B) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “full-time attendance” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “full-time or part-time 
attendance, as the case may be,”. 

(B) Section 202(d)(7) of such Act is 
further amended by adding after subpara- 


lieu thereof 
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graph (C) thereof the following new sub- 
paragraphs: 

“(D) A ‘qualified student’ is an individual 
who— 

“(i) is a full-time student or a part-time 
student, and 

“(ii) is determined by the Secretary (in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him) to be making satisfactory progress in 
the courses of study pursued by him in the 
educational institution in which he is en- 
rolled; 


except that no individual who has attained 
age 22 shall be a qualified student after the 
date he first becomes eligible for a bac- 
calaureate degree from an educational insti- 
tution in which he is or has been enrolled. 

“(E) A ‘part-time student’ is an individual 
who is in attendance at an educational insti- 
tution (as defined in subparagraph (C)) and 
is carrying a course load as determined by 
the Secretary (in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him) which, in light of the 
standards and practices of the institution 
involved, is not less than one-half the course 
load which would be carried by a full-time 
student in such institution, except that no 
individual be considered as a ‘part-time 
student’ if he is paid by his employer while 
attending an educational institution at the 
request, or pursuant to a requirement of his 
employer.” 

(d) Section 203 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 


“DEDUCTIONS FROM CHILD'S BENEFITS OF PART- 
TIME STUDENTS 


““(m) (1) Deductions, at such time or times 
as the Secretary shall determine, shall be 
made from any child’s insurance benefit 
(under section 202(d)) to which an indi- 
vidual is entitled for any month in which 
such individual is a part-time student (as 
defined in section 202(d)(7)(E)), if such 
individual would not have been entitled, 
under section 202(d), to such a benefit for 
such month except for the fact that he was 
a qualified student (as defined in section 
202(d)(7)(D)) during such month. For any 
month in which such individual is a part- 
time student carrying a course load in the 
educational institution in which he is en- 
rolled of not less than three-fourths of a full 
course load (as determined by the Secretary 
under regulations prescribed by him), the 
deduction from the child's benefit of such 
individual shall be equal to one-fourth of 
the amount of such child’s benefit, and, for 
any other month, the deduction from the 
child’s benefit of such individual shall be 
equal to one-half of the amount of such 
child’s benefit. 

“(2) An individual referred to in para- 
graph (1) shall report to the Secretary such 
information as the Secretary shall by regu- 
lations prescribe to enable the Secretary to 
make deductions from such individual's 
benefits in accordance with such paragraph. 

“(3) Whenever any individual, without 
good cause, fails or refuses to make any 
report required pursuant to paragraph (2), 
the Secretary may (in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by him for such purpose) 
make penalty deductions from the child’s 
insurance benefits to which such individual 
is entitled. Any such penalty deduction shall 
not exceed the amount of the child’s insur- 
ance benefit to which such individual is en- 
titled for one month, and not more than 
one such penalty deduction shall be made 
for any one such failure or refusal.” 

(e) Section 222(b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “22” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “26", and (2) by 
striking out “full-time student” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “qualified student”. 

(f) The last sentence of section 225 of the 
Social Security Act is amended (1) by strik- 
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ing out “22” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“26”, and (2) by striking out “full-time stu- 
dent” and inserting in lieu thereof “qualified 
student”. 

(g) The amendments made by the preced- 
ing provisions of this section shall apply 
with respect to monthly insurance benefits 
under section 202 of the Social Security Act 
for months after the month which follows 
the month in which this Act is enacted; ex- 
cept that, in the case of an individual who 
was not entitled to a child's insurance bene- 
fit under subsection (d) of such section for 
the month in which this Act is enacted, such 
amendments shall apply only on the basis 
of an application filed in or after the month 
in which this Act is enacted. 

(h) Section 205 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“NOTIFICATION OF RECIPIENTS OF CHILD’s IN- 

SURANCE BENEFITS OF PROVISIONS RELATING 

TO STUDENTS 


“(r) The Secretary shall establish and put 
into effect procedures designed to provide 
notification to individuals receiving child’s 
insurance benefits under section 202(d) of 
the provisions of such section relating to 
eligibility for such benefits in the case of 
individuals who have attained age 18 and 
are qualified students. In the case of indi- 
viduals who are receiving child's insurance 
benefits for the month in which they attain 
the age of 14, such notification shall be pro- 
vided in such month, or, if that is not feasi- 
ble, at the earliest time thereafter that is 
feasible. In the case of individuals who first 
become entitled to child’s insurance benefits 
for a month after the month in which they 
attain the age of 14, such notification shall 
be provided in the month in which they 
first become entitled to such benefits, or, 
if that is not feasible, at the earliest time 
thereafter that is feasible.” 


DEFINITION OF DISABILITY 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 223(d) of the Social 
Security Act is amended (1) by striking out 
paragraphs (2) through (4) thereof and (2) 
by redesignating paragraph (5) thereof as 
paragraph (2). 

(b) The third sentence of section 216(i) 
(1) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“paragraphs (2) (A), (3), (4), amd (5)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (2)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to applica- 
tions for disability insurance benefits under 
section 223 of the Social Security Act, and 
for disability determinations under section 
216(i) of such Act, filed— 

(1) in or after the month in which this 
Act is enacted, or 

(2) before the month in which this Act 
is enacted if the applicant has not died be- 
fore such month and if— 

(A) notice of the final decision of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has not been given to the applicant before 
such month, or 

(B) the notice referred to in subparagraph 
(A) has been so given before such month 
but a civil action with respect to such final 
decision is commenced under section 205(g) 
of the Social Security Act (whether before, 
in, or after such month) and the decision in 
such civil action has not become final before 
such month. 

USE OF COMBINED EARNINGS IN COMPUTATION 
OF BENEFITS FOR MARRIED COUPLES 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 202(a) of the Social 
Security Act as amended by section 104 of 
this Act is further amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) (1) Every individual who— 

“(A) is a fully insured individual (as de- 
fined in section 214(a)), 

“(B) has attained age 60, and 
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“(C) has filed application for old-age in- 
surance benefits or was entitled to disability 
insurance benefits for the month preceding 
the month in which he attained age 65, 
shall be entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit for each month beginning with the 
first month in which such individual be- 
comes so entitled to such insurance benefits 
and ending with the month preceding the 
month in which he dies. 

“(2) Except as provided in subsection (q), 
such individual's old-age insurance benefit 
for any month shali be equal to his primary 
insurance amount for such month as deter- 
mined under section 215(a), or as determined 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection if 
such paragraph is applicable and its applica- 
tion increases the total of the monthly in- 
surance benefits payable for such month to 
such individual and his spouse. If the pri- 
mary insurance amount of an individual for 
any month is determined under paragraph 
(3), the primary insurance amount of his 
spouse for such month shall, notwithstand- 
ing the preceding sentence, be determined 
only under paragraph (3). 

“(3) If both an individual and his spouse 
are entitled to benefits under this subsection 
(or section 223), or one of them is so en- 
titled and the other would upon satisfying 
subparagraphs (A) and (C) of paragraph (1) 
be entitled to benefits under this subsection, 
then (subject to paragraph (4)) the primary 
insurance amount of such individual, and 
the primary insurance amount of such 
spouse (who shall be deemed to be entitled 
to benefits under this subsection, whether or 
not satisfying such subparagraphs, begin- 
ning with the later of the month in which 
such spouse attains age 60 or the month in 
which such individual became entitled to 
benefits under this subsection), for any 


month, shall each be equal to the amount 
derived by— 
“(A) adding together such individual’s av- 


erage monthly wage and such spouse’s aver- 
age monthly wage, as determined under sec- 
tion 215(b), 

“(B) applying section 215(a)(1) to their 
combined average monthly wage determined 
under subparagraph (A) (subject to the 
next sentence) as though such combined 
average monthly wage were such individu- 
al’s average monthly wage determined under 
section 215(b), and 

“(C) multiplying the amount determined 
under subparagraph (B) by 75 percent. 

If the combined average monthly wage re- 
sulting under subparagraph (A) exceeds the 
average monthly wage (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘maximum individual average 
monthly wage’) that would result under 
section 215(b) with respect to a person who 
became entitled to benefits under this sub- 
section (without having established a period 
of disability) in the calendar year in which 
the primary insurance amounts of such indi- 
vidual and spouse are determined under this 
paragraph, and who had the maximum wages 
and self-employment income that can be 
counted, pursuant to section 215(e), in all 
his benefit computation years, then the de- 
termination under subparagraph (B) shall 
take into account only that part of such com- 
bined average monthly wage which is equal 
to the maximum individual average monthly 
wage but the amount determined under 
Such subparagraph shall be increased by 
25.88 per centum of the difference between 
such combined average monthly wage (or so 
much thereof as does not exceed 150 per 
centum of the maximum individual average 
monthly wage) and such maximum individ- 
ual average monthly wage before applying 
subparagraph (C). The primary insurance 
amount of an individual and his spouse de- 
termined under this paragraph shall not be 
increased unless there is an increase in the 
primary insurance amount of either of them 
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pursuant to provisions of this title other 
than this paragraph. 

“(4) Paragraph (3) shall not apply— 

“(A) with respect to any individual for 
any month unless, prior to such month, such 
individual and his spouse shall have each 
acquired, after attainment of age 50, not 
less than 20 quarters of coverage (counting 
as a quarter of coverage for purposes of 
this subparagraph any quarter all of which 
was included in a period of disability, as de- 
fined in section 216(1)), 

“(B) with respect to any individual for 
any month unless there is in effect with re- 
spect to such month a request filed (in such 
form and manner as the Secretary shall by 
regulations prescribe) by such individual 
and his spouse that their primary insurance 
amounts be determined under paragraph 
(3), 

“(C) with respect to any individual or his 
spouse for any month if such individual or 
his spouse shall have indicated, in such man- 
ner and form as the Secretary shall by reg- 
ulations prescribe, that he or she does not 
desire a request filed pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B) to be effective with respect to such 
month, or 

“(D) for purposes of determining the 
amount of any monthly benefits which ( with- 
out regard to section 203(a)) are payable 
under the provisions of this section other 
than this subsection on the basis of the 
wages and self-employment income of an 
individual or his spouse.” 

(b)(1) Section 202(e)(2) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
“shall be equal to 8214 percent of the primary 
insurance amount of such deceased individ- 
ual” and inserting in lieu thereof “shall be 
equal to the larger of (A) 8244 percent of the 
primary insurance amount of such deceased 
individual for such month as determined 
under section 215(a), or (B) 110 percent of 
the primary insurance amount of such in- 
dividual as determined under subsection (a) 
(3) of this section (assuming for purposes of 
this clause that such subsection was appli- 
cable) for the month preceding the month 
in which he died”. 

(2) Section 202(f) (3) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “shall be equal to 82% 
percent of the primary insurance amount 
of his deceased wife” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “shall be equal to the larger of (A) 
824%, percent of the primary insurance 
amount of his deceased wife for such month 
as determined under section 215(a), or (B) 
110 percent of the primary insurance amount 
of his deceased wife as determined under 
subsection (a) (3) of this section (assuming 
for purposes of this clause that such sub- 
section was applicable) for the month pre- 
ceding the month in which she died”. 

(c) Section 203(a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (3) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “, or ", and by inserting after 
paragraph (3) the following new paragraph: 

“(4) when the primary insurance amount 
of the insured individual is determined un- 
der section 202(a) (3), such total of benefits 
for any month shall not be reduced to less 
than the larger of— 

“(A) the amount determined under this 
subsection without regard to this paragraph, 
or 

“(B)(i) the amount appearing in column 
V of the table in section 215(a) on the line 
on which appears in column IV the amount 
determined under subparagraph (B) of such 
section 202(a)(3) for such individual and 
his spouse, or 

“(1i) if the amount so determined under 
such subparagraph (B) does not appear in 
column IV— 

“(I) the amount appearing in column V 
on the line which appears in column IV the 
next higher amount, if the amount so deter- 
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mined under such subparagraph (B) is less 
than the last figure in column IV, or 

“(II) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount appearing on the last line 
of column V as the amount determined un- 
der such subparagraph (B) bears to the 
amount appearing on the last line of column 
IV, if the amount so determined under such 
subparagraph (B) is greater than the last 
figure in column IV.” 

(d) (1) Section 215(f) (1) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting “(or sec- 
tion 202(a)(3))" after “determined under 
this section”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 215(f) 
(2) of such Act is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, or as provided in paragraph (3) 
of section 202(a) if such paragraph is ap- 
plicable (but disregarding any increase which 
might result under the second sentence of 
such paragraph solely from changes in the 
maximum wages and self-employment in- 
come than can be counted in the years in- 
volved)”. 

(e) Section 223 (a) (2) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by inserting after “section 
215” the following: “or under section 202 
(a) (3)”. 

(f)(1) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) of this section shall 
apply only with respect to monthly insurance 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for and after the second month follow- 
ing the month in which this Act is enacted. 

(2) In the case of an individual or his 
spouse who became entitled to benefits under 
section 202(a) or section 223 of the Social 
Security Act prior to the second month fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is en- 
acted (but without regard to section 202 
(j) (1) or section 223(b)(2) of the Social 
Security Act), the average monthly wage of 
such individual or spouse, as the case may 
be, for purposes of section 202(a)(3)(A) of 
the Social Security Act, shall be the figure 
in the column headed “But not more than” 
in column III of the table in section 215(a) 
(1) of the Social Security Act in effect im- 
mediately prior to the enactment of this Act 
on the line on which in column IV of such 
table appears the primary insurance amount 
of such individual or spouse, as the case may 
be, for the month in which this Act is en- 
acted, unless the average monthly wage of 
such individual or such spouse, as the case 
may be, is, after the enactment of this Act, 
redetermined under section 215(b) of the 
Social Security Act. 

INCREASE IN BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS AND 

WIDOWERS 

Sec. 109. (a) Section 202(e) (1) and (2) 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out “82%, percent” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“100 percent”. 

(b) Section 202(b) (1) and (2) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “8214 per- 
cent” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “100 percent”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to monthly benefits 
under section 202 of the Social Security Act 
for months after the month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted. 


ELIMINATION OF REMARRIAGE AS DISQUALIFYING 
EVENT FOR ENTITLEMENT TO WIDOW’S OR 
WIDOWER'S BENEFITS 
Sec. 110. (a)(1) Section 202(e)(1)(A) of 

the Social Security Act is repealed. 

(2) Section 202(e)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “she remarries, dies, 
becomes entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit” and inserting in lieu thereof “she 
dies, becomes entitled to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit”. 

(3) Section 202(e)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and paragraph 
(4) of this subsection”. 
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(4) Section 202(e) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraphs (3) and 
(4) thereof. 

(b) (1) Section 202(f)(1)(A) of such Act 
is repealed. 

(2) Section 202(f)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “he remarries, dies, 
or becomes entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit” and inserting in lieu thereof “he 
dies, becomes entitled to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit”. 

(3) Section 202(f)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and paragraph 
(5)”. 

(4) Section 202(f) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraphs (4) and 
(5) thereof. 

(c)(1) Section 202(s)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Subsection (f) (4). 
and so much of subsections (b) (3), (d) (5), 
(e)(3)” and inserting in lieu thereof “So 
much of subsections (b) (3), (d) (5)”. 

(2) Section 202(s)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “(e) (3),”. 

(3) Section 202(k)(2)(B) of such Act is 
amended (A) by striking out “(other than 
an individual to whom subsections (e) (4) 
or (f) (5) applies)”, in the first sentence, and 
(B) by striking out the second sentence 
thereof, 

(4) Section 202(k)(3) of such Act is 
amended (A) by striking out the “(A)” at 
the beginning of paragraph (A) thereof, and 
(B) by striking out paragraph (B) thereof. 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to monthly in- 
surance benefits under section 202 of the So- 
cial Security Act beginning with the second 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted; but, in the case of an in- 
dividual who was not entitled to a monthly 
insurance benefit under section 202 (e) or 
(f) of such Act for the first month follow- 
ing the month in which this Act is enacted, 
only on the basis of an application filed in or 
after the month in which this Act is enacted. 


MINIMUM CHILD'S INSURANCE BENEFIT 


Sec. 111. (a) The first and second sen- 
tences of section 202(d)(2) of the Social 
Security Act are each amended by inserting 
immediately before the period the following: 
“| or, if greater, $30”. 

(b) The last sentence of section 203(a) 
(3) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by adding immediately before the period the 
following: “; and except that if the total of 
benefits for such month includes any bene- 
fit payable to any individual under section 
202(d) which is reduced below $30, then the 
benefit to which such individual is entitled 
under section 202(d), notwithstanding any 
other provision of this subsection, be in- 
creased to $30”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective for months after the month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 


ELIMINATION OF REDUCTION IN DISABILITY 
BENEFITS ON ACCOUNT OF RECEIPT OF WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Sec. 112. Effective with respect to benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act for 
months after January 1971, section 224 of the 
Social Security Act is repealed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM GENERAL REVENUES TO 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
TRUST FUND AND FEDERAL DISABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST FUND 


Sec. 113. In addition to the funds appro- 
priated for each fiscal year to the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and to the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, under section 201 of the Social 
Security Act, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year which ends June 
30, 1972, an amount to each such fund which 
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is equal to 50 per centum of the amount ap- 
propriated to such fund pursuant to such 
section. 
TITLE II —HEALTH INSURANCE 
INCLUSION OF CHIROPRACTORS, SERVICES 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 1861(r) of the Social 
Security Act is amended (1) by striking out 
“or” at the end of clause (2), and (2) by in- 
serting immediately before the period at the 
end of clause (3) the following: “, or (4) a 
chiropractor licensed as such by the State, 
but only for purposes of section 1861(s) (1) 
and 1861(s) (2) (A) and only with respect to 
functions which he is legally authorized to 
perform as such by the State in which he 
performs them”, 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to services 
furnished after the month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted. 


ENTITLEMENT OF DISABLED TO HOSPITAL INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFITS 

Sec. 202. (a)(1) Section 226(a) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) Every individual who— 

“(1) has attained the age of 65 and is en- 
titled to monthly insurance benefits under 
section 202, 

“(2) is entitled to disability insurance ben- 
fits under section 223, 

“(3) is entitled to child’s insurance bene- 
fits under section 202(d) and is under a dis- 
ability (as defined in section 223(¢c)) which 
began before he attained the age of 18, or 

“(4) is a qualified railroad retirement 
beneficiary, shall be entitled to hospital in- 
surance benefits under part A of title XVIII 
for each month for which he meets the 
condition specified in paragraph (1), (2), 
(6), or (4), whichever is applicable, begin- 
ning with the first month after June 1966 
for which he meets such condition.” 

(b) Section 226(b) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “after June 30, 1966, 
or on or after the first day of the month in 
which he attains age 65, whichever is later” 
in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “on or after the later of (i) July 1, 1966, 
or (il) the first day of the month in which 
he attained age 65 or the month in which 
his disability began, whichever is applicable”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “under section 202” in 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under section 202 or 223”. 

Src. 2. (a) The heading of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “FOR THE AGED” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “FOR THE AGED OR DISABLED”. 

(b) The heading of part A of title XVIII 
of such Act is amended by striking out “ror 
THE AGED” and inserting in lieu thereof “For 
THE AGED OR DISABLED”. 

(c) Section 1811 of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “, and for individuals 
who are under a disability and are entitled 
to benefits under section 223 or 202(d) of 
this Act or under section 2(a)5 or 5(c) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937”. 

(a)(1) The heading of part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “FOR THE AcEp” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “FOR THE AGED OR DISABLED”. 

(2)(A) Section 1831 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “individuals 65 
years of age or over who” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “individuals who 
are 65 years of age or over or are entitled to 
hospital insurance benefits on the basis of 
disability and who”. 

(B) The heading of section 1831 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “FOR THE 
AGED” and inserting lieu thereof “ror THE 
AGED OR DISABLED”. 
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(e) Section 1836 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS 

“Sec. 1836. Every individual who— 

“(1) is entitled to hospital insurance 
benefits under part A, or 

“(2) has attained the age of 65 and is a 
resident of the United States, and is either 
(A) a citizen or (B) an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence who has re- 
sided in the United States continuously dur- 
ing the 5 years immediately preceding the 
month in which he applies for enrollment 
under this part, 
is eligible to enroll in the insurance program 
established by this part.” 

(f)(1) The first sentence of section 1837 
(c) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“paragraphs (1) and (2)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2)”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 1837 
(c) of such Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “For purposes of this subsection and 
subsection (d), an individual who satisfies 
paragraph (1) of section 1836 but not para- 
graph (2) of such section shall be treated 
as satisfying such paragraph (1) on the first 
day on which he is (or on filing application 
would have been) entitled to hospital insur- 
ance benefits under part A.” 

(3) Section 1887(d) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “paragraphs (1) and 
(2)”, and in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (1) or (2)”", and 

(B) out “such paragraphs” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such paragraph”. 

(4) Section 1837 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) For purposes of subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) of this section (and for purposes of 
sections 1838(a) and 1839(c)), any enroll- 
ment under this part which terminates in 
the manner described in section 1838(c) 
shall thereafter be deemed not to have 
existed.” 

(g)(1) Section 1838(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “paragraphs (1) and 
(2)” in paragraph (2)(A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2)”; 

(B) by striking out “such paragraphs” in 
paragraph (2) (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “such paragraph”; 

(C) by striking out “such paragraphs” in 
paragraph (2)(C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such paragraph”; and 

(D) by striking out “such paragraphs” in 
paragraph (2)(D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such paragraph”. 

(2) Section 1838 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d), and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) In the case of an individual satisfy- 
ing paragraph (1) of section 1836 whose en- 
titlement to hospital insurance benefits un- 
der part A is based on disability rather than 
on age, and who ceases to be entitled to such 
benefits due to the ending of such disability 
(and the consequent termination of his en- 
titlement to benefits under title II of this 
Act or the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937) 
before he attains 65 years of age, his cover- 
age period (and his enrollment under this 
part) shall be terminated. The termination 
of a coverage period under the preceding sen- 
tence shall take effect on a date determined 
under regulations, which may be determined 
so as to provide a grace period (not in excess 
of 90 days) in which coverage may be con- 
tinued.” 

(h)(1) Section 1840(a)(1) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “section 202” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 202 or 223”. 

(2) Section 1840(a)(2) of such Act is 
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amended by striking out “section 202” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 202 or 
223”. 

(3) Section 1840(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “section 202” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 202 or 223”. 

(i) The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by adding after section 21 the 
following new section: 

“HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR THE 

DISABLED 

“Sec. 22. Individuals who are entitled to 
annuities under paragraph 5 of section 2 
(a), and individuals who are entitled to an- 
nuities under section 5(c) and have a dis- 
ability described in section 6(1) (1) (il), shall 
be certified by the Board under section 21 
in the same manner, for the same purposes, 
and subject to the same conditions, restric- 
tions, and other provisions as individuals 
specifically described in such section 21; and 
for the of this Act and title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act individuals cer- 
tified as provided in this section shall be con- 
sidered individuals described in and certi- 
fied under such section 21.” 


ENTITLEMENT TO HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS 
FOR THE AGE OF 62 FOR WOMEN 

Sec. 203. (a) (1) Section 226(a)(1) of the 
Social Security Act (as amended by section 
202 of this Act) is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) has attaimed (i) in the case of a 
woman, the age of 62, or (il) in the case of 
a man, the age of 65, and”. 

(2) Section 226(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(in the case of a 
man) or age 62 (in the case of a woman)” 
immediately after “65”. 

(b) Section 1831 of such Act is amended 
by inserting “(in the case of men), or 62 
years of age or over (in the case of women),” 
immediately after “65 years of age or over”. 

(c) Section 1836(1) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) has attained (i) in the case of a wom- 
an, the age of 62, or (ii) in the case of a 
man of the age of 65, and”. 

(d) (1) Section 21 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 (as added by section 105 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965) is 
amended by inserting “(in case of a man), 
or age 62 (in case of a woman),” after “age 
65”. 

(2) Section 21(b) (1) of section 21 of such 
Act (as added by section 111(b) of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965) is 
amended by inserting ‘(in case of a man), 
or age 62 (in case of a woman)” after “age 
65”. 

(e) Section 103(a)(1) of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965 is amended by in- 
serting “(in the case of a man), or age 62 
(in the case of a woman)” after “age 65”. 

(f)(1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, the amendments made by the 
preceding provisions of this section shall take 
effect on the first day of the second month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 

(2) For purposes of section 1837 of the 
Social Security Act a woman, who, on the 
effective date of the amendments made by 
this section, has not attained age 65 but has 
attained age 62, shall be deemed to first have 
satisfied paragraph (1) of section 1836 of 
the Social Security Act on such effective 
date. No woman shall, by reason of the 
amendments made by this section, be en- 
titled to any benefits provided under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act or section 
21 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
for any period prior to such effective date. 

COVERAGE OF PRESCRIBED DRUGS 
Sec. 204. (a) Section 1832(a)(1) of the 


Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“(1) entitlement to have payment made 
to him or on his behalf (subject to the pro- 
visions of this part) for— 

“(A) medical and other health services; 
and 

“(B) prescribed drugs, except those de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)(B); and”. 

(b) Section 1932(a) (2)(B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
“furnished by a provider” the following: 
“, and prescribed drugs,”, 

(c) Section 1832(a) or such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof (after 
and below paragraph (2)(B)) the following 
new sentence: “As used in this part (and in 
part C to the extent that it relates to this 
part), the term ‘services’, unless the context 
indicates, includes prescribed drugs.”. 

(d) Section 1833(b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out “$50” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$75.” 

(e) (1) Section 1835(a)(2)(B) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by striking out 
“, such services” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or prescribed drugs, the services”. 

(2) Section 1835(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of 
prescribed drugs, the certification require- 
ment of paragraph (2)(B) shall be satisfied 
by the physician’s prescription.”. 

(f) Section 1861(m) (5) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out 
“(other than drugs and biologicals)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(including pre- 
scribed drugs, but not including any other 
drugs and biologicals)”. 

(g) Section 1861(s)(2) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “(in- 
cluding drugs and biologicals which cannot, 
as determined in accordance with regula- 
tions, be self-administered)” each place it 
appears and inserting in Heu thereof “(in- 
cluding drugs and biologicals)”. 

(h) (1) Section 1865(t) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
term ‘prescribed drugs’ means drugs and 
biologicals which require a prescription of a 
physician for the use of an individual.”. 

(2) The heading of such section 1861(t) 
is amended to read as follows: “DRUGS AND 
BIOLOGICALS; PRESCRIBED DRUGS”, 


POSTHOSPITAL EXTENDED CARE SERVICES 


Sec. 205. (a) Section 1814(a) (2) (D) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(D) in the case of posthospital extended 
care services, such services are or were re- 
quired to be given on an inpatient basis be- 
cause the individual needs or needed skilled 
nursing care on a continuing basis for— 

“(i) any of the conditions with respect to 
which he was receiving inpatient hospital 
services (or services which would constitute 
inpatient hospital services if the institution 
met the requirements of hs (6) and 
(8) of section 1861(e)) prior to transfer 
to the extended care facility or for a condi- 
tion requiring such extended care services 
which arose after such transfer and while he 
was still in the facility for treatment of the 
condition or conditions for which he was 
receiving such inpatient hospital services, or 

“(il) any condition requiring such ex- 
tended care services and the existence of 
which was discovered or confirmed as a re- 
sult of findings made while the individual 
was receiving outpatient diagnostic services, 
or, in the case of an individual who has been 
admitted to an extended care facility for 
such a condition, any other condition arising 
while he is in such facility;”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 1861(1) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“The term ‘posthospital extended care serv- 
ices’ means extended care services furnished 
an individual (A) after transfer from a hos- 
pital in which he was an inpatient for not 
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less than three consecutive days before his 
discharge from the hospital in connection 
with such transfer, or (B) after he has re- 
ceived outpatient hospital diagnostic serv- 
ices, if, after reviewing the findings revealed 
by such services, his physician and the hosp!- 
tal from which he received such services 
certify (not later than seven days after the 
termination of such services) that he is in 
immediate need of extended care services, 
and if he is admitted to an extended care 
facility within fourteen days after the date 
on which his need for extended care services 
was so certified.” 

COVERAGE OF DENTAL CARE, EYE CARE, DENTURES, 

EYEGLASSES, AND HEARING AIDS 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 1861(r)(2) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by striking out 
“but only with respect to (A) surgery related 
to the jaw or any structure contiguous to the 
Jaw or (B) the reduction of any fracture of 
the jaw or any facial bone”. 

(b) Section 1861(s)(8) of such Act is 
amended (1) by inserting “(A)” immediately 
after "(8)", and (2) by striking out “(other 
than dental)”, and (3) by adding thereunder 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(B) dentures, eyeglasses, hearing aids, and 
other prosthetic devices relating to the oral 
cavity, jaw, eyes, or ears, including replace- 
ment thereof; and”. 

(c) (1) Section 1862(a)(7) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(7) where such expenses are for routine 
physical checkups, or immunizations;”. 

(2) Section 1862(a) of such Act is further 
amended (A) by inserting “or” at the end of 
paragraph (11) thereof, (B) by striking out 
paragraph (12) thereof, and (C) by redesig- 
nating paragraph (13) thereof as paragraph 
(12). 

(d) The amendments made by the preced- 
ing provisions of this section shall apply 
with respect to services furnished after the 
month which follows the month in which 
this Act is enacted. 

(e)(1) The first sentence of section 1839 
(a) (2) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “one-half” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “one-third” 

(2) Section 1844(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “two times” after 
“equal to”. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall be effective in the case of in- 
surance premiums payable under the supple- 
mentary medica) insurance program estab- 
lished by part B of title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act for months after June 1970. 

(b) (1) Section 1861(r) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended (A) by striking out 
“or” at the end of clause (2), and (B) by 
inserting immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, or (4) a 
doctor of optometry, but only for purposes of 
sections 1861(s)(1) and 1861(s)(2)(A) and 
only with respect to functions which he is 
legally authorized to perform as such by the 
State in which he performs them. 

(2) Section 1862(a) of such Act (as 
amended by subsection (b) of the first sec- 
tion of this Act) is further amended (A) by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (12) (as redesignated by paragraph 
(2) of such subsection (b)) and inserting in 
lieu of such period “; or”, and (B) by adding 
after such paragraph (12) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(13) where such expenses constitute 

charges with respect to the referral of an 
individual to a physician (as defined in sec- 
tion 1861(r)(1)) by a doctor of optometry 
arising out of a procedure in connection 
with the diagnosis or detection of eye dis- 
eases.” 
(3) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall apply with respect to services 
furnished after the month which follows 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 
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AMENDMENT TO TITLE XIX OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 

Sec. 207. (a) Section 1902(a)(17)(D) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “or is blind or permanently and 
totally disabled”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply to calendar quarters commenc- 
ing after December 31, 1971. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM GENERAL REVENUES TO 
FEDERAL HOSPITAL INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


Sec. 208. In addition to the funds ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year to the Fed- 
eral hospital insurance trust fund, under 
section 1817 of the Social Security Act, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year which ends with June 30, 1972, an 
amount to such fund which is equal to 50 
per centum of the amount appropriated to 
such fund pursuant to such section. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 


CREDIT FOR SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


Sec. 301. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits 
allowable) is amended by renumbering sec- 
tion 40 as 41, and by inserting after sec- 
tion 39 the following new section: 


“Sec. 40. SPECIAL CREDIT FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
TAXES PAD BY LOW-INCOME INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE—In the case of an 
individual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to his 
low-income credit for the taxable year as 
determined under subsection (b). 

“(b) AMOUNT oF LOW-INCOME CREDIT.— 

“(1) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of 
a husband and wife, the low-income credit 
for the taxable year is an amount equal to— 

“(A) 90 percent of the social security 
taxes of such husband and wife for such 
taxable year, reduced (but not below zero) 
by 

“(B) the amount (if any) by which the 
combined total adjusted incomes of such 
husband and wife exceed $1,600. 


If a husband and wife each file a separate 
return for the taxable year, their low-income 
credit shall be apportioned between them 
in such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate prescribes by regulations. 

“(2) OTHER INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of 
any other individual, the low-income credit 
for the taxable year is an amount equal to— 

“(A) 90 percent of the social security taxes 
of such individual for the taxable year, re- 
duced (but not below zero) by 

“(B) the amount (if any) by which the 
total adjusted income of such individual for 
the taxable year exceeds $1,600. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(1) TOTAL ADJUSTED INCOME.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (b), the total adjusted 
income of an individual (or of a husband 
and wife who file a joint return) for any tax- 
able year is the adjusted gross income minus 
the deduction for personal exemptions pro- 
vided in section 151. 

“(2) SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES.—For purpose 
of subsection (b), the social security taxes 
of an individual for any taxable year is— 

“(A) the sum of— 

“(i) the tax imposed by section 3101 which 
is deducted and withheld from the wages 
paid to such individual during the taxable 
year, and 

“(ii) the tax imposed by section 1401 on 
the self-employment income of such indi- 
vidual for the taxable year, reduced by 

“(B) the amount allowable under section 
6413 (c) as special refund of tax imposed 
on wages. 
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“(d) TREATMENT AS OVERPAYMENT OF 
Tax.—For treatment of the credit allowed by 
Jhis section as an overpayment of tax, see 
section 6401(b).” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 40. Special credit for social security 

taxes paid by low-income in- 
dividuals. 
“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) Section 6401(b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to excessive cred- 
its) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Excessive CREDITS UNDER SECTIONS 
31, 39, AND 40.—If the amount allowable as 
credits under sections 31 (relating to tax 
withheld on wages), 39 (relating to certain 
uses of gasoline and lubricating oil), and 
40 (relating to special credit for social secu- 
rity taxes paid by low-income individuals) 
exceeds the tax imposed by subtitle A (re- 
duced by the credits allowable under sub- 
part A of part IV of subchapter A of chapter 
1, other than the credits allowable under 
sections 31, 39, and 40), the amount of such 
excess shall be considered an overpayment.” 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
s. 41 


At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. AtLorr) , the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurmMonp), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 41, to establish a Na- 
tional Information and Resource Cen- 
ter for the Handicapped. 

S. 142 AND S. 144 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of my colleague 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), who is 
absent from this body on official business 
for the Appropriations Committee, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill to 
amend the Gun Control Act of 1968 to 
permit the interstate transportation and 
shipment of firearms used for sporting 
purposes and in target competitions (S. 
142) and that the names of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) be 
added as cosponsors of the bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect 
to ammunition recordkeeping require- 
ments (S. 144). 

S. 674 

At the request of the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. CHILES) and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) be 
added as cosponsors of S. 674, a bill to 
tighten controls over amphetamine and 
amphetamine-like subtances. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). The Senator from Wisconsin 
will state it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Are we still in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
still in the period for transaction of 
morning business. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have already spoken 
once. Do I have the right to proceed 
again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The 
Senator has the right to proceed since 
no one else is seeking recognition. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Chair. 


FARMERS DOWN—AGRICULTURE 
EMPLOYEES UP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, every 
year there are complaints from taxpay- 
ers’ groups and others that the Federal 
Government is growing too fast, that 
they are hiring too many employees, that 
we are imposing too much of a burden 
on the American taxpayer. 

Some of these complaints are very well 
founded indeed. Of course, some of them 
are simply generalized complaints. 

This year, however, I think we have 
good reason to be deeply concerned over 
the continued increase in the number of 
employees working for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

For many years now, the farm popu- 
lation in this country has been declining. 
Since 1952, it has declined from more 
than 9 million to less than 414 million. 

A logical consequence of this decline 
should be diminution in the number of 
employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

But what is the fact? 

Almost every year as the farm popu- 
lation dwindles and the number of farms 
diminishes, the number of employees in 
the Department of Agriculture increases. 

Back in 1952, there were some 64,000 
employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture. In the 1972 budget, we are asked 
to increase the number of employees in 
the Department of Agriculture to 87,000. 
This is an increase of about 3,000 over 
the number employed by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1971. 

Mr. President, consider how ridiculous 
this has become. 

In 1952 we had 140 farmers for every 
one Department of Agriculture employee. 
Now, in 1972, we are asked to provide a 
budget that will permit one Department 
of Agriculture employee for every 30 
farmers. 

My question is, when are we going to 
get to the point when we have more em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture 
than we have farmers? It may well be 
that even in this administration that sad 
goal will be achieved. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hardin, came before the Joint Economic 
Committee a few days ago, I asked him 
about this matter and he excused the in- 
crease in the number of employees in his 
Department by saying that it deals most- 
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ly with the food programs, food stamp, 
and food distribution programs which 
are not part of the farm program at all. 
He also said that part of the increase is 
in the regulatory areas for meat and 
poultry inspection. 

I asked the Secretary what would 
happen if Congress simply put a limit on 
the number of employees in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or reduced the num- 
ber by 10 percent. He argued that a sharp 
cut could have adverse effects on farm 
income. He said that he would not say 
that some cuts could not be made. 

Mr. President, here is an example—and 
I am sure there are others—of clear, 
conspicuous waste in our Federal Gov- 
ernment. There can be no reason why it 
should take five times as many employees 
in the Department of Agriculture for 
every farm this year as it took in 1952. It 
is true that there have been a number of 
agriculture programs, food programs, 
and other programs—some of which are 
good and some of which cannot be justi- 
fied—hut there can be no reason for this 
overwhelming, irresistible increase in the 
bureaucracy. 

The only way to stop it is to stop it. 

Therefore I intend to take what leg- 
islative action I can this year to limit 
the number of employees in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and I would hope 
that the Congress will set a long-term 
goal of a steadily reduced number of em- 
ployees that will at least roughly approxi- 
mate the reduction in the number of 
persons who are in the agricultural sec- 
tor of our economy. 

In addition, in view of the alibi by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that the require- 
ment for additional personnel comes 
from new food and inspection programs, 
the Congress should insist that any au- 
thorization for new programs should in- 
dicate not only the cost of the program 
but the number of additional personnel 
who would have to be hired by the Gov- 
ernment to implement it. 

Finally, Mr. President, I do hope that 
the reorganization of our Government 
proposed by President Nixon will not 
obscure the desirability of holding the 
executive branch to account for the 
number of persons employed in each de- 
partment and for each function in rela- 
tionship to the size of the job which is 
within their responsibility. 

There can be all kinds of arguments, 
alibis, excuses for spending more money 
in any program or for any purpose but 
it simply makes no sense at all to this 
Senator that every year the number of 
farmers diminishes and diminishes 
sharply by tens of thousands, yet every 
year the number of employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture increases by 
thousands. It makes no sense. It is time to 
stop it. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


A CASE AGAINST AN ALL- 
VOLUNTEER ARMY 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to an 
article entitled “The Case Against an 
All-Volunteer Army,” written by Joseph 
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A. Califano, Jr., and published in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, February 
21, 1971. 

In his article, Mr. Califano, a distin- 
guished Washington attorney, a former 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and later Special Assistant to 
President Johnson, spells out his objec- 
tions to the creation of an all-volunteer 
army. 

I found Mr. Califano’s presentation to 
be most interesting and challenging and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the subject 
of an all-volunteer army is one of in- 
creasing debate, not only here in Wash- 
ington, but across the land, as well. Those 
of us who are interested in our military 
forces and their future know there are 
many arguments on both sides of the 
issue. 

In Sunday’s Washington Post, Joseph 
A. Califano, Jr., offers a case against an 
all-volunteer army. I thought Mr. Cali- 
fano’s article was thoughtful and pro- 
vocative and I agree with many of its 
points. I join the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) in asking unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE AGAINST AN ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY 
(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 

The decision to wage war is usually the 
most serious that any national leader makes 
during his public career. True as this has 
been throughout history, in the age of nu- 
clear weapons any such decision is fraught 
with catastrophic undertones. It is thus im- 
portant that every reasonable inhibition be 
placed on those who have the power to make 
the decisions of war and peace. There should 
be no cheap and easy way to decide to go to 
war in the 1970's. 

The greatest inhibition on the decision of 
a democratically elected leader to wage war 
is the need to have the people’s support. It 
took Roosevelt years of persuasion and the 
Japanese sneak attack at Pearl Harbor to 
bring the nation to a point where they were 
willing to wage war in the South Pacific, 
North Africa and Europe. Truman's decision 
to fight in Korea was one he had to make 
with the knowledge that as the war pro- 
gressed, it would likely be unpopular and 
costly to the political fortunes of a party that 
depended upon the support of the American 
people in order to retain control of the White 
House. 

The concept of a volunteer army—paid at 
a rate just high enough to attract those at 
the lower economic levels of our society and 
ending a draft which exposes every economic 
and social level to possible military service— 
lifts from the President the most potent in- 
hibition on a decision to wage war. It is like- 
ly to produce a poor man’s army fighting for 
decisions made by affluent leaders. It fs un- 
likely that many of the senators, congress- 
men, presidents, cabinet officials and national 
security advisers who, in the first instance 
make the decision to wage war, will have sons 
who will choose a military career because it 
pays more. The economic incentives put forth 
by proponents of the volunteer army pro- 
posal are unlikely to attract many, if any, 
middle and upper class Americans with high- 
er paying, less dangerous career alternatives. 

It is remarkable to me that so many doves 
on both sides of the aisle have joined in 
support of President Nixon’s proposal for a 
volunteer army. Indeed, some wish to put it 
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into effect even faster than the President 
suggests. The broad base of support against 
the Vietnam war has come from those col- 
lege students and their middle and upper- 
middle class American parents who are per- 
sonally affected by the cold fact that the 
draft is color blind as far as economic and 
social status are concerned, These Ameri- 
cans simply will not permit their sons to die 
waging a war in which they do not believe. 

Moreover, any President or national leader 
must constantly reassess his position today 
on the Vietnam war and any future adven- 
tures in armed conflict to make certain he 
can continue to make his case to the Ameri- 
ican people. He must have some hope that 
they will be with him, as President Lyndon 
Johnson used to say, on the landing as well 
as on the take-off. 

This is the critical defect in the proposal 
for the volunter army: It could make it too 
cheap and easy for national leaders to make 
the initial decision to wage war. It is from 
that initial decision of one or a few men that 
it is so difficult for subsequent leaders and 
an entire nation to retreat, as we have seen 
through the administrations of four presi- 
dents who have struggled with the problem 
of Southeast Asia. 

Much of the attitude of supporters of 
the voluntary army is similar to the think- 
ing that has degraded the original concept 
of foreign aid. Our AID programs were begun 
as an act of magnificent humanity after 
World War II, when former enemies were ac- 
corded dignified treatment as human beings 
and given the assistance to rebuild their so- 
cieties, preserve their national integrity and 
live in human decency. Piece by piece and 
chip by chip, foreign aid finally reached the 
point epitomized by Senate Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott's statement late last year in sup- 
port of President Nixon's $255 million re- 
quest for aid to Cambodia: “The choice here 
is between dollars and blood.” Put another 
way, we can buy a war that others will fight 
for us; in Scott’s case, the Cambodians. In 
short, let's make it their blood and our 
money. 

It is largely this attitude which has per- 
mitted the Russians to be so adventurous 
since the end of World War II with few in- 
ternal repercussions. The Chinese and North 
Koreans fought, with Russian financing, in 
the early 1950's. The North Vietnamese fight 
with Russian and Chinese aid in Southeast 
Asia. The Egyptians and Arabs fight with 
Russian arms in the Middle East. The Sovi- 
ets in effect buy mercenary “volunteer” ar- 
mies of citizens of other countries, just as 
our AID program has often been used to 
buy foreign mercenaries for us. 

There are other problems with the volun- 
teer army, not the least of which are the 
enormous financial costs and the dangers to 
a society of harboring 2 or 3 million men 
dependent solely for their livelihood on the 
most powerful military establishment in the 
history of mankind. 

According to the report of the President's 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Force, 
chaired by former Defense Secretary Thomas 
Gates, to attract a volunteer force of 2 million 
men, the nation would have to pay $1.5 bil- 
lion per year in addition to what it is now 
paying. To support a volunteer force of 2.5 
million men, the nation would have to pay 
$2.1 billion per year in additional pay and 
allowances, To add an additional 500,000 
men and support a volunteer force of 3 mil- 
lion men, the taxpayers would have to put 
up an additional $4.6 billion per year, That 
20 per cent increase in manpower from 2.5 
to 3 million men requires a staggering 100 
per cent plus increase in the cost to the na- 
tion, from $2.1 billion to $4.6 billion each 
year. 

In an age of urgent domestic needs, I would 
prefer to spend that $4.6 billion (or the lesser 
amounts) on any number of needs at home— 
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improving the delivery of medical services, 
housing, job training, anti-pollution efforts, 
education. 

There also should be some concern in any 
democratic society at putting 2 or 3 
million men throughout the most productive 
years of their lives in professional military 
careers. Several military officials have ex- 
pressed precisely that concern to me, At the 
policymaking level, civilian control of the 
military is no easier than civilian control of 
the civilian bureaucracy or mayoral control 
of a local police force. As powerful and well 
connected as the military establishment is in 
the business community and in the Con- 
gress, there is at least the continuing check 
of a turnover in both the officer and en- 
listed corps of scores of thousands of men 
who enter and leave the military each year 
and make their careers in a variety of civil- 
ian professions. To take an extreme but ac- 
tual case, what would the chances have been 
of exposing the Mylai massacre if the only 
Americans present had been soldiers who 
were totally dependent on the Army for 
their career and their retirement? 

This is not meant as a commentary a la Ei- 
senhower on the military-industrial complex. 
For the dangers of parochialism and stagna- 
tion from having the same people in the 
same jobs too long are apparent throughout 
our society: in the steel industry, the senior- 
ity system in the Congress, some labor un- 
fons and even on automobile assembly lines. 
Moreover, the learning process goes both 
ways. If any good can be said to come out of 
war, it is from the survivors (in and out of 
the military) whose experience tempers 
their willingness to wage war again and 
makes them reluctant to permit their sons 
to wage war. Finally, there is more truth 
than most people would like to admit in the 
affirmative aspects of discipline and train- 
ing that a military organization provides not 
only for many enlisted men, but for a signif- 
icant number of relatively affluent college 
graduates from middle America. 

The arguments propounded for an all-vol- 
unteer army are not convincing to me. True, 
as the Gates Commission points out, we have 
had voluteer armies. for the greater part 
of our history except during major wars and 
since 1948. But those volunteer forces were 
substantially smaller than they are today. 
The power and logistic capability of Presi- 
dents to station them in any part of the world 
and intervene in any war is markedly greater 
today. And hydrogen bombs were not an 
integral part of the military establishment 
before World War II, 

True, as Senator Goldwater contends, it is 
increasingly difficult to make deferment de- 
terminations in conscientious objector cases 
since the Supreme Court decision last June. 
But judgments concerning a man’s intent 
are made every day in the courts of our land 
and there is nothing so special about judging 
the sincerity of a man’s intention in the 
context of the draft. 

True, as so many liberal supporters of the 
volunteer army argue, this proposal would 
relieve the burden of military service from 
young men who prefer not to have their ca- 
reers interrupted by even a few years serv- 
ice in the military. But I, for one, do not 
wish to lift from the President and the Con- 
gress the substantial irritant and inhibition 
of young men who do not want to be drafted 
to fight in a war unless they are convinced 
the cause is just. Most presidents are both 
lions and foxes and their decisions to make 
war, while founded in conscience for the 
good of the nation, are not taken without 
significant measures of shrewd calculation. 

What are we to say of a society that can 
no longer inspire its young men to fight for 
its national security policies? Not simply (I 
hope) that it’s fortunate that we have 
enough money to buy mercenary volunteers. 

The very concept of a highly paid volun- 
teer army reflects the continuing erosion of 
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the will to sacrifice, particularly on the part 
of our affluent citizens. The prosperity of 
the 1960's certainly must increase our con- 
cern with the impact of affluence on the fiber 
of our society. Along with its vast benefits, 
the economic prosperity of the 60's brought 
self-centered cries of more and better and 
a greater reluctance on the part of the af- 
fluent to sacrifice for public purposes and the 
needs of our disadvantaged citizens. The 
wealthy have been able to leave the center 
city or to live there in such protected cocoons 
that they are immune to the dangers of crime 
and the human indignities of congestion and 
filth. The more affluent are able to hire the 
talent to avoid payment of fair shares of 
income taxes; indeed, many pay no taxes 
at all. To say to them that now we will lift 
from you any concern that your sons might 
have to fight a war is further to pander to 
the more selfish, baser instincts of their 
human nature, 

What is of profound concern is that so 
many of our leaders eagerly support any 
move to ease the burdens of the affluent and 
make it easier politically to engage in mili- 
tary adventures abroad at a time when the 
nation desperately needs a real measure 
of sacrifice at home and the strictest kind 
of inhibitions on further military adventures 
in far-off lands, 


FOOD ADDITIVES AND THE FDA 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Post article entitled “Food 
Firms Bar Curb of Additives” written by 
William B. Mead, is fresh evidence of 
just how wide is the protection gap for 
food safety. The use of chemical addi- 
tives has increased 50 percent in the past 
decade. But only where the law requires 
a test of cancer-causing potential—as in 
new drug applications—does the Food 
and Drug Administration have any foun- 
dation for uniform testing and enforce- 
ment. 

It is widely assumed that the existing 
mix of private sector activities and the 
status of Federal laws add up to practical 
and effective protection against chemical 
danger in food. The American people have 
generally assumed that new food addi- 
tives have been tested by the Government 
and licensed as safe. This proves to be 
anything but the case. 

As today’s Washington Post article 
makes apparent, nothing is more damag- 
ing in the food safety area than the con- 
tinued confusion over FDA’s “Generally 
Recognized as Safe’”—GRAS—list. The 
puzzle has become so complex not even 
the experts can settle it and the time has 
come for a major legislative review of 
food safety and testing. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the GRAS list, as con- 
cocted by the 1958 food additives amend- 
ment, has been the biggest contributor 
to the present bewilderment. 

Under the present law, substances 
qualifying for GRAS status are those 
“generally recognized among experts 
qualified by scientific training and ex- 
perience to evaluate safety.” The ques- 
tion that has never been answered is, 
Which experts does the law intend? The 
food industry’s or FDA's? 

It has become imperative that Con- 
gress further examine the current sys- 
tem for evaluating risks of new chemicals 
and new uses and consider the need to 
develop and strengthen the present Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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The Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
ganization and Government Research 
plans to examine the question of “Chem- 
icals and the Future of Man” just as 
soon as current Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee hearings on the 
Armed Forces Clubs system are com- 
pleted. It is apparent that priority must 
be assigned to the adequacy of food addi- 
tive regulations and heath safeguards for 
the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Mead’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop FrrMs Bar CURB oF ADDITIVES 
(By William B. Mead) 

Food industry leaders have bluntly told 
the Food and Drug Administration that they 
reserve the right to add chemicals and other 
substances to foods without even advising 
the government. 

One group, the Food and Drug Law In- 
stitute, used the word “myth” to describe 
the public impression that the FDA's list of 
safe food substances includes all the chemi- 
cals added to the American food supply. 

Fritzsche Dodge & Olcott, of New York, a 
manufacturer of food chemicals and flavor- 
ings, told the FDA: 

“It should be clear that industry has the 
right to make its own decisions on the status 
of any substance whether or not the FDA has 
listed it, and that it is under no obligation 
to request the FDA to express an opinion on 
unlisted materials.” 

Similar comments were made by the Na- 
tional Canners Association, the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association, the Flavor and Ex- 
tract Manufacturers Association, Procter & 
Gamble Co., R. T. French and other leading 
food firms and associations. 

The industry comments were submitted in 
connection with the PDA’s current considera- 
tion of tighter rules for determination of 
what food additives are “generally recog- 
nized as safe," or GRAS, 

The FDA’s current “GRAS list” includes 
more than 600 additives ranging alphabeti- 
cally from aluminum calcium silicate to zinc 
fluoride. 

The theme of the industry comments is 
that this list is merely partial and advisory. 
The law governing GRAS substances says 
approval is based on a favorable ruling by 
“experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience.” If Congress meant FDA scien- 
tists, it would have said so, the industry con- 
tends. 

James S. Turner, a Ralph Nader associate 
who wrote “The Chemical Feast,” a book 
critical of FDA food additive regulations, told 
United Press International that the indus- 
try’s comments “demonstrate conclusively 
how ineffective the food additive amend- 
ments are in practice.” 

“There may be many chemicals in our 
food which even the FDA is unaware of,” he 
said. 

Alan T. Spiher, Jr., project manager for the 
FDA’s current GRAS list review, said food 
companies in practice do advise the FDA of 
new additives for which GRAS status is 
claimed. 

“I don’t have any reason to think there 
might be very many, if any, additives they’ve 
put in without telling us,” Spiher told UPI. 


BOB FEGAN, AIDE TO SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY FOR KANSAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Robert J. Fegan of Junction City, Kans., 
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has recently been named as civilian aide 
to the Secretary of the Army for Kansas. 

Bob Fegan is certainly an excellent 
choice for this position, and I know that 
he will carry out the duties of that posi- 
tion with distinction. Given his past ef- 
forts on behalf of civilian-Army rela- 
tions, this is a most deserving recogni- 
tion. Bob will have the full support of 
his local community as indicated by an 
editorial published recently in the Junc- 
tion City Daily Union. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bos FEGAN AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 

The appointment of Robert J. Fegan as 
civilian aide to the Secretary of the Army for 
Kansas is a choice which should be ap- 
plauded by everyone in this community. 

Incidentally, it is a recognition of assist- 
ance to the Army which extends over more 
than half a century. Mr. Fegan’s father, R 
B. Fegan, was a close friend of many in both 
military and political service. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce committee 
which went to Washington some 40 years ago 
to secure Congressional approval of the fine 
brick quarters built on Pershing avenue in 
Fort Riley. How unfortunate it is that they 
could not have secured more buildings of 
this type when construction costs were at 
rock bottom! 

Bob Fegan thus grew in an atmosphere 
marked by cordial relations between the mili- 
tary and their civilian friends. It has con- 
tinued throughout his life and in his mili- 
tary service. As president and general man- 
ager of the Junction City Telephone 
company he had the particularly hard task 
of maintaining telephone facilities when 
service was difficult to maintain and replace- 
ment parts almost impossible to secure. 

Working in the interests of Fort Riley and 
this area, Bob Fegan has made many trips 
to Washington to maintain close friendships 
and work for the good of the community, 
Fort Riley, and the Defense department. 

It is reassuring to know that his services 
will continue and that his abilities have 
been fully recognized. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
the founding of the United Nations there 
has been a marked increase in concern 
about effective guarantees of human 
rights through a system of international 
treaties and vovenants. This concern has 
raised a fundamental question for the 
United States: Are the rights of the in- 
dividual inside his own country within 
the scope of the treatymaking power of 
the United States? 

One of the most profound develop- 
ments in 20th-century international law 
is the increasing recognition of the hu- 
man rights of the individual in interna- 
tional law. Traditional international law 
dealt with human rights only indirectly, 
seeing mistreatment of the national of 
another state as an affront only to that 
state; the latter then could object to such 
mistreatment of its nationals as deny- 
ing them “justice” or violated rights spe- 
cifically promised for them by treaty. 

As late as 1948, a standard text on 
international law asserted that— 
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There is general agreement that, by virtue 
of its personal and territorial supremacy, a 
State can treat its nationals according to its 
discretion. (L. Oppenheim, International 
Law 279, 7th ed. H. Lauterpacht 1948). 


However, the Berlin Treaty oí 1878. for 
example, imposed on Turkey ard the 
Balkan countries an obligation not to 
discriminate against religious .ninorities 
in their lands. Yet, the recognition of 
human rights as an international con- 
cern was slow in evolving. 

The beginning of the contemporary 
concern for human rights began with 
the Allied Powers’ treaty of peace with 
Poland. The first significant departure 
from traditional international law was 
the provision that the substantive obli- 
gations undertaken by Poland—the pro- 
tection of racial, religious, and linguistic 
minorities—were “obligations of interna- 
tional concern.” The second innovation 
was the formation of an international 
body, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, which was given the responsibility 
of enforcement. 

The pattern of the Polish convention 
was followed in other peace treaties for- 
mally concluding the First World War 
and in several collateral declarations and 
conventions. The responsibilities for im- 
plementing the minorities treaties was 
lodged with the Council of the League of 
Nations. Japan proposed that the cov- 
enant creating the League should it- 
self contain provisions prohibiting dis- 
crimination on the basis of nationality, 
race, or religion, but the proposal was re- 
jected. Nonetheless, the work of the 
League of Nations system in the admin- 
istration of minorities’ treaties, as well 
as the League’s concern for humane 
treatment of the inhabitants of man- 
dated territories, were important steps 
in the evolution of individual rights in 
international law. 

As we all know, the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Nazi’s and the holocaust of 
two World Wars, led to the creation of the 
United Nations. The origins of U.N. con- 
cern for human rights lie not only in the 
human rights activities of the League of 
Nations systems, but also in the concerns 
of the allied powers during the course 
of the Second World War. These con- 
cerns were articulated in the Atlantic 
Charter, issued on August 14, 1941, which 
asserted the guarantee of human rights 
as one of the peace aims of the Allies. 

Among the member nations of the 
United Nations, there was a consensus 
that a priority task of the new United 
Nations would be the formulation of an 
International Bill of Human Rights. The 
Charter of the United Nations was writ- 
ten to include among the organizations 
purposes and principles: 

To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitariam 
character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


The Charter of the United Nations di- 
rectly led to the formulation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. And 
from this declaration, international con- 
ventions or treaties on human rights have 
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been promulgated, including those on 
genocide, slavery, refugees, political 
rights of women, marriage, discrimina- 
tion in education, elimination of all forms 
of racial discrimination, and the two de- 
finitive human rights covenants adopted 
by the U.N. General Assembly in 1966. 

I again urge this body to act favorably 
on the Genocide Convention. Its ratifica- 
tion will continue the evolution of con- 
cern for human rights in international 
law. It will hasten the day when peace 
and the guarantee of fundamental hu- 
man rights become a reality in the world. 


RESOLUTION OF NEBRASKA LEGIS- 
LATURE RELATING TO AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1971, the Legislature of Nebraska 
passed Legislative Resolution No. 20. It 
was introduced by Senator Terry Car- 
penter, of the 48th district and relates 
to Nebraska’s basic industry, agriculture. 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


LEGISLATURE OF NEBRASKA, EIGHTY-SECOND 
LEGISLATURE, First SESSION 
LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 20 

Introduced by Terry Carpenter, 48th District 

Whereas, the agricultural middle west 
was basically responsible for the election of 
this Administration, it does not necessarily 
mean that we will forever be that way when 
the Secretary of Agriculture is being used to 
harm, in whole or in part, the very programs 
necessary for our nationwide prosperity; and 

Whereas, the farm population is gradually 
and consistently diminishing for the reason 
that, under the present programs and the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, this exodus 
can only be continued. If people are going 
to be taken off welfare and re-established 
on the farms, a sympathetic change must be 
effective immediately in order to reverse the 
trend; and 

Whereas, abundant food production and 
maintenance of an efficient and prosperous 
agricultural economy are basic elements in 
the preservation of our domestic security 
and free world defense; and 

Whereas, the dimensions of world food and 
population problems are unprecedented in 
the history of man; and 

Whereas, this country has the capacity to 
feed the world. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Eighty-second Legislature of 
Nebraska, first session: 

1. That the proposed dismantling of the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
contrary to the national interest and would 
deny agriculture its rightful rank as a basic 
cabinet level participant in Federal govern- 
ment councils. 

2. That the President has the power, with 
the stroke of the pen, to make mandatory 
90 per cent of 1910-14 parity on farm prod- 
ucts under the act and we recommend that 
he does just that. 

3. That the President direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish for the 1971 crop 
season at 20 per cent on the feed grain pro- 
gram which is now stalled in the Adminis- 
tration. 

FRANK MARSH, 
President of the legislature. 

I, Vincent D. Brown, hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
Legislative Resolution 20, which was passed 
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by the Legislature of Nebraska in Eighty- 
second Legislature, First Session, on the 
ninth day of February, 1971. 
VINCENT D. Brown, 
Clerk of the legislature. 


DEATH OF NEW YORK STATE 
SENATOR EDWARD J. SPENO 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, last Wednes- 
day, February 17, 1971, 112 million Amer- 
ican motorists lost a champion, friend 
and expert advocate. Edward J. Speno, 
of East Meadow, L.I., a Republican mem- 
ber of the New York State Senate, died 
of a heart attack. 

I have known of and admired the ex- 
cellent efforts of this man in automotive 
safety, one particular area of the many 
significant interests pursued by Sena- 
tor Speno. 

Sometimes it appears to those of us in 
Washington that the Nation’s problems 
can be more effectively dealt with at the 
national or Federal level. One may point 
to the successful activities of Mr. Speno 
at the local and State level and feel re- 
assured that many of our common ob- 
jectives can be accomplished there. 

However, Senator Speno had a unique 
interest in and concern for the millions 
of motorists in New York State. He also 
was aware that these problems, frustra- 
tions, economic burdens, and unwanted 
social implications springing from our 
use and misuse of our private transpor- 
tation system could not be dealt with 
solely within the boundaries of New York 
State. He had a real understanding of 
the great mobility of our Nation’s pri- 
mary mode of transportation—the pri- 
vate vehicle. He used this knowledge and 
his vigorous personal commitment to ex- 
plore sensible and meaningful ways to 
assist all the motorists in the Nation. In 
the early 1960’s Senator Speno was one 
of the few but effective spokesmen for 
automotive safety. He charted new 
thoughts and approaches toward secur- 
ing the safety of the vehicle occupant. 
He was to a large degree responsible for 
the widespread industry acknowledge- 
ment and voluntary installation of seat 
lap belts. This safety device, the collapsi- 
ble steering column, and other federally 
required safety standards have in large 
measure been responsible for the net de- 
cline in vehicle-accident-caused deaths 
during this past year. 

I feel a personal loss in the passing of 
Senator Speno. He was a moving factor 
actively supporting, guiding, and inspir- 
ing the efforts of the National Motor 
Vehicle Safety Advisory Council. The 
final measure of Senator Speno’s leader- 
ship in this valuable bipartisan council 
probably can never be measured. How- 
ever, I do feel confident in saying that for 
countless millions of American motor- 
ists—now and for all our future—they 
will have safer, more economical and en- 
vironmentally compatible motor vehicles 
due to the inspiration and personal dedi- 
cation of Edward J. Speno. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle relating to Senator Speno, published 
in the New York Times, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Senator Epwarp J. SPENO DIES; 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL Ar 
POWERFUL FIGURE IN ALBANY AN AUTO SAFETY 
CRUSADER—ACCUSED OVER LAND 

ALBANY, Feb. 17.—Senator Edward J. Speno 
of East Meadow, L.I., one of the Republican 
leaders of the Legislature, died of a heart 
attack this morning at St. Peter's Hospital 
here. The 50-year-old Senator was taken to 
the hospital from the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, 
where he was staying for the legislative 
session. 

Chairman of the Republican Conference 
of the Senate, he had represented the Fourth 
Senatorial District since its creation in 1954. 
He was serving his 10th consecutive term, 
having been re-elected last November in a 
campaign that featured his vote for abor- 
tion liberalization in 1970 and his real estate 
dealing in Nassau County. 

In a tribute to the Senator, Governor 
Rockefeller spoke of his widespread humani- 
tarian interests. These, the Governor said, 
“ranged from automobile and traffic safety, 
in which he was an acknowledged national 
pioneer, to cancer research and control.” 

Senator Earl W. Brydges, the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, mentioned in his statement 
that Mr. Speno had overcome cancer of the 
throat, and that he was active in anticancer 
legislation and antismoking campaigns. 

His unexpired term will be filled in a spe- 
cial election. 

CHAMPION OF SAFETY 

In his 16 years in the Legislature, Senator 
Speno was known for his advocacy of state 
assistance to parents of nonpublic school 
children, and for championing automobile 
safety legislation. 

At his death he was cosponsoring, with 
Assemblyman Alfred H. Lerner, a Queens Re- 
publican, the Speno-Lerner bill which would 
provide state aid of up to $250 annually a 
pupil to parents of parochial school children. 
The money was to go for tuition. 

The bill, which had the backing of many 
powerful Roman Catholics, would have the 
effect of helping church schools in their 
present troubled condition. Many of these 
schools are hard-pressed financially. The con- 
troversial bill was strongly attacked a week 
ago by the Governor, who argued that it 
would undermine the public school system. 
Its legislative chances were believed in doubt 
at this session. 

Senator Speno’s interest in the parochial 
schools was also supported by Jewish groups 
in the state. These groups had worked with 
him in previous legislative sessions for bills 
that would allot money for textbook pur- 
chases. 

Although the Senator, a Catholic, was iden- 
tifled with his church on schoo] aid, he broke 
with the hierarchy last year and voted for 
abortion liberalization. He explained his 
stand by saying that he did not want to 
impose his personal beliefs on others. 

Virtually from the outset of his Albany 
career, Mr. Speno battled for automobile 
safety laws. One result of his efforts was an 
agreement by car manufacturers in 1965 to 
install seat belts as standard equipment. 
This became a matter of law on the Senator's 
initiative. He was also responsible for legis- 
lation setting minimum standards for tires 
and for establishing periodic visual acuity 
examination for all motorists. 


WON SAMARITAN LAW 


Of the more than 300 laws attributed to 
him Mr. Speno guided more than 45 dealing 
with auto or traffic safety through the Legis- 
lature. One was the Good Samaritan Law, 
which frees physicians from liability suits, 
except for gross negligence, when they stop 
to render first aid at the scene of an accident. 


FAVORED 
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Because of his knowledge of highway prob- 
lems, Senator Speno was chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Transporta- 
tion and Motor Vehicles. He was also chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Codes Com- 
mittee. 

As chairman of the Republican Confer- 
ence of the Senate, he was an ex-officio 
member of all joint legislative committees. 
Moreover, he was one of the insiders who ran 
the Senate. He was, in addition, leader of 
the Long Island delegation to the Legisla- 
ture, an informal but nonetheless influential 
position. 

In Albany and throughout the state Mr. 
Speno conducted a personal anti-cigarette 
campaign. He believed that cigarettes had 
caused his own cancer in 1959, and he often 
lectured aides and fellow lawmakers on the 
perils of smoking. At his own expense he 
conducted an annual Stop Smoking Clinic 
for state workers and reporters in the 
Capitol. 

Outgoing and friendly, Mr. Speno was gen- 
erally well liked in Albany, where he was 
considered an excellent speaker. Somewhat 
chunky in appearance, he was a careful dres- 
ser who favored youthful, sporty suits and 
shirts, Because of his six-foot height he was 
called “Big Ed.” He seemed never to be 
without a tan. 

Born in Syracuse on Sept. 23, 1920, Mr. 
Speno attended public and parochial schools 
in Auburn, N.Y. He was graduated from 
Niagara University and received his law 
degree from Cornell Law School. From 1947 
to 1952 he was with the New York law firm 
of Donovan, Leisure, Newton, Lumbard & 
Irvine. 


INTERNATIONAL PANCAKE DAY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Shrove 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971, marks the 
22d Annual International Pancake Day 
celebrated by the communities of Liberal, 
Kans., and Olney, England. This annual 
event which features a pancake race 
between the housewives of Liberal and 
Olney has come to symbolize local ini- 
tiative and good will and international 
friendship. The Kansas Legislature has, 
quite properly, commended the two spon- 
soring communities. I ask unanimous 
consent that Kansas House Resolution 
1029 be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, tomorrow is 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash 
Wednesday and the beginning of Lent. 
It is also a traditional holiday in Eng- 
land, where in the town of Olney over 
500 years ago the tradition of pancake 
racing began. This unique tradition was 
noted in the United States, and 22 years 
ago the city of Liberal, Kans., instituted 
its own pancake races and challenged the 
women of Olney to an international com- 
petition. 

Over the past two decades the Interna- 
tional Pancake Day races have them- 
selves become a tradition and tomorrow 
they will be held again. The women of 
Liberal will be seeking a second victory 
in a row and an even 11-11 record in the 
series. 

To mark the activities in Liberal and 
Olney, the Kansas congressional delega- 
tion has itself established a Shrove 
Tuesday tradition, the annual pancake 
breakfast. This year my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son), is the host, and I would like to ex- 
tend at this time an invitation on behalf 
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of him and the entire delegation to the 
Senate, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and all other connoisseurs of 
delicious gems of the griddle to the an- 
nual Kansas pancake breakfast starting 
at 8 a.m. in the visitors cafeteria of the 
New Senate Office Building. Kansas hos- 
pitality will be served with the pancakes 
and we hope everyone will be able to join 
us in this celebration. 

I am pleased to join my senior col- 
league from Kansas in asking unanimous 
consent that Kansas House Resolution 
1029 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION No. 1029 


A resolution commending the city of Lib- 
eral, Kansas and citizens of Olney, England 
on their observance of the Traditional Pan- 
cake Day, and urging members of the Legis- 
lature and public officials and employees 
of Kansas to attend the 22nd annual observ- 
ance of this International Pancake Day Race 
on February 23, 1971; recommending that 
the annual event be continued. 

Whereas, The 22nd Annual International 
Pancake Day Race will be held at Liberal, 
Kansas, on Shrove Tuesday, February 23, 
1971; and 

Whereas, This event marks another mile- 
stone in promoting good will between the 
people of England and the State of Kansas 
and indeed, the whole United States; and 

Whereas, The residents of Olney, England, 
will also observe Shrove Tuesday as a part 
of thelr pre-Lenten activities; and 

Whereas, This International Pancake Day 
Race between the housewives of Olney, Eng- 
land, and the housewives of Liberal, was 
originated and sponsored by the Liberal 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, beginning in 
1950, has been held annually since, and re- 
ceiyes world wide publicity, promotes better 
understanding between the people of this 
country and other countries and cemented 
friendships which have existed for years; 
and 

Whereas, It is fitting that this Legislature 
should commend the City of Liberal, and in 
particular, the various Junior Chambers of 
Commerce who haye worked so diligently 
to promote, sponsor and assure the annual 
success of this fine event, and further rec- 
ommend that this International Pancake 
Day be continued as an annual affair; Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas: That the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be 
directed to send enrolled copies of this reso- 
lution to: 

The Honorable Richard M, Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, London, England. 

Members of the Kansas Congressional Del- 
egation in Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Robert B. Docking, Governor of 
Kansas 

Hon. Merle Staats, Mayor, Liberal, Kansas 

Canon Ronald B. Collins, Vicar of Olney, 
Bucks, England 

Mr. John Elliott, President, Chamber of 
Commerce, Liberal, Kansas and to 

Mr, Larry Swan, President, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Liberal, Kansas. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, February 16, 
1971, marked the 53d year since the 
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Lithuanian people declared their inde- 
pendence from foreign rule and forged a 
separate Lithuanian state. For two dec- 
ades and 2 years after that day of inde- 
pendence on February 16, 1918, the 
proud people of Lithuania were able to 
savor the reality of political self-deter- 
mination before the clash of Nazi and 
Soviet armies turned Lithuania’s dream 
of national emancipation into the night- 
mare of totalitarian occupation. 

Despite this tragedy, the chronicle of 
Lithuania’s historical achievements prior 
to the infamous date of annexation on 
August 3, 1940, is a source of inspiration 
not only for Lithuanians but for all of 
Western civilization as well. Without her 
valiant performance in the Middle Ages 
by checking the Teutonic drive to the 
west and thwarting the way of the 
“Golden Hordes” from the east it is un- 
likely that European civilization would 
have experienced the Renaissance so 
soon. To this end we owe the people of 
Lithuania an outstanding cultural debt. 

On this day the United States can 
proudly claim more than 1 million citi- 
zens of Lithuanian descent. Sharing the 
American dream of human dignity, 
equality, and liberty, these American 
Lithuanians have helped sustain this Na- 
tion’s vision of political freedom and 
social justice. This historr gives us pause 
to realize that the struggle for these 
ideals is never easy. Lithuanian inde- 
pendence required a rich mixture of hu- 
man spirit and personal sacrifice. We 
could well afford to take a lesson in 
dedication from the magnificent en- 
deavor that culminated on February 16, 
1918. 

However, there is one aspect of this 
day which does not call for accolades. 
This is the chilling memory of Simas 
Kudirka’s bid for freedom. Were it not 
for a ponderous and unresponsive bu- 
reaucracy, Simas Kudirka would be a 
free man today. No man who cherishes 
freedom can remain unmoved by the ac- 
counts of that desperate sailor doggedly 
resisting his Soviet captors, his desire for 
liberty rendering to inconsequence his 
physical well-being. His resistance was 
symbolic of the commitment to freedom 
which his ancestors made on their road 
to independence 53 years ago. For a brief 
but incandescent moment, on the decks 
of the Vigilant against insurmountable 
odds, the courage and determination 
which had sparked Lithuanian national 
liberation revealed a flame which the 
world has scarcely seen so vividly in the 
past 30 years of Soviet occupation. The 
bitter lesson which we learned from this 
affair is that indifference is not the fuel 
for freedom. It is a lesson which this Na- 
tion must not fail to learn again. 

So on this day of solemnity and in- 
spiration let us once more express cur 
faith in the Lithuanian people and wish 
them well. Their history of achievement, 
love of human freedom, and commitment 
to human dignity makes them truly a 
people of destiny. Let us renew our 
pledge in support of their cause until the 
peoples of all the captive nations can 
again live in freedom, 
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ENMESHMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post of February 15, 1971, con- 
tains an excellent article by Nicholas 
Von Hoffman. A 

What he does is to compile a history 
of the enmeshment of our Nation in 
Southeast Asia over the last decade. And, 
when one assesses our long-time record 
there rather than being diverted by in- 
dividual events, one can find even less 
justification or sense for what we are do- 
ing there or for our ever being there. For 
the interest of Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Von Hoffmann’s article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Army “PRIDE” Just WILL Nor SELL 
(By Nicholas Von Hoffman) 

WasHINGTON=——The Army is spending $3 
million on prime-time TV spots to sell young 
men on joining up. This may be the ultimate 
test of Madison Avenue’s efficacy. Who knows, 
maybe they can do it. If they could sell lung 
cancer why shouldn't they be able to mer- 
chandise a bullet in the head or loss of a leg? 

What might these ads contain? They could 
have General Westmoreland doing a voice- 
over about pride in the military uniform 
while the video shows us reruns of those 
American soldiers disguised as civilians 
sneaking into Cambodia, Then they might 
cut to Melvin Laird snickering about the 
incident at a press conference. 

If it exists, there's another piece of film 
footage that would go nicely with the pride 
in the uniform spiel: shots of the dead 
American soldier stuffed into a South Viet- 
namese uniform being bootlegged back across 
the border from Laos. 

When the Russians invaded Czechslovakia 
it was some days before the Russian people 
were let in on it; the same holds for us. We 
had a better chance of learning what was 
going on by tuning in on a shortwave radio 
and dialing Hanoi or Peking than Washing- 
ton. The Pentagon had embargoed its shame. 

With Laos it had done so for many years. 
The lying, the misrepresenting, the playing 
cute with words and technical expressions 
have been going on for 15 years. In the spring 
of 1959, when we'd already been in Laos for 
four years, Walter S. Robertson, Eisenhower's 
assistant secretary of State for Far Eastern 
affairs, told a House subcommittee that we 
were subsidizing the entire cost of the Royal 
Laotian army “for one sole reason, and that 
is to try to keep this little country from 
being taken over by the Communists.” 

Ten years later William H. Sullivan, Nixon’s 
deputy assistant secretary of state for East 
Asian and Pacific affairs, told the Senate we 
were secretly bombing Laos in order to re- 
establish operation of the 1962 Geneva agree- 
ment concerning that country’s neutrality. 
This week’s line is that we're doing it to 
save our boys’ lives. 

The impression Nixon seeks to give is we've 
only started bombing and sending in our 
horde of armed South Vietnamese houseboys 
after years of patiently watching the other 
side violate Laos neutrality. This is so much 
twaddle. 

In all likelihood we violated Laos’ neu- 
trality long before Hanoi did. We can't be 
absolutely sure because most of the halfway 
reliable information we have about what 
goes on in that country comes from the other 
side. Washington has never come clean about 
the allegations that the CIA has pulled two 
coups d'etat there and has twice given out 
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completely fraudulent stories that Laos was 
being invaded by North Vietnam when it 
wasn't. That was in 1959 and in 1961. 

What is beyond dispute is that in 1964— 
seven years ago—the United States began 
aerial heavy bombardment of Laos. The best 
estimates hold that we've dropped more ton- 
nage on this poor country than on either 
North or South Vietnam. By 1968 we had a 
radar base at Pa Thi in northern Laos for 
the purpose of guiding our bombers on their 
runs into North Vietnam. The current South 
Vietnamese invasion represents the third 
mercenary army we've had in there, the first 
being a large force of Meo tribesmen and the 
second the Thai army. 

Trampled on and invaded by Vietnam, 
North and South, Thailand, China and the 
United States, this innocent country has 
been turned into the Belgium of the Far 
East, decimated and ruined because it had 
the misfortune to sit on strategically inter- 
esting terrain. Decimated isn’t too strong a 
word. The best figures we have say that 
600,000 people or one quarter of the Lao- 
tian population have been turned into ref- 
ugees by our bombardment. One hundred 
and fifty thousand were turned into wander- 
ing, homeless wretches in 1969 alone. (See 
“The Indo China Story,” by the Committee 
of Concerned Asian Scholars, Bantam, 1970, 
$1.25.) 

Here is a description of what’s been done 
to a part of the country that’s nowhere 
near the Ho Chi Minh Trail and North 
Vietnam’s line of military supplies south- 
ward: 

“It is an agony difficult for an outsider 
to imagine. American and Laotian officials 
estimate that over the last 10 years 20 per 
cent of the people of Northeastern Laos have 
died in these refugees marches. The verdant 
limestone mountains that seem to have 
been lifted from a delicate Chinese scroll are 
a cemetery for 100,000 peasants! Random 
air strikes are always a threat; countless un- 
exploded bombs lie scattered half-buried in 
the hills; exhaustion claims the weaker 
marchers; epidemics, especially of measles, 
are common. And, of course, there is never 
enough food.” (“The Laotian Tragedy; The 
Long March” by Carl Strock, originally print- 
ed in the New Republic, quoted here from 
“Conflict in Indochina” compiled by Marvin 
and Susan Gettleman and Lawrence and 
Carol Kaplan, Random House, 1970, $8.95.) 

This is the reason for the mystery. Shame. 
This is the reason for embargoes on the 
news, for trying to keep reporters and TV 
cameramen out. Shame. They're ashamed 
and they don't want the world to know what 
they’ve done. They try to hide it, order our 
soldiers not to talk, put them in civilian 
clothes and wrap their dead bodies in for- 
eign insignias. 

But the truth will out and the truth is 
that our men are being ordered to commit 
acts too awful to be seen done in the uniform 
of our country. 


February 


SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED 
DOCTORS 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned about the Nation’s 
health care system. One of the failures 
in this system is a shortage of qualified 
doctors. The Association of American 
Medical Colleges, in Washington, has 
estimated that 75 percent of those who 
apply are academically qualified by 
grades and test scores to get through 
the rigors of medical school. However, 
this year American medical schools will 
accept only 45 percent of those who ap- 
ply. Lawrence Altman has graphically il- 
lustrated the crisis in medical education 
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in an excellent article published in the 
New York Times of Sunday, February 21, 
1971. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICATIONS UP DESPITE 
Lac IN FUNDS AND SPACE 


(By Lawrence K. Altman) 


American medical schools in the last 10 
years have rejected nearly 100,000 appli- 
cants—twice what Federal officials say is the 
current national shortage of doctors—though 
admissions committees considered many of 
those who were turned down to be “emi- 
nently qualified” to be physicians. 

A record number of college seniors are 
seeking admission to medical schools next 
fall. At the same time, doctors on admissions 
committees are seeing an unusually high 
number of new faces—those of Ph.D.’s and 
engineers displaced from other fields, socially 
conscious students and members of minority 
groups. 

Because there are too few places available, 
medical school officials say, they are turning 
away more than half of all applicants at a 
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time when competition is becoming increas- 
ingly intense for thousands of students 
whose grades and medical test scores are at 
peak levels. 

In his health message to Congress Thurs- 
day, President Nixon tried to come to grips 
with the difficulties of adequately funding 
medical schools to train a sufficient number 
of doctors and of giving financial support 
to low-income students. 

“The greatest barrier to admission is the 
lack of places available in medical schools,” 
Dr. John M. Neff, a dean at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, said in his office in Balti- 
more. 

Dr. Neff, like other medical school officials, 
said that the $6,000 grant that President 
Nixon recommended be given each medical 
school for each doctor it graduated was not 
enough to help medical schools out of their 
financial plight. Further, he said, such aid 
would not be forthcoming for some time, 
even if Congress enacted the proposal. 

During the last decade, the pattern of ac- 
ceptance and rejection of applicants to medi- 
cal schools has reversed. Whereas 10 years 
ago American medical schools accepted 60 
per cent of those who applies to get an M.D., 
this year they will accept 45 per cent. Medi- 
cal schools traditionally have rejected as 
many applicants as they have accepted. 
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The Association of American Medical Col- 
leges in Washington has estimated that 75 
per cent of those who apply are academically 
qualified by grades and test scores to get 
through the rigors of medical school. Thus, 
of the 14,200 who will be denied admission 
for next fall's class, perhaps 7,500 are prob- 
ably qualified to enter. 

In other words, just the cream of the qual- 
ified crop will get into medical school this 
year. 

No one knows the fate of the qualified re- 
jects, Dr, Henry Seidel of Johns Hopkins 
said. Upwards of 1,000 Americans each year 
are going to foreign medical schools such as 
those in Guadalajara, Mexico, or Bologna, 
Italy, to get their M.D.s. Some transfer later 
to American medical schools. A few gain ad- 
mission by reapplying a year later. Many go 
into allied health professions such as psy- 
chology. But the vast majority never become 
physicians, 


HAMPERED BY LACK OF FUNDS 


In recent years, medical schools have 
made an effort to respond to demands that 
they develop better ways to deliver health 
eare to the community, rather than to the 
individual patient. Such attempts, however, 
have been handicapped by declining Federal 
funds to medical schools are generally given 


for research projects, not for teaching medi- 
cine to students. 

As a result, many medical schools are in 
financial trouble—some nearly bankrupt and 
just barely able to educate those students 
already enrolled. 

Tuition covers just a small fraction of a 
medical student’s increasingly costlier edu- 
cation. Some medical educators estimate the 
cost to be $60,000 for each student, Tuitions 
amount at most to $12,000 for the four-year 
course. 

According to officials of one-quarter of 
American medical schools, applications are 
coming from the most representative cross- 
section of American society ever to have 
sought to become physicians. 

And due to fiercer competition, students 
are applying to more medical schools—about 
seven on the average—than their predeces- 
sors did. 

A new computer-assisted system, which 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges administers in Washington, allows & 
prospective medical student to fill out one 
application form and thereby petition as 
many as 56 participating schools for an en- 
tering place: The total cost is $600—$10 a 
school plus a few extra expenses. 
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APPLICATIONS SHARPLY UP 

This approach has sharply increased ap- 
plications for next fall's classes at the par- 
ticipating schools. Harvard, for example, has 
received more than 3,000 applications for the 
M.D., nearly double the record 1,600 last year, 
according to Dr. Perry Culver. The 5,000 ap- 
plications that Georgetown in Washington 
has received for 205 places Is the most for 
any American medical school. 

Though many students are applying to 
many medical schools, the total number of 
applicants is a record. 

The medical college association estimates 
that 26,000 applicants, up from the record 
24,465 last year, will compete for the 11,800 
places available next fall in the 108 medical 
schools in this country. The schools are ad- 
mitting about 3,000 more students each class 
than they did 10 years ago. 

Why do so many seek to become physi- 
cians? 

An increased social awareness among 
younger Americans and their desire for a 
measure of control over their destiny seem 
to be among the important factors. Further, 
medicine offers new opportunities for people 
with widely different educational and social 
backgrounds. 

Specific motivations for choosing the life 
of a doctor are not easy to determine. Be- 
cause medical schools consider applications 
confidential, interviews with a representative 
group of rejectees are difficult to obtain. 

One successful applicant to the University 
of Indiana Medical School, Glen A. Brunk of 
Kokomo, for example, is taking five years to 
graduate from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology instead of four because he 
needed premedical courses. Mr. Brunk expects 
to receive a degree—in electrical engineer- 
ing—this spring. 

After spending a summer working for Gen- 
eral Motors, where he felt he was “under- 
utilized,” Mr. Brunk said, “I decided that 
medicine had quite a bit more to offer than 
engineering. I could make money and help 
peopie, too, and it would be a lot more per- 
sonal a sort of thing.” 

School officials said that some reasons for 
the popularity of medicine could be found in 
the fact that medicine provides a physician 
with a personal autonomy to pursue a career 
in a wide variety of intellectually stimulating 
fields from pure research to pure practice 
without necessarily becoming part of a large 
impersonal organization. 

“It’s a chance to become their own boss,” 
Dr. Ralph Cazort of Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville said. 

A growing number of clergymen are also 
applying to medical schools. “Seminarians 
are saying their field isn’t scientific enough 
for them, and the engineers say theirs isn't 
people-oriented enough,” said Dr. W. Albert 
Sullivan Jr. of the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. 

As the frontiers of medicine expand scien- 
tifically and socially, and as doctors rely 
more on sophisticated instruments, a variety 
of fields open up for individuals with differ- 
ent backgrounds. Electronics engineers can 
apply computers to medicine, for example, 
and social scientists can study medical prob- 
lems of the ghetto. 


A LUCRATIVE LIFE 


For some, practicing medicine can offer a 
lucrative, prestigious life. 

“In spite of the fact kids deny it is their 
reason, medicine provides a very fine living,” 
said Milton R. Geerdes of the Chicago Univer- 
sity Medical School. “You don't see many 
physicians hurting these days.” 

Still, many physicians chose to practice, 
teach or do research in medical schools, 
where their incomes are generally one-half to 
one-fifth less than what they could be in pri- 
vate practice. 

Intellectual dissatisfaction can also be a 
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strong factor in a career change, particularly, 
for scientists who see federal support for 
science declining and who do not feel at 
home in private industry. 

“Jobs they have now, or the ones that are 
theirs for the asking, do not meet their 
standards for achieving their scientific or 
personal potential,” said Dr. David Tormey 
of the University of Vermont Medical School 
in Burlington. “They want something more 
than the fast buck and they no longer be- 
lieve it’s critical to their self-importance 
that they rise to industrial or business 
heights.” 

In universities, too, career switching is oc- 
curring among Ph.D.’s, including those with 
faculty appointments. 

Several medical schools such as Albert 
Einstein, Harvard and the University of 
Southern California could more than fill 
next year’s class just with Ph.D.'s. 

At the University of Southern California 
Medical School in Los Angeles, for example, 
Officials said that 5 percent of the 2,712 
applicants for the 96 places there next fall 
were Ph.D.’s or Ph.D. candidates. Yet some 
schools have received no applications from 
Ph.D.'s, 

Often Ph.D.’s, like other older students, 
get a cool reception from admissions com- 
mittees, in part because not all Ph.D.’s have 
applied to medical schools with the idea of 
marrying their two specialties, Most schools 
said that they planned to accept just a few 
Ph.D.’s. At Columbia, for example, Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Hofmann said that less than 10 per 
cent of the incoming class of 137 students 
would consist of Ph. D.’s. 

Many medical school faculty members said 
privately they believed that younger college 
students, with longer professional lives ahead 
of them, should not be deprived of a place 
in medical schoo] to give older students a 
second career choice. Members of admissions 
committees said that they screened older ap- 
plicants such as Ph.D.’s more strictly for 
economic motivations. 

In the past, many Ph. D.’s have done poor- 
ly after entering medical school, in part be- 
cause they have had difficulty in readjusting 
to the role of a student memorizing thou- 
sands of facts and in caring for patients 
through the long hours of many nights. 

One Ph. D. dropped out of Chicago Medi- 
cal School, an official said, “saying he could 
not take the amount of course work,” 

With the best of the highly qualified stu- 
dents being accepted, the drop-out rate from 
medical school is very low. 

The cross-over of Ph. D.’s is not limited to 
those in science. Students with backgrounds 
in the humanities are also turning to medi- 
cine. 

“You get very strongly the feeling that 
they are individuals who want to act out the 
helping of other people,” Dr. Hofmann of 
Columbia said. “They want direct personal 
contact.” 

SOCIAL CONCERN RISES 

Undergraduates are very sensitive to the 
difficulties that young engineers and Ph.D.’s 
are facing with declining Federal support and 
bleak job opportunities. As a result, Dr. 
Daniel Funkenstein, a psychiatrist at Har- 
vard, said he had noticed that more under- 
graduates were changing career plans and 
considering medicine. 

Students feel they cannot rely on Federal 
funds for career support, Dr, Bernard J. Fo- 
gel of the University of Miami Medical School 
said, and some fear that when they become 
scientists or engineers they will have to 
take any job available—not the one they 
would like to have. 

For more and more students, doing what 
interests them means applying their medi- 
cal knowledge to improve society. 

“In the culture of today, many have dis- 
carded the old middle-class ethic of enter- 
ing medicine as a means of moving upward 
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in society,” said Dr. LeRoy A. Pesch of the 
University of Buffalo. 

“Students are making their own assess- 
ments of where the problems of today’s so- 
ciety are,” he said, “and in most cases, these 
problems come back to medicine. Population 
control, the squandering of natural re- 
sources, pollution—all of these are related to 
medicine. Health is involved in many social 
problems—poverty and malnutrition, for ex- 
ample.” The change in the students is wide- 
spread. 

At the University of Vermont, in Burling- 
ton, the contrast between the “far more lib- 
eral” freshman and their senior class col- 
leagues “is almost a generation gap within 
the student society itself,” Dr. Tormey said. 

“Knowing that doctors are at the top of 
the social heap,” he said, “they [students] 
believe that as doctors they can have an even 
greater impact on changing society.” 

At Einstein, Dr. Bertram A. Lowy noted 
that “if the students who come in now for 
interviews stick to what they claim they will 
do 10 years from now, then [many of] our 
problems about the delivery of health serv- 
ices may be solved because the majority are 
interested in community health. They’re not 
concerned with a private lucrative practice. 
They just want to go into the poor areas of 
the country and help people who need the 
help and not worry about the financial re- 
ward.” 

Medical schools have become socially aware 
of their need to increase enrollment of stu- 
dents from minority groups, and the stu- 
dent bodies are reflecting this change. 

Nationally, the percentage of black stu- 
dents enrolled is increasing. Whereas just 2 
per cent of medical students were black un- 
til about 1968, now 4 per cent of the sopho- 
more medical class and 6 per cent of the 
freshman medical school class is black, In 
1968-69 the nation’s medical schools had 783 
black students. There are now 1,509 black 
students enrolled. 

Similarly, in recent years the number of 
female medical students has increased. Wom- 
en made up 11 per cent of the class that en- 
tered American medical schools last fall, 
compared to 9 per cent two years ago. 

But the lack of “adequate financial sup- 
port for scholarship funds to aid needy 
students,” Dr. Neff of Johns Hopkins said, 
has hampered medical schools’ attempts to 
enroll more students from minority groups 
and low income families. 


PROBLEMS FACING MANKIND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of February 18 there con- 
tains Dr. Aurelio Peccei’s excellent sum- 
mary of the problems facing mankind, of 
the quantum jump in technology which 
challenges the survival of our civilization. 
To survive, we must take the quantum 
jump and behave as human beings 
guided by ration rather than by emo- 
tion. We must stand up and subordinate 
technology to mankind rather than vice 
versa. Otherwise, whether it be because 
of weaponry, pollution, or other man- 
made developments, technology will 
swallow us. 

In this regard, I am proud to be a 
member of the Club of Rome, founded 
by Dr. Peccei, which seeks solutions 
to our problems. For this reason I am 
particularly glad to request that Dr. 
Peccei’s column be inserted into the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tse THREAT TO Man Is MAN HIMSELF 
(By Aurelio Peccel) 

Rome.—The disorders of our age affect 
all societies, irrespective of their culture, 
political regime, social and economic philos- 
ophy and degree of affluence or paucity. 

Everywhere the structures and modes of 
human organization are in a state of crisis 
and unable to handle the ever larger and 
more complex problems of the contempo- 
rary world. Government, the city, the school 
and the university, the church, the econ- 
omy, our environment, science and technol- 
ogy, national and international life, we dis- 
cover, can no longer be managed by the 
methods and techniques we have used so 
far. 

Little constructive thinking is given to 
the reasons why this state of disarray exists 
precisely when our knowledge and informa- 
tion have reached an apex heretofore unim- 
aginable, and we possess astounding capac- 
ity to accomplish exceptional feats. This is 
a crucial question. The future hinges on 
the answers we can give to it. And our 
answers depend on our capacity to under- 
stand the organic changes that have oc- 
curred in the human condition, 

These are changes of scale and kind. And 
they have materialized in rapid succession, 
thoroughly upsetting the reference base on 
which centuries and millennia of past gen- 
erations founded their intuition and be- 
havior, built up their values and experience 
and tested their judgment and wisdom. 

The most often quoted of such metamor- 
phic changes is the tremendous nuclear 
energies man can now release at will, with 
pushbutton suddenness. Egocentrism and 
age-long discriminations between kin and 
foe prompted this fantastic development, 
only to be made worthless in the process— 
for nowadays everybody can be wiped out 
by the same stroke. Before this colossal in- 
vestment in genocide starts paying off, our 
sphere of solidarity must acquire global di- 
mensions and our political processes be rad- 
ically reformed. 

However, it is not enough to survive our 
own weapons, It is equally important to 
understand man’s changed situation on his 
planet. Human evolution has been domi- 
nated by a growth syndrome—compounded 
and combined growths in numbers, expecta- 
tions, land occupancy, production, consump- 
tion, wealth, speed, mobility, learning, etc. 

In order to grow, the human species has 
overexploited and polluted its environment 
and outbred and decimated all other forms 
of life. But its terresterial domain is finite 
And disproportionate and disorderly human 
presence in this small world is utterly incon- 
sistent with human fulfillment and happi- 
ness. Gone forever are the inexhaustible 
availability of pure air and water, and un- 
claimed green expanses, the wildernesses and 
the “new frontiers.” Delicate balances in the 
biosphere have been subverted. Man has 
thus created a world so new and so intrinsi- 
cally different that the reasoning and prin- 
ciples that guided him in the past are im- 
potent to cope with it. 

Our present predicament is thus rooted 
in those tendencies which have underpinned 
our ascent; and it is but a foretaste of to- 
morrow’s truly desperate conditions should 
the customary trends continue. This will be 
the case of a world society of five, six or seven 
billion unrestrained and intolerant people, 
possessing ever more technologies and ar- 
maments than they can control, demanding 
ever more from each other and from nature, 
and ever more unable to comprehend the 
transformation they themselves bring about. 

The earth is a closed system, which can 
accommodate this humanity if it behaves 
civilly and accepts a Spartan existence, with- 
out any profound gaps between the different 
peoples but which can support only a far 
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smaller population if it wants to enjoy a high 
quality and standard of life, freedom of 
movement and opportunity. 

A critical turning point has been reached. 
We and mankind generally must invent anew 
the modes by which to survive and progress 
on our changed planet, where we can no 
longer afford to grow exponentially, but must 
Strive to reach a state of healthy, dynamic 
stability through continually adjusted bal- 
ances between man, society and environment 


THE CASE FOR 18-YEAR-OLDS 
VOTING 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I support 
Senate Joint Resolution 7, the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would lower the voting age to 18 for all 
elections. In recent years, we have 
achieved a nationwide political con- 
sensus favoring such a change in the 
voting age. In the extensive hearings 
conducted by my Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments in the 91st Con- 
gress, the objective was agreed to by the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), by Deputy Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst, and by 
former Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 
This consensus has emerged from a solid 
series of arguments supporting an exten- 
sion of the franchise to younger voters. 

First, these younger citizens are fully 
mature enough to vote. There is no magic 
to the age of 21. The 21-year age of 
maturity is derived only from historical 
accident. In the 11th century 21 was the 
age at which most males were physically 
capable of carrying armor. But the phys- 
ical ability to carry armor in the 11th 
century clearly has no relation to the 
intellectual and emotional qualifica- 
tions to vote in 20th century America. 
And even if physical maturity were the 
crucial determinant of the right to vote, 
18-year-olds would deserve that right: 
Dr. Margaret Mead and others have 
shown that the age of physical maturity 
of American youth has dropped more 
than 3 years since the 18th century. As 
Vice President AcNneEw said recently in 
endorsing a lowered voting age: 

Young people today are better educated 
and they mature physically much sooner 
than they did even 50 years ago. 


The simple fact is that our younger 
citizens today are mentally and emo- 
tionally capable of full participation in 
our democratic form of government. To- 
day more than half of the 18- to 21- 
year-olds are receiving some type of 
higher education. Today nearly 80 per- 
cent of these young people are high 
school graduates. It is interesting to 
compare these recent statistics with 
some from 1920, when less than 10 per- 
cent went on to college and less than 
20 percent of our youngsters actually 
graduated from high school. 

Second, our 18-year-old citizens have 
earned the right to vote because they 
bear all or most of an adult citizen’s 
responsibilities. Of the nearly 11 million 
18- to 21-year-olds today, about half are 
married and more than 1 million of them 
are responsible for raising families. An- 
other 1,400,000 are serving their coun- 
try—serving all of us—in the Armed 
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Forces. And tens of thousands of young 
people have paid the supreme sacrifice 
in the Indochina war over the past 5 
years. 

Today more than 3 million young peo- 
ple, ages 18 to 21, are full-time employees 
and taxpayers. As former Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark has pointed out: 

We subject 10-12 million young citizens 
between 17 and 21 years of age to taxation 
without representation. This is four times 
the population of the Colonies the night the 
tea was dumped in Boston harbor... . It 
exceeds the population of all but several of 
the States of the Union. 


In 26 States, persons at the age of 18 
can make wills. In 49 States, they are 
treated as adults in criminal courts of 
law. Can we justify holding a person to 
be legally responsible for his or her ac- 
tions in a criminal court of law when we 
continue to refuse to consider that same 
person responsible enough to take action 
in a polling booth? Surely a citizen's 
rights in our society ought to be com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities. Our 
younger citizens have willingly shoul- 
dered the responsibilities we have put on 
them, and it is morally wrong to deprive 
these citizens of the vote. By their ac- 
tions, they clearly have earned the right 
to vote. 

Third, these younger voters should be 
given the right to full participation in 
our political system because they will 
contribute a great deal to our society. 
Although some of the student unrest of 
recent years has led to deplorable vio- 
lence and intolerance, much of this un- 
rest is healthy. It refiects the interest and 
concern of today’s youth over the im- 
portant issues of our day. The deep com- 
mitment of those 18- to 21-years-old is 
often the idealism which Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER has said “is exactly what we 
need more of in the country—more citi- 
zens who are concerned enough to pose 
his social and moral goals for the Na- 
tion.” As Prof. Paul Freund of the Har- 
vard Law School recently wrote: 

I believe that the student movement 
around the world is nothing less than the 
herald of an intellectual and moral revo- 
lution, which can portend a new enlighten- 
ment and a wider fraternity, or if repulsed 
and repressed can lead to a new cynicism and 
even deeper cleavages. The student genera- 
tion, disillusioned with absolutist slogans 
and utopian dogmas, has long since marked 
the end of ideology: wars of competing isms 
are as intolerable to them as wars of religion 
became centuries ago. Youth turned to prag- 
matism, to the setting of specific manageable 
tasks and getting them done. But that has 
proved altogether too uninspiring, and youth 
has been restless for a new vision, a new 
set of deals to supplant the discarded ideol- 
ogies. 

We must channel these energies into 
our political system and give young peo- 
ple the real opportunity to influence our 
society in a peaceful and constructive 
manner. The President’s Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
explored the relationships between cam- 
pus unrest and the ability of our younger 
citizens to take a constructive part in 
the political process: 

The nation cannot afford to ignore law- 
lessness .., It is no less permissible for our 
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nation to ignore the legitimate needs and 
desires of the young... 

... We have seen the dedication and con- 
viction they have brought to the Civil Rights 
movement and the skill and enthusiasm 
they have infused into the political proc- 
ess, even though they lack the vote. 

The anachronistic voting-age limitation 
tends to alienate them from systematic po- 
litical processes and to drive them into a 
search for an alternative, sometimes violent, 
means to express their frustrations over the 
gap between the nation’s ideals and actions. 
Lowering the voting age will provide them 
with a direct, constructive and democratic 
channel for making their views felt and for 
giving them a responsible stake in the fu- 
ture of the nation. 


I believe that the time has come to ex- 
tend the vote to 18-year-olds in all elec- 
tions; because they are mature enough 
in every way to exercise the franchise; 
because they have earned the right to 
vote by bearing the responsibilities of 
citizenship; and because our society has 
so much to gain by bringing the force of 
their idealism and concern and energy 
into the constructive mechanism of elec- 
tive government. 

HEARINGS 


The testimony presented at recent 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments also provides 
strong and persuasive support for lower- 
ing the voting age. The subcommittee 
held a series of comprehensive hearings 
on May 14, 15, and 16 of 1968 in the 
90th Congress, and on February 16 and 
17 and March 9 and 10 of 1970, in the 
91st Congress. At both sets of hearings 
we heard support for a lowered voting 
age from witnesses representing all parts 
of the political spectrum, as well as from 
representatives of a great variety of or- 
ganizations. 

Senator RANDOLPH was the first wit- 
ness at the hearings in the 91st Congress. 
He described his efforts since 1943 on 
behalf of granting 18-year-olds the vote. 
He said that allowing participation by 
these younger voters would have the ben- 
eficial results of forcing us all to take a 
“fresh look” at our political system. He 
pointed out that the history of this coun- 
try has to a great extent been a history 
of efforts to expand the franchise and 
to expand the political base of our demo- 
cratic processes. He said: 

We should extend our base by giving to 
young people not only the opportunity, but 
I repeat again and again, the responsibility 
for this active, this full participation. The 
future in large part belongs to young people. 
It is imperative that they have the opportu- 
nity to help set the course of that future. 


Former Presidential Assistant Theo- 
dore Sorensen brought to the subcom- 
mittee’s attention the conclusion of the 
Cox Commission which studied the stu- 
dent disruptions at Columbia University. 
That Commission called the present gen- 
eration “the most intelligent,” the “most 
idealistic,” the “most sensitive to public 
issues,” and with a “higher level of social 
conscience than preceding generations.” 
Sorensen described the question of 
whether to lower the voting age as rais- 
ing a “moral issue.” He said: 

For the very essence of democracy requires 
that its electoral base be as broad as the 
Standards of fairness and logic permit. 
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Dr. W. Walter Menninger testified in 
support of lowering the voting age as a 
representative of the National Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. He pointed out that the Com- 
mission in its final report had recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age to 18. Dr. Menninger 
also reminded us about the statement 
Senator MANSFIELD had made during the 
subcommittee’s 1968 hearings: 

The age of 21 is not simply the automatic 
chronological door to the sound judgment 
and wisdom that is needed to exercise the 
franchise of the ballot. 


He went on to point out that it is at 
18 that young people traditionally “try 
it on their own,” and “become respon- 
sible for themselves and others.” It is at 
18 that “the citizen has fresher knowl- 
edge and a more enthusiastic interest in 
government processes.” 

Dr. Menninger explored the expe- 
riences other jurisdictions have had with 
lowering the voting age. He said: 

Nothing in the recent history of states 
which allow those under 21 to vote has 
indicated that the college-age vote is ir- 
responsible or “radical.” 


And he pointed out that, according to 
the studies of the 1963 Commission on 
Voting: 

Where 18-year-olds were allowed to vote, 


they voted in larger proportions than the 
remainder of the population. 


He believed that this evidence sup- 
ported his thesis that lowering the voting 
age would allow the younger voters to 
take an active part in the system when 
they are still subject to the stimulation 
of courses in citizenship and American 
history and reverse the presently poor 
turnout of voters in the 21-to-30 
category. 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, the president of 
San Francisco State University, stated: 

Lowering of the voting age is just one of 
many measures that are necessary to involve 
young men and women from 18 years onward 
more and more into the life of government, 
of business, of the world of work in general, 
so that they have decisions to make that 
count in the world. 


He said that the vote, aside from its 
role in the democratic process, had a 
symbolic meaning. For the young citizen, 
voting is like an initiation rite, acknowl- 
edging adulthood. 

Deputy Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst conveyed President Nixon's 
views about the wisdom of lowering the 
voting age. He said: 

America’s 10 million young people between 
the ages of 18 and 21 are better equipped 
today than ever in the past to be entrusted 
with all of the responsibilities and privileges 
of citizenship. Their well-informed intelli- 
gence, enthusiastic interest, and desire to 
participate in public affairs at all levels ex- 
emplifies the highest qualities of mature 
citizenship. 


Kleindienst also pointed out to the 
subcommittee that those States that have 
had experience with voting at 18 have 
found that “their experience with young 
voters has been constructive and posi- 
tive.” 


Former Attorney General Ramsey 
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Clark urged speedy enactment of a con- 
stitutional amendment to lower the vot- 
ing age. He pointed out that while the 
United States has allowed more citizens 
to participate in the democratic process 
over the years, it has done so only slowly, 
ineffectively, and begrudgingly. He 
thought that the amendment should be 
passed in the name of fairness and jus- 
tice. And he added: 

But there is a more urgent reason. That 
reason is need, and that need is to involve 
the young people in our processes and to 
learn the message that they have to tell us. 


Mr. Clark believes that by letting 
young people vote soon after high school 
we can involve them in our system and 
keep them in meaningful participation 
in the system. 

Senator GoLpWATER appeared and told 
us that as a result of his repeated travels 
to universities in every part of the coun- 
try over the past few years, he is con- 
vinced: 

This generation of young people is the 
finest generation that has ever come along. 


He said: 

To give a direct answer, I see no reason, 
from the point of judgment, why our young 
people should not be allowed to vote, and I 
am talking about 18-year-olds, in State as 
well as Presidential elections ...I have 
confidence in these people. 


Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY said in 
his testimony that— 

I believe the time has come to lower the 
voting age in the United States, and thereby 
to bring American youth into the main- 
stream of our political process. To me, this is 
the most important single principle we can 
pursue as a nation if we are to succeed in 
bringing our youth into full and lasting par- 
ticipation in our institutions of democratic 
government. 


Dr. Margaret Mead, the noted anthro- 
pologist, appeared before the subcommit- 
tee and particularly emphasized the fact 
that today’s young people “are not only 
the best educated generation that we 
have ever had, and the segment of the 
population that is better educated than 
any other group, but also they are more 
mature than young people in the past.” 

Testimony was heard and statements 
were received from individuals represent- 
ing countless organizations, including: 
Youth Franchise Coalition; National 
Education Association; American Fed- 
eration of Teachers; National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; 
American Civil Liberties Union; the 
American Jewish Committee; and the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. 

OREGON AGAINST MITCHELL 

On March 13, 1970, 3 days after the 
hearings were conducted, the Senate 
passed the Voting Rights Act of 1970, 
which contained a provision lowering the 
voting age to 18 in all elections by stat- 
ute. In its meeting of July 28, 1970, the 
subcommittee reported the 18-year-old 
vote constitutional proposals to the full 
Judiciary Committee, with the under- 
standing that they would remain in the 
full committee pending the outcome of 
the Supreme Court test. 

Although the constitutionality of low- 
ering the voting age by statue had been 
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explored at length in hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments and on the floor of both 
Houses, some substantial doubt re- 
mained, and the Act provided for a rapid 
determination by the Supreme Court. 
On December 21, 1970, the Supreme 
Court ruled in Oregon against Mitchell 
that title III of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1970 is constitutional insofar as it ap- 
plies to Federal elections, but that the 
Congress lacks power under the Consti- 
tution to lower the voting age by Federal 
statute in State and local elections. The 
Supreme Court’s decision came too late 
in the Congress to allow action by either 
House before the end of the session. 

The results of the Court’s decision 
were immediately criticized by election 
officials and others, not merely because 
of the apparent inconsistency, but be- 
cause it would require a dual-age system 
of registration and voting said to be ex- 
pensive, confusing, and subject to other 
serious problems. 

In response to these comments, I 
started preparing a report which would 
explore the scope and magnitude of these 
criticisms, collect and summarize the 
background material on the effort to 
lower the voting age, and survey the 
problems arising across the country as 
a result of Oregon against Mitchell. I 
sent telegrams to the chief election offi- 
cials of each of the 50 States and elec- 
tion officials from some 35 major cities 
and counties, asking them to estimate 
the cost, confusion, and other problems 
they anticipated as a result of the dual- 
age voting. Newspaper reports of re- 
sponses to the Court’s decision were sur- 
veyed from across the country. The pos- 
sibility of prompt State action to lower 
the voting age was analyzed for every 
State, and compared to the possibility 
of prompt ratification of a Federal con- 
stitutional amendment. 

THE REPORT 


In preparing that report I found that 
a a result of the decision in Oregon 
against Mitchell, 47 States face the pos- 
sibility of having to administer the 1972 
election under a system of dual-age 
voting—voting at age 18 in Federal elec- 
tions and at a greater age in State and 
local elections. It is my belief that such 
a system of dual-age voting is morally in- 
defensible and patently illogical; how 
can we deny younger voters a voice in 
local affairs when we allow them the right 
to participate in the selection of the 
Nation’s highest officials? Moreover, ac- 
cording to the election officials I cor- 
responded with, dual-age voting may 
also be dangerously complicated and in- 
ordinately expensive as well. These offi- 
cials estimated costs amounting to at 
least $10 to $20 million. Last year Con- 
gress declared that every American over 
the age of 18 should be entitled to vote 
in all elections. It is my hope that the 
fact that dual-age voting is devoid of 
principle, and the fear that it may be 
unworkable in practice, will encourage 
the Congress to reaffirm that fundamen- 
tal policy judgment by prompt passage 
of a Federal constitutional amendment 
for ratification by the States. 

There is no basis whatsoever, in logic, 
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in policy or in practice, for denying 18- 
year-olds the right to vote in State and 
local elections when they may vote in 
Federal elections. All of the arguments 
advanced in favor of lowering the voting 
age apply with equal force to State and 
local elections and to Federal elections. 
Indeed, many of the areas in which 
young people have expressed the greatest 
interest—for example, the quality of 
education and the state of the environ- 
ment—are primarily matters of local 
concern. In a time of increasing interest 
in the decentralization of government 
programs and resources, there is simply 
no justification whatsoever for exclud- 
ing young people from participation in 
State and local elective politics when we 
permit them full participation on the 
Federal level. 

The administrative problems of creat- 
ing and maintaining a system of dual- 
age voting have led election officials to 
raise the danger of profound confusion 
and delay in the election process. In the 
47 States which have not yet extended 
the franchise to 18-year-olds, separate 
systems of registration and voting must 
be established for nearly 10 percent of 
the previous voting age population— 
more than 10 million young people. The 
attorney general of Oregon has char- 
acterized the result as “an intolerable 
administrative burden on the States.” 
John D. Rockefeller IV, secretary of state 
of West Virginia, has said that the situ- 
ation at the polling places on election 
day may amount to “a jumble of con- 
fusion.” Louisiana State Attorney Gen- 
eral Jack Gremillion fears “chaos and 
confusion” in the next general election. 
And a memorandum prepared for the 
secretary of state of Minnesota predicts 
“a nightmare at best” in the process of 
instructing voters in the 1972 elections. 

I found that some jurisdictions expect 
to meet the problem primarily by the 
purchase of new voting machines. How- 
ever, such a solution can create what 
one election official referred to as a “suf- 
focating expense.” And there is substan- 
tial doubt as to whether a sufficient num- 
ber of machines could be ordered, fi- 
nanced, and delivered in time for the 
1972 elections. Other jurisdictions ex- 
pect to resolve the problem by the use 
of “lockout” devices on voting ma- 
chines—where feasible—or the use of 
separate paper ballots. Both of these 
approaches will require a substantial in- 
crease in manpower, either to perform 
and supervise the lockout function or 
to administer the paper ballots. More- 
over, the use of paper ballots—a pos- 
sibility being considered by many juris- 
dictions, including the States of Mich- 
igan, Montana, and North Dakota and 
the city of Chicago—raise the possibility 
and the temptation of vote fraud often 
associated with the use of paper ballots. 

Whatever approach individual juris- 
dictions take to meet the problem, many 
election officials fear that the confusion 
and complications of dual-age voting will 
lead to delay at the polls. James C. Kirk- 
patrick, the secretary of state of Missou- 
ri, has suggested that “probably most 
important of all” the consequences of 
dual-age voting is the possibility that 
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“the confusion may well result in long 
lines at the polling places on election 
day,” causing voters “to decide against 
voting rather than be forced to stand in 
line for a long time—especially in bad 
weather.” It would be ironic indeed if in 
this manner the Voting Rights Act dis- 
couraged the exercise of the franchise. 

Based on the estimates of election offi- 
cials, the total cost of implementing a 
system of dual-age voting appears to be 
no less than $10 to $20 million—and may 
amount to substantially more. Such esti- 
mates vary widely among jurisdictions. 
Moreover, some State and local officials 
are just beginning to analyze the prob- 
lems involved in depth and to canvass 
the possible solutions. In jurisdictions 
contemplating the use of separate voting 
machines, at a cost of approximately $2,- 
000 apiece, the initial cost would be stag- 
gering—$1.3 million in Connecticut, $3.5 
million in New York City. In jurisdictions 
choosing to use voting machine “lock- 
out” where possible, or paper ballots, the 
costs are harder to estimate because they 
involve primarily the use of additional 
personnel; but election officials are nev- 
ertheless concerned about the magnitude 
of the expense required. A few examples 
of responses from election officials follow: 

Paul Marston, recorder of Maricopa 
County—including Phoenix, Ariz., pre- 
dicted a possible expense on the order of 
$60,000 resulting from dual-age voting. 

California State Assemblyman John 
Briggs reported that, according to the 
California secretary of state, it would 
cost more than $1.5 million to implement 
dual-age voting in California. The reg- 
istrar-recorder of Los Angeles County 
has estimated that “dual-age voting will 
cost approximately $400,000 to $500,000 
additional” in the county. 

Mrs. Gloria Schaffer, the secretary of 
state of Connecticut, has estimated that 
the State may have to spend $1,300,000 
on voting machines alone to implement 
dual-age voting. 

In Tllinois, Secretary of State John 
W. Lewis estimated that there would be 
a 40- to 50-percent increase in election 
costs because of the need to keep two sets 
of registration books, two sets of ballots, 
and the like. The chairman of the Chi- 
cago Board of Election Commissioners 
puts the extra cost for his city alone at 
between $150,000 and $200,000. 

The Indiana State Election Board has 
predicted that it will cost $170,000 for 
separate registration facilities, and for 
the printing and costing of paper ballots. 

In Iowa, dual-age voting could cost 
$125,000 to $150,000, but Secretary of 
State Melvin D. Synhorst added that if 
voting machines had to be purchased, 
this figure “could rise considerably 
higher.” 

According to Allen J. Beerman, the 
secretary of state of Nebraska the imple- 
mentation of Oregon against Mitchell 
could easily result in a 30-percent in- 
crease in election costs—an additional 
$300,000. 

New Mexico Secretary of State Betty 
Fiorina expects the cost of implementing 
dual-age voting to total approximately 
$200,000. 

Maurice J. O’Rourke, the president of 
the New York City Board of Elections 
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has stated that such a dual-age voting 
procedure “would cost the city $5,000,000 
minimally. We would need 1,500 new 
voting machines, which cost $2,000 each, 
and we would have to spend at least 
$2,000,000 for additional permanent per- 
sonnel to set up and maintain the two 
sets of registration books necessary for 
two categories of voters.” 

Ward Fowler, of Oklahoma’s State 
Election Board, has predicted extra costs 
arising from dual-age voting of $50,000 
to $150,000 per election year. 

Rhode Island relies heavily on voting 
machines, and as a result Secretary of 
State August P. LaFrance expects that 
additional expenses could total nearly 
$2 million. 

Director of Elections Jack M, Perry 
of Shelby County, Tenn., which includes 
Memphis, has made a rough estimate 
that the extra expenses of dual-age vot- 
ing would amount to around $800,000. 

A, Ludlow Kramer, Washington's sec- 
retary of state, gave a careful estimate of 
all the expenses that dual-age voting 
would entail and concluded that it would 
cost the State $425,000, a suffocating ex- 
pense, especially when his State is des- 
perately struggling to avoid bankruptcy. 

The difficulty of determining just what 
constitutes a Federal election may lead 
to substantial disruption of State politi- 
cal party organization and prolonged 
confusion and delay in the courts. Ore- 
gon against Mitchell grants the right to 
vote in all Federal primary elections to 
all 18-year-old voters. However, in many 
States the selection of nominees for Fed- 
eral office is not performed in a primary 
but by delegates elected to State conven- 
tions. Unless young voters are able to 
vote for these delegates, they will have 
no voice in the selection of the Federal 
nominees who will represent their party. 
However, many of these elected delegates 
also choose nominees for statewide office 
and perform other State functions, and 
18-year-olds are precluded by law in 47 of 
the 50 States from voting for State offi- 
cials. If excluded from party elections 
which affect—directly or indirectly— 
the choice of Federal officials, 18-year- 
old voters are certain to challenge their 
exclusion in court, and very substantial 
disruption and delay may result before 
the numerous separate and differing 
problems across the country are resolved. 

POSSIBILITY OF LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 


A Federal constitutional amendment 
offers the only realistic hope in most 
States for 18-year-old voting before the 
1972 elections. Of the 47 States having 
voting age in excess of 18, only eight have 
reported that it would be possible to 
lower their voting age by State action 
before the 1972 general election without 
resorting to some extraordinary proce- 
dure, such as a special statewide election. 
Most of the remaining States face de- 
lays that would preclude final action 
lowering the voting age before that date. 
Ratification of a Federal constitutional 
amendment, on the other hand, appears 
to be a realistic possibility by 1972. At the 
present time it seems likely that at least 
40 State legislatures will be meeting in 
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1972 alone, in the absence of any special 
sessions, and the reapportionment re- 
quired by the 1970 census is likely to 
make the fall of 1971 and the spring of 
1972 an active period for special sessions. 
The three amendments proposed by Con- 
gress in the 1960’s—the 23d, 24th, and 
25th—were ratified in an average time 
of approximately 15 months; an amend- 
ment lowering the voting age to 18 would 
stand an excellent chance of ratification 
within a similar period. 


CONCLUSION 


I have long been concerned with the 
need to extend the franchise to include 
our younger citizens. After chairing two 
sets of subcommittee hearings on this 
issue and after preparing this report, I 
am now convinced—more firmly than 
ever before—that the time has come to 
lower the voting age to 18 in every elec- 
tion across the land—because it is right. 
And if the many problems of dual-age 
voting force us to confront the question 
more promptly, so much the better. 
Lowering the voting age is sound prin- 
ciple, sound policy and sound practice. 
The Congress should complete its action 
at the earliest possible date, and send 
the amendment to the States for ratifi- 
cation. 


FAR-REACHING SIGNIFICANCE OF 
NIXON PROGRAMS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article writ- 
ten by James Reston and published in 
the New York Times of Friday, February 
12, 1971, be printed in the Record. The 
title of the article is “What of the Demo- 
crats?” The thrust of the article is ex- 
pressed in its first two paragraphs, which 
I quote: 

When President Nixon came into the White 
House he said, “We were elected to initiate 
an era of change. We intend to begin a decade 
of government reform such as this nation 
has not witnessed in half a century. ... That 
is the watchword of this Administration: 
reform.” 

His new health program for the nation, 
sent to Congress this week, is only the latest 
evidence that he has kept his word. For 
more than a year now he has sent to Capitol 
Hill one innovative policy after another: on 
welfare reform, revenue-sharing reform, gov- 
ernment reform, postal reform, manpower 
reform, Social Security reform, reform of 
the grant-in-aid system, and many others. 


The programs which President Nixon 
has submitted to Congress are compre- 
hensive, have far-reaching significance, 
and if enacted will make the Government 
of the United States responsive to the 
needs of our country and of our people. 
These proposals of the President must be 
made known to the people throughout 
the country. If they are I am sure he will 
have the support of the people of the 
country as he battles for them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT OF THE DEMOCRATS? 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, February 18—When Presi- 

dent Nixon came into the White House he 
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said, “We were elected to initiate an era of 
change. We intend to begin a decade of gov- 
ernment reform such as this nation has not 
witnessed in half a century. . . . That is the 
watchword of this Administration: ref Ad 

His new health program for the nation, 
sent to Congress this week, is only the latest 
evidence that he has kept his word. For more 
than a year now he has sent to Capitol Hill 
one innovative policy after another: on wel- 
fare reform, revenue-sharing reform, gov- 
ernment reform, postal reform, manpower 
reform, Social Security reform, reform of the 
grant-in-aid system, and many others. 

It is not necessary to agree with his pro- 
posals in order to concede that, taken to- 
gether, they add wp to a serious and impres- 
sive effort to transform the domestic laws of 
the nation, all the more remarkable coming 
from a Conservative Administration, and 
that they deserve a more serious and co- 
herent response than they have got so far 
from the Democratic party and the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Federal Congress. 

What is the Democratic party’s alterna- 
tive? This we would like to know. There are 
alternatives from Democrats—a Kennedy al- 
ternative on health policy, the beginnings of 
a Wilbur Mills alternative to revenue shar- 
ing, a Muskie alternative to Vietnam policy— 
pick a date and get out—but as often as not 
the Democratic alternatives contradict one 
another, and the party as a whole seems to 
be settling for the old political rule that it 
is the business of the opposition party merely 
to oppose. 

A party out of office, of course, always 
operates at a disadvantage. It lacks the au- 
thority and resources of the Presidency. It 
is usually leaderless and broke. Its power 
is dispersed among the committee chair- 
men, the rival candidates for Presidential 
nomination, the Governors, and the National 
Committee, the latter now meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

In the present case, the titular head of the 
Democratic party is Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, a new boy in the back row of the 
Senate. When the National Committee 
meets, it usually concentrates on the party 
deficit and President Nixon, both of which 
they find disagreeable. But so far, about all 
they have been able to agree about is that 
they should not tear each other apart in 
public, which, come to think of it, is quite 
an achievement for Democrats. 

Nevertheless, hard as it is to get an oppo- 
sition party to agree on what it stands for, 
it would be reassuring to think that they 
got together once in a while and at least 
tried to define the broad outlines of a pro- 
gram for the future. 

It is perfectly clear that many of the old 
Democratic programs of the fifties and sixties 
are no longer relevant to the problems of 
today, let alone tomorrow. In 1960 there were 
only 44 grant-in-aid programs for the states: 
now there are over 430; and even the Demo- 
cratic Governors are bewildered by their 
complexity and inefficiency. 

In the short time since President Nixon 
first came forward with his welfare reform 
bill, over 2 million people have been added 
to the welfare rolls, at an additional cost of 
$1.5 billion a year. 

President Nixon has at least seen that this 
is dangerous nonsense and put forward a 
bold, if controversial, alternative that de- 
serves to be yoted up or down. As things now 
stand, the Democrats are demanding, and 
quite right too, that the scandal of cam- 
paigh expenditure be corrected, but they can- 
not agree on how this should be done; and 
beyond that, they have not even managed to 
agree on how to pick their spokesmen if they 
do get free time on television. 

The last time the Democrats were out of 
power, they at least recognized the problem 
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and organized a kind of brain-trust outside 
the Congress to question their old assump- 
tions and write position papers on the main 
subjects coming up for decision. It wasn’t 
much, and Lyndon Johnson and Sam Ray- 
burn resented the experiment, but it started 
the process of revision and even of thought 
within the party. 

What the Democrats are doing now is 
merely sniping at the President’s programs 
and often saying some damn silly things in 
the process, Here is George McGovern, for 
example, normally a sensible man, proclaim- 
ing that Mr. Nixon is “flirting with World 
War III in Asia,” and Ed Muskie calling in 
Pittsburgh the other night for a “new coali- 
tion” cutting across lines of race, geography 
and economics. 

But to do what? In support of what pro- 
grams? President Nixon has been singularly 
successful in ignoring old Republican taboos 
and prejudices, and if you want to be cynical 
about it, he may be putting up programs he 
knows the Democrats will probably knock 
down; but at least he has a program on the 
home front, which is more than you can say 
for the Democrats. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) . Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 601 
(a), Public Law 91-513, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Rocers and Mr. CARTER as 
members of the Commission on Mari- 
huana and Drug Abuse, on the part of 
the House. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 
9) amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY). The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) to postpone until the next 
legislative day consideration of the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott) to proceed to the considera- 
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tion of Senate Resolution 9 to amend 
rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with respect to the limitation of 
debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
wiil call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
unalterably opposed to any liberaliza- 
tion of rule XXII of the Senate which 
would increase the power of the major- 
ity to gag a minority. This year there is 
again a proposal designed to simplify 
placing restrictions upon free and open 
debate in the Senate. In my opinion, if 
any change needs to be accomplished in 
the area of cloture, it is that cloture 
should be made more difficult to obtain 
or be completely done away with. Al- 
though many of the advocates of lim- 
ited debate and close restrictions upon 
the right of free speech in the Senate ar- 
gue to the contrary, for many years this 
body operated completely free of any de- 
bate limitations, Regardless of protesta- 
tions to the contrary the “previous ques- 
tion rule” did not operate as a limit to 
free and open debate. 

In the short period of slightly more 
than 178 years, the United States has 
grown and prospered from a group of 
scattered provincial settlements along 
the eastern seaboard into the foremost 
nation of the world. The population in 
this period increased from less than 4 
million to over 200 million. Our people 
enjoy greater material abundance than 
any other people on earth and the high- 
est standard of living in the world. Even 
more important, the individuals who 
comprise our Nation have throughout the 
period enjoyed freedom of thought, 
speech, and action, and it is this very 
individualism in which lies the secret of 
our national success. 

The existence of individualism in the 
United States is no accident, but is a 
direct result accomplished by the system 
of government inaugurated through the 
Constitution. It would seem logical that 
all of us who share in the unsurpassed 
benefits of our governmental system 
would be both informed on the mechanics 
of its operation and jealous protectors of 
both the word and the spirit of its struc- 
ture. 

It is indeed a disillusioning experience 
to be confronted with such ignorance of 
the spirit of the Constitution, or disdain 
for its accomplishments, as that with 
which we are confronted in the US. 
Senate by this proposal to alter the Sen- 
ate rules with regard to limitation on 
debate. We are confronted with argu- 
ments based on Rousseau’s treacherous 
theory of “democracy’—a doctrine as 
alien to our system of government as any 
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of the foreign “isms” which we find so 
repugnant. Rousseau’s philosophy is no 
more or less than rule by the unbridled 
will of the majority, whether the major- 
ity be large or small, temporary or con- 
tinuing. In essence it is the rule of emo- 
tion, providing neither protection for in- 
dividual rights nor orderly conduct of 
society, which is the only reason for gov- 
ernment’s existence. Our Government is 
not “democratic,” but is a federated con- 
stitutional Republic, and under the ex- 
plicit terms of the U.S. Constitution, the 
National Government is charged with 
the responsibility of insuring to the peo- 
ple of each State a republican form of 
government, and thereby, charged with 
preventing the institution of a “democ- 
racy” in any State. 

Individual rights cannot exist where 
the emotional will of the majority is 
absolute, and our governmental system 
rejects “democracy” for that reason. 
Throughout our entire structure of gov- 
ernment there are checks instituted on 
the will of the majority. While these 
checks do not provide an aggressive wea- 
pon for the individual, or the individuals 
within a minority, they do insure the 
existence of a negative weapon by which 
individuals may defend their basic rights 
against assaults from even the majority. 

One of the many of such checks on 
the will of the majority is embodied in 
the relative freedom of debate in the 
U.S. Senate. This check would be even 
more consistent with the purpose of our 
governmental structure were it to permit 
no cloture, whatsoever. The present rule 
provides a minimum protection, and a 
forum for those individuals who find 
themselves temporarily in a minority in- 
sofar as representation in the Senate is 
concerned, if not among the populace as 
a whole. 

The design of the Senate as an insti- 
tution was intended to provide a degree 
of stability through deliberation, which, 
in its absence, would have been missing 
from the governmental structure. No less 
an authority than the Father of our 
Country, himself, attested to this fact. 
It is related that shortly after adoption 
of the Constitution, Thomas Jefferson 
upon his return from France, breakfasted 
with George Washington, and their con- 
versation centered on various aspects of 
the Constitution. During the course of 
the conversation, Jefferson protested to 
George Washington against the estab- 
lishment of two Houses in the Congress. 
Washington asked: “Why did you pour 
that coffee into your saucer?” “To cool 
it,’ Jefferson replied. “Even so,” said 
Washington, “we pour legislation into 
the senatorial saucer to cool it.” Un- 
fortunately, in the last few decades the 
Senate has abdicated its intended func- 
tion as a damper on hasty, impetuous, 
and extreme actions by the Congress. 
There remains, however, by virtue of the 
relatively free debate permitted under 
rule X XT, a forum for those who cherish 
individualism and individual rights, even 
for those individuals represented by a 
minority in the U.S. Senate; and quite 
possibly, this remaining check serves as 
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a mitigant against the excesses of the 
majority. 

The impetuosity which underlies the 
current effort to emasculate rule XXII 
constitutes more than an assault on the 
procedure of the Senate. This impetu- 
osity is the embodiment of a completely 
radical, political philosophy, which is 
un-American to its very roots. Its im- 
mediate manifestation is in the form of 
an attack on a mode of procedure that 
is only one element—albeit an essential 
element—of the machinery by which in- 
dividualism is protected in this country. 
It is the initial step in an effort to sub- 
stitute conformity as a national char- 
acteristic for individualism, the very fac- 
tor responsible for our Nation’s success. 
It is the desire of the adherents of this 
new radical political philosophy to 
achieve absolute control of the National 
Government, and through its massive 
and numerous instrumentalities, to de- 
sign a pattern of conduct for all Ameri- 
cans and enforce their conformity. 

As novel as may be their approach, and 
despite their protests to the contrary, 
there is nothing new about the aim the 
conformists seek to achieve. It is as old 
as the writings of Lenin and Marx and 
is best known as “state socialism.” Noth- 
ing could be more indicative of “state 
socialism” than the intolerance which is 
exhibited by the proponents of majority 
cloture in the U.S. Senate toward the 
expression of views by Senators opposed 
to the welfare state measures and to the 
destruction of federalism. I am optimist 
enough to believe that the Senate has 
not yet degenerated to a point at which 
it will renounce its intended purpose and 
responsibility, and abjectly surrender to 
the autocratic forces of state socialism, 
who implore us to sacrifice the protec- 
tion of individualism on the treacherous 
and alien altar of majority rule. 

There is no solace in the fact that 
those attempting to limit debate by a 
majority vote in the Senate are satisfied 
to do so by stages. At the beginning of 
the session in 1959, they succeeded in 
returning to a provision for cloture by 
the smallest number of Senators who 
have ever in the history of this body held 
such power and it is under that rule that 
the Senate now operates. Just as the 
Senate is a continuing body, the at- 
tempts to provide a cloture rule by a 
majority vote of Senators is a continuing 
effort. This effort has already been too 
successful and even were concessions 
made to the proponents of change at this 
session, they would be right back in Jan- 
uary 1972, making the same fight. They 
will not be satisfied until the Senate can 
be controlled by a bare majority of Sen- 
ators. 

It is my firm opinion that the rule by 
which two-thirds of the membership can 
limit debate is as restrictive of free dis- 
cussion as it can be, at the present time, 
without seriously infringing on the right 
of the minority to be heard, the right of 
the States to equal representation, and 
the preservation of the Senate as a great 
and unique institution. 

The Senate is the last forum on earth 
where men can discuss matters of vital 
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importance without severe restrictions 
on debate. This circumstance is one rea- 
son, perhaps the major reason, why the 
Senate has become known as the world’s 
greatest deliberative body and why the 
great English statesman, Gladstone, de- 
scribed the Senate as “that remarkable 
body, the most remarkable of all inven- 
tions of politics.” 

I willingly accept the fact, so fre- 
quently pointed out by those who would 
impose gag rule on the Senate, that the 
rules of this body are unusual. Indeed, 
the Senate is unique among parliamen- 
tary bodies. It is a great legislative body, 
and all the greater because it has not 
been constrained to bend to any popular 
notion of what rules a parliamentary 
body should follow. 

The roots of the Senate rules are 
founded in history. At the time our Con- 
stitution was being framed, there was a 
great reluctance, on the part of the indi- 
vidual States, to surrender any of their 
cherished liberties to a Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At that time, there were some unusual 
laws and customs in most of the indi- 
vidual States. The people within these 
States were wary of surrendering State 
sovereignty to a Federal Government 
which might arbitrarily and hastily 
nullify State laws. They had recently 
freed themselves from tyranny and se- 
cured for themselves individual liberty 
in a great fight for independence. Con- 
sequently, numerous safeguards to pro- 
tect the rights of the States were built 
into the Constitution. Before they would 
assent to the ratification of this supreme 
law, however, they won assurance of 
early approval of the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution. These amend- 
ments, commonly referred to as the Bill 
of Rights, constitute the greatest set of 
civil and individual rights to be found 
anywhere. 

In order to illustrate the value the 
people placed upon preserving their indi- 
vidual liberties and the rights of the 
States, I will briefly read to this body 
the Bill of Rights: 

ARTICLE I 

Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. 

ARTICLE II 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms shall not 
be infringed. 

ARTICLE III 

No soldier shall, in time of peace be quar- 
tered in any house, without the consent of 
the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
person, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 
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ARTICLE V 
No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 
service in time of War or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelied in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 
ARTICLE VI 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witness in his favor, and to have 
the Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 
ARTICLE VII 
In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common 
law. 
ARTICLE VIII 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 
ARTICLE X 
The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people, 


One of the principal safeguards built 
into the original Constitution was the 
formation of a Senate in which every 
State was given equal representation. 
The Senate was envisioned, by the 
Founding Fathers, as a body where the 
rights of States, and the views of minori- 
ties, would be given unusual considera- 
tion. During the course of the debates of 
the Philadelphia Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, the delegates reached agree- 
ment upon a House of Representatives to 
be elected by the people every two years 
and based upon a population ratio di- 
vided into congressional districts. After 
this action was taken, the smaller of the 
participating 13 States wondered how 
their minorities could be adequately pro- 
tected from the capricious whims of a 
majority in the House. 

After long debate—I repeat, long de- 
bate—which was at times most acrimoni- 
ous and which actually threatened to 
break up the Convention, the solution 
was offered by the wise and venerable 
Benjamin Franklin; namely, equal 
representation in the Senate for every 
State. And, to make sure that that repre- 
sentation would be of a character that 
would calmly consider and patriotically 
and unselfishly act on laws under which 
all the people would have to live, it was 
provided in the original instrument that 
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Members of the Senate should be elected 
by State legislators and not by popular 
vote and given a term of 6 years. 

The Founding Fathers also wrote into 
the original Constitution other safe- 
guards against what the advocates of a 
rules change term “majority rule.” They 
provided in certain instances for votes 
requiring a majority of two-thirds. Here 
are some of these provisions as found in 
the Constitution: 

Section 3 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion provides that no person shall be con- 
victed on a charge of impeachment with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members of the Senate present, 

Section 5 of article I provides for a 
two-thirds vote for either House to expel 
a member of their body. 

Section 7 of article I provides for the 
overriding of a Presidential veto of any 
legislation by a two-thirds vote of each 
body. 

Section 2 of article It of the Constitu- 
tion states that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” 

Article V of the Constitution empowers 
the Congress to propose amendments to 
the Constitution whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses deem it necessary. 

Article V of the Constitution also au- 
thorizes the calling of a convention for 
proposing amendments on the applica- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States. 

Article V provides that three-fourths 
of the several States are necessary to 
ratify a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution either in convention or by the 
legislatures thereof. 

The 12th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion provides that, when the choice of a 
President of the United States devolves 
upon the House of Representatives, a 
quorum of that body for the purpose of 
choosing a President shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of 
the States. 

Likewise, when the choice of a Vice 
President devolves upon the Senate, a 
quorum for the purpose consists of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators 
to be in accord with the 12th amendment. 

It is easy to see from these numerous 
illustrations found in the Constitution 
that a simple majority was not held by 
our Founding Fathers to be sufficient in 
many instances to protect the populace 
and provide for the common good. 

We can see from a glance back into 
history how concerned our forefathers 
were for protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals, minorities, and the States in 
drafting the fundamental principles of 
our Government. From the start, too, our 
forefathers recognized that these rights 
could only be secured if adequate pro- 
tection was provided by established rules 
of procedure. They had the wisdom to 
realize that substantive rights contained 
in the supreme law might be later muti- 
lated or trammeled if procedural safe- 
guards were not provided to insure long 
and careful deliberation of the legislative 
issues which, if approved, might restrict 
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the rights of the individuals, minorities, the individual and of the little State, the 


and the States. 

Thus we find the great statesman and 
political philosopher, Thomas Jefferson, 
saying in the preface to his Manual, 
which he deposited with the Senate and 
which became the recognized guide for 
all our legislative bodies: 


Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, used to say it 
was a maxim he had often heard when he 
was a young man, from old and experienced 
members, that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of administration, and 
those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons, than a neglect of, or de- 
parture from, the rules of proceeding; that 
these forms, as instituted by our ancestors, 
operated as a check and control on the ac- 
tions of the majority, and that they were, 
in many instances, a shelter and protection 
to the minority against the attempts of 
power. So far the maxim is certainly true, 
and is founded in good sense; that as it is 
always in the power of the majority, by their 
numbers, to stop any improper measure pro- 
posed on the part of their opponents, the 
only weapons by which the minority can 
defend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power are the forms and rules 
of proceeding which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary, from time to 
time, and are become the law of the House, 
by a strict adherence to which the weaker 
party can only be protected from those ir- 
regularities and abuses which these forms 
were intended to check and which the wan- 
tonness of power is but too often apt to 
Suggest to large and successful majorities. 

And whether these forms be in all cases 
the most rational or not, is really not of so 
great importance. It is much more material 
that there should be a rule to go by, than 
what that rule is; that there may be a uni- 
formity of proceeding in business not sub- 
ject to the caprice of the Speaker or cap- 
tiousness of the members. It is very material 
that order, decency, and regularity be pre- 
served in a dignified public body. 

On a subsequent occasion, Mr. Jefferson 
had this to say concerning the protection of 
minority interests: 

Bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all 
cases to prevail, that will to be rightful, must 
be reasonable; that the minority possess 
their equal rights, which equal laws must 
protect, and to violate would be oppression. 


In accordance with the advice of Jef- 
ferson, the rules of the Senate were 
framed to provide for a check on the 
tyranny of the majority. The tradition 
has been preserved to the present day, 
although the rules of the Senate have 
been altered on some few occasions. Per- 
haps one of the best commentaries on 
how well the Senate rules have served 
their purpose in preserving minority 
rights without adversely affecting the 
tights of the majority was written by 
Mr. William S. White, distinguished 
journalist and author of the book, “‘Cit- 
adel—The Story of the U.S. Senate.” It 
is appropriate that his conclusions be 
presented to the Senate at this time: 

Conscious though one is of the abuse of 
Senatorial power, one glories nevertheless in 
the circumstances that there is such a place, 
where Big Senators may rise and flourish 
from small States. 

For the Institution protects and expresses 
that last, true heart of democratic theory, 
the triumphant distinction and oneness of 


infinite variety in each of which is the juice 
of national life. 

It is perhaps often forgotten that the 
democratic ideal is not all majority; that, 
indeed, at its most exquisite moments the 
ideal is not for the majority of all but ac- 
tually for the minority of one. 

The Senate, therefore, may be seen as a 
uniquely Constitutional place in that it is 
here, and here alone, outside the courts—to 
which access is not always easy—that the 
minority will again and again be defended 
against the majority’s most passionate will. 

This is a large part of the whole meaning 
of the Institution. Deliberately it puts Rhode 
Island in terms of power, on equal footing 
with Illinois, Deliberately by its tradition 
and practice of substantially unlimited de- 
bate, it rarely closes the door to any idea, 
however wrong, until all that can possibly 
be said has been said, and said again. The 
price sometimes is high. The time killing, 
sometimes, seems intolerable and dangerous. 
The license, sometimes, seems endless; but he 
who silences the cruel and irresponsible man 
today must first recall that the brave and 
lonely man may in the same way be silenced 
tomorrow. 

For illustration, those who denounce the 
filibuster against, say, the compulsory civil 
rights program, might recall that the weapon 
has more than one blade and that today’s 
pleading minority could become tomorrow’s 
arrogant majority. They might recall, too, 
that the techniques of communication, and 
with them the drenching power of prop- 
aganda, have vastly risen in our time when 
the gaunt aerials thrust upward all across 
the land. They might recall that the public is 
not always right all at once and that it is 
perhaps not too bad to have one place in 
which matters can be examined at leisure, 
even if a leisure uncomfortably prolonged... . 

It is, in the very nature of the Senate, ab- 
solutely necessary for the small States to 
maintain the concept of the minorlty's veto 
power, having in mind that it is only within 
the Institution that his power can be as- 
serted or maintained... . 

Where a powerful majority really wants a 
bill it will find means to have its way, cloture 
or no cloture. 


Throughout the history of our country, 
majorities have assailed the rules of the 
Senate, because the rules of the Senate 
act as a brake on the will of the majority, 
especially a radical majority. 

I shall not assign base motives to the 
various majorities who, down through the 
years, have attempted to change the rules 
of the Senate. Fortunately for the United 
States, there have been relatively few 
cases in which a group of Senators, press- 
ing for legislation, was not motivated by 
a sincere desire to benefit the country. 
We can take it as a general rule that the 
majority always thinks it is right. 

Believing themselves to be right, the 
majority side, in any issue, is naturally 
vexed and even angry when it finds its 
will frustrated by a minority. It resents 
seeing a group which it believes to be in 
the wrong obstructing and delaying the 
enactment of legislation it believes to be 
useful. 

This is a frustration which can cause 
a great mind to go astray and fall into 
error. 

I think of Woodrow Wilson, for ex- 
ample. Wilson was one of the great stu- 
dents of our Government long before his 
election to the Presidency. Writing in 
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1881, in his “Congressional Government,” 
he observed: 

The Senate’s opportunities for open and 
unrestricted discussion, and its simple, com- 
paratively unencumbered forms of procedure, 
unquestionably enable it to fulfill with 
every considerable success its high functions 
as a chamber of revision. 


In further expressing his views on free 
debate in the Senate, Mr. Wilson made 
this statement: 

It is the proper duty of a representa- 
tive body to look diligently into every affair 
of government and to talk much about what 
it sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the 
voice, and to embody the wisdom and will of 
its constituents. Unless Congress have and 
use every means of acquainting itself with 
the acts and the disposition of the adminis- 
trative agents of the Government, the 
country must be helpless to learn how it is 
being served; and unless Congress both 
scrutinize these things and sift them by 
every form of discussion the country must 
remain in embarrassing, crippling ignorance 
of the very affairs which it is most important 
that it should understand and direct. 

The informing function of Congress should 
be preferred even to its legislative function. 


Mr. President, I repeat that— 

The informing function of Congress 
should be preferred even to its legislative 
function. 


Continuing the quotation: 

The argument is not only that discussed 
and interrogated administration is the only 
pure and efficient administration, but more 
than that, that the only really self-govern- 
ing people is that people which discusses 
and interrogates its administration. The talk 
on the part of Congress which we sometimes 
justly condemn is the profitless squabble of 
words over frivolous bills or selfish party 
issues, It would be hard to conceive of there 
being too much talk about the practical con- 
cerns and processes of government. Such talk 
it is which, when earnestly and purposefully 
conducted, clears the public mind and shapes 
the demands of public opinion. 


Long afterward, a minority of the Sen- 
ate killed President Wilson’s armed 
neutrality ship bill. We all remember, I 
am sure, his classic excoriation of the 
Senate: 

The Senate of the United States is the 
only legislative body in the world which can- 
not act when the majority is ready for ac- 
tion. A little group of willful men, rep- 
resenting no opinion but their own, have 
rendered the great Government of the United 
States helpless and contemptible. 


This is one example, a classic one. 
There have been many cases of Senators 
who have argued for greater restrictions 
on debate while pressing for a majority 
point of view, who changed their opinions 
when the heat of debate had cooled. 

This point was deeply impressed on my 
mind when I recently made a thorough 
study of the issue of free debate in the 
Senate. I am sure that many others have 
come to this same conclusion after their 
research efforts on this subject. The late 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. Russell, 
one of the Senate’s most able parliamen- 
tary experts of all time, made a very 
similar observation when testifying be- 
fore the Senate Rules Committee in 1952. 
Here is what he had to say: 
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I have studied this question of the pro- 
posal to institute a more restrictive gag rule 
in the Senate. I once spent a couple of weeks 
in going back over the various occasions in 
the history of the Senate when these mo- 
tions, these efforts, have been made to 
change the rules. I was interested to note 
two things: That almost always those who 
sought to change the rules to gag his ad- 
versary of the minority when he was in 
power became a great advocate of freedom 
of debate when he was translated from the 
majority to the minority. Further, almost in- 
variably men who came to the Senate deter- 
mined to change the Rules of the Senate, 
if they stayed there long enough, came to 
defend the rules. 


Perhaps the best so-called “proof of 
the pudding” on this point lies in a state- 
ment made by a former President of the 
United States while serving as a member 
of this distinguished body during the 
period of 1915-20. Listen to these words 
of the late Warren G. Harding: 


I have been hearing about the reformation 
of the Senate since I first entered politics; 
and it was rather an ironical thing the other 
day that one of the most emphatic speeches 
made in favor of the adoption of this rule 
was uttered by the very latest arrival in this 
body. 

But the reformation of the Senate has long 
been a fad. I came here myself under the im- 
pression that there ought to be cloture and 
limitations on debate; and the longer I sit in 
this body, the more convinced do I become 
that the freedom of debate in the United 
States Senate is one of the highest guaran- 
ties we have of our American institutions. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat I wish 
to say that the length of a speech is not the 
measure of its merit. 

While the Senate may not listen, because 
the Senate does not listen very attentively to 
anybody, I discover, though Congress may not 
be apparently concerned and though the gal- 
leries of this body may not be filled to add 
their inspiring attention, I charge you now, 
Mr. President, that the people of the United 
States of America will be listening. This is 
the one central point, the cne open forum, 
the one place in America where there is free- 
dom of debate, which is essential to an en- 
lightened and dependable public sentiment, 
the guide of the American Republic. 


I repeat, those are the words of War- 
ren G. Harding, former Senator and 
former President. 

More than a half century ago, Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, made this point 
on how experience can change minds: 

There was a time in my legislative career 
when I believed that the absence of a cloture 
in the Senate was criminal neglect, and that 
we should adopt a system of rules by which 
business could be conducted; but the logic 
of my long service has now convinced me 
that I was wrong in that contention. There is 
a virtue in unlimited debate, the philosophy 
of which cannot be detected upon a surface 
consideration. 


I believe that I understand the desire 
of some of my colleagues to change the 
rules of the Senate. They are anxious to 
rush into law certain proposals which 
they believe to be right and for which 
they believe they can count on the sup- 
port of a majority of the Senate. 

The most recent cloture vote, which 
was taken in 1962, and in which almost 
all of us participated, provides much 
food for thought. The Communications 
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Satellite Act of 1962, which was the 
measure under consideration when clo- 
ture was invoked, was one of the few 
major proposals in recent years which 
met with almost unanimous bipartisan 
support. I am certain that none of us 
who played a part in considering this 
legislation were of the opinion that it 
was a perfect bill. Certainly there were 
areas in which the bill could have been 
improved even after it had undergone 
long and tedious hearings before three 
major committees of the Senate. All of 
these committees approved of the legis- 
lation which attests to the fact that it 
was basically sound and responsible. Yet 
this bill was subjected to extended debate 
on the floor of the Senate by a group 
of Senators, a distinct minority, who fav- 
ored the basically different approach of 
public ownership rather than the private 
ownership of the communications satel- 
lite corporation which the bill estab- 
lished. After consuming some 500 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with floor 
debate on this legislation, rule XXII, as 
it presently reads, was successfully re- 
sorted to to prevent dilatory tactics by 
the opponents of this measure. 

Many lessons can be learned from this 
incident. First and foremost, the success 
of this attempt at cloture proves that the 
present rule XXII is operable and pro- 
vides sufficient protection when the 
measure under consideration is thor- 
oughly worthwhile. It also proves that 
an erstwhile majority can become com- 
pletely vexed and thwarted in their ef- 
forts by a rule against which they con- 
tinually inveigh when they are suddenly 
transformed into a vocal minority. It also 
proves that the cloture rule is indeed a 
two-edged sword and the prospects of its 
implementation are not so endearing to 
the liberal block when they must bear 
the brunt of its enforcement. In simple 
and colloquial terminology things are not 
quite so nice when the shoe is on the 
other foot. 

Although this was the first successful 
attempt at cloture since February 28, 
1927, and only the fifth time in the his- 
tory of rule XXII that cloture has been 
invoked, it is by no means the only at- 
tempt to invoke cloture. Altogether there 
were four separate attempts to limit an 
open debate in the Senate during the 
87th Congress. By way of attempting to 
arrive at some conclusion as to why 
cloture was successfully invoked on this 
one occasion I would like to briefly dis- 
cuss the other attempts at cloture dur- 
ing the 87th Congress. This comparison 
might provide some insight as to the rea- 
sons behind the success of this particular 
attempt. 

The first attempt to invoke cloture 
during the 87th Congress was on Sep- 
tember 19, 1961. The majority leader 
and the minority leader and 19 other 
Senators offered a cloture motion to 
close debate on the motion to take up 
Senate Resolution 4, which was a res- 
olution to amend the cloture rule by 
providing for adoption by a three-fifths 
vote of those present and voting rather 
than the present two-thirds vote. On 
this particular occasion the motion was 
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rejected by a vote of 37 in favor and 43 
against, 20 Senators not having voted. 
On the Democratic side of the aisle 48 
percent of those voting or 26 Senators 
voted in the affirmative and on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle 42 percent of 
those voting or 11 Senators voted in the 
affirmative. Fifty-two percent of the 
Democratic Senators who voted, or 28 
Senators in all, voted in the negative 
while 58 percent of the Republicans vot- 
ing, or 15 Senators in all, voted “no.” Of 
the 20 Senators who did not vote the 
total was equally divided between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

A somewhat cursory glance at the vot- 
ing records indicates that on a regional 
basis the Northeastern and North Cen- 
tral States provided the most support for 
the cloture motion while the Southern 
and Western States were the primary 
regions whose Senators voted in the 
negative. 

The issue on that occasion was one on 
which the administration had taken no 
official or announced stand. 

The next occasion on which cloture 
was attempted was May 9, 1962, The is- 
sue under discussion at that time was the 
patently unconstitutional literacy test 
proposal. Once again the cloture mo- 
tion was offered by the majority and 
minority leaders and on this occasion 29 
other Senators joined them in signing 
the motion. 

In addition to the unquestionable lack 
of constitutional authority for this pro- 
posal, the procedure followed in bringing 
this matter before the Senate and was 
most unusual and completely out of ac- 
cord with the normal procedures of the 
Senate. This measure, which was offered 
as an amendment to a noncontroversial 
bill, was at that time being considered 
by a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee and the hear- 
ings were not yet completed. 

The attempt at cloture failed of pas- 
sage on this occasion by a vote of 43 years 
and 53 nays, four Senators not having 
voted. Fifty percent of the Democrats 
voting, 30 in number, joined with 36 per- 
cent of the Republicans voting, 13 in 
number, in voting affirmatively. 

Fifty percent of the Democrats voting, 
30 in all, joined with 64 percent of the 
Republicans voting, 23 in all, in casting 
negative votes on this cloture petition. Of 
the four Senators not voting all were 
Democrats. 

This measure had been recommended 
by the administration and therefore 
their position was in favor of cloture. 

Five days later on May 14 a second at- 
tempt to obtain cloture failed by a vote of 
42 yeas to 52 nays, six Senators not be- 
ing recorded. On this occasion 31 Demo- 
erats or 51 percent of those Democrats 
voting joined with 11 Republicans or 33 
percent of those Republicans voting in 
casting affirmative ballots in favor of 
closing debate on the subject. Thirty 
Democrats or 49 percent of those voting 
joined with 22 Republicans or 67 percent 
of those voting in defeating this second 
cloture motion on the literacy test pro- 
posal. The six Senators not voting were 
equally divided between Republicans and 
Democrats. 
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While it is true that based on regional 
considerations the southern and western 
Senators provided the major opposition 
to cloture, there were a number of Sena- 
tors from other regions who joined with 
them in voting against cloture on this pa- 
tently unconstitutional legislation. Like- 
wise, while those who supported the clo- 
ture motion represented States in the 
Northeast and North Central States, a 
number of Senators from other areas 
joined with them in seeking to limit free 
debate on this subject. 

There have been many attempts by 
Senators who seek to place restrictions 
upon free and open debate in the Senate 
to categorize supporters or opponents of 
cloture on a regional basis. However, a 
careful study of previous attempts at clo- 
ture, including the successful one of the 
last session of Congress, reveals that re- 
gional considerations are not the pri- 
mary factor involved. It should be evi- 
dent to anyone that the overriding fac- 
tor which ultimately determines the suc- 
cess or failure of a cloture motion hinges 
upon the subject being debated. The 
communications satellite legislation was 
one in which the country as a whole had 
a great stake. It was constructive legis- 
lation and not pointed at any one section 
of the country in an attitude of vindic- 
tiveness or reprisal. On the occasions 
when the attempts at cloture were un- 
successful the vindictive nature of the 
proposals under discussion can hardly be 
questioned. 

Mr. President, I believe that the atti- 
tude of the Senate with regard to clo- 
ture was best summed up last year fol- 
lowing the successful cloture vote by the 
senior Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits). On that occasion, he said: 

Let the country take note that when the 
Senate wants to vote cloture, it votes cloture. 


I commend the Senator from New 
York for expressing in clear and concise 
terms the true attitude of the Senate of 
the United States. 

With this expression in mind, perhaps 
it would be beneficial to mention the four 
other occasions in the history of rule 
XXII in which cloture has been success- 
fully invoked. On November 15, 1919, the 
Senate invoked cloture by a vote of 78 
yeas and 16 nays during the discussion 
of the Treaty of Versailles. On Janu- 
ary 25, 1926, the Senate invoked cloture 
by a vote of 68 yeas to 26 nays during 
a discussion of the U.S. adherence to the 
World Court. The third issue on which 
cloture was successfully invoked was on 
a bill concerning branch banking. On 
this question a cloture was invoked on 
February 15, 1927, by a vote of 65 yeas 
to 18 nays. 

The fourth instance on which cloture 
was invoked was on the subject of the 
Bureau of Customs and Prohibitions. 
This vote took place on February 28, 
1927, and cloture was invoked success- 
fully by a vote of 55 yeas to 27 nays. 

It will be noted that on the five occa- 
sions on which cloture has been success- 
fully invoked since the adoption of rule 
XXII, the measure under discussion was 
one of general overall interest and had no 
particular application to any one section 
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of the country. The Senate has declined 
on all occasions to invoke cloture on any 
measure which runs counter to the inter- 
ests and longstanding traditions of any 
area or group of States. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that the statement by the senior 
Senator from New York that— 

Let the country take note that when the 
Senate wants to vote cloture, it votes cloture, 


Is particularly astute. 

Mr. President, much has been spoken 
and written concerning the procedures of 
the Senate, and in particular, procedures 
invoking cloture since the founding of our 
Nation. Particularly interesting is a col- 
umn written by one of the most well- 
known of all liberal columnists, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann. Mr. Lippmann is consid- 
ered by many to be the dean of American 
liberal commentators. In 1944 during an 
earlier attempt to modify rule XXII, Mr. 
Lippmann wrote a particularly astute 
column which I would like to read at this 
time: 

Although the question before the Senate 
is whether to amend the rules, the issue is 
not one of parliamentary procedure. It is 
whether there shall be a profound and far- 
reaching constitutional change in the char- 
acter of the American Government. The pro- 
posed amendment to rule XXII would enable 
two-thirds of the Senate to close the debate 
and force any measure, motion, or other mat- 
ter to a vote. If the amendment is carried, 
the existing power of a minority of the 
States to stop legislation will have been 
abolished. 

“Stripped of all mumbo-jumbo and flag 
waving,” says the New York Times, “the issue 
is whether the country’s highest legislative 
body will permit important measures to be 
kept from a vote through the activities of 
a few leather-throated, iron-legged Mem- 
bers who don’t want democratic decision.” 

This is an unduly scornful and superficial 
way to dispose of a great constitutional 
problem. For the real issue is whether any 
majority, even a two-thirds majority, shall 
now assume the power to override the oppo- 
sition of a large minority of the States. 

In the American system of government 
the right of democratic decision has never 
been identified with majority rule as such. 
The genius of the American system, unique 
I believe among the democracies of the 
world, is that it limits all power—including 
the power of the majority. Absolute power, 
whether in a king, a president, a legislative 
majority, a popular majority, is alien to the 
American idea of democratic decision. 

The American idea of a democratic deci- 
sion has always been that important mi- 
norities must not be coerced .. . 

When there is strong opposition, it is 
neither wise nor practical to force a deci- 
sion. It is necessary and it is better to post- 
pone the decision .. . to respect the opposi- 
tion and then to accept the burden of trying 
to persuade it ... 

For a decision which has to be enforced 
against the determined opposition of large 
communities and regions of the country will, 
as Americans have long realized, almost 
never produce the results it is supposed to 
produce, 

The opposition and the resistance, having 
been overridden, will not disappear. They 
will merely find some other way of avoid- 
ing, evading, obstructing, or nullifying the 
decision .. . 

For that reason, it is a cardinal principle 
of the American democracy that great deci- 
sions on issues that men regard as vital shall 
not be taken by vote of the majority until 
the consent of the minority has been ob- 
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tained. Where the consent of the minority 
has been lacking, as for example in the case 
of the prohibition amendment, the demo- 
cratic decision has produced hypocrisy and 
lawlessness. 

This is the issue in the Senate. It is not 
whether there shall be unlimited debates. 
The right of unlimited debates is merely a 
device, rather an awkward and tiresome de- 
vice . . . to prevent large and determined 
communities from being coerced. 

The issue is whether the fundamental 
principle of American democratic decision— 
that strong minorities must be persuaded 
and not coerced—shall be altered radically, 
not by constitutional amendment but by 
a subtle change in the rules of the Senate. 

The issue has been raised in connection 
with the civil rights legislation. The question 
is whether the vindication of these civil 
rights requires the sacrifice of the American 
limitation on a majority rule. The question 
is a painful one. But I believe the answer has 
to be that the rights of Negroes will in the 
end be made more secure, even if they are 
vindicated more slowly, if the cardinal prin- 
ciple—that minorities shall not be coerced 
by majorities—is conserved. 

For if that principle is abandoned, then 
the great limitations on the absolutism and 
the tyranny of transient majorities will be 
gone, and the path will be much more open 
than it is now is to the demagogic dictator 
who, having aroused a mob, destroys the 
liberties of the people. 


Mr. President, I believe that in this 
article Mr. Lippmann has hit upon the 
crux of the matter at issue. The Senate 
of the United States was designed to be 
and still remains as the last stronghold 
of the beleaguered minority. While I am 
not one of those who believes that the 
Senate rules in and of themselves are 
sacred, I do believe that these recurrent 
attempts to enforce rule by a transient 
majority in the Senate violates the cardi- 
nal principle upon which the Senate it- 
self is founded. 

There inevitably come times when the 
majority is dead wrong, and these 
are times when the will of the ma- 
jority, if unchecked, can destroy our 
American Government. Some of the 
best examples of majority mistakes and 
wrongs were best summed up by former 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri dur- 
ing the 1917 debate over rule XXII with 
these words: 

Majority rule! Where is the logic or the 
reason to be found back of majority rule 
except in the mere necessity to dispatch 
business? The fact that a majority of 1 or 
10 vote for a bill in the Senate is not a 
certification that the action is right. The 
majority has been wrong oftener than it has 
been right in all the course of time. The 
majority crucified Jesus Christ. The majority 
burned the Christians at the stake. The ma- 
jority drove the Jews into exile and the 
ghetto. The majority established slavery. The 
majority set up innumerable gibbets. The 
majority chained to stakes and surrounded 
with circles of flame martyrs through all the 
ages of the world’s history. 

Majority rule without any limitation or 
curb upon the particular set of fools who 
happen to be placed for the moment in 
charge of the machinery of a government! 
The majority grinned and jeered when Co- 
lumbus said the world was round. The ma- 
jority threw him into a dungeon for having 
discovered a new world. The majority said 
that Galileo must recant or that Galileo must 
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go to prison. The majority cut off the ears 
of John Pym because he dared to advocate 
the liberty of the press. 

Many other such examples could be 
cited down through the years of history. 
Since Senator Reed made his great fight 
to preserve free debate in the Senate, 
an outstanding example of majority ac- 
tion has cost the world the most devas- 
tating war of all times. I refer to the 
action of the majority in placing Hitler 
in power. Soon after this occurred he 
had a 100-percent majority in the Ger- 
man Parliament, but even this did not 
make Hitler’s policies right. Nor does the 
alleged 99-percent votes of the people 
of Soviet Russia in support of the Com- 
munist Party—together with the unani- 
mous approval of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium—make the policies of the 
Kremlin leaders best for the people or 
right, in sense of the word. 

There is no worse form of tyranny 
than the tyranny imposed by 51 percent 
of the people on the other 49 percent. 

The Senate rules, as they stand, are 
an important safeguard to individual 
liberty. 

It is also obvious to anyone who calmly 
appraises the actions of the U.S. Senate, 
without merely attempting to reach a 
predetermined conclusion, that the Sen- 
ate operates very well within the frame- 
work of the rules now in existence. 

The Senate rules operate as a safe- 
guard not only to the many diverse mi- 
nority groups and small States of this 
Union, but they operate also as a safe- 
guard to the rights of each individual 
Senator. Any Senator has the opportu- 
nity as well as the right to champion an 
unpopular cause on the Senate floor if 
he remains within the bounds of the Sen- 
ate rules and specifically rule XIX. 

If the idea of majority rule should pre- 
vail in this instance, who or what is to 
prevent it from prevailing over the rights 
of an individual Senator? If this improb- 
able but possible circumstance comes 
about, who then would feel the freedom 
to champion any cause which he felt to 
be unpopular at the moment and risk re- 
taliatory action by the majority? 

There is no escaping the fact that pro- 
posals for further limiting debate in the 
Senate would have the effect of negating 
the power and the prestige of the Sena- 
tor as an individual officeholder. Perhaps 
even more important than this, however, 
is the effect which it would have on the 
Senate as a whole. The Senate would be 
relegated to a position akin to, if not 
inferior, to, that of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and would no longer maintain 
its position as a protective instrumen- 
tality within the framework of the Na- 
tional Government. During the last quar- 
ter of a century, there has been an 
unending encroachment on the powers of 
Congress by both the executive and judi- 
cial branches of the Government. One by 
one the powers of Congress have been 
dissipated both by delegation and by ac- 
quiescence. Congressional power over the 
purse strings has been challenged. Just 
last year Congress completely abdicated 
its constitutionally delegated responsi- 
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bility to regulate trade with foreign 
countries. Many other powers and phases 
of Government operation have slipped 
away or have been greatly reduced. 

If we of the Senate knowingly limit the 
right of free and open debate, we shall 
be party to the further diminution to the 
powers and prerogatives of the Senate. 
Rather than see this trend continue un- 
abated, we should stand firm and refuse 
to surrender the right of freedom of 
speech on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, much has been said in 
debate as to whether the Senate is or is 
not a continuing body. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield, with the 
unanimous-consent arrangement that he 
not lose the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall be pleased to yield to the able and 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose my right to the floor, and that upon 
resuming it shall not be counted as a 
second speech on this legislative day. 
Under those conditions, I would be 
pleased to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

I think it should be stated for the 
Recorp that the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, now speaking, is 
also an experienced and distinguished 
judge. I ask him, is there any jurisdiction 
within the United States where a jury 
can bring in a vote by merely a majority 
of the jurors agreeing? 

Mr. THURMOND. In response to the 
distinguished Senator’s question, Mr. 
President, I would say that I know of 
no jurisdiction where the situation exists 
as propounded by the Senator from 
Nebraska. When a man is charged with 
a crime, he goes before a panel of his 
fellow countrymen, generally 12 in num- 
ber, and there must be a unanimous 
verdict to send that man to prison. It is 
not the majority. And I think our form 
of government is most wise in providing 
for that protection. The majority might 
hastily go in and reach a verdict one 
way or the other, whereas, if it takes all 
of the jury to agree, one juror might be 
able, through his arguments, after sev- 
eral days, to convince that majority that 
they are wrong. That has happened, and 
we are proud that in this country minor- 
ities are so protected. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the distinguished 
Senator, is that not also true in reference 
to a minor offense, a misdemeanor? 
I will direct my question as to the 
distinguished Senator’s own State of 
South Carolina. Can a majority of a jury 
bring in a verdict in a case other than a 
felony, a misdemeanor? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the question propounded by 
the distinguished Senator from Nebras- 
ka, the Senator from South Carolina 
would answer and say that there is no 
such provision under the law of his 
State, or in its constitution, that he 
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knows about, that would permit that to 
happen. Even for a minor offense, even 
in a municipal court, with a jurisdiction 
within my State runs $100 or 10 days, 
or a magistrate’s court, with a similar 
Jurisdiction, there must be complete 
concurrence of the entire jury. Every 
member of that jury in my State, which 
in the magistrate’s court generally has 
six members and in the municipal court 
varies in number, must agree. If any 
one member of the jury does not concur 
with the majority, there is no verdict. 
The minorities are protected, and that 
protection is embodied not only in the 
judicial system, but, as I have stated 
earlier in my speech today, in many 
places in the Constitution, where two- 
thirds is required to take action rather 
than a simple majority. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the distinguished 
Senator concerning a jury trial in a civil 
matter, where no one is charged with a 
crime: Can a bare majority of a jury 
bring in a verdict in the Senator’s State? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to that inquiry, the Senator from 
South Carolina would answer that the 
same rule applies with regard to cases 
tried in the court of common pleas, 
as we call it in our State, or in civil 
court, as it is commonly known. 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that in the State of 
Nebraska there is a provision whereby 
five-sixths of the jury can bring in a 
verdict in a civil case, but even that is 
far from majority action. 

I ask the distinguished Senator, about 
this practice of requiring unanimous 
decisions of juries, or nearly so, if that 
were abolished it would probably save 
time for the courts, would it not? 

Mr. THURMOND. In response to the 
distinguished Senator’s question, Mr. 
President, I would answer “Yes,” it prob- 
ably would save time. 

Mr. CURTIS. And if we measured ef- 
ficiency, not on the scales of justice, but 
merely on how quickly we could dispose 
of public matters, then in that sense it 
might be said that that would make for 
more efficient court procedure; is that 
right? 

Mr. THURMOND. I would agree with 
the Senator from Nebraska that that 
could be argued, yes, that it would 
save time. But in the end, the question 
is, Does it promote justice? And that is 
the point that the Senator from Ne- 
braska is making so ably. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, it is not 
true that the rule of the Senate requiring 
a two-thirds majority to bring debate to 
a close stands out like a sore thumb and 
is contrary to everything in our Ameri- 
can tradition, is it? 

Mr. THURMOND. In response to the 
distinguished Senator’s question, I would 
say that the rules of the Senate protect- 
ing a minority by not allowing a major- 
ity to run roughshod over them is in 
consonance with our entire form of gov- 
ernment. It is at the very bedrock and 
grassroots of our Government. As I said 
a few minutes ago, the Constitution re- 
peats time after time instances where a 
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majority cannot act. For instance, to ex- 
pel a Member, to pass legislation over a 
Presidential veto, and I could go on and 
repeat those I have mentioned earlier in 
my address today. 

The idea, as I have concluded from 
studying the history of this Government, 
was to set up a form of government in 
which the majority would not run rough- 
shod over a minority. Otherwise, it would 
be a pure democracy, which to me is 
abhorrent. Therefore, our forefathers 
established a republican form of govern- 
ment, where minorities could be pro- 
tected, not only in the passage of legis- 
lation by Congress, but also in the judi- 
cial system and the courts of this 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if a majority of U.S. Senators 
can ratify a treaty. 

Mr. THURMOND, In response to the 
question of the able Senator from Ne- 
braska, I would answer no, a majority 
of the Members sitting in this body can- 
not ratify a treaty. Two-thirds of those 
present and voting are required to ratify 
a treaty, showing again that a majority 
is not permitted to act in certain cases, 
and this is one of those cases, outlined in 
the Constitution, where it specifies that 
there must be two-thirds of those pres- 
ent and voting to act favorably on a 
treaty. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask my distinguished 
friend if a majority of the States of the 
Union, by their act of ratification of an 
amendment to the Constitution—can 
they ratify an amendment to the Con- 
stitution submitted to them? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the question of the able and 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
say that not only can a majority not 
submit a constitutional amendment, but 
also, a majority of the States cannot 
ratify a constitutional amendment. Two- 
thirds of not one body of Congress but 
both bodies of Congress are required to 
propose an amendment to the States. If 
two-thirds of both bodies propose an 
amendment to the States, three-fourths 
of the States are required then to ratify 
such an amendment, showing again the 
importance of not allowing a majority to 
control a situation. 

When the forefathers wrote the Con- 
stitution, they wanted to be sure that the 
rights of the individual were protected. 
They wanted to be sure that the rights of 
the States were protected. 

Therefore, when anyone offers a con- 
stitutional amendment in the Congress 
of the United States, he knows that he 
must get two-thirds of those voting in 
the House to adopt it and two-thirds of 
those voting in the Senate to adopt it, 
before this amendment can even be pro- 
posed to the States. Once it goes to the 
States, three-fourths—not a majority, 
not even two-thirds can do it, but three- 
fourths—of the States are required to 
ratify a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator this question: If 
we were to have a system whereby a 
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majority of each of the two Houses could 
submit to the States a constitutional 
amendment and the States could cause 
that amendment to be a part of our Con- 
stitution upon ratification by a majority 
of the States, would that speed up the 
progress of amending the Constitution? 
I am directing my question just to the 
time element. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the question of the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
South Carolina will say that if a mere 
majority could propose a constitutional 
amendment in Congress, and a mere ma- 
jority of the States could ratify such an 
amendment of Congress, undoubtedly it 
would speed up the process of getting the 
Constitution amended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the distinguished 
Senator believe, then, that the mere sav- 
ing of time is or should be the primary 
objective in reference to actions that vi- 
tally affect our form of government and 
vitally affect the rights of our citizens? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, in 
response to the question of the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
South Carolina would say that even 
though time might sometimes be saved 
in allowing a majority to pass legislation 
through Congress or a majority of the 
States to ratify amendments, it is his 
opinion that this would practically nulli- 
fy and destroy the safeguards which our 
forefathers attempted to imbed in the 
Constitution as some of the most cardi- 
nal principles contained in the Consti- 
tution. 

Yes, save a little time. And, frequently, 
people who are for legislation here or for 
amendments and have a noble purpose in 
mind do not want to take the time that 
a constitutional amendment would re- 
quire; because in order to get a constitu- 
tional amendment passed, by having to 
get two-thirds of both bodies of Congress 
to approve and three-fourths of the 
States to act favorably, it makes the in- 
dividual proposing the legislation and 
those who are acting upon the legisla- 
tion stop, look, and listen. 

I think that was the purpose of our 
forefathers, who embodied these prin- 
ciples in the Constitution, to say, “We 
have thought over this Constitution 
well; we have spent weeks and weeks 
working on this Constitution; we have 
endeavored here to come up with an in- 
strument to protect the rights of the in- 
dividual—the people, so to speak—and 
the rights of the States; and now we are 
not going to allow it to be amended 
lightly, in a very quick manner, even 
though it does save time.” The purpose 
there is to take time. The very purpose 
was to do the opposite from saving time. 
The purpose was to take time, so that the 
great issues of the day, the issue of 
amending the Constitution, which is so 
important a document in our form of 
government, should take time. 

To take away the right of Senators to 
debate and to set down a large segment 
of the Senate and stop them from debat- 
ing the issues of the day and informing 
the public, bringing facts to the attention 
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of the public, so that public opinion 
could crystallize and form on these is- 
sues, would destroy the very bedrock of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator another question. 
Is it impossible for the Senate to vote 
to end debate under the present cloture 
rule? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question of the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
South Carolina would respond by say- 
ing that, in his opinion, no important 
piece of legislation has ever been stopped 
in Congress because of the cloture rule. 

As I quoted the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) a few moments ago, 
he has said that when the Senate is ready 
to act, the Senate will act, in spite of clo- 
ture. So if there is enough sentiment in 
the Senate to pass a piece of legislation— 
and there certainly will be and ought to 
be enough if the legislation is important 
enough—the Senate will act, and it has 
the power to act. But it should not act 
unless at least two-thirds of the Members 
of this body are in favor of that point of 
view. Otherwise, a large segment of the 
country could be cut off and not allowed 
to be heard until all the facts are pre- 
sented to the Senate and to the Nation. 

Mr. CURTIS. As a matter of fact, has 
not cloture been voted on several occa- 
sions in recent years? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the question of the able 
Senator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
South Carolina would say that cloture 
has been voted time and again. In my 
speech, I have given instances and years 
in which it was acted upon favorably. 
There is no question that cloture can be 
applied if the Senate is of the mind to 
do it, under the present rule. If the 
Senate is not of the mind to do it under 
the present rule, in the humble judg- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, it would be a mistake to do it, 
because we cannot afford to go back 
to majority rule. 

I feel that the effort now is to bring 
us to majority rule, which would be 
similar to the situation in the House of 
Representatives. Then we would destroy 
the Senate as a great deliberative body. 
Effort after effort is made to chip off, 
chip off, and weaken this great deliber- 
ative body. If the Senate should now 
apply cloture and we should amend the 
rule and allow three-fifths of the Sena- 
tors to stop debate, the next step would 
be to weaken it still more, until finally 
we get to majority rule, which would be 
a great mistake. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina if, in his opinion, even though ulti- 
mately the Senate may have invoked 
cloture, the existence of the unlimited 
debate practice in the Senate, unlimited 
as near as it is, if this has resulted in 
preventing the Senate from passing un- 
wise legislation? 

Mr. THURMOND. In answer to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, the 
Senator from South Carolina feels that 
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the present rule we now call unlimited 
debate, which is really not unlimited, be- 
cause two-thirds of Senators can stop 
debate at any time, is a safe procedure to 
follow, is a safe course to follow. But 
when we begin to chip off the rule and 
finally come to majority rule—that is 
what the effort now is—to go to three- 
fifths now, another day we will go still 
further, and another day we will go to 
a majority. 

I repeat, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina asserts that no important piece of 
legislation has ever failed to pass the 
Senate because of the present cloture 
rule. In my opinion, no important piece 
of legislation will fail to pass the Senate 
in the future because of the present rule. 
But we must allow the Nation to be heard 
and to be heard through its representa- 
tives here in the Senate. We must allow 
the minority to express itself and to ex- 
press itself fully and then, if the Senate 
wishes to stop debate, it can do so by two- 
thirds of Senators applying the cloture 
rule, as has been done in many instances 
in the past. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the distinguished 
Senator agree with me that if it had not 
been for the right of extended debate 
in the last Congress, very likely there 
would have been submitted to the States 
a constitutional amendment that would 
have permitted the election of a Presi- 
dent by as small as a 40-percent majority 
vote of the people. 

Mr. THURMOND. In response to the 
distinguished Senator’s question, the 
Senator from South Carolina would say 
that probably that would and could have 
happened there. 

Mr, CURTIS. Would the distinguished 
Senator agree with me that had it not 
been for the right of extended debate in 
the last Congress, it could well have hap- 
pened that there would have been sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification a 
constitutional amendment that would 
have required, in the absence of a candi- 
date for President, getting the required 
number of votes, and that there be held 
a second national election in order to 
choose a President. Is that not right? 

Mr. THURMOND. In response to the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, the Senator from South 
Carolina agrees with the statement the 
Senator has made, and feels that such a 
proposal which could have been sub- 
mitted to the people of this Nation, in 
his opinion, would have been a very un- 
wise proposal. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding to me. I feel 
so strongly about this. Under the guise 
of electoral reform, a provision was ad- 
vanced and might have passed which 
could have produced chaos not only in 
this country but also in the world. We 
might have had a situation where we 
would have have to go through a costly 
second national election, taking months 
and months, while the people of this 
country and around the world wondered 
who would head our Government. 

We were saved from that error be- 
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cause it was debated until that error 
was exposed. 

Again I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ate for yielding to me and I commend 
him on his very knowledgeable speech, 
one that does credit to the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the able and distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska—who is one of 
the most knowledgeable men in this 
body on the Constitution of the United 
States, who has served here for many 
long years, faithfully and ably, and is a 
credit to his State—for bringing out the 
points he has today in this debate. 

Now, Mr. President, although I intend 
to discuss this particular point at more 
length later, there is one aspect of the 
problem which I feel needs discussing at 
this time, 

I hardly see how intelligent men can 
study the rules, procedures and prece- 
dents of the Senate without arriving at 
the conclusion that the Senate was in- 
tended to be and is a continuing body 
and that its rules carry over from one 
session to the next. In recent days the 
proponents of majority cloture have 
taken obviously inconsistent positions on 
this question. Insofar as they have 
deemed it to be to their own benefit they 
have decided that certain rules of the 
Senate are in effect but that the rules 
with which they disagree have yet to be 
adopted under the pertinent provision of 
the Constitution. This absurd proposal 
must not go unchallenged. 

Article 1, section 3, of the Constitution 
provides for election of one-third of the 
Senate every 2 years. This provision is in 
direct contrast to that in the Constitu- 
tion which requires biennial election of 
all House Members. Ever since the Senate 
organized for the first time in 1789, 
there has always been more than a ma- 
jority of sitting Senators. Article 1, sec- 
tion 5, of the Constitution provides that— 

A majority of each shall constitute a quo- 
rum to do business. 


Thus the Senate has always been able 
to carry on the business of the Senate 
since it has always had a quorum as re- 
quired under the Constitution. The Sen- 
ate also has responsibility for certain ex- 
ecutive functions, as well as legislative 
functions. This attests to the fact that 
the Senate is a continuing body. 

The Federalist Papers, which are the 
most authoritative interpretation of the 
Constitution, bear out this conclusion. 
In discussing the role of the Senate, the 
Federalist No. 62 says: 

It ought, moreover, to possess great firm- 
ness, and consequently ought to hold its 
authority by a tenure of considerable dura- 
tion. 


In the Federalist No. 63 the author 
states that— 

It is sufficiently difficult, to preserve per- 
sonal responsibility in the members of a 
numerous body, for such acts of the body as 
have an immediate, detached and palpable 
operation on its constituents, 

The proper remedy for this defect must be 
an additional body in the legislative depart- 
ment, which having sufficient permanency to 
provide for such objects as require a con- 
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tinued attention, and a train of measures, 
may be justly and effectually answerable for 
the attainment of those objects. 


The Senate, as an institution, settled 
all questions as to its continuing status 
when it adopted rule XXXII. The pro- 
ponents of majority cloture will have to 
accept the existence of this and all other 
rules of the Senate if they will accept any 
portion of the rules. It is impossible for 
them to point to selective parts of the 
Senate rules and say “These we will ac- 
cept, but to these others we deny any es- 
sence of validity.” I believe that by their 
very actions they have evidenced their 
belief in the continuing nature of the 
Senate and in the fact that the Senate 
rules do carry over from session to 
session, thereby guaranteeing orderly 
procedure. 

This is a proposition not unlike that 
which would arise if an individuality, 
upon being appointed or elected to an 
important position, decided to accept the 
perquisites of the office but to reject the 
attendant responsibilities. This just can- 
not be done, Mr. President, as all Mem- 
bers of the Senate well know. The op- 
ponents of free debate cannot establish 
their own set of rules and expect un- 
deviating adherence to them by the 
Members of this body. By attempting to 
do so they cast a refiection upon them- 
selves and upon the Senate. The ground 
rules of this encounter are already well 
established and it is imperative that they 
be strictly adhered to, not just in part, 
but in toto. 

If the Senate were not operating under 
rules at the present time, the confusion 
which would exist is beyond the imagina- 
tion of ordinary men. The emergencies 
of the country, both domestic and for- 
eign, would have to run their course 
while we of the Senate wrangled in an 
attempt to extricate ourselves from a 
self-made jungle of parliamentry con- 
fusion. 

Nor would that be the end. Should we 
so abandon order for confusion, a prec- 
edent would be set for future Con- 
gresses, many of which would then want 
to assert their independence and draft 
their own rules. Each group could fiex 
its muscles and determine its gain or loss 
of strength among new Members. It is 
conceivable to me that eventually the 
first year of each session would have to 
be set aside for the Senate to make its 
rules under which to act on substantive 
matters during the second year of the 
session. It may be said that this is the 
wildest sort of speculation—and it is. 
That is just the point. We are asked to 
sacrifice the traditionally orderly pro- 
cedure of the Senate for something as to 
the nature of which we can only specu- 
late; and I may add that the only guide 
that is offered to limit our speculation 
is our individual imagination. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the 
Senate has not degenerated to the point 
at which it will, at one grand sweep, 
shatter the cornerstone of its existence. 
It deserves a better fate than strangula- 
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tion in a pariamentary jungle of its own 
making. 


TEN SUGGESTIONS TO SENATORS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the leadership has prepared a 
memorandum entitled “Ten Suggestions 
to Senators.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
suggestions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sug- 
gestions were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TEN SUGGESTIONS TO SENATORS 

1, Please do not seek unanimous consent 
for additional time beyond the 3 minutes 
allotted during morning business. 

2. Speeches up to 15 minutes in length may 
be arranged for the first part of the day if 
Leadership is notified during the previous 
day's session. The Senate will come in early 
to accommodate a Senator who wants to make 
such @ speech. The Senate will come in early 
for colloguies of longer duration than 15 
minutes if the Leadership is notified during 
previous day’s session. Please contact the 
Leadership on the Floor or have your staff 
call Extension 53735 for an allocation of time. 
Please keep length of speeches and colloquies 
within the time requested by you. 

3. Speeches of more than 15 minutes dura- 
tion should be made toward the late after- 
noon. 

4. Please observe the Pastore Rule concern- 
ing germaneness. It runs for 3 hours follow- 
ing “the conclusion of the morning hour or 
after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Sen- 
ate on any calendar day.” (Rule VIII.) 

5. Please use your microphone. This will 
help the visitors in the galleries to better 
understand what is being said. 

6. In debate, the rules prohibit addressing 
another Senator in the second person. He 
must be addressed in the third person. 

7. No Senator shall introduce to or bring to 
the attention of the Senate during its ses- 
sions any occupant in the Senate galleries. 

8. When presiding, remember that it shall 
be the “duty of the chair to enforce order on 
his own initiative and without any point 
of order being made by a Senator.” (Rule 
XIX.) 

9. Clerks to Senators are allowed the priv- 
ilege of the Floor only “when ìn the actual 
discharge of their official duties.” (Rule 
XXXII.) A special gallery is set aside to 
accommodate Senators’ staff members. 

10. Twenty minutes is the maximum al- 
lotted for a yea and nay vote. A warning bell 
will ring at the end of 15 minutes to indicate 
that the vote will be announced 5 minutes 
hence. 

With appreciation from the Leadership. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 o’clock 
a.m., following a recess. 

Following the approval of the Journal, 
if there is no objection, and the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order previously entered, there will 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business not to exceed 15 
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minutes, with statements limited therein 
to 3 minutes. 

Immediately thereafter, the able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) will 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes; to be followed by the able Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruras) for not to 
exceed 15 minutes; to be followed by the 
able Senator from Illinois (Mr, Percy) 
who will be recognized for a period not 
to extend beyond 12 o’clock meridian. 

The operation of rule XXII, under the 
previous order, will be suspended until 
12 o’clock meridian on tomorrow. The 
1 hour for debate under the rule, on to- 
morrow, beginning at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and ending at 1 o’clock p.m., will be 
equally divided between the able Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CxuurcH) and the 
equally able Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin). 

Under rule XXII, at the close of the 
hour a quorum call is mandatory. When 
the Chair has ascertained the presence 
of a quorum then, under the rule, a yea- 
and-nay vote on the motion to invoke 
cloture is mandatory. Therefore, a vote 
by rolicall on the motion to invoke clo- 
ture will occur at circa 1:15 p.m. to- 
morrow. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1971, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, February 22 (legislative day of 
February 17), 1971: 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 

John H. Reed, of Maine, to be a member 
of the National Transportation Safety Board 
for the term expiring December 31, 1975 (re- 
appointment). 

U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

Rene Desloge Tegtmeyer, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Commissioner of Patents, vice 
John Henry Schneider. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Otto F. Otepka, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for the term expiring August 9, 1975 
(reappointment). 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate February 22 (legislative day of 
February 17), 1971: 

UPPER Great LAKES REGIONAL COMMISSION 

Thomas F. Schweigert, of Michigan, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Commission, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S EDUCA- 
TION PROPOSALS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1972 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 19, 1971 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the state of 
the Union address, with respect to 
changes ahead desired by the adminis- 
tration in the location and operation of 
the Office of Education and the rewrit- 
ing of the ground rules governing the 
allocation and use of Federal money for 
educational purposes, leaves many ques- 
tions, as yet, unanswered. 

The budget documents, however, and 
an analysis prepared by HEW of the 
detail of the administration's request, 
help to bring into focus the reality of 
budgetary cutbacks hidden under the 
glittering overall totals which seem to 
promise an increase in financial relief 
and aid to hard-pressed publicly and 
privately supported educational institu- 
tions at all levels. 

Many increases, I fear, may be but 
phantoms, beautiful to contemplate, but 
singularly ineffectual in meeting the real 
fiscal thirst of a parched educational 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a comparison chart prepared 
by the Office of Education under date of 
January 29, 1971, be printed in the 
Recorp as Appendix I following my re- 
marks. I have had added to it columns 
setting forth, both in dollars and by per- 
centage, the changes proposed to be made 
for fiscal year 1972, as compared to the 
moneys actually appropriated by the 
Congress for the equivalent educational 
programs in fiscal year 1971. 

SCHOOL COSTS RISE ANNUALLY 


Mr. President, in reviewing the figures 
on the chart, we must start out with this 
premise: 

The cost of educational goods and serv- 
ices rose 9 percent in fiscal year 1971, 
even though average daily membership 
increased by only 0.7 percent. The au- 
thority for these statements is a study 
prepared by the statisticians of the Na- 
tional Education Association and re- 
leased for publication January 11, 1971, 
under the title of “Research Report 1970, 
R-15, Estimates of School Statistics 
1970-71.” Because of the importance of 
the data contained in it for evaluating 
the current fiscal problems of education, 
I ask unanimous consent that certain 
tables from it be printed in the RECORD 
as appendix II to my remarks. 

Mr. President, when costs have gone 
up by 9 percent, while the population 
served, rose by less than 1 percent, it is 
readily apparent that to provide the same 
dollar amount for a program for fiscal 
year 1972, as was given in fiscal year 
1971, will represent an actual decline in 
support levels. Yet, this is what is pro- 
posed in the budget estimates for title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the program which is 


aimed at providing compensatory educa- 
tional programs and services to meet the 
special educational needs of education- 
ally deprived children. 

I find no compelling evidence to sup- 
port the contention that a rollback in 
school costs is likely in the year ahead. 
It is very doubtful that a sound case can 
even be made that costs will remain static 
in this area. Certainly we are all aware 
of discussions now taking place, in area 
after area, with respect to salary struc- 
tures for professional and other person- 
nei employed in our schools whose out- 
come will govern educational costs in 
fiscal year 1972. 

Yet, according to the figures presented 
by the administration, for all of edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary 
level, some $60 million less are to 
be provided than was given in the Fed- 
eral contribution of fiscal year 1971. It 
is difficult to understand how this kind 
of “an expansionary budget” will be very 
helpful to local school systems and their 
taxpayers. 

There are, of course, some areas of 
educational support which will be hit 
harder than others. For example, Public 
Law 874, the impacted aid grant pro- 
gram payments, is to be cut by almost 
$111 million under the fiscal year 1971 
figure of $536 million. 

LIQUIDATION OF EISENHOWER PROGRAMS 
UNDER NDEA 


The budget for the Office of Educa- 
tion as presented, can be viewed in a 
number of ways. While in some quarters, 
it is hailed as a dismantling of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson programs of effective fi- 
nancial concern for the well-being of 
students, teachers, and educational in- 
stitutions, overlooked is the repudiation, 
in area after area, of the constructive 
educational legislation which was the 
product of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Evidence of this unarticulated con- 
sequence of the budget recommendations 
is found in the funding proposed for the 
various provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

Title II of NDEA provides low cost, re- 
payable with interest, direct loans to stu- 
dents through the institutions they at- 
tend. The loan fund capital is derived 
from annual appropriations which are 
matched by an institution on a 90-10 
basis and from repayments made on for- 
mer advances to students. 

The program has operated and is op- 
erating with complete acceptance on the 
part of the Congress. Authorization and 
appropriations for this purpose have 
been regularly increased each time the 
program has come under congressional 
review. Last year, for example, $243 mil- 
lion was appropriated as against a budg- 
et reauest of $179 million. 

This year, the administration is asking 
only $5 million to offset cancellation of 
loans because of death, military service 
or teaching service. No money is provided 
for new direct loans. Instead, we are ad- 
vised that, through new legislation, an 
“NDEA” type program on an insured 
basis will be submitted to replace and 
restructure the current program. It seems 


to me that the Congress, while certainly 
willing to give careful study and full con- 
sideration to proposal changes in existing 
laws recommended by the executive 
branch, nevertheless must, until such 
changes as are viable have been enacted, 
continue to operate within existing 
statutory authority. 

First of all is the time element. Sweep- 
ing changes over a wide field—and NDEA 
title II revision is but one of many pro- 
posed—cannot and should not, in the 
public interest, occur overnight. Without 
prejudice to any proposal submitted by 
the executive, I submit that the effective 
date of any change made might very well 
be such that the fiscal effect would be 
reflected in the fiscal year 1973 budget, 
rather than the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, next. Timing is important for 
the students and the financial aid officers 
of the institutions serving them. They 
need to know what resources will be 
available as early in the year as possible 
for sound planning. To delay a legitimate 
appropriation for an approved purpose 
until action has been completed upon a 
proposed restructuring of a working pro- 
gram is not evidence of high responsi- 
bility. It would be far better to fund a 
program, such as this, at a reasonable 
level in light of the factual evidence 
presented as to the existing need. 

TITLE II NDEA CUTS 


Title III of NDEA, the matching grant 
program for the purchase of educational 
technology and materials used in class- 
rooms, is also under attack in this budget. 

The recommendations of the President 
to the contrary notwithstanding, $50 
million was provided in fiscal year 1970. 
Despite the fact that the program has 
achieved much grassroot support, and 
that after repeated legislative review by 
congressional oversight bodies, the pro- 
gram has been expanded, the budget 
asks no money for this program. 

GUIDANCE COUNSELING AND TESTING 


Of course, some of the NDEA provi- 
sions of 1958 have already been merged, 
for example, the joining together of 
ESEA III and the guidance counseling 
and testing provisions of title V NDEA 
by the 91st Congress. This should not 
mean, however, that the functions have 
disappeared or have been repealed. The 
budget no longer expressly highlights 
those most helpful programs, but I hope 
that most careful consideration will be 
given by the substantive congressional 
committees when the revenue-sharing 
proposals of the administration surface, 
to assure that those areas of activity 
continue to be effective tools for the lo- 
cation and evaluation of our human 
resources. 

Key to the acceptance of much of the 
Eisenhower-Kennedy-Johnson educa- 
tion legislation was provision for direct 
action on the part of the Office of Edu- 
cation authorities in contracting for 
services for non-public school children 
in those States whose own constitutions 
precluded the State school officials from 
acting. 
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The testing provisions of the old tit) 
V NDEA now incorporated in title III 
ESEA are a case in point. 

How this type of child benefit can be 
maintained, if it can, under the admin- 
istration revenue-sharing proposals will 
be just one of the questions which should 
be asked and answered before revenue- 
sharing proposals are enacted. 

TITLE IV: NDEA COLLEGE TEACHER TRAINING 


One of the little-noticed provisions in 
the proposed budget concerns title IV of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, which provides supports for gradu- 
ate students preparing for teaching 
careers at the post-secondary level. A 
proposed cut of $20 million under the 
amounts provided in fiscal year 1971 
would stop all new starts and provide 
only grants for those now enrolled. Ap- 
parently, the rationale of this slash is 
that there is an oversupply of Ph. D. 
teachers and that this type of training 
should no longer be subsidized. 

I hope that in hearings before the 
Senate Education Subcommittee on ex- 
tension of higher education legislation, 
the administration will be prepared to 
document the basis of its decisions in this 
area. At present, it appears to be incon- 
sistent to increase one component of 
higher education assistance, as the Presi- 
dent proposes to do for undergraduate 
student assistance, while decreasing sup- 
port for other essential components 
needed to accommodate its one area of 
increase, namely, assistance for those 
who want to teach undergraduates. 

More students with fewer teachers in 
more crowded quarters seem to be less 
than a prescription for healthy develop- 
ment. To say we have enough Ph. D.’s 
now leads me to wonder what propor- 
tion of the academic faculty of our junior 
and community systems now is qualified 
at the Ph. D. level. One might also ask 
if the “Ph. D. surplus” is not so much 
a lack of demand but rather a reflection 
of cutbacks in support for basic research 
and the inability of higher education to 
finance the salaries and expenses of 
needed professionals. 

Have we really and truly reached the 
millenium, to choose but one example, 
to find that there is no need for teacher 
trainers who can prepare students for 
work with our exceptional children, those 
physically and mentally handicapped, 
the emotionally disturbed and the very 
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gifted? If this is the case, it will be news, 
Iam sure, to the many dedicated parents 
and professionals who have expressed 
concerns in this area. 

LIBRARY PROGRAMS HALVED 

The Library Services Act was passed 
under President Eisenhower in 1956 and 
expanded to include construction assist- 
ance as a last act of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

Under the Nixon budget for fiscal year 
1972, grants for public libraries—LSCA, 
title I—total $15,719,000, a cut of $19,- 
281,000—more than 50 percent—from 
last year’s appropriation. 

Due to the minimum $200,000 amount 
each State must receive, the proposed 
cuts will hit some areas harder than 
others. For example: 

California drops from $2.278 million 
in fiscal year 1971 to $689,000 in fiscal 
year 1972; 

Florida would drop from $973,530 to 
$360,845; 

Michigan would get less than a third, 
dropping from $1,442,717 to $420,560; 

New York would fall from $2,906,000 
in fiscal year 1971 to $659,095 in fiscal 
year 1972. 

I ask unanimous consent that a State- 
by-State table, prepared by the Office of 
Education, showing grants for library 
services, be printed as appendix III, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

Mr. President, not only are basic grants 
cut drastically, but whole programs of 
library services to the physically handi- 
capped—LSCA, title IV (B)—and State 
institutional library services—LSCA, title 
IV (A)—are absorbed into the financial- 
ly shrunken title I, LSCA. We are in- 
formed further, that not only is librarian 
training under title II (B) of the Higher 
Education Act to be trimmed from $3.9 
million to $1.9 million, but, to add insult 
to injury, legislation is to be proposed to 
eliminate this program by consolidation 
with EPDA part D, with no additional 
money being provided under that au- 
thority. 

Finally, in this area, the $7 million of 
last year in construction money for 
matched grants evidently has evapo- 
rated. 

WHERE ARE THE INCREASES? 

Mr. President, I have detailed several 
area specific cuts in established educa- 
tional programs proposed in the budget 
for fiscal year 1972. Let me emphasize 
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my listings are not complete, but I have 
tried to indicate some of the problems 
I have in reconciling the words and 
claims of the administration with the 
budgetary actions in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Yet, overall, the Office of Education 
budget, we are told, contains a $1.5 mil- 
lion increase from $4.9 billion to $6.1 bil- 
lion. To see how this actuarial conclu- 
sion is accomplished, look first at the fine 
print and the footnotes to charts. There 
we find the budget includes emergency 
school assistance, $1 billion for fiscal year 
1972 and $425 million for fiscal year 
1971—in a proposed supplemental. How- 
ever, the authorization for this program 
is yet to be approved. 

The same is true for some $471 million 
of the proposed $971.3 million for stu- 
dent assistance; for $100 million sought 
for the National Foundation for Higher 
Education; for $3 million for the Nation- 
al Institute of Education. Also, convert- 
ing a direct loan to student programs 
funded last year at $243 million to an 
insured loan program—if the Congress 
approves—would result in an outlay of 
only $5 million. However, other student 
insured loan program changes to be pro- 
posed in legislation involve another $500 
million which must await authorization. 
The Office of Education funding totals 
for fiscal year 1972 then levels at $4.1 
billion. 

In short, the Office of Education budget 
proposes actual decreases in existing pro- 
grams and only proposals for increases 
in other areas, In order to better under- 
stand the impact the proposed budget 
will have on education assistance pro- 
grams, I ask unanimous consent that 
a State-by-State breakdown of the fund- 
ing of each educational program, com- 
paring fiscal years 1970, 1971, and the 
proposed fiscal year 1972, as prepared by 
the Office of Education, be printed as 
appendix IV, at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

We have seen detailed in the foregoing 
tables the findings of the Office of Edu- 
cation as to what each State may expect 
from the budget proposals. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a table showing State 
totals be printed in the RECORD as ap- 
pendix V at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX 1.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FISCAL YEAR 1972 BUDGET 


Appropriation 


: Fiscal year 1972 
Fiscal year 1971 


Authorization 1 


President’s 
budget 


Appropriation Authorization 1 


Increase or decrease in appropriations in fiscal year 1971 
versus fiscal year 1972 


Percent of authorization 
Fiscal Ta Fiscal yer 
= dollars 971 972 Difference 


Elementary and secondary education... 
School assistance in federally affected areas____ 
Emergency school assistance.......__...._.__. 


Proposed legislation. .._.._...._.. 
Education professions development... __ 
Libraries and educational communications. 
Research and development 

Proposed legislation 


Educational activities overseas (special foreign currency program). 


Salaries and expenses 
Civil rights education 


- 1,018, 295, 000 


ZZ _ 371,500,000 
1, 152, 311, 455 
3, 390, 220, 000 


, 129 
Indefinite 


436, 300, 000 
1, 238, 561, 455 
1, 027, 720, 000 

Indefinite 
45, 000, 000 
222, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


$4, 712, 884,886 $1, 855, 218, 000 
1, 129, 690, 000 440, 000, 000 


1,000, 000,000 1,000, 000, 000 
110, 000, 000 
476, 073, 455 
1, 816, 711, 000 


—$60, 750, 000 
—110, 657, 000 


575, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 

25, 284, 000 
846, 472, 000 
100, 000, 000 
000  —55, 880,000 
6, 923, 000 

3, 000, 000 


4, 179, 000° 
19, 151, 
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APPENDIX 1.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FISCAL YEAR 1972 BUDGET—Continued 


Fiscal year 1972 
Fiscal year 1971 


Authorization 1 


Appropriation 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Total, Office of Education 


Less: Permanent appropriations and civil rights education... —9, 761, 4 


au, 933, 822, = 


Appropriation 


Authorization ! 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


President’s 
budget 


$4, 610, 000 


Increase or decrease in appropriations in fisca! year 1971 
versus fiscal year 1972 


Percent of authorization 


Fiscal year 


“Fiscal y 
971 972 


+ dollars Difference 


NA 
NA 


4, , 951, 867,455 $9, 847, 156, 341 
, 645, 455 


—9, 761, 455 


6, 127, 791, 455 
—11, 410, 455 


20.74 
—197.05 


1, 175, 924 
—19, 235, 000 


41,49 
313. 94 


Total, Labor-HEW Appropriations Committee. 11,92 924, 061, 213 


4,921, 222, 000 9, 837, 394, 886 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educational! 2 Se deprived children (ESEA 1). 
Local e tional agencies... 

Handicapped children 

Juvenile delinquents in institutions_ 

Dependent and neglected children in i 

Migratory children 

State administration.. 

Incentive grants. 

Grants for high concentrations of poor.. 
Supplementary services a 111). 
Library resources (ESEA 11). 

Equipment and minor remod 

Grants to States 

Loans to nonprofit private schools 

State on SEA MID- peers 


RSR 


38388338 


Strengthening State departments of education (ESEA V)..- 
Grants to States (pt. A 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance and operations (Public Law 874)_..._.____.___ 


Construction (Public ise 815) 
Assistance to local educational agencies ~ 
Assistance for school construction on Federal property... 
Technical services 


1,915,968, TE 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
, 000, 000 


6, 116, 381, 000 


1, 195, 159, 000 


4, 712, 884, 886 


536, 068, 000 
501, 518, 000 
34, 550, 000 


1,038, ai 00 
700, 740, 000 
or 700, 000 
00, 000, 000 

SST. 250, 000 
73, 250, 000 
18, 000, 000 
Indefinite 


425, 000, 000 
387, 300, 000 
37, 700, 000 


Enaps ae school assistance: 
educational personnel and programs 
Community participation programs. Indefinite 
Equipment and minor remodelin: 
Federal administration and techn 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


550, 657, 000 


1, 129, 690, 000 í 


“440, 000, 000 


ES Eat OOD 


57, 500, 000 
7, 500, 000 


7, 900, 000 
= 1, 953, 000 


1, 000, 000, 000 


Indefinite 


LU ASE = ie aernoe. __!ndefinite 


206, 000, 000 
a 


69, 500, 
Teacher education (EHA pt. a secs. 631 and 632) 


1425, 000,000 1 
34, 000, 000 
000, 000 


1, 000, 000, 000 
216, 300, 000 
G 


Physical education and recreation CEHA pt. D, sec. 634). 

Recruitment and information (EHA pt. D, sec. 633) 
Research and innovation 

Research and demonstration (EHA pt. E, sec. 641)... 


Physical education and recreation (EHA pt. E, sec. 642). 
Regional resource centers (EHA pt. C, s ec. 621 ) 
eegee programs (deaf-blind contort) (EHA pt. C, 
sec 
Media services and captioned films (EHA pt. F) 
Special learning disabilities (EHA pt. G 
Planning and evaluation (Gen. Ed. Prov. ye sec. 402). . 


69,500,000 | 


96, 000, 000 


} 27,000,000 | 


36,500,000 ] 


12, 500, 000 
20, 000, 000 
© 


Ke 000, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
7, 500, 000 
35, 145, 000 
33, 945, 000 
700, 000 
500, 000 - 


31, 805, 000 
15,455, 000 


"575, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 
NA 


2, 045, 000 
2, 045, 000 


16.18 —00. 32 
NA N 


NA 
500, 000 
500, 000 


371, 500, 000 


105, 000, 000 436, 300, 000 


Vocational and adult education: 
Grants to States for vocational education 
Basic vocational paR programs. 


Innovation (VEA, pi 
etn devel 


Footnotes at end of table. 


789, 595, 310 
609, 595, 310 
(803, 000, 000 0 


Indefinite 
152, 716, 145 
, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
67, 716, 145 
(67, 000, 000) 

a16, 145) 


389, 707, 710 
322, 077, 710 
(315, 302, 460) 


849, 595, 310 
609, 595, 310 
(603, 000, 000) 
7 (6, 445, 310) 


0, 
21, 250, 000 
5, 500, 000 
18, 500, 000 
2, 380, 000 Indefinite 
55, 749, 745 152, 716, 145 
16, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
4, 000, 600 10, 000, 000 
35, 749, 745 67, 716, 145 
(35, 033, 600) #9 (67, 000, 000) 
(716, 145) (716, 145) 


384, 173, 455 
381, 793, 455 
ee eC ee? 


5, 000, 000 


—5, 534, 255 
59, 715, 745 


~- 20; 000, 000 
—21, 250, 000 

—§, 500, 000 
—18, 500, 000 


A 

250, 255 
966, 400 
NA 
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Appropriation 


Fiscal year 1971 


Authorization 1 


Appropriation 
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Fiscal year 1972 


Authorization ! 


Increase or decrease in a propriations in fiscal year 1971 
versus fiscal year 1972 


Percent of authorization 
President's Fiscal yo i Fiscal m 3 


budget + dollars Difference 


Vocational and adult education—Continued 
Adult education (Adult Education Act) 
Grants to States. 
Special projects.. 
Teacher education. 
Planning and evaluation Gen. Ed. Prov. Act, sec. 402) 


| Be Es er oom 


Higher education: 
Stud ent assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments... 
Educational opportunity grants (HEA iv- TA) 
Ist-year awards 
Continuations and administration... 
Work-Study.......__- 
Work-study program (HEA iV-C)__ 
Cooperative education (HEA IV-D). 
Subsidized insured loans. 
aT basic NDEA-type loans (proposed legis- 
ation 
Interest on special NDEA-type cost-of-education 
loans (proposed legislation) 
Purchases of loan paper (including advances) 
(proposed legislation 
Proceeds of sales of 
lation). 
Interest on prior year loans (HEA IV-B). 
Program administration 
Administration 
Computer services__ 
Direct loans (NDEA 11)_-.....__....-..-.-.-- 
Contributions to funds_.._........__. 3 
Loans to institutions 
Teacher cancellations... 


Special programs for disadvantaged students (HEA sec. 408). . 


Talent search 
Special parviees in college 
Upward boun 
ego Er 
Administration. - 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing institutions (HEA III) 
Construction 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111) 
Grants 
Public communi 
stitutes (HEFA 
Other AEREI See (HEFA 1). 
Graduate facilities (HEFA 
State administration and Danna (HEFA p= 
State administration 
State planning 
Federal administration 
Language training and area studies 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
Training grants (Fulbright-Ha = i 
University community services (HEA 
Aid to land-grant colleges. 

Annual (Bankhead—Jones Act) 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). 
Undergraduate instructional equipment (HEA VI)... 

Television equipment 
Other equi 
College personne 


College teacher ag 9 0 (NDEA IV). 
Training programs (EPDA, pt. E 
Planning and evaluation (Gen. a Prov. Act, sec. 


develop ment... 


legislation (National Foundation for Higher 
Education jini ta nA development: 
Personnel training and development 
Training of teacher Caner (EPDA, pt. D) 
Meeting critical qualitative and quantitative shortages 
joo! personnel 
Vocational education (EPDA, pt. F) 


Sute me og attracting and qualifying teachers 


antercting 
Other (EPD. 
a special ple a educational personne! (EPDA, 


Special programs serving schools in low-income area 


Teacher Corps (EPDA, pt. B-1). 
Career hag me “and urban/rural school programs 


rs Soar data collection (EPDA. sec. 503) 


Planning and evaluation (Gen. Ed. Prov. Act. sec. 402)- ._. 


—25, 284, 000 


NDEA VI)... 


(170, 000, 000) 


Be) 


Indefinite 
(Indefinite) 
Mie yon 
75, 000, 000 


375, 000, 000 
n 

Indefinite 
96, 000, 000 


96, 000, 000 


33 
33 


ee 


333333 


a 


lego Sed 
388838 


we 


58883588 


o 
a 
r=) 


233; 


53828 88388388. 


fe 


(28, 
u (1,535, 000 


33, 850, 000 
72, 424, 000 
21, 000, 


43, 000, 000 


= 


Ty 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 

“n Sinden nit 

Indefinite 

1 Indefinite 

u hc 
1i (Indefinite) 
Indefinite 


u Indefinite 
“t Indefinite 
u Indefinite 

it Indefinite u¢— 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

a nonante? 

(indefinite. 
1 Indefinite 
t 


1 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 
u Indefinite 


(Indefinite) 


i Indefinite 

1, 013, 000, 000 
n Indefinite 

3, 000, 000 


1 
(43, 000, 000) * ae 320, 000) 
Kd go 680, 000) 
x 


Bae 
888 


= 


Pm NIN SS wooo 
= 
N 
> 


o 
™ 


# (120, 000, 000) 


u Indefinite 
“(Indefinite 
u(Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
u Indefinite 
Indefinite 
n Indefinite 


) 
2 Indefinite 


36 peseesgeses 


2 Indefinite 
©) 


643, 600, 000 
NA 


u 65, 000, 000 
1 20, 000, 000 
11 400, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000) 


> 


A 
ge 


a Ba 
$333 2.888 


TS 


3885 
37288888 


38 


oD 
2 


2a 
o 
S88 


(40, 000, 000) 


(65, 000, 000) 
(5, 000, 000) 
c") 


(5) 

100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
o |. 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

y 


550, 000, 000 


S| 888 | 823838383333838 


JE 


D 
Ss 
o 


1,027, 720, 000 
u Indefinite 


45, 000, 000 
u Indefinite 


45, 000, 000 
(45, 000, 000) 
u indefinite 


ti Indefinite 
u indefinite 


u Indefinite 
it Indefinite 
u Indefinite 


4 Indefinite 
Indefinite 
" Indefinite 


176.77 
NA 
132. 67 
NA 


45,000,000 13 
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APPENDIX |.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FISCAL YEAR 1972 BUDGET—Continued 


Fiscal year 1971 


Increase or decrease in appropriations in fiscal year 1971 
versus fiscal year 1972 


Fiscal year 1972 Percent of authorization 


Appropriation "Authorization 1 


Appropriation 


President's 
budget 


ear 
972 


Fiscal tH Fiscal 


Authorization 1 + dollars Difference 


Libraries and educational communications: 


$127, 000, 000 


$18, 000,000 —$22, 709, 000 
112, 000, 000 


15, 719, 000 19, 281, 000 
15, 000, 000 Z FOLD Sane anes nesance 
e) ® NA 


e) z1 NA 
80, 000, 000 NA 
u Indefinite . —10, 325, 000 

@) . 000, —1, 900, 000 
u Indefinite NA 


15, 000, 000 —7, 000, 000 
'® 


14. 17 
14. 03 


—22. 18 
—32. 64 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

26. 67 
400, 000 NA 


85, 280, 000 


222,000,000 29,400,000  —55, 880, 000 24.64 13.24  —11.40 


Research and development: 
Educational research and development 
Early childhood (Coop. Res. Act)... 
(Sesame Street) (Coop. Res. Act) 
Reading (Coop. Res. Act). 
Organization and administration (Coop. Res. Act) 
Higher education (Coop. Res. Act)...........______- ý 
Drug abuse education (Drug Abuse Education Act) 


15, 000, 000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

10, 000, 000 

(10, 000, 000) 
Indefinite 
5, 000, 000 

(5, 000, 000) 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Program administration 
Environmental education 
Program Sues 
Program administration 5 
Libraries and educational technology (Co 
Nutrition and health ae Res. Act) 
Other educational R. & D. (Coop. Res. Act)__ 
Experimental schools (Coop. Res. Act) 
National achievement study (Coop. Res. Act) Indefinite 
Demonstrations (Coop. Res. Act) a6 Indefinite 
Evaluations (Gen. Ed. Prov. Act, sec. 402)_ = ® 
Dissemination (Gen. Ed. Prov. Act, sec. 412)_ Indefinite 
Spread of exemplary practices.........- as Indefinite 
Strengthening State and local dissemination capabilities. . Indefinite 
Educational resources information centers EES Indefinite 
oe Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


60, 577, 000 
21, 500, 000 
(2, 000, 000) 
5, 800, 000 
6, 600, 000 

2, 500, 000 

6, 000, 000 
(5, 500, 000) 
(500, 000) 

% 2,500, 000 
% (2, 250, 000) 


35, 000, 000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

20, 000, 000 

(20, 000, 000) 
Indefinite 
15, 000, 000 

(15, 000, 000) 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


1, 423, 000 eae 177, 14 226.71 


A NA NA 


6, 009, 000 
(5, 268, 000) 
(732; 000) 


he, 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


35, 000, 000 


Indefinite 


Salaries and expenses__.______ Indefinite 


Civil rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 1964): 
Training for schoo! personnel and grants to school boards. . -. 


Indefinite 
Technical services and administration 


Indefinite 


u Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


indefinite 


Indefinite 


Student loan insurance fund (HEA IV-B; 
Higher education facilities loan fund (HEFA 11): 
Participation sales insufficiencies._._... indefinite 
s Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 


: Indefinite 


Indefinite 
indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite 


Indefinite 


t Amounts include specific authorizations only. 

2 Proposed supplemental, 

3 Total of $25,000,000 authorized for planning and evaluation of programs for which the Com- 
missioner of Education has responsibility for administration, 

4 Excludes $447,000 transferred to Office of Secretary for Facilities Engineering and Construc- 
tion Agency; and includes $36,000 unobligated balance transferred from other accounts for pay 
raise, 

* Excludes $147,000 transferred to General Services Administration for rental of space, 

5 Included in authorization for regional resource centers and innovation programs. 

7 Authorization sets aside 10 percent of State grants for pt. C research; President's budget 
provides no funding for research under pt. C. 

* Specific authorization pac amounts only for technical assistance to carry out functions 
of National Advisory Council, 

Mes pe aes be permitted to use funds under pt. B for purposes previously funded under 
is activity. 

i te a requested under authority of Cooperative Research Act, for which authorization is 
ndefinite, 

t Based on proposed legislation. 

Amount represents specific authorization for incentive payments; indefinite amount author- 
ized for interest payments. 

13 Total of $25,000,000 authorized from fiscal year 1959 through duration of act. 

44 Includes $35,000 unobligated balance transferred from other accounts for pay raise. 


i EAL aia $206,400,000 unappropriated authorization from 1970 and $224,640,000 authorized 
or ; 


Represents unappropriated authorization from 1971; proposed legislation would provide 
indefinite authorization for 1972. 

n Includes $553,600,009 unappropriated authorization from 1970 and $711,360,000 authorized 
for 1971, j 

18 Includes $120,000,000 unappropriated authorization from 1970 and $120,000,000 authorized 
for 1971. cand 

19 Excludes $2,792,000 transferred to Office of Secretary for Facilities Engineering and Con- 
struction Agency; and includes $116,000 unobligated balance transferred from other accounts for 

ay raise, i 
P % Proposed legislation would consolidate authorization for fellowships (NDEA IV) with training 
programs (EPDA, pt. p é 

2 Included in $340,000,000 total authorization for EPDA, pts. C and D. 

Activity has been consolidated into public library services (LSCA 1). f 

% Proposed legislation would consolidate authorization for librarian training (HEA II-B) with 
training programs under EPDA, pt. D, Å 

M Includes $240,000 unobligated balance transferred from other accounts for pay raise, 

25 Includes $500,000 under authority of Cooperative Research Act. é 

2 Includes transfers of $2,007,000 unobligated balance from other accounts for pay raise, and 
$65,000 from Office of Citizen Participation; excludes transfers of $2,400,000 to Higher Education 
Insured Loan Program for administrative costs, $15,000 to Secretary's Advisory Committee, and 
$21,000 to Career Service Board. a 

2 Includes $151,000 unobligated balance transferred from other accounts for pay raise. 
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APPENDIX II 


Excerpts taken from Research Report 
1970-R15 “Estimates of School Statistics, 
1970-71 a publication of the Research Divi- 
sion-National Education Association. 


EXPENDITURES 

The total expenditures of the public 
schools, including current expense, capital 
outlay, and interest, increased from $39,090,- 
792,000 in 1969-70 to an estimated $42,379,- 
987,000 in 1970-71. The increase of $3.3 bil- 
lion includes expected expenditures from 
federal appropriations, rising state appro- 
priations, and increasing local tax revenues. 
Increased expenditures are estimated for all 
major categories of expenditure, i.e., current 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
day schools, current expenditures for other 
programs (community services, community 
colleges, adult education, etc., when operated 
by local school districts), capital outlay, and 
interest on school debt. Repayment of prin- 
cipal on bonded indebtedness is not in- 
cluded. 


Total expenditures 


The total amount to be spent during 1970- 
71 for current expense, capital outlay, and 
interest on school debt represents a 8.4 per- 
cent increase over comparable expenditures 
estimated for 1969-70 and a 152.1 percent 
increase over 1960-61. 

The total expenditures from 1960-61 to 
1970-71, as reported by the U.S. Office of 
Education and by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, are as follows (NEA Research Division 
estimates are starred) : 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Percent in- 
crease over 
previous 


Percent 
increase 
Amount ys 
thousands) 


School year 


28, 352, 330 
31, 917, 850 
39, 090, 792 
42, 379, 987 


PONS PSN 


.3 
-4 
9 
-0 
.ĉ 1 
7 
9 
9 
6 
>} 


SNK DOCOK Sw 


ee 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


Current expenditure of elementary and 
secondary day schools includes amounts paid 
for general control, instructional service, 
operation, maintenance, fixed charges, and 
other school services at all levels of admin- 
istration—state, intermediate, and basic lo- 
cal. Current expenditure comprises all gov- 
ernmental contributions to the retirement 
fund and expenditure for school services, in- 
cluding attendance, health services, transpor- 
tation, food services, and other. This figure 
does not include payments for capital outlay 
and interest on school debt or, except when 
otherwise, noted, amounts spent for commu- 
nity colleges, adult education, summer school, 
community services, and services to nonpub- 
lic-school pupils. 
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The estimated current expenditure in- 
creased from $32,683,265,000 in 1969-70 to 
$35,851,383,000 in 1970-71. The following fig- 
ures show the increases in current expendi- 
ture as reported by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the NEA Research Division (NEA 
Research Division estimates are starred) : 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


Percent in- 
crease over 
previous 


Percent 
increase 
Amount (in 
thousands) 


$13,147,075 _. 
14, 729, 270 


School year 


~ 
PREPNEPSNOSN 


21, 053, 280 
22, 854, 760 
25, 769, 474 


at et pat 
NANOOD 


NSBSISELEN 
NAWOOKH KH ONO 


=e pas me 


1Includes expenditures for community colleges, adult edu- 
cation, and summer school programs in California, 


Annual increases over the past 10 years 
have averaged 10.6 percent. In the 10 years 
since 1960-61, current expenditures for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary day schools 
have increased 172.7 percent. 


Current expenditure per pupil in ADA 

The current expenditure per pupil in aver- 
age dally attendance (ADA) for elementary 
and secondary day schools for 1970-71 is esti- 
mated at $839, an increase of $66 over the 
revised figure of $773 for 1969-70. 

The following figures show the average cost 
per pupil in ADA for each year since 1960-61 
and the percent increases in cost per pupil 
in ADA (NEA Research Division estimates 
are starred) : 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN ADA FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


Percent 
increase over 
previous year 


Percent 
increase over 
1960-6 


School year Amount 


| PSFSeRoawm 
Ore P4ONMwWo 


SESZRRBISe 
UIAvVonmnvrona 


Current expenditure per pupil in ADA in- 
creased from $393 in 1960-61 to an estimated 
$839 in 1970-71, a rise of 113.5 percent. Varia- 
tions among the states in expenditures per 
pupil are great. Estimated expenditure per 
pupil in ADA for 1970-71 varies form a low 
of $489 to a high of $1,429. Expenditures per 
pupil in ADA in the 50 states are distributed 
as follows: 
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Current expenditure per pupil in ADA for 
elementary and secondary day schools 


$450 
$500 
$550 
$600 
$650 
$700 
$750 
$800 
$850 
$900 
$950 


Current expenditure per pupil in ADM 


Average daily membership (ADM) is rec- 
ommended as a better measure than ADA for 
use in computing per-pupil expenditure, It 
represents an average of the pupils belong- 
ing—those attending (ADA) plus those ab- 
sent—and provides a measure of the actual 
number of pupils for whom the expenditures 
were made. Because some states have not 
adopted this method of pupil reporting, 
figures on expenditures per pupil in ADM are 
incomplete. 

Column 4 of Tables 11 and 12 gives the 
expenditure per pupil in ADM for 1969-70 
(revised) and for 1970-71 for each of the 
states and the District of Columbia report- 
ing average daily membership. From this in- 
complete return, the NEA Research Division 
has estimated that for the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia the expenditure per 
pupil in ADM is $722 for 1969-70 and $787 
for 1970-71, or about 94 percent of the ex- 
penditure per pupil in ADA for each of these 
years. 

The following figures show the average cost 
per pupil in ADM starting with 1960-61. The 
percent increases in cost per pupil in ADM 
are also shown (NEA Research Division esti- 
mates are starred) : 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL IN ADM FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


Percent 
increase over 
previous year 


„Percent 
increase over 
1960 


~ 
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Current expenditures for other programs 


Current expenditures for programs other 
than elementary and secondary day school 
programs include expenditures for summer 
schools, community colleges, adult education, 
and for community services (public libraries, 
community centers, recreational programs, 
etc.) when operated by local school districts. 

Current expenditures for other programs 
amount to $1,030,063,000 in 1969-70 and to 
$1,079,487,000 in 1970-71, an increase of 4.8 
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percent. This increase refiects the addition 


states, increased funds for vocational and panded community services being adminis- 
of community college programs in some 


adult education and the many new and ex- tered by local school systems. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 1970-71 AND 1969-70 ESTIMATES—STATISTICS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


School year Change School year Change 


1970-71 1969-70 Amount Percent 


Basic administrative units: 


Total school districts... ............. 17, 896 


17, 153 
743 


18, 977 


18, 076 
901 


—1, 081 


—923 
—158 


Operating school districts. Pay dk" 30 
Nonoperating school districts. .._.._._- 
Pupil enrollment: 


“385, 269 


91, 129 
294, 140 


45, 495, 681 
28, 063, 685 
17, 432, 016 
47,173,236 


29, 203, 080 
17,970, 156 


Fall, total 45, 880, 950 
-.. 28, 154, 794 
- 17,726, 156 


_ 47,625,835 


- 29,379, 159 
18, 246, 676 


Average daily membership... b - 45,573,161 45,248, 568 
Average daily attendance... -...--------- 42,723,202 42,262,925 
Number of high school graduates........... 2,685,676 2,622,550 
Instructional staff... : 2,269,046 2,233,776 


2,039,981 2, 008, 432 


1,124,816 1, 109, 302 
915, 075 899, 130 
652, 586 

1,355, 846 


Elementary_......-._.-. 
Secondary... ..___- 


eel i. y 
ao | oll ~w | œl 


Cumulative, total... 


Elementary_...____._- 
Seco! 


pæ hee 
nwasi o Deen! 


15,414 
15,945 
14, 746 
16,713 


Elementary school 
Secondary school. . 
Men teachers... ._- 
Women teachers_.......- 


Hee 


Average annual salaries: 
Instructional sta 
All classroom teachers... ...... 
Elementary school teachers 


1970-71 1969-70 Percent 


7.3 


Amount 


9, 540 


649 


Secondary schoo! teachers... 8, 891 


Receipts (in thousands): 
Total revenue and n 


ceipts.......-..... 45, 268,215 41,620,934 3, 647, 281 8. 


41,936,556 38,192, 011 

- .2,892,957 2,767,045 125, 912 

- 17,226,776 15,627,751 1,599,025 

È . 21,816,823 19,797,215 2,019,608 


3,331,659 3,428, 923 


3,744, 545 


Nonrevenue receipts 


Expenditures (in thousands): 


Total expenditures 42,379,987 39,090,792 3,289,195 


Current expenditures for elementary and 
secondary day schools 

Current expendtures for other pro- 
grams (community services, commu- 
nity colleges, adult education, etc.) 
—— operated by local school dis- 


35,851,383 32,683,265 3, 168, 118 


1, 030, 063 
4, 158, 


49, 424 
—18, 381 
90, 034 


, 079, 487 
Capital outlay 1 
Interest on school debt... ..........- 


Current expenditure for elementary and sec- 
ondary day schools per pupil: 
In average daily membership. _.. _. 
In average daily attendance 


APPENDIX I11.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 
LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS—LSCA, TITLE I, GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


1971 estimate 1 
State and 
local 


1972 estimate 2 


Federal 


State and 
local 
allotment 3 


State and outlying Federal 
areas allotment 3 


matching matching 


1972 estimate 2 


State and 
local 
matching 


1971 estimate 1 


State and 
loca 


State and outlying Federal 


Federal 
1970 actual allotment 3 matching allotment = 


38,428,000 39,147,380 15,719,000 15,164,347 


236, 605 


1 Estimated distribution of funds for LSCA |: Grants for public libraries, with a basic amount 
of $100,000 to the 50 States, the District of Columbia. and Puerto Rico and $25,000 to the other 
outlying areas; for LSCA IV-A: State institutional library services, a basic amount of $40,000 

the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and $10,000 to the other outlying areas, 
ratably reduced to the appropriated amount; and for LSCA IV-B: Library services to the physically 
handicapped, a basic amount of $25,000 to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico and $5,000 to the other outlying areas; then for tities i and IV-B. the remainder of the funds 
are distributed on the basis of total population Apr. 1 1960 (except trust territory, 1958). Matching 
expenditures computed on the basis of fiscal year 1970-71 “Federal share” percentages, 


174,710 


211, 120 
New Hampshire... 263, 6 
New Jersey. 


North Carolina. _ 
North Dakota... 
Ohi 


Virginia.. 
Washirgton 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 
American Samoa.. 


Trust Territory. 
Virgin Islands. 


2 Estimated distribution of funds with a minimum allotment of $200,000 to the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and $40,000 to the other outlying areas; the remainder 
distributed on the basis of estimated total population. July 1. 1969 (except outlying areas, july 1, 
1968). Required matching expenditures computed on the basis of fiscal year 1972-73 ‘‘Federal 
share’’ percentages. , 

2 Subtract title IV-A and B funds from amounts shown under Federal allotments in both fiscal 
year 1971 and fiscal year 1972; this will show what amount remains for title | activities. In other 
words. an amount of $55,000 ($40,000 and $25,000) should be deducted from the grants for ‘‘Library 
services,” 
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LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS—LSCA, TITLE II, CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


I9 estimate 1 1971 estimate 1 


State and 1972 State and 1972 
1970 Federal local estimated 1970 Federal local estimated 
actual allotment matching allotment | State and outlying areas actual allotment matching allotment 


2 $5,094,809 $7, 092, 500 


Wyoming 
District oi Columbia 
American Samoa 


Puerto Rico 
90, 584 8, 408 Trust Territory. ......._.. ’ 
102, 137 Virgin Islands... .........-..- es 41, 50: 20, 503 


1 Estimated distribution of funds with a basic amount of $30, 000 t to the 50 States, the District of the basis of total population, Apr. 1, DASD territory, 1958), Required matching Gapni 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and $20,000 to the other outlying areas; the remainder distributed on tures computed on the basis of fiscal year 1970-71 “Federal share" percentages. 
3 Includes $60,866 for adjustments in fiscal year 1970. 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS—LSCA, TITLE HI, INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 


1971 estimate 1 1971 estimate 1 


State and 1972 State and 1972 


Federal local estimated Federal local estimated 
State and outlying areas 1970 actual allotment matching allotment 2 State and outlying areas 1970 actual allotment matching allotment 


Total.. = $2,079,126 $2,281,000 $2,270,937 $ 4 Nš ` 40,253 40,253 
-— — New Hampshire. ____- y $ 
New Jersey... 


Alabama.. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Louisiana... 
Maine... _. 
Mary land 
Massachuastis 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. - 
Missouri... PARE A E ET s ù 
Montana. _ = ae i . x Trust Territory. R 

Nebraskā........... x z : a $ A Virgin Islands s 10, 028 


yoming 
District of Columbia_. 
American Samoa. . 


1 Estimated distribution of funds with i a basic amount of $40,000 to o the 50 States, the District 2 3 Estimated distribution of ike with a minimum allotment of $40,000 to the 50 States, the 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and $10, mans > the Soo Oying areas, and the balance distributed on District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and $10,000 to the other outlying areas; the remainder 
the basis of total resident population, Apr. 1 ederal share’ is 50 percent, except for distributed on the basis of estimated total population, July 1, 1969 (except outlying areas, July 1, 


Trust Territory ot the Pacific Islands for ‘stich ry is 100 percent. 1968), The ‘Federal share” is 100 percent. 
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APPENDIX 1V.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 
1): 
Pt. A: 
Basic grants = 
State administrative expenses 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants... 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools... 5 
Supplementary services (ESEA W). 
Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA II). 
Strengthening ‘State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of 
modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. . 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA viit). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Throw, A ag gainian Act, 
sec, 222(aX2 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education - 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815). - 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


Emergency school assistance... .........-.---- p 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant pr se ree CEHA, pt. B).. 
ace childhood projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. 


Tenchar “education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants - 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B)... 
Consumer and homemaking education 
(VEA, pt F). 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H)------------ q 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G)..._. 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. Piz isi 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D). 
Curriculum development (VEA, pt 1)-- 
Research. = 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States... E 
Special projects and teacher education.. 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


uipment and minor re- 


OBLIGATIONS 


Fiscal year 
1971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


IN THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
i971 
appropriation 


$40, 184, 201 
401, 842 


$41, 441, 904 


624, 835 
2, 478, 544 


702, 195 1, 321, 780 


524, 625 
85, 333 


524, 625 


851, 705 


4, 213, 522 


47, 984, cds 


9, 572, 484 9, 535, 000 
310, 396 


9, 882, 880 9, 535, 000 


642, 17 


6, 850, 464 7, 168, 270 


414, 419 


$41, 441, 904 
414, 419 
624, 835 

2, 456, 331 
1, 298, 421 


574, 835 


5, 661,120 - 


445, 393 - 


473, 257 
104, 006 


349, 223 .... 


42, 566 
302, 500 


796, 474 - 


1, 199, 378 
65, 000 


466, 782 


1, 353, 404 


1, 035, 093 


896, 172 


9, 298, 241 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A)... 
Work-study.___._ ae 
Direct loans (NEDA Il)__...-.._-.-.----- 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search... ._. 2 
Special services in college_ 
Upward Bound A 
Institutional assistance: 
Stren; aran arenes institutions 
(HEA I1)... San 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA IH)... 
Grants: 
Public community colle mee and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
CHEFA I). 
State administration 
(HEFA I)... ae 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI)... 
Training grants (Fulbright-Hays 
Act)... s 
University community : services (HEA 1) 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act). ..... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
Under ae instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment. 
Other es penne 
College personnel development... 


, 123, 600 
, 000, 457 
, 723, 200 


2, 628, 348 


994, 972 


and planning 


86, 977 


174, 707 
227, 680 
50, 000 


Subtotal, higher education i 16, 240, 40, 385 


t $940, 931 
3, 888, 436 
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Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


3, 580,485 ...- 


1, 037,770 - 
491/250. ......- 


85, 252 


~ i74, 707 


190, 998. - 
50, 000 


10, 079, 499 


174, 707 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. . 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps.. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


Subtotal, education professions 
development._............ 


1, 204, 241 


l, 595, 670 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services... 
Construction (SCA i) 
College library resources (HEA ne A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). . 
Subtotal, libraries and 
communications 
Resarch and development. 
Civil rights education — W, Civil il Rights Act of 


educational 
È 772, 760 
147, 705 


260, 039 


260, 039 


741, 144 


131, 239 


1964)... - 1, 591, 395 .... 


Total, Office of Education... ... 87, 257, 025 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Fiscal year 
971 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Sey gn deprived children (ESEA 


PLA: 
Basic grants 


State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 


Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 


rural schools... 
Supplementary services ESEA nij 
Grants to States for school library materials 
departments of educa- 


Grants to States- 
Grants for specia 


Footnotes at end of table. 


$1, 928, 163 
150, 000 
18, 709 


16, 005 
526, 496 


113, 378 


$1, 874, 230 
150, 000 
$33, 700 
60, 232 


243, 565 243, 649 


$1, 928, 163 
150, 000 


16, 005 
535, 160 


120, 191 | 


272, 009 | 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools... 
State administrative 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(aX(2)).-. 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education. 


$52, 995 
~~” 13, 333 


3, 166, 426 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874)... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
atfected areas 
Emergency school assistance 


14, 828, 313 
283, 624 


158, 121 - 


86, 069, 460 


Fiscal year 
971 


appropriation 


3 085, 729 


18, 744, 000 


800, 000 . 


19, 544, 000 


128, 115 


128, 115 


331, 642 


331, 642 
65, 216, 933 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant pr st (CEHA, pt. B). 
Faiy, childhood projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment- --.- 
Research and innovation.. -- 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
SUMO -Brants.. 5 5.55 oc a a tons = 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B)_.....---. $ 
Consumer and homema 
(VEA, pt. F) 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H). 
Cooperative education (VEA, 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)_. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Curriculum development (VEA, pt. 1) 


c 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States. _- s 
Special projects and teacher education 


ducation 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
953; kas 


258, 390 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget 
appropriation request 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II)... 
Grants: 
Public community colle; ses and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1) 
Other undergraduate facilities 
: (HEFA I). 
ee SE 5 SANE em bee 
2%, 000 ~ 200, 000 Language training and area studies: 
a Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI). 
Training grants (Fulbright-Hays 
Act) 
University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act).- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
My esa instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment. .-.--- 
Other empoi 
College personnel development... -------- 


$200, 000 


and planning 


422, 312 510, 274 


Subtotal, higher education.............-- 
Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs..-------- Ba A EA SNA 


1, 125, 438 723, 220 


Higher education: 
Student assistance; 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A)_...---- 
Work-study 
Direct loans (NDEA 11)__ 


Special pes for disadvantaged ‘students 
(HEA, sec, 408): 


Talent search. __._....- s 
Special services in college. 
A ROE a aT FE 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing institutions 
A II). 


83, 500 
141, 039 
82, 030 


197, 049 
50, 000 


AS 000 Sinana 


Subtotal, education professions 
development... -------- 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public be 
Service: 
Construction (SCA: D 
College library resources (HEA II 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities cee 
munication Act of 1934, title III). . 


Subtotal, 


134,977 
144, 182 
118, 265 


libraries and educational 


communications... - 
Research and development. - 4 Se S DOE a o 
Ca gigs education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


3457 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


182, 479 


115, 000 


433, 892 


153, 034 
86, 150 
27, 253 


25,102,721 23, 632, 280 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget 
appropriation request 


’ Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 


Fiscal year 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
Pt A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA II 
Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects. - 
Acquisition of G o pgi and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States__.......... 
Loans to nonprofit private schools- 
State administration 
Dropout prevention ESEA Vit). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). R 
Follow Through SESE Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(aX(2)) 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B)_- 
ert childhood projects CEHA, pt C, sec, 
623) 
Teacher education and recruitment__ 
Research and innovation 


$10, 537, 286 Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 
15, 0000 
216, 602 


103, 802 
1, 390, 735 


683, 279 


$10, 537, 286 
150, 000 
216, 602 


103, 802 
1, 365, 872 


680, 887 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B)... 
Consumer and homema! 
(VEA, pt. F) 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H). -~-~ 
Cooperative education (VEA, 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D). 
Palkan development (VEA, pt. 1). 


rch 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. 


369, 169 409, 900 


$224, 757 $252, 738 $260, 934 


857, 492 252, 738 260, 934 


3, 084, 298 3, 620, 545 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 


education. 13, 628, 409 


tion... - 


13, 947, 802 13, 491, 604 


Higher education: 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance ted Law 81- Hes 
Construction (Public Law 81-815 


9, 843, 042 


2, 245, 747 


Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). 


11, 366, 000 10, 556, 000 
3, 100, 000 5, 000, 0v0 


Subtotal, school assistance in acid 
affected areas... 
Emergency school assistance. 


Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NDEA 11) 


4, 311, 783 4, 832, 244 4, 035, 955 


1, 613, 800 
1, 459, 803 
2, 162, 167 


1679, 041 
1, 393, 728 
2, 502, 228 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF ARIZONA—Continued 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Special prosrams for disadvantaged students 
ae aa 
Special services in college -2 
Upward Boun 

Institutional assistance: 


SEAD. Gavsoping. kyasttiong 


Akhan ar 
Subsidized loans (HEFA III). 
Grants: 
Public community colle; nes and 
technical institutes (fl EFA 1). 
Eher uadargraduate acilities 


State ee 


(HEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 
yep nee Ne chai and research 


Vi)_- 
Training grants “(Fulbright -Hays 
Act) 


University pomen ee services (HEA i) 
Aid to land-grant col 
Annual (Bankhe: youn Act). 

Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
wei fr bya instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Television equipment. - 
Other equipment 


9, 005 
135, 360 
180, 964 

50, 000 


College personnel deveiopment 


Subtotal, higher education... __ 
Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development__ 


Special programs serving schools in low- 


income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/ 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development_.._...____- 
Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services____. 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year isi 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
PL A: 
Basic grants. 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 


sural schools... ....-........... z 


Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
CESEN | to States for school library materials 
Strengthening Sit departments of educa- 
tion (E 
Grants to States - 
Grants for special projects 
Acquisition of Pipaon: and minor re- 
modeling (NDE J 
Grants to States. 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration. 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIH) 


emac A education (ESEA VII)......-------- 


Follow Throu 
sec. 222(a 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


ee Opportunity A t, 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Subs Law 81-874). 
Construction (Public Law 81-815)_____.___. 


Subtotal, school assistance in asssaid 
affected areas.. 


Emergency school assistance... ____ per gan Sere 


$24,750,018 $25, 585, 789 
247, 500 255, 858 


361, 44 
1, 505, 599 
715, 848 


1, 405, 549 


380, 294 
384, 783 384, 783 


18, 376 
281, 000 _ 


814,719 


$25, 585, 789 
255, 858 


1, 512! 247 
718, 177 


426, ~~ 


28,730,405 29,438, 087 


2, 694, 616 2, 824, 000 
7, 209 


2,701, 825 2, 824, 000 


2, 186, 088 _..-.....- 


2, 225, 000 


Education for the pootonrnes 
State grant programs (E Apt 
uo childhood we hac (EHA, pt. C, 


Teacher education and recruitment 
Research and innovation 


297, 836 


110,000 ___ 
191, 087 


334, 914 


345,775 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


598, 923 334, 914 


345,775 


V ocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational! education programs: 
State grants 
Programs. for students with special 
needs (V t. B). 


VEA, p ia 
Work- study EA, pt. H)__ 
Cooperative education EA, 


tG)... 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt B).__- 


Footnotes at end of table. 


3, 693, 674 
204, 075 
180, 024 

42, 330 
234, 433 
31, 068 


3, 864, 985 
240, 145 


4,517, 358 


255,170 ___ 
54,780 
278, 899 ____ 
31, 068 


professions 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
bait 


_ 4, In EREN Peit aT TR BA = 


8, 137, 528 
915, 019 


253, 129 


1, 447, 721 


$5, “507, 551 
182, 441 


182, 441 


~ $91, 157 
114, 795 


41, 228, 995 


39, 707,618 


33, 835, 072 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Vocational research: 


search 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. 
Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
tion.. =o aawo ieee 
Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity ae: 
(HEA IV-A)... 
Work-study_ 
Direct loans (NDEA iy. 
Special programs for disadvanta 
(HEA, sec, 408): 
Talent search... 
Special services in college. 
Upward Bound... ___- 
Institutional assistance: 


ne sig te institutions 
(HEA 111). 7 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEF 111) 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other oncorgradusls facilities 
(HEFA I) 


State Hy eaaa 
(HEF 
Pca training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA Vi)___. 
voa grants “(Ful 
Act 


and ne 


University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)_. 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment___ 
Other equi 
College personne: 


Subtotal, higher education... 
Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 


school programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


$112, 276 
15, 000 
701, 583 
71, 000 


$2396. 25. 55S 


429, 443 
785, 866 


5, 385, 463 


1, 542, 800 
2,559,171 
1,821,555 


1 528, 973 
2, 260, 605 


2,082, 510 .-....... 


85,131 ...._. 


459, 141 


313,893. ......--.-.-. 


57,328 


142, 062 
192, 476 
50, 000 


66, 679 


142, 062 
172, 418 
50, 001 


39, 671 


, 971, 623 
793, 478 


5, 884, 074 
186, 674 


231,733 
115,551 


professions 


186, 674 


115, 551 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal {sr 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal pr 
1971 


ieoa asin 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public tibraries: 
Services 
Construction (LSCA 11). 
College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 
Research and development 
Civa rights education (title IV, Civil Kiis Act of 


814,091 


3459 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


49, 361,189 


47,654, 351 


37, 193, 902 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget 
appropriation request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal int 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


sary and secondary education: 
to school districts: 
4 ducationally deprived children (ESEA 
1): 
PLA: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 


$96, 934, 750 
969, 574 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants_..............._.. 


Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111). 
Hor to States for school library materials 


Stonnen A: State departments of educa- 
jon 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects 
Acquisition of — and minor re- 
modeling ey 111): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration... ...._. 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VID). 
pingue, education (ESEA Vil)_- 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity ‘Act, 
sec. 222(a){2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 


education 129, 887, 171 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational wa — 
(HEA IV-A)... DPSS T 
Work-study. 
Direct loans (NDEA I 1). 
$113, 934, 749 Special programs for disadvantaged students 
1, 139, 347 (HEA, sec. 408): 
133, 907 Talent searc! 
Special services in college. _ 
Upward Bound 
Institutional assistance: 
SUTTER tit) ening a Eees 


$113, 934, 749 
"133; 907 


1, 231, 803 
12, 194, 651 


7, 682, 559 


1, 231, 803 
12, 231,974 
7,612, 705 


Carat 
Subsidized loans (HEFA IHH) 
Grants: 
Public community follows and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 


1, 910, 647 2, 098, 831 


State administration and plannin 
175, 210 HEFA 1) Anais 
zrresr-e=- Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA 


U it 
141, 938, 871 aiversity iira pn services (HEA 1). 


Aid to land-grant 
Annual a Tones AMO 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 
Emergency school assistance 


71, 447, 365 
452,413 _- 


Permanent (Second Morrill Act)___- 
76, 697, 000 Undargroguate instructional equipment 
—— Fetevteon equipment 
Other bret 
College personnel development. 


Subtotal, higher education 


76, 697, 000 
536, 604 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt, B) 
ir eas projects (E A pt. C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment. - 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 6, 795, 428 


2,285,851 - 


$15, 797, 196 


12, 826, 286 
19, 240, 987 


356, 500 
113, 244 


3, 211, 049 
3, 112, 252 
415, 649 


1, 693, 827 


394, 321 
506, 816 


523, 740 
50, 000 


r 


66, 881, 446 


2,696, 116 2, 783, 546 | Education professions development: 
Personnel training and developm 
Special programs serving sc’ 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 


school programs. 


is in low- 


2, 696, 116 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: | 
Basic vocational education programs: 
23, 903, 359 


1, 320, 663 


(VEA, p + eh 1, 165, 014 
Work- study EA, pt. H). 390, 527 
Cooperative education G 3 512, 513 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 93, 203 

Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, p 211, 413 
oe Selina (VEA, pt. I)... or a 


rch 
Adult piren (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to Stat 
Special projects and teacher education.. 


Subtotal, education professions 


development 
25, 010, 506 


1, 554, 000 
1,651, 219 
505 


29, 905, 391 ah 
Libraries and educational communications: 


Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA I!) 
College library resources (HEA II-A)_....-_. 
Librarian training (HEA 11-8). 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
ae 


Seba, vocational and adult educa- r 


2 249, 803 


35, 624, 138 


7,262, 570 


1 $7, 050, 028 


50, 987, 404 


1, 030, 190 


751, 369 


264, 839 


2, 932, 689 
262, 652 
927, 436 


313, 885 


2, 786, 412 


744, 705 


4, 278, 610 
17, 020, 629 


1, 227, 391 


340, 341, 932 


315, 623, 258 


~ 235, 440, 060 


CXVII——218—Part 3 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF COLORADO 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal yn 
Fiscal year 97 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


pansman and Kadeg wn ot education: 
errand deprived children (ESEA 


PŁ A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants.....---..-. 


Pt. Cc: Spent grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA I11)_- 
Cepets. D poms for school library materials 


Grants = special projects 
Acquisition NOEL TDS and minor re- 
modeling (ND! 


Grants to S 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration 
Dropout prevention SERA Vill). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(aX2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
educatio 
School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance rune Law 81-874). 
Construction (Public Law 81-815). 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


Emergency school assistance. 
Education for the inno 
State grant programs 
cay childhood projects vay 


Teacher education and recruitment_ 
Research and innovation... ........--- 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 
Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 


for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs pt. B 


COEA pt.) and homemaking education 
Work-study QENT 
Cooperative Mina rel EA, pt G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Curriculum development (VEA, pt. 1)... 


Research 

Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education -- 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
ion 


ae 


$9,283,738 $10,270, 402 
150, 000 150, 000 
Sidadas 109, 941 


53, 532 
1,581,788 
870, 323 


19,914 


13, 998, 195 


$10, ae 402 
150, 000 

109, 941 

53, 532 

1, 594, 774 
880, 849 


458, 433 


12, 611, 000 


12, 611, 000 
719, 298 


320,771 


634, 167 
520, 852 


1, 440, 277 


331, 173 


331, 173 


3, 446, 489 
214, 143 
227, 541 

58, 819 
257, 141 
382, 943 
300, 470 


5, 201, 801 


283, 187 - 
31, 068 


4,195, 213 


4,661, 700 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity ees 
(HEA IV-A). as 
Work-study....__.___._. 
Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec, 408): 
Talent searc 
Special services in college. 
Upward Boun 


Oa ateka: 


Subsidized loans (HEFA Li ) Re 


Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1)_ 
ne Caeiie 


SUHEFA administration 
at, training ‘and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 


and oannes 


University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges 
Annual (Bankh 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
bat} ry yang instructional equipment 


Vi): 
lor em 
Other ae pment. 
College personnel development... ....._- 


Subtotal, higher education. 
Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 


Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 


Teacher Corps. 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 


professions 
development 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services 
Construction (LSCA 11) 
College library resources (HEA Ii-A)_...._. 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications... 


Research and development. .. 
Civa ngis education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elomeniony and secondary | education: 
Aid to schoo! districts 
Jonna deprived children (ESEA 


State administrative expenses. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA II!) 
om hy States for school library materials 


(ESEA 11) 
Suonpaa State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA 
Grants to States 
Grants for apes projects. 


Acquisition of 
modeling (ND! 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools__ 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII). 


Footnotes at end of table. 


i and minor 


$11, 409, 297 
150, 000 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


$12, 868, 720 
15), 000 


129, 400 
2, 054, 631 
1, 149, 723 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$12, 925, 611 
150, 000 


sec. 2 


Subtotal, 


Tess and secondary 
education 


Maintenance 
Construction 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas. 


Emergency school assistance..................- 


Education for the kandicapps n: 
State grant programs 
y childh pale hh 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped.. 


-Jones Act)_..__- 


1 $993, 255 
1,757, 356 


3, 442,659 _ 


493, 581 
351,983 _.... 
186, 299 


143,844 143, 844 


172, 012 


~ 10, 358, 650 


1,473, 474 205, 377 


119, 073 


205, 377 


119, 073 


492, 634 
107, 511 


; Fiscal it 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$16, 908, 372 


_ 1,116,011 


3, 458, 763 4, 262, 000 


415, 549 


534, 889 
211,659 
415, 459 


3, 439, 000 


428, 931 


428, 931 
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3461 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal {gi 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fe iar 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
Consumer and pecans education 


(VEA, pt. F)_- 
Work- bus (VEA, p 
Cooperative SiS an ea: pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 

Vocational research: 
innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Curriculum development (VEA, pt. 1) 
Research 

Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education.. 


Dente 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
tion.. > 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational Sreertunny oun 
(HEA IV: A= è 
Work-study.. 
Direct loans (NEA 11)-. 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search- --- Erh 
Special services in college. iei 
Upward bound. Si 
Institutional assistance: 
mae res devolo institutions 
(HEA HI)... -- eal 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA IH). 
Grants: 
Public community a and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other sg elena facilities 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


) 
Pt A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
PE C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA li!) 
Grants to States for school library materials 


Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA 
Grants to tates. r 
Grants for special projects 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
sayy (NoE ih: 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration 


Subtotal, peace) and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 


$3, 560, 314 
221, 216 


272, 457 
295, 590 
559, 625 


State administration and planning 
(HEFA 1) $86, 606 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, Soups, and research 


(ND EA VI). 458, 060 


$4, 205, 720 
72,678 
Universn community services (HEA i). 162, 807 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 

Annual (Bankhed-Jones Act)._.._.- 210, 285 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 50, 000 

Under | era instructional equipment 

(HE 

Television CUD Sle E gn nee 
Other equi 
College personnel development............. 


Subtotal, higher education. 


$79, 519 


181, 817 
50, 000 


11,915 
83, 405 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 


1, 439, 382 


5, 654, 018 


4, 888, 092 


Teacher Corps. 492, 687 


196, 494 


436, 967 
385, 934 


1 902, 021 
1,663, 197 
3, 134, 483 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


188, 100 


peotorsoas 
2, 120, 169 


257, 521 


125, 034 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services. 
Construction (USCA iD- 
College library resources (HEA 11-A). 
Librarian training (HEA 11-8) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title III) 3 


Subtotal, libraries and -samepeauen 
communications 
Research and developmen’ 


740, 742 


317, 260 


Fiseal year 
1970 actual 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Fiscal tsi 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal jer 
97 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$2, 606, 706 
150, 000 


220, 873 


263, 311 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. 
Consumer and aA education 


(VEA, pt. 
Work- study QEK pt. H 

Cooperative education (VEA, pt. 

State paneer i aS (VEA, pt. B)_._. 
Vocational researc 

Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 

Curriculum A kan Aatelin (VEA, pt. 


669,714 103, 136 


226, 869 


t tates 
Special projects and teacher edu 


a vocational and adult educa- 1, 365, 966 


171, 704 


1, 497,930 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
ccs opportunity grants 


4, 278, 887 


Work 
Direct loans (NDEA W 
— nares! for disadvantaged students 
(HEA 


Construction (Public Law 81-815)___-..........-- 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas_ 
Emergency School Assistance. 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, 
Early childhood projects (EH 

623)_~ <=--~.+ 
Teacher education and 
Research and innovation.. - 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped. 


1, 919, 000 


Special services in college > » 895 
Upward Boun 


Institutional assistance: 


1,919, 000 , 876, 


Sheridan 
Subsidized loans (HEFA III) 


Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 


Talent. search T L ee E T ES a A 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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Language training and area studies: 
Contarg i fellowships; and research 


University asee services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)__.__. 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)___- 
Uneekype instructional equipment 
(HE 
Felevieion equipment 


Other eq 
College personnel development 
Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


$111,306 
155,601 
50, 000 


2,232 
15,623 .. 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request | 


Career opportunities and urban/rurai 
school programs 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


SON itn cn icp aes sate ` 


Construction (LSCA I1)... 
College library resources (HEA 
Librarian training (HEA 11-8) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title II!) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications. 
Research and development. 
Ciya rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Fiscal year 


1970 actual 


Fiscal yo 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


436, 656 


$126, 743 


264, 938 


277, 822 


7, 932, 097 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Eisnoniary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
arti deprived children (ESEA 


State administrative expenses.. 
Pt, B: Special incentive grants. 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
Grants to States for school library materials 


EA II 
KEA State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 


Grants to States 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of equi ment and minor re- 
modeling (NDE. 
Grants to Sta 
Loans to nonprofit private schools.. 
State administration 


a. Tai, and secondary 
education. 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$33, 005, 253 
330, 053 


3, 592, 837 
1, 178, 032 


718, 370 


43, 982, 195 


Fiscal ine 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$36, 253, 182 
362, 532 
12, 924 


290, 264 
4, 037, 886 


2,217, 472 


$36, 253, 182 
, 532 

12, 924 

290, 264 

4, 107, 058 
2,270,496 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance gonilo Law 81-874) 
Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


Construction 


17, 317, 913 
59, 730 


_ 485, 423, 463 


17, 763, 000 


17, 763, 000 


Emergency school nama 
Education for the handicap; 
State grant programs Mi, 
Earl rus projects G A, C, sec. 


Tessier education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 
Consumer and homemaking education 
(VEA, pt. 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H) 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pi 
ei OA (VEA, pt. 1)... 
esea 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. _ 


ae 


8, 140, 628 
827,903 


1,977, 348 


827, 903 


9, 767, 350 
539, 646 
476, 047 
118, 602 
295, 999 

60, 636 


205, 542 
0, 6 


10, 219, 726 
634, 989 


674, AET eiis 


351, 100 


AN A 


1, 308, 317 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


13, 127, 626 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational 
(HEA IV- 
Work-study. 
Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Spaciat ey a disadvantaged students 
Talent search 
Special services in college. 
Upward Bound 


ia 


ees uan 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


+, 199, 600 
4, 025, 


Subsidized loans (HEFA II). -.-- x 


Grants: 
Public community colle eges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
bo Re pe facilities 


State _ administration 
(HEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA Vi)... 
— grants ”(Fulbright- Hays 


and planning 


Universite community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 


Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 


Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
baer ona instructional equipment 


Television equipment 


Other Ke ime E e SEE AAEE a a 
nel development............. 


College person 
Subtotal, higher education. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 


professions 
development 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services. 
Construction (LSCA 11). 


College library resources (HEA II-A)____. = 


Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications. 


Research and development 
C ri hts education EAOn IV, Civil Rights Act ot 


1, 293, 421 
1, 348, 031 
230, 583 


31, 155 
231,724 
267, 743 

50, 000 


Feal on 


appropriation 


1 $1, 830, 478 
4,581,945 
6, 510, 103 


111, 270 


231,724 
212, 142 
50, 000 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


20, 298, 659 


14, 948,723 


349, 149 


368, 487 


149, 163 


1,720, 341 
504, 900 


1, 245, 658 


104, 038, 760 


103, 606, 307 


72, 594, 965 
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OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


3463 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fisca Sit 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Ficat yat 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts 
agit deprived children (ESEA 


Pt. A: 
Basic grants $39, 816, 759 
State administrative expenses.. 398, 168 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools X 
Supplementary services (ESEA III)... 
wE to States for school library mat 
AS State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V}: 
Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects 
Acquisition of gi mient and minor re- 
modeling (noe 
Grants to States.. 


State administration.. ai 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VI 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through Ena Opportur 

sec, 222(a)(2)) 


$41, 065, 454 
410, 655 


530, 056 
3, 150, 285 
1,738, 192 


625, 028 


$41, 065, 454 
410,655 


530, 056 
3, 169, 488 


1, 732, 597 | 


690, 476 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815 


48, 336, 707 


16, 969, 000 


47, 598, 736 


13, 191, 000 


Subtotal, school assistance in todan 
affected 
Emergency school assistance....... 
Education for the handicap m 


Teacher education and recruitment___ 
Research and innovation 


17, 201, 133 


~ 682, 447 


16, 969, 000 
$7, 595, 447 


767,400 


13, 191, 000 


l giv; 627 _ 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 
Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: _ 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for — with special 
needs (VEA, p 
ert and (etn education 


(VEA, pt. F) 

work-study (VEA, pt. H 

Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G). 

State advisory councils (WEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 

Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 

icon sg Pee dase (VEA, pt. 1)... 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 

Grants to States 

Special projects and teacher education.. 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational OPaauRY Tesove 
(HEA IV-A)_...- 22... 
Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NDEA 11) 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search. 
Special services in college 
Upward Boun 
Institutional assistence: 
Strengthening ee institutions 
(HEA THI)... 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 
Grants: 
Public community colle; z and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
ohor DSR facilities 
tate —stgimistratln and planning 


(NDEA VI) 
bi 332 pan y 
Act)_ 


Aid to land-grant colle; 
Annual (Bankhe: oon Act). 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
Uraa raduate instructiona! equipment 
Television equipment. ___.... 
Other 
College personne! development_______.__- 


Subtotal, higher education.. ............. 


$3,193,100 ' $1,104,222 
3, 354, 360 4, 387, 199 
3, 240, 508 4,068, 453 


1,095, 526 
523, 006 
87,001 


197,128 
243, 763 
50, 000 


$523, 006 


, 833, 121 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
S pecial programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


2, 788, 046 310, 457 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services 
Construction (LSCA 11) 
College library resources (HEA I-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications... ............-.-.. 

Research and development 

“a HE a education ahad IV, Civil iei aia Act of 


738, 425 852, 255 
161, 699 


176, 811 


14, 173, 284 


11,940,665 = 
— 74, 851, 804 


12, 726, 773 


Total, Office of Education 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF HAWAII 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year Fiscal joer 
{971 971 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


1970 actual appropriation appropriation 


Bilingual education (ESEA VH)__.._...._.- 
Follow is nese Opportunity Act, 
sec. 


Subtotal, 
education 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary | education: 
Aid to school districts 
Educa tionally deprived children (ESEA elementary and secondary 
1): 4, 532, 770 
Schoo! assistance in federally — areas: 
Caines funie Law 81-8 9,237,488 10,015,000 8, 867, 000 
Construction Public Law S1-815 aE SE RS Ba BEI ETS =) Hd eae 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 


$5, 138, 735 $5, 005, 564 


g - $3, 325, 444 $3, 378, 683 
State administrative expenses.. 150, 000 150, 000 
Pt. B—Special incentive grants..______ 
Pt. ered grants for urban and 
rura $ 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 821, 878 
Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA 11). : 307, 834 313, 372 
Strengthening State departments of educa- Education for the handica| 
wane tates 280, 891 313, 072 Parapet sar EHA, Ai 
o , > 
Grants for special projects ar childhood projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. 
Acquisition of 7 and minor re- a S REEE AD n eP EEA 
modeling (NDEA Hit 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit poyas schools. 
State administration 


Teacher education and recruitment... 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped.. 243, O11 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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1971 


Fiscal | 


Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual 


appropriation 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 
Consumer and homemaking education 


(VEA, pt. 
work-study EA, pt. H 
Cooperative education EA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
po paaa aA (VEA, pt. 1). 


Research 

Adult AOLA (Adult Education Act) 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. 


j Wee 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational 
(HEA IV- 


opportunity grants 
A) 


Work-study. 
Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent searc! 
Special services in er: 
Upward Bound.. 
Institutional assistance: 
Stren; ening aiiis institutions 
(HEA 111)... 


Construction: 


$1,341, 119 
83, 328 

88, 542 

24, 487 
233, 018 
31, 068 


222, 680 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$1, 570,678 


19,13: <2 


272,771 


2, 446, 026 


1318, 123 


mpenmived loans CHEEA NNN) E st en caseec ensue roen 


Grants: 
Public community collages and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
HEFA I 


State administration 


and plannin 
MEFA : a 


171, 585 
108, 157 


3, 350 54, 451 


31, 074 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI). 
Training grants " (Fuibright- Hays 
Act) 
University community services (HEA 1)_ 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... . - 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__.- 
sr. wd instructional equipment 
(HE È 
Television equipment. 
Other equipment. - _- 
College personne! development. 


Subtotal, higher education_ 


Feucation professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development__........_- 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA 11) 
College library resources (HEA 11-A). 


Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities sae: 


munication Act of 1934, title 111)... 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 


communications 
Research and development 
Cre as one education coset IV, Civil ne Act of 


Total, Office of Education 


21,710 . 
116, 439 


165, 047 
50, 


157, 941 
50, 


$116,439 


3, 089, 771 


2, 384, 668 


197, 513 


327, 033 


137, 272 


peorsenens 


673, 808 


137, 272 


106, 785 


290, 189 
69, 586 
58, 624 


308, 456 


89, seis 


219, 460 


16, 455, 270 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal fer Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget 


request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1971 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual appropriation 1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
er deprived children (ESEA 
Pt. A: 


State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants.......___ 


Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA II1)_- 
cna Poe for school library materials 
A State departments of educa- 
jon (ESEA V): 


Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of sie and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA tit 
Grants to States 
Loans to ore private schools_ 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VII). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(aX{2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education. 


781, 230 
288, 111 


283, 357 


222, 979 


13, 333 13, 333 


5, 132, 882 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance rapt Law 81-874 ) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815, 


3, 106, 000 


Education for the handicap 
State grant programs EHA, pt. B). 
Earl: ES projects (EHA, pt. C, sec, 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants.. praos 
Programs for Singenta with “special 
needs (VEA, p 
Coven nt and EES education 


shestudy Q 

Work- study EA, pt. H 

Cooperative education EA, pt. G 

State advisory councils (VEA, pt B)_. 
Vocational research: 

Innovation (VEA, pi 

Curriculum TEn i (VEA, pt. 0 

Research.. : 
Adult education “A dult Education Act): 

Grants to States 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A)___- 
Work-study__......... 
Direct loans (NDEA II 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. $ 


Talent search_._..._-..-....-+.---- : 


Special services in ip- 
Upward Bound. 
Institutional assistance: 
Steon a a ai institutions 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 
Grants: 
Public community eg y and 
technical institutes ( 
Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA 1) 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 


$1,348, 046 
74, 479 
65, 703 


$1, 410, 598 
87,644 
93,129 


$1, 729, 463 


2,022, 196 


2, 413, 184 


EFA I). 


578, 400 
648, 557 
797, 527 


1293, 197 
607, 
1, 009; 547 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 
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Fiscal year 
{s71 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


3465 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Higher education—Continued 
Institutional assistance—Continued 
Language training and area studies—Continued 
Aivi G grants (Fulbright-Hays 


t) 
University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act).__. 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). . 
ay tra instructional equipment 


$115, 039 
165, 865 
50, 


Teaco equipment. 
Other pret re Nope 
College personne! development_____. - 


$115, 039 
158, 373 
50, 000 


4, 461 
31, 226 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 

Public libraries: 

Services. 

Construction (LSCA 11) 
College library resources (HEA II 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Co 

munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, higher education. 


2,531,777 


Subtotal, libraries 
communications 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps 


134, 884 


Research and development 
an hts education (title IV, Civil Eae Act of 


Total, Office of Education __ 


and educational 3 


= 14,116, 297 


$115, 000 


e 810 $134, 884 


294, 850 314, 110 
32, 527 90, 465 


36, 263 - 
24,771 - 


~ 13, 923, “302 


~ 10,177, 230 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and mgr srenet education: 
Aid to school distric 
Epa 7 children (ESEA 


Basic grants. 


$53, 256, 753 
State administrative expenses.. 532, 568 


oT ae et eer T ate 


Pt. C: pone "tome for urban and 
rural schoo! 
Supplementary cet (ESEA 
be os iy States for school fibrary materials 
(ESEA 11) 2,271, 614 
Rr State departments of educa- 
on 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects... AAAS 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schoo! 
State administration i 
ESEA ne TIAE Tee 
ESEA V! 


sec, 


6,414,033 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Fiscal {ar 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal feet 
Fiscal year 971 


y 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$58, 140, 427 
581, 404 

539, 483 
7,087, 572 
4, 275, 978 


1,057, 552 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
EAA Ne opportunity grants 


y. 
Direct loans (NDEA II 
$58, 140, 427 Special programs for disadvantaged students 
581, 404 (HEA, sec, 408): 
Talent i searc P E 
Special services in college- 
Upward Bound 
Institutional assistance: 
ee developing institutions 
(HEA IE) 


539, 483 
7,029, 053 


4, 293, 435 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
~ Ee facliitieg 


i 
State adnuinistraton and planning 


Language training and area studies: 
CeNDE) fellowships, and research 


5 
ine age grants (Fulbright- -Hays 


RR T and secondary 
education. 


73, 767, 523 


University community services “(HEA 1). 


71, 764, 071 Aid to land-grant col 
— Peot Act). 


Annual (Bankhea 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance gubio Law 81-874) , 367, 
Construction (Public Law 81-815)... --..--------------- 


14, 261, 000 


Subtotal, school assistance in amied J 


affected areas..............--..- 13, 367, 548 


Emergency school assistance. 


14, 261, 000 


Permanent (Second Morrill Act)_. 
11,031, 000 sr. em instructional equipment 
Television equipment 
Other Ma prvi 
College personne! 


Subtotal, higher education 


11, 031, 000 


Education for the handicap 
State grant programs EHA, t. B) 
vo CRUROO projects (EHA, pt. Č, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 4,238,391 


1,674, 241 


“1, 674, 241 


1, 728, 534 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and develo 
Special programs serving schoo 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


ools in low- 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for saene with special 
needs (VEA, 
Consumer and AE education 


12, 769, 779 
705, 533 


Vocational barak 
Innovation (VEA, pt. 


D) 162, 978 
canan we (VEA, pt. 1). -- 


314, 355 
32, 114 


Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education 


13, 360, 897 


830, 164 - 


882, 100 
279, 453 
604, 788 

79, 345 


478,047 ......-.-- 


Subtotal, education 
development. 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


16, 224, 490 


Construction (LSCA 11)... 
College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications.. 
Research and development... 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
ti 16, 912, 861 


19, 848, 005 


18, 553, 648 


development... -------- 


$8,217,200 1$ 
6, 123, 321 


3, 305, 
a 
9,409,954 11,795, 


213,000 .-- 
932, 822 - 


1, 694, 867 1, 706, 263 
1,433, 544 .… 


252, 236 175,796 


937,775 - 
144, 620 
332, 436 
389, 721 
50, 000 


332, 436 
276, 519 
50, 000 


33, 870, 450 


24,916, 392 


3, 092, 785 617,727 


professions x 


617,727 


1, 860, 565 
238, 122 


Civil rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Actof 


2, 629, 493 
2, 693, 451 


104, 285, 709 


ne E __- O O a a 
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APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF INDIANA 


February 22, 


1971 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year {oni 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts 
Educational de deprived children (ESEA 


Pt A: 
Basic g 
State iminite expe ses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA III). 
T to States for school library materials 


Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion CESEA V): 
Grants to States. 


Grants for special projects__._.._..-.--. 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
— DEA IH) 1i): 


Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA Villy 
Bilingual education (ES A VII) z 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(aX(2)) 


$17,081,476 $18, 507, 013 
170, 815 185, 070 
15, 170 


70, 455 
3, 455, 650 


2, 052, 751 


3, 132, 269 
1, 090, 524 


662, 709 662, 709 


$18, 507, te 
5, 070 
15, 170 


70, 455 
3, 436, 774 


2, 055, 068 


735, 463 


Subtotal, 


elementary and secondary 
education 


23,719,676 26, 214, 943 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas...............-- 
Emergency school assistance 


25, 005, 013 


Education for the handicap 
State grant programs EHA, 
a childh projects i: A, 


Teacher education and recruitment 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


837,989 


865, 164 


1, 334, 523 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State gravis. -.... .. 3 2 -- 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, p! 
Consumer and pA education 
(VEA, pt. 3 
Work- pled EA, pt. sai 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G).__- 
State advisory councils (EA, pt. ae 
Vocational research: 
innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
a development (VEA, pt. 1). 


Research 
a education a Education Act): 
rants 
foie ie an and teacher education__ 


7, 431, 298 
410,579 


7, 775, 608 


9, 452, 731 


——. vocational and adult educa- 


11, 261, 695 


10, 576, 582 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity 
(HEA IV- 
Work-study_ 
Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Special programs f for disadvantaged students 
Talent seai 
Special services in college.. 
Upward Bound. 


Ru 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II). 
Grants: 
Public community collaris and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
rA ee facilities 


fale, training and area studies: 
Centers, fello vships, and research 
NDEA VI 


University community ser services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges 
Annual Bankhead. -Jones Act).....- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
bia} ai instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Television equipment 
Other os genset Sa fn 
College personne! development___....._._.. 


Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas; 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education professions 
development 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA I1)_........-.....- S 


College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 


1, 051, 311 


44,138 _. 
207, 436 
260, 870 


208, 515 
50, 000 50 


207,436 E a 


207, 436 


348, 543 


144, 499 


1, 279, 338 
803,901 - 


1, 123, 560 


372, 582 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF IOWA 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year {or 
1970 steal appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and oe education: 
Ald to school districts: 
a deprived children (ESEA 


PLA 


g 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 
AN C: Aha sco grants for urban and 


jools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA III) 
west to ad for schoo! library materials 
Stiengthentng pete departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA 


$16, 149, 666 
161, 497 
435, 002 


72, 857 
1, 978, 800 


612,734 1, 153, 382 


Dropout prevention (ESEA Will).2 22272222. SSR ee 


Footnotes at end of table. 


$16, 149, 666 


L, 142, 459 


507, 818 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Bilingual education (ESEA VII) 
Follow Through Senni Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(a 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Pupi Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815}... 


Subtotal, eee assistance in federally 
affected a 
Emergency school paara reg 


Education for the handicap; 
pita grant programs EHA, 


şa, 096, 592 


$20, 471,355 


1, 882, 459 1,952; 000 


486,776 


486,776 


1, 243, 000 


502, 561 


502, 561 
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Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 


needs 


Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, p 
Curriculum be ache (VEA, pt. 1)... 
Research 

Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States. 


$4, 198, 015 
231, 941 


$4, 392, 605 
272,930 


a ee es Se 
312,346. -.1.2... 
31, 


068 


277,170 -. 
“488,067 -21.1 


339, 237 


Special projects and teacher education... ............._......_.. 


State administration and planning 
(HEFA 


Language train g and area stud 
Conort, fellowships, and research 


$5, 465, 011 


University groch Aen services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant col 
Annual (Bankh apii AcD.....-- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
Undergraduate instructional equipment | 


Television — 
Other he pena no Daas 
College personnel development._.........-. 


Subtotal, higher education 


$134, 337 


70, 
158, 862 
215, 572 

50, 000 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


$91, 903 


158, 862 
184, 607 
50, 000 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$55, 515 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 


a gy vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 


Direct sions (DEAT 1). 
SrtA on for disadvantaged students 
Talent searc! 
Special services in colege: FENE : 
Upward Bound. 
Institutional a ssistance: 
Stren hoping. de ass institutions 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA I1). 
Grants: 
Public community colle: ame and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
HEFA 1) 


5, 446, 442 


16, 430, 423 


6, 150, 170 Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
= Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 

Public libraries: 

Services 

Construction (LSCA 11). TES 
College library rome one H-A)_....-.- 
Librarian training (HEA 11-8 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 

munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


4O6, 425 se ae scenes. 
48,727 _. 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 


Research and development. __ 
Civil rights education (title IV, 
1964) 


507, 064 


239, 649 


239, 649 


657, 496 
123, 252 


29, 070, 138 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1971 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
1970 aceal 


Fiscal si 


apoyan 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elemaniaiy and secondary education: 
id to school districts 
Eoy, deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
Pt. A: 
Basic grants. 
State administrative expenses... 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools... 
Supplementary services (ESEA ii 
be ed for school library materials 


stfengthenag State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V}: 


Grants for special projects..._......_. 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
x EA HI): 


modeling (ND! 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit ‘es schools. 
State administratio 
Dropout prevention CESEA viti). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII)... 
Follow daa h (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(a)(2)) 
Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 
School assistance in federally e er areas: 
Maintenance gubie Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815, 


Subtotal, schoo! assistance in federally _ 


affected areas. 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B). 
os cmidioo projects G A, pt C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment. . 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


$10, 497,614 
150, 000 


-1,588,903 


465,110 


410, 248 


415,179 
21,727 


14, 280, 633 


$10, 838, 944 
150, 000 
13,378 


7,651 
1, 699, 025 


875, 502 


410, 248 


21, 550 


~~ 14, 620, 243 


| Vocational and adult eg Grants to States 
for vocational educatio 
Basic vocational ederation programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B; 
Consumer and pane education 


pt 
Work- ality 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils WEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pi 
Cua Joasi (VEA, pt. 1) 


earch 
Adulte education — Education Act): 
ra 
Special projects and teacher education 


$10, 383, 944 
150, 000 
13, 378 


47,651 
1, 701, 535 


858, 763 


nae 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
aa bat sical — 


Ww y. 
Speci iene eon p dvantaged student 
pecial programs for cisadvanta udents 
HEA, sec. 408): 


Talent sea 
Special services in college 
Upward Bound 
Institutional assistance 
Steon hanog developing institutions 


ion: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111) 


Grants: 


307, 497 


1, 429, 828 


Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
be Tp esa Eie 


State adm SN and planning 
(HEFA 1). 
Language training and area studies: 


Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI). 


$4,620, 536 


134, 791 


247, 741 


88, 673 
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APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF KANSAS—Continued 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


ae grants (Fulbright-Hays Career opportunities and ioken. 


a school programs =n S20; O00) on aos cots 
University community services (HEA 1). $148, 596 — 


Aid to land-grant colleges: Subtotal, education ee 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 177, 342 development... 629,613 $206, 004 $118, 595 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__ Libraries and educational communications: É 
Sy aeai instructional equipment Public libraries: 
(HEA VI): Services 99, 503 562, 395 300, 437 
Television equipment. ._..__...__- ae ta Construction (LSCA Ii) 7 
Other equipment a ollege library resources (HEA 11-A) 


Librarian training (HEA II-B). - 
College personnel development_____ __ _- Educational broadcasting facilities Com- 


munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, higher education... = , 581, 7, 392, 661 251, 365 


= = Subtotal, libraries and educational 
Education professions development: PAN primera : 822, 507 676, 566 
ee and developmen 
Personnel training and development. , , Civi rights education (titie IV, Civil Rights Act of 
Special programs serving schools in low- ga 
income areas: 


Teacher Corps Total, Office of Education................ 41,832,548 38,165,363 27, 858, 361 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


P Fiscal yar Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: Sakos ic pce k-stud t 
Aid to school districts: 3 ia eaen Aradr aia 


asta deprived children (ESEA EEA TY Ph esos ee 


Higher education: 


: : Work-study Peet as See 
Pt. A: Direct loans (NDEA I1)._ 
Basic grants $35,976,081 $37,468,749 $37, 464, 223 Special programe f for disadvantaged students 


State administrative expenses.. 359, 761 374, 687 374,642 (HEA, sec. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 

Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 

rural schools s 
Supplementary services (ESEA II). 
Grants to States for school library materi 


u 
Staani State departments of educa- 
EA V): 


tion (ES 
Grants to States. z 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of panimon and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools... 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII). 


Bilingual education (ESEA Vil). -.---------- 2-2 


Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(aX2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance pubiic Law 81-874) 
Construction 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


Talent Sod 
Special services in college.. 
498, 833 Upward Bound 
2,245, 669 Institutional assistance: 


1, 199, 083 
CN 
Subsidized loans (HEFA I1)... 
Grants: 
Public community colle: ogs and 
technical institutes ( 
Other undergraduate facilities 


State administration “and planning 
(HEF 
ee training ‘and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 


(NDEA VI). 


Ponit Law SLOL aos no eo asc E 


University community services (HEA 1) 
42, 307, 778 Aid to land-grant colleges: 
— Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). 
7, 793, 000 adr hd ge instructional equipment 
že... (HEA VI): 


Emergency school assistance....__..._. 


Education for the handicapped: 
ro grant programs (EHA, 
Earl fconenne projects teh 


Teachar education and recruitment. . 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: 
Grants to States for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
Coe ot ny homemaking education 
Work-study (VEA, p! 
Cooperative at aly 
State advisory councils VEA, pt ae 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. 
CENAM Sere ae (VEA, pt. 1) 


Epa equipment. 
ther equipment... - 
7,793, 000 College personnel development 


Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 


Special programs serving sc ols in low- 


income areas: 
Teacher Corps.. Seats 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


Subtotal, education professions 


development._..............-.- 


7,575, 842 | Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services 
Construction (LSCA 11). 
College library resources (HEA 11-A) 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


EFA I). 


Training grants (Fulbright- Hays PO ara. ve 


267, 492 


Res ie i o aa eae ibrari ional 
Adult aeration (hdl Education Act): Subtotal, libraries and educational 


communications. 
Grants to States 1, 019, 688 1, 148, 538 
Special projects and teacher education. . 477,000 __.__....__._.___________ | Research and development. ---..-----.---.--- 
—— = one hts education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


8,970, 665 9,961, 897 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Total, Office of Educa-ion 77,097,343 72,956, 904 59, 914, 211 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Fiscal yer Fiscal year Fiscal = Fiscal year 
Fiscal year _1971 1972 budget Fiscal year 97 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION Higher education: 
7 Student assistance: 
Elementary and secondary education: Grants and work-study payments: 
Aid to school districts: : Educational opportunity grants 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA SAER IV-A). gts 1 $1, 077, 003 
1): rk-study_ z 3, 772, 197 
PEA: Daine (NDEA i 4, 021, 743 
Basic grants : ı 326, $36, 776,942 $36, 776,942 SeN yg for disadvantaged students 
State administrative expenses.. 3, 270 367, 769 367, 769 (HEA, 408): 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 256, 240 256, 240 Talents searc 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 463, 400 463, 400 
Supplementary services (ESEA IH). 2,666, 731 2,657,611 Institutional assistance: 
Grants to oe for school library materials Strengthening developing institutions 
(ESEA II 1, 531, 433 1, 494, 657 (HEA III). 
Strengthening State departments of educa- Construction: 
tion (ESEA V): Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 144, 441 
Grants to States ; ; Grants: 
Grants for special projects... Public community colleges and 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- technical institutes (HEFA 1). 905, 989 
modeling (NDEA III): Other te heats facilities 
Grants to States 912, 117 , 246, (HEFA I) 479, 452 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 24, 500 State administration and planning 
State administration 37,976 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII)... å Language training and area studies: 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII)... 214, 250 ` Centers, gai and research 
Follow Throu a Somer Opportunity Act, (NDEA VI). 122, 685 
sec. 222(aX2 , 226, Ts grants (Fulbright-Hays 


Subtotal, diaaa and secondary University communit peeves (HEA 1). 178, os 
educatio _ 40,874,171 43, 884, 128 42, 602, 578 Aid to land-grant col 
———— = Annual (Bankhea ase Act)... .. 227, 449 
School assistance in federally affected areas: Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__ 50, 000 
a Ea cap Reena Law 81-874) 4, 467, 735 3, 522, 000 bar) fo instructional equipment 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 4,715, 446 900, 000 
Feleviaion equipment 


Subtotal, school assistance in Kaniy Kisasa potra Ca 127,929 `- 
affected 9, 183, 181 oe College personnel development.__....._____ 1, 034, 711 


Subtotal, higher education...........- 15, 372, 486 10, 456, 585 277, 297 


Education professions peer coment 
Personnel training and development 816, 614 285, 423 132, 364 
Special programs serving schools in low- 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
3 Career opportunities and urban/rural 
Subtotal, education for the handicapped. __ , 079, ; k school programs 532, 745 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States Subtotal, education professions 
for vocat ional education: _ development 1, 579, 627 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants z 7, 152, 052 7,483, 934 8, 817, 824 | Libraries and educational communications: 
programs for students with special eeina 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 395, 150 465, 005 
Consumer ha homemaking education 


WEE WERK p rr ae toe LE - College cary toneris (HEA I-A) 
Cooperative ER ai (VEA, pt. G 268, 678 7 Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)___. 44, 440 44, 440 Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
Vocational research: munication Act of 1934, title 111) 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
ee development VENDE Subtotal, libraries and Siona 


rch š Si 
Adult ‘eancation gi Education Act communications 
Grants to States 414, , 999, Research and development 


cine rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


79, 271, 744 56, 357, 059 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


Fiscal gaer Fiscal y Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION rA education (ESEA VII)....------- $257, 317 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
Elementary and secondary education: sec. 222(a)(2)) 163, 567 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA prion elementary and secondary 


1): 
Pt. A: 
Basic grants. : $6, 005, 938 | School assistance in federally affected areas: 
State administrative expenses.. 50, 150, 000 Maintenance subi Law 81-874)_._...._. 2, 492, 527 3, 456, 000 3, 073, 000 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 84,7 Construction (Public Law 81-815) 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 4, 4, 33 Subtotal, school assistance in cacao 
Supplementary services (ESEA III) 873, 976 921, 749 affected , 492, 3, 456, 000 3, 073, 000 
Grants to States for school library materials Emergency school assistance p 
(ESEA Il 213, 526 401, 930 
Senang State departments of educa- Education for the handicapped: 
tion (ESEA V): State grant programs (EHA, B) 
a aA States 303, 030 303, 030 tay childh projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. 
Grants for special projects. 
pie a dior viper and minor re- Teacher education and recruitment. . 
modeling ): i i 
Grants to States 194, 993 265, 625 Fanan aed Tamera 
Loans to nonprofit private schools_ 
State administration , 13, 333 13, 333 Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 414, 010 200, 000 


6,054,451 $8, 150, 703 $7, 907, 430 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


February 22, 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MAINE—Continued 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1971 1972 budget 


1970 actual appropriation request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1971 


appropriation 


1971 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 
Consumer, and homemaking education 


(VEA 

Work- ~study y EA, pt. H) 

Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 

State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)... 
Vocational research: 

Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 

Curriculum Sicha od wer ae 

Research 


tes = 
Special projects and teacher education. 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI). 


= laa soot sa grants (Fulbright-Hays tS 
t 


es: 
-Jones Act)_- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act) 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment 
Other equipment Lape 
College personne! development_........_.- 


219, 144 Subtotal, Higher Education 


Education professions development: 


Seus vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV- "ie 
Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NDEA II 
Sparial prcerans for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talents search... 
Special services in college 
Upward Bound 
institutional assistance: 
sue Ss institutions 
COIR 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 11)_____- 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1) 
Other ADA Cacio 
HEFA I) 


Personnel training and development_____ 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
2, 965, 570 \ income areas: 


————— = Teacher Corps__-.... 
school programs.. 


Subtotal, education professions 
1 266, 607 development 
778, 637 ; á 
971, 872 Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 

Services... 

Construction (LSCA 11) 
College library resources (HEA I-A) 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 

munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 


Research and development 
Civil rights educajion (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 
1964) 


Total, Office of Education 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual nepenenee request 


$120, 745 


173, 048 
50, 000 


$120, 745 


Career aaeeei and urban/rural 


204, 444 


341, 107 


110, 318 


108, 861 


451, 425 


18, 105, 893 


14, 233, 646 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
971 
Lip 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
rs ahd deprived children (ESEA 


PEA: 
Basic grants. 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111). 
Grants to States for school library 


bart State departments of educa- 
tion 
Grants to tates 
Grants for special projects.. 
Acquisition of ine and minor re- 
modeling (NDE. 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools_ 
State administration. ___._.....-._.._- 
Dropout prevention eh Vili): è 
—— education (ESEA VII). 
ros Ba ene Opportunity Act, 
222(a 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basie vocational education programs: 
Stete- greats aes = SEEN 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B)... 


Consumer, and homemaking education 


$20,770,840 $20, 862,349 (VEA, pi 
107, 708 208, 624 Work- stu (VEA, pt. H 
7,730 7,730 Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G).- 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)_- 
211, 188 211, 188 Vocational research: 
2, 580, 658 2, 585, 462 Innovation (VEA, pt. D 


ae development (VEA, pt. WS 3 


1, 516, 369 1, 547, 150 Researc 
Adult tia (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States.. 
534, 643 601, 401 Special projects and teacher education. 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


tion... 
832, 052 
Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational CPOS grants 
EA IV-A 


Specie aeir for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec, 4 


Talent search. 


School assistance in federally affected areas 
Maintenance publie Law 81-874). 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected 


Education for the handicap 
State grant programs RHA, 
oe childhood projects (4 


Teacher education and recruitment 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped___ 


Special services in college_ 
Upward bound 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing institutions 
(HEA 111). 


Construction: 


Subsidized loans (HEFA MM)... 


Grants: 


Public community colleges and 


555, 357 573, 367 technical institutes (HEFA I)_ 


Other undergraduate Cait 
ORA _-.._ 


Language training and area studies: 


1, 204, 676 555, 357 573, 367 Centers, ee and research 


(ADEA l Ss 


Footnotes at end of table. 


$5, 241, 683 
289, 602 


255, 472 
78, 808 
263, 064 
32, 570 


233, 202 


$5, 484, 600 


$6, 413, 756 


340, 780. ..... 


32.570 


a Ma E 


609, 400 


763, 906 


8, 339, 107 


7, 232, 596 


State administration and planning 
HEFAt 


691,630 
480,057 


$8,217 


52, 183 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 17 


1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 
Higher education—Continued 
Institutional assistance—Continued 
Language training and area studies—Continued 
Arenig grants (Fulbright-Hays 
$178, 822 


188, 914 
50, 000 


Volversing a services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant col 
Annual (Bankhea diés Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment. ..------- 
Other equipment... : 
College personnel development_............ 


Subtotal, higher education. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development... 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 


992, 154 283, 599 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


appropriation 


3471 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal io 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


Subtotal, education 


professions 
development. 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA 11). 
College library resources (HEA II-A)... 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, titie 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications.............-.--- 


Research and development 
Cv ients education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


Total, Office of Education............... 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


Pt A: 


Basic grants. $26, 211, 805 


State administrative expenses.. 


262, 118 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV- 

Work-study. 

Direct loans (NDEA b). .-.- = ~ 

Special programs for deuaa students 

(HEA, sec. 408): 


128, 634 


73, 844, 455 


70, 998, 064 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$5,917, 000 
5, 358, 854 
7, 061, 036 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


ee ci 


1 $2, 382, 262 


4, 007, 05 
8, 691, 191 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 


Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 


tural schools 


Supplementary services (ESEA 111). 


"3, 232, 286 


Grants to States for school sei wy fete 


Grants to 5 
Grants for special projects 


1,103, 113 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 


modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration. 
Dropout prevention SEN Vill)._-- Gee 
Bilingual education (ESEA Vil)__-....---- 


Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 


sec, 222(a)(2)) 


Subtotal, 
education.. 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81- E 
Construction (Public Law 81-815; 


1,328, 603 __ 


elementary and secondary 


29, 515, 593 


Talent searcl 


277,115 
3, 554, 778 


2, 076, 448 


277,115 
3, 528, 082 


2, 101,628 


Institutional assistance: 
Stron hening developing institutions 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA Ill)... .. 
Grants: 
Public community oa and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
HEFA 1). 
State _ administration 
(HEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
NDEA VI 


) 
Tae grants (Fulbright-Hays 


Univero community services (REA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 


34, O46, 432 3 085, 426 


13, 302, 806 
45, 005 


Permanent (2d Morrill Act) 
er instructional equipment 


Television equipment 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 


affected areas 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, 
ar chiidh 

3 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


t. B) 
projects € A, pt. C, sec. 


13, 347, 811 


TRISSA 
Emergency school assistance... _..........--.--...-- =p eI R a 


Other equipment 
nel 


12, 305, 000 College personnel development. ...._.-...-- 


Subtotal, higher education._........_.- $o 


750,789 
133, 153 


871,624 | Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 


3, 082, 974 


871,624 school programs___....-- 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 


for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 


Programs for ae with special 


needs (VEA, pt. 


6, 866, 845 
379, 393 


SOINE and homemaking education 


(VEA, pt. F) 
Work- a i (VEA, pt. H). 


Cooperative education VEA, pt. Of 


State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)_- 
Vocational research: 

Innovation (VEA, p 

eee bie Tale (VEA, pt. 1) 


rch 
Adult ‘education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States... ...... 
Special projects and teacher education. - 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
tion 


334,679 
104, 947 
285, 146 
42,667 
244, 827 
17, 269 
835, 242 
75, 000 


Subtotal, education professions 
development..._.............. 


124, 000 
1, 228, 018 
245, 000 


79, 643 
132, 014 


1, 076, 094 
463, 068 
192, 303 


706, 435 


79, 837 
215, 348 


272, 428 
50, 000 


215,348 
214,615 
50, 000 
34, 381 


240, 666 - 
2,749, 549 


25,950,627 17,029,607 350, 745 


2, 443, 758 145, 507 


430, 387 
428, 500 


3, 302, 645 


Libraries and educational communications: 


8, 227,727 
ser rahi 


College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B)_- _ 


Educational broadcasting facilities (C 
munication Act of 1934, title If). ...__-- 


901, 649 
192, 785 


402, 687 
92, 020 


1, 050, 278 
160, 755 


358, 239 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 
Research and development 
Civil rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


9, 186, 015 


1,947, 380 
2,959, 387 


10, 749, 590 9, 394, 190 


89, 431,774 79, 300, 321 56, 533, 772 


EXTENSIONS 


OF REMARKS 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and pon oat A education: 
Aid to school dist 
Educationally aa children (ESEA 


State administrative expenses.. 
Pt, B—Special incentive grants. 
Pt. C—Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA Ill) 
Grants to States for school library materials 


(E u 
a State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects. 


Acquisition of equipment and minor ree 


modeling oo 1i: 
Grants to States. 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (fea Vill). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Mr \ etc Opportunity Act, 
sec, 


"5, 346, 325, 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year {S71 


1970 actual appropriation 


February 22, 1971 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Fiscal year 
971 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$47, 052, 229 $47, 486, 093 
474, 861 


945, 696 


392, 756 
5, 837, 297 


3, 780, 218 


5, 857, 683 


2, 000, 378 3, 765, 418 


1, 002, 131 1, 002, 131 1, 116, 121 


1, 553, 289 4 116, 053. ...-... 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education_........___. 


54, 810, 503 60, 933, C42 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Publie Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815, 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected 


Emergency school assistance... ...............-- 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B) 
oS childh projects (EHA, pt. C, 


3) 
Teacher education and recruitm: 
Research and innovation 


4, 690, > 


4,690, 071 


e 426, 


1, 479, 273 -.- 
737, 563 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped.. 


Vocationa! and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 


(VEA, p Aa) 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H 
Cooperative education EA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, p! 


Curriculum Laaah (VEA, pt. 1)...-- 


Research 

Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Speciai projects and teacher education.. 


Sg vocational and adult educa- 


- 3,585,535 


1, 426, 642 1, 472, 906 


12, 596, 706 
782,682 _._- 
831, 649 


15, 217, 985 


30, 275 


18, 168, 676 16, 989, 895 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). 
Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NDEA Ii 
Special programs for 
(HEA, sec. 4 
Talent search. 
Special services in college. - 
Upward Boun ae 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening Gewoane aa 
(HEA IM)... 
Construction : 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 11). 
Grants: 
Public community orms and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other lee facilities 
(HEFA I 


isadvantaged students 


State SPS 
(HEFA 
Reien bana and area studies: 


Centers, fellowships, and research 
(ND 


and planning 


T grants “(Fulbright-Hays 
Act 
University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)___- - - 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__- 
Erari ge instructional equipment 


Television equipment 
Other equipment... 
College personne’ el development.. FS? 


Subtotal, higher education 


1 $2, 894, 032 
082, 702 
10, 522, 089 


1, 733, 216 
1, 247, 385 
219, 606 


1, 157, 950 
113, 638 
283, 968 


433, 785 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps.. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


4,691, 573 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services... 
Construction (LSCA 11). 
College library resources (HEA 1i-A)_- 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 


munication Act of 1934, title 111)___.....-- 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 


Research and development. --. .-_ - 
cari hts education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


1, 875, 293 1, 692, 349 


432,977 


115, 838,843 111, 351, 479 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


84, 561, 922 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
ent deprived children (ESEA 


PLA 


State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA Ill) 
cor to poe for school library materials 


Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 


Grants to States 


Grants for special projects.......-......- 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA Ill): 
Grants to States... - 
Loans to nonprofit private schoo 
State administration. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal yo 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


$22, 388, 099 
223, 881 
945, 696 


177, 484 177, 484 
2, 597, 693 2, 601, 921 


1, 606, 455 1,613, 207 


2, 372, 233 
853, 429 


548, 158 


719, 373 
"36,211.36, 308 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year {ort 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Dropout prevention (ESEA VII). 

Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 

Follow Through (Economic Opp 
sec, 222(aX2)). 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 


education 

School assistance in federally affected areas: 

Maintenance Subi Law 81-874), 

Construction 

Subtotal, school assistance in federally 

Emergency school assistance... __ . 
Education for the handicapped: 

State grant programs (EHA, pt. B). 

Eny childhood projects (EHÀ, pt. C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment. _ 
Research and innovation 


25,397,409 $29, 511, 552 


$28, 560, 552 


Public Law 81-815)____........ 


3, 293, 977 3, 486, 000 


2,614, 000 


2,614, 000 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


1, 658, 461 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


appropriation 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
yc ray and homemaking education 
(VEA, pt. F} 
Work- es (VEA, p 
Cooperative edecabon (VEA, pt. 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) > 
Curriculum a daaa (VEA, pt. 1) 


Research 
Adult edacation (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 


ES 


Special projects and teacher education.. ` 


$5, 683, 713 
314, 026 
277,015 

7 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal m 
971 


appropriation 


State administration and planning 
(HEFA 1). 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, AVN ee and research 
(NDEA VI). 
i grants (Fulbright- -Hays | 


$5, 947, 246 $7,094, 864 
University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)___.._ 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
ery eo instructional equipment 


$98, 614 


3, 816 
177, 698 
231, 178 

50, 000 


Television equipment. E 


Other i" 
College personnel development__.._....____ 
Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


7,571, 417 


Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 


8, 595, 097 7,914, 036 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 

Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
Work-study___ 

Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408); 

Talent searc! 

Special eo in Sn 

Upward Bound......- 

aye resien aA 


Pra an 
Subsidized loans (HEFA HI) 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1)_ 
Other Saoerna n facilities 


4, 139, 700 
2; 843, 426 


137, 728 - 
433, 766 - 
327,000 -_. 


100, 000 
23,377 


983, 409 
640, 946 


Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities 
school programs.. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services. 
Construction (LSCA I1)______ 
College library resources (HEA 1-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications... 
Research and development.. 
oe education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


$101, 060 


177, 698 
192, 844 
50, 000 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$61, 259 


134, 931 


336, 419 


40, 490, 478 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
or Cama deprived children (ESEA 


‘Pt. A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants__.__.............. 


Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA III). 
Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA 11). 
are rrt State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V}: 
Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of " a and minor re- 
modeling (NDE. 
Grants to Suter, 
Loans to nonprofit private schools_ 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIH) 


Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(aX{2)). 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


41, ne 589 


596, 634 
24,357 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fee 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs y Fa with special 
needs (VE 
rorat EA ARAR education 


(VEA, p 
warkestudy (VEA, p! 
Cooperative ahan oh VEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
— development (VEA, pt. 1) 


Adult pore (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. . 


$43,194,908 $43, 194, 908 
431, 949 431, 949 
141, 626 141, 626 


653, 400 
1, 788, 456 


904, 740 


as 
653, 400 
1,796, 735 
925, 097 


br ge vocational and adult educa- 


906; 793) a = 
Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HE IV-A). 


agi rad 
Direct loans (NDEA 11). 


Special ge for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec, 408): 
Talent sear 
Special services in college_ 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas. 


Emergency school assistance. 


Education for the handicapped 
State grant programs EHA, p t. B). 
Early childhood projects CEHA, pt. C, sec. 


3) 
Teacher education and recruitment 
Research and innovation.. ----- 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Upward Boun 
Institutional assistance: 
SHEA TID sees institutions 


5, 804, 330 


CONAI 
Subsidized loans (HEFA IIL) 


2, 639, 000 
Grants: 


Public community are and 
technical institutes ( 


657, 021 


Other undergraduate facilities 
464,027 FAI 
State _ administration 
(HEFA 
Language training and area studies: 
ae fellowships, and research 


and planning 


449, 452 


EFA 1). 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$4,712, 410 
260, 361 
= 675 

375 


ae gat 
31, 068 


224, 039 


653, 093 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


$, 931, 282 
306, 400 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$5, 768, 192 
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APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MISSiSSIPPI—Continued 


Fiscal jeer Fiscal year Fiscal = Fiscal year 
y 971 1972 budget Fiscal year 9 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


University community services (HEA I). $149, 826 $149, 826 $149, 826 Subtotal, education professions 

Aid to land-grant colleges: development , 421, $212, 009 $119, 590 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)_____- 201, 794 177, 336 SS = ————EE 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act}... 50, 000 50, 000 Libraries and educational communications: 

view instructional equipment Public libraries: 


Television equipment. -. Sone eee Construction (LSCA 11). 
Other inp perme eS College library etnias. I-A). 
College personnel development. ‘ Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
i : I N a RE RS Se 11T pe Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
Subtotal, higher education 13, 256, 231 7,892,813 247, 282 munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Education professions development: Subtotal, libraries and educational 
Personnel training and development_ 617, 399 212, 009 119, 590 communications... 
Special programs serving schools in low- Research and development 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps ) ou A education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


73, 809, 151 57, 266, 784 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Fiscal y comet year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 71 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 steel appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Elementary and secondary education: Grants and work-study payments: 
Aid to school districts: Educational meat rel aes 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA (HEA IV-A)__.. t $1, 495, 472 
Work-study 3, 640, 765 
PLA: Direct loans (NEDA Yo 4,901,774 5, 529, 152 
Basic grants. , 049, , 769, $27, 760, 020 Spacia! programs for disadvantaged students 
State administrative expenses.. 260, 497 277, 600 277,600 (HEA, sec. 408): 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. Talent sear f 134, 000 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and Special services in college... 516, 441 
tural schools... Nia ee a 270, 207 270, 207 Upward Bound KS - 157, 000 
Supplementary services (ESEA Til ij- 2,797,435 3, 072, 094 3, 091, 742 Institutional assistance: 
amaA to asd for school library materials Strength ening developing institutions 
CESEA 11). 994, 943 1, 872, 834 1, 880, 383 (HEA 11) 796, 537 
Strengthening State departments of educa- Construction 
tion (ESEA W: Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). z 136, 70i 
Grants to States y 676, 281 Grants: 
Grants for special projects. £ Public community colleges and 
Acquisition of i a and minor re- technical institutes (HEFA 1). 945, 265 
modeling vas Other undergraduate facilities 
Grants to S , 054, (HEFA 1). 621, 752 
Loans to paimti private schools State administration and planning 
State administration 41, (HEFA 1) 100, 870 
ESEA VIII)... Language training and area studies: 
ESEA Vil) Casa fellowships, and research 
(ND 


VI). 171, 887 
sec, 222(a)(2)). ROD ro Siete one act tes pes on nse Training grants sade cas a 79.576 
—____—_— — Reo , 
Subtotal, elementary and secondary University community ‘services (HEA 1)_- 197, 785 
education 33, 475, 434 34, 956, poet 33, 956, 233 Aid to land-grant colleges 

————————=—= ee Annual (Bankhead. -Jones a a 252, 721 

School assistance in federally affected areas: Permanent (Second Morrill Act)_. - - 50, 000 
Maintenance Guphe Law sels : 7,797, 561 8, 443, 000 6, 206, 000 Undergraduate instructional equipment 

Construction (Public Law 81-815)_____ : 71,736 (HEA Vi): 


Television equipment. 
Other a po antan 
College personnel development__.__.._. .. .- 


Subtotal, higher education cue 18, 124, 346 
Education for the handicap Paari got 


State grant programs EA, pt Mera irii i a . Education professions development: 

Enry childh projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. Personnel training and development-___.- = 924, 138 
). ny Se Special programs serving schools in low- 

Teacher education and recruitment... 809,625 _ income areas: 

Research and innovation... pt Re 279,970 _.. Teacher Corps. 


> : = Career hnala i and urban/rural 
Subtotal, education for the handicapped.. 1,766, 395 721,700 745, 143 school programs. = 619, 207 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States Subtotal, education professions 
for vocational education: development 2 140, 716 
Basic vocational education programs: ar ANAE ae 
State grants , 028, , 353, , 786, Libraries and educational communications: 
Programs for students with special Public libraries: 
needs (VEA, pt. B) Services k b 361, 553 


Wi QEK tH 

Cooperative education EA, pi t Librarian training (HEA II-B) 

State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B). : Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
Vocational research: munication Act of 1934, title 111). 

Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 

Curriculum $n iad (VEA, pt. ae 


Research.. aS 817, 105 Subtotal, libraries and educational 
Adult education (Adult ‘Education. Act): communications 

Grants to States 926, 165 , 100, Research and development 

Special projects and teacher education --+- : = | Gv rights education (titie IV, Civil Rights Act of 


— vocational and adult educa- = Ee wines 


135, 579 


82,178,938 68, 979, 028 51,657, 528 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget Fiscal year ton 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Elementary and secondary education: Grants and work-study payments: 
Aid to school districts Educational opportunity grants 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA HEA IV-A). $803, 000 1 $295, 442 
1): y. \ - 2,318,975 628, 051 
tA: Direct loans (NDEA 11). 864, 228 1, 019, 666 
Basic grants , 576, $3, 944, 321 $3, 944, 321 erty programs for disadvantaged students 
State administrative expenses... 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 (HEA, sec. 408): 
t. B: Special incentive grants 150, 332 150, 332 Talenta e ee n je 
PE C: Special grants for urban and Special services in college. 
rural schools.. em a i 9,274 9,274 Upward Bound... 
Supplementary services (ESEA ii). ý 772, 936 766, 262 re assistance: 
Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA 11). 155, 462 292, 635 292, 134 
Strengthening State departments of educa- aia 
tion (ESEA Subsidized loans (HEFA III). 
Grants to States 281, 090 281, 090 311, 592 Grants: 
a projects. oo NEE NE A nese E E EAS ee 
Acquisition of equipment and minor Te- technical institutes (HEFA 1) 
modeling (NDEA III): Other undergraduate facilities 
Grants to States 152, 595 207, 298 (CHEFA I 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. State administration and planning 
State administration 13, 333 13, 333 (CHEFA 1) 77, 187 56, 877 
Dropout prevention ESEA Vill. aa Language training and area studies: 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 172/496) 5-2 eS eed Centers, fellowships, and research 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, (NDEA Vi 
sec. 222(aX2)) 391, 025 


———————— 0, 755 
Subtotal, elementary and secondary University community services (HEA 1). 114, 763 114, 763 
education 5, 631, 989 5, 821, 219 5,623,915 Aid to land-grant ai daray 
— z ————— Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act) 166, 045 158, 468 
School assistance in federally affected areas: Permanent (Second Morrill Act). 50, 000 50, 000 
Maintenance Pupile Law 81-874) 4, 274, 608 5, 030, 000 4, 804, 000 bat rr instructional equipment 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 274, 428 100, 000 200, 000 
Felevtaion equipment. 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally Other equipment. _._ 
affected areas_..__..._. Se RS 4, 549, 036 5, 130, 000 5, 004, 000 College personnel development.. 


Emergency school assistance... i 
Subtotal, higher education. -...._......- 5, 427, 723 2, 545, 974 197, 575 


Education for the handicapped: . 
= grant p pogras (EHA, pt B). T $ Education professions development: 
Earl — — (EHA, p 3 Personnel training and developm 242, 159 135, 432 
e Special programs serving schools in low- 
124, 529 = income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 236, 825 200, 000 school programs 
Vocational and adult education; Grants to States Subtotal, education professions 
tor vocational education: development 478, 499 135, 432 106, 326 
Basic vocational education programs: BEAN 5 Ae = = 
State grants 1, 233, 991 1, 291, 234 , 544, Libraries and educational communications: 
Programs for students with special Public libraries: 
needs (VEA, pt. B). 68, 178 80, 231 Services_____. A a 257, 943 
Consumer ed KOMNAR education on iss 3 Construction (SCA i). 90, 
pt College library resources (HEA I-A). 
Work- study (VEA, p H) 80 : As mentees 7 
Cooperative SEa (VEA, pt. G) 2 30, 0 Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)... 31, 068 $ Educational broadcasting facilities Te 
Vocational research: munication Act of 1934, title I1). 
Innovation (VEA, p 104, 670 220, 218 
tae Haen WER) 0 I) ot etree S E E E A peetina ates Subtstal, librarios. ami. educational 


Research 15, 000 143, 471 
Adult rsa fae (Adult Education Act): communications 452, 114, 405, 938 
Grants to States.._......-.-...-..-- 164, 109 173, 091 Research and development 


Special projects and teacher education. - 000... civil My education (title 1V, Civil Rights Act of 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
ed. ee S. 2, 042, 060 2, 275, 025 1, 840, 833 SSS ee ee 
= = Total, Office of Education. ` , 818, , 513, 13, 230, 592 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Fiscal ii Fiscal year h Fiscal geor Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


Fiscal year 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION eee vii) 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 
~ Subtotal, ARDT. and secondary 


PLA: education 9, 976, 853 _ $10, om 003 $10, 488, 592 
Basic grants. 491, $8, 002, 458 $8, 002, 458 : = e 
State administrative expenses 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 | School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants... - 122, 403 122, 403 Maintenance fraps Law eats, 5, 279, 657 5, 461, 000 4,741, 000 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and Construction (Public Law 81-815). 1 0 
rural schools z 53, 198 53, 198 
Supplementary services (ESEA INl)_- = 1, 128, 290 1, 205, 611 1, 200, 758 Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
Grants to States for school library m at xa 5, 279, 657 7, 261, 000 
(ESEA 11)-- = 313, 078 589, 323 585, 063 | Emergency school assistance 
Strengthening State departments of educa- a f = 
tion (ESEA V): Education for the handicapped: 
Grants to States 338,712 338, 719 374,712 by 217, 458 244, 530 
Grants for special projec 2 
Acquisition of — and 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States. 


Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration 13, 656 $ i So 788,917 244, 530 252, 460 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX 1V.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEBRASKA—Continued 


February 22, 1971 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants g s 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
Consumer and homemaking education 


Work- slady a GE 
Cooperative sn VEA, pt. G)..-_- 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)... 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D 
—— than heee (VEA, pt. I)... 
esear 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 


Fiscal to 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$2,227,091 $2, 330,328 
144,792 


153, 851 
9 


239, 468 
“258, 925 - 
238, 968 


Sg 940 
1,996 . 

15, 000 

221, 891 


$2, 767, 668 


3, 103, 475 3,694,745 


3, 197,945 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
gy opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). z 
Work- sy >. 
Direct loans (NDEA 11) 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent searc! 
Special services in oe: FIESTAS = 
Upward Boun ae ae 
Institutional assistance: 
St E sisal institutions 
een hs 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II!) 
Grants: 
Public community ae and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1)_ 
Other undergraduate facilities 


State administration and planning 
(HEFA 1) 


1, 476, 600 
1, 142, 874 
1, 846, 632 


t 609, 585 
1, 349, 246 
2, 248, 848 


55, 000 .. 
136, 555 
100, 000 . 


356, 265 
234, 347 


69, 254 68,941 


40, 173 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, ees and research 
(NDEA VI). 
Training grants (Fulbright-Hays 
Act) 


University community services (HEA 1)_- 


Aid to land-grant colleges: 


Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)___._- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 


bier ~piag instructional equipment 
Television equipment_____._.- 
Other equipment. ~- 
College personnel development 
Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 


Personnel training and development____.._. 


Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps... 
Career opportunities a and urban/rural 
school programs... á 


Subtotal, education 
development... 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services__... 
Construction (LSCA yr 
College library resources (HE. 
Librarian training (HEA II-B)... 
Educational broadcasting facilities. (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title I1) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 


communications 
Research and development. ......- 
Cha rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


Total, Office of Education.. 


professions 


Fiscal oer 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$130, 820 
183, 560 


$130, 820 


ft aa 
50, 000 


5, 057, 081 


667, 433 171, 354 


385, 875 


1, 343, 657 171, 354 


395, 609 436, 351 


“z, 426, 523 27,797, 201 


19, 291, 450 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEVADA 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
PEY deprived children (ESEA 


PLA 


State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111). 
E to States for school library materials 


tion (E 
Grants to States r 
Grants for special projects.. 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States 


Ps State departments of educa- 
(ESEA V): 


Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration 
Dropout prevention SEBEN Vill 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII)... 
Follow Through (Economic Opportu 
sec. 222(a)(2)) 


Fiscal year 
971 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


, 061, 267 
150, 


260, 934 


86, 937 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$1, 061, 267 
150, 000 


194, 615 


290, 935 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815. 

Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B) 
Ee Anaea projects G A, pt. C, sec, 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Footnotes at end of table. 


221, 7 


ee 


3 Fiscal fee 
Fiscal year 971 


y! 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
Consumer and homemaking education 


(VEA, pt. Ri 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H) 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, p 
Curriculum Senoi (VEA, pt 1) 


Research 
Adult posed Pa (Adult Education Act): 


AT eae 5 


Special projects and teacher education- 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
CHEA IV- 
Work-study_ 
Direct loans (NEDA Il 
Special programs for isadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent searct 
Special services in conan 
Upward Bound.. 
institutional assistance: 
sn developing institutions 
(HEA IID. 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111) 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 


technical institutes (HEFA 1). 


Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA | 


State administration and planning 
HEFA 


Language training and area studies: 
Cenas, a fellowships, and research 


$553, 955 
34, 420 


31, 068 
203, 448 210, 309 
15, 000 


123, 829 127, 168 


61, 551 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Higher education—Continued 
Institutional assistance—Continued 


Language training and area studies—Continued 


a grants (Fulbright-Hays 


University community services (HEA 1)_. 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Television equipment 


Other equipment. _.......-.-....- 


College personnel development 
Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 


156, 784 
50, 000 


153, 580 
50, 000 


1, 642, 020 1, 171, 734 


187,275 


343, 436 122, 827 


104, 214 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 


Career sate and hope 


schoo! programs.. aes 


Subtotal, education 
development. 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services.. 
Construction (LSCA I!) 
College library resources (HEA | 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, 
communications a 
Research and development 
sai ee education ee IV, Civil i Rights A Act of 


Total, Office of Education_____- 


libraries and educational 


$122, 827 


_ $104, 214 


251,373 
84, 475 


329, 745 
150, 400 


96, 211 


10, 188, 042 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
Pt. A: 
Basic grants. 
State administr: exp 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA III). 
Grants = A ie for school library materials 


Grants to tates 
Grants for special projects._._..- 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


"755, 932 
274,924 


271, 088 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 


modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools... 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VII)... 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through feon Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(a)X(2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education. 


School assistance in federally ne areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$1, 822, 638 
150, 000 


762, 180 
281, 038 


302, 461 


3, 304, 555 


3, 453, 104 


3, 318, 317 


1,975, 593 2, 157, 000 


1,731, 000 


Construction (Public Law $11 USAR Re SR AD Se ET 3 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas. 
Emergency school assistance... 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, B) 
we childhood projects (E ‘A, pt. C, sec. 


3) 
Teacher education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students wth special 
needs (VEA, 
Consumer and homemaking education 
(VEA, pt R 
Work-study (VEA, p 
Cooperative ie en pt. 3s 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)_. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
— Heed (VEA, pt. 1). 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


2, 157, 000 


1,731, 000 


173,550 


1, 107, 570 
68, 817 


1, 324, 207 


2, 033, 694 


1, 623, 197 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
ae bibasban: 4 grants 


y. 
Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Special ens for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 


Talent pia a eee 5 


Special services in college. 
Upward Bound. 
Institutional assistance: 
Stren —e developing institutions 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II1)_._... 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Otha euereraouas Caie 
State administration and planning 
(HEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 
Comana Ev and research 
bene. grants (Fulbright- -Hays 
Act). 


University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). 
spank ghee instructional equipment 


Television equipment. _........... 


Other equipment. 
College personne! development__._. : 


Subtotal, higher education......... 


Education professions development: 


Personnel training and development. . ~ 


Special programs serving schools in “Tow- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs_........ 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA IH) 


College library resources r CIA (m IRENA 


Librarian training (HEA 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title II). 


Subtotal, 
communications... - 


Research and development... 
AT hts education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


Total, Office of Education........ x 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year {ort 


1970 actual appropriation 


yi: 100 
740, 084 
799,685 


1 $278, 144 
508, 98 
1,015,645 


76, 419 
199, 326 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


__ 3,852, : 652, 488 


133, 287 


314, 699 


199, 194 


libraries and educational 


11, 855, 870 


10, 757, 335 


7,436, 433 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Saor ct and secondary | education: 
Aid to schoo! districts 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 
Pt A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Specia! incentive grants. 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools_.._._............. 3 
Supplementary services (ESEA II1)__ 
Bio to States for school library materials 


$33, 310, 467 
333, 105 


¢ 
Pai State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 


Grants to States . 
Grants for special projects 
Acquisition of San ras and minor re- 
modeling (ND 1): 
Grants to States___ 
Loans to nonprofit 
State administration. 
Dropout prevention ata Vil 
Bilingual education (ESE A VII)... x 
Follow Throu > apart Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(3(2) 
Subtotal, j S and secondary 
education 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


$44, 287, 837 
442, 878 
4, 548, 731 


2, 648, 053 


742, 620 


54, 259, 912 


Fiscal yea 
1972 budge 
reques, 


$44, 287, 837 
442, 878 


53, 120, 983 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874)... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


12, 765, 000 


9, 805, 000 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


12, 765, 000 
456, 972 


974, 736 


Heese LDE a a E A E EE e Ts 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... __ 1, 526, 686 


974, 736 


1,006, 346 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B). 


EA, pt. H 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (WEA, pt. B)__._. 

Vocational research: 

Innovation (VEA, p 
riagg Seale (VEA, pt. 1) 


53, 087 
257,931 


Special projects and teacher education. 


8,939, 174 


10, 770, 595 


555, 425 __ 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


ORL SIRE | ERA TERE Ria ES 1, 615, 385 


13, iam 249 


12, 261, 574 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). 


y. 
Direct loans (NDEA iD- Zas 
Speci! programs for disadvantaged students 
CHEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search 
Special services in college. 
Upward Bound 


oain 
Siheidized loans (HEFA 111) 
Grants: 
Public community copes and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 


Language traini and 
Centers, fellowships 
(NDEA VI 
Training g 
Act). 


University community pene (HEA 1)_- 
Aid to land-grant colle; 
Annual (Bankhea gels a 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). - 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Television equipment 
Other 


College personne! development......-..___- 


$3, 292, 800 


3, 076, 858 
3,391, 489 


1, 193, 927 


58,620 .... 
249, 966 


Fiscal ii 


appropriation 


1 $1, 264, 329 
3,385, 651 
4, 164, 854 


1, 162, 358 


226, 138 
50, 000 


18, 141 
126, 991 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


“249,966 2 


Subtotal, higher education. 


10, 746, 634 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career healen and AN 
school programs a 
Subtotal, education ppeoat, 
development......--.-------- 


Libraries and educational communications: 
— a 


Construction (USGA ii). yaaa aes 
College library resources (HEA I1-A)__ 


Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities Leesa 
munication Act of 1934, title III). . 


1, 698, 498 


420, 612 


604,930 .-...-.-i .-..n0---- 


3, 099, 375 


420,621 


157, 623 


1, 025, 979 
199, 000 
200, 606 
165, 363 


1, 201, 114 
57 


425, 802 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 
Research and development 


Civil rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act ‘of 
1964) 


1, 961,654 


1, 376, 271 


1,044,945 __ 


133,608 .___. 


425, 802 


Total, Office of Education... ............- 


90, 387, 046 


94, 462, 395 


77, 135, 328 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts 
a deprived children (ESEA 


$9, 888, 110 
State administrative expenses 150, 000 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. _..........._..... 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools _____ 
Supplementary services (ESEA Il i) 
Grane M wipes for school library materials 


CES 
Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 


Grants for special projects _..__. X 
Acquisition of Gyr and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. _ 
State administration 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Fiscal year 
971 


appropriation 


$10,756, 421 
150, 000 


90, 512 
989, 211 


453,791 


317,977 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$10, 756, 421 
150, 000 


30, 512 
998, 619 


453, 958 


Bilingua! nno (ESEA VII) _. 
Follow Thro 7a Opportunity Act, 
sec, 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal 4 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 


Subtotal, elementary and Eea 
education 


13, 963, 720 


$13, 521, 984 


$13, 182, 623 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance pce Law 81-874). _....... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in ke pn 
affected areas... --------------- 
Emergency school assistance.. 


10, 814, 878 


10, aes 878 


12, 627, 000 


Sin: 627, 000 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B) 
pe: NEN projects (EHA, Me C, sec. 
Teacher education and recruitment_ 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


175, 883 


11, 403, 000 


11, 403, 000 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


3479 


Fiscal Fiscal year 
71 1972 budget 
appropriation request 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal at 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for oe with ` special 
needs (VEA, p 
Consumer and ye — 


$1, 947, 460 
107, 597 


(VEA, pi 94, 917 
Work- aay (VEA, pt. H) 23, 993 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 219, 649 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 31, 068 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 3 107, 005 230, 927 
os Haah (VEA, pt. r AE AA ERA Ree ERT ASA A 


arch 15,000 SORS foes tine nwa cua 
Adult SAGSNR — Education Act): 
Grants to States. 315, 198 
Special projects and teacher education. - 


$2, 037, 894 $2, 452, 032 


——. vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Sutdent assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational enemy, grants 


Direct loans (NEDA fi: 

Speci programe te for aind ‘students 
Talent searc! 
Special services in college... 
Upward Boun 

Institutional assistance: 


Baaawnee: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II). 
Grants: 
Public community colle; rps and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
CHEFA 1) 


State administration and preaiee 
CHEGA 1) S 


Language training an a stud 
Conteh fellowships, and research 


Training grants (Fulbright-Hays 
Act) 


services (HEA I)... 
Aid to land-grant col - ene 


Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
vee instructional equipment 


University communi 


Television equipment 
Other eq 
College personnel development._........... 


Subtotal, higher education. ............. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and develo 
Special programs serving 

income areas: 

Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and sissies 
school programs___._.._.___ 2 


jools in low- 


Subtotal, education punen. de- 
velopment... as 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public ae: 


phew (LSCA II 
College library resources (HEA I!-A)_._..._- 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications. 
Research and development... 
i abe education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


Total, Office of Education 


$59, 653 


5, 602, 772 
867, 418 


382, 477 
351, 100 


3, 443, 914 


$34, 241 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal od 
Fiscal year 971 


y 
1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to schoo! districts: 
aceeneny deprived children (ESEA 


PLA: 
Basic grants. _....... 
State administrative expenses. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools... .._... 
Supplementary services (ESEA niy. 
Greet baa for school library materials 


. $178, 348,472 $200,981,256 $201,076, 537 
1, 783, 485 2, 009, 813 2,010, 765 
945, 696 945, 696 


2, 049, 980 
Il, 192, 431 


6, 522, 557 


2, 049, 980 
11, 131, 403 
6, 585, 407 


~ 10,035,452 


3, 465, 109 
STERN. State departments of educa- 
ion 
Grants to States - 
Grants for special projects Š 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States... 
Loans to nonprofit 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VH). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity ‘Act, 
sec, 222(aX2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


1,477,979 1,477,979 
49, 750 
2,657,948 - 


1,928, a. 
76, 4 ea n 
154, 869 ___ 


153, 851 — 
400, 000 
1, 494. 080 | 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance pubie Law HER, 
Construction (Public Law 81-815; 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


18, 121, 000 
3, 000 


17,384,776 21,221,000 


2, 331, 331 2, 621, 564 


Research and innovation... 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 8,775, 662 2, 621, 564 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 
ConA nt and homemaking education 


work-study (VEA, pt. H) 

Cooperative education (VEA, pt. ®. 

State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B). 
Vocational research: 

Innovation (VEA, pt. D). 

Curriculum Seiad (VEA, pt. pez sa 


Research 

Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education... 


— vocational and adul: educa- 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$20, 730, 525 
1, 145, 363 
1,010, 377 

339, 615 
476, 396 
93, 203 
198, 538 
52,134 

3, 299, 893 
1, 123, 674 


28, 558, 134 


Fiscal bat 
971 
appropriation 


$21, 689, 304 
1, 347, 641 
1, 431,949 

439, 501 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$25, 065, 549 


NE: ee 


93, 203 
635, 037 


“2,409, 923 L. 


3, 748, 204 


32, 628, 101 


_ 28, 873, , 257 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
C CHEA IV-A) opportunity 


Work-study_ 
Direct loans NDEN i). 
Special programs = disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 4 


Special services in college_ 
Upward Bound 


cater 
Subsidized loans (HEFA IH) 
Grants 
Public community colpas and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
rr ET eR facilities 
State administration 
EFA I A 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, Tate and research 
(NDEA V 


1 14, 807, 096 
11, 523, 975 
15, 023, 262 


373,210 


2,052, 201 


5, 493, 904 
11, 297, 260 
19, 643, 969 


256, 588 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX 1V.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK—Continued 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 97 


1970 actual appropriation 


TAN grants (Fulbright-Hays 


University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... - 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... - 
Bre ge instructional equipment 


Television equipment.. 
Other 
College personne 


Subtotal, higher education. . 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps..._.........--.-..-- 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs__..._-__ 


61, 270, 251 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary | education: 
Aid to school districts 
Resneey deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
PŁ A: 
Basic grants. 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA I1)... .---- 
es to States for school library materials 


(ES 
Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V}: 


Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of toni and minor re- 
modeling (N 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools_ 
State administration 
Dropout prevention fee VII. 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII)... 
Follow Through (Economic Opportu 
sec. 222(aX2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and eee: 
education.........---- 


February 22, 


1971 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal yor 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


40, 841,718 692, 773 


242, 595 


5,734, 681 889,739 


1,529, 251 
RiedT ONO. son. ccs 


Subtotal, education 
development__..._........_-- 


professions 


-- $8,540,981 


$889, 739 


$242, 595 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services 
Cored SCA W E 
College library resources (HEA II-A)___- -- 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries 


and educational 
communications. fee 


ae 908 
5, 911 


2, 961, 378 
343, 229 


i a 


4,244,674 


3, 304, 607 


713, 422 


Total, Office of Education.. 


341, 939, 624 


329, 307, 494 


272, 665, 106 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


K Fiscal year 
Fiscal year tort 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal teat 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$59, 592, 789 
95, 928 


1, 834, 155 


720, 045 


65,251,242 68, 537, 357 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas.. 
Emergency school assista 


12,001,820 13, 117, 000 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B). 
iU emma projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


805, 195 
115, 000 
3 


g 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


focational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 


CVEA, pt. F) 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H)_- 
Cooperative Pad wi (VEA, pt. [+ REE 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B).___- 
Vocationa: research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Coan development (VEA, pt. 1) 


rch 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to Stat 
Special projects and teacher education. _ 


1, 477, 098 905, 436 934, 798 


10, 662, 796 
662, 519 
703, 970 


1,677, 851 
395, 000 


— vocational and adult educa- 
ion 


14,073,145 16, 092, 367 13, 727, 504 


Footnotes at end of table. 


12, 490, 939 | 


Higher education: 
Sutdent assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV- 
Work-study_ 
Direct loans (NDEA 1 il). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
sec. 408): 
Talent searc! 
Special services in college. 
Upward Bound. 
Institutional assistance: 
Strength: ean developing institutions 
CHEA 111). 


Construction: 

Subsidized loans (HEFA IH). 

Grants: 

Public community colleges and 

technical institutes (HEFA 1). 

Other undergraduate facilities 

State administration and planning 
CHEFA 1). 

Language training and area studies: 
Cemaes, fol fellowships, and research 
Training ae * (Fulbright- -Hays 

Act). 

University community services (HEA 1). - 

Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... - 

Undergraduate instructional equipment 

(HEA VI): 
Television equipment 
Other equipment__..............- 
College personnel development____._-..-- 


Subtotal, higher education... 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps... 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs. 


Subtotal, education professions 
development 
Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services____- 
Construction (LSCA II)___-.._- 
College library resources (HEA II- =A)... 
Librarian training (HEA 11-B)............-- 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications. 


Research and development 
Civil wer education eet 1V, Civil dion ta Act of 


3 ANR. eas seo ya 


1,301,786 


177,684 


18198... 
208, 836 


258, 341 
50, 000 


120,512 


207, 180 
50, 000 


208/836 


- 23,036,712 


14, 797, 418 


331, 804 


1,971,910 


326, 380 


139,715 


821, 432 


1, 463, 601 


952,959 
151, 463 


1, 104, 422 


Total, Office of Education..............-. 


122, 780, 549 


122, 571, 100 


94, 286, 308 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal er 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
oe deprived children (ESEA 


PLA: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. _ 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 1I) 
Grants to States for school library materials 


All 
SES State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States.. 
Grants for special projects.. 
Acquisition of einen" and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII)__ 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(a)(2)) 


Subtotal, Senay an SODNA 
education... be Soe ae 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance froni Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas. 


$4, 703, 614 
150, 000 
"703, 528 
136, 301 
272, 292 


$4,970, 186 
150, 000 


$4, 970, 186 
150, 000 


251, 524 
300, 681 


6,738, , 908 


3, 864, 000 
700 


6, 548, 140 


4, 014, 000 
700, 000 


109, 151 


4, 564, 000 


164,679 _--- 


30, 478 


4,714, 000 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States _ 


for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for Weg with special 
needs (VEA, pt. 
Conta nt and homemaking education 


( 
Work- pe Aa (VEA, p! $ 
Cooperative ed ay) EA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt B) 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
ekicom ag development (VEA, pt. 


esearcl 
Adult pacar (Adult ‘Education Ac! 
Grants to States. 


Specia: projects and teacher education... 


oa vocational and aduit educa- 
aL EFC So ee 


, 207, 190 
66, 697 


206, 305 


15,000 — 


177, 469 


1, 263, 226 
78, 490 


1, 493, 168 


$3,400 _....... 


18,933 - 


227, 443 
31, 068 


218, 851 
~ 140; 358 
188, 322 


273,705 


1, 989, 173 


2, 250, 091 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


1,795, 227 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). 
Work- TURT 
Direct loans (NDEA II 
ara programs for 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent sear 
Special services in college. 
Upward Bound...._.. 
Institutional assistance; 
Strengthening eres Peon 
(HEA II 


isadvantaged students 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA I1). 
Grants: 
Public community oa and 
technical institutes (| 
Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA 


State administration and planning 
CHEFA 1). 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI) 
eee grants \ ih 
ct 


University community sen ‘services (HEA ).- 
Aid to land-grant 
Annual (Bankhea 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
wee instructional equipment | 


Televigion equipment_.._.......-. 


Other 
College personne! 


o REPENS 


Subtotal, higher education. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs__... 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA I1)..-.....- 
College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title III) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 


Research and development... ie i 


CR teh education lh asta IV, Civil Rights 4 Act of 


Total, Office of Education. 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF OHIO 


Fiscal igi 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Eeen ay deprived children (ESEA 


PLA: 
Basic grants.. r >i 
State administrative expenses... 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants__ 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 


aid States for school library materials 
strengthen $ State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects.. 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA lil): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration 


$40, 363, 720 
403, 637 


6, 339, 620 
2, 234, 209 


1, 098, 447 


$43, 378, 050 


433, 780 


404, 801 
6, 993, 555 


4, 205, 569 


1, 098, 447 


$43, 378, 050 
433, 780 


404, 801 
6, 944, 454 
4,211, 026 


1, 220, 401 


Bilingual education (ESEA VII)... 
Follow Through (Economic Opport: 
sec, 222(a)(2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Seubil Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas... 
Emergency school assistance. 
Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B). 


EFA 1). 


ions ACN SNR 


development- -.-- RSE 


Fiscal ie 
Fiscal year 1 


9; 
1970 actual appropriation 


1 $312, 266 
711, 769 
1, 107, 775 


$890, 600 
780, 361 
943, 419 


Rama Ue. Yeh tay 
165, 039 
50, 000 


3481 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


“113,236 113, 236 


4, 185, 257 2, 748, 354 


468, 571 


762, 467 131, 065 


290, 145 308, 403 


51,437 


17,558,755 17, 028, 741 


13, 815, 073 


Fiscal gaar 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$88,984 . 
1, 201, 890 


54,139,032 $59, 175, 800 


*$56, 592, 512 


10,530,777 10, 520, 000 
39, 595 


10, 570, 372 


1, 519, 923 1,709, 142 


10, 520, 000 
392,960 __.. 


7, 149, 000 
7, 149, 000 


1, 764, 567 


2,652, 457 


1, 764, 567 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF OH1O—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants. 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B; 


pt. F 
ware study ¢ EA, p 
Cooperative seers CEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Curriculum development (VEA, pt. 1)__- 


Research 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 


Grants to Stat 
Special projects and teacher education. 


—s vocational and adult educa- 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal y 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


93,203 
165, 180 
29,9 


38.989 


$16, 221, 852 


$19, 484, 174 


45007925 O ET 


1, 070, 983 
288, 289 
618, 938 
93, 203 


ABU, 767 552 <<<. <= 


1, 526, 703 


1, 802, 429 222 


19, 495, 204 


21, 604, 061 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Aces opportunity grants 


tudy... 
Direct aon GIDEA 1) 
Special programs for ) eer students 
(HEA, sec. 4 
Talent search. 


Ostaci: 


Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 
Grants: 


Public community col 
technical institutes (l EFA T 


Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA 1). 


7,617, 048 
5, 571, 175 
9, 315, 873 


J eee ee ee 


1, 339, 374 
457, 000 


754, 032 
191, 867 


2,219, 197 


1,401,955 ___ 


2, 208, 535... .......-- 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


eee training and area studies: 
CoN Es c > ianted and research 


) 
ia grants (Falbright-Hays | 


University community services (HEA 1) 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)_..._. 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). . 
Under; viergradunte instructional equipment 


lonion equipment. .................. ; 
Other seen 
College personnel development 


Subtotal, higher education 


$155, 487 


"325, 054 
271, 816 
50, 000 


45, 880 
a; 162 _ 


24, 703, 522 


$98, 370 


473, 424 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and evga a = 
Special programs serving sc in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


3, 544,765 


624, 206 
990, 070 


191, 182 


Subtotal, education 
development. 


professions 


5, 159. 041 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services__ 
Construction (LSCA H). 
College library resources (HEA I-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
con aa 
Research and developme 
C a education ute IV, Civil Rights Act of 


1, 518, 798 


177,379 
2, 520, 082 


168, 306 


2, 154,310 ` 


129, 212, 782 


122, 259, 970 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
ox anand deprived children (ESEA 


Pt. A: 
Basic grants... 
State administrative expenses 
Pt..B: Special incentive grants... 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban an 
tural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 
Grants to States for school library 


strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of ai and minor re- 
modeling (NDE. 
Grants to States p 
Loans to nonprofit private schools.. 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII)... 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow ee A ere, e Opportunity Act, 
2(a 
Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874)... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas. 


Emergency school assistance. 
Education for the ra a s 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 
Footnotes at end of table. 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$18, 736, 899 
187, 369 


507, 271 


440, 485 


~ 188, 701 
703, 433 


Fiscal fon 


appropriation 


$19, 485, 325 
194, 853 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$19, 485, 326 
194, 853 


1, 805, 272 
956, 738 


22, 919, 618 


23, 782, 361 


23, 170, 1s 


11, 591, 736 


11, 519, 736 


787, 811 


12, 298, 000 


12, 298, 000 


412, 596 


412, 596 


9, 352, 000 


425, 976 


425, 976 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with = 
needs (VEA, pi 


(VEA, pt. F) 
Work- ye hw (VEA, p 
Cooperative nha aly EA, pt. G) 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)... 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
—— Haa aad (VEA, pt. 1)_- 


h 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to Stat 


Fiscal it 
971 
appropriation 


$4,751, 840 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$5, 617, 020 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV- 

Work-study__ 

Direct loans (NDEA 11)... 

Special programs for disa: 

(HEA . 408): 


Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing institutions 
(HEA 111). 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA I1). 
Grants: 
Public community i and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilit es 
HEFA I 357, 431 


86, 359 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
NDEA V 


81,125 


February 22, 1971 EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 3483 


Fiscal ign Fiscal year Fiscal {pt Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 97 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued Career opportunities and urban/rural 
’ 3 : school programs... - 
Higher education—Continued 
Institutional assistance—Continued Subtotal, education professions 
University community services (HEA I). $153, 920 $153, 920 development 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 3 k Libraries and educational communications: 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... - 50, 000 50, 0 100 Public ae 
err instructional equipment Servi 
- Constreclin (LSCA I1). 


Television equipment College library agat EA 1l- Wa. = 
Other Ga psp Soutien steers’ Librarian training (HEA II-B 
College personnel development 800 : Educational pae EA it facilities (Com- 
ee munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


Subtotal, higher education. 


Subtotal, libraries ond Lo pale hese 
Education professions development: = i communications... : 4 
Personnel training and development. _.____. 1,119, 354 215, 613 É esearch and developm 
Special programs serving schools in low- A ts education i (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 
income areas: a3 
Teacher Corps. 410, 910 Y i 56, 762, 939 53, 202, 591 39, 905, 269 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF OREGON 


Fiscal joer Fiscal year x Fiscal bot Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 1972 budget Fiscal year 971 1972 budget 
1970 actual appropriation request 1970 actual appropriation request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION Higher education: 
í Student assistance: 
Elementary and secondary education: Grants and work-study payments: 
Aid to school districts: s Educational opportunity grants 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA (HEA IV-A). 
1): Vonc Sad 
Pt. A: Direct loans (NDEA II 
Basic grants $8, 256, oa $10, 432,750 $10,432, 750 Special pogane te isadvantaged students 
State administrative expenses.. 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 (HEA, sec. 4 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants... 265, 434 265, 434 Talent sea 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and Special deer in college 
rural schools. 32, 688 32, 688 Upward Boun 2 
Supplementary services (ESEA III) 1, 508, 393 1, 521, 491 Institutional an 
Grants bg States for school library materials 
803, 112 776, 894 


All 
Strongo State departments of educa- A 
tion (ESEA V): Subsidized loans (HEFA I11)_-- 
Grants to States : Grants: 
Grants for special projects. 573 d : Public community a and 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- technical institutes (HEFA 1). 512, 143 §02, 615 
modeling (NDEA tit): Other undergraduate facilities 
Grants to States i 338, 665 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. _........-...--........---.--..--- 
State administration - (HEFA 1) 81, 283 82, 334 
Dropout prevention IESEAN Villy... Language training and area studies: 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). x Centers, fellowships, and research 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, NDEA V 
sec, 222(a)X(2)) 


7,760 
Subtotal, elementary and secondary University community services (HEA 1). . 142, 508 142, 508 
education , 001, 14,068,364 13,613, 747 Aid to land-grant colleges: 
= <== Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)...... 192, 058 172, 197 
School assistance in federally affected areas: Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... - 50, 000 50, 000 
Maintenance (Public Law Hees 3, 566, 000 2, 741, 000 a instructional equipment 
Construction (Public Law 81-815 
Television equipment 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 7 = hase nan 
College personnel development............. 


Subtotal, higher education. . - aaa cost F o 078 6, 836, 088 241, 793 


Education for the handicapped: | 
State grant programs CEHA, t B). 279, 058 313, 799 323,975 | Education professions development: 
Early childhood projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. Personnel training and development. „946, 197, 239 
62 Special programs serving schools in low- 
Teacher education and recruitment_......- 804, 338 income areas: 
Research and innovation. ._............. w 881, 657 Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... ds 965, 053 313, 799 323, 975 school programs...............---- 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States Subtotal, education Sremeenens 
for vocationa education: development - 2,463,104 
Basic vocational education programs: = = 
State grants 3, 138, 872 3, 284, 314 4, 004,976 | Libraries and educational communications: 
Programs for students with EIE Public libraries: 
needs (VEA, pt. B). 


: 433, 022 495, 055 
Construction (LSCA 11)__.....-......-. 120, 000 TOF] PAS coos eins 
WA (WEA, pt. H) College library resources (HEA II-A). J 

Cooperative ond (VEA, pt. G oa. i Librarian training (HEA 11-B) 

State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)... 31, 068 31, , Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
Vocational research: munication Act of 1934, title III)... ------ 


Innovation (VEA, pi 218, 424 255, 079 


D) 
3 7, 
ee development (WEA pt. 1). 10 OO 364, 924 Subtotal, libraries and educational 


Research 
Adult edecatioa GOR Education Act): communications 748, 633 602, 797 
Grants to Sta 241,935 261, 821 Research and development $ 
Special projects and teacher education.. 274, 998 Ci rights education (titie IV, Civil Rights Act of 
1964 


a ny vocational and adult educa- 


163, 349 `... 


4, 953, 325 4, 501, 630 ——— 
39,790,890 30, 537,612 21, 832, 369 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
$71 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal yen 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school distric 
nee Sanrived children (ESEA 


Pt A: 
Basic grants 


State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA 11) 
Stangthontng State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of e io and minor re- 
modeling (ND 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools_ 
State revention (ESE 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, 
affected areas. 


Emergency school aoe tl 
Education for the handica; 


8 pt. C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment_- 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education; 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for oe with special 
needs (VEA, p 
eee and E education 
(VEA, p 
Work- he (VEA, pt. H). 
Cooperative ARES ai (VEA, pt. G) 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B). 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Curriculum development (VEA, 


Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher edu 


oo vocational and adult educa- 


$56, 549, 804 


565, 498 


6, 714, 389 
2, 338, 965 


1, 070, 926 
132, 456 


$65, 892, 973 
668, 930 


545, 934 
7, 413, 108 
4, 402, 757 


1, 070, 926 


$65, 892, 973 
658, 930 


545, 934 
7, 320, 915 
4, 352, 420 


1, 177, 434 


76, 587, 892 


82, 535, 040 


8, 283, 000 


school assistance in federally 


528, 836 


1, 411, aig 
522, 9 


1, 880, 253 


3, 606, 492 


1, 880, 253 


1,941, 227 


17, 080, 756 
943,714 
832, 492 


42, 956 
1, 967, 553 
450, 000 


17, 871, 250 
1,110, 411 
1, 179, 879 


1,985, 695 - 


2, 229, 201 


21, 112, 893 


2, 599 1% 


22, 335, 151 


25, 909, 126 


23, 797, 362 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). 
Work-study... 
Direct loans (NDEA II 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search 
Special services in college. - 
Upward Bound 
jas assistance : 


CONSEN: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 
Grants: 
Public community ote and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA 
State administration and planning 
HEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 
CONDES fellowships, and research 


University pete services (HEA 1). - 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act). 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
aa ry Yaa instructional equipment. 
HEA VI): 


Television equipment 
Other — 
College personnel development.....-------- 


Subtotal, higher education.__.......--- 


1 $3, 341,014 
8, 059, 934 
11, 819, 936 


593, 252 
372, 762 


2,701, 853 
1,519, 807 


619, 400 


103, 358 
349, 235 


419, 164 
000 


2, 820, 577 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


35,593,052 27,246,242 


511, 893 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. - 
Special programs serving schools in iow- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps__... 
Career Sopa aiat s “and urban/rural 
school programs.. 


Subtotal, education professions 
development... = À 
Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services.. 
Construction (LSCA IDe 
College library resoar, EA 1l- “AY. 
Librarian training (HEA II-B; 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111)... ’ 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications. - 


Research and development__...............- 
Civil rights education Sei IV, Civil Rights Act of 
1964). 


Total, Office of Education.............- 


3, 911, 948 633, 078 


$5063; 856. 55.05 A E 


5, 710, 804 633, 078 


194, 243 


2,063, 968 


1,739, 202 
134, 4 257, 543 


545, 528 


2, 887, 377 
7,854,142 - 


2,321, 511 


162,974,870 149, 337, 086 


112, 353, 859 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal ie 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
ae “aad deprived children (ESEA 


PLA: | 
Basic grants 


ae administrative expenses.. 


B: Special incentive grants 
PL C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111). 
Cae States for school library materials 


Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States__......._.. 
Grants for special projects. 


Acquisition of 7y ment and minor re- 
modeling (NDE fp: 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration 


Footnotes at end of table. 


$4, 877, 419 
15, 000 


$4, oh 419 


343, 998 


313, 815 


Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII) 

Bilingual education (ESEA VII)_. 

Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(a{2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and ae 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, 
affected areas. 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA 
= childhood projects 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Fiscal i 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual tin iia 


Fiscal year 
1972 i 
saat 


school assistance in federally ‘i 


3, 493, 429 


3, 895, 000 
88, 291 


3, 286, 000 


127, 696 200, 000 


390, 720 200, 000 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal $i 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. 
we ree and homemaking education 


(VEA, pt. F) 
Work- ~study (VEA, p 
Cooperative aia Mer pt. G). 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, p 
Curriculum Son e CVEA, pt. 1). 


Research 

Adult arrati (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States__..-.--.-..---..--- - 
Special projects and teacher education- 


— vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A). 
Work-study. 
Direct loans (NDEA H). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 


Talna sea ae 
Special services in college- 
Upward Boun 
Institutional pace) 
bart si developing institutions 


Construct! 
Subsidized Joans (HEFA II!) 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA 1) 


$1, 294, 166 
71, 503 


$1, 354, 098 


$1, 550, 573 


84,135 ...... 


89, 399 
23,477 
233, 018 


31,068 ` 


222, 680 
150, 455 
264, 619 


893, 300 
583, 283 
1, 088, 038 


34, 900 
84,975 


180, 445 
137, 870 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal {ei 


appropriation 


3485 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


State administration and 
CHEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 


bay os 8 fellowships, and research 


planning 


vI)... 
Training grants (Fulbright-Hays | 
Act 


University community services (HEA 1). - 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)____.- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
bard Mh Ya instructional equipment. 


Television equipment. 
Other equipment 
College personnel development... ----- 


Subtotal, higher education. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs... --- 


Subtotal, education 
development. 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public an ei 


Serv 
Construction (SCA Tl) z 
College library resources (HEAT 
Librarian training (HEA 11-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com 
munication Act of 1934, title 111)... _- 


$73, 658 


11, 000 
119, 260 
170, 438 
50, 000 


$59, 750 


119, 260 
160, 787 
50, 000 


320, 887 
90, 693 
69, 728 


345, 699 
93, 481 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 
Research and development 
ATH education (e IV, Civil Rights Act of 


Total, Office of Education 


481, 308 
135, 400 


59, 950 


17,851,614 


439, 180 


16, 828, 295 


203, 884 


107, 449 


263, 670 


263, 670 


12, 576, 252 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: ; 
Educationally deprived children 
(ESEA 1): 


Basic grants____ 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B—Special incentive grants. 
Pt. C—Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA III) 
Granto, to States for school library materials 
strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA 


Grants to States 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of A ihe and minor re- 
modeling (NDE. 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration 
Dropout prevention Ses a 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII) 
Follow Throw: A (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(a)(2)) 
Subtotal, Sony and secondary 
educatio 
School assistance in federally — areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874 
Construction (Public Law 81-815). 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B)_. 
Earl ehanan projects (EHA, pt °C, sec. 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped.. - 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fiscal ist 


appropriation 


$35, 786, 808 
357, 868 


531, 281 
1,971, 261 


1, 020, 771 


41, 046, 340 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$35, 786, 808 
357, 868 
531, 281 


1,972, 981 
1, 008, 460 


8, 916, 000 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for —_— with special 
needs (VEA, pi 
ra and ART education 


(VEA, pt. F) 
Work- “sludy (VEA, pt. H) 
Cooperative Sa a (VEA, pt. G)_- 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B). 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D; 


Curriculum heat ad (VEA, pt. 1). --- 


Research 

Adult paidia ek Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education- - 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A) 
Work-study 
Direct loans (NDEA vi) 
Spaa programs for 2 serene students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talents searc 
Special services in college 
Upward Bo 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing sas 
(HEA III 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA III) 
Grants: 


Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 


Other undergraduate facilities 
CHEFA 1) 


State administration and planning 
(HEFA 1). 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal yon 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$5, 840, 401 


9, 151, 520 


1, aie 918 


678, 703 


7, 567, 485 


1,817,735 


43, 860 
262,926 
245, 000 


1634, 131 
2, 994, 499 
2,175,711 


1,227,613 _ 


750, 494 


78, 163 


46,079 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX IV.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal year 
A eof 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal y 
Fiscal year 71 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Language training and area studies: 
Ce NDEA fellowships, and research 


University. community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act). 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__ 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Legato equipment 
volta yerda en 
College Persia development 
Subtotal, higher education 


8, 932, 491 7, 105, 959 


Career ppeectenities and epeniert 
school programs.. 


Subtotal, education professions 
development 
$156, 614 
Libraries and educational communications: 
PoR par vant oa 


aa E (LSCA I1)__._...- 
College library resources (HEA II A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B)_- 
Educational broadcasting facilities Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


252, 690 Subtotal, libraries and educational 


communica 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and develo 
Special programs serving 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps 


542,719 223, 593 


ools in low- 
191, 361 


Research and development... 


121, 836 Che sights education eee 1V, Civil i Rights Act of 


Total, Office of Education........_... 


1, 522, 912 


$223, 593 


527, 122 595, 903 


117,371 


69,072,240 73,101,051 


$121, 836 


57, 387, 390 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Elementary and pareak education: 

Aid to school distric 
se vanana Siksi children (ESEA 

36,138, = $6, 484, 106 
150, 000 
107, 563 


g 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants... 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools____ 
Supplementary services (ESEA MI). 
cnan. re for school library materials 


strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion AV): 


Gants to States z 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of Sa and minor re- 
modeling (ND : 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools______ 
State administration = 
Dropout prevention SER Vill). 
Bilingual education (ESEA Vil)_. 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(aX(2)) 


13, 333 
20, 000 


13,333 __ 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal joer 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity ee 
(HEA IV-A)-.-.-------- 
Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NDEA i 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408); 
Talent searc 
Special services in college. 
Upward Boun: 
Instituti anal assistance: 
sue developing institutions 
(HEA 


sagt 


io, 363 
64, 882 
751, 248 
279, 069 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II!) 
Grants: 

Public community colleges and 


technical institutes (HEFA 1). - 
Other undergraduate facilities 
(CHEFA 1) 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 8, 476, 846 8, 340, 3 


University community services (HEA !)- 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81- 
Construction (Public Law 81-815)______.___ 


Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)... 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act) 
Under: aie instructional equipment | 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


Emergency school assistance......______ 


oE equipment 
Other eq 
College personne 
Subtotal. higher education 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, 
ny childh projects é 


Teacher education and recruitment. _ 
Research and innovation 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development... 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps. 
Career opportunities and urban/raral 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 252, 789 


school programs__...........-. 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants. - -- 2. ee. 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 


1, 285, 372 


(VEA, pt. F)__ 
Work- study (VEA, pt. W 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G)_ 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. i. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D). 
Curriculum development (V 


Research 
Adult sous = Education Act 
Grants to S 


Subtotal, education professions 


development. ....-------=------ 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Construction (LSCA I1).....------- . 
College library resources (HEA I1-A)__ 
Librarian training (HEA II-B)__ 
Educational broadcastin; 


g facilities 
munication Act of 1934, title 111)... ...... 


Subtotal, libraries and 
communications. 


Research and development 


odaranapal; 


Staa, vocational and aduit posi 


ones ts education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


1, 816, 408 


Footnotes at end of table. 


1 $298, 163 
804, 128 
1, 093, 570 


352, 469 
59, 166 


3,999, 891 2, 833, 996 


197,713 


364, 176 134, 313 


85, 559 
126, 215 


106, 043 


575, 950 134, 313 


106, 043 


296, 653 
362 
57,410 


if My) SRE Stee E 


324, 219 


695, 938 406, 972 


257,344 


18, 592, 804 


14, 920, 698 


February 22, 1971 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Egucausnaliy deprived children (ESEA 


PLA: 
Basic grants__..._..._.._._.. 
State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants__.._........_. ee a E A 


Pt. C: Special grants for mince and 
rural schools__.. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111)_- 
Grants to States for school library materials 


AGAUE State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects... 
—— of A re and 
modeling (NDEA 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit p 
State administration. . 


sec, we 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education. 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Darana ace fonon Law 81-874)... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B). 
Ee childhood projects (EHA, pt. C, sec. 


Teacher education and recruitment_ 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 


(VEA, pt. F) 
Work- aay (VEA, pt. H 
Cooperative education 
State advisory councils (VEA, ot 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pi 


D) 
Sia han Part (VEA, pt. I)... ------- 


Rese; 
Adult ere Oa (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. - 


Sto, vocational and adult educa- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Fiscal year 


1970 actual 


$36, 662, 972 
366, 6 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal pa 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA 


Work-study.. 
Direct loans (NDEA ii). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec, 408): 
Talent sear 
Special services in college... 
Upward Bound 
Institutional assistance: 
en developing institutions 


$37, 706, 969° 


$37, 706, 969 
377,070 


377, 070 


520, 601 
2, 681, 550 


1, 409, 054 


520, 601 
2, 676, 233 


1, 405, 151 


543,785 601, 172 
ran Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 


Other a facilities 
HEFA 


1) 
State administratio 
(HEFA 
Language training and area studies: 
CNDS fellowships, and research 


University a A a services (HEA 1). 
ege: 


44, 409,649 43, 287,196 Aid to land-grant col 


Annual Bankhead-Jones Act) 
Permanent (second Morrill Act)... 
a'r A instructional equipment 


ME leraion equipment 


Other pres 
College personnel development. __. 


Subtotal, higher education. 


~ 2,025,096 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development... . - 
Special programs serving schools in low- 

income areas: 
Teacher Corps____ i. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs___........-.-.- 


__ 666, E 687,932 


7, 399, 834 
408, 841 


360, 657 
84, 660 


268, 304 
45, 979 
235, 960 


1, 243, 389 
5, 000 


18,609 


Subtotal, education professions 
development___.............. . 


7, 742, 788 9, 036,929 | Libraries and educational communications: 


Public libraries: 
Services. 


Construction (LSCA. m “a 
College library resources (HEA II-A)___.... 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 

Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 


Research and development. 


10, 501, 233 


Gua rights education ps IV, Civil eee Act of 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


8, 700 
3, 637, 842 
3, 923, 537 


147, 000 
731, 199 
196, 000 


1, 497, 165 


40, 984 
183, 828 
234, 822 

0 


1, 360, 090 
17, 297, 949 


Fiscal year 
7 


9 
appropriation 


3487 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


1 $1, 196, 620 


183, 828 
194, 767 
50, 000 


11, 258, 725 


1, 120, 827 


773, 881 
605, 099 


2, 499, 807 


687, 509 

91, 400 
202, 927 
101, 164 


305, 019 


1, 388, 019 
169, 240 


354, 000 


11, 818, 575 10, 075, 357 


Total, Office of Education 


83, 667, 899 


79,712, 606 


59, 301, 893 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF TEXAS 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
ren deprived children (ESEA 


Pt. A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses__ 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
tural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111). 
Grants to States for school library materials 


Beam State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of eyipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA | 
Grants to States. 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administration 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$74, rae 133 $82, 642, 526 


48, 531 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal {sit 


Dropout prevention ESEA Vib 

Bilingual education (ESEA V11). 

Follow Throu: a ‘geben Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(aX2 


aS elementary and secondary 


826, 425 School assistance in federally affected areas: 


Maintenance (Public Law 81-87. 
Construction (Public Law 81-81 
Subtotal, 
Emergency school assistance_.............. 
Education for the creamy E 
State grant programs A pi B) = 
a! childh ae (EHA, pt. ca 


Teacher education and recruitment_ 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped___ 


873, 080 
7,470, 120 
4, 409, 301 


7, 332, 648 
4, 383, 968 


school assistance in cogil 


1, 216, 664 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


96, 178, 173 


Fes 


appropriation 


$100, 581, , 189 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$97, 575, 512 


30, 835, 949 
134, 005 


31, 539, 000 


32, 523, 000 


1, 598, 917 


4, 163, 094 


1, 797,971 


1,797,971 


1, 856, 276 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 7 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 


Coen st Gy homemaking education 


(VEA 
Work-: gene (WEA, pt Wi-=< 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G). 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pi 
bio ih eh (VEA, pt. 1)... 


Rese: 

Adult Seated (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States. 
Special projects and teacher education. 


ee 


Setos, vocational and adult educa- 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$19, 648, 794 


1, 085, 598 
957, 654 
240, 910 
394, 806 

93, 203 
169, 450 
21, 161 
49, 414 


2, 823, 537 
385, 000 


25, 869, 527 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


APPENDIX 1V.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—STATE TABLES OF 1972 BUDGET ESTIMATES—Continued 
OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF TEXAS—Continued 


February 22, 1971 


Fiscal =. 


ppropriation 


$20, 559, 899 


1,277, 466 
1,357, 386 


382 

93, 203 

2, 284, 433 
3, 205, 110 


30, 242, 262 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA ). 


Direct loans (NDEA ti 
Special programs for dmna students 
EA, sec. 408): 
Talent searc į 
jal services in college 
Upward Bound 
institutional assistance: 
Streapihening developing nie so 
(HEA III). 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA III). 
Grants: 
Public community naas and 
technical institutes (HEFA |). 
Other undergraduate facilities 


2, 278, 572 
1, 538, 272 


13, 557, 912 
9, 372, 313 
12, 725, 222 


Fiscal sr 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


NEA D cumi and Planning: 


Centers, fellowships, peg penne 
(NDEA VI 
bis <a grants (Fulbright-Hays 


University community services (HEA 1). 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act) 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__.- 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Television equipment... - 
Other pe ganar 
College personnel development 
Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. - 


Special programs serving schools in low- 


income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services. 
Construction (LSCA Wi 
College library resources ( B ii- A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B; 
Educational broadcasting Peiiias ii 
munication Act of 1934, title I11)...---- 


Subtotal, libraries 
communications. 
Research and development. __ 
oe ah education (title IV, 


and educational 


Total, Office of Education 


$223, 296 $178, 762 


268,906 _. 


117, 880 ___. 
333, 605 


377,795 


270, 226 
50, 000 


37,112,984 29,219, 206 


"333,605 


$111, 974 


3, 889, 867 630, 803 


1, 134, 720 


966, 283 


5, 990, 870 


1, 501, 640 


104, 210 | 


CL | eee A 


2, 229, 136 
7, 546, 737 


1,477, 352 


211, 537, 827 204, 937, 622 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF UTAH 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal et 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
‘PLA: 
Basic grants 
Sus administrative expenses.. 
B: Special incentive grants 
PE C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA III) 
WEN States for school library materials 


strengthen” State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
OANE to States 


$3, 507, 573 
150, 000 


852, 435 
250, 725 


328, 529 


$3, 923, 445 
150, 000 
163, 959 

26, 004 
1,004, 543 
471,954 


328, 529 


Grants for special projects... -_-... se 


Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private spain 
State administration. A 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(a)X(2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Supls Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815). 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 
Emergency school assistance______. 


266, 267 
13, 333 
107, 047 


363,334 - 


$3, 923, 445 
150, 000 
163, 959 

26, 004 
1, 098, 427 
468, 570 


363, 157 


6, 445, 101 


7,256,991 
118, 135 


7, 266, 000 


E 375, 126 


Education for the handicap oe 


Teacher education and recruitment 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Footnotes at end of table. 


125, 381 __. 


822, 932 


20; 000 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


150, 866, 363 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants. 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B; 
Consumer and Somena nog education 
(VEA, pt. 
Work-study QEK pt H 
Cooperative education EA, pt. G 
State research (VEA, pt. B)_. 
Vocational researc 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D). .- 
Curriculum OEOD (VEA, pt Pai 
Research. 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States. 


Special projects and teacher education. . 


7 vocational and adult educa- 
Bae ER 


Higher education 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity ean 
(HEA IV-A) 
Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NDEA i). 
Special renee for disadvantaged ‘students. 
(HEA, Sı 
Talent ‘search: 
Special services in colisge-- HA 
Upward Bound. $5 
Institutional assistance: 


sees cevstopine institutions 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA 111). 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other peoradas facilities 
(CHEFA 1) 
and planning 


State administration 
(HEFA 1) 


$2,015,921 


125, 257 _. 


$2, 442, 510 


3, 196, 463 


2 746, Si 


1 714, 945 
1,017,115 
2, 461, 346 


305, 928 
224, 368 
70, 070 


42, 879 


February 22, 1971 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


3489 


Fiscal year 


1970 actual appropriation 


Jaza n- 


Fiscal year 


1972 budget 


request 


Fiscal eer 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 
Higher education—Continued 
Institutional assistance—Continued 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI) 
— grants (Fulbright-Hays 


University community services (HEA i): 


Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)_. 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)__-- 


Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA Vi): 


56, 275 
121, 869 $121, 869 
171,178 

50, 000 


161,177 
50, 000 


Television equipment__........---.---.-- 


Other equipment 
College personnel development. 


Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel! training and development. 


Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 


i a T E E E E E ar A D SN 


Career opportunities and aeee 
programs. 


Subtotal, education 
development. 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services 
Construction (LSCA 11)... --- 
College library resources e EA 11-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B; 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title III). 


Subtotal, libraries 
communications.. 


and educational 


214, 748 Research and development. _ 


157, 143 


110, 146 


Civil rights education er 1V, Civil mas Act of 


Total, Office of Education. 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1971 


y 
1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to schoo! districts: 
——— deprived children (ESEA 


PL A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses 
Pt, B: Special incentive grants... 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban an 
rural schools. 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
wO to States for school library materials 
stent — departments of educa- 
tion 
Grants to States. 
Grants for special projects 
Acquisition of i and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III 
Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 
State administration 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII) 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII) 
Follow Through (Economic Opnaaenty Act, 
sec, 222 2a) 


ee elementary and Seeey 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Publie Law 81-874). ..._. 
Construction (Public Law 81-815)___.....- 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 


$2,018,201 $2, 103, 845 
150, 000 150, 000 


593, 728 


94, 392 177, 680 


82, 130 
13, 333 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$2, 103, 845 
150 


415 
602, 767 
175, 899 


3, 372, 380 


144, 000 133, 000 


85, 000 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, pt. B). 
a ease projects @ A, pt. C, sec. 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


314, 660 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for oo with special 
needs (VEA 
er and PSS education 


(VEA, p 
Work- study (EA, pt. H). 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G). ---- 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B) 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D 
Curriculum Vevelopmneni WEA p 


paet; vocational and adult educa- 


IOn... ->o 5nmn nane 


713,373 
39,691 
35, 012 


751,664 
46, 704 
49, 626 


8, 973 11,612 - 
216, 723 - 


207, 298 
31, 068 


102, 602 
15, 000 
135, 709 


31, 068 


1, 288, 726 1,543, 114 


1, 134, 982 


| 


$114, 715 


579, 731 $157, 143 


$110, 146 


14, 687, 114 


R Fiscal on 
Fiscal year 971 


y 
1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity 
(HEA IV-A). 
Work-study_ 
= — a l 
pacia programs for di: 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent nt Search 
Special services in college z 
Upward Bound_- 
Institutional assistance: 


cio 
Subsidized loans (HEFA IL) 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1) 
Other undergraduate facilities 
(HEFA I 
State administration and planning 
(HEFA 1) 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and eas 
(NDEA 


University community services (HEA 1)- 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act). 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act). 30 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 


Television equipment 
Other equipment. _---- 
College personnel development 


Subtotal, higher education. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs 


Subtotal, education 
development__.....- 


coeso 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services 
Construction (LSCA II 
College library resources (HEA II-A). 


Librarian training (HEA II-B) 


$551, 000 1 $210, 815 
452, 381 414, 601 
608, 


630 745, 324 - 


20,675 _ 
109, 100 
159, 271 

50, 000 


109, 100 


154, 893 
50, 000 


2, 543, 184 


1, 877, 340 


274, 525 121, 513 


121, 513 


375, 721 


257, 300 268, xE 
96, 436 


51, 932 


Educational broadcasting facilities Com AS Fyi 


munication Act of 1934, title III) 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications. 
Research and development 


Civil rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 
1964) 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS February 22, 1971 
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Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
71 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal 7 
Fiscal year 971 
1970 actual appropriation 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and geeoadory. education: 
Aid to school dist: 
eee "Teprived children (ESEA 


Basic oo SE eee 
State administrative expenses. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants. 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA I11)__ 
Grants to States for school library materia s 


$31, 452, 550 
314, 526 


¢ MN) 
Strengthening State departments of educa- 
oe ESERN). 


Grants to States. 
Grants mr — Projects. 
Acquisition of ait and minor re- 
meres ye 
Grants to 
Loans to Ban private schools- 
State administration.. 
Dropout prevention IESEAN V 
Bilingua! education (ESEA VII). 
Follow through (Economic Op 
sec. 2)) 


Subtotal, paneis and secondary 
education 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA a 


Direct loans (NEDA II 
Special programa f for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 4 
Talent search. 
= services in = 
pward Bound_ 

institutional assistance: 

bart Wy Yee developing institutions 


E iE 


$35, 464, 477 $35, 464, 477 
354, 645 354, 645 


353, 230 ONSEN 
3, 118, 402 
1,712, 879 


Grants: 
Public community colle: 
technical institutes ( 
Other undergraduate facilities 
CHEFA 1) 
State _ administration 
(HEFA 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI 


ter and 


and planning 


Training grants (Fulbright-Hays 


University community services (HEA i) 
Aid to land-grant colleges; 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Contona nta Pune Law 81-874)____. 
Construction (Public Law 81~815)_ _ __ 


Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act). 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... 
a 7 instructional equipment 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 


Television equipment. _ 
Other equipment... 


4,731,245 College personnel development... _- 


Emergency school assistance 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, 
sr childhood projects ( 


Tania education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, higher education.. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. _ 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps... - 
Career opportunities and “trbanjrurel 


742, 491 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 


8, 325, 655 
459, 992 


(VEA, pt. 
Work-study (VEA, p 
Cooperative Sas aly EA, pt, G)... 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)____ 
Vocational research: 
(VEA, pt. 
a Neveldpment WEA, pt. 1) 


Adult ee (Adult Education ee 
to States 


Grants 1,272, 206 


school programs___.___- 


Subtotal, education ESRR 
development ......-- 


742, 491 


766, 569 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services.. 
Construction (LSCA m E 
College library resources (HEA I1-A).....--- 
Librarian training (HEA II-B). ___-_ 


Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title II!) 


8, 711, 735 
541, 293 
575, 159 


10, 247, 692 


Subtotal, libraries and 
communications.. 
Research and development 


Civil rights education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 
1964)__- 


967, 971 
1, 436, 435 


educational 


1 $1, 125, 952 
3, 764, 934 
4, 075, 365 


Subsidized loans CHEFA II!)....... 


EFA 1). 


13,505,962 10,644, 140 


1, 566, 702 307,392 137, 353 


1,910, 720 307,392 137, 353 


741,639 
125, 243 


856, 169 360, 778 
Asi ae AS 


Total, Office of Education.....-.------ 


105,976,634 109,729, 791 80, 289, 129 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Fiscal year 
1970 fime] 


appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal oo 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and sports education: 
Aid to school distric 
oe deprived children (ESEA 


Pt. A: 
Basic grants $12, 691, 030 
State Saministrative expenses.. , 000 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants... hesg 
Pt. C: Special s grants for urban and 
rural sch MER F 
Supplementary services (ESEA Ili). 
bee a States for school library materials 


Strengthening $ ing State ‘departments of educa- 


ye baa to States 
Grants for special projects. 
Acquisition of G a and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA 111): 


Grants to States 
Loans to nonprofit private schools. 
State administrative___........._.. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


701, 488 


514, 477 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Dropout prevention CESEN Viii). 

Bilingual education (ESEA VII) 

Follow Through (Economic i aid Act, 
sec, 222(aX2))-_ 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 

$15,172,522 $15, 172,522 | 

151, 725 151,725 

138, 665 138, 665 


97, 069 97, 069 
2, 291, 635 2, 302,721 | 


1, 320, 448 1, 329, 515 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Caen truths Law 81-874)... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815)____._--- 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas. 
Emergency school assistance... ___ _ __ 


Education for the handicap 
State grant programs ERA, pt 


514,477 B)_. - 
a childh projects (EHA, pt. C, sec, 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped___ 


$20, 437,882 $19, 764, 726 


12,854,835 13, 849, 000 


11, 020, 000 
12, 621 400, 000 300, 000 


11, 320, 000 


451, 985 508, 254 


1,372, 184 508, 254 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
COA ate and homemaking education 
work-study (VEA, pt H) 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. 2. 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D). 
Curriculum ennah (VEA, pt. 1) 


Special projects and teacher education. - 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal on 


appropriation 


3491 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal y 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$5, 001, 295 
310, 748 
330, 191 


$6, 174, 641 


555, 699 


365, 793 632, 732 


La sags vocational and adult educa- 
este is so ea E Adirn rane kos 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational conecteany: ed 
(HEA IV-A 


Work-study__ 
Direct loans (NEDA I1)_.__- 
Special programs for disadvantaged ‘students. 
(HEA, sec. 408): 

Talent search 

Special services in college. - 

Upward Bound 
Institutional assistance: 


Conniuenea: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA LI) 
Grants: 
Public community colle; ores and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). 
Other aed: facilities 
(HEFA 1) 


7, a2, 6s 


6, 106, 991 6, 842, 388 


State administration and planning 
HEFA 1). 2 $95, 494 
Language training and area studies: 
Centers, rv and research 


University community services (HEA 1)._ 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)_._._. 217, 847 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)... _- 50, 000 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Television equipment 
Other equipment. __._- 
College personnel development.. 


Fr RE 
169, 913 , 


Subtotal, higher education_._. 


278, 005 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development__- 
Is in low- 


1, 185, 599 
Special programs serving sc 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps... 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 


school programs.. 230, 866 


128, 788 


Subtotal, education professions 


development.__._.__. 2, 154, 742 


. | Libraries and educational communications: 


Public libraries: 
Services.. 
Construction (LSCA 11 
College library resources (HEA 11-A). 
Librarian training (HEA II-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


673, 214 
124, 752 


Subtotal, libraries and educational 
communications 
Research and development_ 
ae hts education (title IV, Civil Rights Act of 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


rri and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Sr ota deprived children (ESEA 


State administrative expenses__ 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants___- 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools... = 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
aS O States for school library mate 


tion 
Grants to States 
Grants for special projects.. 
Acquisition of wr risa and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA III): 
Grants to States... ._............... k 
Loans to nonprofit private schools.. 
State administration __ 
Dropout prevention (ESEA vm 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII) 
Follow Through (Economic Opportunity Act, 
sec, 222(aX2)) 


Subtotal, elementary and secondary 
education 


¢ 11). 
Strengthenin; ' State ‘departments of educa- 
j (SAW: 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance publie Law 81-874)... 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected 


paes for bys here MA, pt 
e grant programs 
Set y, childhood projects ( 


ie education and recruitment__ 
Research and innovation 


B) 
AEE sec, 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


CXVII——220—Part 3 


$19, 517,670 
195, 17 


$21,101,305. $21, 101, 305 
211,013 211,013 
60, 538 60, 538 


278, 998 
1, 399, 228 


650, 730 


278, 998 
1, 376, 322 
630, 804 


1, 313, 050 
345, 700 


368, 640 368, 640 403, 150 
29, 000 $e 
389, 684 

~ 16,718 l 


524, 424 _ 
E o DER 


iai 611, 305 _ 


Bist ethos 


531, 000 


314, 074 353, 174 364, 627 


353, 174 _ 364, 627 


536, 871 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal en 
971 
appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Vocational and adult education Grants to States 
for vocational education 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants_ 
Programs for students with “špecial 
needs (VEA, pt B). 


$3, 544, 340 
195, 824 


(VEA, pt FP)... 172, 745 
Work- study (VEA, pt. H). 
Cooperative education 
State advisory councils (VEA, 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pi 


253, 901 


$4, 251, 337 


eee Miaa S aiet (VEA, pt. 1) r E Ate ee OR eel ea 25 A 


Resea 15, 000 
Adult ee (Adult Education Act): 

Grants to States _. 

Special projects and teacher education 


412,077 


—— vocational and adult educa- 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A; 
MET 
Direct loans (NDEA II 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
EA, sec. 408): 


Special services in college 
Upward Bound 
Institutional assistance: 


Stor ae developing paigad 


Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA II).-.---- 
Grants: 


Public community oui and 
technical institutes (HEFA !)_ 


Other undergraduate facilities 
(H HEFA ) 


37, 839 


Language training and area studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA VI). 


Training grants (Fulbright-Hays _ 
Act) 


University community services “(HEA D. 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act) 
Permanent (second Morrill Act). . 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment. 
Other equipment_ 
College personnel development. 


Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development __ - 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps... 
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Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Fiscal year 
971 
appropriation 


$41,494 __. 


138, 584 
194, 239 


8, 277, 456 


506, 395 


324,531 . 


$138, 584 


173, 348 


i 914, 138 


178, 789 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
a deprived children (ESEA 


) 
Pt. A: 
Basic grants.. 


State administrative expenses.. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants.. 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools.. 


Supplementary services (ESEA Ill). .------- 


Grants to States for school library materials 
(ESEA II)... 


Strengthening State departments of educa- 


tion (ESEA 
Grants to States g 
Grants for special projects. : 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States__.. 
Loans to nonprofit private schools.. 
State administration.. 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VINI) 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 


Follow Through (Economic Opportunity ; Act, 


sec. 222(aX2))- 


Subtotal, 
education. 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Subtle Law 81-874) 
Construction (Public Law 81-815)____ 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas.. ai 
Emergency school assistance.. 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant p ibs gone ae . B).- 
EA childh projects (E A, pt. C, sec. 


Tene education and recruitment... 
Research and innovation A 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants... - 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B) 
Saanane and homemaking education 
(VEA, pt. F) p as 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H). 
Cooperative education (VEA, pE 18) 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. n 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D 
Curriculum Han Aiat, (WEA, pt. i5: 
Research... ... ba 
Adult education (Adult Education Act): 
Grants to States 
Special projects and teacher education. _ 


— vocational and adult educa- 
ion 


momay and Leen 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


$17, 432, 234 


174, 322 


2, 674, 997 
982, 463 


569, 933 


126,931 - 


781, 646 


“40, 967° 


23, 818, 995 


2, 214, 087 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$138, 584 


226, 423 


113, 659 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs_ 


Subtotal, education professions 
development.. . Ss 
Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services... 
Construction (LSCA I1)__ 
College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA 11-8) 
Educational broadcasting facilities Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111). . 3 


Subtotal, libraries and 
communications... 
Research and development__ 
oie education beh IV, Civil Rights Act of 
N ee 


Total, Office of Education.. 


educational 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Fiscal ie 


appropriation 


$17, 919, 429 
179, 194 
310, 421 


70, 120 
2, 918, 623 
1, 849, 342 


569, 933 


1, 062, 970 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$17, 919, 429 
179, 194 
310, 421 


70, 120 
2, 908, 343 


1, 861, 488 


636, 994 


“40,682 = 
568 aR ET 
832, 032 `... 


24, 920, 714 


2, 272, G00 


2, 214, 087 


625, 438 


2, 272, 000 


152, 680 __. 


23, 885, 989 


1, 667, 000 


1, 667, 000 


726, 107 


1, 933, 204 


6, 327, 757 
349, 608 
308, 406 

88, 951 
273, 356 
39, 318 


126, 152 


m1593 


600, 765 


6, 621, 049 


726, 107 


7, 916, 388 


431, 398 E 


437, 129 


115, 113 __ 
368, 090 


39, 318 
315, 460 
735, 672 


670, 924 


919, 143 


8, Pat 423 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A) se enh 
Work-study 
Direct loans (NDEA II) 


Special programs for disadvantaged students 


(HEA, sec, 408): 
Talent searc 
Special services in college. - 
Upward Bound.. Š 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing institutions 
CHEA III). 
Construction: 
Subsidized loans (HEFA III) 
Grants: 
Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1) 
Other undergraduate facilities 
CHEFA I)... - 
State yr ae cils and paneas 
(HEFA x 
Pyat training and area ‘studies: 
Centers, fellowships, and research 
(NDEA vI) 


Training grants (Fulbright- “Hays 
Act). 


University community services (HEA 1) 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act). 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act) 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 
Television equipment. __......-. 
Other equipment. - 
College personnel development 


Subtotal, higher education.. 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development_ 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps... .. 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs y 


Subtotal, education 


professions 
development... : 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 
Services.. 
Construction (LSCA I1).. 
College library resources (HEA I1-A)_____ . 
Librarian training (HEA 11-B) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111)... 


Subtotal, libraries educational 


communications 
Research and development __ E 
D aain education na WV, Civil send Act of 
1 


and 


Total, Office of Education 


Fiscal year 


1970 actual 


$319, 250 


1, 150, 176 


456, 418 
95, 217 


Fiscal year 
1971 


appropriation 


$178, 789 


510, 124 


10,981 _. 


93,775. s- 


645, 410 
1, 133, 893 


63, 500 
40, 233, 636 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


3, 127, 576 
4. 807, 500 


71, 000 
329, 201 
150, 000 


37, 945, 852 


Fiscal year 
971 
iat ecg 


L $1, 725, 664 
3, 346, 154 
6, 037, 358 


178, 400 .- 


77, 385 


1, 075, 884 
673, 709 
143, 157 


664, 246 


55, 762 
189, 322 


243, 969 
50, 000 


996, 512. 


pet 452, 623 


1, 583, 426 


282, 458 
347, 667 


2, 213, 551 


739, 596 


1, 032, 197 


113, 409 


"189, 322 
199, 595 
50. 000 


24, 623 
172, 363 


, 890, 685 


323, 915 


323, 915 


853, 676 
141, 983 


250, 326 -- 


178, 619 


56, 597 


1, 225, 138 
2, 069, 893 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$113, 659 


287, 139 


287, 139 


30, 252, 404 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 


$70, 216 


189, 322 


50, 000 


~ 309, 538 


140, 307 


140, 307 


350, 191 


59, 540, 717 


51, 820, 419 


35, 959, 555 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
Educationally deprived children (ESEA 


Pt. A: 
Basic grants. . 
State administrative expenses. 


Pt. B: Special incentive grants______- 


Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools. > 
Supplementary services (ESEA mi) 
Grants to States for school library materials 
Malak the $ d f 
rengthening tate epartments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V): 
Grants to States __ ‘ 
Grants for special projects... _- 
Acquisition of equipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States __ 
Loans to nonprofit private schools___- 
State administrative 
Dropout prevention (ESEA VIII). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII) 
Follow Through eet Opportunity Act, 
sec. 222(aX(2)). 


Subtotal, emery and B eoet 
education.. Š 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance (Public Law 81-874). . 
Construction (Public Law 81-815) 


Subtotal, school assistance in federally 
affected areas 
Emergency school assistance___ 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant programs (EHA, “pt B)___. 
y childhood projects (EHA, pt. C 


) 
Teacher education and recruitment. 
Research and innovation 


Subtotal, education for the handicapped... 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants 
Programs for students with special 
needs (VEA, pt. B 


(VEA, pt. F) 
Work-study (VEA, pt. H 
Cooperative education (VEA, pt. G 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. B)____ 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
corranom TAS). (VEA, pt. 1)... 


rch 
Adult education — Education Act): 
Grants to Sta’ 


Special D ajet ‘and teacher education._-- 


—. vocational and adult educa- 
io 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1971 
1970 actual appropriation 


“| 


Fiscal year | 


1972 budget 
request 


$1, 573, 281 
150. 000 


$1, 401,274 
150, 000 k 
85, 957 


551, 223 
73, 280 


543, 345 
137, 939 


249,024 249, 024 


66, 493 
13, 333. 


99, 759 
13, 333 


323, 325 


2, i827, 862 2, 843, 638 


1, 885, 899 2, 165, 000 


$1, 573, 281 
150, 000 
85, 957 


545, 939 
136, 939 


275, 893 


2, 768, 009 


J | Subtotal, 


1, 302, 275 


3493 


Fiscal yeer 
Fiscal year 71 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


| Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 


Educational opportunity 


Direct loans (NDEA 11). 
Special programs for disadvantaged students | 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search 
Special services in pologa 
Upward Bound.. 
Institutional assistance: 
Strengthening developing institutions 
(HEA III) 


Construction: 


Grants: 
Public community colleges and 


Other undergraduate facilities 
CHEFA | 


State 

(HEF. 
PB sis elaine and area studies: 

CeNDEA VI) i and research 


trypan and planning 


University community services (HEA 1). 

Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhead-Jones Act)__..-- 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)_.-- 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 

(HEA VI): 

Television equipment 

Other equipment... 

College personnel development 


Subtotal, higher education 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. ~--~- - 
Special programs serving schools in low- 
income areas: 
Teacher Corps___ 
Career opportunities and urban/rural 
school programs__...__-.......--. 


Subtotal, education 
development 


professions 


Libraries and educational communications: 
Public libraries: 


Services. 
Construction (LSCA I 
College library resources (HEA II-A). 
Librarian training (HEA 11-8) 
Educational broadcasting facilities (Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 111) 


libraries and EARE 
communications. 
| Research and development 
fe ane education ne IV, Civil Rights 4 Act of 


929, su } 


Total, Office of Education. _._.__- 


$398, 700 ESUS; 141 
504, 302 8 
409, 857 ie 437 


technical institutes (HEFA 1)..._...._.- 


149, 403 _ 


106, 830 
154, 142 
50, 000 


2, 100, 312 1,353, 413 


Subsidized loans (HEFA tl) ss 5-5-2. sccccctieedcee ce ceetoe st cen on ne 


185, 816 


295, 672 116, 701 


102, 965 


8, 823, 557 8, 324,933 


6, 430, 953 


OBLIGATIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Elementary and secondary education: 
Aid to school districts: 
oes deprived children (ESEA 


1): 
PL. A: 
Basic grants 
State administrative expenses.. 
Pt. B: Special incentive grants 
Pt. C: Special grants for urban and 
rural schools 
Supplementary services (ESEA 111) 
Grants D States for school library materials 


11). 
Strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V}: 
Grants to States. ..-...--------- MEN 
Grants for special projects. 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year {s71 


1970 actual appropriation 


$7, 356, 512 
150, 000 


88,015 
801,772 


139, 372 262, 348 


272, 313 272, 313 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$7,451, 155 
150, 000 


Acquisition of eouipment and minor re- 
modeling (NDEA 111): 
Grants to States 


Fiscal jet 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


$83, 393 $116, 292 - 


Loans to nonprofit private schools... .....--- 


State administration 
Dropout prevention Bea Vil Vill). 
Bilingual education (ESEA VII). 
Follow ae anacrur Copies Act, 

sec. 222(a)(2)). - 


Subtotal, elementary and ape 
education.____ 


School assistance in federally affected areas: 
Maintenance Seren Law seis} 
Construction (Public Law 81-815, 


Subtotal, schoo! assistance in federally 
affected areas 


“13, 333 


7,931,462 9, 060, 585 


$9, 046, 058 


5, 345, 000 


3, 399, 000 


5, 345, 000 


3, 399, 000 
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OBLIGATIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Continued 


Fiscal year 
1970 actual 


Emergency school assistance...._____- 


Education for the handicapped: 
State grant ats gwd (EHA, pt. B)... - 
ay childh projects CEMA pt. C, sec. 


Teach education and rec 
Research and innovation 


$100, 397 
100, 000 

3, 800, 929 
Subtotal, education for the handicapped___ 


Vocational and adult education: Grants to States 
for vocational education: 
Basic vocational education programs: 
State grants. 
Programs for students with 
needs (VEA, p 


826, 189 
45, 648 


40, 267 
13, 655 
211, 041 
31, 068 


(VEA, pt. F) 
work-study (VEA, pt. H). 
Cooperative eaten (VEA, pt. G). 
State advisory councils (VEA, pt. 
Vocational research: 
Innovation (VEA, pt. D) 
Curriculum HAN AAE (VEA, pt. 1)... 
Research 
Adult Sonca (Adult Education Act); 
Grants to States. 
Speciat Paea and teacher education.. 


vase 


205, 813 
15, 000 


Subtotal, vocational and adult educa- 
tion a è 2, 109, 829 


Higher education: 
Student assistance: 
Grants and work-study payments: 
Educational opportunity grants 
(HEA IV-A)... 
Work-study.. 
Direct loans (NDEA 11) 
Special programs for disadvantaged students 
(HEA, sec. 408): 
Talent search 
Special services in pee s 
Upward Bound s 
Institutional assistance: 
Seach ee eaeeene institutions 


1,065,715 - 


5,067,041. 


29, 838 _.. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
971 1972 budget | 


appropriation request 


Fiscal year 
1972 budget 
request 


Fiscal y 
Fiscal year 971 


1970 actual appropriation 


Construction: 


z Subsidized loans (HEFA 111)... 


| Grants: 


$200, 000 $200, 000 
| 


State administration 
(HEFA 1)... ._- 


1,004, 495 
53, 705 


57,065 
17, 671 
225, 299 
31, 068 


217,378 


-86,038 
249, 708 298, 339 income areas: 
: Teacher Corps... ..- 
school programs 
1, 812, 274 1, 331, 188 
Subtotal, 


Public libraries: 
Services.. 

1485, 881 Construction (LSCA II 

726,272 


1, 792, 501 Librarian training (HEA I- 


Educational broadcasting 


Subtotal, libraries 
communications. 
Research and development 


University community services (HEA 1) 
Aid to land-grant colleges: 
Annual (Bankhed-Jones Act). ` 
Permanent (Second Morrill Act)_- 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 
(HEA VI): 


Subtotal, higher education... --- 


Career opportunities and urban/rural 


education 
development__......_.- 


College library resources Dei: ie =A). 


cilities Com- 
munication Act of 1934, title 11). ~- E 


and educational 


$48, 138 


Public community colleges and 
technical institutes (HEFA 1). .- 

Other undergraduate facilities 
(CHEFA f)__--- 


and planning 


Language training and area studies: 
bet 7 rtainn and research 
(NDEA VI). = 
TSSEA grants (Fulbright-Hays 
Act). 


447, 264 


64,891 


117,012 117,012 


Television equipment.. -- 
Other equipment. -_........-.....-.. 
College personnel development 


“1/037, 280 
6,676,945 


3, 529, 286 


Education professions development: 
Personnel training and development. . : 
Special programs serving schools in low- 


1,004, 026 131, 765 105, 610 


613, 833 
429,829 _.. 


professions 


131, 765 105, 610 


2, 047, 688 


Libraries and educational communications: 


242,217 330, 006 
91, 983 


L ee oe 
56, 200 - : 


AT, EE E ES 


458, 339 
6, 842, 549 


co da education (title IV, Civil Rights Ae Act of 


Total, Office of Education 


"36,825,552 20,500,899 14, 548, 985 


1 Initial year awards only. 
? New program does not have a State formula. 
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COMPARISON CHART OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FISCAL 
YEAR 1971 APPROPRIATIONS AND FISCAL YEAR 1972 
BUDGET REQUESTS, BY STATE 


Fiscal jeer Feni yeer 
971 j nee 

udget 
request 


OE appro- 


State priations Difference 


$86, 069, 460 
25, 102, 721 
------ 39,707,618 
Arkansas. __ 47, 654, 351 
California... 315, 623, 258 
Colorado........_ 40, 894, 907 
Connecticut. 35, 327, 332 
Delaware. - _ 9,919, 409 
103, 606, 307 

- 101, 579, 518 


$65, 216, 933 
23, 632, 280 
33, 835, 072 
37, 193, = 


—$20, 852, 527 
—1, 370, 441 


—1, 987, 312 
—31, 001, 342 
—26, 727,714 


Indiana______ 
lowa... 


Massachusetts.. 
Michigan.. 


10, 757, 335 


2, 395 
33 Gio, 147 
29, 307, 494 
122, 571, 100 
17, 028, 741 


New Mexico.. 


North Carolina___ 


, 308 
North Dakota... 13,815,073 —3, 213, 668 


Fiscal er Fiscal {ex 

971 972 

OE appro- budget 
priations request Difference 


$122, 259,970 $88,327,697 —$33, 932,273 
53 591 39,905,269 —13, 297,3 
21, 832,369  —8, 705, 243 
112, 353, 859 
12, 576, 252 
57, 387, 390 
14, 920, 698 
59, 301, 893 
150, 866, 363 


Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee. _ > 


Virginia. - 


35, 959, 555 
6, 430, 953 


14, 548, 985 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

District of 
Columbia 


8, 324, 933 —1/ 893, 980 


—5, 951, 914 


THE TRAGEDY OF SIMAS KUDIRKA 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
and tragic incident concerning a Lithu- 
anian seaman named Simas Kudirka 
compels many Americans to stop and 
reconsider the principles upon which our 
country is founded. America has always 
welcomed peoples from all over the world. 


Our Nation has afforded them an op- 
portunity to escape a life of hardship 
and misery under intolerable tyranny 
and pursue a free life in America. Under 
this most cherished ideal generations 
of Americans have achieved security and 
respectibility, in turn welcoming millions 
of Americans in less fortunate positions 
than themselves and inviting them to 
share the bounty of the land. 

Simas Kudirka was responding to 
that implicit invitation. He was seeking 
only the same opportunity to enjoy free- 
dom that all Americans hold as a sacred 
privilege and to which all men are en- 
titled. The brutal and inhuman treat- 
ment which Simas Kudirka received at 
the hands of his countrymen is indica- 
tive of the extremely oppressive condi- 
tions which exist in the captive nations. 

The United States shares some of the 
guilt for this atrocity. Our Nation can- 
not proclaim its leadership in the free 
world until we willingly accept people 
who are merely looking for the right to 
live under freedom and democracy. I urge 
the President and the Department of 
State to act immediately and emphati- 
cally on behalf of Simas Kudirka. I also 
urge the Department of State to prevent 
future incidents of this nature by adher- 
ing to principles of American democ- 
racy. 


February 22, 1971 


LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM UNDER 
FIRE 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today’s edi- 
tion of the Washington Post carried an 
excellent article by David S. Broder en- 
titled “The Battle Over California Legal 
Assistance.” I am including this article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because I 
believe it so well portrays the activities 
of the California Rural Legal Assistance 
Agency, a legal services program funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and the political pressures which have 
been exerted to destroy that program. 

It is ironic that the administration has 
spoken so much of law and order, yet 
it rejects the utilization of the legal 
process when that process is serving the 
poor. Since its inception the legal serv- 
ices program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity has been acknowledged to 
be one of the most successful efforts by 
the Federal Government to help the poor 
and the disadvantaged. Because of that 
very success, the program has been 
strongly criticized by those who do not 
like to see the so-called “system” shaken. 

Yet it is that very system which has 
made the poor victims of the welfare 
system, of landlord-oriented landlord- 
tenant laws, of unscrupulous business 
practices and exorbitant interest rates. 
The California Rural Legal Assistance 
Agency, along with many other of the 
legal service programs, has been in the 
vanguard in vindicating the rights of 
the disadvantaged. That is its “vice” in 
the eyes of some; it is its “virtue” in the 
eyes of many others of us. 

I commend David Broder’s article to 
my colleagues: 

Tue BATTLE Over CaLirornia LEGAL 
ASSISTANCE 
(By David S. Broder) 

The President of the United States has 
never heard of Denny Powell, but Powell lis- 
tens to the President, listens with the skill of 
a good attorney—which is what President 
Nixon prides himself on being—and with the 
intensity of a man who is accustomed to 
testing his own convictions by action. 

On Jan. 14 of this year, in an address that 
was praised as one of the noblest of his pres- 
idency, Mr. Nixon told a University of Ne- 
braska audience of his hopes for the youth 
of America. 

“Young people,” he said, “need something 
positive to respond to, some high enterprise 
in which they can test themselves, fulfill 
themselves .. . And we do have such great 
goals at home in America.” 

The President said, “I believe one of Amer- 
ica’s most priceless assets is the idealism 
which motivates the young people of Amer- 
ica ...I1 believe that government has a 
responsibility to insure that the idealism and 
willingness to contribute to our dedicated 
young people can be put to constructive 
use.” And because of those beliefs, the Presi- 
dent said, he was going to recommend co- 
ordination and expansion of all the govern- 
ment-sponsored volunteer programs for pub- 
lic service projects inyolving young people. 

It was a generous and noble speech, and it 
sat well with Denny Powell, who at 33; mar- 
ried and the father of three children, may 
no longer think of himself as young, but who 
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knew from his own experience the rewards of 
the kind of service of which the President 
spoke. 

In 1964, Powel:, a graduate of Notre Dame 
law school, was working for the Internal 
Revenue Service and looking forward to a 
comfortable and prosperous career as a tax 
lawyer. 

He and his wife were members of the 
Christian Family Movement in Alexandria, 
and when a fire swept through the nearby 
black community of Gum Springs, they were 
among the volunteers who went in to help. 
“I'd never seen anything like it," Powell re- 
called the other day “A black lady with five 
quote illegitimate unquote children was liv- 
ing in a one-room shack. There was a pot- 
bellied stove and the windows were covered 
with rags to keep the wind out. Seeing that— 
it was almost like a religious experience. It 
was kind of hard to keep doing tax law after 
that.” 

Denny Powell quit his job, put aside his 
plans for a career and moved his family to 
California to join a just-starting federal pro- 
gram to provide lega: services to the poor. He 
was one of the first men hired by the Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance (CRLA) 
Agency, and of all the attorneys who were 
involved in launching it, he is the only one 
Still serving in a field office. He is working 
in Salinas as head of a five-man staff that 
includes a Mexican-American lawyer from 
New Mexico and the son of a DuPont execu- 
tive who is a graduate of Exeter Academy, 
Yale and the Harvard Law School. He pre- 
fers to remain in Salinas, Powell said, “be- 
cause the people are here and working with 
the people is the real compensation.” 

CRLA has turned out to be the flagship of 
the national legal services program. In its 
first four years, it provided services to some 
72,000 clients, but its greater fame rests on 
class-action suits which have obtained goy- 
ernment food, housing, welfare and health 
benefits and services for needy persons who 
were previously denied them in many parts 
of California. 

The program has aroused opposition from 
some local governing boards and, most not- 
ably, from California Goy. Ronald Reagan 
(R). It has been investigated repeatedly. The 
most recent study, in 1970, by a 14-man Office 
of Economic Opportunity advisory group 
headed by retired Supreme Court Justice 
Tom Clark, concluded that “while not per- 
fect, CRLA is an exemplary legal services pro- 
gram, providing a balanced approach between 
orthodox legal services and highly successful 
impact litigation.” 

On the basis of that finding, OEO director 
Donald Rumsfield approved a 12 per cent 
increase in CRLA’s funds in a new one-year 
grant, announced late last year just before 
Rumsfeld moved to the White House as a 
counselor to the President. 

Last Dec. 26, invoking authority given gov- 
ernors by the federal anti-poverty act, Rea- 
gan vetoed the CRLA grant. He acted on the 
basis of a memorandum from Lewis K. Uhler, 
& former John Birch Society member who is 
the director of the California state office of 
economic opportunity, charging CRLA with 
assorted “gross and deliberate” violations of 
regulations, including “use of legal processes 
to harass public and private organizations.” 

Facing a confirmation Rearing and under 
heavy pressure from Democratic Senators to 
override the veto, acting federal anti-poverty 
director Frank Carlucci decided to keep 
Denny Powell and his colleagues in business 
for 30 days while he made a new investiga- 
tion of Reagan's charges. 

There then occurred some mystifying 
events, not all of which have yet made their 
way into the public record. 

For unexplained reasons, Carlucci’s Wash- 
ington office had great difficulty obtaining 
the bill of specifications supporting the Rea- 
gan veto; 
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After several days of wasted phone calls 
between Washington and Sacramento, an 
8,000-page dossier from Uhler arrived, air ex- 
press collect, in Washington. OEO attorneys 
reduced the maze of allegations to some 120 
specific charges. Investigators sent to Cali- 
fornia had time to check out about 30 of 
them—all but five or six of which they 
“threw out of court,” as one OEO official put 
it, for lack of any shred of supporting evi- 
dence. The other five or six, they said would 
require further checking. None were immedi- 
ately verifiable. 

With the 30-day temporary extension run- 
ning out, Carlucci made his recommendation. 
It was for OEO to override Reagan's veto and 
reinstate the original CRLA grant, with two 
minor provisos. CRLA lawyers would not be 
allowed to accept criminal cases in their own 
free time, as some had done previously, and 
all class-action suits would need the per- 
sonal approval of CRLA’s director. 

At this point, the record of events is fur- 
ther clouded by some vehement denials of 
what apparently took place. White House 
press secretary Ronald Ziegler has insisted 
that the CRLA decision was made not by the 
President but by Carlucci, who merely “kept 
the White House informed” on what he was 
going to do. 

Some facts on the public record indicate 
the White House involvement was consider- 
ably more substantial than that. During a 
visit to Washington a week after Mr. Nixon's 
University of Nebraska speech, Reagan called 
on the President, the Vice President and the 
Attorney General. He discussed with them 
both the CRLA veto and the disposition of 
the California delegation at the 1972 con- 
vention, emphasizing, he told a subsequent 
press conference, “why we had taken the 
steps we had taken” on CRLA and also his 
willingness to guarantee California’s sup- 
port for Mr. Nixon’s renomination. 

Members of Reagan's staff sent the same 
message to White House aides in blunter 
terms—saying they hoped Mr. Nixon knew 
how strongly the governor felt about the 
veto and remembered Reagan would be lead- 
ing the California delegation. 

Meantime, in the White House, Rumsfeld 
and John Erlichman were marshalling argu- 
ments for alternative courses of action on 
the veto. There was heavy lobbying from 
congressmen and lawyers on both sides of 
the question. During the final days before 
the decision was reached, Reagan sent Uhler 
to Washington and someone sent Assistant 
Attorney General Patrick Gray to Sacra- 
mento to help along the negotiations be- 
tween Reagan and the White House. 

Gray's role in the case is particularly in- 
triguing, because it was kept shielded from 
many of those involved. A newcomer to his 
Justice Department job, Gray had served 
previously as an aide to Robert H. Finch, 
when Finch was Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. As a former lieutenant 
governor of California and a frequent politi- 
eal antagonist of Reagan, Finch reportedly 
stayed out of the CRLA case in the White 
House, where he is now a counselor to the 
President. 

Gray says he was called into the matter by 
OEO officials who feared the dispute might 
end in litigation. As head of the Justice De- 
partment’s civil division, he would have had 
the responsibility of defending Carlucci 
against a suit brought by either CRLA or 
Reagan. Hc acknowledges participating in 
discussions on the CRLA grant but replies 
with a flat “no comment” when asked to ex- 
plain why he went to California just before 
the decision was reached. “I was there in an 
attorney-client relationship,” he says, “and I 
may very well end up myself in court on 
this thing.” Others say, however, that: Gray 
was the key man in the negotiations be- 
tween Reagan and the administration. 

On Thursday, Jan. 28, Carlucci met pri- 
vately with leaders of the organized bar who 
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were urging him to override the veto. He 
was quoted as saying, “I sure as heck would 
hate to sustain a veto based on this report” 
(the OEO investigation of the Uhler 
charges) . 

That same day, the Los Angeles Times 
and other papers reported that the adminis- 
tration “will override” Reagan’s veto, That 
was Carlucci’s original recommendation, 
leaking into print. But by the time the story 
had appeared, the decision apparently had 
been reversed, and Reagan appeared to know 
it, whether Carlucci did or not. 

Asked at a Jan. 28 press conference about 
that morning’s Los Angeles Times story, 
Reagan said, “I still have to say I'm confi- 
dent that they won't (override) ... To do 
this, they'd have to be rather dishonest 


“You look for a compromise?” a reporter 
asked. 

“I’m quite sure it would not be simply to 
override . . .” Reagan replied. 

Reagan was right. Two days later Carlucci 
issued a statement saying he would “not 
override at this time Governor Reagan's 
veto” of the CRLA program. 

Instead, he said he would give CRLA a 
new grant, of six months duration, which 
would keep the program alive while it un- 
derwent yet more investigations—one by “a 
high-level commission” he would name, one 
by the Justice Department and one by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Reagan immediately issued a statement 
saying he was “very pleased and gratified” 
that his veto had been upheld. The gover- 
nor said he had agreed to a short-term ex- 
tension only to “permit a smooth transition” 
to a new and “more responsible” legal serv- 
ices program he said Uhler would set up 
with the help of local bar associations before 
“CRLA is phased out next July.” 

Carlucci then issued a second statement, 
denying this was “a phaseout or transition 
grant” and adding that “if the commission 
finds that CRLA is conducting its activities 
in compliance with the OEO statutes and 
guidelines, I will, of course, refund it in full.” 
The White House said nothing officially, but 
presidential assistants called lawyers who had 
supported CRLA to offer private assurances 
that the agency was not under sentence of 
death. 

Reagan, pleased with the outcome, went 
before the California Republican convention 
that night and publicly pledged to lead a 
pro-Nixon delegation to the 1972 convention. 

All these events, of course, were being 
closely watched by Denny Powell and his col- 
leagues in the CRLA office in Salinas, Their 
work is continuing and Powell said the other 
day, “we haven't slowed down or backed off 
a bit.” 

“In a way,” he added, “I think the whole 
incident has been good for the program, It 
has forced us to go out into the community 
to explain to middle-class people why law re- 
form is necessary, why we should take prob- 
lems of the poor into the courts, rather than 
let them fester. 

“On the other hand,” he said, “what's hap- 
pening is pretty frustrating for us. We think 
we're doing our level best to contribute to a 
reasonable solution of social problems which 
everybody knows exist. We've been audited, 
investigated and interrogated until we're 
blue in the face and every time the finding 
is that, not only are we not doing anything 
wrong, we're doing a lot of things right that 
no one else is bothering to do. And then, all 
of a sudden, some political fix is on, and 
we're on the defensive again.” 

There is a practical problem as well, which 
Mickey Bennett, a CRLA administrator, men- 
tioned. “We can’t hire any of the 1971 law 
school graduates we've been recruiting,” he 
said, “because we can’t tell them with any 
confidence we'll have a program for them to 
work in.” 

This is something that worries Denny 
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Powell. “Young people getting out of law 
school now are really concerned about these 
social problems,” he said. “In our little 
county, alone, the legal defender'’s office has 
had 80 job applications in the past year. 
Now if CRLA and programs like it are 
killed, I don’t know where these young law- 
yers will go. I'm afraid they will become to- 
tally alienated from the legal system, and I 
think we need them to make the system 
work.” 


UGLY HATE FOR MAYOR STOKES 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day Congressman MINSHALL read into the 
RECORD a newspaper article by Mr. Phil 
Porter entitled “Cleveland—a Sad City.” 
Mr. Porter, himself a suburbanite, con- 
cluded his article which maligned Mayor 
Carl B. Stokes and the city of Cleveland 
with the assertion that Cleveland is “the 
city gone to hell.” Congressman MIn- 
SHALL’s inclusion subsequently received 
further publicity in a Saturday article in 
the Cleveland Press. 

Ironically, the same day the press story 
appeared, Cleveland Plain Dealer colum- 
nist Thomas Andrzejewski penned an 
article revealing the basis for many of 
Cleveland’s current problems. He noted 
that community pride and responsibility 
in our city were being poisoned by the 
vicious racial hatred much of the ma- 
jority white community holds for Mayor 
Carl B. Stokes. Andrzejewski points out 
the intense level of venom being directed 
against Mayor Stokes and his adminis- 
tration by white people and particularly 
suburban whites who have never taken 
any interest in city affairs. He describes 
for us both the volume and surreptitious 
nature of the hatred and accusations 
which he attributes to hearsay, fifth 
hand assumptions and unfortunately, 
pure racism. 

Mr. Speaker, no one in Cleveland, least 
of all Mayor Stokes, is naive enough not 
to recognize that the city has problems 
other than racial hatred. Yet as Mr. 
Andrzejewski has perceived, no progress 
can be made in other areas until the civic 
paralysis white racism has engendered 
is eliminated. Mr. Speaker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has the potential of being Ameri- 
ca’s greatest city. Unfortunately racism 
has clouded the effectiveness, dedication, 
and achievements of the first black 
mayor of a major American city. This 
full potential will never be realized until 
Cleveland white residents and their 
suburban counterparts divest them- 
selves of the last vestiges of racism. 
Thomas Andrzejewski has done our com- 
munity a major service by giving public 
attention to this simple truth. It would 
have been easy for Mr. Andrzejewski to 
have remained a “silent majority re- 
porter.” His perceptive analysis of the 
cancerous racial climate in Cleveland 
could have been left unsaid, This cour- 
age in choosing not to be silent, which is 
to be commended, is a great service to his 
community. I sincerely hope that his 
fellow citizens in Cleveland and in subur- 
bia were listening. 
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Mr. Speaker, I request that the afore- 
mentioned article here be made a part 
of the Recorp. I include the article as 
follows: 

Ucty HATE FOR Mayor STOKES 
(By Thomas S. Andrzejewski) 


About six years ago, there was a great con- 
cern here over a still timely topic, the “hate” 
for police. Now there is similarly prevasive 
“hate” which is more widespread and un- 
founded, and rooted not in black or young 
minorities, but in allegedly respectable cir- 
cles: The “hate” for Mayor Carl B. Stokes. 

The venom that flows daily against the 
man is unique in two ways—in its volume 
and by its surreptitious nature, It is also 
partly a racial hatred. 

The mayor, who is only a man and not 
faultless, is blamed for more wrongdoing 
than he could possibly accomplish in a life- 
time (the argument being that he is that 
sinister) . 

Accusations range from his being arrogant 
to his being a thief; from faulting him for 
the snow Monday to suspecting an inordi- 
nate amount of political deals. 

It is naive, of course, to believe that a man 
whose instincts are basically political never 
made any political promises and has no par- 
ticular allegiance to certain men and ma- 
chines. 

But the accusations from whites, in back 
rooms and out of earshot of even the most 
token blacks, are more than naive. They are 
based on hearsay, on fifth-hand assumptions 
and, unfortunately, on pure racism. 

Why? There has been a great changeover 
in city jobs. Some posts, long held by Irish 
and Polish and Italian political hacks have 
gone to black political hacks. Key positions 
likewise are now held by blacks in the city 
administration, whereas whites had held 
them under previous administrations, 

Said simply, white folk don't like their 
City Hall being run by black folk. And even 
white suburbanites have been equally vocal 
in their allegations against the mayor. 

After the defeat, this month and in No- 
vember, of proposals to increase the city in- 
come tax there was talk about “reprisals” by 
the mayor. White city residents talk about 
how their wards went unplowed and unsalted 
during the snowfall, Even side streets in 
black neighborhoods were cleared, they say. 

(As I recall, the largest traffic jams on 
the night of Feb. 8 were in fact in black 
areas on the East Side, caused by subur- 
banites going home.) 

Then there are the complaints about gar- 
bage collections. My councilman, Joseph M. 
Kowalski, D-14, was fuming the same night 
that garbage had not been collected for two 
weeks in our ward. He should have been 
aware that garbage on my street was picked 
up about 10 hours before he decided to com- 
plain. And that was only three working days 
after the weekly Wednesday collection had 
been missed. 

Four years ago, before Stokes was elected, 
I ean recall doing a story about how the 
twice-monthly garbage pickups in the Hough 
area were inadequate. In the face of massive 
spending cutbacks by the city administra- 
tion, a little tardiness might be tolerated by 
whites who have had excellent weekly service 
for years. 

The snow and garbage complaints from 
average white city residents are minor com- 
pared to the allegations of corruption from 
some suburban whites. These self-proclaimed 
congnoscenti have never taken interest in 
city affairs (except perhaps because their of- 
ficers have been downtown) until Stokes be- 
came mayor, The complaints increased when 
Stokes became a black mayor. 

Corruption in city government should not 
be tolerated. It should be pinpointed and 
prosecuted. By the same token, effectiveness 
in government should not be overlooked. 

White city residents and suburbanites 
should abandon their racist vendettas. 
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THE CULTURAL VOID RESULTING 
FROM FEDERALIZED EDUCATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, self-pres- 
ervation is a fundamental principle in 
the life of a nation as well as in the life 
of an individual. The American system 
of education consisting of free public 
schools available to all citizens supple- 
mented by private schools has from one 
generation to the next been a vital force 
in the preservation of the heritage of 
the Founding Fathers. 

In the schools, the minds of the youth 
who will in a few years be directing the 
affairs of our country are being shaped. 
The schools are a most important factor 
of influence in fashioning the kind of 
society we will have in the future. 

For over three centuries, the Ameri- 
can system of education reflected and 
preserved the basic traditions upon 
which this Nation was founded—with 
special emphasis on the ideological prin- 
ciples which have always been basic to 
our constitutional Republic. Until the 
second quarter of the present century, 
education had traditionally been di- 
rected toward imparting the skills, 


knowledge, and ideals accessary to our 
free enterprise way—and not to social- 
istic collectivism. 

Since the 1930's, there has been a ten- 
dency to exploit the schools as an in- 


strument for socializing America and de- 
stroying such time-honored attributes 
and virtues as patriotism, thrift, honor, 
duty, hard work, and individual respon- 
sibility. 

Almost every day, we hear of new 
strange happenings in the Nation’s 
schools which are destructive and evil— 
sex education, sensitivity training, bio- 
chemical experiments with drugs on in- 
nocent children, to mention a few. 

The values of private ownership of 
property, understanding profit under the 
free enterprise system, the theory of con- 
stitutional government as well as the vir- 
tues of self-restraint and discipline are 
as if strangers to many children in the 
classrooms today. 

The solution to this grave situation in 
the schools is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to abort themselves from officious 
intermeddling with the affairs of local 
schools and let people at the local level 
control their own schools. 

The newsclippings and reports which 
follow my remarks point out some recent 
occurrences in the Government schools 
and what can be done to restore our 
schools to sanity again. 

The material follows: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Tribune, 
Oct, 22, 1970] 
UNIVERSITY OF THOUGHT 

The University of Thought, sponsored by 
VISTA workers which in turn are sponsored 
by the ultra-leftist Houston Council on 
Human Relations, opened Monday, Oct. 5. 

The University of Thought is an extension 
of the Free Universities being held by leftist 
“turn-on” groups all over the nation... 
except the local project is aimed at high 
school students, Last spring when it opened 
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parents throughout the city showed concern 
over the anarchistic type of sessions being 
held. 

There are no grades, no specific texts, stu- 
dents plot their own way usually, and most 
sessions meet one night a week for 10 weeks, 
primarily at the University of Houston. In- 
structors are volunteers, according to the 
official brochure, “who have something to 
share with other human beings.” 

As Dr. Garver pointed out, the University 
of Thought also has such courses as photog- 
raphy, poetry, drama, leathercrafts, a ses- 
sion on Hemingway, and even conservative 
philosophy. 

SAMPLES 

Here’s a sample of courses as described in 
tho official brochure: 

A practical experiment in media—experi- 
ment with ways of manipulating the media 
to your ends. 

Current black literature in the U.S.—Se- 
lected reading includes Leroi Jones, Ossie 
Davis, James Baldwin, Eldridge Cleaver, and 
others ... the scope will be determined 
largely by the students. 

Survival ethics—Libertarians and Rand- 
ists welcome. Also anyone who question cur- 
rent society's morals. U.S. Survival Society. 


CHRIST 


The Radical Christ—The majority of be- 
liefs commonly held about Jesus are not re- 
motely connected with “what he taught or 
how he styled his life.” The course will be a 
dialogue about these misconceptions and a 
hard look at what this victim of Israel’s 
“piety” and Rome’s “justice” really did and 
said. A, E. Greer. 

Socio-Psychological Studies of the Black 
Experience—A reading and discussion course 
using the works of black social scientists .. . 
Cleaver, Malcolm X, Carmichael and Hamil- 
ton. 

Women’s Liberation— These discussions, 
led by different members of a radical wom- 
en's liberation group, will cover such topics 
as abortion, sexual attitudes, . . . emphasis 
will be put on the need for a new social sys- 
tem beneficial to all people. Harriet Tubman 
Brigade. 

Afro-American History—Current black po- 
litical ideology. Eugene Locke. 

Chicano Studies—Taught by Pete Vasquez, 
a member of the militant Mexican American 
Youth Organization (MAYO). 

Anarchy—Study of classic anarchists ... 
from the IWW to contemporary anti-state 
thinkers. 

Group Dynamics—This course has been 
described as not being sensitivity training 
because it does not employ the “touch” 
phase. It is being taught, according to the 
brochure, by “SIPOD.” 

There’s Got To Be A Better Way—Takes 
a close look at what helps or hinders the 
learning process. 

Creativity and Freakout—Class based on 
the principle of the Free U: Leathercrafts, 
kite construction, paper and/or liquid flow- 
ers—Taught by Susan and Cindy. 


NO GRADES 


The University of Thought features no 
grades and the theory that students should 
develop their own “thing” or procedure in 
class. 

A top ranking educator in the HISD com- 
mented, “Not giving grades can be equated 
to sharing the wealth, including the wealth 
of knowledge, without putting out effort to 
obtain it on your own. 

“If you've noticed, every school which 
achieves the rank of quality in education 
which we are hearing so much about these 
days presents a challenge in the form of mak- 
ing grades. A student still does not obtain 
a National Merit Scholarship without 
grades.” 

IMMATURE 

This educator said that there are still those 

in the profession who feel that students do 
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not have the maturity to recommend what 
they will be taught in class. 

“If you are going to let them direct them- 
selves, why tag them children or teen-agers, 
why not tag them adults from birth? 

“We are seeing the results today of the lack 
of self discipline without authority due to 
this permissive attitude in education every 
time we experience student militant revolt. 
Yet many educators still cannot comprehend 
that the very students who are revolting 
never had discipline direction in a classroom. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Tribune, 
Sept. 10, 1970] 


COLLEGE ORIENTATION May SHOCK PARENTS 


According to Dick West of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, this textbook—called “Phase 
Blue"—has been assigned to at least some of 
the freshmen at North Texas State University 
in Denton. 

A woman who reported the matter to West 
said also that a few moments after her 
daughter sat down in a small auditorium 
for an orientation lecture, a militant student 
dropped a leaflet in her lap. 

On the front of the leafiet was a clenched 
fist and the question: “What part are you 
going to play in a world in revolution?” 


LEAFLET 


The leaflet went on to advise freshmen 
that they would be educated at North Texas 
State to play certain roles, including: 

“Sucker—paying high tuition while the 
fat cats get fatter.” 

“Whore—selling your soul for a grade or 
degree.” 

“Ostrich—spending time with your head in 
a book learning irrelevant garbage while the 
whole world is erupting.” 

“Smack freak—addicted to the heroin of 
white, middle-class values.” 

TRASH 

What the next Legislature could well de- 
cide is “irrelevant” are the school adminis- 
trators who permit distribution of such 
trash at orientation lectures and the assign- 
ing of such textbooks as “Phase Blue.” 

It is, to say the least, a most unusual Eng- 
lish text. The headings of its 10 chapters in- 
clude these: Violence in America, The Black 
Rage, Dialogue Between Generations, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy. 

Guest writers are included in each chapter. 
Among those in The Black Rage are Cleaver, 
with an article entitled “The Fire Now,” and 
Malcolm X, who wrote something called 
“Message to the Grass Roots.” 

OTHERS 

Other articles in the book include “Why 
Students Seize Power,” by Louis Levine; “I 
Am the New Black,” by Thee Smith, and 
“God is Dead in Georgia,” by Anthony Towne. 

As if that were not enough, there also are 
articles in this so-called “English textbook” 
entitled “The Pill and the Modern Woman,” 
“The Decline of Religion” and “Should God 
Die?” 

Some legislators report that they are be- 
ginning to get the word from taxpayers that 
if the colleges intend to tear down our so- 
ciety, they don’t want to help finance the 
demolition. 

Thus, the legislators seem likely to ask 
some piercing, probing questions of college 
administrators who appear before them seek- 
ing increased budgets. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Tribune, Sept. 3, 


SHOWDOWN WITH TEACHER FEDERATION IS 
ESSENTIAL 
(By Alice Widener) 

New York Crry.—According to the 200,000- 
member big labor organization, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, “anything goes” 
concerning teachers’ political membership 
and “anything goes” concerning students’ 
dress and political activity. As a result of AFT 
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voting at a national convention in Pitts- 
burgh, recently, there no longer is any poli- 
tical restriction on teachers’ qualifications for 
membership in the AFT. An applicant may be 
an avowed communist, Nazi, Ku Kluxer or 
Black Panther—name it! The AFT also voted 
to give students—even secondary and high 
school pupils—total freedom of the press, in- 
cluding the right to publish or distribute 
literature on school grounds, and total free- 
dom of association, that is, the right to join 
and to urge others to join any organization 
or group. 

Okay, parents and civic authorities, now 
you know what the deal is for the school year 
1970-1971. The deal is that anything goes, If 
you object to violence, pornography, fire- 
arms, arson, false fire alarms and sexual 
license on any campus—all of which are ad- 
vocated by various radical student organi- 
zations—you won't be backed up by the tea- 
chers’ union, So you can take it from there, 
and it doesn't require any imagination to 
foresee what will happen. 

EVIL PROGRAM 

The American Federation of Teachers de- 
scribes its irresponsible and evil program as 
“democratization of the schools.” According 
to it, there can be no bar to communist rey- 
olutionary Students for a Democratic So- 
clety distributing on campus the criminal 
pamphlet “High School Reform: Towards a 
Student Movement,” which advocates arson 
and false fire alarms. (In New York City, 
since 1960, false alarms have risen by 400 
percent, nearly all since 1968.) 

In the name of “democratization of the 
schools,” all professional political hate 
groups can now enter schools and enjoy 
teachers’ consent to the kind of lawless 
terrorism advocated by the W.E.B. DuBois 
Clubs, Black Panthers, SDS Weatherman, 
and other radical activist terrorist groups. 

In the name of “democratization of the 
schools,” all manner of vile language, spo- 
ken and written, may now be poured forth 


in the classrooms and on school grounds. 


And so, as Professor Robert Nisbet of 
the University of California at Hillside puts 
it, “the life of reason is made insecure at 
best.” 

SOCIAL DYNAMITE 


The American Federation of Teachers is 
resting all its arguments for “anything goes” 
on our First Amendment. Its words are be- 
ing transformed, by means of satanic inter- 
pretation, into sticks of social dynamite. 

Are we going to permit our First Amend- 
ment to blow our society to hell? I cannot 
believe we have become so degenerate as to 
allow it to happen. Certainly, the authors 
of our Bill of Rights never intended, when 
it was adopted in 1791, that it become an 
instrument for corruption of the young. 

It is hard to believe that the majority of 
American Federation of Teachers members 
will go along with what their delegates did 
in Pittsburgh. If they do, then there ought 
to be a showdown in every community where 
the AFT functions, Parents, taxpayers and 
civie authorities ought to line up together 
against the AFT and force a showdown. 
Otherwise, our schools will become sites of 
infection for epidemic anarchy and terror- 
ism, places to keep children out of, not to 
send them into, 


[From Human Events Magazine] 
MARYLAND’S READING List 


Want to know why some of those college 
students turn into radicals? The University 
of Maryland provides a possible clue. Fresh- 
men preparing to enter the university were 
recently furnished a booklet regarding Ori- 
entation and Registration which stated: 

“Only three steps are necessary to arrange 
for attending Orientation and Registration, 

“A; Fill out the four enclosed cards. 

“B, Enclose a check . . . $13 .. . to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, .. . 
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“C. Read at least one of the following 
books. 

“The Autobiography of Malcolm X, by Mal- 
colm Little. 

“Black Power, the Politics of Liberation in 
America, by Stokely Carmichael and Charles 
V. Hamilton 

“Concerning Civil Disobedience, by Abe 
Fortas 

“Crisis in Black and White, by Charles 
Silberman 

“Excellence: Can We Be Equal and Excel- 
lent Too? by John W. Gardner 

“Invisible Man, by Ralph Ellison 

“The Other American, by Michael Harring- 
ton 

“During Orientation you will informally 
discuss the issues raised in the book which 
you read.” 

How’s that for objectivity? Not one of these 
authors is a conservative, nor even “middle 
of the road.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 19, 1968] 


Guns, Darts AND BEATINGS IN 4TH GRADE 
Book 


Orance.—The fourth-grader opened his re- 
medial reading workbook and looked at the 
words illustrated by pictures showing what 
they mean: 

To teach “slap,” the picture showed a 
women slapping a man, five times on one 
page. For “jaw,” one man strikes another on 
same. And for “dart,” one boy sticks a dart 
into another boy’s hand. The victim runs off, 
warning: j 

“If Ned starts to toss more darts, I'll have 
to get a gun.” 

Not for our kids, you don't, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Hawbaker told the Orange Unified 
School District System this week, complain- 
ing that the workbook, used throughout the 
system, contained a pattern of violence. 

The workbooks have been in use since 1967. 

Dr. Allen Calvin, president of Behavioral 
Research Laboratories of Palo Alto, publish- 
ers of the workbook, said the book is less 
violent or anti-authoritarian than the Bible, 
Grimm's Fairy Tales or Tom Sawyer. 

Calvin estimated that 5 million of the 
workbooks are now in use around the coun- 
try, and the only similar complaint was re- 
solved in Florida with a small amount of 
revision. 

[From the Phoenix Republican Women’s 
Club, September 1970] 


AMERICANISM REPORT 


On August 22, "70 the Arizona Republic 
carried a short review by columnist Paul 
Schatt of what he calls “possibly the most 
important book of the decade,” Future 
Shock, by Alvin Toffler, The gist of the book 
according to the reviewer, is that “with all 
the uncontrolled technological, scientific, 
and social changes” (emphasis added) which 
will bombard our minds and lives in the 
future, we are in for “massive mental break- 
down” because these changes are bound to 
“subvert the power of the individual to make 
sensible, competent Decisions About His Own 
Destiny”. (Emphasis added). Fortunately for 
us, the smarties who envision this state of 
“future shock” know exactly how to handle 
the situation—and us, Just leave everything 
to them; they will manage change via “social 
futurism”, defined as “the subjection of the 
process of evolution itself to conscious ħu- 
man guidance”. Before that day comes when 
humanists believe they have convinced 
enough people that they have made God 
move over, individualists had better heed 
author Toffier’s words. 

This is not the first warning we have had 
concerning what the Orwellian People 
Planners have in mind for the rest of us. To 
avoid future shock, Americans had better 
face up to some of the present shock already 
wired to short circuit any plans they might 
have for their own futures. Roderick Seiden- 
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berg’s two books, Anatomy of the Future, 
and Post-Historic Man spell out their “For- 
ward to the ant hill!” plans. Think-Tank 
Know-It-Alls have it all worked out by a 
genetic program to eliminate all those un- 
willing to adjust to the insect level of a 
“pure intelligence” Socialist society. (Theirs 
the “intelligence”, yours “but to do or die”.) 
Long range mongrelization should weed out 
the remnant of freedom-loving individuals 
who might rise against their betters. (Have 
you read the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights recently? No private property 
for anyone—but the bosses.) Sheer numbers 
of fast breeders (subsidized by government 
Welfare) can overwhelm the more intelli- 
gent level of population, who can be penal- 
ized with extra taxes if they have more than 
one child. (Anyway, you wouldn't want to 
add to the population explosion, would you? 
Oh, well—there is legal abortion!) Eventually 
all can be trained to perform routine tasks 
by mere automatic reflex. Conscious thought, 
deemed an impediment in this Socialist 
heaven, will have been bred out. Global so- 
ciety will be the ant hill run by the experts; 
man will have long since replaced Pavlov’s 
dogs in the labs. (See Luria’s Nature of Hu- 
man Conflict for inducing nervous breakdown 
in pre-school children.) 

Because this world is envisioned as having 
no past (having been erased from memory 
via textbooks) and no future (Who needs 
it?) it requires no art, religion, literature, 
philosophy, or science, and certainly no cap- 
italistic free enterprize. Actually you will not 
even have to know you exist. What ant does? 
(Should you not want to contribute to au- 
thor or publisher, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, you can get a good rundown on 
Seidenberg in Sara Watson Emery's Blood 
on the Old Well.) 

It is natural that the “It can’t happen 
here” die-hards will pooh-pooh: “How could 
all this be brought off?” The January "69 is- 
sue of the National Education Association’s 
magazine, Today's Education contains a clue: 
Forecast for the 70's, by Harold and Jane 
Shane. 

“Educators will assume a formal responsi- 
bility for children when they reach the age 
of two”. Biochemical experiments (drugs) 
will be used on these tots, who can be 
whisked away from protesting parents and 
placed in mandatory boarding schools and 
foster homes. (Just as in Russia) “Cultural 
analysts” are to arrive at an “international 
consensus as to what is desirable in family 
life, art, recreation, education, diet, economic 
policies, and government”. 

Hawali is already implementing this slave 
order education. Parents are already battling 
school administrators in California, who use 
such innocuous terms as Quest or Taxonomy 
for a system of indoctrination which will 
eventually remove all right of personal de- 
cision from our lives. 

Taxonomy merely means classifying ac- 
cording to a system, but Dr. Bloom adds new 
dimensions in his text on the new Taxonomy. 
“What we are classifying is the intended be- 
havior of students—the ways in which indi- 
viduals are to Act, Think or Feel as a result 
of participating in some unit of instruction”, 
Skills or knowledge are not important but 
the stages of Think-Act-Feel have a purpose. 
First, children are classified according to 
what Think-Act-Feel standards they acquired 
in the home, and tested for depth of belief 
and commitment. After each course of in- 
doctrination, they will be reclassified ac- 
cording to how well they have been brain- 
washed of the old, and programmed for the 
new. Eventually they should be sufficiently 
reoriented to Think-Act-Feel as Masters 
have ordained. In addition to experiments 
with “learning” drugs Sensitivity Training 
(also called group encounter, human rela- 
tions, sociometry etc.) will destroy free will 
and the faculty of critical analysis, unneces- 
sary in a robot society. All this will simplify 
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detection and removal o2 obsolete material 
and people. Maximum, even universal, con- 
furmity of thought and beliefs, hence of 
behavior, is the goal of the totalitarian mind 
benders. Teachers become “clinicians,” the 
instruments of Big Brother's programing 
for the future. (Do you begin to understand 
why NEA president, George Fischer, advocates 
control of teacher training, with “closed 
shop” unions?) 

This process can go in indefinitely, de- 
pending on how quickly mind erasures pro- 
gress. As New Think-Act-Feel takes over, 
children will be tested regularly to discover 
how dedicated they are to the new concepts. 
When they are considered “safe” they are 
transplanted to the “activist” category, where 
depth of commitment can be tested. This 
kind of brainwashing is expected to provide 
almost an unending supply of mindless 
bodies to man the activist mobs necessary 
for the overthrow of our government and 
society—a sort of Nihilist-while-you-walt 
goal requiring only patience from the world 
totalitarians above the U.N. 

There is no element of chance in any of 
this. The Sixteenth Report of the California 
Senate Investigating Committee on Educa- 
tion ('58) devoted 100 pages to subversion in 
the schools via the so-called Mental Health 
Programs. (Sex Ed and Family Living sound 
modern today.) A good part of this investi- 
gation concerned Dr. Jacob Levy Moreno, 
“father of sociometry,” meaning he hatched 
the techniques of “social doctoring” neces- 
sary for creating the one world collectivist 
society. Tied in with UNESCO, it is preoc- 
cupied with “social consciousness” and “hu- 
man relations,” which Moreno claims can be 
used to indoctrinate small groups with any 
ideology deemed useful, including Com- 
munism. 

In his book Who Shall Survive? (Yes, the 
title is a question) he envisages the world as 
one vast psychiatric empire. And guess who 
God is. “The psychiatrist in charge”! 

In the late Bertrand Russell's Impact of 
Science on Society ('52) he fortells, “. . . 
Advances in physiology and psychology will 
give governments much more control over in- 
dividual mentality than they now have in to- 
talitarian countries. (Fichte laid it down) 
that education should aim at destroying free 
will, so that, after pupils have left school, 
they shall be incapable throughout the rest 
of their lives of thinking or acting other- 
wise than their schoolmasters would have 
wished, . . . Diet injunctions and injections 
will combine from an early age to produce the 
sort of character and sort of believes that the 
authorities consider desirable, and any serious 
criticism of the powers that be will become 
psychologically impossible. Even if all are 
miserable, all will believe themselves happy, 
because the government will tell them that 
they are so. ... Gradually, by selective breed- 
ing, the congenital differences between rulers 
and ruled will increase until they become al- 
most different species. A revolt of the plebs 
would become unthinkable as an organized 
insurrection of sheep against the practice of 
eating mutton. ...I do not see how any in- 
ternal movement of revolt can ever bring 
freedom to the oppressed in a modern scien- 
tific dictatorship . . . I do not believe that 
dictatorship is a lasting form of scientific so- 
ciety unless it can become worldwide.” (Who 
ever heard of a revolt among ants?) 

Dr. Bella Dodd, once the most powerful, 
resourceful and indefatiguable commissar of 
Communist Party USA, later defected and 
testified before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in 1952. She told how the 
Party worked for “progressive education” 
which was “eagerly championed by the Com- 
intern as an ideal system for HMmiting the 
ability of children in capitalistic societies to 
read, write and think or act for themselves, 
and so to cause them to depend upon the 
state for a guaranteed livelihood and for pro- 
tection against the hazards caused by their 
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inadequate training for the battle of life.” 
The Welfare Rights groups are direct out- 
growths of this deliberate short-changing in 
education. According to Guzenko, USSR's 
director of all this was Zarubin, U.S. Am- 
bassador Julian Huxley, first Secretary Gen- 
eral of UNESCO, in his Evolution in Action 
wrote of the need for a “psychosocial evolu- 
tion” to gain control of all nations of the 
free world for totalitarian dictators of the 
U.N. Toffler writes of the “subjection of the 
process of evolution to conscious human 
guidance.” 

There is more than one degree of slavery. 
That of the soul is meant to be total. With 
such sophisticated techniques as Sensitivity 
Training and New Taxonomy, Future Shock 
is close to being Present Shock, right now. 
Just what do Americans need to wake them 
up? Who controls your thinking? Where do 
You stand? 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, Feb. 15, 1971] 
REPORTS ON EDUCATION 

We have a supply of 17 Reports dealing 
with various aspects of public education in 
the United States. Together, they give a com- 
prehensive picture of what has happened to 
our schools, and some concrete suggestions 
about what should be done. 

Below are titles of these education Reports 
and brief synopses of each one. 


TAMPERING WITH THE MINDS OF OUR CHILDREN 


Ritalin is officially classified as a control 
drug, which is potentially habituating or ad- 
dictive, and which can produce dangerous 
side effects. Psychologists discovered that 
Ritalin, advertised as a pep pill for adults, 
works on the central nervous system in chil- 
dren, with a tranquilizing effect. By the late 
1960's, Ritalin was being used widely as a 
personality-changing, mind-controlling drug 
on small school children who were problems 
in classrooms. The drug makes these children 
feel happy, and thus makes them easier to 


handle. When you teach a child to seek self- 
confidence by taking happy pills, how can 
you keep him from seeking it later on by 
using marijuana, LSD, heroin? 


TOWARD A ROBOT SOCIETY 


Despite the fact that no one knows what 
mind-control drugs do to children, many rec- 
ommend their use to calm problem children 
in school. The National Education Associa- 
tion magazine has published an article pre- 
dicting that the results of brain-research on 
animals will be extensively applied for use on 
children within the next decade. A new 
Master Plan for Public Education in Hawaii 
predicts the same thing. Are the public 
schools to become clinics, or animal farms 
for producing a robot society? 

NATIONALIZING EDUCATION 


While saying federal aid does not mean 
federal control, proponents say federal aid to 
education is needed to create uniform na- 
tional standards. Federally-imposed uni- 
formity eliminates healthy rivalry among 
school districts for excellence: they become 
rivals chiefly for federal funds—sacrificing 
quality for ostentatious physical facilities 
and misleading statistics on mass accom- 
plishments. The quality of education seems 
to decrease, as public spending increases. 
Once our educational system is totally con- 
trolled by a federal agency, that agency can 
surrender control to international authori- 
ties. A UNESCO Treaty providing for interna- 
tional control already exists. To stop the 
scheme. we must first stop federal aid. 

UNLAWFUL LAW OF THE LAND 

The Supreme Court desegregation decision 
of 1954 was called the “law of the land”— 
though no court has authority to make law— 
and was forced upon southern states, in some 
eases at gun point. Ten years after the Su- 
preme Court decision—in 1964—-Congress en- 
acted a real “law of the land” dealing with 
segregation in public schools. The law is un- 
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constitutional, but southern states complied 
by adopting freedom-of-choice plans, Fed- 
eral judges and officials approved freedom of 
choice, until they perceived that students 
and parents were not choosing to please 
Washington officialdom. Now, the federal gov- 
ernment—in contradiction of Nixon's clear 
promises of 1968, and what he still prom- 
ises—is violating the Civil Rights Act and 
the Supreme Court decision, to force racial 
quotas upon schools. 


EQUAL TYRANNY IS STILL TYRANNY 


On “Civil Rights" matters, the south has 
been treated like a conquered province, as 
in the days of reconstruction. Many south- 
erners think that if other areas feel the iron 
fist the south has felt, others will under- 
stand and join resistance against federal tyr- 
anny. But one cannot eliminate evil by 
spreading it around, or abolish tyranny by 
imposing it on others. Instead of wrangling 
about sectional enforcement of illegal fed- 
eral guidelines, Congress should stop federal 
aid to education, and reduce federal taxes 
accordingly. As long as the federal govern- 
ment illegally finances schools, it will illegal- 
ly dictate school policies. 


VIOLENCE AND CRIME IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Officials anticipate far greater disorders 
ahead in the public schools than we have 
ever seen in colleges. A report of the Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency subcommittee reveals 
that serious assaults on teachers in public 
schools occur daily throughout the country, 
and this is only one type of crime rampant 
in public schools. Most of the violence and 
turmoil are caused by forced racial mixing. 
Yet the Nixon administration and the fed- 
eral courts are using the power of the fed- 
eral government to force more and more in- 
tegration, faster and faster. And, in doing 
so, they are violating the Constitution and 
the laws of Congress. 


REAPING THE HARVEST OF FORCED INTEGRATION 


Racial tensions, resulting from forced in- 
tegration, have converted public schools into 
the most violent battlegrounds of American 
society. In many school systems, teachers 
carry guns to school and in class to protect 
themselves. During 13 weeks of one school 
year, in only 100 school districts, there were 
250 injuries to students, teachers, and police; 
900 arrests, on charges including murder, 
assault on police, arson. The Wichita Falls, 
Texas, high schools provide a rather typical 
example. When students had freedom of 
choice there, all was well. Forced integration 
has caused violence and turmoil. The situa- 
tion is much more dangerous in many school 
systems, which have become lawless jungles. 
Instead of using their constitutional power 
to stop the senseless tyranny by federal offi- 
cials and courts, Members of Congress ap- 
propriate our money to pay for it. 


THE YORK CASE 


A federal court ordered implementation of 
an HEW-school-board plan for busing in the 
Oklahoma City public schools, to achieve 
racial balance, Mr, and Mrs. Raymond York 
would not permit their son Ray to be bused, 
but continued sending him to the junior high 
school in his neighborhood. The school board 
confiscated the boy’s books. The federal court 
issued an injunction against his parents. A 
U.S. marshal arrested 14-year-old Ray York 
for attending his neighborhood school. The 
federal court fined his parents and sentenced 
each to serve 30 days in jail, suspending sen- 
tences pending final appeal. Ray was sent 
to a private school, pending outcome of his 
case, The federal Congress should stop such 
senseless tyranny, by prohibiting federal 
courts (including the Supreme Court) from 
exercising jurisdiction in any case inyolying 
public schools. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA JUNGLES 


Seventeen years ago, the District of Co- 
lumbia had a dual school system: one diyi- 
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sion for whites, one for Negroes. There was 
no discrimination in the financing and oper- 
ation of the schools. The enrollment was 
about two-thirds white, one-third Negro, The 
system was rated academically among the 
best in the nation. In 1954, President Eisen- 
hower urged instant integration of the Dis- 
trict school system, to make it a model for 
the nation. Whites left; more Negroes moved 
in. Today, Washington schools are almost 
wholly segregated again, 92 percent of total 
enrollment being Negro. Congress has spent 
huge amounts to improve and expand facili- 
ties. Much more is spent on school operations 
than in 1954. Yet, today the District schools 
are rated academically among the worst in 
the nation. Many of them are stews of crime 
and violence, where the educational process 
is virtually non-existent. 


A GREAT TRAGEDY OF OUR TIME 


Scholars have presented impressive evi- 
dence that the learning ability of white and 
Negro children is unequal, and that forced 
unnatural mixing in schools, far from help- 
ing Negroes, can have a most damaging 
effect upon them. Yet( the federal bureauc- 
racy—cruelly indifferent to the basic wel- 
fare of the people, white or black, but greedy 
for the political support of organized Negro 
groups—is forcing upon school systems the 
most harmful kind of unnatural integration. 
Washington bureaucrats, in violation of law 
and with the threat of withholding all fed- 
eral aid, force school systems to shuffle chil- 
dren around to achieve an undefined racial 
balance, We, the people, cannot control the 
Washington bureaucrats directly; but Con- 
gress and the President could control them— 
if we would elect men of sense and 
courage to Congress and the White House. 


NEA’S MALIGN INFLUENCE 


Since the mid-1930’s, the National Educa- 
tion Association has worked to create an edu- 
cation program for a socialist America. The 
NEA now has a strangle-hold on public edu- 
cation. It also exerts a powerful and baneful 
influence on the White House, on Congress, 
and on the Supreme Court. Currently, NEA 
is lobbying for legislation to give itself a 
virtual monopoly to represent teachers in 
collective bargaining with school boards, and 
to legalize teacher strikes that NEA calls. 
The federal government should revoke the 
tax exemption of the NEA. This would so re- 
duce NEA power that teachers could dare 
not to join and pay dues. We must restore 
traditional American education, which 
Stressed discipline, hard work, honor, and 
duty. This cannot be done in an NEA- 
dominated school system. 


BILLIONS FOR WHAT? 


Education lobbyists claim that Americans 
are stingy about spending tax money on edu- 
cation. The truth is that more than half of 
our property taxes go to schools, in addition 
to the billions we pay in state and federal 
taxes. Spending of tax money on education in 
the past 20 years has increased more than 
tax spending for any other purpose. With 
only six per cent of the world’s population, 
the U.S. now invests annually in education 
almost as much as all other nations on earth. 
What have we bought with these gigantic 
outlays? Thanks, in large part, to the educa- 
tion lobby—principally the National Edu- 
cation Association—our public education 
system has left a generation of Americans 
generally ignorant of the basic economic and 
political principles on which our nation was 
built, and has done a dismal job in teaching 
the basic skills of learning. 

THE EDUCATION LOBBY 

The power of the education lobby has be- 
come almost irresistible. But this is to be 
expected. Any amount of federal aid to edu- 
cation is illegal, because the Constitution 
does not authorize it. Having abandoned 
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this principle, we have lawless federal gov- 
ernment. The dykes are down, and the only 
checkrein on the pillaging of taxpayers to 
buy political support for the pillagers is the 
uncertain balance of power between groups 
lobbying for their own self-interest. The 1l- 
legal federal aid programs are always sold 
to the people as the only means of solving 
critical problems, but they always make the 
problems worse. 
COMMUNISM AND THE COURTS HAVE WRECKED 
THE SCHOOLS 

The so-called civil rights movement, 
spawned and led by communists, caused the 
drive for forced racial integration in public 
schools, which, in turn, is responsible for 
violence and turmoil in the schools. Com- 
munist subversion, through the SDS, is also 
responsible, in a more direct way, for much 
of the disruption in public schools. SDS 
strives to prepare high school students for 
communist revolution by corrupting them. 
One of its means of corruption is circulation 
of filthy underground newspapers; another is 
inducing students to adopt hippie hair and 
clothing styles. Local laws and school regula- 
tions could give adequate protection, if it 
were not for federal courts. Congress has con- 
stitutional power to control the federal 
courts, but will not use it. 


MINDLESS POLITICS AND MINDLESS VIOLENCE 


Local school districts and state courts— 
controlled by the same kind of mentality that 
oversees the federal establishment—have 
given non-southern communities a taste of 
what the south has gagged on. And in recent 
years, federal courts and bureaucrats have 
begun to do the same. Consequently, people 
throughout the nation have had enough of 
forced racial-integration to savor the chaos 
that results. The mindless violence in and 
against the public schools is a product of the 
mindless political agitation which has sub- 
stituted sociological experimentation for 
education. 


IF M’GUFFEY’S READERS WERE IN OUR SCHOOLS 


More than $40 billion a year are spent on 
public schools, many of which are graduating 
children who cannot even read. The essen- 
tials for educating children are good teach- 
ers, comfortable rooms, and good textbooks. 
These are within the private means of the 
people, and would produce better education 
at less cost than expensive equipment and 
costly frills now produce in politically con- 
trolled government schools. The old McGuffey 
Readers point the way. A sixth-grade child, 
having been thoroughly drilled in all the 
work required in McGuffey’s primer and six 
readers, would be better educated than most 
college graduates today. Throughout the 
country, people are building private schools 
that educate their young. We can and must 
give children the education necessary to pre- 
serve our heritage and save our civilization. 


LET’S HAVE FREE SCHOOLS 


We have the costliest, most elaborate edu- 
cational system in the history of civilization; 
yet, it graduates young people who cannot 
Spell, write a correct sentence, work simple 
arithmetic problems, or read with under- 
Standing. The reason is that the public 
schools, under influence of John Dewey’s 
progressivism and now virtually controlled 
by federal courts and bureaucrats, have 
abandoned scholastic excellence and aca- 
demic discipline, and have adjusted school 
standards to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. What we call free public schools are 
costly government schools, which are using 
our children for social experimentation. Gov- 
ernment schools are not answerable to par- 
ents, but to the dispensers of tax money. The 
remedy is to abolish government schools, 
leaving the billions they now cost in the 
hands of the people, who then have enough 
money to provide real education for children. 
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ORVAL L. DuBOIS MADE MARK AS 
CIVIL SERVANT AT SEC 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, a career public servant closed his 
desk and completed some 40 years of 
service to the Federal Government. 

Orval L. DuBois, secretary, joined the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
upon its creation and has served in exem- 
plary fashion throughout the years as 
the agency’s role developed. 

He had started in Government as a 
clerk-typist and was on the staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission which was 
handling securities affairs before the SEC 
was established in 1934. 

Mr. DuBois ieft the FTC to become sec- 
retary to the late James M. Landis who 
helped write the Securities Act and was 
one of the original SEC commissioners. 

Mr. DuBois soon was named secretary 
of the Commission and has served in that 
position for 36 years. Additionally, for the 
last 28 years he has had the responsibility 
of serving also as press Officer. 

HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM 

The esteem in which Mr. DuBois is 
held by present and former members of 
the Commission is pointed out in the arti- 
cle by Manuel F. Cohen, former SEC 
Chairman, in the February 21 edition of 
the Washington Post. 

While I have not had direct association 
with Mr. DuBois, I am informed by 
many who have worked with him of his 
great devotion and efficiency at the 
Commission. 

It is interesting to note that he com- 
bined the job of Commission secretary 
with that of press officer to the complete 
satisfaction of both the Commission 
members and the press—a feat in itself. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks I 
include an article by Sterling F. Green 
of the Associated Press, as well as the 
article by Mr. Cohen, both having ap- 
peared in the February 21 edition of the 
Washington Post. 

I extend my personal congratulations 
and appreciation to Mr. DuBois for his 
long and devoted service to the Federal 
Government. 

The articles follow: 

Mr. Sec STEPS Down AFTER 40 YEARS; OrvAL 
DuBots—Crviz SERVANT’S CIVIL SERVANT 
(By Sterling F. Green) 

Orval L. DuBois left the Securities and 
Exchange Commission Friday. He joined it 
the day it was created—in fact, even before 
that—and some people claim he has held 
it together. 

DuBois started in the government 40 years 
ago as a clerk-typist. He got $120 a month 
and felt he was lucky. Then President Her- 
bert Hoover cut his pay to $100 a month in 
a government-wide retrenchment intended 
to help cure the Great Depression. 

But the federal workweek soon was cut 
to 5% days. The bright, discreet and hard- 
working farm boy from Agra, Kan., could 
hardly believe his good fortune at getting 
Saturday afternoon off with no further pay 
cut. 

Still bright, discreet and hardworking, Du- 
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Bois is retiring at age 60 to close one of the 
most unusual records in the federal career 
service, 

FIRST AT TRADE COMMISSION 

A 90-words-a-minute typist and a graduate 
of the two-year “commercial training course 
at Grand Island (Neb.) Business College, 
DuBois passed a civil service exam and came 
to work in Washington for the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

When the Securities act of 1933 was passed 
to protect investors—and to protect the 
securities market itself from any repetition 
of its own excesses, after the 1929 crash— 
the New Deal law was administered for a 
time by the FTC. 

Then the SEC set up shop on July 2, 1934. 
DuBois was there, as secretary to the late 
James M. Landis, who helped write the se- 
curities act and was one of the original SEC 
commissioners. 

He has been the SEC's secretary for 36 
years and its press officer for 28. In the latter 
job he replaced three public relations men. 
During many of those years he also was the 
agency’s acting chief trial examiner and its 
liaison officer with Congress. DuBois man- 
aged all four jobs with a staff of two—a 
secretary and a typist. 

Along the way he has earned such tribute 
as the Washington Post's citation: “A civil 
servant's civil servant.” 


PLAYED WAR RULE WELL 


Yet he never “leaked” or planted stories. 
Never a word-waster, DuBois could handle 
telephone calls from reporters while sitting 
in meetings of the five-man commission, 
keeping the official minutes. In whispered 
conversation he would take the inquiry and 
promise to call back. Then he would dial 
one of the SEC professional staffers who 
knew the answer; more whispering; then 
finally a whispered return call to the news- 
man, 

Misuse of information could mean the 
gain or loss of fortunes, the sinking or sur- 
vival of business corporations. 

Looking about a decade younger than his 
real years, DuBois plans a complete retire- 
ment, He and his wife Vera, whom he met 
at Grand Island Business College, will keep 
the family home in near by Arlington. But 
they plan much travel and a lot of fishing 
at a cottage they are building on the Shenan- 
doah River near Luray. 

It has been suggested that DuBois could 
make a handsome income as a business con- 
sultant. “Forget it," he says, “I won’t have 
the time.” 


MODERN-DAY HORATIO ALGER Story Is 
RELATED BY GRATEFUL STUDENT 


(By Manuel F. Cohen) 


Monday night, almost every living present 
and former member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will be on hand to pay 
homage to Orval Lee DuBois on the occasion 
of his retirement as Secretary. 

In a sense the saga of Orval DuBois is a 
modern-day Horatio Alger story, not in the 
sense of rags to riches but rather the rise 
from humble position to one of the highest 
levels of government. 

In February of 1931, in the depths of a 
depression brought on in part by excesses in 
the securities market, Orval DuBois went to 
work for the Federal Trade Commission. At 
a time when male stenographers were the 
rule rather than the exception, Orval joined 
the stenographic pool at FTC. He went to 
work for Baldwin Buckner Bane, director of 
the newly organized security division of the 
FTC, to which had been assigned admin- 
istration of the first federal securities act of 
general application, the Securities Act of 
1933, Not long thereafter, he was assigned 
to work for another man whose name be- 
came a legend in administrative law and in 
securities law, James Landis, then a com- 
missioner of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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ON STAFF OF MR. LANDIS 

When administration of the securities 
act was transferred to the newly-created 
SEC in 1934, Mr. Landis was named a mem- 
ber of that commission and he took Orval 
with him as his secretary. 

It probably is not known to many that the 
selection of the person as the first chairman 
of the SEC was the result of some heated 
discussions among three gentlemen each of 
whom was persuaded that he should be and 
was intended to be the chairman of the SEC. 
(At that time and until 1950 the commis- 
sion elected its chairman.) Orval has told me 
that upon the creation of the commission a 
stormy discussion took place among Joseph 
Kennedy, Ferdinand Pecora and James 
Landis. Eventually, Kennedy became the 
first chairman, 

Orval has never told me what went on be- 
hind those closed doors or whether the Presi- 
dent intervened. But that was not the last 
time there was a hassle within the Commis- 
sion concerning selection of the Chairman. 

A similar incident occurred during the 
Truman administration. At that time the 
argument raged for at least two days. The 
President's advice was sought. My under- 
standing is that he indicated it was the de- 
cision of the Commission to choose the chair- 
man, 

WAS SIXTH COMMISSIONER 

But this story is supposed to be about 
Orval. As one who learned the lore as well 
as the law at the feet of Orval L. DuBois, I 
can only describe his role at the Commission 
as that of a sixth Commissioner, a Com- 
missioner who brought continuity to the 
work of the Commission and perhaps more 
important the dedication of a civil servant 
devoted to his colleagues; to the public 
policies which were behind the statutes ad- 
ministered by the commission; and to his 
colleagues on the staff and on the commis- 
sion itself. 

His memory was always phenomenal. He 
prevented many including me on many oc- 
casions from committing grievous error, He 
was the greatest advocate of the Commis- 
sion, In many ways he was the SEC’s most 
important enforcement person because he 
established a relationship with the press 
which was warm and trusting on both sides. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the party 
honoring. Orval L. DuBois Monday night will 
take place at the Press Club to which he has 
belonged for many years. 

In my opinion, the American investing 
public owes Orval Lee DuBois a great vote 
of thanks and on behalf of that public I 
hereby express our gratitude for his great 
devotion and untiring efforts over a 40-year 
period. 


NEW VOLUME ON JUSTICE HOLMES 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
your attention a recently published book 
about one of our Nation’s greatest jurists, 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The title of the book is “What Gusto,” 
and it contains stories and anecdotes 
about this most distinguished American. 
The author of the volume is Harry C. 
Shriver, former General Counsel to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, and now a trial examiner for 
the Federal Power Commission. Mr. 
Shriver was the Seaway Corporation's 
chief legal officer from 1958 to 1962 dur- 
ing the closing period of construction 
and the beginning of seaway operations. 
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This book, published by the Fox Hills 
Press, of Potomac, Md., is the author's 
third on Justice Holmes. 

Stories in the book represent examples 
of the learning, wit, and wisdom and 
many facets of the character of Justice 
Holmes. 


REPUBLICAN SPONSORSHIP OF THE 
CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 
1971 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of Congress, I introduced 
H.R. 15, the Consumer Protection Act of 
1971. On the same day, Congressman 
HOLIFIELD, chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, and Congressman 
ROSENTHAL introduced identical bills. 
This was done in the same spirit of bi- 
partisanship that existed in the last Con- 
gress when a similar bill was reported 
by the Government Operations Commit- 
tee by a vote of 31 to 4. 

Today, I have reintroduced the bill 
and I am pleased to announce that, to 
date, I have been joined by an additional 
21 of our Republican colleagues. I an- 
ticipate having more Republican cospon- 
sors shortly, and I invite our colleagues 
to consider joining with us in a legisla- 
tive endeavor which will mean so much 
to more than 200 million American 
consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
names of the cosponsors: The gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. REI), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WYD- 
LER), the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McCLoskey), the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. POWELL), the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LENT), the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MINSHALL), the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Morse), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. HAL- 
PERN), the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD), the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Duncan), the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE), the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs, HECK- 
LER), the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. McKinney), the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FORSYTHE), the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON), 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
SANDMAN), the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Rosison), the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Say- 
Lor), the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL), and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. O’KonskK!). 

As our colleagues will recall, through 
an unfortunate set of circumstances, a 
tie vote in the Rules Committee precluded 
a rule from being granted on this bill 
during the closing days of the last Con- 
gress. A possible factor in this failure was 
that a series of amendments worked out 
by the sponsors of the legislation de- 
signed to clarify the committee’s inten- 
tion to safeguard business interests, after 
the bill was reported, had not been for- 
mally incorporated into the bill at the 
time of its consideration by the Rules 
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Committee. This has now been corrected 
through the incorporation of such 
amendments into H.R. 15. 

I am convinced today, as I was in the 
last Congress, that H.R. 15 is the most 
effective, reasonable and fair piece of 
legislation to protect consumers’ inter- 
ests, while safeguarding business inter- 
ests, that can be enacted into law. Be- 
yond a doubt, it is the most advanced 
consumer legislative proposal ever re- 
ported to the House and there is a com- 
pelling need to make it law. 

Items currently in the news should 
convince us of that fact. The very life, 
health and well-being of the wives, chil- 
dren and relatives of all of us depend 
upon the sale of safe and reliable prod- 
ucts under conditions of economic com- 
petition. Yet, in too many cases these 
conditions are not being met. 

Inadequately inspected food products, 
unsafe and worthless drugs, faulty auto- 
mobiles and tires, inflammable children’s 
clothes and toys, and dangerous products 
of all types—these are just a few cur- 
rent examples of products that can im- 
pair our health and safety. I need not 
even discuss the times each of us has 
been bamboozled or defrauded in our 
purchases. 

The Consumer Protection Act will help 
to remedy this unfortunate situation. 
This bill upgrades the consumer office in 
the White House to a statutory body for 
the purpose of providing a central, co- 
ordinating direction over existing con- 
sumer activities in the Federal executive 
agencies. By this means, Federal con- 
sumer policy will be effectively imple- 
mented, consumer education advanced, 
consumer information expanded, and 
consumer protection made a reality. 

The bill also establishes an independ- 
ent Consumer Protection Agency to pro- 
vide objective and expert representation 
of consumers before Federal agencies 
making decisions which affect their in- 
terest; and to assume the duties of the 
National Commission on Product Safety 
which did more to get unsafe consumer 
products off the market than any other 
unit of Government. 

It has been charged in some quarters 
that this legislation provides unnecessary 
duplication and unduly burdens the busi- 
ness community. Neither charge is true. 

The new agency established by this 
bill and the present office upgraded by it 
perform separate, distinct, and unique 
functions. The only areas where they 
could possibly duplicate operations would 
be in the receipt and disposition of con- 
sumer complaints, the dissemination of 
consumer information to the public, and 
the submission of reports to Congress 
and the President. In each of these areas, 
the bill with its amendments restricts 
these functions to the carefully defined 
role of each organization. 

As for charges that the bill is unfair 
to business, let me first say that in my 
14 years in the Housc I have seldom 
seen legislation which is the product of 
more complete, careful, thorough, and 
bipartisan consideration than that given 
to the present bill, Extensive hearings 
were held. All points of view were con- 
sidered. Administration officials, repre- 
sentatives of consumer groups and labor 
organizations, and representatives of 
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business and trade associations were 
consulted. Every suggestion and every 
witness was carefully considered and 
every reasonable effort was made to ac- 
commodate the views of all parties, con- 
sistent with the objective of protecting 
consumers. 

Second, many provisions were espe- 
cially included in the bill to safeguard 
legitimate business interests, In addition, 
a number of amendments are now in- 
corporated in the bill, as indicated above, 
which were designed to clarify the com- 
mittee’s intention to protect business in- 
terests. Beyond this we must not go, how- 
ever, or the means to protect consumers 
would be seriously undermined. It should 
also be stressed, I believe, that this bill 
can contribute significantly to safeguard- 
ing the interests of reputable businesses 
and can especially provide a means for 
enhancing the competitive stature of the 
small businessman. 

I note with interest, Mr. Speaker, that 
Congressmen ERLENBORN and Brown of 
Ohio have also introduced a consumer 
protection bill. In examining this pro- 
posal I was pleased to discover that the 
sponsors adopted most of the provisions 
of H.R. 15. Regretfully, however, they 
did not incorporate certain key features 
which I believe to be essential if con- 
Sumer protection is to be a meaningful 
reality. The most important difference 
involves the location of the representa- 
tional functions. While H.R. 15 creates a 
separate Consumer Protection Agency to 
represent the interests of consumers be- 
fore Federal agencies and the courts, the 
Erlenborn-Brown bill only confers such 
authority upon a bureau located within 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Representation is the heart of con- 
sumer protection. Time and again, we 
have witnessed Federal agencies— 
charged with the duty of safeguarding 
the consumer's interests in such areas as 
drugs, food, transportation, cars, toys, 
clothing, and so forth—failing and fail- 
ing miserably at times to assume their 
responsibilities. As a result, H.R. 15 es- 
tablishes a Consumer Protection 
Agency—independent of all other Gov- 
ernment agencies—to devote its com- 
plete, undivided attention to appearing 
before Federal agencies to speak for the 
consumer. 

By way of contrast, the Erlenborn- 
Brown bill places this duty upon a bu- 
reau which is to be located within and 
under the direction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. This would have the effect 
of downgrading this vital responsibility 
by placing it within an agency which has 
many other duties, including some which 
could pose conflict of interest considera- 
tions. The FTC is charged with adminis- 
tering a number of consumer-related 
programs. It is difficult to see how an ef- 
fective consumer oversight can be main- 
tained over this agency when the one 
charged with oversight is placed under 
the one to be overseen. 

In addition, new information has just 
come to light which supports the provi- 
sions of H.R. 15 over the Erlenborn- 
Brown bill. The President’s Council on 
Executive Reorganization—the Ash 
Council—has recently announced the re- 
sults of a comprehensive study it has 
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made of Federal regulatory agencies. The 
Council has recommended to the Presi- 
dent and the President now has under 
active consideration the proposal to reor- 
ganize the FTC by dividing it into two 
separate units. One would become an 
antitrust board. The other would be es- 
tablished ‘as an independent Consumer 
Protection Agency. This point should be 
emphasized: the President’s chief ex- 
pert advisory body on government or- 
ganization has recommended the estab- 
lishment of exactly the same type of con- 
sumer protection organization that is 
created by H.R. 15. 

The Erlenborn-Brown bill has also 
failed to provide other important con- 
sumer protection provisions which are 
contained in H.R. 15. Among these are 
the apparent failure to confer specific 
complaint authority upon the Office of 
Consumer Affairs, the failure to continue 
the safety functions of the National 
Commission on Product Safety, the 
elimination of the requirements that 
Federal agencies must indicate publicly 
how their actions are being administered 
in the public interest, and the elimina- 
tion of the Consumer Advisory Council 
which provided the one key means for 
private citizen participation in consumer 
protection activities. 

Many significant safeguards have been 
incorporated into H.R, 15, as indicated 
above, to protect legitimate business in- 
terests. Beyond these we must go only 
with the greatest caution so that the 
interests of consumers will not be under- 
mined. 

Mr. Speaker, the principal responsi- 
bility of a legislative body is to exercise 
sound leadership on the basis of rea- 
soned judgment in tune with the needs 
and aspirations of our constituents and 
our society as a whole. While it is self- 
defeating, even destructive, to act con- 
trary to or in ignorance of these needs 
and aspirations, it is equally wrong and 
harmful to fail to act when a clear, com- 
pelling need and desire exist among a 
majority of society to do so. Such is the 
case today in the area of consumer pro- 
tection. The consumers of the Nation are 
becoming increasingly fed up over a fail- 
ure to be adequately and fairly repre- 
sented and protected. The time to act is 
now. I urge every Member to cosponsor 
this legislation, I ask for early consider- 
ation and enactment of the Consumer 
Protection Act of 1971, 


MAN’S: INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally: practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on ever 1,500 American pris- 
oners' of war and their families. 

How long? 
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PRESIDENT HAS AMPLE AUTHORITY 
TO HALT CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE 
CANAL 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress has been barraged in the 
past 2 weeks with accusations and state- 
ments triggered by President Nixon’s de- 
cision to halt construction of the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal, one of the most 
glaring boondoggles in our recent history. 

The assault is part of a slick, high- 
priced public relations effort aimed at 
convincing the Congress and the public 
that the canal will not harm the environ- 
ment too badly, and the President did not 
have the power to stop it anyway. 

It is time, I believe, that the other 
side—the side of those who would pre- 
serve our great natural resources for this 
and future generations of Americans—be 
heard. 

First, let me answer the oft-repeated 
charge that President Nixon usurped his 
constitutional powers and trod on the 
rights of Congress in halting the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. 

My research reveals that there is ample 
legal authority for the President’s ac- 
tion—not only in opinion by the U.S. At- 
torney General but in case law as well. 

Quite simply, the Congress over the 
years has appropriated funds to continue 
construction of the barge canal. Neither 
the appropriations acts nor the legisla- 
tion authorizing the canal can be inter- 
preted as directing the executive branch 
to continue construction. 

The appropriations were permissive; 
they did not mandate that the project be 
completed. So when faced with the evi- 
dence that the project would do irrepara- 
ble damage to the environment, the 
President exercised his constitutional 
power and, acting in the public interest 
halted the canal. 

I feel this was not only his prerogative 
but also his duty as our Chief Executive. 

As we are all aware, it is far from un- 
usual that projects are funded and later 
either modified or simply allowed to die 
on executive authority. The Congress 
must be ever watchful of efforts to erode 
its powers and authorities—and must be 
equally alert to preserve executive au- 
thority as well if we are to protect the 
essential separation of powers which has 
helped make our Nation great. 

The Congress has been besieged with 
dire warnings from some of our col- 
leagues in support of the canal that if 
the President can do this in Florida, he 
can cut off public works projects in any 
State. 

So be it. 

If a project cannot stand the test of 
review, if it cannot stand on its merits, if 
it is definitely adverse to the public 
good—then it should be discontinued, no 
matter where it is. 

Canal supporters argue that the proj- 
ect: must be continued because $50 mil- 
lion in Federal funds already have been 
spent. Must we continue to throw good 
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money after bad? Must we run in the 
wrong direction simply because we 
started off that way? The answers are 
self evident. 

I am delighted to note that the Presi- 
dent’s action in halting the canal has 
had one favorable effect on canal sup- 
porters—it has finally made conserva- 
tionists of them. Canal proponents now 
agree that the Oklawaha River Valley, 
through which the canal would go, must 
be preserved for its unique natural beau- 
ty and wildlife. Instead, they are push- 
ing for a new route taking the canal 
away from the Oklawaha. 

However, the Council on Environ- 
meéntal Quality, in its interim report on 
the canal, also recommended against any 
of the alternative routes suggested by 
the Corps of Engineers cn environmental 
grounds. There is simply no way to move 
the canal without severe damage to the 
environment. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
also challenged the canal’s 1 to 1.4 cost- 
benefit ratio, noting that 25 percent of 
the alleged benefits are for reported rec- 
reational gains that will not result if 
the canal is constructed. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, for example, stated 
that the previously assumed benefits 
from fishing and hunting will not be 
realized throughout the project life of 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 

What, then, are the benefits from a 
canal stretching 107 miles across the 
middle of Florida? 

The Nation as a whole will not benefit. 
The canal will not reduce the price of 
groceries anywhere in America. No one 
suggests any longer that the canal is 
needed to protect American shipping 
from Nazi submarines. 

The residents of Florida will not bene- 
fit. Nor will the State’s coffers since the 
canal will not generate substantial tax 
revenues for Florida. 

There can be no greater economic 
benefit to Florida and the Nation than 
the preservation of my home State’s 
great natural resources. 

These bounties are enjoyed by about 
614 million residents, as well as millions 
of visitors each year. 

We owe it to all Americans to support 
President Nixon in stopping the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal. We owe it, ulti- 
mately, to ourselves. 


BLUNDER AT CHEYENNE 
MOUNTAIN 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, many Amer- 
icans may be familiar with a certain 
amount of misinformation involving this 
Nation’s nuclear defense system. Some 
proponents of unilateral disarmament, 
for instance, are quick to point to some 
sort of doomsday destruction system 
which they have seen dramatized in such 
movies as “Failsafe” or “Dr. Strange- 
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love”—movies in which American nuclear 
forces were erroneously and irrevocably 
dispatched against Russia. 

When these particular movies hit the 
screen, and despite governmental reas- 
surances that the sort of disasters they 
depicted could not occur, there was an 
outcry that we guard against systems 
which could trigger automatically an un- 
intended nuclear holocaust. 

What disturbs me at present is the re- 
sponse by many persons who regard last 
weekend’s NORAD—North American Air 
Defense Command—civil defense broad- 
cast error as little more than a humorous 
and bureaucratic blunder. 

The error at Cheyenne Mountain, 
Colo., where a tape announcing a Presi- 
dentially declared state of national emer- 
gency was broadcast to television and 
radio stations across the land, may ac- 
tually have been a blessing. For the inci- 
dent underscores the importance of this 
system’s proper functioning as a vital link 
in America’s national defense. The wrong 
tape alert indicated that our system 
which warns of a nuclear attack on the 
United States works fine so long as it 
is not needed. That is, if the sort of 
danger for which the warning alert and 
civil defense radio bands were initiated 
does not occur, the routine nonfunction- 
ing of the system continues to operate 
like clockwork. 

I am certain that our enemies are busy 
evaluating all aspects of the blunder at 
Cheyenne Mountain, and we cannot af- 
ford to be less inquisitive. We must guar- 
antee that the civil defense warning sys- 
tem operates properly at all times. For 
if we do not take the proper corrective 
measures, our national survival may well 
be the stakes with which we are gam- 
bling. 


CLAY RESPONDS TO CRITICISMS 
ON BLACK BOYCOTT OF THE 
STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who participated in the “boycott” 
of the President’s state of the Union ad- 
dress, I feel compelled to rebut the edi- 
torial criticisms by segments of the news 
media. Some newspapers and TV sta- 
tions mildly disagreed—calling the boy- 
cott “immature,” “short-sighted” and 
“negative.” Others were more inflam- 
matory in their attacks—calling it “rac- 
ism in reverse,” “ignorant” and “irre- 
sponsible.” 

Editorials of this type, whether will- 
ful or not, have the effect of emasculat- 
ing the black leadership, even for some 
blacks. And the impressions created in 
the minds of whites are too frightening 
to ponder although their best interest 
would be served by justice and equality 
for all citizens. 

The news media would be well ad- 
vised to discontinue its calculated pol- 
icy of trying to create black leaders it 
approves of—while emasculating black 
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leaders who attack gut issues. Black 
leaders are determined by the following 
they generate, not by appeasing the news 
media. In a frantic almost paranoic at- 
tempt to conceal racist attitudes, any 
black man who agrees with the views of 
the news media is immediately labeled a 
“Negro leader.” The editorial response 
of many newspapers and TV stations 
suggested the black Congressmen bring 
changes through the legislative process— 
with 12 votes out of 435. Perhaps, if 
those same papers and TV stations would 
dedicate their facilities in an effort to 
create a climate which would make rac- 
ism unpopular—black Congressmen 
might be successful in their efforts to 
achieve total equality for all. To my 
knowledge, not one of the mentioned 
media editorialized against President 
Nixon for refusing to discuss the grave 
problems of black America with us. 
Why? 

I am certain that President Nixon 
knew for a fact that America’s news me- 
dia would not criticize him for refusing 
us an audience for the purpose of laying 
the common concerns of black Ameri- 
cans before him from the perspective of 
black elected officials. It is apparent that 
his legislative programs thus far indi- 
cate he needs such consultation. Block 
grants, revenue sharing, voting rights re- 
visions are cases in point. How then 
can our elected representatives be heard? 

If we must become “irritants” in or- 
der to prick the consciences of all Ameri- 
cans—then “irritants” we must become. 

Had the news media reexamined the 
plight of black Americans, and the frus- 
trations of the hopelessly outnumbered 


black leaders it would have realized that 
the “negative act” engaged in by the 12 
black Congressmen was the most “posi- 
tive” step forward taken by any Members 
thus far in this new Congress. 


THE CHOICE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I once 
again rise to express my serious doubts 
concerning our national policies in 
Southeast Asia. 

These reservations stem initially from 
what seems unquestionably to be an esca- 
lation of U.S. military involvement in 
Indochina. Within the past 9 months we 
have invaded the Cambodian sanctuaries, 
increased our bombing in North Viet- 
nam, and afforded total combat air sup- 
port to ARVN troops operating in both 
Cambodia and Laos. Whether these latter 
actions do or do not violate the Cooper- 
Church amendment can be argued end- 
lessly. What the Congress must do is 
amend that law and eliminate dis- 
agreement. This is why I have sponsored 
amendments to Cooper-Church which 
would specifically prohibit U.S. activity 
outside Vietnam. 

But we should recognize that the most 
serious aspect of these escalations is the 
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underlying policy which they represent. 
It is now perfectly clear that while the 
President may be interested in with- 
drawing from Indochina, he is more 
concerned with the political destinies 
of pro-American governments in that 
area of the world. We have encouraged 
and heavily supported South Vietnamese 
operations aimed, at least in major part, 
at shoring up friendly regimes in both 
Phnom Penh and Vientiane. 

This is a policy of confusion and fail- 
ure. If the 1 million man ARVN cannot 
now protect our withdrawal, they will 
certainly not be strengthened by forcing 
major battles and taking heavy casual- 
ties throughout Southeast Asia. The 
President will soon face a choice. We 
must abandon either our withdrawal 
plans or our dreams of leaving Indo- 
china firmly in the hands of our support- 
ers. Time is waning. The facade of ac- 
complishing both of these aims cannot 
last much longer. We must get out soon 
or confront another interminable and 
intolerable involvement. That decision 
should be an easy one. 


LETTER FROM CAPTAIN CLACK 


HON. BEN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that you and the other Members of 
this body recently received a copy of a 
letter from John Thomas Clack, captain, 
U.S. Army, retired. When so many in 
our land are crying out for peace at the 
price of surrender, the courage of this 
young man comes through with a re- 
freshing reassurance that there are some 
among us who still take great pride in 
our country and in her endeavors. 

As you know from his letter, Captain 
Clack is a triple amputee having lost 
both legs and his right arm in Vietnam. 
I met him at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital in Atlanta last fall where 
he is receiving treatment for his wounds, 
and I truly believe that there are few 
people who display the courage in the 
face of physical handicaps that is dis- 
played by Captain Clack. 

In his letter, he makes some pertinent 
observations regarding current trends in 
our country as to medical care for our 
veterans as well as the treatment of some 
of our military men who have served in 
Vietnam. I commend his letter to your 
reading, and I am inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that everyone 
in our country will have the privilege of 
seeing it. Long after Vietnam has ceased 
to be a political issue, our country, if it is 
to survive, will be dependent upon young 
men of the courage and ideals of Captain 
Clack. 

The letter follows: 

ATLANTA, Ga., January 20, 1971. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this letter to you 
because I care, and I am concerned about 
what is happening today and feel something 
needs to be done. I hope to bring several 
points to your attention, which you may or 
may not already be aware of. 


February 22, 1971 


First, let me explain my situation, I am 23 
years old and have been fortunate enough to 
see a lot in those 23 years. I was wounded 
May 29, 1969, in Viet Nam, fighting for a 
just cause. I lost both legs and ali of my right 
arm. I feel no remorse about what I did in 
Viet Nam, nor do I feel sorry for myself or 
others in similar situations. I have been in 
the hospital recovering since that day, and 
have met some of the greatest people in the 
world. But it is what is happening outside 
that needs to be acted upon. 

I am very pro-military. In fact, I'm proba- 
bly “Hawkish” in my ideals; but the military 
has made a grave mistake. Lt. Calley and his 
men should not be tried for what they did 
in Viet Nam. True, Viet Nam is an unde- 
clared war, but our men are being killed over 
there; and we all know, as long as man 
exists, fighting will exist; and as long as 
fighting exists, people are going to be killed. 
It is a shame that a country as great and re- 
sourceful as the United States, has to stoop 
so low to charge one man with an event in 
history. Did the United States charge the 
two men in World War II for dropping atom 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and kill- 
ing 66,000 and 39,000 respectively? No!!! So, 
why single out one man? Why not charge 
everyone who has fought and killed? The 
sixth commandment says, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” I sincerely hope more people will speak 
up and support Lt. Calley and his men. 

Another area more people need to be aware 
of is the Veterans Administrattion Hospitals 
and other veterans affairs. I have been in the 
Atlanta VA Hospital for 17 months, and have 
seen it go from good to better; then drop 
downward because of deteriorating budget 
support, Congress passes very beneficial bills 
which will assist in the recovery of our vet- 
erans. However, the money to support these 
bills is not always made available at the time 
these bills are passed; therefore, this makes 
it necessary for the stations to absorb these 
expenditures from the Primary Fund Al- 
location. How can a hospital, with money 
dwindling, but workloads and patient loads 
increasing, function properly and give the 
best care. It cannot do this!!! 

While the United States keeps building 
and spreading, it is ignoring those who fight 
to keep it free. I am not worried about my- 
self, but what about those who are waiting 
to come to a Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, or those who will be wounded in the 
future? America's greatest resource is her 
veterans, so why not give them the best 
medical care in the best hospital system? It 
could be that if more infiuential people 
cared. 

Along that same line, the military is 
getting short-changed. Earlier, it may have 
sounded as if I were cutting down the 
military system, but I was not. True, the 
military has its faults, but so do all large 
organizations. It seems as if every year the 
military gets less and less money for opera- 
tion and to progress toward the future. Our 
military has made us what we are. It has 
defended freedom worldwide, and it is about 
time the people quit being anti-military and 
anti-involvement, especially when a people’s 
freedom is at stake. So let us go all out for 
victory and stay ahead of our foes. 

I do hope this letter does not cause any 11l- 
feeling. I do not mean to be disrespectful 
and accusing to any one person, I am just 
very “American”. My motto is “America, 
Love It OR Leave It”, which I proudly dis- 
play on both sides of my wheelchair, If I 
could grow two legs and an arm, I would go 
back to Viet Nam to fight for freedom; but 
since I cannot, I will settle for saying what 
I think and feel. 

I do hope this will reach some. Please pass 
it on down the line. I have sent out 915 
copies of this letter in hope that others will 
speak up. I sent the following number of 
copies: 
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February 22, 1971 
President Nixon and Staff 

United States Senators 

United States Representatives_.-- 
State Governors 


Veterans Administration Facilities. 
Commanding Officers of Military In- 
stallations 
Regional Medical 
Administration 
WSB, WAGA, WQXI, Atlanta TV Sta- 
tions 
The Atlanta Journal and The Atlanta 
Constitution—Newspapers 
So, please excuse the duplicated letter! 
Thank you! 
Your truly, 
JOHNNY THOMAS CLACK, 
Captain USA (Retired.) 


Directors, Veterans 


FASCELL OCEAN-DUMPING BILLS 
GAIN SUPPORT 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, February 10, I introduced 
three bills designed to promote a national 
and international policy and regulation 
of ocean dumping. This legislative pack- 
age includes: 

First. A concurrent resolution calling 
for an international agreement, under 
the auspices of the 1972 United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment, 
to prohibit dumping in the waters of the 
world. 

Second. A bill requiring an immediate 
inventory by the Department of Defense 
of all munitions and chemicals on hand 
whose retention or ultimate disposal 
present a potential hazard to mankind 
or the environment, for the purpose of 
determining a date and means of dis- 
posal to be certified by the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Third. A bill providing the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency with the final authority within 
the executive branch for approval of any 
plan to discharge military or waste ma- 
terial in international waters. 

I was very pleased that more than 
50 Members joined me in cosponsoring 
this vital legislation. Today I am intro- 
ducing all three of the measures with 
additional cosponsors. 

Mr. Casey of Texas, Mr. RYAN of New 
York, Mrs. Aszuc of New York, Mr. 
Hanna of California, Mrs. Grasso of 
Connecticut, Mr. Dow of New York, Mr. 
HATHAWAY of Maine, and Mr. STEELE of 
Connecticut, are cosponsoring all three of 
the bills. In addition, Mr. PIKE of New 
York, Mr. FRENZEL of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Horton of New York, are cosponsoring 
the first and third parts of this legis- 
lative package. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge our other col- 
leagues to join with the more than 60 
Members backing this important attempt 
to stop the pollution of our oceans. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LAW AND THE 
NEW CONSUMERISM 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently privileged to address the Queens 
County Bar Association on the topic 
“The Role of the Law and the New Con- 
sumerism.” As a longtime member of that 
association, I was honored to respond to 
the invitation of its President Bernard 
M. Eiber, Esquire, and its program chair- 
man, Jules J. Haskel, Esquire, to discuss 
some significant trends in legal educa- 
tion and practice which respond to the 
growing evidence that our legal system 
has too long and too exclusively served 
the interests of those corporate and afflu- 
ent interests of society and too little and 
too seldom those of the individual citizen 
and the poor. 

My address, which follows, also cites 
some specific evidence of this healthy 
development which is visible in Wash- 
ington: 

THE ROLE OF THE LAWYER AND THE NEW 

CONSUMERISM 
(By Benjamin S. Rosenthal) 

In the fall of 1970, 15 law students asso- 
ciated with Ralph Nader, picketed one of the 
nation’s most prestigious law firms, Wilmer, 
Cutler and Pickering, in Washington, D.C. 
The students’ signs protested that firm’s 
handling of a Los Angeles auto pollution 
case on behalf of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association; their actions suggested 


the words of Supreme Court Justice Louis 


Brandeis, 65 years ago. In a speech at Har- 
vard University, Justice Brandeis said: “The 
leading lawyers of the United States .. . 
have, to a large extent, allowed themselves 
to become adjuncts of great corporations and 
have neglected their obligation to use their 
powers for protection of the people.” 

Former Chief Justice, Harlan Fiske Stone, 
sounded a similar theme when he said: “Be- 
fore the Bar can function at all as a guardian 
of the public interests committeed to its 
care, there must be appraisal and compre- 
hension of the new conditions, and the 
changed realtionship of the lawyer to his 
clients, to his professional brethern and to 
the public. That appraisal must pass largely 
beyond the petty details of form and man- 
ners which nave been so largely the subject of 
our Codes of Ethics, to more fundamental 
considerations of the way in which our pro- 
fessional activities affect the welfare of a so- 
ciety as a whole.” 

That quotation, which is printed in the 
preface to the American Bar Association's 
“Code of Professional Responsibility and 
Cannons of Judicial Ethics,” is especially 
relevant at a time when our institutions and 
political processes are under persistent at- 
tack. 

Those who criticize our system sound a 
common theme: the blacks, the feminists, 
the dissident students, the migratory work- 
ers, the angry consumers, and others, give 
evidence to the determination of people to 
participate meaningfully in the decisions 
that affect their lives. The day is over when 
public policy is established by a handful of 
Government officials who receive a vague 
mandate at the polls every two or four or six 
years; or by Government bureaucrats and 
corporation managers who receive no man- 
date at all. The freedom marches and peace- 
ful sit-ins in the early 1960’s, the deliberate 
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destruction of food products by militant 
farmers, the grape workers’ strike in Califor- 
nia, the supermarket boycotts of the late 
60’s, all testify to the growing frustrations 
of citizens over the dehumanization of our 
political processes and institutions. 


THE SIGNS ABOUT US 


My purpose tonight is to examine with 
you the “state of the legal profession” and 
the role of lawyer as social architect, par- 
ticularly as that role affects the right of con- 
sumers to justice in the marketplace. Quite 
frankly, there is urgency to my message. For 
the reality of life as I have seen it, both as a 
lawyer and a United States Congressman, is 
that the political and corporate institutions 
in our Nation—and the public policy they 
create—have exhausted the patience of great 
masses of Americans. 

The signs are all around us, in the anguish 
of low income Americans, the frustration of 
middle Americans, the desperation of elderly 
Americans, and in the alienation of young 
Americans. The consequences can also be 
seen in the decay of our cities, the desolation 
of our rural areas, the break-down of our 
medical care programs and in the callous 
gamesmanship which too often character- 
izes our free enterprise marketplace. 

But I see hopeful signs, too, that the mal- 
ady is creating its own antibodies. I speak 
chiefly of young lawyers and law students— 
the promising new generation of our 
profession. 

Last fall, 40 students from Harvard Law 
School picketed recruiters from the Wall 
Street firm of Cravath, Swaine and Moore, 
on the grounds that the firm defends the 
apartheid practices of its South African 
clients; Harvard law students also picketed 
the University’s own law firm, alleging that 
one of its clients is a West Virginia coal 
mining company which ignores the health 
and safety conditions under which its min- 
ers work. 

The University of Michigan Law School has 
reported that 26 of its graduates entered 
Wall Street law firms in 1969 as compared 
with an average of 75 in preceeding years. 
Harvard Law School reported that the per- 
centage of its graduates entering private 
law practice declined from 54% in 1964 to 
41% in 1968, with a more significant decline 
expected. Moreover, one out of every 16 law 
school graduates in 1969 applied for the 
VISTA lawyers program and hundreds of 
law students and recent law graduates have 
applied to Ralph Nader's Center for the Study 
of Responsive Law. 

I think I understand what these young 
lawyers are saying. They see that our in- 
stitutions are failing because the legal pro- 
fession has not taken seriously its responsi- 
bility to serve all segments of society. They 
are failing because the public and private 
persons who make the decisions that create 
public policy must deal in competing ideas— 
and we, as lawyers, are not representing com- 
peting ideas evenhandedly. Our profession, 
traditionally, has served the “have” and ig- 
nored the “have-nots”; and those represent- 
ing the “have-nots” frequently do so in an 
inferior fashion. 


CORPORATE REPRESENTATION 


Public policy is determined like decisions 
made in a court of law: in an adversary set- 
ting—and one set of adversaries is not get- 
ting a fair shake. Let’s look at whose in- 
terests are represented before the three 
branches of government and in the private 
sector dominated by corporate America. 

What we see, of course, is that with cer- 
tain rare exceptions, narrow special inter- 
ests are well represented—and the public in- 
terest is not. 

If we wish to understand why only these 
special interests are represented, we need 
only look to the typical lawyers conception 
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of his role in society. That conception begins 
with the proposition that the interests of a 
private client are paramount and only inci- 
dentally related to the interests of the pub- 
lic-at-large. Some lawyers may believe that 
because the adversary system, like the Tango, 
requires two parties, the other party will 
necessarily represent the public interest. 
Others may believe that the public interest 
is inevitably served by the outcome of any 
fair legal proceeding. Neither belief is valid. 

Given this narrow orientation, “justice” is 
nothing more or less than success on behalf 
of a client’s cause, even though that cause 
leads to the perpetuation of bad law or bad 
public policy. 

Whatever their rationale, lawyers for years 
have salved their consciences with the belief 
that the defense of indigent criminals ful- 
fills all the requirements one may owe to the 
public interest. Much progress has indeed 
been made in securing proper representation 
for indigent defendants in criminal matters 
and even, through contingency fee proce- 
dures, for private litigants in certain civil 
matters. But the need to represent the rights 
of private parties in commercial law has not 
been similarly recognized. And, in a very 
real sense, public policy in this country—the 
totality of the programs and policies of our 
most important governmental, social and 
political institutions—is influenced far more 
by civil than by criminal proceedings. 

It is disturbing to me that lawyers have 
failed to recognize the relationship between 
these single-minded services to their private 
clients and the breakdown of our court sys- 
tem, of the marketplace, and of our govern- 
mental institutions. 

What we have, according to Ralph Nader, 
is “lawyers who labor for polluters not anti- 
polluters; for sellers, not consumers; for 


corporations, not citizens; for labor leaders, 
not rank and file; for, not against, rate in- 
creases or weak standards before government 
agencies; for highway builders, not displaced 


residents; for agricultural subsidies to the 
rich but not food stamps for the poor; for 
preferential business access to government 
and against equal citizen access to the same 
government.” 


BASIC CHANGES NEEDED 


To this sad bill of particulars we here 
could quickly add: For landlords’ and not 
tenants’ rights; for “holders-in-due course” 
and not those who cannot get performance 
on their contracts; for tax loopholes for 
business and not tax uses for the public; for 
“sewer service’, not due process of law. 

The important question for us tonight, 
then, is what changes you and I can make 
in the rules of the game and how we can 
achieve them. 

I respectfully suggest that two basic 
changes are needed: 

First, lawyers themselves must recognize 
that their activities have a rippling social 
effect which extend far beyond an indi- 
vidual client’s cause; 

Second, the institutions which make pub- 
lic policy must be restructured to encourage 
and take account of public-interest consider- 
ations. 

I think we are very close to achieving 
the first change. We are very far away from 
achieving the second. 

One striking example of this heightened 
social consciousness is the growth of public 
interest law firms. There is mounting evi- 
dence that public interest lawyers are be- 
ginning to neutralize the monopoly of pri- 
vate interest firms in Washington, D.C. By 
my latest count, there are 14 public interest 
law firms or standing law groups now active 
in the nation’s capital. 

There is, for example, the Center for Law 
and Social Policy which recently obtained a 
preliminary injunction from the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia to pre- 
vent the Department of the Interior from 
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issuing right-of-way and special-use permits 
for construction of an 800-mile pipeline 
across Alaska. 

The Center for the Study of Responsive 
Law successfully petitioned the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia for 
the immediate suspension of registrations for 
all pesticides containing 2,4,5-T. The Cen- 
ter also successfully petitioned the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for an order requiring the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Bureau of the De- 
partment of Transportation to reopen hear- 
ings on allegedly defective wheels installed 
on 200,000 General Motors trucks; last No- 
vember, DOT ordered General Motors to is- 
sue notices of defect for these trucks. 

A group of law students working under the 
direction of a George Washington Univer- 
sity Law professor successfully petitioned the 
Federal Communications Commission to re- 
quire that free anti-smoking commercials be 
broadcast by stations that carried cigarette 
commercials. This group has also convinced 
the Federal Trade Commission to open most 
of their proceedings to public interest 
groups. 

The public interest law firm of Boasberg, 
Granat and Kass filed in court an action 
which ultimately resulted in a lowering of 
Interstate Commerce Commission tariff rates 
for shipments of vegetables and melons from 
the West coast to the East coast. 


PUBLIC INTEREST PROGRAMS 


Another Washington public interest law 
firm, Berlin, Roisman and Kessler, played a 
major role in getting the Department of 
Agriculture to lower the fat limitation in 
hot dogs from 33% to 30%. 

In addition, many of the major corporate 
law firms across the country have now au- 
thorized pro bono ventures. Arnold and 
Porter, Washington, D.C.’'s second largest law 
firm, recently launched a public interest pro- 
gram under which all of their lawyers can 
spend up to 15% of their time on public 
interest cases. 

Hogan and Hartson, the third largest D.C. 
firm, is getting up a “Community Services 
Department.” Piper and Marbury, a Balti- 
more, Maryland firm, has announced that it 
will establish a branch office in ghetto areas 
to serve the needs of the poor. 

We can only hope that this trend toward 
public interest representation will be con- 
tinued and even accelerated across the 
country. 

The second major change mentioned 
earlier—the need to restructure our institu- 
tions to accommodate public interest views— 
is hardly underway. 

In the private sector, a few corporations 
have become more tolerant of consumer leg- 
islation which has been proposed in Con- 
gress, but opposition is still the normal re- 
sponse of most. My own bill to establish an 
independent Consumer Protection Agency at 
the federal level was violently attacked by 
the chief business groups, as were bills to 
provide for consumer civil class actions in 
federal courts in cases of fraudulent or de- 
ceptive practices. 

It is my judgment that the single most 
divisive influence in corporate and consumer 
relations is the Washington-based trade as- 
sociation. It has been my experience during 
the past four years as Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Consumer Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations that 
trade associations, particularly those identi- 
fied as part of the “food lobby”, are highly 
antagonistic to consumer reforms because 
they service their most conservative and re- 
actionary members. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, for example, re- 
ported to its thousands of members through- 
out the country that enactment of the Con= 
sumer Protection Agency bill would “destroy 
the free enterprise system.” I think that the 
democratizing of Washington’s many trade 
associations and business group would go a 
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long way toward normalizing relationships 
between consumer interests and producer in- 
terests. 

But Congress must also participate in en- 
acting reforms. The first priority, as I see 
it, is to amend the tax laws which now pre- 
vent most public interest groups from sub- 
stantial lobbying activities. The right to lob- 
by Congress, which is grounded in the First 
Amendment’s guarantees of free speech and 
right to petition for the redress of griev- 
ances, should be extended to representatives 
of all points of view in our society, includ- 
ing those who represent the public in- 
terest. 

Section 501(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code exempts from federal income taxation 
organizations which are operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary 
or educational purposes. If the net earnings 
of such an organization do not benefit any 
private individual and if “no substantial 
part of the activities” involve “attempts to 
influence legislation,” then it acquires not 
only tax exempt status but also the status 
of an organization to which tax deductible 
contributions can be made. Suffice it to say, 
that almost all the public interest groups 
operating in Washington are dependent on 
tax deductible contributions and would be 
loath, therefore, to violate the proscription 
against substantial lobbying. 

On the other hand, a 1962 amendment to 
the Code allows corporations a deduction, as 
“ordinary and necessary” business expenses, 
on the cost of preparing and presenting tes- 
timony, statements, or communications be- 
fore Congress or other legislative bodies on 
legislation of direct interest to the taxpayer. 


INFLUENCING LEGISLATION 


What this means, is that the representa- 
tives of private enterprise in Washington 
are permitted to lobby the Congress and 
deduct the cost of that lobbying on federal 
tax returns. The inequity is obvious. The 
special interest representatives of the oil, 
steel and automobile industries, for example, 
are permitted to influence legislation where 
it counts—not at public hearings, but in the 
back rooms of committees and In Members’ 
offices—with the public footing the bill. But 
those who lobby for the public are pro- 
hibited from this type of activity if they 
wish to maintain their tax exempt status. 

Congress somehow must also regulate— 
perhaps by public disclosure—the frequent 
es parte communications between groups 
interested in influencing legislation and the 
Members of Congress who pass on that leg- 
istation. While the substance of ez parte 
communications should be held confiden- 
tial, there is no reason to prevent disclosure 
of the fact that a contact or a communica- 
tion for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion has been made. 

In addition, in order to insure that the 
consumer’s voice is heard before federal 
agencies which make countless decisions af- 
fecting health, safety and economic well- 
being, I have urged the establishment of a 
Consumer Protection Agency. Its responsi- 
bility would be to serye as a sophisticated 
advocate for the consumer in Washington— 
something consumers do not have now. 

In fiscal years 1969 and 1970, for example, 
three federal regulatory agencies—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and the Federal Communications 
Commission—approved increases in rates and 
tariffs to private industry in excess of $4 
billion. In almost every instance these ap- 
provals were rendered without consumers be- 
ing represented. 

I would also urge the enactment of fed- 
eral class action legislation to permit per- 
sons similarly involved in deception and 
fraud to combine their resources for a single 
suit. Present federal law gives private citi- 
zens no real standing to sue for fraudulent 
or deceptive marketplace practices, and state 
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laws are often inadequate. But even if pri- 
vate citizens could sue, the damage suffered 
by any one consumer would not ordinarily 
be great enough to warrant a costly judicial 
proceeding, By consolidating numerous 
claims of consumers injured in substantially 
the same manner, actions can be economi- 
cally brought and sound judicial administra- 
tion promoted, 

Finally, let me address myself to reforms 
needed within the American Bar Association 
itself. 

Last April, I wrote to the President of the 
American Bar Association regarding a re- 
port to Congress critical of a major con- 
sumer bill, and submitted by the Special 
Committee on Consumer Legislation of the 
ABA’s Section on Antitrust Law. This criti- 
eal report was drafted by a committee com- 
posed of members who did not represent the 
interest of consumers. Moreover, the report 
was not submitted for approval to the mem- 
bers of the Section, the Board of Governors, 
the House of Delegates, or other sections of 
the Association which might have had an in- 
terest in the legislation. While I understood 
that the report did not formally represent 
a position of the full Association, the im- 
pression generally created was that this was 
the presigious ABA itself speaking. 


CORPORATE EXAMPLES 


I have since learned that members of that 
Special Consumer Committee and units of 
other American Bar Association Sections fre- 
quently represent special interest clients who 
have a substantial economic stake in the 
reports and recommendations of those Sec- 
tions. Let me note the 1970 affiliations of 
the members of ABA’s division of Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Law of the Section on Corpo- 
ration, Banking and Business law: 

At that time, the Vice-Chairman of the 
division was General Counsel and Vice Presi- 
dent of the manufacturer of Hellman’s May- 
onnaise, Mazola Corn Oil and other food 
products; the secretary was Vice President 
and General Counsel for a major drug man- 
ufacturer; the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Food Additives was employed 
by a manufacturer of food additives and 
pharmaceuticals; the Chairman of the Food 
Law Committee was employed by Coca-Cola; 
the Chairman of the Drug Law Committee 
was employed by the Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association; the Chairman of the 
Committee on Beverage Law was in the legal 
department of Coca-Cola. 

A few additional examples are in order: 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Regulations Affecting Advertising of the 
Antitrust Law Section was a partner in a 
law firm whose clients included the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, the Advertising 
Research Foundation and the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Utility and Holding Companies was 
Executive Vice President of the American 
Electric Power Service Corporation. 

The Chairman of the Aviation Law Com- 
mittee of the Section on Insurance, Negli- 
gence and Compensation was a member of 
the law firm whose clients included Trans 
World Airlines. 

The Chairman of the Environmental Qual- 
ity Committee of the same section was in 
the legal department of Continental Oil 
Company. 

The Chairman of the Communications 
Committee for that Section was Vice Presi- 
dent and General Counsel for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

It is my judgment that where lawyers sery- 
ing on Sections of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation represent, for profit, special interest 
groups, groups which might have a stake in 
decisions and recommendations made by 
those Sections, an “appearance of impro- 
priety” is inescapable. This is especially true 
if the fact and nature of a possible conflict 
of interest are undisclosed. 
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Moreover, in appointing members to serve 
on committees, the ABA should take far 
greater cognizance of the existence of pub- 
lic interest lawyers and legal experts from 
the academic community. Of the 410 lawyers 
who were members of consumer-related ABA 
committees in 1970, only five derived their 
principal income from the academic com- 
munity and none, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, were members of public interest law 
firms, Certainly, it would seem to be desir- 
able to utilize the considerable talents of 
academicians and public interest lawyers 
whose economic interests are unlikely to be 
in conflict with the public interest respon- 
sibilities of the Bar Association. 

Professor Charles Reich of the Yale Law 
School comes very close to expressing my 
vision of what the emerging lawyer should 
be like: “It is important to recognize ex- 
plicitly that whether he is engaged publicly 
or privately, the lawyer will no longer be 
serving merely as the spokesman for others. 
As the law becomes more and more a deter- 
minative force in public and private affairs, 
the lawyer must carry the responsibilities of 
his specialized knowledge, and formulate 
ideas as well as advocate them. In a society 
where law is a primary force, the lawyer 
must be a primary, not a secondary, being.” 

We can be assured that the public interest 
is being served only when public policy re- 
flects a balance between the wants of the 
few and the needs of the many. But in the 
final analysis, individuals control institu- 
tions and individuals make public policy. 
It is individuals, therefore—and, in this so- 
ciety of laws that we have created, lawyers 
especially—who must ultimately take a pri- 
vate oath to maintain that vital balance be- 
tween private gain and public good. What we 
must do, and quickly, is to get “people to 
the power.” 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month, Americans of Lithuanian origin 
and descent—more than 1 million of 
them—commemorated two very impor- 
tant anniversaries. February 16 marked 
the 53d anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania in 
1918, and this month also marks the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian State, when Mindaugas the 
Great unified all Lithuanian principali- 
ties into one kingdom in 1251. 

Unlike our own Fourth of July, how- 
ever, these anniversaries were not occa- 
sions for celebration or joy. Rather, they 
were observed solemnly in recognition of 
the tragic fact that Lithuania has lost 
its independence and today survives only 
as a captive nation behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

During 30 years of Soviet occupation, 
the Lithuanians have waged an intensive 
fight for freedom. Despite the fact that 
the U.S. Government has each year reaf- 
firmed its policy of nonrecognition of 
Lithuania’s forcible incorporation of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, many 
members of the American public are un- 
aware of the plight of the Lithuanians, 
and of our Government’s official policy. 

I therefore hope that the President 
and the Department of State will take 
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advantage of the observances this month 
to make a public statement of policy to- 
ward the Baltic States, This would do 
much to increase public awareness of the 
plight of these captive peoples, and would 
hopefully lead to increased pressure by 
the nations of the free world on the 
Soviet Union. If the pressure of world 
opinion became strong enough, the day 
might even come when we could once 
again truly celebrate the independence 
of Lithuania and the other captive na- 
tions. 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT RESI- 
DENTS—FEBRUARY 22, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the following: The first three re- 
ports on the Nation’s growing welfare 
crisis. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Lee Hamilton) 

Eprror’s Nore: This is the first of three 
reports on the Nation’s growing welfare 
crisis, 

Recent issues of three national news mag- 
azines carried lengthy descriptions of the 
country’s growing welfare crisis under omi- 
nous headlines which read: “Welfare—The 
Shame of a Nation.” “Welfare: Trying to 
End the Nightmare,” and “Welfare Out of 
Control.” 

The welfare system was created by the 
Congress in 1935 to provide assistance to 
the “deserving” poor—the aged, blind, dis- 
abled and the dependent children of fathers 
who were dead, absent or disabled. For 35 
years, the Nation has limped along with this 
system, Why—all of a sudden—has it gone 
out of control and become the shame of the 
Nation? The answer, in a word, is the ex- 
ploding numbers of welfare recipients and 
the staggering cost. 

Today, there are some 13.5 million Amer- 
icans—more than 6 percent of the popula- 
tion—on welfare. Ten years ago, only 6.8 
million were on relief. While our population 
increased by about 13 percent in the last 
decade, our welfare rolls increased by 94 per- 
cent. There are now more persons on relief 
than at any time since the Great Depression, 
Equally distressing is the fact that only 
about half the number of needy Americans 
who are eligible are on welfare rolls today. 

The Nation spent nearly $15 billion on 
welfare last year, roughly half coming from 
the Federal government and the remainder 
from State and local governments, Ten years 
ago, the Nation’s welfare bill was $4 billion. 
Looking to the future, many experts antici- 
pate that nearly 8 percent of our population 
will be on welfare by 1975, pushing the to- 
tal annual expenditure to $25 billion. 

Under the present system, welfare funds 
are earmarked for six basic programs: Medi- 
caid, Old Age Assistance, Ald to the Blind, 
Aid to the Permanent and Totally Disabled, 
and General Assistance, a locally-allocated 
catch-all category. At the heart of the wel- 
fare crisis today, however, is the Aid for 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program, which 
has literally exploded while the other cate- 
gories of assistance have remained relatively 
stable within our population growth. 

In the last 10 years, the number of peo- 
ple on AFDC has risen from slightly more 
than 3 million to 9.5 million. The cost has 
skyrocketed from slightly more than $i bil- 
lion to nearly $5 billion—about a third of all 
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welfare expenditures. Seven out of every 
10 welfare cases are now AFDC cases, and 
they are increasing at an accelerating rate. 
Four out of every five families receiving 
AFDC benefits are fatherless through death, 
divorce, desertion, or illegitimacy. 

The reasons for the burgeoning AFDC 
rolls are many and varied, but the major 
causes seem to be: 

1. Eligibility Rules Have Been Liberalized. 
Recent Federal court decisions have abolished 
the one-year residency requirements for wel- 
fare, ruled that a stepfather no longer is 
responsible for his stepchildren unless they 
have been adopted, refused to allow assist- 
ance to be cut off because of a non-related 
male in the house, invalidated the “unsuit- 
able home” provision for shutting off bene- 
fits. 

2. Change in Economic Conditions. Rising 
unemployment rates have caused many form- 
erly employed persons to go on welfare rolls 
because of layoffs. 

3. Changes in Values, Welfare is losing its 
stigma and being considered a “right” of the 
poor. Increased divorce rates among all 
classes has been a fact in putting many 
mothers on welfare rolls, Changing attitudes 
toward religion, sex and illegitimacy also 
have had an effect. 

4. New Activist Programs. Increased efforts 
by welfare rights groups have made growing 
numbers aware of the availability of wel- 
fare and have helped to form an increasing 
yocal force for benefit improvements, 

5. New Regulations. New regulations by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare now permit AFDC mothers to disre- 
gard the first $30, plus work-related expenses 
and one-third of the balance of net income 
without benefit reductions. Other regula- 
tions have increased benefits to reflect cost- 
of-living increases, and require action on 
welfare applicants within 30 days of the 
date of application, which has added to ad- 
ministrative costs. 


Next: Facts and myths about the welfare 
system, 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR JULIA 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ablest and most admired Members of the 
House is our distinguished colleague 
from Washington, Mrs. JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen. As a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and a subcom- 
mittee chairman, she has added sig- 
nificantly to her laurels as a Congress- 
woman. I take pride in the fact that Mrs. 
HANSEN has been named a member of 
the Military Construction Subcommittee, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man. This subcommittee, with its great 
impact on the future and permanence of 
America’s military base complex, has a 
singular opportunity to bring moderniza- 
tion to the country’s military installa- 
tions. In particular are we interested in 
military housing with its important bear- 
ing on morale and retention in the serv- 
ices. The Bremerton Sun, published in 
Mrs. Hansen’s home State, has com- 
mented effectively on the subject of Mrs. 
HANSEN’s service. I am pleased to insert 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ANOTHER FIRST FOR JULIA 

Washington’s Congresswoman Julia Butler 
Hansen has added another first to her im- 
pressive legislative record: She has been 
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named the first woman to serve on the Mili- 
tary Construction Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The appointment was announced yester- 
day in Washington, D.C., and Mrs, Hansen 
said she was “Delighted to be named to a 
subcommittee with such important bearing 
on the affairs of western Washington and es- 
pecially Kitsap County.” 

The committee concerns itself with all 
kinds of military construction including: 
ships, shore installations and housing for the 
Navy. 

Rep. Hansen said she “always has one eye 
on Kitsap County and I’m always interested 
in the Navy. One of my major efforts now will 
be to get our sea defenses into proper order.” 

Mrs. Hansen is the second woman ever to 
be appointed to the House Appropriations 
Committee and she was the first woman to 
be named chairman of an Appropriations 
subcommittee, that of Interior and Related 
Agencies. To be named to the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee, she relinquished her 
membership on the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee. 

Mrs. Hansen was elected to the Congress 
10 years ago after service of more than 20 
years in the Washington House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


APOLLO 14 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in Aviation Week by Mr. 
Robert Hotz, reviews the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the Apollo 14 mission 
and compares it with the recent Soviet 
space efforts. As the Congress and the 
Nation prepares to review the future of 
our national space program, I believe 
that Mr. Hotz’ editorial provides insight 
into the significance of our space effort 
and the need for an aggressive and pro- 
ductive program in the 1970’s. The edi- 
torial follows: 

APOLLO 14 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The successful manned lunar landing mis- 
sion of Apollo 14 accomplished many things. 
Among them are: 

Validation of the Apollo system hardware 
which now has logged six out of seven suc- 
cessful missions on its lunar explorations. 
The relatively minor glitches that developed 
during Apollo 14 did not prevent any es- 
sential achievement of the mission. With the 
background of the major crisis and long 
emergency return to earth of Apollo 13, 
everybody’s heart naturally skipped a bit 
when each new glitch appeared during the 
Apollo 14 mission. 

Further evidence of the superiority of 
manned space exploration over remotely 
controlled robots. The three Apollo 14 astro- 
nauts produced more useful data on the 
lunar environment than all of the U.S. and 
USSR robots that have landed on the moon. 

Heartening evidence that stout-hearted 
middleaged men can still do more than hold 
their own in strenuous activity. The perfor- 
mance of 47-year-old Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
on Apollo 14 combined with the heroics of 
43-year-old George Blanda on the profes- 
sional football guidirons, the rugged play of 
42-year-old Gordie Howe, the National Hoc- 
key League’s all-time leading scorer who is 
still denting the net regularly, and the 
knuckleball relief pitching of 41-year-old 
Hoyt Wilhelm provided a fine spiritual lift 
for those hard-pressed breadwinners in that 
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age group that have had a little more than 
their fill lately of crass youth. 

The national space program, and, indeed, 
the whole U.S. aerospace complex, badly 
needed another demonstration of its basic 
technical competence that Apollo 14 pro- 
vided in contrast to the steady spate of sad 
management news that has monopolized the 
headlines for so many months, It should 
again remind all Americans and particularly 
their political leaders that this nation has 
a unique and vital asset in its aerospace tech- 
nology as solid and valuable as coal, oil, 
gold or any other natural resource. It should 
remind them that continuation of the poor 
management of this vital resource from the 
top down will produce economic disaster 
and national infirmity. 

We emphasize again that Apollo cost just 
half of its original estimates principally be- 
cause it was pushed hard with adequate 
funding forthcoming to support the maxi- 
mum technical pace. It was not stretched, 
delayed and finally canceled as so many 
other programs of great technical promise 
have suffered. It is axiomatic in technical 
development that every dollar cut by pro- 
gram stretch-outs at key development stages 
simply adds three dollars farther down the 
line, This is how false economy has inflated 
so many technical development programs to 
a fiscal bloat that has invited cancellation 
as the only cure. 

Apollo 14 also demonstrated the steadily 
expanding capabilities for scientific explora- 
tion available from its now thoroughly flight- 
tested spacecraft and equipment. The sci- 
entific achievements of the Apollo 14 mis- 
sion—both on the lunar surface and in 
weightless experiments on the return voy- 
age to earth—probably will exceed the ac- 
complishments of both previous lunar land- 
ings combined. This is simply because once 
the feasibility of the lunar landing was dem- 
onstrated and the reliability of its equip- 
ment proven, the emphasis could be shifted 
from flight testing to scientific accomplish- 
ment. 

It was hard for anybody long familiar with 
the flight test cycle of new aircraft to under- 
stand the spoiled-child petulance of so many 
otherwise mature scientists over the charac- 
ter of the early Apollo missions. We hope 
that they now understand that the flight 
hardware has to be proved first before it can 
be adequately utilized for its primary mis- 
sion of scientific exploration. 

The Soviets were also a bit miffed over the 
success of Apollo 14. Their propaganda mill 
dropped all pretense of the spirit of inter- 
national goodwill that was the official party 
line on Apollo 11. The fact that the United 
States has now landed three crews of astro- 
nauts on the moon, where they performed 
incredible scientific research and planted 
equipment to continue these experiments, 
has scaled the Soviet lunar robot program 
down to its proper perspective. The simple 
fact is the Soviets are forced to conduct their 
lunar exploration with these remotely con- 
trolled, minimal-data-yielding devices be- 
cause they do not yet have the capability of 
putting men and equipment on the moon 
and returning them to earth. The Moscow 
press commentary on the Apollo 14 mission 
was sour and denigrating and once again em- 
phasized that neither accuracy nor the hu- 
man spirit have much value in the Soviet 
system. 

Apollo 14 also demonstrated that man still 
has much to learn about the moon. Even 
with the ability to land in relatively rough 
areas and to extend useful working time on 
the moon, the experience of the Apollo 14 
duo in the Fra Mauro area indicates that 
better new equipment is needed to extend 
the range and accuracy of their explorations. 
And once the various typical areas of the 
lunar surface are reached it is obvious that 
vehicles with payloads much larger than 
Apollo will be required to haul the equip- 
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ment needed to establish permanent scien- 
tific working stations on the lunar surface. 
For not until that is accomplished will man 
really begin to reap the full harvest of knowl- 
edge from his lunar capabilities. 


CONGRESS MUST END RUSSIAN 
MONOPOLY OF WORLD CHROME 
MARKET 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill today that gives 
Congress the opportunity to stop a gross 
mistake in our country’s foreign policy. 
The cries of protest that this error should 
provoke have been muffled in stacks of 
bureaucratic papers and reports. Yet, 
when this issue is brought into focus, 
the glaring error in judgment is magni- 
fied and we must demand a return to 
practical commonsense in this phase of 
our foreign policy: 

First. Are you aware that the United 
States is cutting itself off from a vital 
strategic material, chromium, through 
its economic sanctions against Rhodesia? 

Second. Are you aware that we are de- 
pendent on Russia for 60 percent of our 
supply of this strategic material? 

Third. Are you aware that the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness is preparing to 
ask you, in this session of Congress to re- 
lease 30 percent of our chromium for the 
Nation’s strategic material stockpile in 
order to meet the demand for this vital 
metal? At this rate our stockpile will be 
completely depleted in just 3 years. 

You may wonder why chrome ore is so 
important. Chromium is essential in the 
production of our military jet aircraft, 
missiles, and satellites. Commercially, 
chromium is the ingredient that makes 
stainless steel “stainless.” Therefore, it is 
essential in the production of everything 
from industrial tools, to automobiles, to 
home construction, to kitchen items, and 
to multiple other areas. 

Let us compare the statistics on 
chrome ore before the embargo went into 
effect. According to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Rhodesia supplied us with 37 per- 
cent of our total chromium import prior 
to the sanctions. At the same time Russia 
was supplying us with 27 percent of our 
chromium at a healthy competitive price 
of about $30 to $33 a ton. At this time, 
there was no shortage of this strategic 
metal. Russia had bought her way into 
our market by the good capitalistic 
method of pricing her chrome at slightly 
below Rhodesia’s price. 

But when the United Nations, with 
the compliance of our Government, put 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia, 
look at what happened in the free mar- 
ket. American-owned chrome-producing 
mines in Rhodesia became semidormant. 
I was interested to discover that the two 
largest chrome mines in Rhodesia were 
owned by American companies. Any 
profits were accruing to Americans. But 
with the economic sanctions we began 
channeling the same money that had 
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gone to these American firms into the 
hands of the Russians. We do business 
with the Russians who are the major 
material support for our enemies in Viet- 
nam, Hence, the United States is in the 
uncomfortable position of having to rely 
upon the Soviet Union for more than 
60 percent of its chrome requirements. 

What is more, the Soviets, taking ad- 
vantage of the stranglehold they have on 
us, have skyrocketed the price of the ore 
to almost three times the presanction 
costs. Russia’s presanction prices were 
lower than Rhodesia’s. Today, we pay 
Russia approximately $28,000,000 a year 
when we could be receiving the same 
amount from American firms in Rho- 
desia for approximately $17,000,000. One 
American company which buys from 
Russia reports that it has been forced 
to accept 1 ton of substandard ore for 
every ton of high-grade ore purchased. 

Understandably enough, the State De- 
partment has realized this embarrassing 
situation and has now quietly recom- 
mended to Congress that we supply the 
deficit in our need for chromium from 
our emergency stockpile instead of be- 
coming more dependent on Russia. If 
our rate of dependency on Russian 
sources continues to increase as it has 
so far, in a few short years we would be 
95 percent dependent on Russia for this 
strategic material. 

To become this dependent on Russia 
is bad enough but let us take a look at 
the alternative offered by the OEP, We 
retain our 60 percent dependence on 
Russia without increasing it. At the same 
time we take 30 percent chromium ore 
out of our stockpile on an annual basis. 
In 3 short years our stockpile is depleted 
and if the Russians cut off our supply, 
we are left with extremely inadequate 
sources of import, with no reserves in our 
stockpile, and with no more stainless 
steel. I am assuming that this is in time 
of peace. In the case of a national emer- 
gency, I do not need to tell you how 
crucial this would be. 

To bring the issue more sharply into 
focus, let us listen to the warning of 
a past Deputy Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, Mr. Fred Fus- 
sell, in his testimony before the Digg’s 
committee on October 31, 1969. Mr. Rus- 
sell said: 

Purther sales from the stockpile would 
only serve the need for the relatively short 
time it would take to exhaust the stockpile 
excess. Assuming that the U.S.S.R. would 
continue to ship chrome ore to the United 
States at the present level indefinitely, real- 
izing that the other known amounts of chro- 
mium ore elsewhere in the world gradually 
are becoming exhausted, and knowing that 
the United States chrome ore needs are in- 
creasing each year, there is no way to see 
the chromium ore needs of the United States 
being met without chromium ore from 
Rhodesia. 


Let us review a few other curious facts. 
Communist China imports no chromium 
ore from the U.S.S.R. I quote from a 
London Times article entitled, “Who 
Buys Rhodesia’s Chrome?”: 

It has been going to Communist China, 
Because she is not a member of the U.N., 
China is not bound by the resolution. Peking 
Radio calls Rhodesians “fascists aggressors” 
but Peking buys Rhodesia’s chromium. China 
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uses it in her defense industries and it may 
well have accelerated her progress towards 
becoming a nuclear power. 


Another curious incident is to be 
found in the case of the Japanese, who, 
like the United States, support the U.N. 
trade sanctions against Rhodesia. Japan 
has substantially reduced her chrome 
imports from Russia but has moved 
ahead of the United States in her pro- 
duction of stainless steel. Is Japan buy- 
ing Rhodesian chrome? 

Our last startling fact is that the 
U.S.S.R. is self-sufficient in 29 major in- 
dustrial raw materials whereas the 
United States is only self-sufficient in 10. 
The more dependent we become on Rus- 
sia for our resources, the more vulner- 
able becomes our national security. We 
must not be blind to the fact that this 
fits right into the Russian General Lo- 
garskij’s theory in his book, “Strategy 
and Economics,” in which he expounds 
his “weak-link commodity” theory. This 
theory explicitly calls for Russia to 
develop strategic material markets until 
other countries slowly develop a weak 
link in their own supply line thus becom- 
ing completely dependent on Russia. We 
are doing just this and handing Russia 
a powerful weapon. 

Congress is the only governmental 
body that can change this state of af- 
fairs. It is obvious that the State De- 
partment must place the needs of the 
United States uppermost, and no longer 
continue to weaken our national secu- 
rity. Why we should try to hurt the small 
country of Rhodesia and help Russia is 
beyond my comprehension. And at the 
same time we are seriously impairing 
our national economy. 

Gentlemen, the issue is quite clear. Will 
the United States buy chrome so as to 
profit Russia, or will we buy chrome so 
as to build national security for the 
United States? 


POSTAL REFORM 
HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Postal Reform and Reorganization 
Act was passed last year, there were 
many of use who shared some hope that 
this would give the Post Office the flexi- 
bility and opportunity to improve the 
mail service. 

Unfortunately, there is little appear- 
ance that this is being done. Before the 
reorganization, the northern panhandle 
of West Virginia was plagued by a prac- 
tice in selecting a city in every State to 
which mail was directed as a center point. 
In the case of West Virginia, the mail was 
sent to Charleston, and then redirected 
to Wheeling from there rather than 
being sent directly to Pittsburgh which 
had been previously done. Wheeling and 
Weirton, W. Va., are much closer to 
Pittsburgh and our roads between these 
cities are better than the transportation 
between Wheeling and Weirton and 
Charleston. 
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This has accounted for a rather uni- 
form 1-day delay on all mail coming 
from the East. The other problem that 
has plagued us is the very slow service in 
the large city centers of the East, par- 
ticularly New York City. 

Combined, these two practices, the slow 
and inefficient work in the East, and the 
insistence on using State rather than 
regional distribution points, have had 
substantial impact on mail service in 
northern West Virginia. 

It is my hope that the Post Office will 
reexamine these practices. It is my hope 
that in this reexamination, they will be 
willing to institute new methods where 
they will serve to deliver the mail more 
efficiently. 

For, Mr. Speaker, this was the purpose 
of reorganizing the Post Office. The peo- 
ple of the United States have grown 
weary of paying more and receiving less 
from the post office, and justifiably so, 
for there is no doubt that they are not 
receiving the quality of service they had 
received in the past. 

I will, at this point, insert a news ar- 
ticle and an editorial from the Wheeling 
News Register which document the case 
I have just. presented. The news article 
appeared in the February 15 edition of 
the paper, and the editorial appeared 2 
days later on February 17: 

Mat Late? Don’r BLAME Crry Post OFFICE 
(By Charles Callaway) 

It can happen to anybody. 

You are in your home or your place of 
business when the postman delivers your 
mail. 

The first letter, sent by first class mail, 
that you open may be dated as having been 
written four, five, even six days ago. 

The first reaction you may have is: “Has 
the post office gone back to the days of the 
Pony Express?” 

Or: “What have the boys been doing down 
at our post office? Are they playing chess 
instead of sorting mail?” 

Before you fly off the handle the next time 
this happens to you, take a look at the post- 
mark on the letter. 

The chances are it has been on its way 
from New York or some other city for three, 
four or even five days. 

A News-Register investigation shows the 
fault does not lie in the Wheeling Post Office. 

First class mail coming into the Wheeling 
Post Office today is delivered no later than 
tomorrow. That’s a requirement of law and 
it is lived up to. 

The trouble is a breakdown in service some- 
where along the line before your letter 
reaches Wheeling. More about that later, 

First, the News-Register made a random 
survey to hear what heavy mail-users think 
about the postal service. The answers varied. 

At Horne’s, Fred Horne said the service 
“hasn’t been what it used to be. It takes 
us much longer to get mail from other cities 
into Wheeling.” 

He said his firm has found it takes from 
three to six days to receive mail from New 
York. “You pay more and you get less and 
they still want to raise the rates,” he said. 
“It's ridiculous!" he exclaimed. 

On the other hand, Frank Cerutti, man- 
ager of King’s Jewelry, said “we really haven't 
had too many problems.” 

He said the store receives two deliveries a 
day as do other business houses in the busi- 
ness district. “The New York mail is all right. 
We order things and get them in two or three 
days. I think that is pretty good. Only in a 
rare case is there a delay.” 

He left the interview for a moment to find 
the store’s copy of the previous day’s Wall 
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Street Journal. It had arrived at 10:30 a.m. 
that day. “I would say we have no com- 
plaints,” the manager said. 

Rudy Roth, who is in charge of the mailing 
department at Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel 
Corp.’s Wheeling office said that, while he 
believes the federal setup of having mail from 
Pittsburgh go to Charleston and then sent 
back to Wheeling causes some delays, “we 
have what I consider normal service. We have 
got used to it. If something comes up that is 
out of line we make a call and it is straight- 
ened out quickly.” 

Roth, who is chairman of the Upper Ohio 
Valley Mail Users Council, says few com- 
plaints about service have been received from 
the members representing business and in- 
dustry. 

“I'm really amazed sometimes when I hear 
people tell how long it takes them to receive 
mail. I don’t know what the story is.” 

He sorted through mail received that day 
and found out that letters mailed two days 
before had been received from such places 
as New York, Atlanta, Houston, Kansas 
City, Indianapolis, Richmond, South Hamp- 
ton, Buffalo, Dayton and Chicago. “And all 
of them had been mailed in the evening after 
the close of the business day,” he said. He 
even found mail that had been delivered 
in one day from Louisville and Columbus. 
“There is such a thing as overnight service,” 
he commented. 

Robert Levenson, president of Reichart’s 
Furniture Co., said slow mail service is being 
encountered “all over the country.” 

“Some times we get very good service, while 
at other times it is bad,” he said. 

Levenson said he believes part of the 
trouble lies in other cities where “hard core” 
unemployed are being employed in post of- 
fices. 

“I don’t think our problem is the local 
post office,” he said. “I think we have one of 
the best post offices in America.” 

Minter Bliss, head of the sales and mer- 
chandising department of Stone & Thomas 
said, “We don’t have any more problems than 
in years past with first class mail.” He said 
it takes about three days to receive a letter 
from New York. 

“Tt has been that way for some time,” he 
said, 

Bliss said the handling of promotional mail 
by the post office “has been generally good. 
We have a feeling that the post office staff 
are very desirous of pleasing us if we have 
problems. They are very cooperative.” 

Bliss said Stone & Thomas would be hap- 
pier if there were air freight service coming 
into Wheeling. He said the lack of fast air 
service in delivering special orders from New 
York and other cities hampers the store in 
giving top service to its customers at times. 

At the Post Office, the last stop in the in- 
vestigation, it didn’t take Postmaster George 
Fahey long to reach the subject of Wheeling’s 
lack of air service. 

He winced when he said “we have air mail 
letters received here all day long and they 
don't go out of here until 9 o’clock at night.” 
That’s when a contract truck takes the day’s 
receipt of airmail to Pittsburgh. When it 
leaves that city is questionable—probably 
some time the following day. 

Fahey quickly pointed out that the Post 
Office Department is not responsible for the 
delay in air mail letters leaving here, or ar- 
riving here. There is no longer airline mail 
service coming into the Wheeling-Ohio 
County Airport. 

But other than that, the Wheeling Post 
Office is a well-coordinated team effort to sort 
the mail quickly and get it on its way not 
only to residents in the city but to all other 
post offices in the Northern Panhandle. 

Wheeling’s Post Office is one of 15 sectional 
centers in West Virginia. 

It is fed incoming mail primarily from the 
Charleston Post Office, a National Transpor- 
tation Center. 
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It serves West Virginia and recently was 
rated the top center in the Washington- 
Baltimore Region. 

Wheeling'’s Post Office is buzzing with ac- 
tivity early in the morning while the city 
sleeps, 

About 2:30 a.m. a load of mail comes in 
from Pittsburgh carrying mail from points in 
Pennsylvania and contiguous states. 

But somewhat later the “hig load" comes 
in on a tractor-trailer carrying Panhadle 
mail received in Charleston and processed 
there at the rate of 360 first class letters a 
minute through a bank of machines that 
can outdistance human hands by many min- 
utes—and minutes are what count in this 
profession. 

When the big loads of mail are dumped 
out on sorting tables at the post office the 
“unknown” men hidden in the rear reaches 
of the building quickly go into action. They 
are the clerks who with sure hands and al- 
most infallible memories begin putting the 
letters exactly where they should go. This 
is done at the top possible human speed be- 
cause trucks are waiting at the docks. 

Those trucks are driven up or down the 
Valley, their drivers seeing to it that the 
mail is delivered on time at post offices from 
Newell in the northern tip of the Panhandle 
to Proctor, just south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, 

But, as Fahey and Superintendent of Mails 
Virgil Thompson admit, there are letters 
coming in here that were postmarked in some 
other city four, even five days earlier. 

“There had to be a breakdown in service 
somewhere,” said Fahey, and Thompson 
nodded in agreement. 

Thompson put his finger on several pos- 
sible causes, 

“Some of the bigger offices haven't had 
the space or the money with which to expand 
to take care of the heavier volume of mail 
that has come about over the years. He point- 
ed to the outmoded conditions in Chicago 
where mail is handled in a building about 12 
stories high. The mail often has to be kept 
running back and forth between floors be- 
fore it is finally processed. 

“We don’t have that problem,” said 
Thompson, a 25-year veteran. Wheeling’s 
modern post office at Twenty-fifth and Chap- 
line streets is on one floor and is laid out for 
top efficiency. 

Jammed-up traffic in New York plus a ter- 
rific turnover in personnel are contributory 
factors to slow mail in that city, the local 
officials believe. 

The manpower problem in New York where 
postal workers receive less pay than garbage 
men is complicated by an average of 300 ab- 
sentees a day for one reason or another. 

New York is not alone. Postal workers don’t 
last long on temporary jobs in California. 
They leave for greener pastures at a high 
rate—and the mail lies unattended. The 
turnover is 40 per cent a year in California. 

Fahey doesn’t have that problem. The 
turnover here is about three persons per year. 

“These people are dedicated,” the postmas- 
ter said of the workers who sort the mail and 
deliver it. “It’s a team, all right. When one 
does the job right it is a pat on the back for 
all of us.” 

Then he added, “When a goofup occurs, 
it’s a black eye for all of us.” 


WHY THE Stow Mar SERVICE? 


Trying to find the reason for slow mail serv- 
ice here is not the easiest assignment a news- 
man can draw. News-Register Reporter 
Charles Callaway was the latest newsman to 
get this frustrating assignment and he 
turned up the usual reasons given to ex- 
plain why it sometimes takes five days to 
get a letter from New York or Chicago to 
Wheeling. 

For example, much of the mail coming 
into Pittsburgh for our area first is sent 
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to Charleston where the post office has been 
designated a National Transportation Cen- 
ter. Then it is hauled into Wheeling on a 
tractor-trailer where it is sorted for distri- 
bution to other post offices throughout the 
Northern Panhandle. Postal officials may 
argue that this is a more efficient operation 
but the trip from Pittsburgh to Charleston 
and back to Wheeling from our experience 
hasn't worked satisfactorily. 

Other reasons for the breakdown in mail 
delivery service here as learned by Reporter 
Callaway include traffic jams in New York, 
outmoded post office conditions in Chicago 
and other cities, terrific turnover in person- 
nel in the big city post office and high rates 
of absenteeism among postal employees in the 
larger cities. 

Reporter Callaway did agree that his in- 
vestigation showed that Wheeling’s post of- 
fice is not to blame for tardy mail delivery. 
He watched the postal employees at work 
here and reported they were very efficient in 
moving the mail out quickly. He noted also 
that in Wheeling the turnover of postal em- 
Ployees runs about three persons per year, 
thus we have the advantage of skilled work- 
ers on the job. 

If it is any comfort to know, others around 
the country also are at wits’ end trying to 
figure out what is happening to the mail 
service. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch be- 
moaned the other day that it took six days 
to deliver a letter from St. Louis to Pitts- 
burgh. The newspaper said it is a base canard 
that mail between that city and Pittsburgh 
is carried by a little old man on a bicycle. 

“We are confident,” the Post-Dispatch 
said, “that Postmaster Blount put our letter 
aboard a towboat as it passed under the 
Popular Street Bridge and sped it up the 
Ohio at 10 miles an hour.” 

Taking note of the expected rise in postal 
rates this spring the newspaper said that 
once Mr. Blount starts getting eight cents 
instead of six cents for a letter, he is going 
to investigate reports that faster means of 
transportation have been developed. We cer- 
tainly hope so. 


REVENUE SHARING ON SHAKY 
LEGS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes we in Washington think that 
we are the only ones who are concerned 
with complicated national issues, and 
that our constituents back home do 
not give much thought to such things as 
revenue sharing, budget deficits, and 
similar topics. 

Recently, a reporter in my district, in 
a weekly newspaper column, commented 
with great insight and perception on the 
philosophical and financial fallacies in 
President Nixon’s so-called revenue- 
sharing proposals. 

Writing in the weekly Observer News- 
paper, reporter Tim Richard analyzed 
the revenue-sharing idea and concluded 
that it “rests on a pair of fundamentally 
shaky legs.” 

I include a copy of the article in the 
Record at this point, and recommend it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

REVENUE SHARING ON SHAKY LEGS 

The notion behind revenue sharing is a 
laudable one. The idea is to get more money 
into the coffers of state and local govern- 
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ments, which after all are closer to the peo- 
ple and satisfy most of our domestic needs. 

The case for revenue sharing, however, rests 
on a pair of fundamentally shaky legs. 

First, there’s the false theory that the 
federal government has “pre-empted” the 
most productive tax of all, the graduated- 
rate income tax, and that the state-local 
units are doomed to fall behind because they 
have less productive sources of revenue. 

The truth is that there’s nothing in the 
U.S. Constitution restricting the graduated- 
rate income tax to federal use. The states 
and to some extent local units, are perfectly 
free to adopt it as their legislatures and 
voters see fit. If they fail to do so, that’s not 
Washington's fault, and Washington 
shouldn’t be accused of hogging all the 
money. 

While this observer shares with the Nixons, 
the Millikens, the Rockefellers and that 
crowd that hopes that the state-local units be 
invigorated and strengthened, I don’t think 
their getting a share of federal revenues is 
the way to do it. 

Indeed, that would be an admission of 
failure. Revenue sharing would make our 
states not vigorous solvers of problems, but 
hollow shells, through which the juices of 
fiscal life would pass on the way from 
Capitol Hill. 

The states should—and can—put their 
own houses in order. Michigan got halfway 
there financially under the 1963 constitution 
that has enabled us to multiply the aid to 
universities and local school districts, take 
many giant steps in mental health, do an 
impressive job of improving our recreational 
sources, and even begin granting aid to 
urban centers and public transportation. The 
job should be completed. 

The second fault with revenue sharing is 
that it puts the responsibility of collecting 
the money at one level (the federal) and the 
fun of spending it at another (the state-local 
units). 

The most fundamental law of economics 
is that our needs always outstrip our re- 
sources, that we never have enough money to 
do all we need to do, let alone want to do. 
Imagine the spectacle of state and local of- 
ficials constantly concocting new schemes for 
spending it and hollering to Washington to 
put the squeeze on the taxpayer. 

One thinks inevitably of the hippie who 
has rejected work and capitalism but is al- 
ways hitting mom and pop for some “bread” 
so that he can travel across the country to a 
peace demonstration. 

Our state and local units aren’t like the 
unfortunates on ADC. If the state-local units 
want more tax money, let "em face the voters 
themselves. 

Those are the big arguments against rey- 
enue sharing. There are all sorts of little 
ones—e.g., it will perpetuate regressive state- 
local tax patterns, it will probably discrimi- 
nate against some states (those things al- 
ways do), and current federal controls on 
how aid is spent aren’t all bad, and so on. 

If, when our Vietnam adventure is over, 
we begin running surpluses at the federal 
level, we should do what Eisenhower did 
following the Korean war: cut federal taxes 
and let the state-local units raise theirs, It’s 
a proven idea, and it won't subvert our entire 
federal-state-local system of government. 


PERU, IND., CIRCUS CITY, U.S.A. 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 
Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, a city in my 


district, Peru, Ind., has long been known 
as the circus city of our Nation, For 
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years all the major circuses used Peru as 
their off-season quarters. 

Many of the circus performers have be- 
come valued residents of this community 
and add a great deal of useful color to 
the Miami County town. The arts of 
acrobatics, juggling, high wire walking, 
and other skills are commonplace among 
Peru residents. 

This Saturday, at 11 a.m., the National 
Broadcasting Co., will feature an hour 
long special on Peru. It is my hope that 
every Member of Congress will find time 
to watch this program. 

I want to include a letter from John R. 
Nixon, president of the Peru, Ind., circus 
city festival and the request that my col- 
leagues take the time to read this letter: 

Nrxon Newspapers, INC., 
WassasuH, Inp., February 19, 1971. 
Representative E.woop H. HILLIS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HILLIS: I write you, 
Senator Hartke and Senator Bayh as Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Peru, Indiana Cir- 
cus City Festival and as a newspaper man 
who competes in the normal sense with tele- 
vision. 

I am aware of the criticism given to the 
television industry for some of the industry’s 
shortcomings, 

By the same token I am aware of much of 
the fine work that television does. 

I most urgently request that you and your 
congressional associates take the time to view 
the NBC program, Circus Town, at 11 a.m. 
EST, Saturday, February 27. We of Peru and 
Miami County consider this as television at 
its very finest. 

It is an hour-long story about the amateur 
Circus City Festival and circus which we 
stage here each year. 

I don’t ask you to watch this because it is 
about Peru or its festival, necessarily, but be- 
cause it is an extrao and extremely 
accurate capture by NBC of a unique effort 
undertaken annually by a small community. 

I hope this letter might be included in the 
Congressional Record if it will be 4 means 
of encouraging people to see this most con- 
structive effort by NBC. 


Sincerely, 
JoHN R. NIXON. 


TRIUMPH: MANNED SPACE 
FLIGHTS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
have become somewhat cosmopolitan 
about their space program. The launch- 
ings of our Apollo missions have been 
fantastic achievements in technology 
and mark the highest scientific accom- 
plishments in the history of man. 

The Evening Star of Washington, D.C., 
published an editorial on February 10, 
1971, which points out most vividly my 
personal feelings about the value of the 
manned space flights. 

Apollo 13 and Apollo 14 were triumphs 
of man’s ingenuity and his ability to cope 
with technical problems which would 
have ended unmanned flights in utter 
failure. 

The editorial follows: 
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TRIUMPH—THE Harp Way 

The Apollo 14 moon mission, which ended 
yesterday with a flery plunge through the 
atmosphere and a gentle drop into the South 
Pacific, will go intc the record book as a 
triumphant vindication of manned space ex- 
ploration. 

Surely it was a triumph. The observations 
of the moon-workers during their two long 
lunar outings, the bags of moon matter they 
collected, the battery of scientific experi- 
ments they left in place, will contribute more 
to man’s knowledge about the moon and the 
earth than all the centuries of theorizing 
have produced. But it was a triumph made 
the hard way. 

Apollo 14 was a succession of technological 
failures and mechanical problems adding up 
to a spectacular man-made success. There 
was the docking problem on the way to the 
moon. There was the indication of an elec- 
trical problem in the lunar lander, the brief 
failure of the landing radar, the problem 
with Alan Shepard’s portable radio, the 
evidence of a slow leak in Edgar Mitchell's 
moon suit. And there was the final, disap- 
pointing pullback short of the Cone Crater 
rim after a two-hour struggle up the boul- 
der-strewn slopes. 

All of those problems, including the turn- 
back from Cone Crater necessitated by the 
limited oxygen supply, were caused by tech- 
nological hitches. In every case, disaster was 
averted and the mission salvaged by human 
ingenuity, guesswork and luck. The result 
was the successful completion of the first 
major scientific exploration of the moon. 

The flight of Apollo 14 is certain to rekin- 
dle the debate over manned versus un- 
manned space exploration and over the rel- 
ative merits of the Russian and the American 
routes into space. The Soviet Union and the 
United States seem determined to argue, 
even when no valid argument exists. The 
Apollo program has demonstrated, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, the value of putting 
man’s flexible intelligence on the spot. The 
small sample of lunar material returned to 
earth by Lunar 16 and the sporadic auto- 
mated wanderings of the Lunar 17 vehicle 
cannot be compared to the wealth of infor- 
mation, material and continuing data 
gained from a single Apollo landing. The 
landing by the Soviets of an instrument 
package on Venus, on the other hand, has 
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provided the only direct knowledge man pos- 
sesses about the forbidding planets that 
share the sun with us. 

The resolution of the argument is obvious: 
Both methods are valid. For the present, 
only the moon is within man’s grasp and 
should be explored for the information it 
can reveal about the origin of the solar sys- 
tem. The Soviets have demonstrated the 
practicality of instrumented landings on 
those regions that still lie beyond man’s 
physical reach. Both countries should con- 
tinue their work in space. And both should 
move to end the pointless and expensive 
rivalry, to begin an era of cooperation sO 
that all knowledge can be fully shared and 
every achievement can be hailed in the name 
of all mankind, to whom it belongs. 


SHOE IMPORTS CONTINUE TO 
INCREASE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, for still an- 
other year footwear imports have in- 
creased at an alarming rate. The Ameri- 
can Footwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports in the following tables that 
during 1970 shoe imports increased 27.8 
percent over the 1969 level. 

This unregulated dumping of foreign 
imports continues to cost American 
workers their jobs. In my State of New 
Hampshire first quarter 1970 employ- 
ment in the shoe and textile industries 
was down some 4,000, representing a 
wage loss of over $2 million. And that is 
just one small State. The loss to the en- 
tire country is staggering. 

We cannot continue to subsidize dol- 
lar-a-day wages abroad at the expense 
of the livelihood of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers and their families. I urge 
prompt consideration of orderly market- 
ing legislation, such as my bill, H.R. 4276, 
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which passed the House and is similar to 
the Mills bill of last year but without disc 
or oil import concessions. The time is 
approaching when we will have no shoe 
or textile industries left to protect with- 
out reasonable restrictions on imports. 


AMERICAN FOOTWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y. February 5, 1971. 
IMPORTS: JANUARY—DECEMBER 1970 NONRUB- 
BER FOOTWEAR TOTALED 235 MILLION PAIRS 


With 19,730,800 pairs of nonrubber foot- 
wear imported into this country in Decem- 
ber, the year of 1970 totaled 235,583,600 
pairs—a 20.4% increase over 1969. The f.0.b. 
value of this footwear amounted to $549,140,- 
500 for the year representing a 27.8% increase 
over last year. At the wholesale level the 
value was estimated to be worth $889,607,610 
which ultimately means that at the retail 
level the American market absorbed more 
than $1,779,200,000 worth of nonrubber im- 
ported footwear in 1970. 

Following is a summary by major types 
and by principal sources comparing 1970 
with 1969. 


TYPE OF FOOTWEAR 


1970 
(thousand 
pairs) 


1969 Percent 
(thousand chan; 
pairs) 1970/1 


33, 463 28,974 +15, 5 
16, 264 9,744 +66. 9 


75, 941 59, 658 +27.3 
77,288 70,777 +99.2 


5,151 +30.9 
8,111 +2.9 


Men's, boys’ leather... 
Men’s, boys’ vinyl 
Women's, misses’ 
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IMPORTS BULLETIN—TOTAL IMPORTS OF OVER-THE-FOOT FOOTWEAR 


Type of footwear 


12 months, 1970 


December 
1970 pairs 


1970/1969 
(thousands) 


(percent) 


Pairs 
(thousands) 


Men’s, Foha, boys’ 
Women‘s, misses’ 
arih = infants’ 


Men's and boys’ 
Women's and misses’ 
Children’s and infants’ 
Soft sol 


Ponte uppers 
Other, not elsewhere specified __ 


Nonrubber footwear, total 
Rubber soled fabric uppers...._____. 


Grand total, all types... 


223, 437.4 


(thousands) 


Percent change, 1970/1969 


Pairs 


Value Average value 


per pair Value 


$531, 643.5 


“119, 640.0 
33, 463.1 


427, 535.4 
151, 493.9 
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17, 497.0 


9, 958. 3 
6, 073.3 
1, 465.4 
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~~ 235, 583, 
47, 806.8 


549, 140.5 


45, 097.9 


24, 226.0 283, 390.4 


Note: Details may not add up due to roundin, 
American selling price types. 


Figures do not include imports of waterproof 
rubber footwear, zories, and slipper socks. Rubber soled fabric upper footwear Includes nen 


Avenue, New York, 


591, 819. 1 


Source: American Footwear Manufacturers Association estimates from census raw data. For 
further Setalled ia ated address your inquiries to the association, room 302, 342 Madison 
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“HUCK” BOYD RECEIVES W. A. 
WHITE AWARD 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, in rural 
and smalltown America, we are espe- 
cially aware of the vital role our commu- 
nity newspapers play in providing com- 
munity leadership, informing the peo- 
ple, and perhaps most important in be- 
ing the conscience of a community. I am 
proud to say that in the “Big First” Dis- 
trict of Kansas, our editors and news 
directors not only report the news but are 
actually a vital part of the community. 

Kansas enjoys this kind of “grass- 
roots” journalism at its best. For years, 
Kansas has had a proud tradition of 
newspaper editors second to none and 
exemplified by the famous William Allen 
White. Mr. White, the editor of the Em- 
poria Gazette, was a smalltown news- 
paperman whose commonsense and 
down-to-earth editorials received world- 
wide attention. 

This year, McDill “Huck” Boyd, editor 
and publisher of the Phillips County Re- 
view of Phillipsburg, Kans., received the 
William Allen White Foundation’s 
Kansas Award for Journalistic Merit. 
This is an honor held in high esteem by 
every newspaperman. Huck Boyd is more 
than worthy of this honor. Like most 
outstanding newspaper editors, Huck’s 
contributions to his community, his 
State, and Nation cannot be measured 
only in newspaper terms. His record of 
selfless public service stands as an ex- 
ample for the “William Allen Whites” of 
the future. 

As Huck Boyd’s friend and admirer, 
I am most proud to commend the fol- 
lowing Associated Press article from the 
February 10 edition of the Salina Journal 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
that it be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks: 

“Huck” Boyp RECEIVES W. A, WHITE AWARD 

LAWRENCE, KANs.—McDill “Huck” Boyd of 
Phillipsburg received the William Allen White 
Foundation’s Kansas Award for Journalistic 
Merit today and was lauded as a man who is 
“living proof that everyone does not have to 
go to the city to become successful.” 

The presentation, at the foundation’s 
meeting held each year on the birthday of 
the late William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, was made by Henry B. 
Jameson, editor and publisher of the Abi- 
lene Reflector-Chronicle. 

Boyd's mother, Mrs. Mamie Boyd of Man- 
kato, received the foundation’s award in 
1967. 

Boyd is editor and publisher of the Phillips 
County Review and a member of a family 
that operates newspapers at eight places in 
Kansas. He is a Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Kansas and is a former mem- 
ber and chairman of the Kansas Board of 
Regents. 

Jameson referred to Boyd’s “many and 
varied accomplishments” and described him 
as a man who is “indeed a credit to the pro- 
fession of journalism.” 

“Our citee today is a past president of the 
Kansas Press Association, has received other 
newspaper honors and held numerous other 
high offices,” he said. 
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Jameson recalied that Boyd was named by 
the Republican national committee to be in 
charge of the Midwest regional GOP con- 
ference at Des Moines a year ago, and added: 

“Just last summer, he brought great credit 
and honor to the United States, and to 
Kansas, as a lay member delegate to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. 
This was a presidential appointment, the 
same chair once held by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The council met in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, for a month or more.” 

Jameson said that while at the meeting, 
Boyd “did not forget he is a newspaperman, 
first” and wrote a series of articles on the con- 
ference. 

“Officials thought they were so good they 
were then compiled into pamphlet form for 
further distribution,” Jameson said. 

Accepting the award, Boyd said he learned 
a simple creed from his parents—You 
worked hard, you paid your bills and you 
never forget that your newspaper was a show 
window for your community.” 

“I have enjoyed my political experience— 
the disappointments, the failures, the suc- 
cesses,” he said. “I am proud of the friends I 
have made, and do not begrudge one minute 
of my affliction. 

“But in retrospect, I am not too sure that 
& newspaperman should become this closely 
involved in politics, It becomes most difficult 
to remain objective. I can easily see the good 
points of a Bob Dole or a Jim Pearson (Re- 
publican senators) but (Democratic Gov.) 
Bob Docking's admirable traits are more ob- 
scure. I can find many fine things to write 
about our senators, but acknowledge some 
difficulty in accepting at face value the Dock- 
ing version of an inflated state budget. 

“I am careful, however, to editorialize on 
the editorial page, and to treat both parties 
equally in our news columns.” 


RESOLUTION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
LABOR COUNCIL 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the San Francisco Labor Council passed a 
resolution directed to the Congress and I 
feel that it is important that it be in- 
serted in our Recorp so all Members may 
be aware of it. 


I include the article as follows: 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the time has come for the Labor 
Movement and all working people to de- 
nounce prejudiced conduct and penalties im- 
posed by the courts and by the National 
Labor Relations Board, and 

Whereas, in such situations as the present 
Independent-Journal labor dispute in San 
Rafael, the institutions and courts of this 
country are increasingly being used as 
partners of management against laboring 
men and women, their organizations and 
representatives, and 

Whereas, we charge the Superior Court in 
San Rafael, at the instigation of a reaction- 
ary National Labor Relations Board, with 
interfering with Labor’s rights to engage in 
free speech and to picket and to protest 
against an evil employer who refuses to ac- 
cept Labor’s offer to mediate or arbitrate an 
amicable solution to a lengthly dispute, and 

Whereas, decent and responsible labor lead- 
ers with long records of participation in me- 
diation, conciliation and other means of pro- 
moting industrial peace in this San Francisco 
Bay Area have been sent to jail in an un- 
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precedented demonstration of pro-manage- 
ment bias, and 

Whereas, a review of the facts in this case 
indicate a reprehensible viewpoint on the 
part of the Judge and the NLRB that we can 
only believe constitutes anti-labor conducts 
which must have been militated by conflict 
of interest 

Be it therefore resolved, that the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, in session assembled 
this 8th day of February, 1971, does call upon 
the State Bar of California and upon our leg- 
islative delegates in the Congress and in the 
State Legislature to thoroughly examine 
and evaluate the actions and motives of these 
purported public servants in their repre- 
hensible activities and demonstrations of 
anti-labor bias and to initiate needed and 


necessary corrections. 
Adopted by the San Francisco Labor Coun- 


cil at meeting of February 8, 1971. 


THE PANTHERS, THE POLICE, 
AND THE PRESS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, no area 
of legislation has received more thought- 
ful and more soul-searching considera- 
tion than that affecting civil rights. The 
tensions which have developed from time 
to time resulting in militant and some- 
times violent action aberar the deep- 
seated nature of this problem. 

Straightforward and honest delinea- 
tion of the problem is essential. In ad- 
dition, progress (a) in reducing preju- 
dice and (b) in expanding educational 
and job opportunities deserves public 
notice and appropriate coverage by the 
news media. 

The inexcusable disservice to the en- 
tire cause of civil rights by the leveling 


require both a full airing and an appro- 
priate repudiation by both the news 
media and those prominent individuals 
who have echoed this vicious and false 
charge. 

The informative and responsible edi- 
torial which appeared in the Sunday, 
February 21, issue of the Washington 
Sunday Star elaborates on this subject 
and represents the kind of journalistic 
and leadership soul-searching which 
must be carried on if true and honest 
civil rights progress is to be achieved. 

I congratulate the editors of the Sun- 
day Star, and I commend to my col- 
leagues and to the people of the Nation 
this thoughtful and illuminating arti- 
cle which suggests the strong need for 
responsible and factually accurate re- 
porting. Only in this way can the wounds 
inflicted during our centuries of racial 
prejudice be assuaged—and genuine 
progress toward brotherhood, mutual 
understanding, and racial equality be 
achieved. 

The editorial follows: 

THE PANTHERS, THE POLICE, AND THE PRESS 

Rumors are to the newspaperman what 
weeds are to the farmer, 
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Unwanted seeds, falling on the fertile soil 
of preconditioned public opinion, take hold, 
spread and threaten to choke out the truth. 
It is the duty of the newsman to identify 
the falsehood and to uproot it before it be- 
comes firmly implanted. It is a duty that is 
not always fulfilled. There is, for example, the 
matter of the Black Panthers and the police 
vendetta. 

On December 4, 1969, the Chicago police 
staged a pre-dawn raid on the Illinois head- 
quarters of the Black Panther Party in a 
search, according to their warrant, for illegal 
weapons. The Panthers’ state chairman, Fred 
Hampton, and a party member, Mark Clark, 
were shot to death. Four of the seven other 
Panthers present and one member of the 13- 
man police raiding party were wounded. Less 
than a week later, three Panthers were 
seriously wounded in a similar raid on the 
Los Angeles headquarters. 

The press dutifully reported the facts and 
quite properly started asking some questions. 
Was the similarity between the raids a coin- 
cidence, or did it indicate a federally or- 
chestrated assault on an organization that 
preaches race hatred and revolution? Was 
the gunfire a justified response, or was it an 
inexcusable use of police power? Had the 
Panthers, in fact, been marked for extermi- 
nation? 

In the prolonged journalistic debate that 
followed, one very specific item of informa- 
tion was repeated time and again. The police, 
it was said, had shot to death 28 members of 
the Black Panther party. The figure appeared 
in news stories, columns and editorials, some- 
times qualified by attribution to Panther 
sources, sometimes stated simply as a fact. 
But, in effect, the press accepted the figure 
as a fact, contributing to the growing sus- 
picion that the Panthers were the victims 
of police persecution. 

Now we know that the debate was unnec- 
essary, that the figure was a phoney, and 
that the press as a whole failed in an im- 
portant part of its job. We know because of 
an article in The New Yorker, a magazine 
noted for its wit and its literary quality, 
written. by Edward Jay Epstein, who is teach- 
ing fellow at Harvard working for a Ph.D. 
in political science. 


The original source of the figure was readily 
identifiable. Charles R. Garry, the chief law- 
yer and frequent spokesman for the Black 
Panthers, was interviewed shortly after the 
Chicago and Los Angeles raids. Hampton and 
Clark, he announced were “in fact the 27th 
and 28th Panthers murdered by the police” 
within the year. There was, he said, “a na- 
tional scheme by various agencies of the 
government to destroy and commit genocide 
upon members of the Black Panther Party.” 

That quotation, Epstein notes, was widely 
reported. So it should have been. The state- 
ments and opinions of a recognized spokes- 
man for the Panthers constituted a legiti- 
mate part of a major news story. But within 
the week, Epstein discovered, two journalistic 
giants—the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post—had reported that figure as a 
fact, without attribution or qualification. 
The first assertion that 28 Panthers had been 
killed by police during 1969 was, Epstein said, 
sent by those two newspapers to hundreds of 
clients of their wire services. Civil rights 
leaders, on the basis of the stories, took up 
the cry: Roy Innes of the Congress of Racial 
Equality demanded an investigation into 
“the death of 28 Black Panther members”; 
Whitney Young of the National Urban League 
spoke of the “nearly 30 Panthers . . . mur- 
dered by law-enforcement officials”; Ralph 
Abernathy of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference talked about “a calculated 
design of genocide”; Julian Bond of the 
Georgia State Legislature said that the Pan- 
thers “are being decimated by political as- 
sassination.” 


The rumor—or, more properly, the flat mis- 
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statement of fact—began to fatten on itself. 
The newspapers now could quote those civil 
rights leaders (who were commenting on the 
press statements), lending still more cre- 
dence to the picture of wanton police murder 
and widespread guerrilla warfare in the 
streets of the inner cities. 

There were some attempts to verify the 
facts and some questioning of the Garry 
figures, primarily by individual columnists. 
James J. Kilpatrick, in a column that ap- 
peared eight months ago, challenged the 
Garry figure and suggested that a top in- 
vestigative reporter should be assigned to 
digging out the truth. 

But no major newspaper, it seems, did 
what Epstein did. None of us asked Garry 
just who those 28 victims were. And so none 
of us found out, as Epstein did, that the 
Garry indictment was a work of fiction. 

When Epstein asked for the names, Garry 
amended the total number of victims to 20, 
Of these, 19 were actually members of the 
Black Panther Party. Nine of these were 
killed by non-policemen: One by a store 
owner during a holdup, one by his wife, one 
died in a shootout with an acquaintance, 
four were killed by a rival black-militant 
organization, one—according to three con- 
fessions—was tortured and killed by fellow 
Panthers, one was shot by an unknown gun- 
man using a foreign-made pistol that was 
not a police weapon. 

That leaves 10 Panthers who were, in fact, 
shot to death by police. Six of these, Epstein’s 
investigation disclosed, were killed by police- 
men who had been seriously wounded by 
those they subsequently killed, or by an ac- 
complice. Two were shot after threatening 
the police with a gun, One was shot while 
running from the scene of a gun battle in 
which three policemen were wounded, One— 
Fred Hampton—was killed in what must, on 
the basis of the official inquiries into the case, 
be termed unnecessary, uncontrolled and un- 
justified police gunfire. 

A reading of Epstein’s documented indict- 
ment of the press led, as might be ex- 
pected, to a quick check of The Star files. 
We had, it developed, avoided the obvious 
trap. The figure of 28 police killings was, in 
observance of the first law of cautious jour- 
nalism, always attributed to Garry or to a 
Panther spokesman. Our first instinct was to 
congratulate ourselves for being less em- 
barrassed than our competitors on the Post, 
who ran a forthright editorial last Friday 
confessing their error. We were technically 
clean. 

But, in this case, technical cleanliness 
is not enough. The ritual handwashing of 
attribution may suffice the first time a state- 
ment is reported. But when the statement 
is repeated, as it was in The Star, more than 
a dozen times over the course of a year, the 
covering phrases just won't do, The failure 
to check a statement so shocking in its im- 
plications from so obviously biased a 
source was a cardinal sin of omission. In- 
deed our own measure of blame is in- 
creased by the fact that Kilpatrick, in his 
column of June 18, had cited many of the 
facts later verified by Epstein’s research— 
including the conclusion that the Chicago 
shootout was the only case of suspect police 
action, Kilpatrick’s column appears in The 
Star, and is distributed by The Star syndi- 
cate. 

But we failed to take the hint and went 
on repeating the lie, And the repetition, 
even with the qualifying cliches, must be 
counted as a contribution to the climate of 
uncertainty and fear in a society that was 
already dangerously divided. It fed the myth 
that the Panthers are the targets of a police 
vendetta—a myth that has, with the pas- 
sage of time, become a fixed part of American 
thinking, and that has contributed to the 
distorted picture of the police in the minds 
of much of this country’s youth, both black 
and white. 
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Garry has been frank about his role in 
the affair. He picked the figure 28, he sald, 
because “it seemed to be a safe number.” 
He was, he said, justified in using any figure, 
however inflated, if it focused attention on 
even one improper killing of a Panther by 
police. 

Epstein tends to clear Garry of blame for 
the flasco. “I think a lawyer has a license 
to exaggerate,” he said, “It’s the press that 
should be suspect of Garry.” 

Epstein is correct—at least in his con- 
demnation of the press. We should have 
learned to suspect the casual statistic from 
the bitter history of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, who transformed the numbers game 
into an impure art. 

The charge is justified. The plea is guilty. 
The pledge is to resharpen the instinct for 
skepticism that is the first requirement of 
responsible journalism. 


NEW MEXICO’S WINNING ESSAY IN 
THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CON- 
TEST 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the winning essay in the State of 
New Mexico in the Voice of Democracy 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its ladies auxiliary. It was written by 
Miss Arlene Brown, a student at Los Al- 
amos High School and I think her essay 
represents the true spirit of America. We 
can all be proud of Arlene. 

The essay follows: 


VOICE oF Democracy CONTEST BY Miss 
ARLENE BROWN 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

If you happened to come upon a person, 
standing on a street corner and holding a 
petition containing these words, would you 
sign it? This is exactly what happened in a 
recent poll taken by a prominent magazine. 
The results were startling. Of the hundreds 
of people questioned in the poll, one in fifty 
agreed to sign the petition. Nineteen called 
it a Communist plot, three threatened to call 
the police, four refused to sign, and the rest 
simply didn't have the time to even read it. 
I say the results were startling because the 
so-called petition was, of course, the pre- 
amble to our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

Two hundred years ago our “Founding 
Fathers” fought a war in order to establish 
a new form of government based on the prin- 
ciples of freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion, and freedom of the press. In order that 
this might truly be a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
they laid the foundation for a free educa- 
tion for all citizens. Their philosophy was, 
in the words of Thomas Jefferson, “If a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free, in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” Today, thanks to our 
uniyersal, free educational system, the 
United States has one of the highest literacy 
rates in the world. But just because our 
citizens can read and write does not neces- 
sarily mean that we are educated. The mag- 
azine poll shows that. 

We here in the United States have in- 
herited the greatest gift of all—freedom. We 
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are free to formulate and express our own 
opinions about anything and everything. We 
are also free to express our ignorance, as the 
magazine poll also shows. Unfortunately, too 
many of us are perfectly contented with our 
ignorance and never stop to ask questions. 
We are like the Scotty in James Thurber’s 
fable, “The Scotty who Knew too Much.” 

“Several summers ago there was a Scotty 
who went to the country for a visit. He de- 
cided that all the farm dogs were cowards, 
because they were afraid of a certain animal 
that had a white stripe down its back. ‘I can 
lick the little animal with the white stripe,’ 
he boasted. ‘Show him to me.’ ‘Don’t you 
want to ask any questions about him?’ said 
the farm dog. ‘Naw,’ said the Scotty. ‘You 
ask the questions.’ 

“So the farm dog took the Scotty into the 
woods and showed him the white-striped ani- 
mal and the Scotty closed in on him, growl- 
ing and slashing. It was all over in a moment 
and the Scotty lay on his back. When he came 
to, the Scotty said, ‘He threw vitriol, but he 
never laid a glove on me.’ 

“A few days later the farm dog told the 
Scotty there was another animal all the farm 
dogs were afraid of, ‘Lead me to him,’ said the 
Scotty. ‘Don’t you want to ask any questions 
about him?’ said the farm dog. ‘Naw,’ said the 
Scotty ... and he closed in, leading with 
his left and exhibiting some mighty fancy 
footwork. In less than a second the Scotty 
was flat on his back, and when he woke up 
the farm dog was pulling quills out of him. 
‘He pulled a knife on me,’ said the Scotty, 
‘but at least I have learned how you fight out 
here in the country, and now I am going to 
beat you up.’ So he closed in on the farm 
dog, holding his nose with one front paw to 
ward off the vitriol and covering his eyes with 
the other front paw to keep out the knives. 
The Scotty couldn’t see his opponent and he 
couldn’t smell his opponent and he was so 
badly beaten that he had to be taken back 
to the city and put in a nursing home. 

“Moral: It is better to ask some of the 
questions than to know all the answers.” 

We need to apply the same moral to our- 
selves. We need to ask ourselves a few ques- 
tions. Why is it that we Americans claim to 
be educated, but so few of us know anything 
about our heritage of freedom? 

Why is it that of us educated Americans 
only one in fifty would agree to sign the Dec- 
laration of Independence—one of the three 
documents which guarantees us our heritage 
of freedom? 

Why is it that fewer than one in fifty of us 
even recognizes the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence when we read it? 

And most importantly, what can we Ameri- 
cans, as a nation, do to correct the situation? 

Because if we don’t correct the situation 
we'll find ourselves in the same situation as 
the scotty. That is, we'll be fighting to pre- 
serve our heritage of freedom with one hand 
covering our nose and the other hand cover- 
ing our eyes. As the scotty found out, it can’t 
be done. Thomas Jefferson's words keep 
echoing back from the past. “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


VITAL HO TRAIL RIVALS THAT 
OF GREAT HANNIBAL 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Plain 
Dealer readers are indebted to that out- 
standing journalist, George J. Barmann, 
for his consistently excellent reporting, 
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most recently a concise and excellent de- 
scription of the Ho Chi Minh Trail. He 
has written one of the best articles I 
have seen in the public news media on 
this critical supply artery and I want to 
share it not only with my colleagues in 
the Congress but with the widespread 
readership the Recorp enjoys: 


VrraL Ho Tram RIVALS THAT OF GREAT 
HANNIBAL 


(By George J. Barmann) 


In the Second Punic War (218-201 B.C.), 
between Rome and Carthage, the great gen- 
eral of antiquity, Hannibal, marched his 
forces up through Spain and crossed the Alps 
“to arrest the destiny of Rome,” 

The Romans controlled the sea, and Han- 
nibal decided on the overland route, taking 
battle elephants across incredibly rough ter- 
rain. Imagine the astonishment of the Ro- 
mans as he suddenly appeared on the plains 
of northern Italy! 

In the war in Indochina (1946 —), the 
longest war of the 20th century, which in- 
volyed first France and then, after 1954, 
America, the North Vietnamese have man- 
&ged to build a series of amazing jungle 
routes to supply the fighting in the south. 

The United States controlled the sea, and 
the enemy, who first used a water route, had 
to abandon it. So the jungle line grew in sav- 
age mountain country. When U.S. pilots first 
discovered it and saw whole columns of 
trucks rolling south, they were as astounded 
as those Romans. 

“None of the American generals believed 
the Reds could build this kind of highway 
undetected in the jungle,” a Frenchman said 
some time ago in Vientieane, the dusty ad- 
ministrative capital of the kingdom of Laos. 

“No one knows to this day how they did 
it,” he said. “But there it is.” 

This is the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

In World War II, there was the Burma 
Road, over which Allied supplies flowed to 
China. 

Now, in this endless war in Indochina in 
the panhandle of Laos, a gentile little land- 
locked country—but a tremendously impor- 
tant little country in Southeast Asia—there 
is the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

South Vietnamese soldiers, backed by 
American aircraft, have moved into Laos and, 
according to reports from Washington and 
Saigon, have blocked a section of the trail 
network, cutting off some of the flow of ene- 
my troops and supplies to the south. 

It is said that the operation, known as 
Lam Son 719—the name of an area where 
the Vietnamese won a decisive victory over 
the Chinese in the 17th century—involved 
an estimated 15,000 combat troops from 
South Vietnam. 

The operation in South Vietnam—until 
it reached the Laos border—involved 9,000 
American troops. But Americans have been 
forbidden to cross that border—the help to 
Saigon comes from furious U.S. bombing of 
the trail. By agreement, no foreign troops 
can cross. 

What is this Ho Chi Minh Trail? 

First of all, it is not a trail. 

It isa network. 

It’s a trail in the same sense that Lake 
Erie is a river. 

It is a series of roads of mostly dirt, 
jungle paths, river crossings, bridges, 
Streams, pipelines and tunnels. Some of the 
roads are gravel surfaced with timber cor- 
duroy topping. Width is generally about 10 
feet, 

A U.S. Air Force officer once described 
it this way: “It is a spider web and another 
spider web lying on top of it and another 
and another.” 

On a detailed map of this area in Laos, 
the road network, in the last three years or 
so, has grown to resemble the Los Angeles 
freeway system. Except that you don’t 
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have signs saying, “Glendale. Next five 
exits,” and it is not so comfortable to ride. 

One military man said the trall had ab- 
sorbed more bombing from the air than 
Nazi Germany did in World War II. 

Still, it’s there. In the thick jungle shroud- 
ing the red earth. In trackless barely ex- 
plored country. In mountains that go as high 
as 6,000 feet. In the rain forests. Under a 
maze of natural vegetation and clever cam- 
oufiage. 

A few days ago, after troops cut across 
the trail, the South Vietnamese opened 
about a mile of it for inspection to western 
correspondents. It turned out to have painted 
traffic signs and a lattice work roof cov- 
ered with camouflaging vegetation. 

In places, the newsmen said, the con- 
cealment gave the impression of a roof gar- 
den. 

Part of the system they saw led into 
three circular supply depots. A sign in red 
paint on a rough wooden board said, “Dong 
Ra,” an exit. Another sign warned workers 
not to loiter, but to unload quickly and 
move on. Another directed them to food 
and rest. 

In one of the searched areas, military 
spokesmen said, South Vietnamese troops 
found 2,000 chickens, ducks and cooking 

ts. 
wA long the Ho Chi Minh Trail is depends 
upon who measures it. And measuring it is 
difficult. 

One source said the trail runs 200 to 300 
miles and is 30 or more miles wide. 

Another put the serviceable network at 
1,500 miles, including at least three north- 
south routes and connecting links. 

Still another totals the jungle arteries at 
6,000 miles. 

An Austrian writer, Kuno Knoebl, in a book 
called “Victor Charlie,” said, without quali- 
fication: “The total length of the paths, trails 
and roads, collectively described as the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail is greater than 12,500 miles.” 

He said the trail “runs through a territory 
that stretches from the Chinese frontier to 
Cambodia.” Of course, the trail was not used 
nearly so much in the days when the French 
were fighting there because that war was go- 
ing on largely in the north. 

“Tt is impossible to control this enormous, 
almost unpopulated area for long with 
ground troops,” he wrote, “unless whole ar- 
mies are deployed. 

“Paratroopers could seize sections of the 
trail, destroy them or control them for a 
while. Yet, a few miles from their area of 
operations, behind the next mountain ridge 
or through the next ravine, there is possibly 
another trail running south, and patrolling 
forces may not even know of its existence. 

“Tt is impossible to make combat contact 
with Communist troops on the trail; an at- 
tack force could wander for weeks through 
the jungle without actually coming across a 
single enemy soldier.” 

The full extent of this system—which, like 
the war itself, is constantly shifting—may 
not be known for some time. 

Hanoi operates freely in this mountainous 
panhandle area of the kingdom of Laos. This 
area is controlled by the Pathet Lao, which 
means “Free Laos.” The Pathet Lao has been 
mainly interested in keeping the troops of 
the Laotian government in check, but the 
Pathet Lao is a Communist regime and, 
therefore, works closely with the North Viet- 
namese. 

Laos is in the heart of Southeast Asia. It 
is the keystone of the entire peninsula. 

Laos was carved out of the French Indo- 
china empire. It is small, having a popula- 
tion (there never has been a census) of 
about 2.5 million. North Vietnam’s popula- 
tion is 19 million. South Vietnam is 17 mil- 
lion. 

If you look at the map of Southeast Asia 
you see at once the strategic position of 
Laos—it borders on every nation of the area: 
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Burma, China, North Vietnam, Cambodia, 
South Vietnam and Thailand. 

In this country, which is about the size of 
Britain, the principal cash crop is opium, 
legal opium. The airlines there, such as they 
are, have been known collectively, because 
of their cargo, as “Air Opium.” Vientiane has 
become a bit of a hippie haven recently. 

A strange country it is—it doesn’t have a 
single mile of railroad track, but they used 
gunpowder rockets 300 years before Cape 
Kennedy, And in Vientiane you can buy 
French wine in flip-top aluminum cans. 

The Ho Chi Minh Trail was named by the 
French, back in those days when they were 
still unaware that, figuratively, it was going 
to take them right back where they came 
from, Paris. 

Ho Chi Minh became the president of 
North Vietnam. Sometimes he was known 
as “Uncle Ho.” He died in September 1969. 

In North Vietnam, the name for the trail 
is Duong Tuyen Dau, which means “the road 
to the front.” 

But whatever they call it, the Ho trail 
does not show up on standard U.S. military 
pare of eastern Laos, the Associated Press 

ds. 


Scattered throughout the maze of alter- 
nate routes are uncounted depots and trans- 
fer points where weapons, ammunition, food 
and other supplies are unloaded and redis- 
tributed for shipment toward the Vietnam 
border or reloaded for the continuing trip 
south. 

There are also hospitals along the route. 

And the North Vietnamese have also built 
a pipeline of undisclosed length through the 
mountains from their country into Laos. The 
line carries oil. About a dozen waterways are 
used to float barrels and waterproof bags 
south. Sometimes pilots have fired bursts at 
these barrels and bags. 

At one place, a river crossing, the Reds 
built a bridge with the roadway a few inches 
below the surface of the water, making it 
almost impossible to detect from the air. 

Even bomb craters are often utilized by 
the ingenious North Vietnamese. Supplies 
are sometimes put into the craters and coy- 
ered with netting and a thin layer of soil 
and foliage, another indication of the en- 
emy’s masterful use of concealment. 

Until recently, according to the AP, major 
enemy ground units were not needed to de- 
fend the mountain trail system, The North 
Vietnamese positioned hundreds of sophisti- 
cated antiaircraft weapons along the ridges, 
along with radar, and built bunkers as much 
as 10 feet thick to protect the gunners from 
U.S. bombs and rockets. 

U.S. fighter-bombers roam over the trail 
and the B52 strategic bombers hammer the 
entry points from North Vietnam day and 
night. Supersecret B57 bombers and C119 
and C130 gunships, with special electronic 
equipment to peer through the night skies, 
range across the trails at night. 

A type of sensor device, which is dropped 
by parachute, registers and records sounds 
of the movement of people and vehicles—a 
voice or one footstep. The data are stored 
and planes fiy over and collect the informa- 
tion by electronics and send it to computers 
in Thailand, which then report on the loca- 
tions of convoys and troops. 

Penetration bombs are dropped on under- 
ground fuel lines, Combat aircraft drop mines 
into the numberous navigable waterways. 

Between 300 and 400 combat aircraft have 
been in action over the trail every day— 
probably many more now that the South 
Vietnamese offensive against the trail is un- 
der way. 

Intelligence sources say North Vietnam 
has a fleet of about 5,000 trucks. Most of 
them are Zils, which are Russian; they are 
similar to the American Ford truck. A sin- 
gle truck rarely makes the full run on the 
trail. Instead, there is a system of transfers 
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from point to point, with these gray-green 
trucks, bicycles, oxcarts and human backs 
all bearing the burdens of war. Even ele- 
phants, reminders of Hannibal, are often 
used. 

As many as 20 transfers may take place 
on the trail. For instance, a box of am- 
munition may move on one truck at night. 
It goes eight miles. Then it pulls into one 
of the camoufiaged parks and unloads. The 
next day another truck takes the box over, 
moving it on to another point, and so on. 
Because of the bombings, most of this driv- 
ing is done at night. 

One source said there are about 1,500 of 
these truck parks and storage areas along 
the trail. And there are also dummy trucks 
to fool pilots. 

The first transports from the north 
started as far back as 1959. They used old 
colonial routes and paths through the moun- 
tains and the jungles. As noted, the trail 
played a lesser role back in those days; it 
grew to increasing importance as the fight- 
ing in the South became more intense. 

Maintaining the Ho Chi Minh Trail is a 
back-breaking job any time of the year. 

When a portion of the road is knocked 
out by bombs, an army of “ants,” work- 
ers with shovels, hoes and picks and wicker 
baskets and small wheelbarrows, work fran- 
tically and silently to make the repairs. 

An estimate some time ago said that 
about 75,000 persons work on the network, 
including a coolie force of Laotian tribes- 
men and villagers. During the wet season, 
which is May to October, rains wash out 
roads and floods them. Again the coolies 
and the tribesmen, called the montagnards, 
who build their bamboo huts in a circle to 
ward off evil spirits, go to work. 

Now, with the South Vietnamese cutting 
into Laos and swarming astride the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, watching from the dark palms 
and the blue-green elephant grass, a deci- 
sive moment of the war may be at hand. 

The premier of Laos, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, has said: “If Hanoi loses the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, they would lose the war in 
a few weeks.” 

But then, Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
who is now army chief of staff in Washing- 
ton, once was quoted as saying: “There is 
very little, almost nothing, we can do about 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail.” 

A curious war in a strange setting, with 
elephants completing the bizarre scene—and 
the guns never tiring. 


CONGRESSMAN McCLORY REPRE- 
SENTS PRESIDENT NIXON AT LIN- 
COLN MEMORIAL 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Illinois, Mr. McCtory, repre- 
sented the President of the United States 
on February 12 at the Lincoln Day cere- 
mony at the Lincoln Memorial. To select 
Congressman McCtory, a native son of 
the State of Illinois—the “Land of Lin- 
coln”—and the president of the Illinois 
State Society, was a logical choice, and 
his assignment was carried out with 
poise and dignity. 

Accompanied by Maj. Gen. Roland 
Gleszer, commanding officer of the Mili- 
tary District of Washington, Mr. Mc- 
Ctiory laid a wreath—on behalf of the 
a on ae the foot of the Lincoln 
statue. 
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Following an introduction by Mr. Fred 
Hunt, president of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion—descendants of Civil 
War veterans—Mr. McCtiory spoke 
briefly in these words: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN MCCLORY 

On this occasion of calm refiection in re- 
spect to the memory and the unique great- 
ness of Abraham Lincoln, it is entirely ap- 
propriate that we should gather here together 
at this historic shrine and pay tribute not 
alone to Abraham Lincoln’s memory but 
also the principles which he courageously 
embraced in holding our turbulent and rest- 
less Nation together, and in directing our 
path toward understanding and compassion, 
one for the other, to the end that we might 
achieve both material and spiritual great- 
ness, 

President Nixon, whom I have the privi- 
lege to represent, declared in his Lincoln's 
birthday message: 

“As we observe the anniversary of his 
birth ... we think again about the prin- 
ciples he observed and how they can be im- 
plemented in our time. 

“Lincoln knew that free people and open 
opportunities were the driving force of 
America: Today we must protect individual 
freedom and expand individual opportu- 
nity...” 

On an earlier occasion, President Nixon 
declared: 

“I believe that a nation, like a person, has 
a spirit. 

“I believe that a national spirit comes to 
the fore in times of national crisis. 

“I believe that each time a national spirit 
makes itself felt, it speaks to its own time 
with a different message directed to the prob- 
lems of that time.” 

President Nixon now occupies the same 
Executive Mansion where Lincoln lived dur- 
ing his final years and where the deep 
thoughts and wise decisions were formulated 
resulting in both preserving the Union and 
in mapping its growth. 

Today, we humbly pray that that same 
spirit which directed Lincoln as he appealed 
on bended knee for guidance from above may 
guide and direct the spiritually minded man 
who now occupies the White House—and 
that this great inspiration of Lincoln may 
cause Americans throughout the Nation to be 
motivated by those words we heard just a 
few moments ago—and that we may “be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us ... and that this nation under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Also participating in the impressive 
wreath-laying ceremony were the new 
Secretary of the Interior, Rogers C. B. 
Morton, and the “dean of the diplo- 
matic corps,” Ambassador Guillermo Se- 
villa-Sacasa, of Nicaragua, and repre- 
sentatives of the District of Columbia 
government, and the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate all who 
participated in the celebration at Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington— 
and particularly our colleague from Illi- 
nois, Mr. McCiory. 


POOR MAN’S ARMY 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ at- 
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tention an excellent article which ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the Feb- 
ruary 21 Washington Post, pointing up, 
as the “critical defect in the proposal for 
the volunteer army,” the relative ease 
the proposal would afford national lead- 
ers in making the initial decision to wage 
war. 

This valuable essay is entitled “The 
Case Against an All-Volunteer Army,” 
and is the product of the most impressive 
mind of Joseph A. Califano, Jr., former 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and Special 
Assistant to President Johnson. 

The article follows: 

THE Case AGAINST AN ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY 


The decision to wage war is usually the 
most serious that any national leader makes 
during his public career. True as this has 
been throughout history, in the age of nu- 
clear weapons any such decision is fraught 
with catastrophic undertones. It is thus im- 
portant that every reasonable inhibition be 
placed on those who have the power to make 
the decisions of war and peace. There should 
be no cheap and easy way to decide to go 
to war in the 1970's. 

The greatest inhibition on the decision of 
a democratically elected leader to wage war 
is the need to have the people’s support. It 
took Roosevelt years of persuasion and the 
Japanese sneak attack at Pearl Harbor to 
bring the nation to a point where they were 
willing to wage war in the South Pacific. 
North Africa and Europe. Truman’s decision 
to fight in Korea was one he had to make 
with the knowledge that as the war pro- 
gressed, it would likely be unpopular and 
costly to the political fortunes of a party 
that depended upon the support of the 
American people in order to retain control 
of the White House. 

The concept of a volunteer army—paid at 
a rate just high enough to attract those at 
the lower economic levels of our society and 
ending a draft which exposes every economic 
and social level to possible military service— 
lifts from the President the most inhibition 
on a decision to wage war. It is likely to 
produce a poor man’s army fighting for deci- 
sions made by affluent leaders, It is unlikely 
that many of the senators, congressmen, 
presidents, cabinet officials and national se- 
curity advisers who, in the first instance 
make the decision to wage war, will have 
sons who will choose a military career be- 
cause it pays more. The economic incentives 
put forth by proponents of the volunteer 
army proposal are unlikely to attract many, 
if any, middle and upper class Americans 
with higher paying, less dangerous career 
alternatives. 

It is remarkable to me that so many doves 
on both sides of the aisle have joined in 
support of President Nixon's proposal for a 
volunteer army. Indeed, some wish to put it 
into effect even faster than the President 
suggests. The broad base of support against 
the Vietnam war has come from those col- 
lege students and their middle and upper- 
middle class American parents who are per- 
sonally affected by the cold fact that the 
draft is color blind as far as economic and 
social status are concerned. These Ameri- 
cans simply will not permit their sons to die 
waging a war in which they do not believe. 

Moreover, any President or national leader 
must constantly reassess his position today 
on the Vietnam war and any future adven- 
tures in armed conflict to make certain he 
can continue to make his case to the Ameri- 
can people. He must have some hope that 
they will be with him, as President Lyndon 
Johnson used to say, on the landing as well 
as on the take-off. 
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This is the critical defect in the proposal 
for the volunteer army: It could make it 
too cheap and easy for national leaders to 
make the initial decision to wage war. It 
is from that initial decision of one or a few 
men that it is so difficult for subsequent 
leaders and an entire nation to retreat, as 
we have seen through the administrations 
of four presidents who have struggled with 
the problem of Southeast Asia. 

Much of the attitude of supporters of the 
voluntary army is similar to the thinking 
that has degraded the original concept of 
foreign aid. Our AID programs were begun 
as an act of magnificent humanity after 
World War II, when former enemies were 
accorded dignified treatment as human be- 
ings and given the assistance to rebuild 
their societies, preserve their national integ- 
rity and live in human decency. Piece by 
piece and chip by chip, foreign aid finally 
reached the point epitomized by Senate 
Minority Leader Hugh Scott’s statement late 
last year in support of President Nixon’s 
$255 million request for aid to Cambodia: 
“The choice here is between dollars and 
blood.” Put another way, we can buy a war 
that others will fight for us; in Scott’s case, 
the Cambodians. In short, let’s make it their 
blood and our money. 

It is largely this attitude which has per- 
mitted the Russians to be so adventurous 
since the end of World War II with few 
internal repercussions. The Chinese and 
North Koreans fought, with Russian fi- 
nancing, in the early 1950’s. The North Viet- 
namese fight with Russian and Chinese aid 
in Southeast Asia. The Egyptians and Arabs 
fight with Russian arms in the Middle East. 
The Soviets in effect buy mercenary “volun- 
teer” armies of citizens of other countries, 
just as our AID program has often been 
used to buy foreign mercenaries for us. 

There are other problems with the volun- 
teer army, not the least of which are the 
enormous financial costs and the dangers 
to a society of harboring 2 or 3 million 
men dependent solely for their livelihood 
on the most powerful military establishment 
in the history of mankind. 

According to the report of the President's 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Force, 
chaired by former Defense Secretary Thomas 
Gates, to attract a volunteer force of 2 mil- 
lion men, the nation would have to pay 
$1.5 billion per year in addition to what 
it is now paying. To support a volunteer 
force of 2.5 million men, the nation would 
have to pay $2.1 billion per year in addi- 
tional pay and allowances. To add an addi- 
tional 500,000 men and support a volunteer 
force of 3 million men, the taxpayers would 
have to put up an additional $4.6 billion 
per year. That 20 per cent increase in man- 
power from 2.5 to 3 million men requires a 
staggering 100 per cent plus increase in the 
cost to the nation, from $2.1 billion to $4.6 
billion each year. 

In an age of urgent domestic needs, I 
would prefer to spend that $4.6 billion (or 
the lesser amounts) on any number of needs 
at home—improving the delivery of medical 
services, housing, job training, anti-pollu- 
tion efforts, education. 

There also should be some concern in any 
democratic society at putting 2 or 3 million 
men throughout the most productive years 
of their lives in professional] military careers. 
Several military officials have expressed pre- 
cisely that concern to me. At the policymak- 
ing level, civilian control of the military is 
no easier than civilian control of the civilian 
bureaucracy or mayoral control of a local 
police force. As powerful and well connected 
as the military establishment is in the busi- 
ness community and in the Congress, there 
is at least the continuing check of a turn- 
over in both the officer and enlisted corps of 
scores of thousands of men who enter and 
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leave the military each year and make their 
careers in a variety of civilian professions. 
To take an extreme but actual case, what 
would the chances have been of exposing the 
Mylai massacre if the only Americans pres- 
ent had been soldiers who were totally de- 
pendent on the Army for their career and 
their retirement? 

This is not meant as a commentary a la 
Eisenhower on the military-industrial com- 
plex. For the dangers of parochialism and 
stagnation from having the same people in 
the same job too long are apparent through- 
out our society: in the steel industry, the 
seniority system in the Congress, some labor 
unions and even an automobile assembly 
lines. Moreover, the learning process goes 
both ways. If any good can be said to come 
out of war, it is from the survivors (in and 
out of the military) whose experience temp- 
ers their willingness to wage war again and 
makes them reluctant to permit their sons 
to wage war. Finally, there is more truth 
than most people would like to admit in the 
affirmative aspects of discipline and train- 
ing that a military organization provides not 
only for many enlisted men, but for a signif- 
icant number of relatively affluent college 
graduates from middle America. 

The arguments propounded for an all- 
volunteer army are not convincing to me. 
True, as the Gates Commission points out, 
we have had volunteer armies for the greater 
part of our history except during major wars 
and since 1948. But those volunteer forces 
were substantially smaller than they are to- 
day. The power and longistic capability of 
Presidents to station them in any part of 
the world and intervene in any war is mark- 
edly greater today. And hydrogen bombs 
were not an integral part of the military es- 
tablishment before World War II. 

True, as Senator Goldwater contends, it is 
increasingly difficult to make deferment de- 
terminations in conscientious objector cases 
since the Supreme Court decision last June. 
But judgments concerning a man’s intent 
are made every day in the courts of our 
land and there is nothing so special about 
judging the sincerity of a man’s intention in 
the context of the draft. 

True, aS so many liberal supporters of the 
volunteer army argue, this proposal would 
relieve the burden of military service from 
young men who prefer not to have their ca- 
reers interrupted by even a few years serv- 
ice in the military. But I, for one, do not 
wish to lift from the President and the Con- 
gress the substantial irritant and inhibition 
of young men who do not want to be drafted 
to fight in a war unless they are convinced 
the cause is just. Most presidents are both 
lions and foxes and their decisions to make 
war, while founded in conscience for the 
good of the nation, are not taken without 
significant measures of shrewd calculation. 

What are we to say of a society that can 
no longer inspire its young men to fight for 
its national security policies? Not simply (I 
hope) that it’s fortunate that we have 
enough money to buy mercenary volunteers. 

The very concept of a high paid volun- 
teer army reflects the continuing erosion of 
the will to sacrifice, particularly on the part 
of our affluent citizens, The prosperity of 
the 1960's certainly must increase our con- 
cern with the impact of affluence on the 
fiber of our society. Along with its vast bene- 
fits, the economic prosperity of the 60's 
brought self-centered cries of more and bet- 
ter and a greater reluctance on the part of 
the affluent to sacrifice for public purposes 
and the needs of our disadvantaged citizens. 
Thé wealthy have been able to leave the 
center city or to live there in such protected 
cocoons that they are immune to the dan- 
gers of crime and the human indignities of 
congestion and filth. The more affluent are 
able to hire the talent to avoid payment of 
fair shares of income taxes; indeed, many 
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pay no taxes at all. To say to them that now 
we will lift from you any concern that your 
sons might have to fight a war is further to 
pander to the more selfish, baser instincts of 
their human nature. 

What is of profound concern is that so 
many of our leaders eagerly support any 
move to ease the burdens of the affluent 
and make it easier politically to engage in 
military adventures abroad at a time when 
the nation desperately needs a real measure 
of sacrifice at home and the strictest kind of 
inhibitions on further military adventures in 
far-off lands. 


PROJECT MAST—MILITARY ASSIST- 
ANCE TO SAFETY AND TRAFFIC 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Project 
MAST—Military Assistance to Safety 
and Traffic—is a test program, initiated 
through the efforts of the Secretary of 
Defense and Department of Transporta- 
tion, designed to test the feasibility of a 
helicopter ambulance rescue service for 
use in rural and isolated areas. Secretary 
Laird deserves to be congratulated on 
this achievement. 

Originally scheduled to end on Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, the program was extended 
until March or April of this year. 

The first MAST program was initiated 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to serve San 
Antonio and the 10 surrounding counties 
which make up the Alamo Area Council 
of Governments. Since that time, MAST 
programs have been put into operation 
at four additional sites: Mountain Home 
Air Force Base, Idaho; Fort Carson, Colo- 
rado; Luke Air Force Base, Ariz.; and 
Fort Lewis, Wash, 

Since the inception of the program on 
July 15, 1970, MAST crews at Fort Sam 
Houston have responded to 135 calls for 
assistance—as of February 8—71 mis- 
sions during the day and 64 night mis- 
sions. 

Of these 135 missions, only one was 
aborted due to weather conditions. An 
additional seven were canceled while the 
helicopter was en route due to death of 
the patient or arrival of ground ambu- 
lance. 

On the 135 missions, 159 patients were 
transported to medical facilities. Thirty- 
four were taken to military hospitals and 
the remaining 125 to civilian hospitals. 
One mission transported medical person- 
nel and supplies from Santa Rosa Med- 
ical Center in San Antonio to a local Air 
Force base to be flown to the disaster 
area caused by Hurricane Celia. 

Twenty-five of the missions involved 
onsite pickup of patients and subse- 
quent transport to a medical facility. The 
remaining 110 missions were interhos- 
pital transfers. 

The majority of the patients trans- 
ported were suffering from fractures 
and/or lacerations incurred in various 
types of accidents—mostly automobile 
accidents. Other types of injuries and 
illnesses represented include heart at- 
tacks and cardiac strokes; severe burns; 
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gunshot wounds; and coral snakebite. 
Several newborn infants were taken to 
San Antonio hospitals for intensive med- 
ical care. Only four patients were dead on 
arrival at the receiving medical facility. 

Medical personnel and equipment, in- 
cluding portable incubators, were present 
on many of the flights. 

The average mission took 49 minutes 
from the time the call was received at 
MAST operations until the patient was 
delivered to a medical facility. Patients 
were transported from distances rang- 
ing up to 100 miles. 

Total flying time to date on missions 
is 126 hours and 45 minutes. 

Emergency resuscitative care adminis- 
tered enroute by the medics includes 
bandaging of wounds, applying splints 
to fractures, and administering oxygen, 
intravenous fluids and antishock treat- 
ment. 

Of the 18 hospitals within the Alamo 
Area Council of Governments which are 
participating in the project, all have uti- 
lized the services of the MAST rescue 
team. An additional 9 hospitals in ad- 
joining communities have requested and 
received assistance from a MAST unit. 

The rescue missions have aided per- 
sons of all ages, both military and civil- 
ian, suffering from a great variety of in- 
juries and ailments. MAST has brought 
the extensive and sophisticated medical 
facilities of a large urban area within 
reach of injured and ill persons in rural, 
outlying areas where only severely limited 
medical care is available—when it is 
available at all. 

The speed and efficiency of the MAST 
personnel have saved lives and prevented 
much unnecessary suffering on the part 
of many persons. 


CHAIRMAN HAMPTON OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION AIMS FOR 
EXCELLENCE IN CAREER FEDERAL 
SERVICE 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Chairman Robert Hampton of the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission is a man 
of action—and an article in the current 
issue of Government Executive points out 
that “things are really happening over 
there” in this Commission which he 
heads. 

Bob Hampton is able, genial and innov- 
ative. His leadership has carried for- 
ward the progress in improving the qual- 
ity of the Federal civil service employee. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in the 
work of this most important Commission, 
I place the article from the Government 
Executive in the Recorp herewith. 

The article follows: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION’S HAMPTON AIMS 
AT ACHIEVING AGENCY “RESPONSIVENESS” 
(By Samuel Stafford) 

Over the years, the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission (CSC) has drawn as much criticism 
for its real or imagined failings as any Fed- 
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eral agency and probably has been the target 
of more brickbats than most. 

It still has its detractors on Capitol Hill 
and in Government agencies, Federal em- 
ployee unions and the media since modern 
personne] management still is an inexact and 
controversial science, but the critics seem— 
perhaps it is only the imagination—both less 
numerous and less belligerent than in former 
years. 

As one longtime critic told Government 
Executive: “I hate to admit it, but things 
are really happening over there.” 

“Things” have been happening, of course, 
ever since the first three commissioners and 
their entire staff of four aides opened for 
business in a $3-a-day room in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1883, for the essentially negative 
purpose of curbing rampant political patron- 
age and corruption in public service. 

Beginning in the 1930’s, the CSC’s role— 
paralleling the rapid growth and increasing 
complexity of the Federal Government— 
slowly began shifting in the positive direction 
of building an effective modern personnel ad- 
ministration system for the Federal estab- 
lishment. 

During the last decade—and particularly 
during the Johnson and Nixon Administra- 
tion under the leadership of former CSC 
Chairman John Macy and present Chairman 
Robert E. Hampton—the commission has, say 
the veteran CSC-watchers, made impressive 
gains in meeting tough new Federal person- 
nel challenges. Significantly, the spurt of 
activity in an agency with a longtime musty 
image of a paper-shuffling, foot-dragging 
bureaucratic bottleneck has paralleled the 
rapid growth of Federal employee unioniza- 
tion and general social and technological 
ferment in this country. 

Among the solid advances made in fairly 
recent years: liberal revision of the Federal 
Merit Promotion system, extension of the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits program, 
firm establishment of the principle of pay 
comparability with the private sector, grow- 
ing sophistication in dealing with labor-man- 
agement and equal employment opportunity 
problems, establishment of new programs to 
recruit and train Federal executives and 
broad Federal involvement for the first time 
in inter-governmental programs to upgrade 
the quality of state and local personnel. 

To CSC Chairman Hampton, 48, who was a 
Civil Service commissioner for eight years 
before assuming his present post in 1969, the 
“new look” in his agency is here to stay, and, 
with continuing White House and Congres- 
sional support and policy-making involve- 
ment, however amiable, of employee unions, 
the prospects for future innovative person- 
nel management advances are bright. 

“The first thing I initiated after becoming 
chairman was a review of every operating 
program of the commission—rules, regula- 
tions, laws and so forth—in the light of 
contemporary problems,” Hampton said. 

“I always got the impression that here 
was a great big piece of granite ... that 
everything revolved around it and had to 
adapt itself to the system. 

“So one of the points stressed in our re- 
view was to make the system responsive to 
the needs of today—the idea that merit prin- 
ciples do not have to equate with rigidity— 
that they can be flexible principles. We didn't 
lose sight of the main idea which is that 
the hiring and promotion.of employees 
should be done on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions and their contributions. 

“Looking at the system in this light, we 
asked ourselves: ‘Is it responsive to the needs 
of management and the needs and interests 
of employees and the public? And in general, 
what is the environment around us in which 
personnel policies are made?” 

“So our reviews indicated that there were 
a number of items that required new legisla- 
tion or changes in Executive Orders and we 
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placed these in an order of internal priority, 
realizing that it was impossible to achieve 
major reform in one great big package in a 
program that had been modified by law and 
Executive Order for nearly 90 years. Actually, 
we came up with some 44 requirements for 
changes in the law and 77 indicated Execu- 
tive Order changes. 

“These are basic reforms. Some are bread- 
basket issues and some are aimed at setting 
up a methodology and a machinery whereby 
we get where we want to go.” 

Hampton said: “The second thing we did 
of significance, I believe—and something 
that ties into the idea of agency responsive- 
ness—concerned a reexamination of our in- 
stitutional attitudes, 

“You know, we don't really need some- 
body always telling us how and where we 
went wrong. Our attitude should be that we 
are Our own severest critics . . . that we have 
the machinery available to us to collect the 
views of the users of the system and to learn 
about and correct flaws rather than saying 
there are no deficiencies or lamely trying to 
defend them. In other words, we have to 
recognize our problems and move boldly to- 
ward really solving them. 

“In this connection, we have no informa- 
tion in the commission that is classified or 
otherwise to be kept from the public except 
for internal working papers such as inspec- 
tion reports, medical records, investigative 
files on individuals and documents submitted 
to the President on which he has not yet 
acted, 

“We approached the problems of making 
reforms on an open basis. We established 
methods of consultation with most of the 
Government unions and before policy matters 
become issues we go to the unions and give 
them a draft of what we have in mind and 
say: ‘Here it is, now take a shot at it—let’s 
have your views, what's right and what's 
wrong about it?’ 

“The unions have responded very well and 
their criticism of documents we've given 
them for consultation has been constructive. 
Of course, they don’t lose sight of their ob- 
jectives and there are some tough struggles 
on various points, but this is to be expected.” 

Following his first year as chairman 
Hampton listed these gains, among others, 
in areas of CSC activities: 

Institution of new or substantially 
changed programs, Government-wide, in 
equal opportunity, labor-management rela- 
tions and merit promotion. 

Adoption of new recruiting methods af- 
fecting college graduates, worker-trainees 
and others. 

Opening of new Federal information cen- 
ters with the General Services Administra- 
tion, expansion of Federal executive boards, 
and establishment of the first “listening 
posts” in large cities in line with the CSC 
aim of becoming more “responsive.” 

Takeover of the entire Post Office examin- 
ing system. 

Among other accomplishments last year, 
Hampton said, was the setting up of a frame- 
work of the labor-management system called 
for by Presidential Executive Order, retire- 
ment system improvements, a beefed-up em- 
ployee health benefits program with the 
Government's contribution raised to 40 per- 
cent and assured automatic adjustments 
each year, an overhaul in grievance and ap- 
peals procedures, passage of the Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel Act providing for aid to 
States and localities, and passage of the Fed- 
eral Pay Comparability Act of 1970. 

Of these, several have been hailed as “land- 
mark” advances by many. 

One of the most far-reaching is the pay 
comparability legislation which takes classi- 
fied pay setting out of both Congressional 
politics and Presidential politics. 

Under the new system, data on private en- 
terprise pay will be related to Federal sal- 
aries. There will be consultation with union 
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officials and any differences will be resolved 
by an objective third party committee. 

If the President agrees with the findings, 
he will order the adjustments into effect 
immediately. This is seen as eliminating a 
customary lag of a year or more in effecting 
such pay adjustments. 

Should the President propose smaller or 
later raises as during “national emergencies,” 
he must send his plan to Congress, which 
may veto it by a simple majority vote. 

Passage of the legislation, which gives em- 
ployee unions a larger voice in pay recom- 
mendations, tells much about both Robert 
Hampton's stewardship at the CSC and about 
the prevailing Federal labor-management 
climate. 

Many, if not all, of those who have worked 
with Hampton in hammering out legislation 
see him as more candid and open than the 
usual bureaucrat and a man who is flexible 
enough to work toward a meaningful com- 
promise if this is indicated as the best solu- 
tion. 

The pay act in which Hampton engaged 
in the final give and take with John Griner, 
president of the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, Rep. Mor- 
ris Udall (D-Ariz.) and others, was such a 
compromise. 

Hampton told Government Executive: “I 
think this legislation will go a long way to- 
ward establishing a more professional pay- 
setting methodology free of the political 
process and the pressures that can either es- 
calate or de-escalate or otherwise dictate 
what the pay should be.” 

A task force meanwhile is conducting a 
two-year study of job evaluation and pay 
practices in Government, with a preliminary 
report of findings due this Spring and a leg- 
islative proposal expected to be ready next 
year. 

Of the task force’s work, Hampton said: 
“One of the things I think is essential is 
that we have a coordinated system within 
the total Federal picture of how you price a 
job and there are a variety of systems for 
doing this in both industry and the Govern- 
ment. 

“What our task force is trying to do is to 
find the best methodology they are able to 
find for evaluating job classifications in the 
Federal Government.” 

Hampton sees the continual assessment of 
labor relations problems as “something that 
will be with us for a long time.” 

As part of the general review of CSC oper- 
ations early in the Nixon Administration, a 
review was made of a former Executive Order 
bearing on labor relations. An earlier review 
had been made at the end of the Johnson 
Administration and rather than rehold hear- 
ings, Hampton's aides reviewed findings from 
those hearings and “added in problems that 
had come up in the intervening period.” 
Following the review, they wrote another Ex- 
ecutive Order which was approved and issued 
by the President. 

“About that time,” Hampton said, “there 
was a postal strike and a sickout by air 
traffic controllers and many critics were quick 
to say that the Executive Order was obso- 
lete, but we could not agree with this assess- 
ment.” 

He said: “Labor relations in the public 
sector is an evolving situation similar in 
many ways to that which evolved in the pri- 
vate sector, but also quite different. 

“I personally don't believe that the Fed- 
eral Government at this time can interpose 
an across-the-board collective bargaining sys- 
tem. Management in the Federal Govern- 
ment isn’t ready for it and the unions aren't 
really ready for it. 

We have extreme difficulty in arriving at 
appropriate bargaining units—who does the 
bargaining and how do you go for a quid 
pro quo, 

“But we had to have a beginning frame- 
work and I think the Executive Order gives 
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us that. It’s difficult even to administer this 
Executive Order because it sets up new rela- 
tionships—new give and take—on both sides. 

“Leadership of the program is vested in a 
Federal labor relations council rather than 
the commission, but the commission, Labor 
Department, Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service and others, including an im- 
passe panel have specific responsibilities. 

“The head of an agency lost some of his 
autonomy for one thing. And we do have 
third-party involvement... we're begin- 
ning to have third-party precedents estab- 
lished in labor-management situations. I 
think people are beginning to realize the 
benefits of being able to go to an impasse 
panel as they now can do as well as having 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor involved in 
elections, determining bargaining units, 
things like that.” 

Hampton thinks it is “possible” that there 
will be Government-wide collective bargain- 
ing some day, though not in the near future. 

“But looking at it pragmatically,” he said, 
“you'd still have labor tensions even with 
collective bargaining.” 

“I think you have to look at the long record 
of relative labor peace in the Government. 
Look at the pay increases, changes in fringe 
benefits—retirement and so on that have 
been obtained by Federal employee unions. 
And the pay act which gives labor a greater 
voice than ever before. So there is some- 
thing in the system that has given it some 
stability. 

“What I'm saying is that this is an evolving 
situation. We're learning and the labor unions 
are learning.” 

He added: “There are differences in the mo- 
tivations of people toward public service to- 
day than was true formerly, I'm not saying 
employees are less public service minded to- 
day, but I do think they are much more 
aware of the necessity of being treated similar 
in terms of pay and working conditions to 
people in the private sector these days. 

“I think that in many cases the Govern- 
ment was remiss in not recognizing this and 
moving faster to do something about it.” 

The CSC has a central staff dealing ex- 
clusively with agency labor-management 
problems and 10 labor relations experts in 
regional offices (“our eyes and ears”), 

“But we haven't really developed a model 
in labor relations,” Hampton said: “We really 
need to do more pioneering thinking. In the 
near future we will probably have formulated 
a labor relations policy in terms of our goals 
and possible methods of achieving them.” 

The Executive Assignment System, drawn 
up and established over the past two Ad- 
ministrations, envisioned a data bank or in- 
ventory of 25,000 or more high-level Federal 
executives from which agencies could draw as 
the need for specialized talent arose. 

Other programs aimed at upgarding and 
making the best possible use of the Federal 
executive manpower pool include a university 
fellowship program for young executives, 
executive seminar courses at Kings Point, 
L.I., and Berkeley, Calif. (with a future semi- 
nar program slated for Oak Ridge, Tenn.), 
and a Federal Executive Institute. 

How has the Executive Assignment System 
talent bank operation been working? Has it 
fostered mobility among the executive force? 
And have agency managers tended to draw 
too heavily from those in their agencies on 
the list to the detriment of outsiders? 

“Agencies have been using the talent 
bank,” said Hampton, “but I think it’s been 
minimal. As for managers drawing heavily 
from their won agencies, I think it’s difficult 
to say categorically that this is detrimental to 
the program, 

“I personally think there should be more 
mobility, more movement across agency lines 
but mobility seems to be something that is 
highly personal with an executive. 

“All in all, the agencies are coming to us 
more than they did formerly. 
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“We have a staff proposal on this that 
hopefully will be part of the Administration’s 
legislative package. Essentially, it moves from 
a position-oriented system to more of an 
individual rank-in-the-man and 
would provide for greater freedom of move- 
ment in the use of these (executive) re- 
sources within the system. And it also faces 
up to the controversial issue of tenure— 
there has been some feeling that there might 
be abuses in terms of job transitions—that 
people might be moved out of Jobs because 
of political reasons or cronyism. This is not 
our purpose.” 

He added: “The whole area of executive 
development needs some real attention— 
not only in terms of who is coming into the 
system but also who is already in the system. 
There has to be a more orderly development 
of executives, recognizing the need. In Gov- 
ernment, you have a multi-billion dollar 
operation—one of the biggest in the world— 
and you simply must have people who are 
well qualified and up to date if the Govern- 
ment is to function properly.” 

Among other points made by Hampton: 

The CSC’s first-time involvement in a 
grant-in-aid program under intergovern- 
mental personnel legislation providing for 
grants to states and localities to upgrade 
public service there “is in line with the 
President’s concept of federalism because 
if this concept is to work, it has to be 
underpinned by a first-class personnel sys- 
tem at the grassroots.” 

Under the program, he said, the CSC will 
take over from the Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare departments merit sys- 
tem functions they haye been performing in 
connection with other grant programs. 

His aim, he said, is “a minimum of red 
tape and a maximum amount of the avail- 
able money for the actual grant part of the 
program.” 

Revisions of Hatch Act provisions regard- 
ing political activity by Government em- 
ployees probably will be forthcoming. 

“Sex discrimination issues are very diffi- 
cult to deal with. There is discrimination by 
managers, of course, but I don’t think there 
are as many instances of it as the critics 
would have us believe. 

“Regarding public service in general, if 
you were to include state and local govern- 
ment, I'm not sure that our educational 

is producing enough talent with the 
right skills.” 

Does Hampton believe that the old stereo- 
type of Government service as a refugee for 
shiftless paper shuffilers is dying out? 

“It's hard to say,” he said, “I think our 
image is better, but we'll always draw criti- 
cism. It’s ingrained in Americans to con- 
tinually reexamine their governmental in- 
stitutions. 

“I don't want to seem callous about this, 
but while image is something we constantly 
try to improve, it’s not necessarily a good 
measure of whether you're accomplishing 
your purposes,” 

Summing up his feelings about his two 
years as top man at the CSC, Hampton, a 
native Tennessean who likes to golf and 
hunt, said: “I’m particularly pleased at the 
progress we’ve made in moving basic reforms 
along. And I’m proud of the way our staff 
has taken up the challenge to make the 
agency more responsive—to leave no doubt 
that we are what we should be—the servant 
of the people.” 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
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United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a voice of democracy contest. 

It is my pleasure to insert the speech 
by the winner of that contest from the 
State of Nevada, Miss Debbie Austin, of 
Sparks High School, Nev. Miss Austin is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Austin of Sparks. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
insert Miss Austin’s speech at this point 
in the RECORD: 

FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 
(By Debbie Austin) 


When my eyes first rested upon it, my 
breath was suddenly cut short—a chill shot 
down my spine trying to sting a tear from 
my eye. There, way above the trees, was a 
fiag, furling proudly. A huge, brilliant 
American flag, adorning the sky and bring- 
ing warmth to my heart. It inspired me. I 
was moved by a sense of pride like I have 
never felt before. No, it was not flying over a 
state capital or adding grace to an old court- 
house. That flag was hoisted by a new serv- 
ice station. Yes, just an ordinary service 
station, on an ordinary day—but it was no 
ordinary fiag. The American flag is a con- 
stant reminder of our heritage—man’s great- 
est desire—man’s greatest need—freedom. 
Our founding fathers based this country on 
the fundamentals of liberty, equality, and 
justice—a perfect foundation. However, man 
is not a perfect being, so free men (men who 
have fought for their own freedom) have 
ironically denied liberty to other men caus- 
ing ever constant struggles for freedom 
within a free society. Is this not the most 
beneficial way, though? Men who fight for 
their freedom to worship hold it so much 
more dearly than if they could take it for 
granted. A Negro’s strife for equality makes 
him more aware of his potential—more in- 
tent upon self-improvement—a drive many 
“free whites” forsake. A woman demanding 
her rights, her recognition as an equal, can 
never be called a totally unworthy cause. 
Good or bad—they have a right to crusade 
for their grievances. Student dissenters de- 
manding their freedom of expression, their 
right to be heard. Their need to see action. 

Many may regard these struggles for free- 
dom as paradox to the basic concepts of 
our society, but aren’t they the very things 
upon which our country is based? If within 
your heart you feel something with enough 
conviction to earnestly strive towards ob- 
taining it—or perhaps even to lay your 
life down for it—then it is certainly well 
worth considering. 

Of course, when these demonstrations 
come to the point of innocent manslaughter 
and infringing upon other people's freedoms, 
they can’t be tolerated, but by the same 
token they can’t be ignored—or hushed. Ours 
is a country born from rebellion and strong 
from change and acceptance of new uni- 
versal ideas. If we are to maintain our 
strength, we have no choice but to keep 
changing—keep re-evaluating. But that 
doesn't mean we should protest every concept 
laid down by the establishment just for 
the sake of protest, or just to buck the 
establishment. Those who rebel and dissent 
should only feel qualified to do so if they 
have a feasible replacement or alternate plan 
for what they are disputing. 

Throughout the years, since the first set- 
tlers landed in America, millions of immi- 
grants have flocked to our shores for relief 
and the free enterprise system. There surely 
must be something worth preserving if so 
many have fied to it for one promise of a 
better life—of hope! 

We have taken our freedom for granted— 
too many have forgotten what it means to 
be free—too many can't conceive of what the 
alternatives are. Our nation provides more 
freedoms than have ever before been seen 
on the face of the earth and surely will not 
be found existing anywhere else in this 
troubled modern world. Women have cried 
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for it. Men have died for it, This ambiguous 
term, freedom. We are all so involved in 
freedom, we cannot even recognize it. It is 
here—it is now—we are free. Let’s not lose 
the thing upon which men thrive. Let’s not 
lose this thing—freedom. 


THREE BILLS TO PASS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS MEASURES ON TIME 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing three pieces of legisla- 
tion which should collectively result in 
Congress passing the regular appropria- 
tions bills on time each year. 

The first bill provides that the fiscal 
year of the U.S. Government coincide 
with the calendar year. The second re- 
quires continuous sessions of the House 
whenever an appropriations measure has 
not passed by the beginning of the fiscal 
year. The third is a resolution which 
would permit appropriations measures to 
be considered 30 days prior to the com- 
mencement of the next fiscal year even if 
authorizing legislation has not been 
passed by that time. 

Conversing the fiscal year to the calen- 
dar year should generally result in the 
timely passage of appropriations bills. 
However, it would not necessarily do so 
and that is why I have introduced the 
other two parts of this legislative pack- 
age. The specter of continuous sessions 
should serve as a sufficient incentive to 
pass the appropriations bills on time. Al- 
lowing the consideration of appropria- 
tions during the last month of the fiscal 
year, irrespective of the passage of au- 
thorizing legislation, would make con- 
sideration by the end of the year prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea of coinciding the 
Government’s fiscal year with the calen- 
dar year is not a new one. As a matter of 
fact, the two did coincide until 1842 when 
the present fiscal year was adopted. In 
1842 it made good sense to utilize a July 
1 to June 30 fiscal year because Congress 
was then a part-time body which finished 
its legislative business early in the year. 
It was extremely difficult to project the 
monetary requirements of the Govern- 
ment many months in advance, and Con- 
gress decided that by commencing the 
fiscal year in July, expenditures and 
revenues could be anticipated on a more 
accurate basis. It was never a problem 
to pass the appropriations bills on time 
in the 19th century because Congress in- 
variably finished all of its business and 
agp sine die prior to the first of 

Even as there were good reasons to 
adopt our present fiscal year in 1842, 
there are good reasons to now establish 
the calendar year as the fiscal year. As 
we well know, Congress now stays in 
session most, if not all, of the year. The 
Federal budget has grown enormously in 
both scope and size. Appropriations bills 
require more study and preparation. Six 
months would probably not be enough 
time to enact all of the appropriations 
measures under the most favorable of 
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conditions. In the 91st Congress, for ex- 
ample, not one single regular appropria- 
tions bill had been signed into law by 
the beginning of the fiscal years involved. 
The past four Congresses have consid- 
ered 102 regular appropriations bills. 
Only eight of those had become public 
law by the beginning of the fiscal year 
to which they pertained. 

It is unfortunate, from a number of 
standpoints, whenever an appropriations 
bill is not passed on time, but it is a 
critical national problem when, as it has 
over the past 8 years, Congress passes 
92 percent of the appropriations bills 
after the beginning of the new year. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think we can 
overestimate the importance of having 
regular appropriations made by the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year. Two separate 
types of governmental waste occur when 
continuing appropriations resolutions, 
providing for a continuation of programs 
at the previous year’s levels, are passed 
pending enactment of the new regular 
appropriations bill. 

The first type of waste comes about 
when Congress ultimately increases a 
program’s funding over the level of the 
previous year. In this case, the adminis- 
trators of the program are forced to 
operate at the lower level for part of the 
year. Suddenly they find themselves fully 
funded. Of course, the administrators are 
anxious to at last commence programs 
which had been authorized by Congress. 
But, all too often, the money cannot be 
spent efficiently during the balance of 
the year. Nevertheless, the decision will 
be made to spend all of the money be- 
cause of a fear that Congress will be 
reluctant to refund a program which did 
not consume its full appropriation in the 
previous year. 

The second type of waste occurs when 
Congress ultimately decides an appro- 
priation cut is in order. Here, the de- 
partment or agency will have to cut back 
on programs which had been funded on 
the basis of a continuing appropriation 
resolution. One result in this type of sit- 
uation could be the discontinuance of 
much work already under way and thus, 
the wasting of the money already spent. 
Another possible result, and one which is 
just as bad, could be that Congress would 
be hesitant to kill genuinely wasteful pro- 
grams simply because they had been al- 
lowed to go into the new fiscal year under 
a continuing resolution. 

Few areas of endeavor have felt the 
havoc wrought by operating the Govern- 
ment on the basis of continuing resolu- 
tions more than education. In fiscal year 
1970, appropriations for the Office of 
Education were not signed into law until 
March 5, 1970, more than 8 months 
late. In the interim school districts were 
using guesswork to determine budgets 
and mill levies. Although educators have 
been able to cope with this situation re- 
markably well, a haphazard situation has 
nevertheless resulted. After all of the 
sophisticated analysis and planning is 
completed, school officials are required to 
complete their budgets on the basis of 
their best guess as to how much Federal 
assistance Congress will provide. The 
waste of the taxpayers’ money under 
these circumstances is inevitable. 
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I introduced an identical legislative 
package in the 91st Congress, Mr. 
Speaker. Following the introduction I 
asked a number of school officials in 
Colorado to advise me of their reaction. 
A number of responses follow: 

COLORADO FEDERAL LIAISON OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. DONALD G. BROTZMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Don: I have read with interest your 
remarks relative to the bills and the resolu- 
tion through which you propose to bring 
appropriations action in the Congress into 
a more reasonable relationship with the fis- 
cal year in which funds are to be spent. 

As I have said to you when we discussed 
this matter, it is my judgment that the prob- 
lem you have attacked is the most serious 
problem we face in terms of establishing an 
efficient system for planning, both from the 
viewpoint of the Congress and from the view- 
point of the administrative departments. 

It would seem to me that the greatest sin- 
gle obstacle to be overcome would be the need 
to appropriate actually for an eighteen month 
period in the initial appropriation. 

You are to be commended for moving to 
resolve a very serious and a very basic 
problem. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. HINKLEY, 
Executive Director. 
ADAMS COUNTY/SCHOOL DISTRICT 14, 
Commerce City, Colo. 
Hon, DONALD G. BROTZMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BROTZMAN: I feel that the 
education of children should be the na- 
tion’s number one priority, not only in name 
but in fact. Quality education is predicated 
upon enlightened educational planning, 
committed implementation, sound evalua- 
tion, and the necessary financial resources to 
accomplish the task. The local district, the 
state, and the nation ultimately benefit from 
such an educational program. However, when 
any step of the process is disrupted, all suffer. 

I have reviewed your proposals and concur 
that, if adopted, they would greatly alleviate 
some of the problems that occur when federal 
funds are not appropriated in sufficient time 
to derive maximum benefit from dollars 
spent. If the schools could know the amount 
of funding available for the next school year, 
planning could begin immediately, the best 
teachers recruited, and sound evaluation 
techniques devised to the betterment of all. 
I feel it would offer stability to American 
education. 

If I personally could be of assistance to you 
in your effort to correct the present funding 
situation or help with the concept of for- 
ward funding please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. WIGGINS, 
Director oj Federal/State Relations. 
BOULDER VALLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Mr. DONALD G, BROTZMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter concerning the legislative package you 
have introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The resolution and legislation are, as you 
stated in your remarks, desperately needed. 
Ever since the advent of significant federal 
funds for public school use, the problem of 
late appropriations has been a nightmare. 
Efficient and effective use of funds demands 
careful planning, and planning is almost im- 
possible when we have to estimate what our 
federal revenues will be. 

A case in point, of course, is the matter of 
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PL 874 money for this year. In our district 
this amounts to over $500,000 of a $17 mil- 
lion budget. This is a significant amount 
and has a direct bearing on the mill levy 
which the Board of Education must set in 
the district. It would have been most help- 
ful to the Boulder Valley Board of Educa- 
tion if we had known exactly what we could 
count on before having to have our budget 
certified. 

You are to be commended for your con- 
cern in this area, and if there's anything that 
we can do at the local level in getting action 
on your package, please do not hesitate to 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL E. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
ScHooL District R-1, 
Lakewood, Colo. 
Hon. DONALD G, BROTZMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BroTzMAN: Thank you 
for your letter. I am certainly happy to see 
that you understand the problem. We have 
budgeted our 874 money and still have no 
assurance we will receive it. The same is true 
of ESEA and other federal funds. 

It really appears to me that the federal 
government should attempt to do their plan- 
ning a little bit ahead so that they don’t 
make us all break the law, as we are now 
having to do to live within their actions. 

Thanks again, Don, for your efforts. I hope 
something comes of it. 

Sincerely, 
W. DEL WALKER, 
Superintendent. 
ST. VRAIN VALLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Longmont, Colo. 
Mr. DONALD G. BROTZMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brotzman: I would urge you to 
pursue with determination your position 
on the legislative package you presented con- 
cerning the fact that educational assistance 
be designated and passed into law for the 
beginning of each fiscal year. 

As a school administrator I want to thank 
you for your efforts in our behalf. 

Sincerely, 
Jack O. POPE, 

Assistant Superintendent For Instruction. 

DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Denver, Colo. 
Hon. DONALD G. BROTZMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Don: The educators in the greater 
metropolitan area are most appreciative of 
your many fine efforts in behalf of the edu- 
cation of our youth. 

I heartily concur with you that there is 
a great need to get the matter of the fed- 
erally impacted school area decided to give 
an opportunity to revise the formulas that 
are of great concern to all of us. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp L. JOHNSON, 
Deputy Superintendent. 
THOMPSON SCHOOL District R2-J, 
Loveland, Colo. 
Hon. DONALD G. BROTZMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROTZMAN: Thank you 
very much for writing to me in regard to 
your proposed legislation concerning Con- 
gress’ failure to enact the appropriations 
bill for educational assistance by the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. 

I am certain that a definite date for mak- 
ing appropriations would be most helpful to 
schools in planning the budgets for the 
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next year. I realize that it is difficult to 
have such a date definitely established, but 
the advantages far outweight the problems, 
in my opinion. At best, predicting revenues 
for budget building is a risky business. We 
must use estimated increases in assessed 
valuation, estimated enrollments, and esti- 
mated revenue from non-tax sources 
throughout our planning. This leads to in- 
consistencies with the actual picture when 
the final budget is determined. Many times 
programs are planned and must be cut 
drastically when the revenue to finance them 
is not forthcoming. 

The proposal for having the Federal fund- 
ing on a calendar year basis would cer- 
tainly be helpful to Colorado School Dis- 
tricts, since it would then coincide with the 
calendar fiscal year in such Districts. How- 
ever, I feel it important to point out that 
Colorado is only one of several States that 
does have a calendar fiscal year, and there 
are many States which still operate on the 
July ist through June 30th fiscal year. I am 
not certain as to the appropriateness of this 
proposal to such districts. So long as the 
appropriations were made for the calendar 
year, it would at least give even these dis- 
tricts the advantage of knowing what their 
revenue would be from July through Decem- 
ber of the budget year which they are build- 
ing. This is certainly an improvement over 
the present situation where they are more 
than six months into their budget year, and 
the appropriations have not yet been deter- 
mined. 

It appears to me that the change of 
House rules to allow consideration of appro- 
priation measures, irrespective of authoriza- 
tions, would be a necessary procedure to 
establish a definite date for appropriations. 
In addition, it appears to me that this would 
provide a stimulus to the passage of author- 
ization measures well in advance of the 
established appropriation date. 

I would certainly encourage you to con- 
tinue in your efforts to see such legislation 
enacted. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. STANSBERRY, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the statements 
from the Colorado educators which I 
have just included point out the impor- 
tance of passing appropriations bills on 
time. Hearings should be held at an 
early date so that legislation can be 
passed in time to prevent the experiences 
of the past few years from recurring in- 
definitely into the future. 


PRESERVE COMPETITION IN FUELS 
INDUSTRIES 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years, a growing number of oil 
companies have acquired substantial 
financial interests of one sort or another 
in the coal and uranium industries, a 
trend that could all but end effective 
competition between the oil, coal, and 
uranium industries. The traditional in- 
terfuel competition, which has been the 
most effective weapon for business and 
consumer protection in the energy field, 
is seriously threatened by this design 
toward economic concentration which 
could, eventually, lead to the complete 
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domination of the fuels industries by the 
vast oil corporations. 

A 1970 study by a Washington, D.C., 
research firm revealed how alarming the 
penetration is by the oil companies into 
the other fuels industries. Of the 25 larg- 
est oil corporations, 11 have holdings in 
coal and 18 have uranium interests. 
These acquisitions have taken various 
forms, such as the purchase of reserve 
holdings, the buying of existing com- 
panies in the other fuels industries and 
the establishment of new ventures either 
alone or jointly with other companies 
within or outside the petroleum indus- 
try. 

In the coal industry, four of the Na- 
tion’s largest 11 coal operations now are 
oil company subsidiaries, and oil-owned 
coal production by these four firms, in 
1969, accounted for approximately 20 
percent of the country's total bituminous 
coal output. The four controlling oil cor- 
porations, with their percentage of the 
total bituminous coal production, are 
Continental Oil with 9.6 percent, Gulf 
Oil with 1.4 percent, Occidental Petro- 
leum with 5.7 percent, and Standard Oil 
of Ohio with 2.2 percent. Other petro- 
leum companies with coal holdings are 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texaco, 
Shell, Atlantic Richfield, Sun Oil, Ash- 
land, and Kerr-McGee. The Nation's 
largest oil company, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, through its major domestic af- 
filiate, Humble, owns substantial por- 
tions of coal reserves which reportedly 
make it one of the two largest owners of 
coal reserves in the Nation. 

In the uranium industry, the oil com- 
panies already have a large stake in the 
mining and milling stages and are ex- 
panding rapidly into the other areas of 
the uranium fuel cycle. The petroleum 
corporations account for one-sixth of the 
uranium production, hold about 45 per- 
cent of all known uranium reserves and 
make more than half the new discoveries. 
Kerr-McGee is the single largest pro- 
ducer in the uranium industry, account- 
ing for 23 percent of the total uranium 
milling capacity directly and another 4 
percent through half ownership. Humble 
is planning a mill equivalent to another 
8 percent of current total U.S. capacity, 
for full operation in 1973. Kerr-McGee is 
one of two companies in the business of 
converting uranium oxide into uranium 
hexafluoride—UF,—a compound used in 
the uranium enrichment process. At- 
lantic Richfield will be one of two com- 
panies with capacity to convert slightly 
enriched recovered uranium to UF, and 
has the only present capacity for con- 
verting highly enriched recovered 
uranium to UF,. In the reprocessing field 
which involves taking spent nuclear fuel 
and preparing it for further use, five 
plants are in existence or under con- 
struction. Oil companies own four of 
them. In addition to Kerr-McGee, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Atlantic 
Richfield, other large petroleum com- 
panies with uranium interests include 
Texaco, Gulf, Mobil, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, Shell, Phillips Petroleum, Con- 
tinental Oil, Sun Oil, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Cities Service, Getty, Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Pennzoil United, Inc., Amer- 
ada-Hess, and Ashland. 
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Mr. Speaker, the oil industry has long 
held a privileged economic position in 
this country, and it has benefited and 
prospered from such Government pol- 
icies as the oil import quota and the 22 
percent depletion allowance. Now, the oil 
industry, unimpeded, is consolidating its 
grip on the other fuels, which will give 
the petroleum companies a strangle hold 
on all segments of the economy that de- 
pend upon the various fuels for their 
sources of energy and that traditionally 
relied upon competition within the fuels 
industry, particularly between. oil and 
coal. Despite legitimate antitrust ques- 
tions that arise from these oil ventures 
into the other fuels, the Department of 
Justice has remained strangely silent. 
However, we know from past history that 
economic concentration can lead to col- 
lusion, agreements for price fixing and 
sharing of the market. This must not be 
allowed to happen in the fuels energy 
market, nor must this critical sector of 
our economy be dominated by one force— 
oil. In order to preserve competition 
among corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil, coal, and uranium, I am 
introducing, today, legislation to declare 
it unlawful for any oil company to ac- 
quire any coal or uranium asset, and to 
require the divestiture by the oil com- 
panies of all coal or uranium assets 
within 1 year following enactment of this 
measure. 


LESSONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 20, 1971, gives us 
some interesting insights into the Soviet 
system of government. Mr. Eugen Loebl, 
former Minister of Foreign Trade in 
Czechoslovakia and now an instructor at 
an American university, points out that 
the “de-Stalinization” carried out under 
Khrushchey was simply a change within 
the system advancing the security of the 
individual members of the Politburo. A 
one-man dictatorship was replaced by 
a dictatorship of a handful of men. 

Mr. Loebl also points out that the re- 
newed courtship of the Soviet Union by 
free world politicians will again result in 
free world losses. 

The article follows: 

Tue Lesson or “THE CONFESSION” 
(By Eugen Loebl) 

When my American friends saw the film, 
“The Confession,” they asked only one ques- 
tion: Were the real prisoners of the Slansky 
trials treated as brutally as the characters 
are treated in this film? I was disturbed to 
learn that they were surprised by the brutal- 
ity that exists in the Soviet bloc. 

I answered their question by saying that 
the real torture and sufferings were far worse 
than those depicted in the film. Arthur Lon- 
don, the author of “The Confession” and the 
film's hero, told me that although he had been 
in many capitalist and fascist prisons and 
had been tortured many times, he had never 
confessed, But a “socialist” prison broke his 
resistance, 
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London's personal tragedy is similar to 
the tradegy of thousands of revolutionaries 
who were forced to “confess” in Soviet Hun- 
garian, Bulgarian, Polish and Czechoslovak 
prisons. All of these confessions and trials 
bore the signature of Soviet intelligence 
interrogators who applied the methods used 
in the famous Moscow trials in the nineteen- 
thirties to the satellite countries after the 
war, This, in itself, indicates that torture 
and imprisonment are a fundamental part 
of the Soviet system. 

I expected Americans to ask: why were 
innocent revolutionaries and devoted mem- 
bers of the Communist parties imprisoned, 
tortured and forced to confess treason? And, 
why were the victims then rehabilitated by 
the same party and the very same system? 

I will try to answer these questions from 
my own knowledge about the Slansky trials, 
I was the first of the defendants in the 
Slansky trials to be imprisoned (I was im- 
prisoned in November, 1949, and London 
at the beginning of 1951). 

After the Czechoslovak Communist party 
came to power in 1948, its leadership decided 
to bow to Soviet pressure and accepted the 
Soviet “offer” to “detect” Yugoslay and 
Anglo-American agents in its rank and file. 
It allowed the creation of a special Soviet 
security group which took control of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Interior. Within a 
few months every member of the Govern- 
ment and party leadership became depend- 
ent on these “advisers.” 

In this way Czechoslovakia fell under 
Soviet rule. Any political action that was 
not in line with Soviet policy was con- 
demned as high treason. Thus in essence the 
trials were a condemnation of the policy of 
an independent road for Czechoslovak social- 
ism. 

Under Soviet pressure, the party leader- 
ship betrayed their own political program, 
then betrayed the independence of their 
country, and finally, threw overboard those 
who had carried out their orders, Although 
the Slansky trials had fourteen formal de- 
fendants, in truth, Czechoslovakia was on 
trial. After the trials, those in charge of the 
Communist party became the tools of the 
Soviets. 

Stalin’s one-man dictatorship of the So- 
viet Union created a situation where no one, 
even in the highest echelons of power, could 
be certain that he would not be purged. The 
book, “Khrushchey Remembers,” explicitly 
describes the feeling of permanent danger 
that accompanied the purges. When Stalin 
died, the party leadership took steps to pre- 
vent the concentration of power in the hands 
of one man, Beria (head of the secret police 
and the most powerful man in Russia after 
Stalin’s death) was murdered by the major- 
ity of the Politburo in order to forestall the 
rise of a new Stalin. To justify his murder 
and prove their “innocence,” the new leader- 
ship declared that the crimes perpetrated by 
the Soviet system were, in fact, the crimes of 
Stalin, Beria, and their followers. Naturally 
at least some of the victims of their excesses 
had to be rehabilitated. 

The reform that followed Stalin's death, 
“Khrushchevism,” is widely misunderstood 
in the West as a liberalization of the Soviet 
system. In reality, Khrushchevism was little 
more than the distribution of power among 
the members of the Politburo so that it could 
not be turned against any of those in power. 
The activities of the State Security organs 
and their arbitrariness were also curtailed. 
But, these changes represented reform 
within the system, not a change of the sys- 
tem. The arbitrary rule of one man was re- 
placed by the arbitrary rule of a handful of 
men. The restriction of the rights of the 
Soviet citizens and the crushing of the Hun- 
garian reyolt under Khrushchev were con- 
sistent with the worst aspects of Stalinism. 
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Stalin justified the purges with the philo- lice murders.” We owe him and the mag- 


sophical claim that class struggle becomes 
more intensive after the realization of so- 
cialism. On Nov, 18, 1970, at a meeting in 
Prague, Mr. Starikov, secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy there, repeated Stalin’s claim and 
stated that the last 14 years had proven that 
Stalin was right. Mr. Starikov said that he 
expects that the next Party Congress in Mos- 
cow will confirm this thesis. 

This system still exists; the changes have 
been peripheral. The prospect of the hu- 
manistic regime in Czechoslovakia became a 
threat to the Soviet Union, and despite 
solemn promises to respect Czechoslovakia's 
sovereign rights, the Red Army led the in- 
vasion that occupied Czechoslovakia. 

Despite its crimes and repressive activities 
the Soviet Union remains a highly respected 
world power, courted even by American poli- 
ticlans. Despite his rise to power at the 
height of the purges, Khrushchev is de- 
scribed as a man “good for his country and 
the world.” 

History teaches us that those who are not 
able to learn from the past will have to learn 
in the future, It also teaches us that as time 
goes on the price of these lessons is higher 
and higher. 


THE DEBUNKING OF A MYTH 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of this 
House the lead editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post of February 19. It begins: 

It is with mixed emotions (chiefly envy 
and chagrin) that we call your attention to 
an article by Edward Jay Epstein in the 
February 13 issue of the New Yorker—envy 
because it is a work of debunking we wish 
we had undertaken ourselves, and chagrin 
because, For Your Information, we are among 
those newspapers whose careless perpetua- 
tion of an untrue statement Mr. Epstein has 
rightly seen fit to criticize. 


The editorial, Mr. Speaker, then goes 
on to acknowledge that the Post and 
other news media—including the New 
York Times, AP, and UPI—have for some 
time been accepting at face value the 
statement of Charles R. Garry, an attor- 
ney for the Black Panther Party, that 28 
of his Panther clients have been de- 
liberately murdered by police. 

The New Yorker article to which the 
Post Editorial refers examines in depth 
each of these 28 cases and the author 
concludes that: 

There are two cases in which Black Pan- 
thers were killed by policemen whose lives 
were not being directly threatened by those 
men—The Panthers. 


Mr. Speaker, the House Committee on 
Internal Security, which I have the duty 
to chair, held an extensive series of hear- 
ings on the Black Panther Party during 
the 91st Congress. We concluded long 
ago that the Panthers were not the in- 
nocent victims of police brutality but 
rather that they were a group of armed 
terrorist thugs. 

Mr. Epstein’s New Yorker article is a 
thoughtful, well-researched analysis of 
those deaths referred to by Garry as “po- 


azine a debt of gratitude for the revela- 
tion. As to the article itself, I refer you 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 18, where it was inserted by the 
Honorable H. R. Gross of Iowa. 

However, I would direct the attention 
of the press to a speech made by Assist- 
ant Director of the FBI, William C. Sulli- 
van, on October 12, 1970, which I placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Novem- 
ber 30, 1970, wherein Sullivan laid down 
the facts of the alleged panther killings. 
This information has been available to 
the press for months. Apparently the 
press did not lend any credibility to the 
speech of Mr. Sullivan. 

I would now like to enter the Washing- 
ton Post editorial confessing its role in 
perpetuation of this myth that police 
have been hunting down and deliberately 
slaying Black Panthers: 


FYI. 


It is with mixed emotion (chiefiy envy and 
chagrin) that we call your attention to an 
article by Edward Jay Epstein in the Feb- 
ruary 13 issue of the New Yorker—envy be- 
cause it is a work of debunking we wish we 
had undertaken ourselves, and chagrin be- 
cause, For Your Information, we are among 
those newspapers whose careless perpetua- 
tion of an untrue statement Mr, Epstein 
has rightly seen fit to criticize. The state- 
ment in question was apparently made in 
December of 1969 by Charles R. Garry, coun- 
sel for the Black Panther Party. In a week 
which saw struggles between police and Pan- 
thers in Chicago and Los Angeles, Mr. Garry 
was reported to have claimed that the two 
Panthers who had died in the Chicago gun- 
fire—Fred Hampton and Mark Clark—were 
the “twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth Pan- 
thers" to have been “murdered by the police.” 
The assertion (with a more neutral formula- 
tion, such as “killed by” or “died in clashes 
with”) was picked up by the press and by 
a number of public figures in their com- 
ments. Attribution to Mr, Garry—or anyone 
else—tended to vanish. Thus, it soon became 
part of the “factual” background of stories 
and expressions of opinion concerning the 
Panthers and the police that “twenty-eight” 
Panthers had died as a result of armed con- 
flict with the police. Mr. Epstein demon- 
strates this assertion to have been extrava- 
gantly untrue. 

The Washington Post’s role in reinforcing 
this misconception was twofold, involving 
first a sin of commission and then a sin of 
omission. On the first count we did in fact 
fail to provide any attribution or qualifying 
“reportedly” or similar conditioner in a news 
story of December 9, 1969. Three days before, 
on the 6th of December, we had reported: 

“Jay A. Miller, executive director of the 
ACLU in Illinois, said it is ‘absolutely im- 
perative’ that the facts be explored promptly 
{concerning the Chicago deaths] and that 
the public be given a complete report ... He 
Said 28 Panthers have died in police shoot- 
ings since January, 1968.” 

The next day, on the 7th, we reported: 

“Twenty-eight Panthers have died in po- 
lice shootings since January, 1968, according 
to Charles Garry, San Francisco attorney and 
general counsel for the Panthers.” 

On the 9th, in a story put together from 
news dispatches and added on to another 
such story dealing with the Los Angeles 
raid that had just occurred, direct attribu- 
tion was dropped. Thus: 

“Jay Miller, Illinois director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, asked for an in- 
quiry into a whole range of reported Panther 
slayings. A total of 28 Panther members have 
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died in clashes with police since Jan. 1, 
1968.” 

The source—or one of them anyway—was 
lurking right up there a sentence away—but 
the statement, inexcusably, was asserted as a 
bald fact, 

So far as our inkstained plunge into the 
clips has been able to indicate (and so far 
as Mr. Epstein charged), that the one occa- 
sion on which The Post presented the allega- 
tion as fact, rather than as someone's ver- 
sion of the fact. With attribution, however, 
the figure darts in and out of subsequent 
material in The Post, and that brings us to 
our sin of omission, which seems to us, at the 
very least, to be as grave: in the weeks and 
months that followed, albeit with attribu- 
tion, we reprinted this charge without ever 
subjecting it to scrutiny, without—in short— 
doing what Mr. Epstein, to his great credit, 
now has done, 

You will have wondered at what point, 
summoning our endless resources of self- 
pity and understanding of the difficulties of 
our trade and sensitivity to even slightly un- 
fair criticism of our performance, we would 
choose to sob a little in our own behalf, The 
answer is, Now. So as not to be too embar- 
rassing about it, we will run through the case 
for the defense quickly. We note first the 
fact that we deal each day with a new tor- 
rent of conflicting and/or suspect assertions 
(the front page on the day of this writing, for 
example, presents a Calley version, a Stans 
version, a Udall version, and a presidential 
version of various facts and events under 
challenge). And in this connection we note 
that, by Mr. Epstein’s own account, some six 
to eight months were required to produce his 
attempt to straighten out the faulty record 
and that even with time, checking and re- 
checking, his article is not wholly free of 
misimpressions as to who said what when. 
Again, we suspect that Mr. Epstein is some- 
what too dismissive in his attitude toward 
police-Panther encounters that have not 
ended in Panther deaths or any deaths, but 
which nonetheless have occurred and make 
an important part of the background that 
caused so much anxiety over the Chicago and 
Los Angeles encounters and their meaning 
and effect. Borrowing a page from the Vice 
President’s book, we go on to observe that 
many of the quotations from The Post were 
cited in a way that made them sound more 
culpable than they were. Finally, we would 
invoke the ease with which a busy, pressured 
deskman could have produced that unattrib- 
uted quotation in an amalgam of dispatches 
on December 9th. 

Having thus functioned as counsel for the 
prosecution and the defense in our own case, 
we might as well complete the process by 
weighing in as jury. The verdict takes no time 
to reach, It is that the press of business, a 
slip of the hand, and the difficulty of getting 
to the bottom of a complicated assertion rep- 
resent an insufficient defense on all counts. 
There is no adequate excuse for making this 
kind of error in the first place and none for 
failing to pursue the truth behind the phony 
“facts.” In short, we find ourselves guilty 
and—with some reservations concerning Mr. 
Epstein’s presentation of his case and his 
manner of quoting—we commend him for 
his effort to set the record straight. 


FISH FARMING ACT ENDORSED 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 


rent issue of the American Fish Farmer 
contains an impressive editorial in sup- 
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port of the Fish Farming Act of 1971 
jointly sponsored by the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. PICKLE, and myself. 

With clarity and eloquence, editor 
James T. White discusses the need for 
consolidation of Federal assistance to the 
fish farming industry. I would like to 
underscore Mr. White’s assertion that 
the Griffin-Pickle proposal in no way 
contains criticism of Federal personnel 
who have worked in this field so effi- 
ciently and effectively. They have ren- 
dered great public service, but we feel 
that it is best for efforts and activities in 
this area to be placed in one Government 
agency. 

I am pleased to call to the attention 
of my colleagues Mr. White’s comments, 
which follow: 

COMMENTS ON THE NEWS—VIEWPOINT 


It is likely that in a philosophical argu- 
ment among anthropologists about the rela- 
tive importance of the invention of the wheel 
and the invention of the fence, the wheel 
would win. The wheel has received more 
publicity, for one thing. However, if the 
argument was over the importance of the 
fence and the bow and arrow, we think 
that the vote should go to the fence as being 
more important to mankind. As long as 
man depended on the bow and arrow to 
secure his food, he had to look forward to 
a@ long and arduous chase with an uncertain 
outcome at its end. But when some prehis- 
toric genius figured out that building a fence 
around a cow might make it easier to catch 
her, the human race made progress. After 
that, it didn’t take too much of an intel- 
lectual leap to conceive of building the en- 
closure and then putting the animal inside 
where it could be fed, bred, fattened, and 
easily caught. 

The invention of agriculture has, in fact, 
made modern civilization possible. Our pres- 
ent social structure could not exist without 
it, In view of this, it is truly amazing that it 
has taken man so many thousands of years 
to begin to apply these same principles to 
the aquatic environment. It is only in the 
recent past that we have “built the enclo- 
Sure and put the animal inside” when the 
animal was a fish or crustacean. And even in 
our more or less enlightened age, most peo- 
ple still think that fish either come from the 
capture of supposedly limitless ocean stocks 
or from the leisure-time efforts of folks who 
enjoy dangling a baited hook in a lake or 
stream. 

The fact is, however, that there is just as 
much difference between the “long and ar- 
duous chase” of wild fish in streams or 
oceans and the controlled farming of fish as 
there is between depending on the capture 
of wild animals for meat and the controlled 
farming of cattle. And the analogy between 
the two is precisely the same, Aquaculture 
is farming in every sense of the word. 

In view of this, it is indeed gratifying to 
learn that two Southern Congressmen, J. J. 
Pickle of Texas, and Charles Griffin of Mis- 
sissippi, have proposed legislation that will 
treat all forms of fish farming as a special- 
ized branch of the nation's agricultural com- 
plex. 

If this proposed legislation is passed and 
effectively implemented, it will provide a 
much-needed consolidation of the research 
and development efforts that are presently 
scattered in several governmental depart- 
ments. This is not, of course, to sell short 
the splendid efforts that have been made 
by personnel of the National Marine Fisher- 
ies Service, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the USDA’s Soil Conservation 
Service, the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy and others, The services that these groups 
have rendered to aquaculture have, to a very 
large extent, made possible the present state 
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of the fish farming art. Furthermore, there 
has existed an atmosphere of cooperation be- 
tween these diverse agencies and bureaus 
that is seldom found in the ordinary func: 
tioning of our government. 

The point is that none of these agencies 
have the advancement of aquaculture as 
their basic goal. Their missions are aimed to- 
ward other areas, and therefore programs to 
assist, promote or develop aquaculture have 
all too often been accorded the status usually 
given an unwanted and somewhat embarrass- 
ing stepchild, Drawing aquaculture programs 
together into a Farm Fisheries Bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture is a proposal that 
makes sense from the standpoint of efi- 
ciency; but more importantly, it is a proposal 
which will advance aquaculture to the status 
given the other bona fide contributors to our 
nation's farm productivity. 

The Fish Farming Assistance Act will bring 
about two much-needed results, First, it will 
consolidate and add significantly to the im- 
pact of the research that is being done in 
aquaculture by channeling the results of 
that research through the department that 
is directly responsible for the conduct of 
agriculture, Second, the bill will bring great- 
er financial stability to the industry by 
making it possible for fish farmers to receive 
the same financial assistance that is pres- 
ently extended to other farmers, 

The fish farming legislation proposed by 
Congressmen Griffin and Pickle makes good 
administrative sense. And, it is also a far- 
sighted proposal in that it is wisely struc- 
tured to cover all phases of aquaculture. The 
farming of several useful and potentially 
profitable aquatic species is now beginning, 
and as it is worded, the Fish Farming Assist- 
ance Act will provide the climate for rapid 
development of these areas of aquaculture. 

The Fish Farming Assistance Act is a vital 
proposal for all who are engaged in aqua- 
culture in any way, and it deserves the vigor- 
ous support of all who are thus engaged. It 
is, in fact, a legislative proposal which pro- 
vides the means by which fish farming can 
come of age. 


HOW DO YOU SHIFT GEARS? 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, it is uni- 
versally agreed that countryside America 
is in need of help and that has been my 
top priority since I have been in Con- 
gress, 

Sometimes it is hard to make people 
understand what needs to be done, what 
can be done, for the countryside. 

A recent editorial in the Wheaton, 
Minn., Gazette explained the condition 
of the countryside and offered some 
commonsense solutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this editorial in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and I urge 
all of my colleagues to read it: 

How Do You Surrr Gears? 

Finding the ways and means to bring new 
life to rural communities really isn’t such 
& major problem. There are two basic means 
for getting the job done, as we see it. Per- 
haps there are more. 

Basically, all people need is an oppor- 
tunity for employment. With a job in a rural 
community, most of the other problems like 
housing and pollution will take care of them- 
selves. 

Rural areas need two things—more in- 
dustry and better conditions for agriculture. 
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Let’s talk about industry. With trans- 
portation as it is today, industry can oper- 
ate very effectively and very profitably in 
small towns. What added costs may develop 
for transportation can readily be more than 
offset by better and cheaper labor than that 
found in the cities. All overhead, as a matter 
of fact, will come down. 

So how do you get industry to rural towns? 
The surest way the government can help 
is to provide an incentive—and incentive 
starts with a dollar sign. We're talking about 
a tax benefit. If a real tax benefit were of- 
fered for industry to locate in a town of 
say 5,000 or under 10,000, you would see 
new life in this field. People would start 
moving back out of the cities to the rural 
towns, The economy of rural areas would 
be bolstered. Pollution, if not cured, would 
at least be spread. 

And then there’s agriculture. This, in an 
area such as ours, is so much more important 
than industrial development you almost hate 
to talk of the two at the same time. As 
the populations statistics indicate, the loss 
of people in outstate areas such as our own 
is totally due to the loss in farm popula- 
tion. People are leaving the land. As they 
do, fewer people can find opportunities in 
the services communities of the rural areas. 
So some of them must leave. As agriculture 
goes down the drain, so also does the entire 
rural community. It’s that simple. 

How can the government play a part here? 
That’s nothing particularly difficult to figure 
out either. They've already shown how the 
job can be done—by doing directly the 
reverse. 

The federal government has been con- 
cerned for many years now with keeping 
the cost of food down for the people of 
this country. There was a time, not very 
many years ago, when Americans paid about 
25 percent of their income for food—the 
cheapest in the world. But as farm prices 
dropped the inflation soared, bigger pay- 
checks for other segments of the economy 
brought a decrease in this percentage. Soon 
the American working man was paying about 
20 percent of his check for food. Then it 
dropped to below 18 percent, crept down 
below 17 percent. And now the latest figures 
we've heard indicate that in 1970 Ameri- 
cans dished out only about 15 percent of 
their money for food. 

This type of thing is unheard of any- 
where else in the world. To add to the 
wonder of it all, you must consider that 
while the economy of the nation as a whole 
has been in an upward whirlwind, a multi- 
tude of industries directly involved in the 
provision of food have also been affected. 
A great number of firms in allied indus- 
tries, such as processors, transporters and 
the like have kept in step with the times. 
Their costs have gone up—but at the same 
time, the proportionate cost of food has 
not. This means that the whole load has 
come right back down on the initial pro- 
ducer, the farmer. He has carried the bur- 
den of the nation’s cheap food all by him- 
self. 

The government has controlled it, let 
there be no question about that. Support 
prices have been established not to con- 
trol production but. to control food costs. 
And right now we see yet another drop in 
the support prices. Imagine that! Yet an- 
other drop in support prices when costs of 
everything else skyrockets upward. 

Well, this is the way the government 
has controlled income for farmers. They 
can yery simply reverse the trend and pro- 
yide reasonable support prices. The added 
cost for the finished food product would 
be virtually unnoticeable. At the same time, 
the economy of the rural area would bene- 
fit like no industry could ever make it 
benefit. 

Quite frankly, we're sick of hearing about 
all the problems of the city. We think the 
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rural area, with the slightest bit of help 
from the governmental bodies, provides an 
answer to a multitude of problems in our 
nation at a cost that would look like a 
weak candle beside the beacon light of city 
rebuilding costs. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE URBAN AREAS 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, the problems 
of the urban areas of our Nation have al- 
ready reached the critical stage, a fact 
that is well known to all of us in the Con- 
gress. The expectation, moreover, that 
our population will increase by as much 
as 75 million in the next 30 years, with 
most of that increase being absorbed by 
the cities and suburbs, makes it all the 
more urgent that we find practical solu- 
tions. 

One possibility that has been widely 
discussed is the creation of new cities, in 
varying sizes, in parts of the country re- 
mote from the most heavily populated 
areas. In a recent speech to the Regional 
Plan Association in New York, Mr. David 
Rockefeller, chairman of the board of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, outlined a pro- 
posal to finance the development of 110 
such new cities. He suggested bringing 
the resources of the private sector into 
a cooperative effort with Government in 
order to raise the necessary $10 billion, 
acquire the land and implement this 
long-range plan. 

I believe that Mr. Rockefeller’s pro- 
posals merit the serious attention and 
consideration of this Congress, and I 
therefore include the text of his speech 
in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


I appreciate enormously the generous rec- 
ognition that has been given this evening 
to the things I’ve tried to do toward improv- 
ing this city that we all love so much. Even 
though it causes us anxiety. 

To be singled out for acclaim by the Re- 
gional Pian Association is a heartening trib- 
ute, indeed, and I am most grateful to you, 
Rusty Crawford, and all your fine associates. 

I should warn you, though, that you may 
be establishing a dangerous precedent at 
these annual dinners. My brother Nelson was 
the speaker at last year’s affair, and I my- 
self have that honor tonight. I just wonder 
whether you are aware that there are three 
more Rockefeller brothers! 

Actually, father was a strong supporter of 
this Association. At one time, he stipulated 
that funds he provided for land acquisition 
and an extension of the Palisades Interstate 
Park System in the area north of the George 
Washington bridge be used in accordance 
with the First Regional Plan of 1929. 

When Nelson originally ran for Governor, 
I suspect he had occasion to feel sorry that 
father was so self-effacing. He found to his 
dismay that the name most frequently asso- 
ciated with Palisades Park was Harriman! 

Seeing David Frost here this evening as 
Master-of-Ceremonies reminded me that my 
place on the program this evening had im- 
proved considerably since we last met. On 
that occasion, David invited me to appear 
on his TV show, and of course I was happy 
to accept. I didn’t mind so much waiting in 
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the wings while he interviewed two famous 
Hollywood actors—but I did think David car- 
ried the “upstaging” bit a little too far 
when he then brought on the Prime Minister 
of Sweden! 

As Rusty Crawford can testify, it is par- 
ticularly reassuring these days for a banker 
to hear anybody say nice things about him 
becasue, frankly, in these inflationary times, 
we have been getting far more brickbats than 
bouquets, 

From time to time, I am asked what I think 
about inflation, and I've never been able to 
improve upon Milton Berle’s definition, In- 
fiation, he said, is when people's money won't 
buy what it did during the Depression when 
they didn't have much of it anyway! 

Bankers have been forcefully reminded of 
inflation’s impact by several recent develop- 
ments, including the soaring cost of build- 
ing and outfitting new branches—and you 
know how many of those are opening up all 
the time. One survey showed recently that 
our Avenue of the Americas now has more 
banks than bars! 

Some people, I’m afraid, would not look 
upon that as a forward step in regional 
planning! 

Some friends and I were discussing urban 
planning recently while watching the tele- 
vision coverage of Apollo 14. One of the group 
raised the question why, since we can put 
men on the moon, we cannot solve our urban 
problems which are so much closer at hand, 
“The explanation is simple,” said another. 
“We know where the moon is!” 

In reflecting on this comment, I couldn't 
help feeling that it pretty well summed up 
the difficulty we have in coming to grips 
with that tangled complex of problems we 
call “the urban crisis.” 

As the Regional Plan Association found 
out early in its very useful life, the urban 
crisis is not just a single problem. Rather it is 
a kind of witches’ brew blended from all the 
major ills of our time—inadequate educa- 
tional systems, hard-core unemployment, 
poverty in the midst of plenty antiquated 
transportation, shameful housing, insuf- 
ficient public facilities, and all the rest. 

This evening I'd like to touch briefly on 
some of the problems we face—problems that 
have been starkly delineated in the associa- 
tion’s recent and the comprehensive Sec- 
ond Regional Plan. Then I'd like to explore 
a concept of development and financing that 
seems to me to have application not only to 
our urban areas but also to the exciting de- 
velopment of “new towns” and “satellite 
cities.” 

I should tell you at the outset that I per- 
sonally am not a devotee of the new fashion 
of urban pessimism. This is the dispirited 
and disillusioned cult that never ceases to 
predict an early end to all our cities. Such 
an attitude, in my judgment, does much 
less than justice to the thousands of dedi- 
cated civil servants, determined businessmen 
and concerned citizens who have opted for 
enterprise and ingenuity as their response 
to a troubled era. To me, it would be both 
impractical and unthinkable to surrender 
to frustration at a time when there is so 
much constructive work to be done. 

I spoke earlier of how difficult it is for the 
average citizen to see the urban crisis in per- 
spective. Perhaps it helps if we think of the 
United States as two broad geographical 
areas. 

One is rural America, a region so huge that, 
if it were a separate country, it would rank 
in area as the world's ninth largest. Yet, at 
the same time, a region so low in income 
that, by itself, it would be the world’s sixth 
largest underdeveloped nation. 

This Rural America contains the highest 
proportion of our poverty, the lowest average 
per capita income, the most inequitable dis- 
tribution of educational opportunity, and the 
bulk of America’s inadequate housing. 

The second geographical element consists 
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of six large urban-and-suburban sprawls: The 
Boston-Washington corridor down the Atlan- 
tic seaboard; from Buffalo along the Great 
Lakes beyond Chicago; the spill-out of Los 
Angeles engulfing over half the California 
Pacific; the Florida spread; the Atlanta- 
Piedmont crescent; and the Fort Worth- 
Dallas-Houston complex. 

Statistics confirm the pattern that this 
Nation's urban areas accomodate 70 per cent 
ef all Americans on about 10 per cent of the 
land. 

Thus, in our rural areas, we have more 
room than people—more than enough space 
to expand, together with a need for the ad- 
vantages that business and industry can 
provide. 

On the other hand, we have the urban 
areas with far more people than room. In 
these areas, we have seen haphazard 
growth in which social ills tend to multiply. 

Given these disparities, it is only natural 
to ask: Why don't we get people to move 
from congested metropolitan centers to 
sparsely settled rural areas? 

In a regimented society that might be a 
good way to do it, but it is hardly the Ameri- 
can way. 

Though romantics may still dream of the 
glories of small-town life, thousands of 
Americans continue by preference to pour 
into our great urban regions to take advan- 
tage of the unparalleled opportunities they 
do, in fact, offer. To the country lover it may 
seem surprising that nearly all the increase 
in our national population, over the past 
decade, took place in metropolitan areas—in 
the central cities and suburbs. 

In view of this trend, and because of the 
huge investment we have in our existing 
cities, it is the height of folly to think— 
as some do—that we can ignore the refur- 
bishing of our present metropolitan areas in 
favor of creating new cities away from the 
con, corridors. Realistically, we have no 
choice but to do both. 

Today we have a population of some 206 
million. Projections show that we are likely 
to add as many as 75 million more people by 
the end of this century—less than 30 years 
away. While this represents a lower rate of 
population growth for the U.S. than in the 
past—and is substantially lower than that of 
the developing nations—it still means that 
we must assimilate vast additional numbers 
of people in our country. In short, our urban 
problems will grow, not diminish, in the 
remaining decades of the 20th Century. 

Seldom does a day pass that we don’t hear 
the question: “What's the solution?” 

But I wonder if a more realistic query 
wouldn't be: “What’s the best approach to 
these problems?” 

Experiences I have had in relation to 
Morningside Heights, Lower Manhattan and 
urban activities of our own Bank in recent 
years suggest that the right approach Is all- 
important. 

I might add, parenthetically, that this les- 
son on the proper approach was reinforced at 
least in my own mind, when I tried to con- 
vince some of my associates, at our friendly 
little loan company, to decorate their offices 
with contemporary art! That’s a job that 
definitely calls for the right approach. 

At any rate, in approaching urban prob- 
lems, it is absolutely vital to gain the co- 
operation of three elements: private business, 
Government, and the local citizenry. Unless 
these three can reach a broad consensus, even 
the finest plan will become nothing more 
than a blueprint for failure. 

I believe that the basic task of urban reha- 
bilitation is one for private enterprise. But 
it must be a co-operative venture. Govern- 
ment must lend support through zoning, 
through supplying essential services, and 
through tax incentives. Furthermore, the 
goodwill of the local residents and their con- 
currence in the program is an indispensable 
ingredient, 
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Clearly, the business and financial com- 
munity has a growing stake in the economic 
health of our cities. Good zoning, traffic con- 
trol and adequate water supply are essential 
to the entire community, but they also bear 
directly on the successes of business located 
there. To attract and retain top talent willing 
to live and work in our cities, business needs 
progressive community leadership that is 
alert to the problems which exist and is pre- 
pared to do something about them. 

Conversely, cities need the help of business 
if they are to expand job opportunities and 
generate an adequate tax base. During this 
decade of the Seventies, we must create jobs 
in the United States for about a million-and- 
a-half men and women who will be entering 
the labor force every year. Since most of these 
jobs must be in metropolitan areas where the 
population is concentrated, a basic function 
of any city must be to encourage and support 
the business and commercial activities that 
provide its economic base. 

It goes without saying that in performing 
its primary role of producing goods and serv- 
ices efficiently, business is accomplishing a 
vital function of great public importance. 
Beyond this, however, more and more busi- 
nesses are coming to recognize that they have 
@ responsibility to assume a larger share of 
the social burden as well, hand-in-hand with 
Government. A notable recent example of 
business initiative which went beyond the 
conventional role of a strictly profit-oriented 
project was the case of nine commercial 
banks which are cooperating with the city in 
providing nearly $75 million for the construc- 
tion of the Waterside Housing Development, 
to accommodate some 1,500 low- and moder- 
ate-income families, on a novel six-acre plat- 
form over the East River. 

This is just one example of an expanding 
corporate trend toward direct participation 
in community improvement that is becoming 
nationwide in scope. I am not suggesting, of 
course, that business singlehandedly—with- 
out Government assistance—can solve the 
problems of our cities. However, it can take— 
and is taking—a livelier interest and is play- 
ing a larger role, And I believe it will do even 
more as it becomes convinced that its efforts 
will receive encouragement and support from 
Government and the community. 

One promising area for future collabora- 
tion between public and private sectors is in 
the exciting planning and development of 
“new towns” and “satellite cities.” 

I say exciting because this represents a 
dramatically new concept of urban building. 
Look at any of our present towns and cities 
and you can see unmistakable reflections of 
the way they were built—piecemeal. 

How much better it would be to have an 
overall concept of the community which can 
shape the development right from the out- 
set. That, in essence, is the new town idea. 
An imaginative builder comes in with a com- 
prehensive plan and works out the details in 
cooperation with local government. 

The location of the community center is 
carefully selected. You don’t have the situa- 
tion many of us are familiar with today 
where one municipality waits for its neighbor 
to provide the shopping and community fa- 
cilities for both. Housing is planned to meet 
the needs of all those who will be working in 
the community. You don't run into situa- 
tions where one municipality drags its feet, 
hoping the next town will provide the low- 
and middle-income housing, while it ac- 
commodates only the well-to-do. 

In recent years, there have been about a 
dozen communities started which can be 
classified as “new towns”—that is politically 
new and independent units with a wide range 
of options for housing, employment, worship, 
education and recreation. Perhaps the out- 
standing example of a new town in this coun- 
try is Columbia, Maryland, halfway between 
Baltimore and Washington. Because Chase 
Manhattan participated in its construction 
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financing, I have followed this particular 
“new town” with special interest. 

Columbia was started in 1963 and is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1980. By that time 
the population—now about 10,000—should 
reach 110,000, Of its 14,000 acres, about half 
are for residential use. A quarter of the land 
is for open space, while another quarter is 
for commercial and industrial purposes. 

A core community is surrounded by what 
ultimately will be a dozen tree-shaded vil- 
lages. Each village has been subdivided into 
racially integrated neighborhoods of about 
1,000 families, with homes in a variety of 
Styles and prices, clustered around churches, 
shops and schools. There are transportation 
loops around the villages that connect with 
Columbia’s central core. Industrial sites are 
situated on the outskirts but with easy access 
routes to residential and shopping areas. The 
city is designed to be a balanced community 
with recreational and social facilities to satis- 
fy the human needs of urban living, in addi- 
tion to the businesses which provide employ- 
ment and the economic base. 

Seeing Columbia evolve, one can readily 
understand the growing support for new 
towns which is springing up all across the 
country. 

As an example, The National Committee 
on Urban Growth Policy has recommended 
the creation of 100 new communities the size 
of Columbia and, in addition, ten new cities 
of at least one million people each. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1970 set up a Community Development 
Corporation to handle the financing of new 
communities, and provided some of the funds 
to get them started. These steps are very 
much in the right direction, but the funding 
presently available is still far below the 
waterline of adequacy to get the job done. 

I have been giving considerable thought as 
to how the process of promoting new towns 
can be ted. I have come to the con- 
clusion that additional legislation will be 
required as well as added financial support. 
Specifically, it seems to me that two steps 
are needed. 

One is a mechanism to help in acquiring 
land so that sufficiently large and contiguous 
tracts can be put together. In the case of 
Columbia, a few parcels could not be acquired 
and in the end the planners just had to de- 
sign the city around them. If more parcels 
had been held out, or if they had been in 
more critical locations, this could have un- 
dercut the whole project. The chanciness re- 
lated to land acquisition is much too great 
as things now stand. 

The other need is for new sources of fi- 
nancing to provide the enormous sums re- 
quired before new towns get underway and 
begin collecting revenue on their own. 

To take care of both these needs, I would 
suggest the creation of two corporations na- 
tionwide in scope—one public, the other 
private or quasi-public. 

To deal with the problem of land acquisi- 
tion—and perhaps provide guidance in terms 
of national land use planning—we need 
either a new Federal agency or an existing 
agency supplied with special additional 
powers for planning and obtaining sites 
for new towns. 

Such an agency might well require the 
power of eminent domain. But sufficient 
fiexibility and safeguards should be built in 
so that the rights and desires of those al- 
ready living in proposed sites would be pro- 
tected and so that there would be no im- 
proper infringement on states’ rights, 
Whether it be an Executive Branch mecha- 
nism or a creation of Congress should be 
a matter for sober reflection. But the plan 
would call for a Federal agency with the 
ability to determine sites and projects in a 
manner consistent with the economic needs 
and goals of the communities involved as 
well as those of the Nation. Thus a single 
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agency would handle land acquisition and 
site location, 

The second agency, either private or quasi- 
public, would be organized to provide the 
financing. Possibly a new kind of bank 
could be devised which would seek its capi- 
tal from commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies, industry and other sources. To do 
so, the new bank would need to offer long- 
term investment opportunities in the form 
of equity or debentures that would make 
possible full development of a new town, 
and be sufficiently remunerative so as to 
assure a continuing flow of capital for other 
new towns. If the new communities are well 
conceived, there is no reason why the bulk 
of the capital should not come from private 
sources, 

The two agencies would need to work in 
close cooperation to see that the site loca- 
tions of new towns not only meet the public 
standards desired for national growth but 
also to make sure that they would be attrac- 
tive to residents and to industry. 

Working together, these two agencies 
could create a whole series of new inde- 
pendent communities, providing adequate 
housing at reasonable cost and bringing to- 
gether both the white and blue-collar work 
force required for industrial expansion. 

Aside from the building of new towns, 
the plan I have outlined could readily direct 
investment into existing core cities where 
our national growth policy determined that 
programs of redevelopment or rehabilita- 
tion were desirable. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit would be the 
harnessing of private financing sources, 
which up to now have not been attracted 
by urban investment, and directing them 
into responsible urban developments that 
are not only profitable but that enhance the 
environment as well. 

Obviously, the building of new towns is 
an expensive venture. One recent study esti- 
mates that a community the size of Colum- 
bia might cost as much as $50 million in pre- 
development charges alone—in land acqui- 
sition, planning and management, and in- 
frastructure such as streets and utilities. 

These start-up costs are the very ones 
that the developer finds so burdensome un- 
der present conditions and the ones that the 
proposed new financing agency would be de- 
signed to handle. As a new town project 
moves ahead, it can obtain funds in the con- 
ventional money market or—in case of lower 
income housing—from various government 
programs or the new National Corporation 
for Housing Partnerships. But the pre- 
development costs are the big road blocks. 

If we use this $50 million as a base figure, 
then the recommendation of the National 
Committee on Urban Growth Policy for 100 
communities of Columbia's size, and ten of 
one million people each could cut cost in the 
neighborhood of $10 billion. 

Standing by itself, this is an imposing fig- 
ure, indeed. Yet it is less than half of what 
we have already spent on the man-in-space 
program. And as great as the benefits from 
that program have been, I believe that the 
advantages of new town development—cer- 
tainly in human terms—could be incalcula- 
bly greater. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest that 
in tackling urban problems, we should keep 
five points in mind: 

First, that because these problems are so 
closely interrelated, they call for the estab- 
lishment of overall national goals and guid- 
ance, 

Second, that federal and state assistance 
must be closely coordinated to stimulate re- 
sponsible local action and serve the best 
long-run interests of the overall community. 

Third, that the amount of state and local 
building and rebuilding required is so vast 
that it will make necessary the expenditure 
of a steadily increasing share of our total 
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national income. Both private and public 
funds will be required. Since states and mu- 
nicipalities are already straining their tax- 
ing powers, I believe the federal government 
will have to bear a larger share than in the 
past. That is why I personally applaud 
President Nixon’s proposal for what he calls 
“general revenue sharing.” The idea of giv- 
ing local governments greater flexibility in 
spending a larger portion of federal tax rev- 
enues on urban development is eminently 
sound, and I would hope that the President’s 
approach would eventually find the broadly- 
based support it deserves on Capitol Hill. 

Fourth, that it is imperative for any new 
town or redevelopment project to include 
enough profitable activities whether in hous- 
ing, commercial development or industry to 
generate tax revenues sufficient to make the 
project viable with a minimum of public 
subsidy. 

Fifth and finally, that the task of refur- 
bishing our existing core cities and building 
new towns can best be accomplished if pub- 
lic and private efforts are creatively com- 
bined in such a way as to win the support of 
the community. 

In shaping our cities of the future, we are 
limited only by the intensity of our concern, 
the reach of our inquiring minds, and the 
strength of our determination to provide a 
better life for all our citizens. 


CANCER: A CURE WITHIN REACH 
THIS DECADE 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have joined as a cosponsor in 
introducing legislation, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 27 on January 22, 1971, 
calling for a national commitment to be 
immediately undertaken in hopes of 
achieving a cure and control of cancer 
within this decade. 

Not that the mere introduction of this 
legislation will result in an instant or 
magical cure, but the fact that President 
Nixon, the administration, and the Con- 
gress are committed to conquering this 
dreadful disease and are willing to put 
themselves on record by supporting this 
legislation providing adequate funding 
cannot but help in the battle to save lives. 

Each year cancer is among the leading 
causes of death in the United States— 
ranking second only to heart disease. 
There are few families within our Nation 
who have not lost some relative or close 
friend as a result of cancer. 

Sixteen percent of all deaths in the 
United States, representing some 329,000 
persons, were caused from cancer in 1970. 
This year the American Cancer Society 
estimates the cancer death toll will climb 
even higher to 335,000. This is about 920 
persons dying a day from cancer—or 
more than one every 2 minutes. 

As far as cancer fatalities are related 
to population, the U.S. ranks 18th among 
the 40 nations reporting mortality statis- 
tics, according to the American Cancer 
Society. 

More thar. 52 million Americans now 
living will eventually have cancer. This is 
about 1 in 4 persons, according to pres- 
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ent population. Over the years cancer 


will strike 2 of 3 families. 
In the 1970's alone, it is estimated 
there will be 3.5 million cancer deaths, 6.5 


million new cancer cases and 10 million 
under treatment for the disease. 

It has been projected that in the State 
of Michigan alone, there will be 13,800 
deaths from cancer this year, and 26,000 
new cases reported. 

As shocking as all these figures are, 
some progress has been made in the fight 
against cancer. In 1960, 267,000 people 
were victims—representing more than 
17 percent of the death rate. 

Back in 1930, the hope of survival for 
a person who was stricken with cancer 
was less than 1 in 5, Today the odds have 
risen to 1 in 3. 

However, despite today’s odds—which 
are still heavily weighed against the vic- 
tim—the success that has been achieved 
lies primarily in the early detection of 
the disease, as opposed to any strikingly 
new “cure” treatment or breakthrough 
discovery. True, there have been some 
wonder drugs and therapy treatment 
that have prolonged the life of those 
sufferers. 

But early detection, which has to a 
great extent been made possible through 
the public and private educational pro- 
grams of various interested groups, has 
been primarily responsible for today’s 
1 in 3 odds of survival. 

It has been unfortunate, indeed, that 
there has been a lack of what could be 
termed an actual major medical break- 
through toward a cure in combating and 
controlling cancer. 

But, funds for research have been lim- 
ited in past years. Congress appropriated 
for fiscal year 1969 some $185.2 million 
for the National Cancer Institute. The 
American Cancer Institute had a 1968-69 
budget of about $61.5 million—about $20 
million which went for research. A large 
remainder went to public and profes- 
sional education. 

Therefore, I think it important that we 
increase the amount appropriated for 
cancer research. Our Nation’s leading 
medical authorities have almost all 
agreed that we probably can, through 
proper research, control cancer within 
this decade—provided we provide the 
funding. 

This bill will not only provide the type 
of vital funding, it will also establish a 
new national agency for centralizing the 
administration of cancer research funds. 
It furthermore provides for the construc- 
tion of five new critically needed research 
institutes in the United States during the 
first 2 years of appropriations. 


SMALL OIL SLICKS RISE, POSE A 
WORSE THREAT THAN MAJOR 
BLOWOUTS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 10, 1971, issue of the Wall 
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Street Journal, Mr. James C., Tanner 
wrote a very thought-provoking article 
regarding the fact that it is the small and 
often unnoticed oil spill that eventually 
results in the most far-reaching damage 
to our environment. These spills, when 
taken together, are a far more serious 
threat to the environment than the oc- 
casional spectacular incident. 

It is estimated that over 3 billion gal- 
lons of oil a year are presently released 
into the oceans of the world, and Mr. 
Tanner’s article points out that many 
pollution experts feel the problems may 
be even more serious. 

Mr. Speaker, it is requested that Mr. 
Tanner’s article appear in the RECORD 
at this point. 

I include the article as follows: 


SMALL OIL Sticks RISE, POSE A WORSE THREAT 
THAN MajJor BLowovrs—Darmy SPILLS, 
Dries AND LEAKS BY Pipes, BOATS AND 
BARGES SEEN Causinc Bic DAMAGE—SICK 
Birps AND SOILED BEACHES 


(By James C. Tanner) 


New OrRLEAns.—It is a sunny, cloudless day 
in this delta city as A. L, Prechac Jr, and 
& pilot take off in a Cessna plane. As the 
small craft climbs toward the southwest, a 
lush carpet of green marshes laced with 
bayous and spotted with lakes opens up be- 
low. The waters of beautiful Lake Salvador 
gleam in the distance. 

But those gleaming waters bother Mr. Pre- 
chac, who is head of the antipollution-en- 
forcement section of the Louisiana Wild Life 
and Fisheries Commission. He points out toa 
passenger that part of the gleam is caused by 
the sun’s bouncing off a spreading oil slick. 
A few miles further, over some marshes and 
waterways, brilliantly colored rainbows re- 
flect off oil creeping along the surface of 
canals. Beyond that, an oil slick oozes over 
part of an inlet. 

Before the Cessna returns to New Orleans, 
Mr, Prechac will have observed, and duly 
notated, enough violations of the state’s anti- 
pollution laws to warrant issuing 18 or 20 
citations to companies and individuals. Few, 
if any, of these violations will receive any 
widespread publicity, however. For unlike 
dramatic tanker collisions and massive oil- 
well blowouts, the slicks here, when consid- 
ered individually, are far too minor to arouse 
public indignation, 


A SERIOUS THREAT 


Yet, taken together, these small slicks are a 
far more serious threat to the environment 
than are the occasional spectacular blowouts, 
conservationists say. “It’s the small but 
chronic discharges that are the most debil- 
itating,” says Kenneth E. Bigiane, a marine 
biologist who directs the division of oil and 
hazardous materials of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the new federal antipol- 
lution agency. 

The smaller spills can be blamed on a 
number of factors, including minor leaks in 
wells, deliberate dumping by ships, routine 
transfers of oil and minor accidents at sea. 
But whatever the cause, the small spills are 
difficult to detect; and despite new laws and 
harsher penalties, they are often impossible 
to prevent. 

The amount of oil going into the seas 
around the world now is estimated at three 
billion gallons a year. Some authorities say 
that during the past five years more than one 
million gallons of oil have been accidentally 
leaked into the waters off the Texas coast. 
This figure is more than twice the amount 
spilled in California's Santa Barbara Channel 
in January 1969—an accident that provoked 
a major ecological uproar. 

But many pollution experts maintain that 
petroleum problems are even more serious in- 
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land, They say oil in increasing amounts is 
being leaked, dripped, spilled and poured into 
lakes, streams, marshes, bayous and bays. 
“Soon there will be oil all over the water, and 
that will be that,” one pollution fighter 
glumly predicts. 

CHASING PETROLEUM POLLUTERS 


Recognizing the problem of small spills, 
Clark M., Hoffpauer, director of the Louisiana 
wild Life and Fisheries Commission, in mid- 
1969 established a special pollution inspection 
force made up of game wardens. About 30 
agents for the commission now spend much 
of their time chasing petroleum polluters, 
rather than game poachers. 

Mr. Hoffpauer’s inspection force, armed 
with Polaroid cameras, photograph whatever 
pollution violations they find. There’s no lack 
of subjects. Mr. Hoffpauer suggests, in fact, 
that the oil companies should consider min- 
ing some of Louisiana’s lake bottoms. “There 
is more oil in that mud than in oil shale,” 
he says. 

Mr. Prechac’s recent flight over Lake Salva- 
dor illustrates the magnitude of Louisiana's 
problems with “small” spillage. After com- 
mission pilot Leo Rodriguez has flown a few 
miles beyond the apparently faulty rig oper- 
ated by Texaco in Lake Salvador, Mr. Prechac 
Spots five wells and one crude-oil waste pit 
that seem to be leaking into the marshes and 
waterways of Texaco’s Lafitte field. 

The plane heads south toward the Gulf 
Coast. About 10 miles offshore, a 22-well Shell 
Oil Co. platform has been blazing out of con- 
trol since last Dec. 1, and a silvery sheen of oil 
is seen stretching along five miles of the 
beach front. As the Cessna turns to trace the 
sheen, however, it’s seen that the source of 
pollution isn’t the burning platform at all. 
Rather, it seems to be a tugboat pumping its 
bilge into the water. 


TAGGING A TUG 


The pilot swoops low over the tug, and its 
name is jotted down by Mr. Prechac. Regain- 
ing altitude, the plane passes over Port 
Sulfur, on the Mississippi River, and the cap- 
tain spots on oil barge dripping petroleum 
into the waters of nearby Lake Washington. 

Across the river in the Black Bay oil field, 
small slicks are spreading away from three 
producing platforms and oily rainbows fan 
out from several rigs. Mr. Prechac, busily tak- 
ing notes, says most of the offending installa- 
tions are operated by Gulf Oil Corp. 

After his flights, Mr. Prechac usually radios 
his agents responsible for the aerially sur- 
veyed territories. The agents then go out in 
boats to collect additional evidence. More 
often than not they find what they're look- 
ing for; citations have been averaging about 
100 a month. On this day, however, rather 
than issuing citations Mr. Prechac calls the 
oil companies and tells them what he has 
rer and warns them to clean up the situa- 
tion. 

The citations, however, carry an initial 
penalty of only $100. Furthermore, few oil 
polluters are fined. Louisiana courts appear 
reluctant to prosecute petroleum producers, 
some observers say, since oil is the state's 
major producer of revenue. 

This isn’t to say that the oil companies 
don't respond to Mr, Prechac’s citations. Most 
major producers, increasingly concerned 
about outcries from ecologists, attempt to 
avoid adverse publicity by quickly correcting 
pollution offenses. “If we can get with an oil 
spill right away and get it cleaned up, it 
doesn’t get into the newspapers.” says an 
Official of one large oil company. 

“There is no way, when you're working over 
an old well or a new one, not to spill a little 
oil,” says a spokesman for Gulf. “We contract 
for people to work over the wells, and it’s aw- 
fully hard to get good workover crews.” 

A Texaco spokesman says his company is 
“concerned as much as anyone, maybe more 
than most, about situations like this. We 
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do everything we can to prevent even the 
smallest sheen. We work very closely with 
the Louisiana authorities and the little mis- 
hap is taken care of on the spot.” 

The Texaco spokesman doesn’t deny that 
Texaco gets a lot of citations in Louisiana, 
but he insists that the oil spotted by Mr. 
Prechac should be called “sheens,” rather 
than “slicks.” “There is a big difference be- 
tween a slick and a sheen,” he says, ‘“‘Sheens 
can be caused by outboard motors.” 

Over and above bad publicity, the com- 
panies are becoming concerned by the in- 
creasingly tough stance of federal regulators 
regarding spills in coastal or navigable 
waters, Early last year, following a big spill in 
the Gulf of Mexico by Chevron Oil Co., a 
Standard Oil Co. of California subsidiary, the 
federal government charged nine companies 
with failing to follow proper safety precau- 
tions in offshore drilling. Thus far, eight of 
the offenders have paid fines totaling more 
than $2 million. 

The Cheyron spill is also credited for 
speedy congressional enactment last year of 
legislation providing stiff penalties for petro- 
leum pollution. The penalties, which reach a 
maximum $10,000 fine for each violation, are 
imposed on any concern that knowingly dis- 
charges oil into the water or that fails to 
report accidental spills. 

But those U.S. agencies charged with en- 
forcing the new federal restrictions aren’t 
yet sufficiently geared up to be fully effective. 
“We cannot control the (spills) situation,” 
says an official of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, “but perhaps we can mitigate 
the damages.” 

The extent of such damages isn't yet 
known. Gulf Coast resort operators have been 
increasingly grumbling about globs of oil 
they claim are spoiling their beaches. And 
environmentalists note with despair that 
pelicans and other coastal birds from Florida 
to Louisiana are often found dying from oil 
soakings. 

Conservationists, however, believe the 
harm done to the birds and beaches is but 
a small segment of the total pollution picture 
in Louisiana, Throughout the state, they say, 
formerly beautiful and fertile woodlands 
have been laid waste by the seepage of oil 
and brine from nearby petroleum fields. They 
add that some swamps and water bodies have 
become almost devoid of marine life because 
of oil runoffs. 

Oii is important to Louisiana’s economy, 
but the state’s waters—sustaining vast fish, 
oyster and shrimp industries—are also major 
producers of revenue, some Louisianians note. 
Hardy oysters usually purge themselves of 
oil within a few weeks, but some species of 
fish continue to carry an oily taste long after 
contact with spills. And some shrimpers are 
complaining their catches are down because 
of the oll leakage problem. 

The ofl companies reply that the industry's 
antipollution spending has reached $1.5 tmil- 
lion a day—more than double the figure of 
five years ago. In addition, they say, the 
American Petroleum Institute has a 1971 
budget of $3.5 million for its drive against air 
and water pollution. The largest single item 
in this budget is $1.3 million to study the 
best means for cleaning up oil spills. 

The oil companies, in fact, are currently 
financing extensive research in the control 
and prevention of petroleum pollution. 
Shell’s research laboratory in Houston is so 
highly regarded that Mr. Prechac plans to 
enroll some of his agents there for courses. 

For Louisiana’s waterways, however, the 
immediate future is clouded. Research aside, 
executives of the oil companies say they 
can’t operate without a certain amount of 
spillage if they are to meet rising petroleum 
demands, “Railroads can’t operate without 
derailing some cars,” says one philosophical 
oilman. But that argument doesn’t soothe a 
lot of people. 
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THE VOICE HAS NOT DIED WITH 
THE MAN 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1971, Lawrence S. Fanning, one of 
Alaska’s most outstanding citizens and 
one of the Nation’s finest journalists 
died. His death was a shock and a great 
loss to the people he loved and for the 
people he worked with. 

Tributes to Mr. Fanning have come 
from the people who have had the good 
fortune to work with him and from 
people whose lives he so deeply touched. 
Journalists across the Nation, in numer- 
ous articles, have expressed their ad- 
miration and respect for Lawrence Fan- 
ning. Perhaps one of the most moving of 
those articles was written by the staff 
who served with him at the Anchorage 
Daily News. I would like to insert this 
editorial into the Recor as a tribute to 
Mr. Fanning and to demonstrate in the 
most eloquent words his profound infiu- 
ence on his friends and staff: 

THE Vorce Has Nor Drep WITH THE MAN 


Larry Fanning is gone, but he left a legacy 
that will live on in this newspaper and its 
employes. 

His was a resonant, compassionate voice 
for the liberal, progressive ideals which to 
him epitomized the best in our nation and 
state. He championed the poor, the weak and 
the oppressed; he had an abiding faith in 
the young (“Most of my generation has spent 
too damn much time talking and not enough 
time listening.”); he abhored social injustice, 
corruption and bigotry. 

When he acquired control of The Daily 
News in 1967, Larry Fanning let the commu- 
nity know right away what it could expect. 
“The Anchorage Daily News will be a politi- 
cally independent newspaper,” he wrote in 
an editorial in the first edition of the paper 
under his ownership. “We expect to be out- 
spoken on issues and candidates. As a conse- 
quence, no political organization or power 
structure is likely to applaud our efforts 
consistently. Our purpose is to serve the 
interests of all the people and to provide a 
forum for dissent as well as consensus.” 

And that is the way he ran the news- 
paper—to the delight of some and the 
chagrin of others. 

As time passed, many residents came to 
know Larry Fanning well, for his door was 
open to all, and readers of the paper became 
familiar with his philosophy through scores 
of punchy editorials. 

Two subjects in particular cropped up time 
and again in his editorials: the need for a 
generous and honorable settlement, with 
state participation, of the century-old Native 
land claims; the necessity of protecting the 
spectacular Alaskan environment as develop- 
ment proceeds. Neither subject has been 
particularly popular with a majority of Alas- 
kans. But both fired Fanning’s imagination. 
And when aroused, his displeasure could 
sting. 

Following the Prudhoe Bay oil lease sale, 
when many Alaskans were deploring the 
interest the rest of the country was showing 
in Alaska, he wrote: 

“Most Alaskans welcome the boom and 
look forward to the benefits that prudent 
and concerned development of our natural 
reesources will bring. But some members of 
our community want it both ways. They're 
all for development, but they’re becoming 
increasingly sensitive over the loss of privacy. 

“In response to the awakening national 
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interest in the Great Land, they trot out the 
shop-worn shibboleth of ‘Alaska for Alaskans, 
Outsiders go home’ to do battle against visit- 
ing, frequently critical journalists .. . 

“This type of attack may have been good 
form when the only outsiders who cared 
about our state were high school geography 
students or desk men at the Department of 
the Interior. It won’t do now... 

“It is all too easy to lapse into a false 
sense of security based on reading or seeing 
only that which pleases. The list of those 
who have paid the price for self-delusion is 
too long to print here.” 

After three and a half decades of devo- 
tion to a demanding craft, whose pressures 
and constant contact with the seamy side 
of life have turned many a flaming young 
idealist into a cynic by middle age, Larry 
Fanning retained an undiminished faith in 
people and the democratic process. 

“He was the only man I ever met who, 
after talking to him, always made me feel 
better,” one friend said this week. 

An editorial from the fall of 1969 shows 
why. 

“The great lesson of last year’s national 
election was that participatory democracy 
still worked,” Fanning wrote. “Even in this 
age of computers, faceless cities and a bur- 
geoning population, individuals made them- 
selves heard. Eugene McCarthy’s campaign 
showed that the hard questions could be 
asked of our leaders and fair answers de- 
manded as the price of their re-election .. . 

“The lessons of the past year have not been 
lost on some Alaskans. Last spring saw the 
inspiring Biafra walk as well as the forma- 
tion of Democrats for Issues and Answers, & 
group determined to bring rational investi- 
gation to partisan issues. The Alaska Citizens 
Concerned about the Deployment of the 
ABM proved that not all Alaskans welcomed 
a poorly rationalized, questionably conceived 
weapons system. 

“More recently the League of Women 
Voters has turned its not inconsiderable 
talents with wit, charm and energy to the 
structure of Anchorage area government, And 
the Save our State Committee performed a 
valuable service by focusing attention on the 
Amchitka nuclear test shot. 

“These people are concerned Alaskans, 
newcomers and pioneers alike, who at con- 
siderable personal expense and time are help- 
ing to ventilate the key issues of the day... 

“Free discussion cannot hurt Alaska. The 
state is already subject to pressures which 
tax the intellectual and physical resources of 
our small population and relatively short 
modern political history. Yet our ability to 
deal imaginatively and progressively with 
the challenges of rapid development depends 
on Alaskans being involved in everything 
that’s going on. 

“The simple fact is that the government 
that governs best does not govern least, but 
rather governs with the greatest participa- 
tion of its citizens. Abuse and corruption are 
the companions of disinterest. Participation, 
relevance, involyement are the keys to a 
healthy democratic society.” 

People were always the key. 

And to the young people of Anchorage, 
many of them distressed by the direction of 
society, there was this bit of advice in a 1968 
editorial: 

“Remember always, the struggle is half 
won, not half lost; the glass is not half 
empty, it’s half full.” 

And when his long-time friend Ralph 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
died in 1969, Larry Fanning penned a tribute 
that in many respects could apply as well to 
himself: 

“An extraordinary man died... 

“A man who left an indelible mark on the 
land he loved; 

“A man who wrote the kind of passionate 
prose that produced miracles of change and 
reform; 
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“A man of courage, integrity, wit and com- 
passion, 

“(He) was a newspaper writer and an edl- 
tor. (He was also a publisher, but he had 
no appetite for that title. It made him un- 
comfortable.) ... 

“As a writer, and as a man, (he) answered 
to his own instincts. And because he did, a 
generation of writers found their voices. 

“... loved by his friends, respected by his 
enemies, (he) spoke out in a time when ‘it 
took guts to have guts.’ 

“Let those words be his epitaph.” 

There is no way to fill the void that Larry 
Fanning left at this newspaper. Gone will 
be the special grace that illuminated every- 
thing he touched. But his concerns—social 
equality and justice in a Democratic so- 
ciety—remain with us as an enduring legacy. 
We will continue to espouse them. 

The voice has not died with the man. 


PITTSBURGH SITE OF FIFTH IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Pittsburgh has had 
the honor of hosting the first four In- 
ternational Conferences on Urban 
Transportation beginning in 1966. 

This coming September 8 to 10, 1971, 
Pittsburgh will again be the meeting 
place of some of the most knowledge- 
able men in the field of mass trans- 
portation, as the fifth international con- 
ference convenes. 

The participants will seek out the 
problems and search for the solutions 
necessary to the safe and comfortable 
mass movement of people. It will be a 
unique international confrcntation, 
which we hope will lead to break- 
throughs in transportation advance- 
ment. Innovative plans and ideas in 
mobility will keynote the conference. 

As a time when all of us in Congress, 
as well as many other concerned citizens 
are seeking solutions to the urban trans- 
portation crisis, the International Con- 
ference to be held in Pittsburgh can 
bring concrete programs to view for all 
the world to see. 

It is a pleasure to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following formal 
announcement of this conference: 

E. D. Brockett, Chairman of the Board 
of Gulf Oil Corporation, will head the Fifth 
International Conference on Urban Trans- 
portation, to be held in Pittsburgh, Septem- 
ber 8-10, 1971. 

The Pittsburgh Urban Transit Council 
(PUTC) will sponsor the conference. Mr. 
Brockett was recently elected chairman of 
this organization. The Transportation Re- 
search Institute (TRI) of Carnegie-Mellon 
University and the Gulf Oil Corporation will 
act as co-sponsors to this year’s conference. 

Conferees will include transit system de- 
signers and builders from all over the world 
as well as government and civic leaders in- 
terested in mass transportation. 

The conference will focus attention on 
mass and rapid transit problems and generate 
ideas for the future, with emphasis on the 
economic, ecological and social benefits good 
transportation can provide. 

“Efficient urban transportation is one of 
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the most important goals our society should 
be seeking in the 1970's,” Mr. Brockett said. 
“If cities are to remain important as centers 
of commerce, culture, medicine, education, 
religion—the fundamental elements of our 
society—they must be both beautiful and 
accessible. 


“I don’t believe we can make cities attrac- 
tive to people merely by filling new super 
highways with more and more cars and by 
leveling more downtown areas for parking 
lots. 

“Because we are involved In the business 
of moving people, I and the oil company I 
work for, believe we have a social respon- 
sibility to work for the best total transpor- 
tation programs to benefit all, to keep our 
cities viable, to free people to move about, 
which I feel is one of our principal free- 
doms.” 

He said the PUTC, TRI and various Pitts- 
burgh companies in the transit business have 
established Pittsburgh as “the international 
transit center.” 

“Generally, Pittsburgh's transit technology 
is five to eight years ahead of any other 
concentration in the industry. The area has 
the techniques, skills, people and money to 
build transportation systems on a big scale,” 
Mr. Brockett said. 

“The Fifth International will give us the 
chance to share our knowledge with others, 
as well as receive guidance on future appli- 
cations and developments of that tech- 
nology.” 

Past conferences, which began in 1966, have 
attracted transportation officials and experts 
from all over the world, including Russia. 
Attendance has exceeded 1000 each year as 
participation has continued to grow. 

Other speakers have included Secretary of 
Transportation John A. Volpe, 1969; New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 1968; 
Vice President Hubert H, Humphrey, 1967; 
and Alan S. Boyd, Department of Commerce 
Undersecretary for Transportation, 1966. 


BRAINWARPING IN THE NEW 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, well edu- 
cated and conscientious people—many 
holding top positions in our National 
Government—are being forced to submit 
themselves for psychological reeducation 
because they are too human and individ- 
ualistic for roles in the new American 
revolution. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on January 13 notified 
some 200 employees of the National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics—NCHS—that: 

They must attend intensive training and 
working conferences designed to develop the 
racial and cultural awareness and skills nec- 
essary in applying EEO policies, goals, and 
practices to their own immediate circum- 
stances. 


These conferences, billed as equal em- 
ployment opportunity but obviously de- 
signed to give preferential treatment to 
one minority, are scheduled for 3-day 
sessions to be held the weeks of Febru- 
ary 22 and March 1 in Fredericksburg, 
Va. The EEO Organizational Develop- 
ment Conferences are to be conducted 
by Curber Associates, Inc., which had 
earlier handled the similar sensitivity 
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training conferences at Gaithersburg, 
Md., and Harper’s Ferry, Va. 

The Acting Director of the National 
Center for Health Statistics in his mem- 
orandum states that these conferences 
are not “sensitivity-type,” yet the an- 
nounced goals and the reports of past 
EEO conferences tend to indicate other- 
wise. Perhaps the Acting Director is con- 
fused as to what sensitivity training is. 

The cost of these two conferences is 
reported to be high: $75,000 to the U.S. 
taxpayers and denial of individual free- 
doms to the Federal employees. 

Thus far, the sensitivity training craze 
has been restricted to the civilian area 
of Government employees, but the pro- 
gram is being readied for the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Air Force with meet- 
ings apparently to sensitize our officers 
so that they will associate guilt and im- 
morality with any thought of winning 
wars or victory. 

Sensitivity training has advanced a 
long way from the prisons of Red China, 
North Korea, and Russia to where it is 
now devised as a process to control and 
manipulate our Nation’s public servants 
by breaking down their motivations, 
desires, and initiatives. 

Only those nations which are free 
suffer prejudices. Those nations which do 
not tolerate individuality are totalitar- 
ian. Egalitarianism, and absence of dis- 
crimination, however desirable or ideal- 
istic they may be made to appear, can 
never be fully attained in any society— 
be it totalitarian or free. Even in Com- 
munist countries, supposedly set up to 
achieve these theoretical goals, discrim- 
ination and inequality are still rampant. 
Note the persecution of Jews and other 
minorities in Russia. The only difference 
in this regard is that in Communist 
countries the people have lost all indi- 
vidual freedom. If all values of individual 
superiority, cultural differences, and 
natural prejudices are ever eliminated in 
our country, it can only be done by deny- 
ing liberty to all of our people. 

The so-called equal employment op- 
portunity is a political appeal by the 
President, who has written that: 

Equal employment opportunity must be- 
come an integral part of the day-to-day man- 
agement of Federal agencies and be inter- 
woven with every action which has an ef- 
fect on employees. 


The unanswered question remains: 
Does the President intend equal employ- 
ment opportunity as an appealing slogan 
rather than the destructive program be- 
ing forcefully administered as if sanc- 
tioned by his orders. 

Apparently, under the New American 
Revolution, the bureaucrats of the elite 
category have decided that training sub- 
employees for promotion is too slow and 
emotional; so, they have devised a faster 
method for downgrading the superior 
employee—psychological training to 
bring on guilt neurosis. And if one of the 
more superior employees objects, he is to 
be regarded as being a troublemaker, un- 
cooperative, and as standing in the way 
of the New American Revolution. He 
must be purged. This is one way to create 
a vacancy to be filled by the subemployee. 
This is the way equal employment op- 
portunity is being carried out, 
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It is strange that one never hears of 
a sensitivity training seminar to indoc- 
trinate the minority so that it under- 
stands the problems of the majority. 

The sensitivity method being pushed 
by the NCHS for the promotion and de- 
motion of Government employees as 
groups rather than individuals employ- 
ees is endemic to a collectivist form of 
government and is foreign to the govern- 
ment of a free country. It can but lead to 
a deterioration in services rendered to the 
public. Government jobs should be filled 
on the basis of the education, training, 
competency, and suitability of the indi- 
vidual applicant and not on the basis of 
a consensus of persons having undergone 
a brain-warping conference. 

I include the memorandum from HEW, 
related newsclippings, and a report on a 
report on a previous sensitivity training 
seminar as reported in the HSMHA 
World, the publication for the employ- 
ees of the Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, HEALTH 
SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION, 

January 13, 1971. 
Subject: EEO organization development 
conferences. 
To: All employees, NCHS. 

As I have previously informed you the 
HSMHA Administrator had directed that “all 
headquarters, regional and field program 
managers and supervisors shall participate in 
intensive training and working conferences 
designed to develop the racial and cultural 
awareness and skills necessary in applying 
EEO policies, goals and practices to their 
own immediate circumstances.” These con- 
ferences, now being organized by HSMHA 
programs, are known as EEO Organizational 
Development Conferences, 

NCHS is now arranging for its conference 
under the direction of an ad hoc planning 
committee chaired by the NCHS Executive 
Officer. Two separate sessions will be held 
for NCHS since the Center is too large for a 
single effective training session, The confer- 
ences will be three-day sessions held the 
weeks of February 22 and March 1 and will 
be held in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

All employees GS-12 and above and all 
supervisors (with three or more employees 
under their direction) will be expected to 
attend. In addition, certain other minority 
and non-minority employees not in these 
categories will be expected to attend. 

The EEO Organizational Development Con- 
ferences will be conducted by Curber Asso- 
eiates, Inc., the firm which handled the 
previous HSMHA EEO conferences at Gal- 
thersburg and Harpers Ferry. This group is 
working with a NCHS planning group which 
has representation throughout the Center. 
This group consists of Edward Minty, Chair- 
man, James Baird, Marshall Evans, Eugene 
Jackson, William Jenkins, Robert Israel, Ta- 
loria Stevenson, Lacola Washington, Elijah 
White. Questions you have concerning the 
conferences may be directed to members of 
this committee. 

In order to give you some idea of the flavor 
of the conferences a list of the goals of the 
conferences as prepared by Curber Associates 
follows: 

“The overall goal of the conferences is to 
effect the necessary changes that would re- 
sult in true equal employment opportunity 
within the National Center for Health Statis- 
tics. 

Within the framework of the overall goal, 
it is Curber’s intent to assist participants 
in the conference to grow both as individ- 
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uals and as group members within NCHS. 
Specially, the Curber training staff would 
focus upon the following areas: 

1. The imstilling In all conference par- 
ticipants of: 

a. Greater understanding of and support 
for the EEO program; 

b. The willingness to accept cultural dif- 
ferences without bias; 

c. The understanding that EEO will benefit 
all employees, rather than only members of 
minority groups; and 

d. The desire to change behavior and be- 
come an advocate of equality within the EEO 
Guidelines. 

2. Development of an agency commitment 
to eliminate disc: tion and create a 
workable environment of mutual trust and 
acceptance. 

3. Creation of an atmosphere which will 
enable the conference participants to freely 
and honestly discuss racism and EEO prob- 
lems. 

4. Increased personal awareness of and sen- 
sitivity to instances of unequal employment 
practices and existence of unwritten policies 
of unequal opportunity. 

5. Greater realization of the individual’s 
potential to take effective action steps and 
greater willingness to risk taking action. 

6. Greater ability to explore and develop 
alternative styles of organizational and per- 
sonal behavior to replace traditional win/ 
lose behavioral styles. 

7. Development of productive individual 
and group processes leading to action alter- 
natives through shared ideas, shared deci- 
sion-making, and shared problem-solving. 

8. Broadening of channels of communica- 
tion between individuals, thus increasing the 
ability to win others’ trust and to trust 
others. 

9. Development of the ability to diagnose 
problems, suggest strategies, set goals, and 
implement action-steps—individually and as 
a team. 


10. Development of greater ability to re- 
duce tensions and to utilize conflict and 
confrontation constructively. 

11. Identification and analysis of existing 


interpersonal and organizational support 
structures, and discovery of ways to build 
new supports. 

The overall objective of these conferences 
is to effect the necessary changes that will 
result in true equal employment and oppor- 
tunity within NCHS. Achievement of this 
objective cannot help but prove to be of 
benefit to all of us. Within this context, it 
should be noted that these conferences are 
not “sensitivity-type.” 

As planning progresses we will be forward- 
ing conference details to participants. 

Both Mr. Woolsey and I want all of you to 
cooperate fully in making these Conferences 
a great success. 

PHILIP S. LAWRENCE, Sc. D., 
Acting Director, NCHS. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Dec. 20, 1970] 

U.S. GOVERNMENT FLIRTING WITH SENSITIVITY 
TRAINING—SoME DEPARTMENTS HAVE STAFF 
TAKE COURSE 

(By Paula Dranoy) 


WaSHINGTON—The federal government 
is flirting with the far-out field of sensitivity 
training. 

Several departments are running employes 
through short-term courses in an effort to 
make them more sympathetic to people than 
paper work. 

A few advocates of the movement see it 
as a tool that could humanize the faceless 
governmental machine. They've been calling 
in sensitivity coaches for problems ranging 
from racism to slow-moving memos. 

But the government’s approach so far has 
been pretty tame. None of the bureaucrats 
are crawling around under blankets, taking 
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off their clothes or baring their souls. Mostly, 
they just talk. 

The existence of sensitivity programs came 
to Ught recently when a Health, Education 
and Welfare worker sued the National Train- 
ing Laboratories for $500,000, claiming she 
was injured when she was flung to the floor 
in a demonstration of aggression and hostil- 
ity during a government-sponsored program. 


SUIT NOT MENTIONED 


NTL, the pioneer of the movement in the 
United States and an affiliate of the pres- 
tigious National Education Association, 
doesn’t talk about the suit or sensitivity 
training and the government in the same 
breath. “It’s equivalent to a swear word,” 
says trainer Cyril Mill. 

The phrase itself conjures up images of 
California's controversial Esalen Institutes’ 
experiments with “sensory awareness,” often 
in the nude. But these days, sensitivity train- 
ing encompasses a whole range of activities 
from Esalen’s flamboyance to NTL’s staid 
“participatory learning.” 

All of it is an outgrowth of the “human 
potentials” movement which focuses on the 
idea that man’s latent resouces can be tapped 
through exploring his relationships with 
others, 

The government latched on to the idea 
in its own cautious way as a means of sharp- 
ening the awareness of its officials, particu- 
larly those in personnel and management 
work. 

STREAMLINING 

The State Department was one of the first 
to call in NTL—to help streamline admin- 
istrative procedures and find out why it 
took a memo three months to move from one 
official to another 
command. 

NTL also worked with a group of junior 
Foreign Service Officers to find out why so 
many young people abandoned State Depart- 
ment careers. It turned out the junior of- 
ficers were upset at getting so little respon- 
sibility in policy-making. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
used some sensitivity training techniques on 
equal employment opportunity counselors. 
And the departments of Labor; Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; Housing and Urban De- 
velopment; Peace Corps; the Army, and even 
the Internal Revenue Service have called in 
sensitivity training consultants to help solve 
management, personnel and human relations 
problems. 

Understandably, the agencies are rather 
sensitive about their ventures into this con- 
troversial field. “At the Internal Revenue 
Service, they were always a little fearful 
about what would happen if their superiors 
found out what was going on,” one coach 
recalls, 


down the chain of 


BRAINWASHING 


Right wing groups have labeled sensitivity 
sessions “Communist brainwashing” and con- 
tend they promote sexual promiscuity. 

Indeed, one HUD official started a minor 
bureaucratic fuss when he came back from 
a training program in Atlanta and announced 
he had been subjected to “Communist brain- 
washing.” 

He had spent two weeks at Project Corner- 
stone, a program designed to let government 
employes know what it is Hke to live in a 
black ghetto. Participants spend two weeks 
in a rundown house, eating what their neigh- 
bors eat, living under uncomfortable condi- 
tions and surveying the impact, if any, of 
government aid to poor people. 

The HUD official complained about the dis- 
comfort, the language of the Cornerstone 
staff, the bad food and the availability of only 
one bathroom for 12 participants. 

Most government sensitivity activities far 
more structured than Cornerstone are aimed 
at resolving a single problem through such 
techniques as encounter sessions of work- 
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shops using some training 
methods. 

OEO took 100 new Equal Improvement Op- 
portunity counselors to Fredericksburg, Va., 
last month for a week-long encounter. 

“We felt that anyone who was going to 
counsel others should be aware of himself— 
who he is, why he reacts certain ways, why 
he, like all Americans, is a victim of racism,” 
says Frank Kent, director of OEO’s human 
rights division. 


sensitivity 


CONFLICTS 


OEO also has used the encounter technique 
to resolve conflicts among the poor. It re- 
cently sponsored a three-day workshops in 
Paterson, N.J., aimed at reconciling differ- 
ences between black and Puerto Rican groups 
which were feuding over available anti- 
poverty money. 

Sensitivity training techniques aren’t re- 
stricted to the civilian area of government. 
Amid charges that racism has been institu- 
tionalized in the Army and fostered by com- 
manding officers, chaplains decided to tackle 
the problem and called in NTL to help. 

NTL’s Cyril Mill conducted one session and 
recalls that his first job was getting the par- 
ticipants to trust one another. “They were 
worried about whether anything they said in 
the program would later be used against them 
by other officers,” he explained. 

“At one session,” he said, “they had to send 
for a black chaplain to review their list and 
help them decide if they were on the right 
track. They were amazed at some of his ex- 
periences with racism in the Army.” 

While the chaplains are described as “re- 
ceptive” to this type of training, the reverse 
is more common in the government, some 
NTL officials feel. 

One trainer found an “incredible resist- 
ance and highly developed defense mecha- 
nism” among state department employees. 

“Look,” he adds, “These people are used to 
defending themselves against ( Pee t 
they can resist him, just think how they can 
resist me.” 

The same trainer sees the federal govern- 
ment as an unlikely market for even the 
tamest brand of sensitivity training. 

Adds another trainer: “Basically, what we 
are about is change. But government people 
know the system is bigger than they are and 
pretty much resistant to change. 

“Most of all, they just don’t want to rock 
the boat.” 


[From the Washington Star, Feb, 11, 1971] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SESSIONS BETWEEN RACES 
SCORED 


(By Joseph Young) 

Another invasion of government employee 
rights—psychological confrontation sessions 
between blacks and whites—is charged by 
Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., chairman of the Sen- 
ate Constitutional Rights subcommittee. 

Ervin says that outside psychologists are 
being used to stir up conflict and confronta- 
tion between federal top-management of- 
ficials and their minority group employees. 

The ostensible purpose of these sessions, 
says Ervin, is to promote equal employment 
opportunity practices in federal agencies by 
laying bare the resentments and suspensions 
between the races and trying to solve them 
through psychology. 

“But it is tyranny over the mind of the 
grossest sort to subject employes to a probe 
of their psyches, to provoke and indeed re- 
quire disclosure of their intimate attitudes 
and beliefs during emotionally charged sit- 
uations which are deliberately set up by 
psychologists for the manipulation of human 
emotions,” Ervin said. 

Ervin added that when some officials and 
employes have protested such sessions, they 
have been accused of insubordination and 
the information has been computerized in 
their personnel data files. 

Participants have been told that the con- 
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frontation sessions are intended to change 
management and supervisors’ attitudes to- 
ward blacks and also their attitudes toward 
“cultural” differences between the races, ac- 
cording to the Senate subcommittee data. 

Those participating in the program are 
federal managers in grades GS-12 and above 
and supervisors with three or more sub- 
ordinates, plus a selected number of minority 
group employes in the lower grades. 

The extent of the program throughout 
government is not yet known by the Senate 
group which now is engaged in determining 
how widespread it is. One department in- 
volved is Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee sources sald. 

Civil Service Commission officials said they, 
too, are investigating. 

As described by Senate subcommittee 
sources, a typical confrontation session seeks 
to bring out the resentments of whites 
against blacks and vice versa and then to 
reconcile the differences. 

One had a white “agitator,” rehearsed in 
advance for his role, say, “I live in Chevy 
Chase and don’t want any black bastard liv- 
ing next door to me.” 

This provoked heated retorts from blacks 
and intensified the conflict. 

In another instance, one black after an- 
other would drink out of a Coca-Cola bottle 
and then pass it to whites to see if they too 
would drink out of it, Senate subcommittee 
investigators report. 


NEW PROGRAM 


The Civil Service Commission has started 
a new program to facilitate voluntary serv- 
ice by federal employes in community proj- 
ects. 

The program will be nationwide and is 
based on a model program recently developed 
for federal employes in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

The CSC said the program here has been 
very successful. In a three-month period, 
more than 300 federal employes here have ac- 
cepted volunteer assignments from 109 dif- 
ferent voluntary agencies. These were in 
urban service centers, community schools, 
hospitals, and playgrounds, and included, 
among other things, tutoring, teaching arts 
and drama, community action, service to the 
handicapped, sports and recreation, and 
services to children. 

In cooperation with the local Health and 
Welfare Council, the CSC has opened a small 
office which maintains lists of volunteer op- 
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EEO TRAINING SEMINARS 
(By Irving Weinstein) 

It was Sunday and it was hot and humid 
outside the Washingtonian Motel in Gaith- 
ersburg, Maryland. Inside, a wedding recep- 
tion was in progress and there was much 
festivity. Elegantly dressed men and women 
were dancing to music supplied by a five- 
piece band. Others were conversing, laugh- 
ing, drinking, or consuming hors d’oeuvers. 

In the adjoining room persons from 
HSMHA were participating in the first of 
three Equal Employment Opportunity Train- 
ing Seminars. It was the first day of the 
meeting and the HSMHA people had gathered 
in general session to report on what they ac- 
complished in small work groups. 

The spokesman for a group which had 
been discussing the subtleties of discrimina- 
tion had the floor. He was saying his work 
group had been distracted and inconven- 
fenced “by the noise from the Jewish wed- 
ding next door,” when he was abruptly inter- 
rupted by a Seminar participant who asked 
why he had prefaced the word wedding with 
the adjective Jewish. 

The spokesman laughed and said, “Who 
else can afford such a wedding?” 

He was shocked, as were many others, 
when a person who knew the bride stood 
up and said, “But it is not a Jewish wedding. 
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The bridge and groom are not Jewish. They 
are Polish. This is a Polish wedding.” 

The spokesman learned something that 
day about attitudes, perceptions, and about 
himself. He learned he had arrived at an er- 
roneous conclusion because his premise was 
not based upon fact but upon a stereotyped 
image of a minority group and his carica- 
tured conception of that group. 

Each of the nearly 400 HSMHA employees 
who attended the three separate but inter- 
locking EEO Training Seminars learned 
things. They learned things about themselves 
about other persons, and about Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunty. They learned whether 
they were dealing with or failing with their 
attitudes, preceptions, and life styles as they 
relate to minorities and to the EEO pro- 


m: 

Participating in the Seminars were per- 
sons from the HSMHA Personnel offices, both 
field and headquarters, and Deputy EEO Of- 
ficers and EEO Counsellors from each Cen- 
ter, Service, Institute, Regional Office, Hos- 
pital, and Indian Health Area. The Seminars 
were sponsored by HSMHA’s Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity together with the 
Office of Personnel. 

The goals, enumerated in materials dis- 
tributed to each Seminar participant, were: 

To develop and increase the commitment 
of Equal Employment Opportunity and Per- 
sonnel staffs to an assertive Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Program. 

To develop good rapport between the Of- 
fice of Equal Employment Opportunity and 
the Office of Personnel. 

To increase the skills of Deputy Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Officers and Coun- 
sellors. 

To develop cohesion within the entire 
HSMHA Equal Employment Opportunity 
structure. 

To identify EEO and Personnel policy and 
procedural issues requiring followup action 
at HSMHA and Program levels. 

Three Seminars were called instead of one 
by the Seminar co-hosts, Lonis Ballard, 
HSMHA Equal Employment Opportunity Of- 
ficer, and Ralph Reeder, Acting Director, 
Office of Personnel, because lodgings were not 
available with sufficient “break-out” rooms 
to accommodate an extremely important in- 
gredient in the Seminar planning—small 
work groups. 

Although each Seminar was different, with 
its own highlights, each was a highly emo- 
tional and remarkable learning experience. 
In addition to the small work groups and 
general sessions, participants met in agency 
groupings, separate Personnel and EEO 
groupings, and, at one point during the 
second Seminar, in a separate black-white 
grouping. 

Each small group contained a professional 
facilitator who assisted in moving the dis- 
cussions along. Among the many subjects dis- 
cussed in the work groups were the objec- 
tives of EEO, the role of Personnel and its 
image, the role of EEO Counsellors and Dep- 
uty EEO’s, procedures, risk-taking, racism, 
Personnel actions, the Merit Promotion Sys- 
tem, commitment, and recommendations to 
help make equal employment opportunity a 
reality throughout HSMHA. 

Participants were kept informed through- 
out the Seminars on what everyone was do- 
ing, thinking, and saying through a daily 
newsletter, printed reports, and verbal re- 
ports at the general sessions. These com- 
munications helped each person present to 
deal better with personal problems and prob- 
lems affecting the full development of the 
EEO Program. 

The first Seminar was attended by all 
HSMHA Deputy EEO Officers from headquar- 
ters and top level staff from the Office of 
Personnel. It lasted two days and served as 
a prototype and prelude to Seminars 2 and 3. 
Participants in Seminar 1 also participated 
in one or the other of the latter Seminars. 
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Prior to the conclusion of Seminar 1, 
Personnel staff and the EEO group met in 
separate meetings. The Personnel group 
returned from its caucus, according to Ralph 
Reeder, “as a united body cemented together 
by a new and inspiring feeling of mutual 
trust.” 

The Personnel group reported it would and 
could now become more effective in relation 
to EEO. It indicated its people would aggres- 
sively take the initiative and go to EEO 
Program offices in order for the EEO Program 
to become more effective. 

Among the highlights of Seminars 2 and 3 
was a visit from Dr. Vernon E. Wilson, 
HSMHA Administrator. Dr. Wilson told 
participants that Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity is a matter of highest priority both for 
him personally and for all persons in HSMHA. 
He assured Mr. Ballard of his full support. 

“The task you are addressing here,” Dr. 
Wilson said, “is essential to the accomplish- 
ment of HMSHA'’s purpose. Our mission is to 
improve the physical and mental health of 
all the American people. We can carry out 
this mission successfully only if our staff 
refiects the racial and ethnic composition of 
the population we seek to serve, and only 
when all our staff members are able to use 
their skills and fulfill their potential to the 
utmost.” 

Dr. Wilson told the seminar participants 
that HSMHA’s top management had recog- 
nized and declared, during the Airlie House 
EEO Conference in February, the need for 
change in our policies and practices and had 
begun the process of change. These training 
seminars, he said, constitute one important 
step along the road we must travel. 

“I consider it one of my fundamental 
responsibilities as your new Administrator,” 
he said, “to make the policy of equal employ- 
ment opportunity a reality throughout 
HSMHA.” 

Dr. Wilson said HSMHA program directors 
are similarly committed to the same goal and 
that the seminar participants had a vital 
role to perform in assisting them and him in 
making EEO a reality. 

He concluded by saying, “I look forward to 
the recommendations from these seminars 
and to the effective performance of your EEO 
duties, which should be their most important 
outcome.” 

Seven HSMHA agency directors and one 
deputy director also visited the seminars, as 
did Dr. Robert Laur, consultant to the Ad- 
ministrator and Mr. Samuel Hoston, Director, 
Equal Opportunity Staff, HEW. 

Mr. Hoston sparked one of the general ses- 
sions, telling the participants that although 
each President since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had issued an Executive Order dealing with 
Equal Employment Opportunity, “the prob- 
lem still exists and we still have discrimina- 
tion.” 

He stressed the need for understanding and 
rapport between EEO people and Personnel 
people and the importance of their attitudes 
in dealing with others. He spoke of commit- 
ment and concluded by describing a conver- 
sation between a chicken and a pig. 

“The chicken and the pig,” he said, “were 
looking at a platter of ham and eggs. The 
chicken said to the pig, ‘Look at the mag- 
nificient contribution we have made. Doesn't 
it make you proud? Doesn’t it make you 
happy?’ The pig looked at the chicken and 
said, ‘No, not really. You see, yours is a 
contribution; mine is a total commitment.’” 

During Seminar 2, the blacks walked out of 
a general meeting to caucus in an attempt, as 
one of the leaders later said, “to find our own 
wave length.” The remainder of the par- 
ticipants were left to ponder the reason for 
the walkout in a white caucus. 

After dinner that evening, partially as a 
result of the walkout, the blacks and whites 
reconvened and went on to participate in the 
most fruitful activities of the meeting. 

On the following day, Mr. Ballard told the 
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counsellors and Deputy Equal Employment 
Opportunity Officers that if they couldn’t cry 
over the plight of minorities in this country, 
if they had no awareness of what it meant to 
be a black or a Chicano they could be of no 
use to HSMHA as EEO Counsellors or Deputy 
EEO Officers. 

“I want the kind of people,” he said, “who 
are sensitive and daring ... the kind of peo- 
ple who know the job that needs to be done 
and who will do the job. They will be humble 
when needed, aggressive when needed, and 
will beg if needed .. . but they will always 
be cognizant of EEO and what it means. I 
want the kind of people who know they are 
in the business of keeping our nation alive 
because without them, I don’t know how long 
we can endure as a nation.” 

In addressing the Personnel staff, Mr. 
Reeder said. “We in Personnel have been the 
scapegoat for a great deal of anger and frus- 
tration both here at the Seminar and 
wherever it is we work.” 

He told the group it could elther accept 
this image employees have of Personnel or 
change it. In order to change it, he said, “em- 
ployees must know we are working for them 
as well as for management.” 

“We have a responsibility to the EEO Pro- 
gram,” Mr. Reeder said, “and we can con- 
tribute a strong input to help make it suc- 
ceed.” 

He reminded his staff that he had told 
them on two separate occasions during the 
Seminar exactly where he stood in his com- 
mitment to the EEO Program and that he 
expected each of them to fully support the 
Program both at headquarters and in the 
field. 

He informed them that the Personnel Of- 
fice had received approval for its recommen- 
dation that employees and supervisors be 
rated on their performance in relation to 
EEO. “I expect to apply this to my employ- 
ees in headquarters and I expect every Per- 
sonnel Officer in field stations to do the 
same.” 

Mr. Reeder said, “We need to expand our 
sensitivities and awareness and learn to 
know persons in minority groups better than 
we do.” 

“We are in the business,” he said, “of de- 
livering health and mental health services to 
the American people and HSMHA cannot 
succeed in its mission without the input of 
minorities.” 

He concluded by saying that Personnel 
had the resources to help get minority in- 
put into HSMHA and to see that the HSMHA 
programs do succeed in their mission. 

At Seminar 3 the issue of race, which was 
not quickly dealt with in the preceding Se- 
minars, was brought out into the open im- 
mediately. 

Dick Shapiro and Bert Phillips, the Con- 
ference coordinators, asked the participants 
to deal with the way they really feel and to 
be honest with themselves and others. “These 
days together,” they said, “are not to be used 
solely for ingesting information. They are 
also to be used for giving information and 
for giving of yourselves. This is a participa- 
tory conference.” 

They told the conferees that although an 
agenda has been prepared, it was flexible and 
open to change if the participants wanted 
change. Participants were told that this 
Seminar offered an opportunity for honesty. 
It offered an opportunity for them to sit 
and talk together as human beings about 
problems existing in HSMHA and in this 
country and to logically determine what 
could be done to resolve them. 

This Seminar featured a panel discussion 
dealing with racism; a question and answer 
session with Mr. Ballard and Mr. Reeder re- 
sponding to questions from the floor; and 
input from Indians, who comprised about 25 
percent of the participants. 

For one full day, the EEO group subdivided 
into three separate groupings, Lon Ballard 
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met with the Deputy Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Officers; Mary V. Geisbert, Mr. Bal- 
lard's Deputy, met with EEO Counsellors 
who had received formal training as coun- 
sellors; and Isaiah Russell, EEO Specialist 
on Mr. Ballard’s staff, met with the counsel- 
lors who had received no formal training. 

When the question of risk came up, tied 
to the issue of racism, Mr, Ballard said he 
would utilize the full power of his office to 
discipline and possibly even remove persons 
intimidating or threatening EEO Counsellors 
in the performance of their duty. He said the 
nation could no longer tolerate bigots and 
racists and neither could HSMHA and he re- 
ceived a thunderous ovation. 

At the same time Ralph Reeder and the 
Personnel group discussed the image of the 
Personnel Office, methods of communicating 
Civil Service rules and regulations to EEO 
staff, and the kinds of information EEO per- 
sonnel need in order to better do their jobs. 

On the morning of the third day repre- 
sentatives from the Indian Health Service 
requested time in the afternoon so that they 
could meet separately as an agency to seek 
solutions to their own problems. 

One of the problems voiced by the Indians 
throughout the Seminar was “the need to be 
able to keep our own culture, without ac- 
cepting the white man’s ways.” 

Several Indians had also indicated they 
were sick and tired of being studied by an- 
thropologists and of being told how to live 
by whites of other professional disciplines. 

As a result of the Indian Health Service's 
request to meet separately, other Seminar 
participants indicated by a show of hands a 
strong desire to convene that afternoon in 
agency groupings. They, too, wanted to dis- 
cuss problems unique to individual agencies 
and to develop recommendations that would 
help move the EEO program forward. And 
they did. 

The next day, during the last session of 
Seminar 3, spokesmen from each HSMHA 
constituency present presented their agency’s 
recommendations. Some of the finest recom- 
mendations were submitted by the Office of 
Personnel and drew tremendous applaus from 
the floor. 

Among the recommendations proposed by 
all agencies were the following: 

HSMHA should request of the Department 
that a job preference act for all minorities— 
similar to the Veterans Preference Act and 
the Indian Preference Act—be introduced in 
Congress. 

Specialized recruitment efforts should be 
undertaken to include provision of selection 
authority to joint EEO-Personnel recruit- 
ment teams. 

The job descriptions of all managers and 
supervisors should contain a section dealing 
with EEO responsibilities. 

A day care center should be established at 
the Parklawn Building. 

Deputy Equal Employment Opportunity 
Officers should be considered as part of the 
executive management staff of each agency 
and should report to the Director and par- 
ticipate in all staff meetings. 

Program directors should report regularly 
to the Administrator concerning the status 
of their affirmative action plans. 

A pool of positions should be established 
within the Office of the Administrator and 
headquarters of each Service, Center, and 
Institute to be used to reward programs 
which recruit and upgrade minority staffs. 

In addition to these recommendations, 
many more were proposed in both Seminars 
2 and 3 and at the time of this writing Mr. 
Ballard and Mr. Reeder were reviewing the 
proposals and preparing them for presenta- 
tion to Dr. Wilson. 

The participants in Seminar 3 reacted 
spontaneously and dramatically to each pro- 
posal, Some recommendations received stand- 
ing ovations. 
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The last spokesman, a young black wom- 
an, delivered her agency’s recommendations 
and then looked at her audience and said 
extemporaneously, “I want to thank you. I 
came to this meeting with despair. All my 
life I have been exposed to racism and I had 
lost all hope. But you have given me some 
here. I think some of you were sincere in 
what you said.” 

Her voice quivered as she said, “I have been 
let down so many times. I have heard so 
many promises. Please .. .” 

The young woman’s plea evoked tear from 
many in the audience, and the emotion that 
pervaded the room created a sense of unity 
that had not existed when the seminars 
began. 

Mr. Ballard sensed the cohesiveness of the 
group as he closed the meeting. “I think 
history has been made here,” he said. “Peo- 
ple are concerned. They're moved. They are 
moved to tears.” 


JAMES RESTON QUESTIONS THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EXPANDING THE 
WAR 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent article, Mr. James Reston, 
the distinguished columnist for the New 
York Times, questions the wisdom of ex- 
tending and expanding wars even when 
some objectives appear to be justifiable. 

Reston’s thesis is that the chain of 
events which such expansions may cause, 
often leads to consequences that cannot 
be predicted or foreseen. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject, I insert Mr, Res- 
ton’s column in the RECORD. 

[From the Miami News, Feb. 11, 1971] 
THE War To END WAR—WHEN Wilt WE 
Ever LEARN? 

(By James Reston) 

WasHIncton.—In this latest crisis in the 
Indochina War, when we are being told once 
more that the latest adventure into Laos will 
surely put an end to the long agony, it may 
be prudent to look back at the record. 

Last time, only last spring, it was the in- 
vasion of Cambodia that was going to destroy 
the enemy’s sanctuaries and let us go home. 
Before that, it was destruction of the ene- 
my’s forces in the Tet offensive that was sup- 
posed to have broken the back of the opposi- 
tion. And before that, it was American air 
support, then American air power itself, then 
the U.S. search-and-destroy missions, then 
the bombing of the North, each in its own 
turn, that was going to be “decisive.” 

It is a very old story, underscoring a long 
forgotten lesson, Herbert Butterfield pointed 
it out long ago. “However hard we have tried 
in the 20th Century to make allowances in 
advance for the unpredictable consequences 
of war,” he wrote, “we have always discov- 
ered that the most terrible of these had been 
omitted from our calculations or only imper- 
fectly foreseen. One of the examples of the 
fact is the loss of liberty in Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans—the very regions whose 
freedom was the primary issue for which 
we were supposed to have undertaken two 
world wars.” 

The First World War was probably the 
most tragic example of this kind of miscal- 
culation. Believing that there could never be 
an aggressor so monstrous as Germany under 
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the Kaiser. The Allies fought that ghastly 
war in the West to the point of “total vic- 
tory.” And in the process created two much 
more formidable menaces for ourselves, Nazi 
Germany and Communist Russia. 

There is, of course, a certain military logic 
to the invasion of Laos, and even a moral 
justification for attacking an enemy shelter- 
ing and gathering in a neutral country for 
an attack on South Vietnam. The Adminis- 
tration’s policy is that it will use air power 
anywhere in Indochina where enemy forces 
may “ultimately” threaten the security of 
our own troops. 

There was a certain logic, too, in all those 
other moves, as seen from the Pentagon. Who 
could logically suppose that a small enemy 
country, operating over long lines of supply 
and without air power, could stand against 
half a million Americans, equipped with all 
the modern weapons of war, and in complete 
control of the air and sea? Yet events did not 
quite work out as the Pentagon planned. 

Now the assumption here is that Hanoi is 
down to its last supply route along the Ho 
Chi Minh trails (and that if these are cut, 
the enemy wili be crippled at least long 
enough to let us get out, and the South 
Vietnamese, by that time, will be able to 
fend for themselves. 

It is a reasonable assumption if you also 
assume that the Soviets and the Chinese 
will not give Hanoi new weapons to match 
the mounting fire power of the Allies. May- 
be the enemy will accommodate us this time, 
stand and fight and be destroyed, while Mos- 
cow and Peking watch patiently on the side. 
But this is no sure thing, and time and 
geography are on their side. 

What happens if the enemy merely retreats 
into the jungle and regroups later in North 
Vietnam. Do we then resume the bombing 
of the North on the ground that troops there 
might “ultimately” threaten our command? 
And if we do cut the supply trails to the 
north and get out in a year or 18 months, 
what is “decisive” about that? 

The theory of “a war to end war” went out 
with Woodrow Wilson. When we finally leave, 
if we do, it will be said that General Giap in 
Hanoi expelled the French from Indochina 
and fought the Americans to a com- 
promise settlement. This cannot hurt or de- 
press Giap in what will then be a struggle 
with Saigon. 

Accordingly, the war may very well go on 
being as unpredictable as before. The Presi- 
dent has clearly won the battle of public 
opinion in the United States. He didn’t even 
feel obliged to talk to the American people 
about his aerial invasion of Laos, and the 
ano of the people was comparatively 
mild. 

NBC took a poll the other day and found 
that 46 per cent of the people were con- 
vinced, despite the Administration’s state- 
ments to the contrary, that there actually 
were American ground troops fighting in 
Laos. In short, even when the Administration 
was telling the truth, it wasn’t believed by 
almost half of those polled. 

The popular view seems to be that it is all 
right to attack a neutral country occupied 
by the enemy so long as our casualties are 
not too high, that if the enemy invades a 
neutral country, it is reasonable for us to do 
the same, 

This is the logic of our latest adventure, 
but what if the Russians or the Chinese as- 
sumed that since we were giving alr sup- 
port to Saigon, they would give air power to 
Hanoi? Or new longer range rockets? What 
then would happen to our logic and our as- 
sumptions? 

“I wonder,” said Butterfield, “if it could 
not be formulated as a law that no state can 
ever achieve the security it desires without 
so tipping the balance that it becomes a 
menace to its neighbors .. . and this gives 
us one of the patterns of those terrible dilem- 
mas which seem always to be confronting us 
in international affairs.” 
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SLAUGHTER OF INNOCENTS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the President 
announced on February 17, that he is 
“not going to place any limitations upon 
the use of airpower,” save for the use 
of nuclear weapons, in Southeast Asia. 
Now the rhetoric matches the actions of 
the administration—all of Indochina is 
the battlefield. On the ground, Asian 
troops, funded, supplied, and supported 
by the United States, will fight. In the 
air, U.S. planes will fly, wreaking dev- 
astation. 

It is apparent that the administration 
really has no plan for bringing this tragic 
war to an end. An illusive military solu- 
tion is still being pursued, while there is 
no serious attempt at a political solution. 

Tom Wicker, in a column which ap- 
peared in the February 21 edition of the 
New York Times, expresses, to my mind, 
the outrage so many Americans feel re- 
garding the President’s action. As Mr. 
Wicker says of the administration’s 
policy: 

It is a policy of indiscriminate aerial war- 
fare and blind firepower on the ground that 
means death and destruction wholesale, not 
just body counts of enemy dead, but a 
slaughter of innocents—women and children 
and old people—villages destroyed, the earth 
revaged, refugees in their miserable thou- 
sands wandering homeless and hungry. For 
the people of Indochina, it is a wanton lie 
that this Administration is “winding down” 
the war; it is spreading the war like a holo- 
caust. 


The administration must not be al- 
lowed to continue the death and destruc- 
tion which afflict the people of Southeast 
Asia. The Congress must act. It must act 
to cut off funds for the war; it must act 
to pass legislation, of which I am a spon- 
sor, to bring this war to an immediate 
end. 

I commend Tom Wicker’s column to 
my colleagues: 

A SLAUGHTER OF INNOCENTS 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WasxHiIncton.—President Nixon's news con- 
ference of Feb. 17 made clear what skeptics 
have long believed. His Vietnam policy is by 
no means one of steadily withdrawing Amer- 
icans from South Vietnam, then letting the 
people of Indochina work out or fight out 
their own affairs. It is instead a policy of 
escalation by American air power and South 
Vietnamese manpower, with the aim of mill- 
tary victory. 

“I am not going to place any limitations 
upon the use of air power,” Mr. Nixon said, 
excepting only the use of nuclear weapons. 
And if South Vietnam invades North Viet- 
nam across the demilitarized zone—‘“to de- 
fend their national security,” in the Presi- 
dent's Orwellian lingo—Mr. Nixon openly left 
standing the possibility of sending American 
air power to support the invasion. 

Mr. Nixon was careful at every turn to lay 
down, as a basis for an unlimited air war, the 
doctrine that he would be acting only to pro- 
tect the lives of American ground troops. 
This blatant deception was used to justify 
the Cambodian invasion and is being used to 
justify the current extension of the ground 
war into the Laotian panhandle. But it was 
exposed as a fraud by Mr. Nixon himself, 

who claimed that the fighting in Cambodia 
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had cut one North Vietnamese “lifeline” and 
then said of the march into Laos: 

“This action would either cut or seriously 
disrupt the other pipeline or lifeline ... the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail into the north half of 
South Vietnam. Therefore, we expected the 
North Vietmamese to fight here. They have 
to fight here or give up the struggle to con- 
quer South Vietnam, Cambodia, and their in- 
fluence extending through other parts of 
Southeast Asia,” 

Those are the words of a man seeking a 
showdown. The clear threat to turn loose the 
South Vietnamese to invade North Vietnam, 
under a protective umbrella of American 
planes and behind a destructive barrage of 
American bombs, may be in part psychologi- 
cal warfare. But if the President cannot get 
his victory in Laos, as he could not get it in 
South Vietnam or in Cambodia, there is only 
one other place to seek it, and every reason 
to believe that Mr. Nixon will do just that. 

It should be noted well that this Presi- 
dent, who was elected promising to end— 
not win—the war, has effectively jettisoned 
the Paris negotiations. Not only did he say 
that American representatives would con- 
tinue to participate only in hopes of making 
an arrangement con prisoners of 
war—not the war itself—but he also said 
flatly that “we are not going to make any 
more concessions,” 

Not content with this demotion, Mr. 
Nixon went further and reiterated the fact 
that he has also abrogated the only fruitful 
results of those talks—the October, 1968 ‘‘un- 
derstanding” by which the bombing of North 
Vietnam was ended. 

That understanding was entered in good 
faith by the previous Administration and by 
Hanoi. Now Mr. Nixon has asserted without 
convincing supporting evidence that attacks 
on American reconnaissance planes over 
Hanoi constitute a North Vietnamese viola- 
tion of the understanding that releases him 
from it; further, Mr. Nixon insists that he 
will bomb North Vietnam any time he decides 
anything happening in that country threat- 
ens American lives. 

So the talks are dead, interred by a Presi- 
dent who charges the other side with making 
no concessions despite having made none 
himself on any point that matters; and the 
important understanding those talks pro- 
duced is also dead, broken by the second 
American President who failed to honor an 
arrangement with Hanoi; and the war has 
been carried by air and invasion to two more 
countries, with the threat poised of the in- 
vasion and aerial devastation of a third. 

This is @ policy calculated to bludgeon 
North Vietnam to its knees, without appal- 
ling American casualty lists, it is also a policy 
that risks retaliation elsewhere—in northern 
Laos or in Thailand—and might bring Chi- 
nese entry into the war. But above all, every 
American, every citizen who loves his coun- 
try, every man who honors humanity should 
understand the cost of this policy in life and 
suffering. 

It is a policy of indiscriminate aerial war- 
fare and blind firepower on the ground that 
means death and destruction wholesale, not 
just body counts of enemy dead, but a slaugh- 
ter of innocents—women and children and 
old people—villages destroyed, the earth rav- 
aged, refugees In their miserable thousands 
wandering homeless and hungry. For the 
people of Indochina, it is a wanton He that 
this Administration is “winding down” the 
war; it is spreading the war like a holocaust. 

In a forthcoming article in The New York 
Review of Brooks, Daniel Ellsberg cites Sen- 
ate reports showing that more than a million 
Cambodian refugees have been “generated” 
in the last nine months; that in Mr. Nixon’s 
first year in office about 50,000 civilians were 
killed, and in his second, more than 70,000. 
No one knows how many there will be in his 
third, or what number of innocents will die 
in Laos, or how many more will be made 
refugees, 
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But they will be many, and every one an 
ineradicable stain upon the once-proud name 
of the United States of America. 


ABOLISHING HISC 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, since 
1938 there has been an un-American 
activity in Congress, a threat to the 
Nation’s real security—the security based 
in the fundamental precepts of demo- 
cratic philosophy of free speech and free 
political thought. The House Internal 
Security Committee continues to subvert 
these American ideals as did its prede- 
cessor, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. I have introduced today 
a resolution to abolish this unjustifiable 
squandering of Congress’ resources. 

Today few fear the HISC subpena. An 
investigation by the committee is often 
greeted with scorn. Have the students 
who dissent from mainstream American 
political opinion been cowed since the 
HISC spent thousands of tax dollars 
hearing testimony on the Students for a 
Democratic Society? Is there any less 
likelihood that blacks may organize to 
express disapproval of political and eco- 
nomic subjugation since the HISC spent 
weeks collecting evidence about black 
panthers? 

In the last Congress the HISC per- 
formed no responsible functions which 
could not be better carried out by legiti- 
mate law enforcement agencies or by 
regular committees of the Congress. Any 
legitimate legislative or investigative 
functions of the HISC should be trans- 
ferred to the proper jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee. In my judgment, 
conducting politically motivated investi- 
gations of controversial organizations is 
not a worthwhile function for a congres- 
sional committee. If these groups do en- 
gage in subversive and illegal activities 
we already have adequate laws and agen- 
cies to deal with them. 

Meanwhile this anachronistic com- 
mittee is one of the largest congressional 
committees with 38 staff employees. It 
received $850,000 in the last Congress. 
That is more than three times greater 
than the authorization for the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. The 91st Congress al- 
located three times more funds to the 
committee which harasses those who op- 
pose the inhuman war in Vietnam than 
it allocated to the committee concerned 
with the veterans who have fought in 
that tragic conflict. These veterans face 
new and urgent problems—an unemploy- 
ment rate double the national average, 
readjustment, and a frightening unswing 
in drug addiction. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has a staff of merely 18 and 
a budget of $195,000 in the last Congress. 

Equally ludicrous is the comparison 
you can make with authorizations and 
staff between HISC and the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. That com- 
mittee, with 16 employees and a budget 
in the last Congress of $185,000, is 
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charged with major conservation and 
environmental responsibilities. 

Can Congress give due attention to the 
problems of the Indian, to the problems 
of pollution, when the appropriate com- 
mittee is hobbled in deference to a com- 
mittee that pollutes the very democratic 

process? Is not our congressional atten- 
tion—attention which goes where the 
money goes—grossly misdirected? 

The House Internal Security Commit- 
tee is a frivolous and harmful hindrance 
to a Congress increasingly concerned 
about the proper and economical organi- 
zation of its work. 


YOUTH’S ROLE IN THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CRISIS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr, HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a speech by Stephen Echsner, a 
perspicacious young man whom I am 
proud to claim as one of my constituents. 
Mr. Echsner resides in Columbus, Ind. 

The speech follows: 

Yournr’s ROLE IN THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS 
(By Stephen H. Echsner) 

Pollution is everywhere. People are every- 
where. People are polluters. People are re- 
sponsible for the pollution of our land, air 
and water. People are the ones who make 
ghetto areas, who lay waste the land with 
strip mines, and automobile Junkyards. Peo- 
ple build our giant plants of industry that 
belch “bad breath” into the air. People are 
responsible for the dumping of garbage and 
sewage into our rivers and streams. 

The situation is growing worse. We must 
search out the reason why people are doing 
these things. Certainly it is not naturai for 
people to pollute. Even a cat buries his own 
dirt. 

Our material environment is discussed a 
great deal today in almost every newspaper 
and magazine. Equal concern should be given 
to our nonmaterial environment—to the spir- 
itual pollution that is taking place in our 
great country. Herein lies the problem—the 
crisis of the environment—and youth must 
be able to do something about it. 

People aren't inherently bad. Many times 
they don’t think, they forget, they adopt 
the idea of “let George do it,” they shirk 
personal responsibility. People adopt the 
idea that if they don’t get caught, it's O.K., 
they take the easy way out. But there is no 
easy way to develop respect for nature, and 
the answer to our environmental problems 
ultimately will be respect. Respect for the 
rights of other men and the laws of nature. 

Some aboriginals and other uncivilized 
tribes consider the time when a male reaches 
adolescence as one of the most important oc- 
casions of his life. After passing arduous 
tests and suffering intense pain, the young 
man receives new privileges and responsi- 
bilities. What these people recognize is the 
need for youth to grow up and to become 
mature, independent human beings. We have 
no counterpart in our society today and to a 
large extent, the extreme behavior of some 
of our young people is witness to the lack of 
this kind of initiation. For example, the pa- 
pers have been full of publicity recently 
about the killings at Kent State, and the 
bombings on the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin. Why are people doing these 
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things? What morality do they have, what 
goals have they set for themselves and 
others? Where is their sincerity, their hon- 
esty, their reasoning? 

To the degree that the great majority of 
youth are successful today in achieving ma- 
turity, there are present numerous corollaries 
or substitutes corresponding to these primi- 
tive customs alluded to previously, such as, a 
well-formed conscience, a social awareness, 
a moral responsibility and a set of norms. 
By this, I mean a conscience that is right and 
just and full of self-identity, a social aware- 
ness that dictates an involvement in social 
issues, moral responsibility that means do- 
ing right and avoiding wrong, and lastly, 
norms that we are all familiar with—indi- 
vidual code of ethics, civil guidelines and 
laws, and religious directives. These things 
one doesn’t get by accident. The responsi- 
bility for the preparation of youth for a bet- 
ter tomorrow lies with parents, schools, 
churches, organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts of America, and society as a whole. 
Youth looks to these sources for knowledge 
of society as it is today. They should be able 
to identify the problems of poverty, racism, 
bigotry, environmental pollution, totalitar- 
ianism, class distinction and crime. Once 
these areas are defined, reasonable, practical 
and human goals must be initiated. The real- 
ities must be faced and the difficult steps 
must be taken to solve these problems. Cop- 
ing with the pollution of our air, land, and 
water for instance, will necessitate coopera- 
tion with others, personal sacrifice, and above 
all, a commitment to its solution. 

But solutions just don’t happen. One 
doesn’t get to his destination by just any old 
road. The directions that lead to human 
betterment have existed for ages. They have 
been found since ancient times, in our own 
conscience, in the natural laws, the Deca- 
logue—God’s own laws, in the Magna 
Charta, the English Common Law, the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Bill 
of Rights. 

The truth inherent in these directives will 
insure justice for all men; food, clothing 
and shelter for everyone; racial equality; 
religious cooperation; an unpolluted world; 
free societies; and a society relatively de- 
void of crime. 

Paul Tillach, noted Protestant theologian, 
said that it takes more than the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule to cover 
concrete situations. It takes a lot of hard 
thinking and right feeling to cope with the 
problems youth face today—in other words, 
a right conscience. 

The job for a better tomorrow to produce 
a better world cannot be solved by demon- 
strations, demands, and violence that have 
no substantial directive force for progress. 
Youths’ awareness of its’ role in the coming 
generation plus an adherence to the prin- 
ciples of respect for others and respect for 
nature and the law, will produce a future 
world free of material and spiritual contam- 
inants. 

All of our shortcomings, our failures, all of 
our progress, our achievements, will be meas- 
ured by our habits—our way of acting. And 
so it behooves the youth of our country to 
act in such a way as to bring out the best 
in them. For a better youth today, makes way 
for a better environment tomorrow. 


RELIEF SOUGHT FOR NONSMOKERS 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a bill requiring that 
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airliners, trains, and buses provide a pro- 
tected area for nonsmoking passengers. 
I strongly urge my colleagucs to support 
this legislation, aimed not at attacking 
the rights of the smoker but at protect- 
ing the rights of the nonsmoker. 

My bill would require that the Secre- 
tary of Transportation establish regu- 
lations for protected nonsmoking areas 
in public carriers operating in interstate 
commerce. 

The bill places no burdens at all on 
the smoker, but does provide relief for 
the person who prefers not to be ex- 
posed to exhaled smoke or smoke from 
the burning end of a fellow passenger’s 
cigarette. The nonsmoker is entitled to 
an area where he can escape for relief 
and protection. 

I am not going as far as US. Sur- 
geon General Jesse L. Steinfield, who 
recently called for an outright ban on 
smoking in confined public places. For 
those determined to smoke—fine. That is 
their business. But I am saying that non- 
smokers should not be forced to breathe 
the noxious fumes as well. 

The buildup of smoke in a confined 
atmosphere is extremely distressing to 
the nonsmoker, and dangerous to his 
health. 

Health officials list eye and nose irrita- 
tion, headache, cough, wheeze, sore 
throat, nausea, and dizziness among the 
effects of secondary smoke inhalation. 

Studies at Texas A. & M. University, re- 
ported by the American Cancer Society, 
revealed that only 30 minutes in a smok- 
ing environment caused measurable ef- 
fects on a group of children age 6 
through 13. These effects, the report said, 
included increased heart rate, adverse 
blood pressure, and increased amount of 
carbon monoxide in the blood. In fact, 
the report concluded, except for the re- 
duced scale, the effects were the same as 
on smokers themselves. 

Each person must make his own deci- 
sion on whether to smoke in the face of 
growing evidence of damage to the smok- 
er’s health. However, I am sure the 
smoker does not want to discomfort 
others and endanger their health. 

It is absurd that one branch of our 
Government is trying to discourage the 
habit by labeling cigarette packages and 
banning TV advertising, while other 
branches do nothing to deter the practice 
in spaces under their regulation. 

The nonsmoker on trains used to be 
able to stay out of the smoking car. But 
this is no longer possible on today’s 
planes and buses. Enactment of my bill 
will make relief available for those who 
seek it. 


FLORIDA JAYCEES ADOPT RODE- 
HEAVER BOYS RANCH 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Rode- 
heaver Poys Ranch near Palatka, Fla., is 
truly a great institution. 

Today, some 30 boys call the ranch 
“home” and they follow all of those who 
have since its founding in 1950. 
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Today, its future looks even brighter 
for service to lost and needy boys—giv- 
ing them a new chance for hope and 
happiness. 

The Florida Jaycees have voted to 
adopt the Rodeheaver Boys Ranch as a 
statewide project. This means that every 
Florida Jaycee organization will be en- 
couraged to establish programs of sup- 
port—either financially or materially— 
for the further development of the ranch. 

As my good friend, Putnam County 
Sheriff Walt Pelicer, stated: 

The greatest benefit from the Jaycee sup- 
port will be the attention which can be fo- 
cused on the Ranch by these young men of 
action. 


The ranch was founded in 1950 in the 
latter years of the long career of Evan- 
gelist Homer Rodeheaver. A nonprofit 
corporation—deriving nearly 90 percent 
of its operating funds from friends and 
supporters—the boys who come to the 
ranch to make a home get a chance at 
life. 

Ed MacClellan is the new director of 
the ranch and this dynamic young man is 
doing a tremendous job. It was he who 
spoke to the Gainesville Jaycees about 
6 months ago about the opportunity for 
service that exists at the ranch. The 
drive to pass the resolution was spear- 
headed by the Gainesville club under 
the direction of Don Petricci. 

Palatka and Gainesville Jaycees took 
on a group project in January—a barn 
raising project to replace an old barn 
that burned last summer. 

It is an interest in projects like this, 
as well as financial support, that the 
sponsoring jaycees hope to generate 
throughout the State. 

Another workday, for example, at the 
ranch’s new cottage has been set for 
March 13. St. Augustine and Crescent 
City Jaycees will join the first two groups. 

The ranch will be working with the 
executive committee to work out plans 
for future projects. 

The Jaycees do a tremendous job in 
public service. I feel very strongly that 
their taking on the Rodeheaver Boys 
Ranch as a project will be such an op- 
portunity and that the jaycees will be 
effective in further developing what has 
become a truly outstanding program of 
service. 

As a director of Rodeheaver Boys 
Ranch, I express my personal apprecia- 
tion to them. Young men in years to 
come will find their lives changed be- 
cause of this service—homeless and des- 
titute youngsters will receive a new lease 
on life. 

It is a tremendous tribute to the jay- 
cees and to those who worked so dili- 
ee and unselfishly in behalf of the 
ranch. 


HILLTOPPERS LIST CAMPER WAYS 
TO FIGHT POLLUTION 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, while 


the formidable array of Federal, State, 
and local legal guns are being zeroed in 
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on environmental pollution, Plain Dealer 
Outdoor Editor Lou Gale has given us a 
timely reminder that the battle must also 
be fought, if it is to be won, on an in- 
dividual basis. In the following article, 
Mr. Gale reports a list of suggestions put 
forth by the Hilltoppers Chapter of the 
National Campers and Hikers Associa- 
tion which all of us who wish to clean up 
our air, water, and land would do well 
to heed: 

ALL OUTDOORS: HILLTOPPERS List CAMPER 

Ways To FIGHT POLLUTION 
(By Lou Gale) 

In their small way, campers, hikers and 
other outdoor enthusiasts can do something 
about fighting pollution of the air, water 
and land around them. 

Hilltoppers Chapter of the National 
Campers and Hikers Association offers this 
list of no-nos if you care to start saving your 
little corner of the world. 

Don’t use colored facial tissues, paper 
towels, or toilet paper. The paper dissolves 
in water, but the dye forms a residue. 

Use containers which disintegrate easily. 
Glass containers do not. Bottles made of 
polyvinyl chloride (PVC) give off lethal 
hydrochloric acid when they are incinerated. 
PVC is the soft plastic used to bottle many 
liquid cleaners, shampoos and mouthwashes. 

Do not confuse these PVC containers with 
the heavier, stiffer polystyrene plastic used 
mainly for powders. 

Use decomposable containers, such as 
pasteboard, cardboard or paper whenever pos- 
sible. 

Don’t buy non-returnable containers. 

Don't smoke. But if you do, don’t flush 
filter tips down the toilet. They are proving 
indestructible. 

If you are a gardener, make certain the 
fertilizer you use goes deep into the soil in- 
stead of running off with the first rainfall. 

Phosphates cause lake and river algae. 
Use low or non-phosphate soaps or detergents 
for the same reason. Use as little detergent 
as possibie. 

Avoid buying any DDT, DDD or any other 
chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides. Substi- 
tute recommended natural pesticides such 
as nicotine sulfate, rotenone or pyrethrum. 

For one of the most effective brakes on air 
pollution, switch your thinking and use of 
automobiles. Walk to work or ride a bike or 
motorcycle. If that is too radical a change, 
drive to work daily in a low-powered vehicle. 
Use your high-powered polluting muscle-cars 
only for high-speed highway travel. 

You can begin conserving our diminishing 
supply of fresh water with a few changes of 
home habits. Start shunning the use of your 
garbage disposal unit. Never flush away gar- 
bage you can put into containers collected 
by the city. You can use coffee grounds and 
tea levels in your garden. Give kitchen fats 
to the birds. 

And then there is that new personal anti- 
pollution tip being offered by most conserva- 
tion organizations. Stop over-shopping— 
and producing the world’s largest garbage 
pile and highest rubbish pile. 

This could be a start in improving our 
surroundings. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY— 
53 YEARS OF RESISTANCE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 


pleasure for me to join in this observa- 
tion of the 53d anniversary of the dec- 
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laration of independence of the Lith- 
uanian people. 

Regretably, for too long too many 
people throughout the world have been 
unaware of what happened to the people 
of Lithuania. The Communist regime did 
not come to power in Lithuania by legal 
or democratic process. 

The Soviets invaded and occupied Lith- 
uania in June 1940, and the Lithuanian 
people have been suffering in Russian- 
Communist slavery for more than 30 
years. 

This year more than a million Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian origin or descent, as 
well as their many friends, are marking 
two very important anniversaries: 

First, they will observe the 720th an- 
niversary of the formation of the Lithua- 
nian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into 
one kingdom in 1251. 

Second, they are marking the 53d an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. 

This occasion is not one of joy, of 
course, for Lithuania has lost its inde- 
pendence and today survives only as a 
captive nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

Americans of Lithuanian heritage are 
proud of their people who have lived 
peacefully on the shores of the Baltic 
from time immemorial. The nation has 
suffered from the accident of geography 
which saw the country invaded from the 
west by the Teutonic Knights and from 
the east by the Russians. 

The U.S. Government has refused to 
recognize the seizure and forced “in- 
corporation” of Lithuania by the Com- 
munists into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Six administrations have stated and 
restated our Nation’s nonrecognition pol- 
icy, although the Congress took an im- 
portant step in 1966 by adopting House 
Concurrent Resolution 416 that calls for 
freedom for Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic republics—Latvia and Estonia. 

Unfortunately, this legislation has not 
been implemented notwithstanding the 
continuing appeals from people through- 
out our Nation. 


BLACK PANTHERS FUNDRAISING 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago a great uproar from certain 
segments of our society was heard 
throughout the land when it became 
known that the House Committee on 
Internal Security, which I have the honor 
to chair, was publishing the results of a 
limited survey on honoraria paid to 
speakers on our Nation’s campuses. 

The survey contained considerable in- 
teresting and objective information con- 
cerning honoraria money earned by 
radicals through speaking engagements. 
It has opened the eyes of some civil 
libertarians and sincere liberals about the 
plans of revolutionaries in this country 
to finance their activities by just such 
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speaking engagements before young 
people. 

I refer to the column page in the 
January 25 issue of the Washington 
Post by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak that describes their version of how 
the Black Panther Party is proceeding to 
finance its Marxist-Maoist revolutionary 
movement. 

How are the Panthers doing it? Accord- 
ing to Evans-Novak they are doing it—I 
quote the column—through “two dramat- 
ically different fundraising techniques: 
the big-time college lecture circuit and a 
swelling campaign of burglaries by the 
party’s new underground organizations.” 

The column describes at some length 
how the Panthers are conducting fund- 
raising “through the barrel of a gun.” 

That the Panthers engage in armed 
depredations to raise funds has long been 
known to the Internal Security Commit- 
tee. Our hearings last year into Panther 
activities on a national level and locally 
in Kansas City, Seattle, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Philadelphia, Des Moines, and 
Omaha are replete with instances of 
Panther criminal] activity. 

After confirming what has already been 
reported by our committee and in press 
coverage of its hearings, the Evans- 
Novak column goes on to delineate how 
the Panthers, principally their chief 
mouthpiece, Huey P. Newton, have in the 
past and plan in the future to earn a not 
inconsiderable income from campus 
speaking engagements. 

The report of the House Committee 
on Internal Security in December 1970, 
on honoraria paid to campus speakers 
over a period of 2 school years—1968-69 
and 1969—-70—reveals Panther speakers 
earned in excess of $14,000 from 13 in- 
dividuals making 21 appearances. Pan- 
ther speakers on campuses were actually 
far in excess of that and they earned 
much more money than that revealed by 
the limited survey made by the House 
Internal Security Committee. 

The survey encompassed only 179 col- 
leges and universities, of which 138 re- 
sponded. Since the 1970 World Almanac 
lists some 2,500 colleges and universities, 
our committee report refiected only about 
3 percent of the total. 

Now let us, from Messrs. Evans and 
Novak, look at plans for the future. New- 
ton, the Panthers’ so-called minister of 
defense, intends to make a speaking 
tour on what the column calls “the lu- 
crative college lecture circuit.” Arrange- 
ments for the tour, according to Evans 
and Novak, are being arranged by a Pan- 
ther front group in New York called 
Stronghold Consolidated Productions, 
Inc. 

By operating through this front, New- 
ton and his fellow Panthers can receive 
their pay but still not embarrass a spon- 
soring group or school by being paid di- 
rectly from student activity fund checks. 

According to the column, Stronghold 
Consolidated’s headquarters is the law 
firm of Lubell, Lubell, Fine, & Schaap 
in New York City. Also according to the 
article, Stronghold Consolidated’s key 
figure is Lawyer David G. Lubell who was 
identified in sworn 1958 congressional 
testimony as a Communist Party orga- 
nizer. 
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Newton, who is not particularly artic- 
ulate and whose lectures consist mainly 
of four-letter obscenities spiced with ad- 
vice to “off the pigs’”—murder authori- 
ties—and rally to the banner of Mao 
Tse-tung, does not come cheap. 

He and two other Panthers available 
for speaking engagements seek $2,500 
plus expenses for a single engagement. 

The column alleges that speaking en- 
gagements are already booked at Cuya- 
hoga Community College in Cleveland; 
Princeton, Columbia, and Syracuse Uni- 
versities and one is likely to be arranged 
at Yale University. 

If there is no objection, I will insert 
the entire article in the Recorp for the 
edification of my colleagues in the House, 
both those who supported and those who 
opposed my committee’s limited survey, I 
think all will find it most interesting. 

The article follows: 


BLACK PANTHER FUND RAISING 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The Black Panther Party, its treasury no 
longer filled by conscience-stricken white 
liberals, is now turning to two dramatically 
different fund-raising techniques: the big- 
time college lecture circuit and a swelling 
campaign of burglaries by the party's new 
underground organization. 

Although Black Panther leaders have pub- 
licly denounced criminal activity, Panther- 
watchers are convinced of the party's recid- 
ivism toward its former policy of “‘expropri- 
ating” funds through burglary in the old 
Bolshevik tradition, The new Panther under- 
ground, not regular party chapters, has been 
given this task. 

While in overall command of these under- 
ground activities, Panther Leader Huey P, 
Newton is also launching a new lecture tour 
aimed at radical white students at presti- 
gious colleges and universities. The Panthers, 
not very impressive in organizing such ac- 
tivities, have taken on an old-line commu- 
nist with experience in student-organizing to 
run Newton's tour. 

These two wildly opposed methods of 
fund-raising reflect the two faces of Black 
Pantherism, Although at heart a revolution- 
ary organization of 1,000 armed black mili- 
tants with tremendous appeal among job- 
less and nihilistic Negro slum youth, the 
Panthers have always relied for support from 
well-meaning but gullible white liberals, a 
trend that reached its peak late in 1969 in 
the ludicrous session with Black Panthers in 
Leonard Bernstein’s Manhattan apartment. 

In fact, the decline in white liberal sup- 
port that followed the Bernstein fiasco has 
coincided with the party's return to violent 
rhetoric, “We have to begin to draw pictures 
that will make people go out and kill pigs 
(police) ,” says Emory Douglas, Panther min- 
ister of culture, in a recent edition of the 
party newspaper. 

Nor is this mere rhetoric. Panther law- 
lessness has been rising, both in attacks on 
police and with the Panther underground 
resorting to crime to support its financial re- 
quirements. In the past four months, party 
members have been arrested and 
with 15 separte robberies and burglaries 
across the country—in Charlotte, N.C., Cleve- 
land, Memphis, Buffalo, Winston-Salem, N.O., 
Dallas, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Toledo. 

But those 15 occasions may only be the 
tip of the iceberg. Nobody knows how many 
Panther crimes in the same period have not 
resulted in arrests or how many other ar- 
rested suspects are in fact covert Panthers. 
That's because the Panthers, since Newton's 
release from prison six months ago, have been 
perfecting an underground organization 
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functioning in isolated units of two's and 
three’s. 

In sharp counterpoint to this is Newton’s 
new plan to cash in on the lucrative college 
lecture circuit after an unsuccessful tour last 
fall. Arrangements for the new tour are being 
handled by a new Black Panther front in- 
corporated under New York law in September 
as Stronghold Consolidated Productions, Inc. 
Thus, a university can write a check for a 
Newton lecture to a seemingly respectable 
front without the onus of a canceled check 
transferring student activity funds to the 
Black Panthers. 

Stronghold Consolidated'’s corporate head- 
quarters is the law firm of Lubell, Lubell, 
Fine & Schaap at 103 Park Ave. in New York. 
Running the show is lawyer David G. Lubell, 
identified in sworn 1958 congressional testi- 
mony as a Communist Party organizer at 
Boston area colleges and since then active in 
the National Lawyers Guild, often cited as a 
Communist front. 

The present road show that Lubell is trying 
to book does not come cheap: a standard 
lecture fee for Newton of $2,500 plus expenses 
for Newton and two Black Panther traveling 
companions, David Hilliard and Connie 
Matthews. 

Apart from a date at Cuyahoga Community 
College in Cleveland, Newton’s winter book- 
ings are predominantly at white eastern col- 
leges: Princeton, Columbia and Syracuse. In 
addition, he will engage in a discussion early 
next month at Yale, where he also hopes to 
land a lecture. Surprisingly, Newton's ersatz 
Marxism and incoherent delivery in last fall's 
lectures haye not greatly diminished his pop- 
ularity on fashionable college campuses. 

Yet, the $2,500 lecture fee amid the halls 
of ivy looks like the last vestige of the radical 
chic phenomenon which brightly blazed until 
the Leonard Bernstein affair. The lecture 
tour, therefore, may be only a temporary ex- 
pedient, The future of the Panthers lies in 
its new underground organization in the 
inner city, where fund-raising is conducted 
through the barrel of a gun. 


CONGRESSMAN GONZALEZ REIN- 
TRODUCES THE MILITARY RE- 
TIREE’S RECOMPUTATION BILL 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1971 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in re- 


introducing today legislation to reestab- 
lish the recomputation principle in the 
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payment of military retirement benefits, 
I am asking the Congress to rectify an 
injustice imposed on our career military 
personnel in 1958. 

Before 1958, increases in retired pay 
for commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers corresponded to active duty in- 
creases, But that system was suspended 
and replaced in 1963 by cost-of-living in- 
creases that have proven so clumsy and 
inequitable as to create eight different 
pay rates for servicemen with identical 
ranks and years of service who simply 
retired on different dates. 

President Nixon’s campaign promise to 
reestablish the recomputation method 
was forgotten in the last Congress when 
the administration announced that re- 
tirement increases were out of the ques- 
tion because of a rockbottom Depart- 
ment of Defense budget. 

There is no doubt we have betrayed a 
trust to many of our military men. The 
career servicemen we have retired to 
date served in the Armed Forces at pay 
rates inferior to comparable civilian jobs. 
They did so out of love and dedication 
to their country, because of the several 
unique aspects of military life, and also 
because they expected decent retired pay. 
They joined the service at a time when 
retirement programs in private industry 
were generally nonexistent and when so- 
cial security benefits were small, and 
now, it seems, they are being punished 
for their foresight. 

The legislation I originally sponsored 
provided for recomputation of retired 
pay on the traditional formula for all 
members of the Armed Forces, After con- 
sulting with the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion, however, I amended my original 
proposal to include only military person- 
nel who joined the service prior to 1958 
Although I would have preferred the re- 
computation formula for all servicemen, 
the limitation on eligibility seems more 
feasible in light of the administration’s 
contention that the cost of my original 
proposal would be prohibitively high. 

It would benefit all servicemen, who, 
upon joining the Armed Forces, expected 
to receive retired pay on the basis of cur- 
rent active duty rates. 

I hope and trust that Congress will act 
on this matter in a way that will keep 
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faith with our Nation’s servicemen who 
served in the belief that they would re- 
ceive equitable treatment when they 
retired from service to their country. 


CARLISLE FLOYD'S OWN “HIT 
PARADE” 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Floridians 
are proud of the tremendous achieve- 
ments of Carlisle Floyd, professor of 
music at the Florida State University in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

There are very few American-born 
opera composers, and Carlisle Floyd is, in 
my opinion, the best. 

The Florida Times-Union of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., denoted his achievements in 
an editorial on February 9, 1971. I 
commend their comments to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress as a fitting tribute 
to an outstanding American: 

CARLISLE FLOYD'S OWN “Hir PARADE" 


Carlisle Floyd, professor of music and com- 
poser in residence at Florida State University, 
last week set a record roughly comparable 
to a baseball pitcher turning in two con- 
secutive no-hit games, a playwright having 
two simultaneous hits on Broadway, or a 
novelist having two works on the best seller 
list. 

Floyd, one of the most successful and pro- 
lific of American-born opera composers, 
was so busy in Tallahassee supervising the 
Eastern premiere of his latest work, “Of Mice 
and Men,” based on the Steinbeck novel, 
that he could not find time to go to Sarasota 
to attend a performance at the Asolo Theatre 
of an earlier work, “Susannah,” already rated 
as a solid hit on the grand opera charts. 

The number of active American-born opera 
composers is extremely small. The number 
that has even a single work produced is even 
smaller. The odds against having two 
produced in the same week in the same 
vicinity are incaiculable. 

In addiiton to these two, Floyd has several 
other performed operas, as well as composi- 
tions in other fields, to his credit. 

The week's record is not only a tremendous 
personal achievement for the composer, but 
a testimonial to the level of fine arts appre- 
ciation in Florida. 


SENATE—Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 17, 1971) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Great God, we thank Thee for this 
land so fair and free, for its worthy aims 
and generous charities. We are grateful 
for people who have come to our shores, 
with varied customs and accents to en- 
rich our lives. As Thou hast led us in the 
past and covered our sins with Thy for- 
giveness, so lead us now and in the time 
to come. Give us a voice to praise Thy 
name in the land of living men under the 
divine dispensation of freedom. 


Almighty God, Judge of Nations, for- 
give the pride that overlooks national 
wrong or justifies injustice. Forgive di- 
visions caused by prejudice or greed. 
Make us brave to seek Thy will in the 
land Thou hast given us, lest in our ac- 
tions we neglect those things which be- 
long to Thy glory, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 22, 1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Sergeant at Arms be instructed to clear 
the floor and the lobby of all clerks to 
Senators when the yea-and-nay vote be- 
gins today on the motion to invoke clo- 
ture, throughout the vote, and until the 
vote is announced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MINORITY MEMBERSHIP ASSIGN- 
MENTS TO SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I send a 

resolution to the desk and ask for its im- 

mediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read, as follows: 

S. Res. 55 

Resolved, that the following Senators shall 
constitute the Minority Party’s membership 
on the Select Committee on Small Business 
for the 92d Congress: Senator Jacob Javits, 
Senator Peter Dominick, Senator Mark Hat- 
field, Senator Robert Dole, Senator Edward 
J. Gurney, Senator William B. Saxbe, Sena- 
tor J. Glenn Beall, Jr., Senator Robert Taft, 
dr. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period, not to exceed 15 minutes, for 
the transaction uf routine morning busi- 
ness, with speeches limited to 3 minutes 
therein. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
all committees be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTION ON 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, all 
Americans share a deep concern over the 
continued imprisonment, under uncer- 
tain conditions, of American fighting 
men in Southeast Asia. 

Repeated attempts to secure their re- 
lease, and to insure humane treatment 
including adequate communication with 
families and loved ones, have met with 
little if any real success. 

Recently, the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts passed 
a resolution calling upon the Congress of 
the United States to protest to North 
Vietnam the treatment of American 
prisoners of war who are now being held 
by that country. 

I fully concur in the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of this resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To PROTEST TO NORTH 
VIETNAM THE MISTREATMENT OF AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
Whereas, There are over sixteen hundred 

members of the armed forces of the United 

States listed as prisoners of war or missing 

in action and many missing in action may be 

in prison camps, and more than two hun- 
dred of them have been held more than 
three and one half years, longer than any 

United States serviceman was held prisoner 

in World War II; and 
Whereas, North Vietnam has shown itself 

to be very sensitive to public opinion in the 

United States. It would be very useful to let 

North Vietnam see something of the unity 

and the impatience of the American people 

over the long standing proven mistreatment 
of said servicemen in North Vietnamese 
prison camps; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts respéctfully urges the Con- 

gress of the United States to protest to 

North Vietnam the mistreatment of United 
tates prisoners of war held in North Viet- 

nam; and be it further š 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 

be sent forthwith by the State Secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
and to the members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr, BELLMON, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Brock, 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. CHILES, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr, DOMINICK, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ERVIN, 
Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr, McGese, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. STEN- 
NIS, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. TOWER, 
and Mr. YOUNG): 

S. 907. A bill to consent to the inter- 
state environment compact. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and sub- 
sequently to the Committee on Public 
Works for not to exceed 45 days. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, many 
of us were born and spent our early life 
in a rural America where the natural en- 
vironment might today be regarded by 
a city dweller as an earthly paradise. 
There was little pollution—the air and 
water were clean and pure. In my region 
most of the people were too poor to ac- 
cumulate much litter, We had few world- 
ly possessions and the thought never oc- 
curred to us that such a thing as large- 
scale waste of resources would someday 
be a problem. Our concerns largely were 
with making the land produce sufficient 
food and fiber to feed and clothe the 
family. 

Today we have built a greater America. 
We have built a society which each year 
consumes something approaching 60 per- 
cent of the resources used by the world. 
We have only recently awakened to the 
fact that our greater America carries with 
it dirty air, dirty water, and mountains 
of waste. We have further discovered 
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that our environmental pollution is not 
only unsightly and odiferous, it also is 
injuring us. 

Our Nation has acted over the years 
to combat its environmental problems. 
Theodore Roosevelt's most lasting con- 
tribution to his country may well have 
been his commitment to conservation of 
our wildlife and natural resources. For 
many years following the depression the 
Congress has done much to prevent ero- 
sion and damaging floods through pub- 
lic works and soil conservation services. 
Recently, preservation and enhancement 
of natural wildlife habitat and other en- 
vironmental considerations have played 
an increasing role in the manner in which 
these public works have been constructed. 
For example, last year Congress author- 
ized the acquisition of some 35,000 addi- 
tional acres above the originally proposed 
15,000 in conjunction with the Felsanthal 
project on the Ouachita River in Arkan- 
sas. The great majority of these addi- 
tional acres will be operated by the U.S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
and the State of Arkansas as a wildlife 
refuge and sport fishery subject to pe- 
riodic floodin:; which will inure to the 
benefit of waterfowl and provide an out- 
standing sports fishery while preserving 
forests of bottom land hardwoods and 
cyprus for future generations. 

A series of recent efforts directly com- 
bating our polluted environment have 
been made at the Federal level. 

First, in 1964 Congress passed the 
Water Resources Research Act which 
authorized Federal assistance in the es- 
tablishment of State water resources re- 
search centers. 

Second, in 1965 the Water Resources 
Planning Act was adopted, which set 
up the Water Resources Council to help 
establish river basin commissions. 

Third, a solid waste disposal program 
was enacted in 1965, along with a Water 
Quality Act. And, in 1966, the Clean 
Water Restoration Act was passed, estab- 
lishing a national policy of improved 
water quality, requiring the development 
of State water quality standards, and au- 
thorizing a multibillion-dollar grant 
program for municipal sewage treatment 
plant construction. 

Fourth, the Clean Air Act of 19865 and 
the Air Quality Act of 1966 required the 
establishment of State air quality stand- 
ards and Federal automobile emission 
standards. 

Fifth, the Highway Beautification Act 
of 1965 and the Highway Act of 1968, 
controlling junkyards, requiring that so- 
cial and environmental factors be con- 
sidered in public hearings on locations 
and designs in Federal-aid highway 
projects. 

Sixth, the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, declared as a national 
policy, the use of all practicable means 
to create and maintain conditions under 
which man and nature can exist in pro- 
ductive harmony and fulfill the social, 
economic, and other requirements of 
present and future generations of Amer- 
icans. This act also established a Presi- 
dential Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity. 

Seventh, Public Law 91-604 estab- 
lished a legal deadline for the reduction 
of certain hazardous automobile emis- 
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sions, established primary air quality 
standards, which affect public health, to 
be administered by the States. 

Eighth, the Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1970 established liability for 
cleanup costs for oil spills, and author- 
ized extensive research on water pollu- 
tion questions. 

Ninth, the Resource Recovery Act of 
1970 increased emphasis on recycling and 
recovery of materials and energy from 
solid waste. 

Tenth, the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration came into 
existence during 1970, combining pollu- 
tion programs which had been scattered 
throughout existing agencies. 

This year, on February 8, 1971, the 
President sent a message on pollution 
control to the U.S. Senate. This program 
contained an enlargement of scope of ac- 
tivity by the Federal Government as well 
as higher standards and penalties for 
polluters of the environment. 

The States also have been active in 
the environmental field, both in comply- 
ing with Federal requirements and in 
independent efforts to protect their own 
environment. However, to this day, 
States cannot effectively combat pollu- 
tion problems that cross State lines. 

The interstate environment compact 
bill which I introduce today, is the prod- 
uct of almost a year’s work by the groups 
of States associated as the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, which also in- 
cludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands. They began their efforts under the 
leadership of Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller 
of Arkansas shortly after the President’s 
environmental message to Congress in 
February 1970. I became aware of their 
efforts during the summer of 1970, was 
interested in their proposal, and followed 
their progress by sending a representa- 
tive to meetings and attempting to be 
helpful when asked as to methods of 
proceeding. 

Recently I was asked by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference to introduce this 
measure. It, of course, like any other 
proposal is doubtless open to possible 
improvements. However, I do wish for 
this body to be aware that this is not a 
haphazard, nor hastily prepared pro- 
posal. Activities leading up to the intro- 
duction of this bill included coordinated 
242-hour hearings for each of the States 
and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
presenting for the record each State’s 
extensive research of its pollution prob- 
lems. 

These hearings were held for the pur- 
pose of establishing the needs of each 
State with regard to action against pol- 
lutants. On the basis of these hearing 
records and their personal expertise, 
various subcommittees of the Southern 
Regional Environmental Conservation 
Council—SRECC—produced reports on 
air quality control, land use, solid waste 
disposal, recreation, interstate fresh wa- 
ter, and interstate salt water. These sub- 
committees pooled their experience and 
findings, and recommended a regional 
compact with supplementary agreements. 
Further study led to the determination 
that the best policy would be to make 
such @ compact national in scope in 
order that its benefits would be available 
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to each of the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

This bill represents the collective views 
of the chief executives composing the 
Southern Governors’ Conference that 
States must play a vital role in environ- 
mental control and improvement. The 
compact approach recognizes that envi- 
ronmental problems do not respect State 
boundaries. Ordinarily, problems which 
cross State boundaries are subject to 
exclusive Federal control and jurisdic- 
tion. However, the problems of a polluted 
river which only affect Missouri and 
Arkansas, for example, would not logi- 
cally appear to be the major responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. It is 
primarily one for the two States to solve, 
possibly with supplemental Federal as- 
sistance. Similarly, many pollution prob- 
lems are regional in scope. The several 
States in a region have the initial obli- 
gation to control their own environment. 
A hallmark of Federal regulations is that 
they are uniform throughout the United 
States. 

There are areas in our country which 
of necessity will have to tolerate higher 
pollution levels than presently exist in 
many parts of the Nation. I personally 
will be very displeased if the pollution 
levels in Arkansas rivers are ever al- 
lowed to be as high as those of our pres- 
ent industrial regions. Numerous recent 
Federal antipollution enactments have 
encouraged States to form compacts on 
a reigonal level and recognize the fact 
that the primary enforcement effort 
must be made at the State level. I want 
Arkansas to work directly and coopera- 
tively with other States which share with 
her air quality control reigons, rivers, 
and land areas which should be con- 
trolled and developed as a single unit and 
develop them in the best possible man- 
ner. This compact bill will authorize such 
State cooperation. 

There is no intention that the Federal 
Government be in any way preempted by 
State action under these proposed agree- 
ments. However, in the traditional pat- 
tern of the last 40 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment is ever increasing its jurisdic- 
tion and preempting State action because 
the States are unable or unwilling to act 
in a concerted fashion. 

President Nixon’s message to the Sen- 
ate of February 8 contemplates Federal 
permits for industrial discharges into 
navigable waters. My State, and many 
other States already have discharge per- 
mits. It makes no sense to require a user 
to secure two permits. Certainly the Fed- 
eral Government can set standards in 
any event. However, we do not need 
duplication of enforcement procedures. 
Either the Federal Government or the 
States should issue permits—but both 
should not issue permits for the same 
purpose. Unfortunately, however, it ap- 
pears that the general thrust in pollu- 
tion matters is toward greater Federal 
control, in spite of lipservice paid to 
State efforts. 

There are several bills in the Senate 
at the present time dealing with develop- 
ment of seashore and estuarine areas. 
These bills would also encourage the 
States to act individually and in conjunc- 
tion with each other to solve common en- 
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vironmental problems. However, without 
the authority such as proposed in this 
measure there is no way that States can 
effectively coordinate their efforts. With 
a compact they can solve these problems 
pursuant to agreements between and 
among the States, without the necessity 
of involving a jurisdictional body un- 
affected by the proposal. 

One of President Nixon’s proposals 
contemplates a “national land-use pol- 
icy” in which States would be encouraged 
to plan for the development of “criti- 
cal land areas.” Without a compact the 
States cannot agree with each other on 
pollution abating land-use policies that 
are enforceable throughout the region 
affected. 

If we do not enact a measure such as 
this, and thus fail to empower States to 
cooperatively develop and provide pollu- 
tion control by compact agreements, 
then we have before us the real specter 
of Washington officials completely deter- 
mining pollution-related land-use policy; 
that is, on the Connecticut-Massachu- 
setts border—an area which should be 
controlled by the two States involved if 
possible. 

Big government in the United States 
yearly increases its cost—both to the tax- 
payer and in the alienation of the deci- 
sionmaking individual from the affected 
portions of our population. Pollution 
control and pollution-related land-use 
planning can be most effectively done at 
a State level. Everyone talks about this 
principle, yet at the present time there is 
no provision allowing States to cooperate 
in the manner envisioned by this com- 
pact. Some may say that if we give this 
power to the States it may be that they 
will default in the responsibilities given 
them. I personally do not think that they 
will refuse or fail to act. The compelling 
need and the demand for action by our 
citizens are too great. If they do fail to 
act then the blame for increasingly in- 
efficient, bureaucratic, big government 
will be fairly placed on those States who 
default in this responsibility. 

This is not a partisan issue nor is it 
ideological. The compact principle, I am 
advised, is enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Honorable Dale Bumpers, the present 
Democratic Governor from Arkansas, 
and I expect a State bill to be introduced 
in the Arkansas legislature this week. 
This proposal was originally sponsored 
under the chairmanship of Republican 
ex-Governor Rockefeller of Arkansas, 
and he has continued his active support 
of this legislation. 

The present chairman of the Southern 
Governors Conference, the Honorable 
John Bell Williams of Mississippi, a 
Democrat, is an ardent proponent. A 
reading of the list of cosponsors further 
demonstrates the bipartisan nature of 
this measure. As to ideology, the only 
ideological separation on the issue is a 
separation between those who are con- 
cerned over the quality of the air they 
breathe, and those who are not. 

Mr. President, at my request, Gene 
Mooney, counsel for the Southern Re- 
gional Environmental Conservation 
Council prepared a position paper sum- 
marizing events leading up to formation 
of the Southern Regional Environmental 
Council, their efforts to examine envi- 
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ronmental problems in the South, the 
formation of a proposal for an interstate 
compact, an analysis of the proposed 
compact, and a legal justification for its 
various provisions, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this position pa- 
per be printed in the Recorp. immedi- 
ately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to announce that 23 Senators, 
representing all quarters of the country, 
have requested to cosponsor this measure 
with me. They are Senators ALLEN, BEN- 
NETT, BELLMON, BIBLE, Brock, BYRD of 
Virginia, Byrd of West Virginia, CRANS- 
TON, CHILES, CURTIS, DOLE, DOMINICK, 
EASTLAND, ERVIN, GAMBRELL, GOLDWATER, 
Harris, INOUYE, JACKSON, MCGEE, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, STENNIS, STEVENS, 
TowER, and Young, and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana, the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate (Mr. 
ELLENDER), who is now presiding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this compact be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and when 
it is reported from that committee that 
it be immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works for a period not 
to exceed 45 days. This unanimous con- 
sent request has been discussed with and 
has the approval of the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. The bill will be re- 
ceived and referred as requested. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that possibly every Member of this 
body could cosponsor this bill. While the 
idea may have originated with the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference, I am sure 
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others have had such a proposal in mind 
and that the conference will activate 
their interest. At the request of the 
Southern Governors I have introduced 
the bill. I believe when each Senator has 


examined the measure, all will want each 
State to have the right to participate 
and to work cooperatively with its neigh- 
boring States by supplemental agree- 
ments to the end that we may present 
an all-out effort in the fight against 
pollution. 
EXHIBIT 1 
THE INTERSTATE ENVIRONMENT COMPACT 
LEGISLATION: A POSITION PAPER 


(Prepared for the Southern Regional En- 
vironmental Conservation Council of the 
Southern Governors Conference by Eugene 
F. Mooney, Chief Counsel, SRECC, for sub- 
mission to Senator John L. McClellan) 


THE NATIONAL PROBLEM 
INTRODUCTION 


The full magnitude of the national en- 
vironment problem is only now beginning 
to be documented. Publication last August of 
The First Annual rt of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. in compliance with 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1970 brought together in one summary an 
overyiew of the known elements of the pres- 
ent national environmental pollution situa- 
tion. That report by the President to the 
Congress noted: 

“This first report to the Congress on the 
state of the Nation’s environment is an his- 
toric milestone. It represents the first time 
in the history of nations that a people has 
paused, consciously and systematically, to 
take comprehensive stock of the quality of 
its surroundings. 

“It comes not a moment too soon, The re- 
cent upsurge of public concern over environ- 
mental questions reflects a belated recogni- 
tion that man has been too cavalier in his 
relations with nature. Unless we arrest the 
depredations that have been inflicted so 
carelessly on our natural systems—which 
exist in an intricate set of balances—we face 
the prospect of ecological disaster.” 
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The accompanying report by the Council 
on Environmental Quality describes the 
present conditions of our national environ- 
ment, and identifies major trends, growing 
problems, and opportunities for the future. 
The President noted that in many respects 
the Report is incomplete because our systems 
for measuring, monitoring and predicting 
environmental changes are inadequate. 
Nevertheless, he stated: 

“However, the report will, I think, be of 
great value to the Congress (and also to the 
Executive Branch) by assembling in one 
comprehensive document a wealth of facts, 
analyses and recommendations concerning a 
wide range of our most pressing environmen- 
tal challenges. It should also serve a major 
educational purpose, by clarifying for a broad 
public what those challenges are and where 
the principal dangers and opportunities lie.” 

The Report itself described in general 
terms the nature, scope and diversity of cur- 
rent and foreseeable environmental pollution 
problems. A stark and sometimes terrifying 
picture emerges from the welter of detail, 
the known problems and the unknowns and 
the dimensions of the task confronting us. 

Surveying the major parameters of our na- 
tional environmental situation the Report 
addressed the following pollution problems: 

Water Pollution 

Air Pollution 

Inadvertent Weather and Climate Modifi- 
cation 

Solid Wastes 

Noise, Pesticides and Radiation 

Population Growth 

Land Use 

A brief review of some portions of that 
Report directly relevant to the matters ad- 
dressed by this proposed legislation reveals 
much about the nature and need for the 
legislation being proposed here. Essentially, 
this legislation is addressed to water pollu- 
tion, air pollution and solid waste manage- 
ment. 

Major water pollution problems are caused 
by wastes arising from industrial, munici- 
pal and agricultural sources. The Report 
measures water pollution in terms of water 
volume in gallons and Fiological oxygen de- 
mand materials (BOD) and suspended solids 
in pounds. The totals are awesome: 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL WASTES BEFORE TREATMENT, 1964! 


Waste- 
water 
volume 
(billion 
gallons) 


Industry 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products. 


Textile mill products.. 

Paper and allied produ 
Chemical and allied products. 
Petroleum and coal 


Process 
water 
intake 
(billion 
gallons) 


BOD Suspend- 
(million ed solids 
pounds) (million 

pounds) 


Industry 


6,600 | Primary metals 


Process 
water 
intake 
(billion 
gallons) 


Waste- 
water 
volume 
(billion 
gallons) 


BOD Suspend- 
(million 


Blast furnaces and steel mills. 


230 


Transportation eq 
All other manufacturing. 


All manufacturing 


For comparison: Sewered population of United States 


t Columns may not add, due to rounding. 

2 120,000,000 persons times 120 gallons times 365 days. 
$ 120,000,000 persons times 44 pound times 365 days. 

4 120,000,000 persons times 0.2 pound times 365 days, 


Source: Data derived from T. J. Powers, National Industrial Waste Assessment, 1967, 


The Report noted: 

“The more than 300,000 water using fac- 
tories in the United States discharge three 
to four times as much oxygen-demanding 
wastes as all the sewered population of the 
United States. Moreover, many of the wastes 
discharged by industry are toxic” [“Environ- 
mental Quality,” The First Annual 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
August 1970, page 32]. 

Considering waste heat as an industrial 
water pollutant, in September 1968 a total 
50 billion gallons of water was being used for 
cooling purposes primarily by the electric 


power industry. Electric power demand is 
rising and the Report noted: “It is estimated 
that by 1980, cooling operations by the elec- 
tric power industry will require the equiv- 
alent of one-fifth of the total fresh water 
runoff of the United States.” (Id. p. 34.) 

The second ranking source of water pollu- 
tion is municipal waste water discharges. The 
Report estimated that about 5,300 billion 
gallons of water are utilized by municipali- 
ties to carry some 16 billion pounds of wastes. 
Yet we are also woefully deficient in sewer 
systems for the nation: 

“Less than one-third of the Nation’s popu- 


lation is served by a system of sewers and an 
adequate treatment plant. About one-third 
is not served by a sewer system at all. About 
five percent is served by sewers which dis- 
charge their wastes without any treatment. 
And the remaining thirty-two percent have 
sewers but inadequate treatment plants. Of 
the total sewered population, about sixty 
percent have adequate treatment systems.” 
[Id. p. 32.] 

Municipal systems waste loads are expected 
to quadruple during the next half-century. A 
recent report to the National Governors Con- 
ference by the Citizens Advisory Committee 
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on Environmental Quality observes that our 
present procedures for handling liquid wastes 
result in thousands of small, inefficient 
plants. Proposing an alternative national sys- 
tem based on statewide water treatment sys- 
tems, the Committee notes: 

“It would require that disposal programs 
be planned insofar as possible on a regional 
or river basin basis in order to achieve 
maximum economies and at the same time 
give maximum protection to streams and 
shorelines.” [A New Approach to the Dis- 
posal of Liquid Waste,” Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Quality, page 
12} 

Other sources of water pollution include 
agricultural wastes, land erosion sediment, 
mine drainage and water craft wastes and oil 
spillages—the most newsworthy of which 
seems to be accidental oil spillages. 

These figures and trends become ominous 
in light of the truism that the total fresh 
water supply of the continental United States 
(excluding Hawaii and Alaska) is substantial- 
ly static—neither materially increasing nor 
decreasing in volume annually. That total 
volume is 1201 billion gallons per day. In 
1965 the nation used 270 billion gallons daily 
for all purposes, including waste disposal. By 
1980 it will be using 448 billion gallons daily, 
and by the year 2000 it will be utilizing 805 
billion gallons daily 2/Srds of the finite 
total. Almost 700 billion gallons will be em- 
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ployed daily for non-consumptive use to 
carry wastes and will thus be “polluted” 
water which must be cleaned and re-used. 
(Id. pp. 162-163) 

Daily over 1200 billion gallons of fresh 
water runs through the continental network 
of streams and rivers into the surrounding 
coastal waters and the Great Lakes. Virtually 
every gallon at numerous points in» its 
journey to the sea is a portion of interstate 
waters directly affecting two or more states. 
Equally significant is the fact that direct, 
immediate authoritative control over the 
most predominant sources of pollution of 
these waters—industrial plants and munici- 
palities—rests. traditionally with the States 
of the Union, 

Air pollution is measured in tons of pollut- 
ants emitted into the air annually. This 
complex and rapidly growing environmental 
problem is most apparent and alarming in 
the urban areas of this nation. The Report 
noted: 

Five main classes of pollutants are pumped 
into the air over the United States, totaling 
more than 200 million toms per year... 
Transportation — particularly the auto- 
mobile—is the greatest source of air pollu- 
tion. It accounts for 42 percent of all 
pollutants by weight ... An accompanying 
table presents an analysis of total air pollu- 
tion in terms of sources and pollutants: 


ESTIMATED NATIONWIDE EMISSIONS, 1968 


[in millions of tons per year] 


Carbon- 


Source monoxide 


— 


Sulfur 
oxides 


Particu- 


Hydro- 
lates i 


Nitrogen 
carbons 


oxides 


Transportation.____ 4 ase 
Fuel combustion in stationary sources.. 
Industrial processes 

Solid. waste disposal. 
Miscellaneous!_....- 


8. 
10. 


1 
8. 
Js 
1 
9 
3 


28. 


wi: Primarily forest fires, agricultural burning, coal waste fires. 


Source: NAPCA Inventory of Air Pollutant Emissions, 1970. [Id. pp. 62-63.) 


The nation is just beginning to learn the 
dimensions of its air pollution menace. Aerial 
contaminants already identified are a serious 
threat to human health, to vegetation, visi- 
bility and climate. The Report states that 
current trends in air poHution promise a 
more dangerous future. 

Carbon monoxide emissions by motor ve- 
hicles are projected to trend downward from 
& peak in 1965 until about 1985 and then be- 
gin to rise again (pg. 79) 

Sulfur oxides from coal and oil fueled 
steam electric generating plants will con- 
tinue to rise dramatically for the remainder 
of this century. (pp. 80-81) 

As in the case of contaminated water, pol- 
luted air does not respect state boundaries 
and so called “ambient air” is an interstate 
phenomenon. State control over stationary 
emission sources of air pollution—primarily 
industrial plants—is virtually plenary. The 
Report notes: 

“With one major exception—new motor 
vehicles—whose control the Clean Air Act 
preempts to thet Federal Government—pri- 
mary responsibility for the control of the 
sources of air pollution is assigned to State 
and local governments.” [Id. pg. 83] 

Solid. waste generated by the increasing 
populace increases. by geometrical propor- 
tions due to growing technology and af- 
fluence. Garbage collected in urban areas 
has increased from less than 3 pounds per 
person in 1920 to approximately 5 pounds 
per person today and will reach 8 pounds per 
person by 1980. [Id. p. 106] 

The Report summarizes: 

“The total solid wastes produced in the 
United States in 1969 reached 4.3 billion tons 
as shown in the following table: 


Million tons 


Collected 
Uncollected__ 
Industrial wastes.. 
Mineral wastes____- 
Agricultural wastes 


Sources: Bureau of Solid Waste Management, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Division of Solid Wastes, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 


“Most of it originated from agriculture and 
livestock. Other large amounts arose from 
mining and industrial processes, A little un- 
der 6 percent, or 250 million tons, was classi- 
fied as residential, commercial, and institu- 
tional solid wastes. And only three-fourths 
of this was collected. . . . The final disposal 
point for an estimated 77 percent of all col- 
lected solid wastes is 14,000 open dumps in 
the country. Thirteen percent is deposited 
into properly operated sanitary landfills, 
where wastes are adequately covered each 
day with earth of the proper type. Nearly all 
of the remaining 10 percent is burned. In- 
cinerators are used primarily in large cities, 
where the volume of refuse and the high 
cost of land make incineration an attractive 
disposal method. Small quantities of solid 
wastes are turned into nutrient rich soil con- 
ditioners by composting operations. And a 
small but troublesome percentage is dumped 
at sea.” (pp. 107, 110) 

The composition of total solid waste col- 
lected annually in this country consists of— 

30 million tons of paper 

4 million tons of plastics 

100 million automobile tires 
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30 billion bottles 

60 billion cans 

Unknown millions of cars and major ap- 
pliances (Id. p. 108). 

The recommended strategy for much of our 
growing solid waste problem is recycling 
a maximum amount of these materials back 
into our economic system. However, before 
that can be done, or, as an integral part 
of that process, solid waste must be collected, 
processed and non-recyclable materials dis- 
posed of by the same agencies which have 
traditionally performed these chores—local 
governments. Although solid waste disposal 
is traditionally a purely local concern, the 
Report notes: 

“Regional solid waste management 15 
evolving as the only rational approach in 
many urban areas, even though local officials 
often balk at turning over control of any 
aspect of solid waste management to a metro- 
politan-wide authority. Consolidation jeop- 
ardizes vested interests. Patronage, position, 
and status of individual employees and the 
degree of control over solid waste manage- 
ment within the community's own bound- 
aries (including location of disposal sites) 
militate against intermunicipal cooperation. 
To mitigate these factors, higher levels of 
government must devise ways to encourage 
coordination on a regional basis.” [Id. p. 120] 

The concept of regional solid waste col- 
lection, disposal and recycling “sheds” sur- 
rounding large metropolitan areas is a ra- 
tional approach. Long-distance transporta- 
tion: of solid wastes from urban complexes 
generating them to rural disposal areas is 
already being contemplated by our hardest- 
pressed cities. 

A casual glance at a map of the United 
States with these water, air and solid waste 
problems in mind reveals the strategic sig- 
nificance of legislation relating to interstate 
pollution. Many large industrial and urban 
complexes not only generate much of our 
environmental pollutants but they also tend 
to be located near state borders and on or 
near the environmental media which trans- 
mit pollutants to other states. Thus they 
often inflict pollution miseries on more than 
one state, sometimes affecting entire geo- 
graphic regions, 

A national strategy for addressing environ- 
mental problems of the magnitude revealed 
in the 1970 report must realistically be 
grounded firmly on pollution control struc- 
tures designed to address interstate pollu- 
tion, 

I. THE FEDERAL CHALLENGE 


The Congress has challenged the several 
States to clean up their air, land and water 
and thus clean up our national environment. 

Congress began in earnest during the past 
decade to fashion a national evironmental 
pollution control program. Its early efforts 
took the form of basic legislation in the flelds 
of water pollution, air pollution and solid 
waste disposal. From these basic pieces of 
legislation the federal government has now 
begun to assemble an administrative appara- 
tus appropriate to our developing under- 
standing of the nature, scope and diversity 
of the task. From the basic legislation and 
newly created federal executive branch agen- 
cies national antipoliution programs designed 
to master our environment problems are 
beginning to issue. The future will see in- 
tensification and amplifications of our cur- 
rent approach. 

A major premise of this approach is that 
the national government and the States have 
definite and differentiated roles to play in 
our national environment control program. 
Specifically, the States have the primary re- 
sponsibility for cleaning up our air, land and 
water, while the national government is to 
prescribe national criteria and assist the 
States in implementing their control and 
abatement programs. 

A summary history of recent Congressional 
and executive actions In the field of environ- 
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ment protection marks the dimensions of this 
major federal challenge to the States. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
the Clean Air Act and the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act are the key statutes in our national 
program to control environmental pollution. 
These acts initiated in the early 1960’s and 
were broadened and strengthened in 19665, 
1967 and again in 1970. They provide a firm 
legislative base for federal agency programs. 

Additional legislation in 1969 and 1970 aug- 
mented our basic program legislation by ex- 
pressing national policy on the matter. Thus 
the Congress enacted the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act in 1969, stating “that it is 
the continuing policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with State and local 
governments ...to use all practicable 
means... to create and maintain condi- 
tions under which man and nature can exist 
in productive harmony... .” [P.L. 91-190, 
Section 101(a)], and creating the Council on 
Environmental Quality. The Environment 
Improvement Act of 1970 stated a national 
policy “for the enhancement of environ- 
mental quality” and further found that “the 
primary responsibility for implementing this 
policy rests with State and local govern- 
ments.” [Title IT of HR 4148, 91st Cong., Apr. 
3, 1970, Section 202(1) ] 

The Executive Branch has duly imple- 
mented the policies and programs estab- 
lished by the Congress. The President in his 
Environment Message to the Congress on 
February 10, 1970, devoted a major section 
of it to proposals designed to organize the 
Executive Branch of the federal govern- 
ment for action against pollution. Subse- 
quently, the President issued Executive 
Orders 11507 and 11514 during 1970 to im- 
plement the National Environmental Policy 
Acts and ordered federal agencies them- 
selves to avoid polluting our land, Then 
late last year through Reorganization Plans 
3 and 4 of 1970 the President and Congress 
extensively reorganized the federal agency 
structure to create the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the National Oceano- 
graphic and Atmospheric Administration 
bringing together widely scattered federal 
environmental protection and study depart- 
ments. Recently, on December 23, 1970, the 
President issued executive order 11574 au- 
thorizing the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers to establish a pollution permit 
system under the Refuse Act of 1899 appli- 
cable to industries using the navigable waters 
of the United States. Regulations for im- 
plementing this new federal water pollu- 
tion. control system are now being promul- 
gated. 

Simply stated, the national government 
has adopted the role of defining the criteria 
by which the state of the national environ- 
ment shall be evaluated, establishing certain 
national standards and assisting in control 
efforts. The States, on the other hand, have 
the role of promulgating local standards and 
control measures compatible to national 
standards and enforcing these control mea- 
sures. The assigned role of each level of 
government is thus based on: its strengths: 
the national government has the revenues, 
the overview and scientific capability to per- 
form its task; the States have their exist- 
ing local control apparatus, experience and 
capabilities to enforce against polluters con- 
trol measures devised jointly by the State 
and national government, The national gov- 
ernment stands back of the States in their 
control efforts.. The States implement na- 
tional minimum standards. This approach, 
in addition to being traditional, rational and 
appropriate, promises to produce the environ- 
mental cleanup results our people demand. 


Federal-State relations 


li the delicate tter of . Ri a ee 
TARAI RONEY, OD. ihe rate ok -trom the present level óf- $1 billion in fiscal 


federal-state relations in the national pollu- 
tion control program was firmly, established 
at the beginning of the federal effort and 
has continued unchanged. That policy is 
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most succinctly stated in the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1965 (33 U.S.C, 466 
et. seq.). The Congressional declaration of 
policy states: 

“Section l(a) The purpose of this Act is 
to enhance the quality and value of our water 
resources and to establish a national policy 
for the prevention, control, and abatement 
of water pollution. 

“(b) In connection with the exercise of 
jurisdiction over the waterways of the Nation 
and in consequence of the benefits resulting 
to the public health and welfare by the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 
to recognize, preserve and protect the pri- 
mary responsibilities and rights of the States 
in preventing and controlling water pollu- 
tion, to support and aid technical research 
relating to the prevention and control of 
water pollution, and to provide Federal tech- 
nical services and financial aid to State and 
interstate agencies and to municipalities in 
connection with the prevention and contro! 
of water pollution. 

“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as impairing or in any manner affecting any 
right or jurisdiction of the States with re- 
spect to the waters (including boundary 
waters) of such States.” 

Another formulation of the same essen- 
tial policy appears in section 101 of the Clean 
Air Act (42 US.C. 1857-18571). That lan- 
guage, framed in terms of Congressional find- 
ings and purposes, states as follows: 

“Sec. 101. (a) The Congress Finds— 

(1) that the predominant part of the Na- 
tien’s population is located in its rapidly ex- 
panding metropolitan and other urban areas, 
which generally cross the boundary lines of 
local jurisdiction and often extend into two 
or more States; 

“(2) that the growth in the amount and 
complexity of air pollution brought about 
by urbanization, Industrial development, and 
the increasing use of motor vehicles, has re- 
sulted in’ mounting dangers’ to the public 
health and welfare, including injury to agri- 
cultural crops and livestock, damage to and 
the deterioration of property, and hazards to 
air and ground transportation; 

“(3) that the prevention and control of air 
pollution at its'soürce'is the primary respon- 
sibility of States and local governments; and 

“(4) that Federal financial assistance and 
leadership is essential for the development 
of cooperative Federal, State, regional, and 
local programs to prevent and control air 
pollution. 

“(b) The purposes of this title are— 

“(1) to protect and enhance the quality of 
the Nation’s. air resources so asto promote 
the public health and welfare and the pro- 
ductive capacity of its population; 

“(2) to initiate and accelerate a national 
research and development program to achieve 
the prevention and control of air pollution; 

“(3}) to provide technical and ‘financial as- 
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sistance to State and local governments in 
connection with the development and execu- 
ion of their air pollution prevention and 
control programs; and 

“(4) to encourage and assist the deyelop- 
ment and operation of regional air pollution 
control programs.” 

This same national policy also underlies 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965 (P.L. 
89-272). Section 202 of that act states that 
the Congress finds— 

“(a) (3) that the continuing concentration 
of our population in expanding metropolitan 
and other urban areas has presented these 
communities with serious financial, manage- 
ment, intergovernmental, and. technical 
problems in the disposal of solid wastes re- 
sulting from the industrial, commercial, do- 
mestic, and other activities carried on in such 
areas; ... 

“(6) that while the collection and. dis- 
posal of solid wastes should continue to be 
primarily the function of State, regional, and 
local agencies, the problems of waste disposal 
as set forth above have become a matter na- 
tional, in’ scope in concern and necessitate 
Federal action through financial and tech- 
hical assistance and leadership in the de- 
velopment, demonstration, and application 
of new and improved methods and processes 
to reduce the amount of waste and unsal- 
vageable. materials and to provide for proper 
and economical solid-waste practices. 

“(b) The purposes of this Act therefore 
are— 

“(1).,.to initiate and accelerate a national 
research and development program for new 
and improved methods of proper and eco- 
nomic solid-waste disposal, including studies 
directed toward the conservation of natural 
resources by reducing the amount of waste 
and unsalvageable materials and by recovery 
and utilization of potential resources. Ín solid 
wastes; and 

“(2) to provide technical and financial 
assistance to State and local governments and 
interstate agencies. in the planning, develop- 
ment and conduct of solid-waste,, disposal 
programs,” .., 

These statements manifest that it is na- 
tional. policy in the entire field. of environ- 
mental pollution that States will be respon- 
sible, for cleaning up our air, land and water. 
Federal spending for environmental control 

This federal legislative and executive ac- 
tivity in the field of environment has, been 
strongly: supported by increased appropri- 
ations to finance federal agency programs 
and matching grants to the States. 

No, detailed accounting of the total fed- 
eral funds directly invested in environment 
control programs. over the past decade is 
needed. However, some ifidication of the 
Magnitude of commitment is revealed by the 
following summary of federal funding for 
pollution control and abatement programs 
for 1969-71: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Budget authority 
1970 


1969 -ong o 1969 


Obligations 


1970 1971 1969 


852 1,520 916 


1,291 2,100 763 


Pursuant ‘to;diverse and sometimes»: com- 
plicated matching funds formulae, these 
federal expenditures are designed to'generate 
State expenditures approximately three times 
ab great. at 

The President’s most recent proposal to 


“thè” Congress on February 8, 1970, asked ‘for 


an Increase of federal grants for ¢énstrtic- 
tion of municipal waste-treatment facilities, 


1971 to $2 billion annually, to be matched 
with. State. and local funds of $6 billion an- 
nually, proposing a three-year program cost- 


ing’a total $12 billion. (Congressional Rec- 
ord, February 8, 1971, page 2071.) Whether 
this particular increase will be granted by 
the ‘Congress Tests with the wisdom of the 
Gongress. However, the clear indication is 
that federal. appropriations for environ- 
mental p will continue to rise dra- 
matically over the ensuing years of this dec- 
ade as the -nationalienvironment program 
is implemented: ’ 


National potici on interstate pollution 


Yet the matter of how interstate pollution 
problems are to be controlled by the States 
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is not answered by these general policy state- 
ments, although they clearly contemplate 
that much of our effort will be aimed at 
interstate pollution. That answer is pro- 
vided by separate and distinct policy state- 
ments unequivocably establishing the inter- 
state compact as the preferred instrument 
for effecting the national program. 

In identical language, Section 4 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, cover- 
ing both salt and fresh water, and Section 
102 of the Clean Air Act provide: 

“The Secretary shall encourage coopera- 
tive activities by the States for the pre- 
vention and control of water and air pollu- 
tion; encourage the enactment of improved 
and, so far as practicable, uniform state laws 
relating to the prevention and control of 
(water) (air) pollution; and encourage com- 
pacts between States for the prevention and 
control of (water) (air) pollution” 

And— 

“The consent of the Congress is hereby 
given to two or more States to negotiate and 
enter into agreements or compacts, not in 
conflict with any law or treaty of the United 
States, for (1) cooperative effort and mutual 
assistance for the prevention and control of 
(water) (air) pollution and the enforce- 
ment of their respective laws relating there- 
to, and (2) the establishment of such 
agencies, joint or otherwise, as they may 
deem desirable for making effective such 
agreements or compacts. No such agreement 
or compact shall be binding or obligatory 
upon any State a party thereto unless and 
until it has been approved by Congress.” 

Section 205 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
provides: 

“The Secretary shall encourage coopera- 
tive activities by the States and local gov- 
ernments in connection with solid-waste dis- 
posal programs; encourage, where practicable, 
interstate, interlocal, and regional planning 
for, and the conduct of interstate, interlocal 
and regional solid-waste disposal programs; 
and encourage the enactment of improved 
and, so far as practicable uniform State and 
local laws governing solid-waste disposal.” 

These acts also establish grant programs 
for planning, research, training construction 
and demonstration projects for which inter- 
state agencies may qualify, and in a variety 
of ways acknowledge the fundamental na- 
tional policy to encourage interstate environ- 
ment compacts. 

To underscore this policy and guard against 
inadvertent preemption the Congress was 
careful to preserve the States’ concurrent 
jurisdiction over interstate media when fed- 
eral pollution abatement authority was given. 
Section 10 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act provides: 

“Section 10. (a) The pollution of interstate 
of navigable waters in or adjacent to any 
State or States (whether the matter causing 
or contributing to such pollution is dis- 
charged directly into such waters or reaches 
such waters after discharge into a tributary 
of such waters), which endangers the health 
or welfare of any persons, shall be subject 
to abatement as provided in this Act. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this Act, State and interstate action 
to abate pollution of interstate or navigable 
waters shall be encouraged and shall not 
except as otherwise provided by or pursuant 
to court under Subsection (h) be dis- 
placed by Federal enforcement action.” 

And section 108 of the Clean Air Act 
similarly states: 

“Section 108. (a) The pollution of the air 
in any State or States which endangers the 
health or welfare of any persons, shall be 
subject to abatement as provided in this 
section. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declaration 
of this title, municipal State, and interstate 
action to abate air pollution shall be en- 
couraged and shall not be displaced by Fed- 
eral enforcement action except as otherwise 
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provided by or pursuant te a court order 
under subsection (c), (h), or (k).” 

The Solid Waste Disposal Act does not 
provide for any form of federal abatement 
action and thus no such express reiteration 
of this national policy is required in it. How- 
ever, it is significant that in administering 
the grant program under the Act the federal 
agency has funded urban area solid waste 
programs crossing State boundaries by means 
of inter-local agreements. 

The legislative program established by the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-234) is aimed almost exclusively at 
interstate pollution. Pursuant to it the 
individual States file pollution control plans 
covering their interstate waters for approval 
by the administering federal agency 
(F.W.Q.A, originally, now E.P.A.). ‘“Inter- 
state waters" under the Act covers all waters 
that flow across or form a part of State 
boundaries, and 

... “is not limited to only those portions 
of these water bodies at the point at which 
they flow across or form a part of State 
boundaries. In effect, therefore, water qual- 
ity standards are to be established for and 
made applicable to the entire stretch of the 
interstate waters within a State.” 

The agency has advised the States: 

“10. State standards will be reviewed in 
terms of their consistency and compatibility 
with those for affected waters of downstream 
or adjacent States. Coordination is encour- 
aged among States to assure such consist- 
ency.” 

Federal Guidelines on water Quality Stand- 
ards, 31 BNA Environment Reporter 5122- 
23 (1970). 

All fifty States have filed plans covering 
their interstate waters with the federal ad- 
ministering agency, and all have been ap- 
proved subject to certain express conditions. 
{18 C.F.R., chap. V Part 620] Enforcement 
of interstate stream standards is the re- 
sponsibility of the several states: 

Q. Once standards for the interstate waters 
of @ particular State have been approved or 
established by the Secretary, how are the 
standards enforced? 

A. Standards submitted by a State and 
approved by the Secretary (or issued by the 
Secretary) become, in effect, federal stand- 
ards for the waters involved and are there- 
fore subject to federal enforcement action. 
This, however, is a last resort. The initial re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of standards 
rests with the States. Development of State 
plans for implementation and enforcement 
of the criteria is an integral part of the 
standard-setting process. 

Questions and Answers on Water Quality 
Standards (issued by FWPCA June 1967), 31 
BNA Environment Reporter 5151 (1970) 

Similarly, the Clean Air Act empowers the 
federal administering agency to designate 
interstate air quality control regions in order 
to establish ambient air quality standards. 
[Section 107(a) (I) ] Federal guidelines issued 
May 1969 provide: 

“2.25 ... within each region, then, whether 
it be interstate or intrastate, air quality 
standards applicable to all portions of the 
region must (see 1.51) be mutually com- 
patible. 

“In air quality control regions that include 
parts of two or more States, the establish- 
ment and implementation of air quality 
standards obviously will require a high de- 
gree of cooperation and coordination among 
the States involved. 

“It is expected (see 1.51) that State gov- 
ernments will assume responsibility for 
achieving such coordination. They are not 
required, under the Air Quality Act, to enter 
into interstate compacts for this purpose, 
but if they do, such compacts must be ap- 
proved by the Congress. Other means of 
coordination can be employed.” 

NAPCA Guidelines for the Development of 
Air Quality Standards and Implementation 
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Plans, 31 BNA Environment Reporter 1121 
(1970). 

Aide to this program the federal 
administering agency (originally NAPCA now 
EPA) has described nine “Atmospheric 
Areas” which cover the continental United 
States and has listed 104 Air Quality Control 
Regions to be formally designated. Forty-six 
of these regions will be interstate in scope, 
covering portions of two or more States. 

More recently, on February 6, 1971, trans- 
mitting extensive reorganization plans to the 
Congress, the President released the text 
of a portion of the Ash Report on reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch relating to mul- 
tistate arrangements which recommended 
as a general policy “the federal government 
should encourage the negotiation of inter- 
state compacts and interstate arrangements 
where they appear desirable.” [The Lexing- 
ton Herald-Leader, February 7, 1971. page 9}. 
Two days later on February 8, 1971, as a part 
of his environmental program for 1971, the 
President proposed the coordinated state- 
federal regional control program on elec- 
tric power plant siting proposed in the Re- 
port by the Energy Policy Staff, Office of 
Science and Technology, entitled “Electric 
Power and the Environment,” [Congressional 
Record, February 8, 1971, page 2073] In- 
terstate Compacts will be required to create 
these regional programs at the state level. 

All this legislation, federal spending, agen- 
cy reorganization and program activity at 
the national level adds up to a formidable 
federal challenge to the States. That chal- 
lenge is that with federal assistance and 
support the States should clean up our na- 
tional air, land and water by exercise of their 
police powers and through the instrumental- 
ity of the interstate agreement. 


II, THE STATES’ RESPONSE 


The several states have responded affirma- 
tively to this massive federal challenge in a 
variety of ways. They have undertaken to 
comply with the filing requirements of the 
federal air and water quality acts. Compre- 
hensive and wide-ranging state legislation in 
the fields of environmental protection has 
now been enacted by virtually every state, 
most of it during the past two years. 

All fifty states have filed their required 
interstate water pollution control plans. The 
accelerated pace at which the states have 
adopted air pollution control regulations is 
summarized by the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality: 

“Prior to passage of the Clean Air Act in 
1963, only nine states had adopted air pollu- 
tion control regulations. By 1967-68, 30 had. 
By the end of 1970 it is expected that all 
states will have established the legal basis 
for controlling the sources of air pollution 
. . . local agencies set up to deal with the 
problem have proliferated from 85 agencies 
in 1962 to more than 200 today.” 

[“Environmental Quality,” The First An- 
nual Report of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, August 1970, page 83.] 

A general movement among the states is 
underway toward reorganization of state 
executive branches to consolidate state en- 
vironmental protection agencies similar to 
the recent federal environmental agency re- 
organization. Concerning but one field of 
environmental protection—water pollution— 
the Council on Environmental Quality has 
observed: 

“State legislatures themselves are looking 
hard at the organizational structure for ad- 
ministering state water pollution control 
programs. At least 16 states have acted in 
this area [water pollution control] ... 
most of those States have . . . created water 
quality boards .. or combined water qual- 
ity responsibilities with natural resource ac- 
tivities. Some states—for example, New Jer- 
sey and New York—have combined their air 
and water pollution activities in an even 
more comprehensive approach to environ- 
mental management, Perhaps the most ex- 
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citing organizational innovation has been the 
statewide treatment authority. Ohio has 
authorized an Ohio Water Development Au- 
thority, with power to construct, operate, and 
assess charges for treatment plants in that 
State. Maryland has recently created Waste 
Acceptance Service with similar functions. 

[Environmental Quality,” Id. p. 50.] 

Nor have the states been niggardly in their 
spending for basic environment control pro- 
grams. Again to take the clearest example, 
the Council on Environmental Quality has 
noted: 

“Since 1957, the Federal Government has 
paid out $1.5 billion to help build and expand 
over 10,000 municipally owned and operated 
sewage treatment plants. With this money 
States and cities have constructed $6.4 bil- 
lion in treatment works. In 13 years of such 
grants, the population served by some degree 
of waste treatment has jumped by more than 
51 million people. . . . Overall, state spending 
for pollution control programs in fiscal year 
1970 wil more than triple spending in 1965, 
increasing from about $11.2 million to an 
estimated $36 million. 

[“Environmental Quality,” Id. pp. 46, 50.] 

Yet the magnitude of the ecological sys- 
tems involved and the fact that this nation 
consists of relatively distinct multistate 
regions with different pollution problems, 
suggests there is something lacking in an 
approach to national problems through state- 
by-state compliance with categorical assist- 
ance federal programs. Governmental juris- 
dictions are the structures through which 
environment control programs must be im- 
plemented. But air and water pollution do 
not respect jurisdictional boundaries nor 
observe our constitutional federalism. A 
necessary aspect of any truly effective en- 
vironment control program is conspicuously 
absent. 

That missing ingredient is regional over- 
view. National overview may be provided by 
our newly organized federal environment 
protection agencies and state overview ac- 
complished by the several states. But there 
is a need to coordinate environmental pro- 
tection on a multistate basis. The obvious 
ecological differences between the industrial 
Northeast, the mountainous and forested 
Northwest, the dry and windswept South- 
west and the lush, semitropical Southeast 
should not be ignored. 

Thirty-five years ago two distinguished 
scholars of American federalism in a passage 
strikingly pertinent today, observed: 

“Legislation is the answer, and legislation 
must be coterminous with the region requir- 
ing control. We are dealing with regions, like 
the Southwest clustering about the Colorado 
River, or the States dependent upon the 
Delaware for water, which are organic units 
in the light of a common human need like 
water-supply. The regions are less than the 
nation and are greater than any one State. 
The mechanism of legislation must therefore 
be greater than that at the disposal of a 
single State. National action is the ready 
alternative. But national action is either un- 
available or excessive. For a number of inter- 
state situations Federal control is wholly out- 
side the present ambit of Federal power, 
wholly unlikely to be conferred upon the Fed- 
eral government by constitution amendment 
and, in the practical tasks of government, 
wholly unsuited to Federal action even if 
constitutional power were obtained. With 
all our unifying processes nothing is clearer 
than that in the United States there are 
being built up regional interests, regional 
problems calling for regional solutions. Con- 
trol by the nation would be ill-conceived and 
intrusive. A gratuitious burden would there- 
by be cast upon Congress and the national 
administration, both of which need to hus- 
band their energies for the discharge of un- 
equivocally national responsibilities. As 
to these regional problems Congress could 
not legislate effectively. Regional interests, 
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regional wisdom and regional pride must be 
looked to for solutions. 

The regional economic areas demand con- 
tinuity of administrative control in so far as 
control is to be exercised through law. The 
central problem of law, it is becoming clearer 
every day, is enforcement. Experience over- 
whelmingly demonstrates that the demands 
of law upon economic enterprises, like the 
modern utilities, cannot be realized through 
the occasional explosions of lawsuits but call 
for the continuity of study, the slow build- 
ing-up of knowledge, the stimulation of ex- 
periments, the initiative in enforcement 
which can only be secured through a perma- 
nent, professional administrative agency. The 
inventive power exacted from modern State 
legislatures must grapple with problems 
whose stage is an interstate region. Collective 
legislative action through the instrumen- 
tality of compact by States constituting a 
region furnishes the answer.” 

[Frankfurter and Landis, “The Compact 
Clause of the Constitution—A Study in In- 
terstate Adjustment,” 34 Yale Law Journal 
685, 707-708 (1925) .] 

A regional study of the geographic South 

The territories of the States of the Geo- 
graphic South together with the northern 
portion of the Gulf of Mexico and the fa- 
mous Gulfstream approximately constitute 
what the science of ecology calls a biome. 
This cosmic view is concisely stated by the 
Council on Environmental Quality: 

Ecology is the science of the intricate web 
of relationships between living organisms 
and their living and nonliving surroundings. 
These interdependent living and nonliving 
parts make up ecosystems. Forests, lakes, 
and estuaries. Larger ecosystems or combina- 
tions of ecosystems, which occur in similar 
climates and share a similar character and 
arrangement of vegetation, are biomes. The 
Arctic tundra, prairie grasslands, and the 
desert are examples. The earth, its surround- 
ings envelope of life-giving water and air, 
and all its living things comprise the 
biosphere, 

{“Environmental Quality,” The First An- 
nual Report of the Council on Environmental 
Quality, August 1970, pages 6-7.] 

A glance at a map of the United States 
reveals the validity of this ecological concept 
of the region. In general terms, the Mis- 
sissippi River system, with its great tribu- 
taries—the Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee and Red rivers—is the primary fresh 
water input to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This prototype ocean issues the Gulfstream 
around the Florida peninsula which flows 
northward along our Southeastern coast be- 
fore splitting into its northern and southern 
currents out in the Atlantic Oceans. 

For both environmental study and control 
purposes, this region of the United States 
is sufficiently homogeneous to be recognized 
by our federal agencies. The National Water 
Resources Council in its 1968 report on “The 
Nation’s Water Resources” designated for its 
study purposes seventeen “water resources re- 
gions” which were used in its national as- 
sessment. Many of these regions are based on 
single large river systems. Five of these water 
regions are located within the Geographic 
South— 

The Texas-Gulf region. 

The Lower Mississippi region. 

The South Atlantic Gulf region. 

The Tennessee region. 

The Puerto Rico region and significant 
portions of four others are also encompassed: 

The eastern four-fifths of the Rio Grande 
region. 

The eastern two-thirds of the Arkansas- 
White-Red region. 

The southern half of the Ohio region. 

The southern one-third of the North At- 
lantic region. 

Significantly, twelve of the total seventeen 
water systems flow into the Gulf of Mexico 
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or the coastal waters adjoining the Gulf- 
stream. (“The Nation’s Water Resources,” 
United States Water Resources Council, 1968, 
pages 1-23 to 1-28.) 

The Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, acting pursuant to the Clean Air 
Act, in 1968 designated 14 atmospheric areas 
for the entire United States. These atmos- 
pheric areas are based on common meteoro- 
logical and climatological characteristics as 
established by long-range data. Nine of these 
cover the continental United States (exclud- 
ing Hawaii and Alaska). Substantially all of 
three of these areas and a significant portion 
of a fourth one are encompassed by the Geo- 
graphic South— 

The Southern three-fourths of the Appala- 
chian Area. 

The Southern half of the Mid-Atlantic 
coastal area. 

The South Florida area. 

The Southern Florida-Caribbean area. 

The southeastern portion of the Great 
Plains area. 

These atmospheric areas are defined “on 
the basis of those conditions which affect 
the interchange and diffusion of pollutants 
in the atmosphere,” and establish the basic 
zones for national air pollution control pur- 
poses. (“Atmospheric Areas Designated Un- 
der the Clean Air Act,” Department of H.E.W., 
January 16, 1968, and November 13, 1968, 31 
BNA Environment Reporter 1191 (1971) ) 

Finally, major portions of three of the six 
multistate regional economic development 
commissions are located in the Geographic 
South 

The southern two-thirds of the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission. 

Over three-fourths of the Ozark Regional 
Commission. 

All of the Coastal Plains Regional Com- 
mission. 

These regional commission areas are pre- 
dominantly rural in character and are thus 
attended by mining and agricultural pollu- 
tion problems and represent likely areas for 
future industrialization with its attendant 
pollution problems. In addition, these rural 
areas contain likely future sites for the large 
solid waste disposal landfills required not 
only by the region's own cities but also by 
the urban-industrial complex north of the 
Ohio River. 

The essential environmental unity of the 
southeastern quadrant of this country has 
been summarized in this succinct passage: 

The states in this area have considerable 
similarity of distribution of population—we 
are a mixture of urban and rural people 
spread more evenly across the land than is 
the case in urbanized portions of the North 
and Northeast, the less densely populated 
great plains and mountains, or the urbaniz- 
ing west coast. We have broad similarities in 
climate, being relatively well watered com- 
pared to the dry states to the West; and our 
unprotected lands can erode virtually all 
year round compared to the states to the 
north where land is stabilized by freezing for 
a part of the year. We have similarities in the 
growing threat of pollution as our population 
increases and our industrial complex grows, 
but we have by no means reached the crisis 

such as are encountered in the Los 
Angeles smog or the so-called “death” of 
Lake Erie. 

[“Expediting Cooperation Among The 
States,” Statement by Harold V. Miller, Exec- 
utive Director, Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, SRECC Hearing, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, July 20, 1970.] 

Against this background a group repre- 
senting the States of the Geographic South 
undertook to study an entire region to gain 
the regional overview provided neither by the 
national government nor by any individual 
state. The study was conceived to focus on 
interstate environment problems common to 
the states of the region and directed toward 
remedial action for those problems. 
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The Southern Regional Environmental 
Conservation Council 


The Southern Governors Conference is 
composed of the chief executives of Arkansas, 
Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto 
Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Virgin Islands, West Virginia, and is 
considered by many to be the most active of 
the governors’ conferences. This conference 
of governors represent a region of the United 
States it calls the Geographic South. That 
region encompasses about one-fourth to one- 
third of this nation in terms of geophysical 
characteristics and population. 

Meeting annually, this Conference of chief 
executives directs its attention to a wide 
variety of governmental concerns of import- 
ance to its region. Frequently it imitates 
permanent governmental structures to ad- 
dress matters of common interes: to the re- 
gion. A variety of approaches are used among 
which is the interstate compact. For exam- 
ple, the Southern Regional Education Board 
and the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board, 
both are based on interstate compacts initi- 
ated by the Southern Governors Conference. 

The 1970 Southern Governors Conference 
turned its attention specifically to environ- 
mental problems and in a remarkable and 
creative manner initiated the legislation here 
being introduced. Because of the thorough 
and highly competent manner in which this 
was done, a summary of the project history 
will indicate the force and logic behind its 
proposal, 

Shortly, after the President’s environ- 
ment Message to Congress in February 1970, 
the Chairman of the 1970 Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference Governor Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, suggested to Mr. Russell Train, Chair- 
man of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, that the two organizations cooperate in a 
unique study venture. Governor Rockefeller 
proposed that they consider the environ- 
mental problems of the entire Geographic 
South on a regional basis with a view to de- 
vising appropriate governmental strategies 
for coping with environmental problems com- 
mon to the States. Receiving an encouraging 
response, Chairman Rockefeller referred the 
matter to the appropriate Conference com- 
mittee for recommendations how to proceed. 

The Committee on Natural Resources and 
Environmental Management on April 16, 
1970, recommended “that the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference take immediate steps to 
form a broadbased Southern Regional En- 
vironmental Conservation Council” to con- 
duct a regionwide study and report to the 
1970 Annual Meeting of the Conference on 
September 21, 1970. The objective of the 
study was to devise a “coordinated solution 
for the myriad of environmental problems of 
a large geographic region.” 

Chairman Rockefeller moved rapidly and 
enthusiastically to implement this recom- 
mendation. He called upon the chief execu- 
tives of the Conference each to nameé a rep- 
resentative member of SRECC and they re- 
sponded dramatically. By means of parallel 
executive action simultaneously on May 8, 
1970, the nineteen chief executives appointed 
their representatives and Chairman Rocke- 
feller created the SRECC. The Council was 
asked to study the problem and in a report 
to the 1970 Southern Governors Conference 
in September 1970 to “provide policy 
guidance” to the nineteen chief executives 
concerning regional environmental pro- 
tection. 

This action underscored a remarkable show 
of unity which would prevail throughout the 
entire project and to the present date. 
Further, the persons chosen ‘by the several 
governors to conduct the study were their 
top environment technicians, officials with 
long experience with the problem and a firm 
understanding of its complexities. A list of 
these men and their official titles indicates 
the level of competence enjoyed by SRECC: 
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SRECC Representative: Mr. Glenn Jerm- 
stad, Assistant to Chairman Rockefeller. 

Arkansas: Mr. Don Smith, Public Service 
Commission. 

Alabama: Arthur Beck, Director, Bureau 
of Environmental Health. 

Delaware: Austin Heller, Secretary, Dept. 
of Natural Resources and Environmental 
Control. 

Florida: Nathaniel Reed, Chairman of Board 
of Air and Water Pollution Control. 

Georgia: Oliver Welch, Director, Georgia 
State Planning Commission. 

Kentucky: Ralph Pickard, Director, Bu- 
reau of Environmental Health, Executive 
Director, Kentucky Water Pollution Control 
Commission. 

Louisiana; Lyles St. Amant, Assistant Di- 
rector, Louisiana Wildlife and Fishing Com- 
mission. 

Maryland: James Coulter, Secretary of Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Mississippi: Paul Pugate, State Agriculture 
& Industrial Board. 

Missouri: Phillip A. Clark, Director of Plan- 
ning, Dept. of Community Affairs. 

North Carolina: Dr. Leigh Hammond, State 
Field Director, Coastal Plains Regional Com- 
mission. 

Oklahoma: Mr. Calvin T. Grant, Deputy 
Assistant, Dept. of Health. 

Puerto Rico; Cruz Matos, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Public Works. 

South Carolina: Clair P. Guess, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director, S.C. Water Resources Com- 
mission. 

Tennessee: Jim Church, Director, Bureau 
of Environmental Health. 

Tezas: James Goodwin, Coordinator of 
Natural Resources. 

Virginia: Fitzgerald Bemiss, Assistant to 
Governor Holton. 

Virgin Islands: Pedrito Francois, Director, 
Environmental Sanitation. 

West Virginia: William H. Loy, Chairman 
of SRECC, Administrative Assistant to Gov- 
ernor Moore. 

The SRECC held its organizational meet- 
ing at the headquarters of the Council of 
State Governments in Lexington, Kentucky, 
on June 8, 1970, and devised a remarkable 
study project designed to accomplish their 
specified objective. SRECC determined to 
survey the entire region by means of a public 
hearing in each participating state at which 
the Governor, his chief of state environment 
Officials and other interested persons would 
testify regarding the following matters: 

The varied interstate pollution problems of 
the entire region, 

The environment problems each particular 
state has in common with its adjoining sister 
state. 

The relationship of each state with the 
various federal environment protection 
agencies. 

Their reaction to the concept of an inter- 
state compact, approved by Congress, per- 
mitting the party states freely to enter into 
supplementary agreements with sister states 
regarding their particular common environ- 
mental problems. 

These hearings would culminate with a 
colloquium among SRECC members and 
representatives of the several federal envi- 
ronment protection agencies. A permanent 
record would be made of these hearings and 
exhibits would be received. 

The hearings would provide the basis for 
subcommittee reports in the subject mat- 
ter areas of Air Pollution, Solid Waste Dis- 
posal, Land Use, Fresh Water Pollution and 
Salt Water Pollution. These subcommittee 
reports, in turn, would provide the basis 
for the SRECC Report to the Committee on 
Natural Resources and Environmental Man- 
agement for presentation to the Southern 
Governors Conference in September. 

Federal-state cooperation was present from 
the beginning. Mr. Timothy Atkeson, Chief 
Counsel, Council on Environmental Quality, 
served as the “federal presence” at the initial 
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meeting and SRECC requested that a “fed- 
eral presence” attend every stage of the 
project if possible. The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality agreed to provide a federal 
representative to serve as a member of the 
hearing panels for liaison purposes, and to 
provide a federal representative to assist the 
subject-matter subcommittees. Subsequently, 
Mr. Bryan F. LaPlante, Associate Commis- 
sioner, Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion, served as a member of all four hearing 
panels, and, together with Professor Eugene 
F. Mooney, Chief Counsel of SRECC, at- 
tended all eighteen public hearings. Mr. 
David Schuenke of the Federal Water Quality 
Administration, assisted the subject-matter 
subcommittees in preparing their reports. 

Accordingly, SRECC organized five subject 
matter subcommittees to prepare work pa- 
pers on the subject matters, and formed four 
separate hearing panels to conduct the eight- 
een public hearings and colloquium. 

Hearings would be held in July, subcom- 
mittee papers completed in August and the 
final report prepared in early September for 
presentation to the 1970 Annual Conference 
on September 21, 1970. A small grant of 
money from the American Conservation 
Foundation provided certain necessary travel 
funds for the hearing panels and each par- 
ticipating state contributed the services of 
its SRECC member and bore the cost of its 
public hearing. 

This rigorous timetable was not only met 
and the study and report completed on 
schedule but, even more remarkably, as addi- 
tional dimensions of the matter were dis- 
covered during conduct of the project they 
were incorporated into the study, explored 
and included in the final report. 

During the week July 6-10 public hear- 
ings of 2% hours duration each were held 
at the rate of two each day in the following 
cities: 

Baltimore, Maryland, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Charleston, West Virginia, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, Columbia, Missouri, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Austin, Texas, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana, Jackson, Mississippi, by two of the 
SRECC hearing panels. Resuming the hear- 
ing schedule during the third week in July, 
during the period July 20-24 hearings were 
held by two other SRECC panels in: 

Nashville, Tennessee, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Columbia, South Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington, D.C. for Puerto Rico & Virgin 
Islands and the survey concluded with a 
colloquium among SRECC representatives 
and the following federal agency officials: 

Mr. Timothy Atkeson, Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Mr. Richard H. Broun, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. John Callahan, Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Mr. Bryan F. LaPlante, Federal 
Quality Administration. 

Mr. Leander B. Lovell, Bureau of Solid 
Waste Management. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, National Air Pollution 
Control Administration. 

Mr. Ramon Powell, 
Council. 

Mr. David A. Schuenke, Federal Water 
Quality Administration. 

Mr. Harry A. Sellery, Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Nicholas D. Thomas, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

These hearings produced statements from 
eleven Governors—eight delivered in person— 
and over one hundred state environmental 
officials, together with numerous statements 
by academic and professional people as well 
as concerned citizens. The several transcripts 
number approximately 2000 pages augmented 
by several thousand pages of technical ex- 
hibits. This unique “record,” the only one of 
its kind, contains innumerable examples of 
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Interstate environment problems described by 
those public officials having intimate knowl- 
edge of them. It covers not only the proposi- 
tions and subject-matter areas defined by 
the SRECC but also ranges into a broad 
spectrum of closely-related matters. The 
record includes not only the pollution prob- 
lems of the states of the region but also their 
entire spectrum of concern over environ- 
mental management in its broadest dimen- 
sions. 

A film record of these hearings was also 
made by SRECC. Almost 20,000 feet of movie 
film was taken during the course of the 
public hearings. These film clips were com- 
bined with appropriate illustrative footage 
and a unique documentary movie entitled “A 
Time To Act” was created and presented as 
a part of the SRECC Report to the Southern 
Governors Conference in Biloxi on Septem- 
ber 22, 1970. 

As the hearings progressed the panel mem- 
bers became aware of the great variety of 
scientific research activities relating to en- 
vironmental pollution being performed by 
state universities and colleges, scientific in- 
stitutes and federal agencies operating 
throughout the region. Even more impor- 
tantly, the hearings revealed the potential 
for much more highly coordinated scientific 
research which could be generated, and the 
need for an effective intergovernmental link 
between federal scientific research activities, 
expertise and installations and the state en- 
vironmental pollution control agencies 
charged with the responsibility for abating 
interstate pollution. Specifically, the hearings 
revealed the existence of federally-funded or 
operated research und development programs 
and installations which could be effectively 
utilized by the States of the region in co- 
operation with sister states, As these exciting 
scientific and technological possibilities ap- 
peared the SRECC members began visualizing 
appropriate governmental and private insti- 
tutions to realize the incalculable benefits 
which might be derived from federal-state 
environment control efforts conducted on a 
regionwide basis. These prospects were in- 
corporated into the study and ultimately 
reflected in the SRECC report. 

The hearing record was assembled and the 
subject-matter subcommittees met in Lex- 
ington where their reports were drafted dur- 
ing the week of August 2-7: These work pa- 
pers exceeded a hundred pages and were the 
distilled observations, conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the SRECC members who 
conducted the hearings and read the record, 
combined with their own experience as state 
environment protection agency officials. A 
summary of these conclusions follows: 

Air quality control summary 

National policy is set forth in the Air 
Quality Act of 1967. Congress declared that 
the prevention and control of air pollution 
at its source is the primary responsibility of 
state and local governments; that Federal 
financial assistance and leadership is essen- 
tial for the development of cooperative Fed- 
eral, state. regional and local program to pre- 
vent and control air pollution; and that a 
major purpose of the Act is to encourage and 
assist the development of regional control 
programs, 

To implement those policies, Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary, H.E.W., to define na- 
tional atmospheric. areas; designate specific 
air quality control regions; establish and 
publish air quality criteria; approve stand- 
ards and plans adopted by the States; and 
in event of failure by a State, to initiate 
adoption of standards and criteria. 

Recognizing that problems of coordina- 
tion ahd consistency are multiplied when 
more than one state is involved, the Air 
Quality Act provides for interstate agree- 
ments or compacts. The Act is written in 
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such a manner as to effectively require a 
separate set of agreements for each inter- 
state air quality control region. Neither the 
standards nor the plan will be approved for 
one state in an interstate region in the ab- 
sence of consistent and compatible stand- 
ards and plans from the other state or states 
involved. 

Thus, the effect of interstate control re- 
gions is to force states into agreements which, 
although not legally binding in the absence 
of Congressional approval are mandated by 
the administrative and financial sanctions 
exercised by the national air pollution con- 
trol administration. 

While the air quality control region 
strategy of the Federal Act provides a sys- 
tematic basis for the reduction and preven- 
tion of harmful emissions, there is great 
danger of a bureaucratic snarl if the act is 
not administered skillfully. 

That a bureaucratic snarl is developing 
is a major recurrent theme in the state- 
ments presented to the Council by respon- 
sible state agencies. Regions are proposed 
and designated by H.E.W. without due re- 
gard to the internal program priorities of 
the states involved. A major share of the 
scarce technical resources available to the 
states is committed to the administrative 
details forced on them. by the simultaneous 
designation of a large number of control 
regions. The non-productive workload is 
greatly increased by Federal inclusion of 
non-essential, counties in- control regions. 
Regions are proposed and established be- 
fore criteria are developed and published, the 
involved standard setting-plan of compli- 
ance procedure must be repeated for each 
previously established region. 

Willy-nilly response to the rapid random 
designation of Federal control regions and 
the continual stream of new criteria is a 
major obstacle to effective pollution con- 
trol activities within the States. Air pollu- 
tion is prevented and controlled at the ex- 
isting and potential sources of emissions. 
That is a primary responsibility of the States, 
and a goal to be obtained. Yet the states can- 
not plan, budget and establish priority 
schedules for abatement activities as long 
as the present pattern for establishment of 
air quality control regions prevails. 

In part the trouble stems from the role 
assumed by Federal officials. Several state- 
ments made note.of the fact that the Fed- 
eral government was preoccupied with 
methodclogy and minute details of state ac- 
tivities. Rather than accepting the respon- 
sibilities of the “Board of Directors,” Fed- 
eral leadership seems to be aimed at the 
level of the “shop foremen.” 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that: 

1. Each state air pollution control agency 
prepare a program plan which among other 
things will designate the areas for inclusion 
in alr quality control regions, the number 
of regions, counties to be included in each 
region, and priority of development should 
be set forth. 

2. State plans be submitted to the Federal 
air pollution control administration for re- 
view and acceptance after mutual consulta- 
tion and desirable adjustments; 

3. Federal officials adopt the state plans 
as the basis for identifying and establishing 
air quality control regions; 

4. Federal officials use the state plans to 
establish a national] timetable for designating 
air quality control regions; and 

5. The Southern Governors Conference 
enter into a blanket compact for the pur- 
pose of making the operational arrangements 
and other interstate agreements promoted 
in the spirit of the Air Quality Act of 1967 
under binding agreements subject to the 
conditions and stipulations that Congress 
may wish to impose. 
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Land committee 

State, regional and national land use poli- 
cies must be adopted at an early date and 
utilized in the development of Land Use 
Plans of the local, state and national level. 
Land has been both a producer of agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth, and its beauty 
has been a comfort and a solace in time of 
trouble. Many times a look at the unspoiled 
landscape has been enough to enable us to 
return to our work with renewed energy. 
The preservation of productive land and the 
location and distribution of our population 
are essential factors In preserving a reason- 
able balance of nature and maintaining ac- 
ceptable environmental quality. Today, 70% 
of the population of the United States resides 
on 10% of the land. 

Sediment resulting from the erosion of 
land has been related nationally as the great- 
est contributor to pollution of surface 
waters. It is a carrier of many pollutant 
materials and causes its damage where it 
comes to rest in the forms of filling valu- 
able bodies of water and the impairment of 
the quality of water for essential uses. There 
are many contributors to the estimated 4 
billion tons of sediment per year in America, 
including agriculture, road construction, 
subdivision development, cut-over forest 
land, surface mining, unattended lands, 
combined with other natural phenomena 
such as floods. 

The critical need for an orderly program 
of reclamation of surface mining areas is 
reflected in the testimony of the representa- 
tives of the several states in which such 
mining is practiced: The need for regional 
standards and policies is likewise expressed. 
A typical philosophy was expressed by a 
West Virginia representative who stated: 

“Reclamation requirements for all states 
with common problems should be universally 
applied, with the economic consideration for 
reclamation to be uniform to maintain the 
competitive position in our mineral market.” 

Another state representative expressed it 
as follows: 

“The Interstate Mine Compact would pro- 
vide our respective administrative agencies 
more effective tools with which to cope with 
the mined-land programs; essentially, the 
knowledge and experience gained by a group 
confronted with identical problems. The 
advantages of group efforts as against the 
indevendent operation of a single state agen- 
cy are obvious, Even the mine operators 
would benefit from standard reclamation 
programs as against the confusion of in- 
dividual state codes, frequently in conflict 
and certainly to the dismay of an operator 
trying to please everybody.” 

The thought is woven through the testi- 
mony from the Interstate Hearings that 
each state must proceed with some degree of 
argency to develop a broad land use policy 
and plan which would accommodate the re- 
gional concept. This must include criteria 
to meet the needs of transportation, recre- 
ation, industrial development, agriculture, 
power and other utilities. This was very well 
expressed by one state representative who 
states, “We need these guidelines. They are 
necessary in order for us to achieve our goal 
of a prosperous and pretty state, a state that 
is not only a good place to live, but also a 
good place in which to make a living.” 


* s s » . 
Solid Waste Disposal Subcommittee 


A statement by a representative of West 
Virginia crystallizes the prevailing thought 
on a regional approach to solid waste prob- 
lems. He said: 

“It is quite evident that the solid waste 
disposal problem can no longer be considered 
local excepting in centers of small popula- 
tion. It is further evident that the solution 
of domestic, industrial and agricultural solid 
waste problems could be accelerated consid- 
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erably beyond stop-gap measures by sub- 
regional and/or regional efforts.” 

He suggested the following as goals to be 
attained under regional concept: 

1. Reduction of the quantity of wastes. 

2. Development of waste sheds and sub- 
waste sheds that are equipped to accept all 
types of waste and prepare reusable portions 
for shipment to salvage centers for cycling 
into raw material markets or as usable end 
products. 

3. Coordination of research and develop- 
ment. 

4. Establishment of regional training pro- 
grams for personnel who manage and oper- 
ate solid waste systems. 

5. Development of standard criteria with 
region-wide application. 

. > . > . 
Recreation subcommittee 


The subcommittee can conclude that all 
the supporting evidence points to the need 
for planning and managing of the environ- 
ment beyond geographical state boundaries. 
It also concludes that to effectively solve the 
environmental problems of today, govern- 
mental entities must become more flexible 
and be positioned to effectively unite as the 
need arises for reaching common goals to 
meet the needs and wishes of its citizens. 

In final analysis the subcommittee would 
offer two strong quotes from representatives 
of Kentucky and West Virginia as they ap- 
peared in the testimony. 

From West Virginia— 

“One fact stands out—the needs and de- 
sires of our society place demands on en- 
vironmental quality that extend beyond the 
borders of one state. Clearly, we must take 
action to insure that multistate cooperation 
can be provided swiftly from a well-grounded 
and responsive base. The Southern Regional 
Environmental Conservation Council can 
serve as this base.” 

From Kentucky— 

“Regional concepts have been fostered and 
indeed created at the local government level 
by Federal agencies. It would, therefore, ap- 
Pear pertinent to provide a mechanism that 
could be recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that will enable States to solve com- 
mon problems transcending geographical and 
political boundaries without the associated 
red tape and cumbersome formation of a 
compact for solving each separate problem 
that may arise between the various states.” 

. » a 7 > 
Interstate waters—Fresh water 
subcommittee 


1. Executive and Congressional pronounce- 
ments explicitly and repeatedly set out a na- 
tional policy of encouraging and promoting 
cooperative arrangements between the sey- 
eral states for investigation, planning devel- 
oping criteria, and enforcing quality stand- 
ards for interstate waters. 

2. Federal procedures and objectives are far 
from static. No consistent input from the 
states is being sought or produced at present. 
Hence, the Federal decision-making process 
currently fails to include a consideration of 
the capacity and commitment of the states 
to Water Quality, while at the same time 
substantial enforcement responsibility is be- 
ing thrust on state regulatory agencies. 

3. National Water Quality objectives can 
be better achieved by a permissive mecha- 
nism whereby states can pool their expertise 
and powers to confront common-interest 
problems. The present cumbersome proce- 
dure for such cooperative efforts is a mate- 
rial factor in inhibiting rapid and rational 
governmental action to achieve environ- 
mental quality. 

4. Responsible agencies of the SRECC 
member states can more effectively act co- 
operatively with sister state agencies if 
agreements could be expeditiously reached 
in the following subject matter areas: 
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(a) Planning and environment manage. 
ment on a river-basin or watershed basis 

(b) Stream preservation projects 

(c) State-line metropolitan area water use 
problems 

(d) Legalization of existing 
agreements 

(e) Proprietary rights 

(f) Thermal powerplant siting and utility 
corridors 


Interstate Waters—Salt Water Subcommittee 

The coastal states of the Southeast agree 
that their immensely valuable marine re- 
sources are threatened by the consequences 
of population and industrial growth and 
by’ the absence of policy and governmental 
structure required for effective action against 
these threats among themselves and in rela- 
tion to the Federal Government. 

It is recognized that while there is much 
that individual states can and should do 
toward the conservation and wise use of their 
wetlands and estuarine areas, and much that 
the Federal Government can and should do, 
coastal research and management are per- 
haps most in need of orderly and purpose- 
ful regional attention. 

States frequently share rivers and estuaries 
and therefore share use and management. 
Differing standards and purposes cause mis- 
use, neglect, and confusion. There are vari- 
ous interstate compacts and commissions, 
but the best of these attend only to fragmen- 
tation of the total problem and the worst do 
nothing. In either case the important prob- 
lems of the sensitive and complex marine 
environment go unattended. 

On a larger scale, major river basins (in- 
volving inland as well as coastal states) drain 
vast population and industry centers. The in- 
shore marine environment is called upon to 
accommodate not simply marine resources, 
but industrial cooling, pollution dilution, 
solid waste dispersion, recreation, and a great 
many unnatural functions. The coastal zone 
is a battered but persistent continuum of 
tides and currents, interrelated food systems 
and migrating fisheries, and mixtures of tem- 
peratures and waters, fresh and salt. These 
can only be properly understood and man- 
aged by a strong National Coastal Zone Man- 
agement program in which the states, region- 
ally aligned, are active managing partners. 

Lateral boundaries present another prob- 
lem; that of fixing the lines between states 
out across the coastal zone. It is not merely 
a matter of ownership but of management 
responsibility, involving the fisheries and 
minerals of these areas, and waste disposal in 
them. And the matter of state and Federal 
sovereignty is far from settled. 

Then there is the problem of the fishery 
resources that migrate along the coast. De- 
spite various wholesome efforts there are still 
conflicting fishery regulations and laws In 
coastal states. And there are the different 
worlds of commercial and sports fisheries, 
The survival of significant fishery resources 
will require coordinated management of wet- 
lands, spawning, nursery, and foraging areas 
for a uniformly satisfactory marine environ- 
ment. The Southern States, working as a 
region on clearly regional resources, have here 
a great opportunity for constructive coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government’s Coastal 
Zone Management System. 

Finally, there is the matter of responsibil- 
ity for management of the high seas fisheries 
of the “contiguous fisheries zone.” This must 
be undertaken first by a region of concerned 
states with the Federal Government and then 
together with foreign fisheries interests. 

The Southern Coastal States recognize that 
a resource of incalculable value to them- 
selves, the Region, and the Nation is threat- 
ened. They are presented with not just a 
problem but an opportunity of exciting pro- 
portions. 

In summary it is recommended, in the 
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interest of more effective action among them- 
selves and between themselves and the Fed- 
eral Government, that an interstate govern- 
mental device be created to: 

(1) Enable states to develop uniform pur- 
poses and standards for research, policy, and 
management of rivers and estuaries they 
share for more comprehensive attention to 
the marine environment. 

(2) Enable states of the entire region to 
develop coordinated policy relating to the 
impact of industrial and population growth 
on the coastal zone in cooperation with the 
National Coastal Zone Management Pro- 
gram. 

(3) Settle questions of lateral boundaries 
and management responsibility between 
states. 

(4) Make appropriate uniform fishery reg- 
ulations and laws governing migrating fish- 
ery and their environment. 

(5) Band together for more effective deal- 
ings with the Federal] Government and for- 
eign fisheries concerning the high seas fish- 
eries and the “contiguous fisheries zone.” 

Perhaps the most significant discovery of 
the SRECC Survey of the region relates to 
the sheer number and diversity of interstate 
pollution control arrangements either man- 
dated or suggested by existing federal anti- 
pollution programs. 

Thus the Air Pollution subcommittee re- 
ported: 

“Of the total 91 control areas designated 
and planned for the entire nation, 39 involve 
one or more of the jurisdictions of the 
Southern Governors’ Conference. Because 
many of the control areas include parties of 
two or more states, there will be more than 
60 involvements of individual state control 
agencies of the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence including Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands.” (SRECC Air Committee Report, 
Aug. 7, 1970, page 3) 

Each of the 30-odd interstate air quality 
control regions already designated in the 
Geographic South are appropriate—perhaps 
necessary—situations for a separate inter- 
state agreement relating to control efforts. 

The Salt Water Subcommittee reported 
that 13 of the 19 jurisdictions surveyed have 
salt water shoreline of 2,970 miles which is 
approximately 42% of our continental coast. 
Further— 

“The five Gulf states alone ... (have) ... 
6,721,000 acres of estuaries (U.S. total 26,620,- 
000) and 5,219 miles of recreation shoreline 
(U.S. total 21,724)." (SRECO Salt Water 
Subcommittee Report, August 7, 1970, page 1) 

This stretch of our national shoreline in- 
cludes at least thirteen major interstate 
estuaries connected to twenty-eight inter- 
state rivers and involving sixteen states 
(thirteen in the Southern Governors Con- 
ference and three non-conference states), 
plus the District of Columbia and four 
Mexican States (Tampaulipas, Muero Leon, 
Coahuila and Chihuahua.) Each of these in- 
terstate estuaries and their associated rivers 
is an appropriate—perhaps necessary—situa- 
tion for an interstate agreement for pollu- 
tion control purposes. (SRECC Salt Water 
Subcommittee Report August 7, 1970, page 
7, 8). Coastal Zone management programs, 
oil spill contingency plan structures and the 
definition of seaward state boundary lines 
present other occasions for interstate agree- 
ments. 

The region contains literally hundreds of 
interstate streams, varying in size from the 
Mississippi River to small, scenic sport fish- 
ing streams. Numerous large interstate lakes 
are located there. The Fresh Water Subcom- 
mittee noted: 

“A number of member states have or are 
developing stream preservation legislation 
and programs. A procedure whereby states 
with common streams can cooperatively 
designate, develop, and perhaps finance such 
streams is mandatory....A number of 
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metropolitan areas in the member states 
sprawl across state boundaries. ... Six re- 
gional (electric) power pools lie in whole or 
in part within the SRECC membership re- 
gion. The supply of electric energy within a 
power pool is interconnected and interde- 
pendent, hence siting of plants involves the 
interest of several states. . . . For the same 
reasons, the location of routes for transmis- 
sion lines should be done on a cooperative 
basis. ... Both nuclear and fossil fueled 
powerplants demand enormous amounts of 
water for stream generation and cooling. The 
ecological impact of siting, as illustrated by 
the Chesapeake Bay cases, extends to several 
states.” (SRECC Fresh Water Subcommittee 
Report, August 7, 1970, pages 2, 4-5) 

Each of these interstate stream situations 
presents an appropriate—perhaps neces- 
sSary—situation for interstate agreement on 
pollution control programs. 

A number of large metropolitan areas lo- 
cated within the region are situated on or 
near state boundaries, thus automatically 
involving interstate solid waste collection, 
disposal and recycling districts. Some ex- 
amples are Washington, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas City and 
New Orleans in addition to dozens of smaller 
cities. 

The SRECC Report estimates that three to 
four dozen interstate situations involving 
air pollution, water pollution and solid waste 

+ amenable to or necessitating im- 
mediate interest agreements currently exist 
in the Geographic South. 


Final report and recommendations 


The SRECC mandate had been to provide 
“policy guidance” to the Southern Governors 
Conference and thus a series of policy al- 
ternatives were examined in light of the 
Study. These various alternatives were sum- 
marily described in the Report as follows: 

Policy alternatives 

The position was stated to the Council over 
and over by witnesses that the States of the 
region are wholly committed to the manage- 
ment of their environment in exercise of their 
traditional police powers within the federal 
framework to further the goals of their peo- 
ple. State after State voiced its determina- 
tion that its social and economic develop- 
ment continue unabated within the context 
of a clean, high quality physical environ- 
ment. Further, these officials declared that it 
is imperative that the relatively high qual- 
ity of the regional environment must be 
preserved, as a minimum requirement and 
further enhanced if possible. All states af- 
firmed the necessity for a strong federal an- 
tipollution program; and acknowledged that 
federal funds, technical facilities and re- 
search are essential to the states in their im- 
plementation programs. 

In summary, the states of the region desire 
higher environment quality standards than 
those which would be acceptable to some sec- 
tions of the United States in order to pre- 
serve an already cleaner environment, differ- 
entiated antipollution control structures in 
order to accommodate the diversity of situa- 
tions, and arrangements flexible enough to 
respond to changing knowledge, technologies 
and pollutants. 

Given these facts and desires three basic 
policy positions were explored for suitability 
in achieving the common regional goals con- 
cerning interstate environment problems: 

1. Federal Agency Programs Implemented 
By The Individual States. The present gov- 
ernmental structure is essentially an adapta- 
tion of the categorical assistance approach 
whereby a state “plan” must be promulgated 
and formally approved by the federal agency, 
and localities apply individually to the agency 
for matching funds for antipollution projects. 
Compatibility of state plans and local projects 
with national goals is effected by the federal 
granting agency under national criteria and 
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enforcement of these “state” laws is by state 
environment agencies. 

Individual states may promulgate higher 
standards for themselves than the federal 
minimums. Absent voluntary, unofficial co- 
ordination of plans by adjoining states, no 
systematic regionalized criteria, standards or 
implementation activities arise naturally 
from this arrangement. Interstate environ- 
ment problems are directly addressed only by 
the federal agency under this approach and 
the hiatus is bridged by creation of federally 
designated interstate zones or by informal 
federal coordination of the implementation 
plans of adjoining states. Further, this fed- 
eral-individual state structure does not per- 
mit higher regional environmental standards 
because the federal agency cannot legally 
promulgate them and the states of the region 
have no authority to do so. 

2. Separate Agreements For Individual Sit- 
uations. No less than forty multistate envi- 
ronment arrangements must be effected in 
some fashion within the next few years in 
order to address pending pollution problems 
in the region. The present structure, dis- 
cussed above, 'eads to pseudo-agreements by 
and among states affected by a particular 
problem under the device of federal desig- 
nation of an interstate zone and compliance 
by the affected individual states with federal 
wishes under threat of direct federal regula- 
tion upon failure by the adjoining states to 
respond satisfactorily. This structure per- 
mits little choice of plans, programs or part- 
ners by affected states concerning interstate 
pollution problems yet commits them to pro- 
grams they otherwise might not choose. 

The Council discovered that a partial sub- 
system of informal interstate “agreements” 
has subsisted for many years among some 
of the region states concerning some aspects 
of environment control. Many state fish and 
wildlife and water pollution control agencies 
cooperate closely with each other concerning 
common problems, and exchange data, ex- 
perience and information relating to their 
respective jobs These informal “agreements” 
tend to exist and flourish as a result of per- 
sonal relationships and are often enhanced 
by lifelong professional associations. How- 
ever, these arrangements may not survive 
political shifts inside a state, the stresses of 
state competition for industry, or interlocal 
conflicts. Further they cannot form a secure 
basis for long range research, planning, fund- 
ing, construction and program development 
by the party states regarding interstate re- 
sources, The Counci! feels these productive, 
cooperative arrangements would be strength- 
ened by a legal cloak of firm and constitu- 
tional authority. 

Individual interstate compacts formed 
around each present or potential interstate 
environmental problem offers a possible ap- 
proach which combines the best features of 
the two previously discussed alternatives— 
genuine agreement and stable, long-term 
structure, Thus, the region states could pro- 
ceed to form some three dozen interstate 
compacts immediately to accommodate the 
thirty interstate air quality control zones al- 
ready designated by H.E.W. plus some five or 
six interstate river and estuary commissions 
and—perhaps—some other compacts relat- 
ing to solid waste, recreation, coastal zone 
management, oil spill and electric power gen- 
eration and transmission. However, the Coun- 
cil learned that at the present rate formal 
compacts are normally approved by Con- 
gress “It would be the year 2000” before any- 
thing effective is done. 

Finally, none of the three possible arrange- 
ments the benefits of regional environment 
data generation, research, policy-planning 
and program coordination. Witnesses stated 
repeatedly the need for more and better 
data concerning the region’s environmental 
pollutants, land and water use practices and 
research oriented toward development of pre- 
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ventive and corrective measures to protect 
the ecology of the region. The magnitude 
and application of expenditures required to 
generate the new data, research and technol- 
ogy required for each of these separate ar- 
rangements is uncalculated. 

3. A Regional Compact With Supplemen- 
tary Agreements. The Council asked each 
state to comment on the desirability of an 
open-ended interstate compact executed by 
the States of the region which permitted 
supplementary agreements by party states 
regarding their particular interstate environ- 
ment concerns. The regional compact would 
have to be formally approved by Congress 
and might have a “federal presence,” the in- 
dividual supplementary agreements would 
be drawn and administered by the party 
states and would not have to be approved by 
Congress. The regional compact could be 
administered by a commission with a techni- 
cal staff to operate in close conjunction with 
federal agency environmental programs and 
perform regional data-gathering, coordinat- 
ing and advisory functions. Its program 
would be jointly funded by the party states 
and the federal government. 

Each state affirmed that such an agreement 
would facilitate development and admin- 
istration of interstate environment programs 
at the rate and on the scale made necessary 
by the present situation. Each expressed be- 
lief that such an approach could succeed 
with a minimum of additional “bureaucratic 
fat” and without sacrificing essential state 
prerogatives. Further, to the extent the re- 
gional compact could coordinate and ex- 
pedite transfer of federal technology, ex- 
pertise and funds to the program implemen- 
tation level in the field it would be com- 
mensurately more useful to the states. The 
states surveyed perceived that regionalization 
of environmental planning and implementa- 
tion efforts in this fashion would complement 
existing multigovernmental organizations 
such as river and air compact commissions, 
federal-state economic development com- 
missions and developing interlocal arrange- 
ments throughout the region. Additionally, 
this approach is a genuine federal-state part- 
nership structure. Finally, in a larger con- 
text, a number of witnesses noted the com- 
patibility of this approch to our traditional 
federalism, potential federal revenue-shar- 
ing and a decentralization of governmental 
responsibility. 

The Council believes this third alternative 
embodies the most desirable features of the 
others discussed, and contains the potential 
for an added dimension of effective inter- 
governmental relationships in this country. 

The SRECC Report culminated in the fol- 
lowing conclusions and recommendations 
derived from the study: 


Conclusions by the committee 


The Southern Governors must determine 
the role of the states of the geographic south 
in the national environment program. 

A study of regional environment problems 
indicates that the nineteen jurisdictions 
should organize themselves as a single en- 
tity and associate with the national gov- 
ernment in a regionwide environment man- 
agement program in order effectively to im- 
plement federal and state environmental 
control measures. An open-ended federal- 
state compact should be promulgated by the 
nineteen jurisdictions and approved by Con- 
gress permitting the participating states 
freely to enter into supplementary agree- 
ments concerning interstate environment 
matters. States would continue their inter- 
state environment control programs en- 
hanced by a regional coordination system 
and with integrated efforts concerning their 
particular interstate environment problems. 
The value of this regional alliance arises 
from physical characteristics common to 
these jurisdictions, their responsibilities un- 
der federal and state laws and the need for 
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close integration of private and federal, state 
and local government environment study and 
control activities. 

An organizational structure appropriate to 
the varied needs of this approach is required. 
Generally, the regional federal-state compact 
must be drafted, and formally approved by 
the states and Congress, numerous supple- 
mentary agreements dealing with environ- 
ment control among states must be nego- 
tiated, a region-wide environmental data- 
gathering system must be devised and op- 
erated, and continuing theoretical and tech- 
nological research efforts initiated and co- 
ordinated. An immediate task is to initiate 
liaison and planning activities with federal 
agencies currently involved in environment 
programs and planning the Earth Resources 
Survey programs to be carried out over the 
upcoming decade. 

To initiate and carry forward these difficult 
formative tasks it will be necessary to con- 
tinue and strengthen the Southern Regional 
Environmental Conservation Council as the 
agency charged with three key responsi- 
bilities: 

1. Drafting a federal-state compact de- 
signed to address the common environmental 
problems of the entire region by means of 
multistate supplementary agreements. 

2. Designing an interstate agency and pro- 
gram to promote intergovernmental and in- 
teragency coordination of environmental 
study and control efforts for maximum effec- 
tiveness and efficiency; and 

8. Conception and development of a re- 
gionwide interstate environment data-gath- 
ering system for use by the participating 
states in their environmental management 
p ms, utilizing the technological capa- 
bilities of federal, state and private agencies. 

Summary analysis indicates that an esti- 
mated $250,000 will be required for the initial 
program year (October 1970-October 1971). 
Services to SRECC valued at $100,000 were 
contributed by the 18 participating states 
during the period May-September, 1970. For 
planning purposes it was anticipated these 
states would continue this type and level of 
support during 1971. Thus, an estimated 
$150,000 in additional funds should be sought 
from other funding sources. 


Recommendations by the committee 


We recommend that a regional environ- 
mental management operation be designed 
immediately. Specifically, regarding this pro- 
gram, we further recommend: 

1, The Southern Governors Conference 
should: 

a. Adopt the Resolution—previously cir- 
culated—which has been proposed by the 
Council, 

b. Communicate this policy determination 
directly to the President of the United States 
expeditiously and seek his support for the 
principle. 

c. Seek interim financing of $150,000 from 
federal environment agencies and private 
foundations and develop long term funding 
plans. 

d. Formally request the Council of State 
Governments to serve as interim fiscal agent, 
furnish in house administrative service and 
afford technical assistance to the Southern 
Regional Environmental Conservation Coun- 
cil. 

e. Develop a program systematically to in- 
form congressional delegations of the policy 
position here adopted. 

2. The Southern Regional Environmental 
Conservation Council should proceed im- 
mediately to: 

a. Prepare a draft of the Southern Re- 
gional Environmental Compact in the form 
of proposed state legislation and congres- 
sional legislation for introduction on or be- 
fore January 1, 1971. 

b. Create a skeleton technical planning 
staff of member state personnel with ex- 
pertise in air, land, fresh and salt water, 
legal and administrative fields with staff 
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support to assist the Council in formulating 
regional interstate environmental control, 
data-gathering, criteria and implementation 
systems; effecting coordination of state en- 
vironment programs relative to interstate 
matters; and initiating Maison and engage 
in program planning activities with relevant 
federal environment agencies, if funds be 
available. 

c. Initiate preparation of a comprehensive 
regional environmental enhancement plan 
for presentation by the second program year. 

d. Assist preliminary drafting and negotia- 
tions by and among the participating states 
of supplementary agreements regarding in- 
terstate river and estuary quality, interstate 
solid waste programs, interstate recreation 
developments and multistate coastal zone 
management programs. 

e. Coordinate a program designed to in- 
form Congress of the policy positions and 
views of the compacting states on proposed 
federal environment legislation as it comes 
before that body for action; relate to federal 
environment agencies concerning matters of 
common interest; and systematically inform 
the compacting states of the progress and ac- 
tivities of the Council. 

f. Develop recommended regional environ- 
mental quality criteria designed for the 
geographic South, more stringent than the 
national minimums to be established by the 
federal government and appropriately dif- 
ferentiated to reflect the social, environmen- 
tal, economic and aesthetic needs and de- 
sires of the people of the region.” 

This Report was presented to the Southern 
Governors Conference In Biloxi, Mississippi, 
on September 2, 1970, and the recommended 
Resolution was adopted by the Conference 
without dissent. The text of that Resolution 
follows: 

“Biloxi Resolution 

Whereas, the Southern Governors recog- 
nize their responsibilities for protecting, en- 
hancing and managing the environment of 
their States and region and propose to dis- 
charge these obligations in an effective man- 
ner; and 

Whereas, the Southern Governors have 
created the Southern Regional Environmen- 
tal Conservation Council to assist them in 
this endeavor; and 

Whereas, it is clear from the testimony of 
the many officials and other witnesses who 
have appeared before the Council in hearings 
throughout our region during the month of 
July, 1970, that many of the environmental 
problems which face and will continue to 
face us in the future, transcend political and 
geographical boundaries and require common 
working relationships and interstate mecha- 
nisms; and 

Whereas, we concur with the Southern 
Regional Environmental Conservation Coun- 
cil's conclusion that we should seek to achieve 
an effective, constitutionally valid, and prac- 
tical working basis which will enable our 
jurisdictions to cooperate between and among 
themselves and with the federal government 
in identifying and handling specific problems 
of environmental quality and the manage- 
ment of natural resources which cross state 
lines. 

1. To be effective—such efforts must be 
enforcable 

2. To be constitutionally valid—the pro- 
gram must have the status and sanction of 
the interstate compact; 

3. To be workable—it must be: (a) flexible 
in enabling only those States concerned with 
an environmental problem to negotiate and 
enter into a specific agreement to handle that 
problem; (b) capable of being entered into 
without the inordinate delays encountered in 
going through a separate interstate compact 
procedure for each specific agreement; and 
(c) be related responsibly to the specific 
States affected and to the federal government. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved the Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southern Gov- 
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ernor’s Conference recommends that the pro- 

gram of the Southern Regional Environ- 
mental Conservation Council be strength- 
ened and enlarged and that it be continued 
for two years to advise the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference on policies and program re- 
lating to environmental problems; 

That SRECC be instructed to proceed with 
the development of a compact dealing with 
the environmental and ecological responsi- 
bilities of the States in regard to the quality 
and control thereof, and further to: 

1, Determine the full scope of this compact. 

2. Submit the compact to the committee 
of three Governors for approval and forward- 
ing to the Governors of the nineteen member 
jurisdictions so that those which can do so 
may take action concerning the compact in 
their 1971 legislative sessions. 

And be it further resolved that beginning 
on the Ist day of October, 1970, and until the 
proposed compact can be organized to assume 
this function the Council of State Govern- 
ments be requested to serve as the fiscal agent 
of SRECO." 


Armed with a new mandate from the 
Southern Governors Conference Biloxi Reso- 
lution, SRECC immediately proceeded with 
the “development of a compact dealing with 
the environmental and ecological responsi- 
bilities of the States” by preparing succes- 
sive drafts of such a compact. The legisla- 
tion here proposed embodies such a compact 
and is considered by the sponsoring states 
to be appropriate for all States having im- 
mediate interstate environment pollution 
problems. In the words of Governor Arch A. 
Moore, Jr. of West Virginia and Chairman of 
the Committee on Natural Resources and 
Environmental Management: 

“Basically what is proposed is an um- 
brella type interstate compact agreement— 
all member states included—broad enough 
in character to permit the states to attack 
interstate pollution problems in the South- 
ern Region. 

“The practice of interstate cooperation is 
not unique to any of our states or to the 
South, Throughout the nation there is a 
recognition of the need for strong support 
for a legal framework within which two or 
more states could enter into binding agree- 
ments for the purpose of protecting the en- 
vironmental area that they share. The con- 
stitution expressly permits it and the new 
federal pollution legislation encourages it. 

“This novel approach envisions an initial 
compact that would require congressional 
approval. Under the compact, participating 
states could enter into supplementary agree- 
ments relating to the particular interstate 
environment problems of common concern to 
them and their sister states. It would not 
require the endless repetitions of formal com- 
pact ratification by Congress. 

“When we take into account, that in order 
to respond to our obligations under the new 
federal legislation through a compact ap- 
proach, the Southern States would have to 
create several dozen new interstate compacts, 
the: wisdom and necessity for this type of 
regionwide approach becomes readily ap- 
parent.” 

A copy of the Biloxi Resolution was deliv- 
ered to President Nixon on October 15, 1970, 
and the entire matter discussed with him 
by Governor Winthrop Rockefeller in a White 
House conference. The President expressed 
keen interest in the concept. 

I. THE PROPOSED COMPACT 

The proposed legislation, so-called “con- 
sent in advance” legislation, is in the main- 
stream of Twentieth Century American fed- 
eralism. Solid precedent of long standing 
underlies this approach for authorizing a 
meaningful and effective role for the States 
in the National environmental protection 
program. It is logical in conception. It is 
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legal in construction. It is limited to the 
program addressed. 

Interstate agreements antedate the Con- 
stitution. They have a long, proud and hon- 
orable record in the history of this country. 
Each historic era has seen the nation em- 
ploy the interstate compact to meet the 
needs of the day. This history—too long and 
too well known to recount here—has been 
exhaustively documented by some of our 
most respected students of law and govern- 
ment. Frankfurter and Landis, “The Com- 
pact Clause of the Constitution—A Study in 
Interstate Adjustments,” 34 Yale Law Jour- 
nal 685 (1925); Zimmermann and Wendell. 
“The Interstate Compact Since 1925", The 
Council of State Governments (1951); Note, 
“Interstate Compact—A Survey.” 27 Temple 
Law Quarteriy 230 (1954); Navjoks, “Com- 
pacts and Agreements Between States and 
Between States and a Foreign Power,” 36 
Marquette Law Review 219 (1952-53); Fer- 
guson, “Interstate Agreements,” 39 Kentucky 
Law Journal 31 (1950). Other articles related 
to the subject include: Ely, “Free Trade, 
American Style,” 56 American Bar Association 
Journal 470 (1970) and LaRue, “Interstate 
Judiciary,” 27 Washington and Lee Law Re- 
view (1970). 

These scholars note that over the course 
of the nation’s history interstate compacts 
have been utilized for a wide variety of pur- 


poses— 

Settlement of state boundary disputes. 

Construction of interstate transportation 
facilities. 

Interstate coordination of panel matters. 

Facilitation of uniformity of State legis- 
lation, 

Regularizing and coordinating interstate 
tax collection and regulation. 

Conservation of natural resources. 

Federal-state water regulation. 

Indeed, the interstate compact has evolved 
over the years since the first one—the Con- 
necticut and New Netherlands Boundary 
Agreements of 1656—from a simple dispute- 
settlement instrument to a highly innova- 
tive intergovernmental device. One author- 
ity has summarized this developmental his- 
tory thus: 

“In the United States, the leading role in 
the development of intergovernmental re- 
gional organizations has been played by an 
institutional device that provides a superior 
legal instrument for that purpose—namely, 
the interstate compact. Compacts are author- 
ized by Article 1, Section 10 of the United 
States Constitution which reads: “No State 
shall without the Consent of Congress. . 
enter into any Agreement of compact with 
another State, or with a foreign Power...” 
Descended from colonial procedure in the 
settlement of boundary disputes (i.e., agree- 
ment between jurisdictions with the appro- 
val of the monarch), the clause continued to 
be used for the settlement of interstate 
boundary disputes after the Constituion was 
adopted. It was not until the 1920s, however, 
that it was applied in other areas. The ini- 
tiative in these new applications came from 
the States, which turned the device of inter- 
state compacts into a means for securing 
effective intergovernmental regional coopera- 
tion in a variety of problem areas, a promi- 
nent one being river basin management, par- 
ticularly for the allocation of water. Through 
the compact device, the States have not only 
pioneered in the creation and acceptance of 
intergovernmental regional agencies, but also 
have progressed much further along these 
lines than the federal government, which 
has come to accept the intergovernmental re- 
gional agency concept only recently, very 
reluctantly, and in a biased form. 

“Employing the authorization of the com- 
pact clause of the Constitution, the States 
initiated two interstate compacts in the 
1920s. One, a compact between New York 
and New Jersey, was a regional agreement 
designed to meet a problem of that metro- 
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politan area, It established the first inter- 
governmental agency in our history, the New 
York Port Authority, with power to finance, 
build and operate public works. The other 
agreement, the Colorado River Compact, was 
designed to meet a river basin problem. It 
provided for allocation of water between the 
States of the river’s upper and lower basins. 
This was the first interstate compact in our 
history to include a number of States. 

“The 1930s saw further development of in- 
tergovernmental regional bodies for two ad- 
ditional purposes. One was their use as con- 
sultative communication channels for advice 
and recommendation to the participating 
States with respect to particular functions. 
The first agency of this type the successful 
Inter-state Oil Compact Commission was 
functional rather than regional, since it was 
open to oil-producing States without regard 
to region. It has been followed by a number 
of inter-governmental advisory commissions, 
both regional (e.g., the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin, and the At- 
lantic, Gulf, and Pacific interstate marine 
fisheries commissions) and functional (e.g. 
the recently established Education Commis- 
sion of the States). The second development 
in the 1930s was a remarkable breakthrough, 
namely, the delegation of regulatory powers 
by the compacting States to two interstate 
regional water pollution abatement commis- 
sions: the Interstate Sanitation Commission 
(New York harbor and adjacent waters) and 
the Ohio River Valley Sanitation Commis- 
sion (ORSANCO). Growth in the use of in- 
terstate agencies with delegated powers has 
understandably progressed very slowly. 
American Legislatures normally hesitate to 
delegate powers, and their hesitation is even 
greater when the delegation is to agencies in 
which other jurisdictions are involved. Nev- 
ertheless, the modern trend among the 
States is towards intergovernmental regional 
agencies with such powers. 

“By the 1960s the interstate compact had 
been established as one of the most versa- 
tile devices of American federalism. States 
were steadily increasing their use of the in- 
strument in terms of both numbers and pur- 
poses. State governments, particularly those 
in the Northeast, were effectively employing 
intergovernmental regional agencies estab- 
lished by interstate compact.” 

Zimmerman, “Intergovernmental Commis- 
sions: The Interstate-Federal Approach,” 
State Government, Spring 1969 (Council of 

tate Governments). Evolutionary develop- 
ment of the compact has continued over the 
past decade—spurred by Title II of the Fed- 
eral Water Resources Planning Act of 1965. 
Professor Zimmerman notes in a recent 
article discussing the Delaware Basin Com- 
pact that “The development of the inter- 
state-federal compact is the latest stage in 
a story of state innovation in the use of the 
interstate compact—that binding agreement 
between States authorized by Article I, Sec- 
tion 10, Clause 3 of the Constitution.” 
Zimmerman, “The Role of the Compact in 
the New Federalism,” State Government, 
Spring 1970. In the words of the late Justice 
Frankfurter: 

“A compact is more than a supple device 
for dealing with interests confined within a 
region. That it is also a means of safeguard- 
ing the national interest is well illustrated 
in the Compact now under review. Not only 
was Congressional consent required, direct 
participation by the Federal Government was 
provided by the President’s appointment of 
three members of the Compact Commission.” 

West Virginia er rel. Dyer v. Sims, 341 
U.S. 22, 28 (1951). The compact there under 
consideration was, curiously enough, an 
early—and highly successful—environmental 
pollution control compact, the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Compact (OR 
SANCO). 

This “supple device” has been employed 
nearly two hundred times over the period 
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1783-1966. According to the latest known 
compilation, in 1966 there were 144 active in- 
terstate compacts. Twenty-five proposed com- 
pacts had not become operative at that time, 
and ten had become inoperative for a variety 
of reasons. “Interstate Compacts 1783-1966,” 
The Council of State Governments 1966. The 
Water Resources Council in 1968 reported: 

“There are some 40 interstate compacts 
relating to water resources which have been 
consented to by Congress pursuant to Article 
I, section 10, clause 3, of the Constitution, 
and 15 more are under negotiation. These ar- 
rangements are largely a twentieth century 
phenomenon, developed as the result of mu- 
tual recognition that a single State no longer 
could ignore the conflicting interests of other 
States in shared interstate waters.” 

[The Nation’s Water Resources, U.S. Water 
Resources Council, 1968, page 5-9-5.] How- 
ever, only 13 of these compacts relate directly 
to water pollution control. [Keyser, “Inter- 
state Compacts containing References to 
Water Pollution Control,” The Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Service, No- 
vember 8, 1968, TC 147 NR 108.] 

National compacting practice 

There is solid precedent in our national 
compact history for the legislation proposed 
here. Innumerable examples can be cited in 
support of the primary features of this type 
of national interstate compact implemented 
by means of so-called “consent in advance” 
legislation by Congress. 

There are a large number of open-ended 
compacts. Eligible to enter these compacts 
are all states, United States territories and 
possessions. A partial listing of them fol- 
lows: 

1. Bus Taxation Proration and Reciprocity 
Agreement. 

2. Civil Defense and Disaster Compact. 

3. Agreement on Detainers. 

4. Driver License Compact. 

5. Compact for Education. 

6. Interpleader Compact. 

7. Interstate Compact on Juveniles. 

8. Interstate Library Compact. 

9. Interstate Compact on Mental Health. 

10. Military Aid Compact, 

11. Interstate Compact for Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationers. 

12. Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil 
and Gas. 

13. Interstate Compact on Placement of 
Children. 

14. Interstate School District Compact, 

15. Compact on Taxation of Motor Fuels 
Consumed by Interstate Buses. 

16. Uniform Motor Vehicle Registration 
Proration and Reciprocity Agreement. 

17. Vehicle Equipment Safety Compact. 

18. Interstate Compact on Welfare Serv- 
ices. 

In addition, proposed but as yet inopera- 
tive compacts open to all states include: the 
Traffic Violations Compact, the Unclaimed 
Property Compact, the Pest Control Com- 
pact and the Interstate Mining Compact. 

Many of these open-ended compacts are 
also open to Canadian provinces and the 
states of Mexico, and in this respect they 
could fairly be called “international inter- 
state compacts.” 

Consent-in-advance 


legislation by the 
Congress has given impetus to a large num- 
ber of interstate compacts, both national 
in scope and some relating only to particu- 
lar states. Some conspicuous examples are: 

1. The Interstate Civil Defense and Dis- 


aster Compact (Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, Title IT, § 201(g) ). 

2. Colorado River Compact (see Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928). 

3. Delaware Valley Urban Area Compact 
(National Housing Act of 1961, 75 Stat. 
1970). 

4. Agreement on Detainers (Federal Crime 
Control Act of 1934). 

5. Driver License Compact (Federal High- 
way Safety Act of 1958) . 
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6. Illinois-Missouri and Jefferson-Monroe 
Bridge Compact (Federal General Bridge Act 
of 1946). 

7. New England Interstate Corrections 
Compact (Federal Crime Control Act of 
1934). 

8. Interstate Compact for Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationers (Federal Crime 
Control Act of 1934). 


9. South Central Corrections Compact 
(Federal Crime Control Act of 1934). 


10. Vehicle Equipment Safety Compact 
(Federal Highway Safety Act of 1958). 

11. Western Interstate Corrections Com- 
pact (Federal Crime Control Act of 1934). 

Proposed but as yet inoperative compacts 
consented to in advance by Congress in- 
clude: the Ilinois-Indiana Bridge Compact 
(Federal General Bridge Act of 1946); the 
Illinois-Missouri Bridge Compact (Federal 
General Bridge Act of 1946); the New Eng- 
land Police Compact (Federal Crime Control 
Act of 1934); and the Traffic Violations Com- 
pact (Federal Highway Safety Act of 1958). 

All American states, territories and posses- 
sions are signatories to one or more inter- 
state compacts. The SRECC study noted that 
in 1966 there were in operation throughout 
the entire United States a total 13 compacts 
relating to conservation matters (includ- 
ing fisheries and forest protection), 24 com- 
pacts relating to water use, 7 compacts relat- 
ing to planning and development, and 4 
compacts relating to recreational parks. Yet 
there were but 8 compacts expressly regulat- 
ing interstate pollution matters. 

Since 1966 a few additional compacts re- 
lating to interstate water pollution have been 
created, the most recent example being the 
Great Lakes Basin Compact (Public Law 90- 
419, July 24, 1968). In addition, a few new 
water pollution control compacts have been 
proposed but are not yet operative—the best 
known of which are the proposed Potomac 
River and Susquehanna River compacts. A 
small number of interstate compacts relat- 
ing to air pollution have been proposed, but 


it is believed that none are presently opera- 
tive. One interstate air pollution compact in 
which a Southern Governors Conference 
state is involved is the proposed Ohio-West 


Virginia Air Pollution Control Compact 
which was first proposed in 1965, adopted by 
the two state legislatures that year, subse- 
quently modified by the Congress which at- 
tached elaborate “conditions” to its formal 
consent, re-adopted by the two state legisla- 
tures and sent to Congress again for its 
consent where it languishes yet. [Interstate 
Compact on Air Pollution Between The 
States of Ohio and West Virginia, S. 2707, 
91st Congress, 1st Session.) 

The SRECC survey revealed the following 
list of 27 interstate compacts relating to 
interstate environment matters ratified by 
members of the Southern Governors Con- 
ference: 

Air Pollution, Interstate Compact on: Ken- 
tucky. 

Arkansas River Compact of 1965: Okla- 
homa. 

Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact: 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Breaks Interstate Park Compact: Ken- 
tucky, Virginia. 

Canadian River Compact, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Cumberland Gap National Park Compact, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia. 

Delaware River Basin Compact: Delaware. 

Gulf States Marine Fisheries Compact: 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
Texas. 

Kansas-Missouri Air Quality Compact: 
Missouri. 

Middle Atlantic Interstate Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Compact: Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia. 

Mining Compact, Interstate: 
North Carolinc, Oklahoma. 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 


Kentucky, 
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pact: Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

Oil and Gas, Interstate Compact to Con- 
serve: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia. 

Ohio-West Virginia Interstate Compact on 
Air Pollution: West Virginia. 

Pest Control Compact: Delaware, 
souri, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

Pecos River Compact: Texas. 

Potomac River Compact of 1958: (Fishing 
Resources) Maryland, Virginia. 

Potomac Valley Pollution and Conserva- 
tion Compact (Water Pollution): Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

Potomac River Basin Compact: Virginia. 

Sabine River Compact: Louisiana, Texas. 

South Central Interstate Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Compact: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Southeastern Interstate Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Compact: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Southern Interstate Nuclear Compact: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiane, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

Tombigbee-Tennessee Waterway Develop- 
ment Compact: Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Florida. 

Tennessee River Basin Water Pollution 
Control Compact: Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Tennessee. 

Some of these have not received congres- 
sional consent or have not been adopted by 
the requisite number of states to bring the 
compact into effect. 

More significantly, SRECO found that only 
the Delaware River Basin Compact and the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
pact (ORSANCO) had substantial regulatory 
powers over pollution sources. The remainder 
of these environment-related compacts cre- 
ated mere advisory and communication chan- 
nels at best. 


Interstate environment compact 


The compact embodied in the proposed 
legislation is designed to permit the signa- 
tory states freely to enter into so-called “‘sup- 
plementary agreements” regarding defined 
interstate pollution problems without ob- 
taining the formal consent of Congress for 
each such technical agreement. 

There is a growing body of precedent for 
Congress conferring on compacting states the 
power to execute supplementary agreements 
within the scope of the master compact. As 
the matters covered by interstate compacts 
have grown more technical, programmatic 
and scientific in nature, correspondingly the 
need for flexibility and “suppleness” has led 
to the extensive use of the supplementary 
agreement power. Several examples can be 
given: 

1. The Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
(open to all states) contemplates both a 
high degree of official programmatic coop- 
eration among signatories and the applica- 
tion of professional services and facilities on 
behalf of the runaway juveniles. Article X 
appropriately provides: 

“That the duly constituted administrative 
authorities of a state party to this com- 
pact may enter into supplementary agree- 
ments with any other state or states party 
hereto for the cooperative care, treatment 
and rehabilitation of delinquent juveniles 
whenever they shall find that such agree- 
ments will improve the facilities or programs 
available for such care, treatment and re- 
habilitation. Such care, treatment and re- 
habilitation may be provided in an institu- 
tion located within any state entering into 
such supplementary agreement... .” 

Such agreements must regulate rates, 
court hearings, state responsibility and juris- 
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diction, inspection rights and consent of 
parents and may embody any other neces- 
sary matters. 

2. The Tennessee River Basin Water Pol- 
lution Control Compact (open to Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Virginia) provides for 
control and reduction of pollution in the 
Tennessee River Basin area and establishes 
a regulatory commission to administer the 
compact. Article XI provides: 

“Any two or more of the party states by 
legislative action may enter into supple- 
mentary agreements for further regulation 
and abatement of water pollution in other 
areas within the party states and for the 
establishment of common or joint services 
or facilities for such purposes and designate 
the commission to act as their joint agency 
in regard thereto.” 

The article further provides that such 
supplementary agreements cannot conflict 
with the purposes of the compact nor ad- 
versely affect a member state’s compact 
rights or obligations. 

3. The Interstate Compact on Mental 
Health (open to all states) is designed to 
permit interstate cooperation in furnishing 
institutionalized mental health care and 
treatment. Article XI provides: 

“The duly constituted administrative au- 
thorities of any two or more party states 
may enter into supplementary agreements 
for the provision of any service or facility 
or for the maintenance of any institution 
on a joint or cooperative basis whenever 
the states concerned shall find that such 
agreements will improve services, facilities, 
or institutional care and treatment in the 
fields of mental illness or mental deficien- 


The article further provides that such sup- 
plementary agreements cannot relieve a 
party state of its compact obligations. 

4. The Southern Interstate Nuclear Com- 
pact (open to Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia) is designed to permit 
party states cooperatively to employ nuclear 
energy, facilities, materials and products, 
and an administrative Board is created to 
carry out programs related to the compact 
purpose, Article VI provides: 

“(a) To the extent that the Board has not 
undertaken an activity or project which 
would be within its power under the provi- 
sions of Article V of this compact, any or 
more of the party states (acting by their 
duly constituted administrative officials) 
may enter into supplementary agreements 
for the undertaking and continuance of such 
an activity or project.” 

The article provides that the Board shall 
see that supplementary agreements are not 
inconsistent with the compact or the pro- 
grams or activities of the Board, and such 
agreements cannot relieve a party of its com- 
pact obligations. 

The proposed Interstate Environment 
Compact is carefully designed to permit 
States freely, flexibly and pragmatically to 
address the control and abatement problems 
presented to them by interstate pollution 
all its diverse forms, One of the predomi- 
nant themes of this compact is voluntari- 
ness. States may or may not become signa- 
tories and those who do may exercise their 
supplementary agreement powers under the 
compact extensively or sparingly. 

The draftsmen have fashioned the com- 
pact to permit a nationwide substructure of 
interstate pollution control agencies to be 
created by the States through voluntary ex- 
ercise of the broad supplementary agreement 
power. States perceiving their common pollu- 
tion problems with sister states can precisely 
embody those interests and those interests 
alone in agreements with sister states. These 
supplementary agreements may relate to in- 
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terstate air pollution, water pollution, solid 
waste disposal or to various combinations 
of these depending upon geophysical charac- 
teristics, federal pollution control agency ac- 
tions and the location of pollution sources 
of various kinds, 

Agreements may range in complexity from 
simple declarations of agreement concerning 
minimum water quality characteristics to be 
maintained in a shared river to complex in- 
terstate air—water—solid waste disposal 
agreements covering large metropolitan areas 
administered jointly by the party states or 
through an independent agency they estab- 
lish. Essentially, these will be technical pol- 
lution control agreements. As scientific un- 
derstanding, pollution control technology or 
given environment problems change these 
agreements can be more easily modified than 
would be possible with a formal interstate 
compact, 

An elaborate section-by-section analysis of 
this proposed compact is both unnecessary 
and inappropriate. The terms of the com- 
pact are concisely stated and the purpose 
Straightforward. However, a few comments 
pointing out its major legislative parame- 
ters seems in order. 

First. The compact is drawn in order to 
fill a distinct need in the national environ- 
ment control program by permitting states 
to meet their federal responsibilities. States 
have ample police power authority to control 
intrastate pollution. This compact is de- 
signed to give signatories clear authority to 
work together on specified interstate pollu- 
tion problems, namely interstate air, water 
and solid waste problems. [Section 2.02(b) ] 
The supplementary agreement power is lim- 
ited to the overall scope of the compact and 
thus cannot be used for matters other than 
interstate pollution problems as defined. 

Many of these problems areas have already 
been defined by the States themselves or 
federal agency officials acting under the Fed- 
eral Water Quality Act and the Clean Air 
Act. However, signatories are not limited ex- 
clusively to federal determination of inter- 
state pollution problems, except in the case 
of interstate air quality control regions. 
They may, for example, define for themselves 
and jointly treat interstate water pollution 
problems regarding small, scenic or recrea- 
tional streams which are beneath notice by 
the federal agency. They are completely free 
to define for themselves and treat interstate 
solid waste disposal problems, 

Second. Signatories are not empowered by 
this compact to ignore or evade national en- 
vironmental quality standards as promulgat- 
ed by federal environment agencies. Nothing 
in the compact relieves a signatory of its in- 
dividual federal responsibilities regarding in- 
terstate water quality or ambient air quality 
as embodied in its state air pollution or in- 
terstate water pollution plans promulgated 
pursuant to federal law. [Section 4.01] On 
the other hand, signatories could decide to 
impose more stringent standards than na- 
tional standards, and the compact would per- 
mit them voluntarily to adopt and enforce 
higher standards for given interstate areas. 
Indeed, signatories making up an entire 
region of the country could so decide and 
thereby establish higher standards than fed- 
eral minimums. 

Third. The compact is both supplementary 
and complementary to existing state and 
federal pollution organizations and does not 
affect other multistate organizations. [Sec- 
tions 4.02-4.05] 

Existing interstate compacts relating to 
environmental matters are expressly exclud- 
ed from the coverage of this compact and are 
not affected in any manner. Nor is this com- 
pact exclusive or preemptive of the subject 
and signatories may freely enter into other 
environment compacts, create new ones or 
modify existing ones. 

Other existing multistate organizations 
similarly are expressly unaffected by this 
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compact. Specifically, the federal-state re- 
gional development commissions—Appala- 
chian Regional Commission, Ozark Regional 
Commission, Great Lakes Regional Commis- 
sion, New England Regional Commission, 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission, and 
Four Corner Regional Commission—are ex- 
pressly exempted from coverage and signa- 
tories may freely enter into new such ar- 
rangements without hindrance. 

Fourth. The constitutional authority of 
both the States and the federal government 
is carefully preserved. [Sections 1.03 and 
1.04] 

Section 2 of this legislation reserves to 
Congress the right of future amendment. In- 
ternally, the Compact expressly reserves the 
rights of the federal government. Although 
supplementary agreements do not require ad- 
vance approval by Congress, given supple- 
mentary agreements may be disapproved by 
the Congress should they prove unacceptable. 
[Section 4.07(b)] Finally, the authority of 
Congress to approve special supplementary 
agreements between signatories and foreign 
governments and with the District of Colum- 
bia is expressly provided in Section 4.08. 

States may become signatories only 
through State legislative enactment. The 
supplementary agreement power under the 
compact is conferred on the governor of a 
signatory. However, the legislative branches 
of signatories are expressly empowered sub- 
sequently to alter, amend, condition or ter- 
minate their obligations under supplemen- 
tary agreements executed by the governor. 
[Section 4.07(a) } 

Fifth. Interstate pollution agencies created 
by supplementary agreement are empowered 
to participate with the federal government, 
its agencies or other interstate entities in 
cooperative or joint undertakings to protect 
the environment. They can similarly act 
jointly with each other to provide sub- 
regional and regional environmental protec- 
tion. This permits supplementary agreement 
entities to pool information, resources, facil- 
ities and expertise, and to utilize federal en- 
vironment protection expertise and facilities. 
[Article III] 

Sixth. Existing or future state environ- 
ment laws are unaffected by the Compact or 
any supplementary agreement made there- 
under. [Sections 1.04, 4.09, 4.10, 4.11 and 
5.01] 

In summary, the compact is designed to 
work together with both the national en- 
vironment program and the individual anti- 
pollution programs of the states. In this re- 
spect it is fairly described as enabling legis- 
lation. 

One  final—somewhat _legalistic—point 
should be made regarding the primary thrust 
of this compact, namely, the power of the 
governor of a signatory to execute supple- 
mentary agreements with other signatories 
without seeking prior congressional approval. 
The constitutionality of this feature would 
seem to be undoubted. 

Article I Section 10 of the Constitution 
provides that “No State shall without the 
consent of Congress, enter into any Agree- 
ment or Compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power.” No particular distinction in 
legal meaning has been drawn between the 
terms “agreement” and “compact” in this 
clause. Virginia v. Tennessee, 148 U.S. 503 
(1893). It was thought by Chief Justice Taney 
in Holmes v. Jennison, 14 Pet. 540 (1840), that 
all interstate agreements formal or informal, 
must have congressional consent. But no 
such literal view prevails today. 

Only those agreements which affect the 
political balance within the federal system 
must be approved by Congress. Virginia v. 
Tennessee, 148 U.S. 503 (1893); Dirie Whole- 
sale Grocery, Inc. v. Morton, 129 S.W. 2nd 
184 (Ky. 1939); Roberts Tobacco Co. v. Michi- 
gan Department of Revenue, 34 N.W. 2d 54 
(Mich. 1948); Note, “Some Legal and Prac- 
tical Problems of the Interstate Compact,” 
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45 Yale Law Journal 324 (1935); Ferguson, 
“The Legal Basis for a Southern University 
Interstate Agreement Without Congressional 
Consent,” 39 Kentucky Law Journal 31 
(1950). Many of our existing interstate com- 
pacts came into effect without congression- 
al consent because none was required (the 
Compact for Education, Great Lakes Basin 
Compact, the Interpleader Compact, the In- 
terstate Library Compact, the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health, the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin Boundary Area Compact, the New 
England Health Services and Facilities Com- 
pact, the New England Welfare Compact, the 
Northern New England Medical Needs Com- 
pact, the Interstate Compact on Placement of 
Children, the Southern Regional Education 
Compact, the Uniform Motor Vehicle Regis- 
tration Proration and Reciprocity Agree- 
ment and the Interstate Compact on Welfare 
services). 

On the other hand, the protective feature 
of the compact which permits Congress sub- 
sequently to disapprove a particular supple- 
mentary agreement which did not require 
prior congressional approval is similarly law- 
ful. Congress can bar any interstate agree- 
ment by positive action even though the 
agreement was a type not requiring prior 
congressional consent. St. Louis and San 
Francisco R.R. v. James, 161 U.S. 545 (1896); 
Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, 12 Pet. 657 
(1838). 

Finally, this compact—as with other ınter- 
state compacts—is enforcible in state or fed- 
eral court and ultimately by the United 
States Supreme Court. Delaware River Com- 
mission v. Colburn, 310 U.S. 419, 427 (1940). 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the 
Court, made this abundantly clear in the 
following passage: 

“But a compact is after all a legal docu- 
ment. Though the circumstances of its draft- 
ing are likely to assure great care and de- 
liberation, all avoidance of disputes as to 
scope and meaning is not within human gift. 
Just as this Court has power to settle dis- 
putes between States where there is no com- 
pact, it must have final power to pass upon 
the meaning and validity of compacts ... To 
determine the nature and scope of obliga- 
tions as between States, whether they arise 
through the legislative means of compact or 
the “federal common law” governing inter- 
state controversies (Hinderlider v. La Plata 
Co., 304 U.S. 92, 110), is the function and 
duty of the Supreme Court of the Nation.” 

West Virginia ex. rel. Dyer et. al. v. Sims, 
State Auditor, 341 U.S. 22, 28 (1951) . See also: 
Kentucky v. Indiana, 281 U.S. 163 and Indi- 
ana ex. rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 U.S. 95, 
100. This language similarly indicates that 
supplementary agreements under this com- 
pact, embodying “obligations as between 
States” are enforcible in the same fashion. 

Nothing in the compact proposed in this 
legislation would authorize supplementary 
agreements which would conceivably affect 
“the political balance” of our federalism. To 
the contrary, the compact is designed to en- 
hance the federal-state balance by authoriz- 
ing states more effectively and expeditiously 
to perform their federal responsibilities 
cooperatively. 

CONCLUSION 

The states sponsoring this legislation have 
demonstrated genuine initiative by their ef- 
forts culminating in this proposal. A speaker 
in the film documentary “A Time To Act” 
notes that the actions of the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference provides “a wonderful ex- 
ample for the rest of the states.” In short, 
they have not only risen to the federal chal- 
lenge but have surpassed it and now point 
the direction for the federal government to 
travel. Institutionalization of federal and 
state environment control programs through 
interstate agreements is a logical, necessary 
next step in our national effort. 

The most immediate benefits to be derived 
from this legislation are obvious: states 
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would be empowered to act cooperatively 
with sister states in implementing federal 
and state antipollution programs in inter- 
state situations. Flexible, responsive and ef- 
fective joint interstate programs could be 
planned, constructed and implemented for 
long range performance from the solid, legal 
base of a supplementary agreement under 
this compact. Duplication of state effort in 
complying with federal requirements could 
be minimized. Costs would be reduced. 

Looking further into the future, organiza- 
tion of a network of interstate pollution con- 
trol agencies would fill the interstices in our 
present national structure. The benefits 
which conceivably could flow from such a 
governmental substructure are incalculable. 
Conversion of certain unneeded federal fa- 
cilities from space and military missions to 
environment control functions has already 
begun and likely will continue in the future. 
Further, the nation will likely construct new 
types of scientific facilities as it learns more 
about its problems. These federal environ- 
ment control facilities can be made avail- 
able for use by the States most appropriately 
in their interstate pollution control activi- 
ties. Indeed, the most fruitful relationship 
imaginable could arise from combination of 
federal scientific knowledge regarding pol- 
lutants and State pollution control enforce- 
ment programs coordinated over entire re- 
gions of the United States through interstate 
arrangements. 

Finally, this legislation supports a pervad- 
ing principle of pragmatic American federal- 
ism, namely, that governmental control 
mechanisms should be tailored to the prob- 
lem. Traditionally this means that govern- 
mental authority is situated at the lowest 
governmental level which can exercise effec- 
tive control over the particular problem. For 
interstate pollution control problems this 
means a governmental structure less than na~- 
tional in scope and greater than a single 
State. Under the Constitution and in ac- 
cordance with national policy formulated by 
the Congress this means interstate organiza- 
tions based on compact. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
EUGENE F, Mooney, 
Chief Counsel, Southern Region Envi- 
ronmental Conservation Council. 


By Mr. PACKWOOD: 

S. 908. A bill to amend section 6(0) 
of the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967 to exempt from induction and train- 
ing under such act the surviving sons of 
a family which has lost two or more 
members of such family as the result of 
military service. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. President, 
thousands of brave Americans have died 
while serving in the Armed Forces of 
this Nation. Many of these courageous 
young men have been from my home 
State of Oregon. I am proud of these 
men and we all owe them an enormous 
debt of gratitude. Those of us fortunate 
enough to serve in this distinguished 
body are saddened when we learn of a 
serviceman who has died while serving 
his country. For parents and other loved 
ones who survive, it marks a tragic 
crossroad in life. 

It is bad enough for one son to die 
in the service of his country. But for a 
second son to also lose his life while 
on active duty is more than any Amer- 
ican family should be asked to give. 
However, this is what has happened to 
a family in my home State of Oregon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Johnson of 8629 
North Hartman in Portland. 

The Johnsons have had not one—but 
two sons killed while serving in the 
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Armed Forces. Both, unfortunately, have 
died either in or as the result of injuries 
sustained in Vietnam. The latest son died 
December 26, 1970. Another son, the old- 
est of four sons, was honorably dis- 
charged after having served 4 years in 
the Marine Corps. 

I believe we can all agree that the 
Johnsons have given more than any 
American family should be asked to give. 
And yet, the Johnsons have a 17-year- 
old son who will have to register next 
October as part of the existing selective 
service process. 

The Johnson family does not shirk 
its responsibility. That has been clearly 
demonstrated. Three sons have served in 
the Armed Forces. Two have been killed 
and another has been honorably dis- 
charged after having served. This is 
enough for any family to give and the 
fact that Mr. and Mrs. Johnson do not 
feel they can allow their remaining son 
to enter the service should be easily 
understood by all of us. 

I do not believe Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son are asking too much. In fact, I feel 
their request should be honored and the 
17-year-old son should be exempted from 
having to serve in the military. 

This can be accomplished by passing 
legislation automatically exempting sur- 
viving members of any American family 
from having to serve in the Armed Forces 
where two or more members of that fam- 
ily have died while serving on active 
duty. This legislation would apply to all 
existing situations and would be effec- 
tive in the future. 

Mr. President, along with providing 
for an exemption, this bill will serve to 
insure that each serviceman is fully in- 
formed of his rights concerning the per- 
formance of duty in a hostile fire zone. 
In my mind, the current means of in- 
forming eligible servicemen of this mat- 
ter is most inadequate. 

Existing service regulations clearly 
state that the second member of a family 
is not required to serve in Vietnam or 
any area designated as a hostile fire zone, 
if another member of the family has been 
killed while serving on active duty with 
the Armed Forces. However, I am in- 
formed by the Department of Defense 
that the serviceman is made aware of 
this option orally or the information is 
simply posted on a bulletin board. The 
individual does not sign anything say- 
ing that the regulation does not apply 
or if it does that he is waiving his right 
under that regulation. What this legis- 
lation would do is require the service 
to obtain, in some appropriate manner, 
written proof that the serviceman has 
been informed of the regulation. 

Mr. President, time is of the essence 
in the case of the Johnson family of 
Portland, Oreg. The destiny of an Amer- 
ican family hangs in the balance. 

Therefore, on behalf of the Johnson 
family of my home State and other fami- 
lies of this Nation who find themselves 
in similar distraught circumstances, I 
am today introducing a bill which would 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967. It wouid specifically exempt from 
induction and training the surviving sons 
of a family which has lost two or more 
members as the result of military serv- 
ice. Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
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bill will receive prompt and favorable 
action by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

By Mr. PACK WOOD: 

S. 909. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Rogers; 

S.910. A bill for the relief of Dennis 
Keith Stanley; and 

S$. 911. A bill for the relief of David E. 
Baumann. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 912. A bill for the relief of Mr. Kwok 
Jaw Ng. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH: 

S. 913. A bill to incorporate the Navy 
Wives Clubs of America, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 914. A bill for the relief of Pamela 
Hayes. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S.915. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the de- 
duction without limitations of medical 
expenses paid for certain dependents suf- 
fering from physical or mental impair- 
ment or defect. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the most tragic circumstances in our so- 
ciety is the illness that strikes children 
with lingering, painful, and possibly ter- 
minal results. In this age of technologi- 
cal advancement tremendous strides 
have been made in combatting these con- 
ditions; however, the tragic fact remains 
that millions of children are born each 
year who must struggle to stay alive. The 
tragic byproduct of such circumstance 
is, of course, the plight of the parent, not 
only emotionally, but financially, In ad- 
dition to the heartbreak, they many 
times face intolerable financial burdens 
in striving to provide the best medical 
care they can afford to combat the ill- 
ness. Obviously, such illness knows no 
social or economic boundaries, and ex- 
pense strikes both rich and poor. Iron- 
ically, those most tragically hit are the 
middle income families. Many of our so- 
cial programs on the State and Federal 
levels provide financial assistance and 
treatment to the poor. The rich have the 
financial wherewithal to meet the prob- 
lem. Middle class Americans, however, 
are faced many times with thousands of 
dollars worth of hospital, doctor, and 
drug bills. Savings accounts are wiped 
out or prohibited because of the con- 
tinuing expense, Borrowing power at 
high interest rates can only go so far. 
Homes can be mortgaged and cars can 
be sold, and extra work by wife and hus- 
band can be obtained, but in many cases 
this is still insufficient. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that 
there are 450,000 under the age of 20 
who suffer from epilepsy, 406,000 with 
cerebral palsy, 12 million who have eye 
conditions requiring specialists’ care, 
2,500,000 with orthopedic deficiencies, 3 
million with speech disorders, and near- 
ly 5,500,000 with emotional disturbances. 
These are only sample statistics, but the 
list of such crippling illnesses is long and 
costs are staggering. Unfortunately, such 
costs are rising, not only in medical care, 
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but by whatever indices one might use, 


the dollar is worth less and the cost is 
more. Health care costs have risen from 
$26 billion in 1960 to $60 billion in 1969. 
In the 3-year period between 1966 and 
1969, all consumer prices rose 12.9 per- 
cent, but hospital service charges rose 
52.4 percent, doctors’ fees rose 20.9 per- 
cent, and medical care costs rose 21.4 
percent. The problem is further aggra- 
vated by the high unemployment rates, 
high interest rates, and tight money. 

Today I am proposing that we take a 
step in assisting families in facing these 
problems. I am introducing a bill that 
would permit unlimited deductions for 
moneys spent for medical care of a de- 
pendent under 19 years of age. Deduc- 
tions would include money spent for hos- 
pital, doctor, and drug bills for a de- 
pendent who suffers from a physical or 
mental impairment which has been in 
existence more than 3 months and results 
in a substantial loss, or loss of use in a 
normal manner of any substantial por- 
tion of the musculoskeletal system or re- 
sults in a substantial loss of vision, hear- 
ing, or speech. 

This is an extremely modest step which 
I feel is not inconsistent with the con- 
cern that this Congress and our Gov- 
ernment should exhibit relative to our 
economy and to the financial crisis we 
have presently in our country. It is true 
that this step would decrease the amount 
of revenue received by our Federal Gov- 
ernment, but I somehow feel that a na- 
tion that spends billions sending men to 
the moon, to construct obsolete arma- 
ments, and offers a variety of tax breaks 
to businesses cannot afford to do less. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 916. A bill to include firefighters 
within the provisions of section 8336(c) 
of title 5, United States, Code, relating 
to the retirement of Government em- 
Ployees engaged in certain hazardous oc- 
cupations. Referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, once 
again I am introducing a bill which has 
twice passed the Senate and last session 
passed the House only to be vetoed by the 
President on January 4, 1971—S. 578. 
This bill would enable Federal firefighters 
to retire earlier than other Federal em- 
ployees on the justification that their 
duties are hazardous and, therefore, 
should be included within Federal retire- 
ment programs which cover other occu- 
pations which are hazardous in their 
nature. Under section 8336(c) of title 5 
of the United States Code, early retire- 
ment privileges are granted to Federal 
employees serving in positions which are 
considered hazardous in nature. Present- 
ly, employees covered under this section 
have duties that primarily involve the 
investigation, apprehension, or detention 
of persons suspected or convicted of 
criminal offenses. Such recognition is 
given on the basis that their responsibil- 
ities are hazardous in nature. After the 
attainment of age 50 and after 20 years, 
the employee may retire upon the recom- 
mendation of the agency head and upon 
the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Presently, the law covers some 
844 U.S. marshals, 2,811 Federal police- 
men, 14,230 guards, 2,642 correctional 
officers, 14,610 criminal investigators, 91 
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custom enforcement officers, and 1,412 
in the border patrol, for a total of 36,640 
people. There are, however, over 11,000 
Federal firemen who are not accorded 
the same benefits, who, by the very na- 
ture of their work, risk their lives daily in 
carrying out their duties. I can see no 
justification for excluding these em- 
ployees. 

The job death rate for firefighters is 
now some five times that of all other in- 
dustries. More firefighters Lave been 
killed or injured during the civil dis- 
turbances of recent years than police. 
Death and injury continue to plague 
firefighters in all parts of the United 
States and Canada as the tragic toll of 
those killed in the line of duty rose to an 
alltime record high iu 1969. The lith 
Annual International Association of Fire 
Fighters Death and Injury Survey shows 
104 firefighters died in the line of duty 
last year. 

For several years mining and quarrying 
workers had the most deaths of any 
group with 100 reported for each 100,000 
workers in 1959. The figure is still 100 
for each 100,000 workers. Now this dread- 
ful distinction is held by firefighters. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters Survey also reports that 37 out 
of every 100 firefighters were injured last 
year. These injuries included those sus- 
tained from overexertion, sprains, and 
strains, accounting for 32 percent of the 
total, as well as burns, falls, cuts, toxic 
gas, and building collapse. Burns, toxic 
gas, heat exhaustion and overexertion 
are the principal sources of injury. But 
there are yet other dangers. 

In 1969, 162 active firefighters died 
from occupational diseases while on 
duty—113 from heart disease, 22 from 
lung disease. A total of 544 firefighters 
left the service in 1969 because of phys- 
ical impairment due to occupational 
disease or because of injuries received in 
the line of duty. 

In the face of these statistics, the 
President stated that he did not “believe 
that this preferential legislation is wise 
or justifiable.” Further, the President in- 
dicated that “there is no demonstrated 
need for permitting the Federal fire- 
fighters to retire at an earlier than 
normal age.” 

Just prior to the President’s veto, he 
signed a bill that provided for 50-percent 
pensions for Washington, D.C., fire- 
fighters after 20 years of service, regard- 
less of age. In the President’s veto mes- 
sage, he stated that this bill would pro- 
vide “an unwarranted extension of an 
undesirable and inequitable practice by 
providing preferential treatment.” How- 
ever, the same pension arrangement pro- 
vided in this bill is contained in the 
retirement programs of 14 Federal agen- 
cies whose employees, like firefighters, 
are engaged in activities which are par- 
ticularly demanding or hazardous. 

The President further commented that 
Federal firefighters “already receive 
compensation for the hazards of their 
work.” That statement is totally inac- 
curate. Federal firefighters receive up to 
25 percent for additional pay, but for 
reasons which have absolutely nothing to 
do with the nature of their duties; rather, 
the pay differential is because their work 
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requires a 24-hour, 7-day a week, 365 
day a year duty schedule, 

The President also stated that Federal 
firefighters “do not face the degree of 
hazard of municipal fire departments.” 
This completely ignores the various types 
of potential fire hazards that are peculiar 
to Federal installations, such as nuclear 
power, missiles, reactors, liquid oxygen, 
radiation material, ammunition, to name 
a few. In my own city of Charleston, the 
naval base, known as the Polaris Missile 
Center, is under the command of five 
admirals and has approximately 80 ships 
in port each day. The degrees of fire ex- 
pectancy and fire severity is rated high 
and obviously faces potential fire hazards 
that have absolutely no parallel to muni- 
cipal fire departments. In general, the 
municipal firefighters retire at 50 years 
of age and 20 years of service at 50 per- 
cent of salary at time of retirement. The 
bill that I plan to introduce would only 
give a Federal firefighter retiring at 50 
years of age and 20 years of service 40 
percent of his high 3 years. In short, I do 
not believe that facts upon which the 
President based his veto are accurate. 

Although the President did not men- 
tion this fact, the cost of this legislation 
clearly is in the savings category as op- 
posed to the costing category. Using the 
GS-5 firefighter at the top of his grade, 
his average salary for a 3-year high would 
be $10,000 per year. Under the present 
retirement formula, a firefighter with 20 
years of service and 50 years of age 
would receive $3,625 per year pension. 
Under the proposed formula of a straight 
2 percent per year, the same firefighter 
would receive $4,000 per year pension. 
That is an increase of $375 per year 
per man. It is estimated that 200 fire- 
fighters would retire per year. This would 
effect an increased cost for the first year 
of $75,000. 

To fill these vacancies, the Govern- 
ment would appoint 200 GS-4 firefighters 
at a salary of $5,853 plus 25 percent, 
using only 72-hour per week firefighters 
who are the only ones to receive the 
25 percent or $7,316 per year. Ten thou- 
sand dollars per year of those retiring, 
minus $7,316 per year for their replace- 
ments, effects a savings of $2,684 per 
year per man. Two thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four dollars times 200 equals 
$536,800 savings in salaries for the first 
year. 

Mr. President, I plan to once again 
press for passage of this legislation and 
bring before members of Congress in 
hearings appropriate administration of- 
ficials to comment on the specific points 
mentioned in the President’s veto mes- 
sage, Because I feel that much of the 
information and reasoning of the Presi- 
dent is in error, I believe we can specifi- 
cally demonstrate that this legislation is 
needed and justified. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

§. 917. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Kissoon. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 918. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the 
making of supplementary payments to 
certain low-income recipients of monthly 
insurance benefits thereunder. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference the 
Social Security Minimum Standard-of- 
Living Act, which I announced I would 
introduce last year. My measure would 
provide all those on social security with 
a minimum income of $150 a month for 
one person; $225 a month for two per- 
sons and $300 a month for families of 
three or more on social security. 

My purpose in introducing this legis- 
lation is simple and clear: it is to as- 
sure that no one on social security will be 
forced to live on an income which is less 
than what is considered to be the min- 
imum above poverty; namely $1,800 a 
year for an individual, $2,400 a year for 
two perons and $3,000 a year for three 
or more persons, 

My bill has the additional feature of 
providing an automatic adjustment in 
this minimum benefit to reflect rises in 
the cost of living as determined by the 
Department of Labor; the official cost- 
of-living figures for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I think that too many are unaware 
of the income crisis facing our senior cit- 
izens. Too many still have the mistaken 
notion of the adequacy of social security 
benefits and private pension plans, when, 
in actuality, retired people are getting 
less thin 20 percent of their preretire- 
ment income. 

This reduced income comes at a time 
when needs are as great, and in some 
cases greater, than before retirement. We 
have, only recently in this time of ram- 
pant inflation, begun to realize that 
senior citizens face many dfficult prob- 


lems, such as inaccessible transportation, 
high costs of special housing and diets 


for the elderly, and other problems 
peculiar to advancing age, all of which 
compound the fact that they are forced 
to live on a fixed income and are there- 
fore the first to suffer the brunt of rising 
prices, 

For too many of our senior citizens, 
retirement is an economic catastrophe. 
One out of every four Ameriacns 65 or 
over is forced to live on a bare poverty 
level income or below. Furthermore, this 
crisis seems to be worsening. Let me cite 
the following statistics which were re- 
ported by the Select Committee on the 
Aging, under the direction of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS). 

First. Two years ago, approximately 
4.6 million people aged 65 or over lived 
below poverty levels. In December 1969, 
the latest date for which statistics are 
available, that number had increased by 
200,000—and the number from ages 
60-64 had also increased by 12,000; it 
was only among these older Americans 
that the number of people living on poy- 
erty rose. 

Second. Of the couples receiving social 
security benefits, more than one-fifth 
(22 percent) had total incomes of less 
than $2,020 and would therefore haye 
been classified as poor on the basis of the 
1967 income threshold developed by the 
Social Security Administration. Nearly 
three out of every five nonmarried bene- 
ficiaries had income below the poverty 
threshold of $1,600. 

I do not see how in good conscience 
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we can ignore this group of aged poor 
any longer. To me, it is unthinkable that 
some of our aged citizens must get along 
on the current social security minimum 
of $64 a month when the poverty line for 
a single person is over $150 a month. 

This is why I feel so strongly about the 
importance of my proposal to provide a 
minimum income through social security 
of at least $150 for a single person and 
$225 for a couple. Nearly every respon- 
sible expert agrees that this income is on 
the brink of poverty in the United States. 
I do not see how we can in all honesty say 
that $1,800 is the basic minimum for the 
general population and then deny this 
amount to our senior citizens who have 
contributed so much to the wealth of our 
country. 

I believe that the best approach—at 
least for the present—to guaranteeing 
our senior citizens a minimum income 
is through social security. Social security 
benefits remain the major source of in- 
come for most retirees. The social security 
system has proven to be a fast and 
effective way to deliver income assist- 
ance at retirement. In support of the 
social security approach to income main- 
tenance, Nelson Cruikshank, president of 
the National Council on Senior Citizens, 
Inc., in recent testimony before Senator 
Wituiams’ subcommittee said: 

Of all persons 65 or older, nine in ten now 
receive, or are eligible to receive Social 
Security benefits. This fact, in combination 
with the urgent need for action docu- 
mented by the findings above, clearly indi- 
cates that the fastest and most direct way 
of improving the income situation of the 
total aged population is through an increase 
in the benefits of the Social Security 
system. 


My choice of the social security system 
as the means for providing immediate 
help for senior citizens is not meant to 
preclude careful consideration of alter- 
native measures for income guarantee 
for our aged; for example, proposals for 
a negative income tax or a guaranteed 
annual income. But I feel strongly that 
the severity of the situation facing our 
elderly today demands immediate action. 
We cannot afford to wait until alternate 
approaches have been tested. 

I realize that it will be said that many 
senior citizens have outside sources of 
retirement income which would preclude 
the necessity of a $1,800 or $2,700 a year 
minimum. My bill would take this con- 
dition into account. Without causing 
anyone to suffer a reduction in pay- 
ments, my bill would provide that the 
minimum payments by payable only in 
the absence of outside income or as a 
supplement to this income wherever it is 
less than the income considered at the 
poverty threshold. In this way, we will 
be able to reach the thousands of senior 
citizens who, because they have worked 
in low-paid or seasonal jobs, are forced 
to live on incomes below $150 a month. I 
think all would agree that this is woe- 
fully inadequate. The only way of pro- 
viding them relief through social secu- 
rity is by assuring them a minimum 
benefit level. 

I must admit, very frankly, that I have 
considered other approaches to reaching 
these people but have found them to be 
inadequate. One alternative I considered 
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was an across-the-board increase in so- 
cial security payments beyond the 10 
percent the Senate voted on last year. 
However, when we increase social secu- 
rity benefits on a percentage basis, we 
are, in effect, intensifying the inequality 
of income among the aged, A person re- 
ceiving $64 a month at the present time, 
for example, is not going to be helped 
very much if we give him a 15 percent in- 
crease, thereby bringing his $60 a month 
to $69. 

I also considered the proposal for re- 
moving the income limitation which 
would have the effect of allowing senior 
citizens to earn outside income without 
suffering any loss in their social security 
benefits. But again, this would have the 
effect of granting benefits only to the 
working elderly, leaving less funds for 
the nonworking elderly, whose incomes 
are lower. 

I would like to emphasize that my pro- 
posal for increasing the minimum in- 
come of those receiving social security 
benefits has considerable acceptance 
among senior citizen groups and various 
task forces which have studied the prob- 
lem. Last year, the President’s Task 
Force on the Aging reported as its first 
recommendation raising the incomes of 
all older Americans above the poverty 
line. William C. Fitch, the Executive Di- 
rector of the National Council on Aging, 
in his testimony before Senator WIL- 
LIAM’s subcommittee, stated that raising 
the minimum standard of benefits for 
the elderly under social security should 
be the first step taken toward meeting 
the economic needs of the elderly. His 
recommendation was endorsed by 400 
representatives of public and voluntary 
agencies who were called together by 
NCOA for the purpose of establishing 
priorities for the 1970's. 

I know that this proposal will be 
costly to finance, and I realize that we 
have a responsibility for insuring the 
cost of these additional benefits be borne 
in the most equitable and fair way. 
Recently, there has been a great deal of 
discussion about the possibility of fi- 
nancing any increases in minimum 
payments through the general revenues. 
Most notably, the Presidents’ Task 
Force on Aging, in its report “Toward a 
Brighter Future for the Elderly,” sug- 
gested that the Federal Government 
bear 100 percent of the cost of bring- 
ing the incomes of the elderly up to the 
poverty line and that these benefits be 
distributed through social security. 

I think there are a number of ap- 
parent advantages to this method of 
financing. First of all, it would elimi- 
nate the necessity of asking those who 
have invested a great deal in social 
security to finance the payments of 
those who have contributed very little. 
Second, by restricting use of general 
revenues to only the financing of the 
minimum payments differential, we 
would know the limits of our costs and 
we would not run the risk of completely 
open-ended appropriations for social 
security. 

But I know that many of my col- 
leagues would suggest alternate meth- 
ods of financing, and I do not want to 
foreclose discussion of these alterna- 
tives. For instance, I believe it is possible 
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to finance additional payments in an 
equitable fashion by increasing the 
wage base. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last year recommended to us a 
raise in the wage base from $7,800 to 
$9,000. I believe the base could be fur- 
ther extended to absorb the cost of pro- 
viding a minimum income level of 
$1,800 to all those on social security. 

Let us not forget that old age is not 
a far-out issue. It is a here-and-now 
issue and the solution of the problems of 
the elderly rests heavily upon our 
shoulders. Old age is as sure as tomor- 
row’s sunrise and the only way to escape 
old age and its perplexities is to die 
young—and who of us would choose 
this escape? 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 919. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ayala. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 920. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of title II of the Social Security Act 
which provide for reduction of disabil- 
ity benefits on account of receipt of 
workmen’s compensation. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. METCALF, and 
Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 921. A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection, development, and enhancement 
of the public lands; to provide for the 
development of federally owned minerals 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and several of my 
colleagues, the “Public Domain Lands 
Organic Act of 1971.” 

Mr. President, one of the important 
responsibilities assigned to the Public 
Land Law Review Commission involved 
a careful survey of the so-called “public 
domain” lands in Federal ownership. 
These vast publicly owned land resources 
are administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Land 
Management. The report of the commis- 
sion was submitted to the President and 
the Congress last June. The report also 
covers other categories of our Nation’s 
public land assets which are not the sub- 
ject of this bill. I served on the commis- 
sion as did several of my colleagues on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

I have concluded, Mr. President, that 
the Government has long overlooked a 
valuable resource. This neglect of our 
largest single block of Federally-owned 
lands must come to an immediate halt. 
The Congress must share the blame for 
the lack of proper attention given these 
lands. Over the years we have legislated 
rather extensively concerning other 
categories of public lands such as na- 
tional forests, parks and recreation and 
wilderness areas, but in my judgment, we 
have not placed the proper emphasis on 
the public domain lands that the public 
interest deserves. 

During the past several months I have 
discussed with many interested citizens 
the need for an “organic” act for the 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
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reau of Land Management. This need has 
been demonstrated in hearings before 
our Subcommittee on Public Lands time 
after time. Such an act is imperative to 
instill or at least enhance a sense of en- 
vironmental concern over the approach 
to the management of these lands. 

The President of the United States 
called attention to this problem in his 
February 8 environmental message to 
Congress in a section on “Public Lands 
Management.” I would like to quote two 
very pertinent paragraphs from his mes- 
sage: 

The Federal public lands comprise ap- 
proximately one-third of the Nation's land 
area, This vast domain contains land with 
spectacular scenery, mineral and timber re- 
sources, major wildlife habitat, ecological 
significance, and tremendous recreation im- 
portance. In a sense, it is the ‘breathing 
space’ of the Nation. 

The public lands belong to all Americans. 
They are part of the heritage and the birth- 
right of every citizen. It is important, there- 
fore, that these lands be managed wisely, 
that their environmental values be carefully 
safeguarded, and that we deal with these 
lands as trustees for the future. They have 
an important place in national land use 
consideration, 


I am pleased that President Nixon has 
recognized the need for the type of man- 
agement tools and guidelines that the 
proposed legislation will give our public 
land managers. Now we must get on with 
the job of providing the authority. 

However, it was felt, and properly so, 
that we should await the report of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission be- 
fore introducing legislation. The report 
has been published for more than 7 
months, and my colleagues and I have 
decided to introduce a bill now. I am not 
wedded to all of the specific provisions in 
it, but I am committed to the proposi- 
tion that this kind of legislation must 
be enacted if we are to meet our respon- 
sibilities in properly husbanding a great 
public resource. 

The public lands of the United States 
have always provided the arena where 
we Americans have fought for our 
dreams. Even today many dreams of 
wealth, home adventure, and escape are 
still being acted out on these farfiung 
lands. They are a part of our national 
destiny. They belong to all U.S. citizens. 

What we do with the public lands of 
the United States tells a great deal about 
what we are—what we care for—and 
what is to become of us as a Nation. 

Until now our public domain lands— 
for the most part—have been neglected 
lands. They were carved from the left- 
overs that no one wanted for homestead- 
ing, parks, forests, or other uses consid- 
ered more important. They have not even 
been properly named. But if this bill is 
enacted, they shall be known as “na- 
tional resource lands.” This is in keeping 
with other designations for Federal lands 
such as national parks, national forests, 
and national seashores, and hopefully 
will afford these lands the proper meas- 
ure of respect which has been lacking. 

The origin of the lands we are dealing 
with in this bill goes back 159 years to 
the establishment of the General Land 
Office in 1812. Under the Taylor Grazing 
Act of 1934, the Grazing Service was es- 
tablished. Then, in 1946 the Grazing 
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Service and the General Land Office were 
combined to form the Bureau of Land 
Management in the Department of the 
Interior. 

In 1964, Congress passed the Classifi- 
cation and Multiple Use Act, a tempo- 
rary authority providing the Bureau of 
Land Management with criteria to con- 
duct a systematic effort to classify lands 
either for retention or for disposal. Some 
150 million acres were classified, with 
strong participation by the public in the 
decisionmaking process. But that au- 
thority has now expired. The bill I am 
introducing today would continue this 
classification process, but the emphasis 
will be on retention and management. 
Without proper classification, land use 
planning and efficient management are 
virtually impossible. 

The legislation directs that these na- 
tional resource lands henceforth shall be 
administered on the principles of multi- 
ple use and sustained yield of the dif- 
ferent values contained therein. The 6- 
year temporary authority to so manage 
these lands also expired last year, and 
the sponsors feel that such management 
principles should form the permanent 
philosophy of those charged with respon- 
sibility of caring for this national asset. 

The bill would repeal many of the con- 
fused, obsolete land laws that now clut- 
ter up the statutes. For example, some of 
the acts earmarked for repeal include 
sections dealing with homesteading, 
desert land entries, townsites, parts of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, abandoned mili- 
tary reservations, patents for private 
claims in Missouri, townsites in Alaska, 
sale of public domain in Alaska, sale of 
isolated tracts, and related problems. By 
providing basic guidelines for the ad- 
ministration of these lands, the isolated, 
single purpose type of statute is unneces- 
sary. 

Other provisions of title I of the bill 
would impose fines of not more than 
$1,000 and/or imprisonment for viola- 
tion of public land laws, grant the power 
of arrest to authorized Bureau of Land 
Management officials, authorize advisory 
boards, and in other ways enhance and 
streamline the work of BLM. 

One of the major beneficial effects of 
the bill will be an expanded use of the 
public domain lands for recreation pur- 
poses. These lands offer a largely un- 
tapped resource for meeting the burgeon- 
ing demands for outdoor recreation, par- 
ticularly near some of our southwestern 
population centers. The bill also would 
require that wilderness values will be 
protected under the national wilderness 
system if qualified areas are submitted 
to Congress and approved. 

Also, under the provisions of this Act, 
the Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement would be appointed by the 
President of the United States, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
language further specifies that: 

The Director shall have a broad background 
and experience in public land and natural 
resource management, be selected from the 
Federal civil service, and be subject to re- 
moval only for cause or disability. 


Formerly, the heads of the Central 
Land Office and the Grazing Service were 
both subject to confirmation. The im- 
portance of the office will be upgraded, 
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and at the same time this will provide 
an opportunity for public examination of 
the views of the Director. 

Title II of the bill also changes the 
provisions of law concerning the way 
federally-owned mineral values are man- 
aged. 

In short, it places the so-called “hard 
rock” minerals on a leasable basis which 
has been the method of disposal of oi 
and gas values since 1920. 

No one is satisfied with the present 
system of exploration and exploitation 
of the Federal mineral values on our pub- 
lic lands whereby under the “location” 
system of the mining law of 1872 even 
the title to the surface of the land can 
pass for nothing. No environmental safe- 
guards are now required. Our public offi- 
cials have no real control or in some 
cases even knowledge of certain mining 
activity and the development which ac- 
companies it. Roads may be constructed 
to get to a deposit without regard to a 
master plan for a forest or public do- 
main area. Furthermore, exploration by 
heavy machinery can destroy fragile 
ecology without any requirement for 
restoration or rehabilitation. 

Abandoned mining claims dot the pub- 
lic domain, casting clouds upon the title 
to property which belongs to all the 
people. 

In short, Mr. President, 99 years is 
enough, There may have been good rea- 
son a century ago to provide for disposal 
of a young Nation’s resources in such a 
manner to encourage settlement and 
growth, but no longer. Just as we have 
moved out of the era of the old, solitary 
prospector with pick and shovel into a 
highly sophisticated mining technology, 
we need also to modernize our method 
of administering our Nation’s mineral re- 
sources. I believe a mineral leasing sys- 
tem is the most practical way of achiev- 
ing the proper balance. We must assure 
access to these lands that are available 
under existing law for mining, but we 
must provide for the protection of the 
land and for the other values at the same 
time. It is not the purpose of the authors 
to prohibit mineral activity. Indeed the 
forecast is for more minerals for the Na- 
tion’s economy, not less. However, we 
must update and provide sensible laws 
for the administration of the land and 
minerals. 

Therefore, the goals and objectives 
which the Federal leasing program will 
seek to meet include preserving the en- 
vironment while also providing a supply 
of minerals for the Nation -to satisfy its 
economic requirements. The public will 
have an opportunity to participate in the 
program, and the Government will re- 
ceive fair market value for the public 
resources in a competitive environment. 
Provision is made for permitting ade- 
quate time for the leasees to secure a 
fair return for their investment. 

The bill also has a very detailed list 
of provisions which leases should include 
in order that the public interest be pro- 
tected but at the same time gives the 
Secretary sufficient leeway to permit 
leasing in individual cases that reflects 
the greatly varying conditions found in 
various Federal mineral deposits. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
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implications of this bill are important, 
and many special interests may feel that 
they will be adversely affected. I do not 
believe so. I think the bill prescribes a 
fair, reasonable, and modern approach 
to the administration of a large segment 
of our public resources. It serves the na- 
tional interest, and it is a job that should 
be done. Indeed, it is past due. Upon 
leaving office as Secretary of the In- 


terior two years ago, Stewart Udall re- 
marked: 

After eight years in this office, I have come 
to the conclusion that the most important 
piece of unfinished business on the Nation’s 
natural resource agenda is the complete re- 
Placement of the mining law of 1872. Put 
simply, this obsolete and outdated statute 
inhibits the best kind of multiple-use man- 
agement. It operates as an outright give away 
of vital natural resources. 


Now is the time to proceed to consid- 
eration of this item on our national 
agenda. The committee will hold care- 
ful and thorough public hearings on this 
measure. All viewpoints are encouraged 
and will be examined by the committee. 
In view of the President’s statement, we 
hope to have the full cooperation and 
support of the executive branch as we 
consider the bill. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed at this point in the Recor, and 
that following this a statement in sup- 
port of the bill by Senator METCALF, one 
of the cosponsors, be printed. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
statement, together with insertions, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 921 
A bill to provide for the protection, devel- 
opment, and enhancement of the public 
lands; to provide for the development of 
federally owned minerals; and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Domain 
Lands Organic Act of 1971”, 

TITLE I—PUBLIC LAND ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 101. The Congress recognizes that (1) 
the public lands administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
in this title as the “‘Secretary”), through the 
Bureau of Land Management, are vital na- 
tional assets that contain a wide variety of 
natural resource values including soil, min- 
erals, water, air, plants, and animals, and 
(2) these lands should be administered, used, 
restored, improved, and protected for multi- 
ple use and sustained yield of these resources 
for the maximum long-term benefit of the 
general public, and (3) sound ecological 
management of these lands is vital to main- 
tenance of a livable environment and essen- 
tial to the well-being of the American people. 
Therefore, the Congress directs that these 
lands and resources shall be managed for 
tangible and intangible uses, including but 
not limited to (1) food and habitat for do- 
mestic and wild animals, (2) minerals and 
materials, (3) timber products, (4) various 
forms of outdoor recreation, (5) human oc- 
cupancy and use, (6) the preservation of 
natural wilderness values, (7) watershed 
protection, and (8) other public values. 

Sec. 102. As used in this title— 

(1) “public lands” means all lands or 
interests in lands administered by the Secre- 
tary through the Bureau of Land Manage- 
men, which shall be known after enactment 
of this Act as “national resource lands”. 
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(2) “multiple use” means the management 
of the various surface and subsurface re- 
sources so that they are utilized in the com- 
bination that will best meet the present and 
future needs of the American people; the 
most judicious use of land for some or all of 
these resources or related services over areas 
large enough to provide sufficient latitude for 
periodic adjustments in use to conform to 
changing needs and conditions; the use of 
some land for less than all of the resources; 
and harmonious and coordinated manage- 
ment of the various resources, each with the 
other, without impairment to the environ- 
ment or the productivity of the land, with 
consideration being given to the relative val- 
ues of the various resources and to the eco- 
logical relationships involved, and not neces- 
sarily the combination of uses that will give 
the greatest dollar return or the greatest 
unit output; 

(3) “sustained yield” means the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of a high-level an- 
nual or regular periodic output of the vari- 
ous renewable resources of land without im- 
pairment of the quality of the land and its 
environmental values; 

(4) “qualified governmental agency” means 
any of the following, including their lawful 
agents and instrumentalities— 

(A) the State, county, municipality, or 
other local government subdivision within 
which the land is located; and 

(B) any municipality within convenient 
access to the lands if the lands are within 
the same State as the municipality. 

(5) “qualified individual” means— 

(A) any individual who is a citizen or 
otherwise a national of the United States 
(or who has declared his intention to become 
@ citizen) aged twenty-one years or more; 

(B) any partnership or association, each 
of the members of which is a qualified indi- 
vidual as defined in subparagraph (A); and 

(C) any corporation organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
thereof and authorized to hold title to real 
property in the State in which the land is 
located. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to permit the use of the nonmin- 
eral resources of the public lands to the 
maximum extent and under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary finds consistent 
with the principles of section 101 of this 
Act and with the following goals and ob- 
jectives:; 

(1) Provision of an adequate supply of 
resources to meet national, regional, and 
local requirements at reasonable market 
prices in a timely fashion. 

(2) Protection, development, and enhance- 
ment of their outdoor recreational values for 
the maximum use and benefit of the general 
public, within the basic framework of multi- 
ple-use management, in a manner consistent 
with the Act of May 28, 1963 (77 Stat. 49; 
16 U.S.C. 4601—4601-3), and in conformity 
with the statewide outdoor recreation plans 
developed under the Act of September 3, 
1964 (78 Stat. 901; 16 U.S.C. 4601-4, 4601- 
11). 

(3) Preservation of a quality environment 
for present and future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

(4) Management of Federal lands and re- 
sources under principles of multiple use and 
sustained yield. 

(5) Preparation, maintenance, and pres- 
ervation of the integrity of comprehensive 
and coordinated national, State, and local 
land use plans. 

(6) Maintenance of an interdisciplinary 
approach to natural resources programs. 

(7) Opportunity for the public to partici- 
pate fully in the conduct of the public busi- 
ness. 

(8) Payment by users of public lands and 
resources of fair market value. 

(9) Adequate tenure and opportunity for 
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resource users to plan and develop use and 
development operations and to secure a fair 
return for their risk and investment. 

(10) Maintenance of competition in the 
allocation and development of public re- 
sources, 

(11) Prevention of undue concentration of 
ownership of rights to public land resources. 

(12) Encouragement of efficiency in re- 
source use and development and in protec- 
tion and rehabilitation of the environment. 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall develop 
and promulgate regulations containing cri- 
teria by which he will determine and classify 
which of the public lands under certain 
conditions and consistent with the goals and 
objectives of this Act may be disposed of 
because they are more valuable for residen- 
tial, commercial, agricultural, industrial, or 
other public uses or development in non-Fed- 
eral ownership than for management in Fed- 
eral ownership. The criteria shall give due 
consideration to all pertinent factors, Includ- 
ing, but not limited to, environmental qual- 
ity, ecology, priorities of use, and the rela- 
tive values of the various resources in par- 
ticular areas. 

(b) No such regulation or any amendment 
thereto promulgated pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall become effective until the expira- 
tion of at least thirty days after the Secre- 
tary or his designee has held a public hear- 
ing thereon. A notice of such hearing shall 
be given at least thirty days in advance 
through publication in the Federal Register. 

(c) The Secretary or his designee shall give 
appropriate public notice of any proposed 
classification of lands for disposal, includ- 
ing publication in the Federal Register and 
in a newspaper having general circulation in 
the area or areas in the vicinity of the af- 
fected lands at least sixty days in advance 
of the proposed disposal. No such classifi- 
cation for disposal shall become effective un- 
til the expiration of at least thirty days after 
the Secretary or his designee has held a public 
hearing thereon if the Secretary determines 
that a timely and responsible request for 
such a hearing is received. 

Sec. 105. Any classification of public lands 
in effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act is subject to review for possible re- 
classification in accordance with the author- 
ity granted by this Act. 

Sec. 106. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
review every roadless area of five thousand 
acres or more on national resource lands un- 
der his jurisdiction on the effective date of 
this Act and shall report to the President 
his recommendation as to the suitability or 
nonsuitability of each such area for preserva- 
tion as wilderness, in accordance with the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 890). 

Sec. 107. The Secretary shall as soon as 
possible establish boundaries for units of the 
national resource lands and shall provide ade- 
quate and appropriate means of public iden- 
tification, including signs and maps. 

Sec. 108. The Secretary is authorized to 
sell public lands that have been classified 
for disposal in accordance with this title. 
Such sales shall be in tracts not exceeding 
five thousand one hundred and twenty acres 
each to qualified governmental agencies at 
the appraised fair market value thereof as 
determined by the Secretary or to quali- 
fied individuals through competitive bidding 
at not less than the appraised fair market 
values as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 109. At least ninety days prior to of- 
fering lands for sale in accordance with this 
title, the Secretary shall notify the head of 
the governing body of the political subdi- 
vision of the State having jurisdiction over 
zoning in the geographic area within which 
the lands are located or, in the absence of 
such political subdivision, the Governor of 
the State, in order to afford the appropriate 
body with the opportunity of zoning for the 
use of the land in accordance with local 
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planning and development. All sales shall be 
consistent with State and local land use 
plans and zoning. 

Sec. 110. All patents or other evidences of 
title issued under this title shali contain 
a reservation to the United States of all 
mineral deposits. Patents and other evi- 
dences of title may contain such reserva- 
tions and reasonable restrictions as are nec- 
essary to achieve the goals and objectives of 
this Act. 

Sec. 111. (a) The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire by purchase, donation, 
exchange, or otherwise such lands or inter- 
ests therein as he deems n to provide 
access or otherwise facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the public lands. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of iaw, in exercising the exchange authority 
granted by subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary may accept title to any non-Fed- 
eral property or interests therein and in ex- 
change therefor he may convey to the grant- 
or of such property or interest any public 
lands or interests therein under his juris- 
diction and which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or other disposal and which is lo- 
cated in the same State as the non-Federal 
property to be acquired. The values of the 
land so exchanged either shall be approxi- 
mately equal, or if they are not approximately 
equal, the value shall be equalized by the 
payment of money to the grantor or to the 
Secretary as the circumstances require. The 
proceeds received from any conveyance under 
this section shall be credited to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

SEc. 112, Violations of the public land 
laws and regulations of the Secretary relat- 
ing to protection of the public lands and 
the uses thereof shall be punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, or both. 
Any person charged with the violation of 
such laws and regulations may be tried and 
sentenced by any United States commis- 
sioner or magistrate designated for that pur- 
pose by the court by which he was appointed, 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as provided for in section 3401 of 
title 18, United States Code. 

Sec. 113. The Secretary may authorize such 
persons who are employed in the Bureau 
of Land Management as he may designate to 
make arrests for the violation of the laws 
and regulations referred to in sections 114 
and 116 of this Act. Upon sworn information 
by any competent person, any United States 
commissioner or magistrate in the proper 
jurisdiction shall issue a warrant for the 
arrest of any person charged with the viola- 
tion of said laws and regulations, but nothing 
herein shall be construed as preventing the 
arrest by any officer of the United States, 
without warrant, of any person taken in the 
act of violating such laws and regulations. 

Sec. 114. The Secretary is authorized to 
promulgate such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this title. 

Sec. 115. In order that the Secretary shall 
have the benefit of the advice and assistance 
of others knowledgeable with respect to mat- 
ters within the purview of this title, he may 
establish such multiple use, special use, or 
ad hoc advisory boards or groups as he deems 
necessary. 

Sec, 116. There is hereby authorized to ed 
appropriated such sums as are n 
carry out the purposes of this title. aay 
funds so appropriated shall remain available 
until expended. 

Sec. 117. (a) Subject to valid rights and 
liabilities existing at the date of approval of 
this title, the following Acts or parts thereof 
are repealed: 

(1) Chapter 7 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 161-302, homesteads generally. 

(2) Chapter 8 of title 43, United States 
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Code, sections 315f and 315g, Taylor Grazing 
Act. 

(3) Chapter 9 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 321-338, desert land entries. 

(4) Chapter 16 of title 43, United States 
Code sections 671-700, sale and disposal of 
public lands. 

(5) Chapter 17 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 711-731, reservation and sale 
of townsites on public lands. 

(6) Chapter 24 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1021-1048, under State laws, 
Minnesota and Arkansas. 

(7) Chapter 26 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1071-1080, abandoned military 
reservations. 

(8) Chapter 27 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1091-1134, public lands in 
Oklahoma. 

(9) Chapter 28 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1153-1156, patents for private 
claims, Missouri. 

(10) Chapter 28 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1171-1177, sale of isolated 
tracts. 

(11) Chapter 28 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1191-1193, evidence of title. 

(12) Sections 11 and 16 of the Act of March 
3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1099, 1101; 48 U.S.C. 355, 43 
U.S.C. 728), townsites, Alaska. 

(18) The fourth paragraph of section 1 of 
the Act of March 12, 1914 (38 Stat. 307; 48 
U.S.C. 303), townsites, Alaska. 

(14) Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 
U.S.C. 355a-355d) , townsites, Alaska. 

(15) Act of February 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 
35; 48 U.S.C. 355e), townsites, Alaska. 

(16) Act of August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679; 
48 U.S.C. 364a-364e), sale of public domain, 
Alaska. 

(17) Act of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 414; 48 
U.S.C. 364), zoning of land, Alaska. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall pre- 
vail over any existing law not consistent with 
it and such laws or portions thereof are here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 118. Appointments made on and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act to the 
office of the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, within the Department of the 
Interior, shall be made by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The Director shall (1) have a broad 
background and experience in public land 
and natural resource management, (2) be se- 
lected from the Federal civil service, and (3) 
be subject to removal only for cause or dis- 
ability. 

TITLE IT—MINERAL LEASING 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Land Mineral Leasing Act of 1971”. 

Src. 202. As used in this title— 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(2) “Head of department or agency” means 
the head of an agency or the Secretary of a 
department other than the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(3) “Federal lands” means all federally 
owned lands except lands— 

(A) Held in trust for Indians; 

(B) Owned by Indians with Federal re- 
strictions on the title; 

(C) Within units of the national park sys- 
tem; or 

(D) Administered pursuant to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462; 
43 U.S.C. 1331); 

(4) “Federal mineral interests” means 
mineral deposits in Federal lands and fed- 
erally owned mineral interests in non-Fed- 
eral lands; 

(5) “Person” means any of the following, 
including their lawful agents and Instru- 
mentalities: 

(A) any State, county, municipality, or 
other local governmental subdivision within 
which the land is located; 

(B) any municipality within convenient 
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access to the lands if the lands are within 
the same State as the municipality; 

(C) any individual who is authorized to 
enter into a contract for acquisition of title 
in real property in the United States by him- 
self or through his guardian or trustee; 

(D) any partnership or association, each 
of the members of which is an individual as 
defined in subparagraph (C); and 

(E) any corporation organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
thereof, and authorized to hold title to real 
property in the State in which the land is 
located; 

(6) “Mineral lease” means an exclusive 
right to explore for and develop a mineral 
deposit or deposits in specified lands under 
this title; 

(7) “Mineral license” is a right to mine 
and remove a specified amount of minerals 
from specified public lands; and 

(8) “Mineral” is a substance that— 

(A) is recognized as mineral, according to 
its chemical composition, by the standard 
authorities on the subject, or 

(B) is classified as mineral produce in trade 
or commerce except that helium, water, and 
geothermal steam are not minerals under 
this title. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to permit by the issuance of mineral 
leases and licenses under this title, any 
person to prospect for, mine, and develop 
Federal mineral interests to the maximum 
extent and under such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary finds consistent with the 
following goals and objectives: 

(1) Provision of an adequate supply of 
minerals to meet national, regional, and lo- 
cal requirements at reasonable market prices 
in a timely fashion. 

(2) Preservation of a quality environment 
for present and future generations of Amer- 
icans. 

(3) Management of Federal lands and re- 
sources under principles of multiple use 
and sustained yield. 

(4) Preparation, maintenance, and pres- 
ervation of the integrity of comprehensive 
and coordinated national, State, and local 
land use plans. 

(5) Maintenance of an interdisciplinary 
approach to natural resources programs. 

(6). Opportunity for the public to par- 
ticipate fully in the conduct of the public 
business. 

(7) Payment by users of public lands and 
resources of fair market value. 

(8) Adequate tenure and opportunity for 
mineral prospectors and mining operations 
to plan and develop prospecting and mining 
operations and to secure a fair return for 
their risk and investment. 

(9) Maintenance of a competitive environ- 
ment in the allocation and development of 
public resources, 

(10) Prevention of undue concentration 
of ownership of rights to Federal mineral 
interests. 

(11) Encouragement of efficiency in pros- 
pecting and production of minerals and in 
protection and rehabilitation of the environ- 
ment. 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary may dispose 
of Federal mineral interests in Federal lands 
which are not under his jurisdiction only if 
the head of the department or agency which 
administers the lands concurs with the pro- 
posal to dispose of the Federal mineral in- 
terests and in the proposed terms and con- 
ditions of disposal insofar as such terms and 
conditions would affect such head's exercise 
of his administrative responsibilities. 

(b) The Secretary may dispose of Federal 
mineral interests in non-Federal lands only 
after he has given the non-Federal land- 
owner an opportunity to review and com- 
ment on the planned terms and conditions 
of the proposed disposal. Insofar as they 
relate to conservation of natural resources, 
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the protection of the environment, and pro- 
tection of and compensation for private im- 
provements on the land, the Secretary shall, 
to the extent he deems feasible, include in 
the proposed disposal the same terms and 
conditions that he would include if the lands 
were Federal. 

Sec. 205. The Secretary shall consult with 
the Federal, State, and local governments, 
advisory boards and committees, and the 
general public to the extent he deems neces- 
sary to secure full public participation in 
decisions related to the disposal of Federal 
mineral interests. The head of any depart- 
ment or agency may render, without transfer 
of funds, technical assistance to the Secre- 
tary in connection with the Secretary’s ac- 
tivities under this title. 

Sec. 206. The Secretary shall publicize all 
proposals to dispose of Federal mineral in- 
terests under this title to the extent and by 
those means which he deems necessary to 
comply with the goals, objectives, and other 
provisions of this title. Notices of such pro- 
posals shall describe by incorporation or by 
reference the terms and conditions of dis- 
posals so that the general public may knowl- 
edgeably comment on the proposal and po- 
tential lessees and licensees will be fully in- 
formed what their rights and obligations 
would be under the proposal. 

Sec. 207. (a) The Secretary may dispose 
of Federal mineral interests by mineral lease 
and license under this title in any manner 
which in his judgment will meet the goals, 
objectives, and other provisions of this title. 
He may utilize competitive means of disposal 
whenever he finds that competitive interest 
exists and competition would otherwise be 
consistent with the requirements and goals 
and objectives of this title. In competitive 
disposals, he may reserve the right to reject 
any and all bids where he finds that ac- 
ceptance would be inconsistent with the 
goals and objectives of this title. Where he 
finds that any person is dependent upon con- 
tinued access to Federal mineral interests by 
virtue of the location of their mining and 
mineral recovery facilities he may accord 
such person a preference right to meet the 
terms and conditions of a proposal to issue 
a mineral lease or license. Such preference 
right may include, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, the right to match the highest 
bid for contract when Federal mineral in- 
terests are disposed of competitively. 

(b) Whenever Federal lands are being 
drained of oil and gas by wells drilled on 
adjacent lands, the Secretary may negotiate 
contract agreements with the owners of those 
wells and of the oil and gas in the adjacent 
lands to compensate the United States for 
such drainage. 

Sec, 208. The Secretary shall reserve to the 
United States the ownership of and right to 
extract helium from all gas produced under 
this title, and in the extraction of such he- 
lium, he shall cause no substantial delay in 
the delivery of the gas produced from the 
well to the purchaser thereof. 

Sec. 209. In leases, licenses, and other con- 
tracts issued under this title, the Secretary 
shall incorporate such terms and conditions 
that he deems necessary or desirable to pro- 
mote good business practices; to promote the 
conservation of lands and other natural re- 
sources; to preserve and enhance the enyi- 
ronment; to maintain ecological balances; to 
protect the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare; to enable the proper use of the lands; 
and otherwise to promote or be consistent 
with the goals and objectives and other terms 
of this title, including, but not limited to, 
provisions for— 

(1) cancellation and forfeitures for cause; 

(2) relinquishment of rights and privi- 
leges; 

(3) bonds, deposits, or other good faith 
security; 
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(4) assignments and subleases, in whole 
or in part; 

(5) renewals and extensions; 

(6) removal of improvements; 

(7) rentals and royalties; 

(8) penalties for noncompliance; 

(9) reinstatements; 

(10) nondiscrimination; 

(11) protection of health and safety of 
workers; 


(12) protection and rehabilitation of nat- 
ural resources; 

(13) prevention of air, water, and land 
pollution; 

(14) adjustment of disputes; 

(15) payments in kind; 

(16) inspection of premises by Federal 
and State officials; 

(17) inspection of business records; 

(18) joint enterprises; 

(19) suspension, waiver, and reduction of 
rentals or royalties in order to promote con- 
servation of resources; 

(20) reasonable diligence; 

(21) workmanlike performance; 

(22) disposal of surface estate; 

(23) uses of the lands and resources 
thereon by third parties; 

(24) uses of the lands and resources by 
the contracting parties, including rentals to 
be paid by the lessee or licensee; 

(25) unitization, operating, and other co- 
operative agreements; and 

(26) submittal of plans of exploration, 
mining, and rehabilitation operations for 
approval by the Secretary. 

Sec. 210. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as. he finds necessary 
or desirable to carry out the goals, objectives, 
and other purposes of this title, including. 
but not limited to, regulations to etabslish— 

(1), the area or volume or kind of mineral 
rights that may be held by any one qualified 
applicant, and 

(2) the area or volume or kind of mineral 
rights that may be acquired by any one 
person in any area or at any sale. 

Sec, 211, (a) All prior laws which relate 
to the disposition of Federal mineral deposits 
covered by this title are hereby repealed 
except to the extent noted in subsection (c) 
of this section. These laws include, but are 
not limited, to— 

(1) The Mining Law of 1872, as amended 
(30 U.S.C, 21-77). 

(2) The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 181-286). 

(3) The Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired 
Lands (30 U.S.C. 361-359). 

(4) The Act of July 31, 1947, as amended, 
and the Act of July 23, 1955, as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 601-615). 

(5) The Right-of-Way Leasing Act of 1930 
(30 U.S.C, 301-306). 

(b) Any valid mining claim, lease, con- 
tract, or other right acquired under any laws 
repealed by this title which existed on the 
date of enactment of this title shall not be 
affected by this title but shall remain subject 
to the provisions of the law under which 
such rights were derived. The Secretary is 
authorized in his discretion and upon appli- 
cation to him by the owner of the right to 
issue a lease or license under this title in 
exchange for a valid mining claim or valid 
mineral lease, license, or permit issued under 
the authorities repealed by subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(c) The following provisions of law shall 
remain in force and effect: 

(1) Section 29 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 185). 

(2) Section 35 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 191). 

(3) The distribution of receipts provisions 
of section 3 of the Act of September 1, 1949 
(30 U.S.C. 192c). 

(4) The distribution of receipts provisions 
of the Act of June 1, 1948 (30 U.S.C. 286). 
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(5) The distribution of receipts provisions 
of the Act of June 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 740). 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR METCALF 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am proud to 
join with my distinguished colleague from 
the State of Washington, Mr. Jackson, in co- 
sponsoring the “Public Domain Lands Or- 
ganic Act of 1971.” 

We are all becoming keenly aware of the 
abuses that have been inflicted upon our 
lands due, in many ways, to our past policies 
concerning public holdings. For too long this 
nation has been locked into a psychology of 
exploitation of the environment. Now, Mr. 
President, those days must be put behind us. 
We must recognize that our public lands are 
vital and precious national assets. It is im- 
perative that we treat them as such. We must 
move to protect and preserve them. The 
Public Domain Lands Organic Act of 1971 is 
a long step in that direction. 

There is a portion of this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is sorely needed to help solve some 
serious environmental problems. Although 
the examples I have are in Montana, I as- 
sume the problem is general in the mining 
areas. Recently, mining exploration activities 
have increased drastically in some of the 
mountainous areas of Montana. Some of this 
exploration has been on private land. Most 
of it has been on public land, particularly 
that administered by the Forest Service. Dur- 
ing the recent period of exploration there 
have been reports of extensive damage to our 
National Forests. These reports came from 
many concerned Montanans, and the prob- 
lem has received widespread coverage in the 
Montana press. 

One example of exploration damage to pub- 
lic lands is reported on the Custer National 
Forest in south central Montana. Here peaks 
rise to more than 12,000 feet, thick forests 
abound with wildlife, and mountain streams 
run unspoiled. Part of this area had been un- 
der consideration for designation as a Wil- 
derness Area. But now, a large part of this 
area has been scarred, some of it permanently, 
by mining company exploration, 

A recent article in the Billings, Montana, 
Gazette described clearly what has happened 
in this wild mountain area. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article is or- 
dered printed. 

“MINE EXPLORATION THREATENS FISH 
(By Tom Brown) 

“Mining exploration near Goose Lake in 
the Beartooth Mountains is a threat to fish 
in the Stillwater, Clark-Fork and West Rose- 
bud Rivers, according to Custer National 
Forest Deputy Supervisor Rovert Miller. 

“He said Wednesday that ‘considerable’ 
bulldozing of exploratory pits had occurred 
this summer in the area around Goose Lake 
and near the headwaters of the three rivers. 

“These pits will cause siltation in the 
rivers which drain them during the spring 
runoff,” Miller said, “and siltation means 
dead fish. 

“The Goose Lake mining activity will not 
wipe out the fish in the affected rivers, but 
it will contribute to their degradation, he 
continued. 

“The deputy supervisor said Kennecott 
Mining Co. was the only company known to 
be working in the area but there could be 
others. 

“We really have no way to know other 
than rumor since the companies are under 
no obligation to keep us informed of their 
activities and have not done so voluntarily. 

“We are, however, monitoring the area 
and plan to do a complete study of every- 
thing from soils to water pollution next 
year. 

“Miller said the study would enable them 
to develop a management plan describing 
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the best way to conduct any mining in the 
area with respect to its effect on the environ- 
ment. 

“But, he admits that a mining company 
would be under no obligation to follow such 
a plan should one be developed. 

“They are operating under the general 
mining law of 1872 which gives them a right 
to mine the public domains,” Miller said. 

“Meanwhile, not only are the fish in dan- 
ger, but the open pits are leaving scars,” 
Miller says, “that can never be removed.” 

“They are working in alpine country at 
or above timberline at an elevation of 9,000 
to 10,000 feet,” he said. “At that height it is 
impossible to restore the vegetation. 

“These scars will stay the way they are 
left.” 

Mr. METCALF, Such exploration damage is 
not confined to the Beartooth Mountains 
area. Neal Peterson, and Noel Rosetta, Forest 
Service officials on the Helena National For- 
est, are among those who have focused pub- 
lic attention on the Lincoln area in western 
Montana. A Billings Gazette article of 5 Oc- 
tober 1970 told of Peterson’s alarm. I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of this 
article be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection the article is 
ordered printed as follows: 

“Peterson calculated that about 20,000 
acres in the 326,000-acre district have been 
disturbed by the exploratory work of four 
large exploratory companies. 

“They are the Anaconda Co., Kennecott 
(which is no longer believed to be actively 
exploring), Roberts Mining and New Park 
Mining, both California-based. 

“The Lincoln district is heavily mineralized 
with copper, zinc, molybdenum, tron, gold, 
silver and other valuable metals. 

“Mineral exploration and road construction 
have been so extensive in the area,” Peterson 
said, “that there are few places, from Lin- 
coln to Butte, that haven’t been staked out.” 

“In the Heddleston district near the head- 
waters of the Big Blackfoot River, Anaconda 
has gouged roads up steep grades through 
lodgepole pine stands to bring in heavy core 
drilling rigs. Roads branch every 100 yards 
or so and there is extensive erosion. 

“Rosetta said that the failure of mining 
companies to file an application for a special 
use permit with the Forest Service before 
building a road prevents the service from 
helping them lay out a route to prevent ero- 
sion and other problems. 

“The Forest Service can’t deny a miner 
the right of entry to a valid claim,” he said. 

“Adding to the erosion problem made worse 
by poorly-designed roads, recreationists drive 
the fragile high country with their four- 
wheel-drive rigs,” Rosetta said. 

“Rosetta’s suggestion that companies post 
land restoration bonds would,” he said, “no 
longer leave the Forest Service ‘holding the 
hack after the companies move.’ 

“We expect erosion problems from all this 
activity,” Peterson concluded. “Someday, if 
we get mud three feet deep in the Blackfoot 
River at least someone will credit us with 
surveying to determine the causes.” 

Mr. METCALF. As you can see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Forest Service is painfully aware 
of the problem of exploration damage, but 
its hands are tied. The mining industry ac- 
tivity, while certainly not socially respon- 
sible, apparently has been legal. 

The primary law governing mineral activ- 
ity on public lands is the Mining Law of 
1872, enacted as a means of promoting the 
development of the mining resources of the 
United States. At that time, the exploration 
process consisted of one or two prospectors 
packing into the back-country on horseback, 
probing about as they went with their picks 
and shovels. These men caused no concern 
about the destruction of the public lands 
because they were responsible for none. And 
understandably so for the technology exist- 
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ing in 1872 in no way compares with that of 
today. 

Modern exploratory processes utilize four- 
wheel-drive vehicles, bulldozers and other 
earth-moving equipment and core-drilling 
rigs. In this new process of exploration, ir- 
reparable scars and damaged streams are 
often left as by-products. Clearly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, mining laws designed for a single pur- 
pose for the nineteenth century cannot be 
expected to meet the demonstrated needs on 
the public lands in the latter third of the 
twentieth century. The Public Land Law 
Review Commission, in its recent report, has 
recognized this problem of the protection of 
environmental quality during exploration 
for minerals. On page 127 of the Report, in 
the section entitled “Protecting the Environ- 
ment,” the Commission recommends: 

“Upon receipt of the required notice of 
location a permit should be issued to the 
locator, subject to administrative discre- 
tion exercised within strict limits of con- 
gressional guidelines, for the protection of 
surface values. While an administrator 
should have no discretion to withhold a 
permit, he should have the authority to vary 
these restrictions to meet local conditions. 
It is our view that protection of environ- 
mental values must cover all phases of min- 
eral activity from exploration, through de- 
velopment and production .. .” 

The bill introduced today attempts to deal 
with the problem along the lines of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission’s Re- 
port. The bill would give the administrators 
of our public lands full authority to regu- 
late exploration in addition to mining ac- 
tivities on public lands. 

Specifically, this Act will enable the ad- 
ministrators of our public lands to require, 
among other things: 

1. Advance submission of exploration and 
operation plans by mining companies, in- 
cluding proposals for the protection of the 
environment. 

2. Leasing before exploration can be pur- 
sued. 

3. Restoration and rehabilitation of dis- 
turbed surface aregs. 

4. Posting of performance bonds. 

5. Penalties for noncompliance. 

Mr. President, Montanan’s have always 
been very close to the land. They love it 
and they demand that it be protected. A 
substantial majority of the people of Mon- 
tana and those charged with managing our 
public lands will welcome these new pro- 
visions. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, 
Mr. Bays, Mr. Case, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. MUSKIE, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 922. A bill to provide Federal leader- 
ship and grants to the States for develop- 
ing and implementing State programs for 
youth camp safety standards. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to establish a Federal 
leadership program to promote youth 
camp safety. 

The camping industry in the United 
States is growing at an ever-increasing 
rate; 10,000 to 12,000 camps are now op- 
erated in this country. Resident camps 
alone have tripled in the last decade. 

Each year more than 7 million young- 
sters go off to residential, day, or travel 
camps. While some camp activity takes 
place during the school year, camping is 
primarily a summertime activity. How- 
ever, while a parent can be relatively con- 
fident of his child’s safety while at school, 
millions of parents across the Nation 
send their offspring to camps with little 
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or no knowledge whether the institution 
meets basic minimum safety standards. 
The sad fact is that too often many of 
them do not. 

In 19 States there are absolutely no 
regulations governing camping at all; 
and, in many of the other States only 
isolated aspects of camping are governed 
by law or regulation. And yet camp per- 
sonnel take the place of parents 
for several weeks of the year, especially 
in travel and residential camps. 

For instance, only 40 States have train- 
ing requirements for counselors who su- 
pervise aquatic activities. 

Forty-six States have no regulation re- 
garding the condition of vehicles used for 
transportation or the qualifications of 
drivers, An equal number of States have 
no regulations restricting the age of 
counselors. Twenty-nine States fail to 
even require annual camp inspections, 

The absence of State regulations has 
meant that private camping organiza- 
tions have had to establish and police ap- 
propriate standards. The American 
Camping Association with over 3,400 
member camps, the Scouting organiza- 
tions, the Association of Private Camps 
and church oriented groups have all 
made a substantial contribution to better 
camping. These organizations are to be 
commended for taking the initiative 
where the Government has failed. 

Too many camps across the Nation, 
however, do not belong to any of these 
organizations and do not follow their 
advice. And in any event, even if a camp 
does belong to one of the organizations, 
there is little that the organization can 
do to enforce its standards. 

In 1967, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association surveyed a rep- 
resentative group of their member camps 
to see whether ACA safety standards 
were being adhered to. These camps are 
generally recognized as some of the best 
in the Nation and yet one out of every 
eight failed to meet minimum standards. 

The failure to establish adequate 
standards for many of our camps has had 
tragic consequences across the Nation. 
Ever since I became active in this field, 
I have heard enough horror stories to 
convince me that governmental protec- 
tion for our youngsters is an absolute 
necessity. 

Two years ago in California four chil- 
dren were killed and 68 others were in- 
jured when a flatbed truck driven by a 
camp counselor overturned on an ex- 
pressway. Just last summer a schoolbus 
carrying day campers from Long Island 
overturned in western Pennsylvania kill- 
ing seven and seriously injuring 51 others. 
The truck was driven by a man who did 
not even have a valid driver’s license. 

Far and away the greatest cause of 
death at camp is drowning, in spite of 
the fact that the waterfront of the 
average camp is often the best supervised 
area, 

One man who knows, and can never 
forget, how what began as a pleasant 
summer for their son turned out to be a 
nightmare is Mitch Kurman, a constitu- 
ent of mine from Westport, Conn. Mr. 
Kurman chose a camp in upstate New 
York which offered canoe trips into 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Ontario. 
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Like every other parent, he simply as- 
sumed the camp was safe. 

One night he received word that his 
son had drowned in a canoeing accident 
on a branch of the Penobscot River in 
Maine. On checking into what was first 
considered to be an unfortunate acci- 
dent, he learned from other campers on 
the trip and from Ontario and Maine 
police that the young counselor guarding 
the boys had previously had a narrow 
escape on a river he had been warned 
against and that a Forest Ranger had 
specifically warned the same counselor 
not to challenge the Penobscot. The 
counselor ignored all these warnings and 
led his charges down a stretch of river 
which has been described as “wilder 
than the Niagara gorge” in canoes that 
lacked fast water safety equipment such 
as life preservers or ropes. 

Since that time Mr. Kurman has be- 
come a crusader for greater camp safety. 
He has been a vigorous supporter of the 
bill I introduce today as part of his un- 
ceasing efforts to insure that no more 
parents have to face the agony he 
experienced. 

One of the greatest problems in re- 
gard to camp safety is that no one really 
knows how many campers there are, 
how many suffer injuries or how these 
injuries are treated. In most cases, it is 
simply a matter of the camp reporting 
to the parents that young John bruised 
his knee or broke his arm. Too often, no 
records are kept of injuries or illnesses, 
no matter how serious. 

The only real camp safety survey 
took place 40 years ago when a group 
of distinguished youth leaders and 
camping enthusiasts met in New York 
to discuss camping in general. It was 
the consensus of this group that the 
time had come to establish a minimum 
standard for camp health and safety. 
The group commissioned a nationwide 
camp safety study which remains today 
the only full report of the situation. 
They concluded that 65 percent of all 
camp accidents could have been pre- 
vented by better supervision or higher 
standards of camp maintenance and ad- 
ministration. Only one-quarter of the 
accidents could be attributed to the 
camper’s negligence and half of these 
could have been prevented with more 
rigorous supervision by counselors. A 
shockingly high percentage of the in- 
juries covered were due to faulty struc- 
tures, dangerous pathways and often the 
very location of the camp itself. 

This report was released in 1929. 
Forty-two years have passed and little 
progress has been seen in this area, The 
time for action is now. We can no longer 
play Russian roulette with the health 
and safety of our children and grand- 
children. The camping industry has 
done its utmost to police itself, but has 
found it to be an impossible task. The 
camping industry supports the bill, con- 
cerned parents support the bill and 
there is no reason why the U.S. Senate 
should not support the bill. 

This bill would instruct the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
consultation with camping and safety 
experts, to establish camp safety stand- 
ards. After the publication of these 
standards, each State would be encour- 
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aged to establish a program to insure 
compliance. The bill provides for incen- 
tive grants to the States to pay up to half 
the cost of administering the inspection 
and compliance program, Camps which 
meet the Federal standards will be urged 
to display this fact to assist parents in 
their choice. 

The bill would also establish an Ad- 
visory Council on Youth Camp Safety 
to consult with the Secretary on the 
promulgation of safety standards, Mem- 
bers of the Council would come from all 
areas of the camping industry. 

Before establishing safety standards, 
the bill provides that the Secretary shall 
survey existing safety standards pub- 
lished by State and private organizations 
and the effects of these standards. 

My proposal wili not affect the finest 
camps and there are many across the 
land. It is aimed rather at fly-by-night 
operations and those camps which are 
unaffiliated and unaccredited by respon- 
sible camping organizations. 

I have no desire to take the adventure 
out of camping. But I see no reason why 
the benefits of camping cannot be ren- 
dered in a safe and healthy atmosphere. 
Many camps already measure up to the 
highest safety standards. Others will be 
given the incentive to improve. Those 
that fail to provide a safe environment 
do not belong in the business and should 
not be allowed to continue. 

Camping at its best can provide un- 
matched opportunities for recreation and 
close contact with our natural environ- 
ment. 

For most children it is an experience 
that is remembered throughout their 
whole lifetime. It should not be a night- 
mare that children or parents can never 
forget. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Record at this point, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
fellows: 

S. 922 
A bill to provide Federal leadership and 
grants to the States for developing and 
implementing State programs for youth 
camp safety standards 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Youth Camp Safety 
Act”. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
protect and safeguard the health and well- 
being of the youth of the Nation attending 
day camps, resident camps, and travel camps, 
by providing for establishment of Federal 
standards for safe operation of youth camps, 
and to provide Federal assistance and leader- 
ship to the States in developing programs for 
implementing safety standards for youth 
camps, thereby providing assurance fo 
parents and interested citizens that youth 
camps meet minimum safety standards. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “youth camp” means: 

(1) any parcel or parcels of land having 
the general characteristics and features of a 
camp as the term is generally understood, 
used wholly or in part for recreational or 
educational purposes and accommodating for 
profit or under philanthropic or charitable 
auspices five or more children under eighteen 
years of age, living apart from their relatives, 
parents, or legal guardians for a period of, 
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or portions of, five days or more, and includes 
a site that is operated as a day camp or as 
a resident camp; and 

(2) any travel camp which for profit or 
under philanthropic or charitable auspices, 
sponsors or conducts group tours within the 
United States, or foreign group tours origi- 
nating or terminating within the United 
States, for educational or recreational pur- 
poses, accommodating within the group five 
or more children under eighteen years of age 
living apart from their relatives, parents, or 
legal guardians for a period of five days or 
more. 

(b) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual partnership, corporation, association, 
or other form of business enterprises. 

(e) The term “safety standards” means 
criteria directed toward safe operation of 
youth camps, in such areas as—but not lim- 
ited to—personnel qualifications for direc- 
tor and staff; ratio of staff to campers; sani- 
tation and public health; personal health, 
first aid, and medical services; food han- 
dling, mass feeding, and cleanliness; water 
supply and waste disposal; water safety in- 
cluding use of lakes and rivers, swimming 
and boating equipment and practices; ve- 
hicle condition and operation; building and 
site design; equipment; and condition and 
density of use, 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) The term “State” includes each of the 
several States and the District of Columbia. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 
STANDARDS 


Sec. 4. From sums appropriated pursuant 
to section 11 of this Act, but not to exceed 
$2,500,000 of such appropriation for any fis- 
eal year, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants_to States which have State plans ap- 
proved by him under section 6 to pay up to 
50 per centum of the cost of developing and 
administering State programs for youth 
camp safety standards. 

Sec. 5. In developing Federal standards for 
youth camps, the Secretary shall— 

(a) undertake a study of existing State 
and local regulations and standards, and 
Standards developed by private organiza- 
tions, applicable to youth camp safety, in- 
cluding the enforcement of such State, local, 
and private regulations and standards; 

(b) establish and publish youth camp 
safety standards within one year after en- 
actment of the Act, after consultation with 
State oficials and with representatives of 
appropriate private and public organizations 
after opportunity for hearings and notifica- 
tion published in the Federal Register; and 

(c) authorize and encourage camps certi- 
fied by the States as complying with the 
published Federal youth camp standards to 
advertise their compliance with minimum 
safety standards. 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 6. (a) Any State desiring to partici- 
pate in the grant program under this Act 
shall designate or create an appropriate State 
agency for the purpose of this section, and 
submit, through such State agency, a State 
plan which shall— 

(1) set forth a program for State super- 
vised annual inspection of, and certification 
of compliance with, minimum safety stand- 
ards developed under the provisions of sec- 
tions 6 and 9(a) of this Act, at youth camps 
located in such State; 

(2) provide assurances that the State will 
accept and apply such minimum youth camp 
safety standards as the Secretary shall by 
regulations prescribe; 

(3) provide for the administration of such 
plan by such State agency; 

(4) provide for an advisory committee, to 
advise the State agency on the general policy 
involved in inspection and certification pro- 
cedures under the State plan, which com- 
mittee shall include among its members rep- 
resentatives of other State agencies con- 
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cerned with camping or programs related 
thereto and persons representative of pro- 
fessional or civic or other public or non- 
profit private agencies, organizations, or 
groups concerned with organized camping; 

(5) provide that such State agency will 
make such reports in such form and con- 
taining such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require; 

(6) provide assurance that the State will 
pay from non-Federal sources the remaining 
cost of such program; and 

(7) provide such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting of funds received under this Act. 

(b) Any State desiring to enable youth 
camps in the State to advertise compliance 
with Federal youth camp standards, but 
which does not wish to participate in the 
grant programs under this Act, shall desig- 
nate or create an appropriate State agency 
for the purpose of this section, and submit, 
through such State agency a State plan 
which shall accomplish the steps specified 
in (a), (1) through (3) of this section, and 
which provides for availability of informa- 
tion so that the Secretary may be assured 
of compliance with the standards. 

(c) The Secretary shall not finally disap- 
prove any State plan submitted under this 
Act or any modification thereof, without first 
affording such State agency reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. 


DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL SHARE; PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall determine 
the amount of the Federal share of the cost 
of programs approved by him under sec- 
tion 6 based upon the funds appropriated 
therefor pursuant to section 10 for that fiscal 
year and upon the number of participating 
States; except that no State may receive a 
grant under this Act for any fiscal year in 
excess of $50,000. 

(b) Payments to a State under this Act 
may be made in installments and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, 


OPERATION OF STATE PLANS; HEARINGS AND 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering a 
State plan approved under this Act, finds 
that— 

(1) the State plan has been so c 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 6, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that no further payments will be made to the 
State under this Act (or in his discretion, 
that further payments to the State will be 
limited to programs or portions of the State 
plan not affected by such failure), until he is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no 
further payments may be made to such State 
under this Act (or payment shall be limited 
to programs or portions of the State plan not 
affected by such failure). 

(b) A State agency dissatisfied with a 
final action of the Secretary under section 6 
or subsection (a) of this section may appeal 
to the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is located, by 
filing a petition with such court within sixty 
days after such final action. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary or 
any officer designated by him for that pur- 
pose. The Secretary thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceedings on 
which he based his action, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition, the court 
shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action 
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of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole 
or in part, temporarily or permanently, but, 
until the filing of the record, the Secretary 
may modify or set aside his order. The find- 
ings of the Secretary as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, but the court, for good cause shown, 
may remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, 
and shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment of the court or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any action of the 
Secretary shall be final, subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. The commencement of proceedings un- 
der this subsection shall not, unless so spe- 
cifically ordered by the court, operate as a 
stay of the Secretary's action. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare an Advisory Council on Youth Camp 
Safety to advise and consult on policy 
matters relating to youth camp safety, par- 
ticularly the promulgation of youth camp 
safety standards. The Council shall consist 
of the Secretary, who shall be Chairman, and 
eighteen members appointed by him, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws, from 
persons who are specially qualified by experi- 
ence and competence to render such service. 
Prior to making such appointments, the 
Secretary shall consult with appropriate 
associations representing organized camping. 

(b) The Secretary may appoint such 
special advisory and technical experts and 
consultants as may be necessary in carrying 
out the functions of the Council. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council, while 
serving on business of the Advisory Council, 
shall receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 
per day, including traveltime; and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code, for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress at least once in each fiscal 
year a comprehensive and detailed report on 
the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to request 
directly from any department or agency of 
the Federal Government information, sugges- 
tions, estimates, and statistics needed to 
carry out his functions under this Act; and 
such department or agency is authorized to 
furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) Nothing in this Act or regulations 
issued hereunder shall authorize the Secre- 
tary, a State agency, or any official acting 
under this law to restrict, determine, or in- 
fluence the curriculum, program, or ministry 
of any youth camp. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act the sum of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for each of the five 
succeeding fiscal years. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 

Moss, and Mr. MONDALE) : 
S. 323. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide increases in benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
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ity insurance program, to provide health 
insurance benefits for the disabled, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize increases in social security 
benefits and to make other comprehen- 
sive reforms in the social security and 
medicare programs, 

A few days ago, the Senate Committee 
on Aging issued a far-reaching and hard- 
hitting report—based on 2 years of study 
and more than 2,000 pages of testimony— 
on the “Economics of Aging: Toward a 
Full Share in Abundance,” 

What has emerged is a compelling 
call for immediate and long range action. 

This report also forcefully points out 
that millions of older Americans are ex- 
periencing a retirement income crisis. 
And their situation is worsening, rather 
than improving. 

Nearly 5 million elderly persons live in 
poverty. Medicare, valuable as it is, still 
covers less than half of their health care 
expenditures. 

For the typical retired worker, the 
average social security benefit is only 
about $1,400 a year. For the average re- 
tired couple, social security provides ap- 
proximately $2,400 in annual benefits. 

And for the first time since poverty 
Statistics were tabulated, the elderly poor 
population is growing instead of decreas- 
ing. In the past their aggregate numbers 
have declined, although at a slower rate 
than for younger persons. But since 1968, 
nearly 200,000 older Americans have been 
added to the poverty rolls. In sharp con- 
trast, the number of persons under 65 
in poverty declined by approximately 1.2 
million. 

Today older Americans are twice as 
likely to be poor as younger persons. One 
out of every four individuals 65 and 
older—in contrast to 1 in 9 for younger 
persons—lives in poverty. 

These statistics clearly show that 
piecemeal, stopgap legislation is just not 
going to solve the retirement income 
problems of the aged. Adding a few dol- 
lars every 2 years to social security will 
not get the job done either. And timid 
tinkering with medicare is not the 
answer. 

What is needed—and needed now—is 
a comprehensive, overall approach for 
their pressing problems. 

The bill I introduce today can be help- 
ful in providing an important founda- 
tion for this needed reform. This meas- 
ure—enthusiastically supported by the 
AFL-CIO and the National Council of 
Senior Citizens—is patterned after simi- 
lar legislation I sponsored in the last 
Congress, 

Several of these provisions were ap- 
proved in identical or modified form in 
the House- and Senate-passed social se- 
curity bills last year. 

However, no final action was taken be- 
cause a conference committee could not 
be held to resolve the differences in the 
two bills. 

But now there is strong sentiment in 
both Houses of Congress that social se- 
curity legislation should be promptly en- 
acted this year. And there is equally 
strong support that the benefit increases 
should be retroactive to January 1, 1971, 
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the same effective date as in the proposed 
1970 Social Security Amendments. 

We owe this pledge to our 20 million 
senior citizens, who have worked most of 
their lives for the progress we now enjoy. 

And we owe this commitment for to- 
day's workers, the retirees of tomorrow. 
Because, unless major policy changes are 
made, they, too, will be poor when they 
become old. 

BENEFIT INCREASES 

First, my bill would provide a 15 per- 
cent across-the-board increase in bene- 
fits retroactive to January 1, 1971. An- 
other 15-percent raise would be author- 
ized for 1972. 

With this approach, social security 
benefits can be brought up to a more 
realistic level for the wealthiest Nation 
in history—with a gross national product 
exceeding $1 trillion. 

AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENTS 

Thereafter, benefits would be adjusted 
on an annual basis for each 3-percent 
rise in the cost of living. However, any 
proposal would stress the role of Con- 
gress in setting benefit levels. This auto- 
matic escalator would be employed only 
if Congress failed to act on social secu- 
rity legislation. 

In addition, my bill would authorize 
a study by the Secretary of HEW to con- 
sider methods of adjusting benefits based 
on increases in productivity and the 
standard of living. 


MINIMUM MONTHLY BENEFITS 


One crucial area for reform is that of 
minimum benefits, now $64 per month 
for a single person. This represents about 
$770 a year—less than one-half of the 
$1,749 poverty threshold for an aged per- 
son. 

Substantial increases in minimum ben- 
efits are needed now because of the prev- 
alence and persistence of poverty among 
older Americans. 

My bill would raise the minimum in 
two steps, to $100 this year and then to 
$120 in 1972. 

With this approach and the 15-percent 
boost in social security benefits, large 
numbers of elderly persons could be lifted 
out of poverty. 

EARNINGS TEST 


Today only about 1 out of every 6 
persons 65 and over is employed—usually 
part time and in lower paying work. 

But many older persons need to work 
to supplement their retirement income. 
However, large numbers of individuals 
under 72 are now deterred because of 
the existing $1,680 earnings limitation 
before social security benefits are re- 
duced. For earnings in excess of $1,680 
but not greater than $2,880, $1 in benefits 
is withheld for each $2 of earnings. 
Thereafter, benefits are reduced dollar 
for dollar for earnings above $2,880. 

My proposal would raise this exempt 
amount to a more realistic level, to $2,100. 
For older persons who must work or 
would prefer to work part time, this 
measure can provide welcome relief. 

100-PERCENT BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS 


Another area for reform concerns the 
treatment of widows. At present they re- 
ceive 8244 percent of the primary benefits 
of their deceased spouses. 

Yet there are many pressing reasons 
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for allowing widows to receive the full 
amount of their deceased husband’s ben- 
efits, instead of only a fraction. 

About 6 out of every 10 widows living 
alone have incomes below the poverty 
line. Equally disadvantaged are the Na- 
tion’s older women. 

Another compelling argument has been 
advanced by Dr. Joseph Pechman of the 
Brookings Institute. He told the Com- 
mittee on Aging: 

. . - An increase in the widow's benefits to 
a full 100 percent of P/A (the primary benefit 
amount that had been payable to the hus- 
band) would more effectively aid the poor, 
per dollar of added cost, than any other 
change in the system, including a minimum 
benefit. 

AGE-62 COMPUTATION POINT FOR MEN 


Social security benefits for men are 
now figured differently and less advan- 
tageously than for women. In computing 
benefits for men, earnings up to age 65 
must be taken into account. But for 
women, only years up to age 62 are con- 
sidered. 

Under my proposal, men and women 
would be treated alike in computing their 
benefits. 

ELIMINATING PART B PREMIUM COST 


One major drain for the fixed incomes 
of the elderly is the cost of the part B 
supplementary medical insurance pre- 
miums—now $5.30 per month, but sched- 
uled to rise to $5.60 in July. 

When the new rate is in effect, the 
cost of part B insurance for an aged 
couple will be about $135 per year. 

For the great majority of older Ameri- 
cans living on limited incomes, this ex- 
penditure represents a heavy financial 
burden. 

My amendment would eliminate this 
premium charge. Instead, financing for 
part B—like part A hospital insurance— 
would be provided from payroll taxes 
and a matching contribution from the 
Federal Government. 

COVERAGE OF DRUGS 

Today the threat of costly and cata- 
strophic illness is all too real for millions 
of senior citizens. 

One major gap in coverage is out-of- 
hospital prescription drugs. Too often 
older Americans are confronted with this 
dilemma: Shall we buy food for the ta- 
ble or drugs to maintain our health? 
And too often, both needs are not ade- 
quately met. 

Drug expenditures for persons 65 and 
older average about 3 times higher than 
those for younger individuals. 

And for aged persons with severe 
chronic conditions—about 15 percent of 
all elderly individuals—prescription ex- 
penditures are six times as great as for 
younger people. 

To provide relief for this major ex- 
pense, my bill would extend medicare 
coverage to out-of-hospital prescription 
drugs. 

MEDICARE FOR DISABLED 

Another essential change is medicare 
coverage for disabled social security ben- 
eficiaries under age 65. These individuals 
need medicare as much, if not more, as 
persons 65 and older. 

We know this need exists because that 
need has been documented. Therefore, I 
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urge extension of medicare coverage for 
the disabled. 
GENERAL REVENUE FINANCING 

Social security and medicare are now 
financed largely by a payroll tax levied 
on employees and employers. This 
method, however, leaves much to be 
desired. 

It places a regressive tax on today’s 
workers. Individuals with low earnings 
pay much larger shares of their total 
wages than do higher paid persons. 

It also lacks the built-in flexibility of 
the more progressive individual income 
tax. 

Well-timed and well-conceived use of 
general revenues—as urged in my bill— 
could help to correct these existing de- 
ficiencies. 

In addition, general revenues would 
provide a more equitable basis for fi- 
nancing part of the costs of medicare 
and social security. 

And it would not result in burdensome 
taxes imposed upon lower paid workers. 

NEED FOR FAST ACTION 


In 1935 this Nation made a commit- 
ment to enable the’elderly to live in dig- 
nity and self respect in retirement with 
the enactment of the landmark Social 
Security Act. 

Today social security protects workers 
and their families from loss of earnings 
because of retirement, death, or dis- 
ability. 

But there is still a great need for im- 
proving this imperfect, essential system. 

Mr. President, I urge prompt and fav- 
orable action to make these necessary 
and comprehensive reforms in social se- 
curity and medicare. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 924. A bill for the relief of Jaime 
Interior Capule. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 925. A bill to provide mortgage pro- 
tection life insurance for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans who have re- 
ceived grants for specially adapted hous- 
ing. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent mortgage protection life insurance 
for service-connected disabled veterans 
in special adapted housing is inadequate. 

Public Law 91-22 provides for a maxi- 
mum mortgage insurance of $12,500. The 
average cost of special adapted housing is 
approximately $30,000. Quadraplegics 
and paraplegics are the principal users of 
housing of this type. Upon their death, if 
the mortgage is $30,000, the widow is left 
with a $17,500 mortgage burden. The life 
expectancy of many of the veterans of 
the group concerned has been shortened 
by their service-connected disabilities, 
and following their death, the income of 
their widow or other survivors generally 
is substantially reduced. It is time to up- 
date the mortgage protection life insur- 
ance benefits for our disabled veterans. 

The bill I introduce today is similar to 
the bill H.R. 943 that was introduced to 
the House by Congressman MONTGOMERY. 

I introduce S. 925, a bill to provide 
mortgage protection life insurance not to 
exceed $30,000 for service-connected dis- 
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abled veterans who have received grants 
for specially adapted housing. 

I believe it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to give full consideration to 
mortgage protection life insurance to our 
disabled veterans. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 926. A bill to amend section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend 
the length of time community nursing 
home care may be provided at the ex- 
pense of the United States. Referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, our cur- 
rent program of extended nursing care 
for veterans is clearly inadequate. The 
present program provides that once a 
non-service-connected disabled veteran 
has used his maximum Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital benefits—which is nor- 
mally 60 days—he must be transferred to 
a community nursing home for a period 
not to exceed 6 months, and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration pays 40 percent of 
the nursing home cost. Many of these dis- 
abled patients have suffered strokes and 
have severe heart conditions and need 
longer than 6 months to convalesce. 

To rectify this inequity seems only a 
matter of simple justice. I doubt if there 
is any Member of this body who would 
deny the need to extend the current 
nursing care program for veterans. Pres- 
ent programs fail to meet the needs of 
our veterans, Therefore, we must extend 
the helping hand that is necessary. 

The bill I introduce today is identical 
to the bill which was introduced in the 
House this session by Congressman OLIN 
TEAGUE. 

Today I introduce S. 926, a bill to 
amend subsection (A) of section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend 
the length of time community nursing 
home care may be provided at the ex- 
pense of the United States from 6 months 
to 9 months. 

I believe it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to give full consideration to the 
extended nursing care needs of our 
veterans. 

By Mr. SPONG (for himself, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. BAYH, Mr. DoLe, Mr. 
MUSKIE, and Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 927. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act and the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act in order to prevent false and 
deceptive advertising with respect to 
products and services to prevent and 
control air and water pollution. Referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, last May I 
suggested during hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution that criminal sanctions be im- 
posed upon industries which engage in 
grandiose advertising about the benefi- 
cial environmental effect of new prod- 
ucts which in reality are doing as much 
harm as good in terms of both the en- 
vironment and public health. 

The subcommittee was in the midst 
of receiving testimony from representa- 
tives of the detergent industry, and I 
predicted that while everyone was com- 
mitted to cleaning up the environment, 
Madison Avenue would overextend itself 
with pie-in-the sky advertising. 

At the time, the chemical known as 
NTA was being advocated by a segment 
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of the industry as a substitute for phos- 
phates in detergents. Phosphates, of 
course, are considered as a contributor 
to accelerated algal growth in some lakes 
and bodies of water. 

Since the hearings, and as a conse- 
quence of studies by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the Environmental Protection 
Agency has warned the industry and the 
public that new research indicates that 
NTA is a potential threat to health. The 
industry has agreed to discontinue its 
use. 

The American public is being subjected 
to a flood of advertising on a wide range 
of products that are being introduced on 
the market with little—if any—consid- 
eration to their impact upon man or 
his surroundings. 

Moreover, many industries apparently 
are placing more emphasis on advertising 
their abatement activities than they are 
on abatement itself. And the advertise- 
ments in some cases are worse than mis- 
leading—they are not even truthful. 

Mr, President, in an effort to stop such 
practices, I introduced for myself, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
and the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) a bill to carry out the pro- 
posal I made during the hearings last 
year. 

The bill I send to the desk for appro- 
priate reference provides for fines of 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than 6 months, or both, 
upon conviction for knowingly making 
false or deceptive statements, represen- 
tations or claims in advertising products, 
services, systems or devices of any kind 
or description which will control or pre- 
vent, or aid in controlling or preventing, 
the emission of pollution agents. 

Two articles discussing the extent of 
environmental hucksterism have come to 
my attention. They were published De- 
cember 28, 1970, in Newsweek, and Jan- 
uary 7, 1971, in the Wall Street Journal. 
In a moment, I intend to ask unanimous 
consent that they be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Before doing that, I wish to make clear 
that it is not my wish to embarrass any 
of the industries mentioned in the arti- 
cles, or to prejudge their particular situ- 
ation. My purpose is to buttress my opin- 
ion that this is a growing problem which 
must be resolved. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the bill and 
the articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
articles ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 927 
A bill to amend the Clean Air Act and the 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 

order to prevent false and deceptive adver- 

tising with respect to products and sery- 
ices to prevent and control air and water 
pollution 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Clean Air Act is amended by redesignating 
sections 310 through 317 as sections 311 
through 318, respectively, and by inserting 
after section 309 a new section as follows: 
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“FALSE OR DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING IN AIR POLLU- 
TION PREVENTION OR CONTROL PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES 
“Sec, 310. (a) In order to protect the na- 

tion’s consumers and industries, any person 
who knowingly makes any false or deceptive 
statement, representation, or claim in adver- 
tising a product, service, system, or device 
of any kind or description with respect to 
the ability of the product, service, system 
or device to prevent or control air pollution, 
shall upon conviction, be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or by imprison- 
ment of not more than six months, or by 
both. 

“(b) The Administrator, in consultation 
with the Federal Trade Commission, shall 
issue regulations designed to prevent the 
making of such statements, representations, 
or claims by anyone, including provisions 
for the Commission to receive and investi- 
gate complaints concerning such statements, 
representations, or claims. 

“(c) The several district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of this section 
upon the application of such Administrator 
or Commission.” 

Sec. 2, The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended by redesignating sections 
20 through 27 as sections 21 through 28, 
respectively, and by inserting after section 
19 a new section as follows: 


“FALSE OR DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING IN WATER 
POLLUTION PREVENTION OR CONTROL PROD- 
UCTS OR SERVICES 


“Sec. 20. (a) In order to protect the na- 
tlon’s consumers and industries, any per- 
son who knowingly makes any false or de- 
ceptive statement, representation, or claim 
in advertising a product, service, system, or 
device of any kind or description with re- 
spect to the ability of the product, service, 
system or device to prevent or control water 
pollution, shall upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
by imprisonment of not more than six 
months, or by both. 

“(b) The Aministrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in consultation 
with the Federal Trade Commission, shall 
issue regulations designed to prevent the 
making of such statements, representations, 
or claims by anyone, including provisions 
for the Commission to receive and investi- 
gate complaints concerning such statements, 
representations, or claims. 

“(c) The several district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of this subsec- 
tion upon the application of such Admin- 
istrator or Commission.” 


[From the Newsweek magazine, Dec. 28, 1970] 
POLLUTION: PUFFERY OR PROGRESS? 


“It cost us a bundle but the Clearwater 
River still runs clear,” read the headline 
beneath the picture. And sure enough, it was 
a scene of breath-taking natural beauty— 
hills, shaggy with evergreens, framing a 
stretch of clear, blue water fiecked with white 
foam where it raced over hidden rocks. But 
what Potlatch Forests, Inc., neglected to 
mention in its national ad campaign was 
that the picture had been snapped some 50 
miles upstream from the company’s pulp and 
paper plant in Lewiston, Idaho. What is 
more, Potlatch pumps its fresh water from 
the Clearwater—but dumps up to 40 tons of 
Suspended organic wastes back into the 
naga lal and the nearby Snake River every 

y- 

Aside from the filth that spews into the 
river, Potlatch concedes, some 2.5 million 
tons of sulphur gases and 1.8 million pounds 
of particulates billowed from the plant stacks 
last year; in fact, the Lewiston plant enjoys 
the dubious distinction of being the only in- 
dustrial mill in the U.S. to have been the 
subject of separate air- and water-pollution 
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abatement hearings before Federal authori- 
ties. Each day, on leaving the plant's park- 
ing lot, employees sluice down their autos 
with a company-installed car wash to pro- 
tect the car’s paint from the corrosive sodium 
sulphate that sifts from the air. When an 
enterprising local college newspaper editor 
pointed out the discrepancy between ad copy 
and reality, the company responded by can- 
celing all corporate advertising. As Potlatch 
president Benton R, Cancell explained it: 
“We tried out best. You just can't say any- 
thing right any more—so to hell with it.” 
FISHING 


The Potlatch incident is certainly not the 
whole story of industry’s role in pollution. 
U.S. companies will have spent some $1 bil- 
lion in 1970 alone to clean up the nation's 
fouled air and water, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ). Indeed, under pressure from Federal 
agencies, Potlatch itself has announced plans 
to spend $9.6 million on pollution-abatement 
equipment for the Lewiston plant. And some 
companies have gone all-out to prove their 
good intentions. Armco Steel won the high- 
est award of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers this year for its virtually pollution- 
free steel mill in Middletown, Ohio, where 
even the pickling pond, usually a cauldron of 
acid and water, is so pure that it has been 
stocked for fishing. Campbell Soup Co. solved 
a tough problem in Paris, Texas, by using 
water laced with food scraps to irrigate 500 
acres of pastureland, 

Still, there is growing concern among 
Washington officials, conservationists and 
even some industrialists that too many com- 
panies are declaring war on pollution mainly 
with TV commercials, lavish brochures, press 
releases and ads in newspapers and maga- 
zines—without doing enough actual spend- 
ing to wage the war effectively. “I think 
there has been widespread acceptance by 
industry of the reality of the environmental 
problem but at this point, I don’t feel they 
have a now-or-never attitude,” CEQ chair- 
man Russell E. Train told Newsweek’s James 
Bishop Jr. 

Beyond doubt there are some publicists 
who have seized on the pollution issue as 
what Advertising Age called “today’s bo- 
nanza.” In San Francisco, liberal adman 
Jerry Mander—who has crusaded for the 
Sierra Club and lost an auto account because 
of his ecological zeal—says many corporate 
ads are merely “eco-pornography.” No less an 
industrialist than Willard Rockwell Jr., chair- 
man of North American Rockwell, has warned 
the Association of National Advertisers: “We 
should never be accused of surfing on a wave 
of public concern with little more than com- 
mercial gain as our goal. But this is what is 
happening in pollution control.” And now 
the Federal Trade Commission has launched 
an investigation to find out for itself whether 
the advertised claims are founded on fact. 
Staffers are in the field gathering evidence 
that FTC aides expect will result in a series 
of actions charging deceptive advertising. As 
one aide said, “Many advertising campaigns 
are capitalizing on the new ecological con- 
cern, and our purpose is simply to make sure 
they are not misleading anyone.” 

Misleading may turn out to be an under- 
statement in some cases; in at least two re- 
cent ads, companies have been as careless 
with details as Potlatch. To counter ecologi- 
cal criticism of its nuclear generating plant 
at San Onofre, Calif., Southern California 
Edison ran an ad showing a healthy lobster 
over the caption, “He likes our nuclear 
plant.” As it turned out, a local marine biol- 
ogist, Rimon Fay, sald the company’s ad 
agency had borrowed a lobster from his tanks 
to photograph—and Fay hotly disputes the 
company’s claim that the plant is not harm- 
ful. Similarly, Standard Oll of California 
plugged its effort to reduce auto smog with 
an ad featuring an impressive building and 
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a sign that read: “Cheyron Research Center.” 
The building proved to be the Palm Springs 
County Courthouse, with a new sign. 


SNAPPY NAME 


A bigger problem, because it’s harder to 
prove, is exaggeration in anti-pollution 
claims. Chevron is also under FTC fire for 
its claims that an additive—F-310—makes 
its gasoline cleaner than the competition's. 
As far as the FTC is concerned, the F-310 
label is nothing more than a snappy name for 
a common chemical similar to the detergents 
used by most oil companies, Moreover, the 
agency charges that Chevron stacked the 
deck by matching its own blend against a 
specially concocted “dirty gas” that caused 
black exhaust fumes. “There has been far too 
much emotionalism by the government,” said 
one Chevron executive when asked about the 
charges. Now the oil company has retaliated 
with another salvo of ads rebutting the 
charges, and is passing out leaflets to its 
customers, 

Even without bending the facts, companies 
may inflate their ecological contributions 
with half-truths. FMC Corp. recently took 
out double-page spreads in national publica- 
tions to boast of its participation in the $3.8 
million Santee, Calif., water-reclamation 
project, which converts sewage into water fit 
for swimming and boating. Conveniently 
omitted was the fact that FMC did no more 
than sell the project some $76,000 worth of 
pumps and other equipment. 

s $ * > * 


One state official looked at I-P’s recent ad 
campaign and snapped: “It would cost them 
less to clean up the mess than they are paying 
for the ads.” Yet, International Paper’s com- 
petitors were doing the same thing in their 
own neighborhoods during the 88 years when 
the old mill was operating, and all the com- 
munities were benefiting from the payrolls, 
profits and peripheral operations of the mills. 
Should the cleanup be paid for only by the 
company, or at least in part by a tax assess- 
ment? “Until this came up,” says the chair- 
man of another company faced with a similar 
situation, “I never fully understood how com- 
plicated the pollution issue is.” 

One way or another, of course, the public 
will pay—either in higher prices for indus- 
try’s products or in some form of taxes. Given 
the choice, most businessmen would probably 
prefer to be subsidized for their pollution 
control out of the public purse rather than 
their customers’ pockets—and until the is- 
sues are clearer, to spend as little as possible. 
“If I were a company president right now,” 
concedes general counsel Edward L. Rogers 
of the Environmental Defense Fund, “I 
wouldn't do any more than I had to on the 
pollution front, because that would hurt my 
company more than its competitors.” But 
businessmen also try to stall off the uniform 
codes that would make enforcement of the 
laws more equitable. When President Nixon 
this year proposed a $7-point program to 
straighten out the chaotic patchwork of laws, 
he touched off a fusillade of lobbying that 
all but killed the package. 


TRUST 


Unfortunately, such foot does no 
good at all in terms of convincing the public 
that the industrial community can be 
trusted. “What right do companies have to 
inflict enormous social costs on people?” 
demands a White House aide, “After all, the 
technology is available now to control most 
pollutants considered dangerous—except for 
sulphur and nitrogen oxides, and that is 
coming.” 

The fault lies not merely in compliance 
but in enforcement. A New York Times 
survey recently disclosed that a majority of 
state pollution boards are heavily weighted 
with representatives of the polluters them- 
selves: business, agriculture and local goy- 
ernment. In one instance, the Times re- 
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ported. a Colorado brewery was called on the 
carpet before a pollution board and the 
meeting was presided over by the brewery’s 
own pollution-control director. Ruckelshaus, 
for one, was dismayed by this potential con- 
flict of interest. “It’s not a good idea to have 
the regulated controlling the regulators,” he 
said. “I would hope we can see the trend 
reversed.” 

In the long run, it seems clear that uni- 
form enforcement codes must be enforced— 
and that industry will have to be offered 
some form of economic incentive to clean up 
& mess that to some extent is the fault of 
society at large. Meantime, Washington 
officials are adopting a tough new stance 
toward polluters. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency intends to institute a system of 
pollution permits within weeks; to get one, 
a company would have to show that it was 
complying with state and Federal effluent 
standards, or risk being hauled into court. 
And the Justice Department has made it 
clear that it has no qualms about doing just 
that. “I predict intensified action in the 
whole environmental quality area,” says 
Attorney General John Mitchell. Last week, 
pollution suits were brought against both 
General Motors and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., and the Attorney General announced 
the creation of a new Pollution Control 
Section. 

Perhaps most encouraging, Congress last 
week finally passed a remarkably tough 
version of Sen. Edmund Muskie’s clean-air 
bill—a measure setting uniform standards 
for industrial plants and ordering a 90 per 
cent reduction in auto emissions by 1975. 
Whatever specific rules are set, however, it is 
obvious that industry can count on closer 
scrutiny of its operations—and of what it 
tells the public from now on. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 7, 1970] 


Curvron’s F-310 Gas: A Lesson In How 
Nor To PROMOTE A PRODUCT 


(By Herbert G. Lawson) 


San Francisco —Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, as the biggest industrial company 
based here and the fifth largest oil company 
in the country, isn't accustomed to attacks 
by its local Better Business Bureau. 

Early in 1970, however, Charles R. Thur- 
ber, BBB executive vice president in San 
Francisco, wrote a private letter to the com- 
pany chiding it for its promotion of F-310, 
a gasoline additive. Mr. Thurber recalls that 
he warned Standard that the additive 
“seemed to promise a miracle” in reducing 
air pollution—particularly in a now-famous 
television commercial featuring astronaut 
Scott Carpenter. 

In the ad, Mr. Carpenter shows how a 
plastic bag attached to a car’s exhaust pipe 
fills with black smoke before using F-310. 
The car's gas tank is subsequently filled six 
times with Standard’s Chevron gasoline, con- 
taining F-310, and the bag appears to be 
crystal clear. 

“We suggested that Standard play down 
the black bag bit,” Mr. Thurber says. He 
adds that the company politely agreed to 
consider the idea and gave him a tour of 
its Chevron Research Co. laboratories. Fol- 
lowing the tour, Mr. Thurber says, he was 
convinced California Standard could “sub- 
stantiate its ad claims.” 

But a number of persons are not con- 
vinced. In the 13 months since Standard 
began its televised trumpeting of F-310’s 
virtues, a succession of news stories has 
noted critical response from powerful quar- 
ters, including, among others, the Federal 
Trade on. 


FIRM VOWS TO FIGHT 


The FTC has charged in a proposed com- 
plaint that F-310 advertising is deceptive 
and fraudulent. Moreover, the commission 
has made it clear it considers the case a 
key one in which it will seek to establish 
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a novel penalty: An order requiring that all 
Chevron ads for one year devote 25% of 
their print space or 25% of their air time 
to proclaiming the falsity of original F-310 
ads 


Perhaps even more significant for Stand- 
ard—and for industry in general—is the fact 
that a number of conservationists consider 
the promotion of F-130 to be corporate ex- 
ploitation of public concern about the en- 
vironment. At least two private suits—as 
class actions on behalf of the public—have 
been filed against the company seeking to 
halt F-310 advertising. And the Sierra Club, 
a prominent and powerful conservationist 
organization, hints it may also file a legal 
action. 

“Misrepresentation (of F-310) serves the 
ulterior purpose of taking advantage of legiti- 
mate public concern over air pollution,” as- 
serts Phillip Berry, the Sierra Club’s presi- 
dent, Mr. Berry also accused Standard in a 
letter of having a “dismal record” in pollu- 
tion matters and has dubbed the company 
“the number-one polluter in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area." 

California Standard has responded by in- 
tensifying its advertising and vowing to fight 
the FTC charges. Chairman Otto Miller, in 
fact, told San Francisco security analysts 
recently that F-310 is “an exceptional break- 
through in gasoline technology,” and has 
been “an outstanding success in the market.” 
Standard, Mr. Miller said, has “extensive, 
documented evidence” of F-310's effective- 
ness, which it will use “in court, if necessary.” 


HOW NOT TO PROMOTE A PRODUCT 


The case against F-130, of course, is far 
from proven. Indeed, many sources agree 
that the additive does appear to work, albeit 
to a modest degree, in reducing emissions of 
two key pollutants: Unburned hydrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide. While Standard's most 
extensive test to demonstrate this reduction 
has been called flawed, most scientists famil- 
iar with the experiment say it was more care- 
ful than similar research by other oil 
companies, 

Nevertheless, an examination of F-130's 
evolution and history to date suggests that 
California Standard may be hard-pressed to 
defend ever,’ aspect of its additive. And while 
much of the controversy clouding the sub- 
stance's introduction and promotion has been 
previously aired, a careful study of the F-130 
saga seems to illustrate how not to promote 
a new product. 

The story of F-130 begins in 1968, when 
Chevron Research came up with a gummy 
substance described as a polybutene amine. 
The new substance, Chevron scientists say, 
seemed to haye an unusual ability to dissolve 
or prevent deposits that clog carburetors, 
intake systems and certain automotive valves. 
The additive was then given to Scott Re- 
search Laboratories Inc., an independent 
auto-testing concern, for further experi- 
mentation. 

Scott ran 13 cars—all containing Chevron 
with polybutene amine, which the company 
had dubbed F-310—on a 17-mile city-and- 
country driving course. The results were 
impressive: After less than 2,000 miles of 
driving, each car was said to have shown a 
dramatic decline in exhaust emissions. 

Armed with the Scott results, along with 
additional observations of certain taxi 
fleets using F-310, California Standard on 
Dec. 18, 1969, unveiled what it termed a 
“revolutionary” new product. The Scott tests, 
@ press release declared, demonstrated how 
F-310, under “typical city driving condi- 
tions,” could reduce unburned hydrocarbons 
by “more than 50%.” 

California Standard’s announcement was 
considered newsworthy by many, and the 
50% figure was picked up prominently by a 
number of newspapers, including The Wall 
Street Journal and the New York Times. On 
the heels of this publicity, the company 
began a series of advertisements with such 
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messages as “Proof: Chevron Gasolines with 
F-310 Turn Dirty Exhaust Into Good Clean 
Mileage.” 

THE CRITICISM BEGINS 

So far, so good, California Standard, how- 
ever, neglected to inform newsmen and pro- 
spective consumers that cars used in its F-310 
tests had been artificially “dirtied up” by 
using a specially formulated low-quality gas- 
Oline supplied by Cheyron, Furthermore, it 
Was soon noted by critics that Scott Research 
didn’t compare Chevron with F-310 with 
competitive gasolines. 

By March 1970, less than three months 
after F-310's introduction, California Stand- 
ard had become a target for conservationists 
and government agencies. An official of the 
Los Angeles Clean Air Council called F-310 
promotion “misrepresentative” and “a false 
advertising campaign.” And the Federal Trade 
Commission, among others, began studying 
California Standard’s claims. 

Particularly enraging some television view- 
ers were props used in F-310’s ads. “They 
purposely confused what air pollution is all 
about,” says the Sierra Club's Mr. Berry, 
citing the “black bag” commercial. The bag, 
Mr, Berry asserts, is black because it’s full 
of carbon particles from an abnormally dirty 
car, But these particles are a minor part of 
air pollution, he says, and the “clean” bag 
is full of invisible pollutants—including hy- 
drocarbons and carbon monoxide. 

Another advertising prop that soon came 
under fire was an “air-pollution meter” that 
registered “90” for Brand X and swung back 
to "20" for Chevron with F-310. Critics noted 
the numbers on the dial weren't explained 
and therefore meant nothing. Moreover, they 
said reduction from 90 to 2° was nearly 
80%—tar more than the emission reduction 
indicated by published F-310 tests. 

Criticism shortly became more concrete. In 
May, the California Air Resources Board is- 
sued research findings that cast doubt on the 
value of F-310. Use of the additive, the state 
agency said, didn’t result in any “significant 
changes in the emission of pollutants.” In 
fact, one of the board’s studies found that 
cars using F-310 released slightly more un- 
burned hydrocarbons than cars using other 
brands, The F-310 cars, however, released 
less carbon monoxide. 


THE ROSE BOWL TEST 


California Standard’s rebuttal was lengthy 
and well published. The state tests, the com- 
pany said, didn’t use F-310 for a sufficient pe- 
riod of time. The company’s big barrage, how- 
ever, came in August when it released the re- 
sults of experimentation subsequently chris- 
tened the “Rose Bowl Test.” 

The Rose Bowl Test began and ended in 
Pasadena’s famed stadium and was duly 
chronicled in the press Regulatory officials, 
FTC representatives and newsmen were in- 
formed that California Standard and an inde- 
pendent testing laboratory had experimented 
with 455 cars of all ages and makes. Each car's 
driver left the Rose Bowl with a Chevron 
credit card and returned 2,000 miles later. 
And when they returned, the company said, 
the cars were averaging 13.9% less hydro- 
carbons and 11.6% carbon monoxide than 
when they started. 

The Rose Bowl Test was also criticized. For 
one thing, some researchers said, California 
Standard didn’t use a control group of test 
cars with other gasoline brands. And the Air 
Resources Board subsequently said that 
almost one-third of the cars tested emitted 
more rather than less, pollutants after using 
F-310. “There are so many loose ends,” com- 
plains Frank Bonamassa, a board official. 

Whom can one believe? A state senate com- 
mittee in Hawaii has chosen not to believe 
California Standard, and last year, after bitter 
public hearings, criticized the company’s ad 
claims for F-310. The FTC, meanwhile, isn’t 
commenting on its investigation, but it’s be- 
Meved the agency is focusing on anti-pollu- 
tion claims of all kinds from all companies. 
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California Standard, however, is the only 
company yet named by the FTC for making 
possibly misleading clean-air claims. 


SOME EMBARASSMENT 


California Standard, in the face of such 
consistently heavy criticism, hasn't remained 
entirely unmoved. “They've backed off in 
some of their claims,” says an Air Resources 
Board official. And the company was clearly 
embarrassed when the FTC complained a 
building labeled “Chevron Research Center” 
in an F-310 ad was, in fact, the Palm Springs 
courthouse. 

California Standard has also modified some 
of its original television commercials with 
superimposed messages, such as “Very Dirty 
Engines Purposely Used to Provide Severe 
Test . . . Degree of Improvement in Your Car 
Depends on Condition of Engine.” 

At least one top researcher who worked 
with F-310 says the company “went too far 
with sketchy data” in its advertising based on 
the Scott tests. But California Standard, at 
least outwardly, continues to uphold its in- 
itial evaluation of the additive. While Chev- 
ron scientists in general seem uncomfortable 
about the ad campaign, J. H. MacPherson, a 
research vice president, says, “In the total 
picture, I guess it is accurate.’ 

“This is an important test case for the 
FTC in broadening their powers,” claims Eu- 
gene Spitler, manager of Chevron Research 
Co.'s fuels division, “I think we'd all walk 
cut of Chevron Research if the company had 
to advertise that F-310 doesn’t work.” 

Whatever the outcome, the year-long brou- 
haha will undoubtedly leave its mark. Even 
granting that F-310 is beneficial, California 
Standard’s promotion of the additive—with 
early factual omissions and later correc- 
tions—has if nothing else, served to confuse 
the public. 

But Frank Fenton, assistant advertising 
manager for California Standard, is phil- 
osophical. “We don’t think the public is mis- 
led by F-310 advertising,” he says. “In our 


professional judgment, we think the public 
understands no product is a cure-all for 
everything. Obviously, no one really thinks 
the guy using a certain advertised deodorant 
is going to get all those pretty girls because 
of the deodorant.” 


By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 928. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require the 
disclosure by retail distributors of unit 
retail prices of consumer commodities, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today legislation to require food 
commodities within the purview of the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 
1966, often referred to as the Truth in 
Packaging Act, to be marked or be in 
close. proximity to information listing 
the unit price of that commodity. In so 
doing, I wish to emphasize the remarks 
that I made here last year when I first 
directed the attention of the Senate to 
my proposal. 

Mr. President, the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act of 1966 really has not 
worked, It was enacted into law to re- 
duce confusion in the marketplace. Its 
stated purpose was to facilitate value 
comparisons for the average consumer. 
Yet, proliferation in package sizes and 
diverting promotional practices from 
coupons to “cents off” arrangements to 
“giant economy” sizes, have made the 
consumer’s task of finding the best buy 
for his money an unnecessary difficult 
exercise. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
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provide for direct comparison of values 
by requiring packaged consumer com- 
modities within the purview of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to be priced 
on a per unit basis. For example, an 89 
cent commodity would also be marked as 
14 cents per pound or per ounce, pint, 
or other common unit of measure. 

This bill, Mr. President, is the result 
of hearings by the Consumer Subcom- 
mittee of the Commerce Committee, 
where we heard testimony indicating 
that even after passage of the act, a 
group of college educated shoppers, un- 
der testing conditions, were unable to 
select the best per unit buy roughly 40 
percent of the time. We can only guess 
what the percentage might be for those 
less educated consumers who face a crit- 
ical need to stretch their food dollars. 

The approach of this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, differs from the one we adopted in 
1966, and to which I dissented in com- 
mittee. The thought then adopted was 
that value comparison could be facili- 
tated by reducing the proliferating num- 
bers of package sizes. However, despite 
the efforts of the various agencies during 
two administrations, this proliferation 
exists today in many product categories. 
In other words, facilitating value com- 
parisons by reducing proliferation in 
package sizes through voluntary agree- 
ments tinged with antitrust implications 
has proved to be not only contrary to 
open and innovative marketing, but 
plainly unworkable. Accordingly, this 
bill, based on our experience, would more 
effectively implement our original policy 
by providing, in a simple and direct 
manner, what has been thus far avail- 
able to the consumer only indirectly and 
after complex and tedious calculations. 

Mr. President, price is obviously not 
the only factor involved in purchasing. 
People buy for a variety of complex and 
unknown: reasons. Unit pricing would 
only make clearer one of those factors. 
Selection on the basis of quality or con- 
venience will continue to be important, 
perhaps more important than before. 
But with unit pricing, with a forthright 
statement as to how much one is buying 
for what price, the factor of price could 
at least be dealt with easily and with 
confidence. 

This bill, Mr. President, recognizes the 
problem of the small retail grocer. The 
“mom” and “pop” stores, understand- 
ably, would face an administrative bur- 
den in implementing unit pricing. More- 
over, the importance of familiar and con- 
venient neighborhood grocery stores is 
evident to all of us. Accordingly, they 
are exempt from the operation of this 
bill. 

Also, this bill provides that the unit 
price may be displayed either on the 
package of the commodity or, alternately, 
in close proximity to it—on the shelf, for 
example. This language was adopted, Mr. 
President, to allow retail grocers some 
measure of flexibility in administering 
unit pricing. While computerized label- 
ing and fully automated handling may be 
commonplace in the future, at this par- 
ticular time it is important, in my opin- 
ion, to offer the retail chain outlets the 
opportunity to freely develop competi- 
tive methods of unit pricing. 
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Mr, President, unit pricing is both 
timely and inevitable. It has, for years, 
been stamped on meat and poultry prod- 
ucts. It is presently being used to vary- 
ing degrees by several large retail chains, 
such as Giant, Safeway, Kroger, Jewel, 
and others. It was recently recommended 
in a national chamber of commerce re- 
port. And, in all likelihood, it soon will 
be required in several States. 

Moreover, Mr. President, in this infla- 
tionary period, it is most timely to recog- 
nize not only the economic hardships of 
individual consumers of all income clas- 
ses, but also to recognize that consum- 
ers account for two-thirds of all spend- 
ing in the United States. Our annual 
food budget approaches $120 billion. The 
importance of unit pricing—which, ac- 
cording to estimates, could result in in- 
creased savings of up to 10 percent of our 
annual food budget—should be especial- 
ly recognized. 

Mr. President, other provisions of this 
bill would clarify various aspects of exist- 
ing law. It provides that the accurate 
statement of identity will apply to pic- 
tures or vignettes which often appear on 
labels. It indicates that coupons are also 
to be covered by the “cents off” regula- 
tions under section 5(c)(2) of the act. 
Further, it broadens the definition of 
“consumer commodity” to include those 
commodities customarily used in or 
around the household with the exception 
of durable goods not normally consumed 
during the first year of use. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to in- 
dicate the surprisingly broad support 
which has been expressed for unit pric- 
ing. Editorials have endorsed this con- 
cept; 82.6 percent of all those Kansans 
who responded to my questionnaire fa- 
vored it. Even the food chains’ own fig- 
ures show favorable response, varying 
from 80 to 90 percent of those questions. 

But, the most accurate measurement of 
support for this idea, in my judgment, 
is the obvious enthusiasm with which 
private industry has embraced unit pric- 
ing—an eloquent expression, it seems to 
me, of the workability of free enterprise 
principles. It is this voluntary effort 
which I wish to encourage through this 
legislation. My bill would only insure the 
permanence and fairness of such laud- 
able steps taken by businessmen to bet- 
ter serve the consumers of this Nation. 

Mr. President, the February 1971 issue 
of Consumer Reports contains an article 
entitled “Progress Report on Unit Pric- 
ing” which describes the recent boom in 
voluntary unit pricing programs. I invite 
the attention of this body to this dis- 
cussion of these very commendable ef- 
forts by private industry as well as the 
article’s summary statement that calls 
for action “more dependable than con- 
sumerism promotional sales campaigns, 
welcome though they are. What it calls 
for, CU thinks, is a Federal law.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS REPORT ON UNIT PRICING 

Leafing through their Sunday papers last 
fall, Washington and Baltimore residents 
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came upon a familiar face in an unfamiliar ware, probably as a prelude to chainwide use. 


place. It was the face of Esther Peterson, 
formerly the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs and a life-long 
champion of consumer causes, and it ap- 
peared in, of all places, a supermarket ad- 
vertisement, Mrs. Peterson, now the con- 
sumer adviser to Giant Food supermarkets, 
Was announcing a new commitment by her 
company to a consumer “bill of rights.” As 
a first step, Giant Food proclaimed, “Good- 
bye slide rule . . . welcome unit pricing!” It 
said more than 7000 items would be labeled 
with both their package price and their 
price per pound, pint, quart or 100-count. 

Giant Food is not alone in embarking on 
a “consumerism” program. Catering to the 
rising demand for clear and complete in- 
formation, many supermarkets are trying to 
outdo one another promotionally with con- 
sumer-oriented campaigns. Some chains have 
started putting freshness dates on meat, 
bread, cottage cheese and other perishables, 
or have posted lists of laundry detergents 
with their phosphate levels, or have handed 
out Government leafiets on food buying, or 
have run educational ads about nutrition. 

The biggest swing has been to unit pricing, 
something CU proposed (we were hardly first 
with the idea) after giving a shopping test 
to college-educated housewives (CONSUMER 
REPORTS, January 1969). Asked to buy the 
package of 14 everyday items offering the 
largest amount for the lowest price, they 
succeeded in only about half their pur- 
chases. They did no better than others like 
them had done in an identical test in 1962, 
before the Federal Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act forced packagers to display net con- 
tents clearly and conspicuously on the front 
of the package. Without unit prices, there 
are still simply too many different package 
sizes and too many cents-off labels, calling 
for too many arithmetic problems, to allow 
a shopper to make consistently accurate 
price comparisons. 


GROCERS FOUGHT BACK 


One aroused reader of CU’s report was 
Bess Myerson Grant, commissioner of the 
New York City Department of Consumer 
Affairs. She issued a departmental regula- 
tion to require unit-price labeling of several 
groups of supermarket items. But most su- 
permarkets would have none of it. Through 
the New York State Food Merhcants Associa- 
tion, they fought the regulation in hearings, 
and when that failed they fought it in court. 
And they won. A state judge ruled that Mrs. 
Grant had exceeded her authority. Unit 
pricing was desirable, he said, but it would 
have to be legislated. 

While New York grocers fought the idea 
in court, a number of supermarket chains 
voluntarily posted the unit prices of many, 
and in some cases all, packaged products. 
One of the first big chains to try unit pric- 
ing was Safeway. Persuaded by U.S. Repre- 
sentative Benjamin S. Rosenthal, a sponsor 
of unit-pricing legislation, Safeway experi- 
mented in two markets in the Washington, 
D.C., area. The Kroger Co. soon began a 
similar experiment in several Toledo, Ohio, 
stores; Jewel Food Stores tried unit pricing 
in Chicago, 

By last December, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, unit pric- 
ing had spread to about 35 supermarket 
chains; moreover, the New York State Food 
Merchants Association, apparently seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, had begun support- 
ing a state unit-pricing law. 

Instead of experimenting on relatively few 
products, several chains have begun chain- 
wide, store-wide programs; those include 
King Soopers in Denver, Benner Tea Co. in 
Iowa, Red Owl stores in Minnesota, and 
Chatham Food Centers in Michigan. The 
Safeway chain announced in Washington, a 
year after its first two-store experiment, the 
expansion of unit pricing to several hundred 
products in 255 supermarkets in the District 
of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland and Dela- 


Safeway, second in size only to A&P, has 2200 
stores. “In two years,” predicted Represen- 
tative Rosenthal, “every chain in the U.S. 
will fall in line.” 

WILL THIS, TOO, PASS 


Promotional tactics in the supermarkets 
come and go. The sweepstakes and games of 
the 1960’s have all but disappeared, and trad- 
ing stamps have faded from many stores. 
The same might happen a few years hence to 
unit pricing. 

In its infancy, however, unit pricing is 
being studied intensely for consumer ap- 
peal. Kroger’s Toledo experiment became the 
subject of an industry-financed doctoral dis- 
sertation. Safeway and the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains financed a scholarly 
study of its Washington test. Jewel Food 
Stores conducted hundreds of interviews. 

Those studies leave no doubt about con- 
sumers’ desire for unit pricing once they 
catch on to what it is. Researchers asked the 
following questions, in roughly similar form, 
and received the following replies: 


[in percent] 


Kroger 


Have you noticed the new price 
labels? 
Customers answering yes__.._- 
if you noticed the new price labels, 
did you try to use them? 
Customers answering yes 
If you tried to use them, did you 
find them worthwhile? 
Customers answering yes 


Not asked. 


As you would expect, well-educated and 
affluent people were most likely to have 
noticed and used unit pricing. But it needn't 
be a tool for only the middle-aged, middle- 
income middle class. Among those people 
who saw and understood the information in 
the Kroger stores, black shoppers and shop- 
pers for families with young children made 
the most use of the labels. A certain amount 
of advertising seemed to have helped call 
attention to the new information. Jewel Food 
Stores ran full-page newspaper spreads. 
Kroger stuffed explanations into shopping 
bags at the checkout counter. 

More people actually used the unit-price 
information in Jewel Food Stores than in the 
other two chains. The reason almost certainly 
was that Jewel put the information in by 
far the easiest and most conspicuous form— 
a large green cardboard display label clipped 
to the shelf. Safeway and Kroger printed 
small, inconspicuous and unclear gummed 
labels on their computers and pasted the 
labels to shelf edges under product displays. 

These early unit-price experiments didn’t 
revolutionize buying habits. The stores didn't 
detect significantly heavier demand for low- 
priced products when people could actually 
compare prices. There as no sudden boom 
in sales of relatively low-priced supermarket 
brands or honest-to-goodness economy-size 
packages. 

That was probably because shopping habits 

are slow to change, especially after you’ve 
discipined yourself to life as it’s ved amid 
7000 or 8000 different products and package 
sizes in the typical supermarket. To their 
credit, a few stores have helped stimulate 
price-consciousness by advertising complete 
lists of unit prices of a given commodity. 


PERFECTING THE SHOPPING LIST 


In self-defense against the unplanned con- 
fusion and the well-laid impuise-buying 
traps in the supermarket maze, thrifty 
shoppers learn to make as many buying de- 
cisions as possible before entering the store. 
Unit pricing opens the opportunity for bet- 
ter-prepared shopping trips. Perhaps it is 
too much to hope that newspapers will per- 
form the service of publishing comparative- 
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price lists as a regular feature for consum- 
ers—just as they publish lists of stock prices 
for investors. But local consumer groups 
could monitor prices in local markets and 
circulate price lists of at least the basic food 
and housekeeping items. With that kind 
of advance information available, personal 
shopping lists can be expanded to include the 
desired brands and sizes. Decisions can be 
made beforehand on the basis of preference 
and price. 

As the supermarkets often point out in 
their ads, price isn’t everything. To quote 
Jewel Food Stores, “Quality, taste, style and 
variety must all be taken into consideration 
in making a wise buying decision. Ease and 
time of preparation may also be important 
if time is short. Only you can make the 
decision.” 

Ah, yes, quality. If only you could detect it 
by reading the label. Packaged food in the 
supermarket, like food traded in the great 
commodities exchanges of New York and 
Chicago, is bought and sold sight unseen. 
Commodity traders do it by means of stand- 
ardized quality grades and price per standard 
unit. Packagers of food and other goods for 
consumers know what quality goes into a 
package. They should be required to reveal 
quality, in terms of standardized grading, on 
the label. 

Knowing only unit prices but not grades is 
far better, though, than knowing neither. In 
the long run, the Kroger study says, increased 
consumer sensitivity to food prices will make 
the market work better. It will eliminate 
needless package sizes and do away with the 
giant economy size that costs more per pound 
or pint than a smaller size, and thus make 
room on the supermarket shelves for more 
real variety. CU thinks it will also stiffen re- 
sistance to price increases. 


MOM-AND-POP STORES 


The biggest objection raised against unit 
pricing when it was first proposed was its 
cost to the supermarket. The past year's ex- 
periments have proved those costs to be neg- 
ligible. Kroger Co. estimated $2500 per store 
per year, Jewel Foods about $1000, other 
chains as low as $300. But what about the 
burden on small neighborhood groceries 
and delicatessens, the so-called mom-and- 
pop stores owned and operated by one person 
or family? At present, they do not usually 
stamp any price on the package. Yet their 
prices are ordinarily higher than supermar- 
ket prices, and in many poor neighborhoods 
they are the only food stores. 

In Massachusetts, where the nation's first 
unit-pricing law went into effect January 1, 
individually owned one-store operations are 
exempt. While small food stores must not 
be driven out of business, CU believes inex- 
pensive methods can be developed for put- 
ting both the price per package and the price 
per unit on every self-service item. 

Price labeling should not be left to chance. 
Every self-service store should be required 
to post unit prices. A uniform set of rules 
should determine, nationwide, whether a 
package should be priced by the pound or 
the ounce, by the quart, the pint or the gal- 
lon, by the square foot, the square yard or 
the square inch, by the 10-count, the 50- 
count, or the 100-count. And a standard 
should be laid down for the size, the con- 
spicuousness, and the location of the price 
tag. All that calls for something more de- 
pendable than consumerism promotional 
sales campaigns, welcome though they are. 
What it calls for, CU thinks, is a Federal 
law. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and 

Mr. MATHIAS) : 
S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to repeal 
authorization for the employment of 
armed forces for the protection of For- 
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mosa and the Pescadores. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHurcH when he 
introduced the joint resolution and the 
ensuing debate appear later in the REC- 
orp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S.J. Res. 49. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the period from April 17, 
1971, through April 25, 1971, as “Na- 
tional Photography Week.” Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the 
photography industry with which I had 
an association for a quarter century, 
continues to be one of the most exciting, 
challenging, and fastest growing indus- 
tries in the United States, and virtually 
every one of us has an interest in, or is 
affected by, the latest developments in 
photography. It is not just the filmmaker, 
the artist, or the professional photog- 
rapher who has a stake in the innova- 
tions of the photographic industry, but 
the classroom teacher, the scientist, and 
the amateur photographer as well. 

To focus attention on the size, scope, 
and innovations of the photography in- 
dustry, the National Association of 
Photographic Manufacturers is planning 
an exhibition for the week of April 17-25 
in the new McCormick Place in Chicago. 
On display will be the latest in cameras, 
film, projectors, and electronic equip- 
ment as developed by over 400 manufac- 
turers in the United States and 11 other 
countries. I think this exposition, to be 
called the Universe of Photography, will 
be a show well worth attending and I 
urge anyone who can to attend. 

At this time I would like to introduce 
a Senate joint resolution which recog- 
nizes the importance and accomplish- 
ments of the photography industry. 

By Mrs, SMITH: 

S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to issue annually a 
proclamation designating June 3 of each 
year as “National Navy Wives Clubs of 
America Day.” Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S.J. Res. 51. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for the direct popular election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for direct popular elec- 
tion of the President. The proposal sets 
forth a procedure of presidential selec- 
tion by the voters, unencumbered by the 
will of either the Congress or some vari- 
ation of the electoral college. 

The bill establishes that a clear ma- 
jority—50 percent or more—of the popu- 
lar vote figure would be required to elect 
a President. In the event that no candi- 
date receives a majority of the vote, then 
the contest shall be decided by use of a 
modified district plan. Under this con- 
tingency mechanism, each candidate 
would be awarded one electoral unit for 
each electoral district in the United 
States in which he received the greatest 
number of votes. Each of the electoral 
districts shall conform to a congressional 
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district. Should no candidate receive a 
majority of the electoral units, then the 
candidate in this count with the fewest 
units, as well as any candidate with less 
than 10 percent of the total units, will 
be eliminated, and each of his units shall 
be transferred and credited to the eligible 
candidate who received the next largest 
number of votes in that district. This 
process shall continue until one candi- 
date has received a majority of the elec- 
toral units. 

This plan has three distinct advan- 
tages. 

First, it provides that the man selected 
President will haye majority support 
from the Nation which he will govern 
for the succeeding 4 years. Its effect will 
be to insure that the selection of the can- 
didate who has proven the broadest na- 
tionwide voter support. 

Second, the winner will be determined 
solely on the basis of the popular vote. 
There will be no separate voting proce- 
dure by an independent body, not neces- 
pooh acting in accord with the popular 
vote. 

Finally, each candidate would have an 
influence in the outcome of the election 
only in direct relation to the number of 
popular votes which he received. 

I am hopeful that a linkage of an auto- 
matic district plan with a 50-percent re- 
quirement can become the basis of the 
workable compromise for which many 
Senators have been searching for sev- 
eral years. In view of the national con- 
cern over the present method of selecting 
a President, and in view of the principle 
that majoritarianism lies at the basis of 
the American system of government, I 
urge that the Senate give thorough and 
prompt consideration to this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to provide for the direct 
popular election of the President and Vice 
President of the United States 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 

part of the Constitution if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 

States within seven years from the date of 

its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The people of the several 
States and the District constituting the seat 
of government of the United States shall be 
the electors of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. In such elections, each elector shall 
cast a single vote for two persons who shall 
have consented to the joining of their names 
on the ballot for the offices of President and 
Vice President. No persons shall consent to 
their name being joined with that of more 
than one other person. 

“Sec. 2. The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for the 
electors of Members of the Congress from 
that State, except that any State may adopt 
less restrictive residence requirements for 
voting for President and Vice President than 
for Members of Congress and Congress may 
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adopt uniform residence and age require- 
ments for voting in such elections. The Con- 
gress shall prescribe the qualifications for 
electors from the District of Columbia. 

“Sec, 3. The pair of persons joined as 
candidates for President and Vice President 
who receive the greatest number of votes cast 
in all States and the District of Columbia 
shall be President and Vice President if that 
number is at least 50 per centum of the total 
number of such votes certified. If no pair of 
such persons receives at least 50 per centum 
of the total number of such votes certified 
the pair of such persons credited with a ma- 
jority of the electoral units of the United 
States shall be President and Vice President. 

“Each pair of persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President shall be 
credited with one electoral unit for each 
electoral district of a State, from which a 
Member of the House of Representatives may 
be elected, in which they received the great- 
est number of votes cast for President and 
Vice President; and one electoral unit for 
each electoral district of the District of Co- 
lumb{ia in which they received the greatest 
number of votes cast for President and Vice 
President. Such electoral districts within 
the District of Columbia shall be established 
by the Congress in number equal to the 
number of Representatives in Congress to 
which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State. 

“If no pair of such persons is credited un- 
der the preceding paragraph with a major- 
ity of the electoral units of the United 
States, the pair credited with the smallest 
number of such units, and each pair credited 
with less than 10 per centum of the total 
number of electoral units of the United 
States, shall be eliminated from further con- 
sideration. When a pair of persons joined 
as candidates is eliminated from further 
consideration, each electoral unit credited to 
them, for their receipt of the greatest num- 
ber of votes cast for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in an electoral district of a State or 
the District of Columbia, shall be trans- 
ferred and credited to the pair of candi- 
dates, among those pairs remaining under 
consideration, who received the next larg- 
est number of votes cast for President and 
Vice President in that electoral district. If, 
after such transfer of electoral units, no 
pair of candidates is credited with a ma- 
jority of the electoral units of the United 
States, the pair of candidates then credited 
with the smallest number of such units 
shall be eliminated from further considera- 
tion, and each electoral unit credited to the 
pair of candidates so eliminated shall be 
transferred and credited to another pair of 
candidates in the manner prescribed by the 
preceding sentence, The elimination of pairs 
of candidates from consideration and the 
transfer and crediting of electoral units to 
other pairs of candidates shall continue in 
the manner prescribed by this paragraph 
until a pair of candidates is credited with 
a majority of the electoral units of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 4. The days for such elections shall 
be determined by Congress and shall be the 
same throughout the United States. The 
times, places, and manner of holding such 
elections. and entitlement to inclusion on 
the ballot shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations. The times, places, and 
manner of holding such elections and en- 
titlement to inclusion on the ballot shall be 
prescribed by the Congress for such elections 
in the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall prescribe by 
law the time, place, and manner in which 
the results of such elections shall be ascer- 
tained and declared. 

“Sec. 6. If, at the time fixed for declaring 
the results of such elections, the presidential 
candidate who would have been entitled to 
election as President shall have died, the vice- 
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presidential candidate entitled to election as 
Vice President shall be declared elected 
President. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death or withdrawal of any 
candidate or candidates for President and 
Vice President and for the case of the death 
of both the President-elect and Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect and, further, the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of a tie. 

“Sec. 7. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by apppropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“Sec. 8. This article shall take effect on 
the 1st day of May following its ratification.” 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself 
and Mr. TOWER) : 

S.J. Res. 52. Joint resolution increas- 
ing the authorizations for - 
sive planning grants and open-space 
land grants. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to pro- 
claim the period April 18, 1971, through 
April 25, 1971, as “Occupational Health 
Nurses Week.” Referred to the Commit- 
te2 on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution to authorize and 
request the President to proclaim the pe- 
riod of April 18 through April 25, 1971, 
as Occupational Health Nurses Week. 

This period will coincide with the an- 
nual joint meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Nurses and the 
Industrial Medical Association, known as 
the American Industrial Health Confer- 
ence. This year’s meeting will be of par- 
ticular significance in light of the recent 
passage of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970, a landmark bill which 
will be of direct and immediate benefit 
to the bulk of our Nation’s 80 million 
workers. The Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Writrams) and I had the honor of 
obtaining passage of the Occupational 
Health and Safety Act of 1970. 

I think it is critical, at a time when 
the services of nurses are so highly re- 
quired, that we signalize their partici- 
pation by setting aside a time when they 
may be suitably recognized. 

The annual American Industrial 
Health Conference is evidence of the 
great concern of the American Associa- 
tion of Health Nurses for the right of 
American workers to employment free of 
health hazards, and the designation of 
an Occupational Health Nurses Week 
would be a fitting tribute to their willing- 
ness to perform their essential function 
as part of the medical profession in guar- 
anteeing this right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution, together 
with a copy of a letter from the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Nurses, 
may be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. J. Res. 53 
Joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to proclaim the period April 

18, 1971, through April 25, 1971, as “Occu- 

pational Health Nurses Week” 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, since 
(1) occupational health nursing is the ap- 
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plication of nursing principles in conserving 
the health of workers in all occupations, in- 
volving prevention, recognition and treat- 
ment of illness and injury and requiring 
special skills and knowledge in the flelds of 
health education and counseling, environ- 
mental health, rehabilitation and human re- 
lations, and (2) the American Association cf 
Industrial Nurses and the Industrial Medical 
Association will hold its annual joint meet- 
ing known as the American Industrial Health 
Conference during the week of April 18, 1971, 
to provide an opportunity for members of 
the two groups to exchange ideas and ex- 
perience, and to discuss new methods of 
practice in their profession important to the 
health and safety of the American working 
force, the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the period April 18, 1971, through April 25, 
1971, as “Occupational Health Nurses Week”, 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

INDUSTRIAL Nurses, INC., 

New York, N.Y., January 29, 1971. 
Hon, Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Javits: The American 
Association of Industrial Nurses is the pro- 
fessional organization of registered nurses 
engaged in the specialty feld of occupational 
health nursing. 

By definition occupational health nursing 
is the application of nursing principles in 
conserving the health of workers in all oc- 
cupations. It involves prevention, recognition 
and treatment of illness and injury and re- 
quires special skills and knowledge In the 
fields of health education and counseling, 
environmental health, rehabilitation and 
human relations. 

Each year the American Association of In- 
dustrial Nurses and the Industrial Medical 
Association hold a joint meeting which is 
known as the American Industrial Health 
Conference. This meeting provides an oppor- 
tunity for members of the two groups to ex- 
change ideas and experience, and to discuss 
new methods of practice in their profession 
so important to the health and safety of the 
working force which is vital to the continued 
growth and prosperity of our nation. Their 
untiring effort effects tremendous benefit to 
both industry and the employee. 

The occupational health nurse makes an 
outstanding contribution to the health and 
well-being of the worker. It is with this in 
mind and an awareness of the esteem in 
which the nurse is held that we ask you to 
take the necessary steps to implement the 
issuance of a Congressional] resolution au- 
thorizing President Nixon to honor all nurses 
in this field by proclaiming the week of 
April 18, 1971 Occupational Health Nurses 
Week. The American Industrial Health Con- 
ference will be held during that week in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

We will be pleased to supply additional in- 
formation about the American Association of 
Industrial Nurses and the nursing specialty, 
if necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotrHy M. SALLER, R.N., 
Executive Director. 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Bucktey, Mr. Case, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S.J. Res. 54. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of 
New Jersey and New York for certain 
amendments to the Waterfront Commis- 
sion Compact and for entering into the 
Airport Commission Compact, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators BUCKLEY, CASE, WILLIAMS, 
and myself, and for the States of New 
York and New Jersey, I introduce a joint 
resolution authorizing the States of New 
York and New Jersey to enter into an air- 
port commission compact and to make 
certain amendments to the existing 
Waterfront Commission Compact. 

The same legislation is being intro- 
duced simultaneously in the House of 
Representatives under the auspices of 
the steering committee of the New York 
congressional delegation by the senior 
member of the New York congressional 
delegation, Congressman CELLER, and 24 
other Representatives from New York, as 
well as by Congressman Roprino and the 
14 other New Jersey Congressmen for the 
New Jersey delegation. 

In July of last year the same joint res- 
olution was referred to the Commiitee on 
the Judiciary and rereferred for a limited 
time to the Commerce Committee on 
Commerce for substantive review. After 
hearing testimony in September of 1970 
in favor and in opposition to the joint 
resolution, the Commerce Committee fa- 
vorably reported the joint resolution to 
the Senate, recommending that it pass. 
Pursuant to previous agreements it was 
again referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee which unfortunately did not act on it 
before the session was over. Except for 2 
days of hearing, the House did not have 
the opportunity to act upon it at all. The 
problem is extremely serious and it has 
been looked into by the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business and other com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the intent of this Air- 
port Commission Compact is to help 
prevent air cargo thefts at the major air- 
ports in the New York City metropolitan 
area by authorizing the existing Water- 
front Commission of New York and New 
Jersey to regulate the air freight indus- 
try in this area. The Commission would 
be renamed the “Waterfront and Airport 
Commission of New York and New Jer- 
sey.” The Commission’s primary func- 
tions at the airports would include the 
promulgation of regulations to provide 
physical security for air freight; the 
licensing of trucking firms which trans- 
port air cargo, their truck personnel, the 
operators of air freight terminals, the 
airport employees handling air freight, 
and the labor relations consultants in 
the air freight industry; and the designa- 
tion and protection of air freight secu- 
rity areas at which access would be 
granted only to those with Commission 
approval. Under the provisions of the 
compact the program would be financed 
by assessments levied upon the air freight 
industry—the immediate beneficiary of 
improved conditions at the airports— 
rather than from Federal or New York 
or New Jersey State taxes. 

This compact admittedly grants sig- 
nificant powers to the Commission. It 
would be given discretion to determine 
who is and who is not permitted to handle 
freight. Ordinarily, I would be loathe to 
grant any Government agency such life 
and death power over the jobs of workers. 
But, I feel Congress should give its con- 
sent to this agreement; first, because the 
deplorable problem of cargo theft at the 
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New York area facilities has so far not 
been resolved by the best efforts of Gov- 
ernment and private business using the 
ordinary tools afforded by the law; and 
second, because this compact represents 
the will of two sovereign States and, as 
such, deserves our consent—unless we 
have something better to offer in the way 
of Federal law. We do not have such a 
substitute now—perhaps we may later. 
Under the circumstances, we cannot, in 
good conscience, repudiate the expressed 
will of two State legislatures, and the 
request of Governors Rockefeller and 
Cahill. 

The Waterfront Commission, after 
which the Airport Commission has been 
modeled has been substantially success- 
ful insofar as it was called upon to put 
an end to racketeering on the docks. All 
evidence points to the fact that it has 
not abused its discretion to license peo- 
ple to work. It has been trustworthy in 
exercising its discretion properly and 
there is no reason to believe that exten- 
sion of its authority to the airports 
would produce different results. The 
Waterfront Comission, however, was not 
designed to combat theft per se, as is 
this Airport Commission extension. 

As I stated on the floor in introducing 
the joint resolution at the last session 
of Congress and in testimony before the 
Committee on Commerce, evidence sub- 
mitted to the States of New York and 
New Jersey and at hearings before the 
Senate’s Small Business Committee, on 
which I serve as ranking minority mem- 
ber, makes it clear that legislation such 
as this is urgently needed. 

Witnesses describing the extensiveness 
of this theft and citing the pervasive 
existence of criminals and corrupt prac- 
tices in the handling of aircargo, espe- 
cially in the New York-New Jersey met- 
ropolitan area, have pleaded for govern- 
mental intervention and assistance, but 
until now little has been done. Reported 
airfreight thefts at Kennedy Airport in 
1963, for example, amounted approxi- 
mately to $45,000. In 1967, these known 
and reported thefts soared to $2,000,000 
and in 1969 to $3,300,000. The airlines 
have reported thefts of $1,834,000 for 
1970. The 1969 estimate for the Nation’s 
aircargo theft was somewhere between 
$50 million and $100 million; I am told. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that these theft figures represent only 
known losses as reported by the airlines. 
They do not represent the extent of air- 
freight thievery. They do not include 
the estimated $65,000,000 in postal 
thefts from 1967 through 1969 at Ken- 
nedy Airport, for example, nor do they 
represent losses that are unreported as 
thefts merely because the place or the 
cause of the loss cannot be determined. 
One witness told the Small Business 
Committee, to cite a releated example, 
that the identified thefts in 1968 on the 
New York waterfront amounted to $1,- 
451,000 but that the more realistic 
amount should be closer to $20 million. 

The problem is growing tremendously, 
not only at our Nation’s airports. Our 
piers, truck routes, and, as we now dis- 
cover, our railroads have been struck by 
this thievery. Both the petty thief and 
the organized syndicates find cargo easy 
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pickings. The lead story in Life maga- 
zine’s February 12, 1971, issue described 
this presence of organized crime and 
labor racketeers at the airports, for ex- 
ample, and the concomitant rise in air 
cargo thefts. Indeed, the problem having 
grown so acute, the Committee on Com- 
merce is about to launch a major investi- 
gation into the impact of organized crime 
on the various modes of transportation 
as well as on other aspects of commerce. 
The total estimated cargo loss for the 
Nation in 1969 reportedly reached $1,- 
200,000,000. 

In 1969 Kennedy Airport handled more 
than $912 billion worth of cargo, 22 per- 
cent more than in 1968, and with the 
coming of the mammoth cargo aircraft, 
air cargo traffic is expected to quadruple 
during this decade. Certainly some regu- 
latory control is needed. This cargo pil- 
ferage in the New York-New Jersey area 
must be stopped. Because shipments from 
throughout the country, and indeed 
throughout the world filter through the 
New York-New Jersey center, business- 
men worldwide are affected and, ulti- 
mately, it is the consumer who pays the 
crime inflated price of this unchecked 
pilferage. 

Other efforts are being made to curb 
the problems of cargo theft, not at all in- 
consistent with this joint resolution I am 
introducing. Largely as a result of hear- 
ings on cargo theft conducted by the 
Small Business Committee, the senior 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Bible) intro- 
duced last year S. 3595, which I cospon- 
sored. Shortly, Senator Bible will again 
introduce this bill. It embodies the imagi- 
native concept of bringing together the 
resources of the private sector and the 
expertise of the Federal Government, es- 
tablishes a commission to investigate over 
2 years the problem of thefts in all modes 
of transportation—air, truck, rail and 
water—and to make legislative recom- 
mendations to end cargo theft. 

The joint resolution I am introducing 
today is entirely consistent with Senator 
Brste’s bill for that bili specifically 
provides: 

The Congress further finds that State and 
local governments, through exercise of their 
regulatory powers, have an equal respon- 
sibility in stimulating measures to enhance 


the safety and security of cargo storage and 
transport. 


The Treasury Department is actively 
moving to regulate air cargo theft, too. 
The Department has announced revised 
regulations to go into effect April 1, 1971, 
which will require strict cargo account- 
ability and theft reporting, improved 
Standards for the handling and storage 
of international cargo, a better authen- 
tication of pickup orders and verification 
of delivered quantities, and authoriza- 
tion for the district directors of customs 
to require bonded warehouse operators, 
customhouse brokers, and carriers to 
submit lists of their employees. Still un- 
der review is a proposed regulation which 
would require the issuance and display of 
photo-identification cards within areas 
where there is a high incidence of theft 
and pilferage, and legislation that would 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to set comprehensive national standards 
for storage and handling of international 
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cargo is being processed within the 
executive branch. 

Unfortunately, Treasury’s jurisdiction 
does not extend to domestic trade, not 
even interstate domestic trade, nor is it 
likely that any legislation Treasury 
might recommend could become opera- 
tive within a year’s time. 

The Commission, however, would have 
jurisdiction to safeguard not only inter- 
national cargo but also domestic cargo 
flowing through the New York-New Jer- 
sey metropolitan airports and its pro- 
gram could become operative almost 
immediately. 

It should be noted also that the Com- 
mission’s authority is intended to be en- 
tirely consistent with the Treasury De- 
partment’s efforts in this area. Of course, 
to the extent any valid Federal regula- 
tion of law subsequently were found to be 
inconsistent, the Federal initiative would 
prevail. 

Mr. President, there is no question that 
we need a national program, one which 
can be marshalled whenever and wher- 
ever we are faced with a high incidence 
of cargo theft and I am most hopeful 
that the Congress will enact some legis- 
lation that will help stem this criminal 
threat at our airports as soon as possible. 
It appears that industry and business 
have been unable to cope with this prob- 
lem alone. In the meantime, however, the 
problem is too acute in the New York- 
New Jersey area to wait even another 
year for a national program. The States 
of New York and New Jersey have agreed 
upon and enacted a program which can 
be put into effect immediately if the Fed- 
eral Government gives the plan its 
consent. 

The Committee on Commerce recog- 
nizing the need and support for a na- 
tional program for cargo security, spe- 
cifically stated when favorably reporting 
the joint resolution to the Senate last 
year: 

Nevertheless, with respect to the present 
legislation (the joint resolution) there is a 
presumption in favor of State action, unless 
it can be shown. conclusively that the inter- 
state compact is in conflict with existing 
Federal law; or that it would be detrimental 
to interstate and foreign commerce; or that 
there is imminent Federal legislation which 
would conflict with the interstate compact. 
On the basis of the hearing record, such a 
showing has not been made. 


To the best of my knowledge this is 
still the case. 

Mr. President, this is an excellent initi- 
ative taken by two States in the best 
tradition of our federal structure. I urge 
that the Congress consider it expediti- 
ously in order to permit the States of 
New York and New Jersey to deal quickly 
with this extremely serious condition at 
the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
area airports. 

We are not seeking at this time a ref- 
erence successively to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Commerce because the Committee on 
Commerce has already passed on the 
matter and the compact is the same as 
the one we submitted in the last Con- 
gress. We are acting here at the request 
of the two States and the Governors of 
the two States and I hope the measure 
receives expeditious action. As I had 
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mentioned if there is Federal action or if 
Federal law of any character covers the 
situation, naturally, to the extent that 
would be inconsistent with this compact, 
that would preempt the respective bi- 
State regulation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief summary of the joint 
resolution and the resolution may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and summary were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 54 
Joint resolution granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of New Jersey and New 

York for certain amendments to the Water- 

front Commission Compact and for enter- 

ing into the Airport Commission Compact, 
and for other purposes 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That a. The consent 
of Congress is hereby given to the States of 
New Jersey and New York for entering into 
certain amendments to the Waterfront Com- 
mission Compact between the States of New 
Jersey and New York for which compact the 
consent of Congress was given by the Act of 
August 12, 1953 (67 Stat. 541), which amend- 
ments result in articles IT and III of said 
Waterfront Commission Compact reading 
substantially as follows: 


ARTICLES II AND III OF WATERFRONT 
COMMISSION COMPACT AS AMENDED 


“ARTICLE II 
“DEFINITIONS 


“As used in this compact: 


“The Port of New York district’ shall 


mean the district created by Article II of the 
compact dated April 30, 1921, between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, author- 
ized by chapter 154 of the laws of New York 


of 1921 and chapter 151 of the laws of New 
Jersey of 1921. 

““Commission’ shall mean the waterfront 
and airport commission of New York and New 
Jersey established by Article III hereof. 

“*Pier’ shall include any wharf, pier, dock 
or quay. 

“Other waterfront terminal’ shall include 
any warehouse, depot or other terminal 
(other than a pier) which is located within 
1,000 yards of any pier in the Port of New 
York district and which is used for water- 
borne freight in whole or substantial part. 

“ ‘Person’ shall mean not only a natural 
person but also any partnership, joint ven- 
ture, association, corporation or any other 
legal entity but shall not include the United 
States, any State or territory thereof or any 
department, division, board, commission or 
authority of one or more of the foregoing. 

“ ‘Carrier of freight by water’ shall mean 
any person who may be engaged or who may 
hold himself out as willing to be engaged, 
whether as a common carrier, as a contract 
carrier or otherwise (except for carriage of 
liquid cargoes in bulk in tank vessels de- 
signed for use exclusively in such service or 
carriage by barge of bulk cargoes consisting 
of only a single commodity loaded or carried 
without wrappers or containers and delivered 
by the carrier without transportation mark 
or count) in the carriage of freight by water 
between any point in the Port of New York 
district and a point outside said district. 

“Waterborne freight’ shall mean freight 
carried by or consigned for carriage by car- 
riers of freight by water. 

““Longshoreman’ shall mean a. natural 
person, other than a hiring agent, who is 
employed for work at a pier or other water- 
front terminal, either by a carrier of freight 
by water or by a stevedore. 

“(a) physically to move waterborne freight 
on vessels berthed at piers, on piers or at 
other waterfront terminals, or 
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“(b) to engage in direct and immediate 
checking of any such freight or of the cus- 
todial accounting therefor or in the record- 
ing or tabulation of the hours worked at 
piers or other waterfront terminals by nat- 
ural persons employed by carriers of freight 
by water or stevedores, or 

“(c) to supervise directly and immediately 
others who are employed as in subdivision 
(a) of this definition. 

“Pier superintendent’ shall mean any 
natural person other than a longshoreman 
who is employed for work at a pier or other 
waterfront terminal by a carrier of freight 
by water or a stevedore and whose work at 
such pier or other waterfront terminal in- 
cludes the supervision, directly or indirectly, 
of the work of longshoremen. 

“Port watchman’ shall include any watch- 
man, gateman, roundsman, detective, guard, 
guardian or protector of property employed 
by the operator of any pier or other water- 
front terminal or by a carrier of freight by 
water to perform services in such capacity 
on any pier or other waterfront terminal. 

““Longshoremen’s register’ shall mean the 
register of eligible longshoremen compiled 
and maintained by the commission pursu- 
ant to Article VIII. 

“*Stevedore’ shall mean a contractor (not 
including an employee) engaged for com- 
pensation pursuant to a contract or arrange- 
ment with a carrier of freight by water, in 
moving waterborne freight carried or con- 
signed for carriage by such carrier on ves- 
sels of such carrier berthed at piers, on piers 
at which such vessels are berthed or at other 
waterfront terminals. 

“ ‘Hiring agent’ shall mean any natural 
person, who on behalf of a carrier of freight 
by water or a stevedore shall select any long- 
shoreman for employment. 

“*Compact’ shall mean this compact and 
rules or regulations lawfully promulgated 
thereunder. 

“ARTICLE IM 
“WATERFRONT AND AIRPORT COMMISSION OF 
New YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


“1. There is hereby created the waterfront 
and airport commission of New York and 
New Jersey, which shall be a body corporate 
and politic, an instrumentality of the States 
of New York and New Jersey. 

“2. The commission shall consist of four 
members, two to be chosen by the State of 
New Jersey and two to be chosen by the State 
of New York. The members representing each 
State shall be appointed by the Governor of 
such State with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof, without regard to the 
State of residence of such members, and 
shall receive compensation to be fixed by the 
Governor of such State. The term of office 
of each member shall be for 4 years; pro- 
vided, however, that the two present mem- 
bers of the commission heretofore appointed 
shall continue to serve as members until the 
expiration of the respective terms for which 
they were appointed, that the term of the 
two new members shall expire on June 30, 
1973, and that the term of the successors to 
the present members shall expire on June 
80, 1975. Each member shall hold office until 
his successor has been appointed and quali- 
fied. Vacancies in office shall be filled for 
the balance of the unexpired term in the 
same manner as original appointments. 

“8. Three members of the commission shall 
constitute a quorum; but the commission 
shall act only by a majority vote of all its 
members. Any member may, by written 
instrument filed in the office of the com- 
mission, designate any officer or employee 
of the commission to act in his place as a 
member whenever he shall be unable to at- 
tend a meeting of the commission. A va- 
cancy in the office of a member shall not im- 
pair such designation until the vacancy 
shall have been filled. The commission shall 
elect one of its members to serve as chair- 
man for a term of 1 year; provided, however, 
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that the term of the first chairman shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1971. The chairman shall rep- 
resent a State other than the State repre- 
sented by the immediately preceding chair- 
man.” 

b. The consent of Congress is further given 
to the States of New Jersey and New York 
for entering into the Airport Commission 
Compact as authorized by chapter 951 of 
the laws of the State of New York of 1970, 
and by chapter 58 of the laws of the State 
of New Jersey of 1970, and reading substan- 
tially as follows: 


AIRPORT COMMISSION COMPACT 
“ARTICLE I 
“FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 

“1, The States of New York and New Jersey 
hereby find and declare that the movement of 
freight through the two States is vital to 
their economies and prosperity; that ever 
increasing amounts of such freight are being 
carried by the air freight industry; that said 
air freight industry in the two States con- 
stitutes an inseparable and integral unit 
of the commerce of the two States; that crim- 
inal and racketeer elements have infiltrated 
the air freight industry; that such criminal 
infiltration is threatening the growth of said 
air freight industry: that one of the means 
by which such criminal and racketeer ele- 
ments infiltrate the air freight industry is 
by posing as labor relations consultants and 
that firms handling air freight are often 
forced to employ or engage such persons; 
that the air freight industry is suffering an 
alarming rise in the amount of pilferage and 
theft of air freight; and that it is imperative 
to the continued growth and economic well- 
being of the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey that every possible effective measure be 
taken to prevent the pilferage and theft of 
air freight and the criminal infiltration of 
the air freight industry. 

“2. The States of New York and New Jer- 
sey hereby find and declare that many of the 
evils existing in the air freight industry re- 
su t not only from the causes above described 
but from the lack of regulation of the air 
freight industry in and about the Port of 
New York district; that the air freight indus- 
try is affected with a public interest requiring 
regulation, just as the States of New York 
and New Jersey have heretofore found and 
declared in respect to the shipping indus- 
try; and that such regulation of the air 
freight industry shall be deemed an exercise 
of the police power of the two States for the 
protection of the public safety, welfare, pros- 
perity, health, peace and living conditions 
of the people of the States. 


“ARTICLE II 
“DEFINITIONS 


“As used in this compact: 

“1. ‘Commission’ shall mean the water- 
front and airport commission of New York 
and New Jersey established by part I, article 
ITI, of this act. 

“2. ‘Airport’ shall mean any area on land, 
water or building or any other facility lo- 
cated within the States of New York and New 
Jersey (except a military installation of the 
United States Government) (a) which is lo- 
cated within one hundred miles of any point 
in the Port of New York district, (b) which 
is used, or intended for use, for the landing 
and take-off of aircraft operated by an air 
carrier, and any appurtenant areas which 
are used or intended for use, for airport 
buildings or other airport facilities or rights 
of way, together with all airport buildings, 
equipment, aircraft, and facilities located 
thereon, and (c) where the total tonnage 
of air freight in a calandar year loaded and 
unloaded on and from aircraft exceeds 
twenty thousand tons. 

“3. ‘Alr carrier’ shall mean any person 
who may be engaged or who may hold him- 
self out as willing to be engaged, whether as 
a common carrier, as a contract carrier or 
otherwise, in the carriage of freight by air. 
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“4. ‘Air freight’ shall mean freight (in- 
cluding baggage, aircraft stores and mail) 
which is, has been, or will be carried by or 
consigned for carriage by an air carrier. 

“5. ‘Air freight terminal’ shall include 
any warehouse, depot or other terminal 
(other than an airport) (a) any part of 
which is located within an airport and any 
part of which is used for the storage of air 
freight, or (b) which is operated by an air 
carrier or a contractor of an air carrier and 
any part of which is used for the storage of 
air freight and any part of which is located 
within the Port of New York district. 

“6. ‘Air freight terminal operator’ shall 
mean the owner, lessee, or contractor or such 
person (other than an employee) who is in 
direct and immediate charge and control of 
an air freight terminal, or any portion 
thereof. 

“7. ‘Air freight truck carrier’ shall mean a 
contractor (other than an employee) en- 
gaged for compensation pursuant to a con- 
tract or arrangement, directly or indirectly, 
with an air carrier or air carriers or with an 
air freight terminal operator or operators in 
the moving of freight to or from an airport 
or air freight terminal by a truck or other 
motor vehicle used primarily for the trans- 
portation of property. 

“8. ‘Air freight security area’ shall mean 
any area located within the airport to which 
the commission determines that limited in- 
gress and egress is required for the protec- 
tion and security of any air freight located 
within the airport. 

“9. ‘Airfreightman’ shall mean a natural 
person who is employed 

“(a) by any person to physically move or 
to perform services incidental to the move- 
ment of air freight at an airport or in an air 
freight terminal or 

“(b) by an air carrier or an air freight 
terminal operator or an air freight truck car- 
rier to transport or to assist in the trans- 
portation of air freight to or from an air- 
port or air freight terminal; or 

“(c) by any person to engage in direct 
and immediate checking of any air freight 
located in an airport or in an air freight 
terminal or of the custodial accounting there- 
for. 

“10. ‘Airfreightman supervisor’ shall mean 
a natural person who is employed to super- 
vise directly and immediately the work of 
an airfreightman at an airport or at an air 
freight terminal. 

“11. ‘Airfreightman labor relations consul- 
tant’ shall mean any person who, pursuant 
to any contract or arrangement, advises or 
represents an air carrier, an air freight ter- 
minal operator, or an air freight truck car- 
rier, or an organization of such employers 
(whether or not incorporated), or a labor 
organization representing any airfreightman 
or airfreightman supervisors, concerning the 
organization or collective bargaining activi- 
ties of airfreightmen or airfreightman su- 
pervisors, but shall not include any person 
designated by any government official or body 
to so act or any person duly licensed to prac- 
tice law as an attorney in any jurisdiction. 
As used in this paragraph, the term ‘labor 
organization’ shall mean and include any 
labor organization to which section eleven 
of part V of this act is applicable. 

“12. ‘Person’ shall mean not only a nat- 
ural person but also any partnership, joint 
venture, association, corporation or any oth- 
er legal entity but shall not include the 
United States, any State or territory thereof 
or any department, division, board, commis- 
sion or authority of one or more of the fore- 
going or any officer or employee thereof 
while engaged in the performance of his of- 
ficial duties. 

“13. ‘The Port of New York district’ shall 
mean the district created by article II of 
the compact dated April thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred twenty-one, between the States of 
New York and New Jersey, authorized by 
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chapter one hundred fifty-four of the laws 
of New York of nineteen hundred twenty-one 
and chapter one hundred fifty-one of the 
laws of New Jersey of nineteen hundred 
twenty-one, and any amendments thereto. 

“14. ‘Court of the United States’ shall mean 
all courts enumerated in section four hun- 
dred fifty-one of title twenty-eight of the 
United States code and the courts-martial 
of the armed forces of the United States. 

“15. ‘Witness’ shall mean any person 
whose testimony is desired in any investiga- 
tion, interview or other proceeding con- 
ducted by the commission pursuant to the 
provisions of this act. 

“16. ‘Compact’ shall mean this compact 
and rules and regulations lawfully promul- 
gated thereunder and shall also include any 
amendments or supplements to this com- 
pact to implement the purposes thereof 
adopted by the action of the legislature of 
either the State of New York or the State 
of New Jersey concurred in by the legisla- 
ture of the other. 


“ARTICLE IIT 
“GENERAL POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


“In addition to the powers and duties of 
the commission elsewhere conferred in parts 
I, II, II, and V of this act, the commission 
shall have the power: 

“1. To administer and enforce the provi- 
sions of this compact; 

“2. To establish such divisions and depart- 
ments within the commission as the com- 
mission may deem necessary and to appoint 
such Officers, agents and employees as it may 
deem necessary, prescribe their powers, duties 
and qualifications and fix their compensa- 
tion and retain and employ counsel and pri- 
hos consultants on a contract basis or other- 

se; 

“3. To make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as the commission may deem 
necessary to efectuate the purposes of this 
compact or to prevent the circumvention or 
evasion thereof including, but not limited 
to, rules and regulations (which shall be 
applicable to any person licensed by the com- 
mission, his employer, or any other person 
within an airport) to provide for the maxi- 
mum protection of air freight, such as check- 
ing and custodial accounting, guarding, stor- 
ing, fencing, gatehouses, access to air freight, 
air freight loss reports, and any other re- 
quirements which the commission in its 
discretion may deem to be necessary and ap- 
propriate to provide such maximum protec- 
tion. The rules and regulations of the com- 
mission shall be effective upon publication 
in the manner which the commission shall 
prescribe and upon filing in the office of 
the secretary of state of each State. A certi- 
fied copy of any such rules and regulations, 
attested as true and correct by the commis- 
sion, shall be presumptive evidence of the 
regular making, adoption, approval and pub- 
lication thereof; 

“4. To have for its members and its prop- 
erly dessignated officers, agents and em- 
ployees, full and free access, ingress and 
egress to and from all airports, air freight 
terminals, all aircraft traveling to or from 
an airport and all trucks or other motor vehi- 
cles or equipment which are carrying air 
freight to or from any airport or air freight 
terminal for the purposes of conducting in- 
vestigations, making inspections or enforc- 
ing the provisions of this compact; and no 
person shall obstruct or in any way interfere 
with any such member, officer, employee or 
agent in the making of such investigation 
or inspection or in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this compact or in the perform- 
ance of any other power or duty under this 
compact; 

“5. To make investigations, collect and 
compile information concerning airport 
practices generally, and upon all matters 
relating to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of this compact; 
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“6. To advise and consult with representa- 
tives of labor and industry and with public 
officials and agencies concerned with the ef- 
fectuation of the purposes of this compact, 
upon all matters which the commission may 
desire, including but not limited to the form 
and substance of rules and regulations and 
the administration of the compact and the 
expeditious handling and efficient movement 
of air freight consistent with the security 
of such air freight; 

“7, To make annual and other reports to 
the governors and legislatures of both States 
containing recommendations for the effectu- 
ation of the purposes of this compact; 

“8. To issue temporary licenses and tem- 
porary permits under such terms and condi- 
tions as the commission may prescribe; 

“9. In any case in which the commission 
has the power to revoke or suspend any 
license or permit the commission shall also 
have the power to impose as an alternative 
to such revocation or suspension, a penalty, 
which the licensee or permittee may elect to 
pay the commission in lieu of the revocation 
or suspension. The maximum penalty shall 
be five thousand dollars for each separate of- 
fense. The commission may, for good cause 
shown, abate all or part of such penalty; 

“10. To determine the location, size and 
suitability of field and administrative offices 
and any other accommodations necessary 
and desirable for the performance of the 
commission’s duties under this compact; 

“11. To acquire, hold and dispose of real 
and personal property, by gift, purchase, 
lease, license or other similar manner, for 
its corporate purposes, and in connection 
therewith to borrow money; 

“12. To recover possession of any card or 
other means of identification issued by the 
commission as evidence of a license or per- 
mit in the event that the holder thereof 
no longer is a licensee or permittee; 

“13. To require any licensee or permittee 
to exhibit upon demand the license or per- 
mit issued to him by the commission or to 
wear such license or permit. 

“The powers and duties of the commission 
may be exercised by officers, employees and 
agents designated by them, except the power 
to make rules and regulations. The commis- 
sion shall have such additional powers and 
duties as may hereafter be delegated to or 
imposed upon it from time to time by the 
action of the legislature of either State con- 
curred in by the legislature of the other. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“AIRFREIGHTMEN AND AIRFREIGHTMAN 
SUPERVISORS 

“1. On and after the ninetieth day after 
the effective date of this compact, no person 
shall act as an airfreightman or an air- 
freightman supervisor within the State of 
New York or the State of New Jersey without 
having first obtained from the commissions 
a license to act as such air freightman or 
airfreightman supervisor, as the case may be, 
and no person shall employ another person 
to act as an airfreightman or airfreightman 
supervisor who is not so licensed. 

“2. A license to act as an airfreightman 
or airfreightman supervisor shall be issued 
only upon the written application, under 
oath, of the person proposing to employ or 
engage another person to act as such air- 
freightman or airfreightman supervisor, veri- 
fied by the prospective licensee as to the 
matters concerning him, and shall set forth 
the prospective licensee’s full name, resi- 
dence address, social security number, and 
such further facts and evidence as may be 
required by the commission to determine the 
identity, the existence of a criminal record, 
if any, and the eligibility of the prospective 
licensee for a license. 

“3. The commission may in its discretion 
deny the application for such license sub- 
mitted on behalf of a prospective licensee 
for any of the following causes: 
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“(a) Conviction by a court of the United 
States or any State or territory thereof, with- 
out subsequent pardon, of the commission 
of, or the attempt or conspiracy to commit, 
treason, murder, manslaughter, coercion or 
any felony or high misdemeanor or any of 
the following misdemeanors or offenses (ex- 
eluding, however, any conviction for a mis- 
demeanor or lesser offense arising out of 
physical misconduct committed during the 
course of lawful organizational or collective 
bargaining activities of any labor organiza- 
tion): illegally using, carrying or possessing 
a pistol or other dangerous weapon; making 
manufacturing or possessing burglar’s instru- 
ments; buying or receiving stolen property; 
criminal possession of stolen property; un- 
lawful entry of a building; criminal tres- 
pass; aiding an escape from prison; and un- 
lawfully possessing, selling or distributing 
a dangerous drug; 

“(b) Conviction by any such court, after 
having been previously convicted by any 
such court of any crime or of the offenses 
aereinafter set forth, of a misdemeanor or 
any of the following offenses (excluding, 
however, any conviction for a misdemeanor 
or lesser offenses arising out of physical mis- 
conduct committed during the course of law- 
ful organizational or collective bargaining 
activities of any labor organization): as- 
sault, malicious injury to property, criminal 
mischief, malicious mischief, criminal tam- 
pering, unlawful use or taking of a motor 
vehicle, corruption of employees, promoting 
gambling, possession of gambling records or 
deyices, or possession of lottery or number 
slips; 

“(c) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation in 
connection with any application or petition 
submitted to, or any interview, hearing or 
proceeding conducted by the commission; 

“(d) Violation of any provision of this 
act or the commission of any offense there- 
under; 

“(e) Refusal on the part of the applicant, 
or prospective licensee, to answer any ma- 
terial question or produce any material 
evidence in connection with the application; 

“(f) As to an airfreightman, his presence 
at the airports or airfreight terminals is 
found by the commission on the basis of the 
facts and evidence before it to constitute a 
danger to the public peace or safety; 

“(g) As to an airfreightman supervisor, 
failure to satisfy the commission that the 
prospective licensee possesses good character 
and integrity; 

“(h) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit reprimand of such pros- 
pective licensee or the suspension or revoca- 
tion of his license if such person were already 
licensed. 

“4, When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the prospective 
licensee possesses the qualifications and re- 
quirements prescribed in this article, the 
commission shall issue and deliver to the 
prospective licensee a license to act as an air- 
freightman or as an airfreightman super- 
visor, as the case may be, and shall inform 
the applicant of its action. 

“5. The commission shall have the power 
to reprimand any airfrelghtman or airfreight- 
man supervisor licensed under this article or 
to revoke or suspend his license for such 
period as the commission deems in the pub- 
lic interest for any of the following causes: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit the denial of a license 
upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation in 
securing the license, or in the conduct of the 
licensed activity; 

“(c) Transfer or surrender of possession 
to any person either temporarily or perma- 
nently of any card or other means of identi- 
fication issued by the commission as evi- 
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dence of a license, 
explanation; 

“(d) False impersonation of another per- 
son who is a licemsee or permittee of the 
commission under this compact; 

“(e) Wilful commission of, or wilful at- 
tempt to commit at an airport or at an air 
freight terminal or adjacent highway any act 
of physical injury to any other person or of 
wilful damage to or misappropriation of any 
other person’s property, unless justified or 
excused by law; 

“(f) Violation of any of the provisions of 
this act or including or otherwise aiding or 
abetting any person to violate the terms of 
this act; 

“(g) Addiction to the use of, or unlawful 
possession, sale or distribution of a danger- 
ous drug; 

“(h) Paying, giving, causing to be paid 
or giving or offering to pay or give to any 
person any valid consideration to induce 
such other person to violate any provision 
of this act or to induce any public officer, 
agent or employee to fail to perform his 
duty under this act; 

“(i) Consorting with known criminals for 
unlawful purposes; 

“(j) Receipt or solicitation of anything of 
value from any person other than the licen- 
see’s or permittee’s employer as consideration 
for the selection or retention for employment 
of any person who is a licensee or permittee 
of the commission under this compact; 

“(k) Coercion of any person who is a li- 
censee or permittee of the commission under 
this compact by threat of discrimination or 
violence or economic reprisal to make pur- 
chases from or to utilize the services of any 
person; 

“(1) Lending any money to or borrowing 
any money from any person who is a licensee 
or permittee of the commission under this 
compact for which there is a charge of in- 
terest or other consideration which is usur- 
ious; 

“(m) Conviction of any criminal offense in 
relation to gambling, bookmaking, pool sell- 
ing, lotteries or similar crimes or offenses if 
the crime or offense was committed at an 
airport or air freight terminal or within five 
hundred feet thereof; 

“(n) Refusal to answer any material ques- 
tion or produce any material evidence law- 
fully required to be answered or produced 
at any investigation, interview or other pro- 
ceeding conducted by the commission pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act, or, if such 
refusal is accompanied by a valid plea of 
privilege against self-incrimination, refusal 
to obey an order to answer such question or 
produce such evidence made by the commis- 
sion pursuant to the power of the commis- 
sion under this act to grant immunity from 
prosecution; 

“(o) Refusal to exhibit his license or per- 
mit upon the demand of any officer, agent 
or employee of the commission or failure to 
wear such license or permit when required; 

“6. A license granted pursuant to this 
article shall expire on the expiration date 
(which shall be at least one year from the 
date of its issuance) set forth by the com- 
mission on the card or other means of iden- 
tification issued by the commission as evi- 
dence of a license or upon the termination 
of employment with the employer who ap- 
plied for the license. Upon expiration there- 
of, a license may be renewed by the com- 
mission upon fulfilling the same require- 
ments as are set forth in this article for an 
original application. 

“ARTICLE V 
“AIR FREIGHT TERMINAL OPERATORS, AIR 

FREIGHT Truck CARRIERS, AND AIRFREIGHT- 

MAN LABOR RELATIONS CONSULTANTS 

“1. On and after the ninetieth day after 
the effective date of this compact, no per- 
son, except an air carrier, shall act as an air 
freight terminal operator or as an air freight 
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truck carrier or as an airfreightman labor 
relations consultant within the State of New 
York or the State of New Jersey without 
having first obtained a license from the com- 
mission to act as an air freight terminal op- 
erator or as an air freight truck carrier or 
as an airfreightman labor relations consul- 
tant, as the case may be, and no person shall 
employ or engage another person to perform 
services as an air freight terminal operator 
or as an air freight truck carrier or as an 
airfreightman labor relations consultant who 
is not so licensed. 

“2. Any person intending to act as an 
air freight terminal operator or as an air 
freight truck carrier or as an air freightman 
labor relations consultant within the State 
of New York or the State of New Jersey 
shall file in the office of the commission a 
written application for a license to engage in 
such occupation duly signed and verified as 
follows: 

“(a) If the applicant is a natural person, 
the application shall be signed and verified 
by such person and if the applicant is a 
partnership, the application shall be signed 
and verified by each natural person compos- 
ing or intending to compose such partner- 
ship. The application shall state the full 
name, age, residence, business address (if 
any), present and previous occupations of 
each natural person so signing the same, and 
any other facts and evidence as may be 
required by the commission to ascertain the 
character, integrity, identity and criminal 
record, if any, of each natural person so 
signing such application. 

“(b) If the applicant is a corporation, the 
application shall be signed and verified by 
the president, secretary and treasurer thereof, 
and shall specify the name of the corpora- 
tion, the date and place of its incorporation, 
the location of its principal place of business, 
the names and addresses of, and the amount 
of the stock held by stockholders owning ten 
per cent or more of any of the stock thereof, 
and of all the officers (including all members 
of the board of directors). The requirements 
of subdivision (a) of this section as to a 
natural person who is a member of a partner- 
ship, and such requirements as may be 
specified in rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the commission, shall apply to each 
such officer or stockholder and their suc- 
cessors in office or interest as the case may be. 

“In the event of the death, resignation or 
removal of any officer, and in the event of 
any change in the list of stockholders who 
shall own ten per cent or more of the stock 
of the corporation, the secretary of such 
corporation shall forthwith give notice of 
the fact in writing to the commission, certi- 
fled by said secretary. 

“3, No such license shall be granted 

“(a) If any person whose signature or 
name appears in the application is not the 
real party in interest required by section two 
of this article to sign or to be identified in 
the application or if the person so signing 
or named in the application is an undisclosed 
agent or trustee for any such real party in 
interest or if any such real party in interest 
does not sign the application; 

“(b) Unless the commission shall be satis- 
fied that the applicant and all members, 
officers and stockholders required by section 
two of this article to sign or be identified in 
the application for license possess good char- 
acter and integrity; 

“(c) If the applicant or any member, officer 
or stockholder required by section two of 
this article to sign or be identified in the 
application for license has, without subse- 
quent pardon, been convicted by a court of 
the United States or any State or territory 
thereof of the commission of, or the attempt 
or conspiracy to commit any crime or offense 
described in subdivision (a) of section three 
of article IV of this compact. Any applicant 
ineligible for a license by reason of any such 
conviction may submit satisfactory evidence 
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to the commission that the person whose 
conviction was the basis of ineligibility has 
for a period of not less than five years, meas- 
ured as hereinafter provided and up to the 
time of application, so conducted himself as 
to warrant the grant of such license, in which 
event the commission may, in its discretion 
issue an order removing such ineligibility. 
The aforesaid period of five years shall be 
measured either from the date of payment 
of any fine imposed upon such person or the 
suspension of sentence or from the date of 
his unrevoked release from custody by parole, 
commutation or termination of his sentence. 
Such petition may be made to the commis- 
sion before or after the hearing on the 
application; 

“(d) If, on or after the effective date of 
this compact, the applicant has paid, given, 
caused to have been paid or given or offered 
to pay or give to any officer or employee of 
any other person employing or engaging him 
in his licensed activity any valuable con- 
sideration for an improper or unlawful pur- 
pose or to unduce such officer or employee to 
procure the employment of the applicant in 
his licensed activity by such other person; 

“(e) If, on or after the effective date of 
this compact, the applicant has paid, given, 
caused to have been paid, or given or of- 
fered to pay or give to any officer or repre- 
sentative of a labor organization any valu- 
able consideration for an improper or unlaw- 
ful purpose or to induce such officer or rep- 
resentative to subordinate the interest of 
such labor organization or its members in 
the management of the affairs of such labor 
organization to the interests of the applicant 
or any other person; 

“(f) If, on or after the effective date of 
this compact, the applicant has paid, given, 
caused to have been paid or given or offered 
to pay or give to any agent or any other 
person any valuable consideration for an 
improper or unlawful purpose, or, without 
the knowledge and consent of such other per- 
son, to induce such agent to procure the em- 
ployment of the applicant in his licensed 
activity by such other person. 

“4. When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the applicant 
possesses the qualifications and require- 
ments prescribed in this article, the com- 
mission shall issue and deliver a license to 
the applicant. 

“5. The commission shall have the power 
to reprimand any person licensed under this 
article or to revoke or suspend his license 
for such period as the commission deems in 
the public interest for any of the following 
causes on the part of the licensee or of any 
person required by section two of this article 
to sign or be identified in an original appli- 
cation for a license: 

“(a) Any cause set forth in section five of 
article IV of this compact; 

“(b) Failure by the licensee to maintain 
a complete set of books and records contain- 
ing a true and accurate account of the li- 
censee’s receipts and disbursements arising 
out of his licensed activities; 

“(c) Failure to keep said books and rec- 
ords available during business hours for 
inspection by the commission and its duly 
designated representatives until the expira- 
tion of the fifth calendar year following the 
calendar year during which occurred the 
transactions recorded therein; 

“(d) Failure to pay any assessment or fee 
payable to the commission under this com- 
pact when due. 

“6. A license granted pursuant to this arti- 
cle shall expire on the expiration date (which 
shall be at least one year from the date of 
its issuance) set forth by the commission on 
the cards or other means of identification 
issued by the commission as evidence of a 
license, Upon expiration thereof, a license 
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may be renewed by the commission upon ful- 
filling the same requirements as are set forth 
in this article for an original application. 


“ARTICLE VI 
“AIR FREIGHT SECURITY AREA 


“1. On or after the effective date of this 
compact, the commission shall have the 
power to designate any area located within 
an airport as an air freight security area. No 
person who is not licensed by the commis- 
sion pursuant to this compact shall have in- 
gress to an air freight security area unless 
issued a permit by the commission. 

“2. Any person who is not licensed by the 
commission pursuant to this compact and 
who desires upon any occasion ingress to 
an air freight security area shall apply at 
the entrance to such area for a permit for 
ingress for that particular occasion. In or- 
der to secure a permit, a prospective permit- 
tee must show identification establishing his 
mame and address and he may be required 
by the commission to sign a consent to the 
surrender of his permit upon egress from 
such area and, if he is driving a motor ye- 
hicle, to an inspection of his motor vehicle 
upon egress from such area. Any person de- 
siring a permit to enter an air freight secu- 
rity area may be denied such permit by the 
commission in its discretion if the commis- 
sion determines that the presence of such 
person in such area would constitute a dan- 
ger to the public peace or safety. 

“3. Any person whose business, employ- 
ment or occupation requires him to have 
ingress upon a regular basis to an air freight 
security area shall be required, in order to 
obtain ingress to such area, to apply to the 
commission for a permit for a fixed period 
of duration to be determined by the com- 
mission. Such applicant for a permit of a 
fixed period of duration shal! fulfill the same 
requirements as the prospective licensee for 
an airfreightman’s license. The commission 
may in the exercise of its discretion suspend 
or reyoke such permit of a fixed period of 
duration for the same causes which would 
permit the commission to revoke the license 
of an airfreightman. 

“4. The commission shall have the power 
to inspect any truck or any other motor 
vehicle within an air freight security area. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall not 
be applicable to any person who is a mem- 
ber of the flight crew or flight personnel of 
an aircraft which is operated by an air car- 
rier and which is located within an air freight 
security area upon a showing of such identi- 
fication as may be required by the com- 
mission. 

“ARTICLE VII 
“HEARINGS, DETERMINATIONS AND REVIEW 


“1. The commission shall not deny any ap- 
Plication for a license or permit without 
giving the applicant or prospective licensee 
or permittee reasonable prior notice and an 
opportunity to be heard. 

“2. Any application for a license or permit, 
and any license or permit issued, May be 
denied, revoked, or Suspended, as the case 
may be, only in the manner prescribed in 
this article. 

“3. The commission may on its own initia- 
tive or on complaint of any person, including 
any public official or agency, institute pro- 
ceedings to revoke or Suspend any license 
or permit after a hearing at which the li- 
censee or permittee and any. person making 
such complaint shall be given an opportunity 
to be heard: Provided, That any order of 
the commission revoking or suspending any 
license or permit shall not become effective 
until fifteen days subsequent to the serving 
of notice thereof upon the licensee or per- 
mittee unless in the opinion of the com- 
mission the continuance of the license or 
permit for such period would be inimical to 
the public peace or safety. Such hearings 
shall be held in such manner and upon 
such notice as may be prescribed by the 
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rules of the commission, but such notice 
shall be of not less than ten days and shall 
state the nature of the complaint. 

“4. Pending the determination of such hear- 
ing pursuant to section three the commis- 
sion may temporarily suspend a license or 
permit if in the opinion of the commission 
the continuance of the license or permit 
for such period is tnimical to the public 
peace or safety. 

“5. The commission, or such member, ofi- 
cer, employee or agent of the commission as 
may be designated by the commission for 
such purpose, shall have the power to is- 
sue subpoenas throughout both States to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
giving of testimony or production of other 
evidence and to administer oaths in connec- 
tion with any such hearing. It shall be the 
duty of the commission or of any such mem- 
ber, officer, employee or agent of the commis- 
sion designated by the commission for such 
purpose to issue subpoenas at the request of 
and upon behalf of the licensee permittee 
or applicant. The commission or such per- 
son conducting the hearing shall not be 
bound by common law or statutory rules 
of evidence or by technical or formal rules 
or procedure in the conduct of such hear- 
ing. 
“6. Upon the conclusion of the hearing, 
the commission shall take such action upon 
such findings and determinations as it deems 
proper and shall execute an order carrying 
such findings into effect. The action in the 
case of an application for a license or per- 
mit shall be the granting or denial there- 
of. The action in the case of a licensee or 
permittee shall be revocation of the license 
or permit or suspension thereof for a fixed 
period or reprimand or a dismissal of the 
charges. 

“7. The action of the commission in deny- 
ing any application for a license or permit or 
in suspending or revoking such license or 
permit or in reprimanding a licensee or per- 
mittee shall be subject to judicial review by 
a proceeding instituted in either State at 
the instance of the applicant, licensee or 
permittee in the manner provided by the 
law of such State for review of the final de- 
cision or action of administrative agencies 
of such State: Provided, however, that not- 
withstanding any other provision of law 
the court shall have power to stay for not 
more than thirty days an order of the com- 
mission suspending or revoking a license or 
permit. 

“8. At hearings conducted by the commis- 
sion pursuant to this article, applicants, 
prospective licensees and permittees, licens- 
ees and permittees shall have the right to 
be accompanied and represented by counsel. 

“9. After the conclusion of a hearing but 
prior to the making of an order by the com- 
mission, a hearing may, upon petition and 
in the discretion of the hearing officer, be 
reopened for the presentation of additional 
evidence. Such petition to reopen the hear- 
ing shall state in detail the nature of the ad- 
ditional evidence together with the reasons 
for the failure to submit such evidence prior 
to the conclusion of the hearing. The com- 
mission may upon its own motion and upon 
reasonable notice reopen a hearing for the 
presentation of additional evidence. Upon 
petition, after the making of an order of the 
commission, rehearing may be granted in the 
discretion of the commission. Such a petition 
for rehearing shall state in detail the grounds 
upon which the petition is based and shall 
separately set forth each error of law and 
fact alleged to have been made by the com- 
mission in its determination, together with 
the facts and arguments in support thereof. 
Such petition shall be filed with the com- 
mission not later than thirty days after serv- 
ice of such order unless the commission for 
good cause shown shall otherwise direct. The 
commission may upon its own motion grant 
& rehearing after the making of an order. 
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“ARTICLE VII 
“EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION 

“1. In addition to the budget of its ex- 
penses under the waterfront commission 
compact, the commission shall annually 
adopt a budget of its expenses under this 
compact for each year. The annual budget 
shall be submitted to the governors of the 
two States and shall take effect as submitted 
provided that either governor may within 
thirty days disapprove or reduce any item or 
items, and the budget shall be adjusted 
accordingly. 

“2. After taking Into account such funds 
as may be available to it from reserves in 
excess of ten percent of such budget under 
this compact, federal grants, or otherwise, 
the balance of the commission's budgeted ex- 
penses shall be obtained by fees payable un- 
der this article and by assessments upon em- 
Ployers of persons licensed under this com- 
pact as provided in this article. 

“3. With respect to airfreightmen and air- 
freightman supervisors who are employed by 
an air freight truck carrier regularly to move 
freight to or from an airport, the employers 
shall pay to the commission for each such 
airfreightman and airfreightman supervisor 
a license fee to be determined by the com- 
mission, not in excess of one hundred dollars 
for each year, commencing with the first day 
of April. The employer of every person who 
is issued a permit of fixed duration by the 
commission for ingress to an air freight 
security area, or the permittee himself if he 
is self-employed, shall pay to the commission 
a fee to be determined by the commission, 
not in excess of seventy-five dollars for each 
year, commencing with the first day of April. 
The commission shall reduce the maximum 
fees payable under this section proportion- 
ately with any reduction in the maximum 
assessment rate of two per cent provided for 
by this article. 

“4. Every employer of airfreightmen and 
airfreightman supervisors licensed by the 
commission, except as otherwise provided in 
section three of this article, shall pay to the 
commission an assessment computed upon 
the gross payroll payments made by such 
employer to airfreightmen and airfreightman 
supervisors for work performed as such, at a 
rate, not in excess of two percent, computed 
by the commission, in the following man- 
ner: the commission shall annually estimate 
the fees payable under this article and the 
gross payroll payments to be made by em- 
ployers subject to assessment and shall com- 
pute the fees and a rate of assessment which 
will yield revenues sufficient to finance the 
balance of the commission’s budget for each 
year as provided in section two of this ar- 
ticle. The commission may hold in reserve an 
amount not to exceed ten per cent of its 
total budgeted expenses for the year, which 
reserve Shall not be included as part of the 
budget. Such reserve shall be held for the 
stabilization of annual assessments, the pay- 
ment of operating deficits and for the re- 
payment of any advances made by the two 
States. 

“5. The amount required to balance the 
commission’s budget in excess of the esti- 
mated yield of the maximum fees and as- 
sessment, shall be certified by the commis- 
sion, with the approval of the respective gov- 
ernors, to the legislatures of the two States, 
in proportion to the respective totals of the 
assessments and fees paid to the commission 
by persons in each of the two States. The 
legislatures shall annually appropriate to the 
commission the amount so certified. 

“6. The assessments and fees hereunder 
shall be in lieu of any other charge for the is- 
suance of licenses or permits by the commis- 
sion pursuant to this.compact. 

“7. In addition to any other sanction pro- 
vided by law, the commission may revoke 
or suspend any license or permit held by 
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any employer under this compact and/or the 
license or permit held under this compact 
by any employees of such employer, or the 
permit held under this compact by any èm- 
ployees of such employer, or the permit held 
under this compact by any permittee who is 
self-employed, and, and in addition to the 
commission may deny ingress to such em- 
ployers, employees or permittees to air freight 
security areas, for nonpayment of assessment 
or fee when due. 

“8. Every person subject to the payment 
of any assessment under this compact shall 
file on or before the twentieth day of the 
first month of each calendar quarter-year 
a separate return, together with the payment 
of the assessment due, for the preceding 
calendar quarter-year during which any pay- 
roll payments were made to licensed persons 
for whom assessments are payable for work 
performed as such. Returns covering the 
amount of assessment payable shall be filed 
with the commission on forms to be furnish- 
ed for such purpose and shall contain such 
data, information or matter as the commis- 
sion may require to be included therein. The 
commission may grant a reasonable exten- 
sion of time for filing returns, or for pay- 
ment of assessment, whenever good cause 
exists. Every return shall have annexed 
thereto a certification to the effect that the 
statements contained therein are true. 

“9. Every person subject to the payment 
of assessment hereunder shall keep an ac- 
curate record of his employment of licensed 
persons for whom assessments are payable, 
which shall show the amount of compen- 
sation paid and such other information as 
the commission may require. Such records 
shall be preserved for a period of three years 
and be open for inspection at reasonable 
times. The commission may consent to the 
destruction of any such records at any time 
after said period or may require that they 
be kept longer but not in excess of six years. 

“10. (a) The commission shall audit and 
determine the amount of assessment due 
from the return filed and such other infor- 
mation as is available to it. Whenever a de- 
ficiency in payment of the assessment is de- 
termined the commission shall give notice 
of any such determination to the person 
liable therefor. Such determination shall 
finally and conclusively fix the amount due, 
unless the person against whom it is assessed 
shall, within thirty days after the giving of 
notice of such determination, apply in writ- 
ing to the commission for a hearing, or un- 
less the commission on its own motion shall 
reduce the same. After such hearing, the 
commission shall give notice of its decision 
to the person liable therefor. A determina~ 
tion of the commission under this section 
shall be subject to judicial review, if appli- 
cation for such review is made within thirty 
days after the giving of notice of such deci- 
sion. Any determination under this article 
shall be made within five years from the time 
the return’ was filed and if no return was 
filed such determination may be made at 
any time. 

“(b), Any notice authorized or required 
under this article may be given by mailing 
the same to the person for whom it is in- 
tended at the last address given by him to 
the commission, or in the last return filed 
by him with the commission under this ar- 
ticle, or if no return has been filed then to 
such address as may be obtainable. The 
mailing of such notice shall be presumptive 
evidence of the receipt of same by the person 
to whom addressed. Any period of time, 
which is determined according to the provi- 
sion of this section, for the giving of notice 
shall commence to run from the date of 
mailing of such notice. 

“11, Every person required to pay a fee for 
a license or a permit under this article shall 
pay the same upon filing of the application 
with the commission for such license or per- 
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mit. The fee for such license or permit shall 
be prorated for the fiscal year for which the 
same is payable as of the date the application 
for such license or permit is filed with the 
commission. The commission shall prorate 
and make a refund of such fee for the period 
between the date of application and the date 
of the issuance of such license or permit. 
Upon surrender of such license or permit or 
upon the revocation of any such license or 
permit issued to an employee before the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year, the commission 
shall make a refund prorated for the unex- 
pired portion of the year, less ten percent of 
such refund, In the event of denial of any 
application for a license or permit, the com- 
mission shall refund the fee paid upon ap- 
Plication, less ten percent of such refund. 

“12. Whenever any person shall fail to pay, 
within the time limited herein, any assess- 
ment or tee which he is required to pay to 
the commission under the provisions of this 
article the commission may enforce payment 
of such assessment or fee by civil action for 
the amount of such assessment or fee with 
interest and penalties. 

“13. The employment by a nonresident of 
a licensed person or permittee for whom 
assessments or fees are payable in either 
State or the designation by a nonresident of 
a licensed person or permittee to perform 
work in such State shall be deemed equiv- 
alent to an appointment by such nonresident 
of the secretary of state of such State to be 
his true and lawful attorney upon whom 
may be served the process in any action or 
proceeding against him growing out of any 
liability for assessments or fees, penalties or 
interest, and a consent that any such process 
against him which is so served shall be of 
the same legal force and validity as if served 
on him personally within such State and 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
court from which the process issues. Service 
of process within either State shall be made 
by either (1) personally delivering to and 
leaving with the secretary of state or a 
deputy secretary of state of such State dupli- 
cate copies thereof at the office of the depart- 
ment of state in the capital city of such 
State, in which event such secretary of state 
shall forthwith send by registered mail one 
of such copies to the person at the last ad- 
dress designated by him to the commission 
for any purpose under this article or in the 
last return filed by him under this article 
with the commission or as shown on the 
records of the commission, or if no return has 
been filed, at his last known office address 
within or without such State, or (2) person- 
ally delivering to and leaving with the secre- 
tary of state or a deputy secretary of state of 
such State a copy thereof at the office of the 
department of state in the capital city of 
such State and by delivering a copy thereof 
to the person, personally without such State. 
Proof of such personal service without such 
State shall be filed with the clerk of the court 
in which the process is pending within thirty 
days after such service and such service shall 
be complete ten days after proof thereof is 
filed. 

“14, Whenever the commission shall deter- 
mine that any moneys received as assessments 
or fees were paid in error, it may cause the 
same to be refunded, provided an application 
therefor is filed with the commission within 
two years from the time the erroneous pay- 
ment was made. 

“15. In addition to any other powers au- 
thorized hereunder, the commission shall 
have power to make reasonable rules and 
regulations to effectuate the purposes of this 
article. 

“16, When any person shall wilfully fail to 
pay any assessment or fee due hereunder he 
shall be assessed interest at a rate of one 
percent per month on the amount due and 
unpaid and penalties of five percent of the 
amount due for each thirty days or part 
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thereof that the assessment remains unpaid. 
The commission may, for good cause shown, 
abate all or part of such penalty. 

“17. Any person who shall willfully furnish 
false or fraudulent information or shall will- 
fully fail to furnish pertinent information 
as required with respect to the amount of 
any assessment or fee due, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. 

“18. All funds of the commission shall be 
deposited with such responsible banks or 
trust companies as mey be designated by the 
commission. The commission may require 
that all such deposits be secured by obliga- 
tions of the United States or of the States 
of New York or New Jersey of a market value 
equal at all times to the amount of the de- 
posits, and all banks and trust companies 
are authorized to give such security for such 
deposits. The moneys so deposited shall be 
withdrawn only by check signed by two 
members of the commission or by such other 
officers or employees of the commission as it 
may from time to time designate. 

“19. The accounts, books and records of 
the commission, including its receipts, dis- 
bursements, contracts, leases, investments 
and any other matters relating to its financial 
standing shall be examined and audited an- 
nually by independent auditors to be re- 
tained for such purpose by the commission. 

“20. The commission shall reimburse each 
State for any funds advanced to the com- 
mission exclusive of sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 5 of this article. 


“ARTICLE IX 


“GENERAL VIOLATIONS; PROSECUTIONS; 
PENALTIES 


“1. The failure of any witness, when duly 
subpenaed to attend, to give testimony or 
produce other evidence in any investigation, 
interview or other proceeding conducted by 
the commission pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act, shall be punishable by the superior 


court in New Jersey and the supreme court 
in New York in the same manner as said fall- 
ure is punishable by such court in a case 
therein pending 

“2. Any person who, having been duly 
sworn or affirmed as a witness in any inves- 
tigation, interview or other proceeding con- 
ducted by the commission pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, shall willfully give 
false testimony shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year or both. 

“3. Any person who interferes with or im- 
pedes the orderly licensing of or orderly 
granting of any permits to any other person 
pursuant to this compact, or who attempts, 
conspires, or threatens so to do, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year or both. 

“4, Any person who directly or indirectly 
inflicts or threatens to inflict any injury, 
damage, harm or loss or in any other manner 
practices intimidation upon or against any 
person in order to induce or compel such per- 
son or any other person to refrain from ob- 
taining a license or permit pursuant to this 
compact shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than one year 
or both. 

“6. Any person who, without justification 
or excuse in law, directly or indirectly, in- 
timidates or inflicts any injury, damage, 
harm, loss or economic reprisal upon any 
person who holds a license or permit issued 
by the commission pursuant to this compact, 
or any other person, or attempts, conspires 
or threatens to do, in order to interfere with, 
impede or influence such licensee or per- 
mittee in the performance or discharge of 
his duties or obligations shall be guilty of a 
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misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars or imprison- 
ment of not more than one year or both. 

“6. Any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this compact, for which no 
other penalty is prescribed, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year or 
both. 

“7. In any prosecution under this compact, 
it shall be sufficient to prove only a single 
act (or a single holding out or attempt) pro- 
hibited by law without having to prove a 
general course of conduct, in order to prove 
a violation. 

“ARTICLE X 


“AMENDMENTS; CONSTRUCTION; SHORT TITLE 


“1. Amendments and supplements to this 
compact to implement the purposes thereof 
may be adopted by the action of the legis- 
lature of either State concurred in by the 
legislature of the other. 

“2. If any part or provision of this compact 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances be adjudged invalid by any 
court of competent jurisdiction, such judg- 
ment shall be confined in its operation to 
the part, provision or application directly 
involved in the controversy in which such 
Judgment shall have been rendered and shall 
not affect or impair the validity of the re- 
mainder of this compact or the application 
thereof to other persons or circumstances 
and the two States hereby declare that they 
would have entered into this compact or the 
remainder thereof had the invalidity of such 
provision or application thereof been appar- 
ent. 

“3. In accordance with the ordinary rules 
for construction of interstate compacts this 
compact shall be liberally construed to elim- 
inate the evils described therein and to ef- 
fectuate the purposes thereof. 

“4. This compact shall be known and may 
be cited as the ‘Airport Commission Com- 
pact’.” 

Sec. 2. The consent herein granted does 
not constitute consent in advance for 
amendments or supplements to the Airport 
Commission Compact made pursuant to arti- 
cle X, paragraph 1 of said compact. 

Sec. 3. The right is hereby reserved by the 
Congress or any of its standing committees 
to require the disclosure and the furnishing 
of such information and data by or concern- 
ing the Waterfront and Airport Commission 
in its operations as 1s deemed appropriate 
by Congress or such committee. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


SUMMARY or JOINT RESOLUTION—NEw YORK- 
New JERSEY COMPACT AMENDING THE 
WATERFRONT COMMISSION Act To PROVIDE 
FOR THE WATERFRONT AND AIRPORT COMMIS- 
SION OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


PURPOSE OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION 


To grant congressional consent to the com- 
pact between New York and New Jersey de- 
signed to combat organized crime and to pre- 
vent air cargo thefts by providing for regula- 
tion of the air freight industry at the major 
New York-New Jersey airports. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


This Compact would authorize the Water- 
front Commission of New York Harbor (to be 
known as the “Waterfront and Airport Com- 
mission of New York and New Jersey”) to 
exercise regulatory powers at airports at New 
York and New Jersey similar to those powers 
now exercised by the Commission along the 
waterfront of New York harbor. 

The Commission will, under the new com- 
pact, in addition to its function relating to 
the waterfront: 

License employees engaged in the move- 
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ment of air freight or performing services 
incidental to the movement of air freight; 

License trucking firms that contract to 
haul air freight to and from the airport; 

License owners or operators of air freight 
terminals; and 

License persons who are consultants to or 
advisors and represent air carriers, owners or 
operators of air freight terminals, airline 
contract trucking firms hauling air freight; 
or a labor organization representing employ- 
ers licensed by the Commission or an orga- 
nization of such person or persons, 

The Commission is empowered to promul- 
gate regulations for the security of air cargo 
and designate air freight security areas 
within airports in order to limit access to air 
cargo to authorized personnel for the protec- 
tion of the cargo. 

The compact is supported by an appropria- 
tion of $750,000 to pay for New York State's 
share of the initial start-up costs to be in- 
curred by the expanded Commission in dis- 
charging its new responsibilities. New Jersey 
has appropriated $250,000 as its share. These 
monies will be repaid from assessment to be 
levied upon the air freight industry. A pay- 
roll assessment of up to 2% would be levied 
upon employers of persons licensed by the 
Commission. Air freight truck carriers, how- 
ever, who employ persons licensed by the 
Commission, would pay an annual license fee 
of $100 for each employee so licensed. 

The Waterfront and Airport Commission 
Act (New York), which contains the com- 
pact, also prevents persons who have been 
convicted of a felony or a serious misde- 
meanor from serving as officers or employees 
of (1) labor unions which receive 20% or 
more of their funds from licensees under the 
supervision of the Commission, or (2) any 
employer organization, 20% or more of whose 
members employ persons belonging to a 
union which is subject to the act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


s. 10 


At the request of the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
TON), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Hansen), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HRUSKA), the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Strennts), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) were added 
as cosponsors to S. 10 to establish a na- 
tional policy relative to the revitaliza- 
tion of rural and other economically dis- 
tressed areas by providing incentives for 
a more even and practical geographic 
distribution of industrial growth and 
activity and developing manpower train- 
ing programs to meet the needs of in- 
dustry, and for other purposes. 

S. 41 


At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Tunney) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 41, to establish a Na- 
tional Information and Resource Center 
for the Handicapped. 

S. 120 


At the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Brat), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
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the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Hottincs), the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), and the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Youne) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 120, to 
prohibit assaults on State and local law 
enforcement officers, firemen, and judi- 
cial officials. 

sS 376 

At the request of the Senator from 

South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 376, the Viet- 
nam Disengagement Act of 1971. 

S. 424 


At the request of the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave.), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 424, to require that 
certain articles of wearing apparel be 
permanently labeled with laundering and 
dry cleaning instructions. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


At the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Buckiey), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) , the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Hansen), the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. HoLLINGs), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. McCLeLLan), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. ScHWEIKER), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) , the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 32, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 55—ASSIGN- 
MENTS TO THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 55) to make committee assignments 
to the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which was considered and agreed 
to. 


(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
submitted the resolution appear in the 
Recorp at the beginning of the session 
under the appropriate heading.) 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 56—SUBMIS- 
SION OF RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 


IZING PRINTING OF “OUTER 
CONTINENTAL SHELF” 


Mr. JACKSON submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 56); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 56 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs three thousand three hundred addi- 
tional copies of its committee print of the 
current session entitled “Outer Continental 
Shelf”, a report by its Special Subcommittee 
on Continental Shelf. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs 
of the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, will hold hearings on 
March 3 and 4, 1971, on the administra- 
tion’s withholding of funds for the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1971 for certain 
housing and urban development pro- 
grams, including the FHA sections 235 
and 236 programs, public housing, urban 
renewal, model cities, water and sewer, 
and mass transit programs. 

The hearings will be held in room 
5302, New Senate Office Building, on 
Wednesday, March 3, and Thursday, 
March 4, 1971, commencing at 10:00 A.M. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Matutas) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


AMERICAN TROOP WITHDRAWAL 
FROM THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, for over 
2 years now President Nixon has been 
working diligently, with great sincerity 
and great effort, to bring an end to the 
war in Indochina. He has been attempt- 
ing to erect a structure of American for- 
eign policy which will bring the war to 
an end and which will permit us to with- 
draw our troops from Indochina. But I 
believe, Mr. President, that the time has 
now come when we in Congress should 
contribute some congressional building 
blocks to the effort, and that we in Con- 
gress should take some specific steps to 
augment what the President is now do- 
ing and has been doing for these 2 years 
past to bring the war to a close. I would 
like to discuss these steps very briefly 
this morning. 

Those steps are: 

Establishment of a timetable for the 
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orderly withdrawal of all U.S. forces from 
Indochina; 

Revocation of long-outdated special 
emergency resolutions by which Congress 
conferred part of its constitutional war 
powers upon the Executive; 

Enactment of specified conditions and 
restraints under which American mili- 
tary forces may act in the absence of a 
declaration of war; and 

Termination of the state of national 
emergency declared during the Korean 
war and reexamination of the 170 na- 
tional emergency statutes which grant 
various emergency powers to the Presi- 
dent, and which have been in effect 
since they were proclaimed as emergency 
powers by President Truman in the Ko- 
rean war. 

I have watched with increasing un- 
ease and disquiet the events of the last 
few weeks in Southeast Asia as they un- 
folded before me. With deep foreboding, 
I viewed the expedition into Laos, which 
risked widening a war we are trying to 
leave, and the news embargo which 
shrouded what was happening from the 
view of the American public. Yet despite 
profound concern, I have hoped that all 
would be well and end happily. I chose 
to keep my counsel and remain silent. I 
remained silent because I believe that 
the time for rhetoric has passed. It has 
all been said by many people in many 
places, many times over. For my own 
part, I have spoken repeatedly and at 
length, as have most of the distinguished 
Members of the Senate, in seeking some 
solution to our bitter predicament in this 
corner of the world. 

But now it is time to act. Now it is 
time for Congress finally to marshal its 
resolve and enact the legislation neces- 
sary to accelerate our withdrawal from 
the tragic conflict in Southeast Asia. It 
is time for Congress to rescind outdated 
emergency powers granted to prior Pres- 
idents, and to restore to the Congress its 
constitutional responsibilities in the field 
of foreign relations. 

If we fail to do so, we shall have failed 
in our sacred trust to the people. To the 
extent that we fail this trust, we shall 
also have rendered a grievous disservice 
to the President. For with all the criti- 
cism and verbal sniping directed at him 
here and in the press, the President has 
sadly received little in the way of real, 
binding congressional guidance for his 
policies in Southeast Asia. And it is we 
in Congress, not the President, who must 
redress this error, which is our error, and 
restore the balance. 

On assuming office 2 years ago, Presi- 
dent Nixon inherited problems of mon- 
strous proportions—I have often said, 
and I believe, probably of greater magni- 
tude and difficulty than st any time since 
the Civil War. 

Through the program of Vietnamiza- 
tion, and the gradual withdrawal of our 
troops, he has reduced the number of 
American forces in Vietnam by 200,000, 
cut in half the massive costs of our in- 
volvement, and reduced American casu- 
alties from over 500 to averages of less 
than 50 per week. And his program con- 
tinues to reduce American forces, ex- 
penditures, and casualties in Vietnam 
and to move toward the ultimate goal of 
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ending our involvement altogether. These 
are monumental accomplishments and 
the objectives are extremely valuable and 
worthy, and I am sure that these objec- 
tives are shared by many Members of the 
Senate, as they are by me. 

I have never proposed nor do I now 


propose that we withdraw precipitously, 
abandoning the ally we had helped create 


and fleeing a conflict we had helped to 
escalate. But I continue to believe that 
we must get out much faster than we are 
now doing. It is perfectly clear what Con- 
gress must do to achieve this end: We 
must establish a realistic timetable by 
which the President can complete with- 
drawal, hopefully, by the end of 1971. 
I supported the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment in this vein last summer, for, 
without such enactment by Congress, 
how can we criticize the pace of the Pres- 
ident’s program? Without it, we leave the 
President at the mercy of friend and foe 
alike who may seek to keep us mired in 
a conflict whose character and signifi- 
cance are no longer the ones for which 
we entered it. It is no longer the same 
war. For, along with the high intentions, 
the vast material aid, the sacrifice of 
American lives, we have also brought 
misery and destruction and catastrophe 
to the people we sought to defend. And 
in increasing number they view us not 
with gratitude and comradeship but with 
resentment and hatred. 

Last December, in the closing days 
of the 91st Congress, after consider- 
able vicissitude throughout the summer, 
the Cooper-Church amendment finally 
achieved passage and was signed by the 
President. Amended to the Special For- 
eign Assistance Act, it prohibited the 
use of American ground combat troops 
and advisers in Cambodia. Earlier legis- 
lation, adopted in December 1969, had 
prohibited the use of ground combat 
troops in Laos and Thailand. 

Recently there has been widespread 
contention that, in supporting the ex- 
pedition into Laos and committing to it 
American air assistance, President Nixon 
has violated the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the Cooper-Church amendments. I do 
not support this argument. On the con- 
trary, I believe the President has stayed 
well within the intent and language of 
the Cooper-Church amendments, as they 
were finally approved. And in viewing the 
vast inroads which North Vietnamese 
troops have for years made in Laos, I 
fully appreciate the agony of the de- 
cisions which the President had before 
him. Yet the existence of the Cooper- 
Church constraints, I believe, made his 
decisions simpler, and I hope easier. Two 
magpie lessons are to be learned from 

s. 

First, without the Cooper-Church 
guidelines, the pressures on him to com- 
mit American troops into Laos might 
have been too strong to resist. Second, 
the denial of American ground troops 
for this mission necessitated—if it was to 
be launched at all—the commitment of 
South Vietnamese troops. It has, in effect, 
forced the pace of Vietnamization. To 
carry this lesson one step further, I be- 
lieve that enactment of a timetable for 
complete withdrawal by the end of the 
year, would further accelerate the proc- 
ess of Vietnamization. It is a human and 
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natural tendency to delay such a process 
if delay is possible. When delay is ruled 
out, however, I am convinced that South 
Vietnam's forces will rise to the occasion. 
Indeed, there is a convincing body of 
argument which holds that by our over- 
commitment in Vietnam in the 1960's, 
we have robbed the South Vietnamese of 
the initiative and opportunity to carry 
the burden of the fight themselves—a 
burden which they are now increasingly 
assuming. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Chair. 

But beyond the Cooper-Church amend- 
ments now passed, and the enactment 
of a timetable for orderly withdrawal, 
there are three other measures which 
Congress must adopt if it is to exercise 
its solemn responsibilities for questions 
of war and peace. 

The first is S. 731, a bill to regulate 
undeclared war. This draft bill was intro- 
duced on February 10 by Senator Javrrs 
of New York. This bill sets forth in pre- 
cise details the conditions and restraints 
under which American military forces 
may act in the absence of a declaration 
of war. It would require a President in 
such a situation to report the circum- 
stances promptly to the Congress and to 
obtain congressional approval within 30 
days or terminate the action. 

The second essential measure is legisla- 
tion I intend to introduce very shortly to 
revoke a number of grants of special 
power to the Executive—grants which 
are no longer appropriate. The legislation 
in its cumulative effect wil. be similar 
to Senate Joint Resolution 166 which the 
distinguished majority leader and I in- 
troduced in December 1969. It will pro- 
vide for repealing the Formosa resolu- 
tion of 1955, the Middle East resolution 
of 1957, and the Cuba resolution of 
1962. The Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion of 1964 was, of course, repealed last 
year. These outdated resolutions gave the 
President authority to meet particular 
crisis situations which have long passed 
into the limbo of history. 

The third essential measure is legisla- 
tion I shall introduce which will seek to 
end the state of national emergency 
proclaimed by President Truman in 
December 1950, thereby re-examining 
some 170 statutes made operative by this 
proclamation and clarifying for the 
future situations of national emergency. 

The purpose of these bills is to restore 
to Congress the constitutional responsi- 
bilities conferred upon us by the Found- 
ing Fathers in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. In this regard, I was delighted to 
note that the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, Senator 
JoHN C. STENNIS, declared in an address 
on January 11 before the National Se- 
curity Seminar: 

The first lesson (from the Vietnam War) 
is that in the future there must be a declara- 
tion of war by the Congress with respect to 
these engagements unless, of course, there is 
some major Pearl Harbor-type attack on the 
country. 


As he noted, decisions of war and 
peace—decisions committing this peace- 
loving Nation to a course of war—are a 
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congressional responsibility which we 
have too long abdicated. As the public 
debate of our policy in Southeast Asia 
continues, it would be well for us to re- 
examine where the responsibility lies. I 
believe it is we in Congress, and not the 
President, who have neglected our duty 


and ignored our public trust. 
It is in our power to adopt a timetable 


for orderly withdrawal of all of our 
troops from Vietnam by the end of the 
year. A recent poll indicates that 73 per- 
cent of the American public support this 
proposal. Yet we have thus far not taken 
this initiative. 

It is in our power to reassert our con- 
stitutional responsibility in foreign re- 
lations, rescinding presidential emer- 
gency powers no longer appropriate and 
setting forth precise responsibilities and 
constraints for the event of an unde- 
clared war. 

It is in our power to restore to Con- 
gress its full constitutional role over war 
and peace and in the field of foreign 
relations. 

These measures are intended not to 
attack the President's policies but to. sup- 
port them. They are in furtherance of 
the principles of the Nixon. doctrine 
whose foresight and prudence are more 
evident today than ever before. For, 
while furnishing aid and economic as- 
sistance to countries who are victims of 
aggression, it is clear that we must look 
to the country threatened to assume the 
primary responsibility of providing the 
manpower for its own defense. The meas- 
ures I propose will hasten to put this 
cardinal principle into effect. Moreover, 
their enactment. will create a clearer, 
more effective and more unified foreign 
policy for the United States; they will 
provide the President a specific time- 
table for complete withdrawal from Viet- 
nam; and they will give him precise 
guidelines relating to involvements out- 
side of Vietnam, But if we fail to adopt 
these measures, we can hardly blame the 
President—only ourselves. 

Mr. President, in the Indochina war, 
where large and small tragedies abound, 
perhaps the most tragic circumstance is 
that the country we sought to defend has 
suffered grievously from our help, The 
overwhelming strength and vigor of our 
embrace came close to squeezing the 
breath out of that country, leaving it 
scarred and ravaged in the name of de- 
fense. To be sure, we helped defend 
against very real aggression from the 
North and from acts of terror, destruc- 
tion, and brutality that cannot be dis- 
missed. But, sadly, our defense against 
brutality and destruction and terror did 
not turn out as we had hoped. The noble 
motives with which we came to the aid 
of South Vietnam have long since been 
transformed by black markets and broth- 
els, defoilants, and My Lai’s. The people 
for whom we spilled American blood, in- 
curred vast debts, and sacrificed our own 
domestic program, have grown under- 
standably resentful of the destruction 
that attended our efforts to defend them. 
They have begun increasingly to look 
on our boys as their enemy. Little chil- 
dren and old women have been throwing 
handgrenades, not at the invaders from 
the north, but at the defenders from 
America, And our boys, unable to deter- 
mine which little children and old 
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women might throw the next handgre- 
nades, soon despaired of distinguishing 
and simply killed before being killed. 

This is the tragedy we must end. This 
is the reason we must accelerate our 
withdrawal and return the defense re- 
sponsibility to the Vietnamese themselves 
with all possible speed. Let us therefore 
close ranks, put aside party distinctions 
and proceed to enact the legislation that 
will bring about these objectives—not 
only for Indochina, but for America and 
for the future. 

In assuming the responsibility on the 
part of the Congress to which I have 
previously referred, I think we have to 
exempt from that responsibility the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
(CHURCH), who has attempted to lead us 
into the path of responsibility in action. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Maryland very much 
for yielding to me the remainder of his 
time in order that I may introduce a 
joint resolution, which certainly is offered 
in the spirit of the remarks he has made 
this morning for which I give him much 
credit. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
remains an additional 3 minutes of the 
time allotted to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Chair. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 48—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO REPEAL THE FOR- 


MOSA RESOLUTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), and my- 
self, I introduce today a joint resolution 
repealing the Formosa resolution. 

Sixteen years ago—January 29, 1955— 
the Congress authorized the President to 
use the Armed Forces of the United 
States to protect Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, and related positions and terri- 
tories against armed attack. Congress 
gave the President that authority com- 
pletely and fully. Strange as it may now 
seem, Congress did not reserve the right 
to withdraw that authority from the 
President. The Congress agreed that the 
authority it conveyed to the President 
should “expire when the President shall 
determine that the peace and security of 
the area is reasonably assured by inter- 
national conditions.” Presumably, that 
grant of authority can now be repealed 
only by a law which requires the Presi- 
dent’s signature, or must be passed over 
his veto. 

Within days of the passage of the For- 
mosa resolution, the Senate gave its ad- 
vice and consent to the Southeast Asian 
Treaty—signed by the President on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1955—and to the Mutual Se- 
curity Treaty—signed by the President 
on February 11, 1955—with the Republic 
of China, Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
on Formosa. 

According to their terms, neither of 
those treaties may be terminated by the 
Senate. While the Senate may advise the 
President that the treaties should be 
changed or terminated, the initiative for 
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changing them must come from the Pres- 
ident. 

I cite these facts to illustrate in one 
significant area of our international re- 
lations how far the Congress went in 
giving the President untrammeled, uni- 
lateral authority to involve the Nation 
in military ventures abroad. How far we 
have gone in the surrender of power is 
illustrated by the statement of our Am- 
bassador to the Republic of China when 
he testified last year before the Syming- 
ton subcommittee—November 24, 1969, 
page 950 of hearings. Ambassador Mc- 
Conaughy said, in referring to the For- 
mosa resolution, that: 

The authority vested by Congress in the 
President was to determine unilaterally 
whether an attack on the offshore islands 
relates to the defense of Taiwan and the 
Pescadores and, if so, what action is ap- 
propriate to meet that threat. 


In 1955, there was concern that Com- 
munist China might invade Formosa. 

But conditions have changed. 

First. The monolithic Communist 
power represented by the close alliance 
between Russia and China has cracked. 

Second. The threat of Communist in- 
vasion of Formosa has dwindled to the 
point where last year our Ambassador to 
the Republic of China testified that over 
the past 5 years the Government of the 
Republic of China has been much more 
active than the Communist Chinese in 
conducting low-level or small-scale mili- 
tary actions against mainland China for 
both military and political reasons— 
Hearings, page 951. 

Third. Mainland China seems likely 
to be admitted to the United Nations 
within the next year or two. 

Fourth. Our Government is talking 
with the Peking government at regu- 
lar intervals in Warsaw and we are try- 
ing to encourage exchanges of newsmen 
and scholars. 

Fifth. Canada has recognized Peking 
as have some 50 other nations. 

Sixth. The fear that Mao Tse-tung 
might order a rampage throughout Asia 
is being tempered with the hope that, by 
small steps, the outside world may begin 
to influence that third of mankind that 
has been living in relative isolation. 

There is a chance to create a reopen- 
ing to the East, an initiative which I be- 
lieve would be advantageous to both the 
United States and Asian nations. I be- 
lieve that it also might mean the differ- 
ence between peace and war in Asia, the 
latter being the norm on that great con- 
tinent since 1931. 

What have we to fear unless we have 
lost confidence in our own society? 

In short, the time has come to wel- 
come and encourage changed relations 
between mainland China and the United 
States. 

Accordingly, I believe the Formosa res- 
olution should be repealed and I send to 
the desk a joint resolution for that pur- 
pose. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp, and 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will be printed in the RECORD in 
accordance with the Senator’s request. 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 48) 
is as follows: 
S.J. Res 48 
Joint resolution to repeal authorization for 
the employment of armed forces for the 
protection of Formosa and the Pescadores 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, The joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the 
President to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States for protecting the security of 
Formosa, the Pescadores and related posi- 
tions and territories of that area”, approved 
January 29, 1955 (69 Stat. 7; Public Law 
84-4), is repealed effective upon the date of 
adjournment sine die of the first session of 
the Ninety-second Congress. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, for those 
who may fear that repeal of the Formosa 
Resolution would be a withdrawal of 
American support for the Republic of 
China, I hasten to note two things. 

First, repeal of the Formosa Resolu- 
tion leaves intact not only the SEATO 
Treaty, but more important in the case 
of Formosa, it leaves intact our Mutual 
Security Treaty with the Republic of 
China. That treaty contains an unequiv- 
ocal promise that an attack on Formosa 
would be considered dangerous to U.S. 
peace and security, and states that each 
party to the treaty would act to meet 
an armed attack in the West Pacific ... 
in accordance with its constitutional 
processes, 

The second point is that the present 
administration, on March 12, 1970, in- 
formed the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that: 

Repeal of the Resolution would not affect 
our commitment to the defense of the treaty 
area or our ability to meet it, 


The administration stated that the 
resolution is now 15 years old and: 

In the event of a new crisis in the Formosa 
Strait, this Administration would not view 
the continued existence of the Formosa 
Resolution as a source of Congressional 
authority. 


Mr. President, constitutionally it is 
important that the Congress reclaim the 
carte blanche authority we delegated to 
the President in 1955 to unilaterally 
commit American Armed Forces to war 
in defense of another nation and related 
territories. 

Constitutionally it is essential that na- 
tional commitments to other nations be 
embodied in formal treaties and not be 
undertaken on the basis of sweeping and 
imprecise congressional resolutions. 

Practically and factually, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the world as it exists in 
1971, and not to continue basing our 
policies on the world of 1955. 

Politically, it is important that we 
move toward an opening to the East, 
which hopefully will replace armed con- 
frontation with more normal relation- 
ships. 

And finally, from the point of view of 
our total foreign policy, it is essential to 
our security that future involvement in 
combat abroad of American Armed 
Forces be in accord with our constitu- 
tional processes—a phrase whose essence 
is that—except for events which require 
instant reaction—the President and the 
Congress must act together if this Nation 
is to be involved in war. 
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The resolution I have sent to the desk 
is a move in these several directions. 

Mr. CHURCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, in 
connection with the joint resolution I in- 
troduced a few minutes ago, having to 
do with the repeal of the Formosa reso- 
lution, that the resolution lie on the desk 
for a period of 10 days, for additional 
cosponsorship. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. CHURCH later said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution I earlier introcuced, re- 
lating to the repeal of the Formosa reso- 
lution, be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I want to 
make known my very deep interest in the 
presentation of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marmas). He has articulated, 
in terms of utmost cooperation with the 
President, points which he feels very 
deeply about. His main point is that the 
weight of the evidence is strongly in favor 
of a congressional declaration on the 
withdrawal of our troops from Vietnam 
and that this will work in the interests 
of our country. 

I thoroughly agree, and that is the rea- 
son why I have supported the so-called 
McGovern-Hatfield approach. Also, I 
agree with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Martuias) about examining with 
scrupulous care the whole congeries of 
resolutions which we have passed dealing 
with special emergencies in which the 
Congress, in effect, conferred what are 
our constitutional powers to declare war 
upon the President. 

For too long this has grown into the 
American system through the action of 
vigorous Executives and through the fact 
that Congress has shrunk from its proper 
responsibility. 

Iam, myself, the author of a bill pro- 
posing by law to clarify the division of 
the war powers, for the first time in our 
history in a statutory way, between the 
President and the Congress. The Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Marutas) referred 
approvingly to that bill, for which I am 
very grateful to him. 

I wish to state that it is expected that 
hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
will open on March 8, 2 weeks from 
yesterday, on the bill to regulate un- 
declared war, designated as S. 731. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas) on the studied 
and fine presentation that he made, fol- 
lowing up his long initiative taken with 
the majority leader, of which I also had 
the honor to be a part, in the last Con- 
gress. I think this is the right way to 
go, and show we can learn from our mis- 
takes. 

There can be much argument as to 
whether or not we should have gone into 
Vietnam, whether or not there was a 
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moral commitment, but of one thing we 
are sure. The Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
was a blank check, the likes of which 
Congress should not give away. The 
only way, in modern times, to have some 
control over the life and treasure of this 
country, in which the Congress has as 
much—no more, but as much—interest 
and responsibility as the President of 
the United States is to intelligently legis- 
late on precisely how emergencies may 
be met. It is important that the wording 
of such legislation establish that the 
concurrence of the Congress is required 
in a dynamic and continuing way re- 
specting any commitment of the United 
States to war. 

I hope very much that the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Matuias)—the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) has 
expressed his interest in the matter—and 
other Senators will see fit to give their 
views. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the rule of 
germaneness, would it be appropriate for 
the Senator from Minnesota at this time 
to introduce material not pertinent to 
the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, by 
unenimous consent that may be done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEDICATION OF THE WOODROW 
WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
FOR SCHOLARS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
important step in closing the gap be- 
tween the world of learning and the 
world of public affairs was taken last 
week with the dedication of the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. 

As Chairman of the Center’s Board of 
Trustees, I was proud to have been able 
to preside over those ceremonies, which 
ofa held at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

It also was my honor and privilege to 
have been able to introduce the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who shares 
my high esteem for Woodrow Wilson. 

Although this dedication marks the 
fruition of nearly a decade of work, it 
also signals the birth of a unique living 
memorial to a very unique human being, 
Woodrow Wilson. : 

In response to a joint resolution of the 
Congress, President John F, Kennedy 
appointed the Woodrow Wilson Memo- 
rial Commission in October 1961 to plan 
the national memorial to our 28th Pres- 
ident. In its final report, the Commission 
recommended that the Wilson memorial 
include a center for scholars in down- 
town Washington. 

Legislation to create the Center was 
introduced in the 90th Congress. The 
Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars was established by act of 
Congress approved October 24, 1968. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks and those of the 
President of the United States at the 
dedication ceremonies be printed in the 
Recorp, along with other pertinent data 
on the Wilson Center. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY HONORABLE HusertT H. Hum- 
PHREY, OFFICIAL DEDICATION OF Wooprow 
WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR SCHOL- 
ARS, FEBRUARY 18, 1971 
Mr. President, Secretary Ripley, Dean Sayre 

and other members of the Wilson family, la- 

dies and gentlemen—my colleagues on the 

Board of Trustees and I and the Center staff 

and scholars are honored by your presence 

at the official dedication of the Woodrow 

Wilson International Center for Scholars. 
The President and I share bonds in com- 

mon other than the election contest in which 

we were joined in 1968 and service in the 

Senate and in the Vice Presidency. One such 

bond is our life-long admiration for Wood- 

row Wilson, whose presidency ended fifty 
years ago next month, 

To my own father, no other public figure 
approached Wilson in stature. The fight for 
the League of Nations and the achievements 
of the New Freedom were an intimate part of 
my early heritage. 

Many persons have helped make this oc- 
casion possible: 

Dean Sayre, Chairman of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Memorial Commission and his colleagues, 
who recommended the creation of an inter- 
national center for scholars as the nation’s 
first presidential “living memorial” institu- 
tion; 

Secretary Ripley and the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution who have provided 
the Center with its superb interim quarters 
above this Great Hall. which we hope you 
will visit during the reception to follow. 

Time prevents mentioning all those—some 
present today—who had essential roles in the 
planning and development of the Center: 
Congresswoman Hansen and Congressmen 
Brademas, Frelinghuysen and Thompson: 
Senators Bible, Cooper, Pell and Williams, 
and to all Members of Congress; Mr. Peter 
McColough, President of the Xerox Corpora- 
tion and Chairman of the Center’s Advisory 
Committee; Mr. McGeorge Bundy of the Ford 
Foundation, and many others. But to each 
I would like to express the Board's appre- 
ciation 

Let me turn now to the Center’s begin- 
nings and objectives: 

The wise and generous Congressional char- 
ter contained but two general guidelines, 
declaring that the Center should be a living 
institution: first “expressing the ideals and 
concerns of Woodrow Wilson”, and, second, 
“symbolizing and strengthening the fruitful 
relation between the world of learning and 
the world of public affairs.” 

After seeking advice and counsel in many 
quarters in this country and elsewhere, we 
planned fellowship and guest scholar pro- 
grams for the Center designed to accentuate 
those aspects of Wilson’s “ideals and con- 
cerns” for which he is perhaps best known 
a half century after his presidency—his 
search for international peace and the imag- 
inative, new governmental approaches he 
used to meet major contemporary problems. 

These fundamental tenets of Woodrow 
Wilson’s beliefs are reflected in two brief 
excerpts from the few recordings of his voice 
which exist today. 

Listen now to his words of faith in de- 
mocracy and its ability to meet with justice 
and wisdom the nation’s problems, spoken in 
his address accepting the presidential nomi- 
nation in 1912: 

“Nor was the country ever more susceptible 
to unselfish appeals or to the high argu- 
ments of sincere justice. These are the un- 
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mistakable symptoms of an awakening. There 
is the more need of wise counsel because 
the people are ready to heed counsel if it 
be given honestly and in their interest. It 
is in the broad light of this new day that 
we stand face to face ... with great questions 
of right and of justice, questions of national 
development, of the development of char- 
acter and of standards of action .. . practical 
to live under, tolerable to work under...” 

And hear also a sentence from his final 
public utterance, a radio broadcast (in which 
an announcer’s voice echoes the text) given 
on the eve of Armistice Day in 1923, within 
three months of his death. The words lament 
United States refusal to join the League of 
Nations but show clearly, despite the audible 
inroads of age and illness, Wilson’s indomi- 
table trust in America's future fulfillment of 
its highest international obligations and 
ideals of honor and freedom: 

“This must always be a source of deep 
mortification to us and we shall inevitably 
be forced by the moral obligations of free- 
dom and honor to retrieve that fatal error 
and assume once more the role of courage 
self-respect, and helpfulness which every 
true American must wish to regard as our 
natural part in the affairs of the world.” 

And so, under the Center's general Wil- 
sonian theme, a wide variety of studies of 
significant, contemporary and emerging in- 
ternational, governmental and social prob- 
lems are being undertaken. In addition, we 
have selected two subjects on which we are 
sponsoring substantial studies during the 
opening period. 

(1) the development of international un- 
derstanding, law and cooperation in the uses 
of the oceans and the protection of the ma- 
rine environment; 

(2) man’s overall relations with his dete- 
rlorating environment with special attention 
to new forms of international cooperation 
needed to overcome environmental problems 
that transcend national boundaries. 

We are exceedingly proud of the high 
caliber of the thirty scholars chosen in the 
Center's programs to date. Let me describe 
briefly their makeup and the philosophy that 
led to their choice: 

First, they are strongly international in 
makeup because the perspectives we wish to 
foster here are world perspectives. Half of 
the first Woodrow Wilson fellows appointed 
come from the U.S.; half from ten other 
countries—Austraila, France, India, Israel, 
Japan, Switzerland, U.K., USSR and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Second, they are selected from many 
nonacademic professions and occupations— 
government, law, business, journalism, di- 
plomacy—as well as from a variety of the 
traditional academic disciplines including 
the social sciences, humanities and natural 
sciences, We felt strongly that no one dis- 
cipline or field has a monopoly on “the world 
of learning” and that persons of intelligence 
drawn from many occupations are essential 
to find solutions to today’s complex and 
interrelated problems. 

Third, they are given short as well as long 
terms of appointment—varying from 3 weeks 
to 18 months in the first group—to facilitate 
participation by busy professional people as 
well as traditional scholars with well devel- 
oped study projects. 

Fourth, the scholars are chosen without 
consideration of arbitrary age limits. The 
first fellows range in age from 27 to 62, but 
I am glad to report that the Center is a 
community in which the span of generations 
has not given rise to a problem of communi- 
cation between generations. 

Fifth, Center scholars work both individ- 
ually as well as in groups in approaching 
their subjects. 

And, finally, the scholars are appointed to 
the Center primarily for what they can con- 
tribute, to borrow from the memorable 
phrase in James Smithson’s will, “to the in- 
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crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men”—specifically in the case of the Center 
to the better understanding and solution of 
significant contemporary, international, gov- 
ernmental and social problems. 

From my own recent experience in the 
academic world, as well as from past and 
present vantage points in the Executive and 
Legislative Branches of federal and local gov- 
ernment, I have observed with increasing 
concern the widening gap between the world 
of learning and the world of public affairs. 
All too frequently people in public life are 
unaware of the best products of the academic 
world or believe that such products have 
little relevance to their public responsibilities 
and to the making of public policy and de- 
cisions. I now know the reverse to be true, 
and have seen how futile and removed gov- 
erment seems to all too many persons in the 
university community. 

There are many reasons for this gap, but 
one reason has been the lack of institu- 
tional meeting grounds on which people in 
public affairs and people drawn from the 
academic world and from other learned pro- 
fessions can come together in an atmosphere 
of complete freedom of inquiry and equality 
to work on significant problems of common 
concern. 

So, Mr. President, in dedicating the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars 
today, we have set our sights high indeed. 
We ask no less today of the scholars and 
staff of the Center and those who will follow 
them than that they dedicate their experi- 
ence, creativity and insights to the solutions 
of man's primary problems and the need for 
change to meet those problems. We hope 
that the scholars who labor here will always 
be willing to break new ground in search of 
essential truths; to attempt reasoned an- 
swers to vital questions based on known facts 
even though precedents may be lacking and 
solutions only imperfectly seen. 

Woodrow Wilson stated well in a speech 
to the American Political Science Association 
almost sixty years ago a theme that could 
well stand today as the goal of the Center 
named in his honor: 

. .» the man who has the time, the dis- 
crimination, and the sagacity to collect and 
comprehend the principal facts and the man 
who must act upon them must draw near to 
one another and feel that they are engaged 
in a common enterprise. The scholar must 
look upon his studies more like a human 
being and man of action, and the man of 
action must approach his conclusions more 
like a scholar.” 

The Wilson Center has no better friend 
than President Wilson’s current successor, 
who stated a similar theme in a Message to 
the Congress in April of 1969 that “The 
District has long sought and long needed a 
center for both men of letters and men of 
affairs.” It is my great privilege and honor 
to introduce the President of the United 
States. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, AT THE DEDICA- 

TION OF THE Wooprow WILSON INTERNA- 

TIONAL CENTER FOR SCHOLARS 


Senator Humphrey, Dean Sayre, Dr. Rip- 
ley, and all of the distinguished guests pres- 
ent here today: 

I, first, express my deep appreciation to 
Senator Humphrey for his gracious introduc- 
tion and also my commendation for his elo- 
quent remarks. 

And I would like to point out that in my 
opinion, had it not been for him, for his 
devotion, his dedication and his tenacity, we 
would not be meeting here today with this 
project now reaching its culmination. And to 
him and all the others who worked with 
him, certainly the thanks of the nation and 
the thanks of the people around the world go 
for seeing to it that the living memorial to 
one of America’s greatest men is now coming 
into being. 
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And it, of course, is an historic occasion 
for all of us. For me, too, it is the first time 
that I have heard the voice of Woodrow Wil- 
son, although I have read, as most of you 
have, most of what he has written. 

And it brings a special meaning to this oc- 
casion that one of the distinguished reli- 
gious leaders of this city and of this nation 
is here today, and that he is the grandson of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

I am honored to celebrate this occasion 
and the dedication of this new international 
study to the memory of one of America’s 
greatest Presidents. 

Along with most Presidents of the past half 
century, I have long been a student of Wood- 
row Wilson. He was a man born ahead of his 
time. We have reason to hope that he was 
not born ahead of our time. 

Ironically, this man, who used the English 
language to uplift and inspire, and who so 
enriched the lexicon of democracy is remem- 
bered most for one phrase he did not coin, a 
phrase that was twisted into a slogan of cyn- 
icism. He took that phrase from H. G. Wells’ 
book, “The War That Will End War.” Using 
that phrase as their center piece, there are 
some who class Woodrow Wilson as a colossal 
failure. 

He won re-election in 1916 on the slogan. 
“He kept us out of war.” But America went 
to war. That election, interestingly enough, 
was the background for my own interest in 
Woodrow Wilson and the inspiration he has 
provided for me, as he did for Senator Hum- 
phrey, the former Vice President of the 
United States. 

My mother and father were both Republi- 
cans. California was the State, as you recall, 
that decided the election of 1916. The reason 
was that a number of Republicans voted for 
Wilson. My mother was one of them. She 
was a devout Quaker, a deeply dedicated 
pacifist. 

I was only three years old in 1916, but for 
years afterwards, in a friendly way, my 
mother and father sometimes spoke of that 
election of 1916 in which my father had 
voted for Hughes. 

But my mother, despite the fact that 
America did get into war after 1916, always 
had her faith in Woodrow Wilson. She used 
to say to me, “He was a good man. He was 
a man who deeply believed in peace.” And 
she believed that the United States made 
an error in not following his advice after 
World War I. 

He inspired her with his idealism and she 
in turn passed on that inspiration to me. 

We all recall how Woodrow Wilson rallied 
the hopes of mankind that World War I 
would be a war that could end wars. We all 
remember, too, that wars followed, tragically. 

He tried to lead the United States in the 
community of nations, but he failed to stem 
the tide of post-war isolationism. He died 
a broken man. 

But now, with a half century's perspective, 
we can see the success of Woodrow Wilson 
begin to emerge. He identified the United 
States of America with the principle of the 
self-determination of all nations, weak and 
strong. 

He lit a spark that merged this nation 
with the cause of generosity and idealism. 

Every war-time President since Woodrow 
Wilson has been tempted to describe the cur- 
rent war as the war to end wars. But they 
have not done so because of the derision that 
the phrase evoked, a reminder of lost dreams, 
of lights that failed, of hopes that were 
raised and dashed. 

What I am striving for above all else, what 
this nation is striving for in all that we do 
is something that America has never experi- 
enced in this century, a full generation of 
peace. 

I believe that right now is the time for us 
to learn to walk in peace. The first step, of 
course, is to still the sound of war around 
the world. 
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We are moving in that direction. We have 
taken the first steps toward walking in peace. 
But we must first break the terrible world 
habit of war and only then can we learn the 
wonderous habit of peace. 

That is why today I do not speak of the 
war to end wars, Instead, I hope to focus 
or something that men alive today can 
achieve for themselves and their children, 
on a dream that we can realize here and now, 
a genuine beginning toward our ultimate 
goal. 

That is why I have set our sights on a span 
of time that men in positions of power to- 
daz can cope with, just one generation, but 
one long step on the path away from peren- 
nial war, 

That, too, is why it is more important now 
than ever before to summon up the spirit 
of Woodrow Wilson. For we can only estab- 
lish the habit of peace by answering the call 
for human brotherhood, his inspiration for 
an understanding between men and nations. 

Some of Woodrow Wilson’s most eloquent 
speeches were made on the trip that he took 
to Europe immediately after World War I. 
On that trip, crusading for a League of Na- 
tions, he made the point vividly in the Man- 
sion House in London. 

He told the story of a great Englishman 
of letters, Charles Lamb, who once casually 
sa’d about another man, “I hate that fellow.” 
And one of Lamb's friends replied, “I didn’t 
know that you knew him.” And Lamb said, 
“I don’t, I can’t hate a man I know.” 

And that is how Wilson made his point. He 
said, “When we know one another, we can- 
not hate one another.” 

Knowing one another in its deepest sense 
means far more than becoming acquainted 
or improving the atmosphere in relations be- 
tween nations. It means that we must recog- 
nize our differences and come to grips with 
reality of conflicting national interests. 

History has taught us that we do not know 
one another better by glossing over the sub- 
stance of disagreements. We know one an- 
other better when we understand why na- 
tions disagree. 

Then, and only then, can we act together 
to harmonize our differences. When we truly 
know one another we can have differences 
without hating one another. 

I suggest that the greatest single achieve- 
ment of Woodrow Wilson was in opening the 
heart of America for the world to see. 

Since Wilson, the world better understands 
that America does stand for self-determina- 
tion of all nations, that Americans fervently 
believe in a world living in freedom and 
peace. 

Wilson died convinced he was a failure. He 
was wrong. The Wilsonian vision, the Ameri- 
can passion for peace and freedom did not 
die. Through all the years of war, through 
all the setbacks of isolationism and weak- 
ness toward aggression, that vision has per- 
severed—until now it is on the verge of 
triumph. 

When we know one another, we cannot 
hate one another. In this still imperfect 
world, I am convinced that realistic under- 
standing is on the rise and mindless hatred 
is on the decline. 

The strong likelihood exists that there 
will be no need for a war to end wars, that 
instead by taking one careful step at a time, 
by making peace for one full generation, 
we will get this world into the habit of peace. 

The time will come when Woodrow Wilson 
will be remembered not as a man who tried 
and failed, but as one of those Americans 
who saw the truth before his time and whose 
vision became the reality of the generation 
he inspired. 

By his example, Woodrow Wilson helped 
make the world safe for idealism. 

By following that example, by not fearing 
to be idealists ourselves, we shall make the 
world safe for free men to live in peace. 
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Facts ABOUT THE Wooprow WILSON INTER- 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR SCHOLARS 

1. What is the WWICS? 

It is a new international center for ad- 
vanced contemporary studies in Washington, 
D.C., created by Congress as the nation’s “liv- 
ing memorial” institution in honor of Wood- 
drow Wilson. The Center is a place where 
men of letters and men of affairs from many 
nations can work together for brief or sus- 
tained periods on some of the major issues 
confronting man in the last third of the 
century. 

2. Where is it located? 

The Center is located in the newly-reno- 
vated, original Smithsonian Institution 
“castle” on the mall, where the Smithsonian 
has generously made more than forty rooms 
available for the Center's interim use in the 
central part of the building, including offices 
for scholars and staff, meeting rooms, library, 
commons rooms and a dining area. 

Under the legislative history of the Act 
creating the Center, it will eventually have 
a building of its own, located, according to 
the recommendations of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Commission and the President's 
Temporary Commission on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in downtown Washington in the 
area north of the Avenue between the Na- 
tional Archives and the National Portrait 
Gallery—National Collection of Fine Arts 
Buildings. 

3. Who runs the Center? 

Placed by Congress in the Smithsonian 
Institution for administrative purposes, the 
Center operates under the direction of its 
own fifteen-man Board of Trustees, ap- 
pointed by President Johnson and President 
Nixon—eight from private life and seven 
from federal positions, including the Secre- 
taries of State, HEW and the Smithsonian 
Institution (list attached). Former Vice 
President Humphrey is the designated Chair- 
man of the Board. Ex-Presidents Truman 
and Johnson are honorary members. 

The Center is also aided by a strong bi- 
partisan national and international Advisory 
Committee, headed by Mr. C. Peter Mc- 
Colough, president of the Xerox Corporation. 
(List Attached). Its members include persons 
prominent in public life, the universities, 
industries and the professions. Serving on 
the Advisory Committee as honorary mem- 
bers are the chief of state, head of govern- 
ment and/or foreign minister of Canada, 
France, Germany, Iran, Japan, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. 

The Center staff is under the direction of 
Mr. Benjamin H. Read, an attorney from 
Pennsylvania who was the Executive Secre- 
tary of the State Department from 1963 to 
1969. Mr. Albert Meisel, previously with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Peace Corps 
and Council on Leaders and Specialists serves 
as deputy director. 

(a) Board of Trustees 

The Hon. Hubert H. Humphery, Chairman. 

—, Vice Chairman. 

Hon. William P. Rogers, Secretary of State. 

Hon. Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare. 

Hon. Wallace B. Edgerton, Acting Chair- 
man, National Endowment for the Human- 
ities. 

Hon. S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Hon. L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress. 

Hon. James B. Rhoads, Archivist of the 
US. 

Hon. Daniel P. Moynihan, Counsellor to 
the President. 

Mr. James MacGregor Burns, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ernest Cuneo, Washington, D.C, 

Mr. Kevin Roche, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Mr. Charlies A. Horsky, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Harry C. McPherson, Jr., Washington, 
D.C. 
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Mr. John P. Roche, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. 

Honorary Members 

President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

President Harry S. Truman, 

(b) Advisory Committee 

Eugenie Anderson, Dwayne Andreas, Robert 
C. Baker, William Benton, Ralph J. Bunche, 
Harry Byrd, Jr., William Cahill, Clifford Case, 
James E. Cheek. 

Hedley Donovan, John Eisenhower, Edwin 
D. Etherington, Luther H. Foster, Peter 
Frelinghuysen, John Gardiner, R. K. A. 
Gardiner, Robert F. Goheen, W. Averell 
Harriman, Linwood Holton. 

Chester R. Huntley, Arthur Larson, W. 
Price Laughlin, Henry C. Lodge, Jr., C. Peter 
McColough, Chairman, Robert S. McNamara, 
Takeo Miki, G. William Miller, Jean Monnet. 

David A. Morse, Lester B, Pearson, Claiborne 
Pell, Nelson, Poynter, Stuart T. Saunders: 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., 
Cyrus R. Smith, 

William Spong, Frank Stanton, Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, Frank Thompson, Stewart 
L. Udall, Earl Warren, Walter Washington, 
Harrison Williams, Harold Wilson, Whitney 
M. Young, Jr. 

Non-U.S. (Hon.) 

H. R. H. The Prince of the Netherlands 

Willy Brandt, Chancellor, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany 

Edward Heath, Prime Minister, 
Kingdom 

Alec Douglas-Home, Secretary of State for 
Foreign & Commonwealth Affairs, United 
Kingdom 

H, I, M. Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, Shah of 
Iran 

Galo Plaza, Secretary-General, Organiza- 
tion of American States 

Eisaku Sato, Prime Minister, Japan 

Walter Scheel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Germany 

Maurice Schumann, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, France 

Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Canada 

Pierre Elliot Trudeau, 
Canada 

(c) Center Staff 

Benjamin H. Read, Director. 

Albert Meisel, Deputy Director. 

William M. Dunn, Administrative Officer. 

Mary Anglemyer, Librarian. 

Michael J. Lacey, Information Center Of- 
ficer. 

5. How does the Center's fellowship pro- 
gram differ from other advanced studies 
programs? 

Scholars in the fellowship program of the 
Wocdrow Wilson International Center are: 

Strongly international in makeup (half 
of the first WWICS fellows appointed come 
from the U.S.; half from ten other coun- 
tries: Australia, France, India, Israel, Ja- 
pan, Korea, Switzerland, U.K. and Yugo- 
slavia); 

Selected from many non-academic pro- 
fessions and occupations (government, law, 
business, journalism, diplomacy, etc.) as 
well as a variety of academic disciplines 
(social sciences, humanities and natural 
sciences) ; 

Given short as well as long terms of ap- 
pointment (3 weeks to 18 months in the 
first group) to facilitate participation by 
busy executives as well as traditional scholars 
with well developed study projects; 

Chosen without consideration of arbitrary 
age limits (fellows in their twenties, thirties, 
forties, fifties and sixties constitute the first 
Center community); 

Work individually as well as in groups in 
approaching their subjects of study; 

Appointed primarily for what they can 
contribute to the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge about significant international, 
governmental and social policy problems and 
their solutions, 

The Wilson Center is not an educational in- 
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stitution; it is mot a cultural exchange pro- 
gram—although both educational and cul- 
tural exchange benefits will exist. It is pri- 
marily a center for the encouragement of 
scholarship on vital current problems by 
persons of outstanding intellectual qualifica- 
tions, experience and dedication. 

6. General and Specific themes of studies— 
Oceans and Environment 

(a) General Theme—The general theme of 
the Center’s fellowship program is designed 
to accentuate those aspects of Wilson’s ideals 
and concerns for which he is perhaps best 
known a half century after his presidency— 
his search for international peace and the 
imaginative new approaches he used to meet 
pressing current issues. Thus the statement 
of policy adopted by the Board states: 

“Emphasis will be placed on studies de- 
signed to increase man’s understanding of 
significant international, governmental and 
social problems, and to improve the organiza- 
tion of society at all levels to meet such prob- 
lems. The focus will be on the public policy 
aspects of contemporary and emerging is- 
sues which confront many peoples and, where 
applicable, on comparative analyses of dif- 
ferent cultural, regional and other ap- 
proaches to such issues.” 

(b) Specific Themes: Oceans and Environ- 
ment Studies—More than half of the charter 
members of the Center’s scholarly commu- 
nity are working on two areas of study se- 
lected by the Trustees for special analysis 
during the opening year(s): 

Oceans—The first relates to the develop- 
ment of international law and cooperation in 
the uses of the oceans. Given the fact that 
the oceans cover 70 per cent of the earth’s 
surface and contain a large proportion of the 
planet's mineral and food resources, includ- 
ing four-fifths of all known animal life, the 
extension of existing laws has become an 
urgent necessity to avoid conflict and to safe- 
guard marine environment in the face of 
advancing population and technology. New 
and growing pollution hazards, exploitation 
capabilities, military uses, scientific research, 
depletion of certain fish stocks, supertanker 
developments, unresolved legal issues and 
claims, differences between the few states 
with advanced marine use capabilities and 
those without such means—all call for sus- 
tained study to extend existing understand- 
ing, law and cooperative practices. 

Environment—The other area designated 
for special encouragement involves studies of 
twentieth-century man in perspective, in- 
cluding consideration of the philosophical, 
social, political and economic implications of 
various environmental problems. Many re- 
search centers are well equipped to study man 
as a machine, and technical environmental 
studies are relatively plentiful. The Center's 
studies relate to the kinds of attitudinal 
and institutional changes that are called for 
if environmental deterioration is to be halted, 
and on ways in which such changes as are 
indicated may be brought about. Particular 
attention is given to new forms of inter- 
national cooperation needed if those prob- 
lems that tramscend boundaries are to be 
addressed effectively. 

7. How is the Center financed? 

From its inception the Congress has in- 
tended that the Wilson Center be a joint 
public-private enterprise with financial sup- 
port coming from both sectors. This in fact 
has been the case. 

The Center was able to organize and start 
its operations in the spring of 1969 by virtue 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation. As of 
December 1, 1970 a total of $220,000 had 
been raised from private sources to help 
meet initial development and fellowship 
costs. 

In the fall of 1970 the Congress appro- 
priated $100,000 for the use of the Center in 
fiscal year 1971. In its first operating year 
the Congress has provided an appropriation 
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of $750,000 to equip and administer the Cen- 
ter and to finance twenty of the forty fel- 
lowships (at an estimated average cost of 
$23,000 per fellowship) for which facilities 
are provided in the interium quarters. For 
the fiscal year 1972 the Board of Trustees 
has requested funds which would again per- 
mit payment of administrative costs and 
half of the intended forty fellowships from 
public sources. 

In order to bring the Center to full capac- 
ity in its first year of operations the Board 
of Trustees must raise approximately $250,- 
000 additional fellowship funds from pri- 
vate sources—foundations, corporations and 
individuals—in the United States and in 
other countries. 

Some extremely strong fellowship applica- 
tions have been received from the United 
States and other countries, and more are 
coming in each week. 

8. How are fellowship stipends deter- 
mined? 

Financial support in the form of stipends 
are available from the Center to meet the 
fellow’s previous year’s salary rate up to a 
stipulated ceiling with cost of living adjust- 
ments for scholars from other countries, 
based on the principle that the fellowship 
should not involve financial loss or gain to 
the recipient. Each fellow, however, is asked 
in the first instance to seek any possible 
financial support from his own institution, 
government, foundations, or other sources. 
Funds are also available to cover certain 
trayel expenses for the fellow and his im- 
mediate family to and from Washington, 
if warranted by the length of the appoint- 
ment in question, 

9. What is the scholar selection system? 

Nominations and application forms are 
available by writing to the Center and com- 
pleted forms are processed on receipt. The 
normal selection schedule calls for the is- 
suance of invitations three times each year— 
March 1 (January 1 deadline for applica- 
tions); July 1 (May 1 deadline); and Decem- 
ber 1 (October 1 deadline). Appointments 
may start at any time after the issuance of 
invitations and the completion of arrange- 
ments. Ordinarily applications should be re- 
ceived well in advance of the period of ap- 
pointment sought, but no fixed lead time is 
required. 

In processing nominations and applica- 
tions the Center staff obtains the advice of 
expert outside advisory panels. Panel mem- 
bers to date have included such academic 
and professional luminaries as: Marver 
Bernstein, Dean of the Woodrow Wilson 
School at Princeton; O. B. Hardison, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Folger Shakespeare Library; 
Margaret Mead, anthropologist; Henry 
Riecken; President of the Social Science 
Research Council; Max Frankel, Washington 
bureau chief of the New York Times; and 
Daniel Boorstin, Director of the Museum 
of History and Technology. 

In extending and passing on applications 
the Board has determined that the following 
criteria will be used: (1) scholarly capabili- 
ties and promise in areas of primary interest 
to the Center; (2) likelihood of contributing 
the complementary experience and knowl- 
edge needed for a lively and productive in- 
tellectual community; (3) relevance of 
Washington area intellectual resources or 
people to proposed area of study; and (4) 
thorough speaking and writing knowledge of 
English. 

The Board of Trustees has reserved to itself 
the final review and approval of all invita- 
tions of appointment. 

10. What is the Center’s relationship to 
Washington area and other institutions? 

The WWICS is an independent institution 
under the direction of its own Board of 
Trustees and located for administrative pur- 
poses in the Smithsonian Institution 
complex. 

It- is not related in any formal way to any 
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of the many schools and programs named in 
honor of Woodrow Wilson—all of which are 
sponsored and financed by private or state 
means—although informal ties are close and 
friendly with these institutions. 

The same ts true of the universities and 
colleges in the Washington area, Close, in- 
formal ties exist, but there is no formal rela- 
tionship. since the Center is clearly intended 
aS a national and international institution 
and not the affiliate or associate of any one 
private institution. 

11. What are its relations with the capital 
area community? 

One of the basic objectives of the Center 
is the creation of an intellectual commu- 
nity in the Washington area which can help 
strengthen the relations between “the world 
of learning and the world of public affairs.” 
Each fellow in accepting an appointment has 
agreed to participate regularly in dinners and 
other discussion groups with his colleagues 
and invited guests and to take a turn at 
leading such discussions or presenting a pa- 
per for discussion on such occasions. By 
this means the Center board hopes that the 
scholars will establish close and significant 
ties with the official, diplomatic and private 
intellectual communities of the area and 
nationally. 

This process is aided by the many re- 
sources of the Washington area, which bring 
increasing numbers of scholars to the city 
in search of the rich and growing library, 
program and manpower assets of the area. 
The Center has established a small infor- 
mation center service to assist scholars to 
locate most efficiently the resources needed 
in their work. 

In addition, the Center’s board has hosted 
a series of community leader luncheons and 
other informal get-togethers to create close 
and enduring ties with the Washington com- 
munity. 

Location in the Smithsonian Institution 
complex will provide a valuable resource and 
relationship on which to draw and the social 
scientists and humanists at the Center will 
benefit greatly from close relations with the 
Smithsonian scientific community. 

12, Independent nature of studies and 
scholars at Center. 

Although the Wilson Center is partially fi- 
nanced from public appropriations and a 
minority of its Board of Trustees are ex- 
officio federal officials, the legislative history 
of the Center and the decisions of the first 
Board of Trustees make it unmistakably clear 
that there will be a spirit of complete free- 
dom of inquiry in all scholarly work done at 
the Center. 

To help insure this end the Board deter- 
mined unanimously that government re- 
search contracts will not be sought or ac- 
cepted at the Center. 

The high caliber of first scholars appointed 
attests to the genuine and complete inde- 
pendence of the Center from government 
control, 

13. Woodrow Wilson Quotes and State- 
ments about the Center by President Nizon, 
former Presidents and Chairman Humphrey. 


WOODROW WILSON 


“The man who has the time, the discrimi- 
nation, and the sagacity to collect and com- 
prehend the principal facts and the man 
who must act upon them must draw near 
to one another and feel that they are en- 
gaged in a common enterprise. The scholar 
must look upon his studies more like a hu- 
man being and a man of action, and the man 
of action must approach his conclusions 
more like a scholar.” 

(Address to American Political Science 
Assn. Annual Meeting 1911) 

“Democratic institutions are never done; 
they are, like the living tissues, always 
‘amaking’ ”. 

HARRY S, TRUMAN 

“Woodrow Wilson was one of the greatest 

of our Presidents and he brought to that 
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office his deep scholarship, a profound sense 
of history—and maturity of our democratic 
purpose. My best wishes to the Board of 
Trustees of the Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars on this very im- 


portant undertaking.” 
(President Truman’s Letter to Chairman 


Humphrey, May 5, 1969) 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
“We have a continuing commitment, in 
the words of President Wilson, to the serv- 
ice of humanity. His life, his actions, and 
his ideals serve as an inspiration today to 
the achievement of the goals that he articu- 
lated so well . . . I hope the Commission will 
plan a memorial that expresses the faith in 
democracy, vision of peace and dedication 
to international understanding that Presi- 
dent Wilson himself did so much to ad- 
vance.” 
(Statement at Signing of Bill Creating 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission Oc- 
tober 4, 1961) 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


“The dream of a great scholarly center in 
our Nation’s Capital is as old as the Repub- 
lic itself. There could be no more fitting 
monument to the memory of Woodrow Wil- 
son than an institution devoted to the high- 
est ideals of scholarship and international 
understanding.” 

(Message to Congress, March 13, 1968) 

The Congress of the United States: 

“The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares . . . that a living institution express- 
ing the ideals and concerns of Woodrow Wil- 
son would be an appropriate memorial to 
his accomplishments as the 28th President of 
the United States, a distinguished scholar, 
an outstanding university president, and a 
brilliant. advocate of international under- 
standing; ... that (an international cen- 


ter for scholars), symbolizing and strength- 
ening the fruitful relation between the world 
of learning and the world of public affairs, 


would be a suitable memorial to the spirit 
of Woodrow Wilson.” 

(Woodrow Wilson Memorial Act of 1968 
(PL—90-637) ). 


RICHARD M. NIXON 


“My greetings to the first scholars and to 
a'l responsible for the opening today of the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. As a long time admirer of the 
twenty-eigh*h President, who combined a 
devotion to scholarship with a passion for 
peace, I can think of no more fitting tribute 
to his memory than this new international 
center where men of letters and men of af- 
fairs from many nations will dedicate their 
scholarship to gaining new understanding of 
the pressing problems confronting men now 
and in the years ahead. It is my hope that the 
Center will prove to be, as it was first pro- 
posed, ‘an institution of learning that the 
22nd century will regard as having influenced 
the 21st’.” 

(Message to Center, October 19, 1970). 

“And to [Senator Humphrey] and all the 
others who worked with him, certainly the 
thanks of the nation and the thanks of the 
people around the world go for seeing to it 
that the living memorial to one of America’s 
greatest men is now coming into being.” 

(Remarks at Dedication of Center, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1971) 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


“One of the reasons we have labored so 
hard to launch the Center is the belief that 
there is an urgent need for an institutional 
meeting ground where men and women from 
many nations whose lives are devoted to pub- 
lic service and outstanding persons from the 
academic world and other learned professions 
can come together to work on common prob- 
lems of major importance which cut across 
the boundaries of disciplines, professions and 
nationalities alike in an atmosphere of com- 
plete freedom of inquiry and equality. 

(Message to Center, October 19, 1970) 
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“So, Mr. President, in dedicating the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars 
today, we have set our sights high indeed. 
We ask no less today of the scholars and 
staff of the Center and those that will follow 
them than that they dedicate their experi- 
ence, creativity and insights to the solutions 
of mcn's primary problems and the need for 
change to meet those problems.” 

(Remarks at Dedication of Center, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1971) 


FEBRUARY 22, 1971. 


FELLOWS AND GUEST SCHOLARS OF Woop- 
ROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 
SCHOLARS 


«., Fellows 

(1) Environment Studies 

Stephen V. Boyden, 45, Australia, Head of 
Urban Biology Group at Australian National 
University. Writer and lecturer on broad 
biological consequences of advancing tech- 
nology in advanced societies. Writing book 
on “The Biok gy of Civilization” which will 
be an attempt to describe aspects of the 
contemporary human situation in biological 
perspective, and to discuss interaction be- 
tween natural and cultural processes as they 
relate to problems of modern man. (October 
1970—February 1971.) 

Douglas M. Costle, 31, attorney and govern- 
ment official. Graduate of Harvard University 
and University of Chicago Law School. As a 
senior staff associate on the Environment 
and Natural Resources Panel of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Executive Orga- 
nization under Roy Ash, Costle and one other 
have been given principal credit for formula- 
tion of President Nixon’s reorganization plan 
and message on the new Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA). Will concentrate at 
the Center on related basic values issues of 
the quest for a better environment and the 
international institutional and political ques- 
tions which will call for sustained attention. 

Elizabeth Haskell, 28, formerly on research 
staff of the Urban Institute in Washington, 
D.C.; previously a legislative aide to U.S. 
Senator Jackson; and policy analyst for the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for water 
pollution control; is heading small task force 
project funded largely by the Ford Founda- 
tion to analyze state environmental institu- 
tions. The study will formulate general guide- 
lines based on legal and public administra- 
tion research, to assist state legislatures in 
developing comprehensive, environmental in- 
stitutional arrangements, Currently also co- 
authoring book on thermal pollution, she 
has in past year compiled two-volume com- 
pendium and evaluation of federal programs 
involved in urban waste management and 
regulation of quality of urban environment. 

Paul G. Kuntz, 55, Professor of Philosophy, 
Emory University, Atlanta. A Ph. D. from 
Harvard, Kuntz has also taught at Smith and 
Grinnell Colleges. He is the author of several 
books on philosophy and numerous articles 
covering a wide range of humanist concerns. 
Is working at the Center on various writings 
stemming from The Concept of Order (1968) 
such as order in individual experience, the 
ordering of societies, and concepts of the 
order of nature crucial in discussions of the 
environment. 

Athelstan Spilhaus, 59, meteorologist, 
oceanographer, environmentalist; American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
president 1970-71; Chairman of the Board 
1971-72. Self-employed as writer and consult- 
ant in Florida during last year, Spilhaus has 
been president of the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia 1967-69; dean of the Institute 
of Technology at the University of Minnesota 
1949-66; and has held a succession of teach- 
ing, consulting and board positions in the 
fields of meteorology, oceanography and 
other natural sciences. He has held presiden- 
tial appointments—UNESCO, Seattle World’s 
Fair and National Science Board—under 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son. His executive writings have concentrated 
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recently on environmental issues, particular- 
ly new town issues. 

Robert E. Stein, 32, Attorney Adviser, Legal 
Adviser’s Office, Department of State; served 
as attorney for U.S. Section of International 
Joint Commission (U.S. & Canada); previ- 
ously attorney, U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency; honor graduate, Brandeis 
University and Columbia Law School. His 
project deals with methods of organizing 
transnationally for environmental control 
with special emphasis on the role that can 
be played by regional institutions. 

(2) Ocean studies 

R. P. Anand, 37, Professor and Head of the 
Department of International Law, School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University in New Delhi; author of several 
books and numerous articles on interna- 
tional] courts, arbitration, conflict settle- 
ment, developing role of the newly-inde- 
pendent Asian-African countries in the 
present international legal order, and sev- 
eral other aspects of international law. Is 
writing a book on “Legal Regime of the Sea- 
bed and the Developing Countries.” 

Edward Duncan Brown, 36, Senior Lec- 
turer in International Law at University 
College, London; Master of Laws with Dis- 
tinction and Ph. D., University of London 
(Ph.D. thesis on legal regime of submarine 
areas); author of The Legal Regime of Hy- 
drospace, 1971, and a number of articles and 
papers on ocean issues, particularly legal re- 
gime of deep sea mineral exploitation, free- 
dom of scientific research and pollution 
problems. Is completing a study on Arms 
Control in Hydrospace and undertaking a 
comparative study in depth of institutional 
models for a legal regime for the sea-bed 
beyond national jurisdiction. 

Lucius C. Caflisch, 34, Assistant Professor 
of International Law, Graduate Institute of 
International Studies at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Holds law degrees (License en droit and 
Docteur en droit) from the University of 
Geneva and a Master of Arts Degree from Co- 
lumbia. Has published a book and articles 
on international law in various periodicals. 
Is doing research and writing on interna- 
tional legal questions relating to the pollu- 
tion of the seas. 

Moritaka Hayashi 32, member of study 
group of ocean exploitation law at Japanese 
Institute of International Business Law in 
Tokyo; Lecturer at Hosei University in 
Tokyo; previous assignments with legislative 
reference bureau of the Japanese Diet. Has 
law degrees from both Waseda University in 
Tokyo and Tulane University in New Or- 
leans, and has done advanced graduate study 
work at the University of Pennsylvania. Au- 
thor of several articles and a book on various 
aspects of the law of the sea, particularly on 
continental shelf problems. Will do syste- 
matic research on Soviet attitudes toward 
ocean space, deep seabed and ocean floor 
problems, and the prospects for international 
cooperation with the West in this area. 
(Coming March, 1971.) 

E. W. Seabrook Hull, 47, marine affairs pub- 
licist. President Nautilus Press, and editor, 
Ocean Science News, Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment, and World Ecology 2000; previous edi- 
tor, Underseas Technology; editor with Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Whaley-Eaton Service; authors of 
books and articles on oceans: Master of Ma- 
rine Affairs, University of Rhode Island. Is 
working on model international regime for 
prevention, control and clean-up of ocean 
pollution. 

Vladimir Ibler, 57, Professor of Public In- 
ternational Law, University of Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. Author of a number of publications 
on international law, in particular on the 
law of the seas. Is studying problems aris- 
ing in connection with the proposed confer- 
ence on the law of the sea in 1973, especial- 
ly those of preservation of freedom of the 
seas. 

Gerard J. Mangone, 52, former Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs and Professor of 
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Political Science at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, is the author, co-author, or editor 
of some twenty books on international re- 
lations. He is Senior Fellow and Coordina- 
tor of Ocean Studies at the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars. 

P. S, Rao, 27, a graduate of Andhra Uni- 
versity, Waltair, India, Rao has just received 
his doctorate in international law from Yale 
University. His thesis was on “Legal Regu- 
lation of the Exploitation of the Deep Sea- 
bed”. Is doing research on the international 
issues involved in offshore natural resources 
exploitation and world public order. 

George E. Reedy, Jr., 52, writer; previously 
press secretary to President Johnson 1964- 
65; special assistant to the Vice President 
1961-63; staff director, Senate Majority Pol- 
icy Committee, 1955-60; member of (Strat- 
ton) Commission on Marine Science Engi- 
neering and Resources (1967-69). Based on 
his experience on the Stratton Commission 
and extensive subsequent research, Reedy is 
writing a book on marine policy problems. 

Hideo Takabayashi, 43, Professor of In- 
ternational Law, Ryukoku University, Ky- 
oto, Japan; author of numerous articles and 
book on maritime and ocean law problems, 
particularly questions concerning the ter- 
ritorial sea. Is doing study of future re- 
gime of the deep seabed and the exploitation 
of its resources, with special emphasis on the 
needs of developing countries. (October 
1970—March 1971.) 

(3) General Studies 

R. C. Anderson, 51, Associate Director, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory; specialist 
in chemistry and American Literature; 
studied role of science in modern society by 
an interview process with officials in the 
Executive and Legislative Branches, (Octo- 
ber—November 1970.) 2 

Shlomo Avineri, 37, political scientist and 
historian; chairman of the Political Science 
Department of Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem; Ph.D. from London School of Eco- 
nomics (1964). Author of recent works on 
Marx and Hegel, Avineri wishes to pursue 
his studies of possible options for the reso- 
lution of the Arab-Israeli conflict, with spe- 
cial attention to the role of the Palestinians 
on whom he is an acknowledged expert. 
(Coming Sept. 1971.) 

Rajeshwar Dayal, 61, former senior fellow 
at Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton; pre- 
viously Foreign Secretary and Head of 
Indian Foreign Service; Special Representa- 
tive of U.N. Secretary General in Congo and 
head of U.N. Mission; Indian Permanent 
Representative to U.N.; High Commissioner 
to Pakistan; Ambassador to France, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Romania and Greece; Min- 
ister in Moscow. Is writing book on inter- 
national peacekeeping, conciliation and 
mediation, 

Alton Frye, 33, on leave as Administra- 
tive Assistant to Senator Edward W. Brooke; 
political scientist; writer; Ph.D. from Yale; 
former staff member of the Rand Corpora- 
tion. Is writing book on “A Responsible Con- 
gress: The Legislative Context of American 
Foreign Policy”, for which he has received a 
grant from the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Jackson Giddens, 35, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at MIT; Ph.D. from 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. He 
is studying the origins and effects of Wilson's 
approach to communications with other na- 
tions, particularly the idea of open diplomacy 
and its implications for American propa- 
ganda overseas. 

Jules Gueron, 62, Professor, Science Fa- 
culty, Sorbonne; specialist in physical 
chemistry; former Director, French Atomic 
Energy Commission; former Director Gen- 
eral, European Atomic Energy Community. 
Wants to study (1) process by which U.S. 
Government science policy is developed; and 
(2) relevance of U.S. interstate regulating 
system for European Community. An in- 
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ternationally known physical chemist and 
science administrator as well as a philos- 
opher and student of comparative political 
developments. (Coming June 1971.) 

Donald L. Horowitz, 31, attorney, U.S. 
Department of Justice. Law degrees from 
Syracuse and Harvard Law Schools; Ph.D. 
in government. Harvard University. Author 
of several articles on race and ethnic prob- 
lems, Horowitz plans to undertake research 
and comparative study at the Center on the 
politics of ethnic and racial relations in de- 
veloping countries. The study will center on 
(1) the sources of ethnic conflict, (2) the 
patterns of ethnic politics, and (3) the stra- 
tegies of ethnic accommodations in divided 
societies. Horowitz holds a joint appoint- 
ment from the Woodrow Wilson Center and 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Robert E. Lane, 53, Political Science De- 
partment. Yale University; formerly, chair- 
man of department; President, 1970-71, of 
American Political Science Association; au- 
thor of several books and numerous articles 
on American government and political life; 
is studying ways in which political science 
research can become more useful and better 
known to top Executive and Legislative 
Branch officials. 

Yves-Henri Nouailhat, 35, French his- 
torian, writer; Assistant Professor of History 
at the University of Nantes; is studying rela- 
tions between France and U.S. between 1914 
and 1917 for which he has received a grant 
from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

H. J. Rosenbaum, 29, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, Wellesley College, and spe- 
cialist in Latin American politics and com- 
parative foreign policy. A Ph. D, from the 
Fletcher Schooi of Law and Diplomacy and 
author of numerous articles on Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs, Rosenbaum is studying recent 
Latin American security developments and 
writing a book on Brazilian economic and 
political development. 

Harold I. Sharlin, 45, Professor of History, 
Iowa State University. Teaches history of sci- 
ence and technology and their influence on 
American culture; author of numerous arti- 
cles and.of The Making of the Electrical Age 
(1963), The Convergent Century; The Unifi- 
cation of the Sciences in the Nineteenth 
Century (1966), forthcoming work on Lord 
Kelvin. Is working on the role of 19th cen- 
tury science and technology in the formation 
of American attitudes and beliefs. 

Kurt R. Spillmann, 33, Switzerland, spe- 
cialist in American History at University of 
Zurich; holder of research fellowship at Yale 
University, 1969-70; author of several publi- 
cations, including articles on Wilson and 
Roosevelt. Studying “motives and goals of 
the peace concepts of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: a case study of the 
gap between long-range objectives on for- 
eign policy and the realities of making 
peace.” 

David Wise. 40, author and journalist, 
Washington, D.C.; formerly Washington Bu- 
reau Chief, New York Herald Tribune; co- 
author of The U-2 Affairs (1962), The Invis- 
ible Government (1964). The Espionage Es- 
tablishment (1967); and Democracy Under 
Pressure (1971), a college textbook on the 
American political system; numerous arti- 
cles in leading newspapers and magazines. 
Studying processes through which govern- 
ment-decision making and action, especially 
in the field of foreign policy are—or are not— 
translated into public information and pub- 
lic support. 

B. Guest Scholars 

Lynton K. Caldwell, 57, political scientist; 
professor of government at Indiana Univer- 
sity; author of a number of books and publi- 
cations on biopolitics, science, ethics and 
public policy and articles over several years 
on environmental questions. Now working 
on book on “Protecting the Biosphere: Inter- 
national tion for Environmental 
Control” for publication in 1972 prior to 
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U.N. Environmental Conference. Based on 
considerable travels books will concentrate 
on international understanding, cooperation 
and arrangements necessary for combatting 
environmental problems on international 
scale, influence of international business, sci- 
ence and technology and limitations of pres- 
ent international structure. Will conduct 
and participate in planned series of seminars 
at Center in 1971 on international environ- 
mental issues. 

Aaron L. Danzig, 57, attorney, senior part- 
ner in law offices of Nemeroff, Jelline, Danzig, 
Paley and Kaufman, New York City; A. B. 
and LLB Columbia; LLM New York Univer- 
sity; President, U.S. Financial Co., Inc., New 
York City; charter member World Peace 
through Law Center; chairman of U.N. Char- 
ter Commission; member Commission to 
Study Organization of Peace. Author of books 
and articles, including draft legal regimes 
on seabeds, U.N., etc. Plans to spend three 
weeks at Center developing treaty proposal 
on ocean pollution matters. 

Wilton S. Dillon, 47, anthropologist and 
educator, Smithsonian Institution, former 
director of seminars, now attached to Office 
of Environmental Sciences. A former uni- 
versity. teacher and foundation executive, 
Dr. Dillon spent six years at the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., help- 
ing to organize International cooperation on 
science and technology in developing coun- 
tries. He is author of Gifts and Nations, and 
co-editor, Man and Beast: Comparative So- 
cial Behavior. He is presently working on an 
essay about the management of science di- 
plomacy, and a book on intellectual life in 
Africa. 

Rene Jules Dubos, 69, micro-biologist and 
leading environmentalist; professor at 
Rockefeller University in New York City; 
first to demonstrate feasibility of obtaining 
germ-fighting drugs from microbes more than 
twenty years ago. Noted author of fourteen 
books, including Pulitzer Prize in 1969 for 
“So Humane an Animal”. Dubos has been 
concerned with the effects and environ- 
mental forces—physlo-chemical, biological 
and social—exerted on human life. His in- 
terest in the biological and mental effects of 
the total environment has involved him 
in the sociomedical problems of the under- 
privileged communities as well as the de- 
veloped areas of the world. Dubos has indi- 
cated he will devote “ample time to partici- 
pate in the activities of the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center" in defining environ- 
mental study objectives and in helping to 
find and select the scholars who would like 
to work on these problems at the Center in 
its opening year. 

V. A. Fedorovich, 46, U.S.S.R., has higher 
degrees in both engineering and economics 
and has taught political economy at the 
University of Moscow. Currently a research 
fellow at Institute of U.S.A. in Moscow, 
Fedorovich is a specialist in science policy 
and is gathering data on U.S. government 
system of research and development con- 
tracting in science. (January-February 
1971.) 

Edward Wenk, Jr., 50, professor of engi- 
neering and public affairs, University of 
Washington; Chairman, Committee on 
Public Engineering Policy, National Academy 
of Engineering; formerly executive secretary 
(1966-70), National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development; 
leading authority on multiple policy aspects 
of ocean uses; first advisor on science and 
technology, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress; Executive Secretary of 
Federal Council for Science and Technology; 
Director of Engineering in civil engineering, 
Johns Hopkins. Dr. Wenk is spending reg- 
ularly two days a month on ocean studies at 
the Center. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
time, under the previous order, the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
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Percy) for a period not to extend beyond 
12 o’clock noon. 


SSE ——— 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on the 
53d anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence, we look across the years of 
contemporary history and remember the 
millions of men, women, and children 
of many nations and cultures who have 
been oppressed and denied their rightful 
destinies. 

We rise in tribute today to the people 
of Lithuania who—under the most diffi- 
cult cirecumstances—have, somehow, 
some way, maintained their’ historical, 
cultural, and religious traditions. 

But we think also of the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Slovaks, the Hungarians, the 
East Germans, the Albanians, the Lat- 
vians, the Estonians, the Ukrainians, the 
Armenians, the Georgians, the Cubans, 
and the Asians who live under Commu- 
nist rule. 

For millions of people on three conti- 
nents live in these conditions. They must 
not be forgotten. And I am certain that 
I speak for all my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate of the United States when I say that 
they will not be forgotten. 

The Lithuanian people, together with 
their sister nations of the Baltic area, 
have suffered such oppression since 1918, 
before most of today’s living Americans 
were born. Think of it: For two and a 
half generations, Lithuanians have been 
denied their freedom and self-determi- 
nation. 

This year the plight of the Lithuanian 
people has been dramatized before the 
entire world by the attempted defection 
of the Lithuanian sailor, Simas Kudirka, 
and by the efforts of Pranas and Algir- 
das Brazinskas and of Vytautas Simokai- 
tis to gain freedom. By their acts they 
have reminded the world that Lithuania 
yearns to be free. 

Today Mr. Eugene A. Bartkus, im- 
mediate past president of the Lithuanian 
American Council, who has been ex- 
ceedingly active in Lithuanian affairs, 
is in Washington to talk with Members 
of the Senate about what can be done to 
achieve a degree of freedom for the peo- 
ple of Lithuania. 

The members of the council are among 
the many Americans of Lithuanian heri- 
tage whose good work helps keep alive 
the hope of freedom for Lithuania. On 
the occasion of the anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s indepedence, we salute them and 
their dedicated coworkers across this 
land. 

We pray that freedom such as ours 
here in America will one day be enjoyed 
by the people of Lithuania and of all the 
world. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, February 
16 marked the 53d anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence by the 
gallant people of Lithuania. On that day 
the centuries-long struggle of the Lith- 
uanian people to be free of foreign dom- 
ination was at last realized. 

History and geography have been bru- 
tal to the proud freedom loving people 
of Lithuania. Throughout most of their 
history they have been subjected to the 
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humiliation of foreign rule. During the 
18th and 19th centuries, Czarist Russia 
not only ruled the Lithuanians but also 
attempted, via a policy of Russification, 
to destroy the cultural heritage of the 
national minorities that lived within 
their imperial empire. The chaos that 
followed the collapse of the Romanov 
dynasty during World War I enabled the 
Lithuanians to proclaim their independ- 
ence. Two more years of warfare ensued 
before peace and international recogni- 
tion confirmed their fragile independ- 
ence, 

We mark this occasion, not with the 
joy that accompanies our own independ- 
ence day celebrations, but with the grim 
realization that the freedom and inde- 
pendence of these proud, long suffering, 
Baltic peoples was to last but 22 years. 
Tyranny would once again replace lib- 
erty, by mid June 1940, when the Soviet 
Union occupied Lithuania and installed 
a puppet regime that requested annexa- 
tion to the U.S.S.R. War, devastation, 
and alternating waves of German and 
Russian invaders would mark Lithuania’s 
fate during World War II. Deportation 
and continued subjugation were the or- 
der of the day as the Soviet Union re- 
asserted its control following the collapse 
of Nazi Germany in 1945. 

This anniversary is an opportune time 
for us to remember the heroic efforts to 
the Lithuanian people to be free. We 
who have always lived in a land of 
democracy and freedom often take these 
treasures for granted. It is appropriate 
for us to remember that there are other 
peoples longing to be free. We can only 
hope that some day the dream embodied 
in the Atlantie Charter, “to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them,” can at last be realized by the free- 
dom-loving people of Lithuania. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
proud to add my voice to the excellent 
statement of the Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. Percy) in commemoration of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. Buffetted 
by invasion and domination by powerful 
neighbors, for close to 1,000 years, Lithu- 
ania has nevertheless kept alive its spirit 
and its ethos. In 1939 Lithuania received 
the dubious “protection” of the Red 
Army, and in 1940, after a rigged elec- 
tion, she was forced to request incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet Union. Her people 
were deported in large numbers, her in- 
teligentsia was systematically decimated, 
and her treasures were ravaged first by 
the Soviets in 1940, then by the Germans 
in 1941, and again by the Soviets in 1944. 
It is indeed extraordinary that the flame 
of Lithuanian culture, however, tenuous 
it may appear, continues to survive to- 
day. And it is fitting that this flame is 
strongest today in the United States. 

At the same time it is particularly sad 
that our most recent reminder of the 
plight of Lithuania was reenacted last 
November in the events that resulted in 
the return of the would-be defector, 
Simas Kudirka, to Soviet captivity. The 
tragedy of human life and liberty that 
was reflected in this act filled all Amer- 
ica with shock, disbelief, and a sense of 
profound shame. This act cannot be un- 
done. But we can seek to learn from this 
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grievous mistake and to rededicate our- 
selves to the principle for which America 
has traditionally been a symbol through- 
out the world: The principle of the 
sanctity and inviolability of the individ- 
ual. Let..us therefore in the name of 
Simas Kudirka direct our respect and 
honor to the spirit of Lithuania, which 
remains unextinguished, on this day of 
commemoration of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the Lithuanian people 
on the 53d anniversary of Lithuanian 
independenice, celebrated February 16. 

The story of the Lithuanian people is 
a chronicle of continued domination. The 
Lithuanians were dominated by Russia 
from 1795 to 1915, then occupied by the 
Germans. The Lithuanians did experi- 
ence two decades of independence prior 
to being declared a constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. on August 3, 1940. Lithu- 
ania was occupied by the Nazis following 
Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union 
in 1941. Then, beginning in 1944, the 
Soviet Army again reoccupied Lithuania. 

The United States has never recognized 
the Soviet incorporation of Lithuania or 
of the other two Baltic States, Estonia 
and Latvia, I applaud such a policy be- 
cause the United States should not, even 
symbolically, acquiesce to Soviet domina- 
tion of these nations. The eventual free- 
dom and independence of Lithuania, as 
well as Estonia and Latvia, must be an 
objective of American policy. 

The media of the Communist nations 
continue to polemicize about “Western 
colonialist. powers.” Yet, the continued 
subjugation of Lithuania, and the other 
Baltic States, eloquently testifies to the 
nature of the world’s colonial power, the 
Soviet Union. 

All of us are aware of the tragedy last 
November 23 of Simas Kudirka, the 
Lithuanian seaman who attempted to 
defect to the United States. Americans 
were outraged and saddened by the suc- 
cession of events that day which, in ef- 
fect, denied asylum to this young man. 
Although President Nixon has taken ac- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of such an 
incident, Americans will long remember 
this contradiction of a traditional policy 
of welcoming those who seek freedom. 

Simas Kudirka focused attention once 
again on the plight of the Lithuanian 
people. Kudirka reminded Americans, 
who in their own security had forgotten, 
that too many people still live under the 
domination of foreign powers. I am 
optimistic enough to believe that some- 
day the Lithuanian people will be free, 
because of the will to freedom which has 
characterized the Lithuanian people. 

There are about 1 million Americans 
of Lithuanian descent, including many 
in my own State of New York. I join 
these Americans in their prayer for the 
early restoration of freedom and in- 
dependence for Lithuania, 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), in commemorating the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the State of 
Lithuania. 

Even though this most significant 
event in Lithuanian history took place 
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53 years ago, the right to freedom for 

par is just as real now as it was 
en. 

At this time I can only add my hope to 

that of many, that this inalienable right 

to sovereignty be restored to Lithuania 

and all the captive nations of the world. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
marks the 53d year since the Lithuanian 
nation declared its independence. I be- 
lieve it appropriate that we pause to pay 
tribute to the brave spirit and striving 
for freedom which has characterized the 
history of the Lithuanian people. 

Lithuania's love of liberty is rooted in 
traditions of humanism that go back to 
the Middle Ages. As one eminent scholar, 
Clarence Manning, noted, Lithuania 
“protected Europe against the Mongols 
and the Tatars. They furnished a power 
and a government behind which the 
Eastern Slavs could live in peace and 
safety with a freedom that was unknown 
in Moscovite Russia. They blessed their 
subjects with more human freedoms than 
in the neighboring countries. They en- 
couraged education and toleration, and 
they played their part in the general 
development of European civilization.” 

It is not surprising that a country root- 
ed in such traditions should resist en- 
croachments upon her freedom. In 1795 
Lithuania was annexed by Czarist Rus- 
sia, and from that moment until 1915, 
when she was overrun by German armies 
the Lithuanians made numerous attempts 
to throw off the imperial Russian yoke. 
What they were not able to accomplish 
by force in those they did achieve by 
sheer determination, for despite their 
subjugation, the Lithuanians success- 
fully resisted Russian attempts to ex- 
punge their language and culture and 
replace it with that of their oppressor’s. 

The spirit of independence has never 
deserted the Lithuanian people: The 
reality of independence was achieved in 
1918. That after two decades of freedom 
this brave people should have fallen once 
again under Russian dominance is tragic. 
That the United States has never recog- 
nized the Soviet incorporation of Lithu- 
ania is only an appropriate testimony to 
the indomitable love of freedom which 
still animates that brave nation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, in the month 
of February, freedom-loving people 
everywhere, and particularly Americans 
of Lithuanian heritage, mark two impor- 
tant dates—the formation of the Lithu- 
anian state in 1251 and the establish- 
ment of modern Republic of Lithuania 
in 1918. This year, as we have in the past, 
the Senate is participating in the obser- 
vation of these anniversaries. It is espe- 
cially important that we do pause to pay 
tribute to the accomplishments and tra- 
ditions of Lithuanian Americans and 
their ancestral homeland, because no 
people have more firmly rooted dedica- 
tion to the ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Throughout their history this 
dedication of the Lithuanian people has 
shone forth through oppression, subjuga- 
tion, and occupation of their homeland 
and in their accomplishments and serv- 
ice to the cause of peace and freedom in 
their adopted countries. America, espe- 
cially, has been enriched by the con- 
tributions of Lithuanian refugees and 
immigrants and their descendants. 
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Recently, I received an essay from the 
Lithuanian-American Community of the 
United States of America, Inc. This essay 
capsulizes the history of Lithuania, and 
the U.S. support for the restoration of 
freedom to that nation and other captive 
states behind the Iron Curtain. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the vote today on the motion to in- 
voke cloture, the Senator from Idaho be 
permitted to have one staff assistant on 
the floor to assist him, he being the 
leader in the forces to invoke cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The name 
of the staff member is Mr. Wes Barthel- 
mes. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TUES- 
DAY, MARCH 2, TO 11 AM. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
Tuesday next, March 2, it stand in recess 
until 11 a.m. on Wednesday, March 3, 
1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COLLOQUY ON DISABLED AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS ON WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 3 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the approval of the 
Journal on Wednesday, March 3, if there 
is no objection, and the recognition of 
the two leaders under the prevous stand- 
ing order, there be a period of 45 min- 
utes, under the charge of the able Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
for a colloquy with respect to the 50th 
anniversary of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. As I un- 
derstand, the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) will cosponsor the colloquy. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, so that I 
may make a unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that there 
now be a renewed period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited in this in- 
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stance, to 2 minutes, not to extend be- 
yond 12 o’clock meridian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CAMPAIGN REFORM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, today’s New York Times column 
entitled “Controlling the Cost of 1972,” 
written by Tom Wicker. Mr. Wicker 
discusses the approach of the campaign 
reform bill I expect to introduce on 
Thursday of this week. I feel his com- 
ments deserve the Senate’s fullest at- 
tention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTROLLING THE Cost OF 1972 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, February 22.—Senator Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, the minority leader, is 
circulating & campaign finance bill that is 
apparently not an official Nixon Administra- 
tion proposal, and which does not provide 
for limitations on what candidates may spend 
to win election. 

This suggests that Mr. Nixon, despite hav- 

ing vetoed a campaign spending bill passed 
last year by the Democratic Congress, does 
not plan to put forward an Administration 
alternative this year. Since Mr. Scott and his 
cosponsor, Senator Charles Mathias of Mary- 
land, prepared their bill in cooperation with 
the White House, it also suggests that Mr. 
Nixon will not support a limitation on spend- 
ing. 
Doses the measure Mr. Nixon vetoed 
would have put stiff and self-enforcing 
limits on the biggest item of campaign 
spending—television—it may seem that the 
Scott-Mathias bill is little more than a pale 
imitation, designed to prepetuate the Repub- 
lican financial advantages. 

But Democratic leaders ought to think 
twice before they insist on a measure that 
limits spending. In the first place, Mr. Nixon 
possesses not only the veto power but the 
political muscle to drum up needed Repub- 
lican support for a campaign finance bill. 
It seems reasonably clear that he is likely to 
use the former, as he did last year, and forget 
the latter if the Democrats insist on a ceiling 
on political spending. 

In the second place, if the Scott-Mathias 
bill represents a package Mr. Nixon would 
accept, there is much to be said for getting 
it into the law before 1972, rather than suffer- 
ing another veto of a more stringent measure. 
The draft was developed with the aid of the 
National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress, 2 main sponsor of last year’s bill, and 
contains these useful provisions: 

A new Federa) commission to enforce strict 
reporting of all campaign contributions and 
expenditures; feasible limits on individual 
and committee contributions; subsidization 
of some campaign postage costs; tax credits 
and deductions to encourage small contribu- 
tions; permanent repeal of Federal laws that 
now bar televised Presidential debates, and 
a rule that all advertising media must extend 
their lowest rates to political candidates. 

One important provision in the section on 
contributions would prevent candidates from 
contributing to their own campaigns more 
than $50,000 (if running for President or 
Vice President), $35,000 (if running for the 
Senate) or $25,000 (if running for the 
House). Contributions from members of their 
families would also be limited, thus largely 
preventing wealthy persons from overwhelm- 
ing less wealthy opponents. 
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Finally, there is a substantial case to be 
made against imposing limits on campaign 
spending. The most important point against 
such a ceiling is that it would limit a chal- 
lenger to the same amount an entrenched 
incumbent could spend. 

A non-incumbent in many cases needs to 
spend more money just to “start even” either 
in a primary against an incumbent with 
strong organization support or in an election 
against a well-known incumbent. Thus, a 
spending limit would often work to the ad- 
vantage of the “ins” of both parties and the 
political status quo. 

There may also be a constitutional prob- 
lem, since some authorities believe that an 
expenditure for speech is essentially the same 
thing under the First Amendment as speech 
itself. If a candidate already had spent what- 
ever amount the law permitted, would it be 
constitutional to prevent some individual or 
group from spending their own money to ex- 
press support for him, or opposition to his 
opponent? 

Again, it would be difficult to enforce over- 
all spending ceilings if a candidate himself 
was not responsible for con all ex- 
penditures in his behalf. Yet it seems a dubi- 
ous proposition indeed that a citizen may 
not, if he wishes, takes out an ad to express 
his personal political convictions, Effective 
enforcement would appear to limit constitu- 
tional rights; but protecting constitutional 
rights would make enforcement of over-all 
Spending ceilings next to impossible. 

If some way could be found to limit tele- 
vision spending, particularly for advertising, 
without limiting over-all expenditures, that 
might answer the constitutional problem as 
well as bring the cost of campaigning down 
to a level more accessible to all potential can- 
didates, For the moment, and taking Mr. 
Nixon’s veto powers into account, the Scott- 
Mathias bill looks like the best bet to apply 
some practical regulation to the cost of 
politicking in 1972, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Nation is coming to realize 
more and more the importance of bi- 
tuminous coal, which is the most abun- 
dant fuel reserve in our land and must be 
our principal source of energy in the 
future. 

Carl E. Bagge, the new president of 
the National Coal Association, made an 
address to the Gas Men’s Round Table 
in Washington, February 2, in which he 
pointed out the need for a national en- 
ergy and environmental policy to allow 
the Nation to make the fullest use of 
domestic energy fuels and to reconcile 
the use of coal with the increasing de- 
mands for an improved environment. 

Mr. Bagge brings authoritative knowl- 
edge to the subject, and his words de- 
serve a careful hearing. Before becoming 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion on January 1, he served nearly 6 
years as a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, including a term as vice 
chairman. In his service with the Com- 
mission, he dealt daily with the problems 
of national energy supply, and in his 
new post as president of the coal indus- 
try’s national trade association, he is the 
voice in Washington for an increasingly 
important segment of the energy supply. 

Mr. Bagge pointed out some impera- 
tives concerning the coal industry which 
I commend to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. He called attention, 
for example, to the need for increased 
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Government support for accelerated re- 
search in means of converting coal to 
sulfur-free gas in order to supplement 
our declining reserves of natural gas. He 
showed the need for more Federal spon- 
sorship of research in processes to re- 
move sulfur oxides from the stack gases 
of powerplants consuming coal—and for 
that matter, oil. 

I am concerned that America make the 
best possible use of her coal reserves, not 
only because coal is the leading industry 
in West Virginia, but also because coal 
represents the future so far as the Na- 
tion’s principal energy supply is con- 
cerned, 

I have successfully fought to increase 
funds for coal research in the past, and 
I assure the Senate that I will examine 
the administration’s new proposals care- 
fully to make sure they are adequate to 
the needs of the national energy supply. 
I have also been privileged to join my 
colleague from West Virginia, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, in sponsoring a proposal for a 
study of a national energy policy, and I 
am pleased that such a study is planned 
this year by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from 
Washington, Mr. JACKSON. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoaL's New ROLE IN THE DECADE OF THE 
1970's 
(By Carl E. Bagge) 

The appearance of a coal spokesman before 
the Gas Men’s Round Table at the beginning 
of the decade of the 1970's is symbolic. Be- 
fore this decade closes, the coal industry 
will have moved from its old position as a 
competitor of the gas industry to a new 
status as a principal supplier of gas. 

This, the era of the 1970's, will be the dec- 
ade in which the coal industry, after a proud 
but checkered history, finally attains its nat- 
ural birthright as the principal future source 
of energy for the nation. Coal’s birthright 
has always been secure. Its inevitability has 
been based upon the fact that no other do- 
mestic fuel possesses the reserves which 
even approach those of coal in meeting the 
nation’s nearly insatiable appetite for en- 
ergy in the decades which stretch beyond 
the 70’s—within the limits of existing tech- 
nology. All that has been lacking in the at- 
tainment of coal’s proper position has been 
its acknowledgment by government policy 
makers. Today, enlightened government pol- 
icy is finally acknowledging coal’s birthright. 

Our nation’s projected energy require- 
ments underscore the need for achieving an 
adequate and reliable fuel supply. The reali- 
ties of the present and the vagaries of the 
future dictate that our reliance must now 
be directed toward our domestic energy sup- 
plies. The hazards of heavy dependence on 
foreign sources are obvious and even familiar 
to the public by. now. We are already pain- 
fully experiencing some of the results of sub- 
jecting our petroleum supplies to the un- 
certainties of international politics. Our na- 
tion cannot safely make a crucial and in- 

share of our life-sustaining energy 
the hostage of unstable and perhaps hostile 
foreign governments. Furthernrore; to allow 
a major part of‘our nation's energy bill to 
become @ constant drain .on Our balance of 
payments.*wonld ultimately cripple our 
economy. 

The Senate Public Works Committee staff 
only recently estimated the U.S. energy con- 
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sumption will increase 41.5 percent from 
1968 to 1980, and 171 percent to the year 
2000. The staff repeated the now-familiar 
statement that demand for natural gas and 
crude petroleum are outstripping current ad- 
ditions to proved reserves, “and the time will 
soon ‘arrive when the production of these 
fuels will be at a maximum.” 

Since it is increasingly clear that U.S. re- 
serves of uranium constitute an inadequate 
energy source until it can be used in fast- 
breeder reactors—which the Senate Public 
Works Committee’s recent publication says 
may be 1990 or later—the job of keeping the 
nation warm, lighted, running and hinged to- 
gether is clearly up to the fossil fuels. This, 
in the final analysis, is to say it is up to 
domestic supplies, which in large measure is 
up to coal, 

But if the nation’s coal industry is to be 
able to meet the future demands upon it— 
which means if the nation is to have ade- 
quate, dependable supplies of energy—cer- 
tain hard decisions must be made and made 
now, and certain crucial steps taken, by the 
coal and related industries, by the consumers 
of coal, by the government and by the public. 
These decisions constitute the present im- 
peratives facing the coal industry and the 
public in the decade of the 70's. 

Take the immediate problem of consum- 
ing coal within the ever-stricter regulations 
for air pollution control, The national in- 
terest requires a speedy solution if we are 
to avoid power blackouts, for coal furnishes 
60 percent of the heat used to generate elec- 
tric power for. the nation. 

One answer to air pollution is not to re- 
quire “clean” fuel, but to burn fuel cleanly. 
Continuing the policy of limiting the sulfur 
content of fuel for electric utilities is self- 
defeating. It discourages use of the most 
abundant fuel. Low-sulfur coal is of premium 
quality and cost; its supplies, at least in the 
East, are limited; and it is impossible to re- 
move enough of the sulfur from ordinary 
coal. Consequently, a company with reserves 
of high-sulfur coal has had no incentive to 
open a major mine if its product is likely to 
be regulated out of the market by govern- 
ment flat in a few months or years. Adequate 
pollution control methods could restore that 
incentive, A decision by the federal govern- 
ment to push research on sulfur oxide emis- 
sion control would settle some of the uncer- 
tainty which air pollution control regulations 
have caused in the coal industry. 

One solution is to utilize high-sulfur coal 
and to remove sulfur oxides from the stack 
gases. A wide variety of processes are in 
bench-scale, pilot plant and even demonstra- 
tion plant stage. Intensive government aid 
to build and test full-scale units will speed 
the day when the most effective processes 
are widely installed and operating. Until that 
day arrives, government regulators at all 
levels must realize that edicts and enforce- 
ment, no matter how stringent or well- 
meant, do not generate electricity. Only coal 
can do that, in the quantity the nation 
needs. 

There is another way to reconcile coal con- 
sumption with the need for cleaner air, and 
at the same time assure the nation of an 
adequate supply of gas. This is through 
accelerated research in making sulfur-free 
synthetic pipeline gas from coal. In fact, the 
next big gas strike is likely to be not from 
a well but from a pilot plant. Several 
processes are In advanced stages of develop- 
ment. Two pilot plants are operating: The 
Institute of Gas Technology’s HYGAS project 
in Chicago, and FMC Corp’s COED project at 
Princeton, New Jersey. A pilot plant for Con- 
solidation Coal Co.’s CO, Acceptor process is 
being built at Rapid City, S.D., and the Na- 
tional Coal’ Association's research affiliate, 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., is negotia- 
ting with the Office of Coal Research for 
construction of a pilot plant to test a fourth 


process. 
The American Gas Association has spon- 
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sored an engineering study of potential sites 
which has already delineated enough un- 
committed coal, and enough available water, 
to support 176 coal gasification plants, each 
producing 250 million cubic feet of gas daily. 

Still another approach to burning coal 
cleanly lies in conversion to a low-ash, low- 
sulfur liquid or solid. The Office of Coal 
Research of the Department of the Interior 
recently announced plans to utilize the pllot- 
plant facilities erected’ under its contract 
with Consolidation Coal Company for 
“Project Gasoline” to investigate the produc- 
tion of low sulfur, synthetic fuel ofl from 
coal. Another project sponsored by the same 
office and being researched by The Pittsburgh 
& Midway Mining Coal Company involves 
solvent refining of coal to remove inert 
minerals and produce a non-polluting solid. 

The Office of Coal Research has supported 
gasification and other coal conversion re- 
search to the limit of its funds, but that 
limit has been alarmingly low in view of the 
need for speedy perfection of one or more of 
such processes, The need for adequate energy 
and pollution control makes accelerated re- 
search on coal conversion a national impera- 
tive which deserves full government support. 

The Department of the Interior under- 
scored this in saying of the OCR section of 
the budget which President Nixon presented 
to Congress last week: 

“The development of improved methods 
for utilizing coal, the nation’s most abundant 
energy reserve, is of critical national im- 
portance if we are to meet the rapidly 
expanding demands for clean and convenient 
low-sulfur fuels to be converted to the 
desired forms of heat, mechanical power and 
electricity upon which our entire economy is 
dependent.” 

Specifically, the budget proposals include 
$3,420,000 for the CO, Acceptor process plant 
in South Dakota and $3.5 milion for the IGT 
HYGAS process. 

These are included in the $21 million budg- 
et for the Office of Coal Research, which 
also includes $3,035,000 for the FMC process 
which envisions synthetic petroleum as well 
as gas. The budget also proposes $2.2 million 
in federal funds for the Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., plant. However, under a new 
stipulation this year from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget,.the contractor is re- 
quired to put up one-third of the total 
money for new pilot plants, and this would 
require BCR to furnish $1.1 million, 

In addition, the budget contains $600,000 
for BCR to continue its process develop- 
ment unit in gasification preparation tech- 
nology to pilot plant testing. 

The new concern for the environment 
touches the coal industry in another way. 
More than one-third of the nation’s coal 
output is produced by strip mining. Re- 
sponsible coal operators have faced up to 
their obligation to reclaim the land they dis- 
turb. In nearly every area where coal is strip- 
mined, stringent state laws now make cer- 
tain that any laggards also reclaim the land. 
The coal industry has written a remarkable 
record—in recent years it has reclaimed 
more land annually than it mined, not only 
staying current with its work but reducing 
the backlog of land disturbed years ago. 

Furthermore, coal companies and their as- 
sociations, working closely with state and 
federal agencies, are steadily improving rec- 
lamation techniques, finding new plant 
species to revegetate the land and new ways 
to return it to productive use—and by this 
method are creating social values. 

Yet in several states, environmentalists are 
pushing movements to ban strip mining en- 
tirely, or to write new regulations s0 strict 
they would have precisely the same practical 
effect. And we have again this year the pros- 
pect of bills In the new Congress for federal 
regulation of strip mining: 

Unless we're willing to give up one-third 
of our coal production, and even more than 
one-third of the coal used for electric power, 
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it is time to slow this drive long enough to 
give state laws a chance to work. The coal 
industry is doing a good job of reclamation 
now, but it takes time for results to show. 
There are no instant forests or overnight 
vegetation, whether the land is disturbed by 
strip mining, highway construction, or the 
cutting of forests to produce newsprint for 
indignant editorials about strip mining. If 
we remove some of the emotional heat from 
the issue, we will find that responsible oper- 
ators are reaping a crop of coal from the 
land, and then turning it to other crops, 
such as pulpwood, pastures or farm products. 

There are other imperatives connected with 
coal which affect the national energy supply. 
For example, part of the 1970 coal shortage 
was in reality a shortage of railroad coal cars. 
Many railroads, strapped for funds, cannot 
buy enough cars. Some form of government 
aid (loan guarantees or tax concessions) is 
needed, not with the purpose of helping the 
railroads but of assuring coal delivery and 
adequate fuel for the nation. 

There are additional imperatives which 
bear directly on the coal industry. The coal 
industry will need thousands of new miners 
to replace present workers reaching retire- 
ment age, and to staff new mines. These men 
must be trained to a high level of skill and 
of safety. Though the coal industry has 
tripled its output per man-day since 1946, 
producers and equipment makers must look 
for more efficient mining methods, new 
health and safety measures, and new ways to 
reduce production costs. 

There is another imperative for the coal 
industry: it must make a reasonable profit. 
This seems a modest enough goal. It has been 
missed however in many recent years. It is a 
crucial one however if the coal industry is to 
attract the capital necessary for expansion. 
There is risk in any investment. The prospect 
of return must be great enough to com- 
pensate for it. Depletion must therefore be 
critically analyzed. by. this Congress. and 
related to the present imperatives. 

But above all, the central imperative for 
the coal industry and. for the industries 
which serve it and are served by it; is a sound 
national energy policy based upon domestic 
fuels as the “keystone” of our nation’s energy. 
From this will flow policies of reconciling 
energy supply with environmental goals, of 
adequate government research in fossil fuels 
to balance heavy spending on atomic energy, 
of assuring adequate transportation to move 
coal to market. From a rational energy policy 
also will flow some assurance of the future, 
so that consumers will sign long-term con- 
tracts, thus allowing coal producers to plan, 
finance and install new mines to meet future 
needs. 

Coal constitutes 88 percent of the nation’s 
proved reserves of energy fuels, and 74 per- 
cent of its estimated ultimate reserves. Full 
use of these reserves can assure the nation 
abundant energy for many years—if we make 
the right policy decisions now. 

We need an energy policy which takes ac- 
count of one paradoxical reality—though the 
future of the coal industry looks bright, there 
are factors at work today which could 
cripple the industry before these prospects 
are realized in the public interest. 

For example, if the nation is to benefit 
from a successful process to make gas from 
coal, it is essential that the coal industry 
stay healthy until the process is ready. One 
way to achieve. this is to get the process on 
line as quickly as possible, by supporting ac- 
celerated research, as I have suggested, But 
meanwhile, tt is also important that the coal 
industry not be retarded by such things as 
environmental demands which outrun tech- 
nology—to the ultimate disadvantage of the 
public, 

When the national energy shortage threat- 
ened to become acute in the second half of 
1970, the coal industry was able to overcome 
many difficulties and meet the demands 
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placed upon it. It produced 590 million tons, 
the highest bituminous coal production in 
22 years. The coal industry was able to ac- 
complish this because the market mechanism 
permitted the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand to operate for the benefit of the 
consuming public. 

In contrast, the regulation of the field 
price of natural gas by the Federal Power 
Commission prevented the development of 
additional supplies of gas to fill the increas- 
ing energy needs. The gas industry simply 
could not respond to the increased national 
demand in large part because of the cumber- 
some pricing mechanism required by the 
field price regulation of gas produced at the 
wellhead. 

Therefore, I suggest a negative imperative, 
from my six years as a regulator of the na- 
tural gas industry. National energy policy 
should not include the imposition of either 
end-use controls or price regulations on the 
coal industry. Regulation has its place with 
public utilities, but it is not as flexible or 
responsive as the force of the free market. 

This has now been recognized by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers in its annual report 
to the President, which was released only 
yesterday. In that report the Council states: 

“There appears to be a shortage of one 
major energy fuel, natural gas; that is, its 
production is clearly falling short of desired 
consumption at current prices. Current prices 
for interstate sales have been kept low by the 
Federal Power Commission, which sets these 
prices under law. Not only have prices been 
too low for desired consumption to be met, 
but they appear also to have retarded devel- 
opment of new gas supplies. The only satis- 
factory solution of this problem is to allow 
the price, at least of new gas not previously 
committed, to approach the market-clearing 
level.” 

The implications of this statement after 
two frustrating decades of field price regu- 
lation of gas must now be clear as to all 
energy forms. 

In particular, I fear that if we stil! have 
federal regulation of the wellhead price of 
natural gas at the time when commercial 
gasification of coal becomes a reality, some 
one will suggest that the price of coal used 
in a gasification plant should be controlled, 
This could appeal to no one but a connois- 
seur of chaos. What coal producer would 
want to sell his coal to a gas plant at a regu- 
lated price when he has the prospect of sell- 
ing it in unregulated markets? It is time to 
regain our faith in the law of supply and 
demand. 

The nation can have ample supplies of 
energy in the 1970’s and the decades which 
lie beyond if it will only adopt a rational 
energy and environmental policy. If we put 
our trust in domestic supplies and encourage 
their conversion and use, we have at our 
command the world’s largest coal reserves— 
energy enough for centuries. 

I invite your support for accelerated gov- 
ernment research to speed the day when the 
gasification of coal becomes a reality. I in- 
vite research toward this goal by the gas in- 
dustry itself. There are increasing signs of 
activity in this field by gas companies. Only 
last week, the Columbia Gas System an- 
nounced that its new subsidiary, Columbia 
Coal Gasification Corporation, is launching 
a long-range program to identify coal re- 
serves and possible sites for gasification 
plants in the Appalachian area. There are 
reports from the West of other firms inter- 
ested in gasification, and of gas companies 
acquiring coal reserves. 

The coal industry has supported research 
to the limit of its own ability, but this limit 
has been low because of the fragmented na- 
ture of the coal industry and its low profit 
margin. We now seek help from the govern- 
ment, not in our own interest but in the 
interest of the nation. 

As long as nuclear energy research and 
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development is concentrated in a single 
agency, i.e., the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and continuing Congressional concern is re- 
posed in the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and the nation’s industrial complex 
is involved in nuclear development 

the Atomic Industrial Forum, while fossil 
fuel production, transportation, utilization 
and conversion is divided among a dozen 
agencies of government, fossil fuels will in- 
evitably be disadvantaged in the competi- 
tion not only for the federal R&D dollars but 
in the public mind as well. 

Only an energy policy which seeks to “put 
it all together,” in the current vernacular, 
will even begin to meet the need to relate 
our energy policies to our current environ- 
mental goals. “Putting it all together” is thus 
coal’s plea to the American public and its 
final imperative. This can best be achieved 
by the establishment of an agency compara- 
ble to the Atomic Energy Commission to pro- 
mote and fund clean fossil fuels, a joint com- 
mittee of Congress on fuels similar to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to estab- 
lish a balanced emphasis on nuclear and 
fossil fuels and a forum involving the pri- 
vate sector similar in scope to the Atomic 
Industrial Forum. 

Coal’s birthright as the nation’s primary 
source of fuel will be attained in this decade 
despite a host of formidable obstacles. It is 
our obligation to demonstrate that coal’s 
birthright and the national interest coincide, 
and that policies relevant to its attainment 
must be evolved now in the national interest. 
This is not. only the coal industry's but the 
nation’s imperative in this decade of the 
1970's. 


HUMPHREY CALLS FOR ERA OF 
PARTNERSHIP 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, U.S. 
withdrawal from Vietnam should not 


signal a new era of American isolation- 
ism, but lead to a new age of a construc- 


tive, working partnership among the 
community of nations. 

We cannot alone make over the world, 
nor should we want to. We should not 
seek to dominate but rather to cooperate. 
This troubled world needs the moral, 
political, and economic partnership of 
America. 

The time has come to take off the 
policeman’s badge, ley down the war- 
rior’s rifle, and extend the hand of 
friendship and cooperation. 

Let everyone know that we do not 
want to impose our will or our way of 
life on anyone, that we do not want to 
be God or policeman. 

What America needs today is a sense 
of partnership, not power—a sense of 
worth, not wealth. 

We must set the example for this part- 
nership at home. The National Govern- 
ment has a responsibility of partnership 
with State and local governments, and 
they in turn must be partners among 
themselves. 

And Government at all levels must 
have a working partnership and rela- 
tionship of trust with the people. 

Viable, living, functioning partner- 
ships such as these are essential if we 
are going to provide for the educational 
and health needs of our children today 
and a decade from now; if we are going 
to overcome the ravages of racism and 
poverty; if we are going to protect and 
rescue our environment; if we are going 
to build and expand our economy; if we 
are going to provide jobs for the jobless 
and a growing population; if we are go- 
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ing to have any hope of peace in our life- 
time and in the years to come. 

If we are to accomplish all this, then 
a working partnership at the interna- 
tional level, at the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal levels, and in communities. must be 
forged and applied in trust and mutual 
respect. 

The formula for the better life in free- 
dom and security is not to be found in 
massive power or incredible wealth, but 
in a working partnership—a partnership 
of people and their government, a part- 
nership of communities, a partnership 
of nations. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
AWARD TO SENATOR THURMOND 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to attend the midwinter ban- 
quest of the Reserve Officers Association 
this past Friday night when one of our 
distinguished Members received ROA’s 
highest award, the 1971 Minuteman 
Award. 

The man so appropriately recognized 
and honored was the senior Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurMoND). He 
gave a most eloquent and inspirational 
address which I feel is worthy of study by 
every Member of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his outstanding speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE EMERGING CRISIS 

(Remarks by Senator STROM THuRMOND) 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Carpenter, Past Pres- 
idents and Members of the ROA, Mrs. Gove 
and Members of the ROAL, Distinguished 
guests and my Fellow Americans: 

I am filled with humility and pride to be 
the recipient of the 1971 Reserve Officers 
Association “Minute Man Award.” I believe 
this is my greatest achievement since I per- 
suaded Nancy to say “yes.” 

SPEAKER ALBERT 

It is especially meaningful to me to have 
this award presented by Speaker Carl Albert, 
whom all of us in Congress respect and ad- 
mire. This dedicated American, I predict, will 
give the House of Representatives powerful 
and history-shaping leadership in the criti- 
cal days ahead. I knew many years ago that 
Carl, affectionately known as “The Little 
Giant”, was going places—not only because 
of his own talents, but also because he se- 
lected as hi. bride Mary Harmon, a lovely 
lady from South Carolina. 

While speaking of our fine State, permit 
me to acknowledge and thank the many 
South Carolinians who are present here to- 
night. Will they please stand? (Floyd 
Spence—Sherry Shealy) 

MINUTE MAN AWARD 

My friends, it is a unique honor for me to 
receive this award, and I extend to each of 
the ROA Members here tonight my heartfelt 
appreciation for this high honor. I am par- 
ticularly grateful for the award because of 
those who have stood here before me: Great 
Americans like the late Richard Russell and 
my devoted friend and colleague the late 
Mendel Rivers; John Stennis, Eddie Hébert 
and Bob Sikes; Margaret Chase Smith, 
Speaker John McCormack, and Melvin Laird; 
Bryce Harlow and Carl Vinson, and other 
distinguished citizens. 

As you know, Margaret Chase Smith is 
the only lady to grace the Floor of the 
Senate. She is pretty and she is smart. She 
outranks all of us. Mrs. Smith has been fre- 
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quently mentioned as a potential pres- 
idential candidate. A reporter asked her 
what she would do if she woke up one 
morning and found herself in the White 
House. Mrs. Smith rose to the occasion by 
answering, “I would go straight to Mrs. 
Nixon and apologize—and get out of there.” 
ROA 

Being a member of the ROA means & 
great deal to me because I deeply admire 
all of you for supporting the security of 
our country over the years. Any organization 
headed by such able and dedicated men as 
Admiral Carpenter and Jake Carlton is 
bound to be at the top—and that is where 
ROA stands. The ROA helps the active 
Armed Forces in many ways. The Associa- 
tion represents grass roots opinion and 
draws its strength from sound-thinking, 
dedicated members from all over the land. 
With this strength and backing, ROA offi- 
cials are able to speak with authority to 
the Members of Congress and to the lead- 
ers of our Armed Forces. No organization 
in the United States has done more to help 
keep this Country prepared and to sup- 
port a strong national defense than the ROA, 
The people of the United States appreciate 
your devotion to your Country and the dedi- 
cation that prompts you to serve it so 
well. 

RESPECT FOR THE MILITARY 


It hurts me today when I see attempts 
made to besmirch or downgrade our citi- 
zens in uniform. If it were not for the 
man in uniform, we would not have freedom 
in America today. He deserves the utmost 
respect, consideration and admiration of 
all our citizens. Tonight, I am pleased to 
report to you that things are looking up 
for the man in uniform. 

As I look over this vast audience this 
evening, I see a number of General and 
Flag Officers, and I feel certain they will 
be interested to know of the word I just 
received about a General who died and 
went to Heaven. He was received quite 
warmly and accorded what we know in 
the trade as “VIP” treatment. The General 
was housed in a mansion of gold and given 
full rights to enjoy all of the benefits of 
Heaven. 

At the same time a Priest arrived in 
Heaven, and he was given only modest quar- 
ters and very routine treatment. The Priest 
observed with some dismay the fine gold 
house occupied by the General and the VIP 
treatment he received. Finally, the Priest be- 
came so annoyed that he went to St. Peter 
and complained. He said that he had spent 
a life in service to the church, and he could 
not understand why a General, who had 
spent a lifetime making war, should be given 
better treatment. To this complaint, St. 
Peter replied, “Well, we have had thousands 
of Priests in Heaven, but this is the one and 
only General we've ever had.” 


ROTC 


In looking about this handsome audience, 
I see fine young men and women who rep- 
resent the ROTC program, This program is 
one of the most important elements of our 
defense structure. ROTC is the chief source 
of officers serving on active duty today; 50 
percent of our officers come from the ROTC 
program, exceeding by far the total output 
of our military, air force and naval academies. 
I commend our young men and women in 
ROTC, and urge them to be proud of their 
service and to wear their uniforms with 
pride. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, our youth today 
are better educated, more intelligent and 
more knowledgeable than ever before. Our 
young people assure a strong future for 
America. We adults should spend more time 
talking with our youth about the issues of 
the day. Their contributions can be tre- 
mendous, The future of our Nation rests 
in their hands. 
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I am vitally interested in our youth and 
feel deeply that the hope of our Nation rests 
with the younger generation. I feel very 
close to our young people; in fact, I married 
one. Incidentally, Nancy is about to bring 
another youngster into the world, so I am 
doing my part to bridge the generation gap. 


POW 


As we refiect.on our young people, let us 
not. forget the real heroes of the Vietnam 
War ... those brave young men who are 
either Prisoners of Hanoi or Missing in Ac- 
tion. We do not know exactly how many are 
Prisoners of War, but we do know that those 
in the prison camps are denied basic humani- 
tarian rights. We are all proud of Ross Perot 
and what he is doing in this cause. I am 
glad his sister could be here tonight. The 
North Vietnamese are inhumane in their 
treatment of POWs and do not comply with 
the Geneva Convention. I believe it is our 
sacred trust to see that these men are ac- 
corded proper treatment and brought home 
to their loved ones. 


DISSENT 


Ladies and Gentlemen, our Nation is ap- 
proaching one of the watersheds of history. 
Each Nation at times faces critical moments 
when its decisions will affect the course of 
history for its own people and for genera- 
tions to come. 

These crises may be internal conflicts or 
they may be the result of external aggression. 

In the War for Independence and in the 
War Between the States, we faced great 
crises with a minimum of dissent on each 
side. In the American Revolution, the dy- 
namic leadership of our Founding Fathers 
prevailed over those who were potential dis- 
senters. In the War Between the States, 
both sides faced internal division and dis- 
sension. However, this dissent did not mate- 
rially affect the outcome on either side. 

Similarly, in World War I and World War 
II, our Nation was so strongly united that 
dissent. did not emerge. Today, the apostles 
of dissent are given free lip service by the 
liberal media. Every incident of rebellion 
against America receives prime time on na- 
tional TV. We see these misfit, self-righteous 
anarchists burning their draft cards, but you 
will never see them burn their social se- 
curity cards. They derive their tactics from 
Castro and their money comes straight from 
Daddy. I say to these modern “revolution- 
aries” that in the wars past, united we 
stood and united we won. 

CRISIS OF WILL 

Today’s crisis is different from our con- 
flicts of the past. We no longer seem to 
have the will to win. We have been engaged 
in a cold war, a protracted struggle with 
Communism, for more than 20 years. Our 
problems in Indo-China today are merely 
the continuation of the stalemate in Korea. 
Our seeming inability to achieve a military 
victory has left the Communists hopeful 
that if they hold out, they will dominate 
Asia and ultimately the whole world. We 
must not permit this to happen. 

However, I emphasize the words “seeming 
inability.” Our military planners and armed 
forces have always had the capability and 
capacity to produce victory if the military 
were allowed to achieve that victory in 1962, 
the Senate Armed Services Committee coun- 
seled as follows: “If war should come, it can 
be conducted successfully only by military 
professionals in that art; and if strategy or 
tactics come under the direction of unskilled 
amateurs, sacrifice in blood is inevitable and 
victory is in doubt.” This sage counsel was 
ignored. 

We know, however, that our problem has 
not been strictly a military one, but a psycho- 
logical one. We have seen a dominance of cl- 
vilian planners over the military—men like 
Robert McNamara, whose TFX did as much 
for our security as the Edsel did for trans- 
portation. Issues have been exploited by cer- 
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tain political and ideological forces which 
seem determined to assure that the United 
States must compromise, thus losing the war 
and losing the peace. The climate of public 
opinion has been so badly eroded that it 
has been exceedingly difficult for our Com- 
mander-in-Chief to take the necessary steps 
in Cambodia and Laos to enable us to with- 
draw our troops honorably and safely, and 
turn the fighting over to the South Viet- 
namese. 

If the necessary steps had been taken in 
1965, the Communists would never have been 
able to support the war in South Vietnam. 
I am pleased to report that the South Viet- 
namese Laotian campaign has been remark- 
ably successful. Many of the supply lines 
have been cut, forcing the North Vietnamese 
out into the open. Our military leaders have 
finally been allowed to do in Laos and Cam- 
bodia what they should have been allowed 
to do 6 years ago. 


CRISIS OF WEAPONS 


Today, another crisis is the alarming fail- 
ure to understand the consequences of the 
Soviet military build-up in strategic weapons, 
conventional weapons and naval might. We 
must stop hiding the threat of the Soviet 
Union under the bed. It is here that you as 
Members of the ROA have a special duty. 
As citizen-soldiers, you have the contacts, 
the means and the dedication to awaken 
our Nation to the threat of the Soviet Union. 
The American people must be informed that 
what this country needs in weapons is not 
parity, not sufficiency, but superiority. 

In the past five years, the U.S. has moved 
from a clear strategic nuclear superiority 
over the Soviet Union to a point where the 
Soviets have surpassed us in numbers of 
ICBMs and megatonnage-carrying capability. 
The Soviets are also making dramatic strides 
in missile technology. 

With this sharp increase in USSR strate- 
gic forces, we have concurrently witnessed a 
buildup in the Soviet Navy of great propor- 
tions. Soviet Admiral Gorshkov in April, 
1970, declared: “The United States will have 
to understand it no longer has mastery of 
the seas.” 

Concurrent with the rise in Soviet naval 
strength, we noted at the last Moscow air 
show that the Soviets flew in one day more 
new tactical aircraft designs than the U.S. 
had flown in ten years. 

Our Army is undergoing a period of sweep- 
ing change. We are now reducing our ground 
forces from the 1934 divisions we had at the 
peak of the Vietnam War to 1324 divisions 
in the months ahead. 

We must remember that as we decrease 
the size of our regular forces, we must 
strengthen and increase the size of our Re- 
serves. 

Despite the warnings from our military 
men, the Halls of Congress and the editorial 
pages of some large metropolitan newspapers 
resound with cries of “Cut the Military”, 
“Cut Defense”, and “Peace now.” “Peace 
now” is not the solution—it would produce 
a total bloodbath. We must not allow our 
freedom to be diluted by these false peace- 
makers who are playing politics with the 
survival of our Nation. I, like you, am not 
ready to run up a white flag for the United 
States of America. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Much is being said about the reordering of 
national priorities. Little note is taken of 
the fact that such a reordering is not only 
well underway, but far advanced. Our pri- 
orities have already been reordered; but, un- 
fortunately, reordered away from military 
preparedness. 

Consider only these three facts: 

1. The present defense budget represents 
the lowest percent of our Gross National 
Product since 1951 and the lowest percent of 
our Federal Budget since 1950. Few talk 
about that fact. 
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2. Since 1964, non-defense spending has 
risen 230 percent, while defense spending has 
increased only 50 percent, despite the Viet- 
nam War costs. Few talk about that fact. 

3. Today defense takes only 21.3 percent of 
total public spending, while in 1953 the de- 
fense share was just under 50 percent. Fewer 
still talk about that fact. 

At present, we are in a period of transition. 
We are moving from a period of war to a 
perlod of peace, from confrontation to nego- 
tiation, and perhaps, from conscription to 
volunteers. This is a period filled with hope, 
but one from which despair may suddenly 
spring. 

NATIONAL GOALS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we face great prob- 
lems in the months and years ahead. None is 
more important than the security and safety 
of our homeland. We have men and women 
in the Congress who do understand these 
problems. Many of them are here tonight; 
working together, and with your help, we 
can meet this challenge. 

Let this message be heard throughout the 
land: A Communist country does not develop 
massive military power without the inten- 
tion of using it. It does not develop power 
to defend, but rather to coerce or destroy. 
For these reasons, we cannot withdraw from 
the world arena. 

Let this goal be our crusade: To expound 
the cause of national defense with every re- 
source at our command. We must speak from 
the lectern, use the printed page, talk with 
neighbor, friend, stranger and doubter. 

In making these efforts: 

Let us rekindle the spirit of our fore- 
fathers. 

Let us re-dedicate ourselves to this Nation 
we love and cherish. 

Let us stand against the tide of isolation- 
ist pressures sweeping our country. 

Let us enunciate a clear call for military 
superiority. 

Let us demand respect for our men and 
women in uniform. 

Let us stake our lives, our property, and our 
sacred honor, so our Flag will continue to 
fiy, and our freedom will continue to live. 

In short, let us all be Minute Men for 
America. 


JOURNALISM AND PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS COURSES AT UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in this 
complex age in which effective communi- 
cations are becoming increasingly more 
vital, there is a corresponding need to 
provide more extensive training to those 
who have chosen the communications 
field for their careers. 

The University of Maryland has recog- 
nized this need, and with this semester 
is enlarging its curriculum with graduate 
level courses in journalism and public 
relations to reflect the growing demand 
for professionals in these areas. 

A lecture delivered recently to the stu- 
dents of the University’s Department of 
Journalism by Washington public rela- 
tions practitioner James N. Sites em- 
phasizes the relevance of this expanding 
field to our modern society. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Sites’ remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tae ACTIVIST EXPLOSION: LEADERSHIP CHAL- 
LENGES ON A NEw PUBLIC BATTLEGROUND 
(By James N. Sites) 

On every side in today’s tumultuous world 
is a startling, portentous growth of activism 
in public and political life. Much of this is 
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gradually being directed against business, 
posing wholly new demands on management 
for effective responses—and unprecedented 
challenges to its public relations. 

It is a privilege to speak to a university 
group on this subject since it gives both of 
us a chance to examine some of the direc- 
tions our profession is taking—you as peo- 
ple whose careers will be wholly devoted to 
coping with the public relations future, I 
from the vantage point of relating Washing- 
ton and the expanding influence of the Fed- 
eral government to Byoir clients in particular 
and to PR practice In general. 

Now, as all of you know, the future is a 
notoriously slippery subject to get a grip on. 
Most of us have a hard time telling what’s 
going on today, not to mention over the next 
decade. Yet I know these unknowns concern 
you deeply for you must prepare your minds 
and skills to handle tomorrow's challenges, 
however vague these seem right now. 

Actually, after spending 23 years in public 
relations and political and economic report- 
ing—the bulk of that in Washington—lI’ve 
come to feel it really isn’t that hard to dis- 
cern basic trendlines that point generally 
toward where we're heading in certain fields. 
And even though such projections often go 
awry, I will try to unearth some of the more 
meaningful ones here today. 

To get right to my ultimate point, I be- 
lieve public relations practice in America is 
becoming an entirely new ball game. 

And you, the future players, are going to 
have to cope with an entirely new set of con- 
test rules. 

These rules are being shaped right now 
by your intense questioning about our s0- 
ciety’s standards and institutions, by the ris- 
ing volatility of national issues, by the ac- 
tivist groups’ growing clamor for organiza- 
tion effectiveness, responsiveness and public 
accountability. Under particular attack for 
several reasons is the so-called Establish- 
ment—the centers of national, political and 
economic power. 

In this climate, public relations people 
and methods are not only being put squarely 
on the spot—effective PR help is also needed 
as never before. We thus face untold new 
opportunities. 

Forced out onto the public stage, leaders 
in every field must increasingly turn to you 
for your broad understanding of the nature 
ef public opinion, your professional counsel- 
ing on the factors shaping it and your com- 
munications expertise. 

Businessmen especially are being impelled 
toward a much greater involvement in all 
those areas where business touches the com- 
munity and people. This, in turn, is com- 
pelling broadened executive grasp of social 
forces and much more skill in dealing with 
these forces. And that's where you as pro- 
fessional public relations practitioners come 
In. Business must rely directly on PR coun- 
seling to help develop policies that accord 
with the public interest; to communicate 
clearly the positive actions a company is 
taking; to clear up misunderstandings on the 
part of the activists; to explain the com- 
pany’s position and to ensure that all sides 
in a controversy get a fair hearing. 

The need grows daily. Washington is fair- 
ly bursting with warning signals of balloon- 
ing demands on business in the broad social- 
economic area. To cite the major drives: 

Environmental enthusists are daily gaining 
strength and expertise in harassing polluters 
of the air, water and landscape. 

Consumerism advoactes are launching new 
attacks for better and safer products, mean- 
ingful warranties and a fuller, franker fiow 
of information to the public. 

Race organizations continue their demands 
for political justice, employment equality, 
minority business aid and a greater share of 
the economic system's benefits. 

The woman’s liberation movement is also 
getting attention, pushing similar demands 
for “equal jobs at equal pay.” 
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Anti-war groups are mounting wider forays 
against defense contractors and, joining with 
liberals, are stepping up pressures for a “re- 
ordering of national priorities”—the shifting 
of national resources from military uses into 
solving domestic problems. 

Meanwhile, extremists of all stripes are 
accelerating thelr use and threatened use 
of bombing and violence to disrupt both 
business and national life. 

Now, let’s underscore right here that few 
of the new activist groups this talk deals 
with are bomb throwers. Most are zealous 
advocates of particular interests or points 
of view. As one expert puts it, “they won't 
hijack the company airplane and hold your 
president hostage but they will keep your law 
department up all night.” 

Most protest groups like “Nader's Raiders” 
have some common characteristics: ‘They are 
of recent vintage, are fairly weak financially, 
draw their main support from the young of 
the affluent classes, and are led by forceful 
individuals like Ralph Nader himself. 

So what does a typical business do about 
any of these activist demands? Let's look 
closer for answers at specific pressure points: 

On- the pollution front, it is becoming 
obvious that the public will shortly no longer 
tolerate any organization’s. damaging the 
environment in which ft operates. Or if it 
is allowed to do. so, this will be for over- 
riding public-interest reasons. As population 
and production mount into the."70s and 
beyond—and wastes pyramid—we can fully 
expect tighter government requirements on 
all to curb pollution (and perhaps pay for 
the ultimate disposal of their products). 

This, in turn, will force business manage- 
ments to develop intimate knowledge of pol- 
lution control requirements—and to know 
the public opinion implications both for 
doing an acceptable job and for not doing so. 

Above all, a new premium will be. placed 
on “preventive public relations”, To restate 
an old Byoir PR rule, you can’t whitewash a 
garbage dump. Any organization must be 
able, in affect, to go into the court of public 
opinion with clean plants. It is therefore 
only common sense for a firm to analyze 
and inventory where it now stands on air, 
water, noise and even “visual” pollution— 
and either clean up, or be able to convince 
the public it is pursuing a program of de- 
termined action aimed. at doing so. 

In fact, an important new principle seems 
to be shaping up in the pollution field, fo- 
cusing on this question: Does the presence 
of a facility make positive contributions to 
society in the environmental area—or does 
society suffer because of its presence? It is 
no longer enough simply to prove we need a 
particular company’s products or services. 
Managements are being held responsible for 
their organization's total impact on the com- 
munity. If this cannot be positive in all 
respects, it should be at least neutral. 

Anyone who thinks the environment pres- 
sures now being brought to bear on man- 
agements are a passing phenomena should 
examine the burgeoning groups of activists 
in this field. There’s the Sierra Club, the 
Izaak Walton League, the Conservation Foun- 
dation, the Environmental Defense Fund, the 
Earth Day backers. 

These groups are not only stirring up pub- 
lic opinion against polluters everywhere but, 
equally important, they are getting a clear 
track in Washington in forcing government 
action on what they see as a clear and pres- 
ent danger. They are also bringing the awe- 
some power of litigation in the courts to 
bear to end pollution—and many think 
this may prove the most effective clean-up 
weapon of all, 

On the consumerism front, a wave of public 
demand has been stirred up to make man- 
agements adhere to more stringent customer 
expectations in product quality, servicing, 
safety, warranties, etc. So bad has this be- 
come that many in Washington now won- 
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der if growing public skepticism over quality 
in the market place may indeed be affecting 
product sales and expressing itself in the 
pronounced listlessness of the overall 
economy. 

This disenchantment has certainly ex- 
pressed itself in tidal demands for new laws 
on this subject. Some 27 major consumerism 
bills have been enacted by Congress over the 
past 8 years—and, as a foremost business 
leader was recently moved to declare, “some 
of the most potentially sweeping bills have 
yet to be passed.” 

He went on to say there is no question but 
that a new federal consumer office will be 
created—that only the form and powers of 
the new agency are still in doubt. 

He said there is no question that war- 
ranties and guaranties will be more closely 
regulated—that only the extent of such 
regulation is still to be determined. 

He said there is no question that consum- 
ers will be given new forms of private re- 
covery of damages for business deception or 
fraud—that only the means of redress is 
still being debated. 

Product safety is also coming in for new 
government controls. So is truth-in-pack- 
aging, truth-in-lending, truth-in-advertis- 
ing, ete. 

Meanwhile, consumer champion Ralph 
Nader is getting a growing audience—and 
growing government response—for the rev- 
elations being developed by his so-called 
Raiders. These young lawyers now number 
over 100 and are busily investigating more 
and more large national corporations. At the 
same time, Nader’s Center for the Study of 
Responsive Law is moving deeper into some 
basic analyses of government regulatory 
commissions, demanding more effective 
agency action to insure the public against 
wrongdoing. 

The impact of this one man is amazing to 
behold. In addition to the Responsive Law 
Center, Nader recently formed a Center for 
Auto Safety, which is funded by the Con- 
sumers Union and which monitors activities 
of the National Highway Safety Bureau. An- 
other new off-shoot is the Public Interest 
Research Group, funded and directed by 
Nader, and interested in what it considers 
misleading advertising, packaging, labeling 
and similar consumer protection matters. 

As in the environment area, product design, 
production control and marketing strategy 
will hereafter have to respond to more in- 
sistent public expectations—even the over- 
expectations now rising on every side. 

Public relations personnel, assuming they 
have their ear to the grounds well of public 
opinion in this area, will move into decisive 
position to help get the organizations they 
serve more in tune with the times. 

Who else can perform this function? 

If people are going to demand that busi- 
ness become more responsive to public needs, 
managements will have to rely increasingly 
on public relations as the key channels for 
both measuring the pulse of public attitudes 
and for implementing and communicating 
the sound action programs needed to. gen- 
erate favorable public opinions. 

As for minority group pressures, even 
though, these have been less explosive since 
the riots and burnings following Martin 
Luther King’s assassination, a broadening 
base is being laid for progress toward race 
equality on all fronts. John Gardner’s new 
organization, “Common Cause,” is right now 
enlisting the support of concerned citizens 
throughout the country in backing govern- 
ment action to attack poverty, ignorance 
and the deterioration of our cities. Mean- 
while, steady force is being applied to busi- 
nesses and others not only to step up em- 
ployment ratio of Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups but also to upgrade more rapidly 
and moye them on into positions of more 
responsibility and higher pay. Quality, not 
quantity, is their overriding job goal. 
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Indeed, these latter objectives are almost 
identical to those of the women’s liberation 
movement, which can no longer be dis- 
missed as a joke or passing fad. For example, 
picture the public relations implications for 
a firm accused of discrimination against 
women: Women are not only a big part of the 
employee workforce; they also dominate in 
buying consumer products and services. Nor 
should we forget that women are major own- 
ers of the nation’s wealth of stocks and bonds. 
Clearly, poor PR in this area could have severe 
impact. 

The anti-war movement also appears to 
be gathering strength, as you students know 
better than I. The Washington-based Coun- 
cil for Economic Priorities has just been set 
up to study what businesses are doing in 
such social-action areas as pollution con- 
trol and the creation of equal employment 
opportunities—as contrasted with govern- 
ment contracting and military production. 
But this is just one of many groups, like 
Common Cause and the Businessmen’s Edu- 
cational Fund, which are dedicated to curb- 
ing the so-called Military-Industrial Com- 
plex and getting government to plow more 
money into priority domestic programs. 

If you think this clamor isn’t having 
effect, note the recent uproar in Congress 
over voting more funds for the supersonic 
transport. plane. Or note Opinion Research’s 
new poll showing that 83 per cent of manu- 
facturing executives are no longer interested 
in seeking additional defense contracts. 
Think of the implications of this to national 
and Free World security ... 

Strangely, managements are also taking an 
increased buffeting from an unexpected 
source—their own stockholders, many of 
whom have become activists in shareholder 
clothing. These purchase a few shares in 
order to apply direct ownership pressure on 
the economic Establishment. One need only 
look at the campaign pushed against Gen- 
eral Motors by Ralph Nader and others under 
the Project on Corporate Responsibility to 
see what intense turbulence is developing in 
this area, even when most stockholders do 
not support the movement. 

Indeed, such pressures are essentially a 
public relations problem rather than an in- 
vestor problem. Managements must fight this 
new kind of battle out in the open, in the 
public arena—and, believe me, they need 
professional public relations aid. But again, 
as those in the middle of these fights warn, 
effective business response cannot lie in gim- 
micks. Achievement of sound public opinion 
impact has to be backed up by positive action 
on the part of management. And this must 
be based on those areas where management 
ean take forceful action—curbing its own 
pollution; giving quality performance in the 
market place; hiring, training and promoting 
minority employees, etc. 

As you look across the broad, booming 
range of today’s activist challenges to busi- 
ness, you finally conclude that many political 
action groups have turned their guns on cor- 
porate enterprise because government itself 
has failed to come to grips with nagging 
national problems. Since the political proc- 
ess has proved unresponsive, in their view- 
point, the disillusioned seek to force the 
economic power structure to take the desired 
action—or else to bring added pressure on 
government to take such action. 

It is important to note that most new 
activists, unlike the Old Left, consider gov- 
ernment as much a target as private business. 
To quote one of their number in Washing- 
ton: 

“Public interest advocates contend that 
the fundamental problem is how to make all 
our institutions, public and private, account- 
able and responsive; to do that, we need 
what Nader calls a ‘new kind of citizenship,’ 
under which citizens take it upon them- 
selves to expose abuse and stop it, rather 
than delegate their citizenship to others, 
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like public officials, whereupon it may be 
lost. So while poverty lawyers tend to see gov- 
ernment programs as the problem, and vastly 
better ones as the solution to help the poor, 
public interest lawyers see both government 
and private institutions working together as 
the problem—and sweeping changes in both 
as the solution for the whole society.” 

It is obvious that much of the clamor for 
business action on social problems has an 
anti-business tone, and this holds some ser- 
ious danger. As a recent White House re- 
port on national goals emphasized, solutions 
for America’s pressing problems will in- 
evitably take the creation of huge new levels 
of wealth. So it urged that we set goals and 
shape programs that will yield quantity 
WITH quality. How else, for example, are we 
going to rebuild our decaying cities? Indeed, 
herein lies a gargantuan task which offers 
the real doers of our society challenges 
enough, and glory enough, for an entire gen- 
eration. 

It’s not necessary in this connection to wax 
eloquent about killing geese that lay golden 
eggs. The essential point I’m sure you per- 
ceive better than most is that America can 
solve almost any of its pressing problems IF 
it can preserve in good working order, and 
keep improving, its immensely productive 
economic system. But overload, cripple or 
damage this wondrous machine, and we're 
really in trouble. .. . 

Public relations practise in final analysis 
must relate to the human spirit, and the 
American spirit has taken some rough blows 
lately. We're living through a time of trial, 
rocked by such shocks as the nightmare of 
Vietnam and Mylai, the tragedies of Kent 
and Jackson State, the eruption of campus 
riots, the ghetto burnings, the lethal spread 
of narcotics and the sharp rise of crime and 
violence. 

We've discovered with considerable shock 
some gaping holes in the fabric of our civil- 
ization—widespread poverty in the midst of 
affluence, ignorance in the midst of advanced 
education, discrimination in the midst of all 
our inspiring constitutional promises. And, 
finally, we're facing up to the fact that these 
must be mended or the whole piece will be 
rent asunder. 

In this awakening lies our greatest strength 
and hope. At the same time, let’s avoid mak- 
ing hard judgments in terms of present con- 
dition. America is not, never has been, nor 
ever will be a finished product. It is a proc- 
ess. Here is one of the world’s great peoples, 
a vast continent in transition, in dynamic 
movement, struggling with the distressing 
problems that beset all humanity—and, de- 
spite all the crashing sound and fury, mak- 
ing unprecedented progress in coping with 
these. And now we must get on with this his- 
toric task. 

Yet, as we get rid of our illusions—the old 
conventional wisdom that refused to ac- 
knowledge or take seriously those holes in 
the civilization our forefathers fashioned— 
let’s not also throw out our ideals. Truly, the 
best hope for building a bright new era in 
America and the world lies in recognizing— 
and honoring—the inherent greatness in the 
American beliefs. 

Viewed in the best light, the new chal- 
lenges hurled at our institutions revolve 
around the central demand that this nation, 
its leaders and its people live up to their 
ideals. The young, the activists seem to be 
saying that the old contradictions are no 
longer tolerable. Nor is the hypocrisy that 
goes along with them. 

As a distinguished U.S. Senator recently 
put it, the younger and better educated see 
more clearly than others the gap in this 
wealthy, powerful land between things as 
they are and things as they could be—and 
insist on creating a new reality nearer to 
the nation’s ideals. 


A more aware, more informed, more 
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sophisticated public is plainly getting tired 
of rhetoric as a cover-up for reality, or 
promises in the place of performance. Peo- 
ple want it told like it is. And they are say- 
ing in no uncertain terms that deeds speak 
louder than words, 

This is the vital counsel that the best 
public relations practitioners have always 
offered. Even more so in the future will all 
of us be charged with getting this message 
across to employers, associates, clients. We 
are finally getting an open chance to prac- 
tice the kind of public-interest PR we've al- 
ways talked about. 

As you look ahead to serving on this ex- 
panding PR battleground, you can see com- 
ing the most stringent new demands on 
your talents. You can also be sure there 
will be a wholly new pay-off for perform- 
ance from those managements beset by 
mounting activist, government and market- 
place pressures. The art of relating a key 
organization to the public will require far 
more knowledge of all the factors motivating 
people and making our civilization tick, in- 
cluding those sensitive governmental pro- 
cesses which increasingly influence the ways 
we live and work. And, of course, you will 
need to know and be able to apply com- 
munications skills of an ingenuity and 
diversity far exceeding those at our com- 
mand today. 

Activism on the political front, in con- 
clusion, can only lead to greater activism 
all across the public relations front. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of mankind contains countless stor- 
ies of supreme courage against tremen- 
dous odds. The struggle of the Lithu- 
anian people should be added to this list. 

During the last 176 years, Lithuania 
has experienced only 22 years of freedom 
from foreign domination. War brought 
freedom to Lithuania as well as. con- 
quest. World War I saw the establish- 
ment of a democratic government, free 
from foreign domination. World War II 
saw the destruction of this tiny nation’s 
efforts as it became a military bridge for 
the armies of Germany and the Soviet 
Union, trampling across this small but 
valiant nation, crushing the structure, 
but not the spirit of freedom. 

Throughout World War I the people 
of Lithuania prayed for the return of 
peace and the re-establishment of their 
independence. For during the 22 years 
in which the Lithuanian people at- 
tempted to build a viable democracy they 
learned what freedom was all about. 
They learned of the value of individual 
liberty. They learned of the chances for 
personal fulfillment which democracy 
fosters. Only foreign intervention pre- 
vented them from succeeding. In 1945 
while free peoples everywhere celebrated 
the defeat of fascism, the world momen- 
tarily forgot about the struggling Lithu- 
ania—all except the Soviet Union. Stalin 
entered the void, making felt his iron 
boot of tyranny. Not only did these 
proud people lose their liberty, they lost 
their nation as well, and were forced at 
gunpoint to become a colony of the Soviet 
Union. 

These gallant people still cling to the 
desire for freedom and independence. I 
join with Lithuanians throughout the 
world in saluting not the dying memory 
of a conquered nation, but the living 
dream for rebirth of liberty. 
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TRIBUTE TO PFC. THOMAS J. 
PARKS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with the editors of the Saginaw 
News in paying tribute to a young 
soldier, Pfc. Thomas J. Parks, who has 
sacrificed more for his country than most 
of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial dated February 2, 1971, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOLDIER'S RESOLVE 

There has never been anything heroic 
about nations starting wars, getting involved 
in wars—or in men dying in them. We call 
it heroic mostly because man hasn’t figured 
out the more truly heroic means of avoiding 
them. 

But the histories of wars are filled with the 
brave way in which countless numbers of 
good men have stoically accepted adversity 
frequently visited upon them in the line of 
duty while performing unpleasant tasks. 

One such is Pfc. Thomas J. Parks of Sagi- 
naw who at 18 is now learning to walk on 
artificial legs at Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital in Phoenixville, Pa. Parks, a member of 
the 173d Airborne Division serving in Viet- 
nam, lost both legs when he stepped on a 
land mine Jan. 3. 

It is not simply Pfc. Parks’ great personal 
sacrifice which draws our attentlon—though, 
heayen knows, that of itself is enough to feel 
great sense of compassion for this young 
man, husband and father. What grips us is 
the manner in which paratrooper Parks has 
accepted his rotten luck. For many, that 
could have been the end of everything. For 
many, maybe, but not for Mr. Parks. 

Already stateside, Parks is reported up and 
about and making first strides on his artificial 
limbs. He vows he'll be home soon and out 
skiing again. His mother reports he is most 
grateful for the interest shown by his friends 
in the Saginaw area. Skiing again! 

Pfc. Parks may have left part of himself in 
Vietnam—but the man has come back. His 
attitude is at least enough to silence com- 
plaints about the weather and a few other 
personal discomforts which, from time to 
time, seem a bit too much to bear. 

Hurry home Pfc. Parks. 


MUNICH—AN INTEGRATED TRANS- 
PORT SYSTEM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Janu- 
ary 1971 edition of the International 
Nickel magazine contains a splendid ar- 
ticle entitled “Munich: An Integrated 
Transport System,” written by Klaus 
Zimniok. 

The article indicated the steps taken 
by Munich to improve its transportation 
network. The first stages of this develop- 
ment will be ready in connection with 
the 1972 Olympics to be held in Munich. 

Since Denver, Colo., is in much the 
same position looking ahead toward 1976, 
the article underscores the necessity for 
taking action as swiftly as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


MUNICH: AN INTEGRATED TRANSPORT SYSTEM 
(By Klaus Zimniok) 


(Nore.—Munich’s problems are typical; its 
solutions are not. All over the Western world, 
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urban complexes—and especially the older 
eities—are facing strangulation. To spend an 
hour in a traffic jam—or to cross the Atlantic 
in six hours and then to spend another hour 
(or more) in moving the few miles between 
airport and city center—may lead one to 
despair. Munich, however, did not despair, 
coming up instead with solutions interesting 
to harassed travelers and commuters all over 
the world. Dr. Klaus Zimniok, who has had 
much to do with these solutions, speaks at 
firsthand.) 

“No, thanks, I'm in a hurry; Pd rather 
walk.” An unusual answer—from a pedestrian 
to a friend who had offered him a lift in his 
car? Not in most large cities in Europe and 
North America today. And it is certainly true 
in Munich. 

Of all the German cities with over 500,000 
inhabitants, Munich, capital of Bavaria, has 
experienced the greatest increase in popula- 
tion, Between 1950 and 1960 the population 
increased by almost one-third, from 850,000 
to 1,000,000; from 1956 to 1960 there was an 
increase of 3.7 per cent or about 35,000-40,000 
persons; and in 1968 the population increase 
reached a new record of 48,000. Now the 
population of Munich is approaching the 1.4- 
million mark. 

Munich’s favorable geographical position, 
together with its excellent recreational facil- 
ities, the concentration of cultural, scienti- 
fic, and economic institutions in the area, 
and excellent opportunities for the individ- 
ual, brought about this “population ava- 
lanche." The number of jobs has increased 
even more sharply, mainly as a result of 
changes in the structure of the secondary 
and tertiary economic sectors. 

Despite all efforts, traffic conditions have 
deteriorated rapidly. By the end of 1969 there 
were about 365,500 motor vehicles on 
Munich’s roads, not including postal, rail- 
way, and military vehicles, For years, private 
and public transport have been causing each 
other increasing difficulties; The speed of 
tramcars at times amounts to only 13 kilo- 
meters (8 miles) per hour, and in the city 
center, during rush-hour periods, it drops to 
between 4 and 6 kilometers (2 and 3 miles) 
per hour! Motor vehicles run at speeds one 
would associate with the age of the horse 
and carriage. 

Studies indicate that the population of 
the entire Munich area will increase to 2 
million by 1975 and to between 2.8 and 3 
million by 1990. About half of these people 
will live in the city itself. The number of 
jobs in the city should by then amount to 
about one million and to another 470,000 in 
the surrounding area. By 1990 the number 
of motor vehicles will have risen to between 
290 and 340 per thousand inhabitants, so 
there will be one vehicle for every three in- 
habitants. At the end of 1969 the ratio was 
one vehicle to every 3.8 persons. 

This concentration means that the in- 
dividual will experience major changes in his 
environment. Apart from the ever-increas- 
ing distance between his home and place of 
work, and the increased time taken to cover 
that distance, the problems of noise-nuis- 
ance and air and water pollution In a densely 
populated area such as Munich can no long- 
er be disregarded. For decades and centuries 
our towns expanded without being planned; 
they “overspilled;” and often people failed 
to see that the time had come for such un- 
controlled “natural” growth to be checked. 


ORGANIZATION AND INTEGRATION 


A dynamic city like Munich must check 
such uncontrolled development by means of 
clear plans for reorganization. After exhaus- 
tive study by municipal officials, and advice 
from noted city planners and traffic experts, 
a development plan was devised and, in 1963, 
was accepted by the Munich Town Council. 
Primary was the decision that the basic 
structure of the city and the surrounding 
area will be preserved. Working on the basis 
of this structure and taking into account 
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predicted future developments, the city and 
region are to be arranged into a series of 
units—areas immediately bordering the city 
and outer areas—grouped in’ segments 
around the city center but separated by 
open spaces. Each resulting complex should 
carry out the everyday functions of a town; 
it should have its own economic and cul- 
tural center while at the same time being 
related to the city center. Plans have been 
made to intensify building in the outer 
areas, spreading outwards along the public 
transport routes in star formation to avoid 
merging with the surrounding countryside. 

The distances that have to be covered be- 
tween home and work demand that specific 
arrangements be made for the various forms 
of transport in and around the town. Pe- 
destrians are to have their own zones. In 
addition, it Is considered essential that rec- 
reation areas in the form of open spaces be 
provided within the city, which would at the 
same time be an integrating factor in the 
organization of the individual complexes. 

A vital part of the reorganization is the 
integrated transport plan, which is to co- 
ordinate travel by alr, rail, local public sery- 
ices, and private transport. It will thus help 
to maintain the vitality of the “city or- 
ganism.” 

Munich is surrounded by six airfields, only 
one of which, Munich-Riem, handles civil 
air traffic. Although near the city center, this 
airport has two main disadvantages: The 
height of buildings along the fiying lanes is 
severely limited, and the noise-nuisance to 
residents is increasing with today’s larger 
airplanes. The decision to build a new air- 
port at Erdinger Moos, some 35 kilometers 
(22 miles) north of Munich, has been doubly 
welcome; it will be at a reasonable distance 
from the city yet have relatively easy access 
to road and rail transport, and will release 
a large area in the southeast for the develop- 
ment of an overspill town, “Neu-Perlach,” in 
which 80,000 people will live. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT VERSUS PRIVATE TRANSPORT 


Essential to the integrated transport plan 
is the immediate establishment of an ef- 
ficient public transport system, with the 
aim of redressing the balance between pub- 
lic and private transport. In 1968, only 44 
per cent of the population traveled on pub- 
lic transport, the remainder using private 
vehicles, But by 1990 the ratio should be 65 
per cent to 35 per cent. Our roads will then 
be clearer, thanks to more efficient public 
transport facilities, For example, a subway 
train with six coaches will carry an average 
load of 1,000 people. Four trolleys or twelve to 
fifteen buses can transport the same load. 
But to carry the same number of people, 
700 private cars would have to be on the 
road and if each moving car requires, on 
average, about 40 square meters (430 square 
feet) of space, then 28,000 square meters 
(300,000 square feet) of our precious roads 
are being occupied. It is the aim of the plan 
to concentrate public transport mainly in 
the built-up areas, while in the open, less 
built-up areas private transport can be used 
more freely. 

The suburban railway lines, which con- 
verge radially on the city, will be connected 
by a 4.2-kilometer (2%4-mile) tunnel be- 
tween the Hauptbahnhof, in the center, and 
the Ostbahnhof, and the public transport 
network within the city has been designed 
to coordinate with this. Thus the suburban 
network of the German Federal Railways, 
which will become the Metropolitan Line, 
will be drawn into Munich's local transport 
system. By their coordination with the city’s 
north-south public transport facilities, an 
efficient interchange of traffic will rapidly be 
achieved. 

In 1963, after extensive study, Munich de- 
cided that, for the part of the public trans- 
port network which came under municipal 
control, a completely separate underground 
railway should be developed, independent 
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After the completion in 1972 of the first 
stage of the subway network, the remaining 
tram routes will be retained and divided 
into four groups, enclosing the city center 
in the form of a rectangle. When the entire 
subway network has been completed, some 
of these tram routes will still be retained. 
This, however, does not rule out the possi- 
bility of building an underground circle 
line later on. The system of bus routes will 
be kept flexible and, according to building 
progress, will be connected to the present 
termini and intersection points of the under- 
ground railway and the Metropolitan railway 
routes. 

The capacity of the city’s public trans- 
port network when complete will be about 
300,000 passengers per hour, as against 100,- 
000 at the present time. The combined under- 
ground tunnel system will comprise about 
40 kilometers (25 miles) of tunnel. 


ROAD DEVELOPMENT 


By the end of the planned period a system 
of three ring roads will be available to 
private transport, supplemented by tangen- 
tial roads and overlapped by interconnecting 
urban expressways, which will link up direct- 
ly with the four existing autobahns (to and 
from Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Salzburg, and 
Lindau). 

The old city ringway is intended to keep 
private transport away from the inner city 
area to a great extent and to carry traffic 
from the Federal highways. A rectangle of 
tangential routes, supporting the old city 
ringway, will carry out the same functions 
over a larger area, and will link up neigh- 
boring districts. The middle ringway is a 
series of tangents linking the outer districts; 
at the moment it also has to serve as an 
inner link for the autobahns. 

Finally there is the outer trunk road ring- 
way which will run partly outside the town. 
As yet it can only be regarded as a suggested 
system. Later on it will provide an effective 
by-pass around the town for the increasing 
long-distance traffic. The Federal highways 
and State highways, which run radially 
through the town, Supplement as necessary 
the ringways and tangential routes. 


REDUCED PARKING 


Stationary vehicles are also taken into con- 
sideration in the integrated transport plan. 
As a result of a traffic survey in 1961, it has 
been decided that the number of available 
parking spaces should be adjusted to the 
capacity of the road system, and should not 
exceed 70,000 for the whole of the city area. 
Many spaces are to be restricted to short- 
period parking, which will spread private 
traffic out evenly over the day, and reduce 
the problems caused by long-term parking at 
peak traffic times. 

Within the old city ringway a system of 
pedestrian zones will help preserve the char- 
acter of the city center. The Neuhauser- 
Kaufingerstrasse roadway between Karlsplatz 
(Stachus) and Marienplatz is also to be used 
exclusively by pedestrians. A city-planning 
competition produced some good suggestions 
for these pedestrian areas. 


ATTRACTIVE PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


Concurrent with the development of the 
integrated traffic system, considerable effort 
is being made to make public transport more 
attractive to the local population. Emphasis 
is being laid on speed and safety, wide and 
comfortable cars, and well-equipped, attrac- 
tive stations with widespread use of escala- 
tors, To facilitate easy changing from one 
form of transport to another, the passenger 
should be given the opportunity to use the 
same ticket for all transport. However, there 
are several problems, particularly concerning 
the cost, which can only be solved by means 
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of all forms of transport on other levels. of a traffic and fares association similar to 


the one in Hamburg. A Munich traffic associ- 
ation, consisting of representatives of the 
State of Bavaria, the German Federal Rail- 
ways, and the City of Munich, is being or- 
ganized to solve this problem. It has already 
been proved that the German Federal Rail- 
ways and the City of Munich alone cannot, 
for financial reasons, form an association to 
operate outside the city boundaries as well. 
The participation of the State of Bavaria 
and the German Federal Republic is there- 
fore essential. 

The various public transport facilities are 
to be linked together at focal points. This is 
essential for the construction of the com- 
bined system and also contributes to its 
overall attractiveness. Trolley routes and bus 
routes, supplying the underground and met- 
ropolitan railway network, will be linked to 
the “park-and-ride” facilities on this net- 
work. Examples of this are the underground 
stations Olympiastadion, Scheideplatz, Mun- 
chener Freiheit, Sendinger-Tor-Platz, and 
Am-Harras, and the metropolitan railway 
stops Pasing and Ostbahnhof, where the 
traveler can park his car and continue the 
journey by public transport. In addition, 
underground intersection points—such as 
the underground and metropolitan station 
at Marienplatz, in the heart of Munich, the 
Stachus development under the busiest traf- 
fic area in Europe, and the interchange of the 
underground and metropolitan railways at 
the Hauptbahnhof—will help alleviate con- 
gestion. Car parks along the old ringway 
around the city center are also included in 
the integrated transport plan. Parking space 
for 800 cars will be available at the Stachus 
development on the third and fourth levels 
underground. 

THE IMMEDIATE AIM: OLYMPIAD 

With the 1972 Olympics now less than a 
year away, great effort is being made to com- 
plete several miles of new underground rail- 
way before the expected arrival of thousands 
of visitors. Anew 16-kilometer (10-mile) line 
will run from the north to the south of 
Munich; a 4.2-kilometer (24%4-mile) tunnel 
running east to west will join up the subur- 
ban railways, and the new “Olympic” line 
will transport visitors to the stadium from 
the city center. The two new stretches of 
underground railway will require an expend- 
iture of about 850,000,000 DM ($230,000,- 
000). 

In order to carry out this vast building 
program efficiently, the municipal develop- 
ment plan has been divided into a series of 
short projects with limited time periods, 
which can be supervised more easily. This 
leads to the “Mehresjahres” investment pro- 
grams, in which money is invested in the in- 
dividual building projects in order of im- 
portance for three or four years. To date, the 
following important projects have been un- 
dertaken: the further development of a net- 
work of eficient public transport facilities 
connected by railways, the completion of the 
middle ringway and the old city ringway 
roads, and the building of parking facilities 
on the outskirts of the old city. 

We in Munich hope that we have done, and 
are doing, everything humanly possible to 
aid the efficient flow of traffic in our city. 
This problem is the cause of many head- 
aches, here and all over the world, Only the 
future will show whether we have succeeded. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging issued a report on the Eco- 
nomics of Aging. This report revealed a 
number of startling facts. For example: 

Americans over age 65 have only half 
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the median income of Americans below 
age 65; 

During the past 2 years, the number 
of aged Americans living below the pov- 
erty level increased by 200,000, and it was 
only among the aged that the percentage 
of poor individuals rose; 

As many as one-quarter of the elderly 
citizens in this country live in abject 
poverty; 

Medical care costs, as refiected in the 
Consumer Price Index, rose from 147.4 
in October 1968 to 167.19 at the end of 
1970; 

The average health bill for a person 
65 and over during 1969 was $692, or 242 
times that for a person aged from 19 to 
64; 

Medicare, in the meantime, covered 
only one-half of the health care ex- 
penses incurred by the elderly. 

In short, the report of the Committee 
on Aging focused attention on what can 
only be termed a national disgrace. We 
have allowed what used to be a retire- 
ment income problem to become a re- 
tirement income crisis. Americans over 
65 are not only the most neglected group 
in this country; they are the worst off 
in financial terms. 

Largely dependent upon fixed incomes 
such as social security for a living, the 
elderly are hit hardest by inflation. In- 
deed, the inflationary impact is almost 
calculatingly cruel for the elderly in that 
price increases are most rapid in the 
areas of critical importance to them— 
hospital and medical care, housing, and 
transportation. Property taxes, which the 
elderly must pay if they wish to continue 
living in their own homes, have sky- 
rocketed. And older Americans some- 
times face the pathetic choice of buying 
a loaf of bread or taking a bus ride to 
see a friend. 

Passage of the pending social security 
bill, H.R. 1, is vitally important to the 20 
million Americans over 65. In its present 
form, this legislation contains a 10-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits, 
retroactive to January 1, 1971. It also 
includes one proposal of my own; 
namely: 

Full benefits for widows—100 percent 
instead of 8242 percent of the deceased 
husband's primary insurance amount. 

When H.R. 1 reaches the Senate, I 
plan to work again for the passage of 
four additional proposals, all of which 
were accepted by the Senate last Decem- 
ber, but. which died because time ran out 
before differences between the House and 
Senate versions of the social security 
amendments could be resolved. These 
four proposals are: 

One, automatic benefit increases to 
correspond with rises in the cost of living, 
so that recipients will have some measure 
of protection against inflation; 

Two, an increase from $1,680 to $2,400 
in the earnings limitation, so that a 
social security recipient, struggling to 
improve a meager income by working, 
will not be so harshly penalized; 

Three, benefits for grandchildren un- 
adopted by, but dependent upon, their 
grandparents with whom they are liv- 
ing; and 

Four, a removal of the present lan- 
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guage in titles X, XVI, and XIX of the 
Social Security Act, which declares that 
a blind or permanently disabled person is 
still primarily the financial responsibility 
of his parents after the age of 21. 

It seems to me that we should enact 
these social security amendments as 
quickly as possible, for our elderly citi- 
zens have waited long enough. My con- 
stituents cannot understand how Con- 
gress can fail to coniplete action on a 
10 percent social security benefit increase, 
while it easily manages to slip through a 
$35,000 increase in the pensions of ex- 
Presidents and their widows, and a gen- 
erous. Office.allowance for the former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Indeed, my constituents raise a valid 
question when they ask: “Why can't 
Congress pass & social security increase? 
It quickly enough approved an increase 
in Members’ salaries.” 

Our older citizens have no high-power- 
ed lobby to push legislation through Con- 
gress for them. In fact, they are so proud 
and so unwilling to make demands that 
they suffer quietly and patiently, hoping 
that Congress will show a minimum 
amount of concern for their problems. 
There is something wrong when literally 
hundreds of thousands of older citizens, 
who have worked all their lives to con- 
tribute toward a better country, must 
spend their retirement years in poverty, 
loneliness, and despair—and this is ex- 
actly what is happening. 

I think it is time for us to help restore 
some dignity to the lives of our senior 
citizens, and we can do this by quickly 
passing the pending social security 
amendments. Again, I urge the House of 
Representatives to approve H.R. 1 as 
soon as possible so that the Senate can 
follow with quick action as well. 


NEW DOUBTS ABOUT THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH SUPERSONIC PLANE 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sun- 
day’s Washington Post contains a dis- 
patch from the London Observer which 
raises serious new doubts about the eco- 
nomic viability of the Concorde, the 
British-French supersonic airliner. 

According to the dispatch, BOAC has 
told the British Government that it sees 
no way of operating the Concorde eco- 
nomically, BOAC has calculated that it 
will cost twice as much per seat mile to 
operate the Concorde as it costs to run 
the much larger Boeing 747 subsonic jet. 

Even with the most favorable seating 
and fare structure, BOAC expects that 
operating losses would occur. Such a 
structure would involve two classes of 
seating, with first-class passengers pay- 
ing a surcharge of 20 to 30 percent. In 
the draft contracts sent to BOAC, Air 
France, and Qantas, a price of 28 mil- 
lion was quoted for the Concorde. This 
price was based on a production run of 
between 50 and 100 aircraft. However, 
because of the very substantial drop-off 
in airline traffic growth, the market re- 
searchers for BOAC now believe that 
sales of the Concorde probably would 
number about 30, instead of the hoped- 
for 72. If this happens, the sale price of 
the Concorde would have to be increased 
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about 60 percent—which, according to 
the London Observer dispatch, “would 
almost certainly put the plane out of the 
market.” 

A companion study to the BOAC study 
was apparently done by Air France, and 
given recently to French transport min- 
ister Jean Chamant. The dispatch indi- 
cates that the Air France valuation of 
the Concorde is even worse than BOAC’s. 

Mr. President, it may be that if the 
British and French Governments expect 
to subsidize Concorde. operations, as well 
as production, then national airlines 
such as BOAC and Air France may be 
able to operate the Concorde on a com- 
petitive basis. But it is patently absurd 
to expect private airlines in other coun- 
tries—particularly U.S. airlines—to buy 
the Concorde and run it at twice the 
seat-mile cost of the 747. 

As of this date, no airline has yet 
converted its option to a firm order. And 
given the present financial status of our 
airlines, and the economic loss that such 
a purchase would almost certainly rep- 
resent, it seems highly unlikely that the 
airlines will be in any rush to sign bind- 
ing contracts to purchase the Concorde. 

Mr. President, we can hardly ignore 
the impact of these findings on our own 
SST program. The price of the American 
SST will be at least $40 million per copy: 
and if present traffic demands prevail, 
the cost could well rise to $50 or $60 
million per plane. Any airline attempt- 
ing to amortize such an investment, and 
at the same time coping with seat-mile- 
operating costs that are double the 747’s, 
will have an enormous headache on its 
hands. 

The conclusion is all too clear: the 
marketplace simply is not ready for a 
commercial supersonic jetliner. When it 
is, and when the numerous environ- 
mental problems have been solved, pri- 
vate capital should be eager to invest in 
an American SST. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no business doing so now. 

Mr. President, yesterday the New York 
Times published a column by Anthony 
Lewis on this subject also. Mr. Lewis’ 
column makes a point which often has 
been overlooked when the SST propo- 
nents tell us we have to have an SST to 
keep up with the British-French compe- 
tition; namely, that: 

Concorde is sold here (in Britain) as neces- 
sary to fight the Americans, the Boeing 
plane over there as essential to compete 
with the Concorde. 


In other words, Mr. President, we are 
on a vicious merry-go-round. Each pro- 
gram is being used to prop up the other, 
because neither one can properly be jus- 
tified on its own merits. Mr. Lewis hopes 
that Congress ought to be able to pene- 
trate that sham when it votes again soon 
on the American SST. I hope so, too. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Washington Post article entitled 
“Concorde Too Costly, BOAC Says” and 
the New York Times article entitled 
“People and Machines” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Concorde Too Costiy, BOAO Says 
(By Andrew Wilson) 

Lonpvon.—The British Overseas Airways 
Corporation (BOAC) has told the British 
government that BOAC sees no way of op- 
erating the Anglo-French supersonic airliner 
Concorde economically. 

The BOAC verdict is"bound to affect the 
government's imminent decision on the $2.4 
billion project, cancellation of which would 
cause an industrial crisis in Britain more 
serious than the collapse of Rolls-Royce 
earlier this month. 

BOAC's finding was Known to Frederick 
Corfield, England’s minister of aviation sup- 
plies, before he flew to Paris for talks with 
his French opposite number last Thursday. 

Iñ Paris, French transport minister Jean 
Chamant is believed to have given Corfield 
the results of a study by the French national 
airline, Air France, which showed that the 
French valuation of the Concorde has come 
out even worse than BOAO’s. Both airlines 
calculate that it will cost twice as much to 
operate per seat mile as the subsonic Boeing 
747. 

[BOAC declined to confirm or deny the 
Obseryer report officially, but a spokesman 
said, “All we can say is that BOAC continues 
to want to operate the Concorde, and in con- 
junction with the manufacturers and the 
government we are looking for the best ways 
of doing so,” AP reported.] 

BOAOC’s figures are based on a detailed 
analysis of nine months’ subsonic and super- 
sonic flight tests by two Concorde prototypes 
which are being test flown, direct and in- 
direct operating costs and the expected de- 
mand for supersonic trayel on 1974-80, the 
likely first six years of Concorde’s operation. 

The flight results were en in that 
that they demonstrated that the Concorde 
is capable of flying from Paris to New York 
with its promised payload of 25,000 pounds, 
equivalent to 125 passengers and their lug- 
gage. 

But these technical results are only a 
small part of the whole picture. 

It was when BOAC and Air France began 
to calculate the running costs and over- 
heads—fuel, crew pay, maintenance and so 
on—that the alarming disparity between the 
Concorde and the “jumbos” began to emerge. 

According to those who have analyzed its 
performance, operating losses are expected 
even with the most favorable seating and 
fare structure—a two-class aircraft in which 
both first and economy class passengers 
would pay a surcharge of between 20 and 30 
per cent. 

In practice this arrangement might be 
difficult to apply, because members of the 
International Air Association 
would veto any Concorde economy fare that 
threatened to steal their first class business 
traffic. 

Already potential airline customers for 
Concorde are having grave doubts about se- 
curing enough passengers to justify services 
before 1980—a reflection, in part, of the gen- 
eral fall in airline traffic) growth estimates 
since the palmy mid-1960s when BOAC, 
like Air France and Pan American, increased 
its purchasing options from six Concordes 
to eight. 

For BOAC, the diminished market means 
that even if the government subsidized its 
operation of the Concorde, only four or five 
aircraft would be needed instead of the orig- 
inal eight. 

A similar reduction could be expected in 
the requirements of other customers—a 
move which is bound to be reflected in a 
spiraling selling price of Concorde. 

The price quoted in draft contracts sent 
to BOAC, Air France and Qantas earlier this 
month is believed to be $28 million. But. this 
was almost certainly based on the hope of 
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breaking even with a production run of- be- 
tween 50 and 100 aircraft. 

If, as seems likely, the hoped for sales 
figure should drop from 72 aircraft (the pres- 
ent number of options) to about 30, the fig- 
ure indicated by BOAC’s market researches, 
the price would have to be substantially in- 
creased, perhaps by 60 per cent, 

Such an increase would almost certainly 
put the plane out of the market, 

According to the communique issued after 
last week's Paris méeting, the decision of 
the British and French governments on Con- 
corde’s future will be made when Corfield 
meets Chamant again at the end of next 
month. 

Before then three things can happen: 

The French government could order Air 
France to buy Concorde, in the belief (which 
remains to be tested) that BOAC and U.S. 
airlines would feel bound to follow suit. 

An American airline could place the first 
order, despite increasing economic difficulties 
and & proposal by Pan American for a five- 
year trial period before introducing full-scale 
operations. 

The British government could offer BOAC 
a subsidy to fiy the plane, although BOAC 
dislikes this solution and argues that it 
would not improve the plane prospects. 


REACTIONS DIFFER ON EFFECT ON SST 


BOAC’s conclusion that the Concorde 
would be a commercially uneconomic aircraft 
provoked widely divergent reactions in Wash- 
ington from those who favor and oppose 
development of an American supersonic 
plane. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wisc.), leader 
of the anti-SST forces in the Senate, called 
the report “a very telling point against our 
proceeding with the SST.” 

He noted that the plane's supporters re- 
peatedly have argued that the United States 
risks loss of commercial air supremacy if it 
does not have a’competitive supersonic plane, 
“That’s their one strong argument,” Prox- 


mire said, “and it seems to me this goes a 
long way toward undermining that argu- 
ment.” 

However, William M. Magruder, director of 
the SST program in the Department of 


Transportation, said the report doesn’t 
change his opinion “a bit.” 

Magruder said BOAC’s analysis probably 
represented the airline’s jockeying for a bet- 
ter price on the plane as it enters final 
negotiations for the initial purchases. 

“It always happens—airlines will say noth- 
ing kind about a plane while they are nego- 
tiating for the sale,” he said. 


PEOPLE AND. MACHINES 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon.—Boeing and British Aircraft Cor- 
poration officials held a joint press confer- 
ence here the other day to promote their 
proposed supersonic transports, the Amer- 
ican SST and the British-French Concorde. 
They aimed to show that SST’s would not 
harm the environment, but they did not 
stop there, 

Jet planes in general, they said, are “the 
cleanest means of transportation we know 

. Busy airports are cleaner than the cities 
they serve... The more that people use jets 
instead of surface transport, the cleaner the 
world’s atmosphere.” And the Concorde it- 
self would be “a spectacular way of defend- 
ing the;environment.” 

Listening to that, one felt like Yossarian— 
trapped in a lunatic world where the in- 
habitants, talk sage nonsense to one another. 

Just imagine what the world would be 
like if we followed aerospace logic and all the 
people who now travel by train or car or bus 
used jet planes instead. In that “cleaner” 
world the sky would be darkened by jets, the 
air filled with maddening noise; the planet 
would have to be paved over for runways. 
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How can intelligent men live by such mad 
logic? It is not Just money or corporate loy- 
alty that moves them, It is a burning belief 
in the cause of airplanes and, more broadly, 
technology. 

With all respect for sincerity, their cause 
is our enemy. It is the cause of the machine, 
oblivious to the human values that we must 
restore and nourish if our civilization is to 
endure, 

There is no clearer test of the opposing 
values, human and technological, than the 
supersonic transport, As a machine, it has a 
powerful appeal. Even the skeptical environ- 
mentalist might find himself drawn to the 
brute beauty of the Concorde prototype as it 
roars overhead on its test flights. But by this 
time we surely know that there are other 
considerations. In terms of both economics 
and human tranquillity, these weigh over- 
whelmingly against the SST. 

Concorde has already cost the British and 
French Governments $1.2 billion for develop- 
ment, and that figure will probably double 
before the end—tittle of it likely to be re- 
covered even if production models are sold. 
The plane will carry 108 to 126 passengers 
across the Atlantic, one-third the capacity of 
a 747. The seat-per-mile cost to the airline 
using Concorde will be double that of a 747, 
and the passengers would therefore have to 
pay much higher fares, Crossing the Atlantic 
would take seven hours instead of ten, door 
to door, if there are no landing or ground 
delays. 

At supersonic speeds, Concorde causes a 
boom whose devastating impact even the SST 
promoters do not deny. They say that the 
plane will not be allowed to fly over popu- 
lated places. But given the economic yearn- 
ing for more routes, Charles Lindberg was 
inevitably correct when he said recently that 
he did not believe such promises could be 
“practical or lasting.” 

In any case, the noise made by Concorde 
as it lands and takes off will be substantially 
more painful than the maximum now per- 
mitted by London airport authorities or the 
Federal Aviation Agency for new subsonic 
planes. The position of Concorde’s promoters 
is that it should be allowed to make more 
noise. Why? Because otherwise their machine 
cannot work: machines before men. 

A Briton who symbolizes the ideology of 
the machine is visiting the United States 
this week to argue against noise limits that 
would affect Concorde. He is Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn, who as Minister of Technology in 
the late Labor Government became & câr- 
toonists’ figure of fun with his earnest man-~ 
ner of saving souls by technology. It was 
Benn who applauded and supported, as 2 
superb example of British technology, the 
RB-211 engine contract that has just sunk 
Rolls-Royce. 

While Benn is in America, the voices op- 
posed to Concorde are growing stronger in 
Britain. A leading opponent, Richard Wiggs, 
has just published a compelling book, “Con- 
corde: The Case Supersonic Trans- 
port.” One important point he makes is the 
way backers of SST’s have used the fear of 
trans-Atlantic competition: Concorde is sold 
here as necessary to fight the Americans, the 
Boeing plane over there as essential to com- 
pete with Concorde, 

Congress ought to be able to penetrate that 
sham when it votes again soon on the Amer- 
ican SST. For the truth is that the British 
Treasury would dearly love to be relieved of 
Concorde, and more and more independent 
analysts are to agree with the view 
of Concorde taken by the Spectator, a con- 
servative weekly: 

“The non-fiying majority is not only sub- 
sidizing the rich flying minority with its 
cash. It is also putting up with the very 
great nuisance created by the rich flying 
minority. Seldom can a majority have been 
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more strenuously taxed to benefit a minor- 
ity and at the same time to deafen and to 
poison itself,” 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL RAIL PAS- 
SENGER CORPORATION SYSTEM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, recently 
Secretary Volpe designated the final Na- 
tional Rail Passenger Corporation Sys- 
tem for the United States. The changes 
he made in his original plan are sound 
and realistic. He is to be commended for 
developing a workable system which will 
provide adequate service and which is not 
burdened with unnecessary and useless 
service. 

A letter to Secretary Volpe, a copy of 
which was made available to me by Dr. 
Richard L. Day, associate professor of 
geography at the University of Idaho, 
expresses my sentiments completely. 

So that all Senators might share this 
excellent expression, I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Day’s letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY or IDAHO, 
Moscow, Idaho, January 30, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN A, VOLPE, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
U.S. Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Votre: I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the additional Western routes 
you designated in the final National Rall Pas- 
senger Corporation system which you an- 
nounced on January 28, 1971. I am referring 
to the Seattle to San Diego route along the 
West Coast, the Los Angeles to New Orleans 
route, and the routing via Denver of the Chi- 
cago to San Francisco trains. 

It will be especially desirable if the Los 
Angeles-New Orleans trains are operated via 
Phoenix, El Paso and Houston; and the Chi- 
cago-Denver-San Francisco trains via the 
highly scenic “California Zephyr” route. 

I hope it will still be possible for responsi- 
ble groups to charter special trains after the 
National Rail Passenger Corporation takes 
over on May 1, 1971. This has been one of the 
most effective means of attracting both 
business and attention to the railroads’ pas- 
senger operations in the past. Not infre- 
quently, as many as 1,000 persons have been 
attracted to such trips and additional po- 
tential riders have been turned away. 

I wish to especially commend you for your 
highly inspirational statement when you an- 
nounced the final system last Thursday. Your 
words, “This lays the foundation for what in 
my opinion is destined to become the all- 
time comeback in the history of American 
transportation” indicate that the new system 
of passenger trains will operate in a most 
favorable psychological atmosphere. This is 
vitally important to the success of the 
undertaking. 

Thank you very much, Secretary Volpe, for 
the excellent approach you are making in 
setting up the National Rail Passenger 
Corporation system. 

Sincerely yours, 
= Dr, RICHARD L. Day, 
Associate Professor of Geography. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in this 
world of power politics a small nation 
can retain its freedom only if geography 
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permits. If nature does not provide bar- 
riers behind which the smaller land may 
protect itself, its people inevitably are 
victims of greedy neighbors. 

This is the tragic history of the tiny 
little country of Lithuania living in the 
shadow of the great powers which have 
struggled for centuries to control eastern 
Europe. The giants have used Lithuania 
as a prize for their political maneuvers 
since the 13th century. 

The Lithuanians are a fiercely proud 
people, and although overshadowed 


by their bigger neighbors, have always 
fought bravely to maintain their free- 
dom, But it has been a long and bitter 
poe aed against great and overwhelming 


As most tragedies of history demon- 
strate, bravery, intellect, and a burning 
love for freedom are not in themselves 
enough to guarantee that freedom if 
others, bigger and more ruthless, are 
willing to smash your freedom for polit- 
ical or territorial gain. 

Lithuanian has suffered just that fate. 

Her lands have been the battleground 
where great armies have fought. Her 
people have been the victims of wanton 
aggression. Her freedom has been sacri- 
ficed by the great nations around her. 

From the 13th century on the Lith- 
uanian people were the pawns of the 
greater powers. But on February 16, 1918, 
some 53 years ago, all this seemed to 
have changed. It was on that date, and 
with the backing of the Germans, then 
engaged in the great World War, that 
the Lithuanian people declared their 
independence and a new era opened for 
the long-oppressed people. 

During the following year the Lith- 
uanian people battled to maintain that 
independence against invading armies of 
the newly created Soviet Union. They 
won. Their independence was firmly es- 
tablished and their freedom guaranteed. 

For the next 20 years Lithuania de- 
veloped as a free and independent nation, 
enjoying the fruits of liberty and holding 
dear the rights their people had won 
with their blood and toil. 

But history was against this tiny, brave 
land. The dogs of war were on a loose 
leash in Europe during the waning days 
of the 1930’s, and Lithuania was once 
again being bartered over by two giants, 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union. 

In the infamous Treaty of Non-Ag- 
gression of August 23, 1939, there was a 
secret protocol which gave Lithuania to 
the Nazis, or, in the delicate but deadly 
wording of such power politics, included 
Lithuania in the sphere of infiuence of 
the Germans. During the German in- 
vasion of Poland the Nazis desperately 
tried to draw Lithuania into the war on 
their side so as to provide them with 
protection. 

The Lithuanians declined the honor 
and chose instead to remain neutral, But 
even this was not long permitted. In the 
treaty of September 18, 1939, Lithuania 
was again up for barter between the So- 
viets and the Germans. This time the So- 
viet Union won the figurative toss of the 
coin and the freedom of the Lithuanian 
people was placed in the bloody hands 
of the Russians. On December 10 of that 
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year the Russians forced the Lithuanians 
to accept a treaty of occupation, and 
from that moment on the flame of liberty 
flickered low. 

During the Second World War the 
Lithuanian plains were the battleground 
of the Soviet and German Armies and 
the people of Lithuania suffered for it. 
They were occupied first by the Soviets, 
then by the Nazis, and, finally, by the 
Soviets once again. 

This time the occupation was complete, 
the domination was total. The Lith- 
uanian people became not only the vas- 
sals of the greater power to the north 
and east, but also the slaves of the So- 
viet Union. 

Since the end of the war Lithuania 
has ceased to exist, insofar as the Rus- 
sians are concerned. The small island of 
liberty has been wiped out and has be- 
come merely a part of the Soviet Union 
itself. There is not even the pretense of 
a national state such as those allowed by 
the Soviets in their larger satellite 
colonies. 

Although the country is no longer on 
the maps, and tyranny again seems to 
loom triumphant, Lithuania still is a na- 
tion and a country in the hearts and 
minds of the Lithuanian people, both in 
the Baltic States and those who live 
abroad. 

For many centuries the Lithuanian 
people have lived in adversity and their 
land has been ravaged and pillaged by 
invaders. Always they have survived. 
They know they will survive again. 

They are a patient people. They are a 
brave people. And they are a people loyal 
to their traditions and to the tradition 
of freedom. 

They will outwait their conquerors. 
They will suffer through this present 
time of slavery. 

And always, in their hearts, the tiny 
flickering flame of freedom will burn. 
Some day that flame will burst into full 
and fiery. glory. Lithuania will again be 
a proudly free nation. 

Until then, those of us who love free- 
dom and cherish it must help where we 
can, must give sustenance where we can, 
must share with them their hopes and 
their ambitions. 

For our people, too, have known ad- 
versity and oppression. And our people 
have in the past thrown off the yoke of 
imperial might. And we have maintained 
that freedom. 

But geography was on our side. There 
were vast miles of water between us and 
those who would have oppressed us. And 
so we were able during our years of for- 
mation to build our strength to with- 
stand the threats from abroad. 

The Lithuanians have not had that 
advantage. They make up for it with the 
depth and intensity of their love of home- 
land and freedom. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S MESSAGE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
Congress received an important and far- 
reaching message on higher education 
from President Nixon. I would urge its 
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careful and immediate consideration by 
Members of Congress. With the present 
legislative authority in higher education 
expiring this June, the time for action 
is short. But equally important, the 
President's proposals could greatly in- 
crease the amount of financial aid avail- 
able to students of all income levels who 
desire to enter college next fall. 

In his message, the President empha- 
sizes two major goals: Expansion and re- 
form of student financial assistance pro- 
grams, and reform and revitalization of 
our institutions of higher education. 

To accomplish expansion and reform 
of student financial assistance programs, 
the President proposes the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1971. This act would re- 
quire that Federal higher education stu- 
dent aid be distributed in such a way as 
to guarantee that students from low- 
income families would be assured of a 
certain level of support, based on the 
ability of their families to contribute to 
the cost of their education. The aim of 
this provision is that students from 
low-income families will have financial 
resources which will enable them to pur- 
sue a higher education on the same basis 
as students from middle-income families. 
And most significantly, as the President 
has emphasized, that no qualified stu- 
dent who wants to go to college should 
be barred by lack of funds. 

To increase the availability of federal- 
ly guaranteed loan funds for all stu- 
dents, the President has proposed the 
establishment of the National Student 
Loan Association. This association 
NSLA, would be a secondary market 
modeled after the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. It would buy stu- 
dent loan paper from colleges and com- 
mercial lenders, thus providing new 
capital for more students. With the es- 
tablishment of the NSLA, the President 
estimates that an additional $1 billion 
would be available for student loan 
funds. 

Mr. President, I am impressed with the 
extent to which the President’s program 
would improve access for students to 
higher education, both in my own State 
of Kansas and across the Nation. Na- 
tionwide, it is designed to assist 1 
million more students this year than last. 
But most important, by a reordering of 
priorities in the allocating and financ- 
ing of educational resources, it would 
help support students from all income 
levels and give each an equal chance to 
the advantages of a higher education. In 
addition, the President’s budget sub- 
mitted this January has provided for 
these funds. 

Also, the President quite properly rec- 
ognizes that making higher education ac- 
cessible to more students is only part of 
an overall strategy for higher education. 
In addition, there must be an improve- 
ment of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation so that their programs can more 
effectively meet the needs of the pub- 
lic. To this end, the President has pro- 
posed the establishment of the National 
Foundation for Higher Education. 

This Foundation would provide sup- 
port for new and innovative programs 
on our college campuses. These programs 
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would provide greater access to higher 
education for our citizens, young and 
old; increase the number of educational 
courses available to include learning 
which is useful in the world of work; 
and explore the uses of educational tech- 
nology as a device for bringing the bene- 
fits of continuing education to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. President, I commend President 
Nixon for the balanced approach and the 
new directions he has introduced in this 
message. He has placed emphasis at the 
points of greatest needs: enhancing the 
opportunity of higher education, and 
making higher education more respon- 
sive to the needs of the people. I feel 
that his ideas will be particularly valu- 
able as we respond to our inherited task 
of enhancing the quality and scope of 
higher education. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President it has 
now been 25 years since the free nations 
of'the world first affixed their signatures 
to the Charter of the United Nations. 
That document, signed in great hope even 
before the dreadful conflict of the 1940’s 
had been brought to an end, was designed 
to enable the nations of the world to 
focus their attention on peaceful pur- 
suits. Its first aim was simply “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war’; this we are still trying to do. 
But in its other aims, it has realized 
greater progress: the nations of the world 
have cooperated, to a great extent, “to 
reaffirm our faith in fundamental human 
rights,” “to establish conditions of jus- 
tice and respect,” “to promote social 
progress and better standards of life” 
for all mankind. What is more, the fact 
that a world body has continued to press 
for these ends has made all the nations 
and peoples of the world, individually, 
more conscious of the rights of other 
men. 

Recently, the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations issued a summary of the 
accomplishments and concerns of this 
historic anniversary session just con- 
cluded: 

The 127th nation was admitted to the 
world body. 

A treaty prohibiting the use of nuclear 
weapons in the seabeds of the world was 
adopted by the General Assembly. 

U.N. peacekeeping responsibilities in 
Cyprus and Korea were considered and 
extended. 

The nations of the world once again 
expressed their profound distress over 
the continuing remnants of colonialism 
and racial injustice in Southern Africa. 

A new strategy for development in the 
U.N.’s second development decade was 
adopted, encompassing new approaches 
to world trade and transfer of financial 
resources. 

A U.N. volunteer corps, similar to the 
Peace Corps, was established, and plans 
were made for the creation of an inter- 
national university. 

Narcotics control and airline hijack- 
ing were major concerns of the U.N. and 
progress was made in reaching interna- 
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tional agreements on both troubling is- 
sues. 

Mr. President, the United Nations is 
an important and constructive arm of 
American and world foreign policy. Its 
accomplishments should be recognized 
and applauded. 

In the belief that the summary pre- 
pared by the U.S. mission will be of in- 
terest to all Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE 25TH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
INTRODUCTION 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
United Nations 

The 25th anniversary commemorative ses- 
sion, held from October 19 through October 
24 as part of the 25th General Assembly, in- 
cluded addresses by representatives of 87 
member states, the Secretary General, and 
Assembly President Hambro. 

The commemorative session culminated on 
October 24, the 25th anniversary of the 
charter’s entry into force, with the adoption 
by acclamaion of three declarations: 

Declaration on Principles of International 
Law concerning Friendly Relations and Co- 
operation among States in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations; 

An International Development Strategy for 
the Second United Nations Development De- 
cade; 

Declaration on the Occasion of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the United Nations. 

The Friendly Relations Declaration has 
been widely acclaimed as an important state- 
ment of international law, elaborating and 
clarifying seven of the most basic principles 
of international law contained in the United 
Nations Charter. 

The development strategy is a comprehen- 
sive statement of essentials for national and 
international action during the Second De- 
velopment Decade, 1971-80. Despite reserva- 
tions by the United States and other coun- 
ries on various point, the document is a 
major step toward a systematic and more 
rational approach to economic and social 
development. 

The 25th anniversary declaration embodies 
the Assembly’s consensus on common pur- 
poses, reflecting basic aims of the chapter 
with particular emphasis on development, 
disarmament, and the abolition of racism 
and colonialism. 

President Nixon, who made a major address 
on October 23, was one of 45 heads of state 
and heads of government to speak either at 
the commemorative session or at other times 
during the 25th Assembly. Participating also 
were three vice presidents, three deputy heads 
of government, 91 foreign ministers, and 12 
other ministers of Cabinet rank. 

The President’s speech reaffirmed continu- 
ing United States support for the United Na- 
tions and discussed several areas where he 
felt international action through the United 
Nations was necessary. These areas are: 

Furthering economic development in the 
spirit of the Second Development Decade; 

Strengthening the U.N.'s capacity to make 
and to keep the peace; 

Coordinating worldwide protection and 
restoration of the environment; 

Devising means to insure that the resources 
of the sea are developed for the benefit of all 
mankind; 

Supporting national efforts to control the 
population explosion; 

Curbing international traffic in narcotics; 

Putting an end to the practices of sky 
piracy and the kidnaping and murder of 
diplomats; 
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Insuring that the human rights of prison- 
ers of war are not violated. 

On October 24 President Nixon was host 
at the White House for a dinner in honor of 
the 25th anniversary of the United Nations. 
Heads of state and government from 29 na- 
tions attended the dinner, along with mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet and other 
U.S. Government officials. 

Secretary Rogers, who was in New York for 
the bulk of the period from October 15 
through October 24, met with 41 Presidents, 
Prime Ministers, and foreign ministers in an 
extended series of bilateral meetings. He also 
attended a dinner given by the Secretary 
General for the foreign ministers of the four 
permanent members of the Security Council 
on October 23. Following the dinner a state- 
ment dealing with the Middle East was issued 
in which the ministers agreed to exert efforts 
to enable Ambassador Jarring to resume his 
mission, to search for possibilities to extend 
the cease-fire, to find a peaceful solution 
based on Security Council Resolution 242. 

SECURITY COUNCIL 
First periodic council meeting 

Secretary Rogers represented the United 
States in the first periodic meeting of the 
Security Council, convened under article 28, 
paragraph 2, of the charter. The meeting took 
place in camera on October 21, and the 
foreign ministers of all but four of the 15 
Security Council members were present. The 
members of the Security Council were unani- 
mous in agreeing that the holding of such 
periodic meetings constituted an important 
step toward strengthening the Council's abil- 
ity to act effectively for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Council elections 


Five countries were elected to 2-year terms 
on the Security Council on October 26. They 
were: Argentina, Belgium, Italy, Japan, and 
Somalia. As is its usual practice, the United 
States cast its vote in the General Assembly 
for those countries running for the Security 
Council who had received the endorsement of 
their respective regional groups. 

Admission of Fijt 

Fiji was admitted as the 127th member of 
the United Nations by the General Assembly 
on October 13 on the unanimous recommen- 
dation by the Security Council, 

During the discussion of Fiji’s application 
for membership in the Security Council, the 
United States proposed that the application 
be referred to the Council’s admissions com- 
mittee, as provided for in rule 59 of the pro- 
visional rules of procedure of the Security 
Council. 

The United States held that return to such 
a procedure, which has not been observed in 
recent years, would better enable the Coun- 
cil. to determine whether an applicant is 
willing and able to bear the burdens and 
obligations of membership. The United States 
stated that Fiji clearly met the qualifications 
for membership and therefore felt that the 
time was particularly appropriate to reestab- 
lish use of the admissions committee. 

The United States also made clear that it 
considered that provisions in rule 59 calling 
for an application to be submitted to the 
General Assembly at least 35 days before a 
regular session and 14 before a special session 
did not apply to applications received during 
a session of the General Assembly. Never- 
theless, opposition led by the U.SS.R. and 
Zambia defeated the U.S. proposal. Although 
the U.S. effort was defeated this time, we be- 
lieve that in the future the proposal to use 
the admissions committee will be more fa- 
vorably received. Both the United Kingdom 
and France have stated that they believe the 
rule should be followed in the future, and 
we hope that such procedure will prevail at 
the time of consideration of any new ap- 
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plication for membership in the U.N. by any 
state. 
Guinea complained 


The Security Council on November 22 con- 
vened on an urgent basis at the request of 
Guinea con an armed attack against 
the Government of Guinea by external for- 
ces. The United States took the position that 
it would be more expeditious for the Se- 
curity Council to have the Secretary General 
send out a special representative to examine 
the facts of the situation and to report back 
to the Council. However, since this approach 
proved difficult to achieve, it was decided that 
a five-man investigating mission of the Se- 
curity Council be sent to Guinea, 

Upon the return of the mission, and after 
carefully examining the report of the mis- 
sion, the Council agreed that the action 
against Guinea was one which should be 
condemned as contrary to the charter’s in- 
junction that states should refrain from the 
use or threat of force directed against the 
territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state. While the United States was un- 
able to support the resolution adopted by 
the Council, the United States abstained in 
the belief that the resolution did not consti- 
tute a finding under chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter and that it com- 
mitted the Council to taking action under 
chapter VII in the future, 

Question of Cyprus 

On December 10 the Security Council met 
to consider the question of Cyprus and the 
renewal of the Council's mandate to main- 
tain the United Nations Peacekeeping Force 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP). After hearing state- 
ments by representatives of Cyprus, Turkey, 
and Greece, the Security Council voted unan- 
imously to extend UNFICYP’s mandate for 
another 6 months, to June 15, 1971. 

In a statement in explanation of vote, 
Ambassador Phillips expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the skill and efficiency of UNFICYP. 
He went on, however, to express his disap- 
pointment that the intercommunal talks on 
Cyprus had lost their momentum and both 
sides had stiffened their positions, Ambas- 
sador Phillips said that the purpose of this 
extension of UNFICYP’s mandate, like previ- 
ous extensions, was not intended to give 
UNFICYP a permanent status and reminded 
members that peacekeeping was not a sub- 
stitute for peacemaking. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Middle East 


The Middle East was the dominant politi- 
cal concern of the 25th General Assembly. 
The general problem of a peaceful settle- 
ment was debated in plenary, while the 
Special Political Committee dealt with the 
problems of the Palestinians and the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East (UNRWA), which is in 
serious financial straits, The question of hu- 
man rights in the occupied territories was 
considered in both the Special Political Com- 
mittee and the Third Committee. 

Behind the scenes there were discussions 
between the foreign ministers and the per- 
manent representatives of the Arab coun- 
tries, Israel, and the four permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council directly con- 
cerned with the Middle East conflict. Secre- 
tary Rogers met bilaterally several times with 
the foreign ministers of Israel, the U.AR., 
and the U.S.S.R.; and following a dinner 
given by the Secretary General on October 
23 there was issued a statement that the 
foreign ministers of the four continued to 
support Security Council Resolution 242 as 
the basis for a peaceful settlement and 
pledged their countries’ to do their utmost 
to enable discussions for this purpose be- 
tween the parties under the auspices of Am- 
bassador Jarring to resume as soon as pos- 
sible, 

The diplomatic discussions and the ple- 
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nary debate focused on how to bring about 
a resumption of discussions under Ambas- 
sador Gunnar Jarring’s auspices and how 
to preserve the advances toward a peaceful 
settlement achieved through the U.S. initia- 
tive of June 19-20, 1970. These advances in- 
cluded: 

(a) An explicit, categoric commitment by 
Israel, the U.A.R., and Jordan to carry out 
Security Council Resolution 242 in all its 
parts; 

(b) Agreement by Israel to negotiate indi- 
rectly, at least in the first instance; 

(c) Strict observance of the cease-fire, at 
least for a limited period. 

There was a related military standstill pro- 
vision of the agreement, whose violation 
caused the interruption of talks under Am- 
bassador Jarring’s auspices. However, the 
other elements remained intact, and pros- 
pects for a resumption of discussions are im- 
proved. The relative moderation displayed 
by the U.AR., Jordan, and Israel during 
U.N. consideration of Middle East questions 
is one reason prospects for a peaceful settle- 
ment are better than might have been 
expected. 

The Assembly voted on two draft resolu- 
tions; both of which called for the imple- 
mentation of Security Council Resolution 
242 as the basis for a peaceful settlement in 
the Middle East, called for the resumption 
by the parties of contact with Ambassador 
Jarring and called for a 3-month extension 
of the cease-fire. However, the Latin Ameri- 
can draft (which lost 45 (U.S.) to 49, with 
27 abstentions) maintained the balance of 
Security Council Resolution 242 and noted 
that violations of the standstill cease-fire 
were responsible for the interruption of talks 
under Jarring’s auspices pursuant to the 
U.S. initiative. The draft resolution which 
was adopted as General Assembly Resolution 
2628 by 57 votes to 16 (U.S.), with 39 absten- 
tions, did not refer to the U.S. initiative nor 
to the standstill cease-fire violations, and it 
was unbalanced in favor of one side of the 
conflict. The most notable aspect of the 
voting was the split between the U.A.R., Jor- 
dan, five other Arab states, and the Soviet 
bloc, who supported General Assembly Res- 
olution 2628 (and Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242), and seven Arab states (Algeria, 
Syria, Iraq, the two Yemens, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait), who refused to participate in the 
voting because they objected to Security 
Council Resolution 242, 


Chinese representation 


The General Assembly again reaffirmed its 
1961 decision that any proposal to change 
the representation of China in the United 
Nations is an important question requiring a 
two-thirds vote for adoption. This resolu- 
tion was adopted 66 in favor (U.S.), 52 
against, with 7 abstentions. 

A resolution, sponsored by Albania and 
17 other countries, to expel the Republic 
of China and to seat representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations obtained a simple majority (51 in 
favor, 49 against (U.S.), with 25 absten- 
tions) but failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds votes for passage. 

While the Albanian resolution gained a 
majority for the first time, there is never- 
theless a growing and strong sentiment in 
the Assembly that the People’s Republic of 
China should not be admitted at the price 
of expelling the Republic of China, which 
effectively governs 14 million people and 
has always faithfully carried out its obliga- 
tions under the charter. 

This feeling was perhaps strengthened by 
the realization by many countries after the 
vote on the Albanian resolution that had it 
not been for the two-thirds rule, the Repub- 
lic of China would have been expelled from 
the General Assembly. 

Even some of the sponsors of the Albanian 
resolution have reluctantly noted the grow- 
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ing unwillingness on the part of many sup- 
porters of the admission of the People’s Re- 
public of China to take this action if it 
means the expulsion of the Republic of 
China. 
Rationalization of General Assembly 
procedures 

On November 9 the General Assembly 
adopted by 88 votes to 0, with 12 absten- 
tions, a resolution sponsored by Canada and 
24 other members to deal with the question 
of rationalizing procedures and organiza- 
tion in the General Assembly. By virtue of 
the resolution the President of the Assem- 
bly will appoint, on the basis of equitable 
geographic distribution, a 3l-member com- 
mittee which will study and report on the 
question at the 26th General Assembly. 

The United States strongly supported this 
resolution. The United States has long be- 
lieved that the procedures and organization 
of the General Assembly are in need of re- 
form. The United States is particularly con- 
cerned at the length of time taken to com- 
plete the work of the General Assembly, 
which often has gone beyond the appointed 
8 months. Ambassador Finger, in his state- 
ment to the General Assembly on this mat- 
ter, stressed the absolute necessity of com- 
pleting Assembly work within the agreed 
time. He furthermore suggested that with 
more careful planning and organization and 
with the session attended by more senior 
government officials, who can make policy 
decisions, the essential work of the Assem- 
bly might be completed within a consider- 
ably shorter period than the present 3-month 
session. The United States expects to be a 
member of the committee and will partici- 
pate actively in its deliberations. 


COMMITTEE I 
Disarmament 


The most important disarmament issue 
before the Assembly, the seabed disarma- 
ment treaty, was commended by an over- 
whelming majority. The United States 
strongly supported the treaty and, as Co- 
chairman of the Conference of the Commit- 
tee on Disarmament, the principal forum for 
the development of the treaty, played a ma- 
jor role in its drafting and negotiation. The 
First Committee and the Assembly accepted 
the draft treaty from the CCD without any 
amendments, and the yote puts the U.N. 
Assembly unequivocally on record as favor- 
ing the opening of this significant new dis- 
armament agreement for signature. When 
ratified, the treaty will prohibit the em- 
Placement of nuclear weapons or other 
weapons of mass destruction on the seabed, 
ocean floor, and in the subsoil thereof. 

Chemical and biological warfare was again 
the subject of much discussion, The tenor 
of the debate was generally restrained, and 
the Assembly adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament to carry out further work on 
the problem and to consider, without preju- 
pios, the various proposals made. These in- 
clude: 

The revised United Kingdom draft Conven- 
tion on Chemical and Biological Warfare 
(submitted to the CCD on August 25, 1970), 
which is supported by the United States; 

The revised draft Convention on Chemical 
and Biological Warfare (submitted to the 
CCD on August 25, 1970), which is supported 
by the United States; 

The revised draft Convention on Chemical 
and Biological Weapons submitted to the 
Assembly on October 23, 1970; 

The Joint Memorandum on the Question 
of Chemical and Biological Warfare sub- 
mitted to the CCD on August 25, 1970, by 
12 of its nonaligned members. 

The November 2 resumption of the SALT 
talks (Strategic Arms Limitation Talks be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R.) 
was widely welcomed by U.N. members, 4 
number of whom recognized that the task 
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before the talks was both delicate and de- 
manding. However, a number of countries 
pressed the adoption of a resolution which 
noted with satisfaction the continuation of 
the SALT talks but called upon the nuclear 
powers to accept a moratorium on the test- 
ing and deployment of nuclear weapon sys- 
tems. The United States abstained on this 
vote while the Soviet Union and its allies 
voted for it. The United States informed the 
U.N. that it sympathized with the general 
objectives of the resolution. Nevertheless, the 
issues involved in the SALT talks are ex- 
tremely complex, and the resolution, lauda- 
ble though its purposes may be, could not in 
reality contribute to progress. 

Eight other resolutions dealing with dis- 
armament and disarmament-related prob- 
lems, all supported by the United States, 
were also approved by the First Committee 
and adopted by the Assembly with large 
majorities. 

Korea 


The Assembly again adopted by a large 
majority a resolution reaffirming the objec- 
tives and responsibilities of the United Na- 
tions in Korea, The resolution, cosponsored 
by the United States and 19 other countries, 
was approved by a vote of 67 (U.S.) in favor, 
28 against, with 22 abstentions. As in 1969, 
the resolution called for cooperation in eas- 
ing tensions in the area and for the avoid- 
ance of incidents and activities in violation 
of the 1953 armistice agreement. 

As in previous years, resolutions were in- 
troduced by the supporters of the North 
Korean regime calling for: (a) the dissolu- 
tion of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
and (b) the withdrawal of all United Na- 
tions forces from Korea. Both resolutions 
were decisively rejected in the First Com- 
mittee. 

Outer space 

The General Assembly adopted four con- 
structive resolutions on outer space on De- 
cember 16. 

One resolution, which deals with the work 
of the Outer Space Committee on the scien- 
tific and technical side, carries forward the 
President's initiative in 1969 when he under- 
took to associate the United Nations with 
experimentation with earth resources satel- 
lites, As a part of this cooperative effort, sci- 
entific panels and other activities are being 
planned for 1971. 

A second resolution calls for urgent action 
to complete the outer space liability conven- 
tion, which the United States strongly sup- 
ports. 

A third resolution, a joint Philippine-U.sS.- 
Madagascar-Thai initiative, calls on the 
World Meteorological Organization to inten- 
sify the effort to develop typhoon prediction 
technology and to take action to minimize 
the destructive effect of such ocean-gener- 
ated storms as the recent (November 1970) 
disaster that struck East Pakistan. 

The fourth resolution summarizes the 
agreed results of an Outer Space Committee 
study on direct broadcast satellites and notes 
the potential of this infant technology for 
improving the telecommunications infra- 
structure of developing countries; for eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development in 
education, agriculture, health, and family 
planning; and for better understanding 
among peoples through expanded exchange 
of information, knowledge, and culture. 

The work of the United Nations concern- 
ing outer space and space-related activities 
continues to be extremely positive. We are 
proud of the leadership of the United States 
in contributing to and stimulating this 
work. 


Strengthening international security 
The United States is pleased at the out- 
come of the lengthy negotiations on the 
Declaration on Strengthening International 
Security, but as Ambassador Yost stated in 
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his general debate speech on September 30, 
and in First Committee on December 14, we 
do not believe that is is worthwhile to de- 
vote so much of the time and effort of the 
United States to producing such sweeping 
hortatory declarations. This is especially so 
when declarations restate charter provisions 
or paraphrose previous declarations and 
resolutions. 

“Strengthening international security” was 
an item introduced by the Soviet Union at 
the last General Assembly and carried over 
to this one. It represents the main Soviet 
initiative in the 24th and 25th sessions. The 
main Soviet goal was to improve their image 
as “peacemakers” in the U.N. At the same 
time they wanted a U.N. “endorsement” of 
the Brezhnev doctrine of limited sovereignty 
and to produce a document underlining cer- 
tain provisions of the U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 242 on the Middle East as a point 
of departure for propaganda attacks on Israel 
and the United States, 

Attempts to secure General Assembly ap- 
proval for such a one-sided declaration 

down last year, and this year com- 
peting drafts submitted by Western Euro- 
pean, Latin American, and nonaligned coun- 
tries were submitted. In our view the West- 
ern draft, which was the product of much 
hard work, was clearly preferable to the 
others. The United States followed closely 
the intensive negotiations leading to the in- 
troduction of the compromise draft ap- 
proved by the Assembly. As the Soviet Rep- 
resentative himself admitted, the compro- 
mise declaration contained less of the So- 
viet language than that of any of the other 
groups of cosponsors, The Brezhnev doctrine 
is laid to rest in operative paragraph 1 of the 
declaration, which establishes the sovereign 
equality of states as an absolute principle of 
international relations. One-sided references 
to the Middle East have been eliminated or 
carefully balanced. Several references to 
peaceful settlement of disputes, peacekeep- 
ing operations, and development have been 
inserted which the Soviet Government 
strongly opposes. On the whole, the declara- 
tion is a good one. 

Whatever the merits of the text itself, 
however, we must consider its cost. Had the 
efforts expended in producing this document 
been devoted to solving the real problems of 
the world community this would have been 
a more successful session and international 
peace and security would have been strength- 
ened. 


Seabeds and the law of the sea 
The Assembly gave broad support to a 
proposal for a new law-of-the-sea conference 
to be convened in 1973. The conference is 
expected to conclude treaties establishing a 
seabed regime and on certain longstanding 
law-of-the-sea issues related to the breadth 


of territorial waters, international straits, 
and fisheries questions 

The Assembly, with U.S. leadership, ap- 
proved the resolution for the conference on 
seabeds and law of the sea, a declaration of 
principles to insure seabed resources are ex- 
ploited peacefully and for the benefit of all 
mankind, and resolutions to study the eco- 
nomic impact of exploiting underocean re- 
sources and the problem of landlocked states. 

Thus it is hoped to achieve agreed means 
to regulate the seabed and its resources for 
the common benefit of mankind before de- 
veloping technology triggers a race among 
states to extend unilateral claims far into 
the marine environment, threatening con- 
flict situations and new underwater colonial 
empires. 

President Nixon told the General Assembly 
on October 23: 

“It is in the world interest for the resources 
of the sea to be used for the benefit of all— 
and not to become a source of international 
conflict, pollution, and unbridled commer- 
celal rivalry. 

“Technology is ready to tap the vast, 
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largely virgin resources of the oceans. At 
this moment, we have the opportunity to 
set up rules and institutions to insure that 
these resources are developed for the bene- 
fit of all mankind and that the resources 
derived from them are shared equitably. But 
this moment is fleeting. If we fail to seize 
it, storm and strife could become the future 
of the oceans.” 

In May the President announced a U.S. 
ocean policy in which he called for a new 
international regime for the seabeds beneath 
the high seas beyond a depth of 200 meters 
and called upon other nations to join the 
United States in assuring that licensing of 
exploitation during the interim period 
would be subject to the international re- 
gime upon its establishment. In August the 
United States tabled in the United Nations 
Seabed Committee at Geneva a draft con- 
vention proposing creation of an interna- 
tional seabed resource authority, through 
the United Nations, to provide for orderly 
exploitation of seabed resources and to pro- 
vide a vast new source of revenue for inter- 
national development purposes. Senator 
Claiborne Pell, speaking in support of the 
proposal, envisaged a substantial flow of 
funds for development within the decade, 
with greatly expanded potential. 

The United States argued that all these 
questions, including the related law-of-the- 
sea issues such as the breadth of the ter- 
ritorial sea and transit through international 
straits, demand urgent attention by the in- 
ternational community if agreements are to 
be reached which can lessen the risk of con- 
flict in the marine environment. The need 
for action is particularly compelling with 
regard to such seabed issues as creation of 
the international regime, appropriate inter- 
national machinery, and definition of the in- 
ternational area. Man’s demands for deep 
sea resources are steadily driving the tech- 
nology of exploitation deeper in the seas 
and further out from coastlines. 

The work of the proposed 1973 conference 
will be prepared by an enlarged United Na- 
tions Seabed Committee, which will report 
its progress to the 26th and 27th General As- 
semblies. 


SPECIAL POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Peacekeeping 

In delivering the U.S. opening statement 
in debate on this item Ambassador Yost 
expressed his deep disappointment that the 
Special Committee on Peacekeeping and its 
working group were not able to show progress 
on questions of substance which would have 
made possible an agreement on how U.N. 
peacekeeping efforts should be authorized, 
established, and carried out. He expressed 
pleasure at the many statements made by 
distinguished leaders from all parts of the 
world in both the general debate and the 
commemorative session in which they urged 
that steps be taken now to improve U.N. 
peacekeeping capabilities. Although virtually 
all subsequent speakers in the debate in the 
Special Committee shared Ambassador Yost’'s 
concern at lack of progress on guidelines for 
peacekeeping, no support for seeking even 
limited agreements was forthcoming. In- 
stead the committee was content to pass 
unanimously a resolution which instructs 
the Special Committee on Peacekeeping to 
intensify its further efforts with a view to 
completing its report on U.N. military ob- 
server missions by May 1, 1971, and to submit 
a completed report to the 26th session of 
the General Assembly in September 1971. 

In a closing statement Ambassador Yost 
again expressed U.S. regret that this session 
had been unable to take any concrete actions 
to strengthen U.N. peacekeeping. He recalled 
that he had hoped frankly for an initiative 
that might have resulted in insuring the 
readiness and availability of men and facil- 
ities for peacekeeping emergencies. 

The above resolution was unanimously 
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adopted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 8. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East 


Five resolutions were adopted on this sub- 
ject. One urged UNRWA to continue its ef- 
forts. Another created a working group to 
try to resolve the serious UNRWA financial 
crisis. Two resolutions reaffirmed the right 
of those persons displaced as a result of the 
1967 conflict to return to their homes in the 
occupied territories, and another affirmed 
that the “people of Palestine” have the right 
to self-determination and declared that their 
“inalienable rights” are “an indispensable 
element in the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East.” 

The only controversial resolution was the 
last, and its most ardent supporters gave to 
it the interpretation that the “people of 
Palestine” were entitled to self-determina- 
tion without any regard for the sovereign 
rights of Israel or Jordan or any other state 
in the area, despite the fact that they are 
members of the United Nations and entitled 
to full rights under the United Nations 
Charter. The United States opposed this re- 
solution on grounds that it was intended to 
call into question Israel’s right of existence 
and to distort Security Council Resolution 
242. The advocates of this resolution were 
those who had refused to participate in the 
voting on General Assembly Resolution 2628, 
alleging that Security Council Resolution 242 
was antithetical to the rights of the Palestin- 
ian people. The Special Political Committee 
resolution on “inalienable rights” was 
adopted in plenary by a slim vote of 47 to 22, 
with 50 abstentions. The vote on a similar 
resolution at the 24th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly had been 48 to 22, 
with 47 abstentions. 


Human rights in occupied territories 


Debate on this item focused on the report 
by a three-member committee established by 


a General Assembly resolution (A/RES/2443) 
of December 19, 1968. The committee was 
unable to visit the occupied territories but 


did visit adjacent countries. It reported 
violations of the 1949 Geneva Convention 
dealing with this subject, a convention to 
which Israel, Jordan, Syria, and the U.AR. 
are party but whose provisions (such as the 
appointment of a protecting power) have 
never been actualy invoked by the Arab 
states whose territories are occupied. The 
United States opposed the establishment of 
this committee on grounds that its mandate 
should have covered human rights violations 
in the entire Middle East. The United States 
supports the invocation of the 1949 Geneva 
Convention as the only effective means of 
dealing with this problem in the occupied 
territories. 
Apartheid 

The General Assembly adopted seven res- 
olutions dealing with apartheid. The first 
resolution dealt with the reaffirmation of 
Security Council Resolution 282 concerning 
the application of an arms embargo against 
South Africa. The United States had to ab- 
stain on the General Assembly resolution for 
the same reasons that it expressed in the Se- 
curity Council when Resolution 282 was 
adopted. These reasons were that the United 
States believed that Resolution 282 contained 
Sweeping provisions to which the United 
States could not commit itself. 

Regarding the resolution concerning the 
decision to expand the membership of the 
Apartheid Committee, the United States, be- 
cause it had not supported the original reso- 
lution establishing the committee, was un- 
able to support its expansion. 

The United States was pleased after modi- 
fications were made by the cosponsors to 
vote in favor of the resolution calling for 
assistance in the economic, social, and hu- 


manitarian fields to oppressed people of 
South Africa. 

With respect to the resolutions on dis- 
semination of information on apartheid and 
on convening of a seminar on apartheid by 
the trade unions, the United States was un- 
able to support these resolutions because of 
some of the provisions contained in them. 

As in previous years, the United States 
voted in favor of the resolution dealing with 
the South Africa Trust Fund. 

On the general question of apartheid, the 
United States found it necessary to vote 
against this resolution because it gave much 
stronger emphasis to sanctions under chap- 
ter VII of the charter. The position of the 
United States with regard to apartheid in 
general is well known in that it continues 
to unequivocally oppose the practice of 
apartheid in South Africa. 


COMMITTEE II 


International Development Strategy for the 
Second U.N. Development Decade 


Undoubtedly one of the major achieve- 
ments of the 25th anniversary session was 
the adoption on October 24 of the Interna- 
tional Development Strategy for the Second 
United Nations Development Decade, to be- 
gin January 1, 1971. This culmination of 
nearly 2 years of intensive negotiations in a 
54-member preparatory committee, in the 
Economic and Soclal Council, and in the 
Second Committee of the General Assembly 
was the unanimous adoption of an 84-para- 
graph comprehensive strategy document. 

This covers goals and objectives; policy 
measures in international trade, financial 
resource transfers, invisibles including ship- 
ping, special measures in favor of the least 
developed among the developing countries 
and also for landlocked countries, the trans- 
fer of science and technology, human de- 
velopment, expansion and diversification of 
production, and plan formulation and im- 
plementation; review and appraisal ma- 
chinery of both objectives and policies; and 
the mobilization of public opinion. 

One of the key provisions of the document 
was the recommendation that each eco- 
nomically advanced country should endeavor 
to provide to developing countries, by 1972 
and not later than 1975, financial resource 
transfers of a minimum net amount equiva- 
lent to 1 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct. Although the United States participated 
actively in the negotiations, gave its approval 
to the document in general. and joined in 
international reaffirmation of the aid target, 
it was unable to say when it might meet the 
1-percent objective. 

The most immediate task ahead is seen as 
the establishment of a comprehensive and 
viable system for the review and appraisal 
of the objectives and policies of the strategy. 


United Nations volunteers 


Another major accomplishment of the 
Second Committee was the adoption of the 
resolution recommended by the 49th session 
of the Economic and Social Council which 
established the U.N. volunteers effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1971. The resolution requested the 
Secretary General to designate the adminis- 
trator of the U.N. Development Program as 
administrator of an International Volunteer 
Corps and to appoint a coordinator of these 
volunteers. The Secretary General is also re- 
quested to invite governments and interest- 
ed organizations to contribute to a special 
voluntary fund for the support of the ac- 
tivities of the volunteers. 

By adopting this resolution, the General 
Assembly completed the necessary legislative 
action within the U.N. system to authorize 
the setting up of a practical and viable solu- 
tion for creating “a legion of volunteers in 
the service of mankind” as proposed 2 years 
ago by the Shah of Iran. This initiative has 
had the strong support of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 
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United Nations development program 

An important sequel to the strategy for 
the Second Development Decade as a mile- 
stone in the history of U.N. activity in the 
economic and social development field was 
the adoption by the Second Committee of 
ECOSOC Resolution 1530 (XLIX) on the ca- 
pacity of the U.N. development system. 

This resolution incorporated the compre- 
hensive “consensus” which had been care- 
fully worked out at the 10th session of the 
Governing Council of the UNDP as a result 
of the recommendations contained in the 
Jackson capacity study. The major features 
of the consensus were the formulation of the 
UNDP country programing procedures based 
on indicative planning figures, the elimina- 
tion of remaining distinctions between Spe- 
cial Fund and technical assistance resources, 
provisions for overall disposition of re- 
sources, and the strengthening and reorgani- 
zation of the program at the country and at 
headquarters level. 

Although there were some aspects of the 
consensus which the United States believed 
could stand improvement, we considered it 
to be the best compromise that could be 
achieved at this time, and as a consequence 
we were successful in our efforts to see 
the statement adopted without change by 
the General Assembly. 

International university 

Further significant progress on the ques- 
tion of the establishment of an interna- 
tional university was made in the Second 
Committee as a result of the adoption of 
a resolution inviting UNESCO to prepare 
studies of the educational, financial, and 
organizational aspects of such a university. 
It also authorized the Secretary General to 
establish, in due course, a panel of 10 
government-sponsored and 5 U.N.-sponsored 
experts for the purpose of assisting him in 
his further consultations and studies con- 
cerning the establishment of all interna- 
tional university. A possible jurisdictional 
conflict between the Secretary General and 
UNESCO was averted by the careful word- 
ing of the resolution, which received wide 
support, 

World Population Year 

The Second Committee held an extended 
debate in connection with the considera- 
tion of a resolution recommended for adop- 
tion by ECOSOC designating the year 1974 
as World Population Year and requesting 
the Secretary General to prepare a detailed 
program of activities in this connection. The 
final version of the resolution adopted by 
the committee with an unusually high 
number of abstentions, had been revised by 
qualified statements in several paragraphs 
to reflect the concern of many developing 
countries over the trend toward consider- 
ing population as a key factor to economic 
and social development. Statements made 
in the committee by Latin Americans, 
Francophone Africans, and the Soviet bloc 
revealed that the attitudes of these coun- 
tries were hardening in opposition to the 
need for U.N. activities in the field of pop- 
ulation control. 


U.N. Conference on the Human Environment 


The debate in the Second Committee on 
the U.N. Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment. to be held in Stockholm in June 1972 
was somewhat overshadowed by the holding 
of a 2-day informal meeting of the prepara- 
tory committee for the conference just 2 
weeks previously. Nevertheless, as the result 
of Second Committee action, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution requesting 
the Secretary General to convene the second 
and third sessions of the preparatory com- 
mittee February 8-19, 1971, and September 
13-24, 1971, at Geneva and New York, re- 
spectively. At the insistence of the develop- 
ing countries, led by Brazil and Chile, what 
was to be essentially a procedural resolu- 
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tion was amended to include paragraphs rec- 
ommending the inclusion in the agenda of 
the forthcoming sessions of the preparatory 
committee of items relating to economic and 
social aspects as they affect the environmen- 
tal policies and development plans of devel- 
oping countries. It also recommended that 
the preparatory committee consider in its 
preparations for the conference the financing 
of possible activities for the protection of 
the human environment in developing 
countries. 

Most developed countries, including the 
United States, voted for the resolution de- 
spite their opposition to the financing pro- 
vision. Opposition to this controversial para- 
graph was based to a large extent on the con- 
frontation tactics used by the developing 
countries to secure their views. As a result 
of this clash of views, it was clearly evident 
that much remained to be done to persuade 
the developing countries that their concern 
that environmental activities would detract 
from development objectives was unfounded. 


COMMITTEE III 
High Commissioner for Human Rights 


Establishment of the post of High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights was given high- 
est priority last year by the 24th General 
Assembly, when the question was deferred 
to this year’s General Assembly. Actual de- 
bate on the issue in this Assembly, however, 
Was prevented by a manifest filibuster by 
its opponents throughout the Third Com- 
mittee debates, Thus, although the High 
Commissioner item was fourth on the agenda 
of 15 items, the committee did not com- 
mence the debate until the last week of 
the session, It began only after several con- 
fusing and delaying sessions during which 
the committee decided to allot only five of 
the remaining meetings to the High Com- 
missioner item. 

The debate was marked by long and ten- 
dentious speeches by opponents of the estab- 
lishment of the Office of High Commissioner. 
The United States was unable to speak be- 
cause of lack of time, Canada moved to close 
the debate in order to permit a vote on a 
resolution agreeing in principle to the crea- 
tion of the post. A motion by Ceylon to ad- 
journ the debate without voting on any res- 
olution was adopted, however, by a vote of 
54 to 38 (U.S.), with 15 abstentions. Thus, 
action was deferred for at least a year. 

The United States will continue to sup- 
port the proposal to establish a High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights, and we hope 
that it will be adopted at the 26th General 
Assembly. 

We attach special importance to this pro- 
posal since we believe it is an important step 
to further respect for human rights every- 
where in keeping with the human rights pro- 
visions of the charter. 

Humane treatment of prisoners of war 

During consideration of an agenda item on 
human rights in armed conflict, Senator 
Claiborne Pell, speaking for the United States, 
made a major statement calling for humane 
treatment of all prisoners, and in particular 
of American captives held prisoners of war in 
North Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia. The 
Senator stressed the importance of strict com- 
pliance with the 1949 Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War. He said mere assertions of humane 
treatment of captive U.S. citizens by North 
Viet-Nam could be no substitute for inspec- 
tion of places of detention of the prisoners by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
or by a neutral government or humanitarian 
organization. The Senator cited provisions of 
the Geneva Convention requiring the applica- 
tion of internationally agreed minimum 
standards of humane treatment to all prison- 
ers of war. He said that humane treatment 
was not a political issue but a human rights 
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question, one behind which all segments of 
opinion could unite. 

In addition, a specific resolution sponsored 
by the United States, along with Belgium, Da- 
homey, the Dominican Republic, Greece, 
Haiti, Italy, Madagascar, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Togo called for 
strict compliance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion. The resolution was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 9 by a vote of 
67 (U.S.) to 30, with 20 abstentions. Key pro- 
visions stress the obligations to permit in- 
spections of all places of detention and to 
repatriate seriously sick and wounded prison- 
ers. In addition, the resolution endorses the 
continuing efforts of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross to secure effective 
application of the Convention, urges the 
Secretary General to exert all efforts to ob- 
tain humane treatment of prisoners of war, 
urges humane treatment for those captives 
who do not meet all the requirements of the 
definition of prisoners of war, and in general 
urges compliance with international humani- 
tarian instruments applicable to armed con- 
flict. 

The United States also supported other 
human rights in time of armed conflict reso- 
lutions calling for humane treatment of 
civilians and of journalists, a resolution put 
forward by France, as well as a procedural 
resolution asking among other things, for 
governments to comment on the Secretary 
General's reports on human rights in armed 
conflict and for the 26th General Assembly 
to consider the reports and the comments. 


Narcotics control 


President Nixon, in his address to the 
commemorative session, stressed the need for 
international cooperation to curb narcotics 
traffic and abuse. In keeping with this initia- 
tive the General Assembly adopted two 
strong resolutions on this question. 

One resolution strongly endorses the de- 
cision of ECOSOC for the establishment of 
& program of action on drug abuse including 
the creation of a United Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control. The other resolution 
calls on members of the U.N. and appeals to 
nonmembers to “consider seriously the possi- 
bility of enacting adequate legislation pro- 
viding severe penalties for those engaged in 
illicit trade and trafficking of narcotic 
drugs.” 

The United States expressed its pleasure 
at this constructive action toward a problem 
which affects many nations. 


COMMITTEE IV 
Colonial and racial issues 


The problems of Southern Africa, Rho- 
desia, the Portuguese territories, and Nami- 
bia commanded more than two-thirds of the 
Fourth Committee’s time. 

As in recent years, most of the Assembly’s 
resolutions dealing with colonial problems 
contained provisions calling for measures 
which prevented the United States from fully 
supporting them. Regarding the resolutions 
on Namibia, the United States was able to 
vote for the creation of a Namibia fund to 
aid Namibians, and it was pleased that the 
cosponsors made certain modifications to 
that resolution so that the United States 
could vote affirmatively. Unfortunately, on 
the general resolution on Namibia, the 
United States was unable to support it be- 
cause of its failure to recognize the actions 
of the Security Council and its call for the 
invoking of chapter VII of the U.N. Charter. 
Other resolutions, on Southern Rhodesia, for 
example, called for condemnatory measures 
which under the charter are clearly within 
the competence of the Security Council, As 
such they were unacceptable to the United 
States, and we were compelled to vote 
against them. 

Resolutions against activities of foreign 
economic and other interests said to be im- 
peding the implementation of the Declara- 
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tion on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples and calling 
for implementation of that declaration by 
the specialized agencies were likewise un- 
acceptable to the United States. The first 
resolution was based on false assumptions 
regarding private foreign investment. The 
second called upon the specialized agencies 
and international institutions to take actions 
which in many cases are inconsistent with 
their own statutes and with their agreements 
with the U.N. 

The United States continued to make clear 
its unswerving opposition to colonialism and 
racial discrimination in all of its forms. We 
remain convinced, however, that the U.N. can 
best contribute to progress against these evils 
by actions which are intrinsically sound, 
widely supported, and within the capacity of 
the U.N, to carry out. 

COMMITTEE V 
1971 budget and scale of assessments 

Responsive to the wishes of member gov- 
ernments concerned with the issue of econ- 
omy, the Secretary General in introducing 
his budget estimates for 1971 announced that 
he had decided to review his estimates with 
the objective of reducing the total require- 
ments from an estimated $200 million pro- 
jected for 1971 to the level of $193 million. 
This saving of $7 million would represent 
a reduction in the percentage increase of the 
1971 budget over 1970 from 18.8 percent to 
14.8 percent. 

In projecting a level of $193 million, the 
Secretary General took into account an 8- 
percent salary increase effective January 1 
for professional and hired staff which had 
been recommended by the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board, amounting to $8.8 
million, and an estimated $3 million for new 
construction costs in 1971. During the course 
of the Assembly, the salary increase was re- 
duced through deferment of the effective 
date of the increase from January 1 to July 
1, 1971, with a savings to the budget of $4.4 
million. The cost of new construction, how- 
ever, was increased from $3 million to $4 
million, and additional appropriations un- 
foreseen in the Secretary General's initial 
estimates and resulting from decisions 
reached by the General Assembly resulted in 
a total budget for 1971 of $192.1 million, an 
increase of 14 percent over the budget for 
1970. 

Believing that this rate of growth was ex- 
cessive and that the 8-percent salary in- 
crease was not fully justified, the United 
States for the first time in 25 years did not 
vote in favor of the U.N. budget, but instead 
abstained. The United States abstention was 
designed to emphasize the urgent need for 
certain measures of reform in United Nations 
fiscal, budgetary, and programing policies 
and procedures, 

The General Assembly approved a new 
scale of assessments for contributions from 
member states to the regular budget for the 
3-year period 1971-73. The U.S. assessment 
rate under this new scale was reduced from 
its previous level of 31.57 percent to 31.52 
percent. 

COMMITTEE VI 
International court of justice 

The United States joined with 11 other 
delegations in requesting inscription of this 
item on the agenda. The cosponsors re- 
quested inscription of this item in the belief 
that the International Court of Justice has 
not been used as fully as it might be and 
that it would be useful to focus international 
attention at the 25th anniversary session on 
the principal judicial organ of the U.N. 
We believe the court has a greater contri- 
bution to make to the peaceful settlement of 
disputes than it has been enabled to do so 
far. 
Speaking for the United States, Senator 
Jacob Javits, a member of this year’s US. 
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delegation, said he was pleased that the Gen- 
eral Assembly discussed this matter in a 
serious and positive manner and decided to 
commence a review of the role of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. We believe the 
comments which will be received from gov- 
ernments and from the International Court 
itself, if it deems it advisable, will be a 
further positive contribution and will en- 
able the General Assembly at its next session 
to take further steps in the review process, 
including the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee to explore the matter in depth. 


Declaration on friendly relations 


One of the highlights of the 25th General 
Assembly and in particular the anniversary 
celebration was the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the Declaration on Principles 
of International Law concerning Friendly 
Relations and Co-operation among States 
in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The declaration, which is the product of 
6 years of work, represents the contemporary 
view of states on the following vital charter 
principles of international law: the pro- 
hibition of the threat or use of force, the 
obligation to settle disputes by peaceful 
means, the duty not to intervene in matters 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, 
the duty to cooperate, the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, 
good faith in fulfillment of obligations, and 
the sovereign equality of states. 

The declaration represents a positive and 
balanced legal clarification of the rights and 
duties of states contained in the charter. 
We believe the long search for agreement on 
the definition of these principles was an 
important contribution to the vigor and 
health of the United Nations organization 
and the charter upon which it is based. 
Interference With Civil Aviation (Hijacking) 

The General Assembly by a vote of 105 
to 0, with 8 abstentions, adopted a strong 
resolution condemning all forms of interfer- 
ence with civil aviation. The resolution, in 
addition to condemning such acts, calls upon 
states to punish or extradite those who perpe- 
trate such acts, to adhere to the Tokyo Con- 
vention, and to take other steps to deter 
such acts. 

While the resolution did not include every- 
thing the United States proposed and sup- 
ported, it is a strong and useful resolution 
which complements the current efforts of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion in this field. 

We regard the overwhelming adoption of 
this resolution as one of the most positive 
developments of this General Assembly. 


Charter Review 


The General Assembly discussed the ques- 
tion of charter review, which had been car- 
ried over from last year. Several delegations, 
in particular the Philippines, made concrete 
proposals for charter revision. Other delega- 
tions, particularly the Soviet Union, strong- 
ly opposed any consideration of the matter. 

The United States is not opposed to the 
principle of charter review. We suggested in 
the course of the debate that charter review 
is not the sole means of enhancing the ca- 
pacity of the United Nations and urged that 
states not be distracted by the less immedi- 
ate goal of charter review from the work of 
existing committees on such matters as 
peacekeeping and the functioning of the 
General Assembly. 

The United States believes the decision to 
seek government comments and to inscribe 
the item on the agenda of the 27th General 
Assembly was an appropriate method of han- 
dling the matter at this time. 

We shall examine with interest the com- 
ments governments will be submitting on 
this important matter between now and 1972. 
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RETURN OF MAIL TO LONG-DIS- 
TANCE PASSENGER TRAINS 


Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, for many 
years now I have advocated a return of 
mail to long-distance rail passenger 
trains. I am somewhat encouraged by 
recent statements by ‘Transportation 
Secretary Volpe to the effect that the 
new Railpax Corporation has negotiated 
with the Post Office Department for in- 
creased usage of high-speed trains for 
mail transportation. 

I shall not repeat again the sorry tale 
of how William J. Hartigan, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Transportation 
under the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations, converted hundreds of railway 
post office routes to air service. 

I would, however, like to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the views of E. 
George Siedle, who served as Assistant 
Postmaster General for Transportation 
during the Eisenhower administration 
for 5 years. 

Mr. Siedle, who speaks from direct ex- 
perience in the field and who presently 
is a transportation consultant, makes 
some excellent points. I ask unanimous 
consent that his recent letter to me be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANCASTER, PA., 
February 2, 1971. 
Hon, GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Having read of your 
remarks advocating the return of mail to 
passenger trains, I am tempted not only to 
write complimenting you but also to say that 
it can be and should have been done years 
ago. 

My convictions are based on knowledge 
stemming from the five years I served as 
Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Transportation, during President Eisen- 
hower’s Administration. Arranging for the 
transportation of all mail—domestic and in- 
ternational—was one of my responsibilities. 

Losing the mail was largely the fault of 
the railroads. By the same token they could 
have recovered much of that lost and pre- 
vented further erosion had they been amen- 
able to suggestions and change. They like- 
wise could have resumed the handling of less 
earload freight which, latter, today is moy- 
ing mainly via Highway Carriers, and at 
charges which impose a severe burden on 
commerce—particularly that of the small 
business firms. Today's widespread practice 
of holding inventories to a minimum, pur- 
chases are made more frequently and shipped 
in small lots ranging in weight well under 
5,000 pounds. Because of the need for re- 
peated rehandling under their present 
methods, the Motor Carriers find their costs 
are substantial and, consequently, try 
through high freight charges and poor service 
to discourage such small shipments or have 
Shippers reconcile themselves to constant 
increases in freight charges. 

I continue to believe that the solutions 
we suggested to the railroads back in the late 
nineteen fifties have merit, are workable and 
would prove beneficial to all concerned. The 
need for better and less costly mail service 
goes hand and hand with a like need for 
small shipments of freight. You could not 
champion a more meaningful cause. 

Respectively yours, 
E. GEORGE SIEDLE. 
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COMMEMORATION OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
we celebrate the 53d anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania, On Febru- 
ary 15, 1918, the people of Lithuania re- 
gained their independence after two cen- 
turies of subjugation. Lithuanian his- 
tory records many instances when these 
brave people battled for their freedom. 
During the 16th century, these people 
battled the same Russian tyranny that 
would later, in 1940, engulf them again. 

For 22 years after 1918, the people of 
Lithuania thrived in the light of freedom 
and independence which we as Ameri- 
cans look upon as a man’s birthright. 
After Russian troops were allowed to en- 
ter Lithuania in 1939, Russia then an- 
nexed her in 1940. The German Nazis 
then drove out the Russians, replacing 
one cruel totalitarianism for another. 
The country was reconquered in 1944 by 
the Soviet Union. 

For these people of Lithuania there is 
little opportunity for freedom—cultur- 
ally, politically, individually. These peo- 
ple are subject to relentless pressure to 
give up their culture, their religion, their 
language. 

The people of Lithuania will not be 
subdued by the Soviet Union. The spirit 
of independence still lives in these peo- 
ple for they have tasted it before. 

In this connection, I urge the Senate 
to give its advice and consent to the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Genocide. I strongly feel that 
this action would give strength to the 
Lithuanian people and persuade the So- 
viet Union, in part, that their callous and 
brutal disregard for the spirit of life in 
mankind is condemned by all nations of 
the world. The Genocide Convention 
should be acted upon now. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 8, President Nixon sent to Congress 
his environmental message. I have ex- 
amined this message, and I congratulate 
the President for his comprehensive and 
forward-looking proposals on the en- 
vironment. 

I believe that future historians may 
record that 1970 was the turning point of 
the Nation’s fight to preserve, enhance, 
and restore our environment. This na- 
tional awakening and sense of urgency 
with respect to our environment was 
overdue and did not come a moment to 
soon. For as President Nixon has stated 
it is now or never insofar as our en- 
vironment is concerned. 

The very first act of President Nixon 
in this new decade of the 1970’s was the 
signing of the National Environmental 
Protection Act. Last year, he submitted 
to Congress a 37-point environmental 
program. Congress responded by enact- 
ing important legislation to deal with the 
problems of air and water pollution and 
the most difficult problem of solid waste 
disposal. I strongly support these meas- 
ures and I am confident that they will 
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substantially improve the quality of our 
environment. In addition, the President 
established a new Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to coordinate and accelerate 
the Nation’s antipollution efforts. 

Building on these substantial accom- 
plishments, the President’s environ- 
mental message continues that momen- 
tum. Just a reading of the President’s 
summary makes one aware of the sweep 
and significance of this new legislation. 

In the words of the President this in- 
cludes: 

MEASURES TO STRENGTHEN POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS 

Charges on sulfur oxides and a tax on lead 
in gasoline to supplement regulatory con- 
trols on air pollution. 

More effective control of water pollution 
through a $12 billion national program and 
strengthened standard-setting and enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Comprehensive improvement in pesticide 
control authority. 

A Federal procurement program to encour- 
age recycling of paper. 

MEASURES TO CONTROL EMERGING PROBLEMS 
Regulation of toxic substances. 
Regulation of noise pollution. 

Controls on ocean dumping. 

MEASURES TO PROMOTE ENVIRONMENTAL QUAL- 
ITY IN LAND USE DECISIONS 

A national land use policy. 

A new and greatly expanded open space 
and recreation program, bringing parks to 
the people in urban areas. 

Preservation of historic buildings through 
tax policy and other incentives. 

Substantial expansion of the wilderness 
areas preservation system. 

Advance public agency approval of power 
plant sites and transmission line routes. 


Regulation of environmental effects of sur- 
face and underground mining. 


FURTHER INSTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Establishment of an Environmental Insti- 
tute to conduct studies and recommend pol- 
icy alternatives. 

TOWARD) A BETTER WORLD ENVIRONMENT 

Expanded international cooperation. 

A World Heritage Trust to preserve parks 
and areas of unique cultural value through- 
out the world. 


We are aware that pollution problems 
that were years in the making cannot be 
solved overnight. We also recognize that 
all of us—private citizens, State and lo- 
cal governments, private industry and 
the Federal Government—are part of 
the problem and therefore, must be part 
of the answer. Each of us in our com- 
munities across the country can in a 
small way contribute and make the coun- 
try a better and cleaner place to live, 
We should begin that undertaking im- 
mediately. 

To preserve and restore the quality 
of our environment is rightly one of our 
Nation’s priorities. The President in his 
state of the Union acdress listed the en- 
vironment as one of the six “great 
goals.” Not since President Theodore 
Roosevelt has a President of the United 
States taken such a great interest and 
expressed such determination to make 
certain that future generations will in- 
deed inherit a beautiful America with 
clean air and water. 

Indeed, on examining the President’s 
proposal for the environment over these 
past 2 years, I doubt whether any Presi- 
dent has ever submitted more far reach- 
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ing and comprehensive legislation on en- 
vironmental problems. 

Only recently, I was appointed to the 
Committee on Public Works and I am 
very grateful that I was named to the 
important Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution, which will have juris- 
diction over many of the President's en- 
vironmental proposals. I am looking for- 
ward to working with the President and 
the committee in fashioning legislation 
that will advance our antipollution ef- 
forts and bring to the American public 
the quality of the environment which 
they rightfully demand and deserve. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the President’s environmental 
proposals be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posals were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

THE 1971 ENVIRONMENTAL PACKAGE 


The Administration is committed to a vig- 
orous program of cleaning up air and water 
pollution, preventing new environmental 
problems, and improving our ability to deal 
with land use problems. To control water pol- 
lution, the Administration is proposing a 3- 
year $6 billion financing program and greatly 
strengthened and streamlined enforcement 
procedures. To control harmful emissions of 
sulfur oxide pollution, the Administration 
is proposing a tax on sulfur emissions. The 
proceeds from this tax will be used in an 
Environmental Trust Fund, providing money 
for new environmental and conservation pro- 
grams. The Administration is also proposing 
a comprehensive pesticide control bill and 
new authority to control noise. 

It is not enough to clean up existing pol- 
lution. It is also important to prevent prob- 
lems from becoming serious in the future. 
Legislation will be proposed to provide con- 
trols over new toxic substances being intro- 
duced into the environment. Also legislation, 
based on the recommendations of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality’s report on 
ocean dumping, will be submitted to control 
disposal of wastes in the marine environ- 
ment. 

Of special importance will be a proposed 
land use policy to encourage States to plan 
for development in Key areas. To supplement 
this national policy, a number of tax incen- 
tives to use our land more wisely and to 
preserve buildings of historical significance 
will be submitted. This, coupled with in- 
creased funds for open spaces and parks and 
new legislation to provide advanced clear- 
ance for power plant sitting and to control 
strip mining, will provide Government with 
the tools to deal effectively with land use 
problems. 


NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY 


Land use is currently influenced by a 
welter of competing, overlapping government 
institutions and programs, private and pub- 
lic attitudes and bases, and distorted ec- 
onomic incentives. The National Land Use 
Policy proposal will call upon the States 
to bring some order to land use by identify- 
ing and developing methods for exercising 
State control over (1) areas of critical en- 
vironmental concern (e.g., the coastal lands, 
lands fronting on rivers and lakes of State- 
wide importance); (2) large scale develop- 
ment and areas impacted by major growth- 
inducing facilities (e.g., major airports and 
highway interchanges, major recreational 
facilities); and (3) development needed in 
the regional interest which local regulations 
may otherwise exclude or unreasonably re- 
strict (e.g., charitable institutions such as 
hospitals and universities, waste treatment 
facilities, multi-family housing). Much dis- 
cretion will be left to the States to evolve 
their own methods for implementing it. The 
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program would begin at about $20 million 
and rise to $45 million in Federal grants over 
four years. 
COASTAL WETLANDS 

Coastal wetlands are being lost at an 
alarming rate due to dredging, draining, and 
filling activities. Wetlands serve as sources 
of food and breeding grounds for over two- 
thirds of all marine species in the waters 
surrounding the United States. They provide 
needed habitat for migratory waterfowl, 
shore birds, and other wildlife. Proposed tax 
code changes will tend to shift the burden 
of full costs to the developer by limiting de- 
preciation deductions, deductability of carry- 
ing charges and related tax benefits. By re- 
moving tax benefits, an incentive would be 
created to divert constuction away from 
the ecologically valuable wetlands to other 
sites. 

OPEN SPACES AND PARKS 

The major thrust of the President’s open 
space program is to bring parks to the peo- 
ple. The open space grant program of HUD 
is being completely redesigned to give spe- 
cial emphasis to center city acquisitions and 
to neighborhood-sized parks. Funding will 
be at the $200 million level, compared with 
$75 million under the old program. Addi- 
tional changes are being proposed for the 
open space grant programs of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. These, too, will 
require States to give more careful consid- 
eration to the location of recreation facili- 
ties nearer to or within urban areas. Full 
funding for programs under the Fund will 
result in an appropriation of $380 million 
for acquisition and development of recrea- 
tion lands, the largest amount in history for 
parks. 

POWERPLANT SITING 

The power shortage in late summer high- 
lighted the need for power producers to pro- 
ject needs and plan for facilities further in 
advance and to get clearance of the environ- 
mental aspects of these facilities. Under the 
proposal, a single agency with responsibility 
for the certification of specific power plant 
sites and transmission line routes would be 
established in each State or region. Utilities 
would be required to identify for the appro- 
priate agency needed electric energy genera- 
tion and transmission needs ten years in 
advance of the commencement of construc- 
tion of required facilities. These require- 
ments would be reported annually with roll- 
ing projection figures. Utilities would iden- 
tify the range of sites under consideration 
for power plants five years before construc- 
tion is planned to begin. And they would 
need to apply for certification for specific 
sites, facilities, and transmission line routes 
two years in advance. 

HISTORIC PRESERVATION AND REHABILITATION 

Changes in the tax code are proposed to 
minimize the difference in tax settlement be- 
tween demolition and rehabilitation of build- 
ings. Present preferred treatment for demoli- 
tion results in the destruction of many older 
buildings of architectural character that 
could have been renovated and saved. By 
providing accelerated depreciation benefits to 
owners who substantially rehabilitate their 
structures, it is hoped that a wider variety 
and appeal in urban structures will result. 
Additional new provisions are being proposed 
to benefit the owners of buildings on the Na- 
tional Register of historic buildings. These 
would allow 5 year write-off of renovation 
expenditures and would invoke tax penalties 
for the demolition and substantial altera- 
tion of such historic structures. 

WATER POLLUTION LEGISLATION 

The 1970 proposal to authorize $4 billion 
in Federal grants for construction of waste 
treatment facilities over a 4-year period (a 
$10 billion program when other funding 
sources are counted in) has been expanded. 
The Administration will now propose a $6 
billion Federal grant program over the next 
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three years (in all, a $12 billion program). 
The Congressional appropriation of $1 billion 
for FY 1971 in effect adopted the President’s 
1970 proposal on a one-year basis. 

The President will resubmit his proposal 
to create in the Federal Government an En- 
vironmental Financing Authority to pur- 
chase waste treatment plant construction 
bonds from any municipality otherwise un- 
able to see them on reasonable terms. 

The legislation will again provide for ex- 
tension of the Federal-State water quality 
program to all navigable waters. (At present 
it covers only interstate waters.) It will also 
provide again that water quality standards 
should include specific effluent standards for 
each individual source and that Federal en- 
forcement authority be streamlined and ex- 
panded to include both intrastate and inter- 
state violations. It will provide statutory 
deadlines for achievement or water quality 
standards. Federal standards for hazardous 
substances, special standards for new indus- 
trial facilities to insure that available tech- 
nology is fully utilized to protect water qual- 
ity, authorization for legal actions by private 
citizens against violators of standards, and 
authority for the Administrator of EPA to 
require periodic reports on the nature and 
amount of effluent from those discharging 
into waterways. 

PESTICIDES 

A comprehensive revision of our laws on 
pesticides has been developed. Use of the 
more dangerous pesticides will be controlled 
by requiring that they be applied only by 
qualified personnel and in some cases that 
written permission be obtained for each ap- 
plication of the pesticide, The bill will also 
provide for experimental registration and 
temporary suspension of pesticides and will 
allow tolerance levels to be set for the 
amount of particular pesticides in the en- 
vironment. 

NOISE REGULATION 


Excessive noise from airplanes, vehicles, 
construction equipment, and machines is at 
the threshold of becoming a major environ- 
mental problem. Noise produces annoyance 
and stress and can damage hearing and 
cause other adverse health effects. We pro- 
pose that basic noise control authority be 
given to the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy. That proposal would authorize EPA to 
establish noise generation standards for vehi- 
cles, machinery, and other products; to ap- 
prove noise standards set by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration for aircraft; to approve 
the noise configuration of federally aided air- 
ports; and to require the labeling of noise 
characteristics of certain products. The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency will also per- 
form noise research and provide assistance to 
other Federal and State agencies. 


OCEAN DUMPING 


A report by the Council on Environmental 
Quality last year indicated the potential 
adverse impacts from ocean dumping. The 
President endorsed the Counci!l’s recommen- 
dations for a national policy to protect our 
oceans. In particular he endorsed the rec- 
ommendations to phase out harmful prac- 
tices and encourage land-based recycling and 
reuse of waste materials. The report called 
for, and the President is now submitting, 
legislation that would ban unregulated 
dumping of materials in the oceans and 
strictly limit or prohibit the dumping of 
harmful substances. A permit from the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency would be re- 
quired before dumping could proceed and 
issuance of the permit would be based upon 
the materials involved, their potential dam- 
age and the area of proposed dumping. 


STRANGE NATURE OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM TODAY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Post contains a spirited col- 
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umn by a distinguished journalist. The 
journalist is Kenneth Crawford, and his 
subject is the strange nature of Ameri- 
can journalism today. 

He begins his column with a humorous 
note, but he uses humor to make a very 
serious point about the distortions in- 
volved in some current journalistic prac- 
tices. 

So that all Senators can profit from 
Mr. Crawford’s intelligent words, I ask 
unanimous consent that his column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ho CHI MINH ss HERO: On Press COVERAGE 
OF THE VIETNAM WAR 


(By Kenneth Crawford) 


How would the modern media have re- 
ported George Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware at McKonkey’s Ferry on Christmas, 
1776? J. Russell Wiggins, former editor of 
The Washington Post, asked this important 
question—and answered it—in a speech to 
the Washington Association of New Jersey 
on Washington’s arbitrary new birthday, 
February 15. 

Television camera men would have focused 
their zoom lenses on the rag-wrapped feet of 
Washington’s troopers. When it was over, 
microphones would have been thrust under 
the noses of stripling recruits to catch their 
answers to the question: “How do you feel 
about some of your buddies being lost in this 
sneaky operation?” The writing war corre- 
Spondents would have salted their dis- 
patches with suggestions that the whole 
bloody venture was ill-conceived by an in- 
competent commander, ill-excused by a 
badly trained and equipped army and pre- 
destined to fail. 

New York editorial writers would have fol- 
lowed up with lamentations about the plight 
of Trenton’s civilian population, driven from 
its snug houses into the cold on a sacred 
holiday, caught in the crossfire between Hes- 
slan defenders and attacking colonials, and 
forced into a fight against its will over a 
questionable cause: something about taxa- 
tion without representation. Washington, 
instead of attacking, should have been ne- 
gotiating. His occupation of Trenton and 
quick withdrawal showed that he was still 
engaged in search-and-destroy operations— 
“following the will-o-the-wisp of military 
victory,” as Wiggins thought the editorial 
writers would have put it. 

Wiggins’ fantasy was, of course, a wry com- 
ment on the way the media of the 60s 
and the stars of the 70s have dealt with the 
war in Vietnam. This war is the first in which 
American media, measured by weight of view- 
ership, readership and influence, have been 
kinder to the nation’s enemies than to its 
friendlies. This has been partly inadvertent, 
partly not. In any case, Ho Chi Minh has 
come off as this war’s greatest hero, the Viet- 
cong as its most admired fighters, American 
and South Vietnamese leaders as its most 
mistrusted participants, American GIs as its 
least appreciated warriors, especially since 
My Lai, which has been made the basis for 
unjust generalization, and South Vietnamese 
soldiers as invariably unreliable, also unjust. 

All this is something new for Americans. 
They have always before tended to be home- 
team rooters. In British pubs Rommel may 
have been the favorite hero of the second 
world war but Americans stood by their own 
even when correspondents on the scene in 
North Africa intimated, insofar as intimation 
could be slipped through the censorship, 
that the “Darian deal” and mistreatment of 
De Gaulle were compromising the morality of 
the allied war effort. 

Wars have never been pretty but their 
ugliness has never before been conveyed to 
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American households in living color, as it 
has this time, and always from our side be- 
cause the other side is out of reach of cam- 
eras and correspondents. But it is more than 
that. War correspondents have often been 
instant experts and critics and they seem 
even more so this time. They have to be 
youthful to stand the physical rigors and 
brave to take the chances they must run in 
Vietnam. More than 30 of them have been 
killed. They are admirable in action but 
sometimes wrong in their strategic and tacti- 
cal judgments and simplistic in their poli- 
tics. 

Prize committees, Pulitzer included, have 
rewarded the most captious. The self-styled 
“cowboys” who constituted themselves a sort 
of get-rid-of-Diem committee in the early 
days of the war made a point of being on 
hand for every bonze immolation and of 
representing the Saigon disorders as a sort 
of holy war between the ruling Catholics and 
the subject Buddhists. Reputations were 
forged in the bonze fires. 

Here in Washington, too, there has been 
a lively journalistic contest to be first with 
the worst. One of its high points was The 
New York Times revelation in the aftermath 
of the Tet attacks that the military was ask- 
ing for 206,000 more troops to take advan- 
tage of the enemy's overextension. Coming, 
as it did, two days before the New Hamp- 
shire primary, the Times report had enor- 
mous political impact. It almost certainly 
contributed to the big McCarthy vote and, in 
turn, to President Johnson’s subsequent de- 
cision not to run again. 

The genesis of the expose, if that is what 
it was, has just been publicly revealed for 
the first time by Philip Potter, Washington 
Bureau Chief of the Baltimore Sun. It was 
leaked to the Times by Townsend Hoopes, 
then a Pentagon official of dovish persua- 
sion, Actually, the plan Hoopes made availa- 
ble to the Times was one of the alternatives 
under consideration and one which had lit- 
tle chance for Presidential approval in the 
Washington atmosphere of post-Tet distress. 
Hoopes had to violate a specific presidential 
order of secrecy pending decision to spring 
the leak. 

Things haven't changed much, as the sus- 
picious reporting of the South Vietnamese 
effort to cut the Ho Chi Minh trails in Laos 
demonstrates. By part of the press it is 
treated as a cunning scheme to inject Amer- 
icans into an expanded war rather than 
what it is, a bold attempt to prepare for con- 
tinued evacuation of American forces. Re- 
porters and editors keep telling themselves 
and others that they have been more per- 
ceptive about this war than have military 
and political leaders. They may be right. But 
they have enjoyed the advantage of ultimate 
irresponsibility. In President Nixon’s place, 
they would probably be doing about what he 
is doing. And history may be more approv- 
ing of him than of them. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT'S GOLF 
TROUBLES 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on behaif 
of the millions of duffers across the coun- 
try who slice a golf ball as badly as Vice 
President Sprro Acnew sometimes does, 
I rise today to speak their collective 
conscience. 

I suspect that across this Nation there 
is a vast segment of the golfing popula- 
tion—I hesitate to call it a silent ma- 
jority—which secretly relates to the Vice 
President and endures his golfing agonies 
with him. These persons themselves 
have sliced, hooked, topped, or other- 
wise dubbed their respective ways around 
golf courses for years. They do not at- 
tract audiences of 25,000 or 30,000, as 
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SPIRO AGNEw does, but among them are 
those who also have had the misfortune 
to hit someone. 

The Vice President’s golfing deficien- 
cies make fine political fodder for those 
who enjoy his discomfiture. But the jibes 
at Mr. AcNEw's golf game make him the 
champion of every other golfer who can 
not hit a golf ball consistently either. 
These people are lined up shoulder to 
shoulder in his defense. 

Unfortunately, in the deluge of column 
space lampooning the Vice President 
over his latest golfing episode, the com- 
ments of his playing partners have been 
dismissed. 

Said golf pro Doug Sanders, who has 
missed a few shots in front of TV cam- 
eras himself: 

He's a man’s man. I was pleased and hon- 
ored to play with him. He showed me some- 
thing the way he came back. 


Said baseball’s Willie Mays, who knows 
considerable about crowd pressure: 

He's a pretty nice guy. He showed a lot of 
courage. It’s not easy to come back the way 
he did. 


Tribute is paid by men like that only 
when it is deserved. 

I do, indeed, hope that Mr. AcNEw’s 
golfing fortunes improve. But in the 
meanwhile, I join with those millions 
of other amateurs who identify sympa- 
thetically with the Vice President’s golf 
troubles. He makes us feel better. 


LIGHTWEIGHT, ELECTRIC INTRA- 
CITY TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as we all 


grapple with the problems of making 
urban living more commodious, and with 
the problems of reducing the environ- 
ment hazards that result from excessive 
reliance on the automobile, we should 
give ample attention to the wide variety 
of options available in the field of urban 
mass transportation. 

Miss Helene C. Monberg, who covers 
Washington for a number of fortunate 
Colorado papers, recently wrote an inter- 
esting report on a neglected topic— 
lightweight electric intracity transit sys- 
tems. 

Her report makes clear that many 
cities have the necessary conditions for 
a successful development of such systems. 
One hopes that all such cities will give 
due consideration to them, 

Mr. President, so that all Senators 
may profit from Miss Monberg’s in- 
formative story, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT BY HELENE O. MONBERG 

S. F. Taylor, urban traffic expert, Traffic 
Quarterly, 10-70: “In spite of obvious im- 
provements there is almost universal dis- 
satisfaction with today’s urban transporta- 
tion.” 

Washington—Today’s medium-sized city 
need not rely solely on buses or expensive 
heavy urban mass transit; it may use light- 
weight electric trains or trams for public 
intra-city transportation. 

About 30 European cities already are using 
lightweight intra-urban trains to serve the 
core downtown areas and portions of sub- 
urban areas where there is a railroad track 
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and/or a rail right-of-way, according to 
Stewart F, Taylor, an urban traffic expert 
writing in Traffic Quarterly in October 1970, 
And five other European cities are presently 
installing rapid tramways, Taylor said. 

In this country San Francisco plans to 
order 78 light rail cars which will operate on 
five lines underground from Market Street 
to the Twin Peaks tunnel in the core area of 
the city. Three lines will operate for six 
miles underground and two lines will oper- 
ate for three miles underground, San Fran- 
cisco has applied to the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration for $28 million in 
a federal capital grant to help finance the 
cost of this new fleet of light rail trains. 
Under this UMTA grant-in-aid program, the 
federal government will put up two-thirds 
of the funds and the local government must 
put up a matching one-third to improve 
public urban mass transit. So San Francisco 
will have to match the federal grant—if it 
gets it—with $14 million of its own funds, 
according to Robert L. Abrams, who has been 
handling the San Francisco application 
within the technical studies section of the 
UMTA grant program. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Transpor- 
tation is putting up $2 million during this 
fiscal year and hopes to put up $6 million 
into urban light rail vehicles and systems 
for public use, according to Joseph S. Silen, 
who works on research and development 
programs for UMTA. 

With the construction of the San Fran- 
cisco light rail cars going on simultaneously 
with DOT R&D—the San Francisco fleet’s 
first deliveries are scheduled for 1973—-Amer- 
ican transportation experts will soon learn 
a lot about the use of lightweight trains to 
meet our urban needs. 


CONTRACT TO BE LET 


Silien said here on Feb. 16 UMTA plans 
to let a systems management contract be- 
tween now and June 30 to have the con- 
tractor study the use of light rail vehicles 
and systems in Europe and the likely appli- 
cation of light rail transit in urban areas in 
this country. Last September interested firms 
were invited by UMTA to submit proposals 
for this purpose and as of the Feb. 16 dead- 
line 12 did. They include AVCO Corp. of 
Wilmington, Mass.; Aerojet, the Southern 
California areospace firm; Boeing of Seattle; 
Booz Allen and Hamilton, Inc., of New York 
City; Budd Co., of Fort Washington, Pa.; 
Consad Research Corp. of Pittsburgh; Cover- 
dale and Culpitts Corp. of New York City; 
Institute of Public Administration of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Louis T. EKlauder and Associ- 
ates of Philadelphia; Planning Research 
Corp. of McLean, Va.; Renssalaer Research of 
Troy, N.Y., and Wilbur Smith and Associates 
of Washington, D.C. 

Silien said the firm selected will study, in 
particular, the costs of the lightweight elec- 
tric trains being used in European cities and 
the density of demand for public transit 
necessary to make installation of such a sys- 
tem feasible. UMTA is considering having 
its contractor import several European light 
trains for use in American cities on a dem- 
onstration basis and to test at the DOT 
new test facility near Pueblo, Colo. Or an 
American light train may be built for dem- 
onstration purposes and to test at Pueblo. 
Or both. 

Silien, Abrams and Jerry A. Fisher, all ur- 
ban transportation experts with UMTA, Paul 
Weyrich, a transportation expert on the staff 
of Sen, Gordon Allott, R—Colo., Taylor and 
Henry D. Quinby, a transportation engineer 
who worked on the new San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit System (BART) due to 
start operating this year, all think light rail 
public transit has a real potential particu- 
larly for medium-sized cities in this country. 

Weyrich and Abrams singled out Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle, El Paso 
and Omaha as Western and Midwestern 
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cities where traffic patterns have developed 
along rail lines, hence probably would find 
light rail transit feasible for public use. 
Traffic patterns in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Phoenix and Albuquerque would make them 
less likely candidates. 

Other cities mentioned as likely candi- 
dates for light rail urban transit include 
Boston, the Cleveland-Shaker Heights area, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Newark, Dayton, 
Ohio, New Orleans and Fort Worth, accord- 
ing to these experts. 

Despite all of the screams about urban 
traffic problems, Cleveland is the only city to 
put in a new urban transit system since 
World War II, and San Francisco-and-the- 
Bay area and the Washington, D.C., area 
are the only cities with big heavy-duty urban 
subway lines under construction. In re- 
cent years, according to Taylor, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Atlanta voters 
have rejected proposed mass transit bond is- 
sues. And Washington's Metro subway con- 
struction is in a financial hang-up. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY NEEDED: ASSETS 


All of the above transportaion experts agree 
that a rail right-of-way into the center of a 
city is a basic must for a light rail urban 
transit system. They also generally agree that 
there should be a well-developed pattern of 
public use of the present transit system, 
which is now almost exclusively a bus sys- 
tem in this country's urban areas. Using these 
two basic criteria tends to rule out—or make 
very marginal as possibilities—Los Angeles, 
Phoenix and Albuquerque. Their urban bus 
systems are not well patronized by the pub- 
lic, in comparison with other cities. And Los 
Angeles took up 1100 miles of rail trackage 
in the mid-50’s, so it is without the neces- 
sary rail right-of-way, according to Abrams 
and Weyrich. 

Cities with the necessary rail rights-of- 
way and a pattern of use of public transpor- 
tation will almost certainly take a hard look 
at light urban rail transit in the near future 
because of its many advantages. First, it is 
from three-to-five times less costly than the 
big heavy-duty subways. San Francisco's 
BART line is now estimated to cost $1.3 
billion for 75 miles of line, and Washington’s 
Metro subway is currently estimated to cost 
$3 billion for 98 miles of line, according to 
Abrams Taylor, who noted in his recent Traf- 
fic Quarterly article that the San Francisco 
Municipal Railway turned to its light rail 
trains after a bond issue for a full-fledged 
subway to serve the inner city had been re- 
jected by the voters in 1966. The 78 light 
rail cars on order will cost about $200,000 a 
car, according to Abrams. The San Francisco 
intra-city subway would have cost a half 
billion dollars, at 1965 estimates. 

The light rail trains are as comfortable as 
the best of the old trolley cars, and they can 
hold more passengers. And they have a key 
advantage over the old trolleys in that they 
run on a rail track segregated from the rest 
of the traffic. The light rail cars that will be 
running under San Francisco’s Market Street 
in 1973 will be underground at one level. The 
BART subway will be underground at a lower 
level. In Europe most of the light rail trains 
run underground in the core areas of cities. 
Most urban trolley lines in this country were 
laid down the center of urban streets and 
contributed to urban traffic congestion and 
fought for space with the auto; hence there 
are very few urban trolley lines left in this 
country. 

The light rail trains are nearly always elec- 
trified, so they do not contribute to air pol- 
lution as does a fleet of buses. With air pol- 
lution a problem in so many Western cities, 
the pollution-free quality of the light rail 
train is nearly always mentioned as its prime 
asset. And the light rail trains can hold more 
passengers than buses, 

Cities with several million inhabitants 
really need a big heavy-duty subway sys- 
tem for most efficient channeling of traffic on 
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the main arteries of travel and in the core 
inner-city, according to most urban mass 
transit experts. Even here the light rail 
urban train can fill a number of roles. Its 
system can be built so that it can be heavied 
up to become a full-fledged subway in the 
future if needed, both Taylor and Quinby 
have observed in separate articles in Traffic 
Quarterly. This has been and is being done 
in a number of European cities. Light rail 
systems can also be used as intermediate 
lines laid partially above ground to serve 
suburban areas and partially underground to 
serve the inner city; they connect with both 
the big subway systems within the downtown 
areas of large cities and with feeder bus lines 
on the outskirts of large urban areas and in 
the suburbs. Also the light rail systems can 
be built in stages. Weyrich, for instance, be- 
lieves that the city of San Diego may some- 
day need a big subway system. It could start 
out with a light rail system and heavy it up 
later, if needed. 
GO OR NO GO 


Taylor has said the light rail urban transit 
system “can spell the difference between real- 
izing a broadly attractive mode” of public 

tion “or no effective mass transit 
at all.” His breakdown of the European light 
rail or rapid tram systems reveals their ver- 
satility. They are serving six cities of more 
than a million inhabitants and also a half 
dozen cities of 300,000 or less. Most Euro- 
pean trains are large three-section articuled 
or partitioned transit vehicles. The new San 
Francisco light trains will be two-section 
units about 72 feet long, according to pres- 
ent specifications, 

Taylor and Quinby, in separate articles in 
Trafic Quarterly in 1970 and 1962 respec- 
tively, made some comparisons of the rela- 
tive carrying capacity of each type of trans- 
portation. Quinby said the three-unit Euro- 
pean rapid light train or tram car can carry 
up to 330 passengers sitting and standing, 
while the trolley car can carry 125 and the 
average bus 85. The Rotterdam rapid tram- 
way system in the Netherlands can carry 
85,000 passengers an hour in one direction, 
Taylor said. In contrast the big heavy-duty 
urban subways in this country carry be- 
tween 45,000 and 55,000 passengers an hour 
in one direction, he said. Quinby said the 
per-hour carrying capacity of trolley systems 
was 11,000 passengers; of bus systems was 
7,000 passengers and of individually-driven 
automobiles 800-1200 passengers, all in one 
direction. Taylor said the big urban subway 
systems have a maximum speed of 75 miles 
an hour, while the top speed of a light rail 
system is about 50 miles an hour. Tayler and 
Quinby agreed the light rail train accelerates 
and decelerates faster than the heavier sub- 
way train. Other characteristics of the light 
rail train listed by the experts are high speed, 
close spacing or frequency, convenience, 
economy, safety, rellability, little or no vibra- 
tion, comfort, attractiveness, little disturb- 
ance of environment, relatively low mainte- 
nance, and adaptability to later technology. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in his 
column published in Life magazine for 
February 12, Hugh Sidey had some per- 
tinent observations on Vietnam. Several 
bear repeating: 


It is symptomatic of the country's atti- 
tude toward Richard Nixon that despite his 
pledges and despite his performance so far, 
almost every maneuver made to cover the 
Vietnam withdrawal touches off in Congress 
the bizarre argument that Nixon somehow 
wants to spread massive land war all over 
Southeast Asia and come home with that 
“coon skin” which Lyndon Johnson desired. 
It is palpable nonsense. Richard Nixon is 
conducting a steady march to the boats, us- 
ing every device he can—verbal, diplomatic 
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and military—to stave off disaster until the 
troops are off the beaches. One can argue 
the tactical value of each separate action, 
but the strategy is clear. 

There are two levels of awareness in this 
city. One has to do with what is really on 
the President's mind. Anyone who watches 
closely knows the President seriously intends 
to get out of the war. The other involves 
rhetoric, so superficial and misleading, and 
all those day-to-day battlefield errors which, 
while deeply unfortunate, are a part of any 
war. Thus, grown men who know better 
argue for days that a few men sent across a 
border to bring home damaged helicopters 
constitute some kind of invasion, or that 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird’s tortured 
syntax hints at a profound change in policy. 


I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn entitled “Don’t They Know We're 
Getting Out?” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Don't THEY KNow We're GETTING OUT?” 
(By Hugh Sidey) 

A few days ago 11 college editors filed 
silently and politely into the Oval Office and 
ringed the President’s desk, expecting only a 
perfunctory handshake. 

Nixon greeted them one by one and for 
each he had a word or two. Colgate: the Sec- 
retary of State went there. Indiana: a fine 
school for radio and TV. Tulane: ah, the 
“Green Wave.” 

A few of them thought back on the night 
less than a year ago when Nixon had visited 
the Lincoln Memorial at dawn, talking about 
football after sending the troops into Cambo- 
dia, The President introduced Aidc John Ehr- 
lichman, his expert on revenue sharing. One 
of the young men thought Ehrlichman re- 
minded him of his gym teacher. Then Nixon 
launched into a discussion of revenue shar- 
ing. All of them listened politely, but rest- 
lessly. Suddenly Carl Nelson, of the Col- 
lege Press Service, raised his pencil for recog- 
nition. Was not the activity in Cambodia a 
violation of the congressional prohibition 
against using American troops? Ehrlichman 
answered quickly with a forceful “No.” But 
the young editors would not be turned off. 
Princeton's Luther Munford asked again, and 
the President proceeded to talk for 15 min- 
utes. 

He had, he said, “no intention of placing 
ground troops in Cambodia,” and “air sup- 
port will be used only as I determine.” His 
intention to wind down the war was clearly 
demonstrated, he continued. He had stated 
his position no fewer than eight times. “The 
previous administration was continuously 
making decisions that were getting us in. We 
are continuously making decisions that are 
getting us out.” 

Nixon stood there, intent and serious, once 
again reiterating his course of retreat in that 
unfortunate war. “Of the more than 200,000 
troops in Vietnam in May, only 40,000 will be 
ground combat troops,” he said flatly. It was 
another commitment in a long series which 
Nioxn has made—and has kept. 

Then the young people filed out. They had 
heard the pledge, but they seemed undecided 
whether to believe it or to be skeptical. As a 
young man left, he muttered his hope that 
the withdrawal would be complete by the 
time he was drafted and through basic train- 
ing. 

It is symptomatic of the country’s attitude 
toward Richard Nixon that despite his 
pledges and despite his performance so far, 
almost every Maneuver made to cover the 
Vietnam withdrawal touches off in Congress 
the bizarre argument that Nixon somehow 
wants to spread massive land war all over 
Southeast Asia and come home with that 
“coon skin” which Lyndon Johnson desired. 
It is palpable nonsense. Richard Nixon is 
conducting a steady march to the boats, us- 
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ing every device he can—verbal, diplomatic 
and military—to stave off disaster until the 
troops are off the beaches. One can argue the 
tactical value of each separate action, but 
the strategy is clear. 

There are two levels of awareness in this 
city. One has to do with what is really on the 
President’s mind. Anyone who watches close- 
ly knows the President seriously intends to 
get out of the war. The other involves rheto- 
ric, so superficial and misleading, and all 
those day-to-day battlefield errors which, 
while deeply unfortunate, are a part of any 
war. Thus, grown men who know better 
argue for days that a few men sent across 
a border to bring home damaged helicopters 
constitute some kind of invasion, or that De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird’s tortured syn- 
tax hints at a profound change in policy. 

“Don’t they know we are getting out?” asks 
an anguished Secretary of State William 
Rogers in private. His energy is given to the 
futile oral sparring, as if, having exhausted 
every other argument, he wonders why the 
critics don’t understand “the political im- 
peratives” are such that the Administration 
has to get out. He thinks ahead to 1972 as 
Nixon does. 

Some of the pundits write about how the 
military juggernaut only wants to be loosed. 
Maybe in a time gone by. Not now. In the 
Pentagon, General William Westmoreland, 
who designed that war, long ago shrugged 
and admitted to himself and to those around 
him that with the restrictions now imposed 
on us, there was only one place to go; 
home. From the Joint Chiefs’ staff came the 
voice of one expert: “Get your dinghy out of 
there now with as few holes as possible.” It 
is part of current military lore that Admiral 
Elmo Zumwalt, the Navy chief who earlier 
commanded the naval forces in Vietnam, said 
way back in 1968, “Let’s get this.over . . .. 
Vietnam has taken great amounts of our 
treasures.” Zumwalt urged his men to turn 
to the job of building up the U.S. Navy for 
that greater threat—Russia. 

The men who are conducting our with- 
drawal use B-52s and tanks and paratroopers, 
but there isn't much difference between their 
tactics and those of Jeb Stuart back in the 
Civil War when the fight went bad. The 
“cavalry” jabs and feints and blusters and 
fakes, and all the time the Army is drifting 
back, 

When Nixon looked back on the Cam- 
bodian incursion, he decided about the only 
mistake was having publicly built up the 
operation to be something like D-Day of 
World War TI, thus alarming a great many 
people. For the operation last week in Laos 
he was sequestered in the Virgin Islands, the 
battlefield news blanked out. There was still 
domestic outery, the price that must be paid 
in these nervous days. But the operation wes 
at least kept in perspective. 

Nixon’s critics would do better to argue 
about whether or not he should set an early 
deadline for total withdrawal and meet it. 
There's where Nixon still flirts with danger, 
believing that his “cavalry” will somehow 
protect him from the enemy, that the Viet- 
namese will fill the American boots in time. 
The notion that retreat need not be defeat 
is rooted in him. While he was in the Virgin 
Islands, he summoned his valet Manolo 
Sanchez and asked him to serve up the books 
he had brought along, including a biography 
of Queen Victoria’s great Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. It was Disraeli who implanted 
in modern diplomacy the phrase “peace with 
honor,” a watchword that Nixon has never 
discarded in his inexorable march toward 
the boats. 


REVIEW OF “CRIME IN AMERICA,” 
BOOK BY RAMSEY CLARK 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Fortune 
magazine for February 1971 contains a 
book review which deserves thoughtful 
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reading by every Member of the Senate. 
The review is by one of America’s most 
distinguished philosophers, Prof. Sidney 
Hook, of New York University. The book 
he is reviewing is “Crime in America,” 
written by former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark. 

Both the book and the review are im- 
portant, because each gives lucid expres- 
sion to important points of view. Mr. 
Clark’s point of view is one which 
Professor Hook—correctly, in my judg- 
ment—calls “a sentimental view of 
crime.” Professor Hook’s view is what I 
would call a sober view of crime. The 
different thinking of the two men is most 
clear when it comes to assigning blame 
for criminal behavior. The crucial ques- 
tion is the extent to which the individ- 
ual—including the law-breaking indi- 
vidual—can be considered responsible 
for his actions. 

Mr. Clark feels that most people—or 
at least most law-breaking people—are 
not responsible for their actions, and 
society is responsible. Professor Hook 
vigorously disagrees and in the process 
makes some important points. 

So that all Senators may consider 
these points, I ask unanimous consent 
that Professor Hook’s lucid review be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A SENTIMENTAL VIEW OF CRIME 
(By Sidney Hook) 

There can hardly be many adult Ameri- 
cans, no matter how remote from the high- 
ways of life, who are not by now aware 
that crime is a major national problem. 


Accordingly, it was to be expected that 
a book on crime by a former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U.S. would attract a lot of atten- 
tion, and such has indeed been the case 
with Ramsey Clark’s Crime in America 
(Simon & Schuster). It is an extraordinary 
book—in content, in style, and in the un- 
critical plaudits it has so far received. Were 
a reader to pick it up unaware of the author’s 
identity, he would regard it as the effusions 
of a naive and sentimental social worker 
rather than the sober reflections of a man 
who for a time was the nation’s principal 
law-enforcement officer. 

The basic theme of the book is that 
responsibility for most crime lies not with 
the criminals but with society, and more 
specifically that poverty is the main cause 
of crime. The basic solution of the crime 
problem is therefore economic. We must 
reform society. We must “contain our 
acquisitive instinct” and relegate “selfish- 
ness” to the past. Our failure to do all this 
is attributed to deficiencies of our will. But 
the American character in which the Ameri- 
can will is rooted has been as much deter- 
mined by its social and physical environ- 
ment as the character of criminals by their 
environment. The criminal, it nevertheless 
appears, is not morally responsible for his 
actions, while society—an abstraction that 
stands for the rest of us—is responsible. 

The old and overly simple thesis that 
most crime is caused by economic depriva- 
tion is difficult to prove. First of all, it is 
based on statistical correlations that can- 
not by themselves establish causal connec- 
tions. Second, as economic conditions have 
improved, crime rates have increased instead 
of decreasing. Third, at any economic level, 
the behavior of most individuals is not crim- 
inal, There must, therefore, be some other 
factors at work. 

The prevention and control of crime, al- 
though guided of course by what we think 
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we know, do not have to wait upon full elu- 
cidation of the multiple causes of crime, 
anymore than the control of population has 
to wait upon full elucidation of, and agree- 
ment upon, all the causes that make for 
overpopulation. Those who, in either matter, 
keep insisting that we devote all attention to 
the “real” or “true” or “underlying” causes 
perform a double disservice. They not only 
oversimplify complex and subtle questions of 
causation, but also impede and undermine 
imperfect but nonetheless worthwhile efforts 
to reduce the amount of actual harm being 
done. 

Ramsey Clark ranges over the entire field 
of crime including the methods of detection 
and the procedures of arrest, parole, and cor- 
rections. At every point he displays a heart- 
warming and commendable interest in the 
human rights of criminals—but alas, little 
concern for the human rights of their vic- 
tims. The fundamental weakness of his anal- 
ysis is his failure to realize that there are 
conflicts of human rights, and that the re- 
quirements of wise decision making impose 
an order of priority. In the long run, were 
crime totally abolished in Clark's utopia, 
the human rights of all would be safe- 
guarded; but in the succession of short runs 
that constitute the continuing present, we 
must often chose between the rights of the 
potential criminal and the rights of his po- 
tential victims. In a period when the number 
of violent crimes is rising rapidly, when in al- 
most every large city citizens fear to leave 
their homes at night, it is psychologically un- 
realistic as well as morally unjustifiable to 
expect the potential victims of criminal be- 
havior to give priority to the human rights 
of criminals if these conflict with their own 
rights. 

Clark's failure to face up to the necessity 
for hard choices in the prevention and con- 
trol of crime results in a shocking absence of 
common sense. “There is no conflict between 
liberty and safety,” he declares. “We will 
have both, or neither.” This is sheer balder- 
dash. In many situations, liberty and safety 
are inversely related. If plane passengers were 
free to carry anything they please in their 
baggage and enjoy freedom from search, the 
safety of passengers in this age of hijacking 
would be correspondingly reduced. The safety 
of a traffic system depends upon restriction 
of motorists’ freedom to drive in any lane or 
at any speed they please. Clark himself, with 
characteristic inconsistency, urges that, in 
the interest of safety and crime prevention, 
we severely abridge the freedom to acquire 
handguns and other lethal weapons. 

The uncritical use of large abstractions 
leads Clark to positions that are little short 
of bizarre. He reiterates again and again that 
the end of law is justice. But surely this is 
not the only end of law, or always the most 
important. Most philosophers of law consider 
other ends to be at least as important: se- 
curity (or reliability) and the ordered regula- 
tion of human affairs, so that human beings, 
knowing what to expect, can arrange their 
lives and business accordingly. 

If justice were the sole end of law, then 
many of the procedural safeguards that 
shield the criminal from prosecution—and 
in defense of which Clark is rightly vehe- 
ment—would have to be abandoned. For 
example, if conclusive evidence of a de- 
fendant’s guilt has been acquired without 
a proper search warrant, justice in the case 
would certainly require that the evidence 
be admitted, And the privilege against self- 
discrimination, it has often been pointed out, 
has nothing to do with the ends of justice, 
for it is more often a shelter for the guilty 
than a shield for innocent. One may of 
course say, aS Blackstone did, “It is better 
that ten guilty persons escape than one 
innocent suffer.” But no one can say this 
in the name of justice. 

Clark’s prejudices and one-sidedness are 
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also manifest in his case against creation 
of a national police force in this country. 
(The F.B.I. is primarily an investigative 
agency.) The idea deserves fairer treatment 
than he gives it. He contends that concen- 
tration of police power would pose a threat 
to liberty. He believes in the dominance of 
local law enforcement, although in some 
areas of our country it is local law enforce- 
ment that has violated the basic rights of 
citizens, especially minorities. Nor is citizen 
participation in local law enforcement the 
unmixed blessing Clark apparently thinks 
it is. The lynch mobs and vigilante parties 
of yesteryear were made up of local citizens 
insisting on participation in law enforce- 
ment. And it certainly cannot be argued 
that in recent years local law enforcement 
has adequately protected the citizenry 
against criminal outrage. 

It seems at least possible that a federal 
police force could be coordinated with local 
police in such a way as to avoid the danger 
of concenration of power and at the same 
time afford all citizens greater protection of 
the laws. But Clark disregards the possi- 
bility. He does not even ask, much less 
examine, the central question of whether, 
granting all the difficulties, dangers, and 
potential corruption in both local and 
federal police authorities, it would be 
easier to cope with them if we had a central 
police agency. 

Clark makes some sound points, to be 
sure, He is certainly right in contending that 
we should put more effort and resources 
into rehabilitation of imprisoned criminals. 
And he is certainly right that speedier trials 
would be more effective than harsher punish- 
ments in reducing the incidence of crime. 
The book's merits, however, are outbalanced 
by faulty thinking and ritualistic rhetoric. 
Clark speaks eloquently of justice, of human 
dignity, and of reverence for life, but his 
words have a hollow ring because they are 
combined with judgments, exhortations, and 
sometimes insinuations that are incom- 
patible with elementary fairness. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to criticize the argu- 
ments for preventive detention of repeated 
offenders or for limitations upon abuse of 
the Fifth Amendment, without smearing 
those who hold such views as demagogues. 
(In a contrasting spirit, Clark refers to the 
Black Panthers and the Weathermen as 
“poor and unpopular groups and individ- 
uals" who might suffer from preventive- 
detention laws.) 


THE IMAGINARY SHUDDER 


On the whole, Crime in America holds the 
police up to obloquy. One gets the impres- 
sion, indeed, that the country has more to 
fear from its police (who, of course, are not 
undeserving of criticism) than from its 
criminals. “A major portion of the American 
public, for a variety of reasons,” Clark tells 
us, “feels a little shudder when a squad car 
goes by.” 

On the basis of my own experience—as 
one born and raised in a big-city slum, a 
lifelong city dweller, and a visitor to many 
of the nation’s large metropolitan centers— 
I doubt that Ramsey Clark knows what a 
“major portion of the American public” 
feels. There have been times in the past, 
to be sure, when activist radicals were har- 
ried by municipal ordinances. But today the 
police squad car is usually welcomed as a 
sign of safety. The most common complaint 
about the police I have recently heard from 
people who live in cities (as opposed to 
people who write books about city prob- 
lems) is that there are not enough police- 
men around. 

Typical of Clark’s book as a whole is the 
final sentence (final, that is, if we disregard 
a hectic, italicized Epilogue). “Our greatest 
need,” it runs, “is reverence for life—mere 
life, all life—life as an end in itself.” Like 
many other dubious assertions in Crime in 
America, this seems vaguely appealing on a 
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first, hurried reading. But on scrutiny, it is 
a dangerously muddled sentiment. Devotion 
to life as an end in itself is incompatible 
with, among many other things, the passion- 
ate devotion to justice that Clark also urges 
upon us. Whoever glorifies “mere life, all 
life” is evading the necessity for making the 
distinctions that are required for a life worthy 
of man. 


PHILADELPHIA POLICEMAN 
KILLED 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, over 
the weekend a shocking and distressing 
killing of a Philadelphia police officer 
occurred. At approximately 10 o’clock 
Saturday night, Officer John McEntee, 
25, was shot in the back of his head as 
he was sitting in his patrol car in North 
Philadelphia, writing a report. Press re- 
ports indicated that Officer McEntee was 
shot at such close range that there were 
powder burns on the back of his head. 
Philadelphia Police Commissioner 
O'Neill has termed the slaying an “ex- 
ecution.” 

Over this weekend, five other police- 
men were also killed. Although early 
reports on the other incidents do not in- 
dicate that they were execution-type 
Slayings, nevertheless these tragic and 
useless incidents continue to occur across 
this Nation. 

During the last Congress I introduced 
a bill, S. 4348, to make assaults and kill- 
ings of State and local law enforcement 
officers, firemen, and judicial officials a 
Federal crime. Hearings were held on 
that bill, along with other similar bills, 
by the Senate Internal Securities Sub- 
committee last fall. At that time, con- 
vincing evidence was presented by emi- 
nent police and law enforcement officials 
that the killing of these officers is a na- 
tional problem and that there is sub- 
stantial justification for Federal legis- 
lative action. Regrettably, because of the 
lateness of the session, no action was 
taken on that legislation last year. 

I have reintroduced the bill this year, 
slightly redrafted, as S. 120. The bill 
would make it a Federal crime to assault 
or kill a State or local law enforcement 
officer, fireman, or judicial officer be- 
cause of his official position. Let me em- 
phasize that I am talking about situa- 
tions where a policeman, for example, 
is intentionally killed simply because he 
is a policeman. 

While it is too early to pass judgment 
on whether or not the brutal and sense- 
less killing of the Philadelphia police of- 
ficer would fall under the specific terms 
of my proposed legislation, I believe that 
the mounting number of incidents of this 
nature makes it imperative that the Sen- 
ate act at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity on the bill which I have introduced. 


CONSTITUTIONAL TIES OF BERLIN 
TO WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, today’s 
New York Times contains a most lucid 
letter from a distinguished student of 
German affairs. The author of the letter 
is Prof. Jean Edward Smith, and he is 
alarmed about the recent suggestions 
that it is now time to weaken Berlin’s 
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constitutional ties with the West Ger- 
man Government. 

Professor Smith suggests that weaken- 
ing such ties will reduce the authority of 
the occupation power and will reduce 
West Berlin to a status resembling that 
of Danzig in the 1930’s. It will be recalled 
that that status was a threat to the free- 
dom of Danzig and, ultimately, to world 
peace. 

Professor Smith believes that the cur- 
rent situation in West Berlin is awkward 
but livable, and he wonders why we 
have allowed ourselves to become pre- 
occupied with it to the extent that, in 
a seriously troubled world, we invest so 
much energy in tampering with a rela- 
tively stable situation. Professor Smith 
suggests an answer to that question: 


Obviously the U.S. State Department has 
too many people with too little to do. The 
result is to continually dredge up livable 
but nevertheless awkward problems for re- 
finement. In the case of Berlin, such efforts 
can only be self-defeating. Gradually, points 
that were non-negotiable prove negotiable, 
and gradually positions of strength become 
hostages to doubt. In the case of Berlin, let 
sleeping dogs lie. 


Mr. President, so that all Senators can 
profit from Professor Smith’s reasoning, 
I ask unanimous consent that his im- 
portant letter to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In BERLIN: LET SLEEPING Docs LIE 


To the Editor: 

Recent Times articles suggesting reduced 
ties between Bonn and West Berlin indicate 
that the consequences of Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s Eastern policy now must be reck- 
oned with. Since the beginning of Brandt- 
Soviet discussions last year, the Western 
public has been assured that Moscow would 
bring East Germany to heel, that the Krem- 
lin’s eagerness for better relations with Bonn 
would compel Walter Ulbricht to yield un- 
accustomed concessions on West Berlin. 

When senior U.S. statesmen with decades 
of experience in German matters—Dean 
Acheson, Lucius D. Clay and John McCloy— 
sounded a note of caution, The Times was 
among the first to condemn them [editorial 
Jan. 3]. The sad fact is they were all too 
correct. Rather than Moscow forcing Ul- 
bricht to submit (a perennial illusion of 
Western planners), Brandt’s urgent need to 
show results brings the West, not the East, 
to the brink of dangerous concessions on 
Berlin. 

This sorry turn of events caps a decade 
of muddle-headed policy on Germany, Cur- 
rent difficulties in Berlin—if there are such— 
derive not so much from Berlin’s exposed 
location as from bureaucratic penchant to 
tidyness. The disease is congenital. Its out- 
break in 1961 saw Washington escalate a 
largely internal East German crisis to the 
very threshold of thermonuclear war. The 
result was the construction of the Berlin 
Wall and a dangerous erosion of West Berlin 
morale. 

Paradoxically, the U.S. Government has 
refused to recognize the results of the Wall, 
namely, a stable and resurgent East Ger- 
many. An agreement with East Germany 
guaranteeing West Berlin’s status in return 
for full diplomatic recognition—perhaps an 
agreement formalizing the entire situation in 
Central Europe—now would appear logical, 
yet, strangely, it proves umacceptable to the 
Us. 

The result is a continued, piecemeal decay 
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in the status of West Berlin with no off- 
setting advantage. Rather than consummate 
the natural, Washington delves for the pecu- 
liar, for the gimmick. Consider the matter of 
access. The right of occupation implies the 
right of access. This system has prevailed 25 
years. An entire common law has developed 
around it. It is enforced, as ultimately any 
written accord must be, by the determination 
of Western powers. 

In such case it is difficult to see what bene- 
fits a purely written accord would bring. 
Especially one which weakened Berlin’s al- 
ready tenuous ties with the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Do we really need another 
Danzig? 

Obviously, the U.S. State Department has 
too many people with too little to do. The 
result is to continually dredge up livable but 
nevertheless awkward problems for refine- 
ment, In the case of Berlin, such efforts can 
only be self-defeating. Gradually, points that 
were nonnegotiable prove negotiable, and 
gradually positions of strength become host- 
ages to doubt. In the case of Berlin, let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. 

JEAN EDWARD SMITH, 


ACCELERATED INFLATION—STATE- 
MENTS BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD CHAIRMAN ARTHUR F. 
BURNS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has made two public 
statements of great importance in recent 
weeks, 

On January 31, Dr. Burns was inter- 
viewed on the National Broadcasting Co., 
network by Deena Clark. And on Febru- 
ary 19, he appeared before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress. 

Dr. Burns is an economist of great 
ability. It has been my privilege to know 
him, and to have served with him as a 
trustee of the Tax Foundation for 
many years. I hold him in high regard. 

As Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, Dr. 
Burns is in a position to play a key role 
in the economic future of the United 
States and in the daily lives of its citizens. 

Much will depend on his judgment, on 
his independence, on his willingness to 
say “no” when high officials want him 
to say “yes.” 

President Nixon has proposed what the 
President calls an “expansionary 
budget.” 

This is another way of saying that Mr. 
Nixon has chosen the route of deficit 
financing, and in so doing, has com- 
pletely reversed the course he charted 
only a year ago. 

It was then that the President em- 
phasized the need for the Government 
to put its financial house in order, and 
stated, “We must balance our Federal 
budget so that American familiies will 
have a better chance to balance their 
family budgets.” 

Of course the President is concerned 
about unemployment, as are all thought- 
ful Americans. He feels that if the Gov- 
ernment embarks on a course of heavy 
deficit spending, that unemployment will 
be reduced. 

Possibly so. 

But I submit that many Presidents, 
beginning with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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nearly 40 years ago, have tried to solve 
the Nation’s problems with more and 
more Federal spending, more and more 
Federal deficits. 

The interest on the debt—just the 
interest—costs taxpayers $20 billion 
annually. This means that 17 cents of 
every dollar of income taxes paid to 
Government goes to pay the interest on 
the public debt, which now stands at $388 
billion. 

In 40 years, the Government’s budget 
has been balanced only a few times. 

During this period, the value of the 
dollar has decreased sharply. 

I am convinced—and during the 1968 
campaign, Republican candidates for the 
Congress and for the Presidency pro- 
claimed again and again—that the huge 
deficit spending of Lyndon Johnson 
played a major part in bringing about 
the recent sharp inflationary spiral. 

In studying the President’s state of 
the Union address, and his budget mes- 
sage, it seems clear that Richard Nixon 
will give the American people more red 
ink Government than did Lyndon John- 
son. 

Does that mean more inflation? I think 
it does. 

To me, it seems clear that the huge 
spending bills must be paid for in one of 
two ways—either increased taxes or in- 
creased inflation, and increased inflation 
is the cruelest tax of all. It is a hidden 
tax, and it hits hardest those on fixed 
incomes, and those least able to pay. 

The degree of inflation that this coun- 
try will have, as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s expansionary budget, will depend 
to a considerable extent on the attitude 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve System was de- 
signed to be, and should be, independent 
of political pressures. 

It was designed to be, and should be, 
independent of the President and of the 
Congress. 

Whether it is in fact independent de- 
pends a great deal on the judgment, the 
ability, the strength and the courage of 
its members, particularly its Chairman. 

In the interview with Deena Clark, Dr. 
Burns gives one the impression of realiz- 
ing he is in a difficult position, torn be- 
tween a desire to work closely with the 
President and a feeling that the expan- 
sionary budget concept of the President 
is a dangerous one. 

The passage in the exchange with 
Deena Clark which gives me the great- 
est encouragement, is this assertion by 
Dr. Burns: 

Now as for Federal Reserve Policy, I think 
we have met our obligation very fully, and 
we shall continue to do so. There was great 
alarm in the country, particularly in finan- 
cial circles about a shortage of liquidity in 
May and June. Well, we dealt with that prob- 
lem, we dealt with the problem that was 
posed after Penn Central failed, and we have 
moved promptly—we have been expanding 
the money supply, but we have done it at a 
moderate pace, recognizing that while the 
needs for expansion must be met, we at the 
Federal Reserve also must not become the 
architects of a new wave of inflation. 

We owe that obligation to the President, 
we owe it to the Congress, and above every- 
thing else, we owe it to the American people. 
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As Dr. Burns indicated, I think it would 
be terribly unfortunate if the Federal 
Reserve System should become the 
“architects of a new wave of inflation.” 
For that reason, the Board must be very 
careful about the length to which it 
goes in assisting the deficit spending 
views of the President. 

In his appearance before the Joint 
Economic Committee on February 19, Dr. 
Burns repeated his assertion about in- 
filation. This was the context: 

I can assure this Committee that the Fed- 
eral Reserve will continue to supply the 
money and credit needed for healthy eco- 
nomic expansion. But I also wish to re-affirm 
the assurance that I gave to this Committee 
and the nation a year ago—namely, “that the 
Federal Reserve will not become the archi- 
tects of a new wave of inflation.” 

We know that the effects of monetary pol- 
icy on aggregate demand and on prices are 
spread over relatively long periods of time. 
We are aware, therefore, that an excessive 
rate of monetary expansion now could de- 
stroy our nation’s chances of bringing about 
a gradual but lasting control over inflation- 
ary forces, 


The overall thrust of Dr. Burns’ tes- 
timony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee seemed to be that while he sup- 
ports what he calls moderate monetary 
expansion, he will resist pressures for a 
rapid rate of expansion. 

I have reservations about the overall 
fiscal and monetary policies of the Gov- 
ernment. But I recognize the difficult 
position of the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and I commend Dr. Burns 
for his expressed concern about the dan- 
gers of inflation. 

I have confidence in Dr. Burns. As 
Deena Clark stated after researching his 
record, “there is one word used more 
often than any other” to describe Dr. 
Burns, and that is “independent.” This 
is fortunate. 

It is vitally important, I feel, that the 
Federal Reserve System remain inde- 
pendent. The Nation needs a financial 
balance wheel, one that responds to 
sound economics rather than to the vacil- 
lations and variations of politics. 

The disciples of deficit spending are 
riding high. The Republican Party, 
which, through the years, sharply, and in 
my judgment justifiably, condemned the 
deficit financing of Democratic adminis- 
trations, seems to be embarking on pro- 
grams which will out-deficit the Demo- 
crats—and I must say, that is hard to 
do. 

The senior Senator from Virginia is 
alarmed and discouraged by the fact that 
our President has deliberately embarked 
on a deficit spending program that will 
increase the national debt by $40 billion 
during the next 15 months. 

Dr. Burns and his colleagues on the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System have the opportunity to 
apply some braking to an accelerated 
inflation. 

Because of the importance of Dr. 
Burns’ position, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the colloquy between 
Deena Clark and Dr. Burns and the text 
of Dr. Burns’ statement before the Joint 
Economic Committee be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR F. BURNS, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM, BEFORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 19, 1971 
I appreciate the opportunity to meet with 

this Committee once again to present the 

views of the Board of Governors on the con- 
dition of our national economy. 

Our overall economic performance during 
the past year has left much to be desired. 
Unemployment rose more than 6 percent of 
the civilian labor force by year end. Idle in- 
dustrial capacity increased. Business profits 
deteriorated further, The price level con- 
tinued to rise sharply, Our balance of pay- 
ments remained in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. These frustrations and disappoint- 
ments cannot be overlooked; but they also 
must not be allowed to blind us to the prog- 
ress that our nation has been making toward 
the restoration of its economic health. 

Underneath the surface of aggregate eco- 
nomic activity, major changes took place 
during 1970, and they have been—on the 
whole—in harmony with the aspirations of 
the Congress and the American people. Thus, 
the defense sector of our economy has con- 
tinued to shrink, with employment in this 
sector—when the reduction of the armed 
forces is counted in—declining three-quar- 
ters of a million during the past year. Also, 
the protracted investment boom in business 
fixed capital—whose continuance would have 
necessitated a major retrenchment later on— 
has tapered off. Meanwhile, the homebuild- 
ing industry has in recent months been ex- 
perlencing a great upsurge of activity. And 
our trade surplus—which had plummeted 
from 1965 to 1969—began to recover as our 
exports rose relative to imports. These sev- 
eral developments have imparted better bal- 
ance to our national use of resources, and 
thereby promise to contribute to economic 
and social progress. 

Another highly significant development 
of the past year was a dramatic change in 
business attitudes toward the control of 
costs. As production markets become more 
competitive and costs continued to mount, 
business managers in increasing numbers 
finally recognized that their profit margins, 
which had been gradually eroding since 
1965, would drop sharply further unless ways 
were found to improve efficiency substan- 
tially. Vigorous efforts to eliminate loose and 
wasteful practices resulted by the second 
quarter of 1970 in a renewed increase of 
output per manhour, ending a stagnation 
which had lasted nearly two years. The rate 
of advance in unit labor costs therefore 
moderated last year, even though wage rates 
continued to rise at an undiminished pace. 

The new attitude toward cost controls 
had its counterpart in business financing. 
The speculative mood of the latter years of 
the 1960’s had given rise to loose financing 
practices that posed a threat to financial 
stability. This became abundantly evident 
last summer, when conditions approaching 
crisis prevailed for a time in some of our 
financial markets, notably in the commercial 
paper market. 

These developments served as a pointed 
reminder to the business and financial com- 
munity that canons of sound finance are 
still relevant in our times. Chastened by ex- 
perience, many firms have of late been re- 
ducing their exposure to risk by funding 
short-term debt or by enlarging equity cush- 
ions. In turn, many lenders have been 
screening loan applications with greater care 
and upgrading their investment portfolios. 
Households, too, have been placing greater 
emphasis on liquidity and safety in the 
management of their financial assets. The 
prospects for maintaining order and stabil- 
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ity in financial markets during the years 
immediately ahead have thus been en- 
hanced, 

The processes at work in our financial 
markets during the past year have strength- 
ened the prospects for recovery in economic 
activity this year. The liquidity of com- 
mercial banks and of other financial in- 
stitutions has improved markedly. Credit 
has become more readily available to pro- 
spective homebuyers, State and local gov- 
ernments, and small businesses, as well as 
to the larger industrial and commercial en- 
terprises. Interest rates have tumbled. 

Indeed, the decline in long-term interest 
rates since the middle of 1970 has been the 
largest and most rapid of the postwar period. 
Even interest rates on consumer loans and 
mortgage interest rates—which often display 
downward inflexibility—have declined during 
the past several months. And the decline 
of interest rates brought, of course, welcome 
relief to a badly depressed bond market. 

As bond prices rose and cost-cutting by 
business firms continued, investors began to 
look forward expectantly to renewed expan- 
sion in business activity and earnings. Inter- 
est in common stocks therefore revived, and 
share. prices—particularly of “blue chips”— 
have staged a spirited recovery. With the 
financial underpinnings of the economy im- 
proved, housing starts have already risen 
briskly and State and local construction 
projects—delayed earlier by tightness in 
credit markets—are being financed more 
readily and at much lower cost. 

Thus, when we look beneath the surface 
of aggregative measures of economic be- 
havior, we find that a large part of the 
foundation needed for an enduring prosperity 
was rebuilt during the past year. Let me turn 
next, therefore, to the role that monetary 
policies played in fostering this achieve- 
ment, 

Monetary policies during 1970 at first 
sought to create an environment in which 
progress could be made in unwinding from 
the inflationary excesses of the past, while 
providing sufficient stimulus to prevent 
economic weaknesses from cumulating. As 
the year advanced, the Federal Reserve gave 
increasing attention to liquidity problems 
and to the need for establishing the financial 
basis for a resumption of economic growth. 

At the beginning of 1970, as this Com- 
mittee knows, monetary restraint reached its 
peak of intensity. The monetary policy pur- 
sued during the preceding year had become 
increasingly restrictive because of the urgent 
need to curb inflation. During the latter half 
of 1969, the narrowly defined money supply— 
that is, currency plus demand deposits— 
had grown by an annual rate of only 1 per 
cent, while time deposits of commercial banks 
actually declined sharply. Bank liquidity was 
at a very low level; heavy deposit withdrawals 
were draining funds from mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations; the 
supply of mortgage credit had shrunk 
severely; many State and local governments 
were unable to arrange financing of their con- 
struction projects; even some of the largest 
business enterprises were haying difficulty in 
satisfying their financing needs; interest 
rates were at or soaring toward historic 
peaks; and confidence in financial markets 
was waning. 

As I have already indicated, conditions in 
our money and capital markets have since 
then changed dramatically. Confidence in fi- 
nancial markets and institutions has been 
restored; liquidity positions have improved; 
credit has become both cheaper and more 
readily available to a broad spectrum of bor- 
rowers; and all this was accomplished with a 
moderate—and I believe a prudent—rate of 
monetary expansion. 

Last year, the narrowly defined money sup- 
Ply rose by 514 per cent. This is by no means 
& low rate of growth by historical standards. 
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Indeed, it was exceeded in only four years 
during the postwar period—1946, 1951, 1967, 
and 1968, each a year of intense inflation. 
However, when the economy is sluggish, and 
when very unusual demands for liquidity are 
encountered, as they were in 1970, a rate of 
monetary expansion that is appreciably 
above the historical average is not inappro- 
priate. 

Broader measures of the money supply in- 
dicate even more clearly the rather expan- 
sive course of monetary policy during 1970. 
For example, if the concept of the money 
supply is broadened to include commercial 
bank time deposits other than large-denomi- 
nation certificates of deposit (CD’s), we find 
that growth in money balances during 1970 
was at an 8 per cent rate—accelerating from 
6 per cent in the first half to more than 10 
per cent in the second. 

An assessment of recent monetary policy 
requires, of course, attention to numerous 
financial variables besides the money sup- 
ply, whether defined narrowly or broadly. By 
the second half of 1970, the increase in total 
funds available for lending and investing by 
commercial banks had risen to an annual 
rate of 10 per cent. Of course, this high rate 
of expansion partly reflected some rechan- 
neling of borrowing from financial markets to 
banks after the ceiling rates of interest that 
banks could pay on short-term CD’s were 
suspended. Allowing for this factor, the in- 
crease in available bank funds was still far 
above the growth of demand for bank loans. 
Consequently, banks added substantially to 
their holdings of short-term Treasury secu- 
rities, and became aggressive buyers of State 
and local government bonds. They also took 
steps to encourage additional borrowing by 
bank customers. Commitments of funds to 
the mortgage market rose, and growth in 
real estate loans picked up towards the close 
of the year. The prime rate of interest on 
bank loans was reduced to a series of steps 
from 8% per cent at the beginning of last 
year to 5% per cent presently. Other lending 
policies too were relaxed, as banks began ac- 
tively to seek out prospective loan customers. 

The effects of these easier monetary poli- 
cies gradually spread from the banking sys- 
tem to financial institutions at large. At life 
insurance companies, the drain of investable 
funds through policy loans decreased over 
the course of the year, encouraging larger 
commitments to corporate borrowers. At non- 
bank thrift institutions, the rate of inflow 
of deposits rose by the final quarter of last 
year to levels not seen since the early 1960’s— 
except for a brief period in 1967. Exception- 
ally high rates of deposit inflow have con- 
tinued in recent weeks. Indeed, with the sup- 
ply of mortgage money temporarily outrun- 
ning the demand, some institutions find 
themselves unable to acquire the volume of 
real estate loans they desire. 

These are the indications, I believe, that 
the monetary policies pursued last year have 
created the financial conditions needed for a 
sustained expansion of production and em- 
ployment. Underlying economic trends have 
been obscured in recent months by the ef- 
fects of the prolonged auto strike. Neverthe- 
less, some major economic series suggest that 
a general recovery of business activity may 
already be under way. For example, stock 
prices have been rising briskly for a number 
of months, as I noted earlier. The increase in 
residential building activity that began last 
spring has gathered momentum. New orders 
for durable goods rose in December, and the 
ratio of inventories to unfilled orders for 
durable goods declined for the first time 
since April 1969. In January, initial claims 
for unemployment insurance fell somewhat 
further; the length of the factory workweek 
increased for the third time in four months; 
industrial production rose again; and the de- 
mand for business loans at commercial banks 
strengthened measurably. 
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These indicators suggest that either a real 
recovery in production and employment is 
actually under way or that such a develop- 
ment is likely to occur in the near future. 
A review of trends in several of the major 
categories of spending points to the same 
general conclusion. 

Let us consider first the principal economic 
sectors that may display weakness in 1971. 
Defense spending is one of these. Judging 
by the January budget message, the outlook 
is for little change in outlays for defense 
in the year ahead, which would imply some 
decline after allowance for price increases. 
Other Federal expenditures, however, will 
be rising substantially in the course of the 
year, thereby adding to the disposable in- 
come of consumers and strengthening the 
financial position of State and local govern- 
ments, 

Business capital spending is also likely to 
remain sluggish, at least during the early 
months of this year. Thus far, the recovery 
since last spring in new orders for capital 
equipment has been modest, and surveys of 
business investment plans do not suggest an 
early upswing in outlays for plant and equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see some strengthening In business 
spending for equipment as 1971 progresses— 
the encouragement coming in part from the 
recent liberalization of depreciation allow- 
ances. 

In contrast to the relative weakness in 
the defense and business capital sectors, out- 
lays for State and local construction and 
for residential building should rise vigorously 
this year. With housing vacancies at a very 
low level, the decline of mo interest 
rates spreading, and the liklihood of overall 
economic recovery high and rising, the ex- 
pansion in the home-building industry 
should continue; housing starts in the 
fourth quarter were at the highest level since 
the early 1950's. We can be reasonably con- 
fident also that a substantial revival in State 
and local government capital outlays will 
occur this year, although—as this Commit- 
tee well knows—many municipalities are fac- 
ing serious shortages of funds, These finan- 
ctal difficulties may be relieved by Federal 
grants, and in any event they are much less 
likely to limit capital spending than the 
operating programs of State and local govern- 
ments. 

Changes in the rate of inventory invest- 
ment typically play a strategic role in the 
course of a business recovery. At present, 
ratios of factory stocks to sales and to un- 
filled orders are still quite high in many 
durable goods lines. This, however, is charac- 
teristic of the early stages of recovery. A 
pickup in the tempo of economic activity in 
the months ahead would encourage busi- 
nesses to increase inventories in anticipation 
of a rising trend of sales. I would not rule 
out the possibility that a rise in the rate of 
inventory accumulation will contribute ma- 
terlally to increased production and employ- 
ment this year. 

Ultimately, the shape of business condi- 
tions during 1971 will depend on what hap- 
pens to spending in the largest sector of our 
economy—the consumer sector. For many 
months, the mood of the average consumer 
has been eautious, if not pessimistic. The 
personal savings rate has remained high, and 
consumer liquid assets have been built up 
at an unusually rapid rate. No one can fore- 
tell how soon this mood will change. 

The caution of the American consumer is 
due in part to greater awareness of the haz- 
ards of unemployment. But a more important 
factor may well be the steady erosion of the 
real value of his income and his savings 
through inflation. Since he sees no effective 
way to hedge against inflation, the consumer 
seems to respond to rising prices by increas- 
ing his current rate of savings in an effort 
to stretch the paycheck far enough to cover 
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tomorrow's higher living costs. The con- 
sumer’s lack of confidence is thereby com- 
municated to the business community. For 
when consumer buying patterns are weak, 
businessmen often lack the confidence to 
undertake new ventures to expand markets, 
introduce new products, or increase produc- 
tive facilities. 

The strength of economic expansion during 
and beyond 1971 will depend, in my judg- 
ment, principally upon our success in re- 
storing the confidence of consumers and 
businesses In their own and the nation’s 
economic future. Restoration of confidence 
must be a central objective of economic 
stabilization policies in 1971. 

In the present economic environment, 
there can be no doubt that monetary and 
fiscal policies must for a time remain stimu- 
lative, as they have been recently. The degree 
of stimulus coming from the budgetary 
policy announced by the President is, it 
seems to me, broadly consonant with the 
needs of an economy operating well below 
full employment. 

However, if past experience is any guide, 
actual expenditures might run above those 
currently projected, and we must therefore 
be extremely careful not to let Federal ex- 
penditures again get out of control. To do 
so would seriously undermine confidence at 
a time when we need to do everything in our 
power to increase confidence. 

An appropriate monetary policy for the 
months ahead probably would require suf- 
ficient growth in the reserves of the com- 
mercial banking system to foster continued 
expansion in monetary and credit aggregates 
at rates above their long-term averages. 

Let me assure you, in this regard, that the 
slowdown of the past few months in the 
growth rate of the narrowly defined money 
supply does not reflect a change in Federal 
Reserve policy. Provision of bank reserves 
through open market operations during this 
period has, in fact, been quite generous. The 
public, however, has chosen to hold additions 
to its deposit balances in the form of time 
accounts rather than demand deposits. Most 
recently, in fact, growth of a more broadly 
defined money supply—that is, currency plus 
demand deposits plus commercial bank time 
deposits other than large CD’s—has actually 
accelerated to an average annual rate of over 
12 per cent during the months of December 
and January. Short-term variations of this 
kind in the public’s preferences for demand 
and time deposits are not uncommon. 

We do not understand them fully, but 
we should not let them distort judgment 
of the course of monetary policy. 

Continuation of a monetary policy that 
is consistent with economic recovery will 
enlarge the supply of available funds, and 
borrowers should therefore find it easier to 
obtain credit. Later this year we might per- 
haps see interest rates somewhat lower than 
they are now—particularly on mortgages 
and longer-term securities. In areas where 
monetary policy affects credit conditions 
with a rather long lag—for example, in the 
nation’s smaller communities and in the 
credit terms available to smaller businesses 
and consumers—we could look forward to 
seeing more evidence of the effects of mon- 
etary stimulation as the year progresses. 
And as easier monetary and credit condi- 
tions work their way through the financial 
system, we could anticipate cumulative 
effects on spending, on production, and on 
employment. 

Financial developments of this kind 
might have adverse effects, in the short run, 
on our balance of payments—in the form, 
particularly, of a net outflow of interest- 
sensitive funds. The extent of this outfiow 
may be limited, however, by measures such 
as those taken recently. These involved dis- 
couraging the repayment of Euro-dollar 
borrowings by our banks to their branches 
abroad, or the recapture of these funds 
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through the sale of special securities to 
the foreign branches, 

More fundamentally, I am convinced that 
policies which promise a healthy and pros- 
perous domestic economy are essential to 
long-run improvement in our international 
payments position. To be competitive in 
international markets, our economy must 
operate with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of inflation. A prosperous domes- 
tie economy will encourage American citi- 
zens to invest more at home rather than 
abroad. Moreover, some forms of capital in- 
flow will be stimulated by economic re- 
covery. Thus, the rate at which foreigners 
invest here by buying corporate securities 
or establishing affiliates has risen since the 
middle of last year, and might well increase 
further this year. 

In view of the interest rate differentials 
that have recently emerged between the 
United States and other countries, as well 
as because of the persistence of inflation, 
closer attention will need to be given by 
our government to the balance of payments, 
I do not expect, however, that these con- 
siderations will prevent us from pursuing 
the course of monetary policy needed to 
achieve a good recovery in employment and 
production in 1971, especially if further 
progress is made in moderating inflation- 
ary pressures, 

Past experience supplies some broad indi- 
cations of what the appropriate course of 
monetary policy might be. We know, for ex- 
ample, that while a high rate of growth of 
the narrowly defined money supply may well 
be appropriate for brief periods, rates of 
increase above the 5 to 6 per cent range—if 
continued for a long period of time—have 
typically intensified inflationary pressures. 
We also know that periods of strong cyclical 
recovery in production and employment in 
the postwar period have typically been fi- 
nanced with relativeiy modest increases in 
the money supply. In such periods, the in- 
come velocity of money—that is, the ratio of 
GNP to the money stock—has risen substan- 
tially, reflecting the more intensive use of 
cash balances by the public. Following each 
of the past three postwar recessions, for ex- 
ample, the income velocity of money rose 
during the first four quarters of recovery 
by amounts ranging from 544 per cent to 
nearly 7 per cent. 

We cannot, of course, be confident that 
history will repeat itself. If the income veloc- 
ity of money does not rise in 1971 in line 
with past cyclical patterns, then relatively 
larger supplies of money and credit may be 
needed, One of the great virtues of monetary 
policy is its flexibility, so that adjustments 
can be made rapidly to unexpected develop- 
ments. The Federal Reserve will not stand 
idly by and let the American economy stag- 
nate for want of money and credit. But we 
also intend to guard against the confusion, 
which sometimes exists even in intellectual 
circles, between a shortage of confidence to 
use abundantly available money and credit, 
on the one hand, and an actual shortage of 
money and credit, on the other, 

I can assure this Committee that the Fed- 
eral Reserve will continue to supply the 
money and credit needed for health economic 
expansion. But I also wish to reaffirm the 
assurance that I gave to this Committee and 
the nation a year ago—namely, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve will not become the architects 
of a new wave of inflation. We know that the 
effects of monetary policy on aggregate de- 
mand and on prices are spread over relatively 
long periods of time. We are well aware, 
therefore, that an excessive rate of monetary 
expansion now could destroy our nation’s 
chances of bringing about a gradual but last- 
ing control over inflationary forces. 

We recognize also, as do an increasing 
number of students around the world, that 
the problems of economic stabilization policy 
currently plaguing us cannot be solved by 
monetary policy alone, nor by a combination 
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of monetary and fiscal policies. Monetary and 
fiscal tools can cope readily with inflation 
arising from excess aggregate demand. But 
they are ill suited to dealing with a rising 
price level that stems from rising costs at a 
time of rising unemployment and excess 
capacity. 

During the past year, despite an increase 
in unemployment of 2 million persons, we 
have once again witnessed advances in wage 
rates substantially above the growth of pro- 
ductivity. In industries such as retail trade 
and finance, wage rate increases have slowed 
somewhat. In others, such as manufacturing 
and construction, the rate of advance in ayer- 
age hourly earnings has not diminished. Wage 
settlements granted in major collective bar- 
gaining agreements during 1970 were, in fact, 
considerably larger on the average than in 
the previous year, For the first year of the 
new contracts, they averaged 8 per cent in 
manufacturing and 18 per cent in the con- 
struction industry. 

There have been earlier instances in our 
history when price increases have continued 
for a time despite weakness in business ac- 
tivity. But, as far as I know, we have never 
before experienced a rate of inflation of 5 
per cent or higher while the unemployment 
rate was rising to recession levels. Continua- 
tion of this situation much longer would, I 
am afraid, sap the confidence of the American 
people in the capacity of our government and 
in the viability of our market system. 

We are thus confronted with what is, prac- 
tically speaking, a new problem, A recovery 
in economic activity appears to be getting 
under way at a time when the rate of infla- 
tion is still exceptionally high. 

The stimulative thrust of present monetary 
and fiscal policies is needed to assure the re- 
sumption of economic growth and a reduc- 
tion of unemployment. But unless we find 
ways to curb the advance of costs and prices, 
policies that stimulate aggregate demand run 
the grave risk of releasing fresh forces of in- 
flation. 

In view of this new problem, it is the con- 
sidered judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Board that, under present conditions, mone- 
tary and fiscal policies need to be supple- 
mented with an incomes policy—that is to 
say, with measures that aim to improve the 
workings of our labor and product markets 
so that upward pressures on costs and prices 
will be reduced. 

The Administration has already taken 
significant steps in this direction. Public at- 
tention has been called pointedly to areas 
in which wage and price changes are threat- 
ening the success of our battle against infia- 
tion. Restrictions on the supply of oil have 
been relaxed. Part of the recent increase in 
prices of structural steel has been rolled back 
as @ result of governmental intervention. And 
the President has clearly conveyed to the 
construction industry that the government 
will no longer tolerate the runaway labor 
costs that are destroying construction jobs 
and depriving so many of our families of the 
opportunity to buy a home at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

These steps have put our nation’s business 
and labor leaders on notice that the govern- 
ment recognizes the character of the present 
inflationary problem, and that it is serious 
in its intent to find a cure. If I read the na- 
tional mood correctly, widespread public sup- 
port now exists for vigorous efforts to bring 
wage settlements and prices in our major in- 
dustries within more reasonable bounds. Such 
efforts should bolster consumer and business 
confidence, and thus contribute materially to 
getting our economy to move forward once 
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the Nation's number one money manager— 
the Honorable Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

One of President Nixon’s first acts as chief 
executive was appointing Dr. Burns to a 
position without peer or precedent on the 
White House staff. He named the distin- 
guished economic analyst “Counselor” to the 
President. As such, he was the only Nixon 
staffer with cabinet rank. Now, as Chair- 
man of “The Fed” Dr. Burns is, according 
to the Wall Street Journal, “The Free 
World’s leading central banker.” 

A brilliant scholar, Austrian-born Arthur 
Burns spent his boyhood in New Jersey and 
graduated from Columbia University with a 
Phi Beta Kappa Key and a dean's scholar- 
ship. Making a smooth transition from tak- 
ing economics to teaching it, immediately 
upon receiving his degree, he joined his alma 
mater’s faculty. 

He continued his distinguished professorial 
career at Rutgers and Stanford, interspersing 
campus life with positions of economic re- 
sponsibility in both business and govern- 
ment. These included the presidency of the 
prestigious National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, and the chairmanship of President 
Eisenhower's Council of Economic Advisers. 

When he took over as head of the Federal 
Reserve System, fellow economist Milton 
Friedman said in Newsweek: “My close 
friend and former teacher, Arthur Burns, is 
not just another chairman. He is the right 
man in the right place at the right time.” 
Unquote. 

In Wall Street terms, Chairman Burns 
would be considered a blue chip, high per- 
formance stock, one which, through the 
years, has demonstrated a remarkably 
steady growth rate. 

It is an honor to welcome him now, Dr. 
Arthur Burns. 

Dr. ARTHUR Burns. Well thank you so 
much Deena. 

DEENA CLARK. Well it is very nice of you to 
come and talk to us today. I don’t pretend 
at all to be an economist. I may not even 
understand the answers that you give me, 
but I listen and I learn. 

Dr. Burns, I want to begin by saying that 
one of the six goals that President Nixon em- 
phasized in his revolutionary State of the 
Union message, of all the six, he called “wel- 
fare reform” the most important—character- 
izing it as a “monstrous consuming outrage.” 
His new welfare reform plan, calls for taking 
employable people off welfare and putting 
them to work. Monetary policy, which you 
control, has a great deal to do with how much 
employment opportunity exists. What if, 
when welfare reform is enacted, there are not 
enough jobs to take the employables off the 
welfare list? Will you then be forced to pump 
more money into the economy to create more 
jebs to make the welfare system work? 

Dr. Burns. Well, I think, Deena, if I may 
Say so, you overemphasize the role of the 
Federal Reserve System. The—I think many 
people do nowadays. We do control the Na- 
tion’s money supply, and the Nation’s money 
supply is of great importance. But at the 
present moment, for example, the chief re- 
tarding factor in the economy is not the 
money supply—there’s ample money around, 
ample liquidity. We had a problem back in 
May and June but we have solved that quite 
Satisfactorily, we have been expanding the 
money supply, the banks are now looking for 
customers. The S & L’s are now looking for 
customers—"S&L’s” are savings and loan as- 
sociations as you know. I think the confi- 
dence is far more important, and what we 
need in our country more than anything else, 
is a regaining of confidence—regaining of 
confidence in government, regaining of con- 
fidence in economic policy. And I think the 
President’s “State of the Union” address, if I 
may say so, is contributing to the rebuild- 
ing of confidence that we need. 

DEENA CLARK. Dr. Burns, you bring up 
the question of confidence which enables 
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me to ask a question now that I intended 
to ask a little later. It’s a question concern- 
ing the administration’s optimistic “upturn” 
claims—subtitle: “Is there any light at the 
end of the tunnel?” 

The Harris Survey, results appearing na- 
tionwide on Christmas Day, asked the ques- 
tion: “Do you have a great deal of confi- 
dence that the Nixon administration will 
keep the cost of living under control, and will 
reduce unemployment in 1971?” Only 18% 
had a great deal of confidence in President 
Nixon's assurances. Thirty-eight percent had 
hardly any confidence. What about your- 
self? Do you have any crisis of confidence or 
can you confidently predict a definite dated 
upturn ir the nation’s economy? 

Dr. Burns. Oh, I am not a prophet. I can’t 
date the upturn precisely. For all that you 
and I know, a recovery may already be under- 
way. I sometimes think so, but I do want 
more evidence before I say so definitely. 

As for the Nation’s state of confidence, I 
don't think we have been a happy country 
during the past year—two, three, four, five— 
and during the past year we had too much 
unemployment, and also an uncomfortable 
increase in the price level. Now—but I think 
that psychology is beginning to change, and 
I think it will change more as the year pro- 
gresses. I think the President’s new depre- 
ciation policy, as far as business is con- 
cerned, is helping to restore confidence in 
the business community. 

I think that what the President did in the 
case of Bethlehem Steel price increase helped 
to build confidence on the part of the gen- 
eral public—consumers—that the govern- 
ment will not stand by and let prices con- 
tinue to rise and rise indefinitely. 

DEENA CLARK: Do you feel Dr. Burns that 
Mr, Harris and the Harris Poll just asked 
the wrong people the question? 

Dr. Burns: No, I think they probably got 
the right answers at the time they asked 
the question, but I think the sentiment is in 
process of changing. Now I may be too opti- 
mistic, but I think I will be proved right on 
this point. 

DEENA CLARK: Now Dr, Burns, continuing 
with the unemployment problem, may I 
take just one industry as an example? With 
the de-emphasis on the space program, both 
borders of our country are in trouble, At 
Cape Kennedy, there are 14,500 jobs which 
disappeared, and on the West Coast, there 
are 125-foot towers that were built to assem- 
ble the rockets that put the man on the 
moon—they are all outdated and nobody 
knows what to do with them. The question 
being asked in the aerospace industry is, 
“convert to what?” 

Do you feel the government is obligated 
to provide the contracts that will enable the 
specialized aerospace technology to profit- 
ably transfer from—transfer into commercial 
production, and as a tail to the question, 
are you “for” or “against” the controversial 
SST? 

Dr. Burns: Well if we take the first part 
of your question, I don’t think it is the 
government's obligation to shore up any and 
every industry that finds itself in difficulty. 
If the government tried to do that, the ini- 
tiative, the imagination, the boldness, the 
enterprise, of the American people would be 
lost, and I think we would be a weak country. 

Now I do think that there is an adjust- 
ment problem and I think the government 
should provide some assistance but industry 
must do its own thinking and its own plan- 
ning, and individuals who are affected must 
not look entirely to the government for a 
solution to their problems. 

Now as for the SST, Deena, in all candor, 
you are so kind and gentle always,—I wish 
you hadn't asked that question—I have 
struggled with it over the years. 

I wrote a report for the President, recom- 
mending that he scrap the SST on economic 
grounds. But later on, as I thought about 
the role of the U.S. in the entire world, 
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of the importance of not stopping advances 
in science and technology—in fact promot- 
ing them—the destiny of this country in 
the field of science—I changed my mind, and 
I became a proponent of the SST. And of 
late, I am examining my position once 
again. 

DEENA CLARK. Well you are so kind to say 
I am so kind, I withdraw the question about 
the SST. (Laughter) 

Now Dr. Burns, to continue with unem- 
ployment which stands at a nine-year high 
of 6%. The President expects to fight it— 
quote—"With an expansionary budget” and 
for this he calls for—quite—‘“the com- 
mitment of the independent Federal Re- 
serve System to provide fully for the mone- 
tary needs of a growing economy.” Unquote. 

Reporter Lee Cohn in the WASHINGTON 
STAR stated that “full cooperation from the 
‘Fed’ before committing itself fully to stim- 
ulating the economy through expansionary 
budget policies would come only if Presi- 
dent Nixon moves effectively against wage- 
price increases.” 

Is Mr. Cohn correct? Do you feel that a 
wage-price freeze would be in the best in- 
terest of the nation’s economy? 

Dr. Burns. I am not in favor of a wage 
and price freeze at the present time—no. 
I think if we had such a freeze we would 
need an army of inspectors to enforce the 
freeze and I think that the flow of re- 
sources would be impeded and we would be 
less efficient in the economic sphere. The 
time may come when eyen a wage and price 
freeze may seem to me to be desirable or 
unavoidable but that time hasn’t yet come. 

Now as for Federal Reserve Policy, I think 
we have met our obligation very fully, and 
we shall continue to do so. There was great 
alarm in the country, particularly in finan- 
cial circles about a shortage of liquidity in 
May and June. Well we dealt with that prob- 
lem, we dealt with the problem that was 
posed after Penn Central failed, and we have 
moved promptly—we have been expanding 
the money supply, but we have done it at a 
moderate pace, recognizing that while the 
needs for expansion must be met, we at the 
Federal Reserve also must not become the 
architects of a new wave of inflation. 

We owe that obligation to the President, 
we owe it to the Congress, and above every- 
thing else, we owe it to the American people. 

DEENA CLARK. Now Dr, Burns, everyone of 
those proposals made in the President’s 
“State of the Union” message will cost 
money. The Family Assistance Pian, the Cru- 
sade against Cancer—all six goals—— 

Dr. Burns. Well the reorganization may 
possibly save money—I hope so. 

DEENA CLARK. Well we will hope so, but 
there will be a lot of money required ac- 
tually, and the White House says that the 
revenue-sharing plan money will not come 
from raising taxes, or from cutting existing 
programs, but from general tax revenue. 

Now of this sixteen billion dollars—five 
billion plus one billion is new money. If we 
aren't going to raise taxes, where is that 
money coming from? 

Dr. Burns. Well at the present, the gov- 
ernmental finances are in a state of deficit, 
and that is due largely, not entirely, due 
largely to the fact that we have had a slug- 
gish economy, and when the economy is slug- 
gish, tax revenues fall off. 

Now while tax revenues have been falling 
off, the need for governmental expenditures 
has not diminished. We have a crisis in our 
cities—and that’s why the President has pro- 
posed the revenue-sharing program. The— 
to raise taxes at a time like this, would mean 
a sluggish economy would probably become 
more sluggish still. So while the present 
deficit is—makes me quite unhappy, I think 
we better put up with it for a little while, 
but let’s still be prudent on the side of spend- 
ing. I support the revenue-sharing program. 
I had a good deal to do with it in starting it 
in the first place, and I think it is a bold pro- 
gram. I think it should be examined very 
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carefully by the Congress—and needless to 
say it will be, 

DEENA CLARK. I am sure it will be. 

Dr. Burns. But, by and large, I think, the 
President is on the right track. 

DEENA CLARK. Do you—do you have any 
idea where he is going to get the money to 
pay for it? 

Dr. Burns, Well at the present time—the 
government being unable to meet all of its 
expenditures from tax revenue, we will have 
to borrow, but in another year or two, I hope 
that this condition will be corrected. And I 
just read in the press,—this is all that I 
know—that, that Mr. Connally is going to 
undertake a complete new study of our tax 
system and perhaps he will find some new 
tax sources. 

DEENA CLARK (Laughs). You are rubbing 
your hands with glee! 

Now Dr. Burns, they say “figures don’t lie,” 
but with your fine economic mind, I would 
like to ask you to listen to the burden of a 
recent cartoon I clipped from the DAILY 
NEWS. 

A wife is pictured just returned from a 
shopping spree, and she is loaded down with 
hat boxes and parcels, and she says happily 
to her panic-stricken husband, "The money 
I withdrew from the bank was only making 
5%. By shopping at the 20% discount, I 
made a 15% profit for us.” 

Now those figures lie, don’t they? At least 
they seem to stand for different things which 
brings me to a question about different 
things meaning different things to different 
people. 

The President’s proposed reyenue-sharing 
plan: Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee strongly opposes 
the proposal, maintaining that states and 
cities will receive less money under revenue- 
sharing than under present conditions. And 
Dr. John Erlich—or Mr. John Erlichman, 
Assistant to the President for Domestic Af- 
fairs, sharply disagrees with Chairman Mills. 
They both work with the same figures. Who 
is right? 

Dr. Burns. Well I would not want to get 
into a debate with Congressman Mills on fis- 
cal matters. He’s a great authority and in- 
deed, he’s one of the great assets of this 
country. 

Now, Mr. John Erlichman is not a fiscal 
specialist. Offhand, without examining what 
Wilbur Mills said explicitly, or what John 
Erlichman said explicitly, I have the im- 
pression most tentatively that John Erlich- 
man may possibly be right. 

But I never take Congressman Mills 
lightly. 

DEENA CLARK, I see. Now, Dr. Burns, in the 
reading I have done to prepare for this in- 
terview, there is one word used more often 
than any other to describe you—can you 
guess what it is? 

Dr. Burns. No—I haven't the slightest idea. 

DEENA CLARK. Don’t have the slightest 
idea? Well it is “independent.” 

Dr, Burns. Oh. 

DEENA CLARK, President Nixon commented 
back in May on the controversial speech that 
you made at Hot Springs to the American 
Bankers Association, telling Treasury Secre- 
tary David Kennedy “Arthur’s independent 
you know.” And— 

Dr. Burns. Well he has gone beyond that. 
I heard him say once, I am the most inde- 
pendent man he knows. 

We've had an independent Federal Reserve 
System—we have insulated the monetary 
authority from politics, and as a result, our 
record in the financial sphere, while not a 
very good one, is very much better than the 
record of practically any country in the 
world. And I attribute this reasonably good— 
in an imperfect world—financial record in 
large part to the independence of our mone- 
tary authority. 

Now the Congress in its wisdom set up 
the Federal Reserve System in a way that 
would protect it from political pressures, 
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and I think particularly at a time like this, 
when political pressures are multiplying, it 
is especially important not to violate the 
tradition that has served our nation well. 

DEENA CLARE. Well, you have proved 
you're independent Dr. Burns and we know 
you are not only independent but you are 
industrious. The Wall Street Journal says 
that “you work 11 hours a day at your office 
and then go home and work more.” Is that 
true? 

Dr. Burns. Not every night—no. 

Deena CLARK, Quite often? 

Dr, Burns. Quite often. Yes. 

DEENA CLARK. Well “independent” is the 
word. Now it crops up again in the Presi- 
dent's “State of the Union” message when 
he used the phrase “with the commitment 
of the independent Federal Reserve System 
to provide fully for the monetary needs of 
a growing economy.” 

In view of the legislation recently intro- 
duced by Congressman Wright Patman, 
Chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which legislation would 
have the Federal Reserve Chairman serve “at 
the pleasure of the President” rather than 
for the present set term of four years; and 
the Governors—it would reduce their term 
from fourteen, to five years. Do you feel (a) 
a threat to your personal independence? 
And (b), a threat to the traditional inde- 
pendence of the Fed? 

Dr. Burns. Oh I am not concerned about 
any threat to my personal independence, I 
think I can manage. Now—if nothing else, 
I can go back and teach a class at the univer- 
sity and I might find usefulness elsewhere 
besides, And then again, if Congressman 
Patman’s proposal were adopted, I don’t 
think it will be—I hope it won't be—I might 
still stay on, and the President might have 
“pleasure” in having me stay on. 

Now I—I think it’s a bad proposal, and I 
am going to try to convince Congressman 
Patman—who is a very reasonable and very 
knowledgeable man—that he may be on the 
wrong track. 

DEENA CLARK. Now this brings us into the 
personal part of our interview. May I ask you 
something about the “man behind the money 
man?” 

Dr. Buans. Well let's see. 

DEENA CLARK (Laughs). Let's see whether 
it is dangerous. Well, this I thought was 
incredible, 

Time Magazine, October 24, 1967 reported 
“Burns—an earnest scholar was able to trans- 
late the Talmud into Polish and German by 
the time he was six.” Is that true? 

Dr. Burns. Well it wasn’t the Talmud, it 
was the Bible. 

DEENA CLARK. It was? 

Dr. Burns. A good part of it—yes. 

DEENA CLARK. That is incredible—most 
people can't even read at the age of six. 

Dr. Burns. Oh I guess, I learned how to 
read at the age of five, and then I enjoyed 
reading—that’s all it means. 

DEENA CLARK., It must have taken you your 
whole sixth year to do that translating. Or 
even more? 

Dr. Burns. Oh no—just an hour or so in 
the afternoon. I still played. 

DEENA CLARK (Laughs). Just an hour or so 
in the afternoon. Well—to use a current 
phrase, you really got your “smarts” early. 
That’s incredible, absolutely. 

Dr. Burns. Now that doesn’t mean I un- 
derstood everything I read—I don’t even un- 
derstand it now. (Laughter) Much of it. 

DEENA CLARK. Do you read it often? 

Dr. Burns. Yes. 

DEENA CLARK. I have heard it said that in 
speaking of monetary procedures, you have 
sometimes said that “prayer might be better 
than what we are doing now.” (Laughter) 

Is that a true quote? 

Dr. Burns. It is a true quote. 

DEENA CLARK. A true quote. Dr. Burns, your 
family emigrated here when you were about 
nine, I believe. What did your father do? 
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Dr. Burns. My father was a house painter, 
merchant abroad, a house painter here. 

Deena CLARK. Did he teach you his trade? 

Dr. Burns. Yes—the—though he didn’t 
have much time teaching, I would accom- 
pany him to his jobs and I watched what he 
was doing—yes, I learned by observation— 
or by imitation. 

DEENA CLARK. Well that’s very interesting. 
Well if Congressman Patman has his way 
that’s another avenue you might explore. 
(Laughter) 

Dr. Burns. Well it’s still interesting work 
for me—yes. 

DEENA CLARK. You worked yourself—work- 
ed your way through college. What did you 
do? What jobs did you have? 

Dr. Burns. Oh well, almost an occupational 
dictionary. The—I worked as a salesman, I 
worked as a seaman, I worked as a stock 
clerk in a department store, I worked in a 
canning factory—and I can just go on and 
on—lI worked in the post office. 

DEENA CLARK. When did you know that 
you wanted to be an economist. I think you 
wanted to be a—to follow another trade— 
another profession first, 

Dr. Burns. Yes, yes. I wanted to be—oh I 
have changed my profession and I just kept 
on dreaming but when I started college, I 
intended to enroll in the school of archi- 
tecture. I had worked as an architect's as- 
sistant, and loved it, loved drawing plans 
and drawing up specifications, and that was 
what I was going to do—but I changed my 
mind, 

DEENA CLARK. But I think you still work 
at your architecture some—Mary Brooks, the 
Director of the Mint told me that you had 
a special way of deciding where a study 
should be put on your place in Vermont. 

Dr. Burns. Oh well I just took down an old 
barn and drew plans for a new one. This 
time—this time it was to be a garage, but 
you can use it as a garage, you can use it as 
a studio, and you can use it as a living room, 
and you can use it as a workroom, and my 
wife calls it “Arthur's folly.” (Laughter) 

DEENA CLARK. I understand that you went 
as far away from the main house as you 
could get where you wouldn't hear any noise 
and put your study there? 

Dr. Burns, Yes we did that when we bought 
our farm back in 1946—yes, I—I had to have 
a place all my own where I could work 
quietly and not have the children interfere 
with me and I also didn’t want to tyrannize 
over them—or not “tyrannize” any more 
than I had to. (Laughter) 

DEENA CLARK. So you achieved your goal. 

Dr. Burns. I did—yes—I had my wife on 
the lawn and I kept on marching and she 
and the kids and the dog yelling and when 
I was no longer sure whether I heard them 
or not, I stopped and that’s where I built 
my study. 

DEENA CLARK. Mrs. Burns, who is very in- 
terested in poetry herself, tells me that you 
are quite a country artist. Does that mean 
you paint in the country, or paint scenes of 
the country? 

Dr. Burns. Oh I just—I just take brush 
in hand and use by imagination and she ex- 
aggerated I am sure. (Laughter) 

Deena CLARK. She did? Well Dr. Burns, we 
will go back to a serious question about for- 
eign trade, which is being challenged around 
the world. 

Are you concerned that a disastrous pro- 
tectionist trade war is in the making between 
United States and our overseas trading part- 
ners? 

Dr, Burns. No I am not. I don’t think— 
I don’t think that we are going to deviate 
very far from the free trade policy. 

DEENA CLARK. You are not worried? 

Dr. Burns. Not—well I am concerned, yes, 
but I think there is enough good sense in 
our country and certainly in the Congress 
to prevent that from happening. 

DEENA CLARK. Now, Dr. Burns, we have a 
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final question here. From what we have been 
talking about today, it is obvious there are 
no uncomplicated answers. If you spend, 
you cause inflation; if you don’t spend you 
cause unemployment. But you certainly stay 
calm and collected. How do you keep cool 
in an overheated economy? 

Dr. Burns. Well the—number one, I learned 
years ago that when everybody else is ex- 
cited, it helps to stay cool. 

Second, the economy has not been over- 
heated of late—so it has been a little easier, 
but we have had inflation in the midst of a 
serious economic slump, and one reason why 
I keep cool is, that I expect this country will 
move into a vigorous price-wage policy. We 
have been moving in that direction. I think 
we need it. So I am very confident that while 
w» may have been a bit slow, we will do the 
right thing in the economics sphere in the 
end. 

DEENA CLARK. Thank you very much Dr. 
Burns for being with us. 

Dr. Burns. Thank you. 

Deena CLARK. We have been talking with 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
In describing him, the magazine BUSINESS 
WEEE quotes an associate as saying “He's 
a tough boss; ‘perfect’ is OK!” 

In striving for that “perfect” Chairman 
Burns has set his sights for America on 
zero inflation, full employment, reduced 
taxes, free and flourishing economic health, 
and confidence in the Nation’s future. 

This is Deena Clark. Thank you for spend- 
ing this moment with us. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, last week 
Americans of Lithuanian origin and des- 
cent commemorated the 720th anniver- 
sary of the formation of the Lithuanian 
state and the 53d anniversary of the 
establishment of the modern Republic of 
Lithuania. 

Every year all Americans extend their 
sympathy for the plight of all the brave 
peoples whose desire for freedom is tem- 
porarily frustrated by Soviet tyranny. 
But this year we Americans must feel a 
special sympathy. Only a few months ago 
we were horrified by the story of a 
Lithuanian sailor, Simas Kudirka, whose 
bold and desperate jump to freedom 
board a U.S. Coast Guard cutter was 
frustrated by the bungling of American 
officials. 

We can no longer help Simas. But he 
has helped all Americans by reminding 
us of the fierce love of freedom which re- 
mains in all those who are trapped be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. That is why this 
year I am especially glad to join with 
other Americans in honoring Lithuania 
and pledging renewed dedictation to the 
freedom which is owned her. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ma- 
weed. . Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 
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AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 
9) amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) . The hour of 12 o’clock having ar- 
rived and pursuant to the previous order, 
the time between now and the hour of 
1 o’clock will be under the control of the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vin) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), to be equally divided between 
them. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require for 
this opening statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on Senate Resolution 9 began with 
its introduction in the Senate on Janu- 
ary 25, 1971. It is now February 23—30 
days later. I believe it can be justly said 
that every opportunity has been extended 
to the proponents and opponents of this 
resolution to express their views, pro and 
con, concerning it. Indeed, as one Sena- 
tor put it a few days ago, even God in 
His infinite wisdom could devise no new 
argument for or against a change in the 
cloture machinery as embodied in Sen- 
ate rule XXII. 

The reason the debate for the past 30 
days has not been better attended is that 
all the arguments have long since grown 
stale. We have heard them recited again 
and again with the opening of each new 
session of Congress. 

With all deference to those who have 
participated in this debate, nothing new 
has been suggested, nothing that the 
Senate has not already heard 100 times 
over. 

The issue presented by Senate Resolu- 
tion 9 is perfectly plain and wholly un- 
derstandable. It contains no new or un- 
analyzed facets that could possibly 
catch any Senator unaware. It is a 
straightforward resolution to reduce 
from two-thirds to three-fifths the num- 
ber of Senators present and voting re- 
quired under rule XXII to impose a lim- 
itation on debate. 

The proposal has the endorsement of 
a constitutional majority of the Senate, 
51 Senators having affixed their names 
to it. 

The purpose of this prolonged discus- 
sion is not really to enlighten or instruct 
the Senate, nor even, in a broader sense, 
to educate the public at large. 

The purpose is, as we all know, to pre- 
vent a vote. The purpose is to block the 
Senate from passing judgment on the 
merits of Senate Resolution 9, even 
though a substantial majority of the 
Senate may favor its adoption. 

This is the second effort, Mr. President, 
to invoke cloture. If we cannot succeed 
today, even though 30 days of debate 
have transpired. then we shall try again. 
Another cloture petition will be filed on 
Friday of this week, so that the third 
vote on cloture will come on next Tues- 
day, if we do not succeed today. 
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I stress this, to put the Senate on no- 
tice that the vote next Tuesday will be 
crucial. Even the vote today takes on 
added importance, since it represents the 
second effort to bring this debate to a 
close. There comes a time when the Sen- 
ate should be permitted to work its will 
on what most of us regard as a prudent 
modification of Senate rule XXII. 

Next week’s vote could well spell the 
difference between the prospect of suc- 
cess or failure for the lengthy effort we 
have made. 

Thus, I plead with all Senators to be 
present on next Tuesday. 

Last week, we were plagued with 
absences. This week, there are still nearly 
as many Senators who, for one reason 
or another, will not be present to respond 
to the rollcall. 

It is altogether fitting that absent 
Senators should be given adequate 
notice—a full-week’s notice—that if 
today’s vote falls short of two-thirds, 
as I anticipate it will, a third and very 
crucial vote will occur a week from today, 
at which time I earnestly solicit the 
attendance of all Members of this body. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I 
would close by merely reiterating that 
the rule modification contemplated by 
Senate Resolution 9 would not in any 
way alter the essential character of the 
Senate. It would not curtail the right of 
extended debate. It certainly would not 
change the traditional disposition in this 
Chamber to permit debate to continue at 
great length even before any attempt is 
made to bring it to a close. 

If Senate Resolution 9 were adopted, 
the unique role of the Senate will be 
preserved intact, but we will have a 
better basis for anticipating that when 
an issue comes before us of great moment 
to the Republic, and when it has been 
debated exhaustively in this body, so 
that every Senator has had a full and 
fair opportunity to speak his mind, there 
will come a time when, in the interests 
of the country and of the Senate itself, 
the matter can be resolved by a vote on 
its merits. 

Under rule XXII as presently con- 
stituted, in 49 attempts to limit debate 
over the past 54 years, only 8 have proved 
successful. That demonstrates, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the barrier in rule XXII, as it 
now stands, is practically insurmount- 
able. 

So, I plead the case for Senate Resolu- 
tion 9 as one who believes in the Senate, 
who would never knowingly contribute 
to weakening it, nor intentionally under- 
take to alter the unique role that the 
Senate plays in our political life. 

Rather, I feel, as do the majority in 
this Chamber, that a prudent modifica- 
tion of the filibuster rule, taken in a 
timely way, is really a step calculated to 
preserve the Senate, to protect its pre- 
rogatives against the uncertainties of the 
future. This resolution is the best insur- 
ance we can devise for safeguarding the 
Senate as a viable institution of govern- 
ment, as we look ahead. 

It is in that spirit, Mr, President, that 
I urge the Senate to proceed to a limi- 
tation of debate so that it will be possi- 
ble, after 30 days of familiar argument, 
30 days of a refrain all of us already 
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know so well, to move on to a vote on the 
merits of this proposition so that the 
majority may work its will. 

If we cannot accomplish that objective 
in this vote today, I do hope that the 
attendance in the Senate next week will 
enable us to secure a vote that will open 
the way for resolving this issue. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
to the proponents of the resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixteen 
minutes remain to the proponents. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Presiding Officer. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, acting on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr, BYRD). 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is indeed unwise in the judgment of 
the Senator from Virginia to change rule 
XXII. Rule XXII provides that when- 
ever two-thirds of those Senators pres- 
ent and voting decide that the time has 
come to shut off debate, debate shall then 
be limited. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is a fair rule and an important one, If it 
were not possible under the rules of the 
Senate for a substantial majority of Sen- 
ators to bring debate to a close when 
they so desired, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would support the adoption of such 
a rule change. However, the fact is that 
under rule XXII debate can be brought 
to a close and has many times under this 
rule been brought to a close when a sub- 
stantial majority of the Senate, namely 
two-thirds of those present and voting, 
deemed it advisable. 

Mr. President, I might say that rule 
XXII which provides for a limitation of 
debate goes back to 1917. The then Sena- 
tor from Virginia, Thomas S. Martin, was 
the majority leader of the U.S. Senate. 
It was just prior to World War I. At the 
request of President Wilson, the Senate 
incorporated in its rules a proposal that 
debate be brought to a close whenever 
two-thirds of the Senators so desired. 
This rule was approved in March 1917. 

In April of the same year the United 
States went to war. In June of the fol- 
lowing year, 1918, with the Nation still 
at war, a second vote was taken to further 
restrict the rules. This attempt was voted 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
even in a time when our Nation was at 
war, the membership of the Senate re- 
fused to further liberalize this rule 
whereby debate might be shut off with a 
fewer number of Senators agreeing. 

Mr. President, I hope the cloture mo- 
tion today will be defeated. If it is not 
defeated, it will lead in time to the bring- 
ing about, in my judgment, of majority 
cloture. That, I think, would be extremely 
unwise. While the present proposal is for 
a three-fifths vote to obtain cloture, once 
that figure is obtained, the drive then 
will be on for majority cloture. 

I believe in the best interests of our 
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Nation and in the best interests of the 
Senate that it will be well to leave rule 
XXII as it is. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. HANSEN). 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, down 
through the long course of history the 
purpose of government has been to enable 
people to live together peacefully, to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of weaker 
members against the stronger. 

Governments have tried to substitute 
reason and law—which is an extension 
of reason—for brute force or overpower- 
ing numbers of a majority. 

Some of the greatest tragedies of his- 
tory are the records of minorities being 
trampled upon, enslaved, and indeed ex- 
terminated by a majority, certain of its 
superiority and the righteousness of its 
position. 

The gas chambers of Germany during 
World War II and the salt mines of 
Siberia are vivid reminders to us all that 
the majority is not always right nor is 
its cause always just. Jefferson, who con- 
tributed more significantly than any 
other one American to the structure and 
form of our government, knew the value 
of the importance of adhering to rules. 

As a part of his “Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice,” Jefferson stated: 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 

PRACTICE 


IMPORTANCE OF RULES 


Sec. 1. Importance of Adhering to Rules: 

Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speak- 
ers of the House of Commons, used to say it 
was a maxim he had often heard when he 
was a young man, from old and experienced 
members, that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of administration, and 
those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons, than a neglect of, or de- 
parture from the rules of proceeding; that 
these forms, as instituted by our ancestors, 
operated as a check and control on the ac- 
tions of the majority, and that they were, in 
many instances, a shelter and protection to 
the minority against the attempts of power. 
So far the maxim is certainly true, and is 
founded in good sense; that as it is always in 
the power of the majority, by their numbers, 
to stop any improper measures proposed on 
the part of their opponents, the only weapons 
by which the minority can defend themselves 
against similar attempts from those in power 
are the forms and rules of proceeding which 
have been adopted as they were found neces- 
sary, from time to time, and are to become 
the law of the House, by a strict adherence to 
which the weaker party can only be protected 
from those irregularities and abuses which 
these forms were intended to check and 
which the wantonness of power is but too 
often apt to suggest to large and successful 
majorities. 


It should surprise no one that Jeffer- 
son should refiect a deep concern for the 
rights of minorities. After all many of 
the persons who were among those first 
coming to America came here because 
of their desire to escape the oppression 
that they knew in the old country. Amer- 
ica continues to be a nation made up of 
many diverse elements. We have often 
been referred to as the “melting pot of 
the world.” People from all other coun- 
tries proudly call themselves Americans. 

In order to be able to achieve the union 
which did not come about easily, it was 
necessary to incorporate certain specific 
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guarantees that addressed themselves to 
the rights of people to be different. Our 
Founding Fathers insisted upon the right 
to worship as they believed, the right to 
free speech; to a free press; to assemble. 
These guarantees and others became 
part of the Bill of Rights. They form 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States, a most unusual document, a doc- 
ument that has successfully provided the 
framework of action enabling this coun- 
try to govern, protect and control itself 
for nearly 200 years. At the same time, 
this Constitution with only a few changes 
that were brought about within the 
guidelines for change laid by the Found- 
ing Fathers has brought a greater meas- 
ure of freedom to Americans than peupie 
in any other country have ever known. 

The question facing the Senate today 
is: Should this important rule of the 
Senate, a rule which sets this body apart 
as the greatest deliberative body to be 
found any where throughout the world, 
be modified to permit fewer than two- 
thirds of its Members by their action to 
terminate debate. Some who believe that 
we should take this action say that the 
Senate is denied the opportunity of 
working its will, usually those who some 
identify as the more liberal Members of 
this body are in the forefront in this 
movement, but simply because we have 
had this rule since the days of World 
War I does not necessarily mean it no 
longer serves our country well. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both Senators Richard Rus- 
sell, that great and beloved colleague of 
ours who left us only weeks ago and the 
late and dearly loved, greatly respected 
and admired minority leader, Senator 
Everett Dirksen of Illinois agreed on 
many things. With respect to rule XXII, 
they were in complete agreement. No leg- 
islation whose time had come, no idea 
that had been given wide acceptance by 
the people of this country has failed to 
become law because of rule XXII. 

Conversely, they each called atten- 
tion to innumerable occasions wherein 
we have had better laws, more reasoned 
laws, laws that reflect a wider spectrum 
of support throughout our country than 
would otherwise have been the case, sim- 
ply because through the operations of the 
rules of the Senate it was necessary that 
a majority had to listen to the oftentimes 
more wise observations of those in the 
minority. As a consequence, I think we 
have better laws ioday than we other- 
wise would have had. 

I know there were many people in the 
early 1950’s who said it would be impos- 
sible with the operation of rule XXII 
ever to pass any civil rights legislation. 
They said a willful and dedicated group 
of Southern Senators could make im- 
possible a vote on the important civil 
rights measures then pending. We know 
today, as we look back from the vantage 
point of time, that that was not the 
case. 

More important than those questions 
raised at that time was the fact that 
through rule XXII this body, the great- 
est deliberative legislative body in the 
world, had to listen to those with whom 
a majority did not agree, and as a con- 
sequence some ideas that had validity, 
that have made our laws better, were ac- 
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cepted because of the fact that the 
minority were able to speak out and their 
ideas were incorporated within the 
framework of that body of law. 

I recall that when the Civil Rights Act 
of 1967 was before us, most of the thrust 
of that legislation did not have within 
it protection for a majority of the people 
of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the con- 
cern of many Members of the Senate 
was, How can we take action best to pro- 
tect the rights of the minority? We rec- 
ognize, now, that it was important, with 
the passage of that law and some of the 
anticrime legislation passed recently, 
that the people who are willing to obey 
the law have consideration given to their 
rights, also. As a consequence, because of 
the operation of rule XXII, it is now a 
Federal crime to go from one State to 
another to incite riots, to destroy and 
burn public buildings, and to deny oth- 
ers their constitutional rights. This, in 
my opinion, represents the good that 
comes from the continuing application of 
rule XXII unchanged. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. PEARSON), cosponsor of the res- 
olution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, al- 
though I have not spoken often during 
the last few days—indeed, weeks—in 
support of Senate Resolution 9, that 
which I now recite is repetitious of all 
the arguments that have gone on here- 
tofore. 

With respect to the sponsors of the 
resolution, it is most significant that 51 
Senators of the United States joined to- 
gether and said, “We want to make a 
change.” They want to change the legis- 
lative complexion, so to speak, the pro- 
cedures, the rules that protect all, and a 
change in a reasonable and modest and 
balanced way; to seek some balance be- 
tween the protection of the rights of the 
minority and the right so that, some day, 
the majority can govern in this body; to 
find some balance between the right of 
full and complete debate and of some 
day having the Senate have the right to 
vote at some time. 

There is no magic in two-thirds; there 
is no magic in three-fifths, except as it 
applies to the business of the Senate and 
the issues that come before us. 

My colleague in his statement has re- 
cited the legislative history of rule XXII. 
It is not a sacred formula. It has been 
changed many times, in many ways, both 
as to substantive legislation and as to 
procedures that have been made applica- 
ble to it and as to the formula itself. 

Icannot believe that we have forgotten 
so quickly those last harried days in the 
91st Congress, when I think most of us 
were just a little embarrassed about sev- 
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eral filibusters going on at the same time. 
It is no longer the property of given 
ideological groups. It is no longer the 
property of Senators from a given sec- 
tion of the counrty. It is now the instru- 
ment of many, both liberals and conserv- 
atives, who feel that, in a matter of great 
conviction, to try, as hard as they can, 
in extended debate, to hold their con- 
victions is the proper course. I make no 
objection to that. I simply think we 
should have a right to consider the issues 
that surge around us today—not in se- 
quence. We do not have any choice any 
longer to make a determination to con- 
sider a given issue at a certain time. They 
come to us all at once, from all different 
directions. It seems to me the Senate, 
in the shadows of the last days of the 
last Congress, should now be prepared to 
move forward and make some changes. 

May I remind my colleagues that this 
has been a contest of no cute tricks, of 
no legislative maneuvering, of no par- 
liamentary maneuvering, by either side, 
but of going forward, reserving our rights 
under the Constitution and under the 
Senate rules, and proceeding to seek to 
cut off this debate under the rules and 
in accordance with the procedures that 
the opponents of the resolution would 
insist upon. 

Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size and to underscore the comments 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho in reference to the next cloture 
motion, and that is a defensive reference. 
We hope we will prevail today, but there 
is no use in going through mental gym- 
nastics. We know what the will of the 
Senate will be today. We know who the 
absentees are. We know the attitude of 
many Senators. Many of them may sup- 
port us a week from today, but feel 
deeply about running the course, making 
sure that everyone has had his full say. 
Today is important, of course. No vote 
in the Senate is without its significance. 
But indeed I do want to emphasize what 
the Senator from Idaho said. Next week 
is terribly important. The leadership has 
been tolerant to both sides in this debate. 
Bills and other measures will be coming 
before the Senate and will be upon us. 
So indeed the cloture motion that will be 
filed Friday and will be voted on next 
Tuesday is of great importance. It may 
be the last chance in this Congress to do 
what some of us who have put our sig- 
natures on Senate Resolution 9 believe 
is in the best interests not only of the 
Senate, but of the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished and illustrious Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) such 
of the remainder of my time as he may 
require. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, on last 
Thursday I spoke for a few minutes 
against cloture. Senator Ervin and some 
others have suggested that I elaborate 
the reasons which lead me to oppose 
cloture. 

I oppose cloture because I support rule 
XXII, not its entire wording, but the 
principle that it shall take a two-thirds 
vote of Members present and voting to 
secure cloture, 

I noted in my short statement last 
Thursday, that this has not always been 
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my position. Years ago, I joined with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON) and with my then col- 
league from Kentucky, Mr. Morton, in 
supporting a resolution to change rule 
XXII, and to reduce the number of Sen- 
ators required to secure cloture from 
two-thirds to three-fifths. I have had 
doubts about my earlier position since 
that time, but the events of the last ses- 
sion of the Senate, particularly in its 
later days in 1970, convinced me that the 
maintenance of the present rule is es- 
sential if there is to be, in critical pe- 
riods of the Senate and the country, a 
reasoned debate upon issues of great 
importance for our country. 

I call attention particularly to the res- 
olution which would amend the Constitu- 
tion to provide for the election of the 
President by popular vote and by its 
wording confirm as constitutional the 
election of the President by 40 percent 
of those voting. It had large support 
and strong opposition, and I do not say 
that the question should not be brought 
to a vote. But it must be recognized that 
if adopted it would change the Federal 
structure of our country. Certainly all 
questions which center around this is- 
sue deserve the most thoughtful consid- 
eration by the Senate and by the people. 

I submit that in the situation the 
Senate faced in the closing days last 
year, when amendments were tied hur- 
riedly to bills in committee, or offered 
on the floor of the Senate, it was impos- 
sible for Members, and particularly those 
who were not members of the committees 
which had original jurisdiction to inform 
themselves, to learn the details and the 
implications of these measures. If for 
no other reason, there was not time for 
the Senate to reasonably consider what 
was wise and best for the future of our 
country. This situation could occur again 
and again, 

My friend, Senator Jackson, in the de- 
bate of last Thursday, said: 

We can no longer afford the luxury of an 
unlimited resort to unlimited debate. The 
work of the Senate has increased enor- 
mously—both in volume and complexity— 
over the last decade. There is every indication 
that this trend will continue in the 1970's. 
To handle this workload effectively we must 
update Senate rules and procedures. 


Iagree that the workload has increased 
and will increase and that procedures, 
particularly in the organization of the 
Senate's work, should be updated. For 
example, several years ago I suggested 
that written speeches be eliminated ex- 
cept for those who have charge of legis- 
lation or are in charge of the opposition. 
But I do not reach Senator JACKSON’S 
conclusion that rule XXII should be 
changed. The very fact that the volume 
of bills and resolutions has increased 
makes it more likely that in the closing 
days of a session, or at any other time, 
the legislation of the greatest importance 
to the country could be rushed to a vote 
without information, judgment, and the 
approval of the country. 

It is also interesting to recail that the 
use of the filibuster, so-called, during the 
closing days of the last session was not 
confined to Members of one party or to 
those of any particular section, persua- 
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sion or philosophy, as has often been 
charged. I do not believe that the action 
of those Senators was necessarily capri- 
cious, obstinate, arbitrary or evil. It 
pointed up the truth that Senators of 
all persuasions know that at times legis- 
lation comes before the Senate, contro- 
versial in nature and of such importance 
that it must be fully debated if great 
harm to our country is to be avoided 
and beneficial legislation assured. 

Like many others, I supported a three- 
fifth vote before in my earlier service 
because I felt that a great body of our 
fellow citizens—black citizens and other 
minority citizens—were being deprived 
of their constitutional rights, of their 
human rights, and I felt it morally as 
well as constitutionally wrong. But all 
of us know that reason finally prevailed, 
that the Senate was able to vote upon 
these questions and between 1964 and 
1968, it approved legislation to secure as 
far as the Congress could insure to all 
our fellow citizens their constitutional 
rights of nondiscrimination and the 
equal protection of the law. In addition, 
legislation to secure economic and social 
justice has been enacted although it is 
not fully realized. Similarly, other con- 
troversial problems which will come be- 
fore this body can be enacted as the 
moral and just opinion of the country 
bears upon the Congress. It is interesting 
to remember that during the long de- 
bate in 1964, the late Senator Everett 
Dirksen changed his opinion upon some 
sections of the civil rights bill and was 
able to throw his great influence in favor 
of the bill and, perhaps more than any 
other Member, secure its approval by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, many great speeches 
have been made on this question during 
the debate—scholarly and practical. 
Without derogation of any of the argu- 
ments that have been made, I hope that 
Members and particularly new Members 
who did not hear on last Thursday the 
speech of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), will read his state- 
ment. He pointed out very clearly that 
the maintenance of rule XXII is im- 
portant in securing the position of the 
Senate in relation to the executive and 
the judiciary, in being able to bring to 
bear its views upon the Congress, the 
other branches of our Government and 
the people. The war in Vietnam is much 
with us, and the Senate has been strug- 
gling to present its views and to protect 
our country from ill-advised interven- 
tions in the future. Debate and extended 
debate is essential to this process. 

Senator FULBRIGHT stated with great 
force the importance of debate to demo- 
cratic procedures and the maintenance 
of democratic institutions. It is rather 
chilling to reflect that there are only a 
few countries in the world which are not 
authoritarian, which work to maintain 
democratic values. We believe that those 
values are expressed in our Constitution, 
particularly in the bill of rights, and in 
the ceaseless striving of the majority of 
our people for their fulfillment and pro- 
tection. Democracy is a tenuous institu- 
tion, one that could fall apart by arbi- 
trary and ill-considered action by the 
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executive or—and this is what we are dis- 
cussing today—by the Congress. It de- 
pends at last upon a measure of trust 
between the branches of our Government 
and trust in the processes of the institu- 
tion itself. This trust, as far as the Con- 
gress is concerned, may depend upon its 
reasoned action, proceeding from thor- 
ough consideration of ideas proposed by 
the people and the Congress, I mentioned 
last Thursday that the founders of our 
country’s system of government were 
men who were children of the enlighten- 
ment, men who believed that reason could 
and would prevail. I believe this con- 
tinues to be true that the Members of our 
body believe it to be true. 

I submit that the long story of our his- 
tory, particularly our political history, 
shows that rule XXII is one means of as- 
suring its truth. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me 
briefly for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, Mr. President, let 
me commend the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for his very fine words here with 
reference to the proposed changes in 
Presidential elections of last year, and 
the turmoil—and it was turmoil—that 
we were having in the closing days of 
the session, for a month or 6 weeks at 
least, that caused so many problems. I 
think that is certainly a matter far re- 
moved from any sectionalism. It is not 
a partisan matter in any way. It goes to 
the structure, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky says, the very fundamental struc- 
ture of our entire system of government. 

I remember at the time I thought we 
were debating about the problem we had 
rather than debating the remedy that 
was proposed, and many became excited 
about the problem. We have somewhat 
of a problem in this area, but certainly 
time has shown that it will require more 
deliberation, more minds working on the 
subject, and more penetrating analyses 
of the problem as well as the prospective 
solution. 

So I think the Senator has pointed out 
something here which is borne out by ex- 
perience. 

The Senator and I have both been here 
a long time. We heard the argument, in 
the old days, that we have to destroy 
rule XXII, otherwise the President, faced 
with defending the Nation, might not be 
able to overcome a filibuster. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. We found out, when 
we got into a war here, it takes years 
trying to get out of it, without any reso- 
lution declaring war or anything else. 
We just got in. 

So the matter has worked the very 
opposite way that the proponents of re- 
pealing rule XXII 15 years ago, as I am 
sure the Senator will remember, argued. 
Our experience has been totally the other 
way. 

This just shows that it is a monstrous 
problem, really, to try to find the exact 
depth of the meaning of the rule and 
its application. I commend the Senator 
highly. 

Mr. COOPER. I think, as I have said 
before, that these last 20 years have 
shown that if there is an issue before 
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this body, one which has been reasoned 
out and is believed in this body and in 
the country, it will prevail, and that to 
me is much better than the idea that be- 
cause speed is needed, some people say 
action is needed, and that whether it is 
good action or bad action, we have to 
take it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I commend the Senator 
highly for his fine reasoning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I had ex- 
pected that the Senatcr from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym) would make some remarks 
prior to the vote, and I am informed that 
he is coming to the Chamber for that 
purpose. But in the time remaining, until 
he appears, I should like to say a word 
or two about the expressed misgiving 
that is constantly surfacing in this de- 
bate to the effect that any move by the 
Senate to reduce from two-thirds to 
three-fifths the number of Senators re- 
quired to limit debate is but the first step, 
the opening wedge, toward majority 
cloture. 

The history of the last 50 years demon- 
strates that altering the rule from two- 
thirds to three-fifths would work only 
a modest change. If three-fifths had ap- 
plied during that long period instead of 
two-thirds, cloture would have been in- 
voked 15 times in the 49 attempts, rather 
than eight. So there is no reason of 
record for those who champion the pres- 
ent rule to fear that so modest an altera- 
tion would have any drastic impact on 
the Senate. 

In fact, implicit in the arguments of 
the opposition is the recognition that a 
three-fifths rule would, in itself, do no 
grievous mischief. But it is said that this 
is the first step, this is the opening wedge, 
this is the first slice of a salami tactic, 
the eventual objective of which is to 
achieve majority cloture rule in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. President, I deny that. Both the 
Senator from Kansas and I, as the two 
original sponsors of this resolution, are 
against a majority cloture rule. Many 
other Senators who support this resolu- 
tion are against majority cloture. If a 
count were to be taken in the Chamber 
today, an overwhelming majority of the 
Senators would oppose any such drastic 
revision of rule XXII. 

Still, it is said that lowering the bar- 
rier to three-fifths could pave the way 
for some subsequent change in the rule, 
once it becomes easier to obtain a limita- 
tion on debate, and that, in this way, 
Senate Resolution 9 could contribute to 
the prospects for majority cloture in the 
future. Mr. President, I deny that, also. 
If this is the real concern of the oppo- 
nents of this resolution, there are ways 
of addressing ourselves to that problem. 
There are ways by which we could make 
certain that, in the future, there would 
be no enhanced possibility of reaching 
majority cloture through the enactment 
of a three-fifths rule. There are ways it 
could be done, if this is what really 
bothers the opponents of this very tem- 
perate change. 
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If this is the problem, we can look into 
it, and consider how it could be resolved. 

But surely, after 30 days of debate, a 
month of reiteration of arguments so 
familiar to us all, there comes a time 
when the Senate ought to be permitted 
to vote. I think that time has come. If 
we do not invoke cloture today, then I 
earnestly solicit the attendance of all 
Senators for the vote next Tuesday. Let 
the absent Senators come back to their 
desks. Let them return to the trenches, 
where this fight must be fought and 
where a decision must be made. 

I would hope that next Tuesday’s vote 
would be a decisive vote, that it would 
break this deadlock and enable us then 
to proceed to a settlement of this issue in 
a way that will meet the legitimate con- 
cerns that have been expressed in the 
course of this debate. That can be done, 
I am certain, and I hope we can move 
in that direction. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President,, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, By “breaking the 
deadlock,” does the Senator mean that 
his side wins? I thought we had broken 
the deadlock two or three times. 

Mr. CHURCH. By “breaking the dead- 
lock,” I mean that the Senate be per- 
mitted to vote, so that Senators may 
work their will upon rule XXII. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield the remainder 
of my time to the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I want to 
Salute the Senator from Idaho for the 
tenacious leadership he has provided for 
one of the most critical problems that 
confront us today. 

An increasing number of Americans 
have begun to ask rather critical ques- 
tions about the vitality of our system, 
about the ability of the democratic proc- 
cess to meet the problems of our Nation 
as a whole. This is the most dangerous 
and damning type of feeling that can 
exist in the hearts and minds of a people. 
We must restore the faith of the people 
in the vitality of their institutions. I 
think we are asking for trouble if we do 
not recognize that this feeling exists and 
take the steps necessary to do some- 
thing about it. 

The effort to amend our dangerously 
archaic cloture rule, now being led by 
the Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from Kansas, in my judgment is one of 
the most salutary steps we can possibly 
take toward making our institutions, the 
very foundation of our society, more re- 
sponsive. By making our institutions 
more responsive, we can, together, see 
that they come to bear in a responsible 
way on the problems that confront this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I was not in the Cham- 
ber earlier, so I will not try to respond 
to the earlier statements of some Sena- 
tors. But I must say that I do not think 
we should point to last year’s filibuster 
against electoral reform as evidence of 
the value of the filibuster. I say this with 
all deference and respect to those who 
may have used this argument, but I 
think that argument is very poorly 
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founded. This subject had been studied 
by a thorough five long years through 
thousands of pages of hearings. The joint 
resolution which we debated passed the 
House overwhelmingly. This body de- 
bated that measure for 4 weeks. And 
of course final passage would have 
required a two-thirds vote in both 
Houses—not just the Senate, but a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses—followed by 
ratification by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures. So yet because of the fili- 
buster mounted by our opponents, the 
Senate never had a chance to vote on 
the merits of this proposal. The use of 
the filibuster in this manner was arbi- 
trary, in my judgment, dilatory, and cer- 
tainly not in the best interests of our 
country. 

Mr. President, we must protect and 
we must encourage the right of any mi- 
nority to exercise its ultimate moral 
power. But if we go beyond that, if we 
allow a minority position to dominate 
and control, to undo by inaction the most 
careful and thorough efforts at legisla- 
tive solutions, than we abdicate our re- 
sponsibility and we encourage those who 
say that America’s problems have gotten 
beyond the reach of her institutions. I 
reject that view, and I urge the Senate 
to reject it. There is no better place to 
begin than by invoking cloture now, and 
proceeding to passage of the Church- 
Pearson resolution. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Less 
than 1 minute. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. I think he has 
reminded us that government by deliber- 
ation is a good and virtuous thing, but 
government by paralysis can be a very 
dangerous thing. That is why I hope we 
can move on and close debate, so that 
the Senate may work its will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. (Mr. 
ELLENDER). All time has now expired. 

Pursuant to rule XXII and the hour 
of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the pending clo- 
ture motion, which the Chair directs the 
clerk to state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of the 
Resolution (S. Res. 9) amending Rule XXII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

FRANK CHURCH, ROBERT GRIFFIN, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, HucH Scorr, James B. 
PEARSON, ADLAI STEVENSON, JOHN TUN- 
NEY, WALTER F. MONDALE, JOSEPH M. 
MONTOYA, FRED HARRIS, GEORGE Mc- 
GoveRN, THOMAS F. EAGLETON, LLOYD 
BENTSEN, RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
CHARLES PERCY, ROBERT TAFT, OLAI- 
BORNE PELL, MARLOW Cook, CLIFFORD 
P. Case, JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
rule XXII, the Chair directs the clerk 
to call the roll to ascertain the presence 
of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
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and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckle; 
Burdic 


Montoya 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss), and the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
are absent on official business. I also an- 
nounce that the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Jorpan) is absent because of 
illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOK), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr, TOWER) 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munot) is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate shall be brought to 
a close? The yeas and nays are manda- 
tory under the rule, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote my distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF), and I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), who is absent 
on official business. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If Sen- 
ator Mercatr and I were permitted to 
vote, we would vote “yea.” We withhold 
our votes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I an- 
nounce that the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) are 
absent on official business. I also an- 
nounce that the Senator from North 
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Carolina (Mr. Jorpan) is absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) is paired with the 
Senators from Utah (Mr. Moss) and 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone). If they were present, 
the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay” and the Senators from Utah and 
Hawaii would each vote “yea.” 

Also, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan) has a pair with the Sena- 
tors from California (Mr. Cranston) and 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), If they were 
present, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would vote “nay” and the Senators 
from California and Oregon would each 
vote “yea.” 

Finally, as just announced by the ma- 
jority leader, the junior Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) has contributed 
toward a pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT). If present, 
the junior Senator from Montana would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOwER) are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mouwnopr) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone) and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) are paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii and 
the Senator from Utah would each vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Coox) and the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) are paired with 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Alaska 
would each vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Texas would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) are paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan). If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from California would each vote “yea” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 50, 
nays 36, as follows: 

[No. 8 Leg.) 
YEAS—50 


Eagleton McGovern 


Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 


Mathias Proxmire 
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Taft 
Tunney 
Williams 


Scott 

Smith 

Stevenson 

Symington 
NAYS—36 


Curtis 
Dole 
Eastland 
Ellender 


Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 


Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
McClellan 


Fannin 
Gambrell 
Gravel 
Gurney 


Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—13 

Hatfield Mundt 

Jordan, N.C. Stevens 

McGee Tower 
Fulbright Metcalf 
Goldwater Moss 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
this vote the yeas are 50, the nays 
are 36. Two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion is rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. CHURCH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make the reservation of record that, as 
one of the sponsors of this measure, I do 
not feel bound by any determination 
made, but reserve the right to contend 
for myself, and others have the same 
right, that by virtue of the constitu- 
tional situation, debate has nonetheless 
ended, a majority having voted to end 
debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate that another cloture motion will 
be filed Friday of this week, so that the 
vote will come at 1 o’clock on Tues- 
day next. That gives the Senate notice 
of 1 full week. I am assured by the 
majority leader that telegrams will go 
out today to all absentees so that every 
opportunity will be afforded for all Sen- 
ators to be present for the vote next 
Tuesday. This matter is most crucial and 
I hope the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle will make every effort to have 
all Senators present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to corrobo- 
rate what the Senator said. The major- 
ity leader intends to send out telegrams 
tonight to all Democratic Senators ur- 
gently requesting that they be here on 
Tuesday next for the third vote on clo- 
ture. 

Mr. SCOTT. The minority leader also 
intends to send out telegrams to all 
Senators on the minority side, urgently 
requesting their presence on Tuesday. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Chamber 
and in the galleries? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, can 
someone, either those in charge of the 
motion and the debate on this issue, or 
the leaders on either side, give us some 
indication of when this is going to end? 
Can they give us some indication whether 
this is going to be repeated continously? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say that 
there will be a total of at least three votes 
on cloture, as the Senator is well aware, 
and very likely four—a possibility of two 
more after today. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Four. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Total. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Four votes on 
cloture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
There have been two already. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
February 5, 1971, I had the privilege to 
direct some remarks on the proposed 
change of rule XXII. On that occasion I 
was limited by time to discuss, in full 
measure, my reasons for opposing the 
proposal before us and by unanimous 
consent I was granted permission to con- 
tinue my remarks at a later date and that 
together they would be considered as one 
speech. I now request that the statement 
I make today be a continuation of the 
one I made on February 5, 1971, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
have just witnessed the second cloture 
vote on the pending proposal to change 
the rules of the Senate, to take up the 
motion and the resolution that would 
make the change. 

We first voted on the cloture motion to 
close debate on this issue on, I believe, 
last Thursday, February 18, 1971. At that 
time, the vote was 48 yeas and 37 nays. 
Today, after 5 days having elapsed, 3 
of them in which, I believe, the Senate 
engaged in further debate on this pro- 
posal, we had another cloture vote. I 
believe it to be significant that, after fur- 
ther debate and further deliberations by 
this body, there has been no significant 
change in the sentiment of its Members. 

Today the vote was 50 to 36—50 Mem- 
bers for cloture and 36 Members against. 
That would indicate a gain of two votes 
on the part of those favoring the pro- 
posal and a loss of one on the part of 
those opposing. However, I believe this 
vote simply indicates the absence of one 
and possibly the presence of two who 
were not here on the earlier vote. As 
far as I can observe, that is the signifi- 
cance of the vote. In other words, there 
has been no real change in the senti- 
ment of Members of this body. Of the 14 
Senators who are absent today, at least 
four of them are known to oppose clo- 
ture. So if those were added to the 36 who 
were present and were recorded, there 
would still be 40 Members of this body 
opposed to cloture, which is quite a 
significant margin for the opposition. 

In other words, Mr. President, there is 
still a lot of convincing to do and a lot of 
changing to take place if ultimately clo- 
ture is to be invoked on this proposal. 

Since the vote on this issuse was an- 
nounced today, Mr. President, the spon- 
sor of the motion to change the rule, 
together with the leadership, I believe, 
immediately announced that another 
cloture motion would be filed and that 
another vote will be taken next Tues- 


day. That will be the third vote, Mr. 


President. 

I was interested, and I requested that 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH), who is in charge of this 
measure for the proponents of the rule 
change, to yield to me, and he did. At 
that time, Mr. President, I asked the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho, or the 
leadership, to advise us how many more 
votes would be scheduled, and how long 
this debate was going to be allowed to 
continue. 

Previous to my inquiry, the Senator 
from Idaho announced that another clo- 
ture motion would be filed and that we 
would have another vote next Tuesday, 
in the hope that we could “break the 
deadlock.” 

The only rational interpretation of the 
Senator’s words “breaking the deadlock” 
is for his side to win. That is what 
prompted me, Mr. President, to ask 
the question as to how long this debate 
will continue, because it might be a very 
long time. I hope it will be indefinitely 
before a “deadlock” is broken in that 
fashion, Mr, President. 

I do not know how the situation can 
be referred to as a “deadlock” on the 
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basis of the rules of the Senate, a two- 
thirds vote being required to bring this 
motion up for consideration. I do not 
consider the issue a deadlock when those 
who propose the change lose, especially 
after losing twice without making any 
gain. From my viewpoint that is a new 
interpretation of “deadlock.” When I 
lose, I know I have lost. If it were a sit- 
uation where the vote was tied, or even 
close, that would be a deadlock; but there 
is not a deadlock here, except that the 
proponents are determined to carry on 
this filibuster in the hope that they will 
wear out the opposition and in that fash- 
ion succeed. 

I doubt, Mr. President, that those tac- 
tics will succeed. I doubt that those who 
conscientiously oppose this proposal will 
be worn out or will be overpowered and 
compelled to yield this great principle 
that has been a bulwark of our democ- 
racy and of our legislative system of gov- 
ernment since the founding of our Re- 
public. I do not believe, Mr. President, 
they will make many more gains, if any, 
because in all honesty there are many 
among their own who have some reserva- 
tions about changing this rule. If time 
permits before I conclude I shall quote 
from some articles written by men 
known to be strong liberals, warning 
their colleagues of the pitfall in which 
they are about to fall, warning them that 
what they are attempting to do would be 
of great disservice to the cause of liberal- 
ism, which they advocate so profoundly 
and so earnestly. 

Yes, Mr. President, I do not think they 
really know what they are doing because 
this rule requiring a two-thirds vote to 
end debate serves minorities. It is de- 
signed to prevent the suppression of mi- 
norities, and if I correctly understand 
the great principles of liberalism—the 
doctrine of liberalism as advocated to- 
day: It is to protect minorities. 

We have as a body passed many civil 
rights laws to protect minorities. I did 
not vote for some of them, because I 
thought they went too far. But let that 
be as it may; they have been enacted. 
They have been enacted notwithstand- 
ing that this rule has prevailed. When 
the country was ready for those laws to 
be passed, or when Congress thought the 
country was prepared to accept them, 
those laws were enacted; cloture or no 
cloture, they were able to bring about 
the enactment of those laws. 

We witnessed, in the closing days of 
the last session of Congress, the liberal 
faction in this body invoking these rules 
for unlimited debate. They were in the 
minority. Had they not been, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they would have let some of those 
issues come to a vote. But they were in 
the minority at the time, for the moment 
at least, and they exercised their right 
under this rule, which they now con- 
demn and want to destroy. They used it, 
Mr. President, because it protected them. 

There are those who follow the liberal 
philosophy in this country who recog- 
nize what would happen and what is 
about to be done if we revoke the two- 
thirds rule and a mere majority of this 
body is given the power to invoke its will. 
Mr. President, the purpose of the major- 
ity in extending this debate is to try to 
persuade a number of Senators who 
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voted with the minority today to change 
their votes, and to vote with them to 
change this cloture rule. 

Mr. President, I understand that we 
are going to have at least a fourth clo- 
ture vote. I do not know when that will 
come—perhaps 10 days or 2 weeks from 
now—but I would urge those who are 
advocating this to reexamine the merits 
of their proposal and to weigh it in the 
light of what they, too, will have to con- 
front from time to time in this body. 
When they are in a minority and, by 
simply invoking cloture, the majority 
will be able to force its will upon them. 

While they are preaching to others 
they have some thinking to do. While 
they are advocating that some Members 
in the minority should change our posi- 
tion, they might well reexamine their 
own position. I think that when they do 
that, if they can do it impartially, with- 
out any bias or prejudice, many of them 
may well come to the conclusion that 
they are in error and that wisdom dic- 
tates that what they are about to do 
they should not do. That would be my 
hope. But if that does not prevail, if 
they are defeated at the time a cloture 
motion comes up and there is a dead- 
lock, we may stay deadlocked from now 
to eternity. 

Returning for a moment to my Febru- 
ary 5 statement, I entered into a colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervry) and sug- 
gested that a survey should be made of 
the time that has been wasted on this 
subject during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. We are all keenly aware of the 
criticism that has been made, due to the 
lengthy discussion of this issue and that 
it was my sincere hope that when a vote 
might be taken on this measure, the mat- 
ter would be considered settled and that 
then we immediately proceed with other 
pending business before us. 

Well, Mr. President, a vote has been 
taken twice, and the proponents of the 
rule change have not been able to mus- 
ter—in fact, they have been able to make 
no gains—under the rules, a significant 
number of Senators to agree with their 
position. A significant number of Sena- 
tors whom they had hoped would agree 
with them in their position have not 
agreed, and the Senate stands recorded 
today at about the same division as when 
we voted last week. We are already told 
that we have to wait for two more clo- 
ture votes. But I would hope that, after 
reconsideration, the leadership and those 
sponsoring this resolution would be 
willing to let the next cloture vote next 
Tuesday end this matter, so that we 
might get down to business, so that we 
might return to the many other tasks 
before us, many of which directly affect 
the people of this Nation. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
previous remarks, we were discussing the 
tremendous importance of full and free 
debate in the Senate. This tradition, for 
the most part, has been vital in keeping 
the American people fully informed with 
respect to the pending issues of the day. 
Many legislative proposals involve highly 
complex issues, as well as the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of public money. 

Mr. President, I recall that the liberal 
element, who are here today insisting on 
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changing this rule, were the primary 
forces that were opposing the expendi- 
ture of certain funds during the closing 
days of the last session, and they con- 
tinued a filibuster here for day after 
day. Finally, a compromise was reached 
that postponed that issue until some 
time later this year. I wonder whether 
they would have appreciated cloture 
then, because they would have lost. It 
works both ways. 

This is not, as has often been said, just 
an issue in which the South alone should 
be made a target. Today finds more 
filibustering by the liberal element on 
issues that come before this body than 
by the conservative forces. We witness 
it all the time. They know not what they 
do, Mr. President. That is the problem. 

Although a cursory study of these 
proposed programs might appear to be 
in the public interest, when subject to 
close scrutiny, aspects are revealed which 
demonstrate that they are either not in 
the best interest of the people or that, 
as an end result, they would hamper 
rather than facilitate the administra- 
tion of our previous efforts. On the other 
hand, many legislative programs which 
have been transmitted to Congress by 
the Chief Executive, although deemed ob- 
jectional in part, were subsequently en- 
acted, after serious debate, in far better 
form and substance than when they 
were introduced. 

We can take the record of filibustering 
in the Senate and add the pluses and the 
minuses, the instances in which good has 
come from it and the instances in which 
harm has been done, and the plus side 
will have a decided advantage. The bal- 
ance is on the plus side. 

Why do they want to change it? I ask 
this sincerely. I know that many of my 
colleagues are very sincere. They believe 
the Senate ought to expedite its busi- 
ness. Mr. President, the purpose of the 
rule, one of the fundamental reasons for 
it, one of the justifications for it, is that 
the Senate cannot be swayed into hasty 
and ill-advised action. 

I recall when Senator Taft stood on 
the floor of the Senate—I was here—at 
the time when the President had sent 
down an urgent message in connection 
with labor legislation during the period 
of a strike. Had we not had the cloture 
rule then, hasty legislation would have 
been enacted that would have caused 
great harm. The fact that we had un- 
limited debate saved the day and pre- 
vented the Senate from acting unwisely 
and hastily and doing something it would 
regret and would later have to retract. 

Mr. President, reiterating what I said 
in my opening remarks on this issue when 
I previously addressed the Senate: Some 
Presidential proposals have much merit; 
others have some merit; and still others 
have little or no merit at all. So it is in 
the legislative process that these propos- 
als that come from the President pre- 
pared by his advisers should be carefully 
considered and analyzed. 

Yes, Mr. President, we will all give 
great weight to any message or bills the 
President sends down here to be intro- 
duced as an administration bill, but yet, 
every Member of this body knows what 
possibly a large segment of the public 
does not know; namely, that these bills 
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are prepared by staff personnel and not 
by those elected by the constituencies. 
The President of the United States, with 
the great burden of responsibility rest- 
ing on him, and the exacting demands 
upon his time and attention, cannot pos- 
sibly analyze all the bills and proposals 
and weigh them. None of his recommen- 
dations should be accepted by us with- 
out careful analysis, examination, and 
debate—and sometimes long debate. 
When both Houses of the Congress have 
considered and acted upon such propos- 
als, they may, and often do, emerge in a 
form quite different from the original 
submission, or, in some instances, they 
may not be acted upon at all. 

That is the way it should be, and we 
should do nothing here that would seri- 
ously impair that process, Or they may 
be acted upon and rejected by affirma- 
tive vote of either House or both Houses 
of Congress. Action in the other body is 
relatively rapid due, in part, to strict 
limitations on debate and the party ma- 
chinery through which it functions. 

Yes, Mr. President, those who want 
speedy action, those who want immediate 
action, those who insist that everything 
be expedited can have it expedited in the 
other House. That is the House of ex- 
pedition. I do not intend to criticize. The 
rules are that way and maybe rightly so, 
but there should be some place where a 
halt is called, where a sign or a signal 
of “stop, look, and listen before you go 
further” is raised—a warning that there 
may be danger present or imminent, to 
look and to see before we proceed. 

Where is it going to be if it is not go- 
ing to be in the Senate? Take that away 
and I say that a mere majority, at their 
whim, can bring a bill to a vote in the 
Senate. I realize the proponents say that 
this proposal does not do that. Of course 
it does not but it is, as I said before, a 
whittling away process. Give them today 
the present modification and tomorrow 
they will want more changes and more 
changes and, finally, if they have their 
way about it, those who are the most 
extreme in advocating this revision will 
seek to make mere majority will control- 
ling in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I just spoke of the ac- 
tions in the other body and how rela- 
tively rapidly they work. The Senate, 
however, with its tradition of full and 
free debate, is in a position to devote 
more time to legislative proposals, and 
to keep the American people fully in- 
formed with respect to vital pending 
issues. 

Without any reflection upon the other 
body—and certainly I would not do that, 
Mr. President—and I had the honor to 
serve in the other body—this is no re- 
flection, Mr. President, they just do not 
have the time over there to give full 
debate to any issue. 

If it cannot be debated over there, 
where is full debate to take place? Take 
away this rule and it may be nowhere, 
because majorities in this body are some- 
times moved by pession and emotion and 
will demand speed and evaluating some- 
thing as an emergency will exaggerate 
the urgency of the moment. If we are 
not going to have any brakes, if there are 
to be no brakes, but if we are to proceed 
full speed ahead, pell mell, in the en- 
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actment of legislation, at the mere whim 
of a majority, then we are giving up one 
of our basic responsibilities. From which 
body is it that the country keeps best 
informed on the issues of our time? 

Is it the Senate? It is the Senate. Not 
because those in the House are not just 
as able, patriotic, or as dedicated as we 
are, but because their numbers are so 
great and time is of the essence so that 
they can and must often act hastily and 
without adequate debate. 

And often without necessary informa- 
tion. Whereas, Mr. President, this is the 
only place where there can be adequate 
debate and where that debate can be 
carried through the news media to the 
people of this Nation. The people have 
the right to know, they are the ultimate 
judges, who should be informed, so as to 
weigh and make the judgments upon 
which they will exercise their franchise 
at the next election. 

Do we want to stop that? 

I do not count the gains or count the 
losses. I have a minus column and a plus 
column as to evaluating this issue and 
as to passing judgment on it. 

Mr. President, I spoke of that a few 
minutes ago. Any candid, fair, thorough, 
impartial examination of the record on 
filibusters, evaluating those that did 
harm and those that prevented harm, any 
fair and impartial evaluation of that 
record, any full assessment of it, in my 
judgment, will show a large margin on 
the plus side. 

For that is the way we often determine 
the course we should pursue. There is 
some good and some bad in most legisla- 
tion that comes before us. I have voted— 
as does every other Member of this body 
sometimes—for a bill that has something 
in it I do not like and I wish it were not 
in the bill, but I vote for it because I 
evaluate, make an assessment, and strike 
a balance between that which is good and 
that which is bad as best I can. I balance 
it all out, and that which outweighs the 
other is the course that I pursue in vot- 
ing for legislation. 

That is the course I am sure that every 
colleague of mine pursues in this body. 
That is the course we are pursuing on 
the pending issue. It is a question of 
whose judgment is correct, who has made 
the correct assessment. It is not a per- 
sonal matter. 

We are all dedicated to our country and 
trying to do what we honestly believe is 
right for it. 

There are those who conscientiously 
believe that we need to speed up action 
in the Senate. I would like to see us ex- 
pedite matters sometimes, too. But if we 
let speed and haste predominate, if that 
is to take precedence over merit and 
quality, then we are traveling a danger- 
ous road. 

I think that course is imperative. There 
is no other way. So why, Mr. President, 
shall we not be able here to evaluate 
this proposal on the basis of what we are 
going to lose and the potential evil con- 
sequences if we change the rule, as 
against what we know the record is now 
with the experience we have already had? 
We know. We do not have to guess. We 
have had 50-odd years of experience 
with it. 

Mr. President, each Senator can evalu- 
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ate a matter for himself. What legisla- 
tion is there today, what issue is before 
the people that this rule prevents the 
Senate from acting on? 

We had an issue up for consideration 
at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress on which those who want to change 
the rule were on the other side and were 
making use of the rule to prevent a vote 
on the issue. 

Mr. President, that issue ultimately is 
going to be resolved. In the meantime 
the people will be better informed about 
it, whichever way it is resolved. The de- 
lay in my judgment will not have any 
fatal consequences to the country. It 
ought to be resolved, but I would not vote 
for cloture to resolve it immediately. I 
would want the other side, with whom I 
may disagree, to have their chance to de- 
bate the matter. 

Only eight times has cloture been suc- 
cessful out of 51 times it has been in- 
voked by the Senate. Well, there has not 
been much lost by that, as in most in- 
stances the proponents did not even get 
a majority. On 15 occasions, they were 
incapable of finding a simple majority of 
those present and voting to vote for clo- 
ture. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that 
there be a majority on any vote. Even 
a majority did not want what the clo- 
ture advocates wanted. 

Mr. President, this liberty of debate, 
enjoyed only by the U.S. Senate dur- 
ing the course of its deliberations, has 
served and continues to serve as a salu- 
tory check on the administration, af- 
fords the minority full and adequate op- 
portunity to present its position, and 
assures at least one open forum in the 
Nation for the free consideration of is- 
sues which might otherwise be obscured 
or smothered completely. 

Mr. President, we now have a Presi- 
dent who is not of my political persua- 
sion. During the 32 years I have served 
in Congress, I have served under both 
Republican and Democrat Presidents. I 
have, I suppose maybe not quite as often, 
but I am not sure, possibly as often, 
opposed what some Democratic Presi- 
dents have recommended as I have what 
some Republican Presidents have recom- 
mended. I am sure that is true, particu- 
larly with reference to issues where clo- 
ture became involved. 

Mr. President, I do not want a Demo- 
cratic President, with all of the power 
that is reposed in the Office of the Presi- 
dency, to have the power to force legisla- 
tion through this body by majority vote, 
to force cloture by a majority vote and 
cut off debate. It will be a national 
tragedy if that happens. 

I have noticed that some Members 
here, more liberal in their views and 
philosophy than I, who have tried to 
warn their colleagues that they are put- 
ting in the hands of the President of 
the United States, by reducing the num- 
ber required for cloture, more and more 
power. 

I do not think we want to do that. 
These are troublesome times. Maybe 
they are perilous times. Who knows? But 
I do not think we are ready for any form 
of dictatorship. 

Instead of liberalizing and increasing 
the concentration of power, we would do 
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well to hold the reins where we now have 
them and not fall victim to our preju- 
dices or to our enthusiasm for haste and 
decision. 

Mr. President, those of us who, on oc- 
casion, engage in extended debate, do 
not do so lightly, or for the primary pur- 
pose of impeding the transaction of the 
Nation’s business. We utilize this shield 
of democracy to keep the American peo- 
ple informed and to present facts and 
information to our colleagues which have 
resulted in major improvements in pend- 
ing legislation or in decisions which re- 
sult in considerable benefit to the Nation. 
Many instances, known to almost all of 
those present, may be cited in which ex- 
tended debate has resulted in the adop- 
tion of vital amendments to pending 
legislation, refusal to consent to the Pres- 
ident’s ratification of a treaty or refusal 
to consent to the confirmation of a Pres- 
idential nominee for high office. It was 
only through the medium of free and full 
extended debate that this protective ac- 
tion has been possible. Can such actions, 
in honesty, and good conscience, be said 
to hinder and impede the Nation’s busi- 
ness? Can the exercise of care, prudence 
and responsibility be characterized as 
dereliction of duty? I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the contrary is true. The ab- 
sence of careful deliberation and the fail- 
ure to scrutinize Presidential legislative 
proposals, treaties and nominations 
would constitute dereliction of duty. For 
it was for this very purpose that the 
Senate of the United States was estab- 
lished by the Founding Fathers. 

I think it has already been cited in 
this debate, but I do not think it can be 
repeated too often, that a concrete ex- 
ample, and one of recent vintage, is the 
action of the Senate on the nomination 
of Mr. Justice Fortas to be Chief Justice 
of the United States. That instance, Mr. 
President, serves to illustrate the vital 
importance and the benefits to the Na- 
tion of full and free debate in this body. 

I do not recall the vote, but there was 
a cloture effort made to close debate. 
Iam not sure whether a majority voted 
to invoke cloture. If so, it was a very 
small majority. Had there been a vote 
on that nomination at that time, Mr. 
President, a majority of the Members 
of this body no doubt would have voted 
for confirmation. But fortunately for 
this rule in the Senate, and by exercis- 
ing this rule, we were given time, those 
of us who felt that it was an unwise 
and imprudent nomination, to develop 
the facts and to influence the country, 
and to prevent that confirmation. And, 
Mr. President, I do not know of any 
tears that have been shed by the pub- 
lic because those who wanted to invoke 
cloture lost in that effort. I do think 
there has been rejoicing in many quar- 
ters because the facts at that time, as 
represented here, and perhaps some that 
have developed since, clearly sustained, 
I believe, the judgment of those who 
opposed that nomination. Several im- 
portant issues concerning this nomina- 
tion had been raised, making it clear 
that extensive committee hearings 
would be required. Those issues and re- 
lated facts were further developed dur- 
ing committee hearings. Thereafter, 
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they were fully aired and debated on 
the floor of the Senate where the pub- 
lic could be and was kept fully informed 
relative to various pertinent facts. Be- 
cause it was felt by some Members that 
further debate and discussion was neces- 
sary, they insisted upon exercising their 
right and continuing the debate. As I 
recall an attempt to cut off debate by 
invoking cloture failed by a vote of 45- 
43, as I recall—a very narrow margin, 
as I have pointed out—and debate con- 
tinued until the President withdrew the 
nomination at the request of the nom- 
inee. 

Mr. President, the ultimate goal of this 
effort—and there are some who are sup- 
porting this cloture who do not fully 
appreciate what I now suggest—is clo- 
ture by majority vote. That will not come 
immediately, but if we keep whittling 
at this rule, it is inevitable. 

Mr. President, if not for the tradition 
of full, open, and unlimited debate in this 
body, his nomination might have been 
pushed through in routine fashion and 
the American people might never have 
been fully informed concerning the basic 
issues involved, or why so many of us in 
this body opposed that confirmation. In- 
tense pressure was used by the White 
House at that time to try to persuade 
Members of this body to abandon debate 
and permit a confirmation vote to be 
taken. Proponents of this nomination re- 
quired 59 votes to invoke cloture. The 
fact that they were able to muster only 
45 votes in favor of cutting off debate is 
ample evidence that a substantial num- 
ber of Senators did not consider this 
nomination to be in the public interest. 
Yet, if cloture could have been invoked 
by a simple majority vote, the nominee 
would have been confirmed. It might 
not have been disastrous to the Nation 
had that occurred, Mr. President, but 
it certainly would not have served the 
public interest. 

I do not wish to belabor the point. 
I use it only as an illustration. I use it 
only to sound a warning, Mr. President, 
of what we are about to do. A power is 
reposed in this body which we are now 
requested to surrender—a power which, 
as I have pointed out, on balance serves 
the interest of the country. 

With further reference to the charge 
that unlimited debate impedes the trans- 
action of the Nation’s business, a study 
made by the late Dr. George B, Gallo- 
way, then senior specialist in American 
Government of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, 
clearly refutes this contention. Prepared 
for use at the 1957 hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
on proposed amendments to rule XXII. 
it shows that of 36 bills which had been 
delayed or defeated by the use of a so- 
called filibuster, between 1865 and 1950, 
25 were later enacted. Subsequent re- 
search reveals that of the remaining 11, 
legislation has since been enacted cover- 
ing the substance and objectives of nine 
of those measures. See Table I, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Bills 


River and harbor bills (3). 

Tristate bill 

Colombian 

Ship subsidy 

— reciproci ¢ ii aS 
rizona-New Mexico Statehood. 


ip bill 
Mineral lands lasing bill... 
Antilynch bills (3) 2. 
Migratory bird conservation Dill.. 
Campaign investigation resolution. 


1 In special or subsequent sessions. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, there 
can be no doubt that all of these meas- 
ures, before they were finally enacted, 
were not only thoroughly debated, but 
many of them were revised, amended, 
and improved in the public interest. 

In a later study, covering the period 
between 1950 through 1970, of 27 bills, 
or other measures, which were delayed 
or defeated because of extensive debate, 
14 were subsequently enacted, and the 
objectives of a number of others have 
been or probably will be, accomplished 
at a later date. 

See table II, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Not 
Passed passed 


Bills Filibustered 


Slot machine bill____.._. 

a lands oil bill 
Atomic Energy Act 
amendment. 

Civil rights bill 

Civil rights bill 

Senate rules, adoption of. 

Literacy test for voting.. 

munications 

satellite bill 

Amendment to rule 22... 

Civil rights bill 

Reapportionment 
amendment. 

Voting rights. 

Right to work 

Civil pes es 


1950 
1953 


1954 
1957 


1961 
1962 


Amendment to rule 22. 
Compelen fund financ- 


Open housing 

Fortas nomination 

Amendment to rule 22... 

Haynesworth nomination. 

Carswell nomination... 

parca 
amendme! 

Abolishment t electoral 
colle; 


Femily ssaistance plan.. 
a ee import 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
point out again that many of these bills 
were subsequently amended, revised or 
improved in the public interest. So the 
charge that rule XXII, in its present 
form, places undue power in the hands 
of a minority simply cannot be supported 
for reasons already noted. 

The very civil rights legislation, Mr. 
President, advocated by those who now 
propose to change this rule, was enacted 
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Bills 
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Filibustered 


ee river bills (2) 


Washingt 


n to 


Oil ind: investigation. 
BOPE deficiency bill. 


ncy officers retirement bill 

n public buildings bill.. a 
Fonton paroan “origins 

“provisions of immigration laws. 


Ponang wage amendment to work relief 1935. 


ai hO 
FEPC bill? 


2 Subsequent enactment in some form. 


to protect, as they claim, a minority. 
Now, conversely, they seek not the pro- 
tection of the minority in the Senate 
but they seek to impose a rule that would 
be oppressive to the minority. 

Although a minority can, by means of 
extended debate, delay final action on a 
pending measure, or even cause its de- 
feat, as a matter of fact, the majority 
can always override the minority if it 
truly desires to do so. The fact that 
during the period 1865-1970, 39 out of 63 
bills which had been delayed or defeated 
by a filibuster, were ultimately enacted, 
demonstrates this fact and serves fur- 
ther to refute the charge. Furthermore, 
there is no indication that the measures 
so delayed were defeated solely because 
of the filibuster. It is more likely that, 
as a result of free and unlimited debate, 
facts, previously unknown, were brought 
to light which resulted in unfavorable 
action on the measures. Finally, it is 
quite likely that some of the recently- 
defeated measures may be enacted in the 
92d Congress. 

That is quite true with respect to some 
measures or issues that were filibustered 
by those of liberal persuasion in this 
body during the last session of Congress. 

Mr. President, over the years, unlim- 
ited debate in the Senate of the United 
States has been characterized by some 
as a heinous device, designed as they 
claim, for the sole purpose of enabling 
“a willful minority” to prevent the enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation. 

I submit that this contention is com- 
pletely without merit and is abundantly 
refuted by the record. First, unlimited 
debate has been resorted to in more 
measures having no connection with civil 
rights than with respect to civil rights 
measures; and, second, unlimited debate 
has not prevented the enactment of a 
very large number of so-called civil 
rights measures. In fact, the civil rights 
advocates have had passed almost every 
bill they wanted. I think some of them 
have been improved. Some of them, by 
reason of delay and by reason of debate, 
have been modified so that they are not 
as harsh and unjust in some of their 
provisions as they were when originally 
introduced and as they would have been 
had they been enacted hastily and had 
there been no delay and had there not 
been adequate debate on them. 

With respect to the first matter, an 
examination of the record reveals that, 
between 1917, when the first cloture rule 
was adopted, and 1970—a period of 53 
years—out of 49 attempts to invoke clo- 


ture, civil rights measures were involved 
on only 19 occasions. The remaining 30 
motions to invoke cloture involved a va- 
riety of measures, including treaties, for- 
eign loans, labor and labor disputes, 
communications, banking, atomic en- 
ergy, public buildings, nominations, and 
other matters. 

With respect to the use of unlimited 
debate to prevent the enactment of civil 
rights measures, we find that during the 
51-year period under discussion, cloture 
was invoked 19 times in connection with 
such measures, broken down as follows: 
two, antilynching; three, antipoll tax; 
three, FEPC; two, literacy tests; one, 
voting rights; four, open housing; and 
four, other various aspects of civil rights. 

Furthermore, three of these measures— 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968—involving primarily open 
housing and other related civil rights 
matters—were enacted in the Senate 
following cloture votes in which the mi- 
nority was successfully deprived of its 
right of free and full debate. 

Looking further at the contention that 
rule XXII, in its present form, has suc- 
cessfully prevented the enactment of civil 
rights legislation, we find that, between 
1957 and 1958, five comprehensive civil 
rights measures were enacted, many of 
the provisions of which are, in my judg- 
ment, of doubtful constitutionality. But 
they have been enacted into law by Con- 
gress. However, in the case of the three 
major enactments, the warnings and out- 
cries of those of us who are concerned 
with the preservation of constitutional 
government went unheeded once cloture 
was voted and gag rule was applied. In 
any case, rule XXI certainly did not pre- 
vent the enactment of these measures; 
it did result in a brief delay during which 
an opportunity was afforded to those 
of us who are concerned with the con- 
stitutional rights of the American peo- 
ple, to pinpoint the legal and constitu- 
tional weaknesses and depredations 
which were involved. 

Mr. President, I have just been in- 
formed that I cannot complete my re- 
marks this afternoon which I had pre- 
pared for my first speech on this vital 
issue. Since it has been announced that 
there will be two more attempts at clo- 
ture, I feel that for today I have spoken 
as long as I should, since other Senators 
wish to speak. 

So I ask unanimous consent, as I con- 
clude, that my remarks today be consid- 
ered a continuation of my first speech 
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and that I be permitted to conclude my 
first speech on this issue on some other 
day during the course of this long, pro- 
tracted cloture motion. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Senator from Oregon re- 
serves the right to object. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PANTHERS, THE POLICE AND 
THE PRESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, an editorial published in the 
Washington Star of Sunday, February 21, 
1971, entitled “The Panthers, the Police 
and the Press.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I will 
no take time to comment at length upon 
this editorial. I wish to commend and 
congratulate the Star for having pub- 
lished this editorial, which is somewhat 
of a confession of its error in the past. 
I note that it calls attention to an edi- 
torial published a few days earlier in the 
Washington Post—which I observed—re- 
garding misinformation that had been 
disseminated by the press and by the 
news media throughout the country re- 
garding the number of Panthers who had 
been killed by policemen during the pe- 
riod of time referred to in the article. 

These editorials, and what they refer 
to, are an indication of how often the 
press can and does, without searching 
out the facts, take some rumor and. pub- 
lish it as truth. A rumor that is calcu- 
lated to mislead, a rumor that does mis- 
lead, a rumor that may reflect unjustly 
upon the innocent. 

Sometime early last year, that ques- 
tionable report came from an attorney 
in California, who had been represent- 
ing the Panthers. The attorney had 
obviously just picked a number out of 
the air. He said that during the year 
28 Panthers had already been killed by 
policemen, giving the impression or try- 
ing to convey the impression that there 
was a crusade by the police to extermi- 
nate the Panther organization and those 
who were members of it. 

That statement caught fire and was 
carried all over the country. It was not 
only a great injustice to the police but 
also a national tragedy that such false 
information should be conveyed to the 
public. 

I appreciate, and I believe that every 
Member of this body appreciates, as well 
as the public at large, the courage of the 
newspapers, the Evening Star and the 
Washington Post—I do not have the 
Washington Post’s editorial, and their 
fairness in retracting what they had 
heretofore published as fact. I commend 
them for letting the public know that 
they were in error, that they were care- 
less in not searching out the facts before 
publishing information that was calcu- 
lated to do such a great disservice to the 
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police forces of our country, those upon 
whom we must depend, those who are 
in the frontlines, giving the people of 
this country protection, providing safe- 
ty for their lives, and their properties. 

Mr. President, I will not say more 
about this editorial, but I have had some 
experience with the Panther group and 
other militant groups in this country, in 
the course of conducting investigations 
on the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. I am glad that the news- 
papers are now retracting and telling the 
truth rather than continuing to dissemi- 
nate false information that slanders the 
Policemen of our country. 

EXHIBIT 1 

[From the Sunday Star, Feb. 21, 1971] 

THE PANTHERS, THE POLICE, AND THE PRESS 


Rumors are to the newspaperman what 
weeds are to the farmer. 

Unwanted seeds, falling on the fertile soil 
of preconditioned public opinion, take hold, 
spread and threaten to choke out the truth. 
It is the duty of the newsman to identify 
the falsehood and to uproot it before it be- 
comes firmly implanted. It is a duty that 
is not always fulfilled. There is, for example, 
the matter of the Black Panthers and the 
police vendetta. 

On December 4, 1969, the Chicago police 
staged a pre-dawn raid on the Tllinois head- 
quarters of the Black Panther Party in a 
search, according to their warrant, for illegal 
weapons. The Panthers’ state chairman, Fred 
Hampton, and a party member, Mark Clark, 
were shot to death. Four of the seven other 
Panthers present and one member of the 13- 
man police raiding party were wounded. Less 
than a week later, three Panthers were seri- 
ously wounded in a similar raid on the Los 
Angeles headquarters. 

The press dutifully reported the facts and 
quite properly started asking some questions, 
Was the similarity between the raids a co- 
incidence, or did it indicate a federally 
orchestrated assault on an organization that 
preaches race hatred and revolution? Was the 
gunfire a justified response, or was it an in- 
excusable use of police power? Had the 
Panthers, in fact, been marked for extermi- 
nation? 

In the prolonged journalistic debate that 
followed, one very specific item of informa- 
tion was repeated time and again. The police, 
it was said, had shot to death 28 members 
of the Black Panther party. The figure ap- 
peared in news stories, columns and edi- 
torials, sometimes qualified by attribution to 
Panther sources, sometimes stated simply as 
a fact. But, in effect, the press accepted the 
figure as a fact, contributing to the grow- 
ing suspicion that the Panthers were the 
victims of police persecution. 

Now we know that the debate was unnec- 
essary, that the figure was a phoney, and 
that the press as a whole failed in an im- 
portant part of its job. We know because of 
an article in The New Yorker, a magazine 
noted for its wit and its literary quality, 
written by Edward Jay Epstein, who is a 
teaching fellow at Harvard working for a 
Ph. D. in political science. 

The original source of the figure was 
readily identifiable. Charles R. Gary, the 
chief lawyer and frequent spokesman for the 
Black Panthers, was interviewed shortly after 
the Chicago and Los Angeles raids. Hamp- 
ton and Olark, he announced, were “in fact 
the 27th and 28th Panthers murdered by the 
police” within the year. There was, he said, 
“a national scheme by various agencies of 
the government to destroy and commit geno- 
cide upon members of the Black Panther 
Party.” 

That quotation, Epstein notes, was widely 
reported. So it should have been, The state- 
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ments and opinions of a recognized spokes- 
man for the Panthers constituted a legiti- 
mate part of a major news story. But within 
the week, Epstein discovered, two journalis- 
tie giants—the New York Times and the 
Washington Post—had reported that figure 
as a fact, without attribution or qualifica- 
tion. The flat assertion that 28 Panthers had 
been killed by police during 1969 was, Ep- 
stein said, sent by those two newspapers to 
hundreds of clients of their wire services. 
Civil rights leaders, on the basis of the 
stories, took up the cry: Roy Innes of the 
Congress of Racial Equality demanded an 
investigation into “the death of 28 Black 
Panther members”; Whitney Young of the 
National Urban League spoke of the “nearly 
30 Panthers . . . murdered by law-enforce- 
ment officials”; Ralph Abernathy of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
talked about “a calculated design of geno- 
cide”; Julian Bond of the Georgia State Leg- 
islature said that the Panthers “are being 
decimated by political assassination.” 

The rumor—or, more properly, the flat 
misstatement of fact—began to fatten on it- 
self. The newspapers now could quote those 
civil rights leaders (who were commenting 
on the press statements), lending still more 
credence to the picture of wanton police 
murder and widespread querrilla warfare in 
the streets of the inner cities. 

There were some attempts to verify the 
facts and some questioning of the Gary fig- 
ures, primarily by individual columnists. 
James J. Kilpatrick, in a column that ap- 
peared eight months ago, challenged the 
Garry figure and suggested that a top in- 
vestigative reporter should be assigned to 
digging out the truth. 

But no major newspaper, it seems, did 
what Epstein did. None of us asked Garry 
just who those 28 victims were. And so none 
of us found out, as Epstein did, that the 
Garry indictment was a work of fiction. 

When Epstein asked for the names, Garry 
amended the total number of victims to 20. 
Of these, 19 were actually members of the 
Black Panther Party. Nine of these were 
killed by non-policemen: One by a store 
owner during a holdup, one by his wife, one 
died in a shootout with an acquaintance, four 
were killed by a rival black-militant organi- 
zation, one—according to three confessions— 
was tortured and killed by fellow Panthers, 
one was shot by an unknown gunman using 
a foreign-made pistol that was not a police 
weapon. 

That leaves 10 Panthers who were, in fact, 
shot to death by police. Six of these, Epstein's 
investigation disclosed, were killed by police- 
men who had been seriously wounded by 
those they subsequently killed, or by an 
accomplice. Two were shot after threatening 
the police with a gun. One was shot while 
running from the scene of a gun battle in 
which three policemen were wounded. One— 
Fred Hampton—was killed in what must, on 
the basis of the official inquiries into the 
case, be termed unnecessary, uncontrolled 
and unjustified police gunfire. 

A reading of Epstein’s documented indict- 
ment of the press led, as might be expected, 
to a quick check of The Star files. We had, it 
developed, avoided the obvious trap: The 
figure of 28 police killings was, in observance 
of the first law of cautious journalism, 
always attribued to Garry or to a Panther 
spokesman. Our first instinct was to con- 
gratulate ourselves for being less embar- 
rassed than our competitors on the Post, who 
ran a forthright editorial last Friday con- 
fessing their error. We were technically clean. 

But, in this case, technical cleanliness is 
not enough. The ritual handwashing of 
attribution may suffice the first time a state- 
ment is reported. But when the statement 
is repeated, as It was in The Star, more than 
a dozen times over the course of a year, the 
covering phrases just won’t do. The failure 
to check a statement so shocking in its 
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implications from so obviously biased a 
source was & cardinal sin of omission, Indeed 
our own measure of blame is increased by 
the fact that Kilpatrick, in his column of 
June 18, had cited many of the facts later 
verified by Epstein’s research—including the 
conclusion that the Chicago shootout was 
the only case of suspect police action. 
Kilpatrick’s column appears in The Star, and 
is distributed by The Star syndicate. 

But we failed to take the hint and went on 
repeating the lie. And the repetition, even 
with the qualifying cliches, must be counted 
as a contribution to the climate of uncer- 
tainty and fear in a society that was already 
dangerously divided. It fed the myth that 
the Panthers are the targets of a police 
vendetta—a myth that has, with the passage 
of time, become a fixed part of American 
thinking, and that has contributed to the 
distorted picture of the police in the minds 
of much of this country’s youth, both black 
and white. 

Garry has been frank about his role in the 
affair. He picked the figure 28, he said, be- 
cause “it seemed to be a safe number.” He 
was, he said, justified in using any figure, 
however inflated, if it focused attention on 
even one improper killing of a Panther by 
police. 

Epstein tends to clear Garry of blame for 
the fiasco. “I think a lawyer has a license to 
exaggerate,” he said. “It’s the press that 
should be suspect of Garry.” 

Epstein is correct—at least in his condem- 
nation of the press. We should have learned 
to suspect the casual statistic from the bitter 
history of Senator Joseph McCarthy, who 
transformed the numbers game into an 
impure art. 

The charge is justified. The plea is guilty. 
The pledge is to resharpen the instinct for 
skepticism that is the first requirement of 
responsible journalism. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11:45 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11:45 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(This order was subsequently changed 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
11:30 a.m. tomorrow.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR SPONG TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
tomorrow, following the approval of the 
Journal, if there is no objection, and 
the recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, the able Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Sponge) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Sponc) to- 
morrow, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business for 
not to exceed 45 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
10(a), Public Law 474, 81st Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
UDALL, and Mr. STEIGER of Arizona as 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration, on 
the part of the House. 

The message further informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2(a), Public Law 91-474, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. KEITH, and 
Mr. ConTE as members of the Plymouth- 
Provincetown Celebration Commission, 
on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of 15 United States Code 1024(a), the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. PaTMan, Mr. 
BoLŁLING, Mr. Boccs, Mr. Reuss, Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. WIDNALL, 
Mr. CONABLE, Mr. Brown of Ohio, and 
Mr. BLACKBURN as members of the Joint 
Economic Committee, on the part of the 
House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3(a), Public Law 86-380, the Speak- 
er had appointed Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
ULLMAN, and Mrs. Dwyer as members of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, on the part of the 
House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of 16 United States Code 715a, as amend- 
ed, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
DINGELL and Mr. Conte as members of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission, on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provision of sec- 
tion 2(a), Public Law 85-874, as amend- 
ed, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
RoncaLio and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN as 
members ex-officio of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, on the part of the 
House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 2(b), Public Law 89-491, as 
amended, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mrs. HANsEeN of Washington, 
Mr. Saytor, and Mr. WHITEHURST as 
members of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission, on the part of 
the House. 


PRESIDENT’S POLICY PROCEEDS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing my Democrat colleagues in the Sen- 
ate adopted a policy resolution “to end 
the involvement in Indochina and to 
bring about the withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces and the release of all prisoners 
in a time certain.” 

In their announced aim of withdraw- 
ing American forces and securing the re- 
lease of all American prisoners, my col- 
leagues are supporting the long-declared 
goals of the Nixon administration—goals 
which are shared by all responsible 
Americans. 

To the extent that the Senate Demo- 
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crats’ action signifies a sincere endorse- 
ment of President Nixon’s strategy for 
peace, I am for it. Each day is bringing 
fresh evidence that the President is on 
the right track. By May 1 of this year, 
some 265,000 Americans out of a high of 
more than 540,000 will have been with- 
drawn from Vietnam. This includes, for 
the most part, the great majority of our 
combat troops. 

Just this morning, it was reported the 
number of American fighting men in 
South Vietnam is at the lowest point 
since the fall of 1966. Casualty figures 
have decreased by as much as 60 and 70 
percent. 

The President has kept his word in 
Southeast Asia, and American troops 
continue to come home. The war is wind- 
ing down after the steady escalation of 
the 1960's. 

The questionable portion of the Demo- 
crat resolution is that part containing 
the words “in a time certain.” If this is 
an effort to tie the President’s hands and 
limit his options, then it is totally unac- 
ceptable. The President has a plan—his 
plan is working—the troop withdrawals 
are on schedule and to second-guess the 
President on the terminal date only 
weakens our position in the field and at 
the negotiating table. 

President Nixon inherited this war and, 
thankfully, he is ending it. Since the res- 
olution admittedly is not specific, I would 
urge my Democrat colleagues to spell out 
their plan for withdrawal and their plan 
for obtaining release for American pris- 
oners of war. 

In my opinion, President Nixon’s great- 
est single achievement has been ending 
the war he inherited—and a recognition 
of this fact by the Democrat Senators 
speaks for itself. 


LETTER FROM GEN. AGHA KHAN, 
PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN, TO 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a letter has been addressed to the 
President of the Senate by the Ad- 
ministrator of Pakistan, with which a 
letter was forwarded from Gen. Agha 
Muhammad Yahya Khan, the President 
of Pakistan, expressing gratitude to the 
Senate for the resolution of November 
19, 1970, adopted by the Senate follow- 
ing the catastrophic cyclone in East 
Pakistan. 

Notwithstanding paragraph 5 of rule 
VII of the standing rules of the Senate, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that both letters be received and printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp as follows: 

EMBASSY OF PAKISTAN, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1971. 

Hon. Spiro T. AGNEw, 

The Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I have the hon- 
our to forward herewith a letter dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1971, from General Agha Muham- 
mad Yahya Khan, the President of Pakistan, 
expressing gratitude to you and through you 
to the Senate, the Majority Leader and the 
Minority Leader for the resolution of Novem- 
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ber 19, 1970, adopted by the Senate follow- 
ing the catastrophic cyclone in East Pak- 
istan. 
May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my best personal regards to you. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. HImaty. 


PRESIDENT’s HOUSE, 
Rawalpindi, January 31, 1971. 
From: General Agha Muhammad Yahya 
Khan, H. Pk., H.J., President of Pakistan 
Hon. Mr. SPRO T. AGNEW, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESENT: I am deeply 
moved by the Resolution of November 19, 
1970, adopted by the Senate of the United 
States of America following the catastrophic 
cyclone and tidal wave that overtook my 
country on November 13, 1970. I wish to ex- 
press to you, Mr. Vice President, and through 
you to the Senate of the United States of 
America, the profound gratitude, on my own 
behalf and on behalf of the Government and 
the people of Pakistan, for this spontaneous 
expression of deep sympathy. I also wish to 
express our sincere appreciation for the ini- 
tiative which the Majority Leader Mansfield 
and Minority Leader Scott had taken in in- 
troducing the Resolution as also for the 
unanimous response with which it was ap- 
proved by the members of the Senate. 

The feelings expressed in the Resolution 
and the prompt and generous assistance ex- 
tended to us by the Government and the 
people of the United States of America, in 
support of our own efforts, to bring relief 
and succour to the victims of this disaster 
of November 13, 1970, reaffirm the close bonds 
of friendship and goodwill which exist be- 
tween Pakistan and the United States. 

With the renewed expression of my sin- 
cere thanks to you and to the President of 
the United States as well as to the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States of 
America, 

Yours sincerely, 
M. YAHYA Kuan. 


AMERICAN JOBS AND THE FREE 
TRADE POLICY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, week 
after week we stand witness to the whole- 
sale exportation of American jobs to low- 
wage foreign countries. I refer, of course, 
to the inundation of our marketplace by 
products manufactured abroad. 

The jobs I refer to are not those asso- 
ciated with nominal or marginal Ameri- 
can producers. On the contrary, these 
are the rank-and-file jobs associated 
with such basic U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustries as steel, electronics, footwear, 
fiat glass, automobiles, bicycles, and 
many more. 

This import penetration of the U.S. 
markets for these industries has now 
reached critical proportions, It is critical 
in terms of the capability of these in- 
dustries to play any positive role in the 
attainment of our national employment 
goals; it is critical in terms of the ques- 
tionable continued economic viability of 
major portions of our basic American 
industrial complex; it is of critical sig- 
nificance to each U.S, wage earner who 
has been forced onto the unemployment 
rolls as a result of these imports. 

This continued erosion of our Nation’s 
economic vitality can be laid at the door- 
step of an international trade policy 
based on blind adherence to the doc- 
trinaire slogan “free trade.” 

As you are aware, Mr. President, I 
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have risen before in this Chamber on 
many past occasions to advocate my sin- 
cere belief that this country must move 
forward to freer trade. However, you will 
recall, that on each of these occasions I 
stressed that the only road to truly free 
trade was through the multilateral im- 
plementation of fair trade policies. In 
short, for the past 34 years, we have sys- 
tematically laid the American market 
open to low cost imported products while 
at the same time abjectly failing to se- 
cure reciprocal access to those foreign 
markets for American manufactured 
products. 

With the implementation of the final 
Kennedy round cuts next January, we 
will have exhausted all of our negotia- 
ting currency. We have nothing more to 
exchange for the dismantling of the 
tariff and nontariff barriers now effec- 
tively excluding our manufactured goods 
from participating in foreign markets. 

Japan and the EEC member countries 
in blatant violation of their commitments 
under the General Agreement of Trade 
and Tariff have systematically erected 
roadblocks for the sole purpose of im- 
peding, and to this date effectively pre- 
cluding, U.S. participation in their mar- 
ketplaces. These are the same countries 
that, with a great sense of self-righteous 
indignation, loudly protest any efforts 
taken by this country, feeble as they may 
be, to protect our Nation's workers 
against this onslaught of foreign pro- 
duced goods. As a matter of national 
policy, the concept of free trade to these 
countries is that of a one-way street: 
free access to our markets for their man- 
ufacturers without reciprocal access to 
their markets for our goods. 

Our fault lies not in the pursuit of 
free trade but in our failure to temper 
this pursuit with a reciprocal commit- 
ment of fair trade. 

A dramatic case in point is our domes- 
tic steel industry. In 1969 our unfavor- 
able balance of trade in steel exceeded 
$843 million. Further, in 1969, U.S. im- 
ports of steel accounted for 13.3 percent 
of U.S. consumption. Against this back- 
drop of foreign participation in our U.S. 
market, the question is askeq whether 
we can expect to offset this market loss 
through participation in foreign steel 
markets. The answer is & stark “No.” As a 
result of our rather one-sided Kennedy 
round concessions, the average post- 
Kennedy round U.S. tariff for steel prod- 
ucts is 6.9 percent compared to 7.2 per- 
cent for the EEC and 9.6 percent for 
Japan. The 7.2 percent EEC tariff is 
somewhat misleading. In addition to the 
duty which is impressed upon the CIF 
landed value (in contrast to U.S. duties 
which are impressed on the FOB port of 
origin value of the steel) a border tax 
is superimposed upon the CIF duty paid 
landed value which effectively raises the 
aggregate of duties and border taxes to 
19.4 percenis. 

Under the impact of the import rise 
of steel products, employment in our steel 
industry declined from an average of 
583,900 workers in 1965 to 544,000 in 
1969. During the first 9 months of 1970, 
this average dropped to 537,000. I submit 
that this absolute loss of 47,000 jobs is 
a price that should not be paid for the 
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sole purpose of enhancing our foreign 
relations. 

In 1968, under the threat of manda- 
tory quota legislation to curb the foreign 
appetite for our steel market, Japanese 
and Common Market steel producers 
“voluntarily” agreed to limit steel exports 
to the United States. It can be said that 
this “voluntary” limitation has provided 
the industry with a brief respite. But 
this approach is akin to treating the 
symptoms rather than the cause. The 
long-range answer lies elsewhere—possi- 
bly in the reevaluation of our basic trade 
policies and the establishment of an or- 
der of priorities different than those 
heretofore followed in U.S. trade rela- 
tions. 

Even as to this “symptomatic” ap- 
proach there has been an interesting 
question raised as to what the actual 
effect of such restraints has been on the 
foreign steel producers marketing poli- 
cies in the United States. In this respect, 
an article appearing in a January 23, 
1971, issue of Business Week magazine 
offered an incisive evaluation of how for- 
eign steel producers have actually fared 
under the “voluntary” agreement, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Irony OF QUOTAS THAT PROJECT IMPORTS 

The latest boosts in steel prices and Presi- 
dent Nixon's attempt to jawbone the indus- 
try have focused attention on some curious 
side-effects of the “voluntary” import quotas 
protecting U.S. steelmakers. Oddly enough, 
Japanese and European steel producers are 
garnering a price windfall from the quotas. 

Foreign steel producers have discovered 
that the import curbs, limiting their sales 
volume in the U.S., also serve as a price um- 
brella for them in this market. The quotas 
mean that none of the Japanese and Euro- 
pean steelmakers can better their market 
share by price competition. 

As a result, they now price their products 
just a shade below U.S. domestic levels. The 
practices adopted by some foreign producers 
have led Hendrick Houthakker, a member of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
to complain that pricing of foreign steel ex- 
ports to the U.S. smacks of a “full-fledged 
cartel.” 

Nippon Steel Corp., the world’s biggest pro- 
ducer, reportedly has a 35% share of Japan’s 
annual export quota of 5.7-million tons to 
the U.S. And, though Nippon denies the 
charge, Japanese steel sources say that, for 
cold-rolled sheets, Nippon is using a “sliding 
scale” of prices about 10% below U.S. prices. 
Japanese steelmen acknowledge that their 
export prices to the U.S. have crept upward 
in the last two years, at least partly because 
of the quotas. 

European steelmakers are also taking ad- 
vantage of the quota agreement to sustain 
prices on their U.S. exports. Belgian sources 
say that representatives of European steel 
mills, meeting recently in Paris, fixed mini- 
mum prices for the industry. As a result, for 
the first time in years, export prices from 
the Common Market to the U.S. are higher 
than to third countries such as Britain and 
Africa. Merchant bars shipped FOB Antwerp, 
for example, are quoted at $109 per metric 
ton compared to $108 for third countries. 

Exceptions. Though the quota system 
ended most price competition among steel 
imports, it has actually spurred competition 
in some products, particularly high-priced 
specialty steels. The reason is that. while the 
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quotas limit the total tonnage that foreign 
mills may sell to the U.S., no restrictions 


are placed on the types of steel that make 
up this total. As a result, each producer 
strives to “enrich” his share of this total by 


filling it with higher-profit items, such as 
the specialty steels. 

The expansion-minded Japanese, in par- 
ticular, have shifted their export emphasis 
to stainless and other specialty steels. So 
eager are they to capture a bigger market 
share that now U.S. producers accuse the 
Japanese of dumping some products in the 
U.S. Roger S. Ahlbrandt, president of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Industries, Inc., charges that 
Japanese stainless steel sheets, for example, 
are selling between $903 and $917 a ton in 
the U.S., compared with $1,236 in Japan, “In 
the last year,” he says, “the U.S. has become 
more of a dumping ground than ever.” 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this ar- 
ticle is both extremely enlightening and 
educational in a number of respects: 

First, it appears that the brief respite 
afforded the domestic industry by virtue 
of the voluntary restraints has also pro- 
vided the foreign producers with a vehicle 
for increasing prices while at the same 
time maintaining U.S. market share. The 
result is “a price windfall.” 

Second, it is interesting that although 
the foreign producers participating in 
the “voluntary” restraint program have 
more or less adhered to the overall ton- 
nage limitations imposed by the agree- 
ment, there has been a dramatic shift to 
higher priced specialty steels. The article 
notes that since no restrictions are im- 
posed upon the types of steel that make 
up the total tonnage limitation, foreign 
producers are striving to “enrich” their 
share of the market by filling it with 
higher priced, higher profit, specialty 
steels, I would like to clarify this point. 
The foreign steel producers did make a 
commitment to maintain historical prod- 
uct mix under the voluntary agreement. 
This commitment was spelled out in a 
memorandum to the Secretary of State 
from the Japan Iron & Steel Exporter’s 
Association dated January 23, 1968, and 
a letter to the Secretary from the steel 
producers of the European Coal and Steel 
Community dated December 18, 1968. 

Finally, it is noted that the United 
States has become a “dumping” ground 
for foreign steel producers. As a result, 
three major specialiy-steel producers 
filed a formai dumping charge with the 
Treasury Department earlier this month. 
This dumping is not only a violation of 
our own fair trade laws, but a violation 
of the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariff to which these countries are signa- 
tories. 

Mr. President at this time we must re- 
evaluate our priorities in the area of in- 
ternational trade. We can no longer 
stand idly by and watch the erosion of 
the basic underpinnings of our domestic 
economy under the onslaught of low wage 
imports from countries who blatantly 
refuse to afford us reciprocal access to 
their markets. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11:30 to- 
morrow morning. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HUGHES TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the recognition of the majority 
and minority leaders under the stand- 
ing order, the able Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHes) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres~ 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11:30 to- 
morrow morning following a recess. 

Immediately following the approval 
of the Journal, if there is no objection, 
and the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order previously en- 
tered, the able Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHEs) will be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, to be followed by the 
able Senator from Virginia (Mr. SPONG), 
who will be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

Upon the conclusion of the remarks 
of the Senator from Virginia (Mr, 
Sponae), there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 45 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, 

At the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, the Senate will proceed 
to the further consideration of the pend- 
ing business. 


RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 11:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
February 24, 1971, at 11:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 23 (legislative day of 
February 17), 1971: 

In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named graduates of the 
Coast Guard Academy to be permanent com- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without missioned officers in the Coast Guard in the 
objection, it is so ordered. 


grade of ensign: 


Charles Stuart Allen 

Thad William Allen 
Robert Donald Alling, Jr. 
James Thaddeus Armstrong 
Paul David Barlow 

Peter Allen Barrett 
Charles Curtis Beck 
Kenneth Wesley Bicknell 
Charles Edward Bills 
Hallie Dennis Bohan 
Kenneth Richard Borden 
Anthony Bordieri, Jr. 
James Alan Brokenik 

Don Erol Bumps 

Robert Michael Bush 
Kelly Scott Callison 
Robert James Camuccio 
Philip James Cappel 
James Thomas Clarke 
Dennis Wayne Cleaveland 
Kenneth Martin Coffland 
Michael Allen Conway 
Gregory Steven Cope 
Steven Joseph Cornell 
Roger Warren Coursey 
Richard Ernest Cox 

Ray Warren Coye 

Stephen Joseph De Cesare 
Norman Joseph Dufour, Jr. 
Alan Richard Dujenski 
David Lance Edwards 
Craig Donald Eide 

Richard Xavier Engdahl 
Donald Edward Estes 
Timothy Joseph Flanagan 
Robert Charles Foley 

Fred Sutter Fox 

Ronald Howell Frazier 
William John Gamble 
Robert Alan Gau 

Thomas Morton Gemmell, III 
Donald Charles Gerber 
Larry Harold Gibson 
Donald Booth Gilbert 
Robert Francis Gonor 

Alan Stephen Gracewskl 
Robert Walter Gulick 
Richard Vincent Harding 
Wynn Orion Harper 
Charles Shepherd Harris 
Tony Edward Hart 

David Edward Henrickson 
John Gregory Hersh 
Laurence Hobart Howell 
William Joseph Inmon 
Dayid John Isbell 

Albert Alan Joens 

Bo Christian Josephson 
Daniel Edward Kalletta 
Robert Anthony Kasper 
Charles Harold King 
James Albert Kinghorn, Jr. 
Brian Thomas Kingsbury 
Frank Jack Kline 

Alan Lee Elingensmith 
Gerald George Kokos 
Charles Douglas Kroll 
Michael Mark Krystkiewicz 
Joseph Terrance Kuchin 
Bruce Earl Lee 

Michael Anthony Leone, Jr. 
Robert Marcel Letourneau 
Ralph Duane Lewis 

Henry Paul Libuda 

Paul Waldemar Ljunggren 
Roland Harry Loomis 
Rand “D” Lymangrover 
Thomas John Marheyko 
Gordon Dean Marsh 
Stewart Iden Marsh, Jr. 
Kenneth Richard Mass 
Thomas Stephen Mawhinney 
Gary Robert McCaffrey 
James Rogers McGuiness, Jr. 
William Marshall Miller, Jr. 
Paul Henry Millewich 
Joseph Gasperine Milo 
Robert Paige Moore 
Gregory Deane Mucci 
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Edward Francis Murphy 
Richard Anthony Myszka 
Bryant Marsh Nodine 
Stanley Jay Norman 
Robert Kenneth Oja 
John Thomas Orchard 
Richard Douglas Phillips, III 
William Robert Phillips, Jr. 
Charles Dean Pike 
Donald Erich Plake 

Bruce William Platz, II 
Stephen Charles Ploszaj 
Henry Ray Przelomski 
David James Ramsey, Jr. 
James Ryland Riesz 

John Kenneth Roberts 
Terry Alan Robertson 

Jon Ewart Rosselle 
Kenneth Paul Rothhaar 
Thomas Alan Rummel 
Richard Charles Sasse, Jr. 
Carl Robert Schramm, Jr. 
Norman Lennard Sealander 
Albert Francis Sganga, Jr. 
Walter Bennett Sherwin 
Daniel Fletcher Shotwell 
Charles Edwin Sibre 
Ronald Frank Silva 
Robert William Patrick Slack 
John Malcolm Roderick Smith 
Carl Albert Swedberg 
James Andrew Sylvester 
Robert Novy Tabor 

Jay Evan Taylor 

Peter Anthony Tebeau 
Robert Hamlin Trainor 
Bradley Rex Troth 
Patrick Arthur Turlo 
Wayne Earl Verry 

Philip Charles Volk 
Jonathan Kent Waldron 
David Franklin Wallace 
Steven Andrew Wallace 
John Richard Walters 
Robin Alan Wendt 
Donald Terry Wetters 
Daniel Ray Whicker 

John Patrick Wiese 
James Bryan Willis 
William Emerson Willis 
Larry Mark Wilson 

Tom Russell Wilson, Jr. 
John Phillip Wood, Jr. 
Charles Devine Wurster 


The following licensed officer of the U.S. 
merchant marine to be a permanent com- 
missioned officer in the Regular Coast Guard 
in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade): 

Robert S. Varanko. 

The following-named Reserve officer to be 
a permanent commissioned officer of the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 

James W. Szymanski 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
Title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, Title 10, United States Code, to per- 
form the duties indicated, and with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 

DENTAL CORPS 


To be major 


Ingari, John S. EMES 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 
Blattman, John E. EZETA 
Goodson, John P. 
Martindale, Richard E., Jr. 
Reaves, Charles E., 
Stetten, Maynard L. 
Wunder, James F., 
NURSES CORPS 
To be captain 
Coombs, Marilyn R.E 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be captain 
O'Keefe, Francis J. EZAZIE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 
Rakowsky, Ronald J. EZZ 


The following Air Force officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
8284, Title 10, United States Code, with dates 


of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 


the Air Force: 
To be major 
Mohon, Robert W., Jr. ESZA 
Williams, Robert D. ESZA 


To be captain 


Allen, Verne K., EZZ. 
Andrews, David W., EZZ. 
Andry, Ernest E., Jr. 
Applegate, Edward T., 

Arena, Joseph A. EZZ ZA 
Arnold, Terry A., 

Austin, Maxwell K., 

Baker, John J., III 

Banford, Robert Ea 
Barrett, Thomas J. Bggeageeds 
Bauer, John G., Jr. Bscera 
Bauser, Philip A., 

Bautsch, Norman D. 

Baynor, Gene C., 


Belina, John L. 

Beyer, Jon N., ESZE. 
Birmingham, ee ao a 
Bosley, William H., 

Brewer, James we A 
Brewer, Marcus A., (Regececes 
Bridger, Barry 2 
Brown, Robert C.,(Rgesesees 
Buck, Joseph A., Jr. ,EScecera. 
Budesheim, Stephen C. 
Bullock, Ronald J. 


Burger, Norman A., 
Burnett, James D. 


Callahan, Hubert J. 
Carpenter, Thomas E. 
Carter, Charles O. . 


Chiarello, Vincent A.. 

Chwan, Michael D., 

Clabaugh, Carroll A. 

Clancy, Roger E., 

Clark, Darrell L. EZZ E. 
Clearman, Jerry > ly 
Clopton, William F. IRege7oeee 
Colsch, Gary P., 

Compton, Raymond C. 

Culler, Donald E., 

Cummings, Paul A., Jr. ESZA 
Cunningham, David K. 
Cunningham, James F. 
Cunningham, Thomas J. 
Daly, George M., 


Darnall, Charles T. 
Davis, Robert E., 
Davis, Stephen H. 


Deady, Ronald F. Eeee 
Deariso, Edward H.,Begevecces 
Dennes, Rodger W..,(Rggececses 
Denny, William A., Jr. IRagscecweal, 
Dilley, Harvey L., EESyeee7% 
Ditommaso, Robert J. Bggecar 
Dougharty, Marvin E., Jr. 
Douglas, David K., 

Dreyer, William E., 

Edwards, Harold B., 

Ellis, Ronald D. EZEN. 
Endlich, Robert W. ESSA. 
Ericksen, Eric N. ESZENA 
Estes, Robert L. ,Rgeceses 


Evans, Lorin S. Bscssced 

Evatt, Bobbie BEZZE. 
Fagerberg, Gary E. EZZ 
Farless, Irvin L.EZEE. 
Ferguson, James A. 

Finan, John L. 

Flynn, David L. EZZ. 

Fox, Charles E., Jr. EZE. 
Fujishige, Kenneth TEZZA. 


Garvin, William L. Eeee Retti 
Gauthier, Paul E.BRgoceeess 
Geiger, William H..,IRecevouen 


Georgeson, Gary C. Raia 
Gerth, Paul G. 

Gleichman, Gerald A. 

Golden, Lee E., 

Gorman, Robert F. EZTA 


Grimes, Harold J., Jr. 
Hagen, Antone W., 
Hager, Ronald L., 


Hall, Ronald E. Eee 


Hanes, Jimmie W., Jr. 
Hargett, Erskine W. 
Harrop, Jerry N., 


Hartman, Robert F. EZE 
Hayes, William L. EZZ 
Heck, Richard W. 

Hebert, Herman N. 

Helmuth, Dwight H.E. 
Hensley, Thomas T., 

Herrold, Ned R., 

Hill, Wesley a e 
Hinckley, Robert B., 

Holdenbach, Warren M. Essa. 
Holland, James T.. Eaves. 
Holmes, Aubrey N., Jr. 

Hooper, Lee P., 


Houlgate, Jack L. 

Houston, Forrest R. 

Howell, Thomas W., 

Hull, Norman a 
Icard, Fred, Jr. 

Jaborek, James oe 
James, Roy N., 

Jewell, Eugene M. Bgesura 
Johnson, David B.E ZZA 
Johnson, Dennis P. EZS zE 
Johnson, Howard ee 
Jordan, James P. 


Joslyn, Kenneth K., sr. EZETA. 


Kantor, Edmund M., Jr. 
Karnasiewicz, Edward 
Kawamoto, Calvin K., 
Kemmerer, Th a RE 
Kerlin, James 

Kerr, David E., ESAE. 
Kiechlin, ee a 
King, James O. 

Klenda, Dean A. EZZ 
Koenemann, he 
Konen, Paul E.| 

Kontny, Rodney A. ESATA. 


Kosco, Richard J. 
Lamis, Nicholas, Jr. ESZA. 


Lasecki, Lawrence £., 

Law, Kenneth S., 

Lee, Robert E., Jr., 

Leroy, Howard L., ESSA 

Letz, Robert A. [Bgwseaerr. 

Lewis, Lynn G., Bggecsecn 
Liaguno, David R., Jr. EZS. 
Lillund, William A. EZE. 
Linville, Frederick A.., 

Liu, Franklin K. Y. 

Loadholt, New B., ITT EZZ ZA. 
Lundstrom, Susan L. 

Lynde, Ronald H., 

MacCracken, James C.| 

Mair, Alexander, 

Mangum, Peter B. EZS ZE 
Marr, John J. 

Marshall, James K. 

Martin, Charles L., Jr. 

Martin, Robert O. EZES 
Marzano, Edwin F. IBevovocers 
Massey, Walter D.,Eaxacssccs 
Massucci, Martin J. BRggegecess 
McAdoo, Lowell F., Bxsecowecd 
McDonald, Ce Eee 
McGoey, Louis M., 

McGrath, Ronald J. EZEZ 
McKenna, Paul J., Jr. ESEE. 
McKeon, Daniel J., ESZE. 
McNicol, Kenneth D., Jr. EVEA 
Melnychenko, Galina A.,Rgegscce 
Mielbrecht, Robert D.E EA. 
Milikin, Richard M., ITT EZA. 
Minton, William R. Rayer 
Mitchell, George G.-EZZZAE 
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McDonough, Edward 
R 
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To be first lieutenant Gaskins, Ronald D. 


Black, Clarence, EZA. Gaudry, Charles L., Jr. 2. 

Subject to medical qualification and sub- Gibbs, Robert L. Meighan, Jacob W. 
ject to designation as distinguished gradu- Gillingham, David R. Merritt, Thomas B. 
ates, the following students of the Air Force Goscienski, Philip J. Miller, William W. 
Reserve Officer Training Corps for appoint- Griffin, George E., III Mixon, William A. 
ment in the grade of second lieutenant, un- Grumbling, Hudson Mollerus, Robert J. 
der the provisions of chapter 103, title 10, V., Jr. Morioka, Wilfred T. 
United States Code, with dates of rank to be Hand, John J. Mueller, Maurice J., Jr. 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: Harris, Michael A. Mullen, James E. 


February 23, 1971 
Moats, Richard ed 
Moody, Robert A., 
Moon, Arnold R., eo M 
Moore, Harold A., Jr., 
Moore, Herbert W., Jr., 


Newcomb, Wallace G., ESZE 
Nicholson, John C., 

Nohrenberg, Larry C. 

North, James C., 

O'Donnell, Owen J., III, EZZATE 


Heath, Victor C. Musser, John R., Jr. 


O'Hara, Dennis M., ESZE 
Olson, Duane A., 

O’Neill, Gerald C., 

Owens, Thomas E., 

Parsons, Melvin L., ESZA 
Peacock, Robert V., 

Pearce, Harry A., 

Petersen, James W., 

Pitts, Julius Se e 
Prescott, Dennis G., 

Prince Samuel M. Dr 
Puusti, Richard H. 


Pyle, Darrel E., Eiizcecwccas 


Queen, John T.,Bessyser% 
Quirk, John T..Bevsrseeee 
Ramos, Rafael, Becouseces 
Ramsey, Stephen F., 
Redmond, William W., Jr. 
Reedick, Ronald J., 


Rexroad, Ronald R., 
Reyes, Rogelio, Jr., 
Richards, Paul A., 
Richter, Carl J. 


Robson, Henry P., JT., 
Romero, John E., 
Ruhling, Mark J. 


Saddler, James L..,] 

Scherer, James A., Jr., 

Scholl, David M., 

Schwalber, Richard L. ESSE 
Seaton, Robert J. EZZA 
Sehorn, James E. EZO Stt 
Shawver, Joe M., BEega7sucss 
Sheffield, Robert L., [E@scswccal 
Short, David L., EST STrA 

Silva, Claude A., Eigesvccs 
Simonson, James H. Esco 


Skrocki, Jerome V. ESTE 
Smethurst, Dale L. JRggeserers 


Smith, Leslie E. EZEZ 


Smith, Stanley G. 

Spitler, Allan C., 

Stagg, Franklin B. 

Stinson, William F., 
Stogsdill, Estel P., 

Stoll, Donald ai e 
Strones, Martin E. 
Sutherlen, Jerald L. 

Swarm, James E., 
Taubinger, Richard C. 
Taylor, Phillip E., 
Thompson, James D., 
Thrash, James A., 

Todd, Thomas M.. ESZA 


Tribbett, James V. ESZE 
Troike, Jon C., 


Andrew, Myron C. ESZE 
Bain, Thomas C., Jr. ESZE 
Barrett, Ronald R. 

Bennett, Christopher P. 
Blewett, Robert W..BGiSteccan 
Boyle, Patrick M. ESZE 
Carlson, Bruce A.,RQSysrwn 
Chase, Gregory M.,/EMeierwal 
Eshelman, Douglas W. EZES. 
Frysinger, Willard D., 

Graf, Peter G. 


Hasko, Robert J. 

Hayes, Christopher J. 

Hulin, Steven A. 

Hunt, Robert V. ESETA 
Johnson, Robert E., Jr. ESZE. 
Keal, Donald A., 

Keeney, Robert L. 

Lawrence, Neil M., ILEESE 
Maloney, Michael W., ESETE. 
McDaniel, James C., Jr. EEEE. 
McDonnell, Edward F., 
McTammey, John M., III 
Morehouse, James W. EAZA. 
Parker, Donald J. 

Parker, James S.., 

Phillips, Kevin D. 


Platt, Richard A. 

Poore, Michael F., 

Pressley, Danny R. 

Ramos, Juan R.E ETA. 

Richards, David H. ESEE 

Ross, Steven J. Eor Et 

Russo, Peter W.,IBsococees 

Scruggs, Eric T., ESZE 

Sewall, Roy ee M 

Smith, Herman W., 

Spaeth, Richard C. J. 

Steve, John F. 

Teague, Donald E., Jr ESEE 

Tokunaga, Philip | e 

Vickers, Thomas E.,Bsoceseed 

Virgilio, Stephen T. ESZE 

Waller, Thomas W., 

Williams, Stephens V. 

Wingo, Gary A., 

Wood, Ronald D., EZZ 
IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander in the staff corps, as indi- 
cated, subject to qualification therefor as 


provided by law: 
MEDICAL CORPS 


Holm, William W. 
Holmstrom, Robert D. 
Holt, David N. 
Honigman, Joseph 
Hood, Richard N. 
Howell, James W. 
Huff, Arden L. 
Huurman, Walter W., 
Jr. 
Jackson, Neil D. 
Jarzynski, Donald J. 
Johnson, Raymond B. 
Jones, Lawrence A. 
Karney, Walter W. 
Kreider, Stanley J. 
Lachowicz, Michael R. 
Lewis, David H. 
Lloyd, Morgan P. 
Looney, George R. 
Lucas, John T. 
MacLeod, William A. J. 
Mangold, Harry A. 
Maraist, Donald J. 
Marcel, Jesse A., Jr. 
Marlor, Russell L. 
Marriott, John D. 
Masar, Maurice F. P. 
Matan, Joseph A. 
Maxwell, George D. 
Mayes, Kenneth L. 


McDonald, Kenneth M. 


Nelms, Robert J., Jr. 
Nelson, Lawrence E. 
Nicholas, William R. 
Perkins, Richard E, 
Phelps, LeGrande J. 
Prendergast, Neal J. 
Purvis, Gene H. 
Reid, James W., Jr. 
Roberts, James G. 
Sandri, Sandro R. 
Sawyer, Robert N. 
Schaeffer, Berton T. 
Schenk, Thomas M. 
Schmidt, Rainer S. 
Schroeder, Charles F. 
Scott, Cornelius C., III 
Sears, Henry J. T. 
Slate, Robert W. 
Smith, Lee E. 
Snyder, James L. 
Sokolowski, Joseph W. 
Stetzer, Lloyd W. 
Stone, George M., II 
Sturtz, Donald L. 
Summitt, James K. 
Turaids, Talvaris 
VanTassel, Peter V. 
Wasson, Robert D. 
Worsham, Jerry C. 
Young, Stanley B. 
Young, William D, 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Abele, Robert B. 
Aldenderfer, William 
D 


*Allnutt, Alvin H. 
Andersen, Thomas C. 
Anglim, David L. 
Avilesalfaro, Bolivar, 
Jr. 
Balding, David W. 
*Banas, John M. 
Barbary, Howard J. 
Barstad, Clarence H. 
*Baxter, John W. 
Berg, Robert K. 
Beyer, Robert K. 
Bittner, Burton F., Jr. 
*Borchardt, Heinz R. 
Briggs, John M. 
Brown, Lee 
Bryant, James N. 
* Buffoni, Thomas J. 
*Carenza, John L, 


Fischer, Gregory F. 
Fish, Dennis J. 
Furiga, Richard D. 
Garner, Fred S. 
*Girman, Robert J. 
Godsey, Shirley T. 
*Gumpert, Leroy C. 
*Hahn, Gary E. 
Hale, Joe M. 
*Hamilton, James W. 
Harlow, Charles E. 
*Hinkle, Otis R. 
Hinz, Dan H. 

Hogan, Richard C. 
*Trons, John H. 
Iverson, Ronald I. 
Jahn, Donald R. 
Johnson, Rodwell C. 
Jones, Leland B. 
*Juncker, Carl F. 
Kachigian, George N. 
Kaplan, Sumner H. 


Abbe, Robert R. Carr, Raymond E. *Chafey, William D. Kasputys, Joseph E. 
Adams, Curtis D. Cattano, Andrew N. *Chipley, Charles L., *Knoth, Robert L. 
Altaker, Lawrence L. Caudill, Robert P., Jr. Jr. Lane, Dean S. 
Ashworth, Halbert E. Cave, Robert H. Collins, Charles J. *Lantsberger, Robert E. 
Baker, Fred L. Closson, Jon B. *Corbitt, James R. Lee, Gerald L. 
Baksic, Russell W. Collins, Jack R. Craft, Thomas G. *Linehan, Daniel J., Jr. 
Beidler, Jon G. Cook, John P. *Crawford, James L. *Loftus, Raymond P. 
Bendixen, Romaine L. Corcoran, Francis H. Croeber, Hans R. *Magee, Gilbert L. 
Billings, William E., Crafts, Robert, Jr. *Cronin, George W., *Malzahn, Walter G. 
Jr. Crittenden, Frank M. Jr. *McCarthy, Leonard D. 
Blanchard, Peter B. Crosson, Robert C. Crouch, Robert L. *McHugh, Thomas H. 
Blanton, Terrell D. Crum, Paul M. *Cunningham, John H McKelvey, Paul N. 
Bohan, Lawrence D. Day, Daniel H. Delduca, Ronald M. McNall, Phillip F. 
Bohan, Michael E. Deane, Frederick R. DeShaney, Donald J. Miller, James E. 
Braun, William E. Dickinson, Johnny A. *Devine, Paul L. Milliken, Gail L. 


Williams, Carl re N 
Wineteer. Giapeemi Briska, Philip T. Dooley, John R. *Dewey, Edward P. Mummert, Dale R. 
Broussard, Nicholas D. Downing, John E. *Dickinson, Thomas D.Murphy, Ronald D. 


Wojcik, Richard G. EZOZ 

Ses sec Danie a Browning, William H.,Ervin, James F., II Divelbiss, Carl D. *Murray, Harlan E., Jr. 
Wright, Richard P. IIL Eyre, Warren G. Drury, William R. Nace, Richard H. 
Writer, Lawrence D., Brownlow, Wilfred J.,Eytel, Charles S. *Dunn, Bernard D. Nace, Wilbert J. 
Young, Frank W., Jr. Farrier, Paul H., Jr. *Eizenhoefer, David J. *Naughton, Thomas J. 
Young, Jerry D. ESEA. Buell, Howard A. Flagler, Nicholas R. 


*Eppen, Eugene D. Nichols, Gerald M. 
Zak, Joseph A., EZZ Campbell, Axel F. Fong, Don L. *Finbraaten, Laurence Noland John E. 
Zelinka, Joseph J. EEEE. Candela, Harry J, 


Trout, Gary G., 

Vankirk, David G., 
Vanoverschelde, Eugene L., 
Vitamvas, Albert T., Jr. 

Walker, Gary T., 

Walker, Hubert C., Jr. Eos 
Walker, Richard L., 

Warren, David J., 

Waters, James P., Jr. EZOO 
Weigl, Herbert, Jr. IRgsuscccs 
Whitis, Kenneth G. BByacserr. 
Wickham, Donna L. ESOL 
Williams, Albert M., Jr. ESLORA 


Fowler, Donald R. K. Nuss, Gary B. 
*Indicates appointment issued ad interim. 
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Nygaard, Richard B. 
*O’Connell, Arthur B. 
Phillips, Robert A. 
Pierce, Leon L. 
Pinnell, Joseph K. 
*Platt, Stuart F. 
Powell, William E., Jr. 
Powers, Richard F. 
Reed, John D. 
Reeder, VanLear L. 
Reilly, Joseph V., Jr. 
Renner, Richard B. 
*Ridley, David E. 
Robinson, Robert L. 
Rook, Eugene C., Jr. 
*Rupe, Charles H. 
Schulte, Conrad P. 
*Sechler, John L. 
Sellers, James B. 
Shirley, Kenneth R. 
Shroeder, John, Jr. 
Skelly, James F., Jr. 
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Sodrel, Donald L. 
*Sofley, Billy R. 
Squibb, Rodney K. 
St. Martin, Robert W. 
Swartz, Alex E. 
*Terry, Victor W. 
"Thomas, Gary B. 
Thompson, Robert L, 
Vail, James C. 
Walker, Paul D. 
Wallace, Edwin R. 
*Welnberg, Harry H. 
Weller, Thomas C., Jr. 
Whittaker, James B. 
Wilbur, James R. 
*Williams, Thomas 
C., Jr. 
Wolcott, John N, 
*Youmans, Raymond 


wW. 
*Young, Jack L. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


*Baggott, Frank B. 
Barcus, Richard E. 
*Berg, Vernon E., Jr. 
*Bertulio, Caesar J. 
Borden, Robert S. 
*Brown, Robert G. 
Cook, Gordon 8. 
Graven, Allen B. 


*Keefe, Lawrence F. 


Magor, Warren F. 
McElroy, John W. 
McMorrow, James E. 
*Murray, George P. 
O’Brien, Eugene C. 
Parker, Alton M., Jr. 


*Struthers, Basil H. 

Takesian, Eli 

*VanTassel, Lowell W. 

Vogel, Leroy E. 

*Young, Christopher 
B. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Barczak, Jerome J. 
Bauer, John G. 


*Kelch, John A., Jr. 
Kelley, Frederick G. 


Boyce, Heyward E., III Kirkpatrick, James D. 


*Busche, Robert E. 
*Chin, William 
Clearwater, John L. 
Connor, William C. 
*Cope, Ronald P. 
*Crisp, Hugh A. 
Dunn, Jerome R. 
Earnest, Rossell A. 
*Endebrock, Prank 
L. II 
Fegley, Charles E., III 
*Filbry, Herman W. 
Fort, Arthur W. 
Fraser, John C., Jr. 
Gawarkiewicz, 
Joseph J., IN 
Grady, Noel A., Jr. 
* Johnson, Don P. 


*Klein, Dale M. 
Ledder, William R. 
Lewis, Edmund F. 
Lowrey, Richard A. 
Matthewson, Maurice 
F. 
McMenamin, Lester 
E., Jr. 
*McNeill, James E. 
Murphy, Frank J. 
*Nash, Archie R. 
Neugent, Charles L. 
*Siegle, Richard L. 
Simmons, William A., 
Jr. 
*Tobin, James M. 
*Totten, John C. 
Westcott, John A. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Ashton, Loye A, 
Badger, Daniel G, 
Batenhorst, 
F. 
*Bisson, Roger E. 
Bloch, George A. 


Bourgeois, Aubrey J. 


Jr, 
Bowen, Lathe L. 
Brazil, Robert W. 
*Brown, Max W. 
Callihan, Michael D. 
Carroll, Peter B. 
Cassidy, Robert E. 


Holroyd, Samuel V. 
Huttula, Charles S. 


Kenneth Kelly, James C., Jr. 


Lowman, Jack V. 
Luhtala, Jay L. 
McCoy, Richard B. 


,McMahon, Joseph P. 


*Murphy, Richard A. 
Pedrick, George R. 
Pierce, Gerald L. 
Schonbrun, Robert G. 
Sconyers, Jimmy R. 


Thibodeau, Richard A. 


Triplett, Robert G. 


Ciardello, Carmen A. *Turner, Donald W. 


Jr. 
Clark, George E. 
Cottle, Kenneth L., 
Eisenburger, Michael 


*Esposito, Richard A, 
Hesby, Richard A, 
Holcomb, John B. 


*Vernino, Arthur R. 
Walker, Oscar B. 
*Walsh, John D. 
Watkins, Owen T. 


Wheetley, Woodrow D. 
Wittgow, Walter C., Jr. 


Yeager, James E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Angelo, Lewis E. 
Auton, William J. 
Baldauf, George W. 


Bertka, Robert E. 
Bowden, Ronald R. 
Bowdren, Laurence P. 


Brideau, Donald J. 
Bryant, Eugene M., Jr. 
Collier, Patrick J. 
Condon, Earl N, 
Correll, Joseph M. 
Dietz, Bruce J. 


Littner, Henry D. 
McFee, Charles A. 
Millard, George W. 
Moore, Charles J. 
Mullinix, Chloe A. 
*Nelson, Paul D. 


Dunham, Chester J.,Nourigat, Earl R. 


Jr. 
Erwin, Richard E. 


Freeman, Benjamin C. 


Gobbel, Henry D. 
Goodson, James E. 
Graves, Joseph L. 


Pearce, Charles J. 

Peckenpaugh, Nor- 
mand L. 

*Risko, George J. 

Rucker, Thomas J. 


Sowers, Hubert H., Jr. 


*Halverson, Charles W.*Springer, Martha J. 


*Hatten, Ann C. 
*Joseph, Sammy W. 
Kane, George P. 
Kessler, Raymond B, 
Lawson, Donald R. 
Leadford, Wiliam M. 
Lecas, Kenneth E. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 


Brown, Charles E., II 
*Christian, Alvern D. 
Coughlin, Leo J., Jr. 
Eoff, Albert W., II 
Farrell, Lawrence M. 
*Flynn, Thomas E. 
Gladis, John T. 
Googe, James P., Jr. 
*Gresens, Larry W. 


Grunawalt, Richard J. 


Howard, Ronald C. 


Stephens, Bobby L. 
Surface, Robert L. 
Swindall, Victor A. 
Tandy, Roy W. Jr. 
Thompson, James C. 
White, Robert L. 
White, Sheldon A. 


GENERAL'S CORPS 


*Howay, John W. 
*King, Melbourne P, 
*Laitsch, Lowell C. 
Legg, Billy J. 
*Mario, David A. 
Olson, Roy A. 

Slater, Richard L. 
Wille, Paul A. 


*Woods, Theodore K., 


Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 


*Adams, Louise J. 
*Aunan, Patricia M. 
*Beveridge, Robina W. 
Burrell, Margaret M. 
Bynum, Joan C, 
*Chisholm, Marie A. 
Chute, Judith R, 
*Eisiminger, Vetah M. 
Emond, Lucille G. 
*Gillespie, Jacquelin 
Cc 


*Golebiewski, Rita J. 

*Gomes, Alma M. 

*Haile, Evelyn 

Hall, Mary F. 

Hines, Alyce M. 

*Jacobson, Dorothy 
M. 

Jones, Beverly J. 

Kelly, Mary 

Klaetka, Irma E. 


Leuenberger, Patricia 
L 


Lunquist, Nancy L. 
*MacEnery, Joan M. 
Marcotte, Natalie 
M. G. 
*McGuckin, Dorothy 
E. 
*Miller, Eleanor J. 
*Miller, Eva F. 
*Mooney, Geraldine T. 
*Morton, Jo A. 
*Nicora, Adeline 
*Noble, Frances A. 
Pechulis, Verna M. 
*Sampson, Natalie T. 
Schrock, Doris M. 
*Shepherd, Luana 
“Whitesell, Margaret 
L. 
* Wilson, Lela B. 
Yelle, Dorothy A. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifi- 


cation therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 


Abbey, Donald L, 
Abrams, Steven S. 
* Adair, Roy E., Jr. 
*Adams, Alton L. 
Adams, Charles E. 
*Adams, Chester A. 
* Albright, Richard C. 
*Allen, Henry C. 
*Allen, Temple L. 
Allin, John W. 
Alison, William S., III 
Anawalt, Richard A. 
Andersen, Franklyn D. 
Anderson, Ross K., Jr. 
*Andrews, James R. 
Anselmo, Philip S. 
*Anson, Robert, Jr. 
Armstrong, Arthur J., 
Jr. 
Arnold, William T. 
Astor, Lawrence I. 
Aucella, John P. 
Austin, Donald G. 
*Austin, Leon 
Avery, Donald W., Jr. 
*Avery, Robert Y. 
*Babb, Dewey E. 


Baffer, Roger A. 
*Balley, Larry W. 
*Baird, Dean D. 
Baker, Brent 

Baker, David J. 
Baker, Milton S., Jr. 
*Baker, Willard D. 
Balian, Alexander G. 
Ball, Harry F., Jr. 
*Ballard, Don E. 
Baltutis, John S., Jr. 
*Balut, Stephen J. 
Bard, Albert E. 
*Barker, Herbert C. 
Barker, Ross D. 
*Barnes, James C., Jr. 
Barnett, William R. 
Barney, William C. 
*Barnicle, Paul E. 
*Barrows, Blair 
Bartlett, Robert C. 
*Bartol, John H., Jr. 
Bassett, Larry A. 
*Bates, Allen W., Jr. 
Batzel, Thomas J. 
*Bauer, Wayne E. 
Baumhofer, William J. 


Beal, Richard F. 
Bean, Charles D. 
Beard, Travis N. 
Becker, Dennis E. 
* Becker, Richard E. 
*Begley, Jerry N. 
*Behrend, Robert M, 
Beland, Conrad L. 
*Belanger, Raymond 
L. 


Bell, Corwin A. 
*Bellingham, Herbert 
J 


Bellis, James R. 
*Benedict, Joseph C. 
*Bennett, Richard A. 
Benson, Jeffrey L. 
*Berigan, Francis M. 
*Berry, Billy W. 
*Berry, John D. 
*Betz, Dale S. 
Betzner, Hugh W., Jr. 
*Beumer, Theodore H. 
*Beyman, David E. 
Bilbrey, Harlan K. 
Billingsley, 
Christopher 
Bisbing, Raymond H. 
*Blevins, Ladelle F. 
*Blunden, Alec R. 
*Boesenberg, John J. 
*Bogard, Thomas H. 
Bohley, Carl M. 
Bolka, David F. 
*Bone, Charles R. 
*Boone, George J. 
*Borghoff, Francis A., 
bead 


*Boston, Michael R. 
Boswell, Dale E. 
*Bowers, Fred F. 
Bowman, Terry L. 
Boyce, Robert W. 
Boydston, James L. 
Boyen, Richard E. 
Boyer, Philip A., III 
Boyle, Robert H. 
*Bradberry, Brent A. 
*Branch, Allen D. 
*Brickett, John F. 
*Bright, Calvin F. 
*Brink, James A. 
*Brocken, John F., Jr. 
*Brokaw, Charles R. 
*Brooks, Edward J. 
Brough, Robert F. 
*Brown, Charles F. 
Brown, Emory W., Jr. 
*Brown, Joseph R. 
*Brown, Ronald L. 
*Brown, William B. 
Browne, Joseph M. 
*Bryant, Herbert V. 
*Bryant, Raymond, Jr. 
Bryant, William H. 
*Buchans, James C. 
*Buckley, Peter P. 
Buell, Kenneth R. 
Buescher, Stephen M. 
Bugg, William E. 
*Burch, Othney P. 
Burcham, Devirda H., 
Int 
Burgess, Andrew L., 
Jr. 
Burke, Michael E. 
*Burns, Robert L. 
*Burrows, John 
II 
Burt, John A. 
*Bussey, Laurence T. 
Bustamante, Charles 
J. 
Butler, Francis W. 
Byrnes, David T. 
*Byrnes, 
Jr. 


8S. 
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*Campbell, Edward L. 
Canepa, Louis R. 
*Capewell, John, Jr. 
Carl, Lester W. 
Carlmark, Jon W. 
*Carman, Jesse L. 
*Carpenter, Allan R. 
Carroll, Hugh E., II 
Carroll, Joseph F. 
Carter, Clyde L. 
Carter, James O. 
Cash, Roy, Jr. 
*Cashin, Joseph W., 
Jr. 
Cassidy, Tom K. 
*Cassiman, Paul A, 
Chapman, Austin E. 
*Chappell, Stephen F. 
*Charles, David M. 
*Christensen, Clyde V. 
*Christensen, George 
A. 
*Christian, Howard B. 
*Ciotti, Anthony 
*Ciszewski, Robert A. 
Clark, Arthur D. 
Clark, Christopher M. 
*Clark, George N. 
Clark, Hiram W., Jr. 
*Clark, Howard B. 
*Clason, Aryl B. 
Clawson, Carl H., Jr. 
Cochran, Frederick F. 
*Cockrell, Milford N., 
Jr. 
Cohen, William D. 
*Cole, LeGrande O., 
Jr. 
*Coleman, Jon 8. 
*Coleman, Thomas M. 
*Collins, Richard X. 
Collins, William G., 
Jr. 
Colthurst, Wallace R. 
Comfort, Anthony J. 
Comstock, George A. 
*Cook, Bruce C. 
Cook, Douglas W. 
Cook, John F., Jr. 
Cook, Raymond L. 
*Cooke, Oren B. 
Corgan, Michael T. 
*Corn, Robert H. 
Coshow, George H., II 
Costello, John P., II 
Coulter, William L. 
Coward, Asbury, IV 
Cox, Landon G., Jr. 
*Cox, Virgil G. 
Craig, Philip C. 
Crane, Mark F. 
*Crawford, Leslie P., 
Jr. 
Cressy, Peter H. 
*Croix, Larry E. 
Cronin, Michael P. 
*Crossman, Walter A. 
*Cummings, Vincent 
P., Jr. 
Cunha, George D. M. 
Curtin, Andrew J. 
Curtis, Donald L. 
*Curtis, Richard B. 
Curtis, Robert E. 
Dade, Thomas B. 
*Daley, Michael J. 
Dalton, Henry F. 
*Daniels, James E. 
*Dannheim, William 
T: 
Daramus, Nicholas T., 
Jr. 
Dau, Frederick W., 
Ir 


Daugherty, Shaun M. 


Henry F.,*Davidson, Alan N. 


Davis, Gerald, Jr. 


*Cacchione, David A.*Davis, Leonard G. 


Calande, John J., Jr. 
Calvano, Charles N. 
Camp, Norman T. 


*Davis, Robert L. 
*Davis, Thomas C., Jr. 
Day, Patrick A. 
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DeCarli, Wiley P. 
*DeClercq, Keith L, 


*DeFloria, Joseph G., 


Jr. 
DeFries, Melton E., 
Sr. 
Dehnert, Charles E, 
*Deklever, Vaughn G., 
*DeMark, Ramon 8. 
*Denning, William J., 
III 
Dennis, James A., Jr, 
*DesRosiers, Richard 
A 


Deutermann, Peter T. 
*Dick, Allen H. 
Dietz, Gary C. 
Dixon, Douglas M, 
Dobberteen, James D, 
*Dodd, James L. 
*Domaloan, Paul 
Donahue, Drake A. 
Donegan, John J., Jr. 
*Donn, Alan H. 
*Donnelly, John J. 
*Donofrio, Anthony 
L. 


Donovan, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Dorman, Merrill H, 
Dotterer, Kenneth R. 
*Drake, Albert W. 
Drew, James J. 
Driscoll, Kurt A. 
Duchock, Charles J., 
Jr. 
*Dunlap; Howard D, 
Dunne, Gerald W. 
Durham, Jere C. 
Earner, William A., Jr, 
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Goldschmidt, Mark N. 
Gorske, Arnold L. 
Greco, Richard G. 
Gregson, Michael J. 
Hageseth, Christian E. 
Hall, Robert F., II 
Hammersberg, Jon R. 
Hancock, George G., II 
Harris, Richard E. 
Harter, David J. 
Hassan, Robert M. 
Hawkins, Michael L. 
Hayes, Robert P. B. 
Hoglund, William J. 
Houghton, James O. 
Hunt, Phillip D. 
Isenhart, George E. 
Izzo, Joseph L- 
Jackson, David L. 
Jackson, Seth H. 
Jacobsen, Paul M. 
Janovich, John R. 
Kahle, Charles T. 
Kaiser, Ralph H. 
Keegan, Gerald T. 
Kelsey, Gerdi D. 
Kimbrell, Fred T., Jr. 
Kindschi, George W. 
King, Charles R. 
Knee, Steven T. 
Krasnow, Robert W. 
Krebs, Curtis J. 

Lee, John P. 
Lenington, Jerry O. 


Murphy, James A. 
O’Brien, Michael P. 
O'Connell, Kevin J. 
O'Hara, James P. 
Oller, Dale W. 
Orsi, James M. 
Parvin, Thomas S. 
Paul, Francis F. 
Paul, Theodore O. 
Pekas, Michael W. 
Pinkston, John A. 
Pohl, Stephen E. 
Pratt, Richard A., II 
Pryor, Donald E. 
Rader, Thomas E. 
Radnich, Robert H. 
Redmond, Roy E. 
Reed, James C. 
Reed, William J. 
Reynolds, Walter J., II 
Robertson, William C., 
Jr. 
Robinson, James E. 
Robinson, Joseph H, 
Rodgers, Donald E. 
Roduner, Gregory K. 
Roelofs, Bruce A. 
Ryan, Joseph M. 
Safiey, Gary H. 
Sawyer, Ralph A. 
Schaefer, Walter C. 
Schang, Steven J., Jr. 
Schefsky, Harvey W. 
Schloemer, Richard L. 
Schmottlach, David R. 
Schuler, Frank A., III 
Schweitzer, Robert L. 
Scott, Kenneth N. 
Seal, William C. 
Seckler, Jerrold H. 
Sibert, Scott L. 
Siegfried, George E. 
Spenier, Charles W. 
Steele, Samuel M., Jr. 
Stehr, Christian H. 
Steinberg, Steven M. 
Stevens, Bruce L. 
Stromberg, Murray G., 
Ir 
Strong, David B. 
Stuckey, Charles E. 
Swart. Edwin G., Jr. 
Templeton, Gilbert W. 
Thomas, James M. 
Tozer, James M, 
Turner, Tommy 
Ulch, George A. 
VanderBerry, Robert 
C. 
Volcjak, Edward E. 
VonEschenbach, 
Andrew C. 
Werner, Leslie G. 
Whitlock, Paul A., Jr. 
Wilder, William H. 
Williams, Robert R. 
Worthington, Richard 


L. 
Wyatt, Willie G. 
Yauch, John A. 
Young, Thomas K. 
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SUPPLY CORPS 


Actis, Charles L. 
Adelgren, Paul W. 
Andrews, Ernest L., Jr. 
Arehart, Robert C. 
Atkinson, Larry R. 
* Ayers, James D. 
*Baldwin, Seth W., II 
*Bartel, Joseph R. 
Bednar, Edmund J. 
Berquist, John R. 
Biggins, James A. 
*Bissett, John L. 
*Blankenfeld, 
Richard K., 
Blondin, Peter W. 
Boyd, Terran R. 
Bradley, James S. 
Bunch, Joseph R., Jr. 
*Cangalosi, Davis S. 
*Carr, William N. 
*Ceo, Jerome J. 
Chapman, George A., 
Jr. 
*Chappell, Richard G. 
Cole, Chester B. 
Conner, John T. 
Correll, Charles D. 
*Crocker, William G. 
*Daniels, John G. 
*Dilger, Dean E. 
*Dominy, Wilbur D. 
Driskell, James D., ITI 
*Dunn, Robert G. 
*Duryea, Robert J. 
Eadie, Paul W. 
Earhart, Terry L. 
Evans, George A. 
Fisher, Gary C. 
*Fisher, Orville L., Jr. 
*Flowers, John H. 
*Puller, Franklin B. 
*Galligan, David R. 
*Gallion, Robert Z. 
*Gee, Charles D. 
*Glisson, Donald J. 
*Green, William T. 
Grichel, Dietmar F. 
*Griffin, Jon E. 
*Groves, William D. 
*Habermann, William 
F. 
Hagerty, William O. 
*Hanson, Harold C. 
Harshbarger, Eugene 
B. 
Hart, Charles A. 
Hawthorne, Richard 


L, 
*Helmuth, Robert A. 
*Henson, Verlin C. 
Hering, Joseph F. 
Hickman, Donald E. 
Hildebrand, Jarold R. 
*Holland, Donald L. 
*Hooker, James S. 
Hundelt, George R. 
Hyman, William M. 
*James, William D. 
Jenson, Ronald L. 
Johnston, John M. 
Jones, Eric B. 
*Jones, Richard W. 
*Kavanaugh, John T. 
Kerr, Harold L., Jr. 
Lafianza, Bernard J. 
Lafnitzegger, 

Frederick A. 
*Lebel, Robert F., Jr. 
Leeper, James E., Jr. 
*Lewis, James J. 
Lovstedt, Joel M. 
*Lutz, Gerald G. 
Lutz, Harold G., Jr. 
MacAulay, Charles P. 


MacMurray, Michael 
M 


*Marshall, Robert K. 
*Mastrandrea, Gary 
A. 
McDermott, John E. 
McDonald, John F. 
McGraa, John R., III 
McNutt, Beverly D., 
dr. 
*Meneely, Frank T. 
* Meyer, James R. 
Mitchell, John W. 
*Mitchell, Willis A. 
*Monson, Jon P. 
Moore, Thomas J. 
Morris, John G. 
*Mueller, John J. 
Murray, Michael A. 
Musgrave, Alvin W., 
Jr. 
Nichols, Clifford J. 
Nichols, Edward H. 
Norris, David C, 
*Oehrlein, William P, 
O’Hara, Patrick J. 
Olin, William W. 
Olio, John F. 
Owens, Joseph F. 
*Owens, Robert K. 
*Packard, Charles A. 
*Paine, John S. 
Parrot, Ralph C. 
*Parsons, Donald S., 
Jr. 
Peiffer, Robert H. 
Perry, James H., Jr. 
*Peterson, Roland H, 
*Pierce, John H. 
Pinskey, Carl W. 
*Pittman, Harold S. 
Ponder, Joseph E. 
Rasmussen, Kenneth 
H. 
*Reynolds, Marvin D. 
Rumsey, Charles G. 
*Savola, Vernon V., 
Jr, 
Schiel, William A., Jr. 
Schultz, Robert A. 
*Seddon, Thomas A. 
*Sewell, John B. 
*Shannon, William N 
Shields, Edward J. 
Siburt, Forrest N., Jr. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Richard M. 
Smith, William J. 
*Sneiderman, Mar- 
shall L. 
Stafford, Joe R. 
*Stebbins, Lynten H. 
Stocker, Vernon D. 
Stone, Charles W., Jr. 
*Sulek, Kenneth J. 
Summers, John H. 
*Tallant, Arnold 
Terwilliger, Bruce K., 
Jr. 
Thomas, Gary L. 
Trandum, William I. 
Ullman, Robert C. 
Unsicker, David W. 
*Wagner, Gregory L. 
Waldron, Andrew J., 
Jr. 
*Wallace, Wiliam W. 
Walton, Joseph L. 
*Webster, Bert R. 
Wells, Paul D. 
Wellumson, Douglas 
R. 
West, Karl P. 
Williams, Richard H. 
Wong, Dennis W. H. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Bartholomew, Carroll 
E 


*Bruggeman, John A. 


*Coughlin, Conall R. 
Dorr, Charles E. 
*Fiorino, Alfred L. 


*Gill, Francis 

*Kuhn, Thomas W. 

*Luebke, Robert B., 
Jr. 

*McCoy, Charles J. 


*Meehan, Conon J, *Stewart, Lisle E. 
Murray, Edward K. Winnenberg, John O. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


*Riley, Robert J. 

*Rowland, William A., 
Jr. 

*Roy, Raymond A. 

Smith, Jerry R. 
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* White, Harry G. 
* Wilder, James O. 
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*Winningham, Joe 
*Zettl, Bernard L, 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 


*Boasberg, Robert, Jr. 
*Closser, Daniel P., Jr. 
*DeRocher, 

Frederic G. 
*Ellis, Donald P., Jr. 


*Norgaard, 
Kenneth R. 

*Rowley, 
Robert D., Jr. 

*Turner, 


Andrews, Richard E. 
Bergstrom, Robert R. 
*Beauby, Stephen C. 
*Crane, Thomas C. 
*Day, Norman W, 
Dillman, Robert P. 
Eckert, James W. 
Edmiston, Robert C. 
Everett, Ernest J. 
Greene, Carl D. 
Griffith, Harry G. 
Hanks, James E. 
*Hansen, Robert E. 
*Harris, William F. 
Hathaway, James L. 
Heine, Richard F., Jr. 
*Hines, Leslie L. 
Hosey, Gary R. 
Hudspeth, Robert T. 
Hull, David N. 
Hyland, Richard J. 
Konold, David W., Jr. 


*McCullagh, Paul W. 
*McManus, Robert G. 
*Myers, Larry D. 
Nadulski, Michael E. 
Pearson, Rufus J., III 
Pero, Michael A., Jr. 
Rensetti, Joseph L. 
Rohrbach, Richard M. 
*Rumbold, William 
W., Jr. 
*Sahiman, Claire G. 
Scott, Gary H. 
*Shaw, Arthur R. 
Sheaffer, Donald R, 
Smith, Homer F., II 
*Stevens, Joseph M., 
Jr. 
Stewart, Stephen E. 
Vaudreuil, Wilfred J., 
Jr. 
Wilson, Ronald K, 


DENTAL CORPS 


Balsiger, Verlin W., Jr. 


Barton, Terry L. 
*Bauman, John C. 
Bosworth, Bruce L. 
Butlin, Roderick W. 
Chapman, Robert J. 
Cholaki, George C. 
DeLong, Richard L. 
Dunn, William P., Jr. 
Esquire, Robert G. 
Finger, Richard B., Jr. 
Fisk, Bruce D. 
*Gustafson, Duane O. 
Hancock, Everett B. 
Hartman, Gerald E. 
Higgins, Joseph P., Jr. 


Horton, Charles B. 
Ingraham, Richard L. 
Jack, Robert W. 
*Licking, Thomas C. 
Lucas, Michael S. 
MacLeod, George 
Maiorana, Joseph J. 
Merlo, Thomas J. 
Moe, Robert C. 
Nagel, Norman J. 
Orthmeyer, Harold J., 
Jr. 
Ostrowski, John 8S. 
Smith, Gary L. 
Sullivan, William W. 
*Wight, Thomas A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


* Adkins, David D. 
Alhauser, Robert V., 
Jr. 
* Anderson, Francis G. 
*Ashton, George H. 
*Baker, Donald E. 
Bell, “R” Thomas, III 
Bond, James C. 
*Brown, Wayne A. 
Buckles, Richard G. 
*Buhaly, Albert L. 
*Cannizzaro, John 8. 
*Carroll, Jake R. 
*Clark, Robert P. 
*Cunningham, 
Robert S., II 
Curran, Patrick M. 
*Deeter, Victor R. 
*Ferguson, John O. 
*Ferris, William A. 
Fingerett, Sheldon N. 
*Fullerton, Jack G. 
Funaro, Joseph F. 
*Gannon, John H. 
*Gay, Kenton W. 
*Giard, Emile N. 
*Gillespie, Franklin 
D 


*Gogel, Casper J. 
*Green, Charles M. 
*Gregoire, Harvey G. 
*Hall, Richard T. 
Hartman, Carl H. 
*Hatten, Arthur D., 
Jr. 
*Henderson, “S” 
Douglas 
*Hill, Thomas A. 
*Horne, William O. 
* Jenkins, Lloyd M. 
*Johnson, Jay A. 


* Johnson, Robert A. 

*Juda, Thaddeus A. 

*Kalfas, Dimitri L. 

*Laughlin, Leo L., 
Jr. 

*Mackin, Thomas F., 
Jr. 

*Mason, James J. 

*McCurry, Romeo G. 

*McPeters, Roland E. 

*Patterson, Patrick 
R. 


*Payton, Richard A. 
*Praria, Paul A, 
*Rath, Arthur R. 
*Rhodes, Durward L. 
*Rice, Richard T. 
*Robinson, Patsy J. 
*Rosplock, Jerome D, 
*Santana, Frederick 


J. 

*Schmutz, Clinton 
E. 

*Self, William L. 

*Schackelford, Paul 
R. 

Shaughnessy, Mary 
K 


Smith, Lamar R, 

*Smith, Robert E. 

*Thompson, Bobbie 
L 


*Tilton, Delmar L. 

*Tomczyk, Frank E. 

Toops, Paul E. 

*Tworzyanski, 
Chester 

Walker, Jerry M. 

*Wallace, Robert O. 

*Warren, Joseph E. 

* Wesolowski, Carl A, 


*Gall, William D, 
*Gilliam, 

Thomas A.. Jr. 
*Henkel, George E, 
*Hosken, 

Edward W., Jr. 
*Kuhner, Robert L. 


NURSE CORPS 


*Odom, Helen A. 
Peters, Shirley 
Ricardi, Jean ©. 
*Riddell, June E, 
*Russell, Susanne 
Simler, Monica 
Triplett, Audrain M. 
*Walker, Dorothy A. 
Wildeboer, 
Henrietta M. 
*Witherow, Mary A. 
*Word, Helena M. 
*Yucha, Shirley A. 


Patrick C. 
*Wheeler, 

Matthew J., Jr. 
* Woods, 

Terrence J. 
*Wulf, Norman A. 


*Ancelard, 

Madeline M. 
*Arndt, Karen I. 
*Campen, Kathryn E. 
*Dexter, Marion C. 
*Dunn, Glenda G. 
*Fox, Patricia M, 
*Hennessy, Jo A. 
Hubbard, Carol A, 

* Janik, Barbara A. 
*Loughney, Juel A. M. 
* Marks, Alita C. 
*McKown, Frances C. 
* Medina, Elida D. 


Alan E. Michel, U.S. Navy, for transfer to 
and appointment in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps in the permanent grade of lieu- 
tenant and the temporary grade of lieutenant 
commander. 

William J. Ford, Jr., U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps in the permanent grade of 
Heutenant (junior grade) and the temporary 
grade of lieutenant. 

Richard L. Martens, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for transfer to and appointment in 
the Judge Advocate General's Corps in the 
permanent grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
and the temporary grade of lieutenant. 

Lowell R. Norris, III, U.S. Navy, for trans- 
fer to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
(Junior grade) and the temporary grade of 
lieutenant, 

Charles M. Polanski, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) and the temporary grade of 
lieutenant. 

William H. Butler, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) and the temporary grade of 
lieutenant. 

The following named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps in the permanent grade 
of ensign: 

Allen, Charles E. 

Butler, William H. 

Jukkola, Lloyd A. 

Ralph D. Bianco, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, 
for transfer to and appointment in the line 
in the permanent grade of ensign. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in 
the Supply Corps in the permanent grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) and the temporary 
grade of lieutenant: 

Cohan, Lawrence L. Richardson, Paul F, 
Mitchell, Ralph M., Jr. Uris, Richard B. 
Oswald, John S., II Vellis, John D., IT 

The following-named officers of the U.S, 
Navy for transfer to an appointment in the 
Supply Corps in the permanent grade of 
ensign: 

Ahrens, Robert A. McQueen, Thomas W. 
Broaddus, Girard T. Morton, George H. E., 
Gillette, Robert C. Im 

Harris, Richard A., Jr. Mumma, Donald C. 
Jones, Samuel L. O'Rourke, Brian 
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Rieve, Roy C. 
Warner, Paul G. 


The following-named. officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant. in the line, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

Gruver, William K. Spinelli, Robert. B. 

Henry P. Boardman, Jr., Supply Corps, U.S, 
Navy, for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the Supply Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

James W. Fitzsimmons III, Nurse Corps, 
U.S. Navy, for permanent promotion to lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) and temporary pro- 
motion to lieutenant in the Nurse Corps, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 

The following-named women officers of the 
U.S. Navy, for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the line, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 


*Benson, Patricia G. 
*Binaghi, Joanne T. 
*Bivins, Rita H, 
*Blake, Sally A. 
*Botzum, Diane 
Clark, Georgia 
*Delarot, Anna M. 
*Derrough, Lois A. 
*Hazard, Roberta L. 
*Hoag, Jean W. 


Mildred L. Carr, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy. 
for permanent promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander in the Supply Corps sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law. 

David M. Muschna, U.S. Navy, for tempo- 
rary promotion to the grade of lieutenant in 
the line, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided. by law. 

*Indicates appointment issued ad interim. 


In THE MARINE CORPS 


Having been designated in accordance 
with the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, Section 5232, Maj. Gen. William G. 


Webb, James A., IIT 


*Hurlbut, Bonny A. 
*James, Mary C. 
*Loser, Margit M. 
*Mearls, Joanne R. 
Nyce, Barbara R. 
*Pane, Marietta A. 
*Ragozzine, Carolyn 
M. 


*wylie, Elizabeth G. 
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Thrash, U.S. Marine Corps, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, for appointment to the grade of 
lieutenant general while so serving. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond G. Davis, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for appointment as Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps in accordance 
with the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, Section 5202, with the grade of gen- 
eral while so serving. 

Having been designated in accordance with 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
Section 6232, Maj. Gen. Wallace H. Robin- 
son, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, for appointment to the grade of 
lieutenant general while so serving. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

The following named staff noncommis- 
sioned officers for temporary appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps, for limited duty, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Candelario, Rafael 

Moore, Terrance L. 


The following-named U.S. Naval Academy 
graduates for permanent appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


Anderson, R. G. 
Annis, Robert E, 


Appenfelder, G. D, 


Ard, Peter N. 
Balcom, John L. 
Bayne, Douglas L. 
Beck, Mark T. 
Bennett, Chris 
Bjerke, Thomas E, 
Blair, G. W. 
Bloomer, David R. 
Boteler, Johal R. 
Boyer, Charles E. 
Bozarth, Errett J. 
Brighton, S. H. 


Brown, Michael M. 
Brown, Stephen R, 
Burnette, R. G. Jr. 
Cabana, Robert D. 
Caouette, T. H. 
Carroll, ©. T. F. 
Carter, William B, 
Cheney, Stephen A. 
Clarkson, A. F., Jr. 
Clydesdale, R. III 
Compton, M. R. 
Conroy, V. P., Jr. 
Crimaldi, Sam B. 
Dalton, Thomas R. 
Demars, M. W., Jr. 


Dodson, Thomas J. 
Dunleavy, C, J. 
Duscheld, A. L. IIT 
Elsberry, John G. 
Erickson, R. H. 
Flinn, George W. 
Fliszar, John N. 
Fretz, O. R., III 
Fuchs, Frank C. 
Gallagher, F. M., Jr. 
Gardner, Mark S. 
Geil, Jerome L, 
Giacobbe, Peter J. 
Graham, Vernon C. 
Greene, M.J. L., Jr. 
Gregor, C. John 
Griffin, Barry P. 


Hammond, C, W., Jr. 


Harper, James R. 
Harris, Gerald F. 
Havenstein, W, P. 
Hayman, Thomas A. 
Hedderly, G. T. 
Hemler, Jeffrey F. 
Heikes, Lambert ©, 
Hermann, Peter E. 
Hesse, Donald E. 
Hield, Roger A., Jr. 
Hull, Jeffrey L. 
Inskeep, Carl D. 


Jamieson, Thomas M. 


Jecmen, Reid A. 
Jennings, S. C. 
Kellogg, John E. 
Kinnear, N. T., III 
Knott, David A. 
Kremian, Frank T. 
Lammers, J. R. 
Longworth, M. W. 
Macklin, Mark S. 
Marcy, Hugh W., 
Mayes, Robert C. 
Mazzara, Andrew F. 
McConnell, F. 
McKenzie, Scott W, 
Meek, Robert W. 
Mendelson, J, S. 
Mikkelsen, D. J. 
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Miller, H. K., Jr. 
Miller, Raymond T. 
Moore, J. T..C., II 
Nadolski, Keith E. 
Nelson, Ralph D. 
North, John R. 
Obrien, T, P., Jr. 
Olsen, D. A., Jr. 
Paul, P. J., III 
Perry, A. L., III 
Peterson, Dale A. 
Pickett, Gerald W. 
Porter, John F. 
Pullen, G. D. 
Queen, James E. 
Quinn, John A., IV 
Radomski, D. J. 
Riggs, Stephen A, 
Rodgers, George L. 
Rose, Bowen F., Jr. 
Santillo, J.C. 
Sattler, John F. 
Schwelm, Karl T. 
Searing, James M. 
Settle, Robert H. 
Shoaf, Peter J. 
Smith, Paul R. 
Speer, Martin J. 
Spratt, Ronald E. 
Stephan, Terry A. 
Stiles, Clay O. 
Storey, David K, 
Storey, J. A,, III 
Sullivan, Cecil E. 
Sullivan, P. H. 
Summa, Mario J. 
Swords, Michael J. 
Tonkin, Terry L. 
Travis, Richard F. 
Uberman, Joseph 8. 
Voss, Paul H. 
Waterman, Brett N, 
Weiss, Terry T. 
Williams, P. E. 
Winkelman, Jack D, 
Winslow, W. E., Jr. 
Wnek, Ronald F. 
Zaudtke, Peter A. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Rudolf Kiviranna, of the Estonian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of New 
York, offered the following prayer: 


Father in heaven, we approach Thee in 
sincere humility. 

We live in a world under the shadows 
of great problems to which there are no 
easy solutions. 

Give us, O God, Thy light to under- 
stand the difficulties of our world and our 
responsibilities to overcome them. 

We need courage and wisdom to take 
a decisive stand against all evil which in 
many ways threatens the world and our 
Nation. 

On the Independence Day of the Es- 
tonian nation we think of all nations who 
are forced to live under the yoke of 
atheistic communism. 

Through Thy grace these nations have 
preserved an unconquerable will for free- 
dom and an unquenchable hope that 
they may one day belong to the family 
of free nations. 

To further this cause bless our Presi- 
dent and Government and the en- 
deavors of the Congress of the United 
States. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 


ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 16 United States Code 715a, as 
amended, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. DINGELL and 
Mr. CONTE. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE PLYMOUTH-PROVINCETOWN 
CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2(a), Public Law 91-474, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Plymouth-Provincetown Celebration 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. KEITH, and 
Mr. CONTE. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 3(a), Public Law 86- 
380, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, Mr. ULLMAN, and Mrs. DWYER. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 15 United States Code 1024(a), 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Joint Economic Committee the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Patman, Mr. BoLiinec, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
REUSS, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. Brown 
of Ohio, and Mr. BLACKBURN. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON NAVAJO- 
HOPI INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 10(a), Public Law 474, 
8ist Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration the 
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following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Hatey, Mr. Upatt and Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2(b), Public Law 89- 
491, as amended, the Chair appoints as 
members of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Donouve, Mrs. Hansen of Washington, 
Mr. Saytor, and Mr. WHITEHURST. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS EX 
OFFICIO OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY CENTER FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2(a), Public Law 85- 
874, as amended, the Chair appoints as 
members ex officio of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. Roncatio, 
and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


REINTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few Congresses I have offered a 
number of measures designed to stimu- 
late discussion on the issues they raise. 
Today, I am reintroducing a number of 
these bills. It is my hope that the dialog 
on each of these measures will continue. 
Iam also hopeful that the proposals I am 
introducing today will receive hearings 
during this Congress. 

In the coming weeks I will be introduc- 
ing proposals on consumer protection, 
the environment, and drugs, and crime. 
These subjects are not covered by the 
18 measures being introduced today. 

The following is a brief summary of 
each piece of legislation: 

First. The Meals for Millions Founda- 
tion of Los Angeles, Calif., will be granted 
a Federal charter. The measure sets 
forth the purposes and structure of the 
program. There are no Federal funds 
involved. 

Second. Two measures deal with fi- 
nancing important education programs. 
One bill would create a secondary market 
for education facilities construction 
loans, The other bill would establish a 
secondary market for the various fed- 
erally insured student loan papers. 

Third. ‘A measure creating a National 
Institute on Digestive Diseases, thereby 
ane research and training in this 

eld. 

Fourth, An amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act which would ex- 
pand Federal support of programs train- 
ing Americans in international affairs 
and languages. 

Fifth. A measure that would include 
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chiropractic under the provisions of 
medicare. 

Sixth. An amendment to the Export- 
Import Bank Act which would exclude 
the Bank's receipts and disbursements 
from the budget, thereby increasing the 
Bank’s operating flexibility. 

Seventh. A measure creating a Small 
Tax Division within the Tax Court en- 
abling small wage earners to have a 
hearing on their tax problems. 

Eighth. A measure that would require 
public opinion polls to disclose the 
method used in obtaining their informa- 
tion. 

Ninth. A measure limiting advertising 
of alcoholic beverages on the public air- 
ways. 

Tenth. A bill guaranteeing Federal 
employees their constitutional rights to 
privacy. 

Eleventh. An amendment that in- 
creases the presumption of service-con- 
nected multiple sclerosis from 7 to 20 
years, 

Twelfth. A measure permitting States 
to arrange for hospital coverage under 
medicare. 

Thirteenth. A bill authorizing pensions 
to survivors of those awarded the Medal 
of Honor posthumously. 

Fourteenth. A measure making it eas- 
ier for the blind to get disability benefits. 

Fifteenth. A measure creating a new 
formula permitting the Retired Reserve 
to receive retirement pay. 

Sixteenth. A bill that would allow the 
Federal Government to pick up the in- 
creased cost of welfare caused by court 
decisions doing away with residency re- 
quirements. 

Seventeenth. A measure permitting 
veterans retired at 100-percent disability 
before 1949 to collect retirement pay. 

I haye made a number of statements 
on each of the above measures. Those in- 
terested in any of the items mentioned 
may contact my office and request my 
previous statement on it. 


ARMS ET LES FRANCAIS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN: Mr. Speaker, over the 
last few years there has been constant 
discussion in the Congress about the sale 
of U.S. arms to foreign nations. This dis- 
cussion was particularly warm in con- 
nection with projected sales to Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Colombia. 

The opponents of such sales, in un- 
doubted good faith, argued that providing 
more modern equipment would step up 
an arms race and might even provide 
the means for suppressing popular rev- 
olutionary movements. 

The countervailing argument, which I 
accepted, maintained that the countries 
in question would obtain the arms in any 
event regardless of the state of their 
national budgets and that it would be 
better for us to be the suppliers than to 
have them come from other sources. If 
the United States made the sales, there 
would be greater control over the types of 
weapons and their sophistication, as well 
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to place restraints on 
and spare 


as the ability 
duplication, maintenance, 
parts. 

A recent study proves that predictions 
of those who favored a continuation of 
the policy have come true. French arms 
salesmen have moved into the Latin 
American market with a vengeance since 
our refusal to continue our programs. 

C, L. Sulzberger in his New York Times 
column, “Arms and the Frenchman,” of 
February 21, 1971, makes the following 
statement: 

Recently agreements have been made or 
are under negotiation with Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Pan- 
ama, Peru and Venezuela. Those mostly in- 
volve Mirage jets but some concern Fouga 
Magister trainers, AMX tanks, Alouette heli- 
copters, gunboats and Exocet sea-to-sea mis- 
siles. The biggest single accord was arranged 
last year with Argentina for 106 Mirage V’s. 


Mr. Sulzberger also shows that France 
has moved into the arms market in South 
Africa which has been partially vacated 
by the British because of the clamor of 
the opposition to the current Govern- 
ment and the objections of African mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. With the ris- 
ing tide of anti-American feeling in 
Latin America and the present revolu- 
tionary tendency, the furnishing by the 
French of these weapons cannot be 
viewed with complacency, nor can the 
possibility of introducing Iron Curtain 
armaments be dismissed. 

It is interesting to note that this rather 
cynical policy has brought military or- 
ders of over a billion dollars to France 
in 1970 and covers negotiations with no 
less than 26 countries. 

I certainly do not advocate an attempt 
on the part of the United States to be- 
come a competitor in the merchandising 
of weapons for profit. At the same time, 
I do consider it worthwhile to see what 
has happened in fact when we have with- 
heid our weapons from the countries in 
question. The result has not been to cut 
off their purchase, but simply to change 
the source of acquisition to one other 
than ourselves. Obviously, in certain 
cases this could bring about unwelcome 
and dangerous complications, 

The article follows: 

ARMS AND THE FRENCHMAN 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris—A certain American envoy to 
France, named Benjamin Franklin, used to 
say honesty was the best policy and this is 
what the French today assert with respect 
to their enormous arms trade with the rest 
of the world, a commerce described by rivals 
or disappointed clients as “warmongering” 
or “outrageous.” French arms policy may be 
cynical but it is not obscured by cant. 

Paris, which has now replaced London as 
number three armaments export capital 
(after Washington and Moscow), contends 
quite blandly that it sells weapons on a 
strictly business basis in the national inter- 
est, is no merchant of death and simply pro- 
vides what others would provide if the French 
didn't offer better goods or better terms. 

As a consequence of this straight-forward 
approach to a highly charged subject the 
French brought their total for foreign mili- 
tary orders last year to well over $1 billion. 
Since January, 1969, sales have been arranged 
or negotiations begun with no less than 26 


countries. 
The two most contentious regions in- 
volved, politically speaking, are Latin Amer- 
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ica and South Africa. French arms salesmen, 
under their director, Hughes de l’Estoile, have 
moved into the Latin-American market pre- 
viously regarded as Washington’s exclusive 
ballwick, thus clearly reducing dependence 
on the U.S.A. of several nations in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine area. 

Recently agreements have been made or 
are under negotiation with Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Columbia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Pan- 
ama, Peru, and Venezuela. These mostly in- 
volve Mirage jets but some concern Fouga 
Magister trainers, AMX tanks, Alouette heli- 
copters, gunboats and Exocet sea-to-sea mis- 
siles. The biggest single accord was arranged 
last year with Argentina for 106 Mirage V's. 

Effective intrusion into the Latin market 
has obvious political repercussions because 
of its heritage of anti-Yankee feeling and 
also because of the rising tide of revolutions 
Stressing hostility to Washington. The only 
equally explosive area of French arms pene- 
tration is South Africa. 

In 1969 Paris sold 42 Mirage III and three 
Mirage III B jets to Pretoria. A new con- 
tract is being negotiated for 100 Mirage 
Milans. The French have sold helicopters and 
Panhard armored cars (both effective against 
guerrillas) and are developing their 
surface-to-surface Cactus guided missile in 
South Africa with Pretoria paying about 
three-fourths its cost. 

Astonishingly, this produces few complaints 
against Paris from the many blacks or pro- 
black African clients of France’s armaments 
industry, including Cameroun, Congo, Gabon, 
the Ivory Coast, Kenya, Sengal, Algeria, 
Libya, Morocco and Tunisia. Indeed, the 
largest contract yet made by the manufac- 
turers of the Mirage was for the sale of 110 
of these remarkable jets to leftist, revolu- 
tionary Libya which violently dislikes South 
Africa. 

This unembarrassed export to both sides of 
the African disputes enrages Britain, which 
keeps risking dissolution of the Common- 
wealth by angry black states every time lim- 
ited military sales to Pretoria are mentioned. 

That liberal newspaper, The Guardian, re- 
ported recently: “The extraordinary manner 
by which France has managed to carry on its 
arms sales to South Africa without major 
challenge was never more marked than when 
President Kaunda visited Paris last autumn 
after his first angry confrontation with Mr. 
Heath over the South African arms issue .. . 

“There is little doubt that France stands 
ready to fill the gap if Britain were after all 
to decide against an arms deal with South 
Africa, Nevertheless President Kaunda 
emerged from his session with Monsieur 
Pompidou mollified, and off the warpath 
against France.” 

The only obviously political restriction on 
French arms salesmen has been vis-a-vis 
Israel which bought and paid for fifty Mir- 
age V's never licensed for export because of 
the later embargo on weapons sales to that 
little country. Aircraft manufacturers ulti- 
mately lost little by the boycott since the 
French Air Force itself has purchased only 
about 400 of the 1,200 Mirages so far manu- 
factured. The rest have gone to thirteen 
foreign lands. 

By outright come-and-get-it arms dealings, 
a policy which doesn't even pretend to adhere 
to any limitations equivalent to the moral 
or political restrictions of American, Rus- 
sian or British salesmen, France has accom- 
plished three things she values in the na- 
tional interest. 

She has gained immense prestige for the 
excellence of her weapons, above all (para- 
doxically) by Israel's extraordinarily effective 
use of the Mirages she had bought before the 
embargo. France, moreover, has balanced her 
foreign trade, with arms exports comprising 
8 per cent of all sales and more than a quar- 
ter of manufactured equipment shipped 
abroad. And she has earned enough to pay 
entirely for the research and development 
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program of the high quality French arma- 
ments industry. 


COAST GUARD ACADEMY COURSES 
ON U.S. HISTORY AND TRADITION 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and For- 
eign Operations, of which I am a mem- 
ber, recently held hearings on the at- 
tempted defection by Lithuanian Sea- 
man Simas Kudirka and found negli- 
gence at several of the bureaucratic levels 
involved. During these hearings I noted 
& lack of sensitivity on the part of the 
Coast Guard officials involved, both to 
the human aspects of the case and 
long historical tradition of the United 
States regarding political refugees. I 
stated that the implications of the 
Kudirka tragedy went far beyond the 
incident itself. They touched on our 
whole tradition of the right to asylum. 

As a Member of Congress and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, I have, since the 
hearings, inquired at the Academy about 
courses offered there in American his- 
tory and government. I expressed to the 
Academy my particular concern that our 
Coast Guard officers be properly in- 
structed in our Nation’s traditional pro- 
tection of human rights. The Academy’s 
reply, which I shall place in the RECORD 
along with my original letter, provides a 
basic description of the course offerings. 
While the rights of political asylum are 
not the specific topic for any one course, 
Rear Adm. John F. Thompson does de- 
scribe the Academy’s academic program 
as “firmly rooted in the American tradi- 
tion of responsibility for the individual 
and his freedom.” I am pleased to see 
that there is emphasis upon the historical 
and constitutional elements of U.S. 
society and I hope that our traditional 
guarantees will be more clearly under- 
stood as a result of this unfortunate 
incident. 

It is my hope that the Coast Guard 
Academy will further emphasize this as- 
pect of its academic program and as a 
member of the Board of Visitors, I will 
continue to stress the need for such in- 
struction. Coast Guard officers must act 
in the future with more awareness of our 
traditional protection of human freedom 
than was displayed in the Kudirka case. 
In a nation founded on the basic rights 
of the individual, this kind of tragedy 
must not be allowed to reoccur. 

The text of my letter to the Coast 
Guard Academy and the Academy’s reply 
follows: 

DECEMBER 16, 1970. 
Rear Adm. ARTHUR B. ENGEL, 
Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn. 

DEAR ADMIRAL ENGEL: Recent hearings held 
by the State Department Organization and 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee of which I 
am a Member and concerning the attempted 
defection of a Lithuanian sailor aboard a U.S. 
Coast Guard Cutter indicated a lack of 
formal instruction to Coast Guard officers on 
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United States policy concerning political 
refugees and indeed in other areas of history 
and political questions. 

As a Member of Congress and as a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy, I should like 
to know what courses in American Govern- 
ment and American History are offered at the 
Academy. I am particularly interested in 
knowing whether or not any instruction is 
given concerning our Nation’s traditional 
protection of human rights, with specific 
reference to the right of asylum for political 
refugees. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you on this 
important matter at your earliest con- 
venience, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY, 

New London, Conn., December 23, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monacan: In response to your 
letter of 16 December 1970, may I describe 
relevant courses in history and government 
taught here at the Coast Guard Academy. 
These courses, and indeed the entire course 
of study at the Academy, are the result of 
continued curriculum development, parti- 
cularly over the past ten-year period. Our 
curriculum is under constant review, by 
both internal faculty bodies and outside ed- 
ucational advisers. 

During their four years of study for the 
B.S. degree and a commission in the Coast 
Guard, cadets in all curriculum areas are 
required to complete satisfactorily a single- 
semester course in the history of the United 
States, and a single-semester course in 
American government. The first of these 
courses focuses upon American historical 
government from its constitutional begin- 
nings up through the present time. It is a 
basic sophomore survey course designed to 
give both broad background and adequate 
preparation for other courses in history. The 
second of these courses, Principles of Amer- 
ican Government, concentrates upon the 
organization and functioning of our na- 
tional government. The role of each gov- 
ernmental branch, and their relationships to 
the constitution, are studied, along with the 
constitution itself. 

Several other courses, either curriculum 
requirements for special areas of study or 
elective courses open to all cadets, are per- 
tinent to your question, One is the history 
of American Diplomacy, in which diploma- 
tic history and foreign policy of the United 
States are considered. A second is the course 
in International Relations, required of ali 
senior cadets who are in a non-technical 
area of study; this course considers questions 
of foreign policy, international law, and in- 
ternational organizations. At present, there 
are approximately a dozen other courses 
taught in history and government; History of 
Colonial America, The Civil War and Re- 
construction, The New Deal, Fair Deal and 
After, American Maritime History, Modern 
European History, Modern Russian History, 
Modern Asia, American Constitutional De- 
velopment, Military Policy, Comparative Gov- 
ernment, and Western Political Theory. In 
addition, a course in the fundamentals of 
law, taught to all seniors, covers certain 
aspects of international law, such as sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction at sea. In several of 
these courses, questions of foreign policy 
and international political relations are con- 
sidered. There has been, however, no cover- 
age of the right of asylum for political 
refugees as a specific topic in these courses. 
A case study is now being developed by staff 
members for inclusion in the required law 
course. 

An education firmly rooted in the Amer- 
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ican tradition of responsibility for the in- 
dividual and his freedom, plus indoctrina- 
tion into the humanitarian mission of the 
Coast Guard, seem to me to be the strong- 
est foundations for a firm belief in the right 
of the individual to freedom. It is such an 
education which we are attempting to give 
here at the Coast Guard Academy. I would 
be pleased to discuss these matters with 
you at any time, and would like to invite 
you to visit the Academy at your con- 
venience. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Coast Guard. 


THE LATE S. SGT. KARL G. TAYLOR 


(Mr. MORGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1971, in the name of the Con- 
gress, the President awarded the Medal 
of Honor posthumously to S. Sgt. Karl 
G. Taylor, who was killed in Vietnam on 
December 8, 1968. At the time of his 
death, he was serving as company gun- 
nery sergeant, Company 1, 3d Battalion, 
26th Marine Regiment. Staff Sergeant 
Taylor had been in the Marine Corps 
since 1959 and was serving his second 
tour in Vietnam. He is the husband of 
the former Shirley Ann Piatt and the 
father of two sons and a daughter, Karl 
G., Jr., age 7; Keven G., age 4; and 
Sheryl A., age 8. Mrs. Taylor and the 
children live in Avella, Pa. 

In addition to the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, Staff Sergeant Taylor’s medals 
and decorations include the Purple 
Heart, the Presidential Unit Citation 
with one bronze star, the Good Conduct 
Medal with two bronze stars, the Na- 
tional Defense Service Medal, the Viet- 
namese Service Medal with three bronze 
stars, the Vietnamese Cross of Gallant- 
ry with Palm, the Military Merit Medal, 
the Gallantry Cross with Palm, and the 
Republic of Vietnam Campaign Medal. 

I am including in my remarks the 
background of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor and the citation accompanying 
the medal. 

The American people should be proud 
of Staff Sergeant Taylor for his sacrifices 
and courageous service to his country. 

The materia! follows: 

MEDAL OF HONOR 

The Medal of Honor is the highest award 
for bravery that can be given to any indi- 
vidual in the United States. In judging men 
for receipt of the medal, each service has 
established its own regulations. The deed 
must be proved by incontestable evidence of 
at least two eyewitnesses; it must be so out- 
standing that it clearly distinguishes the 
recipient’s gallantry beyond the call of duty 
from lesser forms of bravery; it must involve 
the risk of his life; and it must be the type 
of deed which, if he had not done it, would 
not subject him to any justified criticism. 

The idea for the Medal of Honor was born 
during the Civil War as men fought gallantly 
and oftentimes displayed great heroism. 
George Washington originated the Purple 
Heart in 1782 to honor brave soldiers, sailors 
and marines. From that time until the Civil 
War, Certificates of Merit and a “brevet” sys- 
tem of promotions were used as military 
awards. The first military decoration formally 
authorized by the American Government as 
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a badge of valor was the Medal of Honor for 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
It was authorized by Congress, and approved 
by President Abraham Lincoln on December 
21, 1861. The medal for the Army and Volun- 
tary Forces was authorized on July 12, 1862. 

The medal is awarded “in the name of the 
Congress of the United States” and for this 
reason, it is often called the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. It is only on rare occasions, 
however, that Congress awards special Medals 
of Honor. An Executive Order, signed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt on September 
20, 1905, directed that ceremonies of award 
“will always be made with formal and im- 
pressive ceremonial” and that the recipient 
“will, when practicable, be ordered to Wash- 
ington, D.C. and the presentation will be 
made by the President, as Commander in 
Chief, or by such representative as the Pres- 
ident may designate.” 

The Navy Medal of Honor is made of 
bronze, suspended by an anchor from & 
bright blue ribbon, and is worn about the 
neck. The ribbon is spangled with a cluster 
of 13 white stars representing the original 
States. Each ray of the five pointed star con- 
tains sprays of laurel and oak and is tipped 
with a trefoil. Standing in bas-relief, circled 
by 34 stars representing the 34 States in 
1861, is Minerva who personifies the Union. 
She holds in her left hand the fasces, an 
ax bound in staves of wood, which is the 
ancient Roman symbol of authority. With 
the shield in her right hand, she repulses the 
serpents held by the crouching figure of 
Discord. The reverse of the medal is left 
blank, allowing for the engraving of the 
recipient’s name and the date and place of 
his deed. 


CITATION 


The President of the United States in the 
name of The Congress takes pride in present- 
ing the MEDAL OF HONOR posthumously to 
Staff Sergeant Karl G. Taylor, United States 
Marine Corps, for service as set forth in the 
following Citation: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty while serving as a Company 
Gunnery Sergeant during Operation MEADE 
RIVER in the Republic of Vietnam on the 
night of 8 December 1968. Informed that the 
commander of the lead platoon had been 
mortally wounded when his unit was pinned 
down by a heavy volume of enemy fire, 
Staff Sergeant Taylor along with another 
Marine, crawled forward to the beleagured 
unit through a hail of hostile fire, shouted 
encouragement and instructions to the men, 
and deployed them to covered positions. 
With his companion, he then repeatedly 
maneuvered across an open area to rescue 
those Marines who were too seriously 
wounded to move by themselves. Upon learn- 
ing that there were still other seriously 
wounded men lying in another open area, in 
proximity to an enemy machine gun position, 
Staff Sergeant Taylor, accompanied by four 
comrades, led his men forward across the 
fire-swept terrain in an attempt to rescue 
the Marines. When his group was halted by 
devastating fire, he directed his companions 
to return to the company command post; 
whereupon he took his grenade launcher 
and, in full view of the enemy, charged 
across the open rice paddy toward the 
machine gun position, firing his weapon as 
he ran. Although wounded several times, he 
succeeded in reaching the machine gun 
bunker and silencing the fire from that 
sector, moments before he was mortally 
wounded. Directly instrumental in saving the 
lives of several of his fellow Marines, Staff 
Sergeant Taylor, by his indomitable courage, 
inspiring leadership, and selfless dedication, 
upheld the highest traditions of the Marine 
Corps and of the United States Naval 
Service. 
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UTILITY CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL 
ACT OF 1971 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day being joined by 17 of my colleagues 
in introducing the Utility Consumers’ 
Counsel Act of 1971. Senator METCALF is 
the Senate sponsor of this legislation. 

Two years ago the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations held 
hearings on a similar bill introduced by 
Mr. METCALF in the Senate and Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. HaTHAWAY, and myself in 
the House. The bill we introduce today 
includes those changes made in the bill 
by the subcommittee during the 91st 
Congress. 

The Utility Consumers’ Counsel Act 
has three major objectives: First, to re- 
quire utilities to report to regulatory 
bodies information which is pertinent to 
utility regulation, and to the understand- 
ing of utility rates and procedures; sec- 
ond, to require the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the Federal Communications 
Commission to report this information 
to Congress and the public in a timely 
and convenient manner, using automatic 
data processing to the fullest extent pos- 
sible; and, third, to establish at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels, offices of 
utility consumers’ counsel to represent 
the interests of utility consumers before 
regulatory commissions and courts. 

The need for this legislation is obvious. 
Perhaps in no other consumer-oriented 
area is a citizen so frustrated as in his 
dealings with the public utilites. His need 
for their services is fundamental to mod- 
ern-day living. His dealings with them 
are complex, impersonal, and often un- 
successful. 

The creation of a Federal Utility Con- 
sumers’ Counsel would do much to im- 
prove the Federal regulation of utilities. 
But even more important is that section 
which provides grants to States and local 
governments for the creation of State 
utility consumers’ counsels. In State after 
State, the utilities have dominated the 
State commissions that are supposed to 
regulate them. The selection of commis- 
sion members is far too often a matter of 
party patronage, and frequently political 
considerations enter into commission de- 
cisions. Only 14 States elect their regu- 
latory utility commissioners. The remain- 
ing 36, or 72 percent of our States, have 
their commissioners appointed for terms 
from 4 to 10 years. 

Let me point out here that I do not 
propose or even expect State or local 
utility consumers’ counsels to work in op- 
position to State regulatory utility com- 
missions, but rather in conjunction with 
them. As Lee White, former Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, stated: 

Regulators have long recognized that their 
effectiveness depends to a marked degree 
upon an accurate understanding of all rele- 
vant facts and a thorough and comprehen- 
sive analysis of the significant issues raised 
in the matters presented for their con- 
sideration. 


But all too often the State commis- 


sioners are faced with the utility inter- 
ests mobilizing their economists, en- 
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gineers, and accountants in a massive 
presentation of data to support a rate 
case. Knowing that company versions of 
its investment, income, depreciation, and 
expenses as rate base elements should be 
items of controversy, the State Commis- 
sioners simply must pass over these items 
for lack of experts who can challenge the 
company. The utility consumer counsels 
will provide this expertise so sorely 
needed. 

Knowledgeable and balanced regula- 
tion can only be achieved if those who do 
the regulating, at any level, have ac- 
curate, complete, and comparable data 
available to them. As Senator METCALF 
stated upon introduction of this bill in 
the Senate: 

At present it is difficult and in some 
cases impossible for users or regulators of 
utility services to obtain detailed basic in- 
formation about electric, gas, telephone 
and telegraph companies. By basic informa- 
tion I mean: Who owns the company? Who 
works for it? Where does its money go? What 
are its policies? 


Title II of the Utility Consumers’ 
Counsel Act is important in this regard. 
It requires the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Federal Communications 
Commission to obtain and publish this 
information. It also authorizes the FPC, 
the FCC, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to make full use of 
automatic data processing in preparing 
and printing this material, thus facili- 
tating their job. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Con- 
gress to recognize the fact that much of 
the regulation of our essential monopoly 
industries is mythical. Regulation is sup- 
posed to be a substitute for the absence 
of public control. The bill we introduce 
today is designed to strengthen represen- 
tation of the interests of utility consum- 
ers at the State and local level, for it is 
only through the combined efforts of 
local, State, and Federal regulatory au- 
thorities that utility regulation in the 
public interest can be effective. 


J. CARTER PERKINS, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF SHELL OIL Co. 


(Mr. BRINKLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
a native of the Third District of Georgia. 
I observed in the Stewart-Webster Jour- 
nal that J. Carter Perkins of Lumpkin, 
Ga., was selected as the new vice presi- 
dent of the Shell Oil Co. on February 4. 

Mr. Perkins’ family has been active in 
community affairs in Lumpkin for gen- 
erations. He is the present director of 
Shell’s Washington, D.C., office, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1965. Before arriv- 
ing in Washington, Mr. Perkins was 
associated with Shell in its land and legal 
departments in the New Orleans and Los 
Angeles areas, after having been asso- 
ciated with Gulf Refining Co. in the 
marketing division. In his new capacity, 
he will continue his responsibilities in 
the Washington area, 

-x An outstanding legal counsel with 
Shell since 1948, Mr, Perkins holds pro- 
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fessional memberships in the Supreme 
Courts of Florida, Louisiana, District of 
Columbia, California, and the United 
States, as well as other intermediate Fed- 
eral courts. I salute Mr. Perkins on behalf 
of Lumpkin, Ga., and the entire Third 
District. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
12 Members of the House led by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK) ; our majority 
leader, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs); the chairman of the sub- 
committee on flood control, the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Jones) and 
other members of the Committee on 
Public Works have introduced a bill that 
endeavors to meet on a broad front the 
rising crisis of unemployment in this 
country. 

The bill, H.R. 4810, would extend the 
Appalachia program for 2 years. It would 
extend the Economic Development Act 
and the regional commission legislation 
for 2 years and provide additional fund- 
ing for these very successful operations. 
It would also reinstitute the highly suc- 
cessful Accelerated Public Works Act of 
the early 1960’s, providing over a 2-year 
period a substantial authorization for 
grants to the States and to the munici- 
palities to carry out high priority public 
works projects at the local and State 
levels. A total of $1,850,000,000 would be 
authorized for that accelerated public 
works operation over the next 2 years. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would Itke 
to commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment and sponsorship of the most com- 
prehensive bill on this subject that has 
been introduced in this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man and I hope that we will have addi- 
tional sponsors for this legislation and 
that we can speedily proceed to a con- 
sideration of it in the committee and to 
early consideration by the House of this 
very urgently needed proposal. 


PHOTO EXPO 1971, IN CHICAGO, 
WEEK OF APRIL 17-25 


(Mr. METCALFE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, to an 
observant person, sensitive to the many 
changes in the processes of life, each mo- 
ment in time and space has a unique 
beauty and point of interest: 

Whatever the special interest of the 
observer, be he man, woman, or child, 
each moment of his day presents a pic- 
ture never seen before, or one which-shall 
never be seen from that angle again, ex- 
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cept through the eye of the camera, in 
the hands of a photographer. 

The photographer, consequently, is an 
essential technician, and the camera is 
an essential tool of what appears to be a 
phenomenally expanding industry. 

To focus attention on the magnitude 
and expansiveness. of the industry, the 
National Association of Photographic 
Manufacturers is planning an extrava- 
ganza of achievements called Photo Expo 
1971, for the week of April 17-25 in the 
new McCormick Place in Chicago. The 
exposition, also labeled “The Universe of 
Photography” because of its design to 
meet the needs of everyone with a stake 
in photography, will include the latest in 
cameras, film, projectors, and electronic 
equipment as developed by over 400 man- 
ufacturers in the United States and 11 
other countries. The presentations will 
be well worth seeing, and I want to urge 
all who can attend to do so. 

At this time I would like to introduce 
a House joint resolution which recog- 
nizes the importance and accomplish- 
ments of the photography industry: 

H.J. Res, 378 
Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the 
period from April 17, 1971, through April 

25, 1971, as “National Photography Week” 

Whereas photography is one of the Na- 
tion's largest and fastest growing industries: 

Whereas photography has become a vital 
instrument in business, medicine, space, ed- 
ucation, entertainment, transportation, agri- 
culture, and communication; 

Whereas photography is essential to mili- 
tary and scientific endeavors; 

Whereas photography is the recognized 
art form of the modern era; 

Whereas photography provides a reward- 
ing and challenging career for thousands of 
professional photographers, filmmakers, 
photo-finishers, photographic dealers, and 
audiovisual experts; 

Whereas photography is a constructive 
hobby enjoyed by millions of Americans, 
young and old alike; and 

Whereas Photo Expo 71, which will be the 
largest photographic exhibition ever held 
in the Western Hemisphere, is scheduled to 
be held from April 17, 1971, through April 25, 
1971, at McCormick Place, Chicago, Illinois: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
can in Congress assembled, That as a tribute 
to the importance of photography in Ameri- 
can life and in recognition of Photo Expo 71, 
which wiil be the largest photographic exhi- 
bition ever held in the Western Hemisphere, 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the period 
from April 17, 1971, through April 25, 1971, 
as “National Photography Week”, and calling 
upon the people of the United States and 
interested groups and organizations to ob- 
serve such week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 


a 
FULL SPEED TO DULLES? 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday Star there were two items of 
special interest: 

First, which received prominent cover- 
age, was the article by Mr. Jack Kneece 
asserting that the administration’s pro- 
posal to sell Dulles and National Airports 
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was not the unloading of financial night- 
Mares which some have suggested. Mr. 
Kneece claimed that on closer inspec- 
tion, the interest in the proposed sale is 
now iooking “more like the Oklahoma 
Iand rush.” 

In the same issue, buried among classi- 
fied advertisements, was a small item that 
two contracts have been awarded for a 
tracked air-cushioned vehicle to run from 
Dulles Airport to Dolly Madison Boule- 
vard in McLean, Va. 

The two $100,000 contracts for pre- 
liminary design work and work proposals 
went to Ling-Temco Vought of Dallas 
and to Rohr Corp. of Chula Vista, Calif. 

The Department of Transportation 
was also reported to be negotiating a 
similar preliminary contract with the 
Grumman Corp. of Long Island, N.Y. 

There are serious questions which 
ought to be raised in connection with 
these contracts for a rapid. transit sys- 
tem. It is curious that while the admin- 
istration on one hand wants to sell Dulles, 
it is with another hand putting in a sys- 
tem which conceivably would enhance 
the attractiveness of the airport and re- 
cruit more passengers for the future 
owners. 

Second, and equally importantly, is the 
fact that the very stretch of highway 
considered for rapid transit construction 
is probably the only segment of highway 
in the entire metropolitan area which 
now provides relatively rapid traffic. It 
has the least need for rapid transit equip- 
ment. 

While the tracked air-cushioned ve- 
hicle could be a great project, it appears 
to be running in the wrong direction. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that if we are going 
to invest money in rapid transit, it ought 
to be directed toward improving the 
traffic situation between McLean and 
Washington. This is where it will do the 
most good. I respectively submit that the 
Congress ought to question the Depart- 
ment of Transportation on this matter. It 
merits inquiry. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
introduce a joint resolution amending 
the Constitution to provide for direct 
election of the President and the Vice 
President. The resolution which I intro- 
duce is the same as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 681, which this House passed Sep- 
tember 18, 1969, but on which the other 
body failed to complete action in the 91st 
Congress. 

Direct election of the President was a 
good idea in 1969 and remains a good 
idea today. The failure of the Senate to 
approve it should not deter this House 
from passing a similar constitutional 
amendment in this Congress. Since we 
debated this measure at some length in 
the 9ist Congress, it would seem to me 
that we ought to move with dispatch in 
repeating passage this year and I respect- 
fully beseech the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
the leadership, to schedule early consid- 
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eration by the House so the proponents 
of direct election in the Senate will have 
in hand an added argument for obtain- 
ing early consideration of the measure in 
that Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, the arguments on either 
side of this question are well known and 
I certainly do not intend here to go into 
them in any depth. I think that it does 
bear repeating that the electoral college 
system of electing the President and Vice 
President is open to the possibility of a 
severe constitutional crisis, along the 
lines of probability which existed in 1968. 
It is only good fortune which has pre- 
vented such an occurrence to date and 
the argument used by defenders of the 
electoral college—to wit, that no such 
crisis has yet occurred—does not for. a 
minute erase the fact that it could occur. 

There is an old American aphorism 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Accordingly, I am per- 
suaded that we ought to provide for di- 
rect election of the President and Vice 
President, thereby precluding the 
dreaded possibility of crisis which lurks 
in the present method. 

Alternative means for election of the 
President and Vice President have been 
an issue in this country since the very 
beginning of the Republic. This question 
caused considerable consternation at the 
Constitution Convention and we are 
aware that the imperfect solution which 
issued from those deliberations led to 
the crisis of 1800 and the subsequent 
adoption of the 12th amendment in 1804 
to provide for separate balloting for 
President and Vice President. 

It would have been far better for 
these United States had the Founding 
Fathers agreed to direct election of the 
President. That method was put forward 
as an alternative and given serious con- 
sideration. Only the necessity of compro- 
mise—in all probability—precluded its 
adoption, leaving us with the Trojan 
horse which haunts us today. 

Mr. Speaker, what is wrong with the 
present method? First, it can result, and 
has, in the election of a candidate who 
receives fewer popular votes than his op- 
ponents; second, the procedures for con- 
tingent election can result in election of 
a candidate who has not received the 
most popular votes, which happened in 
1824 with the election of John Quincy 
Adams; third, the independent elector 
has the option of ignoring the popular 
choice in a State and voting his whim, 
which has occurred on a number of occa- 
sions, and, fourth, the unit rule— 
whereby the candidate winning a plu- 
rality of votes in a State receives all that 
State's. electoral vote is unfair, if prac- 
tically wise. At the present time, only 
the State of Maine provides for other 
than winner-take-all in the presidential 
Sweepstakes. But even there, so long as 
we retain the notion of an electoral vote, 
some People’s votes will not count. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one alterna- 
tive to the present method which will 
eliminate the problems I have outlined 
and that is direct election. Under the 
plan passed in 1969, and reintroduced by 
me,.the voter will choose between tick- 
ets—one candidate for President and one 
for Vice President on each ticket. Every 
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vote counts. If a ticket obtains at least 
40 percent of the popular vote and, of 
course, leads in the balloting, the elec- 
tion is decided in their favor. If, however, 
no ticket receives 40 percent of the vote, 
there will then be a runoff election be- 
tween the top two vote-getters. This 
seems to me to be the most sensible al- 
ternative. I know.that some in Congress 
are worried about the runoff provision, 
fearing it an enticement to proliferating 
third parties which will act the role of 
spoiler. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not that concerned. 
Our two-party tradition is strong and I 
cannot believe for a minute that adoption 
of direct election is going to dilute that 
tradition. Major parties survive by in- 
corporating the popular ideas promoted 
by third parties. The Democratic Party 
traces its lineage to Jefferson and the 
Republican Party is more than 100 years 
old. How can anyone believe that direct 
election is going to dilute voter attach- 
ment to these two parties? This is but 
a bogeyman manufactured by those who 
favor retention of the electoral college. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am cognizant of the 
arguments of those who favor retaining 
the present method, but I am not per- 
suaded. That is why I have chosen to 
introduce this joint resolution and that 
is why I am convinced that the Congress 
must act to change that present method. 


ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSAL TO 
STIMULATE’ THE ECONOMY BY 
REDUCING CORPORATE TAXES 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include 


extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer Lane Kirkland has 
issued a statement on the administra- 
tion’s proposal to stimulate the economy 
by reducing corporate taxes. I agree with 
his statement that this is another dem- 
onstration of the President’s mistaken 
economic priorities. I think this state- 
ment merits the attention of the House, 
and include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

STATEMENT AFL-CIO SEcRETARY-TREASURER 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Lane Kirk- 
land issued this statement today following 
the Administration's announcement of an 
across-the-board reduction of corporate 
taxes by means of accelerated depreciation 
allowances: 

The AFL-CIO is deeply disturbed by Pres- 
ident Nixon’s further commitment to the 
“trickle-down” theory of economics. In this 
time of recession, inflation and six-percent 
unemployment, it is incredible that the Pres- 
ident can find no better action than to ex- 
tend a tax windfall of several billion dollars 
to the nation’s corporations. 

The President is helping those who need 
it the least at the expense of those who need 
it the most. It is not the nation’s wealthy 
corporations that need help; it is the work- 
ers, who are struggling to keep their heads 
above water, and to pay the property taxes 
and school taxes that already burden them 
disproportionately. President Nixon’s bon- 
anza to business undoes much of the prog- 
ress toward tax justice made by Congress in 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969. 

What America needs now is strong govern- 
mient action to create jobs, curb inflation 
and lift our sagging economy—not gimmicks 
to reduce the taxes of corporate business. 
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BALTIMORE SUN STORY CHARGES 
FORMER ACTING AIR FORCE SEC- 
RETARY TOWNSEND HOOPES 
LEAKED HIGHLY CLASSIFIED SE- 
CURITY INFORMATION TO THE 
NEW YORK TIMES: WHAT ARE 
WE DOING ABOUT IT? 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous ma- 

rial.) 

Se STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s issue of the Washington Post 
there appeared a news item by Kenneth 
Crawford indicating that a very serious 
security leak that occurred in early 1968 
to the New York Times with regard to 
what President Johnson considered a 
matter of “the highest possible degree of 
security,” was actually perpetrated by 
one Townsend Hoopes, who was at that 
time the Acting Secretary of the Air 
Force. The details of this story are, in 
fact, included in a story which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun on February 10 by 
Phillip Potter, which I shall insert at the 
end of my remarks. It involves a leak 
that appeared in the New York Times 2 
days before the New Hampshire pri- 
mary, on March 10, 1968, to be exact, 
that General Westmoreland had re- 
quested 206,000 additional troops for 
Vietnam. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this story is cor- 
rect, it betrays a very shocking situation 
which existed in the Pentagon during 
the tenure of Secretary McNamara and 
apparently also of Secretary Clifford, and 
it raises a grave question as to what 
other serious violations of security may 
have gone on. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, one cannot help 
wondering in what other ways this 
strange kind of disloyalty and defiance 
of law on the part of top civilians in 
the Pentagon during those years may 
have complicated and unnecessarily pro- 
longed our efforts to achieve our national 
objectives in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, these are very serious 
charges, and we cannot allow them to 
be ignored. I am asking Mr. Hoopes, 
who is now in private life here in the 
Washington area, whether these facts 
are true. I am at the same time asking 
the Secretary of Defense to give me the 
classification of the information which 
Mr. Hoopes reportedly passed on to a 
newspaper reporter, incidentally at the 
home of a member of the Military Sub- 
committee of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee. 

Third, I am also asking the Attorney 
General the penalty for a violation of the 
security of classified material of this 
degree of classification—which must be 
at least top secret—and whether the De- 
partment of Justice is taking any steps 
to prosecute in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include, first, the appropriate 
excerpt of the article by Kenneth Craw- 
ford in today’s Washington Post; second, 
the original story from the Baltimore Sun 
of February 10, 1971; and third, two 
paragraphs from Mr. Potter’s original 
story which were not printed in the Sun 
story of March 10: 
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EXCERPTS From ARTICLE BY KENNETH CRAW- 
FORD IN THE WASHINGTON Post, FEBRUARY 
23, 1971 
Here in Washington, too, there has been a 

lively journalistic contest to be first with the 

worst. One of its high points was The New 

York Times revelation in the aftermath of 

the Tet attacks that the military was asking 

for 206,000. more troops to take advantage of 

the enemy’s overextension. Coming, as it did, 

two days before the New Hampshire primary, 

the Times report had enormous political im- 

pact. It almost certainly contributed to the 

big McCarthy vote and, in turn, to President 

Johnson’s subsequent decision not to run 


The genesis of the expose, if that is what 
it was, has just been publicly revealed for 
the first time by Philip Potter, Washington 
Bureau Chief of the Baltimore Sun. It was 
leaked to the Times by Townsend Hoopes, 
then a Pentagon official or dovish persuasion. 
Actually, the plan Hoopes made available to 
the Times was one of the alternatives under 
consideration and one which had little 
chance for Presidential approval in the 
Washington atmosphere of post-Tet distress. 
Hoopes had to violate a specific presidential 
order of secrecy pending decision to spring 
the leak. 

Things haven't changed much, as the sus- 
picious reporting of the South Vietnamese 
effort to cut the Ho Chi Minh trails in Laos 
demonstrates. By part of the press it is treat- 
ed as a cunning scheme to inject Americans 
into an expanded war rather than what it 
is, a bold attempt to prepare for continued 
evacuation of American forces. Reporters and 
editors keep telling themselves and others 
that they have been more perceptive about 
this war than have military and political 
leaders. They may be right. But they have 
enjoyed the advantage of ultimate irrespon- 
sibility. In President Nixon’s place, they 
would probably be doing about what he is 
doing. And history may be more approving 
of him than of them. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 10, 1971] 
Laos DRIVE RECALLS 1968 OPTIONS 
(By Philip Potter) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 9—The relative equa- 
nimity with which Washington, and presum- 
ably the nation, is reacting to President Nix- 
on’s decision to let South Vietnamese 
forces—with American air support—attempt 
to cut the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos must 
be stirring envy in Austin, Texas. 

A columnist in the New York Times wrote 
today that “the reaction here bore a remark- 
able resemblance to the reaction to the latest 
manned excursion to the moon. There was 
much less excitement than during previous 
escalations.” 

DIFFERENT IN 1968 

It was otherwise when, in February, 1968, 
Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, then chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, then American commander in 
Vietnam, came up with a proposal for an “ag- 
gressive” strategy to do what Mr. Nixon now 
espouses, a widening of the war in order to 
shorten it. 

Their proposal grew out of General West- 
moreland’s conviction that the enemy’s Tet 
Offensive of January-—February—marked by 
heavy attacks on Saigon and other cities— 
was, in fact the foe's “Battle of the Bulge,” 
akin to the desperate move that Hitler 
ordered to stop the onrush of the American 
and British forces into Germany. 


BOLDER STRATEGY 


He and General Wheeler, encouraged by 
hints from President Johnson that he was 
disposed to offer General Westmoreland re- 
inforcements and might even be receptive to 
a new and bolder strategy to end the war, 
met in Saigon from February 23 through 
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25, 1968, and prepared an outline for the 
deployment of added force. 

Included among the options for considera- 
tion by the President and his Washington 
advisers were these: 

1. Applying greater pressure throughout 
South Vietnam and expanding territorial se- 
curity by destroying guerrilla and mainforce 
units and neutralizing the enemy's tradi- 
tional base areas. 

2. Accelerated bombing of North Vietnam 
to include more productive targets such as 
Haiphong, 

3. Operations to cut the Ho Chi Minh trail 
in Laos. 

RAIDS ON SANCTUARIES 


4. Raiding selected border sanctuaries in 
Cambodia and Laos. 

5. Amphibious and joint amphibious-air- 
mobile operations against enemy bases just 
north of the Border Buffer Zone between 
North and South Vietnam. 

To carry it all out, the generals concluded, 
would require 206,000 in additional American 
forces. 

There was, perhaps, some lack of realism in 
their thinking. 

While they saw Tet as an opportunity, the 
mood in America as when news of the Battle 
of the Bulge first broke, was one of depres- 
sion. The press was full of the enemy's he- 
roics and dispatches on the alleged inadequa- 
cies of our South Vietnamese allies. 

Even General Westmoreland had failed to 
realize what he came to feel shortly there- 
after—that the enemy offensive had been 
South Vietnam’s “Pearl Harbor,” sparking 
among its people and government a deter- 
mination to fight back and shoulder a far 
larger part of the war. 


CERTAIN QUESTIONS 


President Nguyen Van Thieu, who had been 
resisting pressures from General Westmore- 
land to draft 18- and 19-year-olds for fear 
of public opinion, found it immediately pos- 
sible after Tet. 

By then, however, General Wheeler had 
carried back to Washington the plans he 
and General Westmoreland had worked up 
for consideration by civilian authorities, He 
gave them to the President, who sent them 
on to Robert S. McNamara, then defense 
secretary, for study. Along with them, Mr. 
Johnson sent a directive demanding answers 
to certain questions: 

“What military and other objectives in 
Vietnam are additional U.S. forces designed 
to advance? What specific dangers is their 
dispatch designed to avoid? What specific 
goals would the increment of force...aim 
to achieve in the next six months or over 
the next year? What probable Communist 
reactions do you anticipate in connection 
with each of the alternatives you examine? 
What negotiation postures should we strike 
in general? 

OTHER QUESTIONS 

Also, “What major congressional problems 
can we anticipate and how should they be 
met? What problems can we anticipate in 
U.S. public opinion and how should they 
be dealt with? You should feel free in mak- 
ing this report to call on the best minds 
in this government to work on specific as- 
pects of the problem, but you should assure 
the highest possible degree of security up 
to the moment when the President's decision 
on these matters is announced,” the directive 
stated. 

Alas for such a presidential hope. 

Because Harold Brown, the Air Force sec- 
retary, was away from Washington, his un- 
der secretary, Townsend Hoopes, a Pentagon 
“dove,” was among those who assembled with 
Secretary McNamara at the end of February 
to analyze the military's proposals. 


DINNER WITH MOORHEAD, DALE 


Shortly afterward, Mr. Hoopes went to din- 
ner at the home of Representative William 
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S. Moorhead (D., Pa.) and a fellow guest was 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., economics writer for the 
New York Times. All three had been fellow 
students at Yale. 

Mr. Hoopes told Mr. Dale that there was 
a fight in the Pentagon to knock down what 
he said was a “request by General West- 
moreland for 206,000 more American troops 
in Vietnam.” 

On, Sunday, March 10, two days before the 
New Hampshire primary, the New York Times 
displayed with big, bold headlines: “West- 
moreland Requests 206,000 More Men, Stir- 
ring Debate in the Administration,” an ar- 
ticle saying that the Vietnam commander 
was seeking reinforcements for a “bolder 
strategy” in the conduct of the war, includ- 
ing “ground actions into Laos and Cambodia 
to disrupt the enemy's base areas and infil- 
tration routes.” 

M’CARTHY’'S BID 

It had four bylines, including Mr. Dale’s. 

Two days later came the 1968 New Hamp- 
shire primary, which most observers believed 
would end Senator Eugene J. McCarthy's bid 
to take away the 1968 Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination from Mr. Johnson. 

Instead, he got a surprising 42.4 per cent 
of the Democratic primary vote compared to 
Mr. Johnson's 49.4 per cent as a write-in can- 
didate. The senator also picked up most of 
New Hampshire’s conyention delegates. 

Contrast the national reaction then with 
the reaction now as South Vietnamese troops 
hit the North Vietnamese supply network of 
supply trails in the Laotian Panhandle. 

It indicates Mr. Nixon's success in con- 
vincing the American people that he has a 
workable plan for ending American partici- 
pation in the war—Vietnamization. 

It was one thing for American generals to 
call for American reinforcements for a more 
“aggressive” allied strategy to shorten the 
conflict. 

It appears to be another thing for the 
South Vietnamese, while American ground 
forces are withdrawing, to undertake to wipe 
out enemy bases in Laos and Cambodia with 
only American air support. 

In operations against Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries last spring, the South Vietnamese 
forces showed military capability. If they can 
do as well against the enemy supply net- 
work in Laos, Mr. Nixon's gamble will look 
good. 

If not, another American president may be 
deciding that one elective term is enough. 
The “doves” may be nesting now. A military 
setback would get them fluttering again. 


The following are two paragraphs 
which were deleted from the original 
Potter story and should have been in- 
serted following the third paragraph un- 
der the subheadline “McCarthy’s Bid,” 
and prior to the paragraph beginning 
“Contrast the national reaction.”: 

Mr. Hoopes, in a book he wrote after leav- 
ing the Pentagon, while not acknowledging 
this tip to Mr. Dale, stated that “Public 
knowledge of the 206,000 figure helped (Mc- 
Carthy) tremendously.” 

In any case, the McCarthy vote clearly in- 
fluenced the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
to enter the Presidential race, and that, in 
turn, no doubt influenced President Johnson 
not to run for another term. General West- 
moreland was soon recalled to be made Army 
Chief of Staff. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I wonder if I might ask the gentleman if 
I am correct in assuming that there will 
be business next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. In assuming that there 
will be no business? 

Mr, GROSS. That there will be some 
business. 

Mr. BOGGS. There will be business 
next week. We expect to schedule the 
debt ceiling bill, a very important bill, 
and we may also have some suspensions. 

Mr. GROSS. What I would like to say 
to the gentleman is that the minority of 
the minority has been here ready, willing, 
and able to do business, and it is becom- 
ing a little tiresome just to come over for 
small routine each day. So that I would 
hope that there would be some business 
next week and thereafter so we can get 
caught up. 

Mr. BOGGS. I can assure the gen- 
tleman, who describes himself as the 
minority of the minority, that we will 
have very much to do within a very short 
period of time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


“DRAGONLADY” OR PUBLIC 
DEFENDER? 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 


Mr. it is 


WYMAN. Mr. 


Speaker, 
essential that the Department of State’s 
Passport Division maintain records con- 
cerning persons whose citizenship is 
questionable—are in the United States 
contrary to law, smugglers, revolution- 


ists, subversives, convicted criminals, 
violators of immigration regulations in 
the past, military deserters, selective 
service delinquents, airplane hijackers, 
adjudicated mental incompetents, and 
so forth. The maintenance of such 
records by name in the Department is 
appropriately designated a “lookout” 
file and is under the jurisdiction of the 
Director of the Passport Office, a staunch 
though oft misrepresented American, 
Miss Frances Knight. 

Last week, the New York Times again 
indulged itself in dissemination of semi- 
paranoid editorializing in the form of re- 
marks in a column by Tom Wicker re- 
ferring to Director Knight as “the 
dragon lady of the State Department,” 
and to the lookout file as some kind of 
an invasion of privacy in the nature of 
snooping. This is baloney, pure and 
simple. 

This sort of editorializing is the same 
old story of delusions of persecution on 
the part of some who are hipped that 
rights of personal privacy override the 
necessary recordkeeping requirements of 
Government in respect to individual 
backgrounds that are of demonstrated 
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concern to the safety of the country in 
travel abroad. 

Despite previous highly dubious War- 
ren Supreme Court decisions pronounc- 
ing a virtual requirement that passports 
may not be denied to demonstrated sub- 
versives, the fact remains that there are 
many legally valid reasons for the denial 
of a passport. It is to implement these 
and to establish a basis for initial in- 
vestigation that the lookout file must 
be maintained for the protection of the 
United States of America. 

Things like this ought not to_be dis- 
torted by slanted press accounts or prej- 
udiced editorializing on the part of 
columnists, whether in the New York 
Times or any other paper. 

I requested from Miss Knight a clari- 
fication of the Department’s role in the 
maintenance of the lookout file and she 
has responded to me by letter as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1971. 
Hon. Lovis C. WYMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wyman: In answer to your tele- 
phone inquiry regarding the two recent arti- 
cles appearing in the New York Times, please 
be assured that I am as concerned as you 
are with the obvious misrepresentation of 
facts. There is considerable official informa- 
tion available to the New York Times regard- 
ing the operation of the Passport Office and 
lookout list in such documents as the War- 
ren Commission Report, testimony at Con- 
gressional Hearings, and its own sources of 
information from within the Department of 
State. It is, indeed, unfortunate that the New 
York Times consistently demonstrates such 
an irratonal, antagonistic phobia on virtually 
all matters which concern the security of the 
United States. 

You mention the scare headlines of Feb- 
ruary 11, and February 16, 1971, as they ap- 
peared in the New York Times. Let us con- 
sider them: the first reads “Passport Office 
has Secret File” and the subhead reads “243,- 
135 Names in Computer—Applications 
Screened”. The average reader draws the in- 
ference that a gestapo is loose in Washing- 
ton—that the Passport Office is in the “sur- 
veillance” business—an untrue but favorite 
charge and repetitive of that particular New 
York newspaper. The second article was head- 
lined “Raw Material for the Snoopers”—a 
further insinuation that something akin to 
the dreaded KGB has established a base in 
the Passport Office. 

Let us consider some background of the 
New York Times’ preoccupation with misin- 
forming the public on the contents of Pass- 
port Office files and the operation of the 
Passport Office. 

On March 8, 1966, the Passport Office sent 
a routine classified message to the American 
Embassies in Moscow and Paris concerning 
the travel abroad of Henry Stuart Hughes, a 
Harvard University Professor on sabbatical 
leave. This message requested these embassies 
to notify the Department of any informa- 
tion received by them concerning Professor 
Hughes’ activities abroad. 

This classified message was “leaked” to the 
New York Times and was virtually quoted 
verbatim by that newspaper. In its issue of 
March 23, 1966, the New York Times touched 
off its ever-ready panic button and alleged 
the State Department was conducting a 
“surveillance” of U.S. citizens during their 
travel abroad. The article further stated that 
Miss Frances G. Knight, Director of the Pass- 
port Office, “had been reproved by her 
superiors” for sending the message. Both 
statements were lies. 

In a letter of March 23, 1966, Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy asked the then Secretary 
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of State, Dean Rusk, to comment on the New 
York Times’ article. The Department of State 
by Press Release, No. 74, dated April 5, 1966, 
set out the Secretary’s reply to the Senator’s 
letter. The’ Secretary stated in part: 

“You inquired first as to ‘the relationship 
between the Passport Office and the investi- 
gatory agencies of government, both in the 
granting of passports and in the surveillance 
of those who have received passports.’ First 
of all, I wish to emphasize most strongly 
that no question of surveillance or investi- 
gation by the Department of State or any 
American diplomatic post abroad is involved. 
The Department of State has traditionally 
been the agency of the Government to which 
other Departments turn for cooperation and 
assistance in aspects of their responsibilities 
relating to areas outside the United States. 
These have included requests for information 
the Department may receive concerning in- 
dividuals travelling abroad. Requests of this 
kind have been sent routinely to the Passport 
Office in the Department. Also routinely, such 
requests have been passed on to our diplo- 
matic missions abroad, with a request that 
the mission should forward to the Depart- 
ment any information that it may receive in 
normal course of business during the travel 
of an American citizen. The diplomatic mis- 
sions have not been asked to conduct any 
surveillance or to engage in any investiga- 
tive process. They have merely been asked to 
transmit certain information they may re- 
ceive which, in the absence of a request from 
the Department, they might have no occa- 
sion to report.” (Emphasis added) 

The Passport Office was merely following a 
routine practice established by the Depart- 
ment of State in cooperation with other 
areas of the Federal Government. Former 
Secretary of State Rusk answered this Con- 
gressional inquiry in a forthright manner 
which even the New York Times should be 
able to comprehend. 

The current misrepresentation in the New 
York Times was occasioned by a speech made 
by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., on February 9, 
1971, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, expressing his 
legitimate concern with violations of the 
First Amendment Rights of free speech and 
freedom to associate. The Senator’s speech 
has not been made available to me. No Pass- 
port Office representative was present when 
@ spokesman for the Department of State 
briefed a member of the Senator’s staff con- 
cerning Passport Office procedures. There- 
fore, I have no firsthand knowledge of what 
was said. 

With specified reference to the New York 
Times article of February 11, 1971, it should 
be made clear that the Passport Office has 
statutory and regulatory authority for the 
maintenance of records of persons who for 
one reason or another, mainly citizenship, 
should not be issued a passport. 

This authority is: 22 USC 211(a) and 212; 
8 USC 1105; 8 USC 1185; Presidential Procla- 
mation 3004; Executive Order 11295; and the 
Passport Regulations 22 CFR Parts 50, 51 and 
63, In addition, the Passport Office is bound 
by the conclusion of the Warren Commission 
arising from its report on transactions be- 
tween Lee Harvey Oswald and the State De- 
partment. The New York Times is aware of 
this fact in view of the ample lineage it gave 
the Warren Commission Report. 

The New York Times article dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1971 is captioned “Passport Office 
has Secret File.” The fact that the Passport 
Office has such a file is not a secret; it was 
published in 1964 in the hearings of the War- 
ren Commission; the categories of pérsons 
listed in the Passport Office “lookout file” 
have been discussed in various Congressional 
hearings available to the New York Times as 
well as to the public. Particular reference is 
made to a report of April 4, 1957 issued by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. This re- 
port sets forth, at length, an. exhaustive 
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study of the passport procedures and was 
based on oral testimony before the Commit- 
tee citing numerous studies. Further, so.far 
as I am aware, Senator Ervin did not char- 
acterize the Passport Office lookout list as & 
“secret” file. 

The New York Times article state: 

“A spokesman for Senator Ervin, however, 
said today that the State Department had re- 
ported to him in writing that the largest 
group of names on the list was in the ‘known 
or suspected Communists or subversives’ cate 
egory and that the number of names under 
‘doubtful citizenship’ ranked second.” 

I do not know the identity of the un- 
named “spokesman” referred to In the arti- 
cle, However, the facts which the Passport 
Office furnished to the upper echelons in the 
Department of State handling all the con- 
tacts with Senator Ervin’s office specifically 
indicated that the great majority of names 
contained in the lookout file relate to loss of 
citizenship, questionable citizenship or in- 
sufficient evidence of citizenship. Informa- 
tion to this effect was also furnished by me 
to Mr. Ben Franklin of the New York Times 
on February 10, 1971 in an interview re- 
quested by that reporter. 

As reported by the New York Times, Sena- 
tor Ervin is alleged to have said that while 
there might be legitimate reasons for main- 
taining portions of the Passport Office file, 
many of the justifications for it given to his 
subcommittee by the State Department were 
beyond any reason whatsoever. 

Insofar as the Passport Office is aware, the 
Department of State was not asked and made 
no effort to justify the various categories in 
the lookout file. The New York Times listing 
of some of the categories deliberately im- 
pugns the necessity for and reasonableness of 
the lookout file and gives rise to some very 
pertinent questions: 

1. Does the New York Times advocate the 
issuance of U.S. passports to persons who are 
not citizens of the United States in violation 
of law (22 USC 212)? 

2. Does the New York Times advocate the 
facilitation of travel of arms smugglers, per- 
sons engaged in revolutionary activities or 
those who have a record of criminal activity 
abroad? These are examples of the persons 
whose “actions do not refiect to the credit 
of the U.S. abroad (1,040 persons).” 

3. Does the New York Times advocate 
non-compliance with the conclusions of the 
Warren Commission and Presidential direc- 
tives that all agencies cooperate with the 
Secret Service and other law enforcement 
agencies in reporting defectors, expatriates 
and repatriates who are considered to be a 
class potentially dangerous to the life of the 
President of the United States? Persons in 
this category meet the criterion established 
by Federal security agencies responsible for 
the program of protecting the life of the 
President of the United States and other 
Federal officials. 

4. Does the New York Times advocate the 
issuance of passports to persons who are the 
subject of criminal warrants of arrest issued 
by competent legal authorities? This ques- 
tion is particularly pertinent in the light of 
current domestic crime problems. In other 
words, does the Times advocate that the 
Passport Office refuse to cooperate with law 
enforcement agencies of the Federal and 
State governments? 

5. Does the New York Times advocate a 
refusal to respect court orders granting the 
custody of children to one of the parents, 
thereby permitting through the Issuance of a 
passport the other parent to illegally take 
children out of the country? 

6. Does the New York Times advocate 
travel assistance to military deserters or se- 
lective service delinquents who are subjects 
of warrants of arrest? 

7. Does the New York Times advocate non- 
cooperation and non-compliance with the 
security/intelligence agencies of the Federal 
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Government in advising them of the travel 
or contemplated travel of known or sus- 
pected espionage agents, revolutionaries, 
communists and subversives who advocate 
the violent overthrow of the United States 
Government? 

8. Does the New York Times advocate the 
removal of the names of airplane hijackers 
and potential hijackers so that police au- 
thorities would not be appropriately advised 
of the prospective travel of such persons? 

In its article of February 16, 1971, the 
New York Times also reports that the State 
Department had acknowledged maintaining 
a secret surveillance file of passport appli- 
cants. 

The Passport Office has no information 
that the State Department or anyone con- 
nected with it “acknowledged maintaining a 
secret surveillance file of passport appli- 
cants”. But I reiterate I do not know who 
the New York Times confers with in the De- 
partment of State. Nevertheless, the New 
York Times has available to it public infor- 
mation to the effect that the State Depart- 
ment has, in the past, denied emphatically 
that it maintains surveillance of passport 
applicants. As previously stated in this com- 
munication, Secretary Rusk in Press Release 
#74 of April 5, 1966, denied categorically 
any question of surveillance or investiga- 
tion of passport bearers by the Department 
of State or any American diplomatic post 
abroad. That the State Department would 
now acknowledge maintaining a “secret sur- 
veillance file” is astounding, I am not aware 
of any such file. 

As stated repeatedly, the lookout file main- 
tained in the Passport Office is no secret. 
Its existence has been the subject of pub- 
lication by the Warren Commission and 
others. 

There is no surveillance, watch, observa- 
tion, or other type of spying on passport ap- 
plicants by the Passport Office, or by the 
Department of State. 

At the conclusion of its article of February 
11, 1971, the New York Times states: “Miss 
Knight said she would not necessarily notify 
anyone that he was included in the file even 
if the ‘adverse action” were taken in her own 
Office, through the denial of a passport.” 

This statement is misleading. I specifi- 
cally stated to Mr. Ben Franklin of the New 
York Times, during the interview on Febru- 
ary 10, 1971, that, if no adverse passport ac- 
tion was taken, the person would not be 
notified of the fact that his name was con- 
tained in the lookout file. Some names in 
the lookout file are not based on the con- 
templation of passport denial. They are 
there merely for the purpose of informing 
law enforcement agencies with a legitimate 
interest that a person is traveling abroad. 
If adverse passport action is taken, the Pass- 
port Regulations, which are distributed pub- 
Hély and were handed to Mr. Ben Franklin by 
me personally, specifically require that the 
person affected be notified of the reasons for 
the action, of the evidence upon which it 
was based, and of his right to a hearing. 

The New York Times article, either delib- 
erately or through misinformation received 
from sources outside the Passport Office, 
has created a totally erroneous impression 
of the Passport Office lookout file and has, 
as a result, completely distorted Senator 
Ervin’s inquiry into an area of legitimate 
concern to him. The New York Times, it 
would appear, has either infected itself or 
is deliberately attempting to infect its readers 
with an Orwellian Syndrome. 

It is abundantly evident that the New 
York Times could not control its phobia on 
the subject because three days later, on 
February 14, 1971, it published a picture 
of the New York Passport Agency and cap- 
tioned it thus: 

“Nearly 2 million Americans apply for pass- 
ports every year. Last week another Passport 
Office service was revealed—a secret com- 
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puterized file of 243,135 names that may be 
‘of interest’ to Government law enforcement 
Agencies, The file is said to include ‘sus- 
pected Communists and subversives’ and 
those of ‘questionable citizenship’ ”. 

Thus the New York Times published an- 
other calculated falsification. The 243,135 
mames are not released to “law enforcement 
agencies”, as the caption indicates. A few are, 
but only a small fraction of the whole and 
the questions arise again—questions as to 
the persistent and extraordinary concern of 
the New York Times with protection of 
wanted criminals, espionage agents, indi- 
viduals Known to have engaged in passport 
fraud, child custody cases and so forth. 

Finally, by February 16, 1971, the New York 
Times obviously worked itself up to such a 
mental sweat over the situation, that a quasi- 
editorial by one Tom Wicker appeared and 
stated: 

“Senator Ervin already has disclosed that 
the Dragon Lady of the State Department, 
Director Frances Knight of the Passport Of- 
fice, has at her disposal a computer bank of 
243,135 names of person considered—not 
necessarily proven—to be subversive or to fail 
to ‘reflect credit’ on the United States.” 

Mr. Wicker is located with the New York 
Times staff in ‘Washington and thus close 
to the source of primary information, but he 
did not choose to check his facts. Indeed, 
Mr. Wicker’s statement is not a misunder- 
Standing nor a typographical error nor a mis- 
quote. It is a deliberate and calculated lie 
and as such neither he nor the New York 
Times reflect any credit or honor on what was 
once upon a time regarded as a distinguished 
and respectable profession—namely, respon- 
sible newspaper reporting. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES G. KNIGHT, 
Director, Passport Office. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS 


OF AMERICA 


(Mr. ZION asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, March is 
National DECA Month. It is very signifi- 
cant. Distributive Education Clubs of 
America are the only national organi- 
zations, operating within the schools, 
to attract young people to careers in 
marketing and distribution. 

I have always felt that each of us 
achieves satisfaction and success in di- 
rect. proportion to our ability to help 
other people. In no profession does an 
individual have a greater chance to do 
this than in the marketing of a product 
or service. 

Marketing is the total process through 
which an organization recognizes a need 
in the community, produces a product 
or service that fills the need, sells it 
to the people who need it, and stands be- 
= it so that it gives complete satisfac- 

on. 

People in marketing then, are respon- 
sible for the standard of living we en- 
joy in this country today. They are the 
ones who developed the automobiles, re- 
frigerators, fabrics, plastics, and medi- 
cines. They encouraged people to want 
something new and better. As they in- 
creased the sale of new products, they 
made mass production and lower costs 
possible. Marketing people are respon- 
sible for keeping the wheels of industry 
turning. 

I salute these young people who are 
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interested in marketing. This country 
will remain free as long as it is strong. 
We will be strong only as long as our 
economy is strong. These young people 
will do their part to keep it that way. 


NATIONAL FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA 


(Mr. SEBELIUS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to offer these 
remarks in tribute to over 450,000 Future 
Farmers of America in 9,000 chapters 
across our Nation. This week is National 
Future Farmers of America Week, a time 
when it is a privilege and honor to pay 
tribute to the young people who belong 
to this organization who are quietly 
working within our system of government 
to improve our society. 

The rest of our Nation's youth would 
do well to exemplify the spirit of the 
Future Farmers of America, motivated 
by idealism but tempered by the real 
world of practical experience. The theme 
for this year’s observance is “Involved in 
America’s Future,” a most appropriate 
theme for this action-oriented organiza- 
tion whose members have worked tire- 
lessly in community improvement activ- 
ities since the FFA’s inception in 1928. 

Today, the FFA community involve- 
ment has a new look. Called the “Build- 
ing Our American Communities” pro- 
gram, it is a coordinated effort between 
community leaders and FFA youth to 
initiate local, self-help programs regard- 
ing community problem identification, 
resource evaluation, and selection of 
community development alternatives and 
action. 

The importance of this youth program 
in rural America cannot be overempha- 
sized. The population of the United States 
could likely grow by 50 percent in the 
next 20 years. Where these future 100 
million citizens locate and what kind of 
economic opportunity they will find will 
dictate our Nation’s destiny. 

It is obvious that many of our prob- 
lems relating to our large urban areas— 
crime, housing, welfare, malnutrition, 
transportation—at least in part have 
been produced by the tremendous popu- 
lation migration to our overcrowded 
metropolitan areas. In order to save our 
cities, we must create a new environment 
of jobs, education, and favorable living 
conditions in the countryside to initiate 
a reverse migration back to our rural and 
small-town areas. We must realize that 
a healthy and revitalized rural and small- 
town America is interdependent and that 
a healthy and revitalized rural and 
small-town America will also mean a 
healthy and revitalized urban America. 
The FFA is working to achieve this goal 
so important to our national well-being. 

To assist in this effort, I plan to intro- 
duce two bills I feel compliment these 
FFA goals. Later this week I will intro- 
duce legislation to end estate tax dis- 
crimination against inheritance of a 
family owned business. I am introducing 
this bill in conjunction with National 
Future Farmers of America Week to 
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stress the need for ending tax discrimi- 
nation against young people who would 
stand to inherit a family-owned farming 
operation. This legislation provides that 
estate taxes on family ranches, farms, 
and small businesses be computed on the 
property’s earning power instead of the 
inflated sales prices based on speculative 
land values. 

In addition, I am pleased to report that 
32 of my colleagues have joined with me 
in sponsoring the Rural Job Development 
Act of 1970, a comprehensive bill au- 
thored by Senator James PEARSON, of 
Kansas, designed to encourage job-creat- 
ing industries to locate in rural job de- 
velopment areas. 

Mr. Speaker, the ayerage age of the 
American farmer is over 52. The con- 
sumer should realize FFA Week could 
just as well be appropriately called Na- 
tional Food and Fiber Alert Week. With- 
out the promise of young people entering 
farming and agri-business, our Nation’s 
food and fiber supply is endangered. The 
consumer takes our abundant food sup- 
ply for granted. Most assuredly this is 
not the case. We stand in real danger of 
losing the most efficient and productive 
man in our entire economy unless we 
strengthen the family farm and the sur- 
rounding small business economic en- 
vironment. 

The enthusiastic young people who are 
now taking an active role in the Future 
Farmers of America are pointing the way 
and offering constructive programs by 
which we can revitalize rural and small- 
town America, help save our cities and 
insure the farmer he will be able to con- 
tinue his efforts to provide America with 
the highest quality food at the lowest 
cost in the world. Iam most proud to pay 
tribute to their leadership in this most 
important goal. 


INTERSTATE ENVIRONMENT 
COMPACT 


(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam today joined by my distinguish 
colleagues, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr, Comer) and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr), in introduc- 
ing a bill to authorize the Nation’s States 
and territories to enter into an interstate 
environment compact. 

This proposal is also being introduced 
in the Senate today by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas, JoHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, and other Members of that 
body at the request of the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. Our former Governor 
of Arkansas, the Honorable Winthrop 
Rockefeller, sponsored the compact 
movement as 1970 chairman of the con- 
ference and is still active both at the 
State and National level in pursuing this 
goal. We are also indebted to Prof. Eu- 
gene F. Mooney, of the University of 
Kentucky College of Law, for his dedi- 
cated efforts toward this formation as 
chief counsel of the Southern Regional 
Environmental Conservation Council. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has chal- 
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lenged the several States to clean up 
their air, land, and water and thus our 
national environment, From the basic 
legislation in the fields of water pollu- 
tion, air pollution, and solid waste dis- 
posal, the Federal Government has now 
begun to assemble an administrative ap- 
paratus appropriate to our developing 
understanding of the nature, scope, and 
diversity of the task. The future will see 
intensification and amplifications of our 
current approach. A major premise of 
this approach is that the National Gov- 
ernment and the States have definite and 
differentiated roles to play in our na- 
tional environment control program. 
Specifically, the States have the primary 
responsibility for cleaning up our air, 
land, and water, while the National Gov- 
ernment is to prescribe national criteria 
and assist the States in implementing 
their control and abatement programs. 

The interstate environment compact. 
would give advance congressional ap- 
proval for participating States to enter 
into supplementary agreements relating 
to regional interstate environmental 
problems of common concern. Environ- 
mental pollution problems are not re- 
stricted by State boundaries and require 
common action between and among ad- 
jacent States. It is hoped that such com- 
pact would ultimately encompass all 
States to effectively deal with regional 
environmental problems and ecological 
disorders. 

The text of the bill follows: 


H.R. — 


A bill to consent to the Interstate 
Environment Compact 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

consent of Congress is given to any two or 

more States to enter into the following com- 

pact: 

“INTERSTATE ENVIRONMENT COMPACT 
“ARTICLE 1 


“FINDINGS, PURPOSES AND RESERVATIONS OF 
POWER 

1.01 Firnprnes.—Signatory states hereby 
find and declare: 

“(a) The environment of every state is af- 
fected with local, state, regional and national 
interests and its protection, under appropri- 
ate arrangements for intergovernmental co- 
operation, are public purposes of the respec- 
tive signatories. 

“(b) . Certain environmental pollution 
problems transcend state boundaries and 
thereby become common to adjacent states 
requiring cooperative efforts. 

“(c) The environment of each state is 
subject to the effective control of the signa- 
tories, and coordinated, cooperative or joint 
exercise of control measures is in their com- 
mon interests. 

“1.02 PurpPoses.—The purposes of the sig- 
natories in enacting this.are: 

(a) To assist and participate in the na- 
tional environment protection programs as 
set forth in federal legislation; to promote 
intergovernmental cooperation for multi- 
state action relating to environmental pro- 
tection through interstate agreements; and 
to encourage cooperative and coordinated 
environmental protection by the signatories 
and the federal government; 

“(b) To preserve and utilize the functions, 
powers and duties of existing state agencies 
of government to the maximum extent pos- 


sible consistent with the purposes of the 
compact. 


“1,03 POWERS OF THE UNITED STATES.— 

“(a) Nothing contained in this compact 
shall impair, affect or extend the constitu- 
tional authority of the United States. 

“(b) The signatories hereby recognize the 
power and right of the Congress of the United 
States at any time by any statute expressly 
enacted for that purpose to revise the terms 
and conditions of its consent. 

“1.04 Powers or THE Sratres.—Nothing 
contained in this compact shall impair or 
extend the constitutional authority of any 
signatory state, nor shall the police powers 
of any signatory state be affected except as 
expressly provided in a supplementary agree- 
ment under Article 4. 


“ARTICLE 2 


“SHORT TITLE, DEFINITIONS, PURPOSES 
AND LIMITATIONS 

“2.01 SHorT TrrLe.—This compact shall be 
known and may be cited as the Interstate 
Environment Compact. 

“2.02 Derinirions,—For the purpose of this 
compact and of any supplemental or con- 
curring legislation enacted pursuant or in 
relation hereto, except as may be otherwise 
required by the context: 

“(a) ‘State’ shall mean any one of the 
fifty states of the United States of America, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Territory of the Virgin Islands, but shall not 
include the District of Columbia. 

“(b) ‘Interstate environment pollution’ 
shall mean any pollution of a stream or body 
of water crossing or marking a state bound- 
ary, interstate air quality control region 
designated by an appropriate federal agency 
or solid waste collection and disposal district 
or program involving the jurisdiction or ter- 
ritories of more than one state. 

“(c) ‘Government’ shall mean the govern- 
ments of the United States and the signatory 
states. 

“(d) ‘Federal Government’ shall mean the 
government of the United States of America 
and any appropriate department, instru- 
mentality, agency, commission, bureau, divi- 
sion, branch or other unit thereof, as the case 
may be, but shall not include the District 
of Columbia. 

“(e) ‘Signatory’ shall mean any state which 
enters into this compact and is a party 
thereto. 


“INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


“3.01 AGREEMENTS WITH THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT AND OTHER AGENCIES.—Signatory 
states are hereby authorized jointly to par- 
ticipate in cooperative or joint undertakings 
for the protection of the interstate environ- 
ment with the federal government or with 
any intergovernmental or interstate agencies, 


“ARTICLE 4 


“SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENTS, JURISDICTION 
AND ENFORCEMENT 


“4.01 Signatories may enter into agree- 
ments for the purpose of controlling inter- 
state environmental problems in accordance 
with applicable federal legislation and under 
terms and conditions as deemed appropriate 
by the agreeing states under section 4.06 and 
section 4.08. 

“4.02 RECOGNITION OF EXISTING NoN-EN- 
VIRONMENTAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS.—The signatories agree that existing 
federal-state, interstate or intergovernmen- 
tal arrangements which are not primarily 
directed to environmental protection. pur- 
poses as defined herein are not affected by 
this compact. 

“4.03 RECOGNITION OF EXISTING INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL AGREEMENTS DIRECTED TO EN- 
VIRONMENTAL OBJECTIVES.—All existing inter- 
state compacts directly relating to environ- 
mental protection are hereby expressly rec- 
ognized and nothing in this compact, shall 
be construed to diminish or supersede the 
powers and functions of such existing inter- 
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governmental agreements and the organiza- 
tions created by them. 

“4.04 MODIFICATION oF EXISTING COMMIS- 
SIONS AND CoMPacts.—Recognition herein of 
multistate commissions and compacts shall 
not be construed to limit directly or in- 
directly the creation of additional multistate 
organizations or interstate compacts, nor to 
prevent termination, modification, extension, 
or supplementation of such multistate or- 
ganizations and interstate compacts rec- 
ognized herein by the federal government or 
states party thereto. 

“4,05 RECOGNITION OF FUTURE MULTISTATE 
COMMISSIONS AND INTERSTATE CoMPACTS.— 
Nothing in this compact shall be construed 
to prevent signatories from entering into 
multistate organizations or other interstate 
compacts which do not conflict with their 
obligations under this compact. 

“4.06 SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENTS,—Any 
two or more signatories may enter into sup- 
plementary agreements for joint, coordinat- 
ed or mutual environmental management 
activities. relating to interstate pollution 
problems common to the territories of such 
states and for the establishment of common 
or joint regulation, management, services, 
agencies or facilities for such purposes or 
may designate an appropriate agency to act 
as. their joint agency in regard thereto. No 
supplementary agreement shall be valid to 
the extent that it conflicts with the purposes 
of this compact and the creation of a joint 
agency by supplementary agreement shall 
not affect the privileges, powers, responsi- 
bilities or duties under this compact of sig- 
natories participating therein as embodied 
in this compact. 

“4.07 EXECUTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY AGREE- 
MENTS AND EFFECTIVE Date.—The Governor is 
authorized to enter into supplementary 
agreements for the state and his official sig- 
nature shall render the agreement immedi- 
ately binding upon the state; 

“Provided that: 

“(a) The legislature of any signatory en- 
tering into such a supplementary agree- 
ment shall at its next legislative session by 
concurrent resolution bring the supplemen- 
tary agreement before it and by appropriate 
legislative action reverse, modify or condi- 
tion the agreement of that state. 

“(b) Nothing in this agreement shall be 
construed to limit the right of Congress by 
Act of law expressly enacted for that purpose 
to disapprove or condition such a supple- 
mentary agreement. 

“4.08 SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTARY AGREE- 
MENTS.—Signatories may enter into special 
supplementary agreements with the District 
of Columbia or foreign nations for the same 
purposes and with the same powers as under 
section 4.06 upon the condition that such 
non-signatory party accept the general ob- 
ligations of signatories under this compact: 
Provided, that such special supplementary 
agreements shall become effective only af- 
ter being consented to by the Congress, 

“4.09 JURISDICTION OF SIGNATORIES RE- 
sSERVED.—Nothing in this compact or in any 
supplementary agreement thereunder shall 
be construed to restrict, relinquish or be in 
derogation of, any power or authority con- 
stitutionally possessed by any signatory with- 
in its jurisdiction, except as specifically lim- 
ited by this compact or a supplementary 
agreement. 

“4.10 COMPLIMENTARY LEGISLATION BY SIG- 
NATORIES.—Signatories may enact such ad- 
ditional legislation as may be deemed appro- 
priate to enable its officers and governmen- 
tal agencies to accomplish effectively the 
purposes of this compact and supplemen- 
tary agreements recognized or entered into 
under the terms of this Article. 

“4.11 LEGAL RIGHTS OF SIGNATORIES,— 
Nothing in this compact shall impair the 
exercise by any signatory of its legal rights 
or remedies established by the United States 
Constitution or any other laws of this Nation. 
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“ARTICLE 5 


“CONSTRUCTION, AMENDMENT AND EFFECTIVE 
DATE 

“5.01 ConsTrucTION.—It is the intent of 
the signatories that no provision of this com- 
pact or supplementary agreement entered 
into hereunder shall be construed as in- 
validating any provision of law of any sig- 
natory and that nothing in this compact 
shall be construed to modify or qualify the 
authority of any signatory to enact or en- 
force environmental protection legislation 
within its jurisdiction and not inconsistent 
with any provision of this compact or a 
supplementary agreement entered into pur- 
suant hereto. 

“5.02 SEVERABILITY.—The provisions of this 
compact or of agreements hereunder shall 
be severable and if any phrase, clause, sen- 
tence or provision of this compact, or such 
an agreement is declared to be contrary to 
the constitution of any signatory or of the 
United States or is held invalid, the consti- 
tutionality of the remainder of this com- 
pact or of any such agreement and the ap- 
plicability thereof to any participating juris- 
diction, agency, person or circumstance shall 
not be affected thereby and shall remain in 
full force and effect as to the remaining 
participating jurisdictions and in full force 
and effect as to the signatory affected as to 
all severable matters. It is the intent of the 
signatories that the provisions of this com- 
pact shall be reasonably and liberally con- 
strued in the context of its purposes, 

“5.03 AMENDMENTS.—Amendments to this 
compact may be initiated by legislative ac- 
tion of any signatory and become effective 
when concurred in by all signatories and 
approved by Congress. 

“5.04 EFFECTIVE Date.—This compact shall 
become binding on a state when enacted by 
it into law and such state shall thereafter 
become a signatory and party hereto with 
any and all states legally joining herein. 

“5.05 WITHDRAWAL FROM THE ComMPACT.—A 
state may withdraw from this compact by 
authority of an act of its legislature one 
year after it notifies all signatories in writing 
of an intention to withdraw from the com- 
pact: Provided, withdrawal from the com- 
pact affects obligations of a signatory im- 
posed on it by supplementary agreements 
to which it may be a party only to the extent 
and in accordance with the terms of such 
supplementary agreements.” 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS FOR REV- 
ENUE SHARING DESERVE FAIR 
HEARING 


(Mr. DUPONT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DUPONT. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been some incredible statements attrib- 
uted to Democratic leaders recently con- 
cerning President Nixon's proposals for 
revenue sharing, which he outlined in 
his state of the Union message to the 
Congress. 

I use the word “incredible” purposely, 
because I just do not believe some of our 
Democratic colleagues are fully aware 
that they are rejecting out of hand a 
concept which is favored by an over- 
whelming 77 percent of the rank-and- 
file members of their party. Those are 
Gallup poll figures which were recently 
released. 

The Congress has been criticized re- 
cently for not being responsive to the 
public interest. How do we deny that 
charge? We have a situation here where 
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the President has sponsored a concept 
that has the overwhelming support of 
Governors and mayors and is favored by 
77 percent of all American adults. Yet, 
even before we have seen the details of 
the President’s specific legislation, we 
have press reports, attributed to knowl- 
edgeable Democrats, that hearings will 
be held for the purpose of killing the rev- 
enue-sharing plan. 

If these reports are true, it is a dis- 
astrous situation. Something is very, 
very wrong when any Members of this 
body think they can defy the will of 
three-fourths of the American people. At 
the very least these proposals deserve a 
fair hearing before the Congress, not 
hearings designed to kill the proposal. 


PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
passage in the President’s economic re- 
port which, in my view, underscores the 
effectiveness of this administration’s eco- 
nomic policy. The President said: 

We must constantly review our economic 
institutions to see where the competitive 
market mechanism that has served us so well 
can replace restrictive arrangements original- 
ly introduced in response to conditions that 
no longer exist. 


It is too often forgotten that a free and 
competitive market has served us well. 
It is the basis upon which we have built 
the most productive economic system in 
the history of mankind. 

Though it would seem self-evident that 
we should tamper with such a system 
only with extreme care, there are still 
some who urge new intervention each 
time there is a minor dislocation in the 
marketplace. 

Happily, President Nixon is not of this 
school. He understands a basic lesson of 
economics that the best way to correct 
economic problems is to make the market 
itself work to correct those problems. It 
is a far better approach and, in the long 
run, much more productive. 


GARLAND: DISTINGUISHED AWARD 
CITY 


(Mr. CABELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) f 

‘Mr. CABELL. Mr: Speaker, itis with a 
great amount of personal pleasure that 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House the fact that the city of 
Garland, Tex., has been designated as 
winner of-a Distinguished Achievement 
Award for outstanding community im- 
provement in the National Clean-Up 
Contést. Garland achieved this honor in 
the category of cities between 25,000 and 
250,000 population. 

This contest is an annual event begun 
in 1929 by the National Clean Up-Paint 
Up-Fix Up Bureau in Washington, D.C. 
Through this contest each year, hun- 
dreds of cities across the country volun- 
tarily undertake community betterment 
efforts, with particular attention and em- 
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phasis on communitywide beautification, 
property improvement, and youth activi- 
ties. Taking the total population of the 
320 cities which competed in the contest, 
over 50 million people participated. 

Among the many individuals in city 
service clubs and organizations that de- 
serve special mention for their efforts in 
leading Garland in winning this award 
are Mr. Max Schied, Mr. R. E. Dodson, 
and Mr. J. C. Landers of the chamber 
of commerce; and Mrs. Virginia Stone 
and Mr. Bill Cox of the city health de- 
partment. Many, many other individuals 
deserve commendation for their efforts. 
However, these few stand out for special 
notice in this campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most proud to repre- 
sent this outstanding and progressive 
city and its fine citizens. 


VIETNAM DISENGAGEMENT 
ACT OF 1971 


(Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of widespread public outrage, congres- 
sional protest, and criticism from 
abroad, our coercive and destructive 
Southeast Asian policy of militarism con- 
tinues and expands. We despair, but we 
cannot allow ourselves to falter in our 
efforts to end this odious war. Only 
through. definitive congressional action 
will the administration be forced to 
reckon with the will of the American 
people and with the bankruptcy of its 
policy. Therefore, I am glad to join with 
the gentleman from New York and other 
distinguished Congressmen, in cospon- 
soring the Vietnam Disengagement Act 
of 1971. 

My colleagues raised sobering ques- 
tions about our widening commitment 
and demonstrated the urgency of im- 
mediate and positive action on the bill. 
I concur with their forceful expressions 
of concern, and feel that it is time, once 
again, to look at the broad picture of our 
role in Asia. We must rethink the funda- 
mental origins and purposes of our 
Southeast Asia policy, explore the viabil- 
ity of our expressed goals, and reassess 
the effectiveness of our current posture. 

In this regard, I wish to recommend 
to my colleagues the following article by 
Prof. David P. Mozingo, of Cornell. Uni- 
versity, which appeared in World Polities. 
Although published in 1967, its message 
has not lost its immediacy. Professor 
Mozingo convincingly argues that our 
China containment policy was modeled 
after the seemingly successful post-1947 
containment policy of the Soviet Union 
in Europe. He points out, however, that 
whatever one might think of the goal of 
containing China, the means for such 
containment do not exist in Asia. Unlike 
Europe, the countries of Southeast Asia 
are in a State of rapid social change. They 
do not, themselves, provide the stable and 
unified base which is necessary for effec- 
tive containment of China. Consequently, 
in order to implement our policy, we 
have had to oppose the natural forces 
of change in the area, and impose stabil- 
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ity in the form of preserving the status 
quo. 


CONTAINMENT IN ASIA RECONSIDERED 


(By David P. Mozingo*) 

Since the Korean War, United States po- 
licies in Asia have gradually developed along 
the lines of the “containment” doctrine so 
successfully applied in Europe after 1947. 
Washington has increasingly seen the prob- 
lem of Chinese power in Asia in much the 
same light as that posed by Soviet power in 
Europe and has behaved as if both threats 
could be contained by basically the same 
kinds of responses. In both Asia and Eu- 
rope, containment measures have reflected 
@ perceived need for complementary inter- 
action btween military policies and aid pro- 
grams in order to prevent aggression by 
Communist powers and to foster the internal 
stability of nations in the area. Although 
difficulties have arisen in seeking the best 
balance of these components of the contain- 
ment policy in Europe, most of the essential 
American objectives in the West have been 
attained. 

“For some time, however, it has been ap- 
parent, particularly in Southeast Asia, that 
the application of containment measures in 
the Far East has not yielded results com- 
parable to those achieved in Europe.” While 
it is widely recognized that this disparity in 
results reflects special Asian problems not 
encountered in Europe, there has been a 
general reluctance to question whether the 
containment philosophy really addresses the 
basic sources of the instability in Asia that 
alarms the United States. It is time to ana- 
lyze the relative failure of the containment 
doctrine in Asia by considering both the 
obvious special difficulties confronting the 
United States there and the inherent differ- 
ences between the situation in Asia and that 
in Europe. 

Had the sense of historical perspective 
exerted a more prominent influence on Asian 
policy formulation, it is likely that contain- 
ment’s central objective of establishing a 
hard political and military line between a 
U.S. and a Chinese sphere of influence would 
have seemed infeasible from the beginning. 
In Western Europe, the basis for effective 
US. containment measures was soundly 
conceived because these measures were 
applied in defense of communities long- 
established within the framework of a 
nation-state system. Moreover, special ties 
bound the United States to Great Britain 
and France. By applying the containment 
doctrine in the West, the United States, for 
the third time in this century, reaffirmed 
the strategic principle that had formerly 
governed Britain’s policy toward Europe: 
No single continental power was to be per- 
mitted to conquer or dominate the European 
nation-state system, Further, the U.S. meas- 
ures to contain Russia in Europe were 
strengthened by the historic determination 
of the Western democracies to preserve their 
established order and values. 

Tn Asia, the containment doctrine has been 
applied to an area where a nation-state 
system is only just be; to emerge 
amid unpredictable upheavals of a kind that 
characterized Europe three centuries earlier. 
It is only since 1949 that the restoration of 
a@ strong, unified China, the withdrawal of 
the Western colonial powers, and the forma- 
tion of new independent countries have 
created the beginnings of a modern nation- 
state system in Asia. 

The question in Asia is not how a tra- 
ditionally functioning system can be 
rehabilitated but how a very new system 


*The views expressed in this paper are 
those of the author. They should not be in- 
terpreted as reflecting the views of The 
RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private 
research sponsors. 
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will evolve and mature. The kinds of Ameri- 
ean technical and economic power that 
helped to restore the historic vitality of the 
European system would seem to have, at best, 
only partial relevance to the Asian situation. 
It may be doubted whether the kinds of tools 
and power available to the United States 
can induce stability in an environment in 
which most countries are experiencing a 
profound and rapid transformation of their 
societies, values, and attitudes. Much of the 
American experience and structure of values 
has already shown itself to be not only 
inapplicable but also not even wanted. The 
results of the competition between the 
United States, Russia, and. China in Asia 
thus far seem to indicate that attempts by 
external powers to shape the emerging Asian 
system are unlikely to succeed. None of these 
powers has been able, whether by appeals to 
ideology or common national interests or by 
large-scale economic and military aid, to 
exert enough influence to draw the more 
important Asian powers into close alignment. 
In the absence of firm ties and mutual 
interests of the kind that have bound the 
United States to Western Europe (and these 
did not emerge overnight), a policy of con- 
tainment in Asia must rest on unstable 
foundations. 


THE EFFECTS OF NATIONAL RIVALRIES ON A 
CONTAINMENT STRATEGY IN ASIA 


The Soviet threat to Europe has been re- 
garded primarily as a military one. Even 
when the Western part of that continent was 
most weakened, immediately after World 
War II, Communist parties were unable to 
take power in any country by popular con- 
sent. Western Europe’s economic recovery 
was rapid. National conflicts were not so 
seyere as to prevent the formation of an 
alliance, Until recent times, there was broad 
agreement among the Western powers about 
the nature of the Soviet threat and how to 
meet it. Consequently, it was to lay a firm 
political foundation for the NATO structure. 

The political conditions that were indis- 
pensible to the creation of security arrange- 
ments in Europe are absent in Asia, where 
very few powers see their security interests 
in the same way. Except for Taiwan, all of 
the Asian powers have an enemy or enemies 
whom their leaders apparently regard as 
more threatening than China. Japan, for ex- 
ample, still regards Russia as at least as 
great a threat to her security as China. 
Moreover, the common threat to South Korea 
and Japan that developed as a result of 
the Korean War has yet to result in a real 
rapprochement between these two countries; 
but without such an understanding, no 
“little NATO” in Northeast Asia can be built. 
For these and other historical, economic, 
and psychological reasons it is doubtful that 
any anti-China security arrangement can 
win Japan’s enthusiastic participation. In 
fact, only the United States and South Korea 
have indicated interest in an alignment with 
Taiwan against Peking. 

In Southeast Asia, the menace to Thai- 
land, Laos, and South Vietnam comes in 
the first instance not from China but from 
a very independent and highly nationalistic 
regime in Hanoi. North Vietnamese expan- 
sion into Southeast Asia also alarms Cam- 
bodia, but not as much as her fear of Thai 
and South Vietnamese aspirations to recover 
lost territories at Phnom Penh’s expense. 
Prince Sihanouk believes these two historic 
enemies have aligned themselves with the 
United States, not so much to contain China 
or North Vietnam as to secure the arms and 
tacit backing of the United States for the 
pursuit of their irredentist claims on Cam- 
bodia—hence, his close ties with Peking 
and deference to Hanoi. Similar fears influ- 
ence Pakistan, whose government (under- 
standably) believes India is gearing her 
defenses less to protect the subcontinent 
from Chinese invasion than to dominate 
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Pakistan. In Rawalpindi’s view, New Delhi 
is using the boundary dispute with Peking 
to secure U.S. and Soviet aid that will more 
likely be used against Pakistan, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Malaysia are geographi- 
cally beyond the reach of Chinese power, 
They have predominantly the same racial 
composition. In spite of these favorable con- 
ditions, in recent times the relations between 
the three countries have been strained by 
harmful rivalries they themselyes have gen- 
erated, not Peking. 

Such strife among Asia's non-Communist 
powers, for which thelr own governments 
are responsible, has been far more beneficial 
to China's aspirations and interests as a great 
power in the Far East than have any actions 
she has initiated herself. It is therefore difi- 
cult to see how a containment policy directed 
primarily against China can be truly effec- 
tive as long as the Far East seethes with con- 
flict between jealously independent rival na- 
tionalist regimes whose policies are essen- 
tially their own, To a certain extent it would 
seem that previous U.S. attempts to back 
one or another potentially anti-Communist 
state and to promote the growth of its petty 
military power have not so much deterred or 
contained the dubious military threat from 
China as they have sharpened the very na- 
tional conflicts, internal and external, that 
undermine local stability and hence frus- 
trate the development of a broader basis for 
conciliation among the nations in this re- 
gion. American objectives would perhaps 
have been better served by policies that em- 
Phasized the American role as a “‘conciliator” 
in Asia (for example, in the India-Pakistan, 
Indonesia-Malaysia, or Cambodia-Thailand- 
Vietnam disputes) than by so much em- 
phasis on building anti-Communist “posi- 
tions of strength” through military alliances 
aimed at China, Actually, the United States 
has the strongest kind of interest in pro- 
moting conciliation between all the states of 
Asia in this century of intense nationalism. 
This interest includes even such issues as 
the Sino-Indian boundary dipute, However, 
it is clear that the incessant conflict and 
rivalry among Asia’s non-Communist states 
go further to destabilize Asian politics than 
do the actions taken thus far by the Peking 
regime. 

The existence of intense rivalries among 
Asia's non-Communist powers, rivalries that 
result from their own conceptions of national 
interests and objectives, has produced a re- 
sponse in Asia to the fact of Chinese Com- 
munist power that is altogether different 
from Europe's reaction to the Soviet threat. 
At no time has there emerged anything like 
an Asian consenus about how to regard 
Chinese military or political intentions. It 
would be difficult to show that any Asian 
countries capable of independent action have 
accepted the United States’ assessment of 
China. This Judgment is supported by the 
fact that the United States has been unable 
to construct, even informally, an alliance 
structure in the Far East, directed against 
Peking, which includes the major Asian 
powers. It is well known that even some 
allies of the United States, given the balance 
of power that so heavily favors Russia and 
the United States, do not regard Peking as a 
serious military menace to themselves. At the 
same time, there can be scarcely a govern- 
ment in the Far East today that is not aware 
of how useful it is, in dealing with the United 
States, to invent or exaggerate fears of a 
Chinese bogeyman. 

The United States, far removed from Asia 
and from direct threat by China, stands al- 
most alone in emphasizing the urgent men- 
ace of Peking, while most of the countries 
in the region, who ought to be highly sensi- 
tive to any Chinese threat, have taken & more 
conservative view of their Chinese neighbor’s 
intentions. Byen India’s bitter hostility to 
Peking has not produced anything like the 
devil-theory of China that has grown up in 
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the United States. To sum up, the states of 
Asia have not agreed on the existence of 4 
common external threat; but such an agree- 
ment seems to be an indispensable condition 
for the success of policies modeled on Eu- 
ropean-type containment. 


APPRAISING CHINA’S INTENTIONS 

It is not only the inherent differences be- 
tween the political structure of non-Com- 
munist Asia and Western Europe that cast 
doubt on the validity of applying European- 
type containment doctrines to the Far East. 
The aims and direction of Chinese Commu- 
nist policy—indeed, the nature of the Com- 
munist challenge in Asia itself—must be 
evaluated in terms that are largely irrelevant 
to European experience, Menacing Soviet ac- 
tions in Europe presented such a clear and 
present danger to all concerned that they 
provoked the creation of the NATO alliance. 
Since the Russian forward pressure came 
after the Western powers had already ac- 
quiesced in considerable territorial and po- 
litical concessions in Eastern Europe to meet 
alleged Soviet security interests, there was 
general agreement in Western Europe that 
Moscow’s intentions were not defensive in 
nature. The American effort to equate 
China’s intervention in the Korean conflict 
and her use of force in the Taiwan dispute, 
in Tibet, and on the Indian boundary with 
Soviet behavior in Eastern Europe has ob- 
viously failed to convince most Asian gov- 
ernments that China has aggressive inten- 
tions toward them. This failure suggests why 
the United States has been unable to crys- 
talize opinion in these countries behind any 
genuine Asian regional security arrange- 
ments to curb a supposed threat of Chinese 
expansion. 

In explaining Chinese action, Pakistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Nepal, even Indonesia and 
our ally Japan, have tended to give more 
weight to traditional, nationalistic, and de- 
fensive motives than to purely “aggressive” 
Communist revolutionary impulses. This is 
not to say that these non-Communist Asian 
countries have been unconcerned about 
China's actions, her power, or her Commu- 
nist system. But it is clear that most of 
these countries rely on their own perception 
of their Chinese neighbor, and their percep- 
tion is such that the United States is un- 
likely to succeed in arousing a high level of 
Asian fear about China unless Peking be- 
haves in a manner far more threatening to 
them, collectively and individually, than she 
has done to date. It is recognized in a num- 
ber of Asian capitals that China’s belliger- 
ence is largely a function of her special rival- 
ry with the United States over Taiwan and 
other issues. Hence these countries have 
chosen to avoid alignments that would con- 
flict with their own interest in stabilizing 
relations with Peking. Their aim has been, 
quite obviously, to avoid inflaming relations 
with China, and they do not wish to be 
drawn into the Sino-American quarrel, Asian 
reactions to the issues raised in Korea, Tal- 
wan, Tibet, India, and Vietnam have been 
extremely varied and at no time has any of 
these conflicts produced an Asian front 
against China similar to that which the So- 
viet Union brought on herself by her actions 
in Europe. The disparity of views among the 
non-Communist Asian powers, and between 
them and the United States, about China’s 
intentions robs the policy of containment 
of the basic consensus that was essential to 
its success in Europe. 

China’s foreign policy has also helped to 
undermine the appeal of the containment 
doctrine in Asia. The basic direction of her 
foreign policy in Asia since 1954 has been 
toward seeking an adjustment of contentious 
issues between herself and such of her neigh- 
bors as were not allied with or seemingly 
under the control of the United States. Thus, 
for more than a decade, China has worked 
to normalize relations with Afghanistan, 
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Burma, Pakistan, Cambodia, Ceylon, Nepal, 
and Indonesia. Peking is outspokenly hostile 
to all members of the American anti-China 
bloc. She seeks in various ways, including 
the threat to support revolutionary elements, 
to convince their leaders that making com- 
mon cause with the United States carries 
certain risks; that it is not possible for any 
of them to support the United States in op- 
posing China and have friendly relations 
with Peking at the same time. Even in rela- 
tion to countries in this category, however, 
China’s actions—as distinguished from her 
verbal condemnations—have been cautious 
and restrained. To those Asian governments 
that decline alignment with the United 
States, Peking offers such explicit rewards 
as border settlements, aid, and China's non- 
support of insurrectionary tactics by local 
revolutionaries, This Chinese stance reflects 
not only the limitations on Peking’s mili- 
tary capabilities for large-scale aggressive 
actions, but, vastly more important, her rec- 
ognition that naked and unprovoked aggres- 
sion against her neighbors would threaten the 
collapse of her .entire diplomacy in Asia. 
Since the Bandung Conference, China has 
attempted to compose her relations with any 
genuinely nonaligned neighbors in order to 
identify and isolate the United States as the 
aggressive power and to find common ground 
with Asian nationalism for the purpose of 
organizing opposition to the policies of the 
United States. 

Since the mid-1950’s, China’s diplomatic 
efforts to prevent her neighbors from being 
drawn into the American anti-China align- 
ment have. consistently enjoyed priority 
over Peking’s commitment to support Com- 
munist revolutions. The Chinese position on 
revolution, which is central to an accurate 
understanding of her policies in Asia, should 
not be misunderstood or distorted. China 
encourages armed “revolutionary” action on 
the part of Communists or other dissidents 
in countries where special conditions exist— 
that is, where the so-called “imperialist” 
powers have interposed themselves, as in 
Taiwan, South Korea, Japan, Laos, South 
Vietnam, and most recently, Thailand (after 
U.S. military forces arrived in that coun- 
try). Ostensibly nonaligned governments, 
as in India, have also to reckon with Peking’s 
anger when they adopt “anti-China” pol- 
icies, One listens in vain, however, for the 
strident Chinese call to “revolution” in any 
Asian country that is clearly independent 
of American tutelage and pursues a policy 
of accommodation with Peking. 

Where supporting revolution conflicts with 
China’s hope to wean non-Communist 
Asian governments away from the United 
States, revolution is pushed into the back- 
ground, China has advised in her ideo- 
logical pronouncements on revolution that 
local Communist parties, though they should 
learn from Chairman Mao, must in the final 
analysis find their own formulas for taking 
power. In those Asian countries that re- 
main independent of the United States and 
friendly to China, Peking shuns calling up- 
on the local parties to attempt “adven- 
turist” revolutionary actions that conflict 
with her own diplomacy. Toward govern- 
ments in this category, China’s basic policy 
for more than a decade has been to concen- 
trate wherever possible on currying favor 
with nationalist leaders (some of whom, 
from the Communist viewpoint, can scarce- 
ly be described as “‘progressive”) and to en- 
courage the local party to develop the art 
of skilled united-front tactics. Local Com- 
munists are expected to exploit the various 
“contradictions” in their own country so 
as to place themselves in a position to take 
power when the old incompetent order col- 
lapses. Peking encourages local parties to 
take power by the parliamentary or peace- 
ful path if they can, but she points out 
that there is no instance in which the bour- 
geois classes have permitted a Communist 
party to win power “democratically.” Hence, 
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the Chinese argue, it is indispensable that 
a real Marxist-Leninist party organize for 
and be prepared to use armed revolutionary 
struggle. Otherwise the chances are very 
slim that a Communist party could come 
to power, much less be strong enough to 
carry out a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Peking’s actual behavior and her ideologi- 
cal theses on revolution reveal that she is 
prepared to refrain from direct interference 
in the competition (whether peaceful or 
violent) between Communist parties and 
the “bourgeois” classes in Asian countries, so 
long as the United States also does not di- 
rectly intervene in these countries’ politics. 
This is the essence of the Chinese version 
of peaceful coexistence in Asla, formulated 
more than ten years ago at the Bandung 
Conference.* China has not violated her own 
ground rules in relation to any independent 
Asian country, regardless of its social sys- 
tem, except where the United States has 
come to play a direct role in support of 
“bourgeois” regimes’ competition with local 
Communist parties. The dispute with Mos- 
cow on the meaning of peaceful coexistence 
has. arisen over the issue of what the policy 
of the Communist powers should be in sit- 
uations where the United States rushes in to 
prop up a non-Communist regime that is in 
danger of losing the competition with its 
local Communist opponent. China argues 
that the Communist bloc should try to deter, 
or by various means oppose, attempts by the 
United States to use her own power unilat- 
erally to determine the outcome of the com- 
petition between the bourgeois elites and 
the Communist forces, The Chinese leaders’ 
views of their own national interests re- 
quires this position, for they regard the 
United States as bent on organizing all Asia 
into a belt of client-states opposing Peking. 
These fears are less disturbing to the Soviet 
leaders, who have long betrayed noticeable 
ambivalence about the desirability of fully 
opposing the United States in Asia if to do 
so would benefit the interests of the Chinese 
state. 

As her power increases, of course, it is 
possible that China may abandon her pres- 
ent compromise with independent Asian na- 
tionalist regimes and, under the protection 
of her own nuclear deterrent, energetically 
attempt to impose Communist regimes on 
her neighbors. That possibility cannot be 
dismissed lightly, but it is a course of action 
fraught with grave risks for Peking. While 
it is conceivable that China might attempt 
to invade small neighboring countries or to 
foment and support revolution in them, it 
is far less likely that she will feel confident 
enough to undertake such measures against 
large Asian powers such as India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, and Japan. Some of these nations 
will be able to move in the nuclear direction 
at some future time; should Peking, without 
provocation, take an aggressive attitude to- 
ward these countries, she would run the 
risk of hastening the development of an anti- 
China nuclear club. Nothing would seem so 
well calculated to drive non-Communist Asia 
closer to the United States (or Russia) as 
an attempt by Peking to coerce her neigh- 
bors into unconditional surrender to Chinese 
demands. 


1 The definitive statement of the Chinese 
position on “peaceful coexistence” with other 
non-Communist states was set forth in the 
Sixth Comment on the Open Letter of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, “Peaceful 
Coexistence—Two Diametrically Opposed 
Policies,” published December 12, 1963. The 
full text is in The Polemic on the General 
Line of the International Communist Move- 
ment (Peking 1965), 259-301. 

3 For complete texts of Chou En-lai’s three 
speeches at the Bandung Conference on rela- 
tions with Asian countries, see China and 
the Asian-African Conference (Documents) 
(Peking 1955). 
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Seen dispassionately, China's policies in 
Asia are more characteristic of a traditional 
great power than of a revolutionary rene- 
gade. The commitment to revolution plays a 
special part in Chinese policies, but in aspir- 
ing to great-power status, Peking emphasizes 
such traditional and conventional instru- 
ments as diplomacy, economic power, and 
the presence or threat of force. The demands 
of the Chinese regime for certain irredentas, 
spheres of influence, and concessions to its 
security interests are opposed by the United 
States and the Soviet Union, each of them 
much more powerful than China. Peking 
cannot hope to force concessions from either 
of these powers by provoking a direct test of 
strength. But it is quite evident that Com- 
munist China does not intend to accept pas- 
sively a position and influence in the world, 
particularly in Asia, that she regards as being 
dictated either by the Soviet Union or by the 
United States. It is doubtful that any Chi- 
nese leadership born in this century would 
react differently. But the Chinese leaders are 
not the only ones in Asia and in other areas 
with aspirations that go beyond the position 
Russia or America would assign to them. 
China's call to “revolution” is directed pri- 
marily to existing and potential elites in 
Asia and elsewhere whom she regards as 
likely to share with her an interest in alter- 
ing any status quo imposed by U.S. or Soviet 
policies. 

The model she has offered tc these poten- 
tial Communist and nationalist allies, in the 
hope that their revolutionary efforts will 
shake U.S. and Soviet domination, is one 
derived from Chinese Communist revolu- 
tionary experience. The Chinese leaders be- 
lieve that under favorable conditions, well- 
trained and indoctrinated Communist par- 
ties can integrate this model with their own 
concrete situations and can ultimately take 
power. The Chinese do not say that revolu- 
tion can or should be launched everywhere; 
they actively support unrest only in certain 
carefully defined revolutionary situations: 
where “imperialism” (l.e., the United States) 
is present, and where the prescribed local 
conditions of success exist. Peking is the 
master, not the servant, of its revolutionary 
ideology. 

The entire Chinese line on revolution has 
been fashioned to support the great-power 
policies Peking pursues in her contest with 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Where Chinu’s leaders have believed their 
interests in this fundamental struggle could 
be best served by supporting foreign Com- 
munist revolutionary movements, they have 
done so. But wherever they have believed 
they could advance in the contest with Mos- 
cow and Washington by supporting an odd 
assortment of friendly nationalist, militarist, 
or monarchial regimes, they have not hesi- 
tated to leave local Communist parties to 
their own fate. Had Peking’s actions con- 
formed to the devil-theory of China that 
has grown up in the United States, the ap- 
peal of the containment policy in Asia would 
no doubt be much greater than it is today. 


OBSTACLES TO CHINESE PREEMINENCE IN ASIA 


It is not surprising that a state with 
China’s present power and long history 
should aspire to regional preeminence. But 
the task of transforming such ambitions in 
Asia into reality promises to be very difficult. 
Various forces in Asia, independent of Amer- 
ican power, seem likely to curb Peking’s in- 
fluence. 

The position of the Chinese state in Asia is 
not comparable to that of the United States 
in the Western hemisphere or to Russia’s 
position in Eastern Europe. In addition to 
the United States, Peking confronts, in Rus- 
sia, Japan, India-Pakistan, and Indonesia, 
large powers which, irrespective of their 
political order, have reason to oppose main- 
land China’s hegemony in Asia. Russia’s and 
Japan’s interests are very different from 
China's, anc the power complex developing 
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in both these countries would act as a major Korea that ideological affinity and territorial 


curb on Chinese expansion in the most de- 
cisive theater, Northeast Asia, even the ún- 
likely event of a total withdrawal of Amer- 
ican power. The departure of the United 
States from Asia would no doubt gratify 
Peking, but it would not clear the path for 
Chinese hegemony. Rather, it would set the 
stage for a different kind of power struggle 
in the area. 

Since the nineteenth century, both Japan 
and Russia have tried to be expansionist 
powers at China’s expense. No Chinese gov- 
ernment is likely to rid itself of the old fear 
that these two powers might again take the 
path of aggression against China or combine 
against her interests in Asia. If a disengage- 
ment were ever to occur between the United 
States and China, it seems very probable 
that China’s attention would turn to the 
older problem of opposing Russian and Jap- 
anese penetration of the Asian mainland. In 
the twentieth century this old three-power 
rivalry might take a different form than it 
did in the past, but the steady rise of Russian 
and Japanese power would continue to be a 
basic obstacle to Chinese hegemony. The 
longer and much deeper history of China's 
fear of Russia and Japan may one day exert 
a powerful influence on future Chinese 
leaders’ attitudes toward the United States, 
if a major conflict between the two powers 
does not come to pass. 

The natural direction for Chinese expan- 
sion, it is usually thought, is into Southeast 
Asia, where China has historically exerted 
influence. China’s nearness and the absence 
of strong indigenous military powers have 
led to the assumption that she is destined to 
dominate Southeast Asia unless resolutely 
deterred by the United States. This fits in 
neatly with theories about power vacuums, 
But the major Southeast Asian countries 
themselves have strongly resisted the idea of 
being drawn into China's orbit (or anyone 
else’s). All of the countries in this area, in- 
cluding Vietnam, share an antipathy toward 
Chinese pretensions to superiority and dom- 
inance whether on the part of local Chinese 
populations or of the Peking government. 
Nearly all the countries of Southeast Asia 
possess impressive geographic barriers against 
a major Chinese invasion. Moreover, they all 
are well aware that Soviet and American 
power interests are also opposed to Chinese 
predominance, although not all agree with 
the United States about how to deal with 
China. Contrary to the experience of past 
centuries, when her spreading culture was a 
powerful vehicle for claims to regional pre- 
dominance, China’s influence as a whole has 
been declining in Southeast Asia. Recently 
excluded from the area by the Western im- 
perial powers, China now faces the intense 
nationalism that has captured the successor 
states since World War II. 

The existence of fraternal: Communist par- 
ties, the most successful of which have. been 
every bit as nationalistic as the Chinese 
party, has not constituted an unmixed bless- 
ing as far as Peking’s search for preeminence 
in the area is concerned. These parties have 
been useful and necessary allies, asin Viet- 
nam and Laos, in opposing the American 
effort to turn the 1954 Geneva agreement 
on Indochina into an anti-Communist and 
anti-China front, On the other hand, some 
of.these highly nationalistic and ambitious 
Communist parties, like the Indonesian one, 
often complicate China’s diplomatic dealings 
with nationalist governments. The stronger 
Asian Communist movements have all shown 
an independent temper, and this has in- 
creased their freedom to take actions con- 
trary to China's interests. 

The Chinese leaders believe that the re- 
moval of Western influence from Asia, cou- 
pled with prolonged internal instability, will 
eventually aid local Communist movements 
in coming to power. But China’s leaders, no 
less than Russia’s are already discovering in 
their relations with North Vietnam and North 


proximity between Communist states do not 
result in the subordination of the smaller 
partners, Already it is evident that North 
Korea and North Vietnam will develop their 
own distinctive national personalities and 
forms: neither is now or is likely to become 
simply a small replica of “the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung.” In the past, both regimes have 
shown a willingness to depart from the Chi- 
nese line on key issues. Should other Com- 
munist regimes emerge in Southeast Asia— 
in Vietnam, say, or possibly in Indonesia— 
Peking cannot assume on the basis of past 
experience that they will follow her lead. 
Actually, China must remain worried that 
such regimes may seek more freedom of ac- 
tion by currying favor with the Soviet 
Union—or, for that matter, with the West. 
Consequently, it is by no means clear at this 
point that China’s leaders would prefer the 
development of stable, independent, diverse, 
and highly nationalistic Communist regimes 
in Southeast Asia in preference to the pro- 
longed continuation of weak non-Commu- 
nist regimes led by men willing to defer to 
China’s interests in return for Peking’s re- 
Spect of the essential sovereignty of their 
countries. 

None of the elites of the principal Asian 
nations—Japan, India, Pakistan, Indonesia— 
on whose political and military stance a 
great deal of China’s ultimate position and 
influence in Asia depends, have shown 
themselves to be anybody's pawns—Russia’s, 
China's, or America’s. The United States and 
Russia have failed on the whole in their 
attempts to manipulate Asian nationalism 
sọ as to support their own state strategies 
in the cold war. By now it ought to be ap- 
parent that there is not going to be either 
an American or a Soviet solution to Asia’s 
postcolonial problems, By its nature that goal 
was never really attainable, but it seemed to 
be a serious aspiration at one time because 
both Russia and America have been at- 
tracted, to a different degree and in very 
different ways, to the notion that they have 
special world ideological missions. Peking 
may believe China can succeed where two 
vastly richer and stronger superpowers failed, 
but the post-World War IT history of Asian 
nationalism indicates very clearly that none 
of the great powers will be likely to succeed 
in this endeavor. 

It should not be forgotten that between 
1948 and 1951, during the heyday of Sino- 
Soviet cooperation, the Communist parties 
of Asia tried very hard to use armed in- 
surrection as a means of discrediting and 
destroying such leaders as Nehru, Sukarno, 
U Nu, and others, In every instance where 
the non-Communist leadership could lay 
genuine claim to representing the force of 
nationalism, the Communist rebellions were 
crushed. So complete was the failure of these 
parties’ assaults on nationalism that the 
Communist movement was forced to come to 
terms and to shift to policies of peaceful 
coexistence—a new line first championed by 
the Communist parties of China, India, 
and Indonesia, and only later by the Soviet 
Union. It should also be added that except 
for the special case of Malaya, the most polit- 
ically significant defeats inflicted on Com- 
munist movements have come at the hands 
of nonaligned nationalist governments, and, 
as the recent suppression of the Indonesian 
Communist party again demonstrates, these 
defeats were brought about without the 
assistance of the United States. 

The fear, expressed in the argument that 
neutralism or nonalignment is simply a tem- 
porary way station on the road to commu- 
nism, that Peking and other Communists 
can push over popular nationalist regimes 
like “dominoes” once a Communist revolu- 
tion succeeds somewhere else, is overwhelm- 
ingly contradicted by the proven vitality of 
Asian nationalism in the last twenty years. 
The Chinese Communists were the first to 
recognize, more than a decade ago, that gen- 
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uine non-Communist nationalism was no- 
body’s pushover and that efforts by local 
Communist parties to prove the contrary 
would bear bitter fruit. In Asia, it is only 
where an existing leadership has not earned, 
and therefore cannot claim, the mandate of 
nationalism that Communist parties have 
been able to make a serious challenge for 
power—a challenge based on their own at- 
tempt to seize power from those who either 
lost that mandate or never had it. 


THE REAL AMERICAN PROBLEM IN ASIA 


Much discussion about the threat of Chi- 
nese Communist expansion exaggerates what 
Peking is capable of doing both now and later 
and underplays the role of indigenous forces 
at work in neighboring countries affected by 
Chinese policies but clearly free from Chi- 
nese domination. This is a critical distinction 
to make, for the fact is that China is assigned 
far more responsibility than she deserves for 
the disturbances that lie at the roots of 
American anxiety about Asia. It is simply not 
true that Peking or any other Communist 
power can successfully “turn on” a Com- 
munist revolution wherever it chooses. Nei- 
ther Peking’s actions nor her ideological pro- 
nouncements have created the essential con- 
ditions that have energized the growth of 
the Communist moyement in Asian countries, 
Local Communist parties have scored impres- 
sive gains, invariably, in those countries 
where native non-Communist elites have, by 
their own actions, failed to gain or retain 
their people’s recognition as popular, effec- 
tive nationalists. Local non-Communist elites 
themselves, not Peking, created the basic 
sources of internal discord in Laos, Vietnam, 
and Indonesia, where the most successful 
Communist movements to date have devel- 
oped. Communist strength in these countries 
would be far less today had the non-Commu- 
nist political elements subordinated their 
private rivalries to the larger task of national 
consolidation, Where the competition among 
the non-Communist elites has not reached 
the point of destroying the national fabric— 
for example, in Japan, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines—the Communists have 
been unable to make a serious bid for power. 

The plain fact is that Asian communism's 
greatest asset is not, and never has been, 
Communist China's potential military threat 
or her support of revolution. It has been, and 
continues to be, primarily the existence of 
incompetence and corruption and the lack 
of a genuine, socially progressive, nation- 
building ethic within the non-Communist 
elite in every country where communism has 
made serious advances. Conversely, the most 
effective deterrent to Communist gains has 
proved to be the existence of a non-Commu- 
nist elite dedicated to solving its country’s 
problems and therefore capable of holding 
the loyalty of its own people. American mili- 
tary power and aid, in themselves, have not 
proved adequate to find, to build, or to re- 
place a dedicated, hard-working, non-Com- 
munist elite. 

In the absence of indigenously inspired 
civil strife, gross. incompetence among the 
non-Communists, or a foreign colonial 
enemy, no Communist movement in any 
Asian country has come even close to taking 
power, through either revolutionary or con- 
ventional political strategies. The political, 
economic, and social upheaval indispensable 
for a successful “people's war’ cannot be 
manufactured abroad, and it does not burst 
on the scene overnight. Fundamentally, the 
prospects for successful Communist move- 
ments in Asia depend far less on contriving 
armed insurrection than on the character 
and ability of the non-Communist elites. 
Asia's non-Communists, the Chinese believe, 
will do the basic job of disintegrating their 
own societies and reputations to the point at 
which Communist parties can effectively ex- 
ploit the situation. If the Chinese are right, 
and the evidence suggests that in some coun- 
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tries they are, the Communist threat to Asia 
would not disappear if Communist China’s 
presence vanished from the scene tomorrow. 

There most certainly are both immediate 
and long-range prospects that the kind of 
future the United States would like to see 
develop in Asia will not come about. And the 
nature of the threat to idealized U.S. hopes 
is primarily the potential rise of authoritar- 
ian or totalitarian regimes in response to a 
broad pattern of grievances long felt and long 
uncorrected. But this danger comes not from 
the Left alone, in the shape of communism, 
but also from the Right, in the form of au- 
thoritarian, oligarchic regimes representing 
the military, the privileged social classes, and 
the commercial element. There are numerous 
examples—Laos, Indonesia, Vietnam, Kera- 
la—to show that when the Communist par- 
ties are likely to take power, whether through 
elections or revolution, the rightist classes 
are likely to agree on a coercive political solu- 
tion of their own invention, rather than to 
accept one formulated in Moscow and 
Peking. 

For a long time, United States assumptions 
about political deyelopments in Asia have 
contained the unwarranted expectation that 
somehow national communities based on 
some form of democratic consensus ought to, 
or are likely to, flourish in the area, pro- 
vided an assumed Communist threat to their 
institutions is checked and economic develop- 
ment is encouraged. It is quite natural that 
the United States, in view of her values and 
traditions, should act to promote economical- 
ly viable and politically responsible regimes 
wherever there is a clear indication of local 
purpose and desire. But successful policies 
for the long run—not based merely on the 
year-to-year fluctuation in Communist for- 
tunes—must take account of the limitations 
on what the United States, great though her 
power is, can realistically expect to achieve 
in a vast and varied part of the world that 
has very different traditions from her own. 
History thus far would appear to show that 
overt Communist military aggression can be 
defeated and that artificially contrived “peo- 
ple’s wars” do not succeed in countries whose 
leaders command the consent and loyalty 
of their own people. There is, however, seri- 
ous reason to doubt that any foreign power, 
including the United States, can redeem 
the image of harsh and unpopular govern- 
ments or can persuade or force unwilling gov- 
ernments to take those measures of reform 
that alone can win the support of their own 
populations or build’a nationalist following 
where one does not exist. 

Unfortunately, the painful truth is that 
Asia's strongest political tradition is the very 
authoritarianism that'stands in the way of 
such reforms. The variations in this authori- 
tarian tradition have been either despotic or 
benevolent but have remained authoritarian. 
The sharing of state power under the rule of 
law is an alien conception in many parts of 
Asia. Moreover, the desirability of political 
Westernization is not at once obvious to most 
Asians, as it is to Americans. Except where 
Western institutions have béen imposed forc- 
ibly by Western powers, there has been little 
lasting, indigenously sustained commitment 
to socially progressive or politically demo- 
cratic ideas in any Asian country. There is 
no “free Asia”: counterpart to the Western 
democratic traditions on which to build ex- 
cept in our own imagination. The United 
States can have hope for and can act to sus- 
tain Japan’s, India’s, or any other country’s 
adoption of consensus-type political com- 
munities, but there should be no illusions. 
The foundations of transplanted Western 
political and social ideas in Asia are weak. 
Institutions based on them have already been 
overturned in Burma, Korea, Pakistan, Laos, 
and. Indonesia; they have hardly existed in 
other countries of the Far East. One may 
even fairly doubt that Western political forms 
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would survive in India or Japan in the event 
of a serious crisis. 

In Asia, however, the absence of quasi- 
democratic, pluralistic institutions has not 
proved to be an insuperable obstacle to 
maintaining stable political communities 
based on the tacit or expressed consent of 
the governed. Indeed, some Asian societies 
are likely to find what they regard as the 
appropriate balance between the conflicting 
demands of progress, justice, and order best 
achieved within a traditional-authoritarian 
political system that is in harmony with 
their historical development. What has 
proved to be the indispensable condition for 
maintaining a stable non-Communist po- 
litical order is that the government and its 
leaders win and retain the confidence of their 
people as genuine exponents of nationalism. 
Where this common bond of nationalism 
links leaders and citizens, no Communist 
movement in Asia has been able to sever it 
at the polls or on the battlefield. 

All this is true even in era when U.S. mili- 
tary power has been overwhelming and when 
vast sums have been made available for aid 
to any regimes that would hoist the anti- 
Communist banner. The United States has 
been at no disadvantage compared to the 
Communists in her resources for waging the 
contest in Asia. Quite the opposite is true. 
The real difficulties that beset the United 
States arise primarily from the nature of the 
task she has set out to achieve, That task 
has become, evidently, nothing less than to 
act as a vehicle shaping basic forces of 
change in a vast part of the world that not 
only is entering the nation-building stage of 
development, but it is also undergoing at 
the same time the profound experience of 
total cultural transformation. But the 
United States has virtually no ties linking it 
to the traditions that are bound to govern 
the evolution of most Asian countries. In 
the context of the profound upheaval now 
occurring in Asia independently of great- 
power action, it would be well to ponder 
whether even the United States can reason- 
ably expect to exert a decisive molding in- 
fluence on the form or spirit of new national 
communities that must ultimately refiect 
their own diversity, peculiarities, needs, tra- 
ditions, and aspirations. It is leaning on a 
weak reed, in truth, to base long-range poli- 
cies on assumptions that the United States, 
or any combination of Western technologi- 
cal expertise and aid, will somehow be able 
to channel and mold the vast revolution in 
human attitudes and behavior that is pain- 
fully under way not only in Asia but in 
three-quarters of the world. But if the 
United States is determined to substitute 
American power for the absence of indige- 
nous, non-Communist nationalism and to 
attempt a basic transformation of the elites 
and the societies of the far-off countries of 
Asia, let that true purpose be defined for 
what it really is, not displaced onto the 
myth of a Chinese Communist bogeyman. 

It is primarily the eyolution of national- 
ism, not the foreign policies or ideology of 
the Peking government, which frustrates the 
United States in Asia. The power funda- 
mentally to change the basic indigenous 
forces shaping the development and char- 
acter of nationalism in Asian countries lies 
in neither Peking nor Washington. No in- 
ternal or external Communist power has yet 
been able to force the submission of an inde- 
dependent Asian country, however poor and 
whatever its political system, whose non- 
Communist leaders can justifiably claim the 
mandate of nationalism, It is incredible to 
suppose that the United States can, by the 
exercise of her own power, claim that man- 
date for any non-Communist elite that has 
not earned it from its own people. And until 
the United States comprehends the full 
meaning of nationalism in Asia, Communist 
and non-Communist alike, the gap between 
America’s expectations and the real world 
ground her will remain frustratingly large. 
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EXTENDING TEMPORARY INTEREST 
RATE, PRICE, RENT, WAGE, AND 
SALARY CONTROL POWERS 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the President and his 
administration for having the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Honorable John 
Connally, appear before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency this 
morning in support of H.R. 4246. This 
particular proposal is one which would 
extend until March 31, 1973, certain 
temporary interest rate control powers 
and would also continue authority for 
the President to establish mandatory 
controls over prices, rents, wages, and 
salaries at levels not less than those pre- 
vailing on May 25, 1970. 

I do this because I remember quite well 
the difficulty we had in getting the ad- 
ministration to realize that this might be 
a worthwhile tool if in their discretionary 
authority they chose to use it to combat 
inflation. Iam happy that our efforts last 
year have begun to bear fruit this year, 
and I commend the administration for 
recognizing the potential of this particu- 
lar measure. 

I include for the Recorp the statement 
by Secretary Connally before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency this 
morning: 

STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN B. CONNALLY 


Mr, Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I am pleased to appear before you 
today in support of H.R. 4246, introduced by 
you and sixteen other members of the Com- 


mittee. The legislation would extend until 
March 31, 1973, certain temporary interest- 
rate control powers exercised by the Federal 
banking agencies. It would also continue 
the authority for the President to establish 
mandatory controls over prices, rents, wages, 
and salaries at levels not less than those pre- 
vailing on May 25, 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, we recommend enactment 
of your bill without amendment. 

The temporary powers over interest rates 
paid by banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, originally enacted in September 1966, 
have served a useful purpose. They are sd- 
mittedly “stop-gap” in nature, and do little 
to solve the fundamental problem of com- 
petitive equality among thrift institutions. 
Nor can they be administered in such man- 
ner as to insulate banks and savings and 
loan associations from the impact of dis- 
intermediation in a tight money period. 

We believe, however, that a two-year ex- 
tension of the authority makes sense, A 
Presidential Commission on Financial Struc- 
ture and Regulation, which is scheduled to 
report before the end of this year, is inten- 
sively studying the interest-rate control 
problem. If the temporary authority is ex- 
tended for two years, sufficient time will be 
available to permit receipt of the Commis- 
sion’s report, followed by enactment of what- 
ever legislation may be necessary to deal 
with the fundamental problem. 

In addition, a lapsing of the temporary 
authority would bring the permanent, un- 
derlying statute into effect. This statufe 
provides for inequitable rate regulation, since 
it applies to banks and not to savings and 
loan associations. 

For these reasons, therefore, we support a 
simple, two-year extension of the interest 
rate authority, 

We also accept section 2 of H.R, 4246, 
which extends the President’s standby au- 
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thority to set up wage-price controls. I must 
point out, however, that we do aot believe 
that a network of general wage-price con- 
trols is needed at this time, nor do we be- 
lieve that the American people would long 
stand for such regimentation, under pres- 
ent circumstances, 

Consequently, in accepting this section, 
we do so with the advance statement that 
we do not contemplate any circumstances— 
short of an all out national emergency—in 
which the President. would establish genera] 
wage-price controls without a further spe- 
cific mandate from the Congress. This would 
provide evidence that a majority of the peo- 
ple favored such controls and would support 
these. 

I shall be pleased to respond to your ques- 
tions. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr, MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. In 
an open letter to the American people 
Kenneth G. Meades, an Englishman and 
now a New York businessman, wrote 
about America, the land of opportunity: 


I have seen many countries and lived in 
several of them: No matter what the com- 
munist may say, the peoples’ paradise is 
here—on Main Street, U.S.A. 

As a comparative newcomer to your coun- 
try I have seen graft, corruption, crime on 
the increase, minority groups oppressed, a 
lowering of moral standards, poverty, dis- 
crimination and all the other things which 
are pointed out as indicative of a sick Amer- 
ica. Sadly, these are all true, but the waves 
of change which wash this country also wash 
other shores, and the problems Americans 
seem to claim as theirs alone also belong to 
the rest of the world, England and France 
have race riots, there are strikes in Germany 
and Italy and students demonstrate in South 
America, China and Russia. 

For whatever reasons, the whole world 
is seething with discontent, with some of it 
directed against the U.S.A. For this country 
represents the “haves” in a world of “have 
nots.” 

In little more than 300 years Americans 
have made their land the richest, most pow- 
erful land in the world. If you remember 
they began with nothing but their bare 
hands, they bulit the most fabulous way of 
life man has ever seen—leaving the other 
nations to snap at Uncle Sam's heels... . 

In the six years I have lived here America 
has given opportunity to me, just as she 
does all the other immigrants to this coun- 
try. We arrive all colors, races and creeds, 
speaking the babel of fifty languages. Amer- 
ica takes us by the thousands each year and 
offers us to build for ourselves this lfe we 
share with Americans. She does this free and 
clear—openhandedly sharing her wealth and 
opportunity with all of us who ask for en- 
trance. 

Which other nation can say the same? 

So Americans, take stock, you have created 
a marvelously sophisticated way of life. You 
and your forefathers did it beginning with 
nothing. No one sent you Foreign Aid, or the 
Peace Corps. The World Bank wasn’t around 
to finance you and you didn't politik off the 
West against the East whilst you built... . 

Speaking for myself I am proud to be part 
of the United States of America. Should you 
as Americans be ashamed? 
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PUBLIC TELEVISION'S “THE 
TURNED-ON CRISIS” 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
become increasingly aware in the last 
couple of years of the drug culture which 
has spread across our Nation. Indeed, the 
use and abuse of drugs has become so 
widespread and has reached such pro- 
portions that it is no exaggeration to 
call it a nationwide epidemic. 

To help fight this epidemic, many of 
our media have done drug education pro- 
grams and series. However, never before 
has a medium of mass communication 
attempted to mount as comprehensive a 
nationwide attack on the problem as pub- 
lic television’s current drug education 
and community action project, “The 
Turned-On Crisis." 

This series combines eight national 
prime-time programs devoted to an in- 
depth study of the drug problem with 
concentrated community action efforts 
at the local station level. Also as part of 
the project, a series for teachers and 
other educators and another for junior 
high school students will follow later in 
the year. 

In conjunction with this national proj- 
ect, the local public television stations in 
Boston, WGBH, channels 2 and 44, are 
devoting between 20 and 30 hours of 
prime-time programing during February 
to a massive local campaign. And not 
surprisingly to those of us who have the 
privilege of knowing her, Mrs. Jesse F. 
Sargent, wife of the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has 
been in the forefront of the citizen 
groups supporting the local campaign. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
inserting in the Recorp newsstories from 
the Boston Herald Traveler and the Bos- 
ton Evening Globe about “The Turned- 
On Crisis,” as well as a release from 
WGBH concerning the support given the 
station by the Governor’s wife. 

In my opinion, Eleanor Roberts, the 
Herald Traveler reporter, is on target in 
calling this project “one of the great and 
unique public service efforts in TV his- 
tory.” 

The material follows: 

[From the Boston Herald Traveler, Jan. 20, 
1971] 
CHANNELS 2 AND 44 JOIN MASSIVE Drive 
AGAINST DRUG ABUSE 
(By Eleanor Roberts) 

When a television station turns over 20 to 
30 hours of prime time—throughout the 
month of February—to a massive campaign 
against drug abuse it has to be one of the 
great and unique public service efforts in 
TV history. 

Chs. 2 and 44 in the Boston area—and 200 
Public Broadcasting System stations around 
the country—will schedule an in-depth study 
of the drug problem, ‘‘Turn-On Crisis”, every 
night at 8, starting Jan. 31 and continuing 
through February. 

The first three programs of the week, Sun- 
day through Tuesday will be live on Ch. 2. 
The same programs will be repeated on Ch. 
44 at 8, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

There's a practical application to the all- 
out effort to lick the drug problem. While 
the Sunday and Monday shows are produced 
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by WQED, Pittsburgh, the Tuesday programs 
are turned out by Ch. 2. 

And these will tie in with local communi- 
ties. On Tuesday, Feb. 2, for example, the 
program is designed to provide further in- 
formation on the medical and legal aspects 
of drugs as they relate to Massachusetts. 

The following Tuesday, Feb. 9, a discus- 
sion on why some young people in the com- 
munity turn to drugs is scheduled. 

And on the same night at 9, “The Advo- 
cates" will devote their entire show to 
“Should All Drugs be Legalized?" 

“There is an enormous amount of publicity 
about drugs and young people but very little 
real understanding of the problem,” David O. 
Ives, President of Ch. 2 pointed out yester- 
day at a briefing on “Turned-On Crisis” for 
community leaders and broadcasting and 
print media executives. 

“Hopefully, the programs will start a great 
many people thinking about the problem 
and lead to constructive action in places 
where there is none.” 

Celebrities from many fields have given 
their time and talent to make the programs 
stimulating, interesting and constructive for 
both youngsters on drugs and their parents. 

Football hero O. J. Simpson moderates the 
Feb. 1 program, an hour's exchange about 
the attitudes on drugs, which features Arnold 
Palmer, Denise Nichols of “Room 222,” Greg 
Morris of “Mission Impossible,” comedian 
Frank Gorshin, U.S. Surgeon General Jesse 
Steinfeld, Dr. Sidney Cohen and Dr. Helen 
Nowlis. A good idea to get teen-agers to tune 
in 


David Susskind hosts a survey of drug pre- 
vention programs in schools and communi- 
ties across the nation; Fred Rogers of “Mis- 
terogers Neighborhood” appears on the same 
program to urge parents towards a better 
understanding of their children so the drug 
problem can bé avoided. Top rock groups get 
together in a music/rap session aimed at 
bringing the meaning of contemporary music 
into perspective for the adult generation—a 
neat trick! 

Another program takes a look at rehabili- 
tation centers: the celebrated Synanon, Bos- 
ton’s Washingtonian Hospital, the National 
Institute of Mental Health in Lexington, Ky., 
and Black Action, Inc., a methadone mainte- 
nance program in Pittsburgh. 

Ch. 2 has produced a program “Feedback 
on Getting Help,” which focuses on hot lines, 
store fronts, half-way houses and informa- 
tion on all drug projects now existing—or 
trying to—in Massachusetts, set for Feb. 16. 

A searing docu-drama about a community 
trying to solve its drug problems; marijuana 
and the debate on “hard” and “soft” drugs; 
“The Concept,” a special TV production of 
the successful Broadway play which focuses 
on the “self-realization” approach to drug 
rehabilitation, dramatized by members of 
New York’s Daytop Village as they act out a 
series of improvisations about themselves 
and their torturous journey back to reality 
are subject of other programs. 

“Turned-On Crisis” is a project that in- 
terested, responsible community leaders have 
backed solidly. Mrs. Francis W. Sargent, wife 
of the governor, not only has given her time 
and support to it but spoke movingly about 
the need for such education at yesterday's 
meeting. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co, has given a substantial grant to assist 
in the production and promotion. Donnelly 
Advertising has donated billboard space 
throughout Greater Boston. Metro Advertis- 
ing has donated subway poster space within 
the MBTA system. 

The mayor's office (James Breay, executive 
director for the Council for Drug Rehabill- 
tation) has provided an invaluable source 
material. 

Communities—whether they're affluent or 
poor the drug problem affects them—are 
planning various courses of action, Brook- 
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line is distributing material throughout its 
school system. 

Duxbury has scheduled box suppers at 
two churches to watch the program. In East 
Boston, Mrs. E. Marshall Bevins has been 
promised complete coverage of the series in 
Boston schools by Supt. Orhenberger, Hing- 
ham, Lancaster, Millis, Milford, Marble- 
head—where ministers are announcing the 
project in all churches—Reading, Scituate, 
Watertown and other towns plan total in- 
volvement. 

[From the Boston Evening Globe, Jan. 15, 
1971] 
CHANNEL 2 Prans MONTH-LONG STUDY ON 
DRUG ISSUE 
(By Percy Shain) 

There have been concentrated campaigns 
for worthy causes on television before, but 
seldom one going every day for a full month. 
Yet that is the plan for PBS's “The Turned- 
On Crisis,” an in-depth study of the drug 
problem, that will occupy the attention, of 
WGEH-TV (Ch. 2) for the entire month of 
February—with some slopover into March. 

The plan is for programs six nights in the 
week which will provide communities in 
the area with ammunition to cope with the 
situations they must contend with. 

The campaign gets under way Sunday, 
Jan. 31. Programs will be aired Sundays, 
Mondays and Tuesdays at 8 p.m. on Ch. 2, 
repeated Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fri- 
days on Ch. 44. The Sunday-Monday shows 
will be produced by WQED, Pittsburgh. The 
Tuesday programs will be the work of 
WGBH and will deal with specific drug issues 
in Massachusetts. 

In addition, rehabilitation and self-help 
groups will appear frequently on “Catch 44,” 
Thursdays and Fridays at 9 p.m., and the 
“Advocates” show Feb. 9 will be devoted to 
the question “Should All Drugs Be Legal- 
ized?” 

The follow-up in March will be “Because 
We Care,” a six-part teacher-training series 
on the problems of drug abuse, Wednesdays 
at 2:30 on Ch. 2, Thursdays at 3:30 on Ch. 
44; and “Community Challenge,” five half- 
hours in which students will enact the roles 
of public officials coping with a drug crisis, 
Thursdays at 1 on Ch, 2, Thursdays at 8 on 
Ch, 44. 

In the fall, “2l-Inch Classroom” will 
broadcast @ new in-school series to further 
the drug education effort. 

Station WBZ-TV (Ch. 4) has another kind 
of campaign going this week to help viewers 
kick the cigarette habit. Station personalities 
Tom Ellis; Sonya Hamlin, Norm McDonald, 
Jack Cole and others are appearing inter- 
mittently on the air with charts and slides 
to emphasize the dangers of smoking, all 
leading to Zero Hour at 8 p.m. Saturday for 
the official swearing-off ceremony. 

Fruit juice, gum and other alternatives 
will be suggested at various points during the 
final day. Then on next week there will be 
a countdown approach, reminding viewers 
how many days they have been off cigarettes 
and helping them to hold firm, 

Also in the realm of public service is the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association telethon 
which will occupy the screen of WNAC TV 
(Ch. 7) continuously from Saturday, Jan. 
30, at 10:45 p.m. to Sunday, Jan. 31, at 
6:30 p.m., except for the periods of 9:15- 
10 a.m. for the Sunday Mass and 3:05-3:40 
p.m. tor the Apollo 14 launch. 

Steve Lawrence and Eydie Gorme, with 
Dennis James, will handle the star-filled ses- 
sion from New York, with regular Boston 
cut-ins featuring local community leaders 
who will answer phones and record pledges. 


[Release from WGBH, Channel 2, Boston] 

Jessie F. Sargent, wife of the Governor, 
spoke today at a press conference in the 
WGBH studios. Mrs. Sargent, after speaking 
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to the Fans of Channel 2 on January 4 was 
made an honorary FAN for her generous corn- 
tribution of time and support to the FAN’S 
latest project “The Turned-On Crisis.” 

Today, Mrs. Sargent, who. is. deeply con- 
cerned about the drug crisis in Massachu- 
setts, again lent her support to that effort. 
She spoke to a large gathering of press, 
radio and television people who were Invited 
to WGBH expressly to learn about “The 
Turned-On Crisis” and how they could help 
support it. 

February, every night at 8:00 is “’Turned- 
On Crisis” month on Channels 2 and 44. The 
people at WGBH are devoting a major portion 
of their time during February to serve as an 
information and referral center for the drug 
problem, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. REGLE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for February 14, 1971, 
through March 21, 1971, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. puPonT) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include there- 
in extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Conve, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpMonpson) and: to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
therein extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 10 minutes, on 
February 25. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Monacan and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Epmonpson, in three instances, and 
to include extraneous material. 

Mr. Mappen and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. puPont) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Pettis in two instances. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. KYL. 

Mr. RuopEs in five instances. 

Mr. MINSHALL in four instances. 

Mr. MICHEL, 

Mr. Wyman in four instances. 

Mr. McCoLttisTEr. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. CARTER in two instances. 
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Mr. Rosison of New York in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in two instances. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON, 

Mr, DANIEL of Virginia. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Long of Maryland. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 

Mr. Bap11Lo in two instances. 

Mr. Byron in six instances. 

Mr. NATCHER in two instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. PEPPER in two.instances. 

Mr, Corter in six instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. Roprwno in three instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. SISK. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, February 25, 
1971 at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


311. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 209(a) and (b) 
of title 37, United States Code, to provide 
increased subsistence allowances for Senior 
Reserve Officers Training Corps members; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

312. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide subsistence allow- 
ances for members of the Marine Corps of- 
ficer candidate programs; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


313, A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report and recommendation concerning 
the claim of the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, New York, N.Y., against the United 
States, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 236; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

314, A letter from the Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Mr. Corbie F, Cochran 
against the United States, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 236; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. ADAMS, and 
Mr. CONTE): 

H.R. 4809. A bill to provide minimum dis- 
closure standards for written consumer pro- 
duct warranties against defect or malfunc- 
tion; to define minimum Federal content 
standards for such warranties; to amend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in order to 
improve its consumer protection activities; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. JoHNsON of California, 
Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. EDMOND- 
SON, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Dorn, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. KEE, Mr. 
Roe, and Mr. McFALL) : 

H.R. 4810, A bill to provide both short term 
and long term assistance to areas of high un- 
employment through the extension of certain 
provisions of law; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 4811. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 4812. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and frre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in the 
prevention and solution of crime by requir- 
ing a national registration of firearms, estab- 
lishing minimum licensing standards for the 
possession of firearms, and encouraging the 
enactment of effective State and local fire- 
arms laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 4813. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the armed forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

H.R. 4814. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to protect, manage, and con- 
trol free-roaming horses and burros on pub- 
lic lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 4815. A bill to amend section 35 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 63) and sec- 
tions 631 and 634 of title 28, United States 
Code, to permit full-time referees in bank- 
ruptcy to perform the duties of a U.S. mag- 
istrate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4816. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to abolish the referees’ salary and ex- 
pense fund, to provide that fees and charges 
collected by the clerk of a court of bank- 
ruptcy in bankruptcy proceedings be paid 
into the general fund to the Treasury of 
the United States, to provide salaries and 
expenses of referees be paid from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury, and to eliminate 
the statutory criteria presently required to 
be considered by the Judicial Conference in 
fixing salaries of full-time referees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 4817. A bili to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
who is otherwise qualified may become en- 
titled to widow’s insurance benefits (sub- 
ject to the existing actuarial reductions) at 
age 50 whether or not disabled; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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H.R. 4818. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that a 
policeman or fireman who has social security 
coverage pursuant to State agreement as an 
individual employee and not as a member of 
a State or local retirement system may elect 
to terminate such coverage if he is subse- 
quently required to become a member of 
such a retirement system; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLMER (for himself, Mr. 
Porr, and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) : 

H.R. 4819, A bill to consent to the Inter- 
state Environment Compact; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, CORBETT: 

H.R. 4820. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4821, A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4822. A bill to permit immediate re- 
tirement of certain Federal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4823. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to repeal the reporting require- 
ment contained in subsection (b) of section 
1308; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 4824. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R, 4825. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an in- 
crease in the amount of the personal exemp- 
tions for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1973; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 4826. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic 
$5,000 exemption from income tax amounts 
received as annuities, pensions, or other re- 
tirement benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 4827. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of August 1, 1958, as amended, in order 
to prevent or minimize injury to fish and 
wildlife from the use of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, and other pesticides; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4828. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserves and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for nonregular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 4829. A bill to provide that certain 
members of the Retired Reserve shall be en- 
titled to retired pay; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R, 4830. A bill to permit persons dis- 
charged from the uniformed services before 
October 1, 1949, for service-connected dis- 
abilities of 100 percent to apply for and, if 
qualified, be awarded retired pay under chap- 
ter 61 of title 10, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4831. A bill to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to allow 
for greater expansion of the export trade of 
the United States, to exclude Bank receipts 
and disbursements from the budget of the 
U.S. Government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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H.R. 4832. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to establish a 
Student Loan Marketing Association; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4833. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance in financing the construction of educa- 
tion facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4834. A bill to add a new title XII to 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4835. A bill to provide for the disclo- 
sure of certain information relating to cer- 
tain public opinion polls; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

H.R. 4836. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to prohibit the 
broadcasting of any advertising of alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4837. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to support research and 
training in diseases of the digestive tract, in- 
cluding the liver and pancreas, and diseases 
of nutrition, and aid the States in the de- 
velopment of community programs for the 
control of these diseases, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4838. A bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the Meals for Millions Foundation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4839. A bill to protect the civilian em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government in the enjoyment of their con- 
stitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 4840. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the pe- 
riod of presumption of service connection for 
certain cases of multiple sclerosis from 7 to 
20 years; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4841. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a special pen- 
sion to certain survivors of persons awarded 
a Medal of Honor posthumously; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4842. A bill to establish a Small Tax 
Division within the Tax Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4843. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

H.R. 4844. A bill to permit State agree- 
ments for coverage under the hospital insur- 
ance program for the aged; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4845. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4846. A bill to provide full Federal 
financing of payments made under the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to recipients who do not meet the dura- 
tion-of-residence requirements of the ap- 
plicable State plan, where such payments 
must nonetheless be made because of court 
determinations that such requirements are 
unconstitutional; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself and 
Mr. Rem of New York): 

H.R. 4847. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance for the establishment and maintenance 
of stable, quality, integrated education in 
elementary and secondary schools to assist 
school districts to overcome the adverse edu- 
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cational effects of minority group isolation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. HORTON) : 

H.R. 4848. A bill to amend the act of 
November 26, 1969, to provide for an ex- 
tension of the date on which the Commis- 
sion on Government Procurement shall sub- 
mit its final report; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 4849. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R. 4850. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to authorize reduced fares for 
persons who are at least 65 years of age; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 4851. A bill to amend the Public 
Heaith Service Act so as to add to such act 
a new title dealing especially with kidney 
disease and kidney-related diseases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 4852. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard to 
his age) who has completed 30 years of rail- 
road service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4853. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in compensation, depen- 
dency, and indemnity compensation, and 
pension payments; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4854. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4855. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside income which a widow with minor 
children may earn without suffering deduc- 
tions from the benefits to which she is en- 
titled thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 4856..A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4857. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself and 
Mr. Linx): 

H.R. 4858. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment tax credit for 
small businesses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 4859. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in relation to a credit 
for State income taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. Minx (for herself, Mr. BUR- 
TON, Mr. Carey of New York, Mr. 
WILLIAM D. Forp, Mrs. HANSEN of 
Washington, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON): 

H.R. 4860. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality 
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of teaching in the Nation’s elementary or 
secondary schools; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr, BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. BURTON, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, Mr. Horton, Mr. Kocu, Mr. 
LUJAN, Mr. PIKE, Mr. Rees, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey, and Mr. TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 4861. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide in certain cases 
for an exchange of credits between the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and the civil service retirement system 
so as to enable individuals who have some 
coverage under both systems to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits based on their combined sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 4862. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research, ed- 
ucational, and assistance programs to pre- 
pare the country for conversion from defense 
to civilian, socially oriented research and de- 
velopment activities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 4863. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to establish 
& Student Loan Marketing Association; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4864. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit certain active 
duty for training to be counted as active 
duty for purposes of entitlement to edu- 
cational benefits under chapter 24 of such 
title; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself and Mr. 
CONTE): 

H.R. 4865. A bill to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Stockbridge-Munsee 
community, and to make such lands part 
of the reservation involved; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

ELR. 4866. A bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced rate 
transportation for elderly people on a space- 
available basis; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4867. A bill to modify ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 4868. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Lincoln 
Homestead National Recreation Area; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4869. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. 
MEEDS) : 

H.R. 4870. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of losses incurred by growers, manufac- 
turers, packers, and distributors as a result 
of the barring of the use of cyclamates in 
food after extensive inventories of foods con- 
taining such substances had been prepared 
or packed or packaging, labeling and other 
materials had been prepared in good faith 
reliance on the confirmed official listing of 
cyclamates as generally recognized as safe 
for use in food under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
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ScHWENGEL, Mr. Braccr, Mr. THONE, 
and Mr. Epwarps of Alabama): 

H.R. 4871. A bill to provide for the procure- 
ment of voluntary military manpower; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. BapIīLLO, Mr. BLAN- 
TON, Mr. BURTON, Mr, ECKHARDT, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr, GIBBONS, Mrs. GRASSO, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr, Mrkva, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. RYAN, 
and Mr, St GERMAIN): 

H.R. 4872. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent agency to be known as the US. Office of 
Utility Consumers’ Counsel to represent the 
consumers of the Nation. before Federal and 
State regulatory agencies with respect. to 
matters pertaining to certain electric, gas, 
telephone, and telegraph utilities; to provide 
grants and other Federal assistance to State 
and local governments for the establishment 
and operation of utility consumers’ coun- 
sels; to improve methods for obtaining and 
disseminating information with respect to 
the operations of utility companies of in- 
terest to the Federal Government and other 
consumers; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R., 4873. A bill to create a Department of 
Youth Affairs; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 4874. A bill to allow for the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on the imports of un- 
shelled filberts; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R, 4875. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. BapILLo, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mrs, CHISHOLM,: Mr. DELANEY; Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Dutsxr, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HANLEY, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. KING, 
Mr. Kocn, Mr. Lent, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr, PIKE, 
Mr. Prrnte, Mr, PODELL, Mr, RANGEL, 
Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr.’ SMITH of 
New York, and Mr. STRATTON) : 

H.J. Res. 375. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of New 
Jersey and New York for certain amendments 
to the Waterfront Commission Compact and 
for entering into the Airport Commission 
Compact, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.J. Res. 376. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

HJ. Res. 377. Joint resolution to amend 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALFE: 

H.J.: Res. 378. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the period from April 17; 1971, through 
April 25, 1971, as National Photography 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, Mr, 
De.ttums, Mr, Hecer of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, Cray, and 
Mr, HARRINGTON) : 

H.J. Res. 379, Joint resolution repealing 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr, WINN: 

H.J. Res, 380. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to-the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age to 
persons who are 18 years of age or older; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. Horton, and Mr, FRENZEL) ; 

H, Con. Res, 181. Concurrent resolution to 
declare the sense of the U.S. Congress with 
respect. to the Federal administration of 
Indian affairs; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Res. 245, Resolution requesting the 
President to urge the Soviet Union to process 
the requests of 50,000 Soviet citizens for 
reunions with their families who are outside 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr, HUNT: 

H. Res. 246. Resolution calling for a na- 
tional commitment to cure and control can- 
cer within this decade; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr; MILLER of California: 

H. Res, 247, Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the studies, investiga- 
tions, and inquiries authorized by House 
Resolution 243; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


27. By Mr. BRINKLEY: Memorial of the 
Georgia General Assembly, requesting and 
urging the placing of a fitting monument on 
the grounds of the Capitol Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in honor of the memory of 
Senator Richard Brevard Russell; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

28. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, rela- 
tive to the establishment of a National Guard 
unit for the territory of Guam; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

29. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to the op- 
pressive policies of the Soviet Union toward 
Soviet Jewry; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

80. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi, relative to comple- 
tion of the Natchez Trace National Park- 
way; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

31, Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to the es- 
tablishment of an American Creed Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request) : 

H.R. 4876. A bill for the relief of Eladio 
Pasamba Amador; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4877. A bill for the relief of (Juan) 
O. Francisco Orbino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4878. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Q. Orejudos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4879. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
T. Quijencio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R, 4880. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Alfano and his brother, Salvatore Alfano; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4881. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Cavaliere; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4882. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lim-Nio Jo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HER. 4883. A bill for the relief of Gennaro 
Perna, his wife, Luigina Geltrude, and chil- 
dren, Vincenzo, Carméla Maria Rosaria, An- 
tonio Nazario and Franco; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 

H.R, 4884, A bill for the relief of Enrico 
Provenzano, his wife, Annina, and daugh- 
ter Carmela; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4885. A bill for the relief of Lee T. 
Sellars; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FISHER: 

H.R. 4886. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Air Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Texas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 4887. A bill for the relief of Willard 
T. Fenderson; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 4888. A bill for the relief of Riziero 
Pesce, Giuseppa Pesce, and Enrico Pesce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 4889, A bill for the relief of Evarista 
Pietro Tonolini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4890. A bill for the relief of Lina 
Zaretto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 4891. A bill for the relief of Luc Pal 
Emil Fafard; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 4892. A bill for the relief of Nasser 
Shahoulian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 4893. A bill for the relief of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe School in San Bernardino, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 4894. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Donstantinos Papanastasiou; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 4895. A bill for the relief of Maria de 
Jesus Goncalves de Maia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4896. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Fernanda Pascoal de Silva; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R 4897. A bill for the relief of Alzira 
Fernandes Marques; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 4898. A bill for the relief of Othon Da 
Rocha Rebelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4899. A bill for the relief of Rui Carlos 
Vasconcelos and his daughter, Nair de Fatima 
Teixeira de Sousa Vasconcelos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

82. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Robert 
N. Hunt, Easton, Md., relative to redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on. the 
Judiciary. 

33. Also, petition of the city council, Wor- 
cester, Mass., relative to Federal-State rev- 
enue sharing; to the Committee on Ways 
ond Means. 
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DRAFT REFORMS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I submitted to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services a statement focus- 
ing on one aspect of the present draft 
system which urgently needs reform. I 
refer to the preinduction screening for 
medical disabilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my statement to- 
gether with attachments be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the statement ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN TO THE COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED 
SERVICES, FEBRUARY 22, 1971 
Mr, Chairman: I appreciate the opportu- 

nity to present a statement to this Commit- 

tee concerning draft reform, 

The issues facing this Committee are as 
important as any that will face the Congress 
in this session. You are to be commended 
for holding early and extensive hearings on 
this subject. 

In recent years the draft has been the 
subject of more criticism than at any time 
in history, with the possible exception of 
the time of the 1863 riots in New York and 
other parts of the country. 

The criticism has not been limited to the 
use of the draft as a method of maintaining 
sufficient military manpower. The criticism 
has also been directed at inequities in the 
operation of the draft system. Such inequi- 
ties are not less important now because 
young men over the age of 18 will have a 
voice in the election of Federal officials who 
make and administer the draft laws. 

We must not gloss over inadequacies and 
abuses in the draft system merely because 
there is hope that it may be phased out in 
a few years. Whether the draft is extended 
for one or two or more years, every effort 
should be made to improve the operation 
of selection and induction procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement will be di- 
rected to one aspect of the draft which 
urgently requires improvement. I refer to 
the pre-induction screening for medical dis- 
abilities. 

It should be emphasized that Senator 
Schweiker, a member of this Committee, 
probably has done more than anyone else 
in Congress to uncover inequities and defi- 
ciencies in these examination procedures, 
My statement will supplement. some of his 
findings and will focus on specific cases of 
young men from my own State who have 
received inadequate medical examinations. 

In addition, as a means of improving such 
examination procedures, I wish to suggest 
some legislative proposals for the Commit- 
tee’s consideration. One would provide a 
statutory right of appeal to the Army's Sur- 
geon General for an individual who be- 
lieves he has not received an adequate physi- 
cal examination. The other would specifically 
require the local board, with the assistance 
of medical advisors, to screen out registrants 
who have medical disqualifications, to the 
extent feasible. I shall elaborate on each of 
these proposals at a later point in my 
statement. 


The most thorough review of Armed Forces 
medical examinations was conducted by the 
Comptroller General in 1968 and again in 1970 
at the request of Senator Schweiker. These 
reviews revealed that over a four year pe- 
riod, from 1966-69, some 20,000 men were 
discharged annually from the Armed Forces 
for physical conditions which existed at the 
time of entry. In 1969, the estimated cost to 
the Defense Department for such cases was 
$17.9 million. 

Reviews made by the Surgeon, U.S. Army 
Recruiting Command, indicate that in about 
13.2 percent of the discharge cases the de- 
fect should have been detected at the ex- 
amining station. It is important to recog- 
nize that the study included enlistees as well 
as draftees. In the case of the former, needed 
medical background data is not always sup- 
plied by the applicant. 

Although the 1970 GAO report noted im- 
provements in examining stations and the 
training of examining personnel which had 
been made since the 1968 GAO review, these 
improvements did not result in a decline 
in the rate of discharges due to medical 
conditions existing at the time of induction. 

Unfortunately, the experience of my of- 
fice is similar. Over the course of the last 
two years, some 47 complaints involving 
Michigan residents were registered with my 
Office alleging that serious medical condi- 
tions were either ignored or discounted by 
the local board or the examining station. 

During 1970, there was actually an increase 
in the number of such complaints brought 
to my attention. Out of 29 complaints which 
I received in 1970, 22 of them (or 76 percent) 
were found to be valid upon review. 

Overall, in 79 percent of the cases submit- 
ted to my office during the past two years 
(in 37 out of 47 cases), a subsequent medi- 
cal review by the Department of the Army 
resulted in the medical discharge or dis- 
qualification of the inductee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have compiled a list of the 
87 cases referred to, indicating the date of 
the complaint, the nature of the medical 
problem, and whether the problem was 
acknowledged by Army medical examiners 
before or after induction. I ask that this list 
be printed in the record of your hearings at 
the end of my statement. 

A few examples will illustrate some of the 
problems which were encountered by draft- 
ees and brought to our attention. 

In one case a young man was declared 
physically fit and was drafted, despite the 
fact that he had been rushed to the hospital 
the day before with severe stomach Pains. 
The stomach pains were caused by a hernia 
which required immediate surgery. At the 
examining station the individual was told 
there was nothing to worry about. 

Another case involved a hemophiliac who 
was in the Army for six months before he 
was discharged. 

In a third case, the draftee had limited use 
of one foot as the result of a hunting acci- 
dent. The foot had to be wrapped each night 
in order to keep down swelling and allow the 
individual to walk the next day. 

In yet a fourth case, a vision defect pre- 
vented the young man from seeing at night. 
Incredibly enough, he actually had to be tied 
to another man and led around the training 
course during night exercises. 

Still in the process of review is the case of 
a registrant afflicted with rheumatoid arth- 
ritis and a chronically infected pilonidal cyst. 
Army medical standards specifically state that 
a documented clinical history of rheumatoid 
arthritis is cause for rejection. 

Despite the fact that the registrant sub- 


mitted some 50 pages of medical reports and 
doctors’ letters certifying the existence of 
these conditions, he was found physically fit 
for induction. Apparently relying on the re- 
sults of an examination conducted several 
months earlier, the Army made this deter- 
mination without reexamining the registrant. 

But what disturbs me even more about this 
case are the events that transpired during 
and after a new physical examination which 
was provided after an inquiry by my Office. 

During the examination, an initial eye test 
showed nearly perfect vision in both eyes. 
However, at the registrant’s request, a ci- 
vilian doctor at the station examined his 
eyes and found his vision to be 20/200 in the 
right eye. 

Blood pressure was recorded as 160 over 
104, certainly not within Army standards 
which call for disqualification if preponder- 
ant blood pressure readings are above 140 
over 90. In fact, either a reading of 140 or a 
reading of 90 is sufficient for rejection. 

The registrant’s pulse while he was in a 
sitting position was recorded at 120 beats per 
minute, also not within normal limits. 

At the end of the physical, the Command- 
ing Officer refused to make any medical de- 
termination without additional tests and 
consultation with internal specialists. He 
specifically did not fill out the “profile” por- 
tion of the examination. 

However, the physical was sent to Army 
Headquarters where the “profile” was com- 
pleted and the registrant found physically 
fit, despite the fact that no additional tests 
or consultation was ever undertaken, 

Furthermore, I would like to point out that 
in several instances it took up to six months, 
and as many as ten months in one case, be- 
fore individuals haying disqualifying condi- 
tions at the time of entry were discharged 
from the Armed Forces. 

These incidents are disgraceful and do 
nothing to engender confidence in the fair- 
ness of the selective service process. 

But the problems of inadequate medical 
review are not limited to the examining sta- 
tions. 

In November of 1970, the GAO released & 
report entitled “Savings Through Increased 
Screening of Registrants With Medical Con- 
ditions at Local Draft Boards”. 

The Comptroller General concluded, after 
a study of 30 local boards, that some 37 per 
cent of 126,000 registrants who were rejected 
at the examining stations might have been 
screened and rejected by the local boards in- 
stead. It was estimated that $1 million in 
transportation and examination costs could 
have. been saved. 

The importance of medical advisors is 
shown by the following figures: In 1969, 52,- 
600 out of 59,809 registrants referred to medi- 
cal advisors were found not qualified. In 1960, 
54,667 out of 61,144 registrants were found 
not qualified as the result of interviews with 
medical advisors. 

Selective Service regulations specify that 
registrants shall be sent to a medical advi- 
sor whenever it appears that the registrant 
has a disqualifying medical condition or de- 
fect which appears on a list provided by the 
Surgeon General. The GAO found, however, 
that local boards have not fully complied 
with these regulations, 

Specifically, it was discovered that the most 
frequent reason local boards did not send 
registrants to medical advisors was the diffi- 
culty in relating the registrant’s conditions 
or defects to medical terminology used in 
technical Army medical standards (AR 40- 
501). 

A number of other significant reasons were 
given. The report states: 
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“For example, one executive secretary in- 
formed us that she had been in the habit of 
sending registrants to the examining sta- 
tion, and that she had never thought it was 
important to send registrants to the medical 
advisor. Other executive secretaries informed 
us that they were not sure which registrant 
should be sent to the medical advisors.” 

Moreover, a number of medical advisors 
themselves indicated that they had not been 
fully utilized. One advisor indicated that no 
cases had been referred to him in the last 
few years, and another said he had not had 
a case sent to him in the last six months. 

It was not until August of last year that 
a list of disqualifying physical defects, as 
required under Selective Service regulations, 
was sent by the Director to the local boards. 
The list was limited to “obviously disquali- 
fying” conditions and conditions which can 
be evaluated by the medical advisor upon 
receipt of valid documentary evidence. 

In an earlier letter to the GAO, the Director 
of the Selective Service stated: “We believe 
that Congress intended that all other cases 
including those which involve a claimed de- 
fect, or defects, which are only potentially 
disqualifying should be referred for a regu- 
lar, armed forces physical examination. .. .” 

Whether the distinction between “obvi- 
ously” and “potentially” disqualifying de- 
fects is valid or not, it is apparent that there 
has been a good deal of confusion as to 
the responsibilities of the local board and 
the medical advisor. 

A good example of this confusion was evi- 
dent in a case brought to my attention about 
a year ago. 

In the letter which I received, the regis- 
trant informed me that every member of his 
local board agreed that he should be dis- 
qualified, but they indicated that they “did 
not have any jurisdiction over medical 
matters”. 

Instead of sending the registrant to a 
medical advisor, he was referred by the clerk 
of the draft board to her personal physician, 
In fact, the clerk called the doctor and ar- 
ranged for a complete physical examina- 
tion—an examination which cost the regis- 
trant $183. Medical advisors, on the other 
hand, do not receive any compensation from 
registrants or the Selective Service. 

Even though a report by the clerk’s own 
physician concluded that the registrant 
should be disqualified, the local board main- 
tained that it had no authority to act. For- 
tunately, upon subsequent review, the regis- 
trant’s medical condition was acknowledged 
and he was found to be unacceptable before 
he was inducted into the service. 

In another case which came to my atten- 
tion just this year the local board not only 
refused to grant the registrant a medical 
interview at his request, but also refused 
to send him for an Army physical examina- 
tion. 

This action was taken, despite the fact 
that the board had received a doctor’s state- 
ment indicating the registrant had a dis- 
qualifying condition specifically described in 
Army regulations. 

I may not have pat or perfect solutions 
for such problems, but I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly two possible legislative Proposals 
to which I alluded earlier in my statement. 

First, provision could be made for a right 
of appeal to the Surgeon General of the 
Army from the results of any medical ex- 
amination. 

At present a local board’s classification may 
be appealed, but there is no effective review 
of a medical determination that the regis- 
trant is qualified for induction. 

The only internal review of such a de- 
termination is provided by Army Regulation 
601-270, paragraph 4-22b, which provides in 
part: 

“Whenever there is doubt as to whether 
or not the examinee meets the minimum 
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medical requirements for military service, 
determination of acceptability will be made 
by the United States Army Recruiting Com- 
mand Surgeon. The Surgeon, U.S. Army Re- 
cruiting Command and oversea command 
Surgeons concerned, may refer cases of an 
unusual or controversial nature to The Sur- 
geon General.” (Emphasis added) 

This regulation does not provide a right of 
appeal for the individual prior to induction. 

Ironically enough, however, a fairly effec- 
tive appeal process has developed through 
Congressional offices. In fact, of the 37 cases 
brought to my attention where an initial 
determination of medical fitness has been 
overturned, 24 determinations of disqualifica- 
tion were made prior to induction. A right of 
appeal to the Surgeon General should ac- 
complish the same results. 

In addition, a registrant should be pro- 
vided with a copy of the report of his physical 
examination. Thus, a right of appeal and ac- 
cess to Army medical records would be of 
benefit even if nothing more was accom- 
plished than removal of the cloak of secrecy 
presently surrounding many medical deter- 
minations. 

Where a considerable period of time elapses 
between the physical examination and the 
notice of induction, say at least 90 days, the 
registrant could request a new examination. 
At present, Army regulations provide for a 
complete reexamination of the registrant if 
more than one year has elapsed since the 
previous examination. 

Such a provision will assure that the right 
of appeal is truly effective. 

A second suggestion would be to amend 
the Selective Service Act to require that de- 
terminations of medical unacceptability be 
made by the local board, to the extent feasi- 
ble. Such a proposal should require that local 
boards fully utilize the advice of qualified 
physicians (medical advisors) in the com- 
munity. 

The board should be required to refer all 
cases to a local physician (or medical ad- 
visor), where medical histories indicate that 
a registrant might be disqualified for serv- 
ice. If not enough medical advisors are avail- 
able in a particular area, then the files could 
be sent to the examining station. The GAO 
was informed by the Army that it could re- 
view files at the stations prior to, or in place 
of, an actual physical examination. 

I do not recommend conferring any new 
authority on advisors, such as performing 
tests. If the advisor has any question as to 
whether a registrant should be disqualified of 
if he find the registrant to be qualified for 
induction, the registrant would be sent to an 
armed forces examining station. 

In effect, this proposal would clarify and 
give statutory effect to existing Selective 
Service regulations providing for interviews 
with medical advisors. 

Mr. Chairman, if implemented, I believe 
these suggestions would go a long way toward 
improving the efficiency and adequacy of 
military physical determinations. And such 
reviews in procedures would do much to in- 
still confidence of affected young people in 
the procedures and decisions. 

The revisions I am suggesting would not 
require a radical change from current pro- 
cedures. With the end of the draft in sight, 
it may not be practical to introduce a com- 
pletely new system to determine physical 
fitness. 

The approach I am suggesting offers im- 
mediate benefits without an undue strain on 
the system. 

In order to provide the Committee with a 
concrete legislative proposal, I would like to 
have included within the hearing record 
draft language incorporating my suggestions. 

Mr. Chairman, improvements in the pre-in- 
duction medical evaluation process are es- 
sential if any real draft reform is to be 
achieved. I hope the Committee will thor- 
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oughly examine the problems that exist in 
this process and will consider the need for 
legislative changes such as I have proposed. 
MICHIGAN RESIDENTS DISCHARGED FROM MILI- 

TARY SERVICE OR DISQUALIFIED FROM SERVICE 

PRIOR TO INDUCTION AFTER HAVING BEEN 

FOUND PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY FIr 
[Date, reason for discharge or disqualifica- 

tion, when rejected] 

10/21/68, hemophilia, after induction. 

2/18/69, back and leg injury, prior to in- 
duction. 

3/20/69, bronchial asthma, after induction 
(2 months). 

5/11/69, alternating exotropia, after induc- 
tion (2 months). 

5/27/69, diabetes mellitus, prior to induc- 
tion. 

6/16/69, vision defect (unable to see at 
night), after induction (6 months). 

6/21/69, impaired function of both kidneys 
and loss of one testicle, prior to induction. 

6/24/69, limited use of one foot due to 
hunting accident, prior to induction. 

9/9/69, diabetes, after induction (1 month). 

9/29/69, aortic stenosis secondary to rheu- 
matic heart disease, after induction (1% 
months). 

10/11/69, epigastric hernia, after induction, 
(2 months). 

10/17/69, loss of hearing in one ear coupled 
with serious drainage, prior to induction. 

10/20/69, ankle injury (traumatic osteo- 
chondritis dissecans), prior to induction, 

10/28/69, shortened leg, prior to induction. 

11/18/69, trick knee, prior to induction. 

1/19/70, leg injury, prior to induction. 

2/16/70, back trouble, prior to induction. 

5/14/70, hypertension or high blood pres- 
sure, after induction (3 months). 

5/21/70, arthritis, prior to induction. 

5/26/70, hypertension or high blood pres- 
sure, prior to induction. 

6/3/70, back injury, prior to induction. 

6/4/70, congenital bilateral weakfoot, prior 
to induction. 

6/8/70, ear trouble, prior to induction. 

7/14/70, active duodenal ulcer, prior to 
induction. 

7/14/70, back trouble (paraspinal muscle 
spasm), after induction (4 months). 

8/26/70, chronic kidney allment (bilateral 
pyelonephritis and urethral stricture), after 
induction (10 months). 

8/27/70, hypertension or high blood pres- 
sure, prior to induction. 

8/28/70, back trouble (spondylolysis) , after 
induction (1 month). 

9/14/70, asthma, induction (6 
months). 

9/21/70, back trouble (spondylolysis), 
after induction (2 months). 

10/15/70, severe schizoid personality, after 
induction (2 months). 

11/3/70, traumatic arthritis in left foot, 
prior to induction. 

11/5/70, underweight, prior to induction. 

11/6/70, depressive neurosis (moderately 
severe) , prior to induction. 

12/4/70, meniere’s disease, prior to induc- 
tion. 

12/11/70, severe depression, prior to induc- 
tion. 

1/4/71, prostate hypertrophy and severe 
hayfever, prior to induction. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE MILITARY 

Service Act oF 1967 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(a) of the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end of the third paragraph the follow- 
ing: “After the completion of any medical 
examination of any registrant performed for 
the purpose of determining his acceptability 
for training and service under this Act, such 
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registant shall be furnished a copy of the 
record of such examination as promptly as 
practicable. A registrant shall have the right 
to appeal to the Surgeon General of the 
Army any determination made on the basis 
of such examination regarding such regis- 
trant’s acceptability for training and service 
if such application is filed not more than 
fifteen days after the day on which he is 
furnished with a copy of the record of such 
examinations. If the local board determines 
that it would be detrimental to the physical 
or mental well-being of any registrant to 
furnish him with a copy of the results of 
any medical examination performed for the 
purpose of determining his acceptability for 
training and service under this Act, such 
record may be withheld from such registrant, 
but a copy thereof shall be furnished to the 
parents or guardian of such registrant or, 
if he has no parent or guardian, to a phy- 
sician designated by such registrant. Where 
& period of more than 90 days has elapsed 
between the date of the most recent medi- 
cal examination of a registrant and the 
date on which he is ordered to report for 
induction, a new medical examination shall 
be performed on such registrant if he so 
requests and offers any reasonable grounds 
to support such request. No order for a reg- 
istrant to report for induction shall be is- 
sued either during the period afforded the 
registrant to file an appeal with the Surgeon 
General of the Army or, if the registrant has 
filed such an appeal, during the period such 
an appeal is pending. Any order to report for 
induction during either of such periods shall 
be ineffective and shall be cancelled by the 
local board. Each local board shall, to the 
maximum extent feasible, determine whether 
any registrant is unacceptable for training 
and service under this Act because of medi- 
cal reasons. In making a determination un- 
der the foregoing sentence, a local board 
shall utilize the advice of qualified physi- 
cians in the area in which such board is 
located to the extent that qualified physi- 
cians are available in such area.” 


WHITE HOUSE BUREAUCRATS 
BLUNDER BY RECOMMENDING 
ABOLITION OF APPALACHIAN DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMISSION 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
like many of my colleagues and citizens 
from the Appalachian States, I was as- 
tounded by the recent White House rec- 
ommendation that the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission and program be 
abolished and the remnants stuck in 
some superagency. 

Columnists Rowland Evans and Rob- 
ert Novak in a recent article in the 
Washington Post assess the blame on 
the bureaucracy that has developed in 
the White House—on some unnamed 
functionary. 

While I cannot and do not attempt to 
assess responsibility for this action, I 
can say that this recommendation is a 
mistake and a blunder. 

The Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Commission is a shining example 
of successful Federal-State-local govern- 
ment cooperation and partnership. This 
program is working well—it is effective— 
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it is producing results—and it must be 
continued. 

In this connection I have introduced 
H.R. 3280 to extend the program for 4 
years—to June 30, 1975. It is my predic- 
tion that Congress will extend this pro- 
gram. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
important program, I place the article 
from the Washington Post in the RECORD 
herewith. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 18, 1971] 
WHITE HOUSE BUREAUCRATS 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The self-inflicted wounds suffered by Pres- 
ident Nixon because of his ill-advised effort 
to end special regional aid to Appalachia re- 
sult directly from the White House bureauc- 
racy’s expansion in size and power. 

To politically attuned presidential aides, 
Mr. Nixon's proposal to abolish the 6-year-old 
Appalachian Regional Commission is wholly 
without political merit. It offends Repub- 
lican leaders in the 14-state region, puts 
Mr. Nixon in opposition to the one truly 
popular Great Society program of Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and discards a possible alterna- 
tive to beleaguered revenue sharing. More- 
over, it poses an inevitable confrontation for 
the President in late summer. To sign or 
veto an extension of the Appalachian Com- 
mission certain to be passed by Congress 
against Mr. Nixon's wishes. 

This is precisely what critics inside the 
administration privately forecast when the 
President started institutionalizing a White 
House policymaking bureaucracy. In a White 
House that communicates through written 
memoranda, a non-political bureacracy can 
obliterate political good sense—as with the 
Appalachian program. 

To understand how Mr. Nixon is making 
political bad sense here, it is necessary to 
go back to last July when he conferred 
with Appalachian governors in Louisville. 
As scheduled, Mr. Nixon argued for his rev- 
enue sharing scheme. As unscheduled, the 
governors delivered an unsolicited testi- 
monial for the Appalachian program—first 
and most successful of the regional com- 
missions set up during the Johnson admin- 
istration. 

Given your choice, Mr. Nixon next asked 
the governors, would you prefer aid through 
revenue sharing or Appalachian-style re- 
gional commissions? To the President’s as- 
tonishment, the answer was unanimous; 
Regional commissions. Gov. John Bell Wil- 
liams of Mississippi, who as a congressman 
voted against the Appalachian program, tes- 
tified for the commission with the fervor of 
a convert. 

The governors followed the Louisville 
meeting with a detailed program for re- 
gional commissions covering the entire coun- 
try. Immediately dubbed “wall-to-wall Appa- 
lachias” inside the White House, it was de- 
livered to the President last Sept. 14 by four 
Republican governors from Appalachia. Mr. 
Nixon, in turn, responded with several state- 
ments, privately and publicly, describing the 
Appalachian program as r-gionalism at its 
best and a cornerstone of his New Federalism. 

Thus, it was with disbelief that politicians 
from both parties read this year’s federal 
budget. Far from being a new model for de- 
centralized government, the Appalachian 
Commission would be guillotined. Appala- 
chian aid money would be folded into a bloc 
grant for rural development—part of Mr. 
Nixon’s “special revenue sharing.” 

The first key Republican politicians heard 
of this came in telephone calls from Vice 
President Spiro T, Agnew after the budget 
went to the press. Sen. Howard Baker of 
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Tennessee, a Nixon loyalist certain of the 
President's support for the program, was 
dumbfounded. Republican Goy. Arch Moore 
of West Virginia, who heard Mr. Nixon laud 
the program in a private chat last year, first 
got the bad news from a West Virginia Demo- 
crat—Sen. Jennings Randolph, chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee. 

These surprised Republicans were not 
alone. Presidential assistants concerned with 
political affairs did not learn the decision 
until Mr. Nixon made it. Now, they must live 
with it. 

What happened derives from bureaucrati- 
zation of the White House. The Appalachian 
question was handled by John Ehrlichman’s 
White House Policy Council with Dr. Edwin 
L. Harper, a young Ph. D straight from the 
Arthur D; Little management firm doing the 
basic staff work. The Appalachian Commis- 
sion, successful though it was, did not fit the 
New Federalism as prescribed by the Ash 
report on government reorganization. There- 
fore, off with its head. 

This is precisely the result that sagacious 
administration officials prophesied would 
emerge from the new staff structure. Mr, 
Nixon, a President long known to work main- 
ly from staff memoranda, concentrates hard 
on a few transcendent issues, and therefore, 
is at the mercy of the policy council staff. 
Political advisers simply do not get a hearing 
on such matters. 

In the real political world, Congress will 
pass a two-year extension of the commission 
that actually doubles present aid (while 
“special revenue sharing” languishes). A veto 
would only compound the damage already 
done throughout Appalachia and, in particu- 
lar, doom Republican chances for governor 
of Kentucky this year. A veto, then should 
be unthinkable. Nevertheless, Republican 
politicians, eying that White House Bureauc- 
racy, no longer are, sure anything is un- 
thinkable. 


U.S. PRISONERS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in the 
fall of this year I gave a speech in Min- 
neapolis on the question of American 
prisoners in Southeast Asia. I made sug- 
gestions which could contribute to a res- 
olution of this grave situation. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts of my remarks, given before the 
National Association of American POW’s 
in Southeast Asia, be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

Recently the Congress met in joint session 
on September 22, 1970, to consider a matter 
vital to all Americans—the treatment of 
American prisoners of war by the North 
Vietnamese. Colonel Frank Borman reported 
on his recent mission to obtain release of 
the prisoners. 

The plight of these men is indeed a serious 
matter to all Americans. The anguish that 
the families of these brave men suffer each 
day is a cruel burden. 

North Vietnam has refused to accord the 
status of prisoners of war to our servicemen 
who have been captured. Instead these men 
have been termed “war criminals” and have 
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been denied their rights under the Geneva 
Convention of 1949. 

The North Vietnamese government has 
even refused to recognize the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to function on 
behalf of the prisoners. Nevertheless, the 
United States and the South Vietnamese 
government have designated this power to 
the Red Cross and have allowed them to 
regularly inspect the prisoner of war camps 
in South Vietnam where approximately 36,- 
000 prisoners from North Vietnam are being 
held. 

Consistently, the North Vietnamese gov- 
ernment has refused to submit to the Red 
Cross or any other neutral nation, a list 
of names.of the American prisoners who are 
being held. 

Now how many men are involved in this 
controversy? There are approximately 1,548 
men considered missing in action or prison- 
ers of war. Of this number, 780 men have 
been lost in North Vietnam, with approxi- 
mately 376 reported as prisoners through 
letters received and films. 277 men have 
been lost in Laos with only three reported 
as prisoners. 541 have been lost in South 
Vietnam with 78 prisoners reported, reputedly 
in Vietcong jungle camps. 

The only contacts made between the pris- 
oners and their families have come through 
private organizations who have visited North 
Vietnam. One committee, a few months ago, 
brought back a list of 334 men, confirmed 
by the Hanoi government as a complete list 
of all American men now being held. This 
Hst was originally compiled by this Com- 
mittee from letters which were received from 
prisoners to their families. 

The agreement stated that prisoners would 
be allowed to write one letter of six lines 
each month and to receive one package every 
other month. The list of 334 names included 
prisoners who wrote to their families prior 
to 1969. However, 40 men who were pre- 
viously reported as being held prisoner did 
not appear on this list of names. 

What ‘was the fate of these men? How sad 
and how bitter it is that the North Viet- 
namese will not honor their obligations un- 
der International Law. Information is only 
communicated to us through private orga- 
nizations. 

Under the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949, the number of letters ac- 
corded to prisoners of war shall not be less 
than two letters and four cards monthly. 
Prisoners who have been without news for 
a long period must be allowed to send tele- 
grams. Prisoners are also allowed to receive 
parcels, including foodstuffs, medical sup- 
plies and articles of a religious, educational, 
or recreational character. 

This is a far cry from the one six-line letter 
each month and one package every other 
month agreed to by a private organization 
and the North Vietnamese government for 
men who by every civilized rule of nations 
should be accorded the rights of prisoners 
of war, 

Since neither the Red Cross or any other 
country has been allowed to inspect the pris- 
oner of war camps in North Vietnam, what 
assurances do we have that our men are 
receiving proper care or medical attention? 

International law specifically provides for 
the return home of the severely wounded 
prisoners of war and the transfer of sick and 
wounded to a neutral country not involved 
in the conflict: 

The North Vietnamese have made no ef- 
fort to keep their obligations under inter- 
national law. 

In 1966, Radio Hanoi announced that the 
American prisoners of war who were being 
held at that time were to be tried as “war 
criminals": There was an international out- 
ery of protest that prevented this. Public 
opinion was»too strong and the trials were 
never held. 
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These men—these brave American boys— 
have been prisoners of war longer than in 
any previous period in American history. 
The first American was taken captive by the 
North Vietnamese in 1964 and that man is 
still a prisoner today. 

Under the rules of international law, there 
is no limitation imposed on the length of 
time a prisoner can be held. In the past, 
prisoners have been released when hostil- 
ities ceased. That is one reason why for over 
two years I have repeatedly called for a 
stand-still ceasefire agreement in Vietnam. 
A stand-still ceasefire will give us a chance— 
not a guarantee, but a chanee—to bring 
these men home. 

The North Vietnamese government even 
refuses to acknowledge the existence of their 
own men as prisoners of war held in South 
Vietnam. 

Under international law there are limits to 
the suffering that may be inflicted by hos- 
tile parties. 

Talleyrand, Foreign Minister to Napoleon 
Bonaparte wrote in November of 1806: 

“Three centuries of civilization have given 
Europe a law of nations for which, accord- 
ing to the expression of an illustrious writer, 
human nature cannot be sufficiently grateful. 
This law is founded on the principle that 
nations ought to do one another in peace, 
the most good, and in war, the least evil 
possible.” 

Humanity itself demands that the suffer- 
ing of these men and their families be 
ended. 

Thirty-six thousand human beings have 
not been given legal status as soldiers by the 
government of North Vietnam. How in the 
name of humanity can they do this to their 
own and to the 1,548 American men? 

This is a barbarous crime. If the North 
Vietnamese will not act responsibly under 
international law for their welfare then the 
welfare of these Americans must rest with 
all the nations of the world who seek a rule 
of law. 

Just as all men were diminished by the 
barbarity of Nazism—so are we all lessened 
by the inhumanity practised against these 
men and their lonesome families. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations is now in session in New York City, 

I urge our Government to place this matter 
on the Agenda of the General Assembly and 
bring to the Nations of the world there 
assembled the history of the cruel fate of 
these men. 

Let the truth ring out in the Court of world 
opinion. Let all who seek peace exert their 
efforts for these men. Their rights, guaran- 
teed under international law, must be 
protected. 

All the nations of the world have an 
obligation and a self interest in seeing that 
this is done. 

No man is an island. 

But no nation can stand alone. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 
WINNER IN VIRGINIA 


HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Karen Elys Wark, of Hillsville, Va., 
a town in the district which I have 
the honor to represent, has been awarded 
first place in the Voice of Democracy 
Contest for the State of Virginia. 

This contest sponsored annually by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars provides an 
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opportunity for the many fine young 
people in this country to step forward 
and express their views on the American 
system. 

Miss Wark has grasped the essence of 
Americas’ strength with unusual per- 
ception. I compliment Karen on this high 
achievement and also Hillsville Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Post 1115, her sponsor. 


It is my desire to share with other 


Members of Congress this outstanding 
document which I insert in the RECORD: 
FrREEDOM—OvuR HERITAGE 
(By Karen Wark) 

In this day where few things are stable 
and a country counts its possessions miserly, 
one shining bauble remains forever within 
their group. Of all the possessions a country 
has, one can never be extracted. It is the 
mingling emotions and pride in a history 
filled with mystic tales of explorers, unusual 
folk and the ponderous growth of a young 
country that formulates its most cherished 
and sacred possession—its heritage. 

We are men and women who ideally seek 
those redeeming things far above material- 
istic value or comparison; items with awing, 
inspiring titles given to them, such as frater- 
nity, equality, happiness, and most of all, 
freedom. 

What a word, this thing freedom. But 
what is it? Is it food or drink, comfort or 
shelter? Just how vital is it for our needs, 
our lives, our very survival? Freedom is nour- 
ishment to those who possess it, feeding the 
mind and spirit. Is it comfort when things 
get rough or some loss is great. Freedom 
is shelter to those who flourish beneath its 
protective wing and grow beyond description 
in the encouraging atmosphere. In fact, free- 
dom is just as necessary to life itself as the 
bodily needs; freedom to write, to think, to 
breathe—yes, freedom to live a life to the 
fullest that one chooses to live; freedom as 
our animal ancestors experience freedom. 

But freedom is more than all that. Free- 
dom is a tool that we have utilized to un- 
earth our heritage. From the bowels of sup- 
pression, it was born to men who were de- 
nied their basic rights, privileges, and liber- 
ties. Once they regained them, the men 
finally realized the awesome power of this 
magnificent tool. Doggedly, they began to 
cleave and create from scratch, their own 
heritage with the fine blade of freedom, bas- 
ing a government upon the precarious perch 
of “radical” ideas accompanying freedom. 
Slowly by shaping and molding, this perch 
was strengthened by a step-by-step process 
paralleling the wisely sought principles, 
duties, and restrictions of freedom and its 
associates. 

Yes, we've fought and sweated and strained 
and died a countless number of times for 
this immortal thing, this freedom. And the 
result of those who have given so much is 
self-evident. Freedom may now be associated 
with our heritage as a twin brother. This 
pulsating essence is as much of a part of us 
as we are of it. Looking back, we see it 
as it mingles, winds, twists, and flows, ebb- 
ing and surging from the life the people feed 
into it, spurring us onto greater realms of 
human achievement, giving to those who 
have little else in life, something to be proud 
to live for. The carte blanche reflects the 
blood cast before it in a relentless battle 
for preservation. We are indeed addicts; one 
taste and we're hooked. 

Nevertheless, for all bloodshed involved, 
for all the sacrifices involved, we are proud 
to say that now freedom is our heritage as 
long as we have an ounce of strength left 
to preserve it for those behind us who laid 
the foundation, keeping it to have and to 
hold, honor, cherish and share for ourselves 
and our posterity. 
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FARMERS ENTITLED TO EQUITABLE 
SHARE OF NATION'S INCOME 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
I spoke in Grand Rapids before a group 
of Michigan’s agricultural leaders at- 
tending an ASCS seminar on rural èn- 
vironmental problems. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from my remarks 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


REMARKS By U.S. SENATOR 
GRIFFIN 


I was interested to read the other day 
about Governor Milliken’s narrow escape 
from a group of hog farmers who wanted to 
present him personally with a 60-pound 
pig. I hope you have no such surprise in 
store for me. But if you do, I confess that I 
understand the purpose. As with hog farm- 
ers, all farmers need to find ways to drama- 
tize the fact that the income they receive 
for what they produce is pitifully inadequate. 

The farmer has become a scientist, a tech- 
nician, a businessman, a market expert, and 
the manager of a whole complex of skills. 
As a result, the area of greatest growth in 
productivity in the American economy, the 
highest productivity per man-hour, is not 
in industry, nor in services—but rather in 
American agriculture. In fact, no segment 
of the United States labor force even ap- 
proaches the growth in productivity of the 
American: farmer. 

As you already know—and don't really 
need a Senator to tell you—the American 
housewife now pays a smaller percentage of 
her family income for food than ever before. 
What’s more, no housewife in any other coun- 
try of the world pays out a smaller percent- 
age of the family income for food. 

That’s said many times—and it’s fact— 
but, unfortunately, you don’t see it written 
up in the newspapers very often. 

On top of that, we Americans are the best 
fed people in the world. Though we still have 
our hungry—they hunger not because there 
isa lack of food in the land—but rather be- 
cause of an inadequate system of distribu- 
tion. 

It was interesting that when President 
Nixon talked about his fourth great goal: to 
improve America’s health, as outlined in his 
State of the Union message, his discussion 
about health did not mention food. Obvi- 
ously, America’s health is not endangered by 
lack of food. Not many other countries on 
this earth can make that claim. 

So long as you continue to provide the 
American people with food—at prices which 
represent a smaller part of their paychecks 
than ever before in history—smaller than in 
any other country—you need not apologize 
to anyone for expecting a more equitable 
share of the nation’s income. 

As President Nixon put it, the American 
farmer: 

“Deserves a fair share of the Nation’s in- 
creasing wealth and its increasing productiv- 
ity, due to the fact that American agriculture 
is so productive.” 

Although I'm not an expert on farm leg- 
islation, I want to venture a few comments 
about the Agricultural Act of 1970. Having 
been present at the tortured birth of this 
legislation—having scolded the political op- 
position for physically blocking the bill at 
the Senate door, I have a real interest in 
what may happen under it. 


ROBERT P. 
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As you realize; I'm sure, that Agricultural 
Act of 1970 was the product of many com- 
promises (some think too many) and cer- 
tainly is not the best bill possible in any 
single man’s judgment. I would like to refer 
in particular to two features of the legisla- 
tion, 

First, the so-called set-aside provision, 
which returns more decision-making power 
to the individual farmer. I focus on this be- 
cause it typifies a new philosophy—hope- 
fully a trend—to reverse the flow of power— 
to return more decision making power to the 
people. 

As you know, under the set-aside provision, 
producers can divert part of their acreage 
and then use the rest of their land, accord- 
ing to their own judgment, so as to bring in 
the best return. 

Farmers will have more freedom to do the 
kind of farming they are best prepared to 
do—farming best suited to their land, equip- 
ment, and other economic considerations. 

Another feature of the new Act is its em- 
phasis on “market orientation,” the selling 
end of the farm business. The aim is to help 
farmers expand cash markets both here and 
abroad. 

Export markets.are continuing to open up 
for American agricultural. producers. Con- 
sumers all over the world are demanding 
better diets. Incomes are rising in other parts 
of the world so that the people in many 
countries can now afford better diets. 

More people abroad are eating quality 
meats, for example. And the production of 
quality meat requires feed grains, which 
means more demand for American corn and 
other feed grains if we produce these crops 
on a competitive basis. 

A-recent Department of Agriculture re- 
port on planting intentions indicates that, 
nationally, six per cent more corn will be 
planted this year than last. 

Michigan is on the high side of the na- 
tional average so far as corn planting in- 
tentions are concerned. Over 200,000 more 
Michigan acres will go into corn in 1971, ac- 
cording to the Agriculture Department sur- 
vey. That’s a 12 per cent increase for Michi- 
gan, double the increase nationwide. 

As a non-farmer, I am told soybeans is 
another good prospect for export. In 20 years, 
soybean exports have boomed from 15 million 
bushels to 430 million bushels—an annual 
growth rate of 22 per cent. The United States 
now exports soybeans to 35 countries. 

Michigan farmers indicate they intend to 
increase soybean production in this state by 
nine per cent this year. 

As a new member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, I'll be taking a close look in this 
session at one piece of farm legislation—the 
Sugar Act which expires December 31st. Bills 
which have to do with tariffs, import quotas 
and the like go to the Finance Committee 
rather than the Agriculture Committee. 

Michigan has 2,200 sugar beet farms which 
produced over 1.5 million tons of beets last 
year—a $23.5 million crop. So, this state is 
an important contributor to one alm of the 
Sugar Act, that is to preserve enough sugar 
producing capacity in this country to safe- 
guard national security. 

In addition to specific goals indicated in 
the Agricultural Act of 1970, there is great 
concern these days about making govern- 
ment generally more responsive to all people 
and their needs. 

In his recent State of the Union message, 
President Nixon called for “better use of our 
land,” and efforts to “encourage a balanced 
national growth—growth that will revitalize 
our rural heartland and enhance the quality 
of life throughout America.” 

One of the programs to which he referred, 
and which I strongly support, was the rural 
development program of the present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Rural development is a vital part of an 
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overall strategy for growth and development 
of non-metropolitan America, but it has 
great significance for metropolitan America. 

Its central thrust is to re-direct the growth 
of the nation—to improve the conditions of 
rural as well as urban America. 

As you know, rural America encompasses 
about one-third of this nation's population, 
most of its geography, the forest resources, 
the minerals and fossil fuels, the rivers, lakes 
and streams, the fish and wildlife. Until now, 
at least, rural America has been—in many 
respects—a stepchild of the government’s 
concern. 

Those who reside in rural America have 

not fully participated in our national econ- 
omy, partly because we have not had a 
national policy which really encouraged bal- 
anced growth of rural, as well as, urban 
areas. 
The Administration is now moving toward 
broader policies which are designed to imple- 
ment balanced growth. I refer to programs 
which specifically include rural America in 
the effort to: 

1. to provide incentives for business and 
industry to produce the basic employment 
opportunities which support new growth. 

2. to improve educational and health serv- 
ices, housing, and other community water, 
sewer and solid-waste-disposal facilities, as 
well as recreation and cultural activities. 

8. to help cities and towns purchase sur- 
rounding land areas for residential growth, 
for open space, for industrial parks, for rec- 
reation and the like. 

In his State of the Union address, as you 
will recall, President Nixon also called for 
a complete reorganization of the Executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 

While all the details are still not available. 
The broad outline of the proposal is known. 
If adopted there would no longer be such de- 
partments as Agriculture, Labor, or Com- 
merce. New departments would be organized 
around functions and major objectives rather 
than groups of constituents. 

At the present time, if a county official 
wants help with the financing of a sewage 
treatment facility, he could go to three or 
four different departments and agencies 
which have related programs. 

The President has proposed that seven 
Cabinet-level departments be consolidated 
into four: a Department of Economic De- 
velopment; a Department of Community De- 
velopment; a Department of Natural Re- 
sources; and a Department of Human Re- 
sources. This reorganization may not go sail- 
ing through the Congress because it would 
probably mean a major reorganization of the 
Committees of Congress. That’s probably 
enough to say to justify a comment that it 
may take a while before such a reorganiza- 
tion can take place. 

But there is a drive on to streamline the 
Federal bureaucracy—to make it more re- 
sponsive—and to move more decision-making 
power closer to the people. President Nixon 
has called it a “New American Revolution.” 

I believe he understood the mood of the 
country when he said, the people are fed up 
with government at all levels. The people are 
demanding reform—they are finally con- 
vinced that all the brains and wisdom are not 
concentrated on the banks of the Potomac. 

In Agriculture—as in other areas—the New 
American Revolution will focus a renewed 
reliance on individual initiative—and local 
control. 

Whether you like it or not—you, who make 
your living in agriculture, cannot sit on the 
sidelines any longer. Whether you want to 
be or not, you are now in the front lines of 
this New American Revolution—and I wish 
you well. As your Senator in Washington, I'll 
do everything I can to pass you the ammuni- 
tion. 
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SOVIET CIVIL DEFENSE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the incident which took place over the 
weekend concerning the U.S. civil defense 
system perhaps this is a good time to 
take another look at the civil defense 
procedures and doctrine of the Soviet 
Union. An article in the November-De- 
cember 1970 issue of Survive magazine 
by Leon Goure, one of America’s fore- 
most authorities on civil defense matters 
who is currently director of Soviet 
Studies at the University of Miami's 
Center for Advanced International 
Studies and a consultant for the Office 
of Civil Defense, brings us up to date 
on Soviet efforts in this field. 

Particular attention should be called 
to Mr. Goure’s assessment of the Soviet 
doctrine which calls for preemptive, or 
sneak attack. The hypothesis that the 
Soviets were aiming at developing a sure 
second strike deterrent force and nothing 
more was simply a figment of someone’s 
imagination which somehow got written 
into policy and became a basis for our 
own activities in the field of strategic 
defense. As Khrushchev said the losing 
side will always resort to the use of 
nuclear weapons; meaning that it would 
be absurd for the side which plans to win 
not to use them first. The Soviets, of 
course, plan to be the winning side. If 
they can induce the United States to con- 
tinue its lackadaisical approach to the 
question of national defense there is little 
doubt that Kremlin objectives will be 
transformed into a tragic reality for the 
people of the United States. 

The article follows: 

SOVIET CIVIL DEFENSE: CURRENT DOCTRINE 

(By Leon Goure) 

To discuss Civil Defense is to think about 
the “unthinkable.” Many prominent Ameri- 
cans have said in effect that nuclear war is 
“unthinkable” because no rational leader 
would ever resort to it. Thus McGeorge 
Bundy, former national security adviser to 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, wrote in 
1969: 

“In the real world of real political lead- 
ers—whether here or in the Soviet Union— 
a decision that would bring even one hydro- 
gen bomb on one city of one’s own country 
would be recognized in advance as a catas- 
trophic blunder; ten bombs on ten cities 
would be a disaster beyond history; and a 
hundred bombs on a hundred cities are un- 
thinkable.” 

Unfortunately, such a judgment is not 
only historically wrong—the Soviet Union 
suffered the equivalent loss of far more 
than ten cities in 1941 when the Germans 
occupied most of European Russia, yet it 
survived—but may also err in assuming that 
the Soviet leaders hold similar views. It is 
indeed one aspect of our psychology that we 
have tended to endow the Soviet leaders 
with ever greater measures of rationality 
(in our meaning of the word) in proportion 
to the growth of Soviet military power. Un- 
fortunately, the men in the Kremlin, while 
they are likely to view a war initiated by the 
United States as a “catastrophe,” do not 
believe war to be “unthinkable.” Indeed, 
they regard the possibility of a war as suf- 
ficiently real to require the Soviet Union 
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to continue to invest its relatively scarce 
resources not only in a deterrent capability, 
but more significantly, in what they appear 
to believe may be a capability to survive 
and win it. “The defensive might of the 
Soviet Union,” said Kosygin on June 10, 
1970, “must be invincible in the full sense 
of the word.” 

The Soviet Union has always taken the 
danger of war seriously. and preparations 
for it have always been at the forefront of 
the leadership’s concern, History has con- 
firmed that military power was not only es- 
sential to Soviet survival, but is also the key 
factor in the emergence of the Soviet Union 
as a super-state. 

Soviet concern over the possibility of war 
and with the problem of survival has led 
to its interest in Civil Defense. This interest 
dates from the inception of the Soviet State. 
Only the scale and level of investment in it 
have varied, and its character and organiza- 
tion have periodically changed in accord- 
ance with Soviet perceptions of the chang- 
ing nature of war and technology. A national 
Civil Defense system called “Local Anti-Air 
Defense” (MPVO) was first established in 
1932, However, modern Soviet Civil Defense 
dates from 1961 when it was renamed “Civil 
Defense of the USSR” and control over it 
was transferred from the Ministry of Interior 
to the Ministry of Defense. 

The change underscored the importance 
of an integrated national, as opposed to a 
local, civil defense system, which is said to 
be required by the nuclear threat and the 
character of modern means of weapons 
delivery. At the same time, the greater im- 
portance of Civil Defense was reflected in 
the appointment of a Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, V. Chuikoy, as Chief of the Civil 
Defense of the USSR. 

More recently the importance of Soviet 
Civil Defense was further enhanced when 
Brezhney called for its further improvement 
at the 23rd Party Congress in 1966 and again 
in a speech in 1967. This high-level endorse- 
ment by the Chief of the CPSU, the first of 
its kind since World War II, has resulted in 
giving Soviet Civil Defense far greater scope 
and momentum than hitherto, as well as 
more leverage in asking for increased in- 
vestments. 

There are still many things about the 
Soviet Civil Defense program which remain 
unknown to us because of Soviet secrecy. 
Thus, we do not know the exact size of its 
organization, its costs, or its degree of readi- 
ness. However, there is evidence from Soviet 
and non-Soviet sources which indicates that 
it is not a mere paper program, but one that 
has and continues to receive large invest. 
ments of resources and manpower on a scale 
which makes it probably the largest effort 
of its kind in the world today. 

When one examines the Soviet Civil De- 
fense program and its underlying doctrine 
one may decide at first glance that some as- 
pects of it are obsolete or unrealistic. How- 
ever, before passing Judgment one should be 
careful to take into account the character 
of the Soviet system and the state of its 
economy, as well as the peculiarities of the 
Soviet views on the nature of modern war 
and the likely circumstances for its occur- 
rence. 


THE SOVIET VIEW OF THE THREAT 


The current Soviet public view of the 
threat facing the Soviet Union seems to 
justify its Civil Defense program. One strik- 
ing aspect of the Soviet treatment of this 
question is that it in no way refiects the 
more optimistic views sometimes held in the 
West. Despite the SALT negotiations and 
efforts to reduce East-West tensions, Soviet 
views on peaceful coexistence are far re- 
moved from ours. Soviet spokesmen reject 
the notion that peaceful coexistence sig- 
nifies any real moderation in East-West rela- 
tions. For example, an article in the govern- 
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ment newspaper, Izvesttia, states that: “the 
policy of peaceful coexistence is imbued with 
deep class content and, therefore, has noth- 
ing in common with bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois pacifism.” Not only will the 
struggle continue, but the threat of an 
armed conflict is said to be intensifying. For 
example, Brezhnev insists that the danger of 
war will not only persist as long as imperial- 
ism survives, but that the present stage is 
marked by a specially acute struggle between 
communism and capitalism in the fields of 
ideology, politics and economics. Thus, he 
said on May 27, 1970: 

“We Live in an age of acute struggle 
between the two systems in the world arena. 
Imperialism has not laid down its arms, The 
international situation requires that we 
should strengthen the defense potential and 
combat readiness of the Soviet troops. This is 
our sacred duty.” 

The old Stalinist doctrine of capitalist 
encirclement of the Soviet Union and of the 
inevitability of war with the capitalist 
powers, which Khrushchev dropped in 1956, 
is now being replaced with the still older 
Leninist doctrine that as socialism is increas- 
ingly victorious in the world the desperate 
capitalists become more irrational and vio- 
lent in their attempts to save themselves. 
For example, Marshal of the Soviet Union 
Grechko, the Minister of Defense, wrote on 
April 18, 1970: 

“The course of modern social development 
confirms the ideas expressed by Lenin that 
the more substantial socialism’s victories 
are, the more stubborn the resistance of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie becomes. Not wishing 
to reckon with the lessons of history, im- 
perialist reaction seeks a way out in various 
kinds of adventures and provocations, and in 
direct use of military force.” 

These arguments serve to justify increased 
Soviet defense expenditures and demands on 
the population to prepare for defense. For 
example, a member of the ruling Politburo, 
Shelest, said recently: 

“Political vigilance, hatred for the class 
enemy, and readiness to stand in defense of 
our socialist Motherland must be increased 
among our people.” 

Marshal of the Soviet Union Konev put it 
in a nutshell when he wrote in Izvestiia: 
“An enemy is an enemy. It is essential that 
every Soviet citizen be hardened and ready 
for the clash with the class enemy.” 

The Chinese threat to the Soviet Union is 
also mentioned. Thus, Chuikov writes in the 
1969 edition of his pamphlet Civil Defense in 
the Missile Nuclear Age: 

“At this time it is difficult to determine 
how much nuclear capability China can plan 
for and how soon the militaristic clique of 
Mao Tse-tung can accumulate it, but having 
in hand nuclear weapons and even more so 
strategic missiles, the Maoists can threaten 
any country with nuclear attack.” 

However, references to a Chinese threat 
are not used to the same extent In Soviet 
literature to justify the civil defense program 
as the alleged danger posed by the United 
States. Of course, the Soviet leaders may find 
it politically imexpedient to explain their 
defense preparations in terms of China, 
especially as they often criticize Peking’s 
militarism. But the scope and character of 
the Soviet Civil Defense Program are far too 
comprehensive and intensive to be primarily 
designed to cope with the threat of a Chinese 
attack. 

Soviet concern with defense, including civit 
defense, seems also to derive from a view 
of war which appears to be quite different 
from that of the United States. Following 
the loss of U.S. nuclear monopoly, the United 
States has increasingly concentrated on de- 
terring nuclear war with relatively little at- 
tention being paid to what happens if the 
deterrent fails. The Soviet Union, however, 
still thinks not only about deterring a sur- 
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prise attack, but also in terms of war-fight- 
ing and war-winning capabilities. While rec- 
ognizing that in a nuclear war the Soviet 
Union would suffer grievous damage, the 
official view rejects the Western notion of 
a state of mutual terror because this leads 
to “pacifism” and may hamper Soviet for- 
eign policy. Instead it is argued that “vic- 
tory” is possible provided that the Armed 
Forces are in a high state of readiness, the 
enemy's attack is blunted by a pre-emptive 
strike, i.e. a Soviet first-strike, and measures 
are taken to achieve a superior survival ca- 
pability. 

Thus, according to Major-General Sokolov, 
First Deputy Minister of Defense, Soviet mil- 
itary doctrine states that “sudden massive 
nuclear strikes can in a very large measure 
determine the entire subsequent course of 
the war, result in enormous losses, and place 
a people and a nation in an extremely dif- 
ficult situation.” The targets of such an 
attack are said to be: 

“The means of nuclear attack of the ag- 
gressor, his industrial and administrative- 
political centers, important communication 
centers, army and naval bases, and large 
groupings of troops. The destruction of these 
targets may exert a decisive influence on the 
entire course of war.” 

Even though, according to the Soviet view, 
the “other side” is by definition the “ag- 
gressor,” this does not mean that the So- 
viet Union, like the United States, is going 
to depend for its defense primarily on & 
retaliatory strike, especially not in view of 
the “decisive” character of the first strike. 
Consequently, Soviet doctrine calls for a 
“pre-emptive” attack. Thus, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Krylov, the Commander in 


Chief of the Strategic Missile Forces, wrote 
on February 20, 1970 that “a counter-blow 
(sic) can exert a determining influence on 
the whole course of the war.” Lieutenant- 
General Shuvyrin, First Deputy Chief of the 
Civil Defense Staff of the USSR, has described 
the most optimistic version of what may 


happen to the Soviet Union: 

“One must keep in mind that the aggres- 
sors (l.e. the U.S.) will not be able to make 
full use for their purposes of their strategic 
means of attack. A portion of their means 
of weapons delivery will be destroyed or 
damaged before their launching—while they 
are still on their launch sites, bases and air- 
fields; another portion will be destroyed or 
damaged in flight by weapons of the Air 
Defense . . .; still another portion of the 
missiles and aircraft will fail to reach their 
targets for technical reasons (i.e. malfunc- 
tions) . .. (However) some portion of the 
nuclear, chemical and bacteriological weap- 
ons may reach their targets.” 

We do not know, of course, whether or to 
what extent such views are actually shared 
by the Soviet leaders. However, the Soviet 
deployment of their SS-9’s, which appear to 
have a real counter-force capability, the ini- 
tial deployment of the Soviet ABM’s around 
Leningrad and Moscow rather than to pro- 
tect strategic missile sites, and the char- 
acter of the Soviet Civil Defense system are 
suggestive in this respect. 

THE MISSION OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Soviet view of war is reflected in the 
Soviet Civil Defense program and its doctrine. 
This doctrine is based on the assertion that 
survival and victory in a nuclear war are im- 
possible without assuring the protection of 
the population, the economy, the admin- 
istration and sources of food. For example, 
Civil Defense Chief Marshal Chuikov, wrote 
in January 1970: 

“We stand on the premise that in nuclear 
warfare the one who will hold out will be he 
who is able to preserve peoples lives, to in- 
sure continuity of management and the sur- 
vivability of production of the national econ- 
omy, and to safeguard crops and livestock 
from destruction...” 
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In brief, it is asserted over and over again 
that national survival and “victory” in a 
nuclear war are impossible without an ef- 
fective Civil Defense, which therefore is an 
essential element of the overall Soviet de- 
fense capability. For this reason, Civil De- 
fense is said to be an important concern of 
the Communist party and of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and it is each citizen's “patriotic 
duty” to participate in it. 

Soviet Civil Defense is required to deal 
with a range of threats, including nuclear, 
chemical, bacteriological and conventional 
weapons as well as natural disasters. Soviet 
concern with defense against CW and BW, 
which they allege the United States is plan- 
ning to use in a war, is undiminished to this 
day and adds considerably to the cost of the 
program. It is said that these weapons are 
especially suited for population attacks and 
may be part of a campaign to paralyze the 
economy and prevent post-attack recovery. 

In conclusion, the main mission of Soviet 
Civil Defense is: 

(1) Protection of the population, 

(2) Assuring the continuing operation of 
critical industries and services in wartime, 

(3) Protection of food, crops, livestock and 
water, 

(4) Training the entire population in Civil 
Defense, and 

(5) Conducting large-scale rescue, fire- 
fighting and repair work following an attack. 


ANNUAL CIRCUS CITY FESTIVAL 
IN PERU, IND. 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, February 27, 1971, NBC television 
will chronicle one of the most unique 
events to take place in my State of Indi- 
ana. Beginning at 11 a.m. on that day, 
the network will present “Circus Town,” 
an hour devoted to the story of the 
amateur Circus City Festival celebrated 
each year in Peru, Ind. 

At a time of extensive criticism of the 
televised media and its overwhelming 
effect on Americans, I believe this special 
program is an indication of people- 
oriented television at its finest. The NBC 
program captures the efforts undertaken 
annually by a small Indiana community 
in a program designed for viewing by 
Americans of all ages. 

Peru’s annual Circus City Festival is 
one of Indiana’s bigger historically based 
events. Amateur circus stars of this town, 
once know as the “Circus Capital of the 
World,” stage a huge Circus City show 
complete with parade, carnival attrac- 
tions, and authentic circus displays. 

Situated near the confluence of the 
Mississinewa and Wabash Rivers, once 
used by the Miami Indians as highways, 
Peru's history is replete with Indian lore. 
The city is the seat of Miami County, 
named after the Indian tribe which oc- 
cupied the area before settlement by the 
white man. Chief Tecumseh in 1812 made 
his final attempt to organize the Indians 
of the Middle West into a confederation 
and to enlist them with the British 
against the United States during a spe- 
cial council meeting near Peru. Discour- 
agement led him to leave later that year 
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for Canada to join the British in the 
War of 1812. 

The Cliffs of the Seven Double Pillars, 
located above a river bend, is the location 
of the first white man’s trading post in 
Indiana, or so Indian legend goes. 
Frances Slocum State Forest in Miami 
County is the site of the grave of Frances 
Slocum, the Pennsylvania white girl 
adopted by the Delaware Indians in 1778. 

Ben Wallace laid the foundation for 
Peru’s fame as the winter quarters for a 
majority of the Nation’s leading circuses. 
In 1883, he bought a defunct traveling 
show which consisted of a band wagon, a 
one-eyed lion, a camel, two monkeys, a 
few dogs, a spotted horse, and an ele- 
phant named Diamond. With that show 
stock, Wallace and a partner, James 
Anderson, started their entertainment 
adventure. They trained the elephant in 
a railroad roundhouse. Their first ex- 
hibition was staged in Peru, initiating 
what later became the famed Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus, 

In later years the American Circus 
Corp. provided in Peru winter quarters 
for some of the foremost circuses in 
America. Scores of red sheds housed ani- 
mals and equipment for Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum & Bailey and others. Land 
on both sides of the historic Slocum 
Trail—an old Indian trail—for about half 
a mile was used by the corporation as 
a pasture for the circus animals. Zebra, 
camels, llamas, and elephants grazed 
near Indiana cornfields and farmhouses. 

The Bearss Hotel, which has uninter- 
ruptedly served as the town’s leading 
hostelry since 1837, is the home of several 
retired circus performers. 

Each year the residents of Peru, Ind., 
revive memories of circus pageantry to 
involve an entire community in the com- 
memoration of a bit of fading American 
history. NBC’s hour-long special will this 
year allow people across the Nation to 
join in the festival marking that special 
era. 


POPULATION ISSUE STUMPS 
NEW DELHI 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. CARTER, Mr. Speaker, with the 
passage of the legislation to provide 
family planning services and population 
research activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the United States made a great 
step forward toward population control. 
It is entirely possible that with the pas- 
sage of this bill population control in the 
United States will become a reality. How- 
ever, an article by an erudite editorialist, 
Marquis Childs, reveals the almost hope- 
less plight of India. 

In some 20 years, unless the population 
rate is slowed, the population of India 
will reach 1 billion. Such assistance and 
education and expertise as we can give 
the Indian Government in this fight to 
improve the quality of life should be 
forthcoming. 

I insert in the Recorp the editorial for 
perusal of the Members: 
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[Prom THE WASHINGTON Post, Fes. 22, 1971] 
POPULATION Issue STUMPS NEW DELHI 
(By Marquis Childs) 


It was said to.be the worst natural disaster 
in this century. The howling winds, the great 
surge of the tidal wave swept as many as a 
half-million people to death from their pre- 
carious hold on life in the Ganges Delta of 
East Pakistan. Headlines bloomed for a few 
days, the United States rushing aid—a tea- 
spoon to bail out the ocean in terms of actual 
needs, then back to the old preoccupations, 

Pakistan today has more people than it had 
before the disaster. It took only 35 days to 
make up the loss—so rapid is the population 
increase in that watery part of the world 
where the line between life and death, hun- 
ger and a few handfuls of rice, is so slight. 

The ticking of the population bomb grows 
louder despite all the cheery talk about the 
green revolution and the bigger crops of rice 
and wheat. The Population Reference Bu- 
reau, which does such valuable work in 
marshalling the facts and showing what they 
mean, has just come up with a startling pro- 
jection for the Indian subcontinent. 

By 1990 or 1995 India will have a population 
of one billion. That means a density of 
peoples 14 times greater than that in the 
United States. It would be like putting all 
205 million Americans in the state of Texas. 

If the leaders of India were to conclude 
tomorrow that their country could support a 
billion people at tolerable levels of health 
and civility, but not larger population, they 
would have to find ways to cut the continu- 
ing birth rate of 40 to 45 per thousand by 
more than half in the next decade or so. This 
reflects the fact that nearly 45 per cent of 
the public are under 15 years of age with 
many reproductive years ahead. 

As much as any other government in the 
world, India has pushed population con- 
trols in a variety of ways. An official family 
planning program is 20 years old, but it was 
not until 1965 that it was given a forceful 
impetus. Two activist members of the ad- 
ministration in New Delhi got behind a 
greatly enlarged effort and in that year a vari- 
ety of outside organizations, including the 
U.S. Agency for International Development 
(AID), chipped in with technical help, ad- 
vice and money for population control. 
Clinics were opened throughout the country 
amidst a great stir of hopeful activity. 

Yet as John P. Lewis, who was head of 
AID in India for four years and is now dean 
of the Woodrow Wilson school at Princeton, 
says in a special report to the Population 
Reference Bureau, all international agencies 
have agreed during the past year that India 
is not making it on birth control. The present 
system can cover at best one-third of the 
100 million Indian couples of reproductive 
age by 1973-74, the end of the current five- 
year plan doubling the money for controls. 

The earnest planners are up against what 
is in peoples’ minds—fears, prejudices, hopes 
out of ancient traditions and beliefs. What- 
ever has been learned thus far about the mo- 
tivation of Indian families, Dean Lewis notes, 
confirms the common impression that the 
average Indian couple wants at least two 
surviving sons. Since daughters are approxi- 
mately as numerous as sons yet far lower in 
the scale of desirability (Women’s Lib, please 
note), it is obvious that tradition will keep 
India’s birth rate high as long as there is no 
fundamental change in motivation. 

India has a nationwide election in March. 
Judging from réports out of New Delhi, the 
campaign sounds like an American political 
contest. That is to say, candidates are talking 
about so-called issues, with personal ani- 
mosities playing a large part, that have little 
to do with that vast subcontinent and its 
myriad of peoples and problems, Only the 
remarkable woman who is prime minister, 
Indira Gandhi, the daughter of the great hero 
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of Indian freedom, Jawaharlal Nehru, seems 
to be taking a stern line on what her country 
must do to come through. 

The facts, as the Population Reference Bu- 
reau makes so clear, are inescapable. India’s 
population passed the 655 million mark in 
1970, The growth rate is 14 million a year. 
Ready or not, here they come, and how to 
change the pictures in peoples’ minds stumps 
the best of planners. 


HUNGER IN AMERICA 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is no 
question that hunger is a very serious 
problem in.America. The Nixon admin- 
istration recognized the need for immedi- 
ate action and has taken. affirmative 
steps toward eliminating this problem. 

I invite the attention of Senators to an 
article published in the New York Times 
of February 5, 1971, which discusses the 
gains made by the administration in its 
fight to combat hunger and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION Is FOUND MAKING SIGNIFI- 

CANT GAINS IN FIGHT AGAINST HUNGER 

(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The Nixon Administra- 
tion's antihunger program has produced sig- 
nificant often dramatic gains, reports on the 
program from 10 areas around the country, 
disclosed today. But the job is only half done, 
many of the poor people and experts inter- 
viewed said, and they now fear a leveling off 
of Federal efforts. 

“Half a loaf is better than none,” said 
one expert. “But it’s still half a loaf.” 

On the eve of the second White House 
conference on nutrition, both critics and 
beneficiaries cite gains in the number of 
needy people receiving food stamps, subsi- 
dized school lunches and other Federal food 
assistance. 

In New York City, for example, the num- 
ber of people benefited has jumped four 
times since the Nixon Administration took 
Office, It has doubled just since September. 

But at the same time, large numbers of 
needy people still are not reached, reports 
from the 10 areas indicated. The 750,000 peo- 
ple now receiving foodstamps in New York 
City are estimated to be only 38 per cent of 
those eligible. 


DEPRESSED CONDITIONS 


In such places as Seattle and Detroit, de- 
pressed economic conditions, appear, even in 
the face of sharply increased Federal food as- 
sistance, to have swollen the number of the 
needy. And, despite Presidential assertion of 
“an impressive record indeed,” a coalition of 
antihunger groups insisted today that only 
half the needy children were being fed. 

The Administration’s budget for antihun- 
ger programs, meanwhile, is leveling off, says 
Robert B. Chaote, a leading Washington au- 
thority on hunger. The Administration de- 
serves recognition for what it has done, he 
said today, “but the new budget figures 
seem to be more of an epitaph than a prog- 
ress report.” 

The new White House conference is a 
follow-up to the broad, contentious confer- 
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ence of 3,000 consumers, industry represent- 
atives and poor people that was held in 
or ee for three days in December, 
1969, 

SURVEY CONFIRMS MANY 

By contrast, the one-day meeting tomor- 
row will. be limited to about 200 participants, 
few if any of them poor, and will be held 
in distant colonial Williamsburg, Va. 

The participants, in their evaluation of 
progress since the 1969 conference, will hear 
reports of significant gains from Administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

Many of these gains are confirmed strik- 
ingly by the New York Times survey, which 
covered 10 disparate areas from Maine to 
Arizona, 

In every area surveyed, there have been 
substantial gains in Federal assistance. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, the number of 
subsidized lunches has jumped from 25,000 a 
month in January, 1969, to almost 2.8 mil- 
lion a month. 

In South Carolina, the number of recipi- 
ents of food stamps has gone from 118,000 to 
almost 270,000 in the same period. In Maine, 
the number receiving either stamps or sur- 
plus food has increased in a year from 
68,000 to 91,000. 

In a food stamp line in’ Collier County, 
Fla., a mother of 10 said recently: “We never 
had nothing to eat at all, hardly, until we 
got stamps. We don’t have as much as we 
like, but it’s more than we ever had before 
in our lives." 

Nationally, Administration statistics show 
that the food stamp program has risen from 
3.6 million recipients to 9.3 million in the 
last year. Spending has increased in three 
years from $248-million in 1969 to a pro- 
jected $2-billion starting next july. 

The number of needy children receiving 
free or subsidized school lunches, the Ad- 
ministration says, has doubled in two years, 
and such lunches should now be available to 
all eligible children. 


SEVERE PROBLEMS REMAIN 


Despite such increases, hunger and mal- 
nutrition remain severe problems in several 
of the areas surveyed. 

The number of food stamp recipients in 
West Virginia has increased almost 50 per 
cent in two years. Yet authorities believe 
that more than a fifth of the state’s families 
still exist on poor diets. 

Margaret Leishman, a nutritionist who 
works with welfare families in rural Lincoln 
County, W. Va., says they don’t have hunger 
pangs, but she adds: 

“If they didn’t have beans, they would die. 
That's why you see so many fat people among 
the poor. But it’s not healthy fat.” 

In Arizona, the authorities estimate that 
only half of the needy schoolchildren are 
receiving subsidized school lunches. And, as 
is true with an estimated 18,000 inter-city 
schools around the country, those schools 
with the most needy students often cannot 
participate. 

“They lack cafeteria facilities and can’t 
afford to buy them,” says Frances Shenberger, 
the state’s school food services director. 

In South Carolina “things are improving,” 
says Paul Matthias, director of the State 
Human Relations Council, “but too slowly.” 
The number of children in the lunch pro- 
gram has jumped 40,000 in two years, to 
182,000, But Mr. Matthias estimates that 
more than 70,000 other needy children are 
not served, 

Reaching the hard-core poor is only part 
of the problem, the check discloses, In a 
number of communities there have been 
rapid increases among the “newly needy.” 

In Seattle, unemployment has climbed 
from almost zero to 15 per cent in 30 months, 
and the unemployed ironically describe them- 
selves as “inflation fighters,” 
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In the same period, says Mayor Wes Uhl- 
man, the number of food stamp recipients 
has grown from “next to nothing to 80,000.” 

SOME OBSTACLES 

In feeding the hard-core needy as opposed 
to the newly needy, says, Robert Hatch, 
Indiana director of the National Welfare 
Rights Organization, “we've slipped back- 
wards, but we don’t know how much.” 

The obstacles to broader participation are 
by no means limited to Federal spending 
levels, In many areas, particularly where sur- 
plus food continues to be used rather than 
stamps, some people are too proud to par- 
ticipate. Others do not know how to enroll. 
Still others are deterred by often complex 
regulations. 

“There are times when they just don't have 
the $41 needed to purchase the stamps—and 
two weeks later they will have to come up 
with another $41,” says Arthur Schiff, director 
of the food stamp program in New York City. 
“Six consecutive misses and they are dropped 
from the program. It takes a long time to 
apply.” 

But in several other areas, the administra- 
tion is credited with heroic triumphs over 
red tape. A Detroit official says the subsidized 
lunch program “is the least cumbersome Fed- 
eral application I’ve ever worked with.” In 
South Carolina, remote areas will now get 
food stamps by mail and from mobile offices. 


THE BLACK 12 AND MR. NIXON 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article which appeared in the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer, Mr. Gene I. Maeroff re- 
counts the efforts of the black Represen- 
tatives of the House to meet with the 
President. Mr. Maeroff supports our ef- 
forts and notes that we not only repre- 
sent the blacks in our own districts but 
also the millions throughout the entire 
country whose pleas would go un- 
answered if not for us. One case in point 
is the fact that young blacks who wish to 
attend the military academies must rely 
on the aid of the black Congressmen to 
be nominated. Those in a State such 
as Mississippi would not have a fighting 
chance to be recommended. 

I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues this most informative article. 
Mr. Maeroff’s article follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 20, 
1971] 
THE BLACK 12 AND Mr. NIXON 
(By Gene I. Maeroff) 

When the 12 black members of the US. 
House of Representatives boycotted President 
Nixon’s State of the Union message a month 
ago there was a great cry of outrage and 
indignation. 

“How could they stoop so low as to insult 
the President of the United States?” critics 
demanded. “They are abdicating their re- 
sponsibility to represent their constituents.” 

Then last week Cleveland’s Louis Stokes, 
one of the members of Congress’ Black Cau- 
cus, refused a White House invitation to join 
several congressmen for breakfast with Mr. 
Nixon. 

Now comes word, following these rebuffs 
that President Nixon is willing to meet with 
the Black Caucus. This raises the question 
of whether the 12 congressmen were justi- 
fied in snubbing the President. 
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Judge for yourself. Early in 1970 the Black 
Caucus asked the White House for a private 
meeting with Mr. Nixon. Two months passed 
without a response. When the answer came 
it was not from the President but from one 
of his staff members. 

Mr. Nixon is very busy right now, the black 
congressmen were told, and wouldn't haye 
time for such a meeting. We will keep your 
request in mind, the response continued. 
What it amounted to was: Don’t call us; 
we'll call you. 

As an added fillip, there drifted from the 
White House word that the President prefers 
to meet with congressmen in their “congres- 
sional” capacity, rather than as represent- 
atives of a particular ethnic or racial group. 

Needless to say, the call from the Presi- 
dent never came. Black Caucus members were 
further incensed when they picked up a ru- 
mor that White House aide John D. Erlich- 
man had said that he didn’t think the Presi- 
dent ought to be meeting with such radicals 
as the members of the Black Caucus. 

And why shouldn’t the President confer 
with the representatives of some 25 million 
Americans? 

The Black Caucus congressmen represent 
many more people than those who reside in 
their districts. Who do you think, for in- 
stance, represents the black people in Mis- 
sissippi? 

Certainly not Jamie Whitten nor William 
Colmer nor either of the other two elected 
white Mississippi congressmen. Charles Ev- 
ers, the black mayor of Fayette, Miss., said 
when he was in Cleveland three weeks ago 
that when his city needs help it is one of 
the black congressmen from the North, not 
a white Mississippi congressman, who gives 
him aid. 

No one complains about white congress- 
men representing the interests of special 
groups. Blacks, too, should consolidate their 
strength to wield greater power. That is what 
politics is-all about. 

Anyway, the federal government has tacit- 
ly recognized that the black congressmen 
have a national constituency. It has never 
before been published, but it is a fact that 
the government asks the black congressmen 
to appoint to the service academies young 
blacks whose own Southern congressmen 
won't appoint them, 

Sometimes there is more to a story than 
meets the eye. 


REVENUE SHARING 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, WLW radio 
and television, Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
cently broadcast an editorial in support 
of the President’s revenue-sharing pro- 
gram, which I have supported for some 
time. 

Short, and to the point, I believe the 
editorial will be of interest to all Sena- 
tors. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVENUE SHARING 

In President Nixon’s State of the Union 
message, he talked a great deal about rev- 
enue sharing . . . transferring both money 
and decisionmaking responsibility to state 
and local governments. 

We are enthusiastic about the prospect of 
this important measure of power being re- 
turned closer to the people. 
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It appears to us that a revenue-sharing 
plan is necessary to, put a halt to. the creep- 
ing “big-brotherism” of the federal govern- 
ment. 

It will, of course, give added power to our 
local officials. Therefore, we must increase 
our efforts to see that we elect the best 
people available. 


LUNAR TRIUMPH 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently there appeared in the New 
York Times an editorial entitled “Lunar 
Triumph.” I insert these well-stated com- 
ments in the REcorp, and commend the 
reading of this excellent editorial to my 
colleagues: 

LUNAR TRIUMPH 


Astronauts Shepard and Mitchell have en- 
acted a brilliant chapter in the history of 
lunar exploration these past two days. They 
spent more time traveling over the lunar 
surface and covered a greater area of the 
moon than men have ever done before. They 
set up more scientific instruments, they con- 
ducted more experiments than any of their 
predecessors, and in a region of extraordinary 
geological interest they gathered far more 
lunar rocks and soil than the astronauts of 
Appolo 11 and 12 or the unmanned Soviet 
Luna 16 device. If they return safely to earth 
with their precious cargo, man’s knowledge 
and understanding of the moon and of the 
origin of the solar system are likely to reach a 
peak well above the present leyel. 

The Soviet press has in recent days been 
seeking to downgrade the Apollo flights and 
to argue, implicity and explicitly, that scien- 
tific exploration by means of unmanned 
Probes such as those Moscow has sent to the 
moon and Venus is adequate for man’s de- 
sired knowledge of the solar system. Yet it 
must be recognized that it will be decades 
before instruments can do on the moon or 
another planet what Shepard and Mitchell 
did these past 48 hours. The variety of tasks 
they performed, the speed with which they 
worked, and the precise detail of the ob- 
servation they reported back to earth are 
far beyond anything machines alone are now 
able to perform. Remote-controlled instru- 
ments are still clumsy, slow and limited 
means of getting information as compared 
with astronauts who have highly trained 
and versatile minds and bodies. 

The success of Apollo 14, therefore, should 
go far to put in perspective the relative 
merits of manned and unmanned space ex- 
ploration. The achievements of Soviet un- 
manned rockets in landing instruments on 
Venus, in returning three ounces of moon 
dust. to earth and in putting Lunokhod into 
operation on the lunar surface were in every 
way remarkable. But now the exploits of 
Shepard and Mitchell have provided vivid evi- 
dence of how much more men can do in space 
than eyen the most ingenious instruments 
now available. 

From a long-range point of view there is 
no real conflict between the two types of 
space exploration. Both are important, uss- 
ful and, in fact, essential. It is in planetary 
exploration that instruments now offer the 
greatest promise, for they can go to Venus, 
Mars and more distant planets in the period 
immediately ahead, while it will be decades 
before men will be able to make those same 
journeys. But on the moon, as Apollo 14 has 
shown so irrefutably, manned visits are the 
most productive means of exploration. 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s general revenue sharing proposal, 
which I cosponsored, provides for an ini- 
tial distribution of $5 billion of Federal 
revenue among the various State and lo- 
cal governments. The Department of the 
Treasury has today released the an- 
ticipated first full-year’s allocation of 
funds to States, counties, cities, and 
towns. As the following table indicates, 
the enactment of the first general reve- 
nue sharing bill will provide New 
Hampshire with a significant amount of 
financial assistance. 

The figures in the first column are 
revenue sharing funds a city, county or 
town would receive in the first 12 months 
under the plan. The figures in the sec- 
ond column represent revenue raised by 
the city, town or county, according to its 
latest available report filed with the Cen- 
sus Bureau. These are 1966-67 figures. 

I include the tables as follows: 


STATE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
[Total State. amount, 514957 S08; pass-through percentage, 


Local 
share 


General 
revenues 


$5,460,747 $46, 556, 000 
384, 490 oy 


Cheshire i Keane 
Coos County: "Berlin ria a 
Grafton County: Lebanon City. _._.. 
Hillsboro County: 
Manchester City 1,627, 222 
Nashua Coney; 937,415 
City of Concord. 354, 111 
roak City. 146, 500 


499, 439 


So City = 
Sullivan County: ng on Se Tity.. okt 


Total to counties 


Belknap County 

Carroll County. ...-2.-- 
Cheshire County... ....... 
Coos County 

Grafton County 
Hillsborough County. _- 
Merrimack County___- 
Rockingham County... 
Strafford County. .....- 
Sullivan County... -- 


68,148 581,000 
-2,067,427 — 


Total to Townships_......_. 17, 626, 000 626, 000 
Carroll County: 
Ctr. Conwa 


16, 890 
Wolfeboro 


20, 996 
20, 878 


Haverhill Town.: . 
Littleton Town.. 
Plymouth Town- 
paart Conny" 
Bedford Town__.....< 
fier i Town. 
Hudson Town.. 
Merrimack Tow: 
Mitford Town.. 


Peterborough Town. 
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Local 
share 


Merrimack County: 


Sullivan County: 
sean e Town 
ewport Town... 
All other townships 


43,751 
1,191,357 10,1 


RELIEF FOR THOSE WITH 
PARKINSON'S DISEASE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Wall Street Journal carried an arti- 
cle announcing a cut of 35 percent in 
the price of the drug L-dopa used for the 
relief of symptoms of Parkinson disease 
and manufactured by Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc. of Nutley, N.J. 

From time to time I have been very 
pleased to note public interest programs 
initiated by the very progressive leader- 
ship of Hoffman-La Roche. I recall their 
pioneering program to supply free of cost 
medicines to any indigent patient whose 
doctor prescribes a Roche produced 
medication. 

The astonishing results reported in 
cases of Parkinson’s disease treated by 
L-dopa should offer great hope to thou- 
sands who are and will become afflicted 
with this debilitating disease. 

The article follows: 


HorrMaN-LA RocHE To Cur L-Dopa PRICE 
Over 35 PERCENT Next TUESDAY 


Nutter, N.J.—Hoffman-La Roche Inc. said 
it will reduce by more than 35% the price 
of its Laradopa brand of L-dopa, a new drug 
for the relief of symptoms of Parkinson’s 
disease. The cuts will be effective next Tues- 
day. 

Laradopa is the only American-produced 
L-dopa licensed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The FDA has also licensed 
Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, N.Y., a division 
of Morton-Norwich Products Inc., and Inter- 
national Chemical & Nuclear Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif., to sell L-dopa imported from Japan, 
International Chemical’s L-dopa is marketed 
domestically by Smith Kline & French Labor- 
atories, Philadelphia. 

Hoffman-La Roche, a Swiss concern, also 
announced it was producing L-dopa “in 
quantities sufficient to meet the needs of all 
patients suffering from Parkinson's disease 
who can benefit from it.” The FDA last year 
licensed L-dopa, despite several side effects, 
because of promising results in the treat- 
ment of Parkinson’s disease, which is marked 
by muscular rigidity, tremor and shuffling 
gait. 

The new prices Hoffman-La Roche will 
charge to retailers for both tablets and cap- 
sules are: 500 mg. $8 for a bottle of 100 and 
$38.75 for a bottle of 500, and. in 250 mg. 
strength, $4.50 for 100 and $21.25 for 500. 
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PRESS FREEDOM IN A NONWAR 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of 
yet another round of criticism accusing 
the Nixon administration of endangering 
the freedom of the press, I would like to 
call my colleague’s attention to a mem- 
ber of the press’ personal assessment of 
the news embargo on the Laotian ma- 
neuvers. Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, of the New 
York Times, points out that instead of 
restrictions those members of the press 
covering the Vietnam war have been 
given unprecedented freedom of move- 
ment and information. He also differen- 
tiates between censorship to protect the 
lives of troops participating in an exer- 
cise and actual unwarranted suppression 
of the news. Knowing that all of us are 
anxious to be advised of all sides of an 
issue, I ask you to read this support of 
the Nixon administration news policy, 
written not by a member of the Presi- 
dent’s party but by a member of the very 
profession in which so many have felt 
duty bound to be critical. 

The article follows: 

Press FREEDOM IN A NoNWAR 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—The argument about the news em- 
bargo at the start of Laotian operations has 
become as ridiculous as it is bitter and dis- 
torted. What is wholly forgotten is the fact 
that American and other reporters in Indo- 
china have been permitted to operate with 
a freedom, not to say abandon, that would 
have seemed paradisiacal to their older col- 
leagues of World War II. 

Successive United States commanders in 
Southeast Asia got themselves into a tighter 
and tighter bind by never daring to impose 
true military censorship on their area for 
the usual reasons of security and the saving 
of lives. The explanation for this was obvi- 
ously that we drifted gradually into the war, 
never declared formal hostilities, and pre- 
sumably didn’t recognize any individual 
event, such as the first sizable arrival of 
An.erican forces, as justifying this customary 
precaution. 

Consequently the effort simultaneously 
to control and not to control the news media 
in Indochina has been self-defeating. Cor- 
respondents and photographers from papers, 
agencies and television have wandered all 
over the place with ingenuity and audacity, 
gathering information sometimes remark- 
ably exact, sometimes partial and conse- 
quently distorted, and sometimes inexpertly 
deducted from inaccurate rumor. 

The press, thank heavens, tends by na- 
ture and professional training to be hostile 
to authority and skeptical of revealed wis- 
dom. It proudly resents any restrictions it 
fancies may hamper its work. It disbelieves 
Official briefings by authorities who were not 
themselves witnesses to what they discuss. 
And. it vigorously fights attempts to guide its 
conclusions or opinions, 

All this having been said the business of 
fighting history’s greatest nonwar is grim 
for everyone concerned and especially for the 
troops. It was insane of the U.S. military 
establishment never to have had the cour- 
age to establish reasonable, effective mili- 
tary censorship in the theater. 

This is especially true when considering 
that this is the first televised conflict.. Un- 
deliberate distortions of an over- or under- 
focused camera lens can and do have pro- 
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found political effect—especially when it is 
only on our side that both TV cameras and 
receiving sets exist. 

Military censorship is a nasty, cumber- 
some business and political censorship, ex- 
cept for security purposes, is always inex- 
cusable in a democracy, What I mean by 
political censorship for security purposes is 
something like withholding information 
about the site of coming diplomatic confer- 
ences in order to protect the participants. 

During World War II there were many vio- 
lations of the system’s principle. For example 
the United States and Britain immorally and 
needlessly agreed to ban publication of news 
that Turkey (then a neutral courted by the 
Allies) had started to persecute Christian 
and Jewish minorities, a fact the Turkish 
Government was easily able to censor at 
home. 

But on the whole military censorship 
worked fairly. General Eisenhower came to 
trust correspondents so totally that he con- 
fided his plans for the Sicily invasion long 
before it happened. 

Reporters soon learned it would be both 
foolish and unpatriotic to attempt to smuggle 
out (by code or other means) news that 
might jeopardize soldiers’ lives. And the pub- 
lic uncomplainingly accepted this, remaining 
so completely democratic despite necessary 
press limitations that the British, for ex- 
ample, voted the victorious Churchill out of 
ofice before the war with Japan ended. 

The latest fuss about an information gap 
in Indochina is essentially unjustified. It 
would be idiotic to have movements of troops 
and supplies disclosed in too much detail 
ahead of time and to have precise intentions 
pinpointed to an enemy who might otherwise 
be thrown off balance. It would be immoral 
to risk American or South Vietnamese lives 
simply in order to give a play by play descrip- 
tion of impending actions. 

The issue of press freedom has often been 
confused in discussions of the Indochina 
nonwar. Mass media correspondents should 
indeed be free to report with total freedom 
what is going on in a critical episode of his- 
tory and mass media commentators should 
be free to comment critically. 

But temporary restraints must be placed 
upon observers when premature disclosure of 
pending events might endanger their suc- 
cess and swell the casualty list. This seems 
so obvious that it shouldn’t require mention 
but the half-baked protest occasioned by the 
Laotian curbs—resulting to a large degree 
from the half-baked information system 
prevalent in Southeast Asia—makes clarifica- 
tion necessary. 


CURE FOR CANCER 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there is, I 
am sure, not a single family nor, indeed, 
a single individual in this Nation today 
who is not 100 percent behind the ad- 
ministration’s determination to find the 
cause of and the cure for cancer. To 
every one of us, in some way, cancer is a 
curse, mightily feared, whether it be in 
terms of our own well-being, of those 
whom we hold near and dear, or of the 
awful burden it places on all society. 

Medical science makes tremendous ad- 
vances each and every year. I cannot 
conceive, however, of any greater contri- 
bution to the health and well-being of 
people everywhere than ridding the 
world of this dread disease. 
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LIBERTY—FROM OUR POINT OF 
VIEW 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 30 years I have flown aircraft over 
this great land and have been inspired 
by what I have seen below. Recently I 
read a series of messages prepared by the 
Beech Aircraft Corp., which eloquently 
tell the story of American greatness from 
the viewpoint of a pilot. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in these timely messages: 

LIBERTY—FROM OUR POINT or VIEW 

In the field of general aviation, we are 
luckier than most. Viewing the lady from 
up here, she looks even more majestic. 

When you see her like this, you begin to 
fervently hope you are not taking her for 
granted. 

This is the only country throughout civili- 
zation that has guaranteed absolute freedom 
to its people for nearly two whole centuries. 

To everyone’s surprise, it doesn’t breed 
anarchy. It breeds enterprise. 

Free enterprise that built giant industries, 
and more jobs. Enterprise that planted the 
plains, and felled the timber and mined the 
ore and plumbed the oll and forged the steel 
that built an incredible wealth of commerce 
shared by a benevolent culture ...a soft- 
hearted open-handed people. 

It’s what makes you American. 

And it doesn’t hurt you to be proud of it. 

Remember it now when the going is so 
very tough and liberty is threatened by vio- 
lent word and appalling deed. 

Remember. Americans must have that one 
more thing other than air, water and food. 
Americans must have liberty. They love it 
and will live or die for that one necessity 
before all the others. No matter what. 

Thank God. 


Gop’s COUNTRY 

In the general aviation business, we enjoy 
a particularly awesome privilege. 

Every day, we see America on the grand 
scale, With shifting perspectives and chang- 
ing lights, it’s quite a spectacle. Never the 
same twice. 

From where we sit, for example, the small 
individual farms of the Great Plains sweep 
big and wide in a magnificent kaleidoscope 
of line and color. 

Just beautiful. 

It’s quiet up here. We can’t help seriously 
contemplating all of this land. Waving with 
wheat, crammed with corn, thick with or- 
chards and green pastures where livestock 
roam. 

The promised land. It has fed the whole 
hungry world for a long, long time. Makes 
you wonder how we do it. How we even man- 
aged this thriving, prosperous phenomenon 
called America. 

The answer always comes out Free Enter- 
prise. The individual taking his freedom and 
building what he wants of and for himself 
and his family. Sooner or later, everyone in 
America benefits from that individual effort. 
Morally and materially. 

For 194 years, we have proved that free 
enterprise is no experiment. It works. Below 
us, we see the stunning proof—from the 
giant cities, small towns and back again to 
our generous ground that gives and gives yet 
never gives out, 

From up here, it is impossible to be numb 
and indifferent. We see the one thing that 
remains constant. This land. This republic. 
This unassailable freedom. This America. 
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Look below. Scars on the plain. That's & 
piece of history hard to see unless you're in 
general aviation. 

Those deep ruts are all that remain of 
wagon trains that snaked across Kansas on 
the first leg of the Santa Fe Trail. 

We fly that trail in a couple of hours. It 
took the frontier people a couple of seasons. 
Sometimes a year. Sometimes never. It all 
di>ended on the opposition. On what there 
was to eat. On the wild weather. 

Yet their wagons rolled on—over a strange, 
hostile terrain as foreign to them as the 
moon is to us. 

What a breed they were. Romantic, inven- 
tive, adaptive and stubborn. Remembering 
our pioneers, we hope to meet their mighty 
tough standards. 

They, too, were faced with frightening 
changes. 

They had to help one another to survive. 
Barriers of reserve fell away. Indifference 
never blanketed their hearts. 

They took each other in. Protected chil- 
dren not their own. Shared scarce food with 
strangers. Bent their backs to build an- 
other man’s cabin. 

That same free enterprising streak is born 
in every American. It’s a good thing. Because 
today we're still blazing trails, and the 
world watches to see how we'll cope. 

We will show the grit and ingenuity of 
our ancestors. 

They went thataway. So will we. 


WHAT IS A GOOD CITIZEN? 
HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday evening, February 15, I had 
the privilege of participating in the 
“Good Citizenship” program at Hodges 
Manor Elementary School in Ports- 
mouth. The three winners of the essay 
contest read their papers to the audi- 
ence, and I was so impressed by the 
sincerity of these three boys, and their 
comprehension of what it means to be a 
good citizen, that I am today inserting 
in the Recor» the three winning essays. 

In a day when patriotism often seems 
to be on the wane, I found great in- 
spiration in what these boys had to say, 
and it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to share their remarks with other Amer- 
icans. 

The winners were Brad Moore, of 
grade 4; Butch Keene, of grade 5; and 
Timmy Oliver, of grade 6. In addition, 
I would like to commend the three run- 
nersup: Marcia Adams, grade 4; Teresa 
Jolly, grade 5; and Dudley Anne Shea, 
grade 6; and the 250 other boys and 
girls who entered the contest. As long 
as we have so many fine young people 
who care about being a good citizen, I 
believe our Nation will endure. 

Wuat Is A GooD CITIZEN? 
(By Timmy Oliver) 

A citizen of the United States is a person 
by birth or choice possessing civic rights, 
privileges, and certain freedoms. 

The characteristics of a good citizen are 
revealed by the interests, responsibility, 
and loyalty he shows in public matters in 
the city or country where he lives. 

A good citizen should be concerned about 
the quality of the schools, law enforcement, 
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and recreation provided by the city or coun- 
try. He should also be concerned about the 
welfare of those who are less fortunate than 
himself and he should insist that all citizens 
should enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as provided by law. 

As good citizens we should always be will- 
ing to carry out the responsibilities that 
come with the privileges that are given to 
us by the Constitution. 

Many times these responsibilities require 
us to leave our families and risk our lives 
in defense of our country. 

Very few people in the world enjoy the 
freedoms that Americans do. 

Today our country is fighting in a war 
with a communist government that does 
not believe in giving its citizens very much 
freedom, This government would also take 
away our freedom if they could. 

Today our country is divided by those 
who. support the war in Vietnam and those 
who don’t support it. Many Americans re- 
fuse to serve in the Armed Forces, Many 
are even willing to go to jail rather than 
go to countries that do not send them back 
to our country. 

In all this we see many examples of poor 
citizenship. We should always strive to be 
a good citizen and we should always do 
the things to make our city, state, and coun- 
try a better place to Hive. Then we will be 
good citizens. 


Wuat Is a Goop CITIZEN? 
(By Butch Keene) 

A good citizen helps people, all people in 
many different ways. He is always ready and 
willing to render assistance any time day or 
night. He is firm with his fellow man yet at 
the same time listening with a kind and 
understanding ear to their problems whether 
they be personal, social or religious, His kind- 
ness is felt by the poor and the needy as well 
as the rich and stately, Always striving to 
better the community, city, state and country 
in which he lives. He stays abreast of the 
times whether they be local, foreign or do- 
mestic. His religion is practiced by him and 
he respects you for yours whatever it may 
be. He is a firm believer in justice, fair play 
and fair mindedness. He upholds the law 
and is a law abiding citizen and he stands 
behind the law enforcing agencies providing 
them with both moral and the mutual sup- 
port at all times. He believes in his country 
and is ready to defend his country and the 
flag regardless of the cost, He defends and 
supports all his superiors—mayor, senator, 
congressman and president to the utmost of 
his ability. He is a member of the PTA if 
he has children going to school, he is a 
church member and supports it by his tithes, 
offerings, and personal attendance. He sup- 
ports all civic activities and aids them to 
the best of his knowledge and know how. He 
is always trying to better his community 
recreational-wise, either backing or actually 
doing the work for parks, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools and recreation centers for all 
children of all age groups. He never forgets 
those persons who are less fortunate than 
him. He always has a kind word, a generous 
greeting and a pleasant smile for everyone. 
He never down grades or low rates his neigh- 
bor, friend or fellow man on purpose. He be- 
lieves ig something good can't be said about 
someone, then don’t say anything at all. He 
is a good neighbor and also a good parent. 


Wuat Is A Goon CITIZEN? 
By Brad Moore 

A citizen is a person who belongs to a 
nation, state or community. The govern- 
ment protects its citizens and asks certain 

things in return from the citizens, 
The government of the United States 
offers its citizens the Constitution with the 
Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights protects 
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the citizens and gives them freedom. In re- 
turn, a good citizen must give allegiance to 
his country, he must obey its laws, pay 
taxes to help run the country, and serve in 
the armed forces to protect his country. It 
is a citizen's responsibility to vote for people 
to run the country. It is the duty of each 
citizen to keep informed on what is going on 
in his country. 

There are many things a good citizen can 
do for his own community. He can serve as 
a member of a jury, or as a member of the 
school board, be a volunteer worker at the 
hospital, give time to work to civic clubs and 
organizations, help collect money for medi- 
cal drives, and vote for improvements in the 
community, A good citizen should try to help 
his community and neighborhood keep clean 
by picking up trash and not littering. A 
good citizen respects other people's property. 

A boy or girl can be a good citizen in his 
school by respecting his principal and teach- 
ers, obeying school rules, taking care of books, 
materials and other school property, listen- 
ing when others are speaking, and by taking 
part in school activities. 

You can be a good citizen in your church 
by attending church as often as you can, 
contribute as much money as you can and 
volunteer to help with church work. 

President John F, Kennedy said, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, ask what 
you can do for your country.” This is what a 
good citizen does. 


REVENUE-SHARING URBAN AREAS 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. JAMES V, STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I have introduced a revenue- 
sharing bill that will make special pro- 
visions for the financial needs of Cleve- 
land and other major urban areas. 

Our cities can no longer afford the 
rising costs of essential health, safety, 
and welfare services when a shrinking 
tax base causes a steady decline in reve- 
nue. 

The need for revenue sharing is best 
illustrated by the taxpayers revolt that 
led to the double defeat of the Cleveland 
city income tax increase twice in the last 
4 months, the 42,000 complaints about 
property tax increases, and the wholesale 
rejection of suburban school and city 
money issues over the past 4 years. 
Further tax increases will only add to the 
hardship of low- and moderate-income 
families and persons on fixed incomes. 

To help the cities survive this financial 
crisis, I have introduced a revenue-shar- 
ing bill that allocates funds based on 
the amount local governments spend for 
noneducational purposes. Since large 
cities must spend more for such essential 
services as fire and police, they would 
receive a greater share of Federal funds. 
This is the allocation formula recom- 
mended by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
in 1967. 

Cleveland, for example, would receive 
$13.5 million in fiscal 1972, enough to re- 
store budget cuts made earlier this month 
due to the defeat of the city income tax 
increases. The President’s revenue shar- 
ing bill would give the city $11.2 million. 

The revenue-sharing bills introduced 
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by the President, and the Honorable 
Senator HUMPHREY and my colleague 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable Mr. 
Reuss, do not allocate a sufficient share 
of funds to the cities. This is because 
their formulas for the distribution of 
funds are determined by the amount of 
taxes collected by State and local govern- 
ments. This kind of allocation does not 
refiect the real money needs of the cities. 
For the cities to take full advantage 
of this new revenue, there must be incen- 
tives to reform State and local govern- 
ments, Without such reform Federal 
revenue sharing will only postpone a 
solution to the cities’ financial problems. 
As an incentive for reform, my bill re- 
quires States to enact a master plan for 
modernization of State and local govern- 
ments. Such a plan must be approved 
during the first year of revenue s. 
or second-year funds will be cut off, 
These improvements can take many 
forms, such as reducing the number of 
local governments too small to provide 
efficient administration, consolidation of 
some city-county municipal services, or 
improving tax administration. 
As Cleveland city council president for 
6 years, I fought for modernization of 
local government. I believe this is the best 
solution to the areawide problems of 
major cities such as Cleveland. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
Congress of the United States observes 
the 53d anniversary of the Proclamation 
of Independence of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

At a time when frustration and dis- 
content and other evidence of unease are 
manufacturing themselves in Eastern 
Europe, it is particularly important to 
emphasize the absence of self-deliber- 
ation for the over 40 million people of 
the Ukraine. 

The denial of self-determination is 
morally wrong and we have a moral ob- 
ligation to make the point in this body, 
regardless of whether or not it is also 
politically appropriate. 

The Ukrainian people have withstood 
the hundreds of years of domination 
during both czarist and Communist rule, 
yet they have retained their nationality, 
language, and religion, and a consider- 
able sense of nationalism. As long as they 
maintain this identity the means of ulti- 
mate change are not lost. Therefore, 
while their short-term prospect for 
change may be poor, the possibility for 
change remains alive. As I pointed out in 
my remarks on the 5lst anniversary, 
“Indeed, the very severity of the rule and 
the differences in language, religion, and 
manners will tend to perpetuate the 
feelings of the oppressed people. If they 
lose all but the sense of oppression, hope 
will survive.” 

It is altogether appropriate that this 
legislative body, which represents one of 
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the highest forms of self-determination 
in history, should identify itself with the 
current of self-determination which ex- 
ists in the Ukraine and most of the world. 
History provides examples of change and 
under extremely adverse circumstances 
we should not despair. 


COTTER SUPPORTS ACCELERATED 
PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am announcing my support for the ac- 
celerated public works bill that will bring 
relief to those areas that are hardest hit 
by unemployment. 

There are towns in Connecticut that 
are experiencing over 13 percent unem- 
ployment, and there are sections of the 
First District that match or exceed this 
depressing figure. 

We cannot wait for the “all healing 
grace” of the Nixon budget, and the 
democratically controlled Congress is 
moving on these problems. 

It is patently obvious that the Na- 
tion’s economy is in dire straits. Unem- 
ployment continues unabated. For ex- 
ample, in the Hartford area, comprising 
27 towns, unemployment increased from 
4.4 percent in December to 5.8 percent 
in January. State unemployment in- 
creased by almost 2 percent since De- 
cember and is now at an incredible 8.4 
percent. Towns like Bristol, 19.8 per- 
cent; Ansonia, 14.9 percent; and Tor- 
rington, 13.3 percent, are experiencing 
rampant unemployment and I know that 
sections of my own First District have 
areas of unemployment that match or 
exceed this. 

The accelerated public works bill I 
will introduce is but one facet of this 
Congress’ attack on the slumping econ- 
omy. The chairmen of the Public Works 
Committees in the House and the Sen- 
ate are already committed to working 
for legislation in this area. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I will take part in the 
deliberations on a bill I introduced to 
extend Presidential authority to set 
wage-price guidelines and freeze interest 
and rent increases. I am optimistic that 
this bill will be enacted quickly. 

Also, the House Education and Labor 
Committee will take up the issue of pub- 
lic service employees including my bill. 
I am confident that there will be legis- 
lation to provide Federal funds for the 
hiring of public service employees that 
will help in relieving some burdens on 
the local taxpayer while increasing serv- 
ice and helping to relieve the unemploy- 
ment problem gripping the Nation. 

The Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, of which I am a member, will 
handle the Economic Reconversion Act 
of 1971. This bill, which I cosponsored, 
seeks to ease the transition for defense 
to domestic production. I am hopeful 
that this bill will be given early consid- 
eration. 
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“ARM” MUCH MORE THAN 
ACRONYM 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Allied 
Retired Medicals Group of Greater 
Miami is composed of many dedicated 
civic minded citizens serving their com- 
munity selflessly in their retirement 
years. 

Retired medical experts from this dis- 
tinguished organization, headed by Dr. 
Reuben Serben, of Miami Beach, have 
given medical lectures to elementary, 
high school, and University of Miami 
students as one of its numerous worth- 
while projects. 

So that the good work of “ARM” may 
be circulated through the Recorp in 
hope that similar groups will form in 
other parts of the United States, I insert 
an article that appeared last December 
in the New York Journal of Dentistry 
concerning the activities of the Allied 
Retired Medicals Group of Greater 
Miami: 

THE ALLIED RETIRED MEDICALS GROUP OF 

GREATER MIAMI 
(By Reuben Serben, D.D.S.) 


Eprror’s Nore: It is not generally known 
that retired professionals in the health-serv- 
ice field have been organized and function- 
ing since 1968 as “The Allied Retired Medi- 
cals Group of Greater Miami” under the 
leadership of Dr. Reuben Serben, a practicing 
dentist in New York City for 40 years until 
his retirement in 1965. For purposes of gen- 
eral information, excerpts are published 
from a special report prepared by Dr. Ser- 
ben, who hopes that similar groups will be 
formed in other parts of the United States. 


HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF “ARM” 


The Allied Retired Medicals Group of 
Greater Miami is the First Unique Group 
of retired medics of all the allied adjunct 
professionals in the annals of medical his- 
tory. We doctors and our respective spouses, 
who have retired to live in Miami after hectic 
economic practicing lives, desire to live out 
our years in a peaceful, restful, respectful 
and purposeful life in all imaginable dignity. 

When we all came to Miami to retire, we 
found ourselves the forgotten people mi- 
grating from our rooted practicing cities be- 
coming veritably buried retired professionals 
in Miami. But by virtue of the organizer 
and the charter members of “ARM”, we have 
been uprooted from our retired graves. 

We are living a life of greater purpose- 
fulness by convivial participation in all our 
social and civic life. We propose to have our 
future days happier living days amongst and 
with our PEERS—and the community senior 
citizens of all Miami residents. 

AIM AND OBJECTIVES OF “ARM” 

We have aims, principles and purposes. 
We thusly honor and emulate “ARM” and 
ourselves. We live the theme of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” We add to 
that the ideas of equality, decency, human- 
ness and the desire to help all humanity— 
regardless of race, color, creed or origin. We 
endeavor to make everybody happy as we 
make ourselves happy by thickly spreading 
happiness to all Mankind. 

Our group is a modern liberal club, pur- 
suing a non-profit, non-political non-reli- 
gious power and non-sectarian Society, con- 
sisting of retired doctors and all the ad- 
junct allied health professionals, together 
with their respective spouses and counter- 
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parts. We are dedicated to fraternal, social, 
civic, cultural and medical scientific en- 
deavors in our Miami choice site of retire- 
ment. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 

Our doctors have given medical lectures to 
elementary, high school and University of 
Miami students. Diet clubs and other civic 
clubs have received newspaper, radio and 
TV coverage of our functions in Miami. We 
have also had many prominent practicing 
doctors from Miami give our unit lectures on 
genetic medicine and subjects of general 
interest. 

Doctors from our own group have arranged 
informative seminars, talks, round table dis- 
cussions and clinical studies on various 
aspects of health security of interest to our 
own elders, concerning modern updated con- 
cepts. We do not seek licensure to practice 
our individualized profession, but only to 
render our human services gratis. We have in 
our midst doctors from almost every state of 
the union, and many are well-known and 
prominent in their respective flelds. 

PUBLIC AND OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 

We have become and are pronounced the 
most unique group of medicals in the history 
of medical fraternalism. We have been 
honored by the public and political officials 
of Metro-Dade County of Miami, Florida, in- 
cluding Mayor Stephen Clark of Dade 
County, Mayor Jay Dermer of Miami Beach, 
and other Mayors of the various smaller 
cities of Miami, 

We have been honored by numerous bank- 
ing presidents, the public school system, the 
PTA's, civic, cultural and community groups. 
The latest honor was bestowed upon our or- 
ganizer the two-term president of “ARM” Dr. 
Reuben Serben—by former Dade County 
Mayor Chuck Hall with a gift of the “Key to 
the City of Miami.” 

In Our October 1970 Bulletin, we record 
our activities and contributions by members, 
and indicate the essence of our philosophy 
and aspirations as follows: 

“The time of the happy in now. The place 
to be happy is in ‘ARM’, The way to be happy 
is to make others happy too. It’s a privilege 
to grow old—not many get that privilege. So 
grow old in happy ways.” 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. RHODES, Mr. Speaker, Independ- 
ence Day in the United States has always 
been synonymous with public celebration. 
We are free to enjoy parades, traditional 
fireworks displays or the simple joy of 
relaxation guaranteed in our Nation. 

Because of this freedom, it is difficult 
for most of us to understand an Inde- 
pendence Day void of independence. Yet 
to more than a million Americans of 
Lithuanian origin or descent this paradox 
is all too familiar. 

Lithuania has lost its independence 
and survives only as a captive nation 
within the Soviet colonial empire. After 
enjoying only a brief independence the 
Soviets crushed the young nation. The 
advancements in land reform, education 
and the total scope of self-government 
enacted during the Lithuanian independ- 
ence were destroyed. There was an esti- 
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mated loss of 45,000 people, plus arrests 
too numerous to record during the initial 
period of occupation. 

All of this is almost beyond the com- 
prehension of the self-secure American 
public. Nevertheless, we must not forget 
the captive people in Soviet Lithuania. 
The commemoration of Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day must stand as a symbol 
to spiritual and ethnic strength. Ac- 
knowledging the independence once en- 
joyed in Lithuania we must condemn the 
intolerable Soviet oppression now Visited 
upon that country. 

Lithuania should be a daily reminder 
of the Soviet Union’s attempt to gain 
contemporary respectability despite the 
extermination and annihilation upon 
which that Communist regime is based. 


NEWS SUN NAMED ONE OF TOP 
THREE OHIO WEEKLIES 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
News Sun of Berea, Ohio, which I have 
the honor to represent, came away 
crowned with laurels from the Hooper 
Newspaper Show, held in conjunction 
with the recent 38th annual Ohio News- 
paper Convention in Columbus. 

Rated by judges as one of Ohio’s top 
three weekly newspapers, the News Sun 
was particularly acclaimed for its “fine 
picture story layouts, excellent features, 
fine business page and a most compre- 
hensive voter’s guide.” 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
to the entire staff of the News Sun- -and 
most particularly to its outstanding edi- 
tor and my good friend, Michael F. Mc- 
Nulty. He and his talented, hard-work- 
ing crew each week produce a newspaper 
distinguished for its integrity, fine re- 
porting, and originality, and I am de- 
lighted that they have achieved such 
prestigious recognition. 

The story follows of how the News Sun 
swept the board of prizes: 

News Sun HONORED FOR NEWS COVERAGE: 

PAPER Wins Top AWARDS 

The News Sun is one of the top three 
weekly newspapers in the State of Ohio for 
excellence in news coverage. 

The paper was given the third place in the 
top circulation class during the Hooper 
Newspaper Show in Columbus Friday. The 
News Sun also received a second place, two 
thirds, and an honorable mention, three of 
which were in open competition with all 
newspapers regardless of size. 

The awards were made during the 38th 
annual convention of Ohio Newspaper Asso- 
clation’s three-day meeting. 

Commenting on the news coverage in The 
News Sun, judges said: “The paper has fine 
picture story-layouts, excellent features, fine 
business page, and a most comprehensive 
voter's guide.” 

For community service the paper ranked 
second in open competition, for its support 
of the vocational education issue in the 
Southwest area. Judge of the contest was 
Prof. W. B. Rogers of the school of journal- 
ism, Ohio State University. 
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Four judges, with George D. Robey, Jr., as 
chairman noted: “The News Sun took a 
highly unpopular issue and by way of both 
news stories and editorials built support and 
led public opinion closer to favoring the is- 
sues of raising funds to build a vocational 
school. 

“Even though the levy did not pass, the 
margin of defeat was much less than in pre- 
vious efforts on the ballot. The judges felt 
the facts for passing the vocational school 
issue were presented clearly and solutions to 
Possible problems presented in a fair man- 
ner.” Stories written for a year previous to 
Aug. 1 were submitted. 

Articles written by Michael F. McNulty, 
Editor of The News Sun, and News Editor 
Fran Sandrock were commended by judges 
in making the award. 

The News Sun women’s section, edited by 
Muriel Hardy, also rated kudos and a third 
place in the state, in its class. 

The judges commented: “Attractive and 
substantial layouts, overall excellent cover- 
age throughout the women’s pages with a 
variety of selective subjects.” 

Art in The News Sun also came in for rec- 
ognition and a third place award, in open 
competition. 

“This paper impressed with its sharp front 
page, sports, and society sections. Photos are 
bright, cropped for maximum effect, and sized 
to add interest to the news pages through- 
out,” said the judge. 

An editorial cartoon by the late Charles 
Jicha, News Sun art editor, used in conjunc- 
tion with a safety column by McNulty, came 
in for special comment. 

Receiving an honorable mention was Fran 
Sandrock for her column, Scratchin’ the Sur- 
face, and the piece “Kyping on Campus,” 
concerning shoplifting on college campuses. 

The column entry won in-competition with 
all newspapers throughout the state, regard- 
less Of classification or size. 

A mention was also given Mrs, Sandrock’s 
feature story on “The Bean King,” a piece 
about the late Andrew H, Rosbough of Mid- 
dleburg Heights. It, too, was in open com- 
petition. 


MONTCLAIR HONORS MAYOR 
MATTHEW CARTER 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to join the community in honor- 
ing Mayor Carter at a testimonial dinner. 
Mayor Carter is a vital force in the com- 
munity. I am confident that he will con- 
tinue to be. I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the following recent edi- 
torial from the Montclair Times: 


TRIBUTE AND GRATIFICATION 


Mayor Matthew G. Carter must have been 
deeply gratified on the occasion of the testi- 
monial dinner tendered him on Jan. 30. 

Admittedly, the Mayor had a few trying 
moments. Two of the speakers were college 
classmates of 30 years ago. College classmates 
are noted for revealing hitherto little-known 
anecdotes on such occasions. The two in 
question, Dr. Samuel Proctor, professor of 
education at Rutgers University, and the 
Rev. D. C. Rice, pastor emeritus of Union 
Baptist Church, each with a deliciously adept 
sense of humor, proved eminently qualified 
to do just that. 

This was as it should be since both indi- 
cated their highest esteem for this long-time 
friend and helped turn the dinner into a 
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testimonial for Matthew Carter the Man as 
well as Matthew Carter the Mayor. 

Aside from the respect and affection of his 
friends, the composition of the dinner com- 
mittee and the audience must be counted 
as a tremendous source of satisfaction to 
Mayor Carter, a lifelong advocate of human 
ecumenism, On the committee and in the 
audience were representatives of every facet 
of our community: Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, white people, black people, the wealthy 
and not-so-wealthy, political leaders, busi- 
ness leaders, educators, lawyers, doctors, 
young and old. 

Esteem for the town’s first black Mayor 
answered the plea, in Montclair, expressed 
by the little girl with a sign during the 1968 
Presidential campaign. It brought us to- 
gether. 


SPEECH ON “POVERTY AND 
POWERLESSNESS” 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 


RURAL POVERTY AND POWERLESSNESS 


Listen to the voices of rural America. 

“What we have nere is a process of degen- 
eration,” a farmer told me as he stood at the 
edge of his cornfield. “The population of 
this town consists of dropouts and people 
who can barely struggle thelr way through 
high school. Those who go off to college just 
don't return. I took my own son to college 
last week, I don’t expect him to come back 
here to live.” 

Another rural community leader said, "The 
greatest difficulty in the development of this 
area is the shortage of leaders. I’m just 
spread too thin. I can’t do it all and still stay 
in business.” 

Another one said to me, “Three days 
after the high school graduation, all of the 
high school senior class had gone from the 
county. There is nothing to keep them here.” 

The sights of rural America can be de- 
pressing, too. 

Weathered and empty stores, broken win- 
dows, collapsed barns, rusted gas pumps, 
boarded houses, vacant lots littered with 
trash, closed movie theaters, schools needing 
paint and repair, unkempt farms, eroded soil. 

The economic stagnation of rural America 
is visible: 

—in the shabbiness of small towns 

—in the demoralization of much of rural 
leadership 

—in the overriding preoccupation with de- 
velopment in every rural community. 

Every poll I have taken of the 16 counties 
in the southeastern part of the state indi- 
cates people are intensely preoccupied with 
jobs, economic opportunity and the revital- 
ization of their communities. 

It is no secret that rural America has been 
declining for many decades. “Rural Poverty 
and Powerlessness” are facts of our time. 

RURAL POWERLESSNESS 

Powerlessness: 

Is if you live in rural areas where there 
is no hospital, and doctors are hard to find 

Where young people spend most of their 
time “just fooling around” and soon leave 
the community 

Where the meat you buy is not carefully 
inspected 

Where the house is a firetrap 

Where the schools are old, overcrowded 
and delapidated 
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Where the teachers are underpaid and un- 
dereducated 

Where you can’t find a job or where you 
can but it doesn’t pay enough to support you 
and your family 

Where you can buy a car but if something’s 
wrong with it you can’t afford a lawyer to sue 

Where a conviction for burglary is impos- 
sible to get 

It is when you are not organized and don't 
know how to get organized, and when you 
have no spokesman for bringing your plight 
to the attention of the nation. 

Powerlessness is when you think your edu- 
cation was not relevant to what you needed 
to know and when you think your children 
go to a school that will prepare them for 
nothing. It is when you think that the police 
may not protect you, that industry pollutes 
your air and water, that your last place to 
fish is becoming fouled. 

Powerlessness is when you are told to vote, 
but you know that it is a very dilluted power. 
You are told to write your Congressman, but 
you know that a Congressman cannot really 
serve a half million people. It is when you 
are told to go to the employment office but 
you have already waited there for long hours. 
Or you are told to complain to public of- 
ficials, but you know they, too, are harassed. 
They can't even answer their mail and when 
they answer it, it is usually in platitudes. 


RURAL POVERTY 


Most of us don’t realize the poverty of 
rural America even exists (the people left 
behind says one government report), but it 
affects some 14 million Americans, It is wide- 
Spread, acute, and a national disgrace. It’s 
consequences have swept into our cities, 
sometimes with violence. There is more 
poverty in rural America proportionately 
than in our cities. In the cities: 

One person in eight is poor 

In the suburbs, one in fifteen 

But in rural America one in every four 
is poor. 

Rural poverty transcends races and 
ethnic groups. It certainly is not limited 
to the farm. In fact most of the rural poor 
do not live on farms, but in the open coun- 
try and in the small towns. 

Rural poverty causes us to confront some 
unpleasant facts: 

1. Hunger: Many of the rural poor do not 
get enough food to sustain life or to main- 
tain health. 

Listen to the words of the physicians who 
toured the South: 

“We saw children who are hungry and who 
are sick, children for whom hunger is a daily 
fact of life and sickness in many forms 
an inevitability. We do not want to quibble 
over words but malnutrition is not quite 
what we found. The boys and girls we saw 
were hungry, weak, in pain, sick. Their lives 
are being shortened.” 

2. Disease and premature death are star- 
tlingly high among the rural poor. Infant 
mortality is far higher than among the 
urban poor, and medical and dental care 
often conspicuously absent. 

3. Jobs: The rate of unemployment in rural 
areas often exceeds by two and three times 
the rate in urban areas. 

The jobs in rural America pay less than 
in urban areas. There is also far more under- 
employment in rural America. 

4. Education; 

Rural education, by and large, just doesn’t 
measure up to urban education. In a very 
rough measure, rural residents usually have 
only about 80% of the school attainments of 
urban residents. If you include the quality 
of education in terms of the variety of 
courses offered, the remedial courses, the use 
of modern educational techniques, this per- 
centage of disadvantage is even more pro- 
nounced. Rural schools often lack libraries, 
laboratories, language facilities. Rural teach- 
ers earn less money, The expenditure per 
child in rural areas tends to be less. 
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5. Housing: 

The rural poor live in atrocious housing. 

One in every thirteen houses in rural 
America is officially classified as unfit to 
live in. 

Surveys have repeatedly shown that the 
major percentage of substandard housing 
units in America are in rural America. 

6. Communities: 

The rural poor often live in chronically 
depressed communities which have ceased to 
exist as effective institutions. Their tax bases 
are inadequate and so are their public 
services. 

Lower bank deposits mean less capital. 
Fewer taxpayers with relatively low incomes 
mean rural governments simply cannot fur- 
nish public facilities and services. Some 
30,000 small communities are without water 
systems, and about an equal number need a 
sewer system. 

7. Space: 

And, alas, even space—which is usually 
considered a blessing in rural America— 
often becomes a curse. So often the rural 
poor live in countryside which is a receptacle 
for trash, garbage, automobile graveyards, 
roadside litter, rubbish. 

What must we do? 

What then must we do about rural poverty 
and powerlessness? 

The first step is to understand it better. 

1. Population Patterns: 

The long-range population growth patterns 
are not conducive to rural development. If 
present trends continue, most of the 300 mil- 
lion Americans of the year 2000 will be con- 
centrated on a very small proportion of the 
land area. 

The exodus from rural areas is often by 
young people, who represent the area's best 
hope and carry with them a considerable in- 
vestment by the rural area in education and 
training. 

One of the great paradoxes of our time is 
that as the sprawling metropolitan areas of 
our Nation struggle with the miseries of over- 
crowding, the vast areas of rural America 
grow more desolate. 

This week the Census Bureau reports that 
the proportion of the nation’s population 
still living in rural areas fell to 26% in 1970, 
down from 30% in 1960. That comes as no 
surprise to us who are close to rural America. 
We know that weary farmers, frustrated town 
dwellers and educated youth have been fiee- 
ing the farms and small towns by the thou- 
sands, 

More efficient farmers have swallowed up 
their neighbor’s land. Small town residents 
have sought a better life and a better job in 
the city. The young heed the excitement and 
the challenge of the cities. 

Moreover, the forces which have been 
working to create the exodus are still working. 
There are still too many small farms, too 
many small towns, too many people in rural 
America who want the amenities of the city. 

This exodus from rural America is part of 
the urban problem. 

Although we only have an average of 58 
persons per square mile, it ranges from 5,327 
persons per square mile in New York City to 
one person for each two square miles in 
Alaska. 

This massive maldistribution has occurred 
only in recent years. In 1920 the nation was 
roughly divided between rural and urban 
residents, but today, according to that latest 
census report, there are 150 million residents 
of urban America and just over 50 million 
rural residents. 

There are many reasons for the exodus and 
the maldistribution. 

The areas that are losing population are 
primarily agricultural. The farmer is caught 
in the clutches of a frightful cost-price 
squeeze. To survive he must grow bigger 
and make his profit on volume and ef- 
ficiency. 

As he expands, others must leave the farm. 
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Some find jobs in nearby towns, some do 
not, and leaye the farm to find work, 

The small towns of America find it hard 
to attract industry. They are sparsely popu- 
lated, have a thin labor force, and are far 
away from the raw materials and the mar- 
kets. 

The rising education level of the young 
people has left too many highly trained for 
the scant opportunities in rural America. 

The restlessness and mobility of Americans 
has continued to the exodus, and so has the 
climate. Summer heat and long winter sieges 
have persuaded many to leave for more com- 
fortable surroundings. 

2. Dependecy Ratio: 

We should also understand about the peo- 
ple of rural America, that the dependency 
ratio is high. They have a higher propor- 
tion of people under 18 and over 65. Peó- 
ple will be in the urban areas during their 
productive and taxpaying years. The non- 
working ratio is often 20% higher for rural 
counties than for urban counties. 

8. Political Power of Rural America is 
Weakening: 

The political punch of rural America is 
weakening. The era of the farm bloc in the 
Congress is simply gone—and probably for- 
ever. Of the 435 members of the House of 
Representatives, only 31 have districts in 
which at least 14 of the population is in- 
volved directly in farming. 

In Indiana, often considered a rural state, 
not a single congressman represents a dis- 
trict where 14 of the constituents are in- 
volved directly in farming. 

(And bear in mind these figures are based 
on the 1960 census, They do not reflect the 
dwindling farm population.) 

As the Congress has become increasingly 
urbanized, Congressmen from rural areas 
have a difficult time interesting other mem- 
bers of the Congress in rural concerns. We 
have about 268 subcommittes in the House, 
and not a single one of them focuses pri- 
marily on the problems of rural development. 

Any legislative proposal concerned only 
with rural areas faces difficulties. A more 
feasible approach is to design the legislation 
to apply to both rural and urban areas. This, 
of course, dilutes its impact on rural areas. 

4. Lack of Attention: We should observe 
that rural America suffers from lack of atten- 
tion. 

The nation’s attention has been riveted on 
the problems of the cities. 

Frequently I’m visited in my office by 
men representing the Urban Coalition, the 
Urban Institute, the Urban League. Where is 
the rural coalition, the rural institute, or 
the rural league? 

Nobody’s organized to speak for small 
town people in this nation’s policy-making 
council. To be sure farm groups exist but 
their interest is in the economic interest of 
farmers as producers and most rural Amer- 
icans are not farmers but small town and 
small city dwellers and they cre not orga- 
nized at all. 

There has really been very little Presiden- 
tial leadership on the question of rural de- 
velopment. The major Presidential messages, 
the State of the Union address, the Economic 
Report, give no attention to it at all. No 
Presidential message to the Congress has 
mentioned it. 

Over the last decade I can only name one 
leading public figure who has made it his 
mission to sound the alarm on the question 
of rural development. That was Orville Free- 
man, the Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Johnson, He lead a personal and 
lonely crusade for what he called rural- 
urban balance. 

President Johnson gave him moral support 
and made a speech or two on rural develop- 
ment and sent some minor messages to the 
Congress, but the subject remained low on 
his priority list. 

We in the Congress haven't done any 
better. 
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The nation’s academic and intellectual 
communities have treated rural development 
with disdain if not hostility. 

Even the rural people themselves have not 
seen fit to become well organized and they 
have very few spokesmen to bring the na- 
tion’s attention to their problems. 

We have concentrated on farm produc- 
tion—with amazing success, but we have 
neglected non-farm, rural America. 

5. The Urgency: 

We must also understand the urgency for 
action in rural America. 

Simple justice demands that we get 
moving. 

The rural poor have suffered enough, They 
do not understand why they have not shared 
in the benefits of economic growth. 

They do not understand always that their 
communities, schools, churches, govern- 
ments have been unable to prepare them to 
participate in the modern world. 

Unorganized and inarticulate, they have 
been shortchanged in transportation, hous- 
ing, education, health services, area devel- 
opment, and income maintenance. 

They see no real hope of improving their 
situation, and very few of them feel that 
Washington or the rest of the nation are in- 
terested in their plight. 

If we do not act, the rural poor will con- 
tinue to flood the central cities of America, 
coming without training, without skill, with- 
out housing, but wanting employment. The 
end will be frustration, despondance, and 
despair. 

6. The complexity: 

We should understand that the complex- 
ity of the problems of rural poverty preclude 
the success of a single program or approach. 

Some argue for the growth center believing 
that by concentrating investment growth 
will occur and spread. Ohers do not believe 
concentration of resources is necessary. They 
say a single plant in a single town may be 
the most productive way. 

Still others contend that many commu- 
nities must recognize that they cannot expect 
to grow and to attract industry. The best so- 
lution is to improve the communities’ serv- 
ices, especially education and training, and 
give the people the skills they need to migrate 
out successfully. 

These approaches simply illustrate the 
complexity of even the theory of rural de- 
velopment, let alone the practice. 

Along with the complexity of development, 
we should also observe the competition for 
development. Every community wants new 
industry and new jobs. There are only a few 
hundred new plants built each year, and 
there are about 14,000 groups seeking to in- 
duce them to locate in their area. 

The cost to society for dealing with these 
complex problems will be high. But the cost 
of not dealing with them will be immeas- 
urably higher. 

Our present programs have failed to deal 
effectively with these problems. For'too long 
we have confused the problems of commer- 
cial agriculture with the problems of rural 
America, Though related the two are not the 
same. 

Just wanting change in rural America will 
not be enough. The development problems 
are too tough for that. It will take time, 
talent, and treasure to get the job done. 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

I don't think any man can be truly opti- 
mistic about the chances for success. But 
there are some encouraging signs. 

More people are seeing more clearly that 
the problems of the cities and the problems 
of rural America are not two problems but 
one: 

That we simply cannot put 70 and 80 per- 
cent of our people on 2 or 3 percent of the 
land space and live comfortably. 

That the cities have problems because of 
the migration from rural areas. 
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That the solution of urban problems re- 
quires the acceleration of rural development. 

That it is not in the best interest of the 
nation to continue indefinitely the depopu- 
lation of rural and small town America and 
the building of ever-bigger metropolitan 
complexes. 

Hopefully, rural and urban interests are 
converging into an effective coalition, politi- 
cally and otherwise. 

If we approach rural development as a 
conflict between rural and urban interests 
then the odds against us are overwhelming. 

It is just possible that rural development 
leadership will come, not only from rural 
America but also from the cities. As this 
convergence of interest is increasingly 


There is hope in the findings of recent 
polis which show that as America urbanizes, 
the longing for rural life gets stronger. More 
than half the nation would now rather live 
in the country. A nation longing for rural 
life will not let it deteriorate. 

There is hope also in the rising tide of 
concern over man’s headlong destruction 
and fouling of his environment. If people do 
not generally recognize the interrelation- 
ship between rural and urban America with 
most problems, surely they will see it in the 
environmental crisis. Rivers don’t begin or 
end at the city limits and air blows willy 
nilly over the city and the countryside. 

Rural America is no “johnny come lately” 
to the cause of environment. My observation 
is that they have been sounding the alarm 
for years for clean air, clear water, and good 
stewardship of the soil. 

As the nation becomes increasingly con- 
cerned with its environment, it will recognize 
the leadership of rural America in this area 
and that will be beneficial. 

There is hope in the expanding develop- 
ment of new roads, better communication, 
new water systems, large reservoirs, and the 
spirit and vitality of some communities. 

There is hope for rural development be- 
cause the problems of the cities are so great 
that rural areas look good by comparison. In- 
creased costs in the city have made rural 
areas more attractive for some industries— 
e.g. textiles and furniture. 

There is hope in the progress that has 
been made. We are concentrating today on 
the problems, but we should pause long 
enough to see the prosperous farmers, pro- 
gressive communities; the growing rural 
centers and sections in the nation. 

The wholesome aspects of rural living are 
becoming increasingly recognized. 

The climate then for rural development 
has some favorable winds and we must assure 
that they blow gently and steadily and ever 
more forceably. 

LEGISLATIVE FRAMEWORK 

We can do so by working for a proper 
legislative framework to encourage and ac- 
celerate the rate of growth in rural America. 
Our present programs must be greatly im- 
proved in their potency. 

JOBS 

We must find better job opportunities for 
rural Americans. 

The task is formidable, but it is the indis- 
pensable element to development. 

Thirty percent fewer man hours of work 
in agriculture will be needed in 1980. This 
means that 40 percent of the people now 
working on farms should move elsewhere. 

To create full employment in rural 
America several things must be considered: 

Unemployment and underemployment 
must be reported systematically.: Accurate 
employment information can often guide 
people to jobs, for example by advising them 
where to move for their economic benefit. 

Training and manpower programs must 
be enlarged with emphasis on such fields 
as conservation, recreation, health and edu- 
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cation. We have had some success here 
with Operation Mainstream and Green 
Thumb—these programs have pointed up 
the need and effectiveness of manpower 
programs. 

Temporary federal paymens for rural fam- 
ilies to cover the costs of relocation and to 
provide adequate training to help them make 
the transition from farm to city. 

Equal protection for rural workers in 
workmen’s and unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security, collective bargaining, 
and minimum wages. 

And in those cases where it is not possible 
for persons to find useful and productive 
roles, the federal government might serve as 
the residual employer. 

Education 

We must improve educational opportuni- 
ties in rural America. 

It is in the national interest to improve 
the educational opportunities of low income 
rural areas, Since there is little likelihood 
rural areas will be able to finance signifi- 
cantly better education, increased federal 
and state assistance will be necessary. This 
assistance should not be given to schools too 
small to provide high quality education at 
a reasonable cost per pupil. 

Special emphasis must be given to voca- 
tional training centers designed especially 
for the school dropout and the adult. 


Communities 


Rural communities present special prob- 
lems. We are really confronted with the 
necessity of reorganization and reorientation 
of a rural community, and that does not 
come about easily. Even with the best of 
success, progress will be slow. 

Public investment is needed in roads, hos- 
pitals, health care, vocational training, water 
lines and sewer systems, family planning, 
education, and all the infrastructure neces- 
sary to strengthen communities. 

Every device must be used to encourage 
private investment: tax incentives, grants, 
loans, guarantees, subsidies, and industrial 
parks. 

A Rural Development Credit Bank should 
be considered to provide capital for rural 
housing, water systems and other projects. 
It would attract funds from outside rural 
areas, and might spark economic growth. 

These communities need the active con- 
cern of churches, service clubs, foundations, 
and individuals, working at countless tasks 
and projects. 

Organization 

If rural development is to succeed we must 
bring greater sanity to its organizational 
structure. 

The organizational problems of rural de- 
velopment have been a lack of coordination, 
too much duplication, lack of professional 
staff, and local leadership spread too thin. 

We need multi-county and multi-com- 
munity organizational groupings. Tiny juris- 
dictions lack expertise and professional skills. 
They are deficient in their capacity to con- 
ceive, plan, design and expedite. 

Only a larger grouping can marshall the 
resources and the professional skills needed. 

Single multi-county agencies should be 
responsible for planning, promotion, and 
implementation of development, 

CONCLUSION 

Let me conclude simply by observing that 
there are many obstacles along the path of 
rural poverty and powerlessness to rural 
development. 

Behind is a decade or two of experimenta- 
tion. I hope we have learned from it, and 
that we will get on with the job of seeing 
that rural America develops its natural 
environment, harvests its fertile fields, makes 
its economy vital and vibrant, and gives each 
of its citizens an opportunity to become the 
best that’s in them. 
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DEMOCRACY: CASUALTY OF WAR 
AND OH—WHAT A LOVELY WAR 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many 
have commented upon the Nation’s re- 
action to the invasion of Laos. Apathy, 
unconcern, tolerance of the status quo, 
and other moods have been ascribed to 
the country. 

Two of the most perceptive statements 
describing what the war is doing, has 
done, and may do to the country were 
recently printed on the editorial pages of 
the New York Times. Friday, February 
19 a letter from Richard W. Lyman, 
newly chosen president, Stanford Uni- 
versity, made the point that: 

It is no cause for surprise that eight years 
of war abroad have produced a marked de- 
terioration in the political life of our own 
country. This deterioration is nowhere more 
marked than on the leading campuses, 
where the argument that only force counts 
is heard from young people whose cynicism 
in this regard is a deadly threat to the future 
of a democratic polity. 


A week earlier, on Friday, February 
12, from London, Anthony Lewis, wrote: 

The relative silence that has greeted this 
latest non-expansion of the war is not a 
silence of approval. It is the silence of des- 
pair, if one does not believe in revolution, 
when peaceful assembly and the democratic 
Process and protest and polls showing an 
overwhelming public desire to get out of 
Indochina unconditionally produce no 
political result? 


These two distinguished observers of 
American society, one the president of 
one of our most distinguished universi- 
ties and a respected historian of modern 
British history, the other a journalist 
and noted commentator on our Supreme 
Court, have described a principal danger 
of continuing our involvement in the war 
in Southeast Asia: the ineradicable 
wounds to our own society. 

I include the articles as follows: 

Democracy: CASUALTY OF WAR 


To the Editor: 

If the war in Southeast Asia could be 
ended by the anguished cries of university 
presidents it would no doubt have been over 
long ago. 

Most of us are neither Southeast Asia 
experts nor skilled global strategists nor 
(whatever might be wished of us by many 
of our students and faculty) full-time mem- 
bers of the movement. But we do know 
something, by hard experience, of what this 
faraway conflict is costing in terms of 
democratic values and the capacity for ra- 
tional discourse on the campuses of this 
country. 

In any war, a democratic polity incurs cer- 
tain inescapable damage. War by its nature 
requires secrecy; democracy thrives on full 
disclosure. War causes people in authority 
not only to withhold the truth upon occa- 
sion; it tempts them to twist and distort it. 

Democracy requires that disagreements be 
thrashed out in argument and resolved by 
voting. War requires that disagreements be 
minimized or obscured in the face of the 
enemy at the gates (no matter how far away 
those gates may be) and encourages appeals 
to emotion and to brute force. 

It is therefore no cause for surprise that 
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eight years of war abroad have produced a 
marked deterloration in the political life of 
our own country. This deterioration is no- 
where more marked than on the leading 
campuses, where the argument that only 
force counts is heard from young people 
whose cynicism in this regard is a deadly 
threat to the future of a democratic polity. 

In particular, students today are either 
disgusted by or themselves infected with 
the disease of prevarication and contempt for 
honest dealings, Ever since they became old 
enough for political consciousness, they have 
experienced an unending spate of mis- 
information and false prophecy with regard 
to Vietnam. The tortured elaborations of 
Pentagonese have brought palpably closer 
the notorious era of doublethink foreseen by 
George Orwell in “1984.” 

This comes about, not because of a unique 
villainy on the part of the protagonists in 
this particular war, but because war itself is 
antithetical to democratic values. 

We have survived previous wars with 
democracy largely intact. But major involve- 
ment in war has often been followed by a 
political aftermath of reaction and repres- 
siveness, from the Alien and Sedition Acts 
of the 1790's through the Mitchell Palmer 
raids following World War I, to the era of Joe 
McCarthy after World War II. 

The Vietnam war has doubtless been a 
limited one, for Americans if not for Viet- 
namese. But its duration now threatens us 
in deadly fashion. 

If the growth of cynicism and doubt con- 
tinues through another period of years, we 
will suffer further subtle but ineradicable 
wounds here at home that will make Ameri- 
can democracy in the twentieth century as 
much a casualty of prolonged warfare as was 
Athenian democracy in the fifth century B.C. 

That is part of the reason why slogans 
like “Vietnamization” mean so little on the 
campus today, and why hope is so rare a 
commodity there. 

RICHARD W. LYMAN, 
President, Stanford University. 
Ou—WHatT A LOVELY WAR 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, Feb. 12.—Stuart Hampshire, the 
English philosopher, wrote recently of the 
impact of Freud’s demonstration that human 
behavior is governed less by conscious than 
by unconscious thoughts and feelings. It 
was a Copernican revelation for men who 
understood, he said; it destroyed the “com- 
fortable feeling that we are easily in control 
of our own thoughts and purposes.” 

The significance of that understanding is 
of course not only for neurotics; the most 
normal man is moved by forces of which he 
may be unaware. And that, Hampshire 
seemed to say, has necessary implications for 
our whole effort to govern society by rational 
means, He wrote: “The species is more likely 
to be destroyed by the agency of men who 
know that they are normal, and who mis- 
understand their own minds, than by the 
mentally disturbed.” 

We must rely on some such view of man 
to help explain war. In any high school his- 
tory course, students perceive that wars are 
fought for territory or ideas bearing no ra- 
tional connection with the cost in blood. Yet 
still men fight. 

It is always easier to see these things his- 
torically. Thus World War I is now a sub- 
ject for fantasy treatment. We can no longer 
bear to take seriously the rationalizations 
of those who directed that carnage. Yet at 
the time, most people believed them. Only 
& poet here or there pointed out what was 
really happening. 

At Ypres and the Somme and other battle- 
fields, hundreds of thousands of men died 
to move the Allied lines forward 1,000 yards. 
But men like Haig and Kitchener—unbeliev-~ 
able figures in history—could only think to 
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ask for more. And young men continued to 
volunteer for useless death, destroying the 
best part of a generation on & baseless faith 
in their leaders. 

No one laughed when Lord Carson said: 
“The necessary supply of heroes must be 
maintained at all costs.” 

Some day men will read about the Indo- 
china war with the same disbelief that we 
feel about World War I. The Haigs and the 
Kitcheners will all be there, the pointless 
savagery, the jingo commentators glorying 
in other people’s bloodshed, the self-decep- 
tion. 

“This limited operation is not an enlarge- 
ment of the war,” the State Department’s 
spokesman said as the South Vietnamese- 
American ground and air assault into Laos 
began. Oh never: more or less. 

The American inyasion of Cambodia last 
spring was a “limited operation,” too. Now 
Vietnamese of both persuasions are fighting 
all over the poor country. The Communists, 
abandoning their established border sanc- 
tuaries, have set up bases in the heart of 
Cambodia. American bombing and American 
military aid are accelerating. The Cambo- 
dians are being offered the same visions of 
“victory” that have laid Vietnam waste and 
that sent innocents charging out of their 
trenches at Ypres. 

No wonder that most careful and profes- 
sional of British journals, The Financial 
Times, greeted the Laos invasion with the 
comment that the professed limits on the 
operation were “liable to arouse skepticism.” 
It is only a few days later, and already we 
have South Vietnamese leaders talking about 
making the invasion an annual affair. Nat- 
urally, this will require American air sup- 
port, if not covert ground participation. All 
in the name of peace and withdrawal. 

The great difference between now and 1914- 
18, so far as the illusions of war are con- 
cerned, is that so many fewer people believe 
them now. Certainly the American soldiers 
in Indochina do not, nor the draft-age men 
waiting the call to replace them. Nor do most 
ordinary Americans believe, any more, that 
any stated political purpose justifies our 
staying in Indochina and continuing the 
destruction. 

The relative silence that has greeted this 
latest non-expansion of the war is not a si- 
lence of approval. It is the silence of despair. 
What else is there to do but despair, if one 
does not believe in revolution, when peace- 
ful assembly and the democratic process and 
protest and polls showing an overwhelming 
public desire to get out of Indochina uncon- 
ditionally produce no political result? 

Creatures from another world, learning 
the history of the Indochinese war, would 
conclude that our leaders were mad. But the 
truth is worse: they are what passes, on 
earth, for sane. 


TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


MAN’S 
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NIXON SHOWS COURAGE IN 
LAOTIAN OPERATION 


HON. JOHN Y. McCOLLISTER 


OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 23, 1971 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, po- 
litical courage is a characteristic we all 
hope will be attributed to us at one time 
or another. I think it is an appropriate 
term with which to describe the Presi- 
dent’s Laotian operation. As evidence of 
support I attach a column by Roscoe 
Drummond. Mr. Drummond has gone to 
the core of the Laotian maneuvers, ana- 
lyzing the risk—amilitary and political— 
and his article discusses what is really 
at issue in Indochina—how to most ef- 
fectively end American participation. He 
has cut away the rhetoric, and what is 
left is logic and fact. I recommend it to 
my colleagues. 

The item follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 17, 
1971] 
Nrxon SHOWS COURAGE In LAOTIAN OPERATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON, — The South Vietnamese 
ground and U.S. air thrust into Laos proves 
that President Nixon is not playing politics 
with the Vietnamese war. 

He is ignoring domestic political consider- 
ations in order to continue a policy which he 
believes will enable him to wind down the 
war in a way which will leave South Vietnam 
strong enough to survive. 

He is doing this at great political risk to 
himself because he believes this course will 
serve the United States far better than a 
quickie withdrawal, that it will enhance the 
prospects of peace throughout Indochina and 
that it will prove that America is a reliable 
ally. 

There are at least a dozen powerful rea- 
sons which caused Mr, Nixon to approve the 
operation against the North Vietnamese 
sanctuaries inside Laos and only one power- 
full reason which might have caused him to 
set back. 

The one argument against it was that it 
would be bad politics, that the Fulbrights, 
the McGovyerns, the Hatfields and the other 
extreme Senate Doves would jump all over 
him and accuse him of widening the war 
and of deserting his commitment to with- 
drawal. And he could reasonably expect new 
outbreaks of public protest as after Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr. Nixon could be an instant political 
hero by choosing the politically easy course 
but he is convinced it is better to take the 
time and the domestic political risks to leave 
South Vietnam gradually rather than the 
alternative his critics urge. 

Undoubtedly many believe that it is the 
President who is mistaken. Be that as it 
may, he is spurning political timidity. He is 
knowingly imperiling his reelection to do 
what he believes is right and necessary. This 
is something which takes courage and class. 

This is what a President of the United 
States is elected to do. The Constitution—as- 
signing to him and to him alone the duty 
of Commander in Chief—requires him to do 
what he thinks best for the nation. 

He is doing it for the same reason he ap- 
proved the intervention into Cambodia nine 
months ago. This operation radically cut the 
flow of Communist troops and supplies to 
where they could be brought to bear against 
South Vietnam. It set back enemy offensive 
from that direction many months. 

The present move to cut the Ho Chi Mith 
Trail is doubly profitable because it is the 
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only important remaining route which Hanoi 
can use. If this operation is as successful as 
the Cambodia operation, it could well be 
nearly a year before the Communists could 
mount a major offensive. 

The extreme Senate Doves see this all as 
& great mistake. They suggest that Nixon is 
trying to seize victory from the jaws of with- 
drawal. 

No. He is seeking to leave a secure South 
Vietnam through the process of withdrawal. 
The evidence that he will be able to do so 
is increasingly promising. 

President Nixon is convinced that he is 
ending the American role in Vietnam in the 
right way at the right time at the right pace. 
I believe the verdict of most Americans in 
the end will be “well done.” 


THE STATE OF THE MEXICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, our good 
friend and neighbor to the south—Mex- 
ico—is presently confronted with a num- 
ber of varied and challenging economic 
problems. As U.S. investments presently 
stand at approximately $2 billion, we 
have a very real interest in these factors 
and the efforts being made by Mexico 
to resolve them. 

The recently inaugurated President of 
this growing and progressive nation has 
undertaken some innovative and, hope- 
fully successful, steps to remedy the cur- 
rent plight of the Mexican economy. The 
alternatives available to President Eche- 
verria are limited but he is taking bold 
Measures to maintain the integrity of 
the peso, to resolve his nation’s inflation 
problem and to continue industrial 
growth and economic development. 

The New York Times of last Sunday 
carried a perceptive and timely article 
which is of particular interest and im- 
portance to us because of the compari- 
sons made with our standard of living 
and the challenges Mexico feels it pre- 
sents. I commend this article to our col- 
leagues’ attention and insert it here- 
with for inclusion in the RECORD: 

MEXICO: FIGHTING A GIANT 
STANDARD OF LIVING IN U.S. A CHALLENGE 
(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

MEXICO CITY—“So far from God and so 
close to the United States” has long been the 
lament of Mexican officials striving to cope 
with the social and economic shadows cast 
by the “giant of the North” upon their 
country. 

For President Luis Echeverria Alvarez, who 
began his six-year term last Dec. 1, the big- 
gest shadows are inflation and the gap be- 
tween the standard of living here and that 
in the United States. 

To cope with these potentially dangerous 
conditions, the 49-year-old President has or- 
dered two measures that are radically con- 
trary to remedies being used elsewhere in 
Latin America. He wants to slow the eco- 
nomic growth rate and to shift development 
emphasis from urban Iindustrialization to 
agriculture and related industry. 

According to Government economists in- 
terviewed here recently, both steps are ex- 
pected to cause problems for domestic indus- 
try as well as the estimated $2-billion of di- 
rect United States investment in Mexico. 
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Basically, the new plans are almed at the 
following goals this year: 

The slowing of Mexico’s economic growth 
rate, the fastest in Latin America during the 
last decade, from about 7.5 percent to 6 
percent, to reduce imports. 

Raising taxes, reducing subsidies and re- 
storing balance-of-payments equilibrium to 
afford the Government the means to im- 
prove life in rural areas. 

Foreign investors will be encouraged .to 
concentrate on goods for export and to lo- 
cate new plants near ports and provincial 
centers, rather than in major cities. 

Because wages and prices in Mexico have 
long been either controlled or heavily in- 
fluenced by the Government, the President’s 
policies carry unusual weight here. 

Thus far the Government has increased 
taxes on what are considered luxury items 
by at least 10 percent to raise state invest- 
ment capital. Price ceilings are being main- 
tained on basic items and luxury goods to 
reduce inflation. 

Foreign borrowings are being curbed de- 
spite softening interest rates abroad because 
the Government economists believe that 
much of these funds were not entering basic 
development sectors. 

Moreover, Mexico’s foreign debt stands at 
$3.5-billion, compared with the Federal 
budget of $6.4-billion this year, To service 
this debt will require a quarter of Mexico’s 
foreign exchange earnings this year. 

To slow consumer consumption of all but 
essential items, central bank reserve require- 
ments are being raised from about 35 to 50 
percent at a time when interest rates paid 
by financing groups are falling under pres- 
sure by the Government as well as by inter- 
national market conditions, 
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The economists concede that Mexico's in- 
flation rate—officlally put at 6 per cent last 
year, a figure widely questioned by the pub- 
lic—would have led to a grave monetary 
problem had the inflation rate in the United 
States not been a point or so higher. 

As it is, some foreign lenders have begun 
questioning the value of the peso, which is 
12.5 to the dollar, because of the trade def- 
icit of nearly $900-million last year. This 
trade deficit, together with smaller but 
equally serious internal budgetary deficits 
and inflation, could lower the peso in the 
eyes of international lenders, private bank- 
ers also have warned. 

But President Echeverria has repeatedly 
promised to maintain the peso parity to the 
dollar. He has also rejected any rumor of 
foreign exchange controls as being not only 
“out of the question” but also unfeasible 
technically because of Mexico’s closeness to 
the United States. 

In past years, Mexico’s trade imbalances, 
considered normal for a developing country, 
were covered by receipts from tourism and 
from foreign investment. 

Today the expanding middle and upper 
classes among the population of 50 million 
are traveling in ever increasing numbers and 
reducing the gains from foreign tourism, 
which is growing at a slower rate because of 
the reduced fares from the United States to 
Europe. 

The recession in the United States has also 
reduced investments here. Furthermore, the 
Mexican Government’s price controls have 
inhibited some foreign investors. 

Attempts to hold the cost of living from 
rising further contributed to the closing of 
some 40 textile plants last year and placed 
the automobile industry in financial trouble 
for the first time last year. 

As far as foreign investments are con- 
cerned, President Echeverria’s economic ad- 
visers want more to go into manufactures for 
export and not for local consumption. 

Some 15 years ago, they note, there was 
about .$650-million of direct United States 
investment in Mexico, Today, United States 
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direct investments stands at nearly $2-billion. 
Unless these investments produce more for- 
eign exchange, the profits and other remit- 
tances will keep rising and adding to the 
burden on Mexico’s treasury, the economists 
fear. 

One reason for this fear is that the 20- 
year-old policy of “import substitution” is 
considered about over. This policy created 
tens of thousands of new jobs, new skills and 
domestic production of a wide range of goods 
that were formerly imported. 

However, the lament today is that the 
tariff barriers erected by the Government to 
protect these fledgling industries have led to 
shoddy goods and unusually high prices. The 
Government is presently studying ways to 
lower these barriers and spur competition 
to reduce prices and improve quality. 

Moreover, many of these goods produced 
here still contain imported parts or raw ma- 
terial, particularly from the United States, 
where prices are rising each year. 

The energetic new President and his team 
of young economic advisers, meantime, must 
also face the problem of the exploding cities 
and their attendant troubles. 

To make life on the farm attractive, Presi- 
dent Echeverrié’s hopes to finance the con- 
solidation of uneconomic plots and provide 
basic services such as irrigation, technical 
education and machinery. 

But to prevent those leaving the farm 
from coming to the swollen cities, he hopes 
to create rural industries such as food proc- 
essing and tourism. Exports also have a 
high priority on the President’s economic 
list. 

Thus far, spending on urban projects, such 
as Mexico City’s new and expensive subway 
has been ruled out for the future. After put- 
ting some $360-million into sugar subsidies 
in recent years to keep costs down, the Presi- 
dent has recently agreed to a 48 per cent rise 
in sugar prices, rather than continued un- 
derwriting that ind ustry’s losses. 

However, the President, a father of eight, 
has rejected any plans for curbing the birth 
rate here. At present birth rates, Mexico is 
expected to have 100 million people in about 
19 years. 

“Basically,” one prominent businessman 
said here the other day, “a country like ours, 
situated near a rich one liicc yours, has 
three major options. One is to ignore the 
problem. The second is to print money and 
the third is to tax sufficiently to eliminate 
the extremes of wealth and poverty. 

“To choose the first is to invite revolu- 
tion. Printing money would only fool the peo- 
ple a little before they realize that they are 
being cheated. So would devaluation be a 
temporary palliative. So we are going to go 
the taxation way, and we hope we have the 
time to put the money raised by taxes to 
good use.” 


SATCHEL PAIGE ENTERS THE HALL 
OF FAME 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by virtue of a very wise deci- 
sion on behalf of the powers that be, 
the venerable Satchel Paige is going to 
be enshrined in baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

This is an honor and recognition that 
is deserved by Paige as much as any 
man, perhaps, who has been voted into 
the ranks of the game’s immortals. 

But for the fact that Satchel Paige 
was born many years before the eradi- 
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cation of the “color line,” he might well 
have etched his name across many, many 
pages in the game’s book of records for 
he was, by his own admission and by 
testimony of those major leaguers who 
did face him through the years, “quite 
a pitcher.” 

No one knows just how many games 
Satchel Paige won or how many phe- 
nomenal games he hurled. But he esti- 
mates he won some 500 to 600 games, 
perhaps 30 of them no-hitters, over a 
career that spanned 30, or was it 40, 
perhaps 50 years; Paige is never quite 
certain just how long it was. 

His major league record was a decep- 
tive 28 won and 31 lost. But even this 
less than .500 average is somewhat as- 
tonishing when one stops to consider 
that it was compiled by a man who was 
over 40 years of age. Paige admits to 
being at least 65 and his major league 
career began in 1948. Thus by his own 
admission he was at least 42 when his 
major league career commenced. Many 
observers believe he was actually older. 

Regardless of age, a much deserved 
honor has finally been bestowed on Leroy 
Satchel Paige. And baseball, for its part, 
is a greater game for taking this step 
which will lead to due recognition of 
other Negro ballplayers who never made 
the majors because of the color line. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC 
GOALS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, tradition- 
ally, Presidents have been understand- 
ably reluctant to make exact predictions 
on the economy. But in his economic 
report to the Congress, President Nixon 
has set specific goals and outlines in de- 
tail his plan for reaching those goals, 
which are an unemployment rate in the 
4%4-percent zone and an inflation rate 
in the 3-percent range. 

This is a helpful policy, not only for 
economists but also for the public. The 
American citizen and taxpayer ought to 
be told just what the administration in- 
tends to achieve and how it intends to 
achieve it. 

In addition to high marks for credibil- 
ity, the President’s economic report is 
notable for its realistic assessment of 
our economic problems and the path the 
administration has chosen to correct 
these problems. 

The President said: 

The key to economic policy in 1971 is or- 
derly expansion. While continuing to reduce 
the rate of inflation, total spending and total 
output should rise as rapidly as possible 
to lift the economy to full employment and 
full production. 


This expansionary policy is an effec- 
tive blueprint for action. With the full 
cooperation of business and labor, the 
Nation stands an excellent chance of 
reaching or exceeding the specific eco- 
nomic goals the President has set, 
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CONGRESSMAN DELLUMS CALLS 
FOR END TO DRAFT, WHILE 
CONGRESSMAN MITCHELL HITS 
“NOBLESSE OBLIGE” OF THOSE 
WHO OPPOSE VOLUNTEER FORCE 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently had the privilege of 
testifying before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, along with Congressmen 
RONALD V. DELLUMS and PARRENS J. 
MITCHELL on the subject of the All Vol- 
unteer Armed Force. My colleagues pro- 
vided a wealth of data which conclusively 
demonstrated that an end to the draft 
will not lead to an army of the poor and 
the black, as the skeptics have charged. 

The critics should take note of Mr. 
MITCHELL's remarks that he believes it 
to be significant that: 


The great majority of Black leaders have 
spoken out in support of the Volunteer Army. 
It is personally irritating to me that there 
are those who would oppose this Volunteer 
Army on the basis of what it does to Black 
people without consulting the very people 
about whom they are speaking. We are past 
the stage of noblesse oblige. 


Mr. DELLUMS argued that: 


If the draft is repealed taxpayers will pay 
the costs of military defense rather than the 
young and poor draftees who earn less than 
the Federal minimum wage. Those who en- 
list in the military should receive a fair in- 
come. Opposition to pay increases on the 
grounds of inflation or increased government 
spending merely continues the exploitation 
of first-term servicemen by the taxpayers. 


I commend the full testimony of my 
colleagues to your attention. 
I include the material as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE PARREN J. 
MITCHELL (D-7rH District, BALTIMORE, 
Mp.) BEFORE THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 
Mr, Chairman, I wish to thank you for the 

chance to testify this afternoon. It is my 
understanding that you conducted addi- 
tional hearings so that everyone who desired 
to speak would have the opportunity to do 
so. Certainly, our military conscription sys- 
tem merits this sort of free and public scru- 
tiny, and I commend you for bringing this 
about. 

In the interest of brevity, I will not rehash 
once again the arguments for a volunteer 
Army. I am sure that you are as familiar, if 
not more so, with these arguments as I am, 
The Gates Commission presents its case quite 
persuasively, and I, for one, am- convinced. 
Porceable military conscription is antithet- 
ical to the rights of citizens as guaranteed 
in the Constitution. The concept of the free 
society does not permit a slave soldier, Por 
this is what the draftee is, comprising un- 
willingly, the lowest echelon of the American 
military structure. He is the unwilling lubri- 
cant upon which the military machine 
grinds. He, unwillingly, is the classic expend- 
able. He makes more than 34 of our riflemen 
in Indo-China, and, unwillingly, has com- 
prised more than half our deaths and cas- 
ualties. 

The Gates Commission destroyed the eco- 
nomic shibboleths thrown up to protect the 
draft. The implementation of. a Volunteer 
Army would necessitate only a minimal in- 
crease in costs. The Commission even went 
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so far as to suggest that a Volunteer Army 
might actually be cheaper in real costs. (1) 
by reducing the costs of personnel turnover 
(in terms of reduced needs for training pro- 
grams, and the discharge bureaucracy), (2) 
by reducing the human costs of those whose 
lives are arbitrarily interrupted, (3) by elim- 
inating the necessity of the government in- 
volving itself in such socially controversial 
and disruptive issues as Conscientious Ob- 
jection and Selective Conscientious Objec- 
tion. 

The arguments against the present mili- 
tary conscription system are substantive and 
varied. The Gates Commission dealt with 
them in full and made responsible recom- 
mendations for improvement. Most of us 
here in this room agree that some changes 
must occur. The Gates Commission states 
clearly that the transition to a Volunteer 
Army could begin tomorrow, even given the 
unfavorable situation in Indo-China, And 
yet there is hesitation. 

I would easily dismiss these doubts if they 
did not arise from some of the most progres- 
siye voices in the nation, men who are com- 
fortable with change if it means improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, the charges that are 
made against a Volunteer Army appear to 
me to be without substance. 

First, let us consider the argument that 
a Volunteer Army will somehow increase the 
militarism in our Armed Forces, It is diffi- 
cult to understand how ending conscription 
would lead to this outcome. After all, our 
military is overwhelmingly professional al- 
ready. Ending the draft will bring about no 
changes in our officer class, composed almost 
entirely of true volunteers (i.e. that is those 
who are not in the service because they fear 
the draft). Draftees only appear in signif- 
icant numbers in the most dangerous areas 
of the war zones. Obviously, the draftee is 
not in a policy making position in today’s 
military. Moreover, the Volunteer Army has 
often been a part of American History. And 
on no occasion were the fears being voiced in 
opposition to the Volunteer Army realized. 
In fact, the lesson of history is just the op- 
posite. It is on the backs of conscripted armies 
that the great militarists of history have 
built their successes. 

The problem of maintaining the account- 
ability of a Volunteer Army to civilian au- 
thority is simply the problem of maintaining 
& responsible officer corps. Certainly, the 
problem cannot be dealt with by injecting 
cannon fodder into the military structure. 

Only through constant cooperation and 
interaction with civilian authority can the 
problem of an isolated military be solved. 
In dealing with the draftee, this is a red 
herring argument indeed. 

But there is another argument thrown 
up against the adoption of a Volunteer Army 
that particularly troubles me. This is the con- 
tention that a Volunteer Army will become 
an Army of the poor and the Biack. This 
argument makes me a little angry. David 
Clarke, Acting Director, Washington Bureau, 
SCLC said in his testimony before you on 
Feb. 10th, and I quote, “Such condescending 
noblesse oblige is not only unappreciated, it 
is downright repugnant from the point of 
view of the Black soldier who is ordered to 
die to preserve a “freedom” that he has never 
known.” 

According to the Gates Commission, Blacks 
now compose 9.5% of total American mili- 
tary forces. Of that part of the Army which 
is volunteer, Blacks represent just about 18% 
of the total. As the Indo-China conflict grew 
into War, one of the statistics that received 
& great deal of publicity was the re-enlist- 
ment figure for Black soldiers. And yet 
from 1965 to 1969, that figure dropped by 
almost half. In 1965, 22.3% of the men re- 
enlisting in the Army were Black. By 1969, 
the figure had declined to 11.4%. Within 
the last decade, there has been a change in 
the attitude of Blacks and Black soldiers in 
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this nation. We have come to view the mili- 
tary not as a haven from racism of the total 
society, but rather as an extension of that so- 
ciety. We haye achieved an outlook which 
declared that the War in Vietnam cannot be 
relevant to Black people until there is gained 
additional meaningful change at home. 

But assuming that the proposed pay raise 
for first-term soldiers is approved by Con- 
gress it is argued that an all Volunteer Army 
will have greater attraction to Black Youth. 
This specious argument claims that only 
the Black and the poor would be attracted 
by the increased wage scales of the military. 
Fortunately, this argument fails at several 
points. 

The increased pay scale of the military 
would only appeal to those Blacks who are 
precisely the ones unable to qualify for the 
Service. Certainly, the pay scale of the mili- 
tary is above the earning of the poor Black 
today. Nor are his prospects for earning a 
living in the general society very good. 
Nevertheless, there is no great rush to enter 
the military. And of those who do attempt 
to do so, current military standards, reject 
the great majority. Certainly, enough has 
been written about the rejection rate of the 
poor and the Black by the military. It should 
be emphasized that this is a result of pov- 
erty, of under-education, of poor health sery- 
ices, and the pattern of neglect that affects 
our nations ghettoes. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that these youths will not qualify for 
military service. 

If a pay raise should be appropriated, 
its appeal would be rather to the middle in- 
come youth. The youngster who is dissuaded 
from joining the military because he can 
earn more as a civilian would be motivated 
to reconsider his decision. Given a complete 
turnabout on the falling rate of Black re- 
enlistment, given the adoption of a pay raise, 
even given an increase in the acceptance rate 
of the poor and the Black by the military, the 
Gates Commission estimates that Blacks 
would only comprise 15% of the Armed 
Services by 1980. 

I believe it to be significant that the great 
majority of Black leaders have spoken out 
in support of the Volunteer Army. It is per- 
sonally irritating to me that there are those 
who would oppose this Volunteer Army on 
the basis of what it does to Black people 
without consulting the very people about 
whom they are speaking. We are past the 
Stage of noblesse oblige. 

I wish to state as strongly as possible my 
support for an end to conscription and the 
adoption of a Volunteer Army. Gentlemen, 
we stand at a crossroads, and immediate posi- 
tive actions must be taken. It is for this 
reason that I will introduce in the House to- 
morrow a bill to end the Selective Service 
System on December 31, 1971. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your time. 
STATEMENT OF REP. RONALD V. DELLUMS TO 

SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


One hundred and six years ago the 13th 
Amendment to the Constitution ended tyr- 
anny of the plantation system, abolishing 
slavery and involuntary servitude except as 
punishment for crime. Today, young men are 
subject to a new tyranny, that of the war 
machine, and they are forced to serve in- 
voluntarily in an illegal, immoral, insane war 
thousands of miles from home. The time has 
come to end this 20th Century involuntary 
servitude by refusing to give the President 
authority to induct any more young men 
after June 30, 1971. Indeed, the time has 
come to repeal the entire Selective Service 
Act under which conscription is authorized. 

We have had some experience in recog- 
nizing discriminatory institutions. Yet, the 
draft discriminates at every level. It discrim- 
inates against young men who haven’t the 
information or money to seek counselling or 
hire a lawyer. It discriminates against those 
who haven't the education or opportunity to 
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obtain a college or occupational deferment. 
It discriminates against those who haven’t 
had adequate advice from sympathetic per- 
sonal physicians about possible physical dis- 
qualifications. It discriminates through draft 
boards on which minority groups are not 
fairly represented. It discriminates by put- 
ting minority group soldiers in an army un- 
der a predominantly white officer corps. 

Some here may argue that the draft should 
be thoroughly reformed. I disagree. Gen. 
Hershey once said, “You can't make the draft 
fair.” And where there is an inherently in- 
equitable system, a minority man in America 
is likely to find himself on the bottom, no 
matter how hard men of goodwill attempt to 
write in procedural safeguards. 

If the draft is repealed, taxpayers will pay 
costs of military defense rather than young 
and poor draftees who earn less than the 
Federal minimum wage. Those who enlist in 
the military should receive a fair income. 
Opposition to pay increases on the grounds 
of inflation or increased government spend- 
ing merely continues the exploitation of first- 
term servicemen by the taxpayers. 

If the draft is repealed, the armed forces 
will be required to make sure their policies 
and opportunities are equitable in order to 
encourage enlistment by minority group 
members. Our national goal should be to 
abolish poverty, discrimination and exploi- 
tation within the military and in society as 
& whole so that there is no necessity to try 
to find sanctuary in certain institutions. 

I appreciate the concern of those who worry 
that a volunteer army would be predomi- 
nantly black. But I believe this fear to be 
groundless. Pay is only one of many factors 
determining enlistments. Reenlistments of 
blacks in the Army nosedived from 22.3% in 
1965 to 11.8% in 1969, though pay increased 
substantially. Blacks now account for 9.5% 
of all servicemen, though blacks are 12.5% 
of total population. 

Critics of a volunteer army rely heavily 
upon an argument that such an army will 
be a threat to freedom and liberty, that it 
might rise up and take control “if certain 
things continue’. I strongly disagree. The 
issue of control over the military—whether 
it be a volunteer or a conscription army—is 
separate from the issue of the composition 
of the military. Events of the past few years 
are overly convincing that control over the 
military rests in the confines of a small 
group of professional soldiers and their 
friends in government, business, labor and 
the educational infrastructures. Congress 
must exert its constitutional powers over the 
military at any rate, but the issue of such 
control must not be confused with the ques- 
tion of a draft versus volunteer army. 

I find it unthinkable that the Congress 
should make a four year appropriation of 
funds to the Pentagon. Yet, for 20 years, Con- 
gress has been making regular four-year un- 
limited appropriations of manpower funds to 
the Defense Department. This blank check 
enabled the Johnson Administration to put 
more than a half million men in Vietnam 
without a declaration of war or reactivation 
of the draft. In days when declarations of 
war have gone out of style—though war it- 
self is as much in vogue as ever—Congres- 
sional control over military manpower is im- 
perative. The draft should be ended now so 
that any President is required to return to 
Congress for authority to reinstitute it. 

I understand the argument that the exist- 
ence of the draft creates an awareness of the 
horrors of our adyenturism in Southeast 
Asia among draftees and their families, It is 
sometimes said that the draft thus provides 
some measure of civilian control. But it is 
obvious we became involved in Vietnam 
under conscription—not a volunteer army. 
And it should be apparent that any system 
which hopes to contro] the military from the 
bottom up or to prevent further adventurism 
by fomenting opposition two years or more 
after the adventure begins, is doomed to fail. 
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Responsibility for civilian control of the 
military must rest with the Congress and the 
President. We cannot rely on draftees for 
this task. And the first action we in Congress 
must take is to end the draft in 1971 and 
require the President to come back to Con- 
gress for authority to reactivate it. 


COMPARES REVENUE SHARING 
WITH CATEGORICAL AID PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
while the Nixon administration concen- 
trates on selling solutions, the problems 
remain unsolved. The Nixon solutions 
seem more oriented toward public inter- 
est, than directed toward solving the 
problems. 

Such is the story of Mr. Nixon’s super- 
salesmanship project—Federal revenue 
sharing. 

Douglass Cater, who was President 
Johnson’s Special Assistant dealing with 
aid to education, eloquently and convinc- 
ingly argues in favor of taking a closer 
look at just what Mr. Nixon's proposal 
for revenue sharing really means. Writing 
in the February 7, 1971, edition of the 
Washington Post, Mr. Cater compares 
revenue sharing with categorical aid 
programs in terms of education. 

Mr. Cater rationally questions how the 
diverse needs of 50 States and literally 
thousands of independent school systems 
are to be accommodated under revenue 
sharing when the problems even cuf 
across the traditional Federal depart- 
ments, hence Mr. Nixon’s efforts at re- 
organization. 

I believe the article is of vital inter- 
est to all and I include it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

A KIND WORD FOR CATEGORICAL AID PROGRAMS 
(By Douglass Cater) 

During the struggle to pass the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
one close friend of mine, a member of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, School Board, visited me 
in the White House to voice grave reserva- 
tions. He was fearful that Title I of that 
Act, earmarking federal funds for disadvan- 
taged children, would make the job of hard 
pressed school officials more difficult. A year 
or so later, he reported that he had re- 
versed his position. Title I funds, he said, 
had made it possible to tackle critical and 
expensive needs which could not be justified 
if paid from, locally raised revenues. 

Recently, he enumerated for me two politi- 
cal facts of life. The first: local governments 
tend to deal well with needs that are general 
in the community; they tend to deal less 
well with needs which are special, or which 
serve interests going beyond the commu- 
nity. A second political fact of life: the 
lion’s share of any general aid for education 
will be claimed for higher salaries in a com- 
munity where there is strong teacher or- 
ganization. At best, only a small fraction 
can be preserved for innovative programs. 

Both these facts of life need to be kept 
in mind as we consider President Nixon's 
proposal for revenue sharing. It is tempting 
to succumb to the cry of “more power to the 
people” uttered by the apostles of the New 
Reyolution. Why not join Joe Alsop in be- 
rating the federal bureaucracy for the red 
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tapery of categorical aid programs? Why not 
join Vice President Agnew in making a whip- 
ping boy of Wilbur Mills for demanding 
federal responsibility for federal spending? 
(At last Mr. Agnew has found himself a 
nattering nabob of nepotism!) 

But a little perspective is in order: cate- 
gorical aid programs did not emerge out of 
fiendish mistrust of the people by their 
elected leaders in Washington. On the con- 
trary, those programs have been adopted 
by Congress in order to serve public needs 
not being met by state and local govern- 
ment. They have represented national pri- 
orities to be paid for by tax revenues raised 
by the federal government. 

Admittedly, some of these priorities are 
markedly different from those of state and 
local governments. For example, Congress 
passed, on President Eisenhower's urging, an 
act to create a national highway system. 
Local Officials might have preferred to spend 
the money on more farm-to-market roads. 

Similarly, with President Johnson's urg- 
ing, Congress established a wide range of 
categorical programs to meet desperate needs 
of the disadvantaged. Congress set new pri- 
orities for the nation. 

No impartial observer could claim that 
these priorities have been met. Most of the 
categorical programs have been funded at 
only a fraction of their authorizations. Lack- 
ing adequate dollars to make a measurable 
impact, they have spawned too much bureau- 
cratic foot shuffling at federal, state and local 
levels. It is easy to curse the bureaucrats for 
the shortfall of great expectations. 

But the more relevant task is to decide 
where we go from here. I am persuaded that 
it will be a cop out for the federal govern- 
ment to remove itself from the business of 
setting national priorities. And it will be a 
grand illusion to believe that those priorities 
can be attained by passing out funds with no 
strings attached. Given their present strained 
financial situation, even the best intentioned 
governors and mayors will be forced to bail 
out their most pressing debts and their most 
persistent creditors. New and hard won social 
programs, lacking a powerful constituency, 
will be the first to suffer. 

It is a beguiling notion that the people 
share great intimacy with their state and 
local governments, We no longer live in a 
nation of New England town meetings. Most 
people learn about government from their 
press and they influence government through 
their organizations. I wonder how many be- 
lieve that state capitol or city hall is better 
reported than the U.S. Congress? Or that 
Washington is less responsive to public in- 
terest lobbies? 

Our problems today—health, education, 
environment, urban crisis—cut across the 
traditional boundaries of state and munici- 
pal government. They even cut across the 
traditional federal departments, hence Mr. 
Nixon's efforts at reorganization, We will not 
meet our problems by pouring new funds 
into old containers. Probably the most diffi- 
cult challenge we face is to create new insti- 
tutions adequate to cope with our problems. 

This does not mean blind commitment to 
the categorical programs launched in the 
past decade. There must be continual efforts 
at consolidation, especially of the programs 
which are too small to justify separate ex- 
istence, Congress needs to study the proper 
balance between “earmarked” funds and 
“general support” funds. The matching fund 
formula has provided a highly effective de- 
vice for asserting a federal priority while 
allowing discretion to state and local gov- 
ernment. 

But it will be bad policy and bad politics 
for Congress to cast aside the experience of 
the past decade in a rush to espouse the 
creed of revenue sharing. The slogan “more 
power to the people” could lead to abdicat- 
ing the vital role which the people elected 
Congress to serve. 
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SACAJAWEA'S PAPOOSE 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, any his- 
tory of the American West would be in- 
complete without considerable reference 
to the 1804-06 Pacific Northwest expedi- 
tion of Capt. Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark, and their famed Sho- 
shone Indian guide, Sacajawea. Few are 
familiar, however, with the youngest 
member of that trip. Jean Baptiste Char- 
bonneau was born during the expedi- 
tion’s 1805 winter camp to Toussaint 
Charbonneau, a French-Canadian In- 
dian interpreter, and his wife, Sacaja- 
wea. Carried on his mother’s back and, 
sometimes, in Clark’s canoe, the infant 
completed the 20-month adventure of 
nearly 5,000 miles. 

The odyssey of Jean Baptiste Char- 
bonneau and his oftentimes diverse adult 
life is the subject of a recent article in 
the Bureau of Land Management's quar- 
terly, Our Public Lands. In it, Irving W. 
Anderson tells the remarkable story of 
Charbonneau, ranging from his early 
formal education and frontier existence, 
to his tragic death in the high desert of 
southeastern Oregon. I recommend the 
article as a fascinating saga of the ex- 
ploration and settlement of the Ameri- 
can West. 

I include the article as follows: 

SACAJAWEA’S PAPOOSE 

American history's youngest explorer, a 
member of the most famous expedition in 
the annals of the West, incredibly has re- 
mained a mystery man for 165 years. He 
was Jean Baptiste Charbonneau, son of 
Toussaint Charbonneau, interpreter, and his 
Shoshone Indian wife, Sacajawea, unofficial 
guide for the Lewis and Clark expedition of 
1804-06. 

Baptiste was born on February 11, 1805, 
when his mother was about 17 years old. 
His birthplace was at the Fort Mandan site 
near the confluence of the Knife and Mis- 
souri Rivers, about 50 miles upstream from 
the present city of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Sacajawea had been kidnapped by the 
Minnataree tribe about 1800 when only 12 
years old. She was taken by her captors 
from the mountain homeland of her own 
Shoshone tribe in the Snake River country to 
the plains country of the Missouri. There 
she was sold as a slave to Toussaint Charbon- 
neau, a French-Canadian Indian. 

The Lewis and Clark “Corps of Discovery” 
arrived at the Mandan site on October 26, 
1804, where they established Fort Mandan 
as their winter headquarters, During the 
course of the winter, the expedition leaders 
contracted with Toussaint to serve as an 
interpreter for the duration of the trek. They 
must also have reasoned that Sacajawea’s 
Shoshone nationality would be a helpful 
advantage in dealing with Indians they would 
encounter to the west, especially in obtain- 
ing horses for transporting the expedition 
over the mountains. Accordingly, it was 
agreed that Sacajawea and her infant son 
would accompany the westward-bound ex- 
plorers. Ultimately this proved to be a 
master-stroke of diplomacy. Scores of po- 
tentially hostile Indian groups encountered 
throughout the journey befriended the 
strange assembly of explorers upon sighting 
the engaging Sacajawea and her papoose. 
To the Indians, their presence meant this 
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was no traveling war party. In addition, 
Sacajawea’'s knowledge of her homeland con- 
tributed important guiding service to the 
expedition. 
INFANT EXPLORER 

Baptiste was only 55 days old when the 
expedition broke winter camp and headed 
for the Pacific. Carried mostly on the back 
of his mother, but also in Clark's canoe, the 
infant made the 20-month round trip of 
nearly 5,000 miles with only one major ill- 
ness. As reported by both Clark and Lewis 
in separate journal entries, Baptiste suffered 
a very serious infection of the jaw and throat 
during the return trip east. Responding 
favorably to the remarkable medical talents 
of the expedition leaders, especially their un- 
usual pharmaceutical preparations, he re- 
covered within 214 weeks. Among the treat- 
ments, given him were poltices of wild onion, 
anda "* + * plaster of sarve (salve) made 
of the rozen (resin) of the long leaf pine, 
Beaswax and Bears oil mixed * * +” (Journal 
entry of June 5, 1806. Thwait’'s edition.) 

Knicknamed “Pomp,” a Shoshone term 
which describes the first born male child, the 
happy alert youngster became the favorite of 
Captain William Clark. “Pompey’s Pillar,” a 
historic landmark 28 miles east of Billings, 
Mont., was named for Baptiste by Clark 
when he carved his (Clark's) name in the 
rock of the pillar during the return trip in 
1806. When Fort Mandan was reached by the 
returning party on. August 15, Toussaint 
Charbonneau was paid “500$ 3344 cents” for 
his services (Sacajawea received no mone- 
tary payment) and the Charbonneau family 
re-entered the routine of frontier life. 

Enroute to St. Louis shortly after depart- 
ing Fort Mandan, Clark’s fondness for his 
“little dancing boy" compelled him to write 
to Toussaint, suggesting that the Charbon- 
neau family come to St. Louis where Clark 
would see to Baptiste’s education. This they 
eventually did, and according to fragmentary 
records of the period, Baptiste was educated 
in both protestant and Catholic parochial 
schools in St. Louis. 


TRAVELS ABROAD 


When he was 18 years old, Baptiste’s un- 
usual combination of cultural attainment 
and frontiersman skills interested Prince 
Paul Wilhelm of Wurtenburg, Germany, who 
was on a scientific mission to America. In 
1823, Baptiste accompanied the Prince to 
Germany where the youngster was 
to the sophisticated, aristocratic environ- 
ment of the court. This sharpened and pol- 
ished his social graces. Baptiste and Paul 
were inseparable companions for a period of 
6 years, during which the two traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and even to Africa. It 
was in this important period of his life that 
Baptiste, now fluent in four languages, re- 
ceived a background that in later years 
would mark him as a cultural anomaly on 
the American frontier. 

Baptiste returned to his homeland from 
Europe in 1829. By this time the Louisiana 
Purchase Territory was entering the transi- 
tion between the fur trade and agricultural 
settlement. Vigorous exploration of the far 
West was in progress. The call of the western 
wilds was irresistible, and Baptiste set aside 
his classical life style and fell into the rough 
and tumble existence of the mountain man. 
He ranged the length and breadth of the 
American West—hunting, trapping, guiding, 
exploring. The journals of many important 
personalities involved in the exploration and 
settlement of the West record this remark- 
able man, and consistently testify to his “ur- 
bane, graceful, fluent” manner. Famous 
frontier figures with whom he shared asso- 
ciations included Joe Meek, Jim Bridget, 
Capt. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, T. J. Farnum, 
Lieut. John C. Fremont, William Clark Ken- 
nerly (nephew of Capt. William Clark), Col. 
Phillip St. George Cooke, Jim Beckwourth, 
Kit Carson, and many others. 
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The last important guiding service per- 
formed by Baptiste was that of scouting the 
route West for the march of the Morman 
Battalion from New Mexico to California in 
1846-1847. Under the command of Col. Phil- 
lip St. George Cooke, this expedition was 
Significant not only for putting down the 
Mexican uprisings but also because, for the 
first time, wheeled vehicles traversed the 
Southwest desert. Baptiste’s role in the suc- 
cess of this mission was vital, as the route 
through had to be thoroughly scouted in ad- 
vance for food and water for the large party 
of men and animals. In addition, he had to be 
sure that the rugged country coulc be nego- 
tiated by the vehicles. 


APPOINTED ALCALDE 


Mustered out of the Morman Battalion at 
San Diego in 1847, Baptiste was appointed 
Alcalde of San Luis Rey Mission, Calif., an 
office comparable to that of magistrate. Be- 
cause of his concern, however, for human 
dignity in the treatment of certain Indians 
as virtual slaves, he resigned his official 
duties. Historians, in previously reporting 
this incident, interpreted the cause of Bap- 
tiste’s resignation as “white dissatisfaction 
over his policy of treating Indians too kind- 
ly.” In researching Baptiste’s activities as 
Alcalde, however, it was found that a deeper 
reason must have motivated Baptiste to re- 
sign. 

Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, in his Mis- 
sions and Missionaries series in 1921, pub- 
lished an order written by Baptiste as Alcalde 
which reveals the cause of his moral con- 
cern for Indians. The order provided for: (1) 
“s +e * @ fair settlement * * *” of an ac- 
count owed by an Indian to a proprietor of 
a general store and dram shop at the Mis- 
sion; and (2) the sentencing of the Indian 
into the service of the proprietor until the 
debt of $51 and 37% cents had been worked 
off at the rate of 12144 cents per day. 

As interpreted by Father Engelhardt: 

“* * + We can now very well understand 
why Charbonneau wanted to resign the of- 
fice of the Justice of Peace. It was distaste- 
ful for a decent man to sentence helpless 
Indians to slavery in order that they might 
pay for the liquor received in excess of the 
124% cents, their day's wages for labor. If 
the Indian had a family, what of the wife 
and children? * * * The poor Indian is held 
in slavery until he pays the balance, $51.37%4, 
by laboring at one real or 124% cents per 
day! Meanwhile, he will want other goods 
from the store of Pico and so he will never 
emerge from debt and from slavery * * *” 

Ironically, Father Engelhardt apparently 
did not know the background of this re- 
markable man Charbonneau about whom he 
wrote, as this is the only reference to Baptiste 
cited in his Missions and Missionaries series. 

Upon leaving San Luis Rey Mission, his- 
torical coincidences of time and events 
placed Baptiste in center stage of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, John Marshall discovered 
gold at Sutter’s Mill on January 19, 1848, 
and Baptiste was upon the scene in the 
earliest days of the frantic gold-fever stam- 
pede. Although it is recorded that Baptiste 
shared mining associations with old cronies 
Jim Beckwourth and Tom Buckner during 
the late 40’s and early 50's, he evidently did 
not strike it rich. At least it is assumed that 
he made no important find, as he was listed 
as a clerk in the Orleans Hotel, Auburn, 
Calif., in 1861. 


SEARCH FOR GOLD 


Even at age 61, the compelling lure of 
the wilderness pulled strongly within him. 
Yielding to this urge, Baptiste, in the spring 
of 1866, joined a party heading for a new 
gold field in Montana, Traveling northeast- 
erly from California their party reached the 
Owyhee River in Oregon the second week 
of May 1866. Spring is a transitional season 
in the Oregon desert, with alternating periods 
of precipitation, freezing, thawing, and clear- 
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ing, accompanied by blustery wind condi- 
tions. Also at this time of year, the Owyhee 
runs a heavy volume of snow melt, with 
consequent frigid temperatures. 

Baptiste crossed the river at a ford im- 
mediately below where Jordan Creek empties 
into the Owyhee. Reconstructing the scene, 
Baptiste swam his horse across the swollen 
river, and then had difficulty in drying his 
clothing and gear due to cool spring weather. 
At his advanced age of 61 years, his system 
apparently could not combat the excess 
strains. He contracted- pneumonia, was 
helped by his two partners to the nearest 
shelter, Inskip’s Station, 25 miles northeast 
of the Owyhee River. He failed to rally and 
died a short time later. Obituaries of the 
perlod place his date of death as May 16, 
1866. He was buried a few hundred feet north 
of the station in what later became a burial 
plot containing Baptiste, two soldiers, and 
two children. 

The burial site at Inskip Station is near 
the confluence of Jordan and Cow Creeks, 
presently identified as Danner, Oreg. Located 
on private land within BLM’s 4.6 million- 
acre Vale District, this tiny rural settlement 
still holds remains of the stagecoach era. 
It is situated 3 miles north of U.S. High- 
way 95, and approximately 15 miles west of 
the community of Jordan Valley, Malheur 
County, Oreg. Presently standing structures 
in the community which were in use at the 
time of Baptiste’s death include substantial 
in-place ruins of the Inskip Station fortifi- 
cation, stagecoach stables, rock corrals, a 
rock-cased well, and other relics of that 
frontier era which possess important his- 
torical values. 

Residents in the area, Oregon State and 
Malheur County officials, the Oregon His- 
torical Society, BLM, and other interested 
organizations and persons are cooperating in 
giving an appropriate identity to the site. 
As a beginning, the Oregon State Highway 
Commission will erect in 1971 a rustic, his- 
toric sign to mark and interpret the gravesite 
of the man who, as an infant, traveled the 
American wilderness with Lewis and Clark. 


COMMEMORATION OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
marked the 53d anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of Lithuania’s Independence 
Day. But this day is not a day of joy for 
this captive nation, and I would like to 
express my continuing concern for these 
people who are being denied the freedom 
to exist as an independent nation. Recent 
attempts to escape that Communist 
tyranny by men like Simas Kudirka who 
was involved in the Coast Guard tragedy 
and the men who failed in their attempt 
to hijack a Russian jetliner give us some 
idea of the desperate plight of the lives 
of these people. 

In northeast Europe in the Baltics, 
some 3 million Lithuanians live in an 
area a little larger than 20,000 square 
miles. There, through most of the mid- 
dle ages and part of modern times, they 
have been the upholders and defenders 
of western Christian civilization against 
pressure from Asia. Scholars consider 
Lithuanian to be the most beautiful, as 
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well as one of.the oldest, languages in 
the world, being related to ancient San- 
skrit. In the course of their turbulent 
history, they have managed to hold their 
own and safeguard their freedom, even 
in the face of some formidable foes. By 
the end of the 18th century, however, 
the powerful Russian advance over- 
whelmed them. Their country was then 
overrun and incorporated into the Rus- 
sian empire. In 1918 when the czarist 
regime collapsed in Russia, the Lithua- 
nians, took advantage of the resulting 
situation and proclaimed their national 
independence. on February 16 of that 
year... Unfortunately, the independence 
thus gained was taken away from them 
in 1940 when the Soviets invaded and oc- 
cupied Lithuania. 

I join in commemorating the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Lithuania, 
and urge the implementation of legisla- 
tion to bring the question of the libera- 
tion of the Baltic States before the 
United Nations. I ardently hope that 
these deserving people will soon regain 
their freedom and be able to live in peace 
in their beloved homeland. 


ON. LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 53d 


anniversary of the independence of mod- 
ern-day Lithuania which we observed 
on February 16 is a significant occasion 
not only to the people of Lithuania and 
those of Lithuanian ancestry who live in 
the United States, but also to all people 
who value freedom and independence. 


Lithuania established its national 
identity in the year 1215, and although 
during much of its history it has been 
dominated by the large and powerful 
nations which are its near neighbors, its 
people have maintained their language, 
their culture, and their desire for inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuania enjoyed 21 years as an in- 
dependent state following the proclama- 
tion of its independence after the First 
World War. It is one of the great trage- 
dies of history that the nations which 
were able to restore freedom and inde- 
pendence to a number of nations after 
World War I did not succeed in develop- 
ing a structure or in maintaining the 
power to defend the freedom of these 
peoples. 

The experience of Lithuania is a les- 
son to us all. The stronger nations that 
enjoy the privilege of democracy have 
an obligation to the weaker nations that 
also have a desire and a right to freedom. 

Until a way has been found to estab- 
lish and maintain the freedom of such 
nations, the world cannot enjoy a real 
peace, and the United States, together 
with other democracies, is confronted 
with a problem that urgently demands a 
solution. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
REVENUE SHARING 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion about the 
President’s proposal for revenue sharing 
and even more written comment. Among 
the latter is a column published in the 
AFL-CIO News which has recently been 
called to my attention written by John 
P. Roche. 

He offers some thoughts that certainly 
should be germane to the issue and 
should be studied by all of us and I in- 
clude them in the Record at this point: 


REVENUVE-SEEKING STATES SHOULD PUT OWN 
HOUSE IN ORDER FIRST 


(By John P. Roche) 


Pres. Nixon is pushing hard for a program 
of revenue sharing, going “far beyond any- 
thing we have suggested to date.” The key as- 
pect of his policy is that “no strings” would 
be attached; that is, the states could use 
the money as they see fit. 

Already about $25 billion in federal aid is 
going to state and local governments, but the 
states complain that these funds are ear- 
marked for specific programs, that their op- 
eration is enmeshed in red tape, that they 
are characterized by remote control rather 
than by that sense of intimacy that exists 
between the citizen and his state govern- 
ment. 

There are a number of problems with the 
Nixon program, but first of all let us try to 
sort out the various arguments that are 
mixed together in the pot. Admittedly, state 
and local governments are having financial 
troubles—there is an employment freeze in 
Boston, except for police, Philadelphia is 
letting employes go, and, of course, New 
York’s Mayor John Lindsay virtually has 
threatened to take the city formally into 
bankruptcy. State governments are having 
similar problems. 

But there is a difference between the tra- 
vail of the mayors and that of the governors. 
Every time the tax rate in Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia goes up, a new wave of 
refugees to the suburbs is created. The cities 
are trapped in a downward cycle, services de- 
cline, and there exists a real possibility that 
in 25 years metropolitan areas will be en- 
claves of the poor—black and white. On my 
home in Weston, Mass., for example, I pay 
about $2,000-a-year property tax, have first- 
rate services and excellent public schools. An 
acquaintance who just moved here from New 
York was paying almost $5,000 a year there 
for private schools. His kids will now go to 
public schools, and I predict, in a couple of 
years he will be complaining about the local 
property tax! 

In short, the cities are helpless, but what 
about the states? State beLavior, by and 
large, has been utterly irresponsible and be- 
fore we rush to fill a governor’s pocket with 
federal coin it might be pointed out that 
nine states haye no income tax at all, four 
more have a very narrow base, and five apply 
what is, in effect, an excise on income, a 
flat tax applied to all hands (4 percent in 
Massachusetts). And we are not talking about 
rural states: in the three categories above 
are included the states of Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts. 

The first rule of equity is that one must 
come into court with clean hands. In this 
spirit, it seems clear that a significant num- 
ber of states simply do not have the right to 
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complain. They have failed miserably to put 
their own financial houses in order. The 
governors can often reply that they have 
tried, but the sovereign electorate has re- 
jected their proposals (a number of Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial victories Iast November 
were reactions to the efforts of Republican 
governors to up taxes). We liberals have been 
trying for years to get a progressive income 
tax in Massachusetts, with some progress: we 
lost 8-1 in 1962; the last time it was on the 
ballot, we got about 1 vote in 3. 

But doesn't this, in turn, tell us some- 
thing? The last time revenue sharing was 
front and center, I pointed out that the 
average citizen “relates” (as they say) to 
the national government and to his local 
government, city, county, town or village. 
State governments are a vestigial remnant of 
pre-Civil War federalism—who knows what 
goes on at the state house? The notion of 
handling $400 million in unearmarked fed- 
eral money to the average state legislature is 
enough to terrify the most idealistic states’- 
rights advocate. 

Whatever merits it may have in Indochina, 
the “Vietnamization” of American public 
finances is an appalling scheme. What we 
really need are higher, more progressive 
taxes and direct, functional cooperation be- 
tween the federal governmént and local 
agencies. The states should be retired to 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


LAKE COUNTY, IND., LITHUANIAN 
FREEDOM RESOLUTION 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 21, the Lithu- 
anian Americans of Lake County, 
Ind., at a banquet given by the Amer- 
ican Lithuanian Council, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution per- 
taining to the restoration of independ- 
ence for the 700-year-old nation of 
Lithuania: 

RESOLUTION 

We, the Lithuanian-Americans of Lake 
County, assembled this 21 day of February, 
1971, at St. Casimir Hall, Gary, Indiana to 
commemorate the restoration of Lithuania's 
independence, do hereby state as follows: 

Whereas, the 16th of February, 1971, 
marks the 53rd Anniversary of the restora- 
tion of independence to the more than 700 
year old Lithuanian State, and 

Whereas, on June 15, 1940, the Soviet 
Union forcibly occupied and illegally an- 
nexed the independent Republic of Lithu- 
ania, which fact had been officially con- 
firmed by the findings of the Select Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression of the House 
of Representatives, 83rd Congress of the 
United States, and 

Whereas, the subjection of peoples to 
alien subjugation, domination, and explol- 
tation constitutes a denial of fundamental 
human rights, is contrary to the Charter 
of the United Nations, and is an impediment 
to the promotion of world peace and co- 
operation, and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union, through a pro- 
gram of deportations and resettlement of 
peoples, continue in its efforts to change 
the ethnic character of the population of 
Lithuania and the other Baltic States, there- 
by committing the offense of genocide, and 

Whereas, the Soviet invaders are unable 
to suppress the aspirations of the Lithuanian 
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people for freedom and the exercise of their 
human rights, as most recently demonstrated 
by the dramatic hyjacking of a Soviet air- 
craft to Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas Bra- 
zinskas, the heroic attempt of defection by 
Simas Kudirka and the unsuccessful attempt 
of escape to Sweden by Vytautas Simokaitis 
and his wife, 

Now; therefore be it resolved 

That we again demand that the Soviet 
Union shall withdraw its armed forces, ad- 
ministrative apparatus, and the imported 
Russian colonists from Lithuania, thus per- 
mitting the Lithuanian people to freely ex- 
ercise their sovereign rights, 

That we again express our gratitude to the 
United States Government for the firm and 
unwavering position of non-recognition of 
the Soviet occupation and annexation of 
Lithuania, 

That we respectfully request President Nix- 
on to direct the attention of world opinion 
at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums on behalf of the 
restoration of sovereign rights to the Baltic 
peoples, which policy was recommended to 
the President of the United States by the 
House Concurrent Resolution 416 of the 
89th Congress, 

That we urgently request our Government 
to make all possible efforts to have Simas 
Kudirka returned to this country with his 
family, if he is still alive, and that the death 
penalty imposed upon Vytautas Simokaitis 
by a Soviet tribunal shall be commuted, and 

That the copies of this Resolution be 
mailed to President Richard M. Nixon, Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rogers, to both 
Senators and all the Members of Congress 
from our State, and to the Press. 


MAJOR PUBLIC WORKS MEASURE 
INTRODUCED TODAY 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, earl- 
ier today I announced the introduction of 
a major new bill, H.R. 4810, to help meet 
our Nation’s increasingly serious unem- 
ployment crisis. 

H.R. 4810 is described briefly in a press 
release issued today, which lists the 
names of its present sponsors. The text 
of the release is provided here for the 
information of the Members, along with 
the text of the bill: 

JOINT Press RELEASE 


Twelve Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives today introduced a bill to 
extend for two years the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, the Appalachian and 
other regional development programs, and to 
renew the Accelerated Public Works program 
with an authorization of $1,850,000,000 over 
the next two fiscal years. 

Introducing the bill were Rep. John Blat- 
nik of Minnesota, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Works, for himself and 
House Majority Leader Hale Boggs, (D-La.), 
and Representatives Bob Jones (D-Ala.), 
Harold Johnson (D-Calif.), Ed Edmondson 
(D-Okla.), Jim Wright (D-Texas), Frank 
Clark (D-Pa.), Wm. Jennings Bryan Dorn 
(D-S.C.), James Kee (D-W. Va.), David Hen- 
derson (D-N.C.), Robert Roe (D-N.J.) and 
John McFall (D-Calif.). 

The Accelerated Public Works program au- 
thorized by the bill provides federal grants 
to aid in construction of hospitals, water 
and sewer systems, streets and roads and 
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other public facilities in areas of exception- 
ally high unemployment. The bill introduced 
today authorizes $900,000,000 in fiscal 1971-72 
and $950,000,000 in fiscal 1972-73. 

Sponsors of the legislation point to two 
immediate benefits. It provides a means of 
providing jobs for the jobless and helps com- 
munities without adequate local resources 
make badly needed improvements—improve- 
ments which provide the public services nec- 
essary for further economic development. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion conducts both a loan and grant pro- 
gram providing for improvements which will 
produce long-term stable employment. The 
Appalachian, Ozarka and other regional com- 
missions join states with common problems 
in efforts aimed at providing public services 
and economic development. 

In a statement, the sponsors said today: 
“All these are successful programs which 
have historically produced the results they 
were written to produce. The Accelerated 
Public Works program, EDA and regional 
commissions provide a proven vehicle for 
putting federal dollars into communities 
where help is needed most. Local needs can 
be met and employment bolstered at the 
same time that firm foundations for com- 
munity growth are being built. We hope 
Congress will agree both on the wisdom of 
this approach, and the need to activate the 
Accelerated Public Works program and guar- 
antee extension of the other programs at the 
earliest possible time.” 


H.R. 4810 
A bill to provide both short term and long 
term assistance to areas of high unemploy- 
ment through the extension of certain pro- 
visions of law 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—PUBLIC WORKS ACCELERATION ACT 


SECTION 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Public Works Acceleration Act Amend- 
ments of 1971”. 

Sec. 102. The Public Works Acceleration 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2641 et seq.) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking out “President” wherever 
it appears in the first four sections of such 
Act and inserting in lieu thereof at each 
such place the following: “Secretary of Com- 
merce (acting through the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration)”. 

(2) Clause (1) of section 2(a) is amended 
to read as follows: “(1) certain communities 
and areas in the Nation are presently bur- 
dened by substantial unemployment and 
underemployment resulting from the eco- 
nomic decline of 1970, and”. 

(3) Subsection (b) of section 2 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Congress further finds that Federal 
assistance to stimulate public works invest- 
ment in order to increase employment op- 
portunities is most urgently needed in those 
redevelopment areas, both urban and rural, 
suffering persistent and chronic unemploy- 
ment and economic underdevelopment.” 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 3 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘eligible area’ means— 

“(1) those areas designated by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as ‘redevelopment areas’ 
for the purpose of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 in which 
the Secretary of Labor finds that the an- 
nual average rate of unemployment has been 
at least 150 per centum of the national aver- 
age for the preceding calendar year, and 

“(2) those standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas in which the Secretary of Labor 
finds that, for at least three consecutive 
months of the calendar year in which such 
findings are made, the average rate of unem- 
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ployment has been at least 150 per centum 
of the national average for the preceding 
calendar year, and 

“(3) such other areas designated by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with criteria 
which he shall prescribe, in which the Secre- 
tary determines from available data and in 
his judgment that for at least three con- 
secutive months of the calendar year in 
which such determination is made, the rate 
of unemployment has been at least 150 per 
centum of the national average for the pre- 
ceding calendar year.” 

(5) The last sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 3 is amended to read as follows: “Not- 
withstanding any provision of such law re- 
quiring the Federal contribution to the State 
or local government involved to be less than 
a fixed portion of the cost of a project, 
grants-in-aid may be made under authority 
of this section which bring the total of all 
Federal contributions to such project up to 
80 per centum of the cost of such project.” 

(6) Subsection (d) of section 3 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, not to exceed $900,000,000 and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, not to exceed 
$950,000,000, to be allocated by the Secretary 
of Commerce in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this section.” 

(7) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 3 
are hereby repealed. 

(8) Section 4 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 4. No part of any allocation made by 
the Secretary of Commerce, acting through 
the Economic Development Administration, 
under this Act shall be made available dur- 
ing any fiscal year to any State or local gov- 
ernment for any public works project if the 
proposed or planned total expenditure (ex- 
clusive of Federal funds) of such State or 
local government during such fiscal year for 
all its capital improvement projects is de- 
creased.” 


(9) By adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 7. An eligible area under this Act 
Shall retain such designation for so long as 
it continues to meet the unemployment 
criteria applicable to it but in no event shall 
such designation be terminated prior to one 
year after the date of designation. 

“Sec. 8. As used in this Act, the term 
‘standard metropolitan statistical area’ 
means an area designated in accordance with 
the criteria developed by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget for use by Federal 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities. 

“Sec. 9. Federal financial assistance under 
this Act shall be In addition to, and not in 
lieu of, Federal financial assistance author- 
ized by any other provision of law.” 

Sec. 103. (a) Clause (ii) of the last 
sentence of paragraph (4) of subsection (b) 
of section 202 of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 is amended by striking out “by the 
President under section 9" and inserting in 
Heu thereof “under section 3". 

(b) Section 202(e) of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended by striking out 
“by the President. undcr section 9” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “under section 3”, 
and by striking out “50 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “80 per centum”, 

(c) Subsection (g) of section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 is amended by striking 
out “by the President”. 


TITLE II—THE PUBLIC WORKS AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Public Works and Economic Development 
Act Amendments of 1971”. 

Sec, 202. Section 105 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3135) is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1971" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1973". 
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Sec. 203. Subsection (c) of section 201 of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3141) is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1971” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1973”. 

Sec. 204. Section 302 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3152) is amended by striking out “and 
June 30, 1971" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1971, June 30, 1972, and June 30, 
1973”. 

Sec. 205. Subsection (g) of section 403 of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3171) is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1971" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1973”. 

Sec. 206. Subsection (d) of section 509 of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3188a) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the first sentence thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “and for the two-fiscal-year period end- 
ing June 30, 1973, to be available until ex- 
pended, not to exceed $255,000,000.” 

Sec. 207. Section 512 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3191) is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “1971,” the following: “and 
$500,000 for the two-fiscal-year period end- 
ing June 30, 1973,”. 


TITLE III —APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1971 
Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 

“Appalachian Regional Development Act 

Amendments of 1971”. 

Sec. 302. The second sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 105 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 105) is amended to read as follows: 
“To carry out this section there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Com- 
mission, to be available until expended, not 
to exceed $1,900,000 for the two-fiscal-year 
period ending June 30, 1973. Not to exceed 
$475,000 of the authorization for any such 
two-year period shall be available for the ex- 
penses of the Federal Cochairman, his alter- 
nate, and his staff.” 

Sec. 303. Paragraph (7) of section 106 of 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 (40 App. U.S.C. 106) is amended by 
striking out “1971” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1973”. 

Src. 304. Subsection (g) of section 201 of 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 (40 App. U.S.C. 201) is amended by 
striking out “and 170,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973." and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$175,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; $175,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974; and $175,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975.” 

Sec, 305. Section 205(b) of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
(40 App. U.S.C. 205) is amended by striking 
out “and 1971” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “1971, 1972, and 1973”. 

Sec. 306. Section 401 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 401) is amended by striking out “and 
not to exceed $268,500,000 for the two-fiscal- 
year period ending June 30, 1971, to carry 
out this Act, of which amount” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “not to 
exceed $268,500,000 for the two-fiscal-year 
period ending June 30, 1971, and not to ex- 
ceed $268,500,000 for the two-fiscal-year pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1973, to carry out this 
Act, of which amount for any such two- 
fiscal-year period”. 

Sec. 307. Section 405 of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (40 App. 
U.S.C. 405) is amended by striking out 
“1971.” and inserting in lieu thereof “1973.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


FASCELL INTRODUCES RESOLU- 
TION ON SOVIET RESTRICTION 
OF EMIGRATION 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day reintroducing a resolution calling on 
the President to use his good offices to 
prevail upon the Soviet leadership on 
behalf of Soviet citizens desiring to re- 
unite with their brethren outside the 
U.S.S.R. 

In response to a commitment made by 
Premier Kosygin in December of 1966 
to permit Russian families separated by 
the ravages of war to be reunited with 
relatives outside Soviet borders, more 
than 50,000 Soviet citizens have filed 
applications for emigration. 

As yet, none of these applications have 
been acted upon. However, the citizens 
who filed them have been systematically 
persecuted, fired from jobs, and given 
bad character ratings by the Soviet 
Government. 

One of the basic principles of human- 
itarian thought is the sanctity of the 
family unit. It is unconscionable that 
the government of one of the world’s 
major powers would, as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, prevent its citizens from join- 
ing their brethren outside its borders. 

The most prominent group affected by 
this cruel and restrictive policy has been 
Russian Jews who wish to emigrate to 
Israel. A recent result of Soviet intran- 
sigence was the trial of the hijackers, 
who were driven to a desperate act be- 
cause they were not allowed to emigrate. 

More encouraging has been the posi- 
tive effect of world opinion culminating 
in the recent release of Leonid Rigerman. 
As one who sought the aid of the State 
Department in certifying U.S. citizenship 
status for Mr. Rigerman, I was very 
pleased with this happy outcome. 

In reintroducing this resolution, I 
draw on Mr. Rigerman’s personal testi- 
mony that the Soviet Government is be- 
coming increasingly sensitive to the 
pressure of world opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the atten- 
tion of our colleagues to the text of the 
resolution and urge that they join in 
bringing the moral force of this repre- 
sentative assembly to bear on this in- 
tolerable situation. 

The resolution follows: 

H. Res. 245 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
by its Representatives in the Congress, im- 
plore the Soviet Union to fulfill a commit- 
ment made on December 3, 1966, by Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin to permit Russian families 
separated by the ravages of war to be re- 
united with relatives outside the Soviet bor- 
ders, and 

Whereas it is known that since 1966 there 
have been more than fifty thousand appli- 
cations filed with the Soviet Government for 
family reunions which have not been acted 
upon, and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York has duly memorialized the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Con- 
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gress of the United States to promote the 
emigration of Russian Jews for the purpose 
of family reunion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives considers family reunions to be con- 
sistent with public policy, with the con- 
science of its citizens and with the humani- 
tarian hopes and dreams of mankind, and 
that as a result this body urgently requests 
the President of the United States to imme- 
diately use his. good offices to prevail upon 
the Soviet Government to process the past 
and current requests for family reunions of 
Soviet citizens with their brethren outside 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by Lithuan- 
ian Americans of Greater Detroit com- 
memorating the restoration of Lithua- 
nian Independence and pledging them- 
selves to continue their efforts for Lith- 
uanian freedom and self-determination. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the content 
of this resolution and insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 

We, Lithuanian Americans of Greater De- 
troit assembled this 14th day of February, 
1971, at Mercy College, Detroit, Michigan to 
commemorate the restoration of Lithuania’s 
independence and to pledge ourselves for con- 
tinuous fight for Lithuania’s freedom from 
Soviet Union’s occupation, do hereby state 
as follows: 

Whereas, the 16th of February, 1971, marks 
the 53rd Anniversary of the restoration of 
independence to the more than 700 year old 
Lithuanian State, and 

Whereas, on June 15, 1940, the Soviet Union 
forcibly occupied and illegally annexed the 
independent Republic of Lithuania, which 
fact had been officially confirmed by the 
findings of the Select Committee on Com- 
munism Aggression of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 83rd Congress of the United 
States, and 

Whereas, the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation, 
and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union, through a pro- 
gram of deportations and resettlement of 
peoples, continues in its efforts to change the 
ethnic character of the population of Lith- 
uania and the other Baltic States, thereby 
committing the offense of genocide, and 

Whereas, the Soviet invaders are unable 
to suppress the aspirations of the Lithuanian 
people for freedom and the exercise of their 
human rights, as most recently demonstrated 
by the dramatic hijacking of a Soviet aircraft 
to Turkey by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, 
the heroic attempt of defection by Simas 
Kudirka and the unsuccessful attempt of es- 
cape to Sweden by Vytautas Simokaitis and 
his wife. 

Now; therefore be it resolved, That we de- 
mand that the Soviet Union shall withdraw 
its armed forces, administrative apparatus, 
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and the imported Russian colonists from 
Lithuania, thus permitting the Lithuanian 
people to freely exercise their sovereign 
rights, 

That we respectfully request President 
Nixon to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums on behalf of 
the restoration of sovereign rights to the 
Baltic peoples. which policy was recom- 
mended to the President of the United States 
by the House Concurrent Resolution 416 of 
the 89th Congress, 

That we protest the opinions of some offi- 
cials in the State Department that to raise 
the Baltic States question at the United Na- 
tions is now deleterious, because it would be 
impossible to gather enough votes for pas- 
sage of resolution for freedom to Baltic 
States, and that we deem that to be only an 
appeasement to Soviet imperialism, for if at 
one time this resolution may fail it may pass 
at another time as for example is witnessed 
by untiring actions ‘of the Communist bloc 
for admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, 

That there would be re-established the 
Baltic Desk in the State Department, 

That Lithuanian Jews would not be perse- 
cuted by Soviet Union in Lithuania and be 
allowed the right to leave the country if they 
want to do 50, 

That the copies of this Resolution be 
mailed to President Richard M. Nixon, Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rogers, to both 
Senators and all the Members. of Congress 
from our State and also requesting the legis- 
lators to include it in the Congressional 
Record. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
STANDARDS ACT 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has taken a bold step forward 
in his propose@ National Health Insur- 
ance Standards Act. It would insure that 
no American family will be prevented 
from obtaining basic medical care by in- 
ability to pay. The plan would join the 
public and private sectors in a new part- 
nership to provide adequate health in- 
surance for the American people. 

This new partnership is designed to 
build upon and to improve our present 
insurance system. Currently, 87 percent 
of our population own health insurance, 
and 60 percent of their medical bills are 
paid by insurance. In spite of this broad 
coverage, there are still serious gaps and 
problems. 

Included among these problems, of 
course, are the remaining 13 percent of 
our people who have no health insurance 
at all. But most significantly, the present 
emphasis of too many insurance policies 
is upon hospital and surgical costs. There 
is no incentive to the health system to 
develop more fully and to utilize more 
economically outpatient facilities and 
services, The result is an unnecessary 
and expensive overutilization of acute 
care facilities. The President’s program 
is designed to overcome these short- 
comings. He is to be commended for de- 
veloping these proposals and submitting 
them to the Congress. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MARIAN CZARNECKI ANALYZES 
PARADOX OF LATIN AMERICAN 
POVERTY 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Marian A. 
Czarnecki, the able senior consultant to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, per- 
ceptively outlined some of the related 
economic and political problems of Latin 
America in an article in the Milwaukee 
Journal of February 21, 1971: 

REVOLUTION Races WITH LATIN MISERY 

(By Marian A. Czarnecki) 


Anyone traveling in Latin America cannot 
help but be impressed by the sharp contrast 
between its tremendous resources and the 
depressing misery of its masses. 

It is a paradox how a continent which 
matches our own in size, can feature so much 
natural beauty, architectural grace and sty- 
lsh living side by side with abject poverty 
and human degradation. 

Some find an explanation of this paradox 
in the Hispanic traditions of Latin America’s 
ruling classes; others in the exploitation of 
her resources by foreign capital; still others 
in the passivity and resistance to change of 
her Indian populations. 

Each of those factors undoubtedly has 
contributed to the reality which is Latin 
America today. No single one of them, how- 
ever, provides a convincing answer to the 
riddle why after 450 years of Western domi- 
nation, these disturbing facts are true of the 
southern half of our hemisphere: 

It remains surprisingly undeveloped and 
backward, with its interior largely unopened 
and its vast resources barely tapped. 

It fails to afford meaningful participation 
in its political, economic and social life to 
an estimated 60% of its population. 

It stands by helplessly as its cities are being 
overwhelmed by an invasion from the coun- 
tryside which, together with high birth rates, 
doubles the size of the urban centers every 
10 years. 

Its relatively narrow tax base, deteriorat- 
ing terms of trade with the developed world, 
high level of external debt and the little 
understood policies of multinational compa- 
nies, do not leave it with sufficient resources 
to change the situation, 

The last factor—the inability of the Latin 
American governments to marshal sufficient 
resources to advance their countries into the 
second half of the 20th century—ties at the 
heart of the growing frustration and sensa- 
tion of gloom which are becoming noticeable 
in many parts of the hemisphere. 


RUMBLING IN THE ANDES 


Three cases involving countries of the An- 
dean group illustrate the consequences, ac- 
tual and potential, of this rising level of frus- 
tration and attendant tension between the 
elites and the masses of Latin America: 

In Peru, in 1968, a military coup ousted 
the democratically elected government of 
President Fernando Belaunde Terry for al- 
legedly sacrificing the national interest in 
settling a long standing dispute with the In- 
ternational Petroleum Co., an affiliate of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. The Peruvian 
military dealers immediately nationalized 
the IPC’s facilities and launched a sweeping 
program of structural changes in agriculture, 
industry, mining, banking—and the press. 

The declared objectives of the reform de- 
crees handed down by General Juan Velasco 
Alvarado’s government included preservation 
of Peru’s national sovereignty, redistribution 
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of power, opening up of the economy and 
bringing the masses to participate in the 
mainstream of Peru’s national life. 

In Colombia, in 1970, a 70 year old former 
president, Gen. Rojas Pinilla, came within 
less than 100,000 votes of defeating the can- 
didate of the National Front coalition which 
had ruled the country for a dozen years. 
There were two interesting aspects to that 


development: 

First, Gen. Rojas Pinilla, a military 
“strongman” was generally credited with 
nearly wrecking Colombia economically be- 
fore the National Front took over in 1958. 

Second, Colombia’s governments of the 
1960s were widely acclaimed as examples of 
what enlightened and dedicated presidential 
leadership could accomplish in rapid eco- 
noniic and social change. 

Obviously, the nearly two million Colom- 
bians who voted for Gen. Rojas Pinilla— 
most of whom came from the lower income 
sector of Colombia’s population—were not 
impressed by the pace of change or by their 
own advancement, 

Finally, in Chile, the election last fall of a 
Marxist Socialist, Salvador Allende, revealed 
not only that the electorate was deeply di- 
vided but also that the majority of the Chil- 
ean voters favored radical change. Nearly 
two-thirds of them voted for Allende and 
Radomiro Tomic, a Christian Democrat with 
& left of center public image. 

This was particularly surprising to many 
observers because that election followed the 
six year term of President Eduardo Frei Mon- 
talva whose social and economic reforms in 
Chile were considered to be pace setters for 
nonviolent change in Latin America. 

The issue which towers above all others in 
Latin America today, and which helps to 
explain the continent’s drift toward radical- 
ism, is the desire of the masses to better their 
life and to become integrated into their 
national societies. 

In some Latin American countries, more 
than one-half of the people live at the edge 
of subsistence, virtually cut off from any 
direct involvement in the money economy. 

According to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America, this majority 
receives 13.4% of Latin America’s total per- 
sonal income. In absolute terms, it averages 
$110 per person per year. 

Awakened by the revolution in communi- 
cations and stimulated by the transistorized 
sounds and pictures of life in the city, the 
masses of Latin America have been marching 
on her urban centers in numbers too large to 
be accommodated by local and national 
governments. 

They have surrounded most of the conti- 
nent’s industrial and government centers 
with belts of slums, variously called favellas, 
ranchitas or “mushroom towns.” 

Currently, over 50% of the total population 
of South America lives in cities, compared to 
25% for all the low-income regions of the 
world. Because of Latin America’s high birth 
rates and continuing internal migration, 80% 
of her population is expected to be urbanized 
by the end of the century. 


“EXPLOSIVE” UNEMPLOYMENT 


The US President’s Commission which re- 
cently analyzed the causes of our urban dis- 
orders drew attention to the fact that nearly 
15 million Americans moved into the cities 
after World War II. That mass migration 
placed tremendous burdens upon our urban 
governments and is believed to have contrib- 
uted significantly to the pressures which 
erupted in the riots of the late 1960s. 

The disruptive potential of the Latin Amer- 
ican urban migration derives not only from 
its size but also from the limited capacity of 
the Latin American cities to absorb it—par- 
ticularly to provide the new arrivals with an 
opportunity for making a living. 
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According to many thoughtful observers, 
unemployment is Latin America’s most press- 
ing, pervasive and explosive problem. It com- 
Plicates all of the tasks of the Latin Ameri- 
can governments. 

Although precise statistics are not avail- 
able for the entire hemisphere, it is esti- 
mated that 11% of Latin America’s labor 
force is unemployed. 

The UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America informs us, however, that an addi- 
tional 40% of the economically active labor 
force is only partially employed, or under- 
employed. 

Are Latin America’s governments and 
power elites doing anything to resolve those 
problems and to advance the social and eco- 
nomic goals of the Alliance for Progress? 

Opinions on this issue vary sharply; but 
it seems that a fair appraisal would have to 
acknowledge that all of them have tried— 
some, perhaps, with more determination and 
skill than others. 

Congressman Dante B. Fascell (D-Fia.), 
chairman of the House Inter-American Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, is a level headed realist. 
He feels that the Alliance for Progress was 
instrumental in opening the doors to basic 
change in Latin American and helped to 
create the base of human and institutional 
resources necessary for development. 


“REVOLUTIONARY” REGIMES WEIGHED 


The answers to those questions will be 
debated for a long time. The point remains 
that the pace of reform in Latin America 
will not be determined solely by the elites’ 
willingness to accept change. The roots of 
the present systems and their inadequacies 
reach deep into history. They will not be 
altered easily, 

What of the new “revolutionary” govern- 
ments of South America? Are they the pre- 
cursors of Soviet type Communist regimes or 
of right wing military juntas? 

Thus ‘far, outside of Cuba, the govern- 
ments that have been attempting to restruc- 
ture Latin America’s. societies are still in 
their. formative stages and appear to owe 
less to the Soviet model than to their own 
perceptions of their national interests and 
necessities. 

They have included such varied types as 
the Christian Democratic government of 
former President Eduardo Frei of Chile; the 
National Front (Liberal) government -of 
President Carlos Lleras Restrepo of Colom- 
pia, -and the populist military government of 
President Velasco in Peru. 

Rep. Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wis:), senior 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, recently produced some interesting 
revelations about possible side effects of US 
military training programs in Latin America. 

Zablocki’s hearings on national security 
policy for the 1970s suggested that the ac- 
quisition of military skill may.provide some 
people—under certain conditions—with a 
desire to attempt a goverment overthrow. 
Apparently, however, the same military train- 
ing can also serve to sharpen the recipient’s 
social consciousness. 

In this respect, it is interesting to note 
that the conservative military governments 
of Argentina and Brazil, and the populist 
military government of Peru, have some- 
thing more in common than their apparent 
disdain for political parties and elections; 
they are strongly nationalisitc and profess 
dedication to the social Justice and economic 
reform concepts of the Charter of Punta del 
Este. 

Both Congressman Fascell and his Senate 
counterpart in the field of US-Latin Ameri- 
can relations, Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho) 
have expressed the conviction that the new 
economic, social and political organizations 
which are likely to prevail in Latin America 
will probably be the products of Latin Ameri- 
can traditions and ingenuity. 

The next few years should test the accuracy 
of those expectations. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Where does the United States stand in 
relation to the change and revolution un- 
folding in Latin America? 

For the past two years, the US government 
has pursued President Nixon’s goal of a “low 
profie’ policy for the hemisphere. In the 
process, the Alliance for Progress has been 
quietly moved to a rear burner; US aid pro- 
gram reduced; US military advisory groups 
slashed in half, and direct US involvement 
in Latin America’s development planning 
severely curtailed. 

A CHALLENGE TO WASHINGTON 

Many of our neighbors to the south have 
welcomed these changes; but they also have 
waited, anxiously, for the emergence of the 
new US policy for the hemisphere: a policy 
embodied in new laws and policies on trade, 
aid and investments. 

Thus far, such a policy has not materialized 
in definite form. 

Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau of Canada 
has said that the challenge of working out 
a modus vivandi with the United States was 
akin to trying to sleep in bed with an 
elephant. 

In the view of many Latin Americans, 
summed up recently by Rodrigo Botero of 
Colombia, the problem is not only to avoid 
getting crushed but also of surviving if the 
beast decides to go away. 

Latin America’s dependence on the United 
States is in some respects overwhelming. A 
minor US decision on trade in coffee, 
bananas, sugar, meat, oil or textile can 
virtually mean to some of our Latin neigh- 
bors the difference between being solvent or 
broke. 

In the next two years, the President and 
the Congress will be faced with the challenge 
of implementing a policy for Latin America. 
The direction of South America’s internal 
revolution, its pace and its success, are likely 
to depend on how they face that challenge. 


UNHAPPY ARMENIA 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday was the 50th anniversary of 
the Armenian revolution against the 
Soviet Union. It was on February 18, 
1921, that the people of Armenia made 
a brave but futile attempt to free them- 
selves from Soviet rule. Half a century 
of Communist tyranny followed. 

The Armenians are an ancient people, 
their conversion to Christianity having 
taken place in 301. Throughout the cen- 
turies, various peoples, such as Arabs, 
Egyptians, Mongols, Persians, Russians, 
and Turks, have ruled over Armenia. To- 
day the land is divided between Turkey 
and the Soviet empire. 

On of the most frightening modern ex- 
amples of man’s inhumanity to man is 
the policy of extermination which Tur- 
key put into effect during World War I, 
when over a million Armenians lost their 
lives. Many who escaped began lives anew 
in the United States, where they became 
loyal and industrious citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, during the quarter cen- 
tury that has followed World War II, 
over 60 new nations have emerged as 
former empires disappeared from the 
map. Let us hope and pray that the day 
is not too far distant when free Armenia 
will resume its rightful place among the 
independent nations of the world. 
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FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an excellent essay 
entitled “Freedom—Our Heritage” which 
was the winning speech of Mr. Dennis 
M. Smith, Route 1, Glasgow, Ky., in the 
Voice of Democracy Contest sponsored 
annually in each State by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Dennis Smith is a high 
school. student at the Park City High 
School and I believe that his views will 
impress each Member of Congress. 

The essay is as follows: 

FREEDOM—OvR HERITAGE 
(By Dennis M. Smith) 

I see Washington at Valley Forge, Jack- 
son at New Orleans, Jim Bowie at the Alamo, 
they all had a common dream—these lines 
come from a song by Tommy Cash called, 
“The Tears on Lincoln’s Face.” General 
Planter and President George Washington 
were one of many who fought for original 
freedom. Jackson at New Orleans, could rep- 
resent involvements we have engaged in in 
order to maintain that freedom. Jim Bowie 
at the Alamo, signifies involvements we have 
entered in order to help others to secure 
the same privilege. These three men all had 
a common dream: For a man to have the 
authority to speak against his government 
without being executed. Or the privilege for 
& citizen to elect who he wishes to represent 
him, not who someone in another class de- 
sires to elect for him. 

Freedom is an intangible commodity, one 
that can be maintained only as long as those 
who it, are willing to sacrifice for it. 
The World Book Dictionary defines freedom 
as “the power to do or say as one, pleases” 
according ‘to this, Freedom would be the 
power to legally commit robbery, murder, 
treason or similar acts. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
spells out just what freedom means. Gen- 
erally, it is the right to do or say as one 
pleases until our rights began to interfer 
with. those of others. 

Americans have given billions of dollars 
in food, tools, seed, and medicine to foreign 
countries. Helping them to survive the pres- 
sures of those who wish to destroy our lib- 
erty, change our religions, or even rule our 
lives as a dictator. 

Benjamin Franklin once said, “they that 
can give up essential liberty for a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” Thousands of men have died to give 
us the freedom we possess and to grant us 
the opportunity to help make this world a 
better place for all concerned. I am willing 
to give for my liberty and the liberty of 
those who will follow after I am long since 
departed. 

Americans have defended freedom for 
themselves and others as well. Freedom to 
operate a private business, to choose your re- 
ligion and free to be proud of what an indi- 
vidual may accomplish for himself not nec- 
essarily for his government. Freedom is some- 
thing we must constantly strive to maintain, 
for if we lose it for a second we shall lose it 
forever. 

Americans and their allies have fought 
many wars but all were at least partly for the 
belief that people should rule themselves. 
The Revolution, the Civil War, World War I 
and II, Korea and now Viet Nam. We fight 
not for land, gold, oil, diamonds, or food but 
for something of much more value, the in- 
tangible commodity of freedom. It’s the pride 
in operating your own business, it’s worship- 
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ping in the church of. your choice, freedom 
is a thousand things. In turn for each one we 
must all pay a price—sometimes our lives. 

of men have died for me and if 
necessary I shall die for the three basic qual- 
ities of a democracy: Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness—otherwise known as 


freedom. 


THE AGE OF EDISON 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Mae aes Mr. 
Speaker, a very good friend and con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. George E. String- 
fellow of Arlington, Va., is one of the few 
people who were privileged to know well, 
from close association, America’s greatest 
inventor, Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. Stringfellow recently recalled his 
long association with Thomas Edison in 
an address before the Bethesda, Md., 
Kiwanis Club. As I believe his remarks 
will be of interest to all who admire this 
great man for his lasting contribution 
to the well-being of mankind, I insert 
Mr. Stringfellow’s remarks, in full, at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THE AGE OF EDISON 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 

Tam privileged to speak to you today about 
Thomas Alva Edison, who selected me in 1922 
to manage one of his largest businesses. I was 
therefore in daily contact with him from that 
date until he passed on to his rich reward in 
1931. 

Historians agree that Edison was the great- 
est inventor in history. He had only three 
months of formal schooling, yet he changed 
the lives of millions of people with his inven- 
tions. Edison patented more than eleven 
hundred inventions in sixty years. Henry 
Ford suggested that because of the inven- 
tor’s great contribution to mankind the 
period of Edison’s life should be called “The 
Age of Edison.” 

EARLY LIFE 

Edison was born in Milan, Ohio on Feb- 
Tuary 11, 1847, one hundred and twenty-four 
years ago. He passed on to his rich reward in 
‘West Orange, New Jersey on October 18, 1931, 
forty years ago. 

Thomas Alva Edison was the seventh and 
youngest child of Samuel and Nancy Elliott 
Edison. His father had become a prosperous 
shingle manufacturer, after fleeing from 
Canada, during the Revolution of 1837 and 
1838. As a youngster, Edison's curiosity led 
him to ask questions constantly, such as: 

1. “How does a hen hatch chickens?” 

2. “What makes birds fly?” 

3. “Why does water put out fires?” 

His mother had been a school teacher, but 
even she could not answer all of his ques- 
tions. The youngster would try to get answer 
by experiment. For example, he noticed that 
a hen hatched chickens by sitting on eggs. 
So the boy collected some eggs and sat on 
them! Edison learned that balloons fly when 
filled with gas. He persuaded another boy 
to take a triple dose of Seidlitz powder. Edi- 
son felt that this would fill the boy’s stomach 
with gas, and he too would fiy. Instead, 
Edison’s friend lay ill on the ground, while 
the world seemed to whirl around him. 

Edison irritated his school teacher by ask- 
ing so many questions. Edison heard the 
school master tell his district school inspec- 
tor thaf the Edison boy was “addled”. He told 
his mother about the remark, who told the 
school master in no uncertain terms that her 
son “had more sense in his little finger” than 
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the school master had in his whole body, 
and that she was taking him out of school. 
Thus young Edison’s formal education lasted 
only three months. 

At the age of twelve Edison took a job 
as the “news butcher” on the Grand Trunk 
Railway that ran from Port Huron to Detroit. 
He sold newspapers, candy, sandwiches, and 
peanuts. In his spare time he even printed a 
newspaper “Weekly Herald”, in the baggage 
car, the first newspaper to be published on 
& moving train. He later sold newspapers at 
the Grand Trunk Railway Station in Mount 
Clements, Michigan, where he noticed a 
freight car rolling toward the station agent’s 
son. Edison rescued the boy. The grateful 
station agent taught him how to tap out 
messages on a telegraph key. Edison's first 
telegraph assignment was on the Grand 
Trunk Railway in Ontario, Canada when he 
was sixteen. On this job, he had to report to 
Toronto every hour by telegraph signal. He 
thought this reporting a waste of time. As 
the result, he rigged up a gadget attached to 
a clock that set the signal if he was asleep. 
This was Edison’s first invention. It almost 
cost him his job when the superintendent 
found him asleep. 

In the fall of 1863 he returned to the 
United States and during the Civil War 
roamed from city to city as a telegraph 
operator. In 1868, Edison worked as a tele- 
graph operator in Boston. There he perfected 
the first invention that he tried to sell. It 
was an electric vote recording machine, 
much like those now used in several state 
legislatures. The machine recorded the votes 
of legislators on a big board. Edison took 
his invention to Washington, D.C. and tried 
to sell it to the United States Congress. A 
committee gave him a hearing, but the 
Chairman explained that such a device was 
the last thing that the Congressmen wanted. 
“It takes forty-five minutes for a roll call,” 
the Chairman explained to the young in- 
ventor. “In that time we can trade votes. 
Your machine would make that impossible,” 
concluded the Chairman. Edison was an- 
noyed by this treatment. “I will never again 
invent anything which nobody wants,” he 
said. And he kept his word. From that time 
on he devoted himself to what he called 
the “desperate needs” of the world. 

Edison drifted from Boston to New York 
City in 1869. He arrived nearly penniless, and 
persuaded an employee of the Gold Indi- 
cator Company, the stock ticker firm, to let 
him sleep in the office. Edison spent much of 
his time studying the stock ticker, the device 
the company used to report the price of 
gold to stock brokers. When the stock ticker 
broke down, Edison astounded the manage- 
ment by fixing it after other persons had 
failed. The manager at once offered Edison 
& job as supervisor at $300.00 a month, a large 
Salary at that time. 

Edison's busy mind kept him experiment- 
ing on the stock ticker. He made improve- 
ments that interested the head of the busi- 
ness who sent for Edison and asked him how 
much he wanted for his various patents on 
the stock ticker. 

Edison decided he might dare ask $5,000 
but would accept $3,000. Hesitating between 
the two figures, he said, “Well, suppose you 
make me an offer.” The manager thought for 
a while and then asked, “How does $40,000 
Strike you?” For a moment Edison had trou- 
ble getting control of himself, He seized the 
table to steady himself, and said slowly, “Yes, 
I think that will be fair.” 

Edison used this $40,000, which In buying 
power of that date probably equaled several 
millions now, to set up a research laboratory 
and to engage personnel to help him in his 
research, and it was from perfection of the 
telegraph instrument that made it possible 
for Edison to multiply himself a thousand- 
fold. He believed in and applied the four 
basic principles of management: (1) Plan, 
(2) organize, (3) delegate, (4) supervise. 

Great industries, employing many millions 
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of persons, followed in the wake of Edison’s 
discoveries. There came from his laboratory 
& supreme gift—a higher standard of life and 
a higher living standard for the world. 

His contributions were so great no one can 
yet entirely estimate his place in history, 
but it can at least, be said of Edison, as it 
was said of Lincoln and can be said of few 
others, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Three years before Edison passed on to his 
rich reward, a special Congressional Medal 
of Honor was given to him for development 
and application of inventions that revolu- 
tionized civilization. Few men have received, 
or receiving, deserved, such a compliment 
from the United States Congress. 

May I give you Edison’s last public ut- 
terance which, in my opinion, remains the 
best advice that could be given to a per- 
turbed world. It was: 

“Be courageous. I have lived a long time. 
I have seen history repeat itself again and 
again. I have seen many depressions in busi- 
ness, America always had come out stronger 
and more prosperous. Be as brave as your 
fathers before you. Have faith. Go forward.” 

I shall now be glad to answer questions 
about one of mankind’s greatest benefactors, 
Thomas Alva Edison. 


TO CONTROL ILLEGAL DRUGS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I introduced two measures 
directed against the illegal international 
traffic in drugs. 

House Concurrent Resolution 129, 
which I introduced on February 4, ex- 
presses congressional support for 
strengthening the power of the United 
Nations to suppress illegal production and 
traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs. 
The bill further directs the President, in 
furnishing assistance under part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, to take 
into account the contribution each coun- 
try is making to the achievement of the 
objectives of the resolution. H.R. 4146, 
which I introduced on February 10, 
amends section 620 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to authorize the 
President to suspend in whole or in part, 
foreign aid to any country which failed 
to cooperate with the United States in re- 
ducing illegal drug traffic. Under the 
terms of H.R. 4146 the President would 
have the power to impose economic sanc- 
tions on those countries which would not 
control the illegal production and export 
of narcotics. 

An excellent editorial in support of my 
approach to control illegal traffic in drugs 
appeared in the February 17 edition of 
the Naugatuck Daily News, and I am 
inserting the editorial in the RECORD at 
this point: 

To CONTROL ILLEGAL DRUGS 

Naugatuck citizens can hardly be unaware 
of the fact that this community, like thou- 
sands of others, has a drug problem, 

In this respect, we must acknowledge that 
we are far from being alone. 

Nor are we alone in our efforts, however 
meager, to combat the problem. 

We should, therefore, take the time to 
consider the drug abuse problem not solely 
from the angle of local concern, but in the 
broader scope. 
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That's why we think that Naugatuck peo- 
ple should go on record as giving their 
staunch support to the proposal of U.S. Rep. 
John S. Monagan (D-Conn.) offered in a con- 
current resolution, which expresses congres- 
sional support for strengthening the ability 
of the United Nations to curb illegal pro- 
duction and illegal international traffic in 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

Rep. Monagan has detailed, in the first 
part of his resolution, the various steps which 
can be considered necessary to the eventual 
suppression of the illegal drug traffic, steps 
which need not be detailed here. The full in- 
formation is available from the congress- 
man’s office, if anyone should want it. 

But the “teeth” in the resolution, it seems 
to us, are to be found in a second bill offered 
by Rep. Monagan, which elaborates on Point 
4 of the original resolution. 

It would amend Section 620 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to empower the Presi- 
dent of the United States to suspend, in 
whole or in part, U.S. foreign aid to any 
nation which failed to cooperate with the 
United States in reducing the illegal inter- 
national drug traffic. The President would 
thus have the power to impose economic 
sanctions on those nations which would not 
control their illegal production and export 
of narcotics. 

If you want to make a man pay attention, 
hit him where it hurts—in the pockbook! 

That is what the United States would be 
doing under such conditions. 

They may call him Uncle Sap behind his 
back, or even to his face, but they still like 
the dollars he hands out with such a lavish 
hand. 

If you like what the congressman is pro- 
posing, let him know about it. 


THE U.S. NAVY SUPPLY CORPS— 
176 YEARS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 176th anniversary of the 
U.S. Navy Supply Corps. I would like to 
mark this occasion by including the fol- 
lowing article in the Recorp to summar- 
ize the history and the work of the corps 
for my colleagues. My hearty congratula- 
tions and warm thanks go to all the 
members of this organization for the 
efficient and dedicated service they have 
performed for almost two centuries: 

Tue U.S. Navy SUPPLY Corps—176 YEARS 


Having progressed from supplying cannon 
balls to guided missiles, from provisioning 
wooden frigates to nuclear-powered vessels, 
the United States Navy Supply Corps will 
celebrate 176 years of “Service to the Fleet” 
on February 23, 1971. 

The Navy Supply Corps, “Business Man- 
agers of the Navy,” trace their history back 
to 1795, in the early years of our democracy, 
when Congress created the post of Purveyor 
of Public Supplies. Tench Francis, the first 
appointee to that position and the prototype 
of the Supply Corps officer, was responsible 
for providing material support to the six 
zeoan frigates that comprised our infant 

avy. 

The federal legislation that had authorized 
the building of those ships had specified that 
“there shall be one purser of warrant officer 
rank aboard each ship.” The purser’s task 
was to maintain adequate supplies aboard 
ship, supported by purchases from vendors 
ashore. Thus the ashore and afloat support 
responsibilities, combined in today’s Supply 
Corps officers, were created. 
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In the past 176 years, the Corps has 
pioneered in developing techniques which 
have permitted our Navy to sustain opera- 
tions ever since the beginning of the 19th 
Century. They have insured that our naval 
presence can be felt whenever and where- 
ever it may be needed. 

One of the earliest of these innovations 
was the first resupply of a Navy vessel at 
sea during the Blockade of Tripoli in 1804. 
Fresh provisions for the blockading squadron 
were transported by the ketch Intrepid. 
This was the forerunner of today’s sophisti- 
cated transfer-at-sea methods of the service 
forces which sustain our Nation’s warships 
at sea. 

Since that time the Supply Corps has play- 
ed a leading role in establishing the general 
stores and central messing systems, in 
modernizing the Navy's accounting methods 
and operations, and publishing the first 
standard stock catalogs. The past fifteen 
years have seen the Corps take the lead in 
adapting computers and advanced business 
management techniques to military support 
problems. Today, Inventory Control Points, 
Stock Points Ashore, and ships at sea are 
linked together by a computer network, pro- 
viding an integrated supply system to meet 
the demands of supporting the sophisticated 
weapons systems employed by our naval 
forces. 

Throughout our naval history, the Supply 
Corps has proved itself a vital part of the 
Navy’s operations. During the World Wars, 
the Corps drew heavily on business and in- 
dustry for reserve officers to meet the wartime 
demands of supply and logistics which sup- 
ported combat operations around the globe. 

During and after World War II, the Navy 
Supply Corps felt the impact of newly de- 
velopment electronic equipment, highly ad- 
vanced ships and jet aircraft. The Supply 
Corps has kept pace with the tremendous 
technological developments in science, in- 
dustry and management. New specialist de- 
mands have broadened the horizon of sup- 
ply operations and put new emphasis on 
experience and knowledge of the diverse 
functions of the Corps. 

Today, the Supply Corps officer is one of a 
team of 5700 specialists with a wealth of 
training, experience, and expertise in finan- 
cial management, inventory control, data 
processing, resale system management, pro- 
curement, transportation, petroleum man- 
agement or in any of the several other busi- 
ness management areas that spell out “Serv- 
ice to the Fleet.” Most Corps officers are col- 
lege graduates, all are graduates of the Navy 
Supply Corps School at Athens, Georgia, and 
almost twenty percent of the Corps hold 
advanced degrees as well. 

The Supply Corps officer may be stationed 
anywhere in the world, for there is hardly 
a command of consequence where his serv- 
ices are not utilized—from the Antarctic 
Support Forces to the Pacific Missile Range. 
Heavily involved in broad logistical plan- 
ning, he serves on Joint Staffs, at the Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations, at the Office 
of Chief of Naval Material and in all major 
fleet commands. 

Navy Supply Corps officers command large 
and small shore installations in the United 
States and overseas—from Inventory Control 
Points and Supply Centers to small finance 
offices and commissary stores. 

Regardless of where he serves, the Supply 
Corps officer's basic responsibility is to en- 
sure the logistical support of the operating 
forces—to meet what Admiral Alfred Mahan 
called “. . . the urgent necessity of possessing 
tools wholly fit for the work which warships 
are called upon to do.” 

With the motto of “Ready for Sea,” the 
United States Navy Supply Corps, a vital 
force in the management of a world-girdling 
logistics network supporting our fighting 
fieets, looks forward to many more years of 
dedicated service to the Navy and the Nation, 
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ECOLOGY—OF CONCERN TO US ALL 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more distinguished newspapers of 
my 12th Congressional District of New 
Jersey, the Courier-News of Plainfield, 
recently published a special supplement 
entitled “1971 Business, Review and 
Forecast.” One section of this supple- 
ment was devoted to a discussion of the 
environment, and I was privileged, along 
with selected area business and com- 
munity leaders, to contribute to this fea- 
ture section. Following are my remarks 
as they appeared in the Courier-News 
on January 26, 1971: 

Not A Fap 
(By Representative FLORENCE P. DWYER) 


Two or three years ago, when the boom in 
environmental protection first gathered 
steam, skeptics were quick to predict that 
this would be just another short-lived fad. 

It should be obvious today that this cyni- 
cal view seriously underestimated our peo- 
ple’s concern for their own safety and their 
regard for the well-being of our country. 
This is an issue involving the fundamentals 
of survival. 

Public concern about air, water, land and 
noise pollution must be viewed henceforth 
as a permanent factor in our public and 
political life. Despite the unprecedented fight 
we have launched against all forms of pol- 
lution, this generation has inherited so 
much abuse and neglect of natural resources 
that it will not suffice merely to abate the 
levels of pollution. They must be eliminated 
entirely or reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum, and this effort must be coupled with 
the restoration of our air, land and water 
to levels of purity which few of us have 
ever seen. 

Progress this year has been encouraging, 
as these illustrations demonstrate: 

The Clean Air Act, the Water Pollution 
Control Act, and the Solid Waste disposal 
Act have all been strengthened with added 
authority and additional funds. 

The Environmental Protection Agency was 
established to lead and coordinate the fed- 
eral effort against pollution. The product 
of a reorganization plan which was ap- 
proved by my Government Operations Com- 
mittee, the EPA has already made an en- 
couraging beginning including preparation 
of the National Industrial Wastes Inventory, 
which should vastly improve enforcement of 
the pollution control laws and regulations, 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration was also established as a result 
of a reorganization plan approved by our 
Committee. Among other things, this new 
agency will focus on the protection of the 
vast resources of the oceans and the atmos- 
phere from further pollution. 

The United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has issued extensively revised regula- 
tions which will require that future river 
and harbor development schemes meet strict 
new ecological criteria before being approved. 

The 1899 Refuse Act, potentially the most 
effective statutory means of preventing pol- 
lution of streams and waterways, was re- 
discovered as an anti-pollution weapon by 
our Committee and was given potential new 
effectiveness by the President in his execu- 
tive order of last month. This executive order 
will implement the law which prohibits the 
dumping of any kind of refuse in any sig- 
nificant waterway without a permit from the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Environmental protection will not be 
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cheap or easy. Reclaiming our resources and 
protecting our eco-system will cost a great 
deal—in money, in persistent determination, 
and in the need to change comfortable 
habits and patterns of consumption, land 
use, and disposal practices. Major pollutors 
will balk at some of these costs. Efforts will 
be made to weaken or delay enforcement of 
anti-pollution regulations. And our own de- 
termination to see the job through will be 
subject to many temptations to relax our 
efforts. 


I am personally, confident that the Amer- 
ican people will not let this. happen. 

My own agenda for environmental protec- 
tion in the future will include these steps: 

1. Strengthen oversight activities in Con- 
gress to assure that congressional mandates 
are carried out. 

2. Provide for easy governmental action to 
prevent pollution before it happens rather 
than react to it after it has done its damage. 

3. Assure appropriations adequate to im- 
plement effectively the requirements of the 
law. 

4. Increase our efforts to reach school-age 
children with the environmental message 
and encourage and educate them to accept 
the responsibilities which will soon be 
theirs—an objective for which I hope to offer 
a specific plan shortly. 

5. Emphasis on the environmental needs 
of older urban and suburban areas where the 
quality of life has suffered so demonstrably. 

Our environment belongs to each of us 
individually and to all of us collectively. In 
our individual lives, therefore, as well as 
through the organizations to which we be- 
long, our stewardship of the air, water and 
land we use imposes obligations we cannot 
shirk. 


YOU HAVE GOT TO PAY THE PRICE 
HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, when Vince 
Lombardi of the Washington Redskins 
died last September, this Nation lost a 
great Italian American. He was a man of 
honor and dignity and dedication to do- 
ing things well. 

In an effort to commemorate his great 
contribution to American society, I have 
urged the Postmaster General to issue 
a stamp in his honor. 

Today, I share with my colleagues a 
few of Vince Lombardi’s thoughts on 
winning: 


You Have Gor to PAY THE PRICE 
(By Vince Lombardi) 


Winning is not a sometime thing; it’s an 
all-the-time thing. You don't win once in 
a while, you don't do things right once in a 
while, you do them right all the time. Win- 
ning is a habit. Unfortunately, so is losing. 

There is no room for second place. There 
is only one place in my game and that is 
first place. I have finished second twice in 
my time at Green Bay and I don't ever want 
to finish second again. There is a second 
place bowl game, but it is a game for losers 
played by losers. It is and always has been 
an American zeal to be first in anything we 
do and to win and to win and to win. 

Every time a football player goes out to 
ply his trade he’s got to play from the 
ground up—from the soles of his feet right 
up to his head, Every inch of him has to 
play. Some guys play with their heads. That's 
O.K. You've got to be smart to be No. 1 in 
any business. But more important, you've 
got to play with your heart—with every fiber 
of your body. If you're lucky enough to find 
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a guy with a lot of head and a lot of heart, 
he’s never going to come off the field second, 

Running a football team is no different 
from running any other kind of organiza- 
tlon—an army, 4 political party, a business, 
The principles are the same. The object is 
to win—to beat the other guy. Maybe that 
sounds hard or cruel. I don't think it is, 

It's a reality of life that men are com- 
petitive and the most competitive games 
draw the most competitive men, That's why 
they're there—to compete. They know the 


rules and the objectives when they get in 
the game. The objective is to win—fairly, 
squarely, decently, by the rules—but to win, 

And in truth, I've never known a man 
worth his salt who in the long run, deep 
down in his heart, didn’t appreciate the 
grind, the discipline. There is something in 
good men that really yearns for, needs, dis- 
cipline and the harsh reality of head-to- 
head-combat. 

I don’t say these things because I believe 
in the “brute” nature of man or that men 
must be brutalized to be combative. I be- 
lieve in God, and I believe in human decency. 
But I firmly believe that any man’s finest 
hour—his greatest fulfillment to all he holds 
dear—is that moment when he has worked 
his heart out in a good cause and lies ex- 
hausted on the field of battle—victorious, 


CONVERTING BUREAUCRATS INTO 
BUSINESSMEN 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, not too many months ago the 
Congress, after much deliberation, took 
an historic step in the direction of true 
governmental reform by authorizing the 
conversion of the Post Office Department 
into a semi-independent, Government 
corporation to be known as the U.S. Pos- 
tal Service. 

The new postal service will swing into 
action on July 1, next, in its reorga- 
nized, semi-independent status charged, 
among other responsibilities, with the 
duty of putting its operations on a sound 
financial basis. The Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act—as we may recall—requires the 
service to cover all its costs of operation, 
including a reasonable provision for con- 
tingencies, through revenues from mail 
services and specified appropriation from 
Congress. The act provided that all pos- 
tal revenues would—after July 1—be 
permanently available to the service, 
which was also given authority to bor- 
row up to $10 billion, to be used, with 
certain limitations, for both capital in- 
vestments and operating expenses. As I 
understand it, this $10 billion appears 
as a one time increase in budget author- 
ity in 1971—by virtue of enactment of the 
Postal Reorganization Act. 

It would appear from the 1972 budget 
estimates that the new service intends 
to use some $250 million of its borrowing 
authority, during the upcoming fiscal 
year, and expects to supplement its reve- 
nues—as the same as augmented by the 
currently proposed and pending postal 
rate increases announced a few day ago— 
through an appropriation of $1,472 mil- 
lion, which figure includes $934 million 
for the public service subsidy called for 
under the act, $481 million for “revenue 
foregone” on free and reduced-rate mail, 
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and $56 million for liabilities incurred 
by the former Post Office Department for 
payments to the Employees Compensa- 
tion Fund. The actual size of the required 
appropriation depends in part, however, 
on both approval of the suggested rate 
increases, as now before the Postal Rate 
Commission, and the outcome of wage 
and pay negotiations between the serv- 
ice and its employees and their organiza- 
tions. 

This is the first time around the track 
for all of us—the service, the completely 
independent Rate Commission, and of 
course the Congress, including the newly 
named Treasury-Post Office-General 
Government Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, on which 
I am privileged to serve. All will have to 
accommodate themselves to the realities 
of the reorganized service setup, and 
the revised budget and appropriation 
procedures as we move along. 

In the meantime, however, the transi- 
tion from a Post Office Department to 
the new U.S. Postal Service goes forward 
and, by and large, I think is going well; 
as evidence of which I submit the fol- 
lowing story from today’s Wall Street 
Journal. 

I include the article as follows: 


New POSTAL CORPORATION SEEKS To BECOME 
A BUSINESS RATHER THAN A BUREAUCRACY 
(By Kenneth H. Bacon) 

BALTIMORE.—Warren M. Bloomberg doesn’t 
call himself a businessman, 

But his employer considers him & business- 
man, and is working hard to make Mr. Bloom- 
berg and his colleagues better businessmen. 
Which is probably-a good idea, because Mr. 
Bloomberg's employer is operating at a $2.3 
billion annual deficit and selling a service 
that many customers deem unreliable—the 
U.S. mails. 

Many efforts by the new government postal 
corporation to improve mail service focus on 
Mr. Bloomberg, the postmaster of Baltimore, 
and on the men like him who run the na- 
tion's 110 largest post offices, These facilities 
handle about 62% of the mail, with the rest 
divided among some $1,900 other post offices. 

“I would define a postmaster as the general 
manager of a subsidiary of a large corpora- 
tion,” says Frank J. Nunlist, assistant post- 
master general in charge of operations. In 
keeping with this concept, postmasters have 
recently been given more freedom to spend 
money, adjust local service and deal with 
their employes. 

This is a dramatic change from the past, 
when postmasters were regarded as political 
operatives. Until a February 1969 presidential 
order ended the political-appointment prac- 
tices, a man needed congressional backing to 
become a postmaster, 


ABILITY NOT POLITICS 


Last November, for the first time in more 
than a century, the Post Office started ap- 
pointing postmasters on the basis of ability 
rather than politics. Now postmasters are re- 
ceiving training in management and business 
techniques to prepare them for an increas- 
ingly larger role in running the mail service. 
The hope is that with a better background 
in budgeting, decision-making, and problem- 
solving, they will help the postal service cut 
its costs and improve mail service. 

The old political-appointment process 
often meant that outsiders got the post- 
master jobs. While most appointees per- 
formed competently, Mr. Nunlist explains 
charitably, some postmasterships went to 
“planter-philosophers’—men whose main 
aim was to “sit back and take a broad view 
of things.” 

As a result, a highly centralized manage- 
ment system developed. Rules for running 
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post offices were laid down in a giant manual 
that tried to deal with every contingency 
from fiying the flag at half staff to tracing 
missing mail. 

“Decisions were made at the national level, 
mainly because of political considerations,” 
says Carl C. Ulsaker, director of the Wash- 
ington postal region, which includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

In 1968 a White House commission. told 
President Johnson that the “Post Office's 
principal failure is one of management.” The 
commission, headed by Frederick R. Kappel, 
retired chairman of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., recommended that the Post 
Office be dropped from the Cabinet and run 
as & business. 

WILL A PROMISE BE DELIVERED? 

In line with these recommendations, Con- 
gress voted last summer to remove the Post 
Office from congressional control and turn it 
over to a semi-independent corporation, the 
U.S. Postal Service. Now officials must deliver 
on their promise to make the mail service 
more efficient. 

The new business stance of the Postal Serv- 
ice involves more than reshaping the job of 
postmaster, of course. Through a combina- 
tion of boosting its rates by $1.45 billion a 
year and reducing costs, the service hopes 
to operate on a break-even basis. In addi- 
tion, it’s reviewing its building programs, 
revising its mail-processing system to chan- 
mel more mail through offices with auto- 
mated handling equipment, and studying a 
number of new mall services to meet the 
needs of business mailers willing to pay for 
premium service. 

To diffuse the highly centralized manage- 
ment system, the Postal Service is delegat- 
ing more responsibility to local postmasters. 
“What we are doing little by little is to’ give 
a postmaster a broad guidance reference 
along with resources in terms of manpower 
and dollar allocation then let him operate 
within that so that he won't have to refer 
every problem up to the regional level,” ex- 
plains Mr. Ulsaker, the regional director. 

Postmaster Bloomberg sees the difference. 
“We don’t have to call the region on a hell 
of a lot of things we had to call on before,” 
he says. Washington officials now realize, he 
says, that “we know Baltimore better than 
anyone else and that we know where we 
have to expand service and otherwise adjust 
it.” Until recently, he adds, “I had responsi- 
bility but no authority.” 


ELIMINATING PAPER WORK 


The newly delegated powers have helped 
“eliminate the paper work and the time” pre- 
viously required to secure regional approval 
of any change, says William A. Colbert, the 
assistant director of operations in Baltimore. 
Now, for example, he can institute mail serv- 
ice to recently constructed office buildings 
and extend service to new housing develop- 
ments without regional approval. 

The new authority also makes it easier to 
deal with the private truckers who carry 
mail in and out of Baltimore. The post office 
can contract with the carriers without the 
regional approval previously required, and it 
can discipline those who provide irregular 
or inadequate service. 

“Before,” Mr. Colbert says, “we had to say 
‘John Smith’s truck leaks and the mail is 
getting wet’ and wait for a reply” from Wash- 
ington. Now the Baltimore office just tells 
the contractor either he gets the truck fixed 
immediately or another carrier will be sub- 
stituted until it is fixed. 

Until a year ago the Baltimore office 
couldn't pay its own utility bills either. The 
bills had to be certified and forwarded to a 
center in Atlanta for payment. Baltimore 
and other major post offices have also re- 
cently received authority to open small 
branch offices without higher approval and 
to make repairs and improvements costing 
up to $2,000. 
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Other recently delegated authority makes 
it easier for Postmaster Bloomberg to pro- 
mote subordinates and adjust pickup and 
delivery service. 

SHADES OF BEN FRANKLIN 

Taken together, Mr. Bloomberg says, the 
changes make it easier to operate the Balti- 
more post office, the nation’s 13th largest. 
Housed in a 40-year-old federal building in 
the center of Baltimore, the post office often 
seems to run on little more than patience 
and persistence. 

As in most post offices, clerks still sort most 
of the mail by hand, throwing it into pigeon- 
holed cases similar to those used in the time 
of Benjamin Franklin, the nation’s first Post- 
master General. The processing area is too 
small to handle the daily volume of four mil- 
lion pieces, so some of the 5,800 employes 
work at makeshift facilities in the hallways. 

But next fall the Baltimore office will 
move into a spacious new building filled 
with modern mail-processing equipment. 
The budgeting basis will be different, too. 
For the fiscal year beginning July 1, Post- 
master Bloomberg is asking for a budget of 
about $60 million. Previously postmasters in 
big cities had no budget; everything was de- 
cided by regional bosses. 

The new budget system has “made every- 
body more cognizant of the need to watch 
his expenditures,” says Mr. Bloomberg, who 
frequently jokes with his workers about the 
cost-watching. “It costs me 13 cents each 
time one of you guys rides this thing,” he 
tells a group of employes in an exasperatingly 
slow elevator. 

But the cost-slashing effort is a serious 
matter for the new Postal Service. The Kappel 
commission estimated that more efficient 
management could cut about 20% from 
postal operating costs, which will run about 
$10 billion this fiscal year. 

The campaign has already begun. “Weye 
actually established goals in all our post 
offices to realize savings by contacting all the 
big mailers and working out mutually bene- 
ficial ways to get mail into the system,” Mr. 
Ulsaker explains. 


EXCEEDING A GOAL 


The savings target for the Baltimore post 
office in the fiscal year ending June 30 is 
$168,000, and Mr. Bloomberg says he will do 
even better. Savings are realized by inducing 
big mailers to sort and bundle their mail in 
ways that will save processing in the post of- 
fice. In return, the post office promises faster 
delivery and may send postal employes to the 
company to help get out the mail. 

“There's a lot of money to be saved through 
good customer-relations representatives do- 
ing their jobs,” observes the 56-year-old Mr. 
Bloomberg, who started as a clerk in 1931. He 
says his emissaries now are trying to work 
with businesses to eliminate Saturday deliv- 
ery to firms open only five days a week. 

In addition, Mr. Bloomberg and his men 
have been successful in getting banks, utili- 
ties and other big mailers to arrange local 
mail in such a way that it goes directly to 
the letter carrier who will deliver it, thus 
bypassing most processing steps. 

To help convert postmasters from bureau- 
crats to businessmen, the Postal Service has 
more than doubled training outlays over the 
past two years. It’s spending $41.9 million 
this fiscal year, up from $37.3 million last 
year and $18.4 million in the year ended June 
30, 1969, with a large part of the boost go- 
ing for postmaster training. 

Postmasters now are given a two-week 
course in general management principles 
“from the point of view of a businessman,” 
according to Harry D. Kolb, who runs the 
Postal Service management institute in Be- 
thesda, Md. In addition, postmasters attend 
courses given by the American Management 
Association, and the Postmaster Service is 
also setting up courses for postmasters at 
such well-known business schools as Colum- 
bia and Stanford. 
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The training program aims to build a level 
of skilled managers that wasn’t achievable 
in the past because of a rigid seniority sys- 
tem and the political appointment of post- 
masters. 

“When I came into this business (29 years 
ago) there was an unwritten law that unless 
you had 20 years in the postal service you 
didn’t even apply for a supervisor’s job,” re- 
calls Boston Postmaster George K. Walker. 
“And by the time you’d been in 20 years, you 
didn’t care anymore,” 

But even after years with the post office a 
qualified person wasn’t likely to become a 

ter. The Kappel commission esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the postmasters 
appointed in the last decade were brought 
in from outside for political reasons. 

Last November when the post office made 
its first postmaster appointments on the 
basis of merit, Boston’s Mr. Walker won pro- 
motion into one of the 5,000 vacant post- 
masterships around the country. “By my 
promotion, six other promotions ensued 
down the line. Never in my career has the 
opportunity been greater” for postal em- 
ployes, Mr. Walker asserts. “Morale has in- 
creased tremendously.” 


ALBERT H. RUWET RECEIVES ELOY 
ALFARO GRAND CROSS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to learn recently that Mr. Albert 
H. Ruwet of New Haven, Conn., has been 
awarded the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross 
and Diploma, the highest award of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation of 
the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. Ruwet has spent his life in the 
service of his fellow man through reli- 
gious, fraternal, and civic organizations. 
He became a Mason in 1920 and served 
as the master of Olive Branch Lodge 84, 
A.F. & A.M. in New Haven in 1929 and as 
grand master of Connecticut in 1958 
and 1959. He was executive director of 
the Masonic home and hospital in Wal- 
lingford and was active in the construc- 
tion of three Shriners’ hospitals. He is 
presently involved in cerebral palsy re- 
search at Gaylord Hospital, Wallingford. 

It is a pleasure to recognize the ac- 
complishments of Albert H. Ruwet, Mr. 
Speaker, and to congratulate him for re- 
ceiving the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross. I 
wish to place in the Recorp at this point 
statements by Mr. Samuel Mann, wor- 
shipful master of Olive Branch Lodge 84, 
AF. & AM., and Dr. Domenick Ierardo, 
American deputy provost of the Eloy Al- 
faro International Foundation: 

OLIVE BRANCH LopcE No. 84, AF. & AM. 
New HAVEN, Conn, 

If a prize were to be awarded the hardest 
working individual in any group, it would 
not take long for the judges to determine 
where it should go—to the Most Worshipful 
Past Grand Master Albert H. Ruwet, 33°. 
“Uncle Al,” as we affectionately identify him, 
was taken completely off guard by the Wor- 
shipful Master of Olive Branch Lodge, when 
he was unexpectedly summoned to the lec- 
tern, but he rallied to make a brief, yet mov- 
ing, response. 

By unanimous vote of the Board of Digni- 
taries of the Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
dation of the Republic of Panama, the Eloy 
Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma—the foun- 


dation's Highest Honor—was bestowed upon 
Albert H. Ruwet 33°, Most Worshipful Past 
Grand Master of the State of Connecticut, 
1958-1959. 

Mr. Samuel Mann, read a citation which 
paid tribute to Brother Ruwet, in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding service to mankind, 
to Masonry and to his country, particularly 
for his efforts in the building of the three 
special Shriner’s Hospitals for burns. Broth- 
er Ruwet’s outstanding activities in behalf of 
humanitarian causes through religious, fra- 
ternal, civic and patriotic organizations are 
in keeping with the aims, ideals, principles 
and purposes of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation of the Republic of Panama. 

Brother Ruwet is a native New Havener, 
and attended school in the City of Elms. He 
is the former Manager of Sealtest Food Divi- 
sion, and a retired Executive Director of the 
Masonic Home and Hospital in Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 

He served Masonry in so many assignments 
that a complete list is almost impossible to 
compile. “Awards descended upon him, in 
such profusion as to be almost an embarrass- 
ment”, a biographer relates. Through it all 
“Uncle Al” retained his characteristic mod- 
esty. He was made a Mason in Olive Branch 
Lodge No. 84, A.F. & A.M., in 1920—over fifty 
years ago. He served as its Master in 1929. 
Coronated a thirty-third in the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite, he served as Illus- 
trious Potentate of Pyramid Temple, Bridge- 
port and held office in Royal Arch Masonry 
as well as New Haven Commandery, Knights 
Templar, and Order of the Eastern Star. He 
is a Past Governor of Rotary International. 
Presently he is the Monarch of Hejaz Grotto, 
M.O.V.P.ER., and is involved in Cerebral 
rine research at Gaylord Hospital, Walling- 

ord. 

A few of the other recipients of this award 
were: the late John F. Kennedy, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Everett Dirksen 33°, General 
Douglas MacArthur 33°, J. Edgar Hoover 33°, 
Past Grand Master of Connecticut William 
F. Booth 33°—a brother of the late Yale 
immortal Albie Booth, and many others. 

BSAMUEL Mann, 

Worshipful Master, Olive Branch Lodge 

No. 84, A.F. & A.M. 


ELOY ALFARO INTERNATIONAL FOUN- 
DATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF PAN- 
AMA, 

New York, N.Y. 

We are assembled here in New Haven to 
honor an outstanding and distinguished 
brother of reknown, Albert H. Ruwet, Past 
Grand Master of Masons of the State of 
Connecticut, with the top honor of this 
Foundation—The Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross 
and Diploma. 

We are here, this evening, to honour you 
in testimony; first of our faith in the ideals 
of American Democracy; secondly, in our de- 
votion to the cause of universal brotherhood 
as the follower of these ideals; and thirdly, 
because of our confidence in the cooperation 
of all the peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
in the preservation of human freedom and 
peace of all the peoples of the world. 

Such was the pattern and life of our 
standard bearer, the immortal Eloy Alfaro, 
the greatest Democrat of Ecuador. 

The Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
has neither poltical or lucrative purposes. 
The finality is to pay tribute to the memory 
of Eloy Alfaro, and make available all knowl- 
edge of his life and works, as a statesman 
and liberator. What Alfaro undertook and 
accomplished in half a century, constitutes 
the essential transformation of normal 
people. 

It is most fitting, therefore, for us this 
evening, that we of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation, have selected to present 
this highest award to a great American and 
Humanitarian. None can doubt the limit- 
less faith of Albert H. Ruwet the ideals of 
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democracy and in the belief of our guest of 
honor that it was not from human hands, 
but from the Great Creator that every man, 
woman and child inherits the inherent right 
of life, human liberty, happiness, and equal 
opportunity for learning, which has been the 
lifework of Brother Booth, and with such 
opportunity the priceless possession of truth, 
which alone can make man free. 

You know, my dear Brother Ruwet that 
you now join a very select and elite group of 
Americans who have been similarly honored 
in the past. They include former Presidents, 
John F. Kennedy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Herbert Hoover, Dwight David Eisenhower, 
Harry S. Truman, President Lyndon B. John- 
son, Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, and 
other dignitaries such as F.BI. Director 
Edgar J. Hoover, former Governor Averell 
Harriman, the late General of the Armies 
Douglas» MacArthur, Senators Mansfield, 
Dirksen and Pastore, Governor Nelson <A. 
Rockefeller, President Richard M. Nixon, H. 
E. Adlai Stevenson, Congressmen Celler and 
Ford, Senators of the State of New York, 
Brydges -and Zaretzki, Assembly speaker 
Anthony J. Travia, the Hon. Charles J. Tobin, 
Jr., the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Harold Howe, the Hon. George E. Bushnell, 
and the Hon. Albert Conway, former Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York, who typify the caliber of men 
who have been theretofore honored. 

“The Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion, recognizing the special value of the 
Services rendered by Albert H. Ruwett, in 
support of the objectives of this Institution, 
he has been awarded the Cross of the Eloy 
Alfaro International Foundation. In witness 
whereof, this Diploma, with the seal of the 
Foundation, is presented in the city of 
Panama, Republic of Panama, on the 25th of 
June 1970. 

Congratulations Brother Ruwet, and may 
you enjoy this honor for many years to come! 

Dr. DOMENICK IERARDO, 
American Deputy Provost, 
E.A.I.E. of the Republic of Panama. 


SECTION 920 OF THE HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1970 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to supplement the remarks made on 
February 18 by my distinguished col- 
league and good friend, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HANNA). The ma- 
terial relative to the legislative history 
of section 920 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970 submitted by 
Mr. Hanna is of great interest. It indi- 
cates the complete consensus which ex- 
isted between the Congress and Chair- 
man Martin as to the meaning of the 
provision at the time of its enactment. 
The letter penned by Chairman Martin 
leaves no question of the remedial] effect 
of section 920. I am pleased that the 
legislative history on section 920 of the 
act is now complete. I trust that the ma- 
terials provided by Mr. Hanna will, when 
read with floor debates and the text of 
the amendment, enable industry leaders 
to understand and those who administer 
the new provision to faithfully imple- 
ment the purpose and intent of the new 
law. When this provision is so imple- 
mented, substantial progress to the na- 
tional housing goal will be furthered. 


February 23, 1971 
KIDNAPING AND TERRORISM 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had occasion to meet Ambassador 
Roque J. Avila of Paraguay who repre- 
sents his government herein Washing- 
ton. My conversation with him was so 
informative in terms of developments in 
Latin America, that I wish to call it to 
the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress. 

Recently there was a meeting here in 
Washington of the 23-member nations 
of the Organization of American States, 
to consider a resolution against political 
kidnaping and terrorism in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Republic of Paraguay delega- 
tion was headed by Foreign Minister 
Raul Sapena Pastor who has served in 
that capacity for 14 years and is the 
second most senior Minister of Foreign 
Relations in the world today. I read the 
text of his speech in connection with ter- 
rorism in the Western Hemisphere and 
I strongly compliment him for his forth- 
right position. 

I think it is regrettable that all of the 
members of the OAS would not agree 
upon a strong resolution condemning ter- 
rorism, I think Americans will admire 
the courage and leadership of Paraguay, 
Brazil, Argentina, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
and Haiti in withdrawing from the meet- 
ing in protest against the weak and in- 
adequate resolution proposed by the 
eight-nation group willing to settle for a 
watered down version. In my judgment, 
it is in the interests of the United States 
to join Paraguay in strongly condemn- 
ing terrorism and kidnaping in the most 
forthright terms. This can be done with- 
out infringing on the concern among 
Latin American governments for the 
right of political asylum. 

I represent a district in the State of 
Georgia not too far removed from the 
danger of missiles with nuclear war- 
heads now believed to be based in Cuba 
under the sponsorship of Soviet Russia. 
I view with alarm the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is vigor- 
ously defending freedom in Southeast 
Asia and the Mideast but seems to be 
more or less asleep when it comes to 
the spread of communism in Cuba, the 
increasing danger of atomic weapons 
and Russian submarines operating from 
Cuban bases, the Marxist-Communist 
takeover in Chile, and the intensification 
of terrorist and guerrilla activities and 
similar evidences of Communist expan- 
sion in the Western Hempishere. 

President Alfredo Stroessner of Para- 
guay has been one of the strongest op- 
ponents of the spread of communism in 
Latin America. Paraguay was the only 
government that offered to send troops 
to support the action of President John- 
son in the Caribbean in repelling the ad- 
vance of communism there a few years 
ago. President Stroessner and the people 
of Paraguay are perhaps the best friends 
the United States has left in Latin Amer- 
ica today, and I think the speech of Dr. 
Sapena Pastor, Paraguay’s Foreign Min- 
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ister, in dealing with terrorism at the 
recent meeting of the OAS is a document 
worthy of the study of all interested 
Americans. When Paraguay takes lead- 
ership in this area, it speaks for the best 
interests of all nations in the Western 
Hemisphere who believe in freedom and 
who oppose communism. 


DON’T CUT SPACE BUDGET 
FURTHER 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the aerospace team that placed 
man on the moon is in danger of being 
completely disassembled. The aerospace 
team has received much well-deserved 
acclaim, but, now, some people seem to 
forget the achievements that have ac- 
crued to our society from the space 
program. 

The Los Angeles Times has taken issue 
with those who might favor drastic cut- 
backs in the space program and I have 
found two recent articles to be especially 
timely. 

First, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp the editorial from January 31, 
1971, entitled “Don’t Cut the Space 
Budget Further,” and, secondly, “Space 
Cutbacks Appear Economic Only to 
Those Who Can’t Look Ahead.” 

The articles follow: 


Don’t Cur SPACE BUDGET FURTHER 


One eminent scientist, pondering what this 
country's program for space exploration 
should be in the decade ahead, likened our 
situation to that of the Pilgrims standing on 
Plymouth Rock, trying to decide what to do 
next: 

“Should we strike inland and determine 
the outline of a new continent? Reboard 
ship and go to some other distant and un- 
known place? Or go home?” 

In theory, the fog of uncertainty should 
have been largely dispelled last autumn when 
the national space agency came up with a 
revised program of space launchings— 
manned and unmanned—for the 1970s. 

Unfortunately, however, uncertainty per- 
sists because a lot of Americans—too many, 
we think—have decided that having beaten 
the Russians to the moon, the United States 
should climb down off Plymouth Rock, go 
home and forget the whole thing. 

As a result, there is serious danger that 
this country is going to pursue penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policies that will in fact 
be wasteful of money and scientific resources, 

Even as the countdown for the Apollo 14 
moon launch was proceeding this past week 
at Cape Kennedy, congressional critics were 
sharpening their knives for an assault on the 
space budget submitted by President Nixon— 
a budget which is itself austere. 

The Times does not believe that any fur- 
ther cutbacks in space spending would be in 
the national interest, 

In this era of heightened concern over na- 
tional priorities, it would of course be ludi- 
crous to argue that space spending should 
have been kept at the $5.9 billion level of 
two years ago. And we make no such argu- 
ment. 

What needs to be recognized by the con- 
gressional economizers, however, is that mas- 
sive cuts have already been made. The space 
budget is not $5.9 billion; it is $3.3 billion 
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this year and will be a little lower next year, 
even if no further cuts are made by Congress, 

Expensive proposals for a man-on-Mars 
program have been rejected. The Apollo 
moon landing program itself has been rather 
drastically cut back. In fact, after three more 
Apollos this year and next, there will be no 
more manned exploration of the moon until 
the 1980s. 

The space agency's schedule calls for the 
launching in 1972 and 1978 of three-man 
“Skylab” vehicles which will orbit the earth 
for 28 to 56 days. In the mid-1970s there will 
be no manned space missions at all; in 1977 
or 1978, however, the United States hopes to 
begin test flights of a reuseable space shuttle 
designed to transport personnel to and from 
& large, earth-orbital space laboratory. 

Plans for unmanned space shots have been 
cut way back, too. But the space agency’s 
austerity schedule still calls for landing 
scientific packages on Mars, putting earth 
resource satellites and an astronomical ob- 
serbatory into orbit, and, perhaps most ex- 
citing of all, taking a so-called Grand Tour 
of the planets late in this decade, 

The Grand Tour involves dispatching un- 
manned, heavily instrumented spacecraft on 
eight-year-long voyages for the study of 
Jupiter, Uranus, Neptune, Saturn and Pluto. 
The planets will be in a rare alignment in 
the 1977-80 time period; if they are not 
studied then, the chance will not recur for 
well over a century. 

This is a bare-bones program, if we are 
to make anything like the most productive 
use of our scientific resources, 

Mr. Nixon’s space budget of $3.1 billion 
skates on the thin edge of sufficiency. It in- 
volves a slippage in the schedule for the 
Space shuttle, and there is some nervous- 
ness in scientific circles about the Grand 
Tour. 

If Congress wants to be truly responsible 
about our national priorities, it will avoid 
making further cuts which would damage 
the space program out of proportion to the 
savings involved. 

The space program promises, too, to 
vociferous critics may say, does not repre- 
sent money just fired off into the air. In ad- 
dition to advancing the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, about the origins of the earth and the 
nature of the universe, it promises to pay 
off in much more concrete ways. 

We already are reaping huge benefits 
from weather and communications satellites, 
as well as from the development of compact, 
high-speed computers. new metals and fab- 
rics, microminiature circuits and many other 
technological advances, 

The space program also promises to make 
possible far more efficient use of the earth’s 
resources, and to help in the planning of 
global attacks on environmental pollution, 
There is also believed to be a good chance 
that spaceborn instruments will make pos- 
sible the prediction of earthquakes. There 
is even hope that ingredients found in lunar 
soil may make agriculture on earth more 
productive, 

The line between true and false economy 
is hard to draw. But the space program is 
one area where the time has come to draw it. 


SPACE CUTBACKS APPEAR ECONOMIC ONLY TO 
THOSE WHO Can’r Look AHEAD 
(By Robert 5. Elegant) 

My son is wholly a child of the Space Age. 
Simon was born just two months before 
President John F, Kennedy promised a man 
on the moon before the close of the decade. 

He prizes a glass commemorating Apollo 
11's fulfilling that promise. Since Simon is 
also a child of this earth, he muses each time 
he drinks his milk on the enormous financial 
value the glass will possess after a few more 
decades, Like most of us, he is an amalgam 
of unselfish aspiration and material ambi- 
tion, 

But familiarity has not deprived Simon 
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of a sense of wonder. When Apollo 14 lifted 
ponderously, he was enthralled by the tele- 
vision image conveyed by satellite. As the 
rocket accelerated within minutes to five 
miles a second, he exclaimed in exultation: 
“Incredible! Fantastic!" 

He has transmitted his indignation at cut- 
backs in the American space program. Al- 
most as awe-struck as he is by space-flights 
and moon-landings, I wonder whether the 
practical counsel, largely determined by eco- 
nomics, is either practical or economic. Per- 
haps the romantic view, for once incongru- 
ously allied with the scientific view, is more 
practical and more economic. 

Concerned primarily with events abroad, I 
should hate to see a reduced space program 
strengthen the foreign image that views 
America as a wholly materialistic, profit- 
grubbing society. Little we have done recent- 
ly has evoked as much admiration as our 
achievements in space. It would be unfortu- 
nate if curtailing our space objectives made 
it appear that we strive almost exclusively 
for immediate gain, 

Despite our present economic difficulties, 
most of mankind yearns—with little pros- 
pect of fulfillment—toward the material and 
even social accomplishments of the United 
States. The contention that we must forego 
further achievements in space to put our so- 
ciety in order therefore rings hollow in most 
men’s ears. 

Besides, the argument is false. Two fun- 
damental realities unite apparently oppos- 
ing views, the practical, economic approach 
and the romantic, scientific approach: Reali- 
ty No. 1—after two landings, our knowledge 
of the moon's nature and origin is still 
slight. We have learned just enough from 
rock samples and other research to know 
how much more we must know before we 
begin comprehending fundamental questions 
of the universe, The answers lie just beyond 
our fingertips. 

Reality No. 2—Even conservative econ- 
omists and politicians now believe govern- 
ment intervention essential to maintain and 
vivify the mixed public-private economy we 
have developed, The President's latest budget 
demonstrates that belief. Along with medi- 
cal research, urban renewal and intelligent 
foreign aid, space provides channels for di- 
recting money to stimulate fundamental eco- 
nomic activity. 

Although they do not directly produce 
new washing-machines, automobiles, televi- 
sion sets or plumbing, such activities are 
hardly nonproductive economically, The 
American economy’s chief problem is not 
production, but distribution. Our manufac- 
turing and service industries could easily 
turn out a vastly enlarged gross national 
product if increased demand existed. De- 
mand means ability to buy, which means 
possessing funds to buy. 

The pump cannot prime itself. Transition 
from a semi-wartime economy to a semi- 
peacetime economy cannot be accelerated 
chiefly by the private sector, As the Presi- 
dent has reluctantly and implicitly acknowl- 
edged, the government must stimulate the 
flow of money (call it demand) which drives 
the economic machinery. 

Ever expanding production of ever more 
complex and ever less useful goods is self- 
defeating. We cannot depend upon constant 
proliferation of new products or upon con- 
stantly expanding population to create new 
demand. What we must do is stimulate capi- 
tal production by giving consumers money, 

Enter space program. 

The quest for knowledge in both space and 
the vast oceans is a noble endeavor, highly 
productive in the broadest social, intellec- 
tual sense and the narrower practical, eco- 
nomic sense, 

The technological and psychological spin- 
off of such endeavors could provide means to 
improve not only our own society, but the lot 
of all mankind. Although we and other fa- 
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vored mations cannot endure as islands of 
prosperity amid seas of misery, no economic 
or technical tools now available can trans- 
form the economies of the depressed two- 
thirds of mankind. Only wholly new tech- 
niques can enable the depressed to make 
better material and intellectual lives by their 
own efforts. 

There is no certainty, since no one can 
read the future clearly. For the same reason, 
despair is as arrogant as absolute confidence. 

Since Simon’s eyesight is not perfect, Iam 
encouraging his other enthusiasm—ocean- 
ography. Like space, oceanography provides 
opportunities for service, knowledge—and 
practical economic advantages for all. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past year it has become somewhat 
commonplace to equate “environmental 
crisis” with “pollution.” This is under- 
standable, if only because air and water 
pollution are the easiest aspects of the 
crisis for the press to explain and the 
public to understand. Certainly, the two 
are the most dramatic indicators we 
have of the challenge facing us in the 
decade of the seventies. 

But it is a serious error, I believe, to 
regard our environmental problem solely 
as a matter of pollution. By doing so, we 
overlook a whole series of abuses which 
continue to disrupt our natural sur- 
roundings—and a number of measures 
that could make those surroundings just 
a little more livable. 

The three administration bills I have 
introduced today deal in just these 
areas: specifically, open-space utiliza- 
tion, mining regulations, and a national 
land-use policy. They have neither dra- 
matic impact nor emotional appeal, and 
I expect they will draw little, if any, pub- 
licity. Still, I believe them to be of criti- 
cal importance to our environmental 
program for the 92d Congress, and I 
urge my colleagues to give them every 
reasonable consideration. 

With the increasing demand of in- 
dustry for minerals and the dramatic 
development in their ability to recover 
them, we have seen a widespread growth 
of mining operations all across the Na- 
tion. Over 3.2 million acres of land had 
been disturbed in the last 5 years by sur- 
face mining, with approximately 150,000 
acres being added annually. By 1980, if 
this trend continues unchecked, 5 mil- 
lion acres will have been affected by 
mining activity, an area roughly the size 
of the State of New Jersey. 

Unregulated surface mining, for ex- 
ample, not only scars the face of our 
earth, but encourages erosion and land- 
slides as well. Underground mining can 
produce unsightly spoil heaps and can 
contribute significantly to water pollu- 
tion. 

Clearly, we must require future mining 
activities to take account of their en- 
vironmental impact. We need regula- 
tions built into these operations. 
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At present, 22 States have recognized 
this need and imposed standards of their 
own. Unfortunately, their effort has not 
been met by the remainder of the States. 
The bill I offer today would require all 
States to submit to the Secretary of the 
Interior programs regulating mining 
operations within their borders. 

These programs, which will receive 
80 percent Federal funding at their in- 
ception, must meet certain established 
criteria—the minimum controls needed 
to protect the environment. In this way, 
we can insure that the effort will be 
uniform and that. industry will under- 
stand the basic requirements they must 
adopt. 

At the same time, the bill offers States 
the flexibility to develop standards 
stronger than the Federal criteria would 
demand. This is an important consid- 
eration when we realize that many 
States, including my own, have passed 
environmental legislation stronger than 
national laws, only to find that these 
will be superceded by their Federal 
counterparts. This can and should be 
avoided in the future. 

The second and third of my bills 
would also deal with the preservation 
of our land. 

At present, our land-use policy is 
thwarted by the inability of the many 
competing and overlapping units of 
Government to control the development 
of areas critical to our natural environ- 
ment. Only the States are uniquely 
qualified to deal with land-use issues 
which spill over local boundaries, for 
they are closer to the local problems 
than the Federal Government, yet re- 
moved enough from local tax pressures 
to represent the broader regional inter- 
ests of the public. 

The bill I propose to “establish a na- 
tional land-use policy” would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
$5 million in grants to those States which 
develop and administer programs to pro- 
tect these critical areas—coastal zones 
and estuaries—and areas which have a 
more than local impact—airports and 
highway interchanges. 

The States would be required only to 
follow minimum guidelines established 
by the Secretary of the Interior. These 
include: methods for inventorying criti- 
cal areas under their control, policies 
for influencing the location of new com- 
munities, and means to control large- 
scale developments of more than local 
impact. 

An important aspect of any land-use 
policy must be the preservation of rec- 
reation areas for our citizens. Too often 
in the past, these have been sacrificed 
to the broad expansion of industry and 
housing developments. 

The bill I have introduced, “to amend 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965,” would finally recognize the 
néed for open space near heavily popu- 
lated urban centers. For the first time 
the formula for Federal assistance to the 
States would be altered to give increased 
emphasis to these urban demands. 

Moreover, this bill would allow the 
States to use up to 25 percent of their 
grants for indoor recreational facilities, 
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when land or climatic conditions provide 
no other feasible alternative. This is, I 
am certain, a step in the right direction. 
All three of the bills I have introduced 
recognize, in the words of President Nix- 
on, that— 
The use of our land not only affects the 


natural environment but shapes the pat- 
terns of our daily lives. 


While we fight for survival against 


the twin threats of air and water pollu- 
tion, I believe the President’s words 


should be kept in mind. Our land, too, 
must be protected, if we are ever to im- 
prove the quality of American life. 


RACE DESTROYERS ARE THE TRUE 
RACISTS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, these lib- 
erals who seek to homogenize the races, 
excluding themselves and their children, 
apparently believe that racial equality 
can only be attained through amalga- 
mation of the races and this cannot be 
achieved until pride of white people in 
their culture is destroyed. 

In order to tear down racial pride of 
the white people, an almost continuous 
propaganda barrage using weighted edi- 
torials and biased panels is being carried 
on via the press, and television, and 
reamplified by churches and schools to 
instill in whites a guilt feeling as if they 
must be apologetic for the present actions 
and status of blacks. Narcotics addiction, 
drunkenness, poverty, crime, ignorance— 
all are said to stem from root causes 
resulting from an unresponsive environ- 
ment for which whites are led to believe 
they are responsible. 

Government administrators through 
equal employment opportunity seminars, 
as well as teachers and police officers in 
federally financed programs, are being 
induced and even required to undergo 
sensitivity training sessions conducted by 
“change agents” who seek to sensitize 
them to acceptance of the idea that the 
white race has for centuries oppressed 
the minority black race. 

A scheme to bring about self-guilt 
within the white race and to promote 
amalgamation of the races was promul- 
gated in 1912 in a book entitled “A Ra- 
cial Program for the 20th Century” by a 
member of a different minority group, 
Communist Israel Cohen, who wrote as 
follows: 

We must realize that our party’s most 
powerful weapon is racial tension. By pound- 
ing into the consciousness of the dark races 
that for centuries they have been oppressed 
by the whites, we can mold them to the 
program of the Communist Party. In America 
we will aim for subtle victory. While inflam- 
ing the Negro minority against the whites, 
we will endeavor to instill in the Whites a 
guilt complex for their exploitation of the 
Negroes. We will aid the Negroes to rise in 
prominence in every walk of life, in the 
professions and in the world of sports and 
entertainment. With this prestige, the Negro 
will be able to intermarry with the whites 
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and begin a process which will deliver 
America to our cause. (See Congressional 
Record 1957 page 8557.) 


The following lines need to be reiter- 
ated because they describe so well the 
brainwashing movement being promoted 
today in government, education, and 
religion: 

We will endeavor to instill in the Whites 
a guilt complex for their exploitation of the 
Negroes. 


The outcome of this ongoing effort to 
sensitize the white people as a group, if 
successful, will do much to destroy all 
racial pride and to bring about the uni- 
versal brown man who, according to 
many U.N. advocates, will live with other 
U.N. men in an era of peace, love, and 
brotherhood. 

To preserve the past traditions, herit- 
ages, and achievements of the various 
races, our young people must know the 
truth about racial differences, cultures, 
the history and achievements of the 
races, and to respect race. 

America is a diverse country with a 
multiplicity of races, religions, and na- 
tional origins. It is only natural for a 
person to take pride not only in his race, 
but in his nationality, religion, and cul- 
tural birthright. 

Our schools and our churches should be 
permissive enough to allow the teaching 
of mutual respect for persons of all races, 
religions, and national descents; and all 
individual Americans should enjoy com- 
plete freedom of association in social life 
without intermeddling by the bureau- 
cratic elite of government. 

The obvious goal of those so quick to 
label others as bigots and racists is to 
destroy one race at the expense of an- 
other race. 

Several newsclippings and articles fol- 
low my remarks: 

GENETIC Race DIFFERENCES—THE FINDINGS 
OF Dr. WILLIAM SHOCKLEY 
(By Carleton Putnam) 

Dr. William Shockley, Nobel laureate and 
co-inventor of the transistor, made a state- 
ment two years ago which appears on the 
jacket of Race and Reality. Since that time 
his observations and experiences constitute 
an important addition to the thesis of this 
book. 

Dr. Shockley is personally one of the most 
distinguished members of our scientific es- 
tablishment. The fact that he is a physical 
or “hard” scientist rather than a “life” sci- 
entist gives him a detachment of approach 
which in itself, under current conditions, 
has value. As a scholar of exemplary scienti- 
fic training, yet as one who comes to the 
subject of race with a fresh viewpoint un- 
biased by the turmoil of past debate, his 
qualifications for testifying to what he finds 
are unique. 

Besides the Nobel prize, he holds the 
Medal for Merit for his work as Director of 
Research of the Anti-submarine Warfare 
Operations Research Group of the United 
States Navy during World War II. He also 
holds the Holley medal of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the O. E. 
Buckley prize of the American Physics So- 
ciety, the Comstock prize of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Morris Lieb- 
mann prize of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers. He received his doctorate from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
became the Director of the Transistor Physics 
Department of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in 1953 and, in addition to this work, 
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is presently Poniatoff Professor Engineer- 
ing Science at Stanford University. 

In other words he is not only an expert in 
the evaluation of scientific data but he has 
& broad acquaintance throughout the high- 
est echelons of our scientific hierarchy. What 
he has found and reported in regard to the 
suppression of the existing evidence on ge- 
metic race differences, as well as to the dis- 
couragement of further research, is of more 
than passing interest. 

Early in the fall of 1966 Dr. Shockley 
started his appeals to the National Academy 
of Sciences to sponsor its own race studies. 
In a speech on October 17 of that year, he 
urged the establishment of a summer study 
group to seek new approaches to the “en- 
vironment-heredity” uncertainty; stating 
that “I evaluate the marrow of the city slum 
problem to be our uncertainty about its ge- 
netic aspects and our fear to admit ignorance 
and to search openly for relevant facts.” When 
the National Academy was unresponsive, he 
began to talk about “entrenched dogmatism”. 
In April of 1967, in another speech to the 
Academy, he stated: “Results I obtained in 
a few days of research convinced me it must 
be a thinking-block rather than a difficulty 
of doing research that has kept such re- 
search from being done.” He added that he 
estimated that at a cost of less than ten mil- 
lion dollars, and in less than a decade of 
time, reliable answers could be obtained. 

His pleas to the Academy finally reached 
the point where its Council apparently felt 
some action on their part was required. As 
the magazine Science put it, “Shockley’s 
vigorous advocacy has been a matter of some 
discomfort to the Academy, which finds it- 
self situated between its traditional belief 
in free inquiry and its realization that the 
formulation of heredity versus environment 
adds up to a loaded question that might be 
destructively exploited by racists if the 
Academy even ratified it as the right ques- 
tion.” So the Council appointed a committee 
which on October 17, 1967, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, rendered a report remarkable in 
two particulars. 

First, the report asserted that “there is 
no scientific basis for a statement that there 
are or that there are not [emphasis mine] 
substantial hereditary differences in intelli- 
gence between Negro and white populations.” 
For a group Officially designated as the sci- 
entific advisory agency of the United States 
government—a group which, since the begin- 
ning of the Boaz era in anthropology some 
forty years ago, has been consistently con- 
doning the saturation of the American public 
in the no-genetic-differences dogma—to 
come forward now with a statement that 
there is no scientific basis for such a dogma, 
is startling to say the least, 

But even more surprisingly, the report rec- 
ommended the rejection of Dr. Shockley's 
pleas for further research on the grounds 
that “none of the current methods can pro- 
duce unambiguous results. To shy away 
from seeking the truth is one thing; to re- 
frain from collecting still more data that 
would be of uncertain meaning but would 
invite misuse is another.” I leave the eval- 
uation of this statement to the reader. And 
I would venture the remark that if such 
excuses had been adopted by scientists in 
the past no scientist would ever have dis- 
covered anything. One can see why Shockley 
found himself that autumn “in profound 
disagreement with the position endorsed by 
the Council.” 

Nor is it difficult to understand the frame 
of mind in which he made his most recent 
speech to the Academy on April 24, 1968. 
This speech is noteworthy in that in addi- 
tion to his continuing appeals for Academy- 
sponsored research and his protest at their 
rejection, he now records the results of his 
own investigations into the presently erist- 
ing evidence. He says in part: 

“During the past two years of my part- 
time investigations I have come to accept as 
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facts, not yet perhaps facts at the level of 
pure mathematics or physics, but nonethe- 
less facts that I now consider so unassailable 
that I present them before fellow members 
of the National Academy of Sciences with a 
clear scientific conscience. The basic facts 
are these: Man is a mammal and subject to 
the same biological laws as other animals. All 
animals, including man, have inheritable 
behavioral traits. The concept of complete 
environmental plasticity of human intelli- 
gence is a nonsensical, wishful-thinking il- 
lusion. . . . 

“The most dangerous illusion .. . facing 
humanity today is the belief [which] most 
scientists lack the courage to doubt, at least 
for the record, typified by the expressions of 
our government through its Department of 
Labor and echoed by the Office of Education. 
I quote: “There is absolutely no question of 
any genetic differential: Intelligence poten- 
tial is distributed among Negro infants in the 
same proportion and pattern as among Ice- 
landers or Chinese or any other group.’ The 
only reason that I do not characterize this 
statement as a lie, and in my opinion a 
damnably evil lie, is that I have no way to 
appraise the intellectual acumen of its au- 
thors. They may actually believe it.” 

Dr. Shockley then goes on to what is per- 
haps the most trenchant sentence in this 
speech: “An objective examination of rele- 
vant data leads me inescapably to the opin- 
ion that the major deficit in Negro intel- 
lectual performance must be primarily of 
hereditary origin and thus relatively irre- 
mediable by practical improvements in en- 
vironment.” Such has been the impact upon 
@ trained scientist and Nobel laureate of ex- 
periences and observations similar to those 
recorded by the author in Chapters IT and 
II of Race and Reality. The difference is that 
the first are reported by an expert within the 
Anglo-American scientific hierarchy, the oth- 
ers by a layman on the outside. 

I believe I speak for Shockley as well as 
everyone else on the side of the realities in 
this debate when I say that there is no intent 
to deny the existence of injustice in our 
society nor the need to correct it.* The Negro 
has been done injustice, in the United States 
and elsewhere, throughout history..So have 
other races and individuals, here and abroad. 
The error lies in preaching that these injus- 
tices have been the primary cause of poverty 
and inequality when the truth is that poverty 
and inequality are primarily the result of 
genetic variability in human capacity. If 
every social injustice on earth were removed 
tomorrow there would still be many people 
who would be relatively poor and there 
would still be widespread differences in 
status. 

The most serious result of the denial of 
this truth, as events since the publication of 
Race and Reality have continued to prove, 
has been that it has given the Negro the 
idea that he has a grudge against the White 
man and the White man the notion that 
he should feel guilty about the Negro far be- 
yond anything that can be relieved by the 
practicable correction of existing injustices. 
The grudge incites the Negro to riots and 
crime, and the guilt leads the White man 
to a policy of perpetual permissiveness and 
appeasement. Thus is created an adult society 
which is bewildering and disillusioning to the 
young, both white and black. Nothing is less 
to be respected, or more certain to be dis- 
obeyed, than an adult world weltering and 
fawning in an orgy of misconceived guilt. 
It will lack all force, all leadership, all 
credibility and all authority. Hence comes 
the current epidemic of juvenile delinquency 
from the home to the campus to the courts. 

Meanwhile, and for identical reasons, we 
witness the steady erosion of the principles 
underlying our constitutional, representative 
republic, always in the name of “justice” and 
always in the direction of a “pure” democ- 
racy, the latter being a fatal corruption of 
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our heritage. The one-man-one-vote prin- 
ciple, for example, or the increasing taxation 
of success to support failure (which not al- 
ways; but more often than not, means the 
punishment of excellence to reward its op- 
posite), will undermine any stable, free so- 
ciety, but especially one which is racially 
mixed and which pits politicians against 
each other in bidding for the votes of the 
least qualified segments of our population. 
The behavior of the leaders of our liberal- 
minority group coalition, both Republicans 
and Democrats, is characteristic, along with 
the redundant references to “justice” as the 
blanket excuse for each descending step. 

The only sickness in our nation today is a 
public attitude of mind conditioned and 
nourished by a fallacy spawned by a small 
but powerful group in our scientific hier- 
archy forty years ago and promoted by an 
equally powerful mass and educational media 
ever since, Our politicians of all parties have 
lacked the courage to examine it, and our 
courts have hastened to enshrine it in our 
Constitution. But beyond anything else at 
the moment one must deplore the perform- 
ance of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The irresponsibility and the timidity which 
have led these men to stumble over their 
own feet in pronouncements like the one 
from Ann Arbor in 1967 will someday, I hope, 
become obvious even to them. 

The fundamental scientific point is this: 
the overwhelming preponderance of the 
existing evidence indicates that one Ameri- 
can Negro out of six surpasses the average 
White man, while five out of six fall below 
him, in those qualities of mind and tempera- 
ment on which our Western civilization 
depends. The same evidence also indicates 
that the difference is primarily due, not to 
injustice, but to genetic limitations inherent 
in the Negro race. These, in turn, appear to 
be related to a difference in evolutionary 
grade. Dr. Coon has estimated the gap at 
perhaps 200,000 years. No contradictory evi- 
dence is of record. 

The question therefore arises whether the 
American people are entitled to know what 
the available evidence discloses so that it 
may be considered in the forming of public 
policy. Changes in laws and customs which 
have as their purpose, or will produce as a 
result, the infusion into our White gene pool 
of perceptible amounts of Negro genes, or the 
alteration of White standards and traditions 
to accommodate those of Negroes, will in all 
probability in the long run have a profound 
and adverse effect upon our society. If our 
people as a whole want to take this risk, let 
them take it, but let them at least know 
what is going on. 

And above all let them examine their guilt 
complex in the light.of the known facts. 
The threat of genetic alteration is bad 
enough. The danger of a falsely inspired 
attitude of permissiveness and appeasement 
toward crime and disorder is equally serious 
and more immediate. 


HEREDITY Basis OF RACE DIFFERENCES 


The race investigations of two American 
scientists has resulted in a storm of con- 
troversy in the academic world. They are edu- 
cational psychologist Arthur Jensen and 
physicist William Shockley. (The latter be- 
ing the Nobel Prize winning inventor of the 
transistor.) 

Challenged by their findings is the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s ruling requiring forced in- 
tegration of the races. The present policy 
of our federal government is to integrate 
the races solely to uplift the education of 
the Black race. 

Liberals base their belief in racial amalga- 
mation on the premises that the backward- 
ness of the Negroes is due to his poor en- 
vironmental background. Dr. Jensen and Dr. 
Shockley have proyen that it is genetic hered- 
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ity which causes the differences between 
the races. 

Dr. Jensen often quotes a scientific I. Q, 
testing comparison taken by Wallace A. Ken- 
nedy of Florida State University. It was a 
study of 1,800 Black children in schools in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee and 
South Carolina. 

His study found that the average Negro 
I. Q. to be 80.7 and the average White 101.8, 
a staggering difference of 21.1 points. Other 
tests made of Black and White children in 
California and New York states consistently 
shows a difference of at least one standard 
differences (15 points). 

Educators say that this is too much of a 
difference for the races to attend school to- 
gether. The Blacks feel inferior because they 
cannot keep up with the White children, this 
causes them to rebel and disrupt the entire 
classroom. The White child is held back from 
his normal educational development because 
class progress is always being held up while 
the teacher tries to help the Blacks catch 
up. 
The differences between the races are bio- 
logical and took thousands of generations to 
develop. No Supreme Court ruling is going 
to overturn them. Dr. Carlton Coon states 
that the Black man is 200,000 years behind 
the White race in mental development. 

How ultra liberals can expect us to sacrifice 
the education of our White children in such 
a hopeless experiment is totally absurb. The 
time has come for common sense to reassert 
itself and bring back the normal and natural 
separation of the races which was best for 
all when we lived under freedom of choice. 
Like species will always migrate into close 
surroundings with their own kind. The time 
has come to return to sanity in providing 
our children with a competent education. 


[From the South African Observer, Decem- 
ber 1970] 
ARCHBISHOP MORALLY WRONG 

(By Prof. H. F. Sampson, Grahamstown) 

The mission of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury against Apartheid must fail for want 
of a true confrontation in principle. The 
lines of spiritual and worldly values run par- 
allel and never meet in argument—because 
the equality of man’s relationship with God 
always remains consistent with the inequal- 
ity of his relationship with his fellow man. 

Thus, as St. Paul wrote to the Galatians, 
“in Christ Jesus” (meaning the spiritual 
State) “there is neither male nor female” 
(meaning an absence of all physical rela- 
tionship). Christ himself recognised this 
often stressed difference between the spirit- 
ual and the material in his familiar distinc- 
tion of the things that are Caesar's from the 
things that are God's. And again in the Par- 
able of the Talents, he distinguished the 
value of the tasks that should be given to 
“everyone according to his several ability”, 
with the object of obtaining a spiritual equal- 
ity in achievement. 

The material inequality in question (i.e. 
difference) is no less evident between ethnic 
groups than between families and individ- 
uals. Hence the argument for the spiritual 
equality of all men before God (assuming a 
likeness between the souls of a Christian 
martyr and his atheist executioner) is no 
answer to the merit of apartheid as a basis 
of peaceful racial co-existence. 


ARCHBISHOP SHOULD VISIT UNITED STATES 


The policies of integration and separation 
are both aimed at the same result, the elimi- 
nation of friction due to race prejudice. (The 
Archbishop might conveniently be reminded 
of his Church’s approval of the legal Sep- 
aration of those whom God has joined to- 
gether, for their better welfare.) And when 
he leaves this country he should at once 
visit America—to see what the attempt at 
integration has meant to it. 
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He may well find what Stephen Mulhol- 
land reported in the Johannesburg “Sunday 
Times” on October 11, and reprinted in the 
November, 1970 issue of the “S.A, Observer”, 
an issue or an inspiration for many Blacks”, 
critic of apartheid. “The U.S. is a nation 
racked by conflict’, “Residential and edu- 
cational integration has ceased to be either 
an issue or an inspiration for many Blacks” 
etc. 

The Archbishop is both morally and politi- 
cally wrong in urging this country to aban- 
don a policy having such obviously peaceful 
results, for another that has left Americans 
“depressed, puzzled and even frightened by 
what is happening to their society”. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEREDITY 
(By Dr, J. Derek Latham) 


(Letter in London Sunday Telegraph Octo- 
ber 10, 1970.) 

Prof. A. R. Jensen’s thesis that intelligence 
is inherited is hard to refute. Intelligence 
cannot be dissociated from the brain, which 
is as physical as any other part of the body. 
(If anyone doubts it, let him reflect how per- 
sonality and though processes can be 
changed by drugs, surgery, or disease.) 

Physical characteristics are inherited, as 
can be clearly seen in family likelinesses and 
as was demonstrated by Mendel in the last 
century. Certainly environment and training 
can develop potential of any kind, but if the 
physical potential is absent what can we de- 
velop? 

There is no doubt that environment can 
modify heredity, but let us think in terms of 
human lifetimes and not millennia. As a 
Christian I believe that respect for the in- 
dividual is what matters, not vain attempts, 
in the face of genetic facts, to look for doubt- 
ful theories. 

The muddled thinking is not, I think, the 
product of Professor Jensen’s mind, but of 
that of his critics who, like so many educa- 
tionists, probably have a vested interest in 
peddling fashionable ideological, but unsci- 
entific, concepts. 


APARTHEID BY CHOICE IN BRITAIN 


(Book review in London Sunday Telegraph, 
Sept. 13, 1970.) 

We must integrate our coloured immi- 
grants. So say the loud-speakers of our race 
relations industry. But what if the immi- 
grants don’t want to be integrated? 

This shocking question bubbles up from 
the new book "The Un-Melting Pot", by John 
Brown (Macmillan, 65s.). It is a study of 
Bedford. That town has become Britain's 
Tower of Babel. One in five of its 70,000 in- 
habitants hails from overseas. 

Some are Europeans; Italians, Poles Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Ukranians, Yugoslavs, 
Hungarians. About 2,500 are from India, most 
Punjabi Sikhs. About 1,000 are Pakistanis. 
About 2,000 are West Indians. Between them, 
the represent nearly 50 nationalities, includ- 
ing Chinese. 

What brings them here? Bedford's brick 
industry. It is booming, because of the de- 
mand for houses. But full employment en- 
ables British workers to stay out of it—and 
they do. 

Hence, capitalism has sent for the immi- 
grants. They have arrived in waves, ever since 
1945. John Brown, warden at a technology 
institute near Bedford, studied each group 
in detail in this book, 

Every one of them, he finds, lives its own 
life in its own way. All of them, from Poles 
to Pakistanis, keep themselves to themselves. 
They all opt for apartheid. They all say: “Co- 
existence, yes; integration, no.” And the na- 
tives of Bedford say ditto. 

REJECTS LIBERAL ASSUMPTION 


Bedford, in fact, is unanimous. It rejects 
with one voice the facile liberal assumption 
that people of different races, languages, 
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colours, cultures, can be mixed together in 
the brotherhood of man. After 25 years on 
the boil, its melting-pot still fails to fuse. 

Why? Mr. Brown probes that question. 
Each group, he shows, strives to keep its 
identity. It cherishes its traditions, its be- 
liefs, its habits and customs. It insists on 
behaving as Britons have always behaved 
when they settle overseas. It sticks to its own 
equivalents of cricket, and cold baths, and 
haggis. 

The Pakistanis of Bedford walk the streets 
in single file, as they did back home in their 
rice fields. The brickyard Sikhs keep a firm 
grip on their caste system. They will not 
marry outside it. Nor will they allow their 
wives and daughters to imitate the shameless 
females of our permissive society. 

Dislike for that society is about the only 
issue on which Bedford's immigrants see eye 
to eye. Papist Poles and Italians share with 
Sikhs and Moslems a common abhorrence for 
our go-as-you-please sex patterns. Girls, they 
agree, should be good girls; virgins before 
marriage, monogamously faithful afterwards. 

Our permissiveness reinforces their re- 
sistance to integration. The more our moral 
standards change, the less they like us. Those 
of them who remember us as we were dur- 
ing the war shake their heads when they 
look at us today. The Britain of 1970, they 
say, is a sad contrast to the Britain of 1940. 

“The Un-Melting Pot” presents our race 
relations problem from a new angle. It sub- 
stitutes realism for rhetoric. It contains a 
moral for our liberal patter-mongers. The 
moral is: instead of preaching racial inte- 
gration, they had better come to terms with 
racial diversity. For that is what they must 
accept—iike it or not. 


WHEAT Is THE ANSWER? 


(By Henry E. Garrett, Ph. D., Professor 
Emeritus, Psychology, Columbia University 
Past President, American Psychological 
Association) 

Question: Dr. Garrett, I have seen refer- 
ence to The Armed Forces Tests. What are 
these tests and what do they try to prove? 

Answer: The Armed Forces Tests are those 
tests given inductees to determine where 
best each person will fit in the military 
scheme of things. Chiefly, they test the ab- 
stract intelligence of the test taker, his de- 
gree of aptitude in dealing with ideas, sym- 
bols, numbers, etc. The tests don’t “try to 
prove” anything but understandably cer- 
tain results have been tabulated. More than 
22 million young people have taken these 
tests and the results to 1966 (the latest 
figures I have) show that, nationwide, 19 
per cent of white adults failed to pass. 
Sixty-eight per cent of Negroes failed. 

[From the South African Observer, 
February 1971] 
IMPORTANT LESSON OF BRAZIL: MISCEGENATION 
AND RACIAL INTEGRATION 
(By R. Gayre of Gayre) 

(Excerpt reprinted with acknowledgements 
to The Mankind Quarterly, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Oct.—-Dec., 1970.) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following is a further 
excerpt from the article by Dr. R. Gayre of 
Gayre, entitled “Miscegenation And Racial 
Improvement—With Special Reference to the 
Negroid Races”, which appeared in the Octo- 
ber-December 1970 issue of “The Mankind 
Quarterly”.) 

(Excerpts from the same article appeared 
in the January issue of the S.A. Observer.) 

Brazil was recently proclaimed by a British 
Broadcasting Corporation announcer as an 
outstanding example of not merely racial 
integration but racial mixture leading to 
beneficial results. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Similar instances are cited, usually also 
from South America, by other propagandists 
for miscegenation from time to time. There- 
fore, it might be as well to discuss Brazil 
briefly in this connection. 

After the Portuguese settlement a hybrid 
Caucasoid-Amerindian population was creat- 
ed. To this was added a Negroid, brought in 
as slaves. The White element was not large, 
and there existed a substantial cross-bred 
group, besides the pure-blooded Amerindians 
and Negroids. 

Then with a differential birth-rate and 
death-rate in favour of Caucasoid survival, 
the position changed, and, supplemented by 
White immigration, the situation is now en- 
tirely different. Over 60 percent of the popu- 
lation is now classified as White, less than 
27 percent as mixed (that is Caucasoid x 
Amerindian x Negroid in varying mixtures), 
and 11 percent is Negroid. There is a small 
remainder considered Yellow, which is made 
up of Japanese, other Mongoloids and Amer- 
indians. 

REFUSED TO MELT DOWN 


The first thing which should be observed 
is that the melting pot has refused to melt 
down its ingredients. The primary stocks 
remain, and large segments of them in a non- 
mixed condition, so that it is possible to say 
that there are six White to one Black ele- 
ment, and somewhere about three consisting 
of mixtures of various kinds, Mongoloids and 
Amerindians. 

Again, it is a fact that in this, and other 
Central and South American peoples, there 
is a horizontal stratification which has strong 
racial relationships. It can be broadly stated 
that the Negroes are at the base as they are 
everywhere else, and the Europeans at the 
top of the social structure. 

This is due to differences of ability asso- 
ciated with each racial stock which, in the 
milieu of a European civilisation, means that 
the Caucasoids occupy the upper ranks of 
society, It may also be pointed out that so 
far as the ancient Portuguese aristocratic 
families are concerned they tend to inter- 
marry among themselves. This is true also of 
the Spanish throughout the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral and South America. The necessity for 
producing proofs of nobility (the simplest 
being four noble grandparents) tends to per- 
petuate socially the inherent tendency to 
assortative mating. It is both an expression 
of this trait and a reinforcement of it. 

In addition, it may also be pointed out that 
the composition of the population varies geo- 
graphically. Some areas, where the former 
plantations worked by slave labour involved 
the importation of Negroes, still have a 
larger element of Negroids than elsewhere, 
whereas, in the southern states of Brazil 
there are whole areas largely White. In the 
Amazon Basin the Indian type becomes much 
more evident. 

Although there is absolute racial equality 
before the law, even the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica * admits there is some degree of prej- 
udice against those of darker skin colour. 
When people are segregated largely by class 
(and where the class differences tend strong- 
ly to be racial ones, as they invariably do 
where the Caucasoids and the Negroids are 
involved) conscious racial segregation as 
such hardly arises, as the economic, social, 
and cultural differences serve to distinguish, 
and to protect, the position of the White 
upper and middle classes. 

This is particularly so where, as in this 
case, the majority of the population is clear- 
ly White. The position changes, however, 
where the White element is in a minority. 
Mere assortative mating instincts alone will 
not serve to protect the social, cultural, and 
intellectually more advanced minority, and 
so they invoke other sanctions to this end 
as a consequence. 
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SEGREGATION RATHER THAN MIXING 

The case of Brazil does not support, as is 
so often alleged, the advocates of racial mix- 
ture, since segregation rather than mixing 
is taking place (which we would expect on 
the basis of ethnogenetics in any case). Nev- 
ertheless, there is no doubt that if we were 
to arrive at some method of making an aver- 
age of Brazilian intellectual and technolog- 
ical achievement there is every a priori reason 
to believe that due to the inclusion of a large 
minority of non-Caucasoid and non-Mon- 
goloid elements in the population, the over- 
all average of ability of the Brazilian popu- 
lation must be reduced. This is an inevitable 
conclusion when we consider the overwhelm- 
ing evidence which Dr. Audrey Shuey, Pro- 
fessor Henry E. Garrett, Professor Porteus, 
and others have prodtcéd on the study of 
intelligence testing, where the Negroids have, 
with monotonous regularity, fallen lower 
than the Caucasoids in these tests. 

That such a priori conclusions are un- 
doubtedly justified is in fact supported from 
the world position of Brazil. Despite its large 
natural resources and big population (66 
millions), it has made a mark on the world 
which is much less than that of its much 
smaller parent country of Portugal. This can 
only be explained on the basis that the aver- 
age level of ability is lower than that of the 
Portuguese in their heyday. 


INESCAPABLE CONCLUSION 


When we consider such facts as those pro- 
duced by intelligence testing, and by obvi- 
ous examples provided by countries with 
large non-Caucasoid and non-Mongoloid pop- 
ulations, and the White-Black and other 
cross-breeds within them, we can arrive at 
only one conclusion which seems to be in- 
escapable. That is that cross-breeding be- 
tween the White and Yellow stocks on the 
one hand and the Negroid on the other, pro- 
duces a lower average of ability, when tested 
by the needs of our culture, than that which 
is found in the advanced stocks which have 
contributed to the admixture. There is, as 
one constantly has to emphasise, overlap in 
comparing the intelligence, or other traits, 
of different racial types, but this does not in- 
validate, for all that, these conclusions. 

From this we can deduce the law that 
where two such stocks cross, then the aver- 
age ability in the cross-breed is lower than 
that of the advanced strain entering into the 
mixed type. This means that if the present 
pressure of propagandists for racial cross- 
ing were able to have its way it would lower 
the ability of the advanced nationalities 
which are being asked to give up their indi- 
vidual characters. 

Conversely, of course, we find from these 
very facts that a strain which in a particular 
milieu is inferior or retarded may be bene- 
fited by cross-breeding with the advanced 
Strain, and this is certainly the case where 
Such stocks as the Negroids are concerned. 
The evidence for this is overwhelming. Apart 
from this conclusion following from the eyi- 
dence of the intelligence testing results, 
where the cross-breeds on average score 
higher than the Negroids, it is also seen in 
allegedly “Negroid” leadership in White 
countries. 


NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States we have seen in recent 
years alleged “Negroes” coming to prom- 
inence, some entering Congress, one the Sen- 
ate, and others going into the state legisla- 
tures. We note such well-publicised “Ne- 
groes" as Dr. Ralph Bunche, connected with 
the United Nations Organisation, the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., and so on. 

Invariably, however, when we investigate 
these cases we find in all too many instances, 
that these are not Negroes at all. Almost all 
without exception are some form of cross- 
breed or another—most of them quite evi- 
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dently from their appearance having more 
Caucasoid genes than Negroid. 

The Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., is a clear example of this sort of thing; 
his mother was an Italian and his father was 
far from a pure bred Negro. In the present 
climate of opinion, in which so. much patron- 
age, sympathy, and political favour is shown 
to the Negro within the White civilisation, 
it is obviously profitable to identify oneself 
with the Negroes rather than with the Euro- 
pean element within the population. 

Furthermore, since the White people tend 
to reject instinctively, and always have done, 
those of non-White ancestry even when pre- 
dominantly Caucasoid, this means that the 
near-White crossbreeds are, for all that, 
classified as Negroes in any culture which 
does not discriminate between the Mulatto 
and his variants (quadroon, octroon, and so 
on) and the Negro. This is certainly the case 
in the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE 


The fact remains that the overwhelming 
evidence indicates that leadership and ability 
(within the terms of our type of civilisation 
and structure of society, industry, com- 
merce, and organisation of life) among Ne- 
groes in the United States, United Kingdom 
and other countries with Negro minorities, is 
in a very large measure in relation to the 
White genes they have, and not otherwise. 

Never have I met or seen a single promi- 
nent “Negro” who was typically Negroid. That 
fs, I have yet to find one having all the 
traits typical of that stock, namely, long 
legs and arms, short trunk projecting jaw, 
coal-black skin, woolly hair, flat nose, pro- 
jecting heel, and the numerous other traits 
which distinguish the Negroid from the other 
stocks. Invariably they have characters which 
are derived from either the Caucasoid or 
Mongoloid, or both strains. Indeed, a large 
proportion of Negro students who come to 
European and American universities have 
some non-Negroid genes. 

It might be mentioned that it would seem 
true to suggest that where the Negroid and 
Mongoloid are crossed much the same pheno- 
mena arise as where the crosses are Black 
and White. 

For instance, the Belgians brought Chinese 
coolies into the Congo. These were not from 
the more intelligent, and certainly not from 
the socially best, layers of Chinese society. 
Yet, everywhere where we find them in equa- 
torial Africa, we find them in conditions, 
speaking in general terms, of substantial 
advancement, being building contractors, and 
Other people of similar type well on the way 
to making money and establishing them- 
selves above the common social level. 

It was, perhaps, not by chance that 
Kasavubu became president of the Congo 
after the withdrawal of Belgium, when we 
remember that he had a Chinese grand- 
parent. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 The Mankind Quarterly, 1 Darnaway Street, 
Edinburgh 3, Scotland. Annual subscription 
R2.50, £1-5-0, $5.00. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1964 edition, Vol. 
IV, article on Brazil, page 120. An illustrative 
instance of this Brazilian social-racial strati- 
fication occurred at a London hotel in 1966. 
The normal residents were annoyed to find 
an invasion by'a Black Brazilian sports team. 
The manager assured his European guests, 
when some of them protested to him, that 
he had no idea this team would be Negroid 
as the arrangements were made with him by 
the officials of the Brazilian Embassy—all of 
whom were White. The fact of the matter Is 
that each racial type excels in certain fields. 
It is noticeable that in some sporting ac- 
tivities, of which boxing is an outstanding 
example, the Negro clearly excels. Any study 
of American baseball impresses one by the 
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number of Mulattoes and Negroes involved 
who are quite out of proportion to their 
numbers in the country as a whole. 
[From the South African Observer, 
February 1971] 
RELIGION AND THE RACIAL CONTROVERSY 


(By H. B. Isherwood, author of 
“Racial Contours”) 

(The following is an excerpt from a new 
booklet by H. B. Isherwood, entitled “Reli- 
gion and the Racial Controversy”? The 
booklet discredits the widely held belief that 
race is a Christian virtue.) 

In the world of reality men are not born 
equal, nor is each mind at birth an undif- 
ferential tabula rasa, uniform with every 
other mind, as was once supposed. All human 
beings are distinguishable by innate diver- 
sity. 

Some are born more sensitive and with 
bigger minds than others; some are extro- 
verts, others introverts; some by nature are 
generous, others mean, all such inner quali- 
ties predetermining the tone of behaviour in 
the individual and the character of his race. 

As 8 condition imposed by natural law one 
man differs from another in inherited consti- 
tution, disposition and temperament, in rea- 
soning powers, imagination, genius and apti- 
tudes. And all such fundamental differences 
can be viewed and compared on a racial 
basis. 

DEVICE OF POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 


Moral equality there could be, but for its 
validity such a concept does not require any 
assumption of natural equality. Nor does 
uniformity of treatment under law confer 
equality of being. 

The human and racial equality as pro- 
fessed by the Church is no more than a de- 
vice of political expediency invented to en- 
able men of all races to be treated and ruled 
as pawns of equal value. 

In the Church this socially disruptive doc- 
trine of egalitarianism, which in its modern 
Marxist form springs from the insurrection- 
ary impulses that gave rise to the French 
Revolution and later the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, has now assumed the character of 
dogma. 

The concept of equal opportunity, useful 
as a formula for freedom implying the moral 
right to discriminate, has the effect in prac- 
tice of proving that one man is superior to 
another. This also has racial significance. 


UNDER THE NATURAL ORDER 


Under the natural order of Creation hu- 
man qualities and potentialities vary con- 
siderably from man to man and from race 
to race, and there is no way of eliminating 
or altering such intrinsic variety by upbring- 
ing or education. 

It will thus be realized that the teaching 
of equality between persons and between 
races unrelated to reality inevitably tends to 
inculcate envy, discontent and rebellious- 
ness. Frustration results in loss of respect for 
traditional values, tried conventions and 
authority. 

Were the emphasis placed on quality 
rather than equality how much more civil- 
ised humanity would become. 


RARELY PREACH SELF-RESPECT 


The Church rarely if ever preaches the 
need for racial or national self-respect or 
the patriotism that stands on loyalty to one’s 
Own family and kinsmen under natural and 
divine law. On the contrary, the Church, as 
only too plainly revealed by the utterances 
of bishops of the Church of England acting 
in their temporal capacity in the House of 


1 “Religion and the Racial Controversy” is 
obtainable from the Racial Preservation So- 
ciety, 14 Kingsley Road, Brighton, Sussex, 
England. Price 1/- (10c) per copy. 
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Lords, has shown a pronounced bias towards 
communal licence and latitude. 

“We are all children of God, all created 
after His image, and are therefore all alike 
and equal” is perhaps the most common of 
the fallacies now bedevilling the thinking of 
the Church when for purposes more political 
than religious the claim is made that men 
of all races are born equal and that inherited 
racial differences do not exist except in 
prejudiced minds. 

How successful the Church has been in 
propagating this Communist concept may be 
illustrated by quoting a letter from Maicolm 
Muggeridge, published without rebuttal in 
The Times, London, on July 19, 1970, in 
which this well-known publicist stated in 
connexion with immigration and racial in- 
tegration: “As children of God, one human 
family, there cannot be any intrinsic differ- 
ence between man and man. To suppose 
otherwise is the vilest blasphemy.” 


AT VARIANCE WITH THE TRUTH 


Not all theologians, however, have been 
ready to endorse a theory which offends com- 
monsense and which is at variance with the 
truths of nature as revealed by science. 

For instance, Ralph Inge, who was for a 
time professor of divinity at Cambridge and 
who later became famous as Dean of St. 
Pauls, observed: “The ridiculous dogma that 
men are born equal is dead if not buried.” 
And in explaining what is meant by Divine 
Judgement, did not a former Archbishop of 
Canterbury assert: “In the sight of God all 
men are not equal”? 

And it may be interesting to recall that 
the orthodox Christian and devout scholar, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, shrewdly remarked: 
“Mankind are happier in a state of inequality 
and subordination. Were they to be in this 
pretty state of equality, they would degener- 
ate into brutes—their tails would grow.” 

The learned Doctor was of course inveigh- 
ing against the false revolutionary doctrine 
of human equality which was gaining cur- 
rency in his day and which has now become 
an integral part of Church and Marxist 
teaching. 


[From U.S. News & World Report] 
DISCRIMINATION IN REVERSE 
(By David Lawrence) 


Complaints are coming in not only to man- 
agement but to labor unions about a “dis- 
crimination in reverse” that is developing in 
the hiring or firing or promotion of em- 
ployees, 

This has arisen because the federal govern- 
ment has assumed the power to grant or 
withhold contracts to companies on the basis 
of their record with respect to “racial dis- 
crimination”"—sometimes construed as a 
failure by a company to employ a large 
enough number of Negroes, 

Various commissions in states and cities 
have been -trying to encourage industrial 
companies to hire more Negro employees. 
Often this is difficult because there are not 
many qualified persons available from the 
Negro residents in a given area. 

But the biggest protests are heard in the 
discussions among members of labor unions 
who feel that a particular job or promotion 
was given to a Negro primarily to enhance 
the company’s position rather than on merit. 
This has produced a fear among white em- 
ployees that, if an economic recession occurs, 
employers will hesitate to lay off Negroes, as 
this might lead to a loss of government con- 
tracts. 

Perhaps one of the most perplexing of the 
controversies has developed in the public- 
school systems, where demands are being 
made that more and more Negro teachers be 
employed. 

This raises the question whether the 
quality of education will be maintained if the 
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faculty of a school has to be selected on the 
basis of race. 

Lawyers in many communities are strug- 
gling now with legal aspects of the problem, 
and school boards are puzzied as to how they 
should choose teachers. This “discrimination 
in reverse” has led to sharp dissent from 
teachers’ unions. 


WHAT Is THE ANSWER? 

(By Henry E. Garrett, Ph. D., professor emer- 
itus, psychology, Columbia University; past 
president, American Psychological Associa- 
tion) 

Question: Dr. Garrett, I have a quotation 
from a Dr. Ashley Montagu. He says, “great 
kingdoms were in Africa while many white 
men were still savages”. How about that? 

Answer: There were, to be sure, three Afri- 
can loms—savage kingdoms—in West 
Africa in the middle ages. They left no real 
art or music, no literature and no science. 
There is no history of early Africa written by 
an African for the good reason that there 
was no literacy in Africa; they couldn’t write. 
They had only spoken dialects, What was 
written about the area was written by Arabs 
or by Europeans who came to trade, mostly 
in slaves. “Great kingdoms”, these! 


CONSUMER ABUSE 
HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, the 
American consumer has been a victim 
of corporate disregard for far too long. 
In recent years he has been growing 
more and more aware of the abuse he 
suffers at the impersonal hand of the 
corporate marketplace, and as a result, is 
organizing his own pressure groups to 
combat the enormous power of his ex- 
ploiters. 

Too often, however, the consumer 
movement has been an unwitting victim 
of the corporate system which has been 
his despair, and his solutions have mere- 
ly acquiesced in an intolerable system. 

The Honorable Nicholas Johnson, a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission who has battled effectively 
and eloquently for consumers of our 
broadcasting and communications sys- 
tems, has made a most reasoned and 
convincing appeal to consumers to re- 
think the lifestyle of America which 
plays into the hands of the marketing 
manipulators. 

Commissioner Johnson addressed the 
Fifth Consumer Assembly, here in Wash- 
ington, sponsored by the Consumer Fed- 
eration of America, a young and battling 
voice of the consumer which will be 
heard with increasing frequency in our 
Nation’s Capital. His remarks deserve 
attention by all consumers. They follow: 

THE NEw CONSUMERISM 
(By Hon. Nicholas Johnson) 
I 

The sounds of the Indochina War again 
grow louder. 

The official indicators of the nation’s eco- 
nomic activity register the first significant 
over-all decline since the 1950s. 

A New York Times national survey of 
public opinion characterizes the nation’s 
mood as “discouragement but not despera- 
tion.” 1 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The new bumper sticker sums it up: 

“All The World Is Watching The U.S. 

And The U.S. Is Watching Television.” 

As Nicholas von Hoffman reports: 

“The preachers and the hawkers forecast 
the apocalypse, yet the premonitions that 
come from our daily life experiences—wait- 
ing in the supermarket check-out line, call- 
ing a policeman, getting automobile insur- 
ance—these all tell us that what's building 
up isn't the Grand Revolution but the Great 
Disintegration." 3 

The public has become alienated from its 
government. Theologian Paul Tillich writes: 

“There is a tendency in the average citi- 
zen, even if he has a high standing in his 
profession, to consider the decisions relating 
to the life of the society to which he belongs 
as a matter of fate on which he has no in- 
fluence—like the Roman subjects all over 
the world in the period of the Roman empire, 
& mood favorable for the resurgence of re- 
ligion but unfavorable for the preservation 
of a living democracy.” ? 

In this era of do-nothing government 
when, as one wag put it, “The majority isn’t 
silent—the government is deaf,” the con- 
sumer movement is harkening to Tillich’s 
counsel, 

Ir 


You are showing people, with your tangi- 
ble achievements, that the individual does 
count. You are providing something that 
people can do, You are proving that you can 
fight City Hall. You are pouring turpentine 
on the blisters of the corporate state—bring- 
ing on its fits of wakefulness, making pos- 
sible its reform. 

And you are being joined by an increasing 
number of responsible and respectable estab- 
lishment dropouts who understand the 
urgency of adopting your alternatives to 
widespread revolution and alienation. There 
are former Cabinet officers like Ramsey 
Clark, John Gardner and Walter Hickel; for- 
mer Congressmen like Dick Ottinger, even 
former industry representatives, like the new 
head of the National Citizens Committee for 
Broadcasting, Warren Braren, who left in 
disgust from the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ Code of Good Practice. 

You have proven, in short, that you are 
onto s good thing very much worth pur- 
suing. There is hope. There is a point to it. 

But don’t think for a moment that the 
leaders of the corporate state have got re- 
ligion, or that they are about to voluntarily 
turn over to you, the people, the strings that 
control your government, You have a long, 
hard struggle ahead. 

The corporations can no more ultimately 
win a guerrilla war against the people of this 
country than they can win a guerrilla war 
against the peoples of Southeast Asia. But 
they can take an awful lot of lives in both 
countries before they are willing to acknowl- 
edge defeat. 

The automobile industry is still killing— 
needlessly—some 60,000 Americans every 
year—more than we have lost in all the years 
of the Southeast Asian War. 

Cigarettes are still contributing to 300,000 
deaths a year. 

James M. Roche, the President of General 
Motors, is still responsible for 35% of all the 
air pollution by tonnage in the United 
States. 

Unfit foods and drugs, unsafe toys and 
fabrics, insecticides and chemical additives— 
the evidence of corporate disregard for hu- 
man life and welfare is seemingly endless. 
(Needless to say, any system with so little 
respect for tho “life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness” of its resident humans has even 
less for the whole earth networks of plant 
and animal life.) 

Of course, we must fight for our lives. Of 
course, we must try to eliminate the death 
and injury caused by the headless dinosaur 
of corporate statism tromping about on our 
children and countryside in the pursuit of 
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a profit and loss statement from which no- 
body gains. 

But the day is coming, I would hope, iŁ 
which the consumer movement could 
turn its energies from the elimination of 
death to the creation of life. The redirection 
of an Economy of Death (to borrow Dick 
Barnett’s title) may contribute to the neces- 
sary prerequisite of the perpetuation of life; 
it does not, however, ensure the quality of 
life. 
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Central to the quality of life is the reevalu- 
ation of consumerism itself. Haven't you very 
nearly lost the war in the name you've as- 
sumed for the battle? Why should you so 
willingly agree to be “consumers” for the 
corporations? 

People used to need products to survive. 
Now the products need the people to survive. 
The corporate state needs you to work for it 
as “consumers.” It needs you to worship at 
the altar of conspicuous consumption on 
your way to the heaven of hedonism. It 
needs you to drive yourselves to earn more 
money in jobs you hate, to spend more 
money on possessions you don’t need, to sell 
off bits and pieces of your lives to be lived by 
corporations, and then to fill the emptiness 
with their pills, and alcohol, and the drug of 
television. 

“We're like a race horse shot full of speed 
to make us run harder than is good for us, 
to win for the owners and lose for ourselves, 
to win the race for only the price of the 
chance to run.”—Mason Williams, Flavors. 

Do you understand that? Do you really un- 
derstand that? Because until you do the con- 
sumer movement is destined to play but a 
supporting role in the corporation’s drama. 

I think Consumers Reports is a marvelous 
publication. I was first introduced to the 
magazine as a child in the 1930's and 1940's, 
and have kept up with it ever since. It has 
Saved me a good deal of money over the 
years. 

But I think we'll have to admit that it is, 
in large measure, just the intelligent man’s 
TV commercial. It is attempting to make the 
market place work as Adam Smith intended. 

If consumers are intelligently informed, 
they can choose between products based 
upon performance characteristics and price. 
The most efficient manufacturer of the best 
product prospers; others go out of business. 
One of the most revealing postures of some 
of the major consumer merchandisers is their 
opposition to giving consumers such infor- 
mation, their opposition to the application 
of the theories of an unregulated market 
that they extoll to such heights in Rotary 
Club speeches. Why would a supporter of 
American free private enterprise competition 
oppose full disclosure of interest rates, the 
ingredients of packaged products, or the 
performance characteristics of equipment? 
Because I support marketplace competition 
I support efforts to give consumers the in- 
formation necessary to make it work. But 
that is just doing the corporations’ work for 
them. That is just making lifestyles of con- 
sumption more rational and economically 
viable. 

The more fundamental question is whether 
consumption, the role of “consumer,” makes 
sense for us as people—any kind of sense: 
physical, economic, psychological, religious, 
aesthetic, or what have you. 

If you have headaches and intend to take 
over-the-counter medication for relief, you 
can approach the bewildering array of vari- 
ously priced remedies mere intellegently if 
you know (1) that few are going to give you 
any more relief than aspirin, and (2) that 
aspirin is a chemical that can give you as 
much relief at 1,000 tablets for $1.00 as at 
100 tablets for 57 cents. 

But it may also be that your real prob- 
lem is tension in the back of your neck 
that can be more easily and pleasantly re- 
lieved by massaging it, lying down for a 
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few moments to relax—and avoiding dump- 
ing more chemicals into your body. 

It may be that the very lifestyle of con- 
sumption is bringing on the headaches— 
the tension associated with waiting for au- 
tomobile repairs that never seem to be done 
correctly, running exhausting trips to stores, 
and then worrying about the bills. 

What can be said for medications applies 
equally to other products. 

Of course, small cars may get better gas 
mileage, pollute less, and depreciate less 
rapidly than the Detroit tanks. Of course, 
you're better off to learn as much as you 
can about automobiles’ performance before 
you invest in one. But you might also con- 
sider whether you wouldn’t be better off do- 
ing less driving generally, and relying more 
on walking, bicycling and public transporta- 
tion. 

Once you get a kitchen full of pots and 
pans, plates and silverware, and all the small 
appliances advertised in the Sears Catalog 
and evaluated in the Consumer Reports An- 
nual Buying Guide, you very nearly “need” 
an automatic dishwasher to keep them clean. 
And once you get the dishwasher you “need” 
& special soap to ayoid its sudsing all over 
the floor. And you're to be commended for 
trying to find a biodegradable detergent to 
cut back a bit on pollution. But did you ever 
stop to wonder whether all that stuff in the 
kitchen added to or subtracted from the total 
joy and fulfillment in your life as a human 
being? 

Once we are fully informed about alterna- 
tive lifestyles, we ought to be able to choose 
whichever we please. Nobody ought to be 
forced—by Big Government or Big Busi- 
ness—to live someone else’s life. 

But there is a growing number of Ameri- 
cans who would rather invest emotions in 
people who can respond than in possessions 
that cannot; who get more fulfillment from 
participating in simplicity than from pur- 
chasing complexity; who would rather use 
“imperfect” handmade objects from fellow 
craftsmen than perfect plastic ones from 
corporations. These people—of all ages—have 
& great deal to contribute to the “consumer 
movement,” and I anticipate their voices 
will become louder, more clearly heard, and 
more persuasive to more of you as the decade 
unfolds. 
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Meanwhile, as you address the more con- 
ventional issues of current consumerism, I 
think you will do well to give the same kind 
of attention to cost effectiveness techniques 
as your opponents. 

It is so easy to get caught up in the enthu- 
siasm surrounding a particularly outrageous 
corporate abuse. It’s immoral; it’s disgust- 
ing; it ought to be corrected. But it may also 
be an unwise area for you to be investing 
your limited resources. 

Think in terms of return on your invest- 
ment. Where can you have the greatest im- 
pact upon our society for your efforts? 

And when you ask that question I think 
you will have to at least consider two major 
areas: campaign spending reform and mass 
communications reform. 

As long as the government is so predomi- 
nantly influenced by Big Business, so long 
as 90% of the campaign contributions are 
coming from 1% of the people, so long as 
the costs of elective politics are rising, there 
is little hope that the 99% of the people who 
don’t pay for it will get full representation 
of their interests—on any issue—from their 
elected officials, Unless we can solve that 
one, most of the attempts to try to use gov- 
ernment to effect consumer reforms will be 
like pushing water uphill. 

Mass communications are equally impor- 
tant—and, of course, heavily implicated in 
the campaign expense problem. Before our 
nation can act on any issue it must be 
moved to act, it must be informed. The mass 
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media, especially television, not only educate 
our children, influence our moral] values and 
aesthetic taste, they also set our national 
priorities. Whatever your concern—whether 
it be the war in Southeast Asia, chemical 
insecticides, or corporate incursion on our 
parks and forests—unless you can get tele- 
vision to deal with it you might as well for- 
get it. 
v 

In that spirit, and because I am most fa- 
miliar with the FCC experience, let's ex- 
amine the state of consumerism at the regu- 
latory commissions these days. 

It has been scarcely two years since Nader’s 
Raiders, and then the American Bar Associa- 
tion, did their slashing studies of the FTC, 
detailing the corporate collusion, corruption, 
incompetence, and sloth. 

Consumers across the land cried out for 
something to be done. The two studies con- 
cluded that the Trade Commission should be 
wholly reformed or, if not, abolished. 

Today the improvements appear to be well 
underway under the steady hand of a new 
chairman, Philadelphia lawyer Miles W. 
Kirkpatrick, following the reform-minded 
Casper Weinberger. Now the “Little Old Lady 
of Pennsylvania Avenue,” as the FTC is nick- 
named, is showing some new kick. Chairman 
Kirkpatrick told advertising executives 
earlier this month that most advertising 
“quite frankly, repels me as insulting to good 
Judgment and taste.”‘ This no-nonsense 
talk followed a series of attacks the FTC has 
launched on ads used by some well-known 
firms, including Coca-Cola, Du Pont, Fire- 
stone, and Standard Oil of California, 

This new regard for the consumer’s wrath 
also extends to my own agency, the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Even the telephone company, in some parts 
of the nation, appears to be placing a new 
emphasis on product quality. Just after 
Christmas the New York Telephone Company 
ran ads in Manhattan newspapers apologiz- 
ing for the poor telephone service that has 
annoyed its customers the past several years, 
and promised the consumer “the service you 
Want and deserve.” Whether the cost of such 
corporate advertising should properly be 
passed on to telephone subscribers is a ques- 
tion before the FCC and state commissions. 
But it at least shows that we've attracted the 
attention of one of America’s very largest 
corporations. 

I detect at the Federal Communications 
Commission a new regard for the consumer 
that has a chance of taking root. Indeed, the 
FCC has just completed its most intensive 
decade of activity in the commission's his- 
tory,* and much of the most recent decision 
making shows every sign of having been dis- 
tinctly prodded by public representation. 

Like Chairman Kirkpatrick of the FTC, 
Chairman Dean Burch of the FCC has been 
increasingly disposed to allow citizens to at 
least plead their own cases against the corpo- 
rations that have so long dominated agency 
decision making. To be heard is not to pre- 
vail, but it at least feels better than being 
kicked out the door; it’s a radical change at 
the FCC, and Dean Burch is entitled to con- 
siderable credit for it. 

As early as last September, Chairman 
Burch warned broadcasters of the “new 
mood of skepticism at the FCC about broad- 
caster performance.” * Since then the Chair- 
man has taken tough stands on children’s 
television, some racial issues, and the elimi- 
nation of cigarette ads from television. The 
trade press, obviously disturbed, says Chair- 
man Burch is showing “some signs of being 
a consumer’s man, of all things.” 7 I'd prefer 
to hold such judgments until the “proposed 
rule makings” have been finally disposed of, 
but at least the consumer tide is making 
waves, even if small, at my own commission. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Long defiant of calls for reform in such 
important areas as selling cigarettes in the 
face of health warnings, overcommercializa- 
tion, treating children as consumers, usurp- 
ing prime time for mass tastes, and refusing 
tO program to minority interests, the reac- 
tionary, profit-hungry minority in the broad- 
casting establishment is finally beginning to 
reap its own “harvest of shame” from the 
sterile seeds it has been sowing. Some recent 
examples: 

1, When reports began to circulate that 
cigarette makers intended to skirt the law 
banning radio-TV advertising of cigarettes, 
which became effective January 2, Chairman 
Burch summoned the tobacco industry to his 
office and extracted the industry’s promise to 
Obey “the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law.” The meeting was called after the FCC 
got wind of cigarette manufacturers reported 
plans to advertise pipe tobacco in packages 
similar to cigarette packages, and to promote 
huge sporting events named after prominent 
cigarette brands. 

2. The Commission recently voted 4 to 3 
to take a detailed look at children’s television 
programming to see if it is “satisfactory in 
relation to the high public considerations 
involved.” The FCC action was prompted by 
a petition from Action for Children's Tele- 
vision, a Boston-based citizens committee, 
which urged the FCC to adopt rules prohibit- 
ing advertising on children’s television, and 
requiring stations to air at least 14 hours of 
children’s shows weekly. 

3. Agreements giving citizen committees in 
local communities a voice in broadcast pro- 
gramming, until recently nonexistent, is now 
becoming commonplace, Earlier this month 
Capital Cities Broadcasting Corp. agreed with 
the Citizens Communications Center, a 
Washington public interest law firm, to com- 
mit $1 million over the next three years to 
minority programming in Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Fresno, California, 
where Capital Cities hopes to acquire sta- 
tions in a complex $110 million transfer of 
control from Triangle Publications, Inc. This 
pattern of negotiation with broadcasters for 
improved programming and minority hiring 
has been followed in Texarkana, Rochester, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Memphis, Mobile, Youngs- 
town, Chicago—and is extending throughout 
the country. 

4. The FCC is now in the midst of a 
lengthy study of specialized common car- 
riers—the public need for it, the benefits for 
the public, and the need for expeditious 
action. This is new. It represents the first 
large-scale attempt to consider competition 
for the national telephone monopoly, the 
Bell System. The FCOC’s task is to evaluate 
these proposals in ways that consider the 
best interest of all parties—including the 
phone company. The issues are complex. But 
what Microwave Communications, Inc., and 
others are attempting to do is to offer spe- 
cialized data communications users low cost, 
reliable, flexible, and individually tailored 
communications on a point-to-point basis 
among the customers’ own individual offices, 
Plants, campuses, and so forth. 

5. The FCC just last week launched a full- 
scale investigation into charges that AT&T 
discriminates against Negroes, women, and 
Spanish-surnamed Americans, This is one 
of the first times a federal regulatory agency 
has scrutinized the employment practices of 
an industry whose rates it regulates. 

This is only a sampling of some of the 
important recent trends that have surfaced 
at my own agency in response to citizen out- 
rage and corporate abuse. 

VI 

But tangible progress, and hope for more, 
are just reasons to put om more pressure, 
not to let up. 

Last July I had the opportunity to do a 
survey of the anti-consumer actions of the 
FCC.’ Since that survey, the list of abuses 
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has continued to grow, notwithstanding the’ 


signs of improvement I mentioned earlier: 

1. Thé Commission has refused to approve 
an Agreement that would have allowed a 
Texas television station to reimburse the 
United Church of Christ for expenses the 
church incurred in helping Negroes oppose 
the station’s license renewal. The church 
dropped the costly fight after the station 
grudgingly promised to improve biack hir- 
ing and programming. If the Commission 
had chosen to approve the $15,000 reimburse- 
ment, it could have set a powerful precedent 
to encourage local public-interest groups to 
fight as “private attorney generals” in forc- 
ing stations to do what the FCC is unable 
or unwilling to do: upgrade their per- 
formance. 

2. The Commission has rejected a petition 
by Friends of the Earth, a New York City- 
based ecology committee, that wanted spot 
advertisements aired to point up the less 
glamorous polluting effect of America’s 
“automotive life-style.” There is ample legal 
precedent for the Commission to encourage 
American television to put its automotive 
fantasies aside, pull its head out of the smog, 
and put the most potent merchandising tool 
yet developed by man—the spot ad—to work 
in curing instead of creating, in addressing 
rather than avoiding, one of America’s great- 
est social ills: pollution. 

3. Though cigarette commercials have been 
off the air since the Congressional approved 
January 2 cut-off date, the Commission has 
not done all that it might to insure that 
Americans continue to receive adequate 
alerts on the smoking perils, In a recent order 
the Commission suggested broadcasters may 
have @ general public interest duty to con- 
tinue airing the spot announcements. In fact, 
leading court precedent would have allowed 
the Commission to be much tougher in re- 
quiring that the broadcaster continue to get 
vital health messages to the American public. 

4. And, of course, my Commission has a 
long and undistinguished history of finding 
the public interest served, and renewal of 
licenses warranted, for stations with the 
most undistinguished programming records 
imaginable, with dozens of technical viola- 
tions, or even, in one instance a station 
charged with bilking advertisers of $41,000 
through fraud. 

With government agencies performing this 
way, no wonder the people are beginning to 
demand new consumer protectors, private 
and governmental, to restrain the agency- 
corporate interest alliance—what Mason Wil- 
liams calls “The U.S. Government, Inc.” 

From swindles in the computer dating in- 
dustry to lagging smoke abatement programs 
in the airline industry, the evidence is that 
you in the consumer movement have a 
monumental task ahead. Only last week the 
latest report from Nader’s Raiders, this one 
& sweeping 378-page book titled The Water 
Lords, detailed how the largest producer of 
paper bags in the world is also an “outlaw” 
polluter guilty of poisoning the Savannah 
River in Georgia.’ 

Often American industry seems so slow- 
footed and unimaginative that our great 
technological nation may suffer the humilia- 
tion of seeing foreign countries solve our 
problems for us. 

Virginia H. Knauer, the President’s special 
assistant for consumer affairs, believes the 
Japanese will be the first nation to develop 
a nonpolluting car engine. The Germans, she 
says, will be the first on the market with an 
effective bumper. 

The American marketplace is the scene of 
countless smaller crimes every day. Estimates 
are that consumer losses on just home repair 
rackets may be in the billions of dollars an- 
nually. The Food and Drug Administration 
indicates that about $1 billion a year, as a 
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conservative estimate, is spent on worthless 
or extravagantly misrepresented quack de- 
vices, drugs, food, and cosmetics. 

The latest ofl slick off one of our coasts 
somehow symbolizes the sticky, frustrating, 
nearly impossible job the nation’s citizens 
have in bringing the ¢orporations to account. 
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Hanging over the battlefield like a fog is 
the mounting evidence of manufacturer 
pressure on the newspapers and broadcast 
media. 

Congressman Leonard K. Farbstein of New 
York has: uncovered more than 20 case his- 
tories of supermarkets and food manufac- 
turers attempting to use their advertising to 
eliminate critical news stories or place favor- 
able publicity under the guise of news. The 
news media receive some $2 billion a year in 
revenue from food advertising alone. Some 
examples of abuse involve the withdrawal of 
advertising altogether. Others involve boy- 
cotting subject areas that food advertisers 
don't like. Still others involve the outright 
killing of consumer stories as a result of food 
advertiser objection. Variety regularly re- 
ports on such pressures on commercial (and 
educational) broadcasters. The latest expose 
involves Coca Cola’s pressure on NBC because 
of its documentary on migrant workers cri- 
tical of the company, CBS’ softer comment, 
and the switch of Coke’s advertising to CBS.” 

Congressman Farbstein concludes: “The 
result of this type of pressure is that the 
public cannot look to the news media for full 
and balanced coverage of consumer ques- 
tions.” 4 

The Congressman sought an FCC investi- 
gation of the broadcast aspects of the com- 
plaints, so far with no results at all. 

Robert J. Choate, a nutritionist, appeared 
before a Senate subcommittee to complain 
about the “junk cereals” television mer- 
chandises to the nation everyday. For years 
the FCC has ignored this problem, too. 

Just how far will we allow the commercial 
exploitation of television to go? 

Today there is still little sign of a cutback 
on the advertising of products and services 
whose honesty has been called into question. 
This poses a harsh moral question for the 
broadcaster and the merchandiser. Tooth- 
paste, mouthwashes, cereals, pain relievers, 
sleeping pills, tranquilizers, lawn mowers, 
canned soup, sunburn lotions, tires, razor 
blades, automobiles, instant breakfasts—all 
these, says an Alfred I. duPont-Columbia 
University have been accused of being “use- 
less, misrepresented, or worse.” 12 

This is especially true with respect to 
drugs. 

Not only has the individual effectiveness 
of many pills advertised on television been 
challenged; the overall impact of the nearly 
$300 million worth of annual drug advertis- 
ing on television is becoming a subject of 
grave concern. In asking Congress for a study 
of the effects of this fiood of advertising on 
the nation’s youth, Senator Frank Moss of 
Utah has said: 

“The drug culture finds its fullest flower- 
ing in the portrait of American society which 
can be pieced together out of hundreds of 
thousands of advertisements and commer- 
cials. It is advertising which mounts so 
graphically the message that pills turn rain 
to sunshine, gloom to joy, depression to 
euphoria, solve problems, dispel doubt. 

“Not just pills; cigarette and cigar ads; 
soft drink, coffee, tea and beer ads—all por- 
tray the key to happiness as things to swal- 
low, inhale, chew, drink and eat.” 1s 

Congressman Paul G. Rogers of Florida 
wants drug manufacturers and networks to 
voluntarily phase out commercials promot- 
ing mood changing drugs. 
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Consumer advocacy may be coming into 
its own. 
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To date the “test” case has been the con- 
sumer reyolution’s most important strategy. 
There are some very recent indications that 
the test case will become an even more use- 
ful tool than it has already been. Let me read 
to you just one exciting sentence from a very 
recent consumer case. 

On January 7, 1971, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals (D.C. Circuit) decided Environmental 
Defense Fund v. Ruckelshaus, giving the op- 
ponents of DDT at least a partial victory over 
the Department of Agriculture. In the course 
of his opinion, Chief Judge Bazelon wrote: 
“We stand on the threshold of a new era in 
the history of the long and fruitful collabo- 
ration of administrative agency and review- 
ing courts.” 1 

The Chief Judge went on to serye notice 
that there is a new attitude quickly develop- 
ing in our high Federal courts: Reviewing 
judges will no longer defer to socalled “‘ad- 
ministrative expertise” where important con- 
sumer and ecology questions are involved. 
This amounts to a substantial spur for all 
administrative agencies to get about the 
long-neglected business of policing our cor- 
porations and prosecuting the public—rather 
than the private—interest on behalf of the 
general commonweal, 

I find this heartening, indeed; and I do 
not think it is overly optimistic to say that 
the Federal courts stand on the threshold of 
delivering more and bigger breakthroughs on 
behalf of the consumer. 

The problem for you now becomes one of 
putting the pressure on with increasing dili- 
gence. 

Here is where broad-based citizens lob- 
bies could become an incisive cutting edge 
for social change. 

Consider just three suggestions: 

1. What our regulatory process sorely needs 
now are strong, independent public interest 
law firms, along the lines outlined by Ralph 
Nader and others, so the law’s vaunted ad- 
versary process can be balanced in fact—in- 
stead Of gruesomely dominated, as it now is, 
by the law’s corporate elite. Here is one place 
the citizens’ lobbies could begin watching the 
watchdogs on behalf of the people. Com- 
mon Cause and the Consumer Federation 
could use part of their resources to fund 
talented young citizens’ lawyers, in effect pri- 
vate attorney generals, to participate in the 
adversary process. What the nation needs is 
a thousand Naders, not just one, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, so our rusty 
legal machinery can begin humming again. 

2. As another starter, a prestigious citizens’ 
committee, like Common Cause, or an alliance 
of national consumer groups, could begin 
keeping and publicizing lists of recommended 
commissioners for the various Federal regu- 
latory agencies much in the way the orga- 
nized bar now screens judicial appointments 
for the President and Congress. In this way, 
the public can begin to see to it that com- 
missioners and commissions are more respon- 
sive to and representative of America, rep- 
resentative enough to include black com- 
missioners, women commissioners, academics, 
the poor, more youth, and the numerous 
other elements of contemporary society— 
including the consumer element—that are 
now wholly shut out of the regulatory proc- 
ess. 
3. It is clear that the Consumer Revolution 
will somehow have to come to grips with the 
great task of shunting the special interests 
aside in order to get accurate and truthful 
information on products and their disastrous 
side effects. 

A variety of new techniques will have to 
emerge. 

Ralph Nader and his raiders have success- 
fully made the jump into television with a 
new consumer series on a Boston television 
station; the series is being distributed to non- 
commercial stations across the nation, and 
it explored such topics as public interest law, 
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the pollution in Savannah, Georgia, and the 
effects of advertising. 

But we need many more such new ideas. 
Perhaps someone in the consumer movement 
will help pioneer the “truth spot” on com- 
mercial television, the logical and legal 
extensions of the anti-commercial as it was 
first applied to the cigarette manufacturers. 
We need the video equivalent of the health 
warnings now seen on cigarette packages 
applied across a whole range of dangerous 
consumer products. 

We need new devices all the way from 
street theatre to new m: es like the 
Washington Monthly—helping the nation 
recognize that the American system is in 
trouble and that there are things you can 
do about it. 

The consumer revolution might even turn 
its attention to a revitalized American radio, 
which this year begins its second half cen- 
tury. Radio seems to have suddenly come of 
age since television took over its hackneyed 
situation comedy routines, its stand-up 
comics, its weekly musicals. “What was worst 
in radio has deserted for the glamour of the 
picture tube,” Richard L. Tobin writes in 
Saturday Review. “What is left is often the 
very best in music at many levels, news 
coyerage unparalleled in any other medium 
including TV and print, some of the most 
rewarding talk, sober or gay, available any- 
where.” 5 
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You’ve done a lot. 

There’s much more to be done. 

These are exciting times, dangerous times, 
for democracy. Whether it can work, whether 
it will work, turns on the commitment, the 
imagination, the energy, the generosity of 
people like yourselves. 

Iam heartened by the progress I see, and 
appreciate your invitation to come here to 
share some of these thoughts with you. 
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OTTO OTEPKA AND THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
August of last year the Pulitzer Prize 
winning author, Allen Drury, reviewed 
the book, “The Ordeal of Otto Otepka” 
by William Gill and concluded his sum- 
mary with these words: 

Read it and weap for patriotism, which 


sometimes has tough going along the banks 
of the Potomac. 


Although the case seemed resolved sev- 
eral years ago when Mr. Otepka joined 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
inaccuracies and possibly worse distor- 
tions continue to make the rounds 
regarding the facts of the case. For 
example, recently I had to call to the 
attention of one Federal agency the in- 
adequacy of a form reply which the State 
Department was disseminating to in- 
quirers on the Otepka case, 

Now we find that Mr. Otepka feels 
compelled to initiate a libel suit against 
the New York Times and a free lance 
writer, Robert Sherrill, for defamatory 
statements for which they were respon- 
sible. In his suit Mr. Otepka also charges 
that “the article of March 15, 1970, was 
the culmination of the New York Times 
Co.’s malicious program, evidenced by 
previous publications, calculated to dis- 
credit and defame plaintiff, Otto F. 
Otepka.” 

The latest developments in the Otepka 
case were outlined in an excellent col- 
umn by veteran newsman, William Ed- 
wards, writing in the February 6 issue 
of the Chicago Tribune. Together with 
the text of the complaint which ap- 
peared in the February 20 issue of Tac- 
tics, the Edwards’ column provides recent 
background on the case at the present 
time, and for this reason, I insert both 
items in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 6, 1971] 

OTEPKA REAFFIRMS BELIEF IN JUSTICE 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, February 5.—Otto Otepka, 
who fought two administrations for eight 
years to clear his name, has precipitated an- 
other legal battle which, he hopes, will for- 
ever end the continued circulation of false 
charges about his controversy with the State 
Department. 

Last Tuesday, in the United States District 
Court in Baltimore, Otepka filed suit for $4 
million in compensatory and punitive dam- 
ages against the New York Times, charging 
malicious libel in a campaign to discredit and 
defame him. 

His purpose, he said, is to obtain a verdict 
before judge and jury which will constitute 
a legal barrier to repetition of allegations 
that he was fired by the State Department 
for criminal conduct. 

The Times, in an article published Feb. 15, 
1970, stated that Otepka “was charged with, 
and on Nov. 5, 1963, dismissed for, violating 
three regulations concerning the release, de- 
classification and mutilation of government 
documents.” Mutilation of such papers is a 
felony. 

A month later, the newspaper published 
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Otepka’s complaint that this statement was 
untrue but did not give him a retraction. 

The uncontradicted facts in the case: 
Otepka, security chief in the State Depart- 
ment, first came into conflict with his su- 
periors when the incoming Kennedy admin- 
istration in December, 1960, asked him to 
waive security investigations for a number 
of contemplated appointees. He refused. 

In the next two years he was demoted 
and isolated, and his telephone was tapped. 
Finally, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
ordered his dismissal for conduct unbecom- 
ing a State Department officer. Otepka’s long 
battle for vindication resulted in cancella- 
tion of the dismissal and dropping of the 
charges against him. He was reprimanded 
but stayed on the payroll. 

Otepka was not satisfied. He was on the 
point of appealing to the courts for a rein- 
statement which would make clear that he 
had been falsely accused when President 
Nixon nominated him to membership on the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, The 
President thus kept a campaign pledge to 
accord ‘justice to this man who has served 
his country so long and so well.” 

With some reluctance, Otepka accepted the 
assurances of advisers that a Presidential 
nomination, Senate hearings, and Senate 
confirmation would be the equivalent of a 
court opinion clearing him of all charges 
alleging misconduct. 

It didn't work out that way. Attacks on 
his record continued after the Senate ap- 
proved the nomination on June 24, 1969. The 
State Department, which employs many 
holdovers still resentful of Otepka’s defiance 
of authority, only recently was forced by 
White House orders to revise a circular sent 
out in response to routine inquiries about 
the case. The Civil Service Commission 
agreed that it conveyed “misleading” infer- 
ences, 

Otpeka's altercation with the New York 
Times convinced him that he would never 
be free of harassment until he secured a legal 
determination that he was the victim of 
false charges. He says he owes it to his family 
to clear the record. 

The suit was filed at a time when Otepka, 
while still a board member, is awaiting reap- 
pointment to a five-year term. The reap- 
pointment, submitted by President Nixon, 
was allowed to die in the 1970 lame duck ses- 
sion and must be submitted again to the 
new Congress. 

Under these circumstances, some of his 
friends questioned the advisability of suing 
a newspaper which has unquestioned in- 
fluence in Washington. Otepka, who never 
has hesitated to challenge bureaucratic 
powers, maintained he had no alternative. 

He is, as often noted before, a stubborn 
man with an unalterable faith in the justice 
of the American system. 

[From Tactics, Feb. 20, 1971] 
FALSELY AND MALICIOUSLY PRINTED 


Now comes Otto F. Otepka, Plaintiff, by his 
counsel, Paul G. Kachulis, Kachulis & Cope- 
tas, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Joseph I. Hues- 
man, Lerch & Huesman, of Baltimore, Md., 
and makes a complaint against the N.Y. 
Times Co. and Robert Sherrill, Defendants, of 
which the following is a statement: 

1. This Honorable Court has jurisdiction of 
the subject matter of this action by reason of 
the diversity of the citizenship of the parties 
litigant, by virtue of the fact that acts form- 
ing the basis of the suit occurred in the State 
of Maryland and by the fact that the relief 
sought by Plaintiff herein against Defend- 
ants exceeds the sum of $10,000 exclusive of 
interest and costs. 

2. The Plaintiff is Otto F. Otepka. He is an 
individual residing at Wheaton, Montgomery 
County, Md., and is a citizen of the State of 
Maryland. 
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3. The Defendant, the N.Y. Times Co., is in- 
corporated in the State of New York and has 
its principal place of business at New York, 
N.Y. 


4. The Defendant, Robert Sherrill, is an in- 
dividual residing at Washington, D.C., and 
is a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

5, Otto F. Otepka is a member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, Washington, 
D.C. 20445, duly appointed thereto by the 
President of the U.S. and subsequently con- 
firmed by the Senate of the U.S. 

6. Robert Sherrill, is and was, at all times 
relevant hereto, an agent, servant and/or 
employe of the N.Y. Times Co. 

7. The N.Y. Times is a newspaper of general 
circulation, published each day by the N.Y. 
Times Co. in New York City, and distributed 
throughout the United States and the major 
capitals of the world. 

8. The N.Y. Times Co. did publish, on 
March 15, 1970, an edition of its newspaper 
which was widely circulated throughout the 
U.S., and more particularly, within the State 
of Maryland, including the communities of 
Wheaton and Baltimore. 

9. On the above date, The N.Y. Times Co. 
falsely and maliciously printed in the N.Y. 
Times Magazine section of said publication 
certain defamatory words and statements by 
the Defendant, Robert Sherrill, concerning 
the Plaintiff, Otto F. Otepka, a copy of which 
is attached hereto, marked Exhibit “A” and 
made a part hereof; the said defamatory 
words and statements being: 

“Otepka was charged with, and on Nov. 5, 
1968, dismissed for, violating three regula- 
tions governing the release, declassification 
and mutilation of Government documents.” 

10. The aforesaid words and statements of 
Defendants charge the Plaintiff with conduct 
necessitating his dismissal from the State 
Department of the U.S.A. and the commis- 
sion of certain felonies. These publications 
defamed the Plaintiff and held him up to 
public scorn, hatred, contempt and ridicule. 
The Defendants intended by these words and 
statements to imply that plaintiff was guilty 
of criminal conduct and acts against the 
U.S.A, and its State Department and viola- 
tion of regulations of said State Department 
which brought about his dismissal. 

11. The aforesaid words and statements of 
the Defendants were absolutely false, for the 
truth is that the State Department of the 
U.S. did not dismiss Plaintiff for the release, 
declassification and mutilation of Govern- 
ment documents or for any reason what- 
soever, 

SERVED WITH HONOR 

12. The Plaintiff, Otto F: Otepka, was em- 
ployed by the U.S. Government as Chief of 
the Evaluation Division of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Security. Mr. Otepka served 
in this position with honor and received 
meritorious certification from the Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, 

13. The defamatory statements were pub- 
lished by The New York Times Co., same 
having been written by their agent, servant, 
and/or employe, Robert Sherrill, with actual 
malice, as evidenced by the following facts: 

(a) The purpose and tenor of sald publi- 
cation of Mar. 15, 1970 was to defame and 
discredit the Plaintiff and to subject him to 
public scorn, hatred and ridicule. 

(b) The malice was based on an attempt 
by The N.Y. Times Co., through its agents, 
servants and/or employes, to discredit and 
defame Otto F. Otepka because the Federal 
Government policies, rules, regulations and 
laws which Otto F. Otepka was sworn to up- 
hold went contrary to the editorial policy of 
The N.Y. Times Co. 

(c) The charges were false. 

(d) The N.Y. Times Co. and Robert Sher- 
rill knew the charges were false. 

({e) The Defendants’ publication, as afore- 
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Stated, was made in bad faith and with a 
reckless disregard of the truth. 

(£) The article of Mar. 15, 1970 was the 
culmination of the N.Y. Times Co.’s mali- 
cious program, evidenced by previous publi- 
cations, calculated to discredit and defame 
Plaintiff, Otto F. Otepka. 

(g) Defendants, in the Mar. 15, 1970, pub- 
lication as above set forth, misrepresented 
and deluded the reading public into believ- 
ing that “The Congressional Quarterly” was 
an authoritative government journal, when 
in fact it was not. 

14. The Plaintiff has been injured in his 
reputation and good standing in his com- 
munity where he lives, to his damage, in the 
amount of One Million Dollars ($1,000,000). 

15. That because of said willful and mali- 
cious publication by the Defendants, Plain- 
tiff is entitled to recover exemplary and puni- 
tive damages in the sum of Three Million 
Dollars ($3,000,000.00) . 

Wherefore, Plaintiff respectfully prays that 
judgment be entered against the Defendants 
for One Million Dollars ($1,000,000.00) com- 
pensatory damages, and Three Million Dol- 
lars ($3,000,000.00) punitive damages, plus 
interest and cost, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF VA CARE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
receive letters on care of our veterans. 
Usually, we hear the gripes, the com- 
plaints. 

Veterans’ Administration medical care, 
of course, is not all that bad. It has 
lapses because it involves human beings. 
But considering the shortage of person- 
nel today, care generally is good. 

I am very much concerned with the 
problems in our VA hospitals, including 
those of the general VA hospital in Buf- 
falo. I have given special attention to 
hospital care as a member of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs since I 
came to Congress in 1959. 

With this background, I was pleased 
the other day to receive the following 
letter from a recent patient at the VA 
hospital in Buffalo, N.Y.: 

Having recently been a patient in the V.A. 
Hospital, Buffalo, N.Y., I can truthfully say 
it was almost a pleasure except for the first 
8 weeks when I was on the critical list. 

Other than that, I thought the place was 
well run and the veterans were used right 
except for the troublemakers, so I take this 
opportunity to write you and express my 
appreciation, Mr, Dulski. 

I am sure most of the time when you re- 
ceive a letter re the V.A. it is nothing but 
a big gripe. I have a pretty good idea about 
which I write, as I spent almost 4 months as 
a patient. 

The doctors, nurses, aides, and charwomen 
and men were all well trained and did their 
utmost to aid the veterans. I am sure you 
are responsible for some of this appreciation 
I am trying to express. I also had the oppor- 
tunity to do a little work for the older boys 
such as shaving, etc. 

I was amazed at the number of the older 
people we have in the V.A.—some of them 
with no place to go. Then I started to do 
some thinking. 

Wouldn't it be a grand place at Batavia for 
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us older people when the time comes and 
leave the V.A. Buffalo general hospital for 
the sick who need that kind of treatment. 
Leave Batavia for the old and senile with 
plenty of volunteers. Sounds easy. 

All we have to do is feed them, help them 
around, and massage their backs. That's 
what I was doing and I didn't mind it at all. 
I am 59 yrs. young. The volunteers I ran 
across and talked with all seemed quite 
happy trying to make themselves useful. 

You might keep this thought in mind, as 
some day soon it will be a sleeping giant 
who will soon be awakened. “Aid for the 
elderly" has got to come via the Govern- 
ment—rooms and homes for the single and 
the married ones. Let us not be too late. 


STRONG ENDORSEMENT OF 
NATIONAL SERVICE ACT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “A Practicable 
Alternative to the Draft,” appeared in 
the Sunday Star on February 14, 1971. 
Since hearings on the draft got under- 
way in the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee today, I feel that it would be a 
most timely editorial to insert in the 
Recorp at this point: 

A PRACTICABLE ALTERNATIVE TO THE DRAFT 


No one loves the draft. 

It is imposed by a reluctant government 
and accepted by a resentful majority of the 
population as an evil necessity. To a growing 
number of American youths, involuntary 
service in the armed forces does not appear as 
a reasonable obligation for the privilege of 
American citizenship. Today approximately 
half of those called up fail to pass the physi- 
cal exam—roughly triple the failure rate of 
World War II draftees—a figure that is more 
reflective of a determination not to serve 
than of a deterioration in the nation’s health. 
A growing number of draft-age youths is 
willing to risk losing the privileges of citizen- 
ship altogther, to choose prison over induc- 
tion or to leave the country when the draft 
call arrives. 

The immediate impetus in this flight from 
service—the war in Indochina—is being 
brought to an end. But even assuming that 
the American ground combat role will be 
ended by 1972, it cannot be assumed that 
the problem of draft resistance will end with 
it. The prolonged application of selective 
service to provide the manpower for a grow- 
ingly unpopular war has given all Americans 
the chance to see the draft for what it is: 
An inherently inequitable and unjust system 
that penalizes the poor and the uneducated. 
The sour taste will persist long after the 
last American combat soldier has left Viet- 
nam, and no amount of inspirational ha- 
ranguing will sweeten it. 

The military draft has historically been 
sold to the public on the ground that there 
is no realistic alternative. More recently, a 
partial alternative has been actively pro- 
moted by President Nixon in his drive for 
an all-volunteer army. It is entirely possible 
that, as the fighting in Vietnam nears the 
zero point, the inducements of higher pay, re- 
laxed discipline and beefed-up fringe bene- 
fits will produce enough volunteers to meet 
the country’s military manpower require- 
ments. But no one seriously believes that if 
& future crisis Increases those requirements 
the volunteers will take up the slack. In 
fact, the only realistic assumption must be 
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that in the event of a new hot confrontation 
similar to Korea or Vietnam, the rate of 
voluntary enlistment would drop off precipi- 
tously. As a result, the selective service ma- 
chinery as presently constituted would have 
to be retained on a standby basis, ready for 
instant reactivation when needed. 

Within the framework of the military draft, 
Mr. Nixon’s goal of a zero call is a worthy 
one. There is, however, a true alternative to 
the draft, an alternative that is in use to- 
day in other democratic countries. There is 
universal service. 

The concept of universal service, the sys- 
tem whereby all citizens—men and women— 
are called on to donate a set period of their 
youth to the society, answers the problem of 
the unfairness of the military draft. The 
fact of its universality removes the inevitable 
inequities of selective service. 

But even if one accepts the principle that 
a citizen owes a debt of labor in return for 
his citizenship—a thesis that is a logical but 
radical departure from the traditional Amer- 
ican concepts of freedom—formidable practi- 
cal obstacles remain, In the United States, 
universal service would mean the registra- 
tion, the processing and the assignment of 
up to 30 million people, a bureaucratic un- 
dertaking of staggering proportions. The ex- 
pense of such an operation might well eclipse 
the present military budget. There is the 
lively possibility that, if the youths were 
given a free choice between military and 
civilian service, the military ranks would be 
dangerously understaffed while the civilian 
agencies would be desperate to find work for 
millions of hands, 

Even if all these possible difficulties could 
be overcome, one major stumbling block 
would remain: The U.S. Constitution. It is 
generally conceded that the present selective 
service law narrowly skirts the line of the 
18th Amendment's ban on involuntary servi- 
tude. Universal service, in the opinion of 
many constitutional authorities, would cross 
that imprecise border into unconstitu- 
tionality. 

True universal service, then, may be im- 
possible in the framework of American con- 
stitutional democracy. But might it not be 
possible to adapt the universal service con- 
cept to the special circumstances of a nation 
as vast, as powerful and as secure as the 
United States? Might not a form of selective 
service be evolved that would be constitu- 
tional, that would meet present and foresee- 
able military manpower requirements, that 
would retain the necessary features of the 
draft and yet would be clearly superior to 
the present Selective Service Act? 

The answer is that it is possible. It has, 
in fact, already been proposed, 

The proposal was called the National Serv- 
ice Act of 1970. This year, it will be called 
the National Service Act of 1971. And this 
year, Congress should give the bill the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

The bill is described by its author, Repre- 
sentative Jonathan Bingham of New York, as 
“a distinctly limited national service sys- 
tem.” It would be limited, at least at the 
outset, to men, a restriction that might im- 
prove its chances of passing the constitu- 
tional test and that would bring the bu- 
reaucracy and the expenses within the outer 
limits of possibility. 

Essentially, the bill would give a young 
man three choices. He could volunteer for 
the military. He could volunteer for civilian 
service, selecting between such programs 
as VISTA and the Peace Corps (or activities 
such as day care of children and the elderly, 
education and hospital services), or he 
could join a specially created Civilian Sery- 
ice Corps which would focus on inner-city 
improvements and conservation. The third 
alternative would be to volunteer for neither 
military nor civilian service, and to take his 
chances with a draft lottery that would re- 
main in effect to fill out the military re- 
quirements not met voluntarily. 
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As an added inducement for military 
volunteers, the bill would peg the pay for 
civilian service at the subsistence level, and 
would make the term of service longer than 
the military hitch. In addition, a declara- 
ticn of war by Congress would mean that 
those who had chosen civilian service would 
be liable for the military draft, while those 
who completed a term in the armed forces 
in most circumstances would not. 

Under the act, the conscientious objector 
status would be abandoned. This would solve 
the problem created by the Supreme Court 
decision of last July 15, in which the court 
ruled that no religious belief is required for 
a claim of conscientious objector status, that 
the applicant’s objections need only be “sin- 
cere” and “deeply held.” That ruling, flaw- 
less in its logic, imposed impossible demands 
of subjective judgment on local draft boards, 
and materially improved the chances of the 
wealthy, the well-educated and the articulate 
to avoid the draft. 

There are indications of impressive public 
support of the Bingham bill. Congressmen 
who co-sponsored the bill last year reported 
heavy mail running 10-to-1 in its favor. Last 
spring, a special national opinion poll showed 
71 percent in favor of the idea; in the 21-to- 
29 age bracket—the group most directly in- 
volved—the response was 80 percent favor- 
able. Another sampling showed only 52 
percent of the population in favor of an all- 
volunteer army. 

The measure’s chances of survival in Con- 
gress must, on the basis of past perform- 
ance, be assessed as doubtful. Last time out, 
the bill died quietly in the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

But this year, surrender to the advocates 
of the selective service status quo must not 
come easily, The Selective Service Act ex- 
pires next June 30, and the debate over 
renewal will provide an opening for major 
reform. Anyone in either house of Congress 
who tosses the National Service Act aside 
without a careful reading will be doing him- 
self and his country a serious disservice. 


LINCOLN WAS WHAT HE READ 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr, Speaker, every 
year I get requests to speak on Abraham 
Lincoln and each year I try to make a 
contribution by exploring aspects of Lin- 
coln that I think are worthwhile as we 
wrestle with the important problems of 
our time. 

This year my talk dealt with “Lincoln 
Was What He Read” and relates to his 
role as a public figure and especially to 
the important and difficult decisions he 
had to make for his country in a very 
critical time. 

So that others may benefit from this 
study, I am offering this herewith for 
the RECORD: 

LINCOLN Was WHar He READ 
(By Fred Schwengel) 

History, said an American sage (Emerson), 
is the shadow cast by great men. In the 
same manner, the lives of great men tend to 
reflect the great books which they have 
read—not in some merely literary or aca- 
demic sense, but in the more vital sense in 
which great literature, nourishing the soul, 
enlarging the mind, and firing the imagina- 
tion, is translated into the very stuff of life 
itself. Such books, filled with all the rich- 
ness and depth of humanity, grasped and 
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transformed .by the power of the 

tion, constitute a genuine school of life for 
those who, in the words of an ancient prayer, 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” * 

Of no one was this more true than Abe 
Lincoln, Born in a log cabin, he had little 
opportunity for a formal education. In less 
than twelve months of schooling, he learned 
to read. He learned to love to read—nothing 
was to influence him or his nation more than 
what he read. Besides that, he benefitted 
from a loving home where learning was hon- 
ored and transmitted to the young. From 
his real Mother, Nancy, the child Lincoln 
first heard the majestic cadences of the King 
James Bible. At age 10, from his sister and, 
then, from his step-mother, he received en- 
couragement to read, to learn, and further 
his remarkable program of self-education. 
The books he read apart from the King James 
version of the Bible, an ever-present com- 
panion, were among those works which the 
considered judgment of centuries have can- 
onized: Pilgrim’s Progress (whose echoes 
were to be heard in the Second Inaugural), 
Robinson Crusoe with its moving portrayal 
of heroism in adversity, and Aesop's Fables— 
an infiuence upon Lincon second only to 
Scripture itself. “The classic literature,” 
wrote Bulwer-Lytton, “is always modern.” It 
was Lincoln's good fortune to begin his in- 
tellectual life with works which, however, 
old, are always new—the greatest and best 
of the past, 

Though there were few book owners in the 
Southern Indiana of Lincoln’s time, he is 
said to have found, borrowed, and read most 
of the volumes to be found within a wide 
radius of his home. Such works as Parson 
Weems’ Life of Washington, though fairly 
unsophisticated by contemporary standards, 
inspired in him a reverence for the state 
papers and the actions of the colonial lead- 
ers, and the ideals of liberty and justice 
which they established and extended. That 
fired his imagination as he prepared to lead 
and direct. In his own words, “I recollect 
thinking then, boy even though I was, that 
there must have been something more than 
common that these men struggled for.” Hav- 
ing no doubt read John Adams’ appraisal on 
the Constitution, “The greatest single effort 
of national deliberation and perhaps the 
greatest exertion of human understanding 
the world has ever seen,” his convictions 
were deepened. Having met and know John 
Quincy Adams and the depth of his convic- 
tions, gave him a feeling and belief of basic 
truths in government that were destined to 
govern his whole life. 

Other histories, exercises in rhetoric and 
elocution, the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the great speeches of 
the giants of his time, such as Webster and 
Clay—all helped form his mind during these 
early days. Gradually he built up a library of 
his own until, in later years, he had acquired 
over 300 volumes, a not insignificant number 
for that time and place. As he matured, his 
reading reflected a greater range of interest 
and view: during his first years at New 
Salem, for example, he read Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, and 
numerous other works. It was at Salem that 
he developed his love for and mastery of 
Shakespeare, Burns, and Byron, committing 
vast stretches to memory. Like Washington, 
he delighted to make reverent use of Shake- 
speare for common needs. We have the testi- 
mony of his many friends that he hungered 
for both the written and the spoken word, 
perceived the characteristics peculiar to each, 
and came to excel in both. 

In Springfield, he turned to the study of 
Milton, while continuing to read his Shake- 
speare, Burns, and Byron. His partnership 
and deep friendship with William Herndon, 
an omniverous buyer and reader of books, 
opened new vistas. It was here Lincoln came 
upon the writings of Emerson, Theodore 
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Parker, William Ellery Channing, and the 
works of law (including Blackstone), ety- 
mology, and scientific interest. Novels and 
biographies were not usually among his pre- 
ferred selections as compared to his avid 
taste for poetry, drama, constitutional law, 
and humor, the last in a tradition of earthy 
wit at least Shakesperian, if not Chaucerian, 
in spirit! Yet it was as wartime President 
that he appears first to have read one of the 
greatest of all novels, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
@ work whose haunting melancholy has found 
fresh life in every age, including our own, 
with the renewed appeal of the knight who 
would “dream the impossible dream.” Truly, 
in the words of one authority, (Rufus Lin- 
coln in What Lincoln Read), Lincoln, though 
“not a man of the schools”, enjoyed an edu- 
cation “which began with the Bible, Aesop, 
and Bunyan, was enriched by Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and Milton, and had ripe culmination 
in Plutarch, Homer, and Cervantes”. His 
Weems’ Life of Washington and the state 
papers gave him convictions on the sound- 
ness of the American system. In such an 
education “there was depth and breadth and 
right training for great affairs.” The words of 
Sydney Smith apply so well to Lincoln: ‘Let 
us see the result of good food in a strong 
body, and the result of great reading in a full 
and powerful mind.” 

The extent to which Lincoln’s reading— 
and his reflection and meditation thereon— 
influenced both his writing and his actions 
provides a striking evidence of the role which 
great books can play in a mind both “full 
and powerful.” Thus, in counseling a deep 
respect for law he avoided mere adjuration 
of “law and order”; rather, he penetrated 
to the heart of the issue, “—It will be much 
safer for all, both in official and private sta- 
tion,” he wrote, “to abide by all those acts 
(of Congress) which stand to be repealed 
than to violate any of them, trusting to find 
immunity in having them held unconsti- 
tutional.” Again, he declared, “Let every man 
remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his fathers and to 
tear the charter of his own and his children’s 
liberty.” In like manner, Lincoln’s basic 
political philosophy was shaped by his read- 
ing in terms of a profound conviction that 
moral right must be the base for public pol- 
icy. “Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
The virtue of moderation in the attainment 
of political goals would be best to serve the 
common good. His eventual adherence to 
the new Republican Party represented his 
response to what he perceived as the moral 
challenge of slavery and its extension, a 
challenge which neither the Whig nor Demo- 
crat Parties had met adequately. Thus, on 
the very eve of his great “house divided” 
speech in 1858, he declared to the hesitant 
and negative leaders of his party that the 
time had come for bringing the plain facts 
before the people and that if he should be 
defeated for telling the truth, he was will- 
ing to pay the price. In speaking forth what 
he believed to be right, irrespective of polit- 
ical consequences, he dealt a blow to expedi- 
ency characteristic of his whole career. 

He agreed fully with Washington that “re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable to 
political prosperity”, (a paraphrase), and 
that nothing can be politically right which 
is morally wrong. Behind this belief lay 
Lincoln’s own deeply personal religious faith. 
Never a churchman in any formal sense, 
never actually affiliating himself with any 
particular denomination, he respected 
church-membership in others and himself 
turned for counsel and guidance to many 
churches and preachers. His religion, in the 
words of William Wolf (The Religion of 
Abraham Lincoln) “was not static, but dy- 
namic in its development.” As a. kind of 
“Christian without a Creed”, Lincoln “won 
his way to ever deeper levels of faith in 
response to family suffering and national 
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tragedy.” His prophetic, Biblical interpre- 
tation of American history is aptly symbol- 
ized in such phrases as “this Nation under 
God” and “the almost chosen people”, 
phrases reflecting his sense of humility be- 
fore the mysterious providence of God. He 
wanted and struggled to be on God's side, 
rather than claiming that God was on his 
side. 

He had learned moderation from many 
sources, including Scripture. Though the 
word itself is used only once (by St. Paul) 
in the Epistle to the Philippians—“Let your 
moderation be known unto all men”, the 
theme of temperance and restraint is sounded 
again and again throughout the Pauline let- 
ters joining with the ancient admonition of 
Aristotle against all excess. “In grave emer- 
gencies”, wrote Lincoln, “moderation is gen- 
erally safer than radicalism”, and again, “We 
will grow strong by calmness and modera- 
tion.” This spirit of moderation did not satis- 
fy the abolitionists or the cessationists and 
while it was hard to explain, was to serve 
his final goals of preserving the Union and 
freeing the slaves so well and effectively. It 
may have been this spirit that led him, in a 
letter to a friend, to describe the kind of 
church he would join: “When any church 
will inscribe over its altar, as its sole quali- 
fication for membership, the Savior’s con- 
densed statement of the substance of both 
law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
they God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself’. 
that church will I join with all my heart and 
all my soul.” Fanaticism and extremism— 
whether political or religious—was always 
abhorrent to Lincoln. 

Together with his address at Gettysburg, 
the First and Second Inaugurals are repre- 
sentative of the heights to which Lincoln 
could attain. In the first, he spoke not only 
for his own troubled time, but for all time 
in his appeal to contending forces to hold 
fast “the bonds of affection” strained by the 
passions of the moment. His faith in the peo- 
ple and in “the better angles of our nature” 
is as pertinent today as in 1861. 

In the second, 72 words express the great- 
est need of his and our—day: the reconciling 
work of charity. The simple dignity of this 
address (In which 59 of the words are mono- 
syllables) clearly reflects the ripe background 
of reading which has shaped Lincoln’s mind, 
giving strength and clarity, as well as beau- 
ty and grace, to his style. “With malice to- 
ward none: with charity for all”, may we 
in our day “do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just, and a lasting peace, among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 


OUTSTANDING YOUNG AMERICAN 
HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, Tammy 
Marcinuk of 402 Kimball Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has returned home from the 
International World Games for the Deaf 
in Adelboden, Switzerland, with three 
Olympic gold medals and a silver one. 

The 22-year-old student at Mount 
Wachusett Community College in Gard- 
ner, Mass., won first places in the giant 
slalom, the downhill, and the combined 
qualifying. She took a second place in 
another event as well. 

Tammy is a perfect example of Amer- 
ican youth bound with determination. 
Born with nerve deafness, Tammy has 
never let this interfere with her compe- 
tition. Only 1 year ago, she suffered an- 
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other setback by sustaining a broken leg 
while skiing in Aspen, Colo, Just as soon 
as the cast was removed, however, 
Tammy was back on the slopes attending 
a ski racing school in California. 

Five years ago, Tammy won two gold 
medals in another international compe- 
tition, so winning is a way of life for this 
fine athlete, I congratulate Tammy on 
her outstanding achievements, and wish 
her many more years of success. 


REVENUE-SHARING—A PHILOSO- 
PHY AS WELL AS A FISCAL POLICY 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate we will witness over 
the coming months concerning the ad- 
visability—or lack thereof—of President 
Nixon’s revenue-sharing proposal is 
bound to be lengthy and, at times, com- 
plex and confusing as well. Debates on 
fiscal policy are often made incompre- 
hensible by sophisticated statistical 
data—and perhaps, as a result, it is 
easy to forget the major, underlying 
issues behind such policy questions, In 
the case of revenue sharing, only part 
of the debate should center around the 
monetary theories and fiscal data of 
the economists, What we must also 
thoroughly discuss is the central philo- 
sophical thesis of the President's bold 
plan—a thesis I interpret as meaning 
that we should enact a “peaceful revolu- 
tion” by redirecting the decisionmaking 
emphasis from Washington and to States 
and local governments. “Power,” in Mr. 
Nixon’s words, must be “turned back 
to the people.” 

Last night, I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Binghamton, N.Y., chapter 
of the National Secretaries Association, 
at which time I tried to explain why I 
was strongly in support of the President 
on this critical issue of the new decade. 
With the thought that it might be of 
interest, the full text of my remarks 
follow: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE Howard W. 
ROBISON AT “EMPLOYER'S NIGHT” DINNER 
MEETING OF BINGHAMTON CHAPTER, NA- 
TIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOC., SHERATON INN, 
BINGHAMTON, FEBRUARY 22, 1971. 

I think it was Euripides (himself possessed 
of one of those names that are fun to say: 
“Eu-rip-i-des”!), who first suggested to us 
that, “Man’s best possession is a sympathetic 
wife.” 

That’s a sentiment with which I would not 
wish to quarrel—having been blest, myself, 
with a wife who, by and large, has been a 
most-sympathetic one; but, at the risk of 
brooking her temporary misunderstanding, 
let me be so bold as to suggest an amend- 
ment to old “Rip’s” literary contribution, 
thusly, that, “Man's second best possession 
is a sympathetic secretary.” 

Will you accept that? 

I'm fairly certain that all the men here— 
as well as those not here—who have ever 
risen to that prestigious point of being 
able to have a secretary (God bless them!) 
would readily do so. 

For, I’m using “sympathetic” in the sense 
(as I'm sure Euripides did) of meaning 
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mutual understanding—not pity, though I 
suspect there are those secretaries who pity 
their bosses, for one reason or another. 

But if that boss—forgive the word; what 
do you call yours?—has working with, and 
not just for, him someone like you out there 
who is “sympathetic” to him along these 
dictionary-taken meanings of “sympathy”: 
“... 1. Fitting or agreeable correspondence 
in qualities, properties, etc; harmony. 2. 
Reciprocal liking and understanding arising 
from a community of interests, aims, etc, 
and compatibility of temperaments. 3. The 
act or capacity of entering into and sharing 
the feelings, interests, etc., of another .. .”, 
then, indeed, he is a lucky fellow! 

His success is not assured, by virtue of 
your presence; but, at least, his chances for 
success are immeasureably enhanced there- 
by—and, if yowre that kind of a secretary, 
I hope whoever it is you work for appreciates 
your work. 

Now, I'm going to duck the National Sec- 
retaries Association theme for this year— 
“The Law—Scales of Justice’—with your 
forebearance, in favor of making an attempt, 
in the balance of my remarks, at soliciting 
your “sympathetic” consideration, in the 
same sense of that word as we have been 
using lt, of what I believe is the major prob- 
lem—among all the many problems—facing 
our Nation, today. 

That problem—towering high above all 
others—is how to end the gathering crisis 
of confidence we (most of us, anyway) have 
come to share in our institutions, including 
the institutions of government, in our very 
way of functioning as a society and, even, in 
ourselves: 

Insofar as the institutions of government 
are concerned, unless we can find the proper 
way to renew and restore our confidence 
therein, the whole idea of participatory 
democracy—as we have known and enjoyed 
it here in America—may well be in danger. 

Certain it is that we have been living 


through a long period of continuing tur- 


moil—or through “...a long, dark night 
of the American spirit,” as the President 
put it in this year’s State of the Union Mes- 
sage. And, yet, the current national dis- 
temper reflects more than just the sum 
total of that turmoil—and considerably 
more than just the gross weight of the bur- 
den of discouragement arising out of the 
challenges that have gone unmet during this 
period. 

Instead, it reflects the attitude of thou- 
sands upon thousands of Americans—and 
not merely young Americans or those who 
are members of some minority group—who 
somehow feel that they no longer know their 
country; who somehow feel that it has 
changed while they have remained the same, 
and who somehow sense of vacuum of lead- 
ership—political, cultural and moral— 
around them, 

In turn, the mail I receive from people 
such as you refiects—and now on a daily 
basis—the frustration, the skepticism, the 
cynicism and, yes, the deep suspicion that 
has grown in people such as you, as a result 
of all this, towards your government, and 
towards the people who try to serve you 
therein. 

Indeed, it is true—as John Gardner, for- 
mer head of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare, states—that: 
“The American people, who once seemed 
endlessly tolerant of official bumbling, are 
losing their patience, not just with Congress 
but with the quality of our public life gen- 
erally. They are fed to the teeth with power- 
hungry politicians. They are weary of self- 
serving administrators. They are sick of being 
bilked and manipulated. They are tired of 
the sense of powerlessness that afflicts them. 
They want to have their say. They resent the 
unresponsiveness of their governmental in- 
stitutions.” 

And, capitalizing om the general public 
unhappiness growing out of all this—as well 
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as hoping to turn the same to some good 
end—Mr. Gardner, now as head of a citizens’ 
lobby known as “Common Cause,” has, in 
just five months, raised a stunning $1.6 mil- 
lion from some 90,000 contributors—which 
is as many contributors as both national 
political parties generally enjoy, 

Gardner is not alone. Many other observors 
believe and suggest to you that “the people” 
have grown powerless before the great inter- 
locking machinery of our society—that they 
have lost whatever capacity they once may 
have had to influence the course of events— 
that, as I suggested in my own last, monthly 
newsletter, they have been “. . . relegated to 
the task of filing the appropriate papers at 
the appropriate time and, on election day, to 
pressing little levers in a booth.” 

But we have touched, so far, upon only the 
more-general sources of our national dis- 
temper, and can add to the burden thereof 
such more-specific items to be fed up with 
as this listing recently compiled by Jack 
Germond, head of Gannett News Service's 
Washington Bureau: “... dirty water, 
crowded highways, higher taxes, muggers and 
pursesnatchers, smelly air, collapsing transit 
systems, rising prices, teachers’ strikes, auto 
insurance premiums, Vietnam, bombings, 
dirty streets, hospital bills, rats, the Mafia, 
marijuana, the postal service, tainted fish, oil 
Spills, power-shortages, dirty movies and 
stock swindles—in short, everything from 
green beer to cancer.” 

Did Germond miss your pet peeve? 

If he did, write me a letter about it—be- 
cause people are doing that every day, the 
general thrust of their demand being that 
I “do something” about whatever it is that 
is bothering them: 

Td like to, believe me, for I'm probably as 
frustrated—if not more so—than many of 
the people who so write me. 

But the point we all really need to con- 
sider—and just as objectively and “sym- 
pathetically” as possible, for we are all truly 
in the same boat—is where, exactly, is all 
this emotion and commotion going to lead 
us? 

Is it leading us to a revolution of some 
sort? 

And, if it is—as may well be the case— 
is that going to be a “peaceful” revolution, 
or one of another and far more unfortunate 
kind? 

Well, perhaps in a sort of visceral reaction 
to the obvious frustration that grips the 
electorate, President Nixon—as you know— 
has placed before a skeptical Congress his 
version of a peaceful revolution; one in 
which (his words) “. . . power was turned 
back to the people ... (so that) government 
at all levels was-refreshed and renewed, and 
made truly responsive.” 

At the heart of the Nixon idea lies the 
concept of a “new Federalism” based—as I’m 
sure you have heard—on the thought that it 
is time to reverse the flow of power and 
resources from the States and communities 
to Washington and, through a process called 
“revenue-sharing” to start the flow of power 
and resources back thereto: 

The Nixon plan for trying to take some of 
the centrifugal force out of contemporary 
Federalism—under which our central gov- 
ernment in Washington has grown so huge 
while remaining as remote as ever—is simple 
and direct enough. 

First, in recognition of the fiscal crisis 
faced by most State and local governments— 
and I am sure you are well aware of the 
problem here in New York!—he proposes an 
annual Federal contribution of $5 billion a 
year, to begin with, to be divided among the 
50 States with “no strings” attached on the 
basis of their population, with a small bonus 
going to those States already having “rev- 
enue-sharing” plans of their own. New York 
has such a plan, as you know—that we call 
“State-aid"—but, to make sure that, in those 
States which do not, a fair share of this 
fund will go on to the aid of local govern- 
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ment (cities, towns and counties), the Pres- 
ident’s plan provides that 48 percent of each 
State’s share will automatically “pass 
through” its Governor’s hands and on into 
the hands of those heading the lesser mu- 
nicipal entities therein. 

For purposes of local interest, you should 
know that New York’s share of this begin- 
ning $5 billion would be $543 million—while 
out of that amount Broome County would 
receive $856,000, and the City of Bingham- 
ton $906,000, just by way of example; all of 
this being “no strings” money, remember, 
which the Board of Supervisors or City 
Council could apply to whatever general 
government purpose they saw fit. 

Now, should this come about—which is by 
no means certain, since the Nixon plan now 
seems to be in deep trouble in Congress— 
it would probably not mean any reduction 
for you in your share of the State or local 
tax burden; no one should mislead you in 
that regard. But it ought to mean, quite 
clearly, a slowing of the rate by which that 
already-heavy burden has been steadily get- 
ting heavier. 

I sense a question developing in your 
minds—reminding me of the story of the 
women's club meeting where the Treasurer 
gave her report, saying, “I am happy to an- 
nounce that we have a deficit of only 
$610.00.” Whereupon, a voice from the rear 
said, “I move we give it to the Salvation 
Army!” 

For, surely, with Uncle Sam awash in his 
own sea of red ink, one has to face up to the 
question of whether or not he should go 
deeper into the red, now, to bail out the 
State and local taxpayers—especially since, 
as many of you have already written to ask 
me, all tax dollars come eventually out of the 
same pocket, don’t they? 

The answer is, of course they do. But, even 
if you can buy only a portion of the ration- 
ale behind the “full-employment budget”— 
as now espoused by Mr. Nixon, and to ex- 
plain which would take me the rest of the 
night—I think you will have to agree that, 
looked at from a nationwide fiscal standpoint, 
it is more sensible now to use the pre-emptive 
Federal income-tax structure for purposes of 
this rescue operation than it is to ask or ex- 
pect State and local governments, with their 
slow-growth and generally regressive tax 
bases, to somehow come up with the money 
needed to avert their own bankruptcy. 

It goes without saying that New York, for 
instance, is already a “high-tax" State. The 
current public furor over our Governor’s new 
budget is ample evidence of your awareness 
of that fact. Politically difficult though it will 
be, we can—one supposes—go on widening 
the gap that already exists between the tax- 
effort we make and that made by the citizens 
of the so-called “low-tax” States. But we 
could begin to even up the situation—and I 
say we should, now—by plugging ourselves 
in to the fast-growth Federal income-tax sys- 
tem whose revenues increased 1.5 percent 
every time there is a 1 percent increase in 
the Gross National Product! 

Of course, there are alternatives to what 
Mr. Nixon has suggested. Some argue, in 
pushing such alternatives, that the people 
who spend the taxpayers’ money ought to 
bear the onus of raising it—on the theory, 
evidently, that if they don't they will be care- 
less in spending it. 

Perhaps—and more than a few of you have 
already warned me against sending any “no- 
string” Federal money up to Albany for the 
“big-spender” there (as you call him) to use 
as he sees fit! If you feel that way, I can't 
do much about it. But do you really believe 
you would have less control over how Federal 
moneys returned to Albany—or to your City 
Hall—are to be spent than you now have 
over how Congress might spend the same? 
I can't believe you do, for that would mean 
you no longer believe that “government 
closest to the people” has any meaning as 
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@ tool for making participatory democracy 
work. 

The Governor—and your mayor—are going 
to be fully accountable for how shared 
revenues are spent, But, if you still want to 
go the other route, even ignoring the fact 
that Federal revenues have already been re- 
duced by nearly $7 billion as a result of in- 
come-tax cuts directed in the so-called “Tax 
Reform Act of 1969” (something you may not 
even have noticed!), I suppose I could be 
asked to work for a further $5 billion Federal 
tax cut. 

But if a high income-tax State like New 
York then moved to try to capture those 
“freed” Federal dollars, probabilities are it 
would do so mainly through increases in 
those regressive sales, user and property taxes 
which already nearly wipe out the progressive 
nature of the Federal income-tax, thus let- 
ting the overall burden of taxation fall about 
as heavily on the poor—or lower middle-in- 
come—taxpayer as on the affluent; and that 
would be wrong. 

Still other voices are heard: Some demand- 
ing that spending at all levels—Federal, 
State and local—be cut back sharply, and 
budgets balanced. Then we would need 
neither State nor local tax increase, or reve- 
nue-sharing either, for that matter! 

Sure—and why didn't J think of that? 

But, as one who has. wrestled with this 
problem for 13 years now, I know full well 
that, outside of a common desire to clean up 
the “welfare-mess” (for which I believe the 
Nixon “welfare-workfare” plan is the only 
solution), there is not even a consensus in 
this room as to where we should even begin 
to cut back on governmental spending-pro- 
grams! 

But, there is still more to the President's 
“revolutionary” plan—and let me get to that 
for I see it as the more-important part, if 
it is the overall, and not just the fiscal, 
health of our Nation that concerns us. 

For, besides the $5 billion in “general” 
revenue-sharing we have been talking about, 
Mr. Nixon is asking Congress to establish an 
annual $11 billion (again, to begin with) 
“special” revenue-sharing kitty, into which 
he asks us to put $1 billion in “new” money 
along with $10 billion-worth of Federal-aid 
dollars scheduled to go out during the com- 
ing fiscal year to our States and cities, etc., 
anyway, under about 105 programs already 
existing to serve purposes ranging from anti- 
poverty efforts to urban-renewal projects. 
Specifics as to exactly which narrowly-fo- 
cused, categorical grant-In-aid programs (of 
which we have over a thousand!), are to go 
into this kitty, and how the funds therefrom 
are to be divided are still lacking, but the 
idea is that State and local governmental 
heads could take their shares therefrom to 
spend virtually as. they see fit, deciding their 
own priorities, and shaping their own pro- 
grams to meet their own needs, without a 
host of Federal bureaucrats looking over 
their shoulders! 

I see this as the most-exciting feature in 
the President’s whole proposal. So trying to 
give some of the spending power Congress 
has acquired over a generation back to the 
people, amounts to an act of faith in them! 
The sophisticates, and those who have grown 
used to such power and are loath to give it 
up, now express in opposition to this idea 
their skepticism concerning the people’s 
ability to deal with their own affairs. They 
point to the imperfections admittedly exist- 
ing in State and local governmental set 
ups—and, without directly saying so, ques- 
tion the competence and the vision of those 
who head them. Was it not, they say, a de- 
fault in responsibility at State and local 
levels—a vacuum of leadership there—that 
first led the Federal government to move 
into so many of these areas? Did not the 
people, they ask, have to turn to the Federal 
government out of necessity, and not out of 
choice? 
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These are not easy questions to answer. 
The arguments thus raised against now re- 
versing our course are, for the most part, 
founded in historical fact. 

But, even so, one must ask—in return— 
whether the Federal government has suc- 
ceeded, or failed, to find solutions to the 
problems that plague us, and whether it has 
been effectively able to apply those solu- 
tions to the areas of need. 

The record is, of necessity, a mixed one. In 
some cases, the answer is “Yes”; in others, 
the answer is “No,” or “Not yet.” 

But, please note, that Mr. Nixon is by no 
means trying to turn the clock all the way 
backwards; nor is he proposing a wholesale 
dismantling of the entire Federal-aid struc- 
ture. 

We now spend, through that top-heavy, 
overlapping, jerry-built structure that has 
taken past Congresses a generation to erect, 
about $30 billion a year in aid of one need 
or another of State and local governments. 
As I view what the President is attempting, 
it is to take out of that complex maze— 
through which confused Governors, mayors 
and school administrators now wander, hats 
in hand—only those program functions which 
are most susceptible, given the needed flexi- 
bility, to being shaped to meet a particular 
local problem. The rest—and the $20 billion 
or so to be spent thereon—serving, as they 
do, some purpose more clearly national in 
scope, will remain about as they are. 

That makes sense, doesn’t it? The Gallup 
Poll finds it does, evidently, to people such 
as you—to 77 percent of you, anyway, ac- 
cording to a recent finding. But if you are 
an educator—or a member of an association 
of educators—for instance, and have worked 
years to get funds from somewhere ear- 
marked for remedial-reading courses or 
special classes for the retarded students in 
our schools (just to cite a couple of ex- 
amples), you would worry now, wouldn’t 
you, over the chance that if such moneys go 
into a common pot your school board would 
choose to spend them, instead, on teachers’ 
Salaries or maybe, even, school construction? 

Of course, you would—but what is so 
wrong, I ask, in thus shifting the battle-for- 
priorities away from Congress, where it now 
centers on things such as this, and back to 
the local school-board level whose meetings 
—if they were attended as they ought to be 
and not allowed any longer to fall into dis- 
repair as an instrument of citizen-power— 
could display the same genius for making 
democracy work as did the old New England 
“town meeting!” 

Here in this example—as in a nutshell—do 
I believe we have the basic elements of the 
choice facing us. 

We can go on as we have been—adopting 
the attitude of the powerful AFL-CIO, as 
just enunciated, that “the critical needs .. . 
(of our people) . . . will be by-passed” unless 
these specific aid programs are continued by 
Congress and fully-funded; or we can go, by 
whatever path, in the general direction Mr. 
Nixon points out, to see whether or not 
something constructive can be done to help 
State and local governments meet their 
proper responsibilities, with the help, and 
interest, and participation of their citizens. 

I see these as our only two choices, for 
I simply do not believe that a Federal “take- 
over” of the welfare system and all its costs— 
now being highly touted by some as a third 
choice—is either politically feasible or de- 
sirable. Oh, from the strictly dollar stand- 
point it might be desirable for New York 
for our State, as you might guess, would get 
a Hon’s share of that type of “revenue-shar- 
ing'—if it can be called that; which is the 
main reason I don’t think Congress will ever 
go for it, and that those who now promote 
the idea are engaged in political shadow- 
boxing. 

But, even if I am wrong, and Congress did 
adopt this idea, the center of power—you 
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see—would become even more-rigidly fixed 
than now in Washington, the instruments of 
State and local governments would remain 
in a state of disrepair, and the average citi- 
zen would be left adrift, with an even deeper 
sense of isolation, in his own remote sea of 
frustrations. 

So, I suggest that what all this boils down 
to Is: Just how much of a chance do we 
want to take on ourselves, as citizens worthy 
of the name; and how much of a chance do 
we want to take on our capacity to restore 
that sense-of-community, now almost to- 
tally lost, which was once the und 
strength of what we have called the Ameri- 
can way-of-life. 

Each of you, in your own way, must answer 
the first part of that two-part question. But 
we will have to put our heads further to- 
gether on the second part, for all the cen- 
tralization measures we have adopted this 
past half century—from municipal to school- 
district consolidation—have tended to de- 
stroy that essential community spirit. 

If, therefore, we decide to go the revenue- 
sharing route—as I hope we do—let us re- 
member it is mo answer to anything, in and 
of itself. But that it opens up the possibility 
for us to provide some answers—both from 
within ourselves and, by working together, 
to find ways and means, even in our larger 
cities, for what I would call “political de- 
centralization” through the organization of 
community and neighborhood political units 
capable of exercising genuine, well-defined 
governmental powers vis-a-vis local matters. 

Here is no political gimmickery—not just 
another political scheme designed to distract 
the Nation’s attention from the ills that 
afflict it. 

Here, instead, is.a great issue—perhaps the 
greatest of our time—and one upon whose 
proper and wise resolution may well depend 
the kind of America—and the kind of Amer- 
icans—we shall have in the years to come. 

I encourage your “sympathetic” under- 
standing of it, as such, and earnestly solicit 
your help in arriving at the proper and wise 
resolution thereof. 


INHERITANCE TAX REFORM 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced legislation to reform the 
Federal inheritance tax system as it per- 
tains to small farming, ranching, and 
business. 

In simplest terms my bill would permit 
the executor of an estate to establish its 
value for inheritance tax purposes by 
resorting to one of two methods: either 
the earning power of the estate as evi- 
denced by a taxable income measure; or, 
the established fair market value of the 
estate. 

According to present Internal Revenue 
Code provisions, estate taxes are com- 
puted on the basis of the fair market 
value of a decedent’s assets at the time 
of his death. In terms of assets such as 
real property, value is normally deter- 
mined by comparing estate property with 
other area property or properties that 
have acquired an established value by 
virtue of a recent sale between a willing 
buyer and a willing seller. 

While in theory, this method of asset 
valuation has the merit of simplicity, in 
practice it often creates financial and 
social havoc among those who are sub- 
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ject to it. This is true especially in the 
case of farms, ranches, and businesses. 
I say this for two chief reasons, First, 
land. speculators often pay premium 
prices for property used for develop- 
ment purposes and/or for tax avoid- 
ance. While this clearly benefits the 
property seller, it completely dislocates 
the valuation of property for inheritance 
tax assessment purposes. Just because a 
few parcels of land in an area are sold 
to speculators for say $350 an acre, a 
neighboring farmer would still only re- 
-ceive the going market price say of $100 
an acre should he attempt to sell his 
holdings to another farmer. Yet, when 
property is being valued for inheritance 
taxes, so-called government experts all 
too often value a decedent’s property on 
the basis of the higher speculative land 
values, rather than by the lower real 
market value common to the local farm- 
ing or business community. While this 
is not an official policy, this is what hap- 
pens in the field all too regularly, as 
government appraisers often consider 
their job to be centered on revenue rais- 
ing—thus the higher the established land 
value, the greater the tax consequences. 
In my judgment, this is not right. This 
practice gives rise to inequities that are 
unjustifiable in justice or in conscience. 

The fair market valuation method also 
creates unjust situations because the fair 
market value of fixed assets such as 
property is often quite different than the 
earning power of the assets. As a conse- 
quence, an individual with little personal 
income who is left with a substantial in- 
heritance in terms of its fair market value 
may discover that the earning power of 
these assets is substantially less. Accord- 
ingly, he would have to either sell his 
holdings or borrow whatever amounts he 
needed to pay Federal inheritance taxes. 

To illustrate the problem I am talking 
about in graphic terms: Suppose a father 
died and left a ranch to his only son, a 
young man fresh out of the service and 
looking forward to making a career out 
of ranching. At the time of his death the 
father had no personal debts and his real 
and personal. property was worth 
$450,000. Under present law, $60,000 basic 
tax exemption is applicable. This would 
reduce the size of the estate to $390,000 
for tax purposes. On an estate of this 
size, Federal inheritance taxes would 
amount to a staggering $110,500 or 28 
percent of the taxable estate. 

This sizeable tax burden would be 
bearable if the son had independent 
sources of income sufficient to defray his 
tax expenses. But suppose he did not. 
Suppose his chief means of meeting the 
tax levy would be to either sell his fath- 
er’s estate, or mortgage it heavily to raise 
the needed cash. Well, if he sold the 
ranch and all that went with it, he would 
have the money to pay his inheritance 
taxes. But should the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a matter of public policy, struc- 
ture its tax system in such a way that it 
promotes the dissolution of family farms 
and ranches? It should not, but it has. 

But one might say, the son does not 
have to sell the ranch, he could borrow 
on it, thereby raising the money needed 
for inheritance tax purposes. Then he 
could operate the ranch and pay back 
the mortgage out of profits. Yes, this is a 
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possibility, but $110,500 is a lot of money 
to borrow and the interest on a loan of 
this size is quite substantial. The magni- 
tude of this financial undertaking is 
demonstrated by adding an additional 
fact to the example. Assume that in the 
last few years of his life, the father 
working on a fulltime basis earned an 
average of $7,500 a year; a situation, by 
the way, I have often seen during my life- 
time association with farming and ranch- 
ing. Given these circumstances, if the 
son borrowed the necessary funds, the son 
would be literally indentured to his 
money lender, for at least as long as he 
wanted to stay and try to make a living 
on his father’s ranch. In dollar terms, if 
the son borrowed the $110,500 for a 30- 
year period at 7-percent interest, his 
annual payments would amount to 
$8,900; his interest costs would total 
$156,643 over the life of the loan. Given 
his annual expected income of $7,500, 
repaying this loan would obviously be an 
impossibility. To discharge a loan of this 
size the young man would have to find 
a friendly banker willing to lend $110,500 
at 5%¢-percent interest, a patent impos- 
sibility in today’s credit markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the hypothetical situation 
I have just described is a fair statement 
of reality for thousands upon thousands 
of individuals who have inherited small 
ranches, farms, and businesses. For the 
Federal Government to force individuals 
to make the drastic choices I have 
detailed under peril of losing much of 
what their fathers and mothers have 
labored so hard to obtain is unconscion- 
able. In cases such as this, instead of 
being a helpmate, the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes a cannibal. 

I have searched my mind in the hopes 
of finding a rational explanation for this 
sorry state of affairs. The conclusion I 
have reached is that the sole use of the 
fair market value method is an outdated 
growth affixed to the body of Federal in- 
heritance laws passed in 1916. Moreover, 
my studies in this area have revealed that 
the impetus for presently excessive in- 
heritance taxes occurred during the de- 
pression years. During the same period 
when businessmen were selling apples on 
Streetcorners and bankers were jumping 
to their deaths out of Wall Street win- 
dows, a few wealthy individuals and fam- 
ilies flaunted their opulence before the 
more unfortunate. This caused such a 
hue and cry to be raised that Congress 
enacted stricter inheritance laws de- 
signed to disassemble and redistribute 
inherited wealth. 

Unfortunately, the operations of the 
inheritance laws, while aimed at the es- 
tates of the wealthy, have created many 
problems affecting middle and lower in- 
come families more than the well-to-do. 
The rich have learned to use founda- 
tions, charitable trusts, and other tax 
loopholes to escape the full weight of the 
inheritance laws, leaving heavy tax bur- 
dens on those of more modest means, 
such as families with small farms, 
ranches, or businesses. Even more de- 
structive is the effect excessive inheri- 
tance laws have on individual initiative. 
Why should a man spend his productive 
years toiling to build an estate in any 
business for his family and children 
when he knows the Federal Government, 
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as a matter of public policy, will make 
every attempt to dilute his inheritance 
and dissolve his interests? 

I believe a solution to this problem is 
long overdue. And I hope that all those 
who are interested in promoting tax jus- 
tice will agree. While a wholesale revi- 
sion of Federal inheritance laws would be 
clearly desirable, I have confined my re- 
form proposal to the tax regulations af- 
fecting families of small farmers, ranch- 
ers, and businessmen. Perhaps in addi- 
tion to effecting significant changes in 
clearly inequitable Federal tax laws, the 
bill will spark congressional interest in a 
more comprehensive revision. 

As I stated earlier, my measure would 
permit the executor of an estate to es- 
tablish the estate’s value for inheritance 
tax purposes on the basis of either the 
earning power of the estate as evidenced 
by a taxable income measure, or the fair 
market value of the estate’s assets. By 
the earning power method of valuation, 
an executor of a small farm, ranch, or 
business could avoid the inequities I de- 
tailed in my not-so-hypothetical exam- 
ple. Specifically, taking the $7,500 an- 
nual ranch income as evidenced by 
examining the father’s income tax re- 
turns over a say 10-year period and 
coupling it with a capitalization factor 
of 4.5 percent representing the ranch’s 
yearly increase in value, means the cap- 
italized estate’s earning power would 
equal $165,000. Reducing this by the 
standard $60,000 exemption, leaves a tax- 
able estate of $105,000 burdened by an 
inheritance tax of $22,500. 

A tax liability of this amount is not 
crippling. It does not force individuals to 
break up family holdings. Small farms, 
ranches, and businesses can be kept in 
the family, if so desired. A way of life 
can be preserved for thousands of indi- 
viduals who under present laws fall prey 
to the ravages of excessive and unjusti- 
fiable inheritance tax laws. And indi- 
viduals will be given new incentive to 
work, to be productive, and to save. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support my bill establishing alternate 
methods of estate valuation. It is a rea- 
sonable proposal calculated to bring des- 
perately needed tax relief to families 
having inheritance interests in small 
farms, ranches, and businesses. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY ANTIWAR 
DISTURBANCES 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, February 10, following a day of 
antiwar disturbances on the Stanford 
University campus, a group of young men 
was fired upon by an unknown assailant. 

I believe everyone should know what 
is happening at one of the country’s 
greatest universities, and am submitting 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord material which will describe events 
surrounding this recent tragedy. 

There follows an eyewitness account 
provided me by a Stanford student, to- 
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gether with two newspaper articles con- 
cerning the situation: 


EYEWITNEss ACCOUNT, BY STANFORD STUDENT 

At approximately 11:00 P.M. on Wednes- 
day, February 10, the campus of Stanford 
University experienced the most violent act 
in the memory of many in that community. 
Thirteen young men In the vicinity of the 
Free Market (headquarters of the anti-radi- 
cal Free Campus Movement) were fired upon 
by a sniper, shooting a .45 caliber automatic 
pistol. In the attack two were wounded, one 
seriously, and one of those present went into 
shock, Of the group of thirteen, four were 
not Stanford students, and several had no 
connection with the Free Campus Movement 
(FCM). Among these was young John Daw- 
son, 16, a Palo Alto high school student and 
son of Stanford Associate Professor Phillip 
Dawson. 

The shooting was preceded by a day of 
violent radical activity on campus. In the 
early afternoon radicals had staged a brief 
takeover of the University Computation Cen- 
ter, causing $1000 in damage. At a rally be- 
ginning at 8:00 P.M. Stanford English Pro- 
fessor H. Bruce Franklin had urged that radi- 
cals begin “the people’s war” on campus, 
beginning immediately. As soon as the rally 
had ended, about 10:00 P.M., the FCM group 
was attacked from behind as it left the scene. 
Five of its members were attacked in ‘the 
ensuing riot, to which Santa Clara County 
Sheriff's deputies were unable to respond for 
nearly thirty minutes, due to the hesitancy 
of the University administration. 

Reaction in the Stanford community was 
minimal, much to the surprise of those who 
had been fired upon. As a Stanford Daily 
commentator noted, writing two days after 
the incident: 

“Even after the blood of two shootings and 
three beatings spilled onto the white “Beat 
SC” slogans in White Plaza on Wednesday 
night, there was neither a strong show of 
protest over the actions nor a rallying cry 
for support of the movement. President Ly- 
man only urged students to stay in their 
dorms one more night.” 

Finally, however, on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, February 12, California Superior Court 
Judge Homer B. Thompson granted the Uni- 
versity’s request for a Temporary Restrain- 
ing Order against 17 radical leaders (includ- 
ing Professor Franklin) and Venceremos, a 
radical organization. At the same time, the 
defendants were ordered to appear at a hear- 
ing on February 18 to show cause why the 
University should not be granted and in- 
junction which would bar them from the 
campus altogether. 

Articles which appeared on Thursday, 
February 11 in the Palo Alto Times and the 
San Francisco Examiner serve to further il- 
luminate the facts surrounding the at- 
tempted murder of the night before. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, Feb. 11, 
1971] 
(By Don West) 

Sranrorp.—The 16 year old son of a Stan- 
ford professor was shot in the thigh last 
night in the course of continuing disturb- 
ances fomented by anti-war demonstrators. 

John Dawson, whose father, J. Philip Daw- 
son, teaches history, was reported in satis- 
factory condition after treatment. Police said 
they had no clue to his assailant. 

The shooting occurred toward the end of 
a hectic day in which demonstrators occu- 
pied a building, caused relatively minor dam- 
age to a $5 million computer, and roamed the 
campus into the early morning hours smash- 
ing windows and turning in false fire alarms. 

NINETEEN ARRESTED 

A total of seven adults and 12 juveniles 
were arrested and, in addition to Dawson, 
four others suffered minor injuries, presum- 
ably from rocks and \other projectiles. 
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Dawson, a Palo Alto High School student, 
was standing with a group of friends in a 
parking lot next to the Free Campus Moye- 
ment Building—a target of radicals because 
the “conservative-libertarian”’ group has been 
photographing their activities. 

Witnesses said they heard several explo- 
sions which they first thought were fire- 
crackers. Then Dawson screamed that he had 
been hit, and fell. 

One person—witnesses were not even sure 
of the sex—did the shooting, loosing a fusil- 
lade of shots in the direction of the build- 
ing. Police counted six impacts on the wall. 

The assailant escaped on foot despite a 
chase. 

“INEXCUSABLE” 

Members of the four-man Council of Stu- 
dént Body Presidents called the attack “de- 
structive ... criminal and inexcusable.” 

“The actions of a malicious few, many of 
them: nonstudents or high school students, 
have hurt not only Stanford but also the 
legitimate non-violent anti-war movement,” 
they declared. 

One of those struck by rocks during the 
evening, graduate student Claude Long of 
Menlo Park, was hurt severely enough to be 
taken by ambulance to a hospital. He, too, 
was reported in satisfactory condition. 

The juveniles arrested, nine boys and three 
girls, were charged with disturbing the peace 
and violating a 10 p.m. curfew. All were 
booked into Juvenile Hall. 

Acting Assistant Professor James Little, 
28, four females and two males. were booked 
on assorted. charges of failure to disperse, un- 
lawful assembly, resisting arrest, and dis- 
turbing the peace. 

The troubles began yesterday after some 
200 persons marched on the Computer Cen- 
ter as an offshoot of a noon rally at which 
about 2000 protested the invasion of Laos. 

The rally was organized and led by a radi- 
cal group headed by Associate English Pro- 
fessor H: Bruce Franklin and students Jeff 
Youdelman and Janet Weiss, all of whom 
had been charged with blocking the speech 
of Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge on Jan. 
il, 

CENTER CLOSED 

Their plea to “shut down the university” 
was met by a counter proposal from a mod- 
erate group led by Bob Grant. Grant’s pro- 
posal to organize a community movement 
aimed at infiuencing congressmen met with 
the broadest support from the crowd. 

Only about 10 percent of the crowd joined 
the march to the computer center, which 
had been closed by the administration In an- 
ticipation of the move. 

A side door entrance was found open and 
this was used by the group to take over. 
Campus police, who had been guarding the 
front door, left the scene. 

The strikers were allowed to wander 
around the building, climb on the roof and 
set up a small Viet Cong flag over a three 
hour period before being ordered down. 


TAC SQUADS 


Undersheriff Tom Rosa informed the strik- 
ers they would be arrested if they remained 
and called in tactical squads, causing a quick 
evacuation of the computer center. Strik- 
ers caused an estimated $1000 damage to 
machinery, Officials said. 

A small band of about 30 led by Franklin 
returned to taunt police. When rocks were 
thrown from the back of the crowd, officers 
from Palo Alto and the sheriff's office charged 
the group, ‘apprehending five persons. In- 
cluded in those arrested was Theresa Ramirez 
and Mike Holman, who were among those 
accused of disrupting Lodge’s talk. 

The moderate group had Congressman 
Paul N. McCloskey (R-Portola Valley) as a 
speaker before its session last night, which 
called for a communitywide effort in trying 
to influence congressmen in a renewed. ef- 
fort to pass the McGovern-Hatfield proposal 
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to end the Indochina war by the end of this 
year. 

McCloskey, who said President Nixon’s 
Vietnam policy had failed, urged students to 
rally fellow students in Southern California, 
the Midwest and the South to persuade 
“hawkish” congressmen to change their 
stand on the war. 


[From the Palo Alto Times, Calif., 
Feb. 11, 1971] 


An antiwar rally triggered a wild night of 
violence’ on the Stanford University campus 
Wednesday. Two youths were shot, at least 10 
injured and 18 persons were arrested. 

Violent outbreaks included a three-hour 
takeover of the university’s $5-million com- 
putation center, bomb threats, the beating 
of three students, and repeated clashes be- 
tween police and an estimated 200 demon- 
strators. 

John Dawson, 16, a Gunn High School stu= 
dent who is the son of J. Phillip Dawson, as- 
sociate professor of history at Stanford, was 
shot in the right thigh while he stood in a 
parking lot about 11 p.m, talking to friends 
who are members of the conservative Free 
Campus Movement (FCM). 

Dawson was reported making a satisfactory 
recoyery today at Stanford University Hos- 

ital. 
= A Stanford student, Doug Lempereur, also 
reported he was shot, but he received only 
a graze in one thigh and was treated and 
released at Stanford Hospital. He said the 
shooting was at about 8 o'clock. 

Lempereur said he was also standing with 
an FOM group when he was shot. 

Police did not release any information on 
suspects in the shootings. 

At least three FCM members were beaten 
by demonstrators when they attempted to 
take pictures of possibly illegal actions. 

An estimated 100 law enforcement officers 
from Stanford, San Jose, Palo Alto and Santa 
Clara County were on hand during the after- 
noon and night. 

The disruptions started with a noon rally 
at White Plaza and didn’t end until about 1 
a.m. today. 

Most of the early afternoon activity was rel- 
atively peaceful, About 600 demonstrators 
marched from the White Plaza rally to the 
computation center with the avowed purpose 
of shutting down in protest to the invasion 
of Laos, 

COMPUTERS. 

About 100 entered the building at 1 :25 p.m, 
Most remained for three hours, but did not 
damage the two expensive computers or the 
15 computer terminals. 

They were driven out at 4:20 by about 60 
men from the Santa Clara County Sheriff's 
department and the Palo Alto and San Jose 

lice departments. 

Pe when police attempted to clear the lawn 
outside the center at 4:30, a scuffle broke 
out involving H. Bruce Franklin, associated 
professor of English and a long-time leader 
of radical activities at Stanford. 

Franklin, had been yelling at police. When 
an officer attempted to arrest him, two dem- 
onstrators began scuffling with the officer. 
About 30 officers then charged into the crowd 
and the demonstrators including Franklin, 
scattered. 

After dark; roving gangs of demonstrators 
tossed rocks through dormitory windows and 
clashed with officers. 

The rock-tossing followed another rally, 
this one in the courtyard of the Old Union 
building. 

Here is the chronology of the demonstra- 
tions at Stanford starting at noon Wednes- 
day: 

At noon about 600 persons gathered in 
White Plaza to discuss how to implement 
the strike which was voted Tuesday night 
by the Coalition Against the War in Indo- 
china. 


Janet Weiss, a graduate student and a 
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radical, said Stanford University is a key 
part of the war in Southeast Asia. 

“A shut down at Stanford University is a 
concrete blow against the war,” she said, 
suggesting that students close down build- 
ings one by one. 

Jean Hobson of the Palo Alto Tenants 
Union said that if needed, the community 
would go to the computation center to shut 
it down. 

EXHORTS CROWD 

H. Bruce Franklin, associate professor of 
English, urged the crowd to shut buildings 
down, and said workers and street people 
would be student allies. “I think the com- 
putation center would be a good target,” he 
said. 


There was no mention of violence. 

At 1 p.m., 300 persons marched to the 
computation center in Jordan Quad across 
campus. They clapped and chanted, “On 
strike. Shut it down.” 

They arrived at the one glass and 
wood structure to find it had been closed, 
and only two campus policemen stood be- 
fore the front door. They moved a rear gate, 
broke in through a glass door and opened 
other doors. A Viet Cong flag was hoisted 
over the building. 

About 150 persons swarmed into the build- 
ing and toyed with the computer which had 
been shut down by technicians. They 
punched keys, sprinkled computer cards on 
the floor and scrawled antiwar slogans on 
the legions of red and black computer banks. 

MINOR DAMAGE 

“Which key do you punch to get a date,” 
one student asked an employee. 

There was no major damage to the com- 
puter, Minor damage was estimated at $1,000 
plus $600 for every hour the computer was 
shut down. 

Tactical squads from Santa Clara County, 
San Jose and Palo Alto were summoned im- 
mediately, but did not arrive until 4:20 pm. 
Observers said they allowed a “cooling off” 
period for demonstrators and gave police 
time to plan for the safety of the computer. 

Students decided who would remain in the 
building and formed affinity groups. Others 
guarded the entries to block access by the 
police. 

“Computer centers aren’t monsters, and 
a lot of people had a chance to find that 
out. Most students and employees were open 
and inquisitive,” said Pete Nycom, manager 
of user services at the center. 

Robert Rosenzweig, associate provost, and 
John Schwartz, university prosecuter, walked 
through the computation center and con- 
ferred with police officials. 

TRESPASSING 

At 3:25 p.m., Bruce Wiggins, university 
safety director, entered the building and 
announced that occupants were unauthor- 
ized and trespassing. 

He was shouted down, and about 100 per- 
sons in the center began shouting, “Power 
to the people.” 

Not until 3:45 p.m. did any police enter 
the building. At that time C. D. Marron, field 
enforcement supervisor for the Santa Clara 
County sheriff's department, Sgt. Donald 
Tamm, community relations officer for the 
sheriff's department, and Undersheriff 
Thomas Rosa entered the building to confer 
with the occupiers. 

Rosa said the computers were used to help 
treat patients at Stanford University Hos- 
pital and urged the demonstrators to leave 
the building and let the computers go back 
into operation “unless you want those poor 
people (at the hospital) to suffer.” 

The demonstrators replied that they 
weren’t damaging the equipment in the com- 
putation center and wouldn't vacate the 
building until Lyman agreed not to use the 
computers there to aid the Indochina war 
effort. 
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CONTRACT CANCELED 

At 3:53 they re-entered the building and 
told the demonstrators that the computa- 
tion center's contract with Stanford Re- 
search Institute had been canceled Monday 
and that no more war research was being 
done in the building. Rosa again urged the 
students to leave. 

The demonstrators would not believe that 
the center's contract with SRI had been can- 
celed. One called out, “If that’s true, why 
didn't (President Richard) Lyman announce 
it two days ago when it. happened and avoid 
this whole thing?” 

Twenty minutes later Marron announced 
over a bullhorn in front of the computa- 
tion center that Schwartz, an assistant to 
Lyman, had ordered the building closed and 
that anyone remaining inside would be sub- 
ject to arrest. 

The demonstrators made no attempt. to 
leave and five minutes later, at 4:20, about 
60 men from the Santa Clara County sher- 
iff’s department and the Palo Alto and San 
Jose police departments charged through the 
crowd outside the center and into the build- 
ing, which they cleared in a matter of sec- 
onds. 

No arrests were made and nobody was in- 
jured while the building was being cleared. 

The people who had been chased out of 
the building then joined with those on the 
lawn outside the center, to bring the size 
of the crowd on the lawn to about 300. 

UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY 

At 4:23 Marron announced that the area 
from the lawn in front of the computation 
center to Jordan Way was “an area of un- 
lawful assembly” and that anyone who re- 
fused to leave would be subject to arrest. 

At 4:30 as Franklin, now at the head of 
the crowd, started telling the police that 
the crowd had a right to remain where it 
was, a scuffle involving an officer and two 
demonstrators broke out when the officer 
attempted to arrest. Franklin and about 30 
charged into the crowd with batons poised. 

The demonstrators scattered in the face 
of the police charge, most of them running 
toward Jordan Way. Five were arrested, in- 
cluding: 

Leslie Kay Nassan, 20, 1030 Fife St., Palo 
Alto, a waitress, charged with disturbing the 


peace; 

Sharon E. Winslow, 19, 4075 Laguna Way, 
Palo Alto, a student at Stanford, charged 
with failure to disperse and remaining 
present at a place of riot; 

Toni Sharon Gray, 21. 950 Iris St., Red- 
wood City, an unemployed telephone opera- 
tor, charged with failure to disperse and re- 
maining present at a place of riot; 

Theresa C. Ramirez, 20, Roble Hall, Stan- 
ford, failure to disperse and remaining 
present at a place of riot, and 

James G. Little Jr., 29, 862 Coleman Ave., 
Menlo Park, an assistant professor at Stan- 
ford, charged with failure to disperse and re- 
maining present at a place of riot. 

No injuries were reported during the melee. 


FENCE REPLACED 


By 4:35 p.m., the section of fence at the 
rear of the computation center which the 
crowd had removed to get into the building 
had been put back in place and the building 
cordoned off by officers. 

At 5 p.m., the crowd began moving over to 
reassemble outside of President Lyman’s of- 
fice and the police from outside the campus 
left. The crowd dispersed half an hour later. 

A two-hour long “rally” of the “The Move- 
ment” began at 8 p.m. It was peaceful as sey- 
eral speakers addressed the crowd of about 
400 in the Old Union courtyard. 

Shortly after 10 p.m., when the rally had 
ended, some of the crowd vowed to “get the 
pigs (police) off campus,” and there was 
action. 

Out in White Plaza, groups of rally-goers 
spotted photographers of the Free Campus 
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Movement (FCM), a conservative-liberation 
up. 
Wt leant three of the camera-shooters were 
surrounded and given a good pummelling. 
PEACEFUL 

For the next hour things were compara- 
tively peaceful. 

Squads of police remained out of the way 
as some of the crowd, ranging up to about 
200 persons, crossed in disorganized fashion 
past the Undergraduate Library. 

At times there were chants of “Off Pigs.” 
Several young men were equipped with 
walkie-talkie sets, trying to keep the mob 
headed for the dormitory areas. 

The crowd marched around and about the 
Stern Hall and Wilbur Hall dormitory com- 
plexes. There was some good-natured ban- 
tering between the walkers and on-lookers 
from dormitory buildings, 


CROWD HALTS 


After a walk around the dormitory com- 
plexes, the crowd halted at Galves Street 
and Escondido Road. 

During the evening some cherry bombs 
had been set off as well as firecrackers. 

Now, there was a shatter of glass. A street 
lamp had been broken. 

Some rocks were hurled. 

At this moment squads of police moved 
into action and broke up circles of people. 

Some of the rally participants were even 
chased into hallways of dormitories. 

One youth was doubled over on the Escon- 
dido Road side of the intersection when he 
received a shot of mace. 


SHOTS HEARD 


About 100 yards away, young Dawson was 
standing talking with personal friends who 
are FCM members. Suddenly several shots 
rang out. 

C. W. “Moose” Marron, field supervisor of 
the sheriff's department, was not far away. 

A spent cartridge was found at the scene 
but Marron refused to give the ballistic 
result. 

Six students were treated at Cowell Health 
Center and released. TWo were hit with rocks 
thrown during the afternoon demonstration 
outside the Computation Center and four 
were injured at night. 

Five people were arrested during the night 
disturbances, including one young woman 
who had been arrested in the afternoon near 
the Computation Center and been released 
on bail. 

Those arrested at night included: 

Ian Holes Fraser, 16, 3429 Kenneth Drive, 
Palo Alto, who was charged with curfew vio- 
lation and assault on a police officer after 
he threw a rock at Sheriff's Deputy Phillip 
Kaspar and Sgt. Robert McDiarmid, accord- 
ing to the officers who were on crowd con- 
trol in front of Jordan Hall at 10:50 p.m. 

The rock missed the two officers, who 
chased Fraser into a room in a nearby dorm- 
itory and arrested him. 

Duncan Goodfellow Fraser, 18, 3429 Ken- 
neth Drive, Palo Alto, a student at the May- 
field Continuation School, Palo Alto, who 
was arrested at 11:50 p.m. by San Jose po- 
lice at Manzanita Park and Campus Drive 
and charged with assault with a deadly 
weapon after he threw a metal rod 36 inches 
long and a half inch in diameter at a car 
containing four officers, according to Deputy 
Robert Pulling, an occupant of the car. 

Michael Alexander Holman, 18, 747 Dolores 
St., Stanford, was charged with interfering 
with police officers by sheriff’s deputies at 
Cubberley Auditorium at 11:15 p.m. 

Leslie Kay Nassan, 20, 1030 Fife St., Palo 
Alto, a waitress, and James Alexander Wrig- 
ley, 20, 401 6th Ave., Menlo Park, unem- 
ployed, were arrested at 11:30 p.m. after a 
disturbance at the Stanford library. 


FIRE ALARM 


Deputy Gary Medlin said he and other 
deputies went to the library to investigate 
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a fire alarm-and some people at the library 
pointed to three ‘people in the parking lot, 
whom they said had purposely broken a fire 
alarm box. 

Medlin said he and the other deputies 
chased the three to Galvez Street where two 
people grabbed Wrigley and Miss Nassan. 
Medlin said that the two demonstrators 
struggled violently with thelr captors before 
the deputies arrived and arrested them, The 
two were charged with disturbing the peace 
and obstructing an officer from the perform- 
ance of his duty. 

Santa Clara County juvenile authorities in 
San Jose said that three males, all 17 years 
old, had been referred to them on curfew 
charges. Two are from Redwood City and 
one is from Menlo Park. 

At 12:30 a.m., a telephoned bomb threat 
was received at the North Santa Clara 
County jail in Palo Alto, where five persons 
had been booked. 

“Free all political prisoners or we'll blow 
you up,” the caller said. 

There was no explosion. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. During this decade nu- 
merous incidents of suppression of a 
people or a race have and will come be- 
fore the public eyes of the world. 

We have witnessed flare ups in North- 
ern Ireland by Irish Catholics fighting 
for their right of self-determination. We 
have witnessed the attempted flight of 
Soviet Jews, systematically persecuted 
by their faithless oppressors. And we 
have witnessed the continued struggles 
of Israel and the free nations of South- 
east Asia to maintain their independence. 

But let us not forget those nations and 
peoples who have fallen under the yoke 
of oppression in years past. The people 
of Lithuania celebrate the 53d anniver- 
sary of their declaration of independence 
this month. Yet for half of those years 
they have been under the domination of 
the Soviet Union, which ruthlessly laid 
claim to their land during the Second 
World War. 

Some have said that Lithuania is bet- 
ter off under Soviet domination than as a 
struggling independent state. But the 
facts belie that statement. We have seen 
continued efforts on the part of Lith- 
uanian citizens to escape the clutches of 
the Soviet Union. The most recent act 
is the attempted defection of Simas Ku- 
dirka to the Coast Guard cutter Vigilant. 

The action of representatives of this 
nation in not aiding his defecton at that 
time forever remain a blot on our his- 
tory of dedication to the princples of 
freedom and the right of self-determi- 
nation. 

We Americans must help keep alive the 
voices of the Lithuanian people still held 
prisoner in their homeland. We must 
speak for them in the free world. We 
must tell of their desire for independ- 
ence. 

The vice grip the Soviets have had on 
the people of Eastern Europe is weaken- 
ing. The valiant effort of the Czecho- 
slovakians to make their own way is a 
sign of the continued quest for inde- 
pendence. 
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The Soviet Union cannot long main- 
tain its oppression. The spirit of Amer- 
ica’s Patrick Henry certainly lives in the 
hearts of the Lithuanians and other cap- 
tive nation citizens. In the midst of this 
country’s struggle for its own independ- 
ence he spoke the words of world truth, 
still valid today: 


Give me liberty or give me death. 


OKLAHOMANS DEDICATE TULSA 
PORT OF CATOOSA 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
northeastern Oklahoma has been a busy 
place since the first of the year. The Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr Arkansas River navigation 
system was opened to barge traffic on 
December 31, 1970. Last month an en- 
thusiastic crowd dedicated the port of 
Muskogee, and this past weekend an- 
other crowd gathered by the river to 
dedicate the Tulsa port of Catoosa. 

The principal address at the Catoosa 
dedication was delivered by a man who 
has displayed his belief in the navigation 
project and the future of northeastern 
Oklahoma in the strongest way—by in- 
vesting in the area, 

This man is Mr. William Verity, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Armco 
Steel Corp. The extent of his investment 
in our green country is described in his 
address, which I would like to have ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fact of life that 
many times an outsider can get a clearer 
and broader view of a situation than 
can a man who lives with the situation 
every day. Those of us who live in north- 
eastern Oklahoma strongly feel a spirit 
of progress and hope for the future. Mr. 
Verity has captured these feelings in 
words. 

The United States has made a tremen- 
dous investment in the Arkansas River 
Basin, and in our area. I hope those who 
read Mr. Verity's address will realize, as 
we do, that this investment is going to 
pay itself back in a very big way. 

I include the address as follows: 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM VERITY AT TULSA PORT 
OF CATOOSA DEDICATION, FEBRUARY 20, 1971 

On January 2 of this year, the motor ves- 
sel “John K” passed through the W. D. Mayo 
Lock, just a few miles upriver from the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas state line, carrying a load of 
steel line pipe for Cities Service Pipe Line 
Company of Tulsa. The significance of this 
particular tow was that it was the first com- 
mercial shipment on the Oklahoma portion 
of the Arkansas River Navigation System. 

Today, just seven weeks later, we are dedi- 
cating the Tulsa Port of Catoosa, the termi- 
nus of a $1.2 billion waterway which is the 
most expensive and courageous public works 
project ever undertaken in this country. 

In the grand tradition of bringing the 
mountain to Mohammed, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has brought the ocean to Oklahoma, 
creating the nation’s newest and most unique 
sea-port. 

It's been widely reported that today’s dedi- 
cation marks the completion of a 25-year 
effort, inasmuch as the Arkansas River Nav- 
igation System was authorized by Congress 
in the River and Harbor Act of 24 July 1946. 
That does suggest a birth date of sorts, but 
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it isn't too difficult to trace the origins of 
this project even further back than 1946. 

There are those who will tell you that it 
got its start in 1943 when the Arkansas 
River left its banks in a catastrophic flood 
which caused some $150 million in damages. 
Robert S. Kerr, who was then Governor of 
Oklahoma and later a distinguished U.S. 
Senator, reacted immediately by putting his 
energies and talents behind a scheme to 
control and harness the river, a scheme that 
had been discussed and debated for perhaps 
half a century. 

Or we might find the roots of the project 
going all the way back to 1832 .. . when Con- 
gress made its first appropriation for the 
Arkansas River—the princely sum of $4,300, 
which was to be used for dredging up dead 
trees from the river bottom. It’s a matter 
of record that at a cost of about 87 cents 
apiece, 4,927 snags were removed. 

These historical excursions are interesting 
enough, but what I'd really like to explore 
with you today is the future... and what 
this engineering and political marvel can 
mean to this entire area. 

Although the Gulf of Mexico is about 450 
miles south of us as the crow flies ... or 
about a thousand miles as the fish swims... 
a great deal has been written about the 
Waterway bringing the ocean to Oklahoma. 
What these writers have missed is the fact 
that this is nothing new; the ocean's been 
here before! 

Back in the Cambrian period of geological 
history, a vast ocean covered this area. When 
these waters finally receded, about halfway 
through the Ordovician period, they left 
huge amounts of sediment ... and this 
sediment eventually formed the geological 
structure which enabled oil to collect here. 
And I don’t need to tell Tulsans what oil 
has meant to Oklahoma’s economy over the 
years. 

Now ... on the downhill side of the 20th 
Century ... the ocean is returning to Okla- 
homa, and as it did those ages ago, it prom- 
ises to make a profound impact on Okla- 
homa’s economy. 

It’s been suggested that the Arkansas River 
Navigation System could be viewed as a 
huge funnel, with the Tulsa Port of Catoosa 
at one end, and the mouth of the Mississippi 
at the other. Personally, I prefer to think 
of it as a giant cornucopia—the goat’s horn 
of Greek mythology that was supposed to be 
filled with whatever its possessor wished 
for—because this Waterway will certainly 
prove to be a horn of plenty for the people 
of the Arkansas Basin. 

Official estimates are that 13 million tons 
of freight a year will pass along the Water- 
way’s 440 miles, and through its 17 locks. 
However, I understand that Tulsans—with 
their characteristic confidence—are predict- 
ing that Catoosa alone will handle 12.5 mil- 
lion tons a year by the end of the Seventies. 
Tl side with the Tulsans if they run into 
any argument... partly because I know 
something about what they can do once 
they make up their minds to do it...and 
partly because of the weight of the statistical 
evidence. 

For instance, in the first year the lower 
end of the System was in operation, it was 
predicted that it would handle in the vicinity 
of a million tons. The actual tonnage figure 
turned out to be about two and a half times 
the estimate! 

The experience of the Gulf Intercoastal 
Waterway, which runs from Texas to Florida, 
gives us another reason to be optimistic. 
It’s carrying 64 million tons of freight— 
thirteen times its predicted potential. As a 
matter of fact, commerce on all of our inland 
waterways has increased five-fold since 
World War II. 

Oklahoma has a great deal going for it 
besides oil. The state is incredibly rich in 
natural resources, The U.S. Bureau of Mines 
estimates that there are more than 60 com- 
mercially producible minerals in the Lower 
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Arkansas, White and Red River basins ... 
and I understand that 30 of these are on the 
government’s list of 38 “critical” minerals 
which must be imported. 

What’s been needed, of course, is an 
economically-feasible way of transporting 
these resources from where Mother Nature 
put them, to wherever it is that Man needs 
them. That’s one of the things the Arkansas 
River Waterway is going to do for us. 

Today it's possible to move a ton of freight 
833 miles per dollar by waterway, compared 
to 66.7 miles by rail, and 15.4 miles by truck. 
Where it's possible to ship by water, there 
are great economies, particularly in trans- 
porting heavy and bulky products and mate- 
rials, I read a few days ago that the Arkansas 
River Navigation System will save as much 
as $75 million just in lower shipping costs, 
That's obviously going to create a whole new 
economic equation for the Arkansas River 
Basin, 

Let’s take coal as an example of this. 
Oklahoma's coal reserves are estimated to be 
about 3.3 billion tons. These are proven 
reserves; we know where this tonnage is. 
The problem has been that the economics 
of mining and shipping it have not been 
favorable for Oklahoma up till now. The 
Waterway is going to change all that, 

Armco’s: Evans Coal Company operates an 
open pit mining operation over near Mc- 
Curtain. We've been shipping substantial 
tonnage of excellent metallurgical Oklahoma 
coal to our Houston plant by rail, but this 
open pit mine is just about exhausted... 
We know there is a tremendous amount of 
excellent coal deeper down which we'll have 
to get at through underground mines, There 
are some difficult mining problems which we 
have to solve first, but once we do, we foresee 
the possibility of quadrupling our coal ship- 
ments. Some of this will continue to go to 
Houston, some of it will replace Appalachian 
coal at our northern plants, and some of it 
will go into the export markets. And this 
possibility will become a probability because 
of the availability of low-cost water trans- 
portation. 

And coal is. just as important in the 
generation of electricity as it is in the gen- 
eration of steel. The availability of large 
quantities of coal, shipped at low cost, is 
making possible the operation of generating 
stations up and down the Waterway. I've 
been told that by 1973, there will be ten such 
generating stations on this river system, 
serving at least half a million households, 

Another economic benefit which. the 
Waterway will provide is the elimination, or 
substantial reduction, of the heavy costs 
which are a part of every flood. A few minutes 
ago I mentioned that the flood of 1943 car- 
ried a $150 million price tag, but that cov- 
ered only the direct damage, It didn’t include 
the hidden, but very real, costs involved in 
lost wages and production, and in accidents 
and sickness which can be found in the wake 
of every flood. 

To give you some idea of what dollar mag- 
nitude we're talking about, the Corps of 
Engineers flood control program in the Ohio 
River Basin has prevented an estimated bil- 
lion and a half dollars in flood damage over a 
period of the last 20 years... thanks to 
structures which cost only some two-thirds 
of that amount. 

But trying to describe the potential impact 
of the Arkansas River Navigation System in 
purely monetary. terms would be a mistake 
because this tends to put a damper on our 
imaginations. I think we can get a much 
more accurate appreciation of what this 
Waterway is going to mean to the future of 
the Arkansas River Basin from the following 
testimony, presented before the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees by a 
spokesman for the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association: 

“The benefits of this vital artery of com- 
merce through the center of America extend 
far inland from the river’s edge. Low-cost 
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electric power, generated on the river bank 
from coal delivered by barge, is transmitted 
for ever-increasing distances at high volt- 
ages to distant inland communities. The ex- 
panding power-based and water-based in- 
dustries—steel, aluminium, chemicals, petro- 
leum and others—provide an abundance of 
low-cost basic materials for the expansion 
of innumerable fabricating and consumer 
goods industries, both near and far, creating 
jobs and incomes. Industrial expansion raises 
the taxation base-of-the river valley states, 
with which to provide schools, hospitals and 
roads throughout the state areas. Progres- 
sive improvement of highways permits work- 
ers in localities remote from the riverbank 
to commute daily to jobs in the water-based 
industries. Water-based industrial growth 
generates rail and truck traffic in high- 
value products, components and supplies. 
The benefits are broadly-based.” 

While this statement refers specifically to 
the Ohio River Waterway, a navigation proj- 
ect that over the last 20 years has returned 
$13 for every dollar of federal investment, it 
provides a realistic forecase of what we can 
expect from the Arkansas River Navigation 
System. 

But all the benefits we can predic: won’t 
have to be preceded by dollar signs. Take 
the matter of recreation. As we find ways to 
do more and more in less and less time, the 
resulting increase in leisure time poses both 
an opportunity and a problem. 

Increasing numbers of Americans are de- 
manding facilities to satisfy their desire for 
wholesome recreation. In 1969, more than 
& million visitors made use of the 14 recrea- 
tion sites near the Dardenelle Reservoir, In 
the same year, the number of users of the 
Corps of Engineers recreational projects in 
the Ohio River Basin climbed to 56 mil- 
lion, three times what it had been just ten 
years earlier. 

As additional recreational facilities are de- 
veloped around the various reservoirs in this 
System, it is a foregone conclusion that 
Oklahoma is going to find a boom in tour- 
ism. You are going to attract so many vaca- 
tioners from other states that you will com- 
pletely destroy the erroneous image of Okla- 
homa that Will Rogers had in mind when 
he responded to someone needling him about 
the number of “Okies” who migrated to Cali- 
fornia during the depression. As I recall the 
story, Will admitted that this was true, but 
pointed out that they’d raised the IQ of both 
States in the process. I understand Will had 
some things to say about this project too. He 
claimed it would be cheaper to pave the river 
than to try to make it navigable; he also 
said that if you took all the bootleg moon- 
shine made in Rascal Flats (the old nick- 
name for Catoosa) and poured it into the 
river, you'd make it navigable right now! 

And while I'm on the subject of Oklaho- 
mans, let me pay tribute to several who've 
made quite an impression on those of us 
in Armco’s management—the Three B’s from 
the world of music: Dewey Bartlett; Henry 
Bellmon; and Page Belcher. 

This identification may surprise those of 
you who thought the Three B’s of the world 
of music were Beethoven, Brahms and Bach 
. ». but the fact is that for the last six years 
these gentlemen have been serenading us, 
and the two tunes they've kept singing over 
and over are the title song from “Oklahoma”, 
and the Beatles number, “With a Little Help 
From My Friends.” 

About three years ago we started to pay 
close attention to a catchy tune they were 
singing, called “The Arkansas River Naviga- 
tion System Stomp.” We particularly liked 
the part about the lower shipping costs for 
heavy tonnage items, We liked it so much, in 
fact, that we bought some land along the 
river and decided to double the melting 
capacity of our Sand Springs plant, not only 
to meet our need for increased tons right 
here, but also to allow us to ship billets 
over the Waterway to some of our other op- 
erations. It’s no coincidence that both the 
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Corps of Engineers and Armco finished up 
their projects at almost the identical time. 
Our second new electric furnace is on line 
and living up to expectations; we still have 
about 2 weeks of final installation before our 
fume collector will be in operation, after 
which the manufacturer assures us they will 
be doing such an effective job of getting rid 
of the red smoke around these parts that 
we'll be known as your friendly neighbor- 
hood invisible steel company. 

Another group of Oklahomans who've left 
their stamp on us are those who are respon- 
sible for conceiving, planning and carrying 
out this entire project. When I first saw the 
various printed materials. describing the 
Port, I was much impressed with the plan- 
ning for its physical development. When that 
initial impression passed, what come through 
loud,and clear was a realization of the qual- 
ities in a people which made the Port of Ca- 
toosa possible. As I looked again at the plans 
for development, what I saw was. not just 
channels, and moorings, and docks, and ware- 
houses ... what I saw was vision, and cour- 
age, and determination, and an extraordi- 
nary degree of cooperation. It dawned on me 
that Catoosa isn’t just a town and a sea- 
port; it’s a state of mind! 

About a century ago the English philoso- 
pher, John Stuart Mill, made: this; observa- 
tion: 

“A state which dwarfsitsmen .. will find 
that no great things can be accomplished.” 
How fortunate we are that Oklahoma has 
never dwarfed its men, but rather, has en- 
couraged them to greatness... for what we 
dedicate here today is indeed a great thing 
which they have accomplished. 

We would do well to recognize that today 
marks the end of one dream, and the begin- 
ning of another. In a sense, then, my re- 
marks today are a kind of commencement 
address ... which according to tradition en- 
titles me to offer one word of caution. 

With all of the various advantages which 
I've tried to document, the outlook for the 
physical and economic development of the 
Arkansas River Basin, the State of Oklahoma, 
and the Tulsa area just has to be outstand- 
ing by any yardstick. In fact, when I think 
of what you have in the way of natural re- 
sources, energy fuels, geographic location, 
transportation facilities, available land, prox- 
imity to markets, and that most precious of 
all commodities, people . . . it’s impossible 
for me not to be downright bullish about 
your future! 

It may be a poor figure of speech to use 
this far south, but I'll take that chance and 
say that I look for the development of this 
part of the country to snowball. As a matter 
of fact, I'm convinced that your problem 
will be one of abundance... like Manager 
Sparky Anderson of the Cincinnati Reds 
having nine Johnny Benchs, Your need 
won't be to generate growth, or to sustain 
growth; your need will be to channel, direct 
and control it. 

As King Midas found out, it’s possible to 
get too much of a good thing. I would hope 
that the physical growth which Catoosa is 
sure to bring will not be achieved at the 
expense of the quality of life hereabouts. If 
that growth serves only Society's economic 
needs, then it will not serve Society well. 

On every hand we see evidence that many 
of the more highly developed cities and areas 
of the country have some pretty highly de- 
veloped problems, too: urban sprawl and 
decay; overage senile business districts; in- 
adequate transportation systems; substand- 
ard housing and schools .. . in fact, most of 
our major cities don’t need mayors . . . they 
need magicians! 

But what a contrast there is in what you 
have here, and in this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity you have to prove that Man can be 
master of his fate ... that he can live in a 
place without hopelessly fouling it...and 
that he can control Nature, by first learning 
to control himself. 

As Catoosa provides the key to unlock the 
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door to this area’s future, I would hope that 
it will be possible to learn from the mis- 
takes of others, and to profit by avoiding 
them. 

With this hope in mind, I would urge that 
challenging objectives be set for this area’s 
growth, objectives which balance idealism 
with realism. I would also urge that the 
temptation to push for dramatic surges in 
physical and economic growth-rates be re- 
sisted, and that the development of this area 
be balanced on the foundation of prudence 
and consideration of all of Society’s needs. 

It has been a great privilege for me to be 
here today, and to have this opportunity to 
share in such an historic occasion. I’d like to 
extend my sincere congratulations to every- 
one who helped make this marvelous achieve- 
ment possible—the Corps of Engineers; the 
City of Tulsa-Rogers County Port Author- 
ity; the very memorable late Senator Robert 
S. Kerr; the Honorable Ed Edmondson, in 
whose district this magnificent project is 
located; the Honorable Page Belcher; the en- 
tire Oklahoma Congressional delegation; offi- 
cials of the City of Tulsa and Rogers County, 
both past and present; and to those thou- 
sands and thousands of people who have 
backed their confidence in this area with the 
investment of many millions of dollars in 
public and private funds. 

In fact, I'm so delighted to be here, and 
so impressed by what I've seen, that if I 
weren't a hopeless monotone, I'd sing you 
those wonderful, exuberant words from Rog- 
ers and Hammerstein's hit musical, 

“You're doin’ fine, Oklahoma . . 
homa, O.K.!" 


. Okla- 


A TRIBUTE TO JAMES B. 
McDONALD 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr, ANDERSON of California. Mr. 

Speaker, on January 10, 1971, the many 
friends and acquaintances of Jim Mc- 
Donald were saddened to hear of his 
passing. Those who knew Jim can tell 
you of his heartfelt compassion and deep 
concern for the welfare of his fellow 
man. 
Jim cared and expressed his concern 
through his activity in the political arena 
wherein the little man could look to a 
Jim McDonald for help. 

Many of his friends gathered together 
in a special memorial program in his 
honor. The press of congressional busi- 
ness prevented my attendance. But I 
would like to include in the Rrcorp the 
remarks which were delivered for me by 
a member of my staff: 

A TRIBUTE To JAMES B. McDONALD 

How does one pay tribute to a man like 
Jim McDonald? You can start where he 
started, remembering that he was born on 
May 10, 1892, in the cool northern climate 
of Nova Scotia, Canada. 

You can tell how he met and married 
Doris James in Alberta, Canada, and later 
moved to Wilmington with her in 1923 to 
make their home. But those are the private 
thoughts—the memories best left to the 
family. 

You can talk about his work—how he de- 
voted 31 years of service to the Texaco Re- 
finery in Wilmington. Throughout his years 
with Texaco, he was both a loyal, dedicated 
worker at the plant; and a loyal, dedicated 
member of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union. But that is only to tell 
how he earned his living, not to tell how 
he lived his life. 
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It might be closer to revealing the heart 
of the man to tell how he served faithfully 
as an active member of Saints Peter and 
Paul Church, and of the Knights of Colum- 
bus for 53 years. But there are others here 
today who know that part of his life better 
than I. 

You can repeat the title—“Mr. Democrat”— 
that he earned and wore proudly. I think this 
is getting closer to the Jim McDonald that 
we remember. I don’t mean the dry statis- 
tics that he worked in every political cam- 
paign since 1928, or that he served for 20 
years as a member, and later as chairman, 
of the 68th Assembly District Democratic 
Central Committee, or the 17th Congressional 
Democratic Committee. Those appointments 
were honors, of course, but they were honors 
that came because of the type of man he 
was—and that’s what we want to remember 
today. 

Some people can become important in poli- 
tics because they contribute money. Others 
become important because they contribute 
time and ring doorbells. Jim McDonald be- 
came important because he contributed his 
heart, 

The thing I remember most about Jim is 
his quiet concern for the problems of his 
fellow human being. In the two years that I 
have represented the 17th Congressional 
District, Jim frequently stopped by my office 
here in the District. If I was here from Wash- 
ington, he would spend a few minutes to say 
hello and wish me well—but those occasions 
were rare—too rare. When I was not in the 
District I still knew if Jim had been by the 
office. Three or four times a month I would 
get a memorandum from the staff saying 
Jim had been in, and was there anything I 
could do for Mrs. Jones, who had been having 
some kind of mixup with her social security 
checks; or that Tommy Smith had been 
wounded in Vietnam and maybe I could 
check with the Army to see how bad it was, 
and let his mother know a little more than 
was in the telegram. 

That was what earned Jim the title of “Mr, 
Democrat”—his concern for people. For it 
was always the little people who might not 
have anyone else to be concerned about them. 

The love and humanity which Jim McDon- 
ald showed to everyone who knew him re- 
minds me of the words of Jesus in the 25th 
Chapter of Matthew in which there was being 
discussed the last Judgment: It reads: 

“Then shall the King say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
inherit. the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: 

For I was hungered; and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

Then shall the righteous answer him and 
say, Lord, when did we saw thee hungered 
and fed thee, Or Thirsty, and gave thee drink, 
when saw we ther a stranger, and took thee 
in? Or naked, and clothed thee? 

Or, when saw we'thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee? 

And the King shall answer and say unto 
them, verily I say unto you, inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my breathren, ye have done it unto me.” 


GUS BERNIER 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the usual 
course of things the news most often 
considered fit to print is bad news. It is 
heartening for me to be able to pass on 
some good news. The good news is the 
community spirit of one of my con- 
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stituents, Gus Bernier of Manchester, 


N.H. Gus is host of WMUR-TV’s chil- 
dren’s program. “The Uncle Gus Show” 
and a leader in the drive against mus- 
cular dystrophy. As pointed out in the 
following letter from the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Associations of America, this one 
man has done far more than his share to 
improve the world we live in. I am proud 
to represent the city which counts the 
likes of Gus Bernier as one of its citizens: 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATIONS 
OF AMERICA, INC., 

New York, N.Y., February 12, 1971. 
Hon, Lovs C, WYMAN, 
P.O. Building, Room 217, 
Manchester, N.H. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Wyman: I’d like to 
call your attention to the splendid contribu- 
tion made to a worthwhile cause in the Man- 
chester area by one of your constituents. 
He’s Gus Bernier, host of WMUR-TV’s chil- 
dren's program “The Uncle Gus Show” who 
for the past five years, has promoted CAR- 
NIVALS AGAINST DYSTROPHY on his show. 
In that time, CARNIVALS has raised over 
$7,000 in Manchester to help advance the 
research and patient service programs of 
MDAA. 

Wholeheartedly endorsed by parents, edu- 
cators and members of the clergy, CARNI- 
VALS is a unique project whereby the hosts 
of popular TV shows invite their young view- 
ers to write for free CARNIVAL kits which 
explain how funds can be raised to help 
children afflicted with muscular dystrophy. 
The kits contain all elements needed to pro- 
duce a fun-filled CARNIVAL—which the 
youngsters run in their own backyards. There 
are many benefits to the children who par- 
ticipate: they learn how to organize and set 
up a relatively complex project, how to cope 
with responsibilities and needs outside their 
own daily lives, and how to meet the chal- 
lenge of managing a “small business” of 
their own. Their approach to these projects 
brings with it all the energy and enthusiasm 
of childhood. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit these children 
derive is their intense identification with 
those for whom the CARNIVALS are con- 
ducted—children who, because their bodies 
haye been weakened by dystrophy, can’t take 
an active part in such projects. In 1970, 
youngsters across the nation held 22,383 
backyard CARNIVALS, raising more than 
$500,000 for victims of muscular dystrophy. 

For many years, Gus Bernier has identified 
with and dedicated himself to the world of 
children, bringing them laughter and joy— 
and also instilling in them a sense of com- 
passion for the less fortunate. I thought 
you'd like to know how he’s contributing to 
the education of these young viewers and 
how they, in turn, are helping to better the 
lives of dystrophy patients. You and the 
people of the Manchester area can be justly 
proud of his accomplishments. I bring this 
to your attention in the hope that you may 
want to commend Gus Bernier and WMUR-— 
TV for the great public service they are per- 
forming. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT Ross, 
Executive Director. 


GEORGE SPINK’S “THE ZOO THAT 
MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS” 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, associate 
editor George Spink recently wrote about 
American zoos in Adventure Road. 

I include the article as follows: 
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THe Zoo THAT Makes MILWAUKEE Famous 

Folks from Milwaukee spell “brewers” with 
both a big and a little “b,” but the city is 
famous for something else besides beer and 
baseball—its Zoo! 

Wherever you live chances are you know 
all about the battling Brewers. But this may 
be the first you have heard about the Mil- 
waukee County Zoo, considered by many 
persons, including zoo directors, to be the 
finest zoo in the world. 

It is new, it is spacious, Construction be- 
gan in the late fifties, and every major ex- 
hibit area and building is now completed, 
each incorporating the latest concepts in zoo 
design and operation. The Zoo is serenely 
situated on the western outskirts of Mil- 
waukee, just off Interstate 94, in a woodsy, 
typically Wisconsin, 200-acre setting. While 
a beautiful fieldstone building houses a res- 
taurant, picnic lovers will find tables and 
benches generously located along the wooded 
lanes meandering through the Zoo. As one 
would expect, the beauty of the Zoo’s over- 
all landscaping is also reflected in each in- 
dividual exhibit. 

It is the presentation of animals that 
makes the Milwaukee County Zoo stand tall 
among other zoos. Most importantly, ani- 
mals are exhibited in continental groupings, 
which are shown in barless enclosures with 
astonishing, lifelike physical surroundings. 
The natural relationship between predator 
and prey is maintained in most of the ex- 
hibits, both roaming in apparent freedom. 

The North American Group, for example, 
features Alaskan browh bear and Alaskan 
moose in the samé natural habitat setting. 
While the bears gaze wishfully at the moose 
below, they are separated from their prey 
by a hidden moat. 

The Alaskan moose, incidentally, is North 
America’s most majestic mammal. Keep an 
eye open for mothers with their young (of- 
ten ‘twins), and for big “Major,” the herd 
sire, with his five-foot spread of antlers. The 
Zoo claims he is the largest modse in cap- 
tivity. During summer months you'll see the 
moose cooling off in their sizeable pond. 

The king of beasts, the lion, dominates the 
African Group. As you stroll past the Afri- 
can exhibit, you'll see the regal beasts linger- 
ing around the waterfall. Again, a moat 
separates the lions from their prey: Chap- 
man’s zebras, ostriches, big eland antelopes, 
marabou storks, pelicans and goliath herons 
are some of the creatures that just seem to 
be in one big area with the:king of beasts. 

The Milwaukee County Zoo also has conti- 
nental groupings for animals from Australia, 
South America and Asia. 

In the east yard outside the Australian 
Building is a fine selection of kangaroos and 
their close relatives, wallabies and wallaroos. 
If you are lucky, you'll see these marsupials 
travel rapidly in a series of long springy hops, 
using their tails, which are very strong, as a 
third leg when they sit. 

The jaguar is “the great cat of South 
America,” and these handsome, meat-eating 
predators gaze down upon such natural prey 
as deer, tapir, Hamas and miscellaneous 
South American birds. 

The background of the Asiatic Group is 
highlighted by pacing Bengal tigers, sepa- 
rated from an exciting collection of their 
natural prey: blackbuck antelope, a herd of 
lovely spotted deer, a group of cranes, the 
lesser panda and some Indian waterfowl. 
Elsewhere in the Asiatic exhibit are Indian 
elephants, which differ considerably from the 
African: smaller ears, shorter, rounder backs, 
stockier frames, with bulging concave fore- 
heads and only one (instead of two) finger- 
like projections on the end of their trunks. 

Besides the five continental groupings, the 
Zoo also features a number of inside exhibits 
and water areas throughout the park. For 
sheer fun and laughter, spend some time 
watching the frolics on Monkey Island, where 
everything is quiet and peaceful until one 
of the 125 Indian rhesus monkeys pokes an- 
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other—then suddenly they all engage in a 
game of “pass it on.” 

The King of the Zoo is Samson, a 600-plus- 
pound gorilla who lives in a large, spacious 
cage in the Primate House. Samson holds 
court for the public by sitting (and some- 
times sleeping!) on a steel platform eight 
inches above the floor—which just happens 
to be a scale. 

Like birds, too? One of the first exhibits 
to see as you enter the Zoo is the Aviary, 
home to more than 800 birds from all over 
the world. The Aviary brings together birds 
of all sizes, from tiny jewel-like humming- 
birds to the huge pelicans and great blue 
herons: 

Penguin Hall is one of the high points of 
the Aviary, resembling natural (Antarctic) 
conditions in every way possible. Whether 
the penguins are making one of their casual 
dives, swimming rapidly to the depths of the 
tank, then up again—or merely basking in a 
“rain” spray that cleanses the surface of the 
rock formations, the cute birds are a delight 
to observe. 

The Zoo's policy of presenting game ‘in 
predator-prey settings is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in Lake Wisconsin, an exhibit of 
fish found solely in Wisconsin waters. Its 
denizens include northern pike, various bass 
and gar, lake sturgeon, rainbow trout and 
many other species. Though there are scores 
of opportunities available to the “weaker” 
species of fish for escape and concealment in 
the 45,000-gallon tank, the crevices, under- 
cuts, nooks and crannies in reality only pro- 
vide temporary shelter and protection against 
the “stronger” fish. The Zoo, through regular 
feeding and nutritional policies, also helps 
maintain a good balance of predator, prey 
and scavenger fish. 

While most people like to visit the Mil- 
waukee County Zoo in spring and summer, 
the Zoo is open year-round—and fall and 
winter give one a chance to observe many 
facets of animal life not possible during other 
seasons. In fact, some local residents prefer 
wintertime visits to the Zoo because of the 
thrill of seeing a polar bear hop out of the 
water on a sub-zero day, or for the pleasure 
of seeing a Bengal tiger and a blackbush an- 
telope staring at each other across a barely 
visible moat while enjoying a snowy day in 
Milwaukee. The sea lions, of course, love win- 
ter and bask leisurely amidst ice and snow. 

But no matter when you visit the Mil- 
waukee County Zoo, you are in store for an 
unforgettable look at wildlife. The Zoo has 
achieved a happy blend of flora and fauna— 
and it is yours to enjoy any time of the year. 


THEY CAN'T BE JEW: THE PLIGHT 
OF SOVIET JEWS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker; this past 
weekend the world received a firsthand 
account of the plight and suffering of 
Jews living in the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Leonid Rigerman has borne witness to 
the religious, political, economic, and 
cultural persecution of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Russia. 

Commenting on the desire of many 
Jews to emigrate to Israel, Mr. Rigerman 
aptly noted that in the U.S.S.R. “they 
can’t be Jews,. they are deprived.of all 
forms of Jewish meaning, culture.” It is 
clear that the free world cannot permit 
this ‘harassment and intimidation of 
Soviet Jews to go unnoticed and that a 
moral obligation exists to’ bring all pres- 
sure to bear on the U.S.S.R. to change its 
discriminatory and oppressive policies. 
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Last. month, the New York State Sen- 
ate passed a resolution, memorializing 
the Congress to use all means to persuade 
the Soviet Union to change its oppressive 
policies toward Soviet Jewry. This reso- 
lution is most timely and deserves our 
fullest and most favorable consideration 
and attention. I am pleased to bring this 
resolution to the attention of our col- 
leagues and insert it in the RECORD: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK MEMORIALIZING 
Concress To Use ALL Means To PERSUADE 
THE SOVIET Union To CHANGE ITS OPPRES- 
SIVE POLICIES ‘TOWARDS SOVIET JEWRY 


Whereas, persons of Jewish faith residing 
in the Soviet Union have long suffered perse- 
cution, oppression, and discrimination in 
their daily lives at the hands of the govern- 
ment of that country; and 

Whereas, the authorities in the Soviet 
Union have suppressed, discouraged and pre- 
vented the free expression of Jewish educa- 
tion and culture, and have deprived Soviet 
Jews of the opportunity of worshipping 
freely and in accordance with the traditions 
of their age-old faith; and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union has consistently 
denied the right of Jewish people to emigrate 
from that country to Israel, the beloved 
country of their forefathers, or to any coun- 
try of their choosing, and in fact the Soviet 
Union has continuously prohibited and 
blocked each and every attempt made by 
Jewish persons to 50 emigrate; and 

Whereas, recently eleven persons, nine of 
whom were Jewish, were:convicted and sen- 
tenced to extremely harsh punishment for 
allegedly making plans to hijack a Soviet 
airliner in an effort to emigrate from the 
Soviet Union; 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), that 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
respectfully, yet firmly, urge and memorialize 
the Ninety-Second Congress of the United 
States to manifest our country's position as 
the guardian of the traditions of liberty and 
justice for all, the dignity of all mankind, 
and the freedom of worship, by taking such 
affirmative action as will tend to persuade 
the Soviet Union to revise its official policies. 
in the following manner; 

(a) To terminate its practice of denying 
Soviet Jewry of the opportunity of worshiping 
in a free manner and in accordance with age- 
old Jewish traditions; 

(b) To permit Jewish persons to emigrate 
freely from the Soviet Union to Israel or to 
any country of their choice without restric- 
tion or limitation; and 

(c) To reexamine and reconsider the 
harshness of the penalties recently imposed 
on the eleven persons sentenced in a Lenin- 
grad court for allegedly making plans to ħi- 
jack a Soviet airliner, and to consider the pos- 
sibility of permitting such persons to emi- 
grate to Israel; 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), that 
a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
journal, and that the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit -properly authenticated copies of 
this resolution to the President of the Senate 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the two United 
States Senators from New, York State, and 
to each member of the House of Representa- 
tives from New York State, 


EXCITING NEW REVOLUTION 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 
Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 


like all unsuccessful revolutions, Mr. 
Nixon’s “new revolution” is creating 
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some excitement and much confusion. 
Anticipation of significant improvements 
captures the attention of every Ameri- 
can. 

Unfortunately, this revolution will end 
in desperation because the anticipation 
will not be matched by performance. 

Whether one examines the proposed 
change from a local or State perspective, 
the return from revenue sharing will be 
modest. Although Federal revenue shar- 
ing is thought to be the solution to the 
money shortage at the State and local 
levels, analysis of the proposal indicates 
that 20 times more money will remain 
in Washington than will be returned to 
the States and local governments. 

Robert S. Boyd, chief of the Detroit 
Free Press Washington Bureau, writing 
in the Sunday, February 14, 1971, edition 
of the Free Press analyzes several aspects 
of Mr. Nixon’s “new revolution.” His 
conclusion is significant: 

The danger is that if and when the pro- 
grams are passed, the reality will fall so far 
short of the expectations now being raised 
that the end result will be disillusionment 
and frustration. 


Because Mr. Boyd’s article is so infor- 
mative I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

A CLOSE LOOK AT PRESIDENT’S “ExcCITING NEw 
REVOLUTION” 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

WASHINGTON: —In a series of messages to 
Congress, President Nixon has begun to spell 
out details of his “New American Revolu- 
tion,” which he says will be “as profound, 
as far-reaching, as exciting as that first revo- 
lution almost 200 years ago.” 

The fine print im the papers flowing from 
the White House, however, turns out to be 
considerably less far-reaching and exciting 
than the presidential rhetoric implies. 

In fact, by overselling his programs, Mr. 
Nixon is beginning to run the risk of re- 
opening that “gap between promise and per- 
formance” which he ritually decries in his 
predecessors. 

Take his State of the Union pledge—swiped 
from the banners of the new left—to return 
“power to the people”? 

The principal element is supposed to be 
revenue sharing. It is one of the “six great 
goals" on the President's new agenda. 

When you boil it down, Mr, Nixon is actu- 
ally promising to ship: $24.80 per citizen, on 
the average, back from Washington to the 
States and cities across the land. 

Yet, according to its own figures; the fed- 
eral government will collect 20 times that 
sum from each man, woman and child in 
personal income taxes next year. 

The question arises: Will the return of 
one-twentieth of your taxes from Washing- 
ton to Lansing make such a “revolutionary” 
difference? 

The modest nature of the change is also 
apparent on the state level. 

Pennsylvania, for example, shipped almost 
$12 billion in taxes to Washington in 1970. 
Under revenue sharing, thestate will collect 
only $246 million—barely one-fiftieth of its 
contribution to the federal establishment. 

Furthermore, the terms of the deal are 
unfavorable for some states. Pennsylvania 
actually will be charged $328 million as its 
share of the $5 billion general revenue shar- 
ing fund—$82 million more than it will rë- 
ceive. That's a return of 76 cents on each 
dollar collected from Pennsylvania, hardly 
the kind of arithmetic to relieve the state’s 
financial problems. 

Another example of White House super- 
salesmanship: The President says his family 
assistance plan will “generously help those 
who are not able to help themselves.” 

But a worker with a wife and two children 
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who now earns $1.60 an hour—the federal 
minimum wage—may not consider Mr. Nix- 
on’s proposal all that generous. 

His present weekly paycheck of $64 would 
be supplemented by an extra $5.70 a week in 
“family assistance.” The bonus will be wel- 
come, surely, but it’s not going to mean a 
revolutionary improvement in the family's 
living standards. 

Besides exaggerating their financial im- 
pact, the White House is downplaying what 
could be an ironic by-product of Mr. Nixon's 
proposals: Instead of shifting power away 
from Washington, some of them would con- 
siderably increase the power and authority 
of the federal government. 

Even revenue sharing could have this ef- 
fect: The law as drafted by the White House 
would require each state, county, city and 
township which gets a share of the fund to 
report to Washington how the money is 
spent. 

Since the federal funds will be mingled 
with state and local revenues, the federal 
government is claiming the right to make 
sure that all these monies are spent honestly 
and without discrimination. 

Treasury agents will have the right to in- 
spect state, county, city and township books 
and records if they suspect hanky-panky. 

It’s easy to imagine the impact this could 
have, say, on the way city fathers divvy up 
the budget for fixing sidewalks in the black 
section of town as well as the middle-class 
quarter. 

In many other programs, President Nixon is 
also seeking to expand, not contract, federal 
authority. 

The environment program he sent to Con- 
gress last week could put the national gov- 
ernment in the business of checking factory 
smokestacks, regulating noisy power-mowers, 
and issuing permits to dump garbage. 

His family assistance plan would national- 
ize state welfare standards. 

He has promised to use the federal budget 
aggressively to restore prosperity. This means 
red ink, or old-fashioned pump-priming. 

None of this means that the President’s 
proposals lack merit or are simply political 
gimmicks. They are steps in a direction 
which has been urged by a growing number 
of conservatives and liberals in recent years, 

High-pressure salesmanship from the 
White House may be necessary to overcome 
congressional resistance and accomplish the 
reforms. 

The danger is that if and when the pro- 
grams are passed, the reality will fall so far 
short of the expectations now being raised 
that the end result will be disillusionment 
and frustration. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION IS 
ACHIEVING “RESPONSIVENESS” 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in a rearrangement of jurisdic- 
tional lines as among subcommittees of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
I am pleased to note that the former 
Post Office-Treasury Subcommittee—on 
which -I serve as ranking member—will 
pick up, under its new title as the Treas- 
ury-Post Office and General Government 
Subcommittee, budgetary jurisdiction 
over the Civil Service Commission. 

I look forward to assuming my share 
of this additional responsibility, and also 
to the opportunity of getting acquainted 
with Robert Hampton, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, about whose 
work and achievements in that capacity 
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I have heard such good reports. As evi- 
dence thereof, prior to the beginning of 
our subcommittee hearings, I was pleased 
to note the following article about Mr. 
Hampton—and the new sense of “re- 
sponsiveness” of the Commission—as 
published in the February 1971 edition 
of Government Executive magazine: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION’s HAMPTON, AIMS 
AT ACHIEVING AGENCY “RESPONSIVENESS” 
(By Samuel Stafford) 

Over the years, the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission (CSC) has drawn as much criticism 
for its real or imagined failings as any Fed- 
eral agency and probably has been the target 
of more brickbats than most. 

It still has its detractors on Capitol Hill 
and in Government agencies, Federal em- 
ployee unions and the media since modern 
personnel management still is an inexact 
and controversial science, but the critics 
seem—perhaps it is only the imagination— 
both less numerous and less belligerent than 
in former years. 

As one longtime critic told Government 
Executive: “I hate to admit it, but things 
are really happening over there.” 

“Things” have been happening, of course, 
ever since the first three commissioners and 
their entire staff of four aides opened for 
business in a $3-a-day room in Washington, 
D.C., in 1883, for the essentially negative 
purpose of curbing rampant political patron- 
age and corruption in public service. 

in the 1930s, the CSC's role— 
paralleling the rapid growth and increasing 
complexity of the Federal Government— 
slowly began shifting in the positive direc- 
tion of building an effective modern person- 
nel administration system for the Federal 
establishment. 

During the last decade—and particularly 
during the Johnson and Nixon Administra- 
tions under the leadership of former CSC 
Chairman John Macy and present Chairman 
Robert. E. Hampton—the commission has, 
say the veteran CSC-watchers, made impres- 
sive gains in meeting tough new Federal per- 
sonnel challenges. Significantly, the spurt of 
activity in an agency with a longtime musty 
image of a paper-shuffiing, foot-dragging 
bureaucratic bottleneck has paralleled the 
rapid growth of Federal employee unioniza- 
tion and general social and technological fer- 
ment in this country. 

Among the solid advances made in fairly 
recent years: liberal revision of the Federal 
Merit Promotion system, extension of the 
Federal Employee Health Benefits program, 
firm establishment of the principle of pay 
comparability with the private sector, grow- 
ing sophistication In dealing with labor- 
Management and equal employment oppor- 
tunity problems, establishment of new pro- 

to recruit and train Federal executives 
and broad Federal involvement for the first 
time in imtergovernmental programs to 
upgrade the quality of state and local 
personnel, 

To CSC Chairman Hampton, 48, who was 
a Civil Service commissioner for eight years 
before assuming his present post in 1969, the 
“new look” in his agency is here to stay, and, 
with continuing White House and Congres- 
sional support and policy-making involve- 
ment, however amiable, of employee unions, 
the prospects for future innovative personnel 
management advances are bright. 

“The first thing I initiated after becoming 
chairman was'a review of every operating 
program of the commission—rules, regula- 
tions, laws and so forth—in the light of the 
contemporary problems,” Hampton said. 

“I always got the impression that here was 
a-great big piece of granite .. . that every- 
thing revolved around tt and had to adapt 
itself to the system. 

“So one of the points stressed in our re- 
view was to make the system responsive to 
the needs of today—the idea that merit prin- 
ciples do not have to equate with rigidity— 
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that they can be flexible principles. We didn’t 
lose sight of the main idea which is that 
the hiring and promotion of employees 
should be done on the basis of their quali- 
fications and their contributions. 

“Looking at the system in this light, we 
asked ourselves: ‘Is it responsive to the needs 
of management and the needs and interests 
of employees and the public? And in gen- 
eral, what is the environment around us in 
which personnel policies are made?’ 

“So our reviews indicated that there were 
a number of items that required new leg- 
islation or changes in Executive Orders and 
we placed these in an order of internal 
priority, realizing that it was impossible to 
achieve major reform in one great big pack- 
age in a program that had been modified by 
law and Executive Order for nearly 90 years. 
Actually, we came up with some 44 require- 
ments for changes in the law and 77 indi- 
cated Executive Order changes. 

“These are basic reforms. Some are bread- 
basket issues and some are aimed at setting 
up a methodology and a machinery whereby 
we get where we want to go.” 

Hampton said: “The second thing we did 
of significance, I believe—and something that 
ties into the idea of agency responsiveness— 
concerned a reexamination of our institu- 
tional attitudes. 

“You know, we don’t really need some- 
body always telling us how and where we 
went wrong. Our attitude should be that 
we are our own severest critics ... that we 
have the machinery available to us to collect 
the views of the users of the system and to 
learn about and correct flaws rather than 
saying there are no deficiencies or lamely try- 
ing to defend them. In other words, we have 
to recognize our problems and move boldly 
toward really solving them. 

“In this connection, we have no informa- 
tion in the commission that is classified or 
otherwise to be kept from the public except 
for internal working papers such as inspec- 
tion reports, medical records, investigative 
files on individuals and documents submit- 
ted to the President on which he has not 
yet acted. 

“We approached the problems of making 
reforms on an open basis. We established 
methods of consultation with most of the 
Government unions and before policy mat- 
ters become issues we go to the unions and 
give them a draft of what we have in mind 
and say: ‘Here it is, now take a shot at it— 
let's have your views, what’s right and 
what's wrong about it?’ 

“The unions have responded very well 
and their criticism of documents we've given 
them for consultation has been construc- 
tive. Of course, they don’t lose sight of their 
objectives and there are some tough struggles 
on various points, but this is to be expected.” 

Following his first year as chairman, 
Hampton listed these gains, among others in 
areas of CSC activities: 


Institution of new or substantially changed 
programs, Government-wide, in equal op- 
portunity, labor-management relations and 
merit promotion. 

Adoption of new recruiting methods af- 


fecting college graduates, 
and others. 

Opening of new Federal information cen- 
ters with the General Services Administra- 
tion, expansion of Federal executive boards, 
and establishment of the first “listening 
posts” in large cities in line with the CSC 
aim of becoming more “responsive,” 

Takeover of the entire Post Office examin- 
ing system. 

Among other accomplishments last year, 
Hampton said, was the setting up of a frame- 
work of the labor-management system called 
for by Presidential Executive Order, retire- 
ment system improvements, a beefed-up em- 
ployee health benefits program with the Gov- 
ernment’'s contribution raised to 40 percent 
and assured automatic adjustments each 
year, an overhaul in grievance and appeals 
procedures, passage of the Intergovermental 


worker-trainees 
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Personnel Act providing for aid to states and 
localities, and passage of the Federal Pay 
Comparability Act of 1970. 

Of these, several have been hailed as “land- 
mark” advances by many. 

One of the most far-reaching is the pay 
comparability legislation which takes classi- 
fied pay setting out of both Congressional 
politics and Presidential politics. 

Under the new system, data on private 
enterprise pay will be related to Federal 
salaries. There will be consultation with 
union officials and any differences will be 
resolved by an objective third party com- 
mittee, 

If the President agrees: with the findings, 
he will order the adjustments into effect im- 
mediately. This is seen as eliminating a cus- 
tomary lag of a year or more in effecting 
such pay adjustments. 

Should the President propose smaller or 
later raises as during “‘national emergencies,” 
he must send his plan to Congress, which 
may veto it by a simple majority vote. 

Passage of the legislation, which gives em- 
ployee unions a larger voice in pay recom- 
mendations, tells much about both Robert 
Hampton's stewardship at the CSC and about 
the prevailing Federal labor-management 
climate, 

Many, if not all, of those who have worked 
with Hampton in hammering out legislation 
see him as more candid and open than the 
usual bureaucrat and a man who is flexible 
enough to work toward a meaningful com- 
promise if this is indicated as the best solu- 
tion. 

The pay act in which Hampton engaged 
in the final give and take with John Griner, 
president of the AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, Rep. Morris 
Udall (D-Ariz.) and others, was such a 
compromise, 

Hampton told Government Executives: “I 
think this legislation will go a long way 
toward establishing a more professional pay- 
setting methodology free of the political 
process and the pressures that can either 
escalate or de-escalate or otherwise dictate 
what the pay should be.” 

A task force meanwhile is conducting a 
two-year study of job evaluation and pay 
practices in Government, with a prelimi- 
nary report of findings due this Spring and a 
legislative proposal expected to be ready 
next year. 

Of the task force's work, Hampton said: 
“One of the things I think is essential is 
that we have a coordinated system within 
the total Federal picture of how you price a 
job and there are a variety of systems for 
doing this in both industry and the Gov- 
ernment. 

“What our task force is trying to do is 
to find the best methodology they are able 
to find for evaluating job classifications in 
the Federal Government.” 

Hampton sees the continual assessment 
of labor relations problems as “something 
that will be with us for a long time.” 

As part of the general review of CSC opera- 
tions early in the Nixon Administration, a 
review was.made of a former Executive Order 
bearing on labor relations. An earlier review 
had been made at the end of the Johnson 
Administration and rather than rehold 
hearings, Hampton’s aides reviewed find- 
ings from those hearings and “added in 
problems that had come up in the inter- 
vening period.” Following the review, they 
wrote another Executive Order which was 
approved and issued by the President. 

“About that time,” Hampton said, “there 
was a postal strike and a sickout by air 
traffic controllers and many critics were 
quick to say that the Executive Order was 
obsolete, but we could not agree with this 
assessment.” 

He said: “Labor relations in the public 
sector is an evolving situation similar in 
many ways to that which evolved in the 
private sector, but also quite different. 

“I personally don’t believe that the Fed- 
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eral Government at this time can interpose 
an across-the-board collective bargaining 
system. Management in the Federal Govern- 
ment isn’t ready for it and the unions aren't 
really ready for it. 

“We'd have extreme difficulty in arriving 
at appropriate bargaining units—who does 
the bargaining and how do you go for a 
quid pro quo. 

“But we had to have a beginning frame- 
work and I think the Executive Order gives 
us that. It’s difficult even to administer this 
Executive Order because it sets new relation- 
ships—new give and take—on both sides. 

“Leadership of the program is vested in a 
Federal labor relations council rather than 
the commission, but the commission, Labor 
Department, Federal Mediation and. Con- 
Ciliation Service and others, including an 
impasse panel have specific responsibilities. 

“The head of an agency lost some of his 
autonomy for one thing. And we do have 
third-party involvement ... we're begin- 
ning to have third-party precedents estab- 
lished in labor-management situations. I 
think people are beginning to realize the 
benefits of being able to go to an impasse 
panel as they now can do, as well as having 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor involved in 
elections, determining bargaining units, 
things like that,” 

Hampton thinks it is “possible” that there 
will be Government-wide collective bargain- 
ing some day, though not in the near future. 

“But looking at it pragmatically,” he said, 
“you'd still have labor tensions even with 
collective bargaining.” 

“I think you have to look at the long record 
of relative labor peace in the Government. 
Look at the pay increases, changes in fringe 
benefits—retirement and so on—that have 
been obtained by Federal employee unions, 
And the pay act which gives labor a greater 
voice than ever before. So there is something 
in the system that has given it some stability. 

“What I'm saying is that this is an evoly- 
ing situation. We're learning and the labor 
unions are learning.” 

He added: “There are differences in the 
motivations of people toward public service 
today than was true formerly. I'm not saying 
employees are less public service minded 
today, but I do think they are much more 
aware of the necessity of being treated similar 
in terms of pay and working conditions to 
people in the private sector these days. 

“I think that in many cases the Govern- 
ment was remiss in not recognizing this and 
moving faster to do something about it.” 

The CSC has a central staff dealing 
exclusively with agency labor-management 
problems and 10 labor relations experts in 
regional offices (“our eyes and ears"). 

“But we haven't really developed a model 
in labor relations,” Hampton said. “We really 
need to do more pioneering thinking. In the 
near future we will probably have formulated 
& labor relations policy in terms of our goals 
and possible methods of achieving them.” 

The Executive Assignment System, drawn 
up and established over the past two 
Administrations, envisioned a data bank or 
inventory of 25,000 or more high-level Federal 
executives from which agencies could draw 
as the need for specialized talent arose. 

Other programs aimed at upgrading and 
making the best possible use of the Federal 
executive manpower pool include a uni- 
versity fellowship program for young execu- 
tives, executive seminar courses at Kings 
Point, L.I., and Berkeley, Calif. (with a future 
seminar program slated for Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.), and a Federal Executive Institute. 

How has the Executive Assignment System 
talent bank operation been working? Has it 
fostered mobility among the executive force? 
And have agency managers tended to draw 
too heavily from those in their agencies on 
the list to the detriment of outsiders? 

“Agencies have been the talent 
bank,” said Hampton, “but I think it’s been 
minimal. As for managers drawing heavily 
from their own agencies, I think it’s difficult 
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to say categorically that this is detrimental 
to the program. 

“I personally think there should be more 
mobility, more movement &¢ross agency lines 
but mobility seems to be something that is 
highly personal with an executive. 

“All in all, the agencies are coming to us 
more than they did formerly. 

“We have a staff proposal on this that hope- 
fully will be part of the Administration’s 
legislative package. Essentially, it moves from 
a position-oriented system to more of an 
individual rank-in-the-man system and 
would provide for greater freedom of move- 
ment in the use of these (executive) resources 
within the system. And it also faces up to the 
controversial issue of tenure—there has been 
some feeling that there might be abuses in 
terms of job transitions—that people might 
be moved out of jobs because of political 
reasons or cronyism. This is not our purpose.” 

We added: “The whole.area of executive 
development needs some real attention—not 
only in terms of who is coming into the sys- 
tem but also who is already in the system. 
There has to be a more orderly development 
of executives, recognizing the need, In Gov- 
ernment, you have a multi-billion dollar 
operation—one of the biggest in the world— 
ani you simply must have people who are 
well qualified and up to date if the Govern- 
ment is to function properly.” 

Among other points made by Hampton: 

The CSC’s first-time involvement in 4 
grant-in-aid program under intergovern- 
mental personnel legislation providing for 
grants to states and localities to upgrade 
public service there “is in line with the Pres- 
ident’s concept of federalism because if this 
concept is to work, it has to be underpinned 
by a first-class personnel system at the grass- 
roots.” 

Under the program, he said, the CSC will 
take over from the Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare departments merit sys- 
tem functions they have been performing 
in connection with other grant programs. 

His aim, he said, is “a minimum of red 
tape and a maximum amount of the avail- 
able money for the actual grant part of the 
program.” 

Revisions of Hatch Act provisions regard- 
ing political activity by Government employ- 
ees probably will be forthcoming. 

“Sex discrimination issues are very difficult 
to deal with. There is discrimination by man- 
agers, of course, but I don’t think there are 
as many instances of it as the critics would 
have us believe, 

“Regarding public service in general, if you 
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were to include state and local government, 
I'm not sure that our educational system is 


producing enough talent with the right 
skills.” 


Does Hampton believe that the old stereo- 
type of Government service as a refuge for 
shiftless paper shuffles is drying out? 

“It’s hard to say,” he said. “I think our 
image is better, but we'll always draw criti- 
cism. It's ingrained in Americans to continu- 
ally reexamine their governmental institu- 
tions, 

“I don’t want to seem callous about this, 
but while image is something we constantly 
try to improve, it’s not necessarily a good 
measure of whether you’re accomplishing 
your purposes,” 

Summing up his feelings about his two 
years as top man at the CSC, Hampton, a 
native Tennessean who likes to golf and 
hunt, said: “I'm particularly pleased at the 
progress we’ve made in moving basic reforms 
along. And I’m proud of the way our staff 
has taken up the challenge to make the 
agency more responsive—to leave no doubt 
that we are what we should be—the servant 
of the people.” 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND FOR CHILDREN 
OF DECEASED MINERS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember 30 a terrible tragedy occurred in 
the Fifth Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky. On that day 38 miners from Clay 
and Leslie Counties were killed in an ex- 
plosion at Finley Coal Mines, Nos. 15 and 
16. 

The sadness caused by this news has 
gradually vanished and it has become 
only a regrettable event to most. It is 
remembered daily, however, by the chil- 
dren and wives of these miners who are 
now trying to patch prospects of hope 
together for a brighter future. The Clay 
County and Kentucky Jaycees are trying 
to do their part in securing a better fu- 
ture for these families by establishing a 
scholarship fund for the more than 100 
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children left fatherless. Some of the Na- 
tion’s leading country music stars are 
freely giving of their time and energy 
to put on a benefit show in Louisville next 
month. The following letter has been 


sent to more than 50 benevolent founda- 
tions at the Jaycees’ request and I sub- 
mit it for the perusal of my colleagues: 


Dear Sir: I am sure that you read of the 
terrible tragedy at Finley Coal Co. Mines in 
Leslie County, Kentucky on December 30 
when thirty-eight miners perished in an 
explosion. Nearly all of these men had fami- 
lies for whom they were the sole means of 
support. 

Benevolent organizations sent truckloads 
of food and clothing to the families but 
these are only of temporary advantage. Most 
hopes for a better life for the children are 
lost unless long range financial assistance 
plans are made. 

The Clay County and Kentucky Jaycees 
have adopted, as their project, a scholarship 
fund for the children of the deceased miners, 
but they need assistance and, as their Con- 
gressman, I wish to commend this project 
to you. 

The average age of the deceased miners was 
thirty-three years. The total number of chil- 
dren is one hundred, forty-seven males and 
fifty-three females. Of this total, ten boys 
are between the ages of thirteen and eighteen 
and thirty-six are twelve or under. Thirteen 
females are between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen and forty-nine are twelve or under. 

One mother said of her deceased husband, 
“He always said he wished he had a better 
education so he wouldn't have to work in the 
mines. He wanted his boys to get a good 
education so they wouldn’t have to work in 
the mines.” His children will have the same 
thoughts but no alternatives exist unless 
financial assistance is offered for more scho- 
lastic training. 

If you are interested in the Jaycee Schol- 
arship Fund, you can either contact my 
office or Mr. Joe Swafford, Clay oot Jay- 
cees, Manchester, Kentucky 40962 

Sincerely, 
Trim LEE CARTER. 


Any assistance from those interested 
in making this worthy project a success 
will be appreciated, not only by the fund’s 
organizers, but, most of all, by the chil- 
dren who will reap the benefits of your 
efforts in years to come. 


SENATE—Wednesday, February 24, 1971 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 17, 1971) 


The Senate met at 11:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Seek ye the Lord while He may be 
found, call ye upon Him while he is near: 
Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord, and He will 
have mercy upon him: and to our God, 
for He will abundantly pardon.—isaiah 
55: 6, 7. 

O Lord, as on this day when the peni- 
tential period opens for millions of 
people in all nations, make us to know 
who we are and how we have been 
redeemed. Turn our gaze once more to 
the cross where. we behold redemptive 
love. Let Thy cleansing stream flow 


through us and Thy spirit come afresh 
upon us so that this day and through- 
out the holy season we may be sensitive 
to the spirit which makes all things new. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, February 23, 
1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendars Nos. 
25, 26, and 27. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 


objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MEMBERSHIP ON THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON PRINTING AND THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS 
ON THE LIBRARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 52) providing 
for members on the part of the Senate of 
the Joint Committee on Printing and the 
Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 52 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following joint committees of 
Congress: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING: Mr. Jordan 
of North Carolina, Mr. Allen of Alabama, and 
Mr. Griffin of Michigan. 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS ON THE 
Lreraky: Mr. Jordan of North Carolina, Mr. 
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Pell of Rhode Island, Mr. Cannon of Nevada, 
Mr. Cooper of Kentucky, and Mr. Scott of 
Pennsylvania. 


FRANCES T. HOLLOMON 


The resolution (S. Res. 53) to pay a 
gratuity to Frances T. Hollomon was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 53 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Frances T. Holloman, sister of W. Lucille 
Thomas, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of her death, a sum equal to one year's 
compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


JOHN H. ARTHUR 


The resolution: (S. Res. 54) to pay a 
gratuity to John H. Arthur was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

S, Res, 54 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
John H. Arthur, widower of W. Bertrue Ar- 
thur, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of her death, a sum equal to five months’ 
compensation at the rate she was receiving 
by law at the time of her death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 


may be permitted to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 57) as follows: 

S. Res. 57 

Resolved, That Mr. Stevenson of Illinois, 
be, and he is hereby, assigned to service on 
the Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity in lieu of Mr. Hughes of Iowa, 
resigned. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
brief word of explanation is in order. 
The majority leader, on his own initia- 
tive, and in consultation with other in- 
terested Members of the Senate, went to 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HucHes) and prevailed upon him, 
after a good deal of hesitation on his 
part, to spend as much time as he pos- 
sibly could on the questions of drug ad- 
diction, alcoholic rehabilitation, and the 
like. These matters are of transcendent 
national importance and are subjects on 
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which the distinguished Senator has long 
demonstrated great leadership. Because 
of the important legislation passed under 
his leadership, the Senator from Iowa 
will now be in a position to devote more 
time to these two most pressing prob- 
lems. They have come to. affect every 
aspect of national life including life in 
the armed services. 

I repeat, after some hesitation, Sen- 
ator Hucues acceded to the wishes of 
the majority leader and others to take 
on this added responsibility in the fields 
in which he is so uniquely qualified. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President; will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the majority 
leader for his brief explanation. In dis- 
cussion with the majority leader, I be- 
lieved the best contribution at the mo- 
ment I could make was to spend more 
intensive time in the areas the majority 
leader described, and I thank the able 
majority leader for his assistance in the 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to extend my personal thanks to 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa for 
doing what he did, which he did with a 
great deal of hesitation, because of the 
interest in the committee with which he 
has been associated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE, SENATE MAJORITY PURPOSE 
IN THE 92D CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, since 
the beginning of this session, the Senate 
majority policy committee has been 
assessing the principal issues which con- 
front the Nation. It has been the commit- 
tee’s purpose to try to establish a general 
focus for the efforts of the majority dur- 
ing the current Congress. 

On February 22, the Senate Demo- 
cratic policy committee met and adopted 
a resolution of Senate majority purpose. 
The content of the resolution is sum- 
marized in a statement which, on in- 
structions of the committee, I issued to 
the press at the conclusion of Monday’s 
meeting. I ask unanimous consent that 
this press release be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Press STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANS- 
FIELD ON A RESOLUTION OF MAJORITY PUR- 
POSE ADOPTED BY THE MAJORITY POLICY 
COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATE 
The Senate Majority Policy Committee 

met, today, and adopted a Resolution of 

Purpose for the Senate Majority in the 92nd 

eeahey The text of the resolution is avail- 

able. 

This matter has been under consideration 
since the beginning of the current Congress. 
We have been exploring ways by which the 
Senate Majority can make a maximum con- 
tribution to what we regard as the nation’s 
five most urgent needs: 

1. An end to the involvement in Indo- 
china and a withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from that tragic conflict and a release of the 
prisoners of war by a time certain; 

2. An end to inflation and s reversal of the 
recession and prompt action to alleviate the 
situation of those Americans who are the 
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principal victims of these twin failures of 
public leadership—social security pensioners 
and other retired persons, low and fixed in- 
come families, the unemployed, the small 
farmer and businessman and the poor; 

3. A better distribution of public resources 
as among federal, state and local authorities; 

4. Such government streamlining as may 
help to: improve the whole range of deterio- 
rating but costly public services in the 
nation. 

5. An improvement in police training and 
pay and in the courts and penal institutions 
and practices in order to end the fear of 
citizens for their freedom and safety. 

We have agreed to pay particular attention 
to these five areas of public policy during 
the current Congress, at least until there are 
Indications of correction or substantial im- 
provement: In connection with them, we ex- 
pect to set forth in additional resolutions of 
the Committee, guidance and support for 
the Senate Majority on specific pertinent 
proposals as they may come from the Presi- 
dent, from the House, and the Committees, 
and Members of the Senate. 

This resolution which we have just passed 
asks not only that our Democratic colleagues 
but also Republican Senators examine with 
great care all initiatives wherever they may 
originate in the federal structure which are 
aimed at meeting the nation’s five most 
pressing needs. 

It will be presented to the Democratic 
Caucus for its consideration tomorrow 
morning. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the instructions of the policy 
committee, there was convened a con- 
ference of the entire Senate majority 
membership on February 23. The -reso- 
lution which had been adopted by the 
policy committee the previous day was 
presented to this caucus. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the text of an 
opening statement which I made to the 
Democratic conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro- tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
a vote of endorsement of the resolution 
was not required from the conference 
under the rules, such a vote was so 
moved and, after a full and complete dis- 
cussion, a vote was taken on the question 
of endorsing the policy committee’s reso- 
lution..An absolute majority was re- 
corded in favor and, as requested by the 
conference, the rolls were kept open to 
permit those not attending, but so de- 
siring, to register their. position in the 
records of the conference, The count, as 
of now, on the resoluton of majority pur- 
pose is as follows: In favor of part 1 of 
the resolution, 35; in favor of part 1, with 
the exception of the last four words, “in 
a time certain,” two; against part 1 of the 
resolution, 12; abstentions, two; absent, 
four. 

With the exceptions noted above, the 
support for the full text of the Demo- 
cratic resolution of purpose for the 92d 
Congress was unanimous among the 
Democratic Members of the Senate. 

Task unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution of majority purpose for 
the 92d Congress, as approved by the 
Senate Democratic Conference on Féb- 
ruary 23, 1971, be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion of majority purpose was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Text OF THE SENATE DEMOCRATIC RESOLUTION 
OF MAJORITY PURPOSE IN THE 92D CONGRESS 
AS APPROVED BY THE SENATE MAJORITY CON- 
FERENCE ON FEBRUARY 23, 1971 
The Majority Policy Committee of the 

United States Senate, having noted with 
deep concern the burdens which are imposed 
on the people of the nation by the continu- 
ing involvement in the war in Indochina, by 
the decline in the economy, by the unsatis- 
factory state of the public services—federal, 
state and local—and by the continuing fear 
of citizens for their freedom and safety; 

Resolves, That it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee that in the 92d Congress the Senate 
Majority should work to achieve the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. To end the involvement in Indochina 
and to bring about the withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces and the release of all prisoners in a 
time certain; 

2. To stop the inflation and reverse the 
recession and, further, to take all possible 
interim measures to alleviate the condition 
of those who are the principal victims of 
these failures of public leadership—busi- 
nessmen, the unemployed, farmers, social se- 
curity and other retired pensioners and fam- 
ilies of fixed, moderate or inadequate in- 
come; 

3; To continue to a streamlining of fed- 
eral-state financial relationships which will 
insure more equitable distribution of costs 
and @ more efficient flow of public services to 
the people as, for example, in welfare, health, 
safety, transportation, recreation, educa- 
tion—provided always that fiscal responsi- 
bility for the expenditures of federal reve- 
nues shall not be impaired. 

4. To bring about by close oversight. of 
present procedures by streamlining and/or 
by consolidation where necessary, a more ef- 
fective operation of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the federal government; 

5. To strengthen police training and com- 
pensation; and the court system, including 
probation, parole, and correctional institu- 
tions, 

Resolves, Further, that in pursuit of these 
objectives, the Committee urges full support 
wherever possible by both Senate Democrats 
and Republicans of the initiatives of the 
President, the Senate Committees and Mem- 
bers, and the House, which may be pertinent 
to these ends. 


EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR’ MIKE MANSFIELD AT 
THE Democratic Caucus, FEBRUARY 23, 1971 

For the benefit of those Members not 
present at the Democratic Conference in May 
1969, notably the new Members, I feel it is 
desirable to read excerpts from the minutes 
of that meeting. 

“Since the beginning of the session, we 
have been examining in the Policy Commit- 
tee the situation of the Democratic Major- 
ity in the Senate in the light of the Repub- 
lican occupancy of the Presidency. 

“In present circumstances, as we examined 
them in the Policy Committee, a new ap- 
proach by the Party in the Senate was indi- 
cated. We found, for example, that Demo- 
cratic Senators were asking from time to 
time for a statement of the position of the 
Leadership on national issues before the 
Senate. Heretofore, Democratic Presidents 
had largely supplied that yardstick. 

“It was agreed that an effort should be 
made to delineate Democratic positions in 
the Senate on certain issues of significance 
in which there existed a substantial degree of 
unity among members of the Party. 

“We are—all of us—aware of the difficulties 
which are inherent in trying to find com- 
mon ground amidst our diversities. Yet, we 
believe the effort must be made: The Policy 
Committee is the political arm of the Demo- 
cratic Conference of the Senate and it-has 
a basis in law for the performance of the 
function. In addition, as presently. consti- 
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tuted—that is, combined with the Legisla- 
tive Review Committee—the Committee is 
accurately representative of the principal 
philosophical inclinations and the geograph- 
ic derivations of the party in the Senate. 

“Lest there be any doubt, I want to make 
it very plain that the Committee will not 
intrude, in any way, upon the functions of 
any of the Legislative Committees. On the 
contrary, it will continue to follow its cus- 
tomary practice with regard to the regular 
scheduling of legislation for floor action. ... 

“May I stress here the point that the Legis- 
lative Committees will, as always, delineate 
the legislation for floor consideration. What 
we are suggesting is in the nature of a politi- 
cal supplement to that responsibility. 

“In a similar fashion, the Committee has 
not the slightest intention of presuming to 
replace a Senator’s individual judgment with 
a Party judgment. We may offer a Committee 
view, but members will continue to vote on 
the issues on the basis of their conscience 
and wisdom. Indeed, even when a position 
has been delineated by the Policy Commit- 
tee, its individual members will still vote 
as they see fit when the issue reaches the 
Senate floor. 

“In conclusion, I would point out that In 
addition to the unanimous endorsement of 
this new approach by the members of the 
Policy Committee, the chairmen of the Leg- 
islative Committees, with whom.I met on 
May 7, also agreed, without objection, to this 
proposed course. 

“Senator Holland moved that the Con- 
ference approve this use of the Policy Com- 
mittee as a formulator of Party policy. The 
motion was approved unanimously by stand- 
ing vote. In announcing the vote, Senator 
Mansfield again stressed that a Policy Com- 
mittee position, although stated as a Party 
position, was not binding on individual 
Members.” 

The Democratic Policy Committee pro- 

ceeded to identify 15 major issues during the 
9lst Congress which it thought deserved 
substantial Democratic support. These ranged 
from the National Commitments Resolution 
in May of 1969, to the proposal of June 24, 
1969, that sought—successfully—to link the 
temporary surtax extension to tax reform 
and tax relief. They included a Resolution 
calling for a substantial reduction of U.S. 
troops in Europe adopted in July of 1969; a 
suggestion to increase social security bene- 
fits by 15% together with a $100 minimum 
benefit payment; a proposed mutual freeze 
with proper verification on the deployment 
of new offensive and defensive strategic nu- 
clear weapons in April of 1970; a series of 
actions on the economy, one advocating the 
use of jawboning. and standby wage and 
price authority, another in June, 1970, seek- 
ing Presidential use of the authority over 
credit and interest controls as provided by 
Congress, and another submitting a full 
economic report in September of 1970. These 
are some of the issues with which the Policy 
Committee identified itself in the last Con- 
gress. 
Its actions took yarious shapes, all of 
which were approved under the terms en- 
dorsed by this caucus in 1969 and affirmed 
again at the beginning of this Congress. It 
was understood that the Policy Committee 
would seek out only issues that would com- 
mand a two-thirds majority of the Commit- 
tee itself. Because of the broad philosophical 
and geographical makeup of the Committee, 
it was thought that two-thirds would pro- 
vide sufficient backing among’ the Senate 
Democrats to identify any such issue in terms 
of a Senate Majority position. 

It should be Stressed that actions of the 
Policy Committee are recommendations only. 
No member of the Caucus is bound by a Pol- 
icy Committee judgment. How each individ- 
ual decision of the Policy Committee is con- 
veyed is a matter for the Leadership and the 
Policy Committee to determine on an issue- 
by-issue basis. In the past, Caucuses have 
been convened and advised of a decision; 
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floor announcements have been made and 
press conferences have been held—all for the 
purpose of communicating the actions of the 
Policy Committee to Democratic members, 
the Senate and the public. 

On yesterday, the Policy Committee again 
acted and instructed me, as Chairman, to 
notify the press immediately of the action. 
The Committee also requested that the Cau- 
cus be convened for the purpose of submit- 
ting the matter directly to all Senate Demo- 
crats. What the action concerns is a general 
Majority policy resolution which recommends 
certain issues as fundamental to any agenda 
of the 92nd Congress. It was in this context 
that the Democratic Policy Committee 
unanimously approved the resolution sub- 
mitted here today. It is a general Democratic 
Policy Committee statement on major issues. 
What reaction, if any, the Caucus decides to 
register is, of course, up to the Caucus. The 
Policy Committee, after all, is fully respon- 
sible to the Caucus. 

It should be said, however, that if there are 
constructive initiatives to be offered on the 
major issues confronting the country, then 
it seems to me incumbent upon us as the 
Senate Majority to identify those issues 
wherever and whenever possible by policy 
statements. We believe it is helpful to state 
what are considered to be some of the most 
significant national issues and the general 
approach most of us as Democrats are in- 
clined to take with regard to these issues. 
In my judgment, we owe it to the President 
and we owe it to the country to do so. As 
the party in control of the Senate in the 
legislative branch we haye a responsibility to 
the nation, along with a Republican Admin- 
istration. 

It was in that context that the Policy Com- 
mittee acted on yesterday. The members 
spoke, may I say, in a highly unified voice 
after a thoughtful debate and discussion. 
They spoke, in my judgment, in a most con- 
structive and responsible voice. While. they 
spoke as Democrats, they eschewed any sug- 
gestion of partisanship for the sake of 
partisanship. That is how it has been; that is 
how it will continue to be insofar as I am 
concerned, 

The resolution which the Policy Committee 
adopted on yesterday is a resolution of Sen- 
ate purpose for the 92nd Congress, It rep- 
resents an attempt to focus our joint efforts 
during the next two years. 

As a follow-up to, this resolution, the 
Committee would hope to set forth specifics 
in additional resolutions of the Policy Com- 
mittee from time to time as these issues 
emerge in the Senate. In this case, as in all 
cases, the actions of the Policy Committee 
are for the guidance of Members only. In no 
case will the jurisdiction of any standing 
committee be infringed, impaired or en- 
croached upon in any fashion. Indeed, on 
yesterday, when the Majority Whip proposed 
a discussion of an increase in social security 
benefits as a subject for consideration by the 
Policy Committee—a matter for which all 
Members have great sympathy—he was des- 
ignated by the Committee to discuss the 
matter with the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee (Senator Long). That is the way 
the Committee h&s always operated. I re- 
iterate, there will be no infringement on the 
legislative responsibilities of any standing 
committee. 

It is in this framework that this matter 
is brought before you. It is hoped that mem- 
bers of the Caucus will understand the thrust 
of the resolution which has just been pre- 
sented, weigh its significance and give us 
any reactions which they may have. 


Mr; GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in, re- 
sponse to the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader, I feel I must say 
for the record that while, of course, the 
Democrats have a right to adopt such a 
resolution, I believe it is very unfortu- 
nate that, in party caucus, they have seen 
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fit to draw such a party line. As the press 
has interpreted it—and with some justi- 
fication—the resolution appears to be an 
attempt by Senate Democrats to make 
political capital out of a war that Pres- 
ident Nixon inherited, and from which 
he has been striving diligently and suc- 
cessfully to disengage us. 

If this is politics—and it is difficult to 
reach any other conclusion when the 
Democrats meet in caucus and take such 
action—I would suggest that it is bad 
politics. 

The American people understand that 
there are differences of viewpoint in the 
Senate concerning the war, whether we 
should have gotten into the war, and also 
about the conduct of the war. Those dif- 
ferences exist on both sides of the polit- 
ical aisle, and they are well known. 

But, Mr. President, when the Nation’s 
security is at stake, the American people 
expect that partisanship will stop at the 
water’s edge. That was a principle enun- 
ciated and practiced by a distinguished 
predecessor of mine from the State of 
Michigan; I must say that I wish it were 
followed more today than it seems to be. 

So, as a spokesman for Senators on 
my side of the aisle, I must say that the 
action taken yesterday was unfortunate. 
While the expression of such a point of 
view by Senators is understandable, I 
regret that it was the product of a party 
caucus—though I recognize the right of 
the other party to draw a party line in 
that way. 

I point particularly to the fact that 
the resolution as adopted referred to 
withdrawal by a time certain. The Sen- 
ate debated essentially that question 
during the last session, and a majority 
in the Senate believed that it would not 
be in the national interest, as I recall, 
for Congress to fix a definite time table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized? I feel I should be given 
the opportunity to answer the allega- 
tions made by the distinguished acting 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Montana 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that the Senator from Michigan 
could not be more wrong than in the in- 
terpretation in the statement which he 
has made. 

We recognize the fact that the Presi- 
dent is trying to withdraw, that he has 
made considerable progress in that re- 
spect, and we anticipate without ques- 
tion that, in keeping with his word, by 
the first of May there will be left in Viet- 
nam a total of 284,000 American person- 
nel, compared to the almost 550,000 who 
were there when he took office. 

It is too bad that, in our scheme of 
things, when one party or the other takes 
a stand on a particular issue such as 
this, the cry of politics is raised. May I 
assure the distinguished acting minority 
leader that nothing was further from 
the thoughts of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, the majority leader, or the mem- 
bers of the policy committee or, in my 
judgment, the members of the confer- 
ence. 

There is a distinct difference of opin- 
ion but what we were trying to do was 


to be constructive. What we want to 
do is to help the President. We know 
that his burdens are heavy. We know 
that he has the ultimate responsibility, 
but, by the same token, we know that 
as individual Senators we have a respon- 
sibility, and as a party and as a Senate 
we have responsibilities as well. 

There was no thought, I repeat, of 
politics in taking this action, but I am 
not surprised that the cry has been 
raised. That appears to be inevitable no 
matter what is attempted. The cry of 
politics, if it does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the other side, is raised im- 
mediately. 

I think I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that I have been one of the 
least partisan Senators and one of the 
least partisan majority leaders that this 
body has ever seen. Moreover, I would 
point out that in the final resolving 
clause, the majority resolution states: 

That in pursuit of these objectives— 


That means all of them— 


the committee urges full support wherever 
possible by both Senate Democrats and Re- 
publicans of the initiatives of the Presi- 
dent, the Senate Committees and Members, 
and the House, which may be pertinent to 
these ends. 


So I want the record clear. I want 
it clearly understood that we are con- 
cerned, that we understand the concern 
of the President and our colleagues 
across the aisle, and that as far as the 
charge of politics is concerned, there is 
absolutely—absolutely—no foundation 
for such an allegation or charge what- 
soever. The record should be clear. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. He is the 
fairest and most nonpartisan majority 
leader shat the Senate has ever had, so 
far as the junior Senator from Michigan 
knows, and I commend him upon the 
statement he has just made. Perhaps it 
will be helpful as the American people 
and the press seek to interpret the action 
taken at the Democratic caucus yester- 
day, and the motives behind it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
in accordance with Public Law 90-264, 
appoints the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) to the National Visitor Fa- 
cilities Advisory Commission. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Public Law 84- 
372, appoints the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) to the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Public Law 83- 
420, appoints the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) to the Board of 
Directors of Gallaudet College. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Public Law 79- 
565, appoints the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN). to the U.S. National Com- 
mission for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization. 
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The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Public Law 84— 
944, appoints the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) to the Senate Office 
Building Commission. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Public Law 86- 
380, appoints the following Senators to 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations: (Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
Muskie, and Mr. MUNDT. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent, in accordance with Public Law 90~ 
259, appoints the following Senators to 
be advisory members to the National 
Commission on Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol: Mr. Macnuson and Mr. Boggs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
@ previous order, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


HIDDEN CIA FINANCING 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, every 
day we seem to discover more examples 
of the misuse of Government funds. 

Senator Case has now performed a 
valuable public service by drawing at- 
tention to secret financing of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Since such covert funding weakens the 
effectiveness of these organizations, I 
agree that no further financing should 
come from the CIA. 

These points have been well expressed 
in an editorial from the Des Moines 
Register of February 3.I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HIDDEN CIA FINANCING 


Senator Clifford P. Case (Rep., N.J.) says 
that Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
got from the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) more than $30 million of the $34 mil- 
lion they spent in 1969. In 20 years, Case says, 
the U.S. government has given these broad- 
casters “several hundred million dollars” 
without congressional approval or knowl- 
edge. 

Case isn’t necessarily for cutting off gov- 
ernment support, but he does want it brought 
into the open where it can be debated on its 
merits. It is time. 

Radio Liberty broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union in a number of Soviet languages. Ra- 
dio Free Europe broadcasts to the other East 
European Communist states, in their lan- 
guages. Both use anti-Communist exiles from 
the target countries for staff, and broadcast 
news, culture and political points of view. 

Both were founded by American citizens, 
and Americans have been prominent in their 
top management and fund-raising. The two 
broadcasting systems pose as being privately 
supported, but their spending is way out of 
proportion to their private fund-raising. 

It has been widely suspected for years that 
they depended heavily on CIA money and 
that perhaps they were CIA operations from 
the ground up. But it wasn’t polite to say so. 

Didn't Radio Liberty have Herbert Hoover, 
Harry Truman and Dwight Eisenhower for 
honorary chairmen? Radio Free Europe's 
American fund-raising chairmen began with 
Lucius D. Clay and Henry Ford II, and the 
drive won endorsement of successive Presi- 
dents and governors. 

There was criticism of Radio Free Europe 
at the time of the Hungarian revolt of 1956, 
for fear its “freedom” talk lured Hungarians 
into fighting and dying. Other exile radios 
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did call for armed revolt (perhaps also with 
CIA money), but Radio Free Europe was too 
big and too established for that. 

In 1967 the CIA was caught subsidizing 
the private National Student Association so 
it could go to international meetings and 
stand up to Communist-subsidized student 
organizations. A new group of student lead- 
ers denounced the arrangement, and the gov- 
ernment announced that thereafter it would 
not provide secret funds, directly or indirect- 
ly, to “educational or private volunteer orga- 
nizations.” 

Asked Senator Case in 1971: Doesn’t that 
rule apply to Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty? 

The government did not directly deny 
or confirm Case’s figures on their funds or 
answer directly his question. But it did say 
that Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
“are not educational or private voluntary 
organizations” and that it intends to con- 
tinue financing them—if it is financing them. 

What it is. 

Dean Rusk when he was secretary of state 
used to call covert operations “dirty tricks” 
and once facetiously decribed the CIA as 
“Department of Dirty Tricks.” But he empha- 
sized that only’a small part of its work con- 
sisted of covert operations (as distinguished 
from fact-finding) and that not all these 
operations were “dirty.” 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty are 
not “dirty.” While their fund-raising has 
been mostly covert, their activities have been 
broadcast for anyone to hear. 

The argument for having them in addi- 
tion to official Voice of America broadcasts 
was that, being private, they could be harder- 
hitting. Using exiles as writers and broad- 
casters, they could say “We Russians,” “We 
Poles,” “We Ukrainians” instead of “We the 
United States.” This had some real value. 

But the phony financing has gone on long 
enough. It never really fooled the Commu- 
nist governments, and we doubt if it fooled 
many American congressmen. As Case says, 


it ought to be public knowledge. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order entered yesterday, the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc) is recognized for 15 minutes. 


STRETCH JET REPORT BY FEDERAL 
AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, this week 
the Federal Aviation Administration re- 
leased its long-awaited evaluation of the 
use of Boeing 727-200 stretch jets at Na- 
tional Airport. Predictably, the report 
recommends no limitations or conditions 
on the continued buildup of this larger 
equipment. 

Mr. President, since April 1970, when 
the FAA violated every assurance made 
to the public and the Congress by in- 
troducing these jets at National Airport, 
it has been clear that the FAA would 
find a way to keep them there notwith- 
standing the strong case against such a 
policy. This report confirms that sus- 
picion. 

The FAA’s report is so totally lacking 
in substance that it is difficult to under- 
stand how it took 10 months to prepare, 
let alone how it can be presented to the 
Congress as a serious analysis of the 
issue. 

There was only one question involved 
and it was quite simple and clear. Would 
the introduction of large numbers of 
stretch jets at National jeopardize the 
growth of Dulles and Friendship as the 
FAA’s own experts have so vigorously 
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argued. This study not only fails to con- 
tradict the expert views, but it was mani- 
festly incapable of doing so with the data 
at hand. 

Mr. Shaffer makes the point. himself 
in his cover letter to the Commerce Com- 
mittee. In it, he notes: 

The general decline in air carrier opera- 
tions and passengers transported at these 
airports in 1970 obscures the identification of 
meaningful trends. 


In short, the economic recession and 
the airline strike during the period makes 
the data virtually meaningless. 

That awkward fact has not prevented 
the FAA from making the bald assertion 
that the data— 

Indicates that the 727-200 had no adverse 
impact on conditions at Washington, National 
or on the growth and utilization of 
Dulles ... 


The report goes on to state that while 
there was a decline in daily scheduled 
air carrier operations at National, sched- 
uled operations at Dulles increased by 
6 percent. That statement is grossly mis- 
leading since the 6-percent increase re- 
ferred to was made up entirely of mili- 
tary aircraft and general aviation. In 
the only category which has any rel- 
evance to the question under study— 
commercial air carrier operations—busi- 
ness at Dulles declined by 3.7 percent 
over a year ago. 

Mr. President, if anything, the data 
in this study would indicate that Dulles 
is markedly worse off this year than Na- 
tional. It is true that air carrier opera- 
tions at National also declined by 5.3 
percent, but that has been the trend at 
that airport for several years and it is 
less than the 5.6-percent decline in op- 
erations registered last year. Moreover, 
the figure used in this report does not 
take account of the strikes against Na- 
tional and Northwest airlines which 
were in effect during all or part of the 
study period and which had a far greater 
effect on National Airport than on 
Dulles. 

By contrast the 3.7-percent decline in 
Dulles operations must be viewed against 
the steady growth trend that had previ- 
ously marked the development of that 
airport. In 1969, for instance, air carrier 
operations at Dulles increased by 1.7 
percent. In 1968, they increased by 15.4 
percent. 

Clearly then, business at Dulles has 
fallen a great deal further, relatively 
speaking, than business at National. Not 
only has the growth trend at Dulles been 
halted but it has been reversed and we 
have experienced this year one of the 
few, if not the only decline in air carrier 
operations since the airport opened. 

Mr. President, this report leaves un- 
explained how the FAA is able to deter- 
mine that the use of stretch jets was a 
factor in the reduction of flights at Na- 
tional and at the same time assert those 
jets had no bearing on the precipitate 
decline in the Dulles growth trend. And, 
it is surprising indeed that nowhere in 
this report is there a mention of the two 
strikes which substantially affected Na- 
tional Airport operations. 

In sum, I find this report entirely con- 
sistent with the FAA’s past evasive and 
misleading statements on this subject. 
The purpose of the study is not enlight- 
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enment but rationalization of a decision 
which the FAA cannot’ justify, but 
which it refuses to change. i 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the FAA study referred to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF BOEING 727-200 OPERATIONS AT 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 

During the period April through October 
1970, the Bureau of National Capital Airports 
conducted an analytical study of the op- 
erations of the Boeing 727-200 aircraft at 
Washington National Airport. The 727-200) is 
identical (same basic power plant and wing/ 
flap geometry) to the 727-100 except for an 
extra 20-foot fuselage section which pro- 
vides additional seating capacity. The 727-100 
has operated at Washington National since it 
was opened to jet aircraft in 1966. The study 
included close observation for impact on en- 
vironment, air and surface traffic manage- 
ment, passenger processing, passenger board- 
ing trends, and scheduled and total opera- 
tion trends. The effect of the current nation- 
wide decline in airline business, evident’ in 
all three area airports, was also taken into 
account. 

Analysis of the data collected during the 
study period indicates that the 727-200 had 
no adverse impact on conditions at Wash- 
ington National or on the growth and utili- 
zation of Dulles International Airport. 

A summary of significant findings during 
the study period follows: 

There was a decline in daily scheduled air 
carrier operations at National while sched- 
uled operations at Dulles increased (Table 
21). 

Comparing the study period with the same 
period in 1969: (1) there was a 5.3% de- 
cline (6,947) in total air carrier operations at 
Washington National compared to a 3.7% de- 
cline (1,386) at Dulles; (2) ger en- 
planements at Washington National declined 
by 7.4% (448,863) while the decline at 
Dulles was 2.8% (35,327) (Tables 18, 19, 22). 

Part of the decline in total operations at 
National can be attributed to the fact that 
the larger capacity of the 727-200 enables 
passenger demands along certain high den- 
sity routes to be met with fewer aircraft op- 
erations (Tables 5,7 thru 12). 

Although the 727-200 aircraft used at Na- 
tional are configured to carry an average of 
36 more passengers than the average for all 
other aircraft used by the carriers operating 
the 727-200, experience during the study pe- 
riod indicates that an average 60 passengers 
boarded the 727-200 at the airport compared 
to an average of 51 for all other types. (Ta- 
ble 20 shows average number of passengers 
for all types of aircraft during period). 

Boarding factor for the 727-200 was 46.7% 
on an average capacity of 127.7 seats; for all 
other types the boarding factor was 55.3% 
on an average capacity of 91.4 seats. 

The 727-200 provided less than 15% of the 
available seats at Washington National Air- 
port; and over half of these were employed 
on the most heavily traveled routes: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and Detroit (Tables 
7 thru 9, 21, 22). 

Improvements in utilization of airport, ter- 
minal buildings and roadways at Washington 
National has been continuous in recent 
years; the introduction of the 727-200 has in 
no way derogated this progress (Tables 1 
thru 5). 

Operation of the 727-200 at National was 
scheduled throughout the day and did not 
produce significant peak periods inconsist- 
ent with the normal pattern of operations 
at the airport, or passenger handling through 
the terminal (Tables 2, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17). 

Paralleling the introduction of the 727- 
200, the use of BAC 1-11 and Carayelles at 
National declined from 48 daily scheduled 
flights to 32. Within the next year plans 
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call for the elimination of 24 more daily 
schedules of these aircraft, which have rela- 
tively poorer environmental performance, in 
terms of engine noise and smoke emissions, 
than the other turbine powered air carrier 
aircraft serving the airport. 
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The airlines, with private capital, have in- 
vested in many improvements at Washington 
National Airport for the benefit of the travel- 
ing public and the community in general. 
They stand ready to make additional invest- 
ments to provide further improvements in 
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air services to the Nation’s Capital, In addi- 
tion, maintenance.of runways; taxiways, and 
ramps are financed from landing fees and 
other user charges, which are scaled to in- 
sure complete recovery of maintenance 
costs. 


PUBLIC PARKING AND GROUND TRANSPORTATION AVAILABLE DURING PEAK PERIODS 


Public parking—Average spaces 


Valet Meter 


park 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT TERMINAL 
PATTERNS 
Date 

8/2—8/8: No delay. 

8/9—8/15: No delay. 

8/16—8/22: TCA Procedure Test on 8/20 
resulted in general congestion, particularly 
in late evening. 

8/23—-8/29: EA and UA ticket counters on 


| 
Ground transportation 
—Average vehicles 


Available Available 
cabs limousines 


8/28 afternoon; maximum observed delay: 
EA 45 minutes; UA 25 minutes. 

8/30—9/5: EA ticket counter; maximum 
observed delay: 30 minutes. 

9/6—9/12: No delay. 

9/18—9/19: EA ticket counter; maximum 
observed delay: 20 minutes. 

9/20—0/26: EA and UA ticket counters; 
maximum observed delay: 18 minutes. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT BAGGAGE HANDLING 


AA NW/TWA Date 


Ground transportation 
—Average vehicles 


Available _ Available 
cabs limousines 


Public parking—Average spaces 
Selt Valet Meter 


park park park Total 


612 352 
656 26 
755 


509 
789 
498 


9/27—10/3: No delay. 

10/4—10/10: No delay. 

10/11—10/17: EA ticket counter; maximum 
observed delay: 20 minutes. 

10/18—10/24: EA and UA ticket counters; 
maximum observed delay: 15 minutes. 

10/25—10/31: Weather and ATC delays 
caused general congestion on 10/30. 


AA NW/TWA 


Key: 1=Some congestion during peaks. 2=Considerable congestion during peaks and some during normal hours. Shortage of space creates frequent congestion in East baggage room. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC TRENDS— OBSERVATIONS 


Date and comment + 


8/2-8/8: General decline, 
8/9-8/15: No change. 


1 These comments are general observations. 


8/16-8/22: No change. 
8/23-8/29: No change. 
8/30-9/5: No change. 
9/6-9/12: Down after holiday. 
9/13-9/19: Up from last week. 
9/20-9/27: No change. 
9/28-10/3: No change. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT, AIRFIELD OPERATIONS? 


AIC operations 
1969 


4,031 


1 Based on tower count. 


Note: The only airfield congestion reported during the above 13-week period occurred on 


Charleston, S.C.. 
Charleston, W. Vi 
Chicago, it) 
Cincinnati, Ohio_ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio____ 
Detroit, Mich 
Greensboro, N.C... 
Huntsville, Ala. -~-~ 
Indianapolis Ind... 
Jacksonville Fla 


Increase 
1970 decrease 


727-200 as 
727-200 percent of 


ops! total Date 


Sept. 20-26 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3_- 
Oct. 4—-10___. 
Oct. 11-17. 

Oct. 18-24. 

Oct. 25-31_ 


10/4-10/10: No change. 
10/11-10/17: Up from last week. 
10/18-10/24: No change. 
10/25-10/31: No change 


AJC operations 727-200 as 
727-200 percent of 


ops! totay 


Increase 
1970 decrease 


29 popop m 
oP 


Aug. 20, 1970, and was directly related to the experimental TCA procedure which lasted | day 


Only before being rescinded, 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT, FUEL DISPENSED 


1970 Date 
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September October 


Knoxville, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minnea 

Nashville, 

New Haven, Conn... 
Newport News, Va- 
New York, N.Y 


Atlanta, Ga 
Allentown, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio____ 
Detroit, Mich... 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Nashville, Tenn... 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newport News, Va_ 
New York, N.Y... 
Norfolk, Va 
Orlando, Fla__.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Raleigh, N.C.. 
Richmond, Va_ 

St. Louis, Miss 
Tampa, Fla 

West Palm Beach, 
Wilmington, Del... 


17,675 32, 482 45,442 57,610 63, 459 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 8727-200 OPERATIONS BY DAY 


August 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 8727-200 PASSENGERS BY DAY! 


April August September 
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1 Based on air carrier records. 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 8727-200 OPERATIONS AVERAGE BY TIME OF DAY 
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Note: Usual airport peak hours underscored. 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT B727-200 PASSENGERS AVERAGE BY TIME OF DAY 


April May June September October 
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February 


Hour 


May 1, 1970 


June 1, 1970 


July 1, 1970 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT B727-200 SCHEDULES BY TIME OF DAY ON SPECIFIC DAYS 


Aug. 1, 1970 


Cn AS 


Note: Usual airport peak hours underscored, 
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Sept. 14, 1970 
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Oct. 25, 1970 


È| naana a sWowenHeron 


Airport 


Washington National: 


Percent change. 


Dulles International: 
1969 


Percent change 


Friendship International: 
1969 


Percent change____- 
Total area: 
1969 


Airport 


Washington National: 
1969. 


Percent change. 


puies International: 


Percent change. 
Friendship International: 


Percent change 
Total area: 
1969 


July 


August 


September 


October 


7-month 
total 


19, 087 
18, 254 


18,745 
19, 229 


18, 521 
18, 216 


18, 360 
17, 805 


—833, 


+484 


—305 


—555 


19, 106 
17, 225 


—1, 881 


19, 637 
17,792 


—1, 845 


132, 270 
125, 323 


—6, 947 


-4.4 


+26 


A? 


—3.0 


—9.9 


—9.4 


—5.7 


5, 192 
5, 059 


5, 489 
5, 295 


5, 539 
5, 427 


5, 438 
5, 405 


—133 


—194 


=112 


—33 


5, 356 
5,073 


—283 


5, 421 
5, 142 


—279 


—2.6 


—3.5 


—2.0 


—0.6 


—5.3 


—5.2 


10, 898 
10, 355 


—543 


10, 865 
+93 


10,772 
0, 


11, 285 
10, 767 


—518 


11, 676 
10, 664 


—1,012 


11, 606 
10, 200 


—1, 406 


11,342 
10, 258 


—1, 084 


—5.0 


+0.9 


—4.6 


=&7 


=121 


—9.6 


35, 177 
33, 668 


—1,509 


35, 006 
35, 389 


+383 


35,345 
34,410 


—935 


35, 474 
33, 874 


—1,600 


36, 068 
32, 498 


—3, 570 


36, 400 
33, 192 


—3, 208 


248, 762 
234, 737 


—14, 025 


-4.3 


+.1 


—2.6 


WASHINGTON AREA AIRPORTS, AIR CARRIER PASSENGERS 


4.4 


May 


894, 777 
$48, 017 


—46, 760 
=5.2 


June 


910,613 
890, 287 


g 


—20, 326 


—2.2 


July 


823, 796 
791, 116 
—32, 680 

—4.0 


August 


857, 839 
793, 882 


—63, 957 


-9.9 


September 


826, 452 
737,487 


—88, 965 


—8.8 


October 


880, 143 
780, 818 


—99, 325 


—5.0 


7-month 
total 


6, 079, 277 
5, 630, 414 


—448, 863 


—7.5 


—10.8 


—11.3 


169, 185 
170,645 


+1, 460 


202, 419 
192, 067 


—10, 352 


192, 619 
189, 168 


—3, 451 


203, 485 
193, 999 


3, 


—9, 486 


165, 227 
158, 577 


—6, 650 


166, 028 
152, 333 
—13, 695 


—7.4 


1, 265, 370 
1, 230, 043 


—35, 327 


+0.9 


—5.1 


-1.8 


-4.7 


—4.0 


—8.3 


256, 381 
260, 224 


281,715 
270, 137 


—25, 707 


+3, 843 


—11, 578 


267, 560 
277,359 


+9, 799 


298, 705 
299, 524 


+819 


234, 535 
242, 589 


+8, 054 


253, 586 
253, 417 


—169 


—2.8 


1, 855, 493 
1, 840, 559 


—14, 934 


—9.8 


+15 


—4.1 


+3.6 


+0.3 


+3.4 


—0.1 


—0.8 


1, 315, 075 
1, 199, 365 


—H5, 710 


1, 320, 343 
1, 278, 886 


—41, 457 


1,394, 747 
1, 352, 491 


—42, 256 


-3,1 


—3.0 


1, 283,975 
1, 257, 643 


—26, 332 


1, 360, 029 
1, 287, 405 


—72, 624 


1, 226, 214 
1, 138, 653 


—87, 561 


1, 299, 757 
1,186, 568 


—113, 189 


9, 200, 140 
8,701, O11 


—499, 129 


-21 


—5,3 


—7.1 


—8.7 


—5.4 
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WASHINGTON AREA AIRPORTS, AVERAGE NUMBER OF AIR CARRIER PASSENGERS PER OPERATION 


February 24, 1971 


Airport June July August September October 7-month total 


Washington National: 
1 44.5 
43,4 


WASHINGTON AREA AIRPORTS 
COMPARISON OF TOTAL DAILY SCHEDULES 
Sept. 25, 
sp 1970 


Apr, 26, 
i976 Difference 


1,074 


WASHINGTON AREA AIRPORTS COMPARISON OF 727-200 
SCHEDULES TO TOTAL 


Total 
schedules 


727-200 
schedules 


Apr. 26, 1970: 
DC. 


0. 
3. 
8. 


PROPOSED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
RECIPROCAL OCCUPATIONAL TAX 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government has pro- 
posed a reciprocal occupational tax as 
a means of bringing new revenue to the 
city. As a former member of the District 
of Columbia Committee and chairman 
of its Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee, I am 
aware of the financial problems facing 
the District as it tries to meet the needs 
of its citizens. However, in view of the 
substantial Federal payment made to 
the city each year, I do not believe it is 
fair to ask Federal employees who com- 
mute to the District from Virginia and 
Maryland to also pay an earnings tax. 
The whole rationale of the Federal pay- 
ment is to compensate the District for 
lost real estate taxes and for the burden 
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which the Federal Government and its 

employees place on city services. Why 

then should Federal employees be forced 
to pay an additional levy on top of that? 

Mr. President, I have opposed previous 
efforts to levy a commuter tax upon Vir- 
ginia and Maryland residents and I will 
oppose the present proposal. The Dis- 
trict cannot resolve its financial prob- 
lems by taking revenues away from 
these two States which have their own 
financial difficulties. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a resolution passed by the Revenue Re- 
sources and Economic Study Commission 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia vigor- 
ously opposing this tax. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE REVENUE RESOURCES AND 
Economic STUDY COMMISSION OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Whereas, there is impending legislation in 

the Congress of the United States designed to 


“impose a reciprocal occupational tax upon 


those residents of other states who work in 
the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas, many thousands of citizens of 
this Commonwealth would be subjected to 
the burden and unfair treatment of this 
proposed legislation by reason of their em- 
ployment in the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas, it is proposed that credit for 
such reciprocal occupational tax be allowed 
against income taxation by the states af- 
fected; and 

Whereas, large amounts of revenue other- 
wise due this Commonwealth would be lost 
thereby if such legislation were enacted into 
law; and 

Whereas, the Revenue Resources and Eco- 
nomic Study Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia is charged with the duty 
of studying and seeking out new and addi- 
tional sources of revenue for the Common- 
wealth and its political subdivisions, and, in 
visualizing the potential loss of revenues 
otherwise due the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, deplores the concept of such a tax and 
is unanimously and unalterably opposed 
thereto; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Revenue Resources and 
Economic Study Commission of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, That the Virginia 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States be requested to oppose such legisla- 
tion with all the force and vigor at their 
command. 

Resolved further, That the Chairman of 
the Commission be requested to see that a 


copy of this resolution is sent to each mem- 
ber of the Virginia delegation in the United 
State House of Representatives, and to the 
United States Senators representing this 
Commonwealth. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED FEDERAL ENVIRONMENTAL PESTI- 
CIDE CONTROL Act OF 1971 


A letter from the Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to protect the 
public health and welfare and the environ- 
ment through improved regulation of pesti- 
cides, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE SUBSISTENCE 

ALLOWANCES FOR MEMBERS OF MARINE CORPS 

OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAMS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide subsistence allowances 
for members of Marine Corps officer candi- 
date programs (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE INCREASED 

SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCES FOR SENIOR RE- 

SERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS MEMBERS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting proposed legislation to 
amend section 209 (a) and (b) of title 37, 
United States Code, to provide increased sub- 
sistence allowances for Senior Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps members (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Army DETAILED TO ARMY GENERAL STAFF 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the number of officers on duty with Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army and de- 
tailed to the Army General Staff on Decem- 
ber 31, 1970 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED Toxic SUBSTANCES CONTROL ACT OF 
1971 
A letter from the Administrator, Environ- 


mental Protection Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “The 
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‘Toxic Substances Control Act of 1971” (with 

an accompanying paper); to the Committee 

on Commerce, 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 

Three letters from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting drafts of proposed leg- 
islation (with accompanying papers), which 
‘were referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 

A bill to establish a national] land use 
policy to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make grants to encourage and as- 
sist the States in the preparation and imple- 
mentation of land use programs for the 
concern and the control and direction of 
protection of areas of critical environmental 
growth and development of more than local 
significance; 

A bill to provide for the cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States with respect to environmental regula- 
tions for mining operations, and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill to amend the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended. 


REPORT ON CLAIM OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING, New York, N.Y. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report and recommendation 
concerning the claim of The American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, New York, N.Y., against the 
United States (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON CLAIM OF MR. CORBIE F. COCHRAN 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report and recommendation 
concerning the claim of Mr, Corbie F. Coch- 
ran against the United States. (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY 

Three letters from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting drafts of proposed legislation (with ac- 
companying papers), which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended; 

A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended; and 

A bill to amend section 8 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Government Operations: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 16 


“Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United State to pass S. 10 which 
would promote the revitalization of rural 
areas by providing incentives for more eyen 
and practical geographic distribution of in- 
dustrial growth 


“Whereas, S. 10, introduced by Senator 
John L. McClellan and thirty-three co- 
sponsors in the First Session of the 92nd 
Congress of the United States, would es- 
tablish a national policy relative to the re- 
vitalization of rural and other economically 
distressed areas by providing incentives for a 
more even and practical distribution of in- 
dustrial growth and activity, and developing 
manpower training programs to meet the 
needs of industries; and 

“Whereas, S. 10 recognizes that seventy 
percent of the American people live on only 
one per centum of the land of the United 
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States and that this high concentration of 
population results in increased pollution, 
critical problems of housing and transporta- 
tion, and unhealthy living conditions, and 
increased crime; and 

“Whereas, these conditions are aggravated 
and intensified by the location and expan- 
sion of industries in major metropolitan cen- 
ters of the nation which continue to attract 
more people to these highly congested areas; 
and 

“Whereas, a more balanced distribution of 
the nation’s population and economic expan- 
sion is needed to accommodate the antici- 
pated population increase of more than one 
hundred million persons in the United States 
over the next half century; and 

“Whereas, S. 10 recognizes that a more 
even and practical distribution of industrial 
growth and activity is needed to reduce the 
continued concentration of industry and to 
stimulate the growth and development of less 
heavily populated rural country with a view 
toward providing a more diverified and bet- 
ter balanced distribution of our inhabitants, 
and facilitating the restoration and protec- 
tion of the quality of our environment, thus 
enhancing and enriching the lives of all 
Americans; and 

“Whereas, S. 10 would establish a national 
policy whereby government would take the 
lead in offering inducements and encourage- 
ments for the location of business and in- 
dustry in the more sparsely populated areas 
of the country, thereby reducing the mon- 
strous problems facing the nation through 
continued growth of large metropolitan areas, 
and effectuating an orderly growth in the 
nation and its economy by the distribution 
of industrial activity throughout the coun- 
try in areas in which planning and develop- 
ment of industrial growth can alleviate the 
congestion and related problems now facing 
large metropolitan areas; and 

“Whereas, the national policy as declared 
in S. 10 would especially benefit the State of 
Arkansas which has an abundance of un- 
developed land and resources and whose 
people would be given improved opportuni- 
ties to share in the increased economical 
growth of this nation, now, therefore 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixty-Eighth General As- 
sembly of the State of Arkansas, the Senate 
concurring therein: 

“That Senator John L. McClellan and the 
thirty-three Senators co-sponsoring S. 10 of 
the First Session of the 92nd Congress are 
hereby commended for their leadership and 
efforts in promoting the development of a 
national policy to bring about revitalization 
of economically distressed areas, thereby as- 
sisting in alleviating major problems facing 
the congested areas of this country. 

“Be it further resolved that all members 
of the Arkansas Congressional Delegation 
and each member of the Congress, and the 
President of the United States are urged 
to support the bold and visionary goals of 
8. 10 which would enable all of the citizens of 
this country to have opportunities to share 
in the future growth and expansion of in- 
dustry and business activity. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution shall be furnished to each mem- 
ber of the Arkansas Congressional Delega- 
tion, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President of the Sen- 
ate of the Congress of the United States and 
to the President of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Eleventh Guam Legis- 
lature; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION No. 86 
“Resolution relative to respectfully request- 
ing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to afford the people of 
Guam a nonvoting delegate to the United 
States House of Representatives 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 
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“Whereas, under the tutelage and with the 
assistance of the Congress of the United 
States, the people of Guam have progressed 
steadily along the path of increasing political 
maturity matched with ever greater self- 
government, two particular milestones along 
this path being the Organic Act of Guam in 
1950 giving U.S. citizenship and a locally 
elected Legislature, and the Elective Gov- 
ernorship Act of 1969 which permitted the 
election of Guam’s chief executive for the 
first time in the recorded history of the is- 
land; and 

“Whereas, the people of Guam are there- 
fore now hopeful that the Congress will once 
again see fit to extend one more attribute of 
membership in the American politicai union 
so far not available to the territory, namely, 
a seat representing the territory in the halls 
of Congress, the previous Congress having 
considered a bill to provide the territory of 
Guam with a non-voting delegate to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, thus raising in the 
people of Guam the hope that such legisla- 
tion will be enacted in the not too distance 
future; and 

“Whereas, in view of the extensive Federal 
presence in the territory and the unique 
problems that Guam has in our nation’s 
capital, it is respectfully submitted that the 
provision of a representative for the people 
of Guam to serve as their delegate to Con- 
gress would indeed fill a gap sorely felt by 
the territory and its officials, although this 
is to no way denigrate the abilities or dedica- 
tion of Guam’s unofficial delegate, the Hon- 
orable Antonio B. Won Pat, who without 
any official standing has done a remarkably 
effective job on behalf of the people of Guam, 
but whose hand would be considerably 
strengthened were he to be an actual mem- 
ber of Congress with offices and a seat on 
the appropriate committees even were he not 
to vote on the final passage of bills and 
resolutions, the history of Congress and of 
the Territories demonstrating that many 
such non-voting delegates had a profound 
influence on the legislative process in so far 
as it affected their respective territory; and 

“whereas, in addition to the manifest 
benefits that will accrue to the people of 
Guam from the presence of a delegate in 
Congress, the other members of Congress 
themselves would become much more knowl- 
edgeable about Guam, its problems and its 
people were a representative from the island 
to be their colleague; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Eleventh Guam Leg- 
islature does hereby on behalf of th» people 
of Guam respectfully petition and memo- 
rialize the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to permit the people of 
Guam to be represented in the halls of Con- 
gress by a non-voting delegate; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
U.S. Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the Chairmen, Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, US. 
Senate and House of Representatives, to 
Guam’'s Washington Representative, and to 
the Governor of Guam.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Worcester, Mass., relating to revenue shar- 
ing; to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry without 
amendment: 

S.J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the three mar- 
keting years beginning October 1, 1971 (Rept. 
No. 92-20). 
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(The proceedings on the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 44 are carried 
later in the Recorp under the appropri- 
ate heading.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 929. A bill for the relief of Jean De 
Saulieu; and 

S. 930. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Christine De Saulieu. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 931. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 
Arcangeli. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE (by request) : 

S. 932. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a revision in 
the cotton ginning report dates. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. HUGHES (for himself 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Risicorr, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 933. A bill to regulate the election of 
Members of Congress by prohibiting the 
imposition of durational residency re- 
quirements as a condition of voting for 
such officers, and providing a procedure 
for absentee voting and registration. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, for my- 
self and Senators BIBLE, GRAVEL, HART, 
HOLLINGS, MONDALE, MUSKIE, PELL, RIBI- 
CoFF, and WILLIAMs, I am introducing a 
bill today to give the citizen the power as 
well as the right to vote in all Federal 
elections. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill and the explanation of the bill be 
printed in their entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
explanation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 933 

A Bill to regulate the election of Members of 
Congress by prohibiting the imposition of 
durational residency requirements as a 
condition of voting for such officers, and 
providing a procedure for absentee yoting 
and registration 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act be cited as the “Voter Assistance Act 

of 1971”. 

TITLE I—RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS AND 
PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 
SECTION 101. (a) No citizen of the United 

States who is otherwise qualified to vote in 

any election for any Member of Congress 

shall be denied the right to vote for such 
officer in such election because of the failure 
of such citizen to comply with any durational 
residency requirement of such State or polit- 
ical subdivision; nor shall any citizen of the 

United States be denied the right to vote for 

any Member of Congress in such election 

because of the failure of such citizen to be 
physically present in such State or political 
subdivision at the time of such election, if 
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such citizen shall have complied with the 
requirements prescribed by title IL of this 
Act or the law of such State or political 
subdivision providing for the casting of ab- 
sentee ballots in such election. 

(b) For the purposes of this title, each 
State shall provide by law for the registration 
or other means of qualification of all duly 
qualified residents of such State who apply, 
not later than thirty days immediately prior 
to any Congressional election, for registration 
or qualification to vote for Members of Con- 
gress in such election; and each State shall 
provide by law for the casting of absentee 
ballots for any such officer by all duly quall- 
fied residents of such State who may be 
absent from their election district or unit 
in such State on the day such election is held 
and who have applied therefor not later than 
seven days immediately prior to such election 
and have returned such ballots to the ap- 
propriate election official of such State not 
later than the time of closing of the polls in 
such State on the day of such election. 

(c) No citizen of the United States who is 
otherwise qualified to vote by absentee ballot 
in any State or political subdivision in any 
election for any Member of Congress shall be 
denied the right to vote for such officer in 
such election because of any requirement of 
registration that does not include a provision 
of absentee registration. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall prevent 
any State or political subdivision from adopt- 
ing less restrictive voting practices than those 
that are prescribed herein. 

(e) As used in this title, the term— 

(1) “State” maans each of the several 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; 

(2) “Member of Congress” means Senator, 
or Representative in, or Resident Commis- 
sioner or Delegate to, the Congress; and 

(3) “Congressional election” means any 
election held for the nomination of a can- 
didate for election as, or for the election of, 
a Member of Congress. 

(f) The provisions of section 11(c) of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 shall apply to false 
registration, and other fraudulent acts and 
conspiracies, committed under this title. 

Sec. 102. Whenever the Attorney General 
has reason to believe that a State or politi- 
cal subdivision is denying or attempting to 
deny to any person the right to vote in any 
election in violation of this title, he may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States, an action in a district 
court of the United States, in accordance 
with sections 1391 through 1393 of title 28, 
United States Code, for a restraining order, 
@ preliminary or permanent injunction, or 
such other order as he deems appropriate. 
An action under this section shall be heard 
and determined by a court of three judges 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
2282 of title 28 of the United States Code 
and any appeal shall be to the Supreme 
Court. 

Sec. 103. Any person who deprives, or at- 
tempts to deprive, any other person of any 
right secured by the first section of this title 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


TITLE II—ABSENTEE VOTER FORMS 


Sec. 201. (a) A citizen of the United States 
who, although a legal resident of a State, 
will not be physically present in his pre- 
cinct or election district on the date of a 
Presidential or Congressional election may 
use the post card application (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Absentee Voter Form”) 
set out in subsection (d) in order to be 
registered as an absentee voter or request 
absentee voter ballots for any such election. 

(b) When duly executed by a person en- 
titled to use the Absentee Voter Form, such 
form shall be accepted by the appropriate 
officials of any State or political subdivision 
thereof as absentee registration to vote in 
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any Congressional or Presidential election, 
and as an application for an absentee ballot 
for use in such election, if such person is a 
legal resident of such State or subdivision 
and is otherwise entitled to register and vote 
in such election. The provisions of this sub- 
section relating to Presidential elections 
shall not apply to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

(c) The Congress recommends that the 
States provide for the acceptance of the Ab- 
sentee Voter Form for absentee registration 
to vote in, and as an application for an ab- 
sentee ballot for use in, State and local 
elections, 

(d) The form and content of the Absentee 
Veter Form shall be as follows: 

(1) The form shall be printed on both 
sides of a card approximately nine and one- 
half by four and one-eighth inches in size. 

(2) Upon one side, perpendicular to the 
long dimension of the card, there shall be 
printed the following: 

Fill out both sides of card. 


ABSENTEE VOTER FORM 


State of 
(Fl in name of State) 

1. I am a citizen of the United States and 
am eligible to vote in the State indicated 
above. I am not requesting a ballot from 
any other State, nor am I voting in any elec- 
tion conducted by any other State. 

2. I (am) (request to be) registered to vote 

(Strike out one) 
in such State. 

3. (a) The date of the first elec- 
tion for which I am requesting a ballot is 


(day, month, year) 
months prior to the date 
of such election my legal residence in the 
State indicated above has been: 


(City, State, and zip code) 
The voting precinct or election district for 
this residence is 


(Enter if known) 
(c) I request that an absentee ballot be 
sent to me at my present address, which 


(City, State, and zip code) 
4. (a) I request an absentee ballot to 
vote in the coming election of the following 


ry 
Special (Check any which apply) 
Congressional 
Presidential 
Presidential preference pr: 
Primary for the selection of delegates 
to a national nominating convention. 
(b) If I have requested a ballot for a 


primary election, my party affiliation is 


(name of political party) 


NOTE: IF PARTY AFFILIATION IS SECRET IN YOUR 
STATE, DO NOT FILL IN THE BLANK FOR ITEM 
4(B) 

5. I will be temporarily absent from my 
precinct or election district on the date of 
this election because 
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Norr.—Any person who knowingly and 
willfully makes any false statement or mis- 
representation in filling out this form is sub- 
ject to a fine of up to $10,000 and imprison- 
ment for up to 5 years. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Before filling out this form check the 
instruction chart at any Post Office for in- 
formation as to any additional information 
your State may require, the title and address 
of the official to whom this form must be 
sent, and other information. 

2. Type or print all entries except signa- 
tures. Fill out both sides of the card. 

3. Address card to the proper official, whose 
title and address appear on the instruction 
chart posted in any Post Office. 

4. Mail this form as soon as your State 
will accept registration or ballot requests. 

(3) The other side of the card shall have 
a red, white, and blue band across it longi- 
tudinally, and there shall be printed on such 
side the following: 

FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF CARD 


Official mailing address: 


(City, State, and zip code) 
Sec. 202. The Attorney General shall— 


(1) have a sufficient number of Absen- 
tee Voter Forms printed and provide for their 
distribution to United States Post Offices 
and other appropriate federal buildings; 

(2) provide for the preparation, revision, 
printing, and distribution of charts and pam- 
phlets showing the title and address of the 
State and local election officials to whom 
Absentee Voter Forms should be sent in each 
State, and such other information as the At- 
torney General deems necessary; 

(3) enter into arrangements with the 
Postal Service and other Federal agencies to 
provide that a copy of such chart cr pam- 
phiet, and a supply of absentee voter forms 
are conspicuously displayed and readily 
available; 

(4) cooperate with State and local govern- 
ment officials in providing for the effective 
operation of this title. 

Src. 203, (a) The provisions of section 11 
(c) of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 shall 
apply to false registration, and other fraudu- 
lent acts and conspiracies committed under 
this title. 

(b) Any person who deprives, or attempts 
to deprive. any other person of any right 
under this itle shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

(c) The provisions of section 1001 of title 
18, United States Code, are made applicable 
to the absentee voter form. 

Sec. 204. (a) This title shall not affect 
the provisions of the Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act of 1955, however, persons eligible 
to use the form and procedures provided 
under such Act may use such form or the 
absentee voter form, if they are eligible 
to use the absentee voter form also. 

(b) As used in this title— 

(1) “Presidential election” means a pri- 
mary election held for the expression of a 
preference for the nomination of persons for 
election to the office of President and Vice 
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President or for the selection of delegates to 
a national nominating convention, of a polit- 
ical, party. held. to. nominate candidates for 
such offices, and an election held for the 
election of Presidential electors; and 

(2) “Congressional election” means any 
election held for the nomination of a can- 
didate for election as, or for the election of, a 
Senator, or Representative in, or Resident 
Commissioner or Delegate to, the Congress; 
and 

(3) “State” means each of the several 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec. 205. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 206. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of any provision thereof to 
any person or circumstance is judicially 
determined to be invalid, the remainder of 
this Act, or the application of such pro- 
visions to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected by this determination. 


THE VOTER ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 
THE PROBLEM 

Millions of eligible voters change their 
residence every year or are away from home 
on election days. In all too many cases, these 
people are being effectively disenfranchised— 
not by design but because our increasingly 
mobile population is confronted by an elec- 
tion system created for an earlier age. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1970 began to 
correct this situation by (1) providing that 
any otherwise qualified person could vote in 
a presidential election in the place at which 
he had lived for at least 30 days prior to the 
election; and (2) directing the states to 
adopt absentee balloting and registration 
procedures for presidential elections. How- 
ever, the 1970 Act applies only to presiden- 
tial elections. Consequently, problems re- 
main with respect to voting in congressional 
elections, Moreover, the absentee registra- 
tion and voting procedures remain complex 
and obstructive. 

WHAT THIS BILL WILL ACCOMPLISH 

1. It will extend to congressional elections 
the provisions of the Act of 1970 which (a) 
remove durational residency requirements of 
more than 30 days as a condition of voting 
in presidential elections, and (b) keep open 
the registration books until 30 days before 
election days. 

Comment.—These provisions set uniform 
minimum standards for all elections for fed- 
eral office. They do not prevent a state from 
adopting standards that are even less rigid. 

2, It provides a simple method of absentee 
application for registration and ballots using 
a postal card form to be available in all post 
offices and other appropriate federal build- 
ings, where relevant information on all state 
elections will also be placed. State and local 
election officials would be required to accept 
the form for all elections to federal office. 

Comment.—This system is modeled on that 
established for military personnel and fed- 
eral civilian employees in foreign countries 
by the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955. 
That Act suggested to the states that they 
honor a postal card form as a simultaneous 
application for absentee registration and 
ballot for those covered by the Act, In the 
years following the 1955 Act, voting partici- 
pation by military personnel using absentee 
ballots has risen to more than 50% of those 
eligible, a rate considerably higher than that 
for civilians. Most of the states have cooper- 
ated, and there have been no complaints of 
fraud or abuse. 

3. Administrative responsibility for the ab- 
sentee program would be placed in the De- 
partment of Justice, which would prepare the 
election information on each state, cooperate 
with other federal agencies and with the 
states in the production and distribution of 
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the postal card forms and the election in- 
formation, and enforce the provisions against 
fraud or other violations. 

4. The bill includes the safeguards against 
abuse contained in the Voting Rights Acts 
of 1965 and 1970, and includes on the postal 
card form a warning of the penalties for 
knowingly and willfully making any false 
statement or misrepresentation—a fine of 
$10,000 and/or imprisonment of up to 5 
years, 


Mr. HUGHES. This legislation has two 
major provisions: The first would abolish 
durational residency requirements for all 
congressional elections—and thereby 
enfranchise millions of American citizens 
who change their place of residence every 
year; the second would let civilians use 
the simplified absentee ballot procedures 
which have been used so successfully in 
the military services. 

The right to vote in America has 
greatly expanded since colonial days 
when property, racial, and sexual re- 
strictions combined to restrict the right 
to vote to an elite minority. The Constitu- 
tion, the post-Civil War amendments, 
and the women’s suffrage movement in- 
sured that by the 1920 elections the 
franchise was complete in law for every- 
one. And the Civil Rights Act of 1965 
began to assure that the right in law was 
indeed a right in fact. 

Then in 1970 the 91st Congress recog- 
nized that two significant portions of the 
citizenry remained effectively disfran- 
chised. These were the people who moved 
their homes in an election year and the 
people who were absent from their voting 
district on election day or during the 
registration period. 

Their numbers were astounding and 
the political impact of their disfranchise- 
ment was serious. For instance, George 
Gallup estimates that in 1968 5 million 
otherwise qualified voters were ineligible 
to vote for President of the United States 
because they failed to meet durational 
residency requirements; and that 4 mil- 
lion eligible voters were outside of their 
voting district on election day and failed 
to use the absentee ballot. Thus, in the 
same year that Richard Nixon defeated 
HUBERT HUMPHREY by a little over 500,000 
votes, better than 9 million qualified 
Americans sat on the sidelines. An elec- 
toral system designed for an earlier and 
simpler age had disfranchised a startling 
number of an increasingly mobile popu- 
lation. 

The 91st Congress took a first step to 
remedy these inequities by passing sec- 
tion 202 of the 1970 Voting Rights Act. 
Section 202 did two things: First, it re- 
placed the confusing patchwork of State 
law residency requirements with a uni- 
form national law, applicable to pres- 
idential elections, which abolished all 
durational residency requirements and 
qualified citizens to vote if they were 
residents of their new State for 30 days 
prior to the election; second, it directed 
the States to adopt absentee registration 
and voting procedures for all presiden- 
tial elections. 

As for residency requirements, the 
statute cured the problem as it applies 
to presidential elections, but failed to 
address itself to the much larger dis- 
franchisement of citizens in congres- 
sional elections. For, while an estimated 
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5 million persons could not vote in the 
past presidential election because of 
changed residence, additional millions 
of otherwise qualified citizens were dis- 
qualified to vote in congressional elec- 
tions. This disparity between presiden- 
tial and congressional disfranchisement 
existed even before the 1970 law because 
most States impose less restrictive dura- 
tional residency requirements on those 
voting for President than on those vot- 
ing for Senator and Representative. 

I am proposing today that we com- 
plete the legal enfranchisement of the 
American people by extending to con- 
gressional elections those same pro- 
cedures which section 202 of the 1970 
Voting Rights Amendments applied to 
the presidential elections. Durational 
residency requirements abridge the in- 
herent right of citizens to move freely 
across State lines, and they should be 
abolished altogether in the election of 
all Federal officers. 

Old arguments about residents not 
knowing enough about the candidates or 
issues of their new States are no longer 
valid. Saturation of TV stations every- 
where with the candidate’s image and 
ideas are making today’s voter the best 
informed in the history of democratic 
governments. Federal court decisions 
striking down unreasonable residency 
requirements in recent years have recog- 
nized this fact of modern life, and Con- 
gress acknowledged America’s greater 
mobility and exposure to candidates in 
the 1970 law. Congress should finish the 
job now. 

I am coupling my legislation to remove 
durational residency requirements with a 


proposal to simplify absentee balloting 
for those eligible voters who are outside 
of their voting district on election day. 
This legislation would affect the 7 million 
qualified sick and disabled who did not 
use an absentee ballot in 1968, as well 
as the millions of mobile Americans— 


the businessmen, college students, 
migrant workers, vacationers, truck- 
drivers, and entertainers who have been 
effectively disfranchised by the current 
system. These people should know that 
their votes are needed, wanted, and in- 
deed demanded by the democratic proc- 
ess. 

My bill would require States to adopt 
streamlined procedures for absentee bal- 
loting and registration for all Federal 
elections and primaries similar to the 
procedures presently available to our 
Armed Forces. 

Those procedures were established in 
1955 when Congress was made aware of 
an alarming situation. The Armed Forces 
of the United States, called upon again 
and again to defend the principles of 
democracy, were themselves frequently 
denied the most basic democratic right— 
the opportunity to cast a ballot. Congress 
responded by enacting the Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Act. This act urged all 
the States to enact simplified and ef- 
ficient absentee registration and voting 
procedures for military personnel and 
their wives and dependents. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I have examined the effort 
with interest and delight. In 1952 less 
than 15 percent of our Armed Forces 
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cast a ballot. Now, as a result of vigorous 
information and education on the part 
of the services and because of great co- 
operation among the various States, vot- 
ing in the military services has more 
than tripled to about 50 percent for 
presidential elections. 

This by itself would be an outstanding 
accomplishment. But when we compare 
this performance with the voting pattern 
of our civilian population, an even more 
dramatic story unfolds. The percentage 
of absentee voting in the military sur- 
passes the percentage of overall civilian 
voting in several of the States, and ap- 
proaches the national average. In 1964, 
for example, the turnout in the armed 
services—52 percent—was higher than 
the rate in 13 States, and was virtually 
identical with that in five other States. 

The reason servicemen vote regularly 
is the Federal post card application pro- 
cedure—FPCA. While civilians face self- 
defeating redtape in States which pro- 
hibit absentee registration, or absentee 
voting in primaries, or which design pro- 
cedures which mire the prospective voter 
in bureaucratic details, servicemen 
simply send in their post cards and are 
assured of a ballot for any and all elec- 
tions. The procedure is simple. It is easy. 
It is safe. Not one case of fraud has come 
to the attention of the Federal voting 
assistance program staff in the 16 years 
of its operation. 

I propose today that a similar pro- 
cedure be established for all our citizens. 
The bill provides for the production and 
distribution of a post card, entitled the 
absentee voter form—AVF—and a chart, 
showing addresses of State and local vot- 
ing officials, elective offices to be filled. 
and election dates. The post cards would 
be readily available at all post offices, and 
Federal office buildings, where the charts 
would be prominently displayed, The 
proposed legislation requires that for all 
Federal elections the States will accept 
these post cards as absentee registration 
and as applications for absentee ballots. 
The legislation urges the States to adopt 
the post card for State and local elec- 
tions as well. Finally, the bill directs the 
Justice Department to appoint a coordi- 
nator of the civilian absentee voting pro- 
gram, to work in cooperation with the 
military program and with the States to 
carry out these provisions. 

We have been diligently eradicating 
subtle discriminations in all areas of 
American life. Repeatedly the power of 
the people is upheld in courts and in 
Congress against the inertia of the bu- 
reaucracy. It is necessary now that the 
right which secures all other rights— 
the right to vote—be extended to those 
millions who exercise their freedom to 
move about within the United States. It 
is time for the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment, working together, to provide for 
these people on the move. The measure 
I offer today, constitutional, consistent 
with wise public policy, and long over- 
due, would accomplish this purpose. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself 
and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 934. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to expand and 
improve our Nation’s resources for the 
training of physicians, dentists, optom- 
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etrists, pharmacists, podiatrists, veteri- 
narians, and professional public health 
personnel, and for other purposes; and 

S. 935. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase and ex- 
pand the national resources for the 
education of doctors of medicine and 
osteopathy; and to promote the role of 
academic medical centers in improving 
the delivery of health services and med- 
ical care. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
two health bills. The first bill, the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments of 1971, will extend and 
improve those parts of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act which expires 
June 30, 1971. This authority is the 
principal mechanism which channels 
Federal support into this Nation’s schools 
of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, podi- 
atry, pharmacy, optometry, and vet- 
erinary medicine. As we all know, the 
health professional schools of this coun- 
try, particularly those of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy, are in great 
financial distress. Several of these insti- 
tutions have already been forced to close 
their doors and many more are on the 
brink of economic collapse. It is not 
uncommon for these institutions to be 
forced to literally “feed upon them- 
selves.” That is to say, they are using 
up their institutional endowments. 

In order to qualify for project grant 
assistance under current authority, these 
institutions have had to demonstrate 
that they are in dire financial straits as a 
precondition for grant assistance. That 
policy is not as it should be. In that 
regard, the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges have re- 
cently issued provocative and challeng- 
ing reports. These reports are similar in 
their basic recommendations and they 
concur in recommending that the Fed- 
eral support to these institutions should 
be put on a “first dollar” rather than 
‘Jast dollar” basis. They, therefore, con- 
clude that the Federal support ought to 
be on a capitation grant. The President, 
Mr. Nixon, in his health message to the 
Congress, has also made clear the ad- 
ministration’s concurrence with the 
notion of capitation support. 

Accordingly, the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Amendments of 
1971 reflects that basic change in policy. 
These amendments are comprehensive 
in scope. They include construction grant 
assistance for the health professions, 
broad-based student loan and scholar- 
ship provisions, and institutional and 
project grant support for the health pro- 
fessional schools. The institutional sup- 
port is calculated by the capitation 
method with the differential levels being 
$5,000 per student for the schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy, 
$3,500 per student for the schools of op- 
tometry, podiatry, and veterinary med- 
icine, and $2,000 per student for schools 
of pharmacy. 

The second bill, Mr. President, the 
Physician Manpower Support and Serv- 
ices Act of 1971, again is based in sub- 
stantial measure on the recommenda- 
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tions of the prestigious Carnegie Com- 
mission and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. This bill, which pro- 
poses wholly new authority, includes the 
following major provisions: 

First. For schools of medicine and oste- 
opathy, title I of the bill provides for new 
construction or expansion of educational 
facilities, provision for meeting excep- 
tional expenditures with regard to new 
educational programs, and additional 
operating support for institutions which 
increase their enrollments. 

Second. Title II of the bill is designed 
to support academic health programs for 
community education and service. In 
that regard its principal purpose is to 
assist this Nation’s academic medical 
centers in establishing health mainte- 
nance organizations. As we know, HMO’s 
are vastly more efficient and effective 
ways of providing high-quality health- 
care services to people. Already in this 
country there are about 30 HMO’s which 
cover approximately 8 million Ameri- 
cans. The President in his health message 
has made clear the commitment of the 
administration to the further develop- 
ment and expansion of HMO’s for the 
people of this country. Title II of the 
bill recognizes the crucial role and ready 
resources available in the academic med- 
ical centers for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The time of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Chair will recognize me, I 
will be glad to yield my 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, spe- 
cifically, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would be empowered 
to make grants for planning and feasi- 
bility studies to academic medical cen- 
ters, make grants for initial development 
costs of health maintenance organiza- 
tions, and support the construction and 
renovation of facilities necessary for the 
development of these HMO’s. 

Third. Title ITI of the bill would assist 
in the establishment and operation of 
area, health education centers. These 
centers would be affiliated with aca- 
demic medical centers. They would 
train medical residents and M.D. and 
D.D.S. candidates on a rotational basis; 
they would carry on continuing educa- 
tion for local doctors, dentists, and other 
health-care personnel; they would ad- 
vise with local health authorities and 
hospitals; they would assist community 
colleges and comprehensive colleges in 
training allied health personnel; and, in 
other ways, they would help improve 
health care in their areas. 

Mr. President, the Senate Health Sub- 
committee, which I chair, has began ex- 
tensive and systematic hearings into the 
massive health-care crisis which con- 
fronts this Nation. Clearly, the shortage 
and maldistribution of health manpower 
and the massive financial crisis facing 
our health professional schools contrib- 
ute to this national crisis. It is folly to 
assume that we can bring rationality 
and equity to the health-care system if 
we do not deal adequately with the man- 
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power problem, These two bills will, I 
believe, move us significantly forward in 
terms of developing a coherent Federal 
policy with regard to the education of 
America’s health manpower. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sec- 
tion-by-section analyses of the two bills. 

There being no objection, the section- 
by-section analyses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSES OF THE HEALTH 

PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

AMENDMENTS OF 1971 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS TRAINING 
Part A—Construction grants 


Section 101. Extends the existing program 
of grants for construction of teaching facili- 
ties for medical, dental, and other health per- 
sonnel (Part B of Title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act) through fiscal 1976, pro- 
viding the following authorizations: $300,- 
000,000 in FY 1972, $350,000,000 in FY 1973, 
$400,000,000 in FY 1974, $450,000,000 in FY 
1975, and $500,000,000 in FY 1976. Also ex- 
tends the period in which appropriated funds 
are to remain available for obligation from 
one year to two years. 

Section 102. Broadens the list of eligible 
applicants for construction grants by includ- 
ing outpatient facilities affiliated with any 
eligible school. 

Section 103. Increases and simplifies pro- 
visions limiting the federal share of con- 
struction costs, which range from 50 percent 
to 75 percent in various cases under present 
law. The federal share would be 75 percent in 
all cases unless the HEW Secretary deter- 
mined the existence of unusual circum- 
stances, in which case the federal share could 
be raised to a maximum of 85 percent. 

Section 104. Broadens the definition of 
construction costs to include the cost of land 
and existing buildings. Defines the term 
“affiliated outpatient facility”. 


Part B—Student loans 


Section 201. Increases the annual maxi- 
mum loan per student from $2,500 to $3,500. 
Extends the student loan program (Part C of 
Title VII of the Public Health Service Act) 
through fiscal 1976, providing the following 
authorizations: $60,000,000 in FY 1972, $65,- 
000,000 in FY 1973, $70,000,000 in FY 1974, 
$75,000,000 in FY 1975, and $80,000,000 in FY 
1976. Broadens the eligibility for forgiveness 
of student loans for those who choose to 
practice in areas lacking adequate health 
professionals to students of all schools eligi- 
ble under the Act. Postpones distribution of 
asset from loan fund created under the Act 
from 1974 to 1979. 


Part C—Institutional and special project 
grants for training heaith professions per- 
sonnel 
Section 301. Amends the title of Part E of 

Title VII of the Public Health Service Act to 

read: “Grants To Improve the Quality of 

Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Osteopathy, 

Optometry, Podiatry and Veterinary Medi- 

cine.” 

Section 302. Establishes a system of capi- 
tation support for institutional grants for 
the period fiscal 1972-1976 inclusive, and 
provides that the amount of an annual 
grant would include a base of $50,000 per 
school plus an additional sum per school for 
each full-time student, ranging from $5,000 
for schools of medicine, osteopathy and den- 
tistry; to $3,500 for schools of optometry, 
podiatry and veterinary medicine and $2,000 
for schools of pharmacy. Creates applica- 
tion procedures and eligibility criterla for 
such institutional grants. Defines “full-time 
student,” 

Section 303. Extends the program of spe- 
cial project grants through fiscal 1976 and 
provides the following authorizations: $150,- 
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000.000 for FY 1972. $165,000,000 for fiscal 
1973, $180,000 for FY 1974, $195,000,000 for 
fiscal 1975 and $210,000,000 for FY 1976. Es- 
tablishes eligibility standards and criteria 
to be used by the Secretary in approving ap- 
plications. 

Section 304. Repeals the present section 
773 of the Public Health Service Act. 

Part D—Scholarship grants 


Section 401, Transfers the authority to 
award grants from the Surgeon General to 
the HEW Secretary. Increases the amount of 
grants to schools for scholarship awards 
from $2,000 times one-tenth the number of 
full-time students to $3,000 times one-tenth 
the number of full-time students. Extends 
the program through fiscal 1976. Increases 
the maximum scholarship award from 
$2,500 to $3,500. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PHY- 
SICIAN MANPOWER SUPPORT AND SERVICES 
Acr or 1971 
Section 2. Statement of findings and dec- 

laration of purpose. 


TITLE I. GRANTS FOR THE EXPANSION OF FACIL- 
ITIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF DOCTORS OF 
MEDICINE AND OSTEOPATHY 
Section 101. Statement of purpose. 
Section 102. Provides the following au- 

thorizations for construction grants by the 

HEW Secretary to meet the cost of new or 

expanding educational facilities for Doctors 

of Medicine and Osteopathy: $200,000,000 in 

FY 1972, $200,000,000 in FY 1973, $250,000,- 

000 in FY 1974, $200,000,000 in FY 1975, and 

$150,000,000 in FY 1976. Provides that appro- 

priated funds shall remain available for ob- 
ligation for two years. Defines “educational 
facilities”. 

Section 103. Establishes administrative 
procedures for carrying out Section 102. Lim- 
its the federal share to 80 percent of the 
total construction cost. Limits a grant to 
$200,000 per new or additional student, the 
addition of which would be possible under 
the construction project. 

Section 104. Provides the following author- 
izations for grants by the HEW Secretary to 
meet start-up costs associated with new or 
expanding educational facilities for Doctors 
of Medicine and Osteopathy: $20,000,000 in 
FY 1972, $20,000,000 in FY 1973, $25,000,000 
in FY 1974, $20,000,000 in FY 1975, $15,000,- 
000 in FY 1976. Provides that appropriated 
funds will remain available for obligation for 
two years. 

Section 105. Provides administrative proce- 
dures for carrying out Section 104, Requires 
grants awarded under Section 104 to be cal- 
culated on the basis of $20,000 per new or 
additional student. 

Section 106. Authorizes the following 
amounts for grants by the HEW Secretary 
to meet operating costs of new or expanded 
educational facilities for Doctors of Medicine 
and Osteopathy: $4,000,000 in FY 1972, $8,- 
000,000 in FY 1973, $14,000,000 in FY 1974, 
$18,000,000 in FY 1975 and $15,000,000 in FY 
1976. 

Section 107. Provides administrative proce- 
dures for carrying out Section 106. Provides 
that operating grants awarded pursuant to 
Section 106 shall be in addition to any other 
operating support of students of medicine 
and osteopathy pursuant to any other pro- 
vision of the Public Health Service Act. Pro- 
vides that Section 106 grants shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of $4,000 per new or ad- 
ditional students, 


TITLE Il. SUPPORT OF ACADEMIC HEALTH PRO- 
GRAMS FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND SERVICE 

Part A—Grants to assist academic health 
centers in planning and initiating health 
maintenance organizations 
Section 201. Statement of purpose. 
Section 202. Defines the following terms 

used in the Title: “academic health center”, 
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“health maintenance organization”, group 
medical. practice’, “direct service prepay- 
ment”, “wide range of services” and 


“construction”. 
Grants for Planning and Feasibility Studies 


Section 301. Authorizes the HEW, on rec- 
ommendation of the Health Maintenance Or- 
ganization Review Council, to make grants 
to academic health centers for studies of the 
feasibility of developing health maintenance 
organizations. Requires a report to the Sec- 
retary within two years on the findings of 
the study, and specifies types of information 
to bé included in the report. Provides the 
following authorizations: $10,000,000 in FY 
1972, $20,000,000 in FY 1973 and $20,000,000 
in FY 1974. 


Grants for Initial Development Costs 


Section 401. Authorizes the HEW Secretary 
to make grants to academic medical. centers 
for the initial development costs of a health 
maintenance organization. Specifies purposes 
for which the grants may be used. Provides 
the following authorizations: $2,000,000 in 
FY 1972, $20,000,000 in FY 1973, $55,000,000 
in FY 1974 and $70,000,000 in FY 1975. 


Grants or Construction and Renovation of 
Facilities 

Section 501. Authorizes the HEW Secretary 
to make grants to academic medical centers 
for the construction and equipping of facil- 
ities used for health services to members of 
a health maintenance organization. Pro- 
hibits award of a grant if assistance is avail- 
able under Titles I and II of the Medical Fa- 
cilities Construction and Modernization 
Amendments of 1970 and Title IX of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Provides the following 
authorizations: $10,000,000 in FY 1972, $30,- 
000,000 in FY 1973, $50,000,000 in FY 1974, 
$50,000,000 in FY 1975. 


Guaranteed Loan Program 


Section 601. Authorizes the HEW Secre- 
tary to guarantee payment of principal and 
interest on loans made by private lenders to 
academic health centers in connection with 
health maintenance organizations. Estab- 
lishes in the Treasury a loan guarantee fund. 
Provides an open-ended authorization for 
appropriations to maintain the fund. 


Guaranteed Reinsurance Pool 


Section 701. Authorizes the HEW Secre- 
tary to establish a federally guaranteed re- 
insurance fund to offset losses incurred by 
health maintenance organizations because of 
abnormal expenses. Provides for financing of 
the fund by a percentage of the premium of 
each member of a health maintenance orga- 
nization established by an academic health 
center. Requires participation by all health 
maintenance organizational institutes in the 
guaranteed loan program. 


Health Maintenance Organization Review 
Council 


Section 801. Authorizes the HEW Secretary 
to appoint a 13-member Health Maintenance 
Organization Review Council, comprised of 
the Assistant HEW Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs, who shall serve as chair- 
man, and 12 public members, at least three 
of which shall be practicing physicians. Pro- 
vides for staggered four-year terms, and 
limits a member to two consecutive terms. 
Establishes duties for the Council. 

Report 

Section 901. Requires a report by June 30, 
1974, from the Secretary to the President and 
Congress, appraising activities under this 
Part and proposing appropriate recommen- 
dations. 

Records and Audit 
Section 1001. Requires maintenance of 


certain records by recipients of grants under 
this Title. 
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Part B—Grants to assist in the establishment 
and operation of area health education 
centers 
Section 101. Amends Title LX of the Public 

Health Service Act to read as follows: “Title 

IX Regional Cooperative Arrangements for 

Education, Research, Training and Demon- 

stration To Improve Health Services and 

Medical Care.” 

Section 102. Amends the existing state- 
ment of purpose to include establishment of 
area health education centers. Authorizes the 
following appropriations for grants: $150,- 
000,000 for FY 1971, $200,000,000 in FY 1972, 
$275,000,000 in FY 1973 and $300,000,000 in 
FY 1974. 

Section 103. Defines the term “area health 
education center.” 

Section 104. Provides that funds may be 
used for planning, establishment and opera- 
tion of area health education centers. 

Section 105. Modifies existing law on ad- 
ministrative provisions of this Title. 

Section 106. Provides the HEW Secretary 
with broad authority to act to facilitate 
interregional cooperation and to develop im- 
proved national capability for delivery of 
health services. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the Senator from Massachusetts 
for the leadership and initiative that he 
is demonstrating in his new role as a 
subcommittee chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. His energy 
and wisdom are needed. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
making arrangements for early hear- 
ings with an understanding of how this 
body can respond to one of the greatest 
needs in response to the health-care 
needs of our Nation. 

The two bills that we introduce today 
are extremely vital in the whole chain 
of action in response to the health-care 
needs. I am sure that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will lead us into early 
hearings and deliberation and enactment 
of these bills. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join in 
introducing today the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Amendments of 
1971, a bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to expand and 
improve our Nation's resources for the 
training of physicians, dentists, optome- 
trists, pharmacists, podiatrists, veteri- 
narians, and professional public health 
personnel, and for other purposes. 

Of all the problems that combine to 
constitute what the President and many 
others have referred to as the “crisis in 
health,” the shortage of trained man- 
power is generally acknowledged to be 
the most acute. And the most critical 
component of the shortage of trained 
manpower is the shortage of M.D.’s. It 
has persisted despite a longstanding pub- 
lic awareness and continued efforts to 
find a remedy. 

In 1963, Congress enacted the initial 
legislation to authorize national action 
to expand the number of physicians 
graduated—the Health Professions Edu- 
cation Assistance Act. That authorization 
has been extended twice: first in 1965, 
and again in 1968. Now, since the current 
authorization will expire on June 30, 
1971, it is time to consider further legis- 
lative action. This act is the basic statu- 
tory authority for Federal assistance to 
schools of the health professions. 
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The record of achievement under the 
Health Professions Education Assistance 
Act has been impressive. Let me mention 
just a few examples from a September 
1970 report by the HEW Secretary: 

Item: Between the fall of 1963—the 
year before the first grants were awarded 
under the HPEA—and the fall of 1969, 
annual admissions to schools of medicine 
and osteopathic medicine increased from 
9,200 to 10,900. In September 1970, there 
was a further increase, according to the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, to 11,800. 

Item: Since the HPEA construction 
program was first authorized in 1963, 133 
schools of the health professions had re- 
ceived by June 30, 1969, Federal aid for 
construction of teaching and related 
facilities, including some teaching hospi- 
tals, These dollars have assisted in the 
construction of 20 new schools and ex- 
pansion, renovation, or remodeling of 113 
others. 

Item: Between 1965—the first year of 
the student loan program—and 1969, 
there were substantial increases in the 
number of participating schools, the 
number of students receiving loans and 
the average loan per student. In 1965, 
there were 147 participating schools in 
four professions; and nearly 12,000 stu- 
dents received loans that averaged $833 
per student. By 1969, the number of 
schools had risen to 231 in seven profes- 
sions; the number of students assisted to 
25,000; and the average loan to about 
$1,060. 

Despite these achievements, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a doctor shortage remains, Our 
Nation’s medical schools are in serious 
financial condition; some are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Our very capacity 
to meet the burgeoning demand for 
health-care services hangs in the 
balance. 

The bill that I join in introducing today 
would make major strides toward meet- 
ing these problems. It has strong sup- 
port from those most intimately involved 
with the problems; namely, the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges and 
the Federation of the Association of the 
Schools of the Health Professions. 

The Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Amendments of 1971 would 
extend the HPEA program for 5 years, 
through the 12 months ending June 30, 
1976. In addition, the bill would make 
significant changes in some of the exist- 
ing programs. 

The heart of this bill is the recognition 
that our institutions for the education of 
the medical and dental professions are a 
precious national resource. As such, they 
deserve the protection provided by a sub- 
stantial and predictable commitment of 
Federal financial support. 

This bill would meet this need by pro- 
viding funds for operational support 
through a per-student capitation system. 
Such a system has been advocated by the 
October 1970 report of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, 
“Higher Education and the Nation’s 
Health—Policies for Medical and Dental 
Education,” and by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges’ Bicentennial 
Anniversary Program for the Expansion 
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of Medical Education. A variant of this 
system, based on capitation support per 
graduate instead of per student, was re- 
cently proposed by the President in his 
February 18 health message. 

The per-student capitation system that 
we propose today constitutes a substan- 
tial upgrading and enlargement of the 
existing system of Federal support that 
has proved cumbersome, inadequate, and 
unpredictable. 

The existing system is actually a com- 
bination of two approaches: On the one 
hand, a complex formula has been used 
to allocate funds aimed basically at in- 
creasing enrollments; on the other hand, 
@ project-by-project approach has been 
used to provide funds intended for spe- 
cial and innovative educational pro- 
grams. In theory, the combination of ap- 
proaches is meritorious. in practice, how- 
ever, serious problems have arisen. In- 
adequate financial support under the 
formula has driven an increasing num- 
ber of schools toward the brink of finan- 
cial chaos. To meet this emergency, spe- 
cial project funds have been diverted 
from supporting innovative programs to 
performing rescue missions, 

The proposal for a per-student capi- 
tation system would provide a predicta- 
ble level of support for basic operating 
purposes that would preclude the neces- 
sity for Federal intervention on a case- 
by-case basis to rescue individual schools. 
In addition, the capitation route would 
be easier to administer and would pre- 
serve the freedom of action necessary 
for an educational institution. Further- 
more, a continuing supply of predictable 
funds at a substantial level would permit 
schools to plan rationally to meet the 
Nation’s health manpower needs. 

Other major provisions of the bill 
would extend the authority for construc- 
tion grants, raising the level of Federal 
participation and extending coverage to 
the construction of much needed out- 
patient facilities. The maximum award 
for student loans and scholarships would 
be increased to $3,500 per student per 
year. This increase must be accompanied 
by adequate appropriations to reverse 
the drastic cutback in loan funds which 
occurred in 1970, reducing the program 
by nearly one-half. The special project 
authority would be retained and would 
be extended in a context which would 
enable it to achieve its originally in- 
tended purposes, 

Mr. President, today I am also proud 
to join in introducing the Phyiscian 
Manpower Support and Services Act of 
1971, a bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to increase and expand the 
national resources for the education of 
doctors of medicine and osteopathy; and 
to promote the role of academic medical 
centers in improving the delivery of 
health services and medical care. 

In essence, this is an omnibus measure 
authorizing support for new medical 
schools and for expansion of existing 
schools, and authorizing Federal support 
for the establishment of academic medi- 
cal center health maintenance organiza- 
tions and of area health education cen- 
ters. The major provisions of this bill 
have been advocated by the Carnegie 
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Commission on Higher Education and 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. 

The major thrust of this bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is to expand our national capacity 
to provide adequate health training and 
health care, with special emphasis on 
extending this capacity to areas of the 
country that presently lack such services. 
Five States do not contain a single aca- 
demic medical center; many other States 
are inadequately served. 

The fact is that an academic medical 
center provides far more than mere 
training of health professionals. It ex- 
erts a pervasive influence on upgrading 
the quality of health care throughout the 
region which it serves. 

My bill would not only provide for ad- 
ditional academic medical centers, but 
would extend their reach, both in terms 
of the education and the services they 
will provide. 

The bill is divided into three major 
parts. 

The first part would authorize a sys- 
tem of grants for the expansion of facili- 
ties for the education of doctors of medi- 
cine and osteopathy. 

Providing an adequate educational en- 
vironment for the training of these 
health professionals is a monumentally 
expensive undertaking. Despite the exist- 
ing well-publicized shortage of physi- 
cians in this country, our medical schools 
will be unable to meet the pressing de- 
mand for an increased output of trained 
health professional without special Fed- 
eral support, 

Under the first major part of the bill a 
series of grants would be made available 
to educational institutions, or other pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agencies, to meet 
the capital investment, startup costs and 
operating expenses associated either with 
a facility or with the expansion of an 
existing one. 

Federal assistance would be calculated 
on the basis of $200,000 per student for 
construction funding, limited to a maxi- 
mum Federal share of construction costs 
of 80 percent; on the basis of $20,000 per 
student for startup grants; and on the 
basis of $4,000 per student for operating 
support. 

Mr. President, the second major part 
of the bill would authorize grants to as- 
sist academic medical centers in plan- 
ning and initiating health maintenance 
organizations. 

I concur with a growing body of 
opinion which believes that the best hope 
for reform of our medical delivery sys- 
tem lies in the development of prepaid, 
comprehensive care provided in medical 
units that have come to be known as 
health maintenance organizations. It is 
vitally important, I believe, that some 
of these HMO’s be established in con- 
junction with academic medical cen- 
ters—which offer the combined resources 
of a medical school, and affiliated teach- 
ing hospital and associated research and 
educational programs. 

Although it has been shown to be de- 
sirable to combine health maintenance 
organizations and academic medical cen- 
ters, there are exceptional costs involved. 
It is unreasonable to ask our already fi- 
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nancially overburdened academic medi- 
cal centers to take on these additional 
costs. 

Therefore, the bill provides for a sys- 
tem of grants to meet these extraor- 
dinary costs. 

The grants would provide funds for 
necessary planning and feasibility 
studies. And, where such studies indi- 
cated, additional grants would be avail- 
able to meet initial development costs 
and the costs of construction and reno- 
vation for HMO health-care facilities. 

To provide initial working capital for 
academic medical center health main- 
tenance organizations, this bill would au- 
thorize a program of Federal loan guar- 
antees, and would provide a guaranteed 
reinsurance pool to offset losses incurred 
from abnormal expenses associated with 
health centers. 

The third part of the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would amend the existing statutory 
authority for regional medical programs 
to assist in the establishment and opera- 
tion of area health education centers. 

The purpose of these centers would be 
to fill in some of the gaps in health train- 
ing across our Nation caused by the un- 
even geographic distribution of academic 
medical centers. 

These area health education centers 
would be located in areas not served by 
academic medical centers. The area 
health education centers would be at 
local hospitals, and their educational 
programs would be affiliated with aca- 
demic medical centers. 

In addition to training medical and 
dental students on a rotational basis, the 
centers would offer a source of continu- 
ing education for local health profes- 
sionals, and would advise in training al- 
lied health personnel. Through these 
various services, the centers would exert 
a major influence toward improving 
health care in their areas. 

By Mr. MONTOYA (for himself, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr, INOUYE, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. McGee, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
Monpate, Mr. Moss, Mr, PELL, 
Mr. RanpoupH, and Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) : 

S. 936. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide increases in bene- 
fits, to make improyements in the medi- 
care program with emphasis upon im- 
provements in the operating effectiveness 
of such programs, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
should like to introduce for the last time, 
I hope, my proposal to include prescrip- 
tion drugs under medicare. In past years 
the critics of this legislation have been 
inclined to await the results of the studies 
regarding need and feasibility. As we 
meet here today, the concept of drug care 
under medicare has been studied, the 
studies have been studied, and Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we again refuse to act it could 
be said, for thousands of our senior citi- 
zens, the possibilities have been studied 
to death. 

It would be interesting to take note of 
the many of our grandparents and par- 
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ents who have perished waiting while 
we studied the virtues of providing them 
with the prescription drugs they needed. 
We simply cannot again refuse to act. 

This bill provides the protection which 
is so necessary. It covers all prescription 
drugs deemed to be necessary by the 
individual’s physician. It is financed 
under part A of the medicare program. It 
establishes a $1 copayment by the con- 
sumer and a reimbursement mechanism 
for the pharmacist. The reimbursement 
procedure is tied to a formulary com- 
mittee’s establish list of appropriate 
drugs. 


Virtually everyone who has considered 
the merits of providing drugs under med- 
icare has concluded that it is quite neces- 
sary. They have also concluded that such 
a program is indeed feasible. Those who 
have in the past argued that the concept 
was obviously valid but the program 
needed study certainly no longer have a 
valid reason for further delay. 

In fact, Mr. President, I can scarcely 
conceive of any argument having any 
application today. The promises have 
been made too often in the past, the 
studies have been long since completed. 
What is left is simply for us to deliver 
what we have so long debated. 

I should like, Mr. President, to briefly 
run through those facts which make this 
proposal so critically important. We have 
heard them many times before, but I, 
nonetheless, would like to have them in 
the record as part of this consideration 
of the legislation. 

First, there is no question, nor has 
there ever been one, of need. It is clear, 
and has always been clear, that our 
elderly citizens have a greater need for 
drugs and a lesser ability to obtain them. 

According to the 1969 report of the 
Special Committee on Aging: 

Drug expenditure by those over age 65 
average three times higher than those for 
all Americans and yet one-half of all older 
people living alone or with nonrelatives, dur- 
ing 1967 had annual incomes of less than 
$1,480; one in four had as little as $1,000 
or less, 

Prescription expenses of those of the eld- 
erly with severe chronic conditions—about 
15% of all elderly persons—were over six 
times as great as the expenses of younger 
people. 


And, yet, it is clear that a dispropor- 
tionate number of these elderly people 
live well below the poverty line, and cer- 
tainly below national income averages. 

The HEW task force points out that 
the disproportionately high expenditures 
among the elderly, combined with a wide- 
spread inability to pay for such drugs, 
“may well be refiected in needless sick- 
ness and disability, unemployability, and 
costly hospitalization which could have 
been prevented by adequate out-of- 
hospital treatment.” 

So long as there is a single elderly 
person who suffers from a chronic ail- 
ment but cannot have proper treatment 
because he cannot afford the ongoing ex- 
pense of the prescription drug needed, so 
long as there is a single elderly person in 
the hospital because he could not receive 
proper out-of-hospital care, so long as 
there is a single mortality among our 
senior citizens because of a lack of a pre- 
scription drug, readily available but too 
expensive, so long as there is an incidence 
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of any one of these, we are not doing our 
job, we are not fulfilling our obligation to 
our senior citizens. 

To those who say we cannot afford 
this program, I should like to reply, we 
cannot afford not to have it. The cost in 
human life and health alone are sufficient 
to warrant the expenditure. The elderly 
who will not be forced into hospitals in 
order to get drugs under medicare provide 
an economy. 

We have not the slightest hesitation 
to pay the cost of drugs to the hospital- 
ized elderly. We, in fact, encourage peo- 
ple to enter the hospital in order to re- 
ceive treatment which they can afford. 
We, in effect, say to those who can and 
should stay at home utilizing prescription 
drugs, “you must enter the hospital so 
that your expenses can be covered.” This 
attitude, Mr. President, is false economy, 
both in terms of the human and fiscal 
factors. 

The preponderance of intensive drug 
needs among the elderly is sufficient evi- 
dence that this legislation is needed and 
needed now. Out of over 1 billion out-of- 
hospital prescriptions filled annually, 24 
percent are filled by senior citizens. Of 
these prescriptions a very large number 
are for life-sustaining drugs. The Com- 
mittee on Aging tells us that— 

Prescription expenses of those of the elder- 
ly with severe chronic conditions—about 
15% of all elderly people—were over six 
times as great as the expenses of younger 
people, 


To suggest that relief is coming for 
the elderly from other sources is utterly 
false. Only about 10 percent of the 65 
and older age group had private health 
insurance for out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs at the end of 1966. Where such 
coverage is purchased, it is financially 
helpful only in so-called catastrophic ill- 
nesses. It is generally included only in 
major medical policies involving deduc- 
tibles of $100, $250, or $500, which the 
individual must pay himself. 

Income tax deductions provide relief 
for only an estimated 8 percent of drug 
expenditures of the elderly, and these 
benefit only those elderly individuals who 
receive enough to have income tax pay- 
ments. 

Mr. President, it should be abundantly 
clear that prescription drug protection 
for the elderly is absolutely necessary, 
and that it is not going to be provided 
from any other source. It is imperative 
that this Congress act in this critical 
area. Senior Americans have waited 
long enough for us to stop studying and 
begin delivering. 

Mr. President, Congressman OBEY, of 
Wisconsin, has recently adapted his leg- 
islation along the lines of this proposal. 
He has introduced this measure in the 
House with over 80 cosponsors. I am ex- 
tremely hopeful that both House and 
Senate will move decisively and with all 
due haste to fulfill our very longstanding 
commitment. 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 937. A bill for the relief of Vladko 
Dimitrov Denev; and 

S. 938. A bill for the relief of Zarko 
Vucinich, and his wife, Alexandra Vuci- 
nich. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STENNIS (for himself 
and Mrs. SMITH) (by request) : 

S. 939. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1972 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, and research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength for each ac- 
tive duty component and of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SmitH), I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1972 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component 
and of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of transmittal requesting consideration 
of the legislation and explaining its pur- 
pose be printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following the listing of the bill, 
and that the text of the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1971. 
Hon, Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith proposed legislation “To authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1972 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component and 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes.” This proposal is a part of the 
Department of Defense legislative program 
for the 92nd Congress, and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has advised that en- 
actment of the proposal would be in accord 
with the program of the President, This pro- 
posal is also being sent to the President of 
the Senate. 

This proposal would provide authorization 
for appropriations as needed for procure- 
ment in each of the categories of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat vehi- 
cles and for other weapons for each of the 
military departments in an amount equal to 
the new obligational authority being re- 
quested for such purposes in the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1972. For the first time 
torpedoes and related support equipment for 
the Navy are included as required by lan- 
guage amending section 412(b) by section 
505 of P.L. 91-441. In addition, the proposal 
would provide fund authorization in amounts 
equal to the new obligational authority in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1972 in total for each of the research, 
development, test, and evaluation appropria- 
tions for the military departments and the 
defense agencies. Appropriations are also au- 
thorized for the Emergency Fund for re- 
search, development, test and evaluation or 
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procurement or production for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Title III of the proposal authorizes the 
@verage annual active duty personnel 
strength for each component of the Armed 
Forces as required by section 609 of P.L. 91- 
441, October 7, 1970, in the number provided 
for by new obligational authority in appro- 
priations requested for these components in 
the President’s budget for fiscal year 1972, 
and includes provisions enabling the Presi- 
dent to increase the numbers authorized (1) 
upon determination that the application of 
this ceiling will seriously jeopardize the na- 
tional security, and (2) informs the Congress 
of the basis for such determination. 

Title IV of the proposal provides for the 
average strengths of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed Forces 
in the number provided for by the new obli- 
gational authority in appropriations re- 
quested for these components in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1972. 

The proposal would also include for fiscal 
year 1972 language authorizing appropria- 
tions of the Department of Defense to be 
made available for the support of the (1) 
Vietnamese and other Free World Forces in 
Vietnam, and (2) local forces in Laos and 
Thailand, the terms of which are substan- 
tially identical to the most recent Congres- 
sional actions on Department of Defense 
Authorization and Appropriation Acts for 
this purpose. 

The reporting requirements of subsection 
(b) of section 401 of P.L. 89-367, as amended, 
are considered permanent and would be 
equally applicable to this provision. 

It is expected that the Armed Services 
Committees will desire that top civilian and 
military officials of the Department of De- 
fense be prepared to make presentations ex- 
Plaining and justifying their respective pro- 
grams as in the past. 

Applicable statements related to environ- 


mental impact covered by section 102(2) (c) 

of Public Law 91-190 will be submitted as 

required at the earliest practicable date. 
Sincerely, 


J, PRED BUZHARDT, 


S. 939 

A bill to suthorize appropriations during 

the fiscal year 1972 for procurement of air- 

craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked com- 

bat vehicles; torpedoes, and other weap- 

ons, and research, development, test, and 

evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 

prescribe the authorized personnel strength 

for each active duty component and of the 

Selected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 

nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

Src. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during the fiscal year 1972 for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, tor- 
pedoes, and other weapons as authorized by 
law. in amounts as follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: for the Army, $124,400,000; for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, $3,343,700,- 
000; for the Air Force, $2,897,500,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: for the Army, $1,101,100,000; 
for the Navy, $725,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $1,300,000; for the Air Force, $1,944,- 
400. 


NAVAL VESSELS 


For naval vessels: for the Navy, $3,328,- 
900,000. 
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TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$171,600,000; for the Marine Corps, $62,500,- 


TORPEDOES 


For torpedoes and related support equip- 
ment; for the Navy, $205,500,000. 


OTHER WEAPONS 


For other weapons: for the Army, $33,000,- 
000; for the Navy, $1,300,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $2,400,000; 


TITLE IlI—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1972 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for research, development, test, 
and evaluation, as authorized by law, in 
amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $1,982,100,000 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$2,410,005,000 

For the Air Force, $3,001,900,000; and 

For the Defense Agencies, $49,000,000 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1972 for use as an emer- 
gency fund for research, development, test, 
and evaluation or procurement or produc- 
tion related thereto, $50,000,000. 

TITLE IWI—ACTIVE FORCES 

Sec. 301. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1971, and ending June 30, 1972, each 
component of the Armed Forces is author- 
ized an average active duty personnel 
strength as follows: 

(1) The Army, 1,024,309 

(2) The Navy, 616,619 

(3) The Marine Corps, 209,846 

(4) The Air Force, 758,635 

(5) The Coast Guard, 38,284 
except when the President of the United 
States determines that the application of 
these ceilings will seriously jeopardize the 
national security interests of the United 
States and informs the Congress of the basis 
for such determination. 


TITLE IV—RESERVE FORCES 


Sec. 401. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1971, and ending June 30, 1972, the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces will be programed to 
attain an average strength of not less than 
the following: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 400,000 

(2) The Army Reserve, 260,000 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 129,000 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 45,849 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 88,191 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 49,452 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 5,000 

Sec. 402. The average strength prescribed 
by section 401 of this title for the Selected 
Reserve of any Reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by (1) the total 
authorized strength of units organized to 
serve as units of the Selected Reserve of such 
component which are on active duty (other 
than for training) at any time during the 
fiscal year, and (2) the total number of indi- 
vidual members not in units organized to 
serve as units of the Selected Reserve of such 
component who are on active duty (other 
than for training or for unsatisfactory parti- 
cipation in training) without their consent 
at any time during the fiscal year. Whenever 
any such units or such individual members 
are released from active duty during any fis- 
cal year, the average strength for such fiscal 
year for the Selected Reserve of such Reserve 
component shall be proportionately in- 
creased by the total authorized strength of 
such units and by the total number of such 
individual members. 
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TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501. Subsection (a) of section 401 of 
Public Law 89-367 approved March 15, 1966, 
(80 Stat. 37), as amended, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(@) (1) Not to exceed $2,500,000,000 of the 
funds authorized for appropriation for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
under this or any other Act are authorized 
to be made available for their stated pur- 
poses to support: (A) Vietnamese and other 
free world forces in support of Vietnamese 
forces, (B) local forces in Laos and Thailand; 
and for related costs, during the fiscal year 
1972 on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Defense may determine. None of 
the funds appropriated to or for the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States may 
be used for the purpose of paying any over- 
seas allowance, per diem allowance, or any 
other addition to the regular base pay of any 
person serving with the free world forces in 
South Vietnam if the amount of such pay- 
ment would be greater than the amount of 
special pay authorized to be paid, for an 
equivalent period of service, to members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States (un- 
der section 310 of title 37, United States 
Code) serving in Vietnam or in any other 
hostile fire area, except for continuation of 
payments of such additions to regular base 
pay provided in agreements executed prior 
to July 1, 1970. Nothing in clause (A) of the 
first sentence of this paragraph shall be 
construed as authorizing the use of any such 
funds to support Vietnamese or other free 
world forces in actions designed to provide 
military support and assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia or Laos: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to prohibit support of actions 
required to insure the safe and orderly with- 
drawal or disengagement of United States 
Forces from Southeast Asia, or to aid in the 
release of Americans held as prisoners of 


war. 
By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 940. A bill for the relief of Juana 
Anguluan Ngo. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 941, A bill for the relief of Eldridge 
H. White, Jr. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. DoLE, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. RANDOLPH, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 942. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Security and Safety of Cargo. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish a temporary, Presidentially 
appointed Commission on Security and 
Safety of Cargo to seek out methods for 
dealing with the biggest multi-billion- 
dollar racket nationally today—the 
stealing of cargo from air, truck, ship, 
and rail carriers by both organized and 
unorganized criminal elements. 

This legislation, for which I invite co- 
sponsors who have an affirmative inter- 
est in this increasingly critical public 
carrier crime crisis, is a direct result of 
a series of investigative hearings con- 
ducted in 1969 and 1970 by the Senate 
Small Business Committee, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman. 

The main thrust of our hearings dealt 
with the nearly $5 billion annual impact 
of crime each year on business general- 
ly and small business particularly. After 
we took an initial look at the cost to 
business of stolen cargoes bound for 
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store shelves, we focused our attention on 
the cargo theft area and the inability 
of our law enforcement agencies and in- 
dustry generally to mount an effective 
response to deal effectively with it. 

A bill almost identical with the one 
I offer today was introduced last year, 
and hearings were held by the Commerce 
Committee shortly before Congress ad- 
journed. I believe the quickening inter- 
est by other congressional committees 
and by the press generally serves to 
point up the near crisis point of this 
fastest-growing criminal activity na- 
tionwide. It also makes crystal clear that 
a hard-nosed, business-like, in-depth 
examination of this important industry 
area be made to deal realistically with 
the criminal inroads. 

Our committee staff developed a pro- 
jection that cargo theft from the dif- 
ferent modes of transportation cost $1.2 
billion in 1969. For 1970 we believe that 
total loss has increased by at least 17 
percent for a total cost of an estimated 
$1,407,000,000. 

Mr. President, what kind of dollar 
losses are we talking about in the four 
major carrier modes? Because of the sur- 
prising fact that no Government agen- 
cies and no trade or service organization 
keep comprehensive records of total ton- 
nage or value of freight shipped in this 
country, accurate totals of crime-ori- 
ented losses are impossible to compute 
because there are no required uniform 
loss reports either. However, our com- 
mittee has developed some meaningful 
statistics we believe are both conserva- 
tive and as accurate as possible. 

Crime-based cargo losses nationwide 
for 1970 totaled an estimated $1,407,- 
000,000. This was led by truck thefts 
and hijackings at $900 million, air- 
lines at $110 million, and probably 
more, railroads at $250 million, and mari- 
time shipping losses at $210 million. 

These loss figures are conservative esti- 
mates and represent only those goods 
stolen or pilfered. The cost to business 
in not having products for sale, customer 
goodwill, increased insurance premiums, 
and so forth, cannot be measured. 

I believe hearings before the Senate 
Commerce Committee last fall on my 
Cargo Security and Safety Commission 
bill further substantiated the findings of 
our committee that the viability of the 
transportation industry is jeopardized by 
increasing cargo thefts. Witness after 
witness stated that today the shipper, 
particularly the small businessman, can 
no longer be confident that the goods 
he has ordered to be shipped will in fact 
be received intact. As I am sure every 
Member of this body recognizes, this 
situation may eventually disrupt market- 
ing and supply systems on which the 
livelihood of these merchant shippers is 
based. The end result is, of course, that 
the consumer not only pays a highly in- 
flated price for his goods but the very 
availability of those consumer goods is 
in serious question. 

As the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Transport Security Officers told 
our committee: 

Too many carriers have not yet identified 
the problem in their record keeping, too 
many law enforcement bodies have thrown 
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up their hands at the magnitude of the 
problem and choose to ignore it and too 
many prosecutors have chosen not to pursue 
what they do not understand. ... 


What concerns me most is the fact that 
as the problem accelerates, there is no 
real coordinated effort on the part of the 
Federal, State, or local governments to 
seek a solution. 

And let me give a summary of crime 
losses. Cargo thefts from air carriers have 
more than tripled. John F. Kennedy In- 
ternational Airport in New York City 
reported freight cargo thefts in 1969 of 
$3% million. Airmail parcel post thefts 
of securities, cash, diamonds, and other 
high-value items were $65 million from 
1967 through 1969 at Kennedy Airport 
where post office officials are critical of 
airline security efforts. Shippers there 
lost more than $1 million in 1 week last 
year, while the American Watch Associa- 
tion testified that its cargo losses there 
exceeded $242 million in 1969, compara- 
ble in that industry to General Motors 
losing $300 million worth of automobiles. 

Truck thefts and hijackings cost $828 
million in 1969, according to the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association's Theft-Hi- 
jacking Committee. Estimates show these 
losses jumped from $275 million in 1966 
to $325 million in 1967 and to $600 mil- 
lion in 1968. For 1970, losses for the first 
1 months were already 12 percent over 
the 1969 total. 

Railroads had a freight loss-damage 
total in 1969 of $210 million, compared 
to $182 million in 1968, according to sta- 
tistics given our committee by the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads. Estimates 
are that 50 percent are crime-oriented 
losses, but railroad special agents have 
told our committee investigators that this 
50-percent figure should be doubled for 
crime losses. 

Another interesting statistic is that in 
1969 auto manufacturers filed claims of 
approximately $40 million against US. 
railroads as a result of criminal loss and 
damage to new automobiles moving by 
rail. This represents an additional $50 
cost to today’s purchaser of each new 
automobile. 

And what about the skyrocketing world 
of aircargo transport as it breaks all 
tonnage records? Freighting of goods by 
air has grown more than 20 percent an- 
nually in recent years. In 1958, domestic 
air carriers flew 725,717,000 ton-miles. 
That tripled in 10 years by 1968 to 
2,910,000,000 ton-miles. Aircargo quad- 
rupled in the 1970’s with the larger 
aircraft coming on. Cargo valued at $944 
billion passed through the world’s largest 
air terminal, New York’s Kennedy Air- 
port, in 1969, 22 percent more than in 
1968. 

Today, all cargo carriers are plagued 
with losses never thought possible a few 
short years ago. One basic question is: 
Without some new innovative, hard- 
hitting, and coordinated security meth- 
ods, will the transport industry have the 
capability of dealing with these increas- 
ingly bold and schemingly clever crimi- 
nal acts as we move through the 1970’s 
and into the 1980’s with their record 
cargo loads? 

There is every evidence that cargo 
thefts from airports, from railway cars, 
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from waterfront piers and from trucks 
serving all three modes of transportation, 
have become the favorite target of or- 
ganized and unorganized crime. The an- 
swer is simple. The pickings are richer 
and easier. Cargoes have overwhelmed 
facilities. Security efforts do not provide 
security. Insurance payments can no 
longer be substituted for good security 
because loss-inflated premiums have sky- 
rocketed or policies have been canceled 
out. 

But most of all, the cargo theft prob- 
lem must be attacked within the entire 
transport chain—truck, air, rail, and wa- 
ter. For if security breaks down in one 
segment, the whole chain breaks. 

To meet the cargo-moving crime chal- 
lenge of the 1970's, 1980’s and beyond, a 
broad, businesslike examination of the 
whole cargo transport spectrum with a 
government, carrier, labor and business- 
man-shipper partnership involved is im- 
perative lest the theft problem paralyze 
our free flow of commerce. 

In summary, my bill would establish 
a Commission on Security and Safety of 
Cargo, with nine members drawn from 
air, truck, water, and rail carriers, cargo 
labor unions, shippers, import-export 
concerns, the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Ex officio members 
would include Federal transportation 
regulatory agencies and the insurance 
industry. 

2 Briefiy, the Commission’s duties would 

e: 

First. To define the causes, scope, and 
value of cargo losses and their disposal 
methods. 

Second. To evaluate cargo theft deter- 
rents including packaging, containeriza- 
tion, personnel security, physical secu- 
rity, law enforcement liaison. 

Third. To establish a uniform, cen- 
tralized loss reporting system for all 
cargo. 

Fourth. To examine insurance liability 
limitations. 

Fifth. To encourage development of 
crime prevention technology. 

Sixth. To recommend appropriate leg- 
islation to Congress. 

Seventh. To conduct an inquiry into 
the feasibility of Federal licensing and/ 
or identification systems. 

Eighth. To provide statutory authority 
for the Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation to establish minimum 
physical security standards. 

My bill seeks to. take a hard look at 
this spiraling cargo theft problem. It 
provides an opportunity for innovative 
security methods to be developed that 
would be keyed, not as a hindrance to 
the free flow of commerce or to business, 
but as an adjunct to it. This bill is not 
merely a study commission designed to 
sweep the problems under the rug but it 
has the purpose of bringing affirmative 
results, such as an establishment of a 
pilot security system, Federal security 
standards at all seaports, airports, and 
other interstate terminal complexes, a 
requirement that the Federal Maritime 
Commission be required to institute a 
uniform loss reporting system to deter- 
mine maritime shipping losses fully 
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across the board and a provision for an 
in-depth examination of the intermodal 
characteristics of cargo theft. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
announce that the Senate Small Business 
Committee will initiate its fourth set of 
hearings in this carrier area within the 
next 2 months dealing with railroad theft 
and pilferage nationally. 

I ask unanimous consent that a shock- 
ing account of some of the railway theft 
problems contained in an article in the 
New York Daily News of February 2, 
1971, entitled “Plundering the Penn Cen- 
tral,” and written by its ace investigative 
reporter, Joe Martin, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased that our committee’s 2 years of 
investigatory hearings have sparked 
other congressional interest in this 
critical area. I refer to plans by the dis- 
tinguished chairmen of the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommittee 
and the Senate Commerce Committee, 
Mr. McCLELLAN and Mr. MAGNUSON, to 
open hearings on organized-crime opera- 
tions at airports and alleged mob infiltra- 
tion into the airfreight business and a 
general inquiry into organized crime’s 
inroads into the Nation’s cargo transport 
industry. Certainly, this is an important 
sector where the public can greatly bene- 
fit from incisive attention to its many 
crime-oriented aspects. Our’ committee 
will be pleased to offer every support and 
assistance we can from our more 
restricted area of the business aspects of 
the problem. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I was 


pleased to note in the February 12, 1971, 
issue of Life magazine a most informa- 
tive article by Denny Walsh, entitled 
“The Second Business At. Our Airports: 


Theft.” It -contained numerous pic- 
tures taken from a movie shown to our 
committee hearings in 1969 by Capt. 
Robert Herzog of the Massachusetts 
State Police, depicting graphically poor 
airline security procedures at Logan 
Airport in Boston. Captain Herzog’s 
testimony before our committee really 
sparked our interest in this area and 
prompted me to classify airlines as being 
slipshod and lackadaisical with the pub- 
lic’s air cargo. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this Life article be 
reprinted in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, together with a third 
article, entitled “Billion-Dollar Racket— 
Truck Hijacking: You Pay the Bill,” 
written by Tom McDevitt and appearing 
in the February 21, 1971, issue of the 
“Parade” Sunday supplement in the 
Washington Post and many other news- 
papers around the country. 

Mr. President, there are those who be- 
lieve the transportation industry, faced 
with the economic demands of a bur- 
geoning population and the complexities 
of the economic-social changes of the 
1970’s, needs a new burst of innovative 
enthusiasm to deal effectively with the 
problems of today. Since transporting 
cargo is its business, the carrier industry 
may require new ideas, new variations, 
new dimensions and new answers that 
can flow from a Commission on Security 
and Safety of Cargo. 
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I believe this bill offers a promise 
of far-reaching remedial action for an 
increasingly critical problem that hits 
every American’s pocketbook. Certainly 
this bill represents more of a concrete 
proposal than has been suggested by any 
governmental or industry source which 
has been brought to my attention. Wait- 
ing will not solve this public carrier crime 
problem. Delay will only accentuate its 
severity as the last several years have 
already so clearly proved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following material 
printed in the Recorp: a summary of 
what I believe the purposes and goals 
of the proposed Commission on Secu- 
rity and Safety of Cargo; the full text 
of the bill; an article published in Pa- 
rade magazine, February 21, 1971; an ar- 
ticle published in Life magazine, Febru- 
ary 12, 1971; an article published in the 
New York Daily News, February 2, 1971. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 942 
A bill to establish a Commission on Security 
and Safety of Cargo 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. (a) The Congress finds that one 
of the fundamental bases for the develop- 
ment and growth of commerce and trade on 
an interstate and international basis is the 
security and safety of movement of such 
goods and cargo. The Congress has become 
aware that there is an alarming growth of 
criminal activity which results in loss of and 
damage to goods moving in interstate and 
international commerce, Such loss and theft 
are increasing to the degree that it repre- 
sents a clear and present danger to the na- 
tional economy, especially American busi- 
ness.and particularly the small business com- 
munity, which bears the greatest. portion of 
such losses. The Congress further finds that 
the Constitution places the control, regula- 
tion, and stimulation of interstate and inter- 
national commerce and trade within the pur- 
view of the Federal Government. Prevention 
of larcenies and malfeasances in connection 
with goods in interstate and international 
transit is an inherently difficult phase of 
crime control; goods in motion or in large- 
scale storage are hard to watch closely; the 
multijurisdictional nature of thefts facili- 
tates criminal evasion; and protection ar- 
rangements impose unwelcome and often dis- 
astrous expenses in terms of operational de- 
lays, added paperwork, and increased costs 
for insurance and protection. The Congress 
finds that common carriers in cargo transpor- 
tation by air, truck, rail, and water, manifest 
@ serious deficiency in the level of coordi- 
nation and effort needed to establish deter- 
rents and preventive measures and utilize re- 
sources to combat criminal activity. These 
criminal activities and attendant losses pose 
an especially serious threat to the economic 
stability of small business. The apparent 
magnitude of the resultant costs suggests 
that the Federal Government make a further 
detailed and continuing inquiry to determine 
what remedial measures can and should be 
implemented: by cargo carriers, their agents 
and assigns, possibly supported by Federal 
assistance, to minimize criminally inspired 
losses of cargo during storage and transit. 

(b) The Congress further finds that State 
and local governments, through exercise of 
their regulatory powers, have an equal re- 
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sponsibility in stimulating measures to en- 
hance the safety and security of cargo storage 
and transport. Accordingly, attempts by the 
Federal Government to deter and curb such 
losses, thefts, and piliferages should be co- 
ordinated at various levels of government, 

(c) It is the purpose of this Act to estab- 
lish a commission which shall conduct an 
inquiry and research into matters of cargo 
security for the purpose of designing pro- 
grams to achieve maximum security und 
safety for such cargo when in storage and 
in transit in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. It is a further purpose to create an 
organization which will administer this Act 
and implement its purposes by establishing 
liaison and coordination with, by, and be- 
tween the common carriers, their agents and 
assigns, as well as supporting organizations 
such as private terminal operators, port au- 
thorities, and others, engaged in all modes 
of transportation, distribution, and storage 
of goods and cargo in transit, and by foster- 
ing consultation and coordination with ap- 
propriate governmental and private agencies 
and concerns, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the intent of Congress as expressed in this 
Act, there is hereby created a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Security 
and Safety of Cargo (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Commission”) . 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
individuals who, by virtue of their education 
and experience, demonstrate an ability to 
discover causes, develop solutions, and im- 
plement strategies to solve the problem of 
cargo loss and theft. Members shall include 
one representative from each mode of the 
cargo transportation industry, air, truck, rail, 
and water: two representatives from the car- 
go handlers labor organizations; one rep- 
resentative from a shipper-import/export 
concern; and three representatives of the 
Federal Government, consisting of the At- 
troney General of the United States, the 
Secretary of Transportation, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, 

(c) The members of the Commission, other 
than those designated to represent the Fed- 
eral Government, shall be appointed by the 
President. Not more than four of such ap- 
pointed members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

(d) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be elected annually from among the 
members of the Commission. 

(e) The following shall be ex-officio mem- 
pers of the Commission: the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal 
Maritime Commission; the Commissioner of 
Customs; one representative having exper- 
tise in providing security for the storage and 
movement of Federal cargo appointed by 
each of the following: the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration; one representative of the National 
Bureau of Standards appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce; one representative from 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion appointed by the Attorney General; and 
one representative from the cargo under- 
writers-insurance industry. Ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Commission shall not participate 
except in an advisory capacity to the Com-~- 
mission in the formulation of its findings 
and recommendations. 

(f) Vacancies on the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner as initial ap- 
pointments. 

(g) A quorum of the Commission shall 
consist of six members, but two members 
shall be sufficient for the purpose of taking 
testimony, or conducting any hearings on & 
matter within the purview of the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction, 
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COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Sec. 3. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are officers or full-time employees of 
the Government shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
their services as such officers or employees; 
but they shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

(b) Other members of the Commission 
who are not officers or officials in the employ 
of the United States shall be compensated 
at the rate of $50 per day when engaged in 
the actual business and duties vested in 
the Commission, and in addition be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may appoint 
such personnel as it deems necessary with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5 of the 
United States Code concerning appointments 
in the competitive services and such per- 
sonnel may be paid without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subtitle 3 of 
chapter 53 of such title, relating to classifica- 
tion and general schedule pay rates. 

(b) The staff of the Commission shall be 
composed of, but not limited to, individuals 
having expertise determined to be pertinent 
to the conduct of a systematic operations 
research study of the problem of cargo theft, 
such as persons qualified in statistical 
mathematics, applied mathematics, human 
factors engineering, security engineering, 
cargo operations and movement, police and 
law enforcement, social psychology, criminol- 
ogy, business management, traffic engineer- 
ing, security architecture, and deterrence, 
detection, and apprehension technology and 
methodology. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission, or any two 
members thereof as authorized by the Com- 
mission, may conduct hearings anywhere in 
the United States or otherwise secure data 
and expressions of opinions pertinent to the 
study. The Commission shall publish notice 
of any proposed hearing in the Federal Reg- 
ister and shall afford a reasonable opportu- 
nity for interested persons to present relevant 
testimony and data. In connection there- 
with the Commission is authorized by the 
majority vote— 

(1) to require, by special or general orders, 
corporations, business firms, and individuals 
to submit in writing such reports and an- 
swers to questions as the Commission may 
prescribe; such submission shall be made 
within such reasonable period and under 
oath or otherwise as the Commission may 
determine; 

(2) to administer oaths; 

(3) to require by subpena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of all documentary evidence relating to 
the execution of its duties; 

(4) in the case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena or order issued under this subsection, 
to invoke the ald of any district court of the 
United States in requiring compliance with 
such subpena or order; 

(5) in any proceeding or investigation to 
order testimony to be taken by deposition 
before any person who is designated by the 
Commission and has the power to administer 
oaths, and in such instances to compel tes- 
timony and the production of evidence in the 
Same manner as authorized under clauses 
(3) and (4) of this subsection; and 

(6) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances in 
the courts of the United States. 

(b) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which an inquiry 
is carried on may, in case of refusal to obey a 
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subpoena or order of the Commission under 
subsection (a) of this section, issue an order 
requiring compliance therewith; and any 
failure to obey the order of the court may be 
punished by the court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the Government 
any information it deems necessary to carry 
out its functions under this Act; and each 
such department, agency, or independent in- 
strumentality is authorized to cooperate with 
the Commission and, to the extent permitted 
by law, to furnish such information to the 
Commission upon request made by the Chair- 
man or the Vice Chairman when acting as 
Chairman. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to en- 
ter into contracts with Federal or State 
agencies, private firms, institutions, and in- 
dividuals for the conduct of research or sur- 
veys, the preparation of reports, and other ac- 
tivities necessary to the discharge of its 
duties. 

(e)(1) When the Commission finds that 
publication of any information obtained by 
it is in the public interest and would not 
give an unfair competitive advantage to any 
person, it is authorized to publish such in- 
formation in the form and manner deemed 
best adapted for public use, except that data 
and information which would separately dis- 
close the business transactions of any per- 
son, trade secrets, or names of customers shall 
be held confidential and shall not be dis- 
closed by the Commission or its staff: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Commission shall 
permit business firms or individuals reason- 
able access to documents furnished by them 
for the purpose of obtaining or copying such 
documents as need may arise. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to dele- 
gate any of its functions to individual mem- 
bers of the Commission or to designate in- 
dividuals on its staff and to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary for the con- 
duct of its business, except as herein other- 
wise provided. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to undertake and compile inquiries and 
studies to determine the causes, and prac- 
tical and effective measures for the pre- 
vention and deterrence of loss due to theft 
and pilferage of cargo in interstate and in- 
ternational commerce. It shall be a further 
duty of the Commission to encourage the 
use of existing preventive technology and 
to promote the development of new tech- 
niques, procedures, and methods to enhance 
the safety and security of cargo storage and 
transportation. Such duties shall include, 
but not be limited to— 

(1) definition and description of the 
causes, scope, and value of losses due to 
cargo theft; 

(2) evaluation of methods to deter cargo 
theft, including analysis of labor-manage- 
ment practices; packaging and labeling of 
cargo; containerization; prevention, detec- 
tion, and apprehension systems and devices; 
physical security protection, including 
lighting, fencing, gate placement, and other 
similar means; sociological and psychologi- 
cal deterrents and remedies; liaison of cargo 
security programs between law enforcement 
agencies and cargo terminal operators, for- 
warders, and transporters; 

(3) design, implementation, and analysis 
of pilot experimental programs to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of different security 
systems; 

(4) establishment and maintenance of 
liaison with the various modes of trans- 
portation of cargo to exchange and dis- 
seminate data to promote safety and secu- 
rity of cargo; 

(5) periodic consultations with appro- 
priate governmental and private agencies to 
discuss problems and investigate solutions; 
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(6) complementing programs and ac- 
tivities of different modes of cargo transport 
to produce an effective and low-cost pro- 
gram of safety and security; 

(7) development of a system of compre- 
hensive, continuous and uniform loss and 
damage reporting by the different modes of 
transportation; 

(8) study and evaluation of present car- 
rier liability limits for losses incurred in 
the transport of cargo by the different modes 
of transportation, and evaluation of the 
adequacy of such limits of liability; 

(9) evaluation and recommendation on 
the need and desirability of developing a 
Federal system for the licensing and/or 
identification of all individuals engaged in 
the handling of cargo, in any mode of 
transportation, moving in interstate or in- 
ternational commerce. The report under this 
section shall be made to the President and 
to the Congress pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act; 

(10) development of physical facility secu- 
rity standards and encouragement of volun- 
tary implementation by the various indus- 
tries involved; 

(11) continuous reassessment of pro- 
grams, plans and operations to determine 
necessary revisions; and 

(12) recommendations for legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or other actions deemed neces- 
sary to promote the safety of cargo trans- 
port. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall report to the 
President and to the Congress its findings 
and recommendations as deemed desirable 
and necessary, but in no event less often 
than annually. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 8. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of this Act not to 
exceed $250,000 for each fiscal year. 

FREIGHT SECURITY STANDARDS 


Src. 9. (a) Prior to the termination of the 
Commission established pursuant to this Act, 
the Secretary of Transportation, after con- 
sultation with the Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, shall promulgate such regulations 
as may be necessary for the security and 
safety of freight in transportation (includ- 
ing at terminals) by each of the separate car- 
rier modes including freight forwarders un- 
der the jurisdiction of each agency. 

(b) Regulations promulgated pursuant to 
this section shall be deemed to have been 
promulgated pursuant to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
and the Shipping Act, 1916, respectively. 


UNIFORM WATER CARRIER LOST AND 
DAMAGED CARGO REPORTING 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 21 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, is amended by inserting “(a)” after 
“Sec. 21” and by inserting at the end thereof 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) Each common carrier subject to this 
Act shall submit to the Federal Maritime 
Commission, for each three-month period, a 
report listing and evaluating all cargo dam- 
aged, lost, missing, stolen or presumed stolen 
from such carrier or any agent thereof dur- 
ing such period.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective on the first day of the first 
calendar month beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


TERMINATION DATE 


Sec. 11. The Commission shall continue in 
existence for a period not to exceed two years 
after the appointment of its members pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this Act, at which 
time it shall cease to exist. Prior to such date, 
it shall provide the Congress with a complete 
report on its activities pursuant to this Act, 
and its final recommendations. 
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CoMMISSION ON SECURITY AND SAFETY OF 
Carco—FuUNCTIONAL OPERATIONS 
I. SCOPE AND PURPOSE 

The Commission would be a coordinate 
body of the private and government sectors 
exercising jurisdiction over the safety and 
security of cargo transported in interstate 
commerce, whether by air, truck, rail or ma- 
rine carrier. It would function to promulgate 
policies and procedures for regulatory con- 
trol to assure maximum safety and security 
of cargo through advisory powers. The pri- 
mary mandate of the Commission would be 
to curb and deter losses, thefts, and pilfer- 
ages, and various forms of criminal activity 
inflicted upon cargo, and to promote oper- 
ational measures for implementation by 
carriers, while serving as a clearing house 
for research and expert technology to en- 
hance the security of cargo transport. 

Due to inherent and intrinsic operations of 
cargo movements in the different modes of 
transportation, the bill recognizes that there 
is an imperative need in the transport in- 
dustry: 

a) To establish and promote continuing 
liaison among the various carriers transport- 
ing cargo. 

b) To confer periodically with the cargo 
transportation media, to exchange informa- 
tion and cause dissemination of the same 
which is of mutual interest for cargo security. 

c) To complement the various security ac- 
tivities of cargo transport to achieve opti- 
mum effectiveness and efficiency at minimum 
costs and maximum economy to small busi- 
ness and the consumer. 

d) To serve as a catalytic agent to improve 
cargo safety and security among cargo car- 
riers, and 

e) To encourage private industry in cargo 
transport to serve as an adjunct to the law 
enforcement community, where responsibil- 
ity is vested for investigation and prosecu- 
tion of such criminal activities. 

The Commission would serve to provide 
unity of direction and purpose in the promo- 
tion of cargo transport security by combining 
and correlating the collective efforts of the 
cargo transporters. 

II. IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICIES AND PURPOSES 


The Commission would achieve its man- 
date in a gradual and methodical approach 
by a preliminary analysis of the current ac- 
tivities, operations and procedures currently 
utilized for the security of cargo transport 
and defining of this must be accomplished 
within a broad perspective by ascertaining 
the policies and functions of the various 
transport carriers relative to those areas 
involving: 

a) Personnel Security 

b) Physical Facilities Security for Cargo 

c) Liaison and Coordination of Cargo Se- 
curity Programs and Procedures 

d) Uniform and Centralized Reporting 
Procedures for Cargo Losses, Thefts and 
Pilferages. 

e) Training of Cargo Transport Personnel 
Security. 

The implementation process would be ac- 
complished through five steps progressively 
by: 
a) Analysis through research, surveys and 
inspections, 

b) Evaluation of the findings made, 

c) Recommendations for voluntary com- 
pliance by the carriers and wherever appro- 
priate recommended legislative remedies, 

d) Implementation of recommendations 
by the carriers, and 

e) Revisions as appropriate to assure con- 
tinuing maximum security and minimum 
economic impact upon all concerned. 

Guides, standards and procedures would 
be promulgated and requests made for vol- 
untary compliance by the industries. Where 
deemed necessary, or appropriate, specific 
recommendations for corrective activities 
and procedures would be made to the Federal 
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regulatory agencies having jurisdiction or to 
the Executive or Legislative branches of the 
Federal government. In essence, the pro- 


grams sponsored by the Commission would 
be designed to fill the void existing among 
the law enforcement agencies as a result of 
manpower shortage. 


THE “SECOND BUSINESS” AT OUR AIRPORTS: 
THEFT 


(By Denny Walsh) 

In and around the nation’s great airports, 
a “second business” is flourishing, one far re- 
moved from the passengers’ world of plush 
lounges and trim stewardesses. The business 
is theft and labor racketeering and its target 
is air freight. The air freight industry is 
threatened by a criminal incursion un- 
matched since Prohibition. Cargo thieves 
have turned airports into a plundering 
ground. Mobsters and labor racketeers have 
infiltrated the air freight industry, forming 
an alliance that could soon dominate it com- 
pletely. The effects of the theft and rack- 
eteering have already shown up in perceptibly 
higher consumer prices being charged for 
goods shipped by air; eventually the price 
you pay for airline tickets may be affected as 
well. 

Air freight, if it were judged only on re- 
cent growth and future potential, would be 
& story of late-blooming success. After slug- 
gish beginnings the industry started to boom 
in the mid-60s and continues to expand at 
20% a year, while growth in passenger travel 
has leveled off almost to nothing. Last year 
air freight produced revenues of close to $1 
billion, a figure more than double that of 
1964, 

More and more companies have become 
aware of the advantage of shipping by air: 
jet-age speed, simpler packaging, reduced 
storage cost, less spoilage. With the jumbo 
jets able to haul anything up to and in- 
cluding a load of import cars, the prospect 
is for even faster growth. In 1969 New York’s 
John F. Kennedy Airport, the world’s largest 
(and most crime-infested) air freight center, 
handled goods valued at $9.5 billion. The 
projection for 1980 is close to $50 billion. 

At least half of all air freight is carried 
in the holds of passenger planes. On a typi- 
cal airline, freight accounts for about 10% 
of total revenue—hardly enough, yet, to un- 
seat the passenger as top dog, as has al- 
ready happened on the railroads. But in- 
come from freight is increasingly crucial to 
passenger airlines otherwise plagued by 
mounting costs and deficits. The freight 
business also supports three airlines that 
carry nothing but cargo. (One of them, Fly- 
ing Tiger, recently reported soaring profits 
for 1970, a disastrous year for most of the 
aviation industry.) At ground level the 
freight industry also includes some 200 for- 
warders, firms licensed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to handle all arrangements for 
a freight shipment, from pickup to final de- 
livery; and 1,000 or more haulers, the truck- 
ing companies that transport shipments on 
the ground. 

Air freight is vulnerable from two direc- 
tions: 

1) Mobsters have infiltrated legitimate 
companies in the industry, the better to 
conduct thievery from the “inside.” At the 
Same time they have used muscle, threats 
and payoffs to try to monopolize the busi- 
ness and its legal profits. 

2) ‘The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has been organizing air freight 
employees for years. It has long been Jimmy 
Hoffa’s ambition to get a Teamster strangle- 
hold on all air transportation similar to the 
one his union has on trucking. Even with 
Hoffa in prison, his standins in the Team- 
ster leadership are maneuvering for a na- 
tionwide collective bi g agreement 
with the air freight industry. To do this, they 
have allied themselves explicitly with the 
Mob. The two work as a vise to squeeze the 
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industry and, through it, the pocketbook of 
the consumer. 

High-value goods and haphazard security 
have made air cargo areas a playground for 
thieves. The industry’s security often has 
proved no match for either organized or 
amateur robbers. Furs, jewels, cameras, 
drugs, negotiable securities, cash—all are 
common air cargo, easy to carry off and easy 
to fence. Cargo is usually the last thing to 
be loaded on an airplane, after all the lug- 
gage is aboard. It is the first off at the end 
of the flight, but is often left unguarded on 
unfenced aprons while handlers concentrate 
on getting baggage to passengers. Freight 
regularly moves by night, and of the many 
people who handle it, some could not pass a 
close security check. The most valuable 
goods, instead of getting special treatment, 
are sometimes shipped at a ridiculously low 
declared value in hopes of fooling criminal 
“spotters”. on the lookout for rich hauls. 
Often the spotters are not fooled, 

The accuracy of the Mob’s spotting sys- 
tem has made airport thieves unusually au- 
dacious and their timing precise. Consider 
these examples: 

A jetliner carrying diamonds worth $320,- 
000 in its high-value cargo pouch develops 
mechanical trouble en route to Fairbanks 
and has to turn back to Kennedy. Passengers 

are transferred to a standby air- 
craft and the flight takes off again. When 
it reaches Alaska, the pouch is empty, the 
diamonds gone. 

A station wagon going from one airport 
building to another pauses at a stop sign. 
Two men waving pistols jump through the 
unlocked rear doors and get the drop on the 
cargo representative and the armed guard 
inside. The thieves escape with a packet con- 
taining $217,500 cash. 

At Chicago’s O'Hare field, notorious for 
its heavy traffic, two thieves drive their truck 
alongside a jet waiting in line for takeoff. 
They open the cargo hatch and start looting 
the plane as it stands on the taxiway. By 
chance, an off-duty policeman driving on 
the road which passes under the taxiway 
spots the truck and sounds the alarm. 
Otherwise the hijackers would have escaped, 
leaving the jet with an open hatch. 

At JFK, a cargo supervisor employed by 
Air France founded a criminal “school for 
spotters.” He recruited cargo handlers, in- 
structed them in what kind of high-value 
shipments to watch for and gave them a 
phone number, not his own, to call when 
they spotted a likely candidate. Each spotter 
was paid $500 for pointing out a shipment 
and another $500 if the theft succeeded. To 
get the process started, all he said on the 
phone was the code sentence: “I got a party 
tonight.” 

At JFK, a cargo handler who had lost his 
identification badge got it back when it was 
turned in to airline security. When he called 
to say thank you, he asked: “By the way, 
the badge was pinned to my jacket. Did you 
happen to find the jacket, too? You didn’t? 
Well, it was on the seat of my car. Did you 
by any chance find the car?” 

An airport thief doesn’t have to belong to 
the Mob or any organized ring. Some airport 
employees get in debt to the Mob through 
gambling and loanshark operations in and 
around airports. They are persuaded to 
help steal freight in order to square them- 
selves. Many robberies are “crime of oppor- 
tunity” committed by amateurs who work 
at the airport or pass through there. Typical- 
ly, a case of watches, guns or radios is 
broken open in transit, accidentally or other- 
wise. The employee simply helps himself. 
But even an amateur, if he wants to sell 
his loot in any quantity, has to go to the 
Mob because the Mob has the best fences. 

How much all this plunder adds up to is 
anybody’s guess. A U.S. Senate investigation 
recently put the total at between $50 and 
$100 million a year. But the absence of any 
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reliable reporting system is one of the major 
frustrations confronting law enforcement 
agencies. Even if there were a system, it 
might be little used. Both shippers and air- 
lines are reluctant to report the full extent 
of the thievery. They fear a loss of public 
confidence and skyrocketing insurance rates. 
As it is, insurance premiums on items most 
favored by thieves—furs, diamonds, jewelry, 
imported whiskey—have tripled since 1964. 
One major watch company, Elgin, lost half 
a million dollars’ worth of watches to 
thieves in three years at O'Hare and Kennedy 
alone. As a result its insurance costs went 
up $100,000, Other companies and stores 
using air freight have become so ac- 
customed to receiving short shipments that 
they don’t even bother to report them. 
They simply make up the loss by charging 
higher prices, 

Some shippers of high-value products, rath- 
er than declare full value and rely on the 
airlines’ insurance, insure themselves or in- 
sure privately. This in effect takes the air- 
lines and forwarders off the hook and helps 
explain why, until lately, they have been 
slow to improve their own security. Unless 
& shipper declares full value and pays a 
higher shipping rate, the airline is liable for 
only $50 (or 50¢ a pound on shipments over 
100 pounds) on domestic flights and $7.48 
a pound on international flights. Thus, when 
a 4814-pound package was stolen from a8 
cargo terminal at JFK in September 1968, 
the carrier’s liability came to just $362.78. 
Actually the package contained cash and 
diamonds worth $262,000. 

One step taken to reduce theft is to com- 
bine several small shipments into large, al- 
most truck-size containers that are presum- 
ably harder to steal and easier to trace. In 
1969, however, 50 such containers were re- 
ported stolen in the New York area alone, 
and insurance on them rose 50%. 

Not satisfied with the benefits of straight- 
forward theft, the Mob also seeks to control 
air freight at the management level. Some 
of the haulers are actually owned by the Mob 
and others employ Mob members. But the 
Mob's chief agent is an industry trade asso- 
ciation called the National Association for 
Air Freight Inc. (something of a misnomer, 
since 28 of the 32 forwarder and hauler firms 
that belong to it do business only in the 
New York-New Jersey area). NAAF is the 
result of mergers of three smaller trade asso- 
ciations. Its goal is to become the exclusive 
nationwide bargaining agent with the Team- 
sters for the alr freight industry. If that 
comes about, the Mob, through NAAF, will be 
firmly established at all’ major airports, its 
spy systém will be broadened, and hijacking 
and theft will increase. 

When the Mob moved in on the trade as- 
sociation in the mid-’60s, it promised that 
nonmembers of the association would be kept 
out of JFK. It has come close to making good 
on that. Truckers who don’t belong to NAAF 
or whose employees don’t belong to the 
dominant Teamster local at Kennedy have 
found their truck tires shredded, their gas 
tanks filled with sugar, their customers 
threatened and scared off. 

The most powerful man with the associa- 
tion (though for appearances’ sake he 
stepped into the background in 1969) is 
Anthony (“Hickey”) DiLorenzo. He arrived 
as a “consultant” in 1965 at a salary that 
eventually reached $40,000 a year. DiLorenzo, 
42, is a soldier in the Mafia family of the late 
Vito Genovese. He has a record of convictions 
for grand larceny, aggravated assault and, 
most recently, for interstate transport of 
stolen securities (moving $1 million in IBM 
stock from New York to Gettysburg, Pa.). At 
his arraignment in 1969, the government 
charged that DiLorenzo “uses gangster tac- 
tics” to control and monopolize air freight 
trucking at JFK, threatening and sabotaging 
the trucks “of those who don’t go along.” 
The U.S. Attorney for the Southern District 
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of New York called the indictment “the most 
important one to be returned against a 
Mafia figure.” DiLorenzo was convicted and 
sentenced to 10 years, but he is free pending 
appeal and is still a powerful influence at 
NAAF, 

DiLorenzo’s “front man” at NAAF is the 
association’s executive secretary, Haskell 
Wolf. Wolf, a lawyer with no criminal rec- 
ord, has helped DiLorenzo recruit new as- 
sociation members and has guided business 
to a truck-leasing company owned by Di- 
Lorenzo. When DiLorenzo resigned as con- 
sultant because of the stock transport 
charge, Wolf added that job, and the salary 
that goes with it, to his other duties, 

The other half of the vise on air freight 
is the Teamsters. If the union can get a sin- 
gle master contract with the air freight in- 
dustry, it could back up future negotiating 
demands by shutting down the whole busi- 
ness at will. A nationwide contract would 
also be a boost to the Teamsters campaign 
to organize thousands of other, non-cargo 
airline employees. With control of the air 
cargo industry alone, however, the Team- 
sters would be in a position to close an en- 
tire airport, or perhaps all major airports. 
If that happens, the public can expect to 
pay more to fly. 

To achieve their aim, Teamster leaders 
are working in concert with NAAF, though 
fully aware of the Mob-dominated history 
and character of the association. In Hoffa’s 
absence the top Teamster is General Vice 
President Frank Fitzsimmons. In August 
1969 the Teamster hierarchy, with Fitzsim- 
mons presiding, authorized a national air 
freight agreement in principle and moved 
unanimously to begin negotiations toward 
getting one. As chairman of the Teamsters’ 
Airlines Division, Harold Gibbons, a St. 
Louis-based international vice president of 
the union who is widely regarded as a liberal 
labor “statesman,” is in charge of the cam- 
paign. In a series of meetings in the first 
half of 1969, at Palm Springs, St. Louis and 
other locations, Teamster and NAAF officials, 
including Gibbons and DiLorenzo, laid plans 
for a cooperative effort to lock in the entire 
industry. In June, Gibbons sent a letter to 
Teamster locals in areas where NAAF mem- 
bers were operating, urging the locals to 
step up recruitment of the employees of 
NAAF companies. “This is an excellent op- 
portunity,” the letter said, “for your local 
union to increase its membership and to 
participate in a master agreement [with 
NAAF] which should be concluded shortly.” 
With the letter came a list of NAAF members. 

A pivotal local in the Teamsters’ campaign 
is 295 in Queens, N.Y. Its members include 
cargo handlers, truck drivers and other air 
freight employees at Kennedy. Since 1960, 
Local 295 has been run by its. secretary- 
treasurer, Harry Davidoff, 54, an old-style 
tough-guy labor racketeer and kickback ex- 
pert with a long criminal record. 

An example of Davidoff's tactics and 
power: in 1967 he threatened two major air- 
lines with labor troubles if they signed a 
contract with a freight hauler who did not 
belong to NAAF and whose employees be- 
longed to an independent union, One week- 
end, 38 of the 40 tires on the nonmember’s 
vehicles parked at JFK were slashed, The 
airlines got the message and kept on doing 
business with two other haulers—both NAAF 
members whose employees belonged to 295— 
whose service they had been dissatisfied with. 

Pulling strings behind Davidoff are two 
other labor racketeers, Abe Gordon and John 
(“Johnny Dio”) Dioguardi: 

Like Davidoff, Gordon's and Dio's:Mob con- 
nections go back te Murder, Inc. Dio; who is 
& soldier in the Mafia family of the late 
Thomas Luchese, has had his hand in a wide 
range of criminal projects and is currently 
serving a five-year sentence for bankruptcy 
fraud. Gordon, though he has no criminal 
record, is a well-known labor fixer who, with 
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Dio and others, tried to stack the Team- 
sters’ New York Joint Council in Hoffa's favor 
in the mid-1950s. 

Before Hickey DiLorenzo went to the Palm 
Springs meeting of Teamster and NAAF of- 
cials in May 1969, he met Dio at a steak 
house in lower Manhattan for instructions. 
Another who attended the Palm Springs 
meeting was Frank LaBell, New York-based 
vice president of a West Coast forwarding 
firm. The next week the executive board of 
NAAF met, at the same Manhattan steak 
house, and elected LaBell chairman. Last 
month LaBell was arrested on charges of 
perjury in connection with a federal investi- 
gation of the relationship between NAAF 
and the union. 

Strategic targets of the Mob-Teamster al- 
Hance have been the nation’s two largest for- 
warding firms, Airborne Freight and Emery 
Air Freight. The Mob was determined to force 
both firms to join NAAF. 

For years Airborne’s labor relations with 
Teamsters Local 295 were, in the words of a 
company executive, “one continual night- 
mare,” Then Airborne hired a former Team- 
ster official as a “labor relations consultant” 
and relations improved considerably. The 
consultant was Milton Holt, whose creden- 
tials include convictions for perjury and for 
accepting illegal loans from employers while 
serving as a union official. 

Holt’s importance was established late in 
1968 when a new president of Airborne re- 
fused to renew Holt’s $15,000-a-year con- 
tract. He advised Holt he would be used on 
a “when necessary” basis, In just two weeks 
it became necessary. The Teamsters hit Air- 
borne with strikes at its two most important 
operating points, San Francisco and New 
York. An SOS went out to Holt at his office 
in Palm Springs. He agreed to meet the fol- 
lowing day in Englewood Cliffs, N.J., with 
Airborne officials and with DiLorenzo of 
NAAF. There the price of peace was made 
clear: a new five-year contract for Holt at 
$50,000 a year. Airborne “negotiated” and got 
the price down a bit: $30,000 the first two 
years, $40,000 the third year and $45,000 for 
the last two. 

Satisfied, Holt placed a single phone call— 
to the Teamster boss in San Francisco where 
the trouble. had started—and the strike 
ended. 


“JOIN NAAF AND SOLVE YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS” 


Softened up by this experience, Airborne 
was ripe for the next step: joining NAAF. In 
March and April 1969, Airborne officials at- 
tended meetings in the office of their now in- 
dispensable “consultant,” Milton Holt. Har- 
old Gibbons and his “tough assignment” man 
and goon-squad organizer, Richard Kavner, 
represented the Teamsters. DiLorenzo at- 
tended one meeting for NAAF. As a result of 
the talks, Airborne joined NAAF. The dues: 
$2,000 a month. 

Airborne officials now rationalize that while 
the dues are high, they will be worth it if 
NAAF is able to bring off the kind of favor- 
able national contract it promises, One prom- 
ise is to eliminate premium pay for work 
shifts that begin at odd hours. Some local 
contracts now contain this uniform-work- 
shift clause and, because so much air cargo 
moves at night, many union employees qual- 
ify for the extra pay. 

There is likely to be a provision in the 
proposed master contract, however, that 
could cost the air freight companies a great 
deal of money. It would call for a severance 
fund into which the companies would be re- 
quired to pay so much per hour for each em- 
ployee. The employee would be paid from the 
fund when he retires, quits or is fired. Even- 
tually, the severance fund could involve hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It would be ad- 
ministered in large part by NAAF, 

The potential cost of the fund, along with 
the uneasy feeling that a master contract 
could lead to a Teamster stranglehold on air 
freight and air travel, has made many truck- 
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ing and forwarding companies reluctant to 
fall in line. (There is evidence to support 
their concern. In July 1969, Pan American 
World Airways was negotiating under a strike 
deadline with its Teamster employees. NAAF, 
not involved in the negotiations and sup- 
posedly a pro-management association, add- 
ed to the pressure on Pan Am by calling on 
its members to boycott Pan Am cargo.) 

The most influential remaining holdout 
from NAAF is Emery, largest of all the air 
freight forwarders. Because of its refusal to 
join the trade association, Emery has been 
plagued by Teamster work stoppages: a 
strike in St. Louis followed by sympathy 
walkouts in Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
a strike in Memphis, sympathy walkouts in 
Newark and New York. 

Relays of Teamster and NAAF officials— 
DiLorenzo and Wolf, Davidoff and Gibbons— 
have taken turns trying to persuade Emery 
Officials that the association puts its mem- 
bers in a more favorable position to deal 
with the union. 

“The inference is always there,” an Emery 
Official told Lire. “Join NAAF and solve your 
labor problems.” It has also been “suggested” 
that the company put Holt, the ubiquitous 
consultant, on its payroll. So far Emery has 
refused to do either one. 

NAAF is having other problems too. Air 
freight has lately become the most investi- 
gated of industries, and the main target is 
the situation around JFK Airport and the 
“sweetheart” relationship between the 
Teamsters and NAAF. New York State, the 
Justice Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a U.S. Senate committee, the airlines, 
and eyen the District Attorney of Queens are 
probing, independently and sometimes com- 
petitively. Internal Revenue has designated 
31 individuals and companies operating at 
JFK as Organized Crime targets. A secret U.S. 
grand jury in Brooklyn has been hearing 
testimony on airport crime for 15 months to 
determine if federal antitrust laws are being 
violated. It is possible the relationship be- 
tween union and industry constitutes a re- 
straint of trade. 

With so many eager agencies involved, en- 
forcement sometimes has been hampered by 
internal rivalries and honest disagreement. 
New York and New Jersey, for instance, want 
airport security turned over to an expanded 
Waterfront Commission. The commission 
would be authorized to tax every employer 
in the industry to support its airport security 
program. The airlines alone would be as- 
sessed more than two million dollars a year. 
But the airlines, already hard-pressed finan- 
clally, want no part of that. They say they 
would just have to pay for the patronage jobs 
the commission would create, and besides, 
they argue, the Waterfront Commission still 
has an unfinished job to do on the docks. 

The investigating bodies have made a 
number of recommendations: 

1) Increased physical security: 
fences, lock boxes, TV surveillance, 
guards, surprise 
trucks. 

2) Stricter control of airport personnel 
through licensing, fingerprinting and im- 
proved photo-identification systems. 

3) A centralized system for reporting theft 
60 that funds and enforcement personnel can 
be concentrated on the worst problem areas. 

4) A drive to get rid of the mobsters and 
labor racketeers. 

The last goal will be hardest to achieve, 
but without it the other reforms. become 
more cosmetic than real. There has been some 
progress. Besides DiLorenzo’s conviction, 
Harry Davidoff is also in trouble, The New 
York State Investigating Commission has 
urged the Teamsters themselves to “examine 
all the facts” regarding Davidoff’s conduct 
and take “appropriate action to rid Local 295 
of all undesirable individuals.” Privately, 
trucking companies have complained about 
payoffs made to Davidoff in return for labor 
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peace and about having to hire, fire or pro- 
mote employees at his direction. And besides, 
he is cool to a national contract because it 
would infringe on his flefdom at Kennedy. 

Three recent witnesses before the antitrust 
grand jury were arrested by the FBI and 
charged with perjury as they left the jury 
room. Each had denied knowledge of bribe 
demands allegedly made by Local 295 during 
contract negotiations in 1967. One of those 
arrested was Frank LaBell, executive board 
chairman of NAAF. 

The problem of what do with Davidoff was 
on the agenda when Teamster Boss Frank 
Fitzsimmons met secretly in New York last 
March with Johnny Dio and Abe Gordon. Dio 
and Gordon prevailed on Fitzsimmons not 
to dump Davidoff altogether, Instead, he has 
been given a new local, 851, made up of sev- 
eral hundred former members of 295. 

Whoever replaces Davidoff will havea hard 
act to follow. Last December, Davidoff was 
negotiating a new contract for 295 with 
truckers and forwarders at Kennedy, Just 
when the employers thought everything was 
settled, Davidoff dropped a new demand on 
the table: a severance fund. It would require 
employers to pay $15 a week per employee 
into the fund the first year of the contract, 
$30 the second year, $40 the third. Davidoff’s 
terms: sign or we strike. DiLorenzo’s man, 
Haskell Wolf, negotiating on behalf of NAAF 
members, led the employers in accepting. 

The severance fund will be administered 
under a trust agreement between manage- 
ment and labor and will eventually involve 
tens of millions of dollars. The attorney draw- 
ing up the agreement is Haskell Wolf, NAAF. 


Case HISTORY or A DrUG HEIST 


The following case history of a major theft 
at Kennedy Airport, as revealed. by an in- 
dictment in federal court, shows how & com- 
mon variety of airport crime works. 

In late summer of 1968, Mario Alessi, a 
cargo supervisor for Pan American, spotted 
a small but valuable shipment of an anti- 
biotic drug named Gentamicin en route to 
London from its manufacturer in New Jer- 
sey. Alessi’s first call was to a man he knew 
could dispose of “hot” drugs: Sid Stein, 
owner of a Long Island pharmaceutical lab. 
Yes, Stein was interested. 

Next, Alessi contacted a Pan Am cargo 
handler named Alonzo Denson who pro- 
ceeded to “lose” the shipment by casually 
moving the canisters containing the drug 
from the flow rack to the small package 
section and finally to the service section. 
This made them almost untraceable and as- 
sured they would not be shipped any farther. 

(At about this same time, coincidentally, 
Denson was in touch directly with Stein 
concerning another shipment of Gentamicin 
he had stolen. He wasn’t cutting Alessi in 
on this one.) 

That evening Denson moved Alessi’s auto- 
mobile to a parking lot reserved, ironically, 
for U.S. Customs. Later, making routine de- 
liveries in a Pan Am truck, Denson took the 
drug shipment from the service section and 
placed it in the trunk of Alessi’s car. After 
work, Alessi simply drove it home to Jackson 
Heights. 

Stein, meanwhile, was working on his end 
of the deal, Through a middleman, a Brook- 
lyn accountant and occasional courier of 
illegal drugs:named Joseph Zarrett, he had 
found.a buyer for the Gentamicin, 

The buyer, Irwin Weinstein, agreed to take 
both shipments, together worth $40,000, He 
would pay the four conspirators $27,000. 

About noon on Oct. 8, 1968, Stein met Den- 
son in front of a boat sales agency in Island 
Park, L.I. They moved a shiny silver can 
from Denson’s car trunk to Stein's. At 2 p.m. 
Stein met Alessi in the parking lot of an 
airline caterer at JFK. This time two cans 
were transferred and Stein gave Alessi a 
$4,000 check as collateral. 

At 4:30 Zarrett met Stein at Stein’s lab- 
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oratory and collected all three containers. 
An hour later Weinstein called Zarrett at 
home and arranged to meet him behind a 
neighborhood diner to consummate the sale. 
Zarrett showed up—to his regret. Irwin 
Weinstein, the buyer, turned out to be an 
agent of the Treasury Department working 
undercover. Within hours the conspirators 
were arrested and the drugs recovered. 


[From Parade magazine, Feb. 21, 1971] 


BILLION-DoLLAR RACKET, TRUCK HIJACKING: 
You Pay THE BILL 
(By Tom McDevitt) 

A truck driver hauling TV sets worth 
$150,000 recently rolled out of the Holland 
Tunnel toward the warehouse district of New 
York City’s West Side. Suddenly he was 
flagged down by a “weight inspection team.” 
The moment he stopped the men pulled re- 
volvers, dragged him from his cab and 
dumped him into the rear of a panel truck. 
He was driven around for six hours, then 
released in a remote area. The truckload of 
TV sets, of course, had long since disap- 
peared. 

This was a typical, professional job of hi- 
jacking by organized crime. From coast to 
coast the systematic stealing of cargoes from 
trucks, railroads, airports and piers is a fast- 
growing billion-dollar business. Almost any- 
thing that can be bought and sold is prey 
for hijackers—cattle in the Midwest, for ex- 
ample, a vast variety of imports at the sea- 
ports, cigarettes and liquor anywhere. 

Hijacking is so pervasive that no one 
knows for sure just how much it costs an- 
nually and fewer than one in five hijackers 
is ever caught. Sen, Alan Bible of Nevada, 
whose Small Business Committee studied the 
problem, estimated that currently goods 
worth at least $1.2 billion are pounced upon 
by hijackers in a year. Some insurance com- 
pany men and law officers put the figure at 
twice that amount. 

“Whatever the loss in dollars,” says one 
of them, “hijacking may be the fastest grow- 
ing of all U.S. industries.” 

Shippers’ and insurers’ reluctance to dis- 
close exact figures is a main reason for the 
vagueness in dollar loss but there’s no vague- 
ness in another aspect—as always, it’s the 
customer who pays. Businessmen hit by 
wholesale hijacking recover the loss through 
insurance. Insurance companies respond by 
hiking premiums, Manufacturers and mer- 
chants then pass this increased cost along 
to customers. 

Until about five years ago hijacking was 
likely to be a small, private affair. But now 
signs of high organization are unmistakable. 
In New York City, where hijackings average 
ten a week, truckloads of clothing vanish 
while in transit for only a few blocks in the 
busy garment district. There's evidence that 
criminals pay up to $2000 for tipoffs on truck- 
ing schedules and that some hijackings are 
“giveaways” with drivers paid several hun- 
dred dollars to submit compliantly to rob- 
bery, A persistent key to airport and pier 
thefts is presentation of forged pickup papers 
several hours before the legitimate trucker 
arrives. 

John Campbell of the FBI Crime Research 
Section comments on today’s hijackings: 
“This type of crime calls for organization 
and planning. It can’t be set up by a couple 
of crooks on the spur of the moment, It 
has to be part of organized crime in order 
to get the correct information on cargoes, 
routes and times, and have the organization 
to dispose of the stolen goods in a hurry.” 

EASY WAY OUT 

Why don’t all hijack victims report all in- 
cidents of loss? Some feel it’s simpler just to 
collect their insurance and avoid publicity 
that they're vulnerable to hijackers’ raids. 
Others fear gangland vengeance for stirring 
up trouble. The extent of non-reporting is 
indicated in a 1969 statistic. The American 
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Importers Association told Senate investiga- 
tors that between March and November 
$502,089 worth of clothing shipped through 
New York's Kennedy Airport was stolen. How- 
ever, further inquiry showed that four de- 
partment stores alone lost $522,211 at Ken- 
nedy in the same period. Obviously total 
thefts were far greater than reported. 

Such items as cigarettes, liquor and meat 
and other general merchandise are year- 
round targets of hijackers. Other goods are 
more seasonal, just as in the retall business, 
Clothing before Easter is a popular grab. 
August is risky for shipping typewriters as 
the crooks get ready for the back-to-school 
market. 

Tracing hijacked stuff is a major headache 
for the law because even items with serial 
numbers, such as expensive cameras and tape 
recorders, can be dispersed easily among un- 
counted thousands of discount houses and 
specialty shops. And, of course, very many 
items don’t have serial numbers. 

Says a Department of Justice lawyer: “Once 
you dump packs of cigarettes into vending 
machines, who's to say where they came 
from? Even when police have waybills on a 
hijacked load of name-brand tires, how can 
they trace individual tires to widely scattered 
garages and stores? Unless somebody on the 
inside wants to talk, it’s extremely difficult 
to catch those who fence stolen goods.” 


SHUT THEIR EYES 


In these days of rising costs and the need 
to provide bargains for endless “special 
sales," even honest merchants are not always 
disposed to question the distributor who 
offers low-priced slacks or dresses allegedly 
obtained from the bankruptcy of an out-of- 
state store. 

To fight the hijackers, manufacturers and 
shippers are trying stricter security precau- 
tions. Airports and warehouses are installing 
& device that simultaneously photographs 
& driver's face, driving license and pickup 
order, But forged papers are discovered only 
later and, if the driver was on a one-shot hit, 
locating him can be difficult. 

Trucking firms are using two-way radio, 
manning valuable shipments with a man 
riding shotgun. One shipper put his trucks 
in convoy. Hijackers noted that the lead 
truck often became separated at a toll gate 
and drove ahead a mile before stopping to 
wait. Next time it stopped, it was hijacked. 
Another company put its trucks in pairs. The 
drivers eyen made the same rest stop to- 
gether—and came out to find both trucks 
gone! 

FIGHTING BACK 


“These hijackers seem to keep one step 
ahead,” a shipper says ruefully. 

But, the fight goes on. Better lighted, 
fenced and guarded truck terminals: access 
only by photograph card; airport super- 
strongrooms; tighter licensing and better pay 
for guards—these are some of the weapons. 
Trans World Airways recently spent $500,000 
on TV monitors and other vigilance measures 
for its air cargo area at Kennedy Airport. 

Meanwhile the customer pays and pays. 
The New York commission observed in a re- 
cent report: “It is an economic fact of life 
that anyone who suffers losses must compen- 
sate for these losses in some manner and the 
simple solution is to raise prices. The person 
ultimately affected is the consumer—and the 
consumer is each one of us.” 


[From the New York Daily News, Feb. 2, 
1971] 
Irs Just LIKE THE OLD West, AS BANDS OF 


Sweep Down oN CITY FREIGHT 
YARDS PLUNDERING THE PENN CENTRAL 


(By Joseph Martin) 

The locomotive, pulling a string of rat- 
tling boxcars cleared an upgrade and gath- 
ered speed as it entered the pass. The fire- 
man was the first to sense trouble. He shouted 
& warning. Steel wheels screeched on steel 
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rails as the engineer applied the brakes. The 
train came to a halt. The tracks ahead were 
blocked by a mound of debris topped with 
discarded rail ties. 

Immediately the air was filled with the 
shouts and whooping of a raiding party. 
Numbering nearly half a hundred, the young 
and the not-too-old, they swarmed down 
the embankment toward the train. The train 
crew fled to the caboose and locked them- 
selves in. They hoped they would not be 
harmed if they did not resist. 

This was not a band of Apaches attacking 
the Union Pacific. It was a band of looters 
plundering a Penn Central freight last sum- 
mer in the south Bronx. 

The spoilers moved with precision. Seals 
were twisted from car locks and the doors 
were rolled wide open. Forming a bucket line, 
they passed cargo from hand to hand to the 
top of the embankment, where they speed- 
ily transported it to hiding places, Much of 
it would be sold for pennies of its actual 
worth to merchants not fastidious about their 
suppliers. 

Such raids, not always so well organized 
as the one just described, have been steadily 
increasing in boldness over the past couple 
of years. During the first 10 months of last 
year, they cost the troubled carrier $3.5 mil- 
lion in the 16 states in which it operates. 
About $300,000 worth of the looting took 
place in freight yards in New York City, 
making the city No. 1 in this new category 
of crime. 

A report released this week by Donald J. 
Nelson, Penn Central security director— 
which excludes losses from outbound ship- 
ments—details consequences of crime in New 
York City freight terminals. Raiders and 
looters here account for: 

18% of all injuries to Penn Central crews. 

30% of major obstructions on all tracks of 
the Penn Central system. Though only 3% 
(approximately 57 miles) of the total track- 
age of the railroad is in the local area, there 
were 317 incidents of rail obstructions dur- 
Bie the 10-month period through last Octo- 

r. 

15%, or 250 cases, of tampering with 
switches, signals and cars. Another 250 inci- 
dents were reported in other areas of New 
York. 

54% of trespassing—76,884 instances. 

During the 10-month period, the railroad 
spent $893,473 replacing windows in passen- 
ger cars. locomotives and cabooses stoned by 
vandals. The local stonings represented 48% 
for the entire system's glass bill of $1,836,000. 

In attempting to deal with railroad crime, 
which is concentrated in the Northeast, of- 
ficials have reached the end of the line. 

“Despite heavy expenditures for their own 
protective and security departments,” Nel- 
son reported, “the railroads cannot solve this 
problem without help from public law en- 
forcement organizations. Adequate city, state 
and federal funds must be available to en- 
able law enforcement agencies to help rail- 
roads protect passengers, freight shipments 
and property.” 

Locally, railroad crime is centered in ghet- 
to-area freight yards. Even trains in transit 
are not safe from looters. The looters climb 
aboard slow-moving trains and uncouple 
cars. Fearful train crews are reluctant to re- 
trieve the equipment until the looters leave. 

Freight yards, particularly during school 
holidays, can be compared to huge, open-air 
markets with special advantages for shop- 
pers. They are not delayed at check-out 
counters nor do they have to pay for what 
they take. 

The thieves, young and old, publicly hawk 
their loot. Motorists stopped for traffic lights 
at busy intersections in the south Bronx and 
the Brownsville-East New York sections of 
Brooklyn are a major market. Transients and 
merchants in the area are offered a variety of 
items at rock-bottom bargain prices, includ- 
ing TV sets, furniture, clothing, typewriters, 
toys, imported bicycles, office equipment, 
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household appliances, 
other foodstuffs. 

Observers tell of street scenes right out of 
“Dead End.” Stage rear is a row of derelict 
tenement shells recalling the blitz of London. 
Stage front is a quartet of residents eating 
king crab meat from cans and washing it 
down with cold Miller High Life beer while 
they listen to rock music on a transistor radio 
and recline on a damask-upholstered sofa. 
It’s all loot from a nearby freight yard. 

“What can we do about it? Nothing,” one 
cop explains. “They have an alibi and it could 
be the truth. They'll claim they found the 
merchandise alongside the outer fence of the 
railroad or cached, unprotected, on the roof 
of one of the tenements. Possession of stolen 
property would never stand up. We'd be 
laughed out of the courtroom. Also, we don't 
want to make any waves, we have enough 
trouble without looking for more.” 

Or it’s a summer day. The scene is the East 
New York freight yard. A crowd of looters 
began opening box cars. One was filled with 
reclaimed clothing to be sent to Europe. Word 
of the discovery flashed through the neigh- 
borhood. Women and children rushed to the 
spot. Wardrobes were assembled for the chil- 
dren, then women began selecting their own 
outfits. Some stripped down to just their 
panties to make certain of the size of the 
clothing they chose and to get an opinion on 
stylishness from friends. 

The police? They were on the scene. So 
were hundreds of residents. The cops simply 
gaped and shook their heads. Discretion was 
the better part of valor. 

Sometimes the looters turn violent and in- 
stances of their rage is replete in the Penn 
Central’s report and files of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

At 3:10 p.m. last May 2, an “uncontrollable 
force of juveniles” caused widespread loot- 
ing and vandalism of a 118-car freight train 
at Aldus St. and Bruckner Blvd. near the 
Oak Point terminal in the southeast Bronx. 
They were described as “swarming over” the 
train. 

Five days later, in midafternoon, another 
raid began with two youths breaking into a 
car. They were arrested and railroad police 
resealed the cars and wired the door hasps. 

Other looters began moving into the area 
and at 4 p.m. the train was attacked again 
by a crowd of approximately 100. Five po- 
lice cars were sent from the Simpson St. 
station to aid the Penn Central but later 
they were called away for more pressing as- 
signments. The raiders plundered the car 
and scattered cargo—toys, auto tires, peat 
moss, waste paper—about the tracks. Two 
radio cars were recalled to the location and, 
at 8:10 p.m., city and railroad police were 
stoned. 

On May 13 another raid occurred in the 
same vicinity. Expensive office desks were 
stolen before the police drove off the spoilers. 
Later in the day, another large group formed 
on the embankment overlooking the train. 
They were also dispersed. A third gang, num- 
bering about 100 youths, made a final and 
unsuccessful attempt to get at the train. 

Prior to the release of the Penn Central 
report, reporters toured the railroad’s freight 
facilities in response to letters of complaint 
from readers of THE News. 

They found box-car doors open, seals 
broken on hasps and cargo strewn along the 
tracks. Train crews admitted they were afraid 
of traveling through terminal yards and 
along some local sections of track. 

Heavy wire fences were found to be cut as 
quickly as they were repaired. A countless 
number of makeshift ladders, used by looters 
to scale the tops of walls and fences, were 
common evidence of the lawlessness. Aban- 
doned cars are sometimes rolled down steep 
embankments to breach fencing. 

Except for tracks and locomotives, hardly 
anything on railroad property can be con- 
sidered safe from looters, including pigeons. 
Trespassers net the birds in their nests under 


clothing, meat and 
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railroad overpasses. The word is they make 
an excellent dish. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S, 943. A bill to amend section 1402(a) 
of title 10, United States Code, to revise 
the rule for recomputation of retired or 
retainer pay to refiect later active duty. 
Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 944. A bill to provide private relief 
for certain members of the U.S. Navy 
recalled to active duty from the Fleet 
Reserve after September 27, 1965. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the inherent problems of the legislative 
process is that with the tremendous 
volume of pending legislation and the 
many laws that are passed, we some- 
times permit inequities and inconsist- 
encies to unintentionally develop. One of 
these inconsistencies has been brought 
to my attention, and I am introducing 
legislation today to correct it. 

In 1965, 152 former members of the 
U.S. Navy entered into active duty in 
response to an invitation issued by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Those men 
were under the impression and were so 
advised that upon their future separation 
from active duty, their retirement pay 
would be recomputed based upon their 
grade under the rates of basic pay in 
effect at the time of separation. Unfor- 
tunately, the limitation of section 5(L) 
(1) of the Uniformed Services Pay Act 
of 1963, 10 US.C. 1402(a), prevented 
such a recomputation. The present law 
requires that a member serve for a con- 
tinuous period of 2 years in a basic pay 
rate to be eligible to compute under those 
rates, and consequently, at the time of 
his termination, his retirement pay is 
computec not upon his last pay rate 
received, but upon the pay rate at the 
time he entered into active duty. Conse- 
quently, a person may serve 3, 4, 5, or 
more years after being recalled to active 
duty, but cannot compute his retirement 
pay on the basis of his last pay rate, 
even when a man serving beside him in 
the same rank and performing the same 
duties can receive the benefit of the cur- 
rent pay scale, 

The provisions are clearly unduly re- 
strictive, and if the legislative history 
is traced, it can be determined that the 
condition was unintended. Prior to the 
passage of the Uniformed Services Pay 
Act of 1958, retired personnel were per- 
mitted to recompute their retirement pay 
on the basis of any pay increases granted 
to members of the Armed Forces. In the 
1958 Pay Act, the change was instituted 
by providing a percentage increase of 
their existing retirement pay. The 1963 
Uniformed Services Pay Act changed the 
provision by providing that retirement 
pay would be readjusted periodically 
based on the consumer price index. 

To eliminate the possibility of retired 
members attempting to have a recompu- 
tation based upon a new pay scale by 
managing to be recalled to active duty 
for a short period of time rather than 
accept a percentage increase, the 1958 
Pay Act required a minimum of 1 year’s 
active duty in order to recompute re- 
tirement pay. The 1963 Pay Act insti- 
tuted the present requirement that the 
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member must serve for a continuous pe- 
riod of 2 years at a continuous pay rate 
in order to compute under those rates. 
It can be readily seen, therefore, that 
the present law is unduly restrictive, and, 
that since 1963 there has been an an- 
nual increase in basic pay, it is an un- 
justified restriction. 

In the 91st Congress, I introduced S. 
2260 which was a private relief bill 
for the 152 members of the U.S. Navy 
mentioned before. By letter dated De- 
cember 12, 1969, from Capt. D. H. Cain, 
Jr., of the Department of Navy, the 
Committee on Armed Services was ad- 
vised that the Department of Navy on 
behalf of the Department of Defense was 
in favor of general legislation to correct 
this inequity. Consequently, I am intro- 
ducing legislation which would permit 
any person who has gone back on active 
duty and has served at least 2 years to 
be permitted to compute his retirement 
pay under the rates of basic pay in ef- 
fect at the time of his release from active 
duty, and that any other person be per- 
mitted to compute his retirement pay 
under the rates of basic pay when he 
entered into active duty, increased by 
any applicable percentage adjustment 
in that pay made by the Secretary of 
Defense based upon the Consumer Price 
Index. I am also introducing the private 
relief bill for those men who had re- 
turned to active duty on the representa- 
tion that this would be the law. 

Although this particular point would 
not be considered a major issue in the 
scheme of our legislative considerations, 
I do believe it is one which stands for 
equity and would correct a situation 
which certainly was not intended by 
Congress. 

By Mr. HART (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 945. A bill to regulate interstate 
commerce and to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare by requiring certain insur- 
ance as a condition precedent to using 
the public streets, roads, and highways 
in order to have an efficient system of 
motor vehicle insurance which will be 
uniform among the States, which will 
guarantee the continued availability of 
such insurance, and the presentation of 
meaningful price information, and which 
will provide sufficient, fair, and prompt 
payment for rehabilitation and losses 
due to injury and death arising out of 
the operation and use of motor vehicles 
within the channels of interstate com- 
merce, and otherwise affecting such com- 
merce; and 

S. 946. A bill to promote the greater 
availability of motor vehicle insurance in 
interstate commerce under more efficient 
and beneficial marketing conditions. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 947. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
gross income contributions by employ- 
ers to plans providing motor vehicle in- 
surance coverage for employees. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 948. A bill to amend section 302(c) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, today I come 
before Congress as a supplicant. My plea 
is for a commitment to reform the auto 
liability insurance system. 
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The need is critical—standing out even 
among the many serious and almost ter- 
rifying responsibilities of this Congress. 

At issue is the financial and familial 
stabilty of thousands. In fact, some say 
the issue well may be our entire system 
of justice. To support that position, they 
cite the overwhelming snarling of the 
courts the present “fault” liability sys- 
tem causes. Arguments over which driver 
caused accidents that one, both, or 
neither may be responsible for, critics 
say, are delaying justice in other cases 
until it may be impossible to administer 
it. 

Those making such charges carry im- 
pressive credentials. They include Chief 
Justice Burger, former Chief Justice 
Warren, and the immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 

The figures supporting their argument 
are equally impressive. 

A study by the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter points out that motor accident litiga- 
tion requires 11.4 percent of judge time 
in Federal district courts and approxi- 
mately 17 percent in State courts of 
general jurisdiction. 

It could be assumed that auto accidents 
consume a somewhat comparable time of 
our legal profession, Based on Depart- 
ment of ‘Transportation calculations, 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee data on claims for 1969 accidents 
shows that parties to auto accident litiga- 
tion will pay legal fees totaling some $1.1 
billion, conservatively estimated to be 
one-fourth of the total income of the 
legal profession that accident year. 

Impact of motor vehicle accident liti- 
gation on the courts varies widely—but it 
is generally greatest in metropolitan 
areas where most people live and where 
most victims seek compensation. In Iowa 
County, Iowa, it is 3 percent. In Wayne 
County, the site of Detroit, it is 40 
percent. 

Balance that allocation of resources 
against disposition of other cases— 
that is, a backlog of 42,000 civil and 
criminal cases in Los Angeles County and 
the recent backlog of 427 untried homi- 
cides in Philadelphia—and reasonable 
men must ask if we have our priorities in 
proper order in our court system. 

Even such court burdens possibly could 
be defended if the present system were 
justly and humanely compensating auto 
accident victims. 

But it simply and flatly is not. 

A study done by the insurance indus- 
try itself for DOT showed that claimants 
with a permanent total disability had an 
average total economic loss of $78,000. 
Yet they received an average insurance 
payment of $12,556—only 16 percent of 
their loss. 

Another DOT study showed that of the 
half-million seriously injured auto acci- 
dent victims in 1968, 27 percent of 
them—or 136,000—suffered 85 percent of 
the group’s total economic loss. 

More than 50,000 of those families 
found it necessary to change their way 
of life after the accident. For more than 
12,000 of them, this meant moving to 
cheaper living quarters. 

Mr. President, there is much talk today 
of “identity crisis.” The auto insurance 
system must have a very bad case. 

On one hand, society seems to expect 
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it to be a compensation system. Why else 
have all the States enacted some type of 
financial responsibility law aimed at 
compensating accident victims? On the 
other hand, the fault system itself is 
structured as a quasicriminal tool—pay- 
ing only the totally innocent and leaving 
the guilty, or slightly guilty, only their 
tears. 

Today I introduce legislation on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson) to solve the 
identity crisis. Today I ask the Congress 
to make a firm statement that public 
policy demands this be a compensation 
system—returning to the police and the 
courts the full responsibility for punish- 
ing the guilty when they are unlawful 
drivers just as they punish the criminal 
who destroys property or inflicts physi- 
cal harm in some other manner. 

What I am suggesting is not revolu- 
tionary. 

It has been proposed off and on con- 
sistently over the past 52 years. In 1919 
Rollins and Carman, in two unrelated 
legal articles, suggested that the work- 
man’s compensation no-fault principle 
be adapted to the problem of auto acci- 
dent compensation. A more detailed pro- 
posal was advanced by Judge Robert 
Marx of Cincinnati during the 1920’s. 
The Columbia University Auto Accident 
Compensation Report of 1932 followed 
Marx’s proposal.. The issue was revi- 
talized in the early 1950’s by Prof. Albert 
E. Ehrenzweig through his “full aid” in- 
surance plan, and also by Prof. Leon 
Green’s proposal and Prof. Fleming 
James’ legal writings. 

The landmark studies of Prof. John 
F. Adams of Temple University in 1955 


and 1960; Prof. Clarence Morris and 
James Paul in 1962; Mare Franklin, 
R. H. Chanin and Irving Mark in 1961; 
Alfred Conard, James Morgan, Robert 


Pratt, Jr., Charles Voltz and Robert 
Bombaugh in 1964, kept the issue alive. 
And the most recent revitalization was 
the able work of Professors Keeton and 
O’Connell in their basic protection plan, 
the Stewart-Rockefeller plan and the 
American Insurance Association’s no- 
fault proposal. Last year Massachusetts 
adopted a modified no-fault plan. 

Invaluable contributions have been 
made by the Department of Transporta- 
tion with its 2-year study of auto insur- 
ance. Finally, the field survey report of 
Prof. H, Laurence Ross of the University 
of Denver Law School is a significant 
addition to the studies and literature on 
this subject which are enough to start 
& library. 

Last year to stimulate discussion, I in- 
troduced the Uniform Motor Vehicle In- 
surance Act, S. 4339, a modified version 
of which I am proposing today. That 
marked the first time the issue had been 
laid before the Congress. As some edi- 
torial writers have commented since—“It 
was about time.” 

Whereas once the fault insurance sys- 
tem clearly was a method of rewarding 
the innocent and punishing the guilty, 
this has changed over the years. 

It was a fact noticed as long ago as 35 
years by a young law student, Richard 
M. Nixon. He observed in “Changing 
Rules of Liability in Automobile Accident 
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Litigation’—Law and Contemporary 
Problems, 3:476—1936: 
It may be said that there has been a steady 


erosion of fault as the ground of shifting the 
plaintiff’s loss to the defendant. 


The situation continued to erode—as, 
I think, justice and humanitarianism de- 
manded. It seems we must now acknowl- 
edge that same justice and humani- 
tarianism and renovate the mechanism 
so that benefits do indeed go to those for 
whom they are intended. 

To have the incentive to do this, we 
must recognize that the present system 
does not compensate those in need and it 
does not punish the wrongdoer. 

We must grow to understand what 
Prof. Jeffrey O’Connell—cocreator of the 
ae ee plan—meant when he 

We have devised almost the worst system 
imaginable, a system that is cruel, corrupt, 
self-righteous and wasteful while it goes 
about the business of failing. 


Certainly it fails as a system of com- 
pensation. 

Not only are victims getting—as the 
Department of Transportation studies 
show—only about 16 percent of losses, 
but the delivery system for this pittance 
is.expensive and wasteful. 

For each dollar put into the system, 56 
cents goes for company overhead, court 
and lawyers’ expenses, and only 14 cents 
for out of pocket losses for victims. See 
tables 2 and 3. 

Does the fault system at least punish 
the wrongdoer? 

Actually, I think, the present insurance 
system insulates the wrongdoer from 
punishment. Funds paid out to victims 
come not from the driver judged in the 
wrong but from a financial pool—created 
by all policyholders of that company. The 
Conard study, done at the University of 
Michigan, showed that nearly 85 percent 
of all drivers had isolated themselves 
from financial responsibility by buying 
insurance. Further, only 3 percent of the 
defendants paid any part of the settle- 
ment from their own pockets. And in one- 
third of the cases where a suit was filed 
and settled, the defendant did not even 
know whether anything had been paid to 
the victim or claimant. 

The obvious deterrents then, to a 
driver, are the possibility of increased 
rates or of cancellation or nonrenewal. 
Yet the two largest insurers in the Na- 
tion—State Farm Mutual and Allstate, 
which together write 20 percent of all 
policies—each relieve their customers of 
one of these threats. 

State Farm does not penalize in pre- 
miums for the number of claims—al- 
though it may cancel. And Allstate guar- 
antees renewal for 5 years—although 
it may raise the rates. 

Further, States have weakened the loss 
of insurance threat by guaranteeing in- 
surance to all licensed drivers through 
assigned risk pools. 

Surely most of us would agree that the 
threats of loss of insurance or increased 
rates are far down the list of what in- 
duces us to drive carefully. Much ahead 
on that list would be such things as fear 
of imprisonment, physical injury to our- 
selves and our passengers, damage to our 
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cars, and sometimes a thing so simple as 
inconvenience—a time loss putting a 
schedule out of whack, 

Fear of loss of insurance is more likely 
a thing that occurs after the fact. After 
the grievous accident happens is when 
motorists begin to scurry to protect their 
insurance and rates. That should not be 
so surprising. For few motorists realize 
that their insurance could be at jeopardy 
until they get the notice from their com- 
pany. 

An even more basic question when we 
are considering the deterrent effect of 
fault insurance is whether indeed acci- 
dents are caused only by willful law vio- 
lators. Or, perhaps, whether all of us are 
not in danger of an accident every time 
we get behind the wheel. 

As one study pointed out, the driver 
must make 200 observations and 20 de- 
cisions each mile he drives. The potential 
is so great that it would be natural for 
even the most careful of drivers to make 
errors in judgment. In fact, the same 
study estimated that the average driver 
does make errors—one per each 2 miles 
driven. 

‘As the 1970 causation, culpability, and 
deterrence study done for DOT explains: 

A substantial but largely unmeasurable 
number of violations and crashes occur 
which involve generally competent drivers 
who are suffering temporary lapses from their 
normal adequate levels. 


Or, there is the study conducted for 
the Public Health Service by the Amer- 
ican Institute for Research, which 
showed the ordinary driver is a con- 
sistent law violator. A motion picture 
camera revealed that 87 percent of a 
sample did not stay in lane; 80 percent 
changed lanes without signaling; and 46 
percent turned without signaling. 

One writer, Murray Blumenthal, also 
has noted the persistence of accidents 
among professional drivers at the Gen- 
eral Motors proving grounds—despite 
their superior training and supervision 
and the carefully engineered highways— 
as evidence of the inevitability of acci- 
dents under the conditions of current 
technology. 

Another interesting figure to chew on 
when discussing the culpability of the 
driver as the cause of accidents is the 
comparison of deaths per mile driven on 
interstate highways versus other roads. 

In 1968, the rate of deaths per 100 
million vehicle miles on interstate high- 
ways in urban areas was 2.25 compared 
with noninterstate highways’ rate of 3.71. 
In rural areas the contrast is more dra- 
matic with a figure of 3.68 for interstate 
highways and 7.56 for other roads. 

The same drivers use both types of 
roads, yet we have this startling differ- 
ence. 

Whether accidents come from negli- 
gence, inadvertent carelessness or driv- 
ing conditions, is a question that can be 
debated for years. Yet we today embrace 
an auto insurance fault system that de- 
mands some person take the blame for 
each accident. 

It is a theory that applies in no other 
area of insurance I can think of. We 
do not refuse to pay the hospital bill for 
the patient who did not wear his rubbers 
in the rainstorm or a fire insurance claim 
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for the homeowner who dropped a ciga- 
rette. 

Why should we—when we are dealing 
with the financial and medical well- 
being of auto accident victims—attempt 
to apply this incredible and inapplicable 
standard? 

Mr, President, the present fault liabil- 
ity system is unjust and unwise not only 
because it generally fails to compensate 
and does not deter accidents, but because 
it confers the greatest injustices on the 
poorest and most disadvantaged mem- 
bers of our society. 

As the DOT Economic Consequences of 
Automobile Accident.» Injuries report 
showed, in serious injury cases families 
with incomes under $5,000—which ac- 
count for almost one-third of the fam- 
ilies in this country—recovered only 38 
percent of their economic losses. How- 
ever, families with incomes over $10,000 
recovered 61 percent. Those with no 
schooling recovered 16 percent of losses. 
But, those with college training recov- 
ered 64 percent. 

Yet the low income families are likely 
to be paying the highest premiums for 
this lack of protection. 

For example, a 23-year-old married 
man living in the central section of the 
city—where our poor normally live—for 
a standard bureau company issued policy 
would pay $587 in Los Angeles; $619 in 
Chicago; $706 in Philadelphia; and $486 
in Detroit. If that young man were only 
20 and unmarried, he would pay $1,182 
in Los Angeles; $1,194 in Chicago; $1,447 
in Philadelphia; and $984 in Detroit. 

If the figures hold true nationwide 
that were uncovered in the DOT study of 
compensation for accident victims in the 
Washington metropolitan area, the odds 
are only about 1 in 2 that this 23- 
year-old would collect 1 cent if he were 
injured in an accident. 

That study showed that families of 99 
of 202 fatalities received nothing—as did 
more than 9,000 of 21.000 injury victims. 

In that study, 78 percent of the eco- 
nomic loss for fatal injuries were com- 
pensated by no source—with auto insur- 
ig compensating for only 6.8 of the 
oss. 

Mr. President, the Uniform Motor Ve- 
hicle Insurance Act, along with its three 
companion bills which I introduce today, 
would eliminate the terrible inequities 
and wastefulness of the present system. 

First, the vast majority of accident 
victims would be compensated totally for 
their economic loss, Further, the compen- 
sation is paid as the loss occurs—not 
months or years later. 

Under this plan, generally the insurer 
of the car pays—without the waste of 
time and money to assign blame—for all 
costs for medical, rehabilitation and in- 
cidental expenses not covered by some 
other source. 

The only limitation on reimbursement 
is on income replacement. 

Here, a wage earner would be paid 85 
percent of his lost income or $1,000 a 
month—whichever is lower—for up to 30 
months: The $1,000 a month cutoff means 
that at least 85 percent of our families 
would get full compensation for the 30 
months. The bill also provides a cash 
payment of $30,000 for the dependents 
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of a wage earner who dies as a result of 
an auto accident. See tables 7 and 7a. 

This allowance for lost wages—which 
will cover all but a small percentage of 
workers until they are able to return to 
their jobs—overcomes one of the greatest 
failures in compensation of the current 
system. 

The remaining victims who are per- 
manently disabled or disfigured still may 
turn to the courts to collect their eco- 
nomic losses—including “pain and suf- 
fering”—over the basic benefits of the 
plan as under the current tort system. 

But, handling the bulk of the cases on 
a first-party system—as we now do with 
accident and health, life or homeowners 
insurance—would result in more benefits 
speedily delivered, and would take a fan- 
tastic burden off our courts. 

Our initial calculations demonstrate 
that this almost total compensation sys- 
tem can be funded without. increasing 
the current premiums. All that is neces- 
sary is to change the present system so 
that moneys paid in go to victims instead 
of being consumed by the present ex- 
tremely inefficient system itself. 

My bill also wipes out another inequity 
in that—because income protection 
would be purchased within the frame- 
work of what would be protected—the 
lower income policyholders would not be 
the ones to pay the higher premiums. 

Obviously, it would cost less to protect 
incomes of $100 to $150 a week than $250 
to $300. So, for once, the $5,000 to $7,500 
a year man would get.a break. 

The remaining three bills I introduce 
today would clear the way for lowering 
insurance costs without lessening total 
compensation. These bills are aimed to 
encouraging the sale of group auto in- 
surance policies—conservatively esti- 
mated to bring down premiums by 15 
percent. 

The first would overturn laws and reg- 
ulations in the 35 States which now pro- 
hibit the sale of group auto policies. The 
second would give the same beneficial 
tax treatment to employers’ contribu- 
tions now given to similar contributions 
to accident and health premiums. 

The third would clear the road for 
labor groups to bargain for group auto 
policy contributions as a fringe benefit— 
which naturally would lower consumer 
costs for this insurance further. 

Further reduction in premiums would 
come from the enactment of the Motor 
Vehicle Information Act which I will 
introduce later this week. This bill zeros 
in on cutting the costs of collision and 
property damage sections of the pre- 
mium. It does this by encouraging pro- 
duction of cars likely to incur fewer 
accidents but by encouraging production 
cutting the attractiveness of car thefts. 

But the bill also would lower personal 
injury premiums not only by lessening 
accidents but by encouraging production 
of safer cars. 

Mr. President, today, as I said, I ask 
not only that Congress consider reform 
of the auto insurance system but I plead 
for fast and effective action. 

We should no longer tolerate an in- 
surance system so blatantly unfair and 
unjust. The obligation to our constituents 
requires prompt response. 
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Mr. President, I am honored and de- 
lighted that Senator Macnuson has 
agreed to cosponsor this legislation. His 
interest and concern in this area has 
been demonstrated in the past—par- 


ticularly with the DOT study which he 
instigated and monitored. His support 
is most valuable, and I know the legis- 
lation will benefit from his interest. Just 
how deep that interest is, I think is 
demonstrated in the fact that he hopes 
to open auto insurance hearings within a 
few weeks in the Commerce Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that an article 
written by the disinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson) for Trial 
magazine which discusses auto insurance 
reform and its relation to health care 
reform be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FORECAST IN CONGRESS 
(By U.S. Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON) 


Automobile and health insurance reform 
will be twin quests of the 92nd Congress, 
No two issues affect each family in America 
so profoundly. Every home needs protec- 
tion against accident and disease in order to 
meet basic health care needs and to guard 
against. the ugly spectre of financial ruin. 

The Senate Commerce Committee, which 
I chair, has received a summary study report 
on the Automobile Compensation System 
commissioned by Congress more than two 
years ago. 

The testimony of Secretary Volpe, bal- 
anced as it was, stands as an indictment to 
the present automobile compensation system. 
Losses from automobile accidents each year 
run into the tens of billions of dollars, and 
yet our automobile insurance system pro- 
vides protection for only 45% of those killed 
or seriously injured. 

The efficiency of our present system is de- 
plorable. We spend two dollars in the sys- 
tem in order to generate one dollar of bene- 
fits, Is it any wonder that American drivers 
are decrying the high cost of automobile in- 
surance at the same time the insurance in- 
dustry is complaining about its underwriting 
losses? 

There is a final indictment of our auto- 
mobile compensation system: Nowhere is 
there a built-in impetus for reducing the in- 
cidents of loss by designing vehicles which 
can minimize personal injury and property 


damage. 

Problems in the health insurance field par- 
allel shortcomings of the automobile com- 
pensation system. 

In the first place, public or private insur- 
ance mechanisms cover only a small portion 
of the billions of dollars of annual loss re- 
sulting from accident and disease. Some esti- 
mates place the existing insurance cover- 
age at 35% of total yearly personal health 
expenditures. 

The efficiency of delivery of health care 
payments made by the insurance mechanism 
are considerably better than the payment ef- 
ficiency of automobile insurance. 

But the efficiency of delivery of health care 
itself is deplorable. 

At present this country has a virtual “non- 
system” for the delivery of medical care. And 
this “nonsystem” has produced the current 
health care crises characterized by: a na- 
tional shortage of health manpower and in- 
stitutions, and rising costs which are pricing 
care beyond the reach of a significant por- 
tion of the population. Each crisis results 
from inadequacies. in the organization and 
delivery of health care. 

Add to this an almost total failure to prac- 
tice preyentiye médicine (to reduce. sys- 
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tematically, for example, the incidence of 
injury from the household products we use). 

The need for reform becomes obvious, 

Any legislative attack on the present in- 
adequacies in our automobile and health in- 
surance systems must be made on several 
fronts simultaneously if this country is to 
escape from its present morass. 

Let me briefly sketch out what attacks 
on what legislative fronts must be con- 
sidered: 

First, automobile and health insurance 
must both expand the depth and breadth of 
thelr present coverages. 

A sound automobile compensation system 
should provide insurance protection for all 
persons exposed to injury from automobiles; 
and such protection should at least include 
recovery for economic loss. 

A national health insurance program 
(whether public, private or a combination 
thereof) should furnish benefits to all citi- 
zens—benefits which embrace the entire 
range of services required for personal 
health, including services for the prevention 
and early detection of disease, for the care 
and treatment of illmess, and for medical 
rehabilitation. 

Having provided broad insurance protec- 
tion through private and public insurance 
mechanisms, Congress must then legislate 
on a second front so as to permit the feasible 
financing of such protection. This can be 
accomplished by improving the efficiency of 
delivery of benefits in both systems. 

That delivery of automobile insurance 
benefits must be expedited is undebatable. 
We cannot afford to pay two dollars to gen- 
erate a dollar's worth of benefits; we must 
revise the delivery system so that only a 
fraction as much money is needed to gen- 
erate the same amount of benefit. 

It would seem that such vast improvement 
in efficiency could only be realized through 
basic changes in the present payment sys- 
tem—changes in determining who gets paid 
and how much. 

Streamlining the health care delivery sys- 
tem may be decidedly more complex than 
streamlining the automobile insurance sys- 
tem. Reform of the health care delivery sys- 
tem requires both improvement in the pay- 
ment procedure and basic changes In care fa- 
cilities and their personnel. 

However, mere improvement in the effi- 
ciency of delivery of automobile accident 
compensation benefits and health care serv- 
ices will not win the cost war. 

Fundamental efforts toward reduction of 
accident loss and prevention of disease must 
be made, 

Automobiles must be designed in such a 
way as to eliminate serious bodily injury or 
costly vehicle repair resulting from low-speed 
crashes. 

All-out efforts must be made to eliminate 
the chronic alcoholic from the highways. 

Highway systems must be designed in such 
& Way as to minimize the incidence of fatal- 
ity. 

Of course, there is a nexus between auto in- 
surance reform and health insurance reform. 
Reforms in the health delivery system will 
lead to loss reductions for the automobile 
compensation system by reducing medical 
costs and improving treatment techniques. 
And concentrated medical study and treat- 
ment of alcoholism may do much to remove 
chronic alcoholics from our highways. 

Here again, improvements in auto accident 
prevention alone will not suffice. Greater 
strides must be made to reduce accidents of 
all kinds—particularly those involving house- 
hold products, The recent report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Product Safety esti- 
mates that 20 million people are injured each 
year while using consumer products, A Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission might do 
much to reduce these injuries and thus re- 
lieve the health care system to some extent. 
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A host of other preventive health care 
approaches could reduce the total health 
costs to the people of this country. 

Trial lawyers can make a_ positive 
contribution to Congress’ insurance reform 
endeavors. They can litigate personal injury 
cases resulting from defectively designed 
products, thereby providing incentives for 
improved product safety design. Moreover, 
they can acknowledge the inefficiency of the 
present tort liability system which allocates 
on a “chance” rather than “insurance” basis 
benefits to victims of auto accidents. 

Basic automobile insurance reform, which 
expands coverage to indemnify all economic 
loss (at least) while simultaneously improv- 
ing the cost of delivering these benefits, will 
be difficult to realize within the present 
tort-oriented system. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
four bills; the several tables I have 
identified; correspondence between Prof. 
Samuel Loescher of the University of 
Indiana and member of the Economic 
Regulation Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Transportation Auto 
Insurance Study, and Secretary Volpe of 
DOT; related newspaper editorials and 
articles, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 

S. 945 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Insurance Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2, As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “motor vehicle” means any 
vehicle driven or drawn by electrical or me- 
chanical power manufactured primarily for 
use on the public streets, roads, and high- 
ways, except any vehicles operated exclu- 
sively on a rail or rails. 

(2) (A) The term “insured motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle insured under a pol- 
icy of insurance which meets the require- 
ments of section 5 under this Act, 

(B) The term “uninsured motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle with respect to which 
insurance provided under section 5 of this 
Act is not applicable at the time of the acci- 
dent, or with respect to which the insurer 
nominally providing such insurance denies 
coverage, or is financially unable to fulfill 
its obligations. 

(3) The term “owner” means a person who 
holds the legal title to a motor vehicle as 
defined in subsection (1) of this section, or 
in the event a motor vehicle is the subject 
of a security agreement or lease with option 
to purchase with the debtor or lessee having 
the right to possession, then the debtor or 
leasee shall be deemed the owner for the 
purpose of this Act. 

(4) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
trust, syndicate, or other entity. 

(5) The term “insurer” means any enter- 
prise engaged in the business of issuing mo- 
tor vehicle insurance policies, 

(6) “Operation or use of a motor vehicle” 
includes loading or unloading the vehicle, 
but does not include conduct within the 
course of a business of repairing, serving, or 
otherwise maintaining vehicles unless the 
conduct occurs outside the business prem- 
ises, 

(7) The term “motor vehicle accident" 
means a specifically unexpected occurrence 
arising out of the operation or use of a mo- 
tor vehicle as a motor vehicle. 

(8) The term “injury” means bodily in- 
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jury, catastrophic harm, sickness or disease 
caused by motor vehicle accident while in or 
upon or entering into or alighting from, or 
through being struck by, a motor vehicle. 

(9) The term “catastrophic harm” means 
permanent and total disability (including 
death at any time resulting from injury) or 
permanent and partial disability of 70 per- 
cent or more. The term “catastrophic harm” 
includes disfigurement that is permanent, se- 
vere and irreparable. 

(10) The term “economic loss” means in 
the case of injury or death: 

(A) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred for medical, hos- 
pital, surgical, professional nursing, dental, 
ambulance, and prosthetic services; 

(B) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred for physical and 
occupational therapy and rehabilitation; 

(C) an amount equal to 85 percent of the 
monthly earnings at the time of the injury 
or $1,000, whichever is less, for as long a 
period as the injury causes the inability to 
engage in gainful activity substantially the 
same or similar to that engaged in prior to 
the injury: Provided, , That in the 
case of injury such period shall not exceed 
thirty months, and that in the case of death, 
an amount which shall not exceed $30,000; 

(D) all appropriate and reasonable ex- 
penses necessarily incurred as a result of 
such injury, including, but not limited to, 
expenses incurred in obtaining services in 
substitution of those that the injured per- 
son would have performed for the benefit of 
himself or his family. 

(11) The term “earnings” means the pay 
or wages of an employee before any deduc- 
tions, and the reasonable value of the services 
of a self-employed person before any deduc- 
tions, 

(A) “Monthly earnings at the time of the 
injury” shall be deemed to be one-twelfth 
of the average annual earnings at that time. 
If earnings are received on a weekly basis, 
the weekly equivalent of the monthly earn- 
ings is deemed one fifty-second of the aver- 
age annual earnings. 

(B) Average annual earnings are deter- 
mined as follows: 

(i) If the person worked in the employ- 
ment or self-employment in which he was 
employed or self-employed at the time of his 
injury during substantially the whole year 
immediately preceding the injury and the 
employment was in a position, or the self- 
employment was of such nature, that an 
annual rate of pay— 

(I) was fixed, the average annual earnings 
are the annual rate of pay; or 

(II) was not fixed, the average annual 
earnings are the product obtained by multi- 
plying his dally earnings, or the average 
thereof if the daily earnings have fluctuated, 
by 300 if he was employed or self-employed 
on the basis of a 6-day workweek, 280 if em- 
ployed, or self-employed on the basis of a 
5%-day workweek, and 260 if employed or 
self-employed on a basis of a 5-day work- 
week. 

(il) If the person did not work in the em- 
ployment or the self-employment in which 
he was employed or self-employed at the 
time of his injury substantially the whole 
year immediately preceding the injury, but 
the employment or self-employment would 
have afforded employment or self-employ- 
ment for substantially a whole year, the aver- 
age annual earnings are a sum equal to the 
average annual earnings of an employee or 
self-employed person of the same class work- 
ing substantially the whole immediately 
preceding year in the same or similar em- 
ployment or self-employment in the same 
or neighboring place as determined under 
subsection (11)(B)(i) of this section. 

(12) The term “net economic loss” means, 
in the case of injury or death “economic 
loss” reduced (but not below zero) by the 
amount of: 
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(A) any benefit or payment received, or 
entitled to be received, for losses resulting 
from such injury or death under any pri- 
vate or public insurance or plan or other 
source of benefits: Except, benefit or pay- 
ment received, or entitled to be received— 

(i) in discharge of familial obligations of 
support; 

(il) by way of succession at death; 

(iii) as proceeds of life insurance; 

(iv) as gratuities; 

(v) as proceeds of any private or public in- 
surance or plan or other source of benefits 
containing explicit provisions making its 
benefits supplemental to those paid in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 5(a) 
of this Act. 

(I) If any private or public insurance or 
plan or other source of benefits does not 
provide that its benefits shall be supple- 
mental to those under section 5(a) of this 
Act, or that the benefits under said section 
5(a) shall be deducted from its benefits, 
economic loss shall be reduced by the amount 
of any benefit or payment received, or en- 
titled to be received, from such private or 
public insurance or plan or other source of 
benefits. 

(18) The term “without regard to fault” 
means irrespective of fault as a cause of 
injury or death, and without application of 
the principle of liability based on negligence. 

(14) The term “interstate commerce” 
means trade or commerce among the several 
states, or between the District of Columbia 
or any possession of the United States and 
any state or other possession, or within the 
District of Columbia. 

(15) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 

(16) The term “State” means any state 
or possession of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 


CONDITIONS OF OPERATION: REGISTRATION AND 
FEES 


Sec. 3. (a) After the effective date of this 
section, no person shall register nor know- 
ingly operate or use a motor vehicle as de- 
fined in section 2(1) of this Act upon the 
public streets, roads, and highways of any 
State at any time unless— 

(1) Such motor vehicle is insured under 
a policy of insurance which meets the re- 
quirements of section 5 of this Act, pursuant 
to such rules and regulation (including those 
determining the manner and term of proof 
of such insurance) as the Secretary shall 
lawfully prescribe. 

(A) The requirements of this section may 
be satisfied by any person by providing a 
surety bond, proof of qualifications as a self- 
insurer, or other securities affording security 
substantially equivalent to that afforded un- 
der section 5 of this Act, as determined ana 
approved by the Secretary. 

(b) No State shall require the purchase or 
acquisition of insurance or any other security 
as a condition to the operation or use of any 
motor vehicle upon the public streets, roads, 
and highways of such State, other than the 
insurance required under section 5 of this 
Act. 

(c) The provisions of this section and sec- 
tion 4 of this Act shall take effect one year 
and six months after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(d) Any person who knowingly violates the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not to exceed $1,000 or imprisonment for 
& period of not to exceed one year, or both. 
TORT EXEMPTION: LIABILITY FOR CATASTROPHIC 

HARM 

Sec. 4. No owner, operator or user of an 
insured motor vehicle shall be liable for tort 
damages of any nature occasioned by bodily 
injuries arising out of the negligent opera- 
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tion or use of such vehicle except in cases of 
catastrophic harm. In such cases there may 
be a recovery for economic loss in excess of 
that received, or entitled to be received under 
this Act, as well as for other elements of 
damage. 


INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 5. In order to meet the requirements 
of section 3(a) and (b) of this Act, an insur- 
ance policy shall provide— 

(a) Net economic loss benefits for injury 
and death as follows: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (3), the insurer shall pay, without re- 
gard to fault, to any person, including the 
owner, operator or user of an insured motor 
vehicle, an amount equal to the net economic 
loss sustained by such person for injury as 
defined in section 2 (7) of this Act. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (3), the insurer shall pay, without 
regard to fault, to the legal representative 
of any person, including the owner, opera- 
tor, or user of an insured motor vehicle, 
whose death is the result of injury, for 
the benefit of the surviving spouse and any 
dependent (as defined in section 152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) of such 
person, an amount equal to the net economic 
loss sustained by such spouse and depend- 
ent as a result of the death of such person; 

(3) No payment shall be made for net 
economic loss sustained by— 

(A) the occupants of another motor ve- 
hicle; or 

(B) the operator or user of a motor ve- 
hicle while committing a felony, or oper- 
ating or using with the specific intent of 
causing injury or damage, or operating or 
using a motor vehicle as a converter with- 
out a good faith belief that he is legally en- 
titled to operate or use such vehicle. 

(4) Payments for net economic loss shall 
be made as such loss is incurred except that 
in the case of death, payment for such loss 
shall be made immediately: Provided, That 
amounts of net economic loss unpaid thirty 
days after the insurer has received reasonable 
proof of the fact and amount of loss real- 
ized, and demand for payment thereof, shall 
thereafter bear interest at the rate of 2 per 
centum per month. 

(5) A claim for net economic loss based 
upon injury or death to a person who is not 
an occupant of any motor vehicle involved in 
an accident may be made against the insurer 
of any involved vehicle: Provided, That the 
insurer against whom the claim is asserted 
shall process and pay the claim as if wholly 
responsible: Provided, however, That such 
insurer is thereafter entitled to recover from 
the insurers of all other involved vehicles 
proportionate contribution for the benefits 
paid and the costs of processing the claim. 

(6) Net economic loss sustained by any 
occupant, operator, or user of a commercial 
motor vehicle shall be paid by the insurer 
of such commercial motor vehicle, 

(7) (A) When one or more of the motor 
vehicles involved in an accident is larger 
than an ordinary passenger automobile, the 
insurer of the larger vehicle shall be respon- 
sible for a percentage of any net economic 
loss paid to occupants involved in the 
accident. 

(1) For the purpose of subsection (a) (7) 
(A) and (a) (7) (B) of this section, the term 
“ordinary passenger automobile” means any 
motor vehicle (including a motorcycle or 
motorscooter) used primarily for the trans- 
portation of passengers, having a seating ca- 
pacity of less than 10 passengers, having two 
or less axles, and weighing, without cargo 
or passengers, less than 6,000 pounds, 

(B) The Secretary shall classify, by rules 
and regulations under the procedures estab- 
lished in section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, as amended (60 Stat. 237; 
5 U.S.C, 553), all motor vehicles larger than 
ordinary passenger automobiles into reason- 
able categories, and shall assign to each cate- 
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gory a percentage of responsibility for net 
economic loss sustained by occupants of oth- 
er vehicles: Provided, That such classifica- 
tions and percentages of responsibility shall 
be based upon the increased severity of in- 
jury, caused by large vehicles in comparison 
to ordinary passenger automobiles: Provided, 
further, That if a larger vehicle is liable for 
more than 70 per centum of the net eco- 
nomic loss, such insurer May control the 
processing of any claims for such loss and 
be entitled to obtain contribution from in- 
surers Hable for the remainder of the 
benefits. 

(b) Optional catastrophic harm insurance 
as follows— 

(1) At the option of the insured, the in- 
surer shall offer a provision for legal liabil- 
ity for catastrophic harm arising out of the 
negligent operation or use of a motor vehicle, 
to a limit of, at least $50,000 for any one per- 
son, and $300,000 for all persons in any one 
accident; and, at the option of the insured, 
the insurer shall offer a provision undertak- 
ing to pay to the insured all sums, not in ex- 
cess of the limits of liability provided by the 
insured’s Hability insurance, which such in- 
sured is legally entitled to recover as dam- 
ages for catastrophic harm arising out of 
operation or use of any uninsured motor ve- 
hicle. 

(c) Any such policy of insurance described 
in this section may contain— 

(1) additional coverages and benefits with 
respect to any injury, death, property dam- 
age, or any other loss from motor vehicle 
accidents; 

(2) terms, conditions, exclusions and de- 
ductible clauses; consistent with the re- 
quired provisions of such policy and approved 
by the Secretary, who shall only approve 
terms, conditions, exclusions, deductible 
clauses, coverages, and benefits which are 
fair and equitable, and which limit the va- 
riety of coverages available so as to give 
buyers of insurance reasonable opportunity 
to compare the cost of insuring with various 
insurers. 

(d)(1) An application for a policy of in- 
surance which meets the reqirements of sub- 
section (a) of this section may not be re- 
jected by an insurer, nor shall such policy of 
insurance once issued, be canceled or Te- 
fused renewal, by an insurer except for (A) 
suspension or revocation of the license of an 
owner or principal operator to operate a mo- 
tor vehicle, or (B) failure to pay the pre- 
mium for such policy after reasonable de- 
mand therefor: Provided, That twenty days 
written notice is given to the insured with 
respect to paragraphs (A) and (B) of this 
subsection. 

(2) An insurer may reject or refuse to ac- 
cept additional applications for, or policies of, 
insurance which meet the requireménts of 
subsection (a) of this section if the domicil- 
lary State supervisory authority of such in- 
surer deems in writing that the solvency of 
such insurer would be impaired by the writ- 
ing of additional policies of such insur- 
ance. 

(3) Whoever knowingly violates, or con- 
spires to violate, the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d)(1) of this section shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not to exceed 
$1,000 for each violation. 


UNIFORM STATISTICAL PLAN AND PRICE 
INFORMATION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with the insurers and State insur- 
ance supervisory authorities, promulgate a 
common, uniform statistical plan for the al- 
location and compilation of claims and loss 
experience data for each coverage under sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, and upon promulgation, 
such plan shall be followed by every insurer 
writing policies of insurance which meet the 
requirements of section 5 of this Act, and by 
every rating or advisory organization or sta- 
tistical agent named by any such insurer 
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to gather, compile, or report claims and loss 
experience data. 

(b) Such statistical plan shall contain data 
pertaining to the claims and loss experience 
for the classes of risk in each rating territory 
within each coverage under section 5 of this 
Act; Provided, however, That such statistical 
plan shall not contain data pertaining to ex- 
penses for adjusting losses, underwriting ex- 
penses, general administration expenses, or 
any other expense experience for any class of 
risk in each rating territory within the cov- 
erages under section 5 of this Act: Provided 
further, That in carrying out the provisions 
of this section, no insurer, rating, or advisory 
organization, or statistical agent, or any 
other association of insurers, shall pool, or 
in any manner combine, any such expenses 
or. expense experience, or otherwise act in 
concert with respect thereto. 

(c) Every insurer writing policies of in- 
surance which meet the requirements of 
section 5 of this Act, and every rating or ad- 
visory organization or statistical agent named 
by such insurer to gather or compile claims 
and loss experience data, shall report such 
data in accordance with the provisions of the 
statistical plan required by this section at 
such times and in such manner as the Secre- 
tary shall by rules and regulations lawfully 
prescribe, 

(d) The Secretary shall require standard 
uniform and standard minimal— 

(1) policy provisions for each coverage 
under section 5 of this Act; 

(2) classes of risk and rating territories for 
each coverage under section 5 of this Act; 


in order to accomplish the purposes of the 
statistical plan required by this section, 

(e) Every insurer writing policies of in- 
surance which meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 5 of this Act shall provide the Secretary 
with the actual rate of premium being 
charged for each class of risk in each rating 
territory within each coverage under section 
5 of this Act at such times and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary shall by rules and regu- 
lations prescribe, 

(f) The Secretary may, after consultation 
with the insurers and State insurance super- 
visory authorities, appoint a statistical agent 
or agents, to receive, gather, compile, report 
and analyze the claims and loss experience 
data, and actual rates or premiums, specified 
in subsections (c) and (e) of this section. 

(g) From time to time, but not less than 
semiannually, the Secretary shall analyze and 
freely and fully make available to the State 
insurance supervisory authorities and to the 
general public, with respect to every insurer 
writing policies of insurance which meet the 
requirements of section 5 of this Act, a com- 
parison of such insurer’s indicated rate based 
upon the claims and loss experience data for 
each class of risk in each rating territory 
within each coverage with the actual rate or 
premium being charged by the insurer for 
such class of risk in each rating territory 
within such coverage, The claims and loss 
experience data, and actual rates or pre- 
miums specified in subsectioin (c) and (e) of 
this section shall be made available to the 
general public at such times and in such 
manner as the Secretary shall by rules and 
regulations prescribe. 

(h) Any insurer writing policies of in- 
surance which meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 6 of this Act, or any rating or advisory 
organization or statistical agent named by 
any such insurer to gather, compile or report 
claims and loss experience data, who willfully 
fails to: 

(1) follow the statistical plan promulgated 
in accordance with subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section, or 

(2) observe the prohibition in subsection 
(b) of this section against pooling, or in any 
manner combining expense experience, or 

(3) report to the Secretary, or his statisti- 
cal agent or agents, the claims and loss ex- 
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perience data as required in subsections (c) 
and (f) of this section, or 

(4) follow any standard uniform or stand- 
ard minimal policy provisions or classes of 
risk promulgated by the Secretary as re- 
quired in subsection (d) of this section, or 

(5) provide the Secretary, or his statisti- 
cal agent or agents, with the actual rate or 
premium being charged for each class of 
risk in each rating territory within such cov- 
erage as required in subsections (e) and (f) 
of this section, 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine not to exceed $5,000 for each violation, 


ASSIGNED CLAIMS PLAN 
Organization and maintenance 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with the insurers and State in- 
surance supervisory authorities, organize an 
assigned claims bureau and assigned claims 
plan in each State. Upon organization, each 
such bureau and plan shall be maintained, 
subject to reguiation by the applicable State 
insurance supervisory authority, by the in- 
surers writing policies of insurance under 
section 5 of this Act in such State. In default 
of the continued maintenance of an assigned 
claims bureau and assigned claims plan in 
any State in a manner considered by the 
Secretary to be consistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Secretary shall main- 
tain such bureau and plan. 


Costs of operation 


(b) The costs incurred in the operation of 
each assigned claims bureau and assigned 
claims plan shall be assessed against in- 
surers in each State by the applicable State 
insurance supervisory authority according to 
rules and regulations that assure fair alloca- 
tions among such insurers writing policies 
of insurance under section 5 of this Act in 
the State, on a basis reasonably related to 
the volume of insurance under subsection 
(a) of section 5 of this Act. 


Insurers required to participate 


(c) Every insurer writing policies of in- 
surance under section 5 of this Act is re- 
quired to participate in the assigned claims 
bureau and assigned claims plan in each 
and every State in which such insurer is au- 
thorized to write such policies of insurance, 


Persons entitled to claim through assigned 
claims plan: Benefits to which entitled 
(d) Except as provided in subsection (e) 

of this section, each person sustaining in- 
jury (as defined in section 2(7) of this Act) 
may obtain the insurance benefits under 
subsection (a) of section 5 of this Act 
through the assigned claims bureau and as- 
signed claims plan in the State in which 
such person resides if— 

(1) no such insurance benefits are appli- 
cable to the injury or death; or 

(2) no such insurance benefits applicable 
to the injury or death can be identified; or 

(3) the only identifiable insurance benefits 
under subsection (a) of section 5 of this 
Act applicable to the injury or death are, 
because of financial inability of one or more 
insurers to. fulfill their obligations, inade- 
quate to provide such benefits. 

Persons disqualified from receiving benefits 
(e) A person shall be disqualified from re- 

ceiving benefits through any assigned claims 

bureau and assigned claims plan established 
pursuant to this Act if— 

(1) such person is disqualified under sec- 
tion 5(a)(3)(B) of this Act from receiving 
the insurance benefits under section 5(a) of 
this Act, or 

(2) such person is the owner or registrant 
of a motor vehicle which was not insured 
under section 5(a) of this Act at the time of 
its involvement in the accident out of which 
such person’s injury arose. 

(f) A claim or claims arising from injury 
or death to one person sustained in one ac- 
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cident and brought through the applicable 
assigned claims plan shall be assigned to 
one insurer, or to the applicable assigned 
claims bureau, which after such assignment 
shall have rights and obligations as if hav- 
ing issued a policy of insurance containing 
the benefits under subsection (a) of section 
5 of this Act. 
Principle of assignment 

(g) The assignment of claims shall be 
made according to rules and regulations that 
assure fair allocation of the burden of as- 
signed claims among insurers doing busi- 
ness in the particular State on a basis rea- 
sonably related to the volume of insurance 
written under subsection (a) of section 5 
of this Act. 


Notification of Bureau by claimant for 
assignment of his claim 

(h) A person or his legal representative 
claiming through an assigned claims plan 
shall notify the applicable bureau of his cl aim 
within the time that would have been al- 
lowed for filing an action for the insurance 
benefits under subsection (a) of section 5 
of this Act had there been in effect identifi- 
able coverage applicable to the claim. The 
Bureau shall promptly assign the claim and 
notify the claimant of the identity and ad- 
dress of the insurer to which the claim is 
assigned, or of the bureau if the claim is 
assigned to it. No action by the claimant 
against the insurer to which his claim is as- 
signed, or against the bureau if the claim is 
assigned to it, shall be commenced later than 
sixty days after receipt of notice of the as- 
signment or the last date on which the action 
might have been commenced had it been 
against the insurer of identifiable coverage 
applicable to the claim, whichever is later, 


Costs of assigned claims plan 


(1) All reasonable and necessary costs in- 
curred in the handling and disposition of 
assigned claims, including amount paid pur- 
suant to assessments under subsection (b) 
of this section may be considered in making 
or regulating rates for the insurance under 
subsection (a) of section 5 of this Act: Pro- 
vided, however, That if such costs are con- 
sidered in the rates or premiums for such 
insurance, the pure loss portion of such costs 
shall be reported separately under the uni- 
form statistical plan provided for by section 
6 of this Act, and that portion of the actual 
rate or premium being charged for such in- 
surance attributable to the entire amount of 
such costs incurred in the handling and dis- 
position of assigned claims shall be reported 
separately under subsection (e) of section 6 
of this Act. 

Reimbursement 


(j) An insurer who makes an assigned 
claims payment shall be reimbursed, without 
regard to fault, by the owner or registrant 
of a motor vehicle which was not insured 
under section 5(a) of this Act at the time 
of the accident out of which such assigned 
claim arose. 


INSURERS’ FRAUDULENT OR ARBITRARY 
DENTAL CLAIMS 

Sec. 8. Within the discretion of any court, 
a person making claim under a policy of in- 
surance which meets the requirements of 
section 5 of this Act may be allowed an award 
of a reasonable sum for attorney’s fee and 
all reasonable costs of suit where the in- 
surer’s denial of all or part of the claim was 
fraudulent or so arbitrary as to have no 
reasonable foundation. 

FRAUDULENT OR EXCESSIVE CLAIMS 

Src. 9, Within the discretion of any court, 
an insurer or any person who qualified as a 
self-insurer under paragraph (A) of section 
3(a)(1) may be allowed an award of a rea- 
sonable sum as attorney’s fee and all reason- 
able costs of suit for its defense against a 
person making claim against such insurer or 
self-insurer where such claim was fraudu- 
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lent or so excessive as to have no reasonable 
foundation, and such attorney’s fee and all 
such reasonable costs of suit so awarded may 
be treated as an offset against any benefits 
due or to become due to such person. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 10. In order to carry out the provisions 
and fulfill the purpose of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall— 

(a) consult with representatives of State 
agencies charged with the regulation of the 
business of insurance, representatives of the 
private insurance business, and such other 
persons, organizations, and agencies of the 
Federal, State, or local governments as he 
deems necessary; and 

(b) make, promulgate, amend, and repeal 
such rules and regulations under the pro- 
cedure established in section 4 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, as amended (60 Stat. 
237; 5 U.S.C. 553), as he deems necessary. 

AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the appointment of 
a statistical agent or agents, and the orga- 
nization of an assigned claims bureau and as- 
signed claim plan in each State. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act is de- 
clared unconstitutional, or the applicability 
thereof to any person or circumstance is 
held invalid, the constitutionality of the re- 
mainder of the Act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 13. This Act shall become effective one 
year after the date of enactment. 


S5. 946 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle Group 
Insurance Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “insurer” means any enter- 
prise engaged in the business of issuing or 
reinsuring motor vehicle insurance policies 
in interstate commerce or engaged in the 
business of issuing motor vehicle insurance 
that is reinsured (in whole or in part) in 
interstate commerce. 

(2) The term “group insurance” means 
any plan of motor vehicle insurance offered 
or provided to members of a group not or- 
ganized solely for the purpose of obtain- 
ing insurance, under the terms of a master 
policy or operating agreement between an 
insurer and the group sponsor, and incor- 
porating group average rating, guaranteed is- 
sue with or without minimum eligibility 
requirements, group experience rating, em- 
ployer contributions, or any other benefit 
to the members as insureds that they may 
be unable to obtain in the ordinary chan- 
nels of insurance marketing on an indi- 
vidual basis. The term “group sponsor” 
means the employer or other representative 
entity of an employment-based group or the 
administrative representative of any other 
type of group. 

(3) The term “interstate commerce” means 
trade or commerce among the several States, 
or between the District of Columbia or any 
possession of the United States and any 
State or other possession, or within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(4) The term “State” means any State or 
possession of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

(5) The term “Attorney General” means 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
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REMOVING RESTRICTIONS ON GROUP INSURANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) No State shall— 

(1) Prohibit, inhibit, restrict, or condition, 
by means of fictitious group statutes or reg- 
ulations, agency licensing requirements, ap- 
plication of prohibitions of unfair discrim- 
ination, eligibility; or 

(2) penalize or deny authority to an in- 
surer because of its engagement or intention 
to engage in the marketing and issuance of 
group insurance. 

(b) No State or group of insurers operat- 
ing voluntarily shall, directly or indirectly, 
include insureds under a plan of group in- 
surance in the base used in determining as- 
signments to or assessments upon an insurer 
under an assigned risk plan if such plan of 
group insurance precludes any individual un- 
derwriting by the insurer and if the group is 
not defined to exclude members characterized 
as being bad risks, unless the assigned risk 
plan provides a reasonable system of credit 
to the insurer for insureds under the group 
insurance plan who would otherwise be eli- 
gible for coverage under the assigned risk 
plan. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 4. (a) Whenever it shall appear to 
the Attorney General that any person is en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices that constitute or will constitute a 
violation of the provisions of this Act, he 
shall bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper showing, 
a permanent or temporary injunction or re- 
straining order shall be granted. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
an insurer or any other person from insti- 
tuting legal process to enforce their rights 
under this Act or from using the provisions 
of this Act as an otherwise valid defense in 
any relevant legal action brought against 
them. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec. 5. The district courts of the United 
States shall have exclusive jurisdiction of 
violations of this Act and of all suits brought 
to enforce it. 


5. 947 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Part III of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by adding after section 119 the following new 
section: 


“Sec, 120. EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS TO PLANS 
Provine MOTOR VEHICLE IN- 
SURANCE COVERAGES FOR EMPLOY- 
EES. 

“Gross income does not include contribu- 
tions by an employer to or under motor ve- 
hicle insurance plans which provide motor 
vehicle insurance coverage for his em- 
ployees.”” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


S. 948 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Section 302(c) of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, as 
amended, is amended by redesignating clause 
7 as clause 8 and inserting immediately after 
clause 6 the following: 

“or (7) with respect to money or other thing 
of value paid by an employer to a pooled or 
individual trust fund established by such 
representative for the purpose of providing 
automobile, fire, homeowners multiple peril, 
or other insurance benefits, or legal services, 
or recreation benefits, or defraying the cost 
of counseling or other community service 
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pr : Provided, That the requirements 
of clause (B) of the proviso to clause (5) of 
this subsection shali apply to such trust 
funds;” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by section 1 
shall become effective on the date of enact- 
ment, 


UNIFORM MOTOR VEHICLE INSURANCE Acr— 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


GENERAL APPROACH 


First-party, no-fault system; tort liability 
retained only “in cases of catastrophic harm”, 
i.e., permanent and total disability, perma- 
nent and partial disability of 70% or more, 
and permanent, severe and irreparable dis- 
figurement. The insured, occupants of his 
vehicle, and pedestrians injured by his vehi- 
cle would proceed, regardless of fault, direct- 
ly against the insured’s own company for 
personal injuries (including death) arising 
out of the operation or use of that. vehicle. 
An exemption from tort liability is provided 
except for “catastrophic harm”, where there 
may be recovery for “economic loss” in ex- 
cess of that received under the bill. No-fault 
coverage is compulsory for motor vehicle 
owners, and a criminal penalty is provided 
for registering a vehicle without the insur- 
ance, or for knowingly operating or using an 
uninsured vehicle on the public highways. 
As long as a person has a valid driver's li- 
cense, is willing to pay the premium, and 
the company’s solvency would not be im- 
paired, companies cannot refuse to sell, and 
once the policy is sold, it cannot be canceled 
nor non-renewed. An assigned claims plan 
would provide no-fault benefits, for example, 
to victims of hit and run accidents. At the 
insured’s option, coverage for “catastrophic 
harm” liability shall be offered by the com- 
pany in limits of at least $50,000 per person 
and $300,000 per accident. 

If the insured buys the “catastrophic 
harm” coverage, the company must offer 
uninsured motorists coverage in the same 
limits as the “catastrophic harm” coverage 
purchased. Additional coverages, for ex- 
ample, for damage to property may be of- 
fered, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of DOT. 

COVERAGE 

No-fault benefits apply to personal in- 
juries (including death), but do not apply 
to damage to property. 

NO-FAULT BENEFITS MEDICAL 


No limits. Only expenses not compensated 
from any other private or public sources, un- 
less such sources provide that their benefits 
shall be supplemental to those paid under 
the bill. 

REHABILITATION 

Same as medical. 

EARNINGS 


85% of monthly earnings at the time of 
the injury or $1,000, whichever is less, up to 
thirty months; maximum amount for death 
cases would be $30,000. As with medical and 
rehabilitation, only lost earnings not com- 
pensated from any other private or public 
sources, unless such sources provide that their 
benefits shall be supplemental to those paid 
under the bill. 


OTHER LOSSES 


For example, housekeeping, babysitting, 
transportation and telephone. No limits. 


PAIN AND SUFFERING 
None. 
HOW PAYABLE 
Lump sum for death; all other benefits, as 
accrued. 
FINANCING 
By purchasing from private insurance com- 
panies, insureds will provide the financing. 
A common, uniform statistical plan is pro- 
posed for the gathering and compilation of 
(1) claims, and (2) loss experience data for 
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the classes of risk in each rating territory for 
each coverage under the bill. The insurance 
companies would be allowed to continue to 
pool their loss experience data, but would not 
be allowed to continue to pool their expense 
data. The Secretary of DOT shall require 
standard uniform and standard minimal (1) 
policy provisions, (2) classes of risk, and (3) 
rating territories, for each coverage under 
the bill. The Secretary shall analyze the 
claims and loss experience data filed by the 
companies, for the purpose of making avail- 
able to the public the rate (or pure pre- 
mium) indicated by such data. By compar- 
ing this indicated rate (or pure premium) 
among the various companies, the prospec- 
tive buyer will be able to obtain some indica- 
tion of the claims payment practices of the 
companies. By reviewing the actual rate 
being charged, as well as the indicated rate 
(or pure premium), the public will be in a 
position to shop for price and quality. 

Other than the provisions for the statis- 
tical plan, the States will continue to regu- 
late the rates. 


TABLE 1.—WHERE $5,700,000,000 OF AUTOMOBILE BODILY 
INJURY LIABILITY INSURANCE PREMIUMS WENT, 1969 


Amount Percent 


Premiums ! $5, 768, 000, 000 100 


1, 043, 286, 000 
295, 374, 000 
167, 817, 000 


1, 506, 477, 000 
789, 586, 000 
947, 839, 000 
111, 102, 000 


Company expenses: 
Selling 


Total company expenses 
Claim adjusting expenses. 
Claimants lawyers fees... 


3, 355, 004, 000 
Net benefits to claimants... 2, 412, 996, 000 


1 Earned by over 1,000 stock, mutual, and reciprocal insurers. 


Note: “Premiums,” “Company bay aga and “Claim 
adjusting rs age derived from sts Aggregates and 
Averages (1970, 31st ed.), and The Spectator (Chilton Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.); “Claimants lawyers fees" and “Court 
costs” derived from U.S. Department of Transportation, ‘'Auto- 
mobile Personal Injury Claims," pp. 73, 80 (1970), and “Auto- 
mobile Accident Litigation,” p. 7 (1970). 


Source: U.S, Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom mittee 
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TaBLeE 2.—Where each $1 of automobile bod- 
ily injury liability insurance premium 


Company expenses: 
Selling 
Overhead 


Total company expenses. 
Claim adjusting expenses 
Claimants lawyers’ fees 


Total expenses, fees, and costs.. 
Net benefits to claimants 
Note: “Premiums”, “Company Expe 
and “Claim Adjusting Expenses” derived 
from Bests Aggregates and Averages (1970, 
Sist. Ed.), and The Spectator (Chilton Co., 
Phila., Pa.); “Claimants Lawyers’ Fees” and 
“Court Costs” derived from U.S. Dept. of 
Transportation, Automobile Personal Injury 
Claims, pp. 73, 80 (1970), and Automobile 
Accident Litigation, P. 7 (1970). 
Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee, 


TABLE 3.—Breakdown of the 42 cents of net 
benefits to claimants out of each $1 of au- 
tomobile bodily injury liability insurance 
premium 

Cents 

In excess of out-of-pocket loss (viz. gen- 
eral damages, such as pain and suf- 
fering) 

Duplicate recovery * 

Out-of-pocket loss not otherwise com- 


Net benefits to claimants 


11.E., benefits received from other sources, 
such as, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Social Se- 
curity and sick leave, etc. 

Note: Derived from Statement of Professor 
Robert E. Keeton, Harvard Law School, Before 
the U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee Hearings on Automobile Insur- 
ance, December 9, 1969; U.S, Dept. of Trans- 
portation, Economic Consequences of Auto- 
mobile Accident Injuries (1970). 
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Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PRIVATE INSURANCE SYS- 
TEMS—COST OF DELIVERING $1 OF BENEFITS 


Auto 
bodily 
injury 

liability 
insurance 


Work- 
men’s 
compen- 
sation 
insurance insurance 


Total dollar input $4, 50 $1. 22 
Administrative expenses ʻ 1.50 2,22 
Benefits. 1.00 1.00 1.00 


1 includes insurance company expenses, and all costs of 
litigation. 

$ Includes property and liability insurance company expenses 
excludes costs of any litigation. 


Sources: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee as 
to auto bodily injury liability insurance; “Crisis in Car In- 
surance,” pP: 89 (Keeton, O'Connell, and McCord, Uni- 
versity of Iilinois 1968) as to workmen's compensation insurance; 
“The Spectator,” p. 33, September 1970 (Chilton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) as to group accident and health insurance, 

— 
TABLE 5.—COMPARISON OF SELECTED INSURANCE COM- 

PANY COSTS 1 OF DELIVERING $1 OF AUTO BODILY IN- 

JURY LIABILITY, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, AND 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH BENEFITS IN 1969 
lin cents} 


Auto 
bodily 
injury 
liabil- 

ity— 

Fault 


Work- 
men’s 
compen- 
sation— 
nontault 
and 
nongroup nongroup 


nonfault 
and 


Stock companies: 
Aetna Life & Casualty 
Allstate... waht 
US.F. & G. 

Mutual companies: 
American Mutual Liability. 
Employers Insurance of 


Wausau..... -_. 
Liberty Mutual... 


1 “Costs mean all underwriting and claim adjustment 
expenses, including any defense lawyer fees, but excluding 
claimants lawyers fees and court costs. 


Source: Best's Aggregates and Ayerages—Property and 
ay pp. 120, 122-123, 126-129, 199, 200, 202-204 (1970, 
Ist ed:). 


TABLE 6.—AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PREMIUMS WRITTEN AND LOSSES PAID, 1960-64, 1965-69 


Premiums 


[Dollars amounts in billions} 


Auto bodily injury 


Losses to 
premiums 
(percent) 


Losses Premiums 


$8. 
1 


2. 
21. 


5 
9 
5 


Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; derived from “The Spectator” (Chilton & Co., Philadelphia). 


TABLE 7.—MOTOR VEHICLE! OWNERSHIP BY FAMILY? INCOME IN EARLY 1969 
[Number of families} 


Income level 


t Vehicle ‘includes cars, trucks, pick-ups, vans and jeep-type 


University of Michigan 1969 Survey of Consumer Finances p. 


2 or more 
No vehicles 1 vehicle vehicles All families 


8, 855, 460 8,277, 930 
680 60 


vehciles."’ Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
(Braun-Brumfield, tnc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1970). 


2 *'Families include (a) single person unrelated to other occupants in the dwelling unit, (b) a person living alone, and (c) 2 or more 
people living in the same dwelling unit related by blood marriage or adoption,” ibid. at a = . © 


Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; derived from 1969 Survey of Consumer Finances, pp. 8, 67, and 72. 


Auto property damage 


Losses 


Auto physical damage 


Losses to 
premiums 


(percent) Premiums 


TaBLE 7a. Motor vehicle ownership by family 
income—interpretation 

1. 64% of 62.1 million families in the U.S. 
have incomes of less than $10,000 a year; 
73% of these, or 29 million, own at least one 
car, truck, pick-up, or jeep-type vehicle for 
personal use. 36% of these 62.1 million fami- 
lies have incomes more than $10,000 a year; 
96% of these, or 21 million, own at least one 
vehicle for personal use. 

2. 87% of 62.1 million families in the US. 
have incomes of less than $15,000 a year; 
79% of these, or 42.7 million, own at least 
one car, truck, pick-up or jeep-type vehicle 
for personal use. 13% of these 62.1 million 
families have incomes of more than $15,000 
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a year; 97% of these, or 7.8 million, own at 
least one vehicle for personal use. 


TABLE 8.—RATE OF INCREASE OF AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND OTHER SELECTED CON- 
SUMER PRICE INDEXES FROM 1960 AND 1965 TO 1970 


[In percent] 


Automobile All All 
insurance items services 


Medical 


Period care 


50.4 7. 


1960 to 1970. ` 34.3 0 
0 36.1 38.8 


1965 to 1970... _..- i 26. 


Note: 1970 over 1960 —1.00 equals rate of increase. 


Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


TABLE 9.—AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CONSUMER PRICE 
INDEX COMPARED WITH OTHER SELECTED CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEXES 


Auto- 
mobile All Alt 
insurance items services 


106.6 
117.8 
160, 4 


Note: Indexes base, 1957-59=100 percent. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 10.—RATE OF INCREASE OF AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 
ANCE PREMIUMS AND PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EX- 
PENDITURES FROM 1960 AND 1965 TO 1970 


{In percent} 


Period Premiums! Expenditures 


1960 to 1970 89.6 
1965 to 1970. 42.5 


1 Estimated for 1970. 


Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 
derived from The Spectator (Chilton Co., Philadelphia, Pa.), 
Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Indicators. 


TABLE 11.—AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PREMIUMS RELATED 
TO PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 1960, 1965 
AND 1970 


Premiums as 
percent of 
expenditures 


Premiums Expenditures 


8.9 
114:2 


1 Estimated. 
Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 


derived from The Spectator (Chilton Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Council of Economic Advisers, Economic Indicators, 


TABLE 12.—REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES, 1969 AND 1970 


1969 19701 


87,153, 381 
18. 250, 176 
2, 309,116 


107, 712,673 


89, 861, 300 
19, 115, 000 

2,514, 450 
111, 491. 750 


Motorcycles. _.._._.........- 5 


t Estimated by Federal Highway Administration. 


Source: U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway 
Administration. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., December 1, 1970. 
Hon. JoHN A. VOLPE, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY VOLPE: I was pleased to 
read in last Sunday’s newspaper that your 
department has proposed a regulation which 
would require improved front and rear 
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bumpers on all new autos after August 1, 
1972. 

The most important contribution, how- 
ever, which public policy could make toward 
encouraging both rapid and pronounced im- 
provement in auto safety, durability and re- 
pairability would be for government to in- 
novate socially and nationally with respect 
to our law of automobile insurance. 

A national moye toward no-fault insurance 
will generate immediately powerful economic 
incentives for auto Insurance companies to 
restructure radically auto insurance rates so 
as to reflect the relative protectior to per- 
sons, resistance to damage, and economy of 
repair afforded ezclusively by the insuree’s 
make and model of automobile. 

Insurance rates will begin to show substan- 
tial differentials in accordance with the value 
of obligations which the insurer would esti- 
mate on the basis of the structural charac- 
teristics of merely, the insuree’s own vehi- 
cular property—not some stranger's. (The 
parallel with fire insurance ratings becomes 
striking!) 

Even modest premium differentials, by 
make and model of automobile, can generate 
for the first time powerful economic incen- 
tives for automobile manufacturers to 
initiate strenuous rivalry to design and 
manufacture vehicles which reduce the ex- 
pected economic loss in accidents from both 
personal Injury and property damage. 

Both salesmen and manufacturers may be 
expected to huckster the advantage of vehi- 
cular models which gain an edge in their 
insurance ratings—and to terrify the in- 
vidiously compared over the security of their 
respective market positions. Recall the tur- 
moil in automobile marketing which erupted 
during the past decade when Chrysler initi- 
ated a two year, subsequently upped to five 
year, guarantee on its engines and power 
trains. Moreover, in the case of the guaran- 
tee race, no allied industry was economical- 
ly motivated to convert the bundle of quali- 
tative advantages into a true price equiv- 
alent of their economic value. 

Insurance conipanies operating; under the 
rules of no-faulv, would be peculiarly blessed 
to place dollar values on the benefits of auto- 
motive engineering rivalry. This would be the 
case as engineering initiatives shifted toward 
reducing the presently hidden and deferred 
elements in the true social costs of acquiring 
particular makes and models of autos. 

The insurance industry could do under the 
present system, and indeed is already at- 
tempting to do, somewhat more than it has 
done to adjust rates according to relevant en- 
gineering characteristics of vehicles insured. 
But under the presently mixed system of in- 
surance law only collision insurance lends 
itself to fashioning rates according to the 
engineered design of particular automotive 
models, Claims on bodily injury-liability and 
property-Hability insurance depend upon 
the engineered design of the unknowable 
third-party’s auto; claims on comprehensive 
insurance appear to be but little related to 
the engineered characteristics of the in- 
suree’s vehicle. 

Collision insurance premiums run to about 
only 25% of total premiums collected for 
collision plus all Nability—comprehensive ex- 
cluded. (Bodily injury-liability runs about 
50%; property-Hability about 25%.) 

A move to no-fault insurance could mag- 
nify to four times rate differentials on vari- 
ous models (as functions of relevant engi- 
neering) which could presumably begin to 
appear in the best of circumstances under 
current, mixed collision and liability, insur- 
ance. Claims for bodily injury and property 
damage (both first and third party) as func- 
tions of engineering design are strongly in- 
tercorrelated. The economies of scale in col- 
lecting and analyzing accident data to ascer- 
tain the functional relation between the 
probable size of damage claim and charac- 
teristics of automotive engineering (as mir- 
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rorred by the experlence of existing makes 
and models) are such that insurance indus- 
try associations are unlikely to undertake 
comprehensive and exhaustive studies until 
the birth of no-fault insurance. Given any 
particular spectrum of makes and models it 
is not unreasonable to expect a four-fold 
magnification in the differences between 
rates under no-fault than under solely colli- 
Sion insurance. (Costs of present liability- 
type insurance might well be halved as no- 
fault insurance would virtually eliminate the 
expenses of litigation. On the other hand, 
rate differentials established for collision in- 
Surance in the present mixed system can 
scarcely be expected, under the best of cir- 
cumstances, to grow to close to half the size 
which would be warranted by incentives to 
induce exhaustive methods for collecting and 
analyzing accident data.) 

The postulated expansion in rate differ- 
entials to be brought about by no-fault in- 
surance may culminate indeed in such an 
overpowering redirection of the competitive 
incentives in the automobile industry that 
the cost of automobile insurance would be 
reduced even more by innovations induced 
in engineering to enhance auto safety, dura- 
bility, and economy of repair than that pub- 
licized to be saved by eliminating the high 
costs of litigation. 

Automobile drivers behave substantially 
more rationally and calculating in respond- 
ing, as consumers, to full price differentials 
in the leisurely acts of choice in purchasing 
automobiles than in responding, as motor- 
ists, to (problematical) potential differen- 
tials in liability insurance consequent to 
making alternative last minute driving de- 
cisions. Automobile manufacturers, in turn, 
are motivated through the power of economic 
incentives to respond infinitely more ration- 
ally and calculatingly to the impact on con- 
sumer selection of accentuated full-cost 
pricing differentials. The profitability of 
giant automobile manufacturers may be 
doubled or halved by modest shifts in mar- 
ket shares produced by the mere margin of 
automobile consumers who may try to raise 
their real income by 1% by switching their 
tri-annual auto patronage, a budget category 
the total operating costs of which may ab- 
sorb about 10% of their income. 

The little tall of marginal-consumer make 
and model switching can be so stimulated, 
by no-fault auto insurance and amplified 
rate differentials, as to wag the giant dog of 
the automobile industry into a heading more 
compatible with oft saluted, but little 
honored, consumer sovereignty, The doggish 
rivalry and powerful incentives of the auto- 
mobile industry can be channeled into en- 
couraging innovations bringing congruence 
between private rationality and those ele- 
ments of social purpose encompassed by engi- 
neered safety, durability and economy of 
repair. 

“Market failure’ results when institu- 
tional arrangements permit social costs (or 
benefits) in excess of private costs (or bene- 
fits). To minimize “market failure,” pub- 
lic intervention must effect institutional 
changes to internalize in the private costs 
of manufacturers both those costs that 
fall externally on strangers as well as those 
that cannot be easily isolated as falling upon 
particular consumers. 

Air pollution is widely recognized as a by- 
product of the present internal com- 
bustion engine widely used in automobiles. 
A national tax (of effective rates), geared 
to the flow at which particular engines dis- 
charge effluents into our atmosphere will 
tend to harmonize private and social costs— 
and to induce innovational responses in a 
far more flexible, decentralized and varie- 
gated manner than would more draconian 
orders either to abandon or utilize specified 
forms, or modifications, of engines. 

The relative neglect of safety, durability 
and economy of repair in the engineering 
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and innovating of design in the automotive 
industry is primarily an unintended by- 
product of our inherited liability auto in- 
surance system. Consumers stand in a pe- 
culiarly poor position to estimate quantita- 
tively the extra costs incurred in purchas- 
ing autos the design of which has tended to 
neglect crashworthiness and repairability. 
The beauty of no-fault insurance as a social 
innovation is that it will tend to minimize 
present problems of “market failure” in the 
dimension of auto safety, durability and ease 
of repair in ways which will stimulate the 
most flexible, creative, imaginative and so- 
cially economical technological innovations 
in automotive engineering. 

With the “hidden help” of the changed 
rating practices in the insurance industry 
the corrected market system could be said 
to “humanize” and “socialize” the profit 
motive in the automobile industry. Without 
a reformation of market incentives the hu- 
man waste and physical wreckage of auto- 
mobile accidents may continue as unin- 
tended by-products of an overly-stimulated 
designer’s quest for largely meretricious style. 

Chief Justice Burger has recently called for 
institutional reforms which will substantially 
release the courts from automobile accident 
litigation for more important civil and crim- 
inal litigation. Nearly everyone, but the trial 
lawyer, wishes to eliminate the high private 
expenses of the litigative linkage in auto in- 
surance. Finally, all of the Compassionate 
want faster, more assured, and more adequate 
compensation to the bodily injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. No fault insurance, of 
course, will contribute signally to achieving 
each of these objectives. 

What has not been adequately 
is the powerful contribution which no fault 
insurance can play in redirecting the market 
forces and profit incentives at work upon the 
automobile manufacturer so as to motivate 
engineering design and innovation which will 
substantially enhance congruence between 
the public and private interest, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL M. LOESCHER, 
Professor of Economics and Member of 
the Economic Regulation Advisory 
Committee of the Department of 
Transportation Automobile Insurance 
and Compensation Study. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1970. 
Prof. SAMUEL M. LOESCHER, 
Department of Economics, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

DEAR PROFESSOR LOESCHER: The Secretary 
has asked me to thank you for your provoca- 
tive and insightful comments on no-fault in- 
surance and incentives for accident loss re- 
duction. 

The direction reflection in insurance rates 
of a vehicle’s sturdiness and occupant pro- 
tective attributes would clearly constitute a 
powerful incentive for manufacturers to de- 
sign for safety and durability. With respect 
to physical damage, however, any improved 
design so achieved would initially affect only 
new cars; therefore, there would seem to be 
some rationale for experimenting first with 
collision insurance rates inasmuch as most 
new cars carry that coverage. On the bodily 
injury side, it may be a different matter. If, 
for example, it were shown that passive re- 
straint devices dramatically reduced per- 
sonal injury losses, first party insurance rate 
incentives might prove highly desirable for 
encouraging the “back fitting” of older cars 
with these devices. 

In any event, the prospect of car manu- 
facturers vigorously competing to offer the 
safest, least damageable vehicle is a most 
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attractive one. You have provided a cogent 
argument for one way that prospect might 
be realized. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES D., BAKER. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 19, 1970] 
THE New MATH OF AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

For millions of Americans, there is still 
something euphoric about buying a new car, 
even at today’s staggering prices. Whether 
it’s the whiff of that spanking clean interior 
or the fact that the dashboard clock is really 
running, that first spin in your flashy 1971 
Ferndock puts a premium on pleasure, and 
hang the cost. But the ensuing premium, put 
on by the insurance company—and the gen- 
erally unexplained but whopping increases 
that follow—soon shatter any initial joy. For 
car insurance, if you manage to qualify for 
it under the industry's weird pattern of eli- 
gibility rules, seems to be costing more and 
paying back less. 

This conclusion is among an impressive 
set of findings growing out of an exhaustive 
three-year study of automobile insurance 
policies made by Senator Philip A. Hart (D- 
Mich.) and his Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee. It is also one of the 
reasons the senator has introduced a pack- 
age of bills aimed at a drastic reform of the 
whole car insurance system, from costs to 
cancellations to claims, 

As Senator Hart is quick to note, the top- 
ic—and all the mathematics that go with 
it—are extremely complex, evolving from 
common law and boggling even the most 
alert consumer-activists. In proposing 
changes, he has emphasized that his ideas 
are open to refinement and not meant as a 
criticism of insurance companies. 

What bothers Senator Hart is the system, 
which he convincingly demonstrates is not 
compensating us for our losses. To begin 
with, he reports, only 40 cents of each dollar 
paid in by consumers for liability protection 
actually goes to protect accident victims. And 
out of that 40 cents, only 13 cents actually 
ends up compensating for out-of-pocket 
losses, with the rest going for duplicate re- 
covery and things such as “pain and suffer- 
ing” damages. Other statistics on 513,000 vic- 
tims of serlous-injury or fatal accidents in 
1967 showed the resulting personal and fam- 
ily loss totalling $5.1 billion—but compensa- 
tion under the “fault” system at only $813 
million, with another $248 million coming 
from no-fault medical payments and colli- 
sion coverage. That, says the senator, comes 
to 20 per cent recovery. 

The study showed further that 50,300 fam- 
ilies in the 513,000 cases had to change their 
way of life, taking money from savings or 
property sales, missing payments and moving 
to less expensive quarters. Senator Hart’s re- 
forms are based on a “more fair and efficient 
allocation of the insurance premium dol- 
lar,” including some measures now going 
into effect in Massachusetts after a lengthy 
set of still-unsettled disputes over certain 
provisions. 

Basically the Hart package of measures 
would: 

(1) lower premiums by providing incen- 
tives for the production of less fragile cars; 

(2) guarantee that any licensed driver 
could buy insurance, and that the seller 
could cancel it only if the driver loses his or 
her license, or falls to pay the premiums; 

(3) abolish the “fault” system for all 
but permanently disabled or disfigured auto 
accident victims, or those who suffer exces- 
sive financial loss; 

(4) provide 100 percent reimbursement for 
medical, rehabilitation and incidental ex- 
penses as they are incurred, and make up 
for lost take-home pay at a rate of up to 
$1,000 a month for as long as 2% years; and 
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(5) remove bans now in effect in some 36 
states (including Maryland) on the sale of 
cost-cutting group insurance. 

On the subject of costs, the subcommittee 
found that from 1960 to July, 1970, the cost 
of car insurance went up 65 percent—com- 
pared to 39 percent for car repairs, 28 per- 
cent for tires and 15 percent for gasoline. In 
the same period, take-home pay for non- 
supervisory and factory workers went up only 
40 percent. Premium base rates now average 
from $193 in Memphis to $617 in New York 
City, with Washington at $298—rates that 
do not include surcharges slapped on for 
8-year periods after minor accidents. Sena- 
tor Hart states that one of the main reasons 
for the high charges is the cost of handling 
applicants on an individual basis instead 
of in groups, which might save the average 
driver some 15 percent a year, and perhaps 
more if an employer contributed, as many 
do, for group accident and health plans, 

On the business of “fault,” the reforms 
would rid the legal system of time-consum- 
ing, expensive litigation by generally com- 
pensating out-of-pocket expenses from in- 
juries on a first-party, no-fault basis, much 
the way hospitalization policies are handled; 
pedestrians would be covered by the insur- 
ance on the car that hits them; and there 
would no longer be any of those often arbi- 
trary “assigned risk” plans. To cover hit- 
and-run and other cases where there is no 
insurance company, industries in each state 
would share in an “assigned claims” plan. 

We concur in Senator Hart’s caution in 
stressing that his reforms may not be the 
definitive work in this field; there will be 
more to say as discussion continues; and 
there are still other provisions he has pro- 
posed that cover special cases or problems 
not mentioned here, But certainly the sys- 
tem cries out for reforms that could aid 
drivers and insurance companies alike—no 
matter who’s at “fault.” 


[From the Evening Star, Oct. 7, 1970] 
No-Fautt INSURANCE 


Senator Hart has placed the insurance in- 
dustry on the defensive, and motorists may 
benefit from the fracas he has started even 
if his “no-fault” coverage proposal is side- 
tracked. He has turned the hot light on auto 
insurance inequities and foibles, and a host 
of irritated Americans are rooting for him in 
this affair. 

They have been ruffied by the soaring cost 
of vehicle insurance, by the inability of some 
of them to buy it, and by the tortuously 
slow settlement of many damage claims, The 
bills Hart introduced recently are addressed 
to all those complaints. The solution he pro- 
poses to the latter, especially, will raise a 
shower of sparks. He would hasten claim 
settlements by reducing the litigations which 
have clogged court dockets. That would be 
accomplished by establishing in national law 
the no-fault concept embraced earlier this 
year by the state of Massachusetts, 

People involved in auto mishaps would in 
most cases be reimbursed strictly on the basis 
of damage and policy coverage; who was at 
fault would not matter a whit. Those suffer- 
ing extreme financial or physical disabilities 
still would have recourse to the present 
“fault” processes. Hart estimates, though, 
that 97 percent of all vehicle injury and 
death cases would have no-fault coverage. 
Presently, he reports, the standard delay in 
settlements of more than $2,500 is 19 months. 

Undoubtedly there is a tide of public sen- 
timent for the simpler no-fault procedure, 
Car owners buy insurance to be protected 
from losses, not to haggle over who is at fault 
in collisions. But while the idea is laudable 
and surely. could be made workable, it should 
not be implemented until Congress has ex- 
plored all the potentials. Before any action 
is taken, there should be reasonable assur- 
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ance that it would not accelerate the rise in 
insurance costs. 

Perhaps the limitations of no-fault should 
be kept rather narrow until its impact on 
the insurance field can be assessed. Massa- 
chusetts set a no-fault ceiling of $2,000, but 
Hart proposes much broader coverage. No 
doubt there is a prudent medium which Con- 
gress can find If it is interested in pursuing 
the matter. 

Some observers who have scanned the 
power of the insurance industry doubt that 
Hart will make much headway. He is push- 
ing several other hardnosed insurance re- 
forms in addition to the no-fault measure, 
and his colleagues aren't rushing to assist. 
But his Antitrust subcommittee soon will 
resume hearings on insurance (which it has 
been conducting for three years) and per- 
haps it will provide revelations that will 
change some minds. 

Even if Hart’s bills are finally stalled, the 
information and stimulus he is providing 
probably will result in the passage of some 
similar state legislation. The pressure of in- 
surance-buyers is being felt in statehouses, 
and it may bear down more heavily on Wash- 
ington before Hart is finished. 


[From the Detroit Free Press, Oct. 14, 1970] 
PROTECTION OR PLAGUE? 


In Washington, interest mounts in man- 
dating auto insurance reforms. We're not 
sure what might be the best solutions for the 
described problems, but like many in Con- 
gress and the administration, we are per- 
suaded that changes must be made. 

The latest spokesman for reform is Trans- 
portation Secretary John Volpe, who testified 
last week before the Senate Commerce 
Committee. In a two-year study, his depart- 
ment put the flesh of detall on what many 
observers had already known: That, although 
insurance rates are soaring, service remains 
poor and the industry is having to scramble 
to make money. 

A common thread in reform proposals— 
including those of Michigan’s Sen. Phil Hart, 
whose office conducted its own three-year 
study—is the idea of no-fault compensation. 
A policyholder’s insurance company would 
pay his claims without regard to who caused 
the accident. 

Certainly some move in this direction is 
called for. Presently, court dockets are 
clogged with accident litigation, and a major 
portion of each premium dollar goes to pay 
court and lawyer costs. 

These truths and its own troubles not- 
withstanding, a significant portion of the 
insurance industry is not eager for federal 
regulation. Past experience “does not inspire 
any feeling that federal intervention will be 
good for the public or the insurance indus- 
try,” the chairman of the Allstate Insurance 
Co. said not long ago. 

He has a point. And he and others have 
an even better one when they warn that 
basic modification of so big an -industry 
will be an extremely delicate and complex 
task. But it seems to us that the matter 
has become one of choosing the least among 
evils. 

For the truth is that, in too many 
instances, the industry is no longer offering 
the service it purports to offer. High pre- 
miums, capricious cancellation, slow and low 
compensation—these and a host of other 
factors are making auto insurance less a 
guarantor of security than an onerous finan- 
cial burden and a threat to many families’ 
peace of mind and convenience. 

Washington’s flurries of interest are 
evidence that government will not very much 
longer abide this state of affairs. Nor 
should it. 


No FAULT AUTOMOBILE IĪNSURANCE—PART I 
(By Richard Westerkamp) 


We want to discuss automobile liability 
insurance for the next few moments. 
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Almost all of you, who own cars, pay siz- 
able premiums each year for auto Liability 
coverage, but you collect nothing from your 
own company for this payout. What you re- 
celve is protection against financial loss if 
another person is injured in an accident or 
his car is damaged—if you are at fault. 

If you are hurt, or your car is damaged 
in an accident, and the other party is at 
fault—you, hopefully, collect from his in- 
surance company, 

The fault system is costly and inadequate 
and, in the case of serious injuries, might 
mean months before a victim collects from 
the insurer of an at-fault driver. 

Also, the Senate Anti-trust Subcommittee 
reports that, for every dollar collected in 
premiums for automobile bodily injury lia- 
bility, only forty cents goes to compen- 
sate victims. The rest of the premium dol- 
lar is taken up by selling expenses, over- 
head, taxes, claim adjustment expenses, law- 
yers fees and other litigation costs. 

The answer is No Fault Automobile In- 
surance, in which a person’s claim is paid by 
his own insurance company—tregardless of 
fault. Legislation has been introduced in 
Congress for No Fault Insurance, and will 
be introduced again in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

We'll discuss the need for passage of this 
type legislation further tomorrow, 

No FAULT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—PART II 
(By Richard Westerkamp) 


Senator Philip Hart has introduced. No 
Fault Auto Insurance legislation in Con- 
gress. Representative Anthony Scariano will 
introduce similar legislation in the Dlinois 
General Assembly. We believe the legislation 
in both cases is very worthwhile. However, 
we think the Hart Plan has a better chance 
of success—since Scariano’s has been killed 
in committee twice. 

Under the Hart Plan your insurance com- 
pany would automatically pay your medical 
bills, plus loss of wages up to one thou- 
sand dollars a month for thirty months, if 
you are injured in an auto accident... 
regardless of whether you are at fault. An 
amount of up to thirty thousand dollars 
would be paid for fatalities of wage-earners. 

Drunk drivers, as well as those under the 
influence of drugs, would be compensated 
for their own injuries, but would have to 
reimburse an insurer for damages paid to 
others. 

The permanently disfigured or disabled or 
survivors of fatalities could still sue for add- 
ed economic loss or pain and suffering. 

Ninety-four per cent of us will be in- 
volved in auto accidents in the next ten 
years. Many of us will be at fault often 
inadvertently, and will collect nothing from 
our insurance companies, despite the money 
we have paid in premiums for auto liability 
insurance, unless a no fault system, such 
as proposed by Senator Philip Hart, is 
adopted. 

If insured under the Hart No Fault Sys- 
tem, you would be guaranteed medical pay- 
ments and relief from worry from loss of 
wages, if injured in an auto accident, All 
auto owners would, therefore, stand to bene- 
fit from the No Fault System. 

We urge you to write Senator Philip Hart, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
supporting his insurance reform plan. The 
No Fault System will not be adopted with- 
out tremendous pressure. It needs your sup- 
port. 

NO FAULT INSURANCE 

The past several days we have discussed 
insurance in the District of Columbia—fire, 
theft, and automobile, including the un- 
satisfied judgment fund. It is apparent that 
there is less protection available now and 
the cost is high. 

There is one other concept in automobile 
insurance that might help solve the prob- 
lem. It is called “no fault.” 
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In simple terms, it provides that people 
involved in an automobile accident would 
be able to recover damages on the basis of 
their own loss and the policy coverage they 
have regardless of who was at fault. Legal 
action in the courts would still be avail- 
able to those who suffer extreme property 
damage or personal injury. 

Senator Philip Hart of Michigan has in- 
troduced legislation to make the “no fault” 
concept the law throughout the nation. 
He estimates that 97 per cent of all vehicle 
injury and death cases would be applicable 
to this type of coverage, hence claim settle- 
ments would reduce the litigation that has 
clogged court calendars. At the present time 
Hart says the standard delay in settlements 
of more than $2,500 is 19 months. 

Many lawyers may oppose “no fault” be- 
cause the present system provides fees. Many 
companies may oppose it because they do not 
want the government running their busi- 
ness. But the people who buy insurance 
want to be protected from losses, not to 
haggle over who is at fault. 

The insurance concept should not be ap- 
proved without very careful study to 
make certain it is feasible and will lower 
costs, 

The District could be used as a sort of 
testing ground—it might be better than 
what we have at the moment. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Nov. 6, 
1970] 


LAWYERS AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 


Art Buchwald wrote a funny column 
recently about automobile insurance com- 
panies, the story line being that his wife 
lost her insurance policy because other cli- 
ents of her insurance broker had put in 
claims, You can imagine where Buchwald 
took it from there, and you are right. 

He touched on a number of points of 
great public interest. His assumption that 
insurance companies merely rake in the 
money is very mistaken, But buried in that 
assumption are some startling figures. To 
dispose of the first point, Americans are 
now paying $13 billion in auto insurance 
premiums. But the economic loss caused by 
automobile accidents is $16 billion, and of 
course that is the reason rates go up and 
up and up. 

In the automobile field, special premiums 
are a useful means of persecuting bad or 
uncertain risks. But everyone is paying 
more and more, and the public is in a mood 
for general reform. But of course like all 
genuine reforms, someone will get hurt, and 
no one is waiting in line. 

It is insufficiently understood the extent 
to which booze is responsible for accidents. 
A recent study completed in Massachusetts 
at the behest of the Department of Trans- 
portation shows that more than two-thirds 
of all auto deaths were caused by drivers 
under the influence of liquor. 

Now that means more than $7,000 were 
killed and 3 million people injured last 
year in situations in which alcohol was a 
contributing factor. To put the situation in 
focus, last year more Americans were killed 
on the road than throughout our participa- 
tion in the Vietnam war. The purpose of 
such studies is to help define public policies. 
What policies might be effective? 

Surely, nondrinkers ought not to be asked 
to pay premiums as high as those charged 
to drinkers? Is there a moderately reliable 
way to distinguished between the drinker 
who does and the drinker who does not 
drive, after having drunk? 

And what about the nondrinker who has 
availed himself of a lower premium, who 
then gets banged into by someone who is 
a drinker. The insurance company that has 
issued the premium to the nondrinker will 
point out that his cost does not go down 
under the circumstances, because he needs 
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to prove that the guilty man was driving 
the other car. 

Now here is the startling figure I have been 
promising. For every $100 we pay out in 
premiums for automobile insurance, only $15 
trickles down to a claimant. Where does the 
balance go? A lot of it goes, as one would 
expect, to insurance agents, executives, taxes, 
etc., etc. An enormous amount goes to law- 
yers, who are the people one turns to in order 
to wrangle over whether John hit Jack or 
Jack hit John. 

If the so-called “no-fault” laws were 
passed, an insurance company automatic- 
ally would remit to its client medical fees 
and loss of income, whether that client was 
guilty or innocent, and there would be no 
litigation against the insurance company of 
the other driver. But listen why Value Line 
believes that such laws won't be passed. 

1.) About half of all civil cases are suto- 
mobile liability claims; 2.) a large part of the 
legal profession has specialized in these ac- 
tions for years; and 3.) many members of 
both the regulatory commissions and the leg- 
islatures are lawyers or have had legal train- 
ing. It seems contrary to human nature that 
these Individuals would vote for bills that 
essentially are based on a position that is 
contrary to both their initial training and to 
their subsequent experience.” 

Translated, that means lawyers are not go- 
ing to sit around and yote against their own 
profession. Such is the clout of the legal 
fraternity that even to go as far as Value 
Line went. towards inscrutability frightened 
the editor, who concluded: “And, we hasten 
to add, there is nothing in this conclusion 
that implies that the individuals would be 
following a course that would be either illog- 
ical, inappropriate or wrong.” Translated: 
Lawyers who block desirable legislation that 
would damage their professional interests 
are simply doing their thing. 

It’s an expensive thing, $16 billion and 
50,000 deaths. You can't blame the lawyers 
for the deaths, but they use up a lot of that 
$16 billion unnecessarily: And unlike the 
dentists who formed a lobby for fluoridated 
water, I know of no lawyer’s lobby for “no- 
fault” insurance. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Nov. 24, 1970] 


INSURANCE REFORM May BE NEAR 
(By Milton Viorst) 


Sen. Philip Hart’s smashing election vic- 
tory in Michigan will have at least one result 
in the next session of Congress: A major new 
drive to revolutionize the country’s chaotic 
and corrupt auto insurance industry. 

Hart—who, unfortunately, never generates 
the drama of his predecessor, the late Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee, as chairman of the 
antitrust subcommittee—has, in his own 
quiet way, been bullding support for the 
Startling new concept in auto insurance 
known as “no-fault.” 

He has won a promise of help from Sen. 
Warren Magnuson, D-Wash., chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over insurance legislation, Magnuson says the 
project will take top priority when the new 
Congress convenes in January. 

Virtually everyone agrees that the current 
auto insurance system is unsatisfactory. Re- 
cent studies indicate that insurance com- 
panies pay only a fifth of all compensable 
claims. They take in seven times as much in 
premiums as they pay out to the victims of 
auto accidents. 

Almost a third of premium income goes 
into such overhead as sales and commissions. 
More money is paid out to lawyers and in- 
vestigators, it has been found, than to acci- 
dent victims. 

Under the “no-fault” program, insurance 
companies would be required to pay accident 
victims promptly, no matter which party is at 
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fault. It would eliminate the expense and 
delay of litigation and settlements, as well as 
much paperwork. 

Although many insurance companies argue 
that “no-fault” is an amoral concept, the 
principle has long governed fire and health 
coverage, where benefits are paid not on the 
basis of blame, but of actual loss. 

Even the administration concedes the un- 
fairness of the present system, and the De- 
partment of Transportation has said it will 
make some proposals next year. But its posi- 
tion long has been that reform should take 
place at the state level. 

The flaw in the administration's position— 
as it invariably is when responsibility is 
bucked downward in the name of the “new 
federalism”—is that strong vested interests 
run rampant over state governments, 

The insurance companies dominate the 
state insurance commissioners, whose power 
often is limited to petty harassment. 

More important, trial lawyers are the most 
numerous component of state legislatures. 
Since “no-fault” is a direct threat to their 
incomes, they have succeeded in blocking it 
in every jurisdiction but Massachusetts. 

The trial lawyers, furthermore, are sus- 
tained by the American Bar Association, 
which carries much prestige as a reasonable 
spokesman for the public interest, but which, 
in practice, usually functions as a common- 
place lawyers’ lobby. 

What is particularly ironic about its stand 
is that the bar so piously proclaims its con- 
cern for judicial reform. Yet, according to a 
study, no less than 17 percent of the working 
time of the nation’s court machinery is used 
up by auto litigation. The “no-fault” pro- 
gram is designed to eliminate that. 

Hart’s ace-in-the-hole in his campaign for 
“no-fault” legislation is, surprisingly, a num- 
ber of the old-line, conservative insurance 
companies, which have grown increasingly 
alarmed at the disarray and abuse in auto 
insurance practices, 

They are stunned at the growth of fly-by- 
night operators, some of them dishonest, 
who elude the authority of state commis- 
sions by working across state lines. 

They also have reached the point where 
dealing with 50 state commissioners, 50 sets 
of laws and 50 legislatures has become more 
of a burden than a benefit. 

For the first time, some of the major in- 
surance companies have begun to favor fed- 
eral regulation over state regulation. They 
also have calculated that they can cover “no- 
fault” auto injuries in much the same way 
as liabilities under standard health policies, 
at a comparable rate of profit. 

Hart, then, is mobilizing his new insurance 
friends, along with his natural allies from 
labor and the consumer movement. Though 
the prospect for “no-fault” legislation seemed 
far-fetched a year ago, he and Magnuson now 
believe it’s a real possibility in the 92nd 
Congress. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 4, 
1971] 


THE AUTO INSURANCE MESS 


High on the list of domestic crises facing 
the new Congress this year will be the un- 
solved problem of what to do about the auto 
insurance mess. 

Our present auto insurance system has be- 
come a national scandal—an outrageously 
expensive and incredibly inefficient way to 
protect motorists against accident losses. 

Studies have shown that seriously injured 
drivers are inadequately compensated and 
that less than 60 percent of the money paid 
in premiums is returned in benefits. A big 
chunk of the rest goes to lawyers and claims 
investigators. 

The subject is particularly timely this 
week because the nation’s first no-fault in- 
surance law went into effect last Friday in 
Massachusetts. 
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The Massachusetts law, which survived 
three years of legislative wrangling, requires 
that bodily injury claims of up to $2,000 be 
paid by the motorist’s own insurance com- 
pany, no matter who was at fault. 

The purpose of the no-fault law is to speed 
up the claims process, cut down on litigation, 
reduce premiums and put a stop to petty 
disputes among lawyers about which insur- 
ance company (if any) will pay. 

If the plan works, no-fault coverage could 
be extended to minor property damage cases 
as well. 

Most of the opposition to this type of auto 
insurance comes from the insurance compa- 
nies who resent paying claims when the other 
driver was at fault and from the legal pro- 
fession, which gets a hefty slice of its Income 
from accident suits. 

No-fault bills have been introduced in 13 
states in recent years, and legislators (many 
of whom are lawyers) in 12 of the states 
have rejected the idea. 

Meanwhile, insurance companies go bank- 
rupt, rates continue to climb, some motorists 
are refused insurance and others find their 
policies canceled for no apparent reason— 
or because they made an accident claim, 
which is why they had the insurance in the 
first place. 

Part of the blame for what's happening 
belongs to the car-makers in Detroit, who 
insist on producing machines with too much 
horsepower (who needs a car that goes 90 
miles an hour?) and fenders and grills that 
crumple easily. 

Part of the problem is pure inflation— 
sky-high medical bills and excessive auto re- 
pair costs. 

And the accident-prone drivers who re- 
solve their hostilities behind the wheel of 
a car. 

But whatever the causes of the problem, 
there are things that can be done about it. 

Even the insurance companies are be- 
ginning to concede that some form of no- 
fault insurance might be desirable as long 
as the victim retained the right to sue for 
additional damages. 

Another possibility—now being tried on 
a limited basis—is to charge higher insurance 
rates for high-powered cars and lower rates 
for the sturdy-but-slow models. 

Compulsory auto inspections and tougher 
licensing procedures have merit. So do stiffer 
penalties for reckless drivers. 

Detroit must turn out sturdier cars. 

Up to now, auto insurance has been pri- 
marily a state matter, but Sen. Philip A. 
Hart, D-Mich., has proposed a set of Fed- 
eral guidelines that deserve a long look when 
Congress reconyenes in January. 

The time is ripe for reform, and the pres- 
ent system is too close to financial collapse 
to tolerate much longer. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Jan. 13, 1971] 
U.S. REGULATION oF AUTO INSURANCE MAKES 
SENSE 


The re-election of Sen. Philip Hart, D- 
Mich., assures during the next session of 
Congress an extensive investigation of auto- 
mobile insurance, As chairman of the anti- 
trust subcommittee, Sen. Hart has been care- 
fully and unobtrusively building a case for 
“no-fault” insurance, 

Sen. Hart, reports Washington Star col- 
umnist Milton Viorst, has been promised help 
in this undertaking by Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son, D-Wash., who is chairman of the com- 
merce committee that has jurisdiction over 
all insurance legislation. Sen. Magnuson has 
publicly stated that this study will have top 
priority when the new Congress convenes 
later this month. 

The nation’s auto insurance system is in a 
shambles, as anyone unfortunate enough to 
become involved in a highway collision 
quickly learns, 
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Surveys reveal that insurance companies 
pay out only one-fifth of all compensable 
claims and take in seven times as much in 
premiums as are disbursed to individuals 
hurt in accidents. 

Approximately a third of premium income 
is expended upon overhead, starting with 
sales and commissions. More money winds up 
in the bank accounts of lawyers and investi- 
gators than in the hands of accident victims. 

“No-fault” insurance would provide for 
immediate payment of claims to accident 
victims, regardless of which party was to 
blame. It would eliminate expense and delay 
arising out of litigation and settlements 
and reduce excessive paper work. But “no- 
fault” insurance would also hit trial lawyers 
where it hurts—right in the old pocketbook— 
and the American Trial Lawyers Assn. isn't 
about to accept this bold new insurance con- 
cept kindly or peaceably. 

“The trial lawyers, furthermore,” observes 
Viorst, “are sustained by the American Bar 
Assn., which carries much prestige as a rea- 
sonable spokesman for the public interest, 
but which, in practice, usually functions as 
a commonplace lawyers’ lobby. 

“What is particularly ironic about its 
stand,” continues Viorst, “is that the bar so 
Plously proclaims its concern for judicial 
reform. Yet, according to a study, no less 
than 17 percent of the working time of the 
nation’s court machinery is used up by 
auto litigation. The ‘no-fault’ program is 
designed to eliminate that.” 

Sen. Hart and Sen. Magnuson do have 
in reserve a possible formidable ally for their 
legislation. Numerous old-line, conservative 
insurance companies are disturbed at the 
widespread abuse in auto insurance prac- 
tices. Particularly are they dismayed by the 
substantial growth of shady, financially in- 
secure operatives that are giving all insur- 
ance companies a bad name with the public. 
In addition, they are tired of being forced 
to deal with 50 state insurance commission- 
ers, 50 sets of laws, 49 state assemblies, 49 
eng senates, and one unicameral legisla- 

ure. 

As a matter of fact, some major insurance 
companies, declares Viorst, are beginning to 
accept the idea of federal regulation on in- 
surance matters in preference to state regu- 
lation, These firms aren't worried at the 
prospect of “no-fault” insurance, They be- 
lieve that auto injuries can be handled in 
the same manner as liabilities under stand- 
ard health policies with their companies ex- 
periencing comparable profit margins. 

Federal regulation of various insurance 
programs makes good sense. The public 
would be better protected, because federal 
authorities could be counted upon to do a 
better job of weeding out unscrupulous firms 
than state commissions, Variable premium 
rates that would acknowledge differences be- 
tween urban and rural regions could be as 
easily fixed from Washington as they are 
from 50 state capitals. Finally, should the 
federal government take over, the savings to 
state taxpayers, though not enormous, 
would obviously amount to something. 


[A WOWO Radio Editorial] 
RISING INSURANCE COSTS 


Almost everybody who owns a car cringes 
once a year when he receives his auto insur- 
ance bill. As the cost of insuring your car 
rises, you utter a few words under your 
breath at the insurance company, pay the 
bill, then forget about it untill the next year. 
If you really are concerned about rising in- 
surance costs, there are a few things you can 
do. 

First, you can drive carefully to avoid an 
accident that may result in your insurance 
increasing. Second, if you do have an acci- 
dent, be honest with your insurance com- 
pany. Too many people take the insurance 
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company for everything they can get, with 
a resulting general rate increase. 

Other things you can do to help lower in- 
surance costs involve a little writing. Write 
a letter to members of the Indiana General 
Assembly urging them to investigate the no- 
fault or modified no-fault insurance plans. 
These plans propose not only to reduce the 
cost of auto insurance but also to end the 
long, frustrating delays before claims are 
settled. 

You might also write a letter to the major 
auto companies, urging them to build cars 
that will withstand a five mile per hour col- 
lision without damage. Stronger cars will 
result in fewer insurance claims and lower 
insurance costs. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 24, 1970] 
A Bap Risk 
(By Art Buchwald) 

There has been a rash of automobile insur- 
ance cancellations lately by the major com- 
panies, and everyone is very nervous about it. 
The other day my wife was notified that her 
futo insurance policy was being canceled. 
The notification gave no reason for the can- 
cellation, and since my wife had not been 
in an accident, she was perplexed. 

She asked me to get to the root of it and 
I took the next plane to visit our insurance 
company. The company is housed in a 56- 
story aluminum and tinted-glass skyscraper 
on a 30-acre shopping plaza overlooking most 
of the state of Connecticut. 

I arrived on the 35th floor where one made 
inquiries concerning canceled insurance pol- 
icies. After browsing through the company 
literature, which told how insurance was 
making America great, I was ushered into 
the office of Clyde Featherstone. 

I gave Mr. Featherstone the cancellation 
notice and he clucked once or twice and then 
disappeared. He returned in a few moments 
with the folder. 

“What did my wife do wrong?” I de- 
manded. 

“Your wife didn’t do anything wrong. Her 
records are all up to snuff.” 

“Then why did you cancel her insurance?” 

“Because of Trembling and Trembling, her 
insurance agent.” 

“Trembling and Trembling?” I said. 

“Yes,” said Featherstone, going through 
the folder. "They've been very naughty boys, 
very naughty indeed.” 

“Did they steal any money?” I asked. 

“Worse! They’ve written too many polices 
this year that people have made claims on, 
We've had to pay out $1,897 to Trembling 
and Trembling clients in the last 12 months.” 

“But what’s that got to do with my wife’s 
insurance policy? She didn’t get any of the 
money.” 

“Ah, but since you are with Trembling and 
Trembling you are now considered a bad risk. 
Their record is your record. 

“That's nonsense. I hardly know Trembling 
and Trembling,” I protested. “I wouldn't 
recognize them if I saw them on the street. 
This is guilt-by-association.” 

Featherstone smiled, “You came to us 
through Trembling and Trembling and you 
will leave with Trembling and Trembling. 
This company will not put up with people 
who make insurance claims against it.” 

“But that’s what you’re here for,” I said. 
“To pay people off when something happens.” 

“That’s a foul lie,” said Featherstone, losing 
his smile. “We're here to build buildings and 
real-estate developments, and finance ships 
and airplanes and ball parks. If we keep pay- 
ing out claims, where would we get the 
money to construct this 56-story building 
with its beautiful shopping plaza and under- 
ground computer center? 

“Do you realize,” said Featherstone, “that 
every dollar we pay out in a claim is a dollar 
we have to take away from our advertising 
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budget, which tells the public what wonder- 
ful insurance people we are?” 

“I appreciate all that,” I said, “but surely 
you have to pay some claims in order to stay 


in the imsurance business.” 
“That’s what Trembling and Trembling 


thought,” Featherstone said, as he tore up 
my wife's folder. 

I thanked Featherstone for his kindness 
and understanding. He got up to shake my 
hand. “If you're staying in town for dinner 
we have a great restaurant on the roof garden 
which is bringing us 15 per cent profit a 
year.” 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Sept. 30, 
1970] 
NO-FAULT INSURANCE Cuts Drivers’ Costs 
(By Harry Wilensky) 

Dissatisfaction with the way automobile 
insurance operates has produced at least a 
dozen proposals for reform. 

Some critics advocate much tighter state 
regulation to require insurance companies 
to justify their rates and eliminate high- 
handed practices. Some call for federal reg- 
ulation and application of the antitrust laws 
to insurance. And some want the entire sys- 
tem junked for replacement by no-fault in- 
surance to eliminate expensive litigation and 
red tape. 

In response to mounting criticism, the in- 
surance industry has made some changes. 
These have been aimed largely at restricting 
cancellation of policies, guaranteeing renew- 
als and advancing money to accident victims 
to cover medical costs and other expenses 
when policyholders were clearly at fault. 

But these changes are not enough, accord- 
ing to Senator Philip A. Hart (Dem.), Michi- 
gan, who directed a three-year study of auto- 
mobile insurance by the Senate antitrust and 
monopoly subcommittee. 

The present system evolved from common 
law and was designed to protect the assets 
of the few who could afford the early cars.” 
he declares. “Plastered on a society where 
there are more cars than households, the 
old system does not meet the needs. The prob- 
lem of automobile accidents has become & 
public health problem, Only diseases of ad- 
vancing age are more significant causes of 
death than auto crashes. Only heart disease 
causes the loss of more man-years of produc- 
tivity in the country each year. 

“To my view, the social benefit we seek 
from insurance today is not protection from 
the other fellow’s losses, but compensation 
for our own. The present liability insurance- 
fault system is not giving us that.” 

A government study has shown that small 
claims tend to be overpaid while big claims 
are underpaid: $500 claims are settled for 
four and one-half times their value while 
$25,000 claims bring only 30 percent. 

The average delay in settling claims over 
$2500 is 19 months. In many cities it takes 
more than two years for trial of a civil suit. 
Meanwhile, the expenses of an injured person 

on. 

She present system is inefficient and waste- 
ful, Hart charges, pointing out that because 
of lawyers’ fees and other automobile in- 
surance costs, it takes $2.50 in premiums 
to get $1 in benefits to an accident victim, 
compared to $1.50 for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and $1.25 for group accident and health 
insurance. 

Hart is sponsoring a series of bills to re- 
form automobile liability insurance. These 
would do away with the “fault” system for 
all but permanently disabled or disfigured 
accident victims and those who incur very 
high financial loss. Out-of-pocket expenses 
resulting from an accident would be paid by 
the policyholder’s insurance company, in 
the manner of hospitalization policies. The 
driver’s policy would cover the net economic 
loss from injury or death that is not covered 
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by other sources such as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield insurance. 

Lost income would be reimbursed up to 
$1000 a month for 30 months, Those suffer- 
ing a loss in excess of $30,000 could still file 
suit. 

Drunk drivers, as well as those under the 
influence of drugs, would be compensated 
for their injuries, but would have to reim- 
burse the insurance company for damages 
paid to others. Victims of hit-and-run driv- 
ers would be compensated by insurance com- 
panies participating in an “assigned claims” 
plan. 

Insurance companies would be required to 
sell a no-fault policy to any licensed driver— 
young or old, married or divorced, a minister 
or a man in military service. It would be left 
to the insurance companies to set rates at 
levels they believed needed to make the pol- 
icy profitable. 

One of the reasons automobile insurance 
now ts so high is the expense of handling ap- 
Plicants on an individual basis. Overhead is 
greatly reduced when insurance is sold on 
@ group basis, with myriad classifications 
eliminated and all customers treated the 
same, but 36 states prohibit group sale of 
automobile as well as other forms of property 
and liability insurance. 

Hart would eliminate the restrictions on 
group selling. He would also amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to give group property 
and liability insurance the same tax bene- 
fits as group accident and health insurance. 
This would encourage employers to con- 
tribute to group. lability insurance plans 
for their employes. 

In 10 years there have been 109 failures 
among companies selling high-risk auto- 
mobile insurance, with losses to the public 
estimated at $200,000,000. Hart proposes cre- 
ation of a Federal Motor Vehicle Insurance 
Guaranty Corp., similar to the self-support- 
ing Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., to give 
buyers of automobile insurance the same kind 
of protection that bank depositors have. 

No-fault insurance has been in effect in the 
Canadian province of Saskatchewan since 
1946, Puerto Rico put such & plan into opera- 
tion last January. Massachusetts is getting 
ready to switch to no-fault insurance and a 
number of other states are considering it. 

The bill passed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature provides that policyholder will receive 
up to $2000 from his insurance company for 
medical expenses and other costs, including 
lost wages, without regard to who was at fault 
in the accident. Any claims over $2000 would 
be adjudicated by traditional legal actions. 

Massachusetts has the highest automobile 
imsurance rates in the country. Insurance 
companies doing business in the state gener- 
ally favor the no-fault principle, but some 
vigorously object to two provisions the legis- 
lators added just prior to passage of the bill. 
One provided a 15 per cent rate reduction for 
all forms of coverage, and the other called for 
indefinite automatic renewal of all policies. 

Two of the largest insurance companies 
threatened to stop writing policies for mo- 
torists in Massachusetts because of these two 
provisions. The automatic renewal provision 
already has been modified. The Governor is 
talking about establishment of a state-op- 
erated insurance pool if necessary. 

Naturally, lawyers are opposed to no-fault 
insurance. Thousands of damage suits grown 
out of the 14,000,000 automobile collisions a 
year. Elimination of automobile insurance 
litigation would be a blow to many a law 
practice. But some observers are convinced 
that no-fault insurance is the coming thing. 

A system of compulsory no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance has been advocated by the 
American Insurance Association. Under this 
plan, the insurer’s liability would be un- 
limited, and the policyholder would be im- 
mune from damage suits. Sponsors estimate 
that savings to motorists who buy only mini- 
mum liability insurance would approximate 
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45 per cent; those who also buy collision 
insurance would save about 10 per cent, and 
those getting wider coverage and insurance 
to. cover medical payments would save about 
29 per cent. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has recommended that auto- 
mobile insurance be made available to anyone 
with a valid driver’s license and money to pay 
the premium. Payment of premiums on the 
installment plan would be permitted. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co. has proposed establishment of a Na- 
tional Placement Facility to provide coverage 
for drivers who are considered poor risks. 
The chances that insurance rates for all 
might go up would be less under this plan 
than under the commissioner’s proposal, 

Other proposals have been made. There 
seems to be little doubt that automobile in- 
surance is in for reform, The question is, 
how drastic will the changes be? 

Yesterday’s article stated that St. Louis 
motorists now are being charged $14 an hour 
for repair labor because of a new contract 
the St. Louis Auto Dealers Association has 
signed with mechanics. In fairness, it should 
be pointed out that not all dealers have in- 
creased their rates $2. Rates vary, and some 
dealers charge less than $14 an hour. 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
Sept. 30, 1970] 
FRM Stops New SALES 


NEw YorK.—Nationwide Mutual Group, 
the nation’s fifth largest automobile insurer, 
Said it has instructed agents to stop new 
Sales of personal auto insurance because of 
unprofitability, the Wall Street Journal has 
reported. The Columbus, O., group has 2,900,- 
000 personal auto policies in force, 

The Journal reported that a spokesman 
said the group would continue to grant ad- 
ditional coverage and renewals to Nation- 
wide’s current auto policyholders and did not 
Plan to cancel existing policies. It also will 
continue to sell new commercial auto pol- 
icies, 

Although a number of large auto insurers 
have made cutbacks in new auto-policy sales 
over the past year, Nationwide Mutual Group 
appears to be the first major insurer to halt 
sales in all states, 

Nationwide Mutual Group includes Na- 
tionwide Mutual Insurance Co., Nationwide 
General Insurance Co. and Nationwide Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. These companies op- 
erate under the same general management 
as the life insurance subsidiaries of Nation- 
wide Corp., a publicly held holding company. 

As a result of an industrywide cutback on 
auto policies, Nationwide apparently was 
flooded with new orders. “Availability of 
auto insurance has grown tighter, and as a 
result our agents have found no difficulty in 
writing new auto business,” the spokesman 
told the Journal. Policy sales increased “‘con- 
siderably,” while surplus—funds used to pay 
policyholders for losses—hasn’t kept pace. 

Nationwide believed “it might become 
overextended and decided to take a breath- 
er,” the spokesman said. Last year Nation- 
wide sold $331,000,000 in auto insurance, and 
in the first six months of 1970 sales reached 
$196,000,000. Projected volume for the full 
year was $400,000,000, he said. 

The spokesman told the Journal that Na- 
tionwide was facing the same problem as 
most other auto insurers. Policy losses and 
expenses are exceeding premium income, 
while investment income that would nor- 
mally offset these losses Is depressed by de- 
clines in the stock market. 

A squeeze between auto insurance rates 
allowable under state law and increasing 
auto losses is affecting more than a few auto 
insurers. Figures released this week by the 
New York Insurance Department for 1969 
indicated that auto insurers were paying out 
more across-the-board than they are tak- 
ing in. 
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The New York department keeps track of 
national loss ratios for all companies that 
are licensed in New York, including most of 
the large auto insurers. The department said 
that last year auto liability insurance losses 
and expenses cost these companies 3.9 per 
cent more than they collected in premiums; 
auto property-damage insurance dropped 
114 per cent below the break-even point, 
and auto collision insurance cost 2.6 per cent 
more than it produced. 

Among the casualties so far is College- 
University Insurance Co. of America, a small 
Indianapolis-based insurer that formerly had 
more than 90 per cent of its policies in auto 
insurance. The company announced earlier 
this month that it wouldn’t renew any of 
its 6,000 auto policies. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 26, 1970] 
CRASH PROGRAM: Many Insurers START To 
Tre Rates TO POWER AND RUGGEDNESS OF 

Car 

(By Priscilla S. Meyer) 

New YorkK.—Insurance companies are fi- 
nally acting on their long-held contention 
that there is more to safe driving than a safe 
driver. 

A safe car is also important, they are 
stressing. As a result, there may soon be dras- 
tic changes in collision and liability insur- 
ance rates for millions of U.S. car owners. 
Those with sturdy cars that don’t easily snap, 
crackle and pop will get some rate reduc- 
tion for collision coverage; those with deli- 
cate cars that crumple from even the slight- 
est collision will be paying sharply higher 
rates. And the present gap in liability rates 
between powerful “muscle” cars and less- 
powerful models may be widened greatly. 

The new rates already are in effect for 
some drivers insured by a few companies in 
certain states, The trend is expected to be 
followed by most insurers and approved by 
most states within two years. 

The rate increases will far outnumber the 
decreases and probably will lead to yells of 
anger from many motorists. Insurance men 
hope so. They want their customers to yell 
loud and long, raising a big enough storm to 
force Detroit auto makers to manufacture 
sturdier and less-powerful cars. There already 
is evidence that Detroit will respond, if 
pushed, and there already is evidence that 
it will be pushed. 

THE ALL-NEW COLLAPSIBLE 8 

At the moment, the cost of liability insur- 
ance, which covers the other guy and his 
car in an accident, is based on a driver’s age, 
occupation, residence and safety record. Col- 
lision insurance is based primarily on the 
initial cost of a car. 

For some time, major insurance companies 
have been saying that these formulas are un- 
realistic, that the ruggedness and horsepower 
of a car should be considered. They have been 
Saying this as they watch repair bills mount 
as cars seems to get more fragile every year. 
According to the American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance, a trade group, the average repair bill 
for a damaged car has risen 93% in the past 
decade, to $253 from $131. That’s more than 
twice the rate of increase for maintenance 
repairs, the group notes. 

“If cars were designed to withstand dam- 
age from even a five-mile-an-hour impact, 
it’s estimated that the American motoring 
public could save nearly $1 billion a year 
in auto insurance costs and out-of-pocket 
repair costs,” says a spokesman for the trade 
group. Sen. Philip Hart (D., Mich.) last 
month proposed a bill that would tie pre- 
mium rates to repair costs and require publi- 
cation of the rates for various cars so motor- 
ists could consider insurance costs when de- 
ciding what car to buy, A number of states 
are considering similar bills. 


HIGHER RATES FOR SOME CARS 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., one of the 
nation’s biggest auto insurers, is one of the 
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companies that already has moved to tie car 
sturdiness to rates for collision insurance. 
The company won't name names, but a state 
insurance commissioner says Liberty Mutual 
mow charges a 10% surcharge in several 
states for a number of cars, including seven 
Buick models, 10 Pontiacs and several Olds- 
mobiles. The company has added 5% sur- 
charge on many other models, this state 
Official says. 

Scott Allen, a Liberty Mutual public rela- 
tions man, says the rates are based on repair 
records in its files and on rates in standard 
repair manuals. He also says that Liberty 
Mutual will trim 10% from its rates for 
owners of car with a bumper that can sur- 
vive a five-mile-an-hour bump, There is, 
however, a catch: No auto maker produces a 
car with such a bumper, General Motors may 
come out with one soon, though. 

Under the Liberty Mutual plan, buyers of 
similarly priced cars with different repair rec- 
ords could end up paying collision premiums 
that differ by as much as 40% a year. 

Allstate Insurance Co. also says it would 
reduce collision rates by 20% for cars with a 
sturdy bumper, and in an ad campaign it has 
been urging Americans to pressure the Gov- 
ernment into forcing Detroit to build such a 
bumper. A spokesman for the Department 
of Transportation says the Government may 
indeed demand such a bumper within 14 
months. 

UP AGAINST THE WALL 


Another big insurer, Aetna Life & Casualty 
Co., is going through its damage claims to de- 
termine if there are substantial differences in 
repair bills for different makes and models. If 
there are, Aetna may begin filing new rate 
schedules within six months, a spokesman 
says. “Were hoping we'll come up with some 
theoretical models by studying our own 
claims that will help us determine how dam- 
age-prone a new car will be even before it 
hits the road,” the spokesman says. 

Patrick M. Miller, head of the structural 
dynamics section of the transportation re- 
search department of Cornell University’s 
Aeronautical Laboratory, has devised a for- 
mula to determine directly from the blue- 
prints of a car the damage it would suffer in 
a low-speed impact. Some test crashes are 
scheduled next month to see if the formula 
is accurate, and if it is it might be used by 
insurers to pressure Detroit for design 
changes even before a car is built. 

There already is evidence that different 
cars have widely differing repair costs. The 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, a 
research organization sponsored by insurers, 
took a dozen 1970 autos and drove them at 
five miles an hour into a wall. Damage ranged 
from $120 for a Volkswagen to $309 for an 
American Motors Ambassador. In a test in- 
volving two cars in the same price category, 
damage ranged from $130 for a Chevrolet Ca- 
maro to $263 for an American Motors Javelin. 
The most costly crash of all: A 15-mile-an- 
hour impact of a Camaro that caused $1,052 
in damage. 

Besides the egg-shell fragility of the new 
cars, insurance men blame high repair bills 
on skyrocketing prices for replacement parts. 
Arthur Mertz, vice president of the National 
Association of Independent Insurers, says 
the price of replacement parts for a new 
Plymouth rose 22% between 1965 and mid- 
1969 while the price of a new Plymouth rose 
only 11%. He also says the institute com- 
puted the cost of parts needed to completely 
assemble a 1969 Chevrolet Impala, which 
carried a list price of $3,500. The parts, 
bought separately, would cost $7,500, he says. 
and the labor would cost another $7,500. 

Insurers are pressuring Detroit to lower 
prices on some parts, and Detroit is listening. 
After inquiries from Sen. Hart’s committee, 
for instance, Ford “concluded that it would 
be in Ford’s and the public’s best interests 
to lower prices” for some parts on the Cyclone 
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Spoiler Il, a high-performance car. The price 
of a bumper was cut to $141.15 from $321.45 
and the price of a headlamp assembly was cut 


to $15.66 from $33.65. 
While the insurers are pressing to change 


scales for collision coverage, they're also re- 
vamping their policies for liability coverage. 
Here, too, they have already had an impact 
on Detroit, 

During the past year, most American in- 
surance companies have instituted a steep 
50% increase on the so-called muscle cars— 
the high horsepower but relatively light 
autos such as the Chevrolet Corvette, the 
Mustang Mach 1 and the AMX of American 
Motors. In Cleveland, for instance, liability, 
collision and comprehensive coverage on a 
muscle car was raised to $650 from $435, The 
result was an immediate drop in sales of 
this category of cars. “The high-perform- 
ance market is a basket case,” says a market- 
ing executive at one auto maker. “The high 
cost of Insurance has had a material effect 
on the business.” Sales of such cars this year 
are off about a third from a year ago. 

In response, some auto makers are putting 
less-powerful engines in the new muscle cars 
in hopes of having the insurance increase 
rolled back. The basic 1971 models of the 
Mach 1 and four other high-performance 
Ford cars have smaller engines than the ’70s. 
A spokesman for General Motors, however, 
says the company has no plans to reduce the 
engine size of any car, though he notes that 
1971 GM cars generally have lower compres- 
sion ratios—and thus less horsepower—to en- 
able them to run on gasoline with a low 
lead content. 

Although lability insurance doesn’t in- 
sure the owner’s car, many insurers are con- 
vinced there is a direct relationship between 
the number of accident claims and the type 
of car driven. Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Co., which triggered the 50% increase for 
muscle cars, says its claim records indicate 
that performance characteristics (based on a 
weight-to-horsepower ratio) provide a clear 
indication to risk to the insurance company 

Tom Head, a Nationwide actuary, says lia- 
bility losses increase, without exception, from 
the lowest to the highest performance cate- 
gories. The reason, he says, is that aggressive 
drivers buy aggressive cars. “Could we really 
expect defensive driving from & person who 
buys a Rebel Machine, Mach 1 or Cougar 
Eliminator?” he asks. 

The Insurance Rating Board, which files 
rate schedules with state commissioners for 
many insurers, also has been keeping tab on 
the relationship between horsepower and 
liability claims. By late next year, the agency 
hopes to begin pressing for a across-the- 
board changes in rates, though a spokesman 
won’t say what, if any, relationship the 
agency has found between horsepower and 
Hability claims. 

Many Americans would probably switch 
models or makes if they were sure their insur- 
ance rates would go down appreciably. Ameri- 
cans paid $2.35 billion for liability coverage 
and $2.85 billion for collision coverage last 
year, up from $1,55 billion for liability in 1965 
and $1.8 billion for coHision. An adult witha 
good driving record who drives a new Pontiac, 
say, how must pay $757 a year for comprehen- 
sive, $50-deductible collision and minimum 
liability imsurance in the New York City 
borough of Manhattan. The same person 
would pay $473 for the same coverage in 
Boston, $405 in Chicago and $503 in Los 
Angeles, 


{From the Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 11, 1970] 
No-FavuLt COVERAGE: ROAD TO CHEAPER 
Car INSURANCE 
(By Robert Buckhorn) 

WasHincton. — The multibillion-dollar 
auto insurance industry is embroiled in a 
controversy with pocketbook significance for 
every American who drives a car, 
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The question is whether motorists could 
obtain better protection at lower cost by 
abandoning the idea that someone must be 
held responsible for every accident. 

The alternative, which some are now ad- 
yocating, is to set up a “no-fault system." 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 

Simply put, this would mean that the vic- 
tim of an accident would be paid by his own 
insurance company immediately, regardless 
of who was at fault. 

In other words, auto insurance would be 
put on the same basis as fire insurance. 

Put another way, the key change from 
past policy would affect settlement of claims 
for medical bills and loss of earnings as a 
result of personal injury in an auto accident. 
Not affected by the no-fault concept would 
be claims for damages to cars and other prop- 
erty. 

Advocates claim the no-fault concept is 
the only way to bring order out of the pres- 
ent insurance system, which they say is not 
properly compensating accident victims and 
results in unacceptably long delays. 

For example, the present fault system has 
jammed the nation’s courts with legal sults. 

In some areas, such as Chicago and New 
York, accident victims may have to wait as 
long as five years for compensation. The na- 
tional average is about 16 months from date 
of accident to court settlement. 


LAWYERS’ FEES CITED 


Supporters of no-fault insurance say the 
only people who benefit from the present 
system are lawyers. 

A study by the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation showed that in 1968 plaintiffs and 
defendants in auto accidents paid legal fees 
totaling $600 million. That was 20 percent 
of the total income of the legal profession 
in 1968. 

Here are some other facts and figures cited 
by those who favor a radical overhaul of auto 
insurance: 

Auto insurance repaid only one-fifth of the 
$5 billion compensable losses resulting from 
deaths and serious injuries caused by ac- 
cidents in 1967. 

Victims with losses greater than $25,000 
recovered only one-quarter of their loss. 

But those with losses of less than $500 got 
back four times the amount in insurance 
settlements. 

The Nixon administration has not taken 
a stand in the controversy. 

Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe 
said earlier this month he would recom- 
mend legislation early next year to set up 
federal guidelines for auto insurance. But 
he ruled out direct federal regulation. 

Sen. Philip A. Hart, D-Mich., is not willing 
to wait. Hart heads a Senate antitrust and 
monopoly subcommittee which spent three 
years studying auto insurance. 

He introduced a bill last month to scrap 
the present fault system for assessing dam- 
ages except in accident cases involving 
permanent disability or excessive financial 
loss. 

Hart said the present system amounts to 
a “who shot John’ fingerpointing contest 
that congests the courts and “keeps money 
out of the pockets of victims when they 
need it.” 

Under Hart’s bill, accident victims would 
get payments from their insurance company 
as soon as the loss occurs, eliminating the 
need for a court trial or a legal settlement, 

Hart acknowledges that his bill faces a 
tough fight. 

Some states are moving ahead on their 
own. 

The Massachusetts state legislature ap- 
proved a very limited type of no-fault in- 
surance this year in the face of threats by 
some insurance firms to cancel policies. 
Other forms of no-fault insurance are being 
considered by New York, California, Michi- 
gan and Florida. 
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RESIGNED TO CHANGES 

Most of the auto insurance industry is 
agreed that changes are needed in the way 
accident victims are compensated, but 
Donald W. Segraves, vice president of the 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, spoke for a large 
segment of the industry with this statement: 

“It’s hogwash to think that carelessness, 
or fault, if you will, can be totally ignored 
in deciding who gets paid and how much.” 

Segraves says surveys show the American 
public feels that careless drivers should be 
held responsible for the damage they inflict. 

Two of the largest auto insurance firms 
in the nation—Alistate and State Farm— 
support changes in the present system of 
compensation, but insist that the victim 
of an accident should be allowed to sue for 
“pain and suffering, and other non-eco- 
nomic 1 ” which are not automatically 
compensated for in no-fault plans. 

With powerful forces arrayed on either 
side, and vast sums of money at stake, the 
battle over reform of the auto insurance sys- 
tem promises to be long and hard, and its 
outcome is impossible to predict. 


[From Business Week, Nov. 7, 1970] 


Wuy You Can’r Buy THE INSURANCE You 
NEED 

Since the first New England merchants 
risked their own capital two centuries and 
more ago to underwrite trading voyages 
from the New World, most of the nation’s 
property insurance has come from privately 
owned companies, operating under loose, 
Sometimes nearly nonexistent regulation by 
the states. Most of the time, this system of 
insurance has worked well. 

Not any more. The U.S. insurance system is 
at a point of crisis that has brought the com- 
panies, the insurance-buying public, and the 
State officials who regulate the industry into 
direct, often bitter conflict. 

The signs of the crisis are everywhere: 

In Massachusetts, the nation’s largest pub- 
licly owned property and liability insurer, 
Aetna Life & Casualty, has threatened to stop 
all automobile underwriting there if the 
State goes through with plans to cut auto 
insurance rates by 15%, across-the-board, 
next Jan. 1. 

In Kentucky, insurance regulators are at 
war with Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., 
the fifth-largest auto insurance underwriter 
in the U.S., because it says that it will no 
longer take on new auto insurance cus- 
tomers. 

In New Jersey, there is an “insurance 
crisis,” according to the state’s insurance 
commissioner. He has slapped a moratorium 
on cancellations of all property insurance 
coverage, and has threatened to turn back to 
the federal government the state’s authority 
to police the insurance industry. 

In New York City, commercial and resi- 
dential theft coverage and auto insurance is 
almost unbelievably expensive today—when 
it can be obtained at all. Some businesses 
have been forced to shut down for want of 
insurance protection; one department store 
is reported to have canceled expansion plans 
partly because of what it would have to pay 
to insure its new property. 

In Texas, an oil company had to scrap 
plans for a huge new refinery after it failed 
to find anyone to insure it. 

In Washington, D.C., where doctors can 
pay $2,000 a year and more for malpractice 
insurance, one major underwriter has with- 
drawn completely from that side of the busi- 
ness and another company has hiked its 
rates by 300%. Nationally, the shortage of 
malpractice insurance has become such a 
problem that the American Medical Assn. is 
thinking about going into the underwriting 
business itself. 

Nor are these isolated examples. The soar- 
ing cost of property insurance—on auto- 
mobiles, homes, stores, and factories—has 
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drawn a heated, sometimes ferocious response 
from the public. Motorists in many areas, 
home owners and businessmen in the big 
cities, property-owners in coastal areas where 
hurricanes strike most frequently are all 
finding it difficult today to buy insurance 
coverage at any price. 
POLITICS 

State officials, sensing a potent political is- 
sue in the making, are rushing to challenge 
the insurance industry with unaccustomed 
vigor. And the federal government, tradition- 
ally willing to leave insurance regulation to 
the states, is having a change of heart. Con- 
gress, in particular, is moving to bring in- 
surance under federal regulation. Also, a 
Transportation Dept. study, two years in the 
making, proposes a sweeping overhaul of auto 
insurance, which could lead to federal regula- 
tion of the industry. 

Yet the insurance industry could say with 
justification that many of today’s problems 
are not of its making. Everything from in- 
flation to Detroit’s decision to make auto 
bumpers decorative rather than protective 
has combined to skyrocket the cost of settling 
insurance claims, At the same time, bids to 
increase insurance premiums are facing hos- 
tile reaction from the public and increasing- 
ly close scrutiny from state insurance offi- 
cials. So, insurers have lost $3-billion on auto 
underwriting in the past 15 years. Unless rate 
increases come faster, they argue, that loss 
figure will just keep going up. 

“We are well aware that a big corporation 
can hardly act belligerently,” says William O. 
Bailey, senior vice-president at Aetna Life & 
Casualty. “But we are a profit-making cor- 
poration and we have to have adequate 
rates.” 

Insurance companies do invest their pre- 
mium income, and the return invariably off- 
sets any loss suffered on underwriting. But 
the companies complain that insurance is 
not profitable enough to attract the new 
capital or the stock market following they 
need to grow. Fire and casualty stocks usu- 
ally have sold at bargain prices; that coupled 
with the excess reserves most companies 
have accumulated—cash beyond what they 
are required to hold—leaves them vulnerable 
to takeover. A number of companies, includ- 
ing Home Insurance, a big fire-casualty un- 
derwriter, were taken over by conglomerates 
in the late 1960s. 

One response has been the move by insur- 
ance companies to convert into holding com- 
panies, so that they can diversify into new, 
hopefully more profitable areas. This has 
raised cries, in Congress and elsewhere, that 
insurance companies are simply diverting 
capital from where it is most critically 
needed—the insurance business. 


SOLUTIONS 


There is no shortage of prescriptions for 
curing the insurance system's ills. For one 
thing, there is a drive on to change the 
fundamental nature of the most trouble- 
Some form of insurance—auto coverage. As 
auto coverage is written today, there is no 
payoff to the injured party until it is deter- 
mined that the other party to the accident 
was at fault. Most studies, including the 
Transportation Dept. study, have indicated 
that lengthy and costly fault-finding proce- 
dures in auto accident cases stand in the 
way of prompt and efficient compensation of 
victims—and cause expensive headaches for 
auto insurers. The response has been a grow- 
ing interest in “no-fault” auto coverage in 
which the accident victim gets paid by his 
own insurer no matter who is at fault, with 
both the victim and the insurer benefiting 
from a speedy settlement. A no-fault in- 
surance plan will take effect in Massachusetts 
on Jan. 1, along with the 15% rate cut. And 
no-fault plans are being considered by other 
states. 

Yet it has also become apparent that the 
states, by themselves, cannot bring about 
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all the changes that appear to be needed to- 
day. The federal government is certain to get 
a bigger and bigger role to play, both as a 
regulator of the insurance industry and, in 
some cases, as a partner. 

The government took a major step into the 
insurance business two years ago by estab- 
lishing property insurance programs for 
ghetto areas. In these PAIR plans (Fair Ac- 
cess to Insurance Requirements), the federal 
government acts to reinsure private compa- 
nies against catastrophic loss, Since then, the 
Same partnership approach has been applied 
to flood insurance—an area where companies 
fear to tread alone since only those who dwell 
on riverbanks tend to buy flood coverage. 

When Congress returns to Washington af- 
ter the election recess, it will tackle addi- 
tional pieces of insurance legislation. The 
Administration's housing bill, for instance, 
now has tacked onto it proposals that would 
allow the federal government to provide 
property insurance directly to the public 
when insurance companies refuse to offer 
coverage at “reasonable” rates. Also pend- 
ing is a proposal (given little chance of 
passage this time) by Senator Philip A. Hart 
(D-Mich.) for a federal no-fault auto insur- 
ance plan. 

REGULATION 

There is support within the industry for 
making the federal government a partner 
on types of insurance that the companies 
would rather not offer alone. At the same 
time, there is real concern that a growing 
federal presence in property insurance will 
inevitably lead to federal regulation of the 
industry. Insurance companies clearly want- 
ed federal aid in supplying coverage to ghet- 
tos, but passage of the FAIR bill also created 
the post of federal insurance administrator— 
a position now held by George Bernstein. 
And while Bernstein has only limited regu- 
latory powers, some insurance executives see 
that as an unwelcome foot in the door. 

So, even as it has come under fire from 
the outside, the insurance industry is 
wracked internally by dissent and contro- 
versy. Last month, for example, all the in- 
surance companies owned by ONA Financial 
Corp.—including Continental Casualty Co., 
one of the biggest property casualty compa- 
nies in the U.S.—pulled out of the American 
Insurance Assn., the trade group for pub- 
licly owned fire-casualty companies. CNA 
challenges the AIA’'s proposals for a no-fault 
automobile insurance plan similar to Sen- 
ator Hart’s and also the AIA’s support of a 
federal insolvency fund to protect policy- 
holders in insurance companies that go bust. 

“To often,” says CNA Executive Vice- 
President George McDonnell, “we have the 
feeling that AIA policy will lead to further 
federal control of the insurance industry and 
eventually to a complicated system of dual 
control by both the states and the federal 
government.” 

Bernstein himself says: “The industry 
must find its way out of its own problems. 
There is no desire or necessity for the fed- 
eral government to take over from free enter- 
prise.” And the Nixon Administration has 
come out against any massive federal take- 
over of insurance. Still, there seems little 
question that the federal government, al- 
most always has gone along with the idea. 

Nowhere is the debate over insurance rates 
more intense than in the auto market, 
which accounts for 45% of all property in- 
surance written. And nowhere has the debate 
over auto insurance been more intense re- 
cently than in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts. 

The New Jersey situation blew up in 1969 
when a request for higher auto insurance 
rates was rejected by the state’s insurance 
commissioner. He had, in fact, included the 
investment income of the auto insurers in 
making his decision. The companies went to 
court; Aetna Life & Casualty threatened to 
quit writing auto insurance in New Jersey. 
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In the end, the companies got a 28% in- 
crease—far less than an approximate 50% 
increase they were seeking, and feelings are 
still high. Some companies—furious over the 
fracas—began canceling auto insurance pol- 
icies in New Jersey. Last July, the state in- 
surance commissioner, Robert L. Clifford, de- 
clared a moratorium on cancellations. That 
made the insurers angrier still and, says Clif- 
ford, “We are not out of the woods yet.” 


RATE NOW 


Massachusetts also lives under a threat by 
Aetna Life & Casualty and others, to stop 
suto insurance underwriting in a controversy 
over rates, 

Massachusetts is one of three states in the 
nation that require motorists to have auto 
insurance before they can eyen drive a car. 
And insurance policies by law run for one 
calendar year. This means virtually every 
motorist in the state could be stripped of 
coverage at once. 

What riles the insurers is a new state 
law, to take effect Jan. 1, that combines a 
“no-fault” auto insurance system, and a 15% 
cut in auto insurance rates. Insurers ac- 
cepted the no-fault plan, which would allow 
victims of auto accidents to collect up to 
$2,000 from their own insurance company for 
medical bills, lost wages, and so on, (Only if 
medical bills exceed $500 could a victim sue 
for damages.) But the 15% cut on all kinds 
of coverage has them upset, and they have 
threatened to pull out of the state to block 
that cut. 

The conflicts in New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts are just the tip of the iceberg. In- 
surers and regulators have squared off in a 
number of states, and that number is bound 
to grow. Kentucky’s insurance supervisor, for 
instance, has threatened to banish Nation- 
wide insurance from the state for its de- 
cision to take on no additional auto insur- 
ance customers. There will be a hearing next 
week at which Nationwide is to tell its side 
of the story. 


{From Business Week, Nov. 7, 1970] 
Crisis IN INSURANCE 


Add another entry to the crisis list: a 
crisis in the nation’s huge property insurance 
industry. 

Consumers seeking to insure a car or a 
home, businessmen trying to get coverage 
for a plant, doctors who want malpractice in- 
surance, all are faced with skyrocketing rates 
and ever more restrictive conditions. Recent- 
ly, Many have found that coverage cannot 
be had at any price (page 64). 

In a society that has been taught to re- 
gard insurance as indispensable, the efforts 
of the big underwriters to shed unprofitable 
business has produced an angry reaction. In- 
evitably, the pressure for federal interven- 
tion—either through regulation of the in- 
surance companies or through direct gov- 
ernment insurance programs—is mounting. 

In many ways, the private insurance com- 
panies are as much victims of the crisis as 
the buyers. Five years of rampant inflation, 
a soaring crime rate, increasing violence in 
the streets and on college campuses have 
combined to push the cost of claims to record 
heights. These costs are reflected in the 
premiums the big insurers charge and in 
their refusal to cover some risks at all. 

The fact remains that if the industry is 
going to surmount this crisis and avoid 
something approaching a government take- 
over, it must show a lot more imagination 
and initiative than it has in the past. With 
a few notable exceptions, the insurance in- 
dustry always has been afraid of competition 
and wary of innovation, It has organized it- 
self to work through rating bureaus, which 
make for fixed prices and uniform restric- 
tions on coverage. It has responded to out- 
size claims—especially in auto and medical 
insurance—simply by raising rates without 
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making any real effort to get at the root 
causes and keep costs down. 

The industry now faces a choice. It can 
keep on pulling back—and let the federal 
government move into the areas it vacates. 
Or it can crawl out from behind the protec- 
tive walls of its rating bureaus and demon- 
strate that the customers can get the cover- 
age they need—at realistic rates—within the 
framework of the privately owned insurance 
system. 


[From the London, England, Financial 
Times, Nov. 17, 1970] 
MOTOR POLICIES UNDER PRESSURE 
(By Joanna Roll) 

One industry which reckons it has had 
to shoulder more than its fair share of Amer- 
ica’s recent social problems is the insurance 
business, Though it is common to look on 
particular areas of a society as microcosms 
of the whole, in the insurance world Ameri- 
can troubles have become magnified to the 
point where the industry is undoubtedly in 
@ state of crisis. 

It has had to pay out for smashed shop 
windows, fires due to riots, the increasing 
numbers of thefts due to drug addiction, 
and also for America’s traffic problems. For 
every net gain of one person in the U.S. two 
more cars come into being—which has cer- 
tainly contributed to the soaring costs of 
vehicle repairs. 

The result is that the industry is at war 
with itself, with consumers and with state 
officials, and is keeping a wary eye on pro- 
posals for reform in Congress and the Admin- 
istration. Motor insurance has been one of 
the most troublesome sections of business 
and it is here in particular that there is pres- 
sure for change. 

Consumers complain that not only are 
their premiums going up but policies are 
hard to obtain at any price. Increasingly, too, 
they are being cancelled, even though they 
have been held for years, often without ac- 
cident. A Department of Transportation study 
shows that in 1969 23 percent of motorists 
were obliged to buy the extremely high priced, 
limited coverage “assigned risk” plans which 
most States insist on for those who cannot 
get coverage in the ordinary way. 

But it is in the last year that the problem 
has become acute. Quite apart from the in- 
dividual cases one hears about regularly— 
such as a middle-aged couple with a spotless 
record whose policy is suddenly cancelled be- 
cause they have a son who will be learning to 
drive in two years’ time—it is quite clear 
that many insurance companies, both large 
and small, are refusing to take the risk for 
whole categories of people. 

In Texas, for instance, the demand this 
year for “assigned risk” policies is twice last 
year’s. The Nationwide Mutual Group (the 
fifth largest in the country) at the begin- 
ning of October stopped all sales of new 
policies on personal cars. Liberty Mutual 
Insurance, another large company, has fired 
25 percent, of its motor policy sales force 
and imposed tight restrictions on sales of 
new policies. 

Some insurance companies have decided 
that certain States like New York are just 
too expensive to insure. Others, that certain 
groups have got to be dropped—for example, 
the over 65s or unmarried women living in 
Brooklyn Heights. 

From the crash victim's point of view, how- 
ever, the situation is even worse. Transporta- 
tion Secretary, John A. Volpe, testifying be- 
fore Congress last month, quoted a study by 
his department which shows that in general 
only half of losses due for compensation are 
actually compensated, and that as far as 
benefits are concerned, the system is upside 
down. 

PRIVATE CARS 

Where losses are less than $500, victims 

have been receiving on average four times 
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that amount, but where losses have been 
more than $25,000, only about one-third was 
recovered. In the case of those killed or seri- 
ously injured, only 45 percent, of beneficiaries 
received benefits. What is more, the study 
shows that cars are being compensated more 
than people. 

One of the reasons why so many losses are 
suffered without compensation is that in all 
but eight States contributory negligence in 
any degree bars recovery. In addition, guest 
statutes” in a majority of States mean that 
unless the driver is guilty of gross negligence 
or wanton and wilful misconduct, the pas- 
senger has no case for claiming damages. 

In any csae, the DoT study reckons that 
20 percent, of cars on the road are uninsured, 
and in some States, like Georgia and Ala- 
bama, one in three private cars involved 
in accidents has no liability insurance. Only 
three States have compulsory insurance, the 
rest have financial responsibility laws which 
amount to virtually the same thing, but il- 
lustrate the lack of Federal regulation in this 
field. 

The industry itself withstood an attempt 
to bring it under Federal anti-trust laws in 
1944, and since then has been regulated 
exclusively by State Commissioners who have 
tended to leave the industry alone. An at- 
tempt by the Massachusetts Legislature to 
reform the industry at the moment seems to 
be failing. 

The Legislature has approved a Bill due to 
come into effect next January. It proposes a 
systems of “no fault” insurance which would 
mean that a driver’s own insurance company 
would pay up to a set limit regardless of who 
caused the accident. The object of this would 
be to cut down on litigation expenses and 
make time settlements immediately possible 
without a wait for the result of lengthy court 
battles. 

However, the Bill also orders a 15 per cent 
reduction in premium rates in the State—it 
is generally estimated that the no-fault 
system would cut costs by that amount. 
While not objecting to the no-fault system, 
the insurance companies, including Aetna 
Life and Casualty, have been appealing for 
the reduction for property damage and are 
threatening to stop underwriting automobile 
insurance in Massachusetts if the court up- 
holds the reduction. 

This month the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court ruled that a 15 per cent reduction in 
automobile property damage rates is “con- 
fiscatory and therefore anti-constitutional” 
and the State insurance commissioner has 
granted a 38.4 per cent increase in the prop- 
erty damage rates. While something of a 
contrast with the proposed 15 per cent re- 
duction, this figure is lower than the 51.5 
per cent increase sought by the insurance 
companies. 

The reason their demands are so high, 
insurance companies throughout the country 
claim, is that in the past 10 years they have 
lost $2,000m. on vehicle underwriting. This 
does not mean the major insurance com- 
panies have made an overall loss, however. 
They do invest their premium income, which 
invariably offsets their underwriting losses, 
but they argue that insurance is not profit- 
able enough to attract the new capital they 
need for growth. 


CONGRESS 


A loss on underwriting does not necessarily 
mean that a company is paying out more in 
claims than premiums are bringing in. Most 
of them estimate that their business ex- 
penses amount to 40 per cent of their pre- 
mium income. It is this 40 per cent that 
reformers would like to cut down, claiming 
that the present system is inefficient as well 
as inequitable. 

In Congress the main pressure for reform 
has come from Senator Hart, who proposed 
several Bills just before the elections. These 
will be taken up again next January. 

He would like the Federal Government to 
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play & much larger role; to scrap the fault 
system except for the permanently disabled 
and disfigured; guarantee non-cancellable 
policies to all licensed drivers; make group 
insurance possible (it is now illegal in 36 
States); ensure that victims are totally re- 
imbursed for medical and other expenses as 
they are incurred and are compensated for 
loss of take home pay for up to 30 months. 

Senator Hart’s committee has been work- 
ing closely with the DoT and it is known 
that the Administration is preparing a major 
Overhaul of the vehicle insurance system. 
John A. Volpe has testified that he will 
present his recommendations early in 1971. 
Though he is known to be leaning towards 
a scheme similar to Senator Hart's but with 
less Federal control, it is not known how far 
the White House wants to go in overhauling 
this important industry, 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News, Nov. 20, 
1970] 
U.S. AUTO INSURANCE SYSTEM NEAR 
COLLAPSE 
(By Ann McFeatters) 

When David C. Preston, 31, came home in 
January after 10 years in the Marine Corps, 
six of them spent in Japan and Vietnam, bis 
least worry was automobile insurance. 

Married, living in Virginia and settled into 
& sportswriting job, Mr. Preston was told two 
months after he returned that the insurance 
on his 1970 Volkswagen has been canceled. 
The reason: “company underwriting policy.” 

Mr. Preston could think of no reason. His 
15 years of driving were accident-free, the 
last 10 even without a parking ticket. He was 
told by an agent, off the record, the insur- 
ance company just didn’t like the length of 
his overseas service, 

Mr. Preston made the rounds of other com- 
panies but was summarily turned away be- 
cause of the one policy cancellation. After a 
couple of weeks of frustration, he was ac- 


oera by Government Employes Insurance 


“HOUSE IS FILTH” 


Noel C. Thornton, 40, a bachelor who came 
to the United States from Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland in 1962, manages a gasoline 
station in Kensington, In 1968 he bought a 
second-hand car from a friend and insurance 
from National Emblem Insurance Co. of 
POROKA, & subsidiary of Allstate Insurance 


Last year an agent from Allstate came to 
his one-and-a-half-story home while, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thornton, he was in the midst of 
putting tile in his dining room and kitchen, 
Also, Mr, Thornton remembers, his two dogs 
were chewing bones on the floor. 

Ten days later Mr. Thornton was told his 
insurance was canceled. He wrote, asking for 
an explanation, and received a reply: 

“As you may know, many insurance com- 
panies, under certain circumstances, conduct 
routine investigations to assist them in se- 
lecting and retaining an average group of 
policyholders, In your case, it is alleged that 
your house is filthy. For this reason, it was 
determined that we could no longer carry 
your insurance.” 

Mr, Thornton, agreeing he doesn’t have 
the “woman’s touch,” but insisting he is 
basically neat and clean, eventually got in- 
surance from another company. He has filed 
suit against Allstate. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co. recently admitted it would not give car 
insurance to Susan R. Coles, 28, of Riverdale, 
because in the company’s view, her husband 
has a bad driving record. In other words, she 
could get insurance only if she divorced her 
husband, the company conceded. 

Mrs. Coles’ husband Richard, 27, a systems 
programmer af the University of Maryland, 
said he has had five accidents in the last 11 
years involving only minor property damage. 
He sold his car to avoid costly high-risk in- 
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surance and bought a motorcycle insured 
with another company. His wife has had no 
traffic violations or accidents in her 12 years 
of driving but State Farm steadfastly refused 
her insurance. 

State Farm, largest of all auto insurers, 
says it will stick to its own strict standards 
of whom it will cover. Last year the com- 
pany lost $91.7 million on auto property 
claims altho thru investments and other 
types of insurance it finished the year in the 
black, But the familiar horn-honking com- 
mercials luring customers to buy State Farm 
insurance have ceased. 

Company President Edward B. Rust blamed 
the “delicacy” of cars and inflation for the 
loss. “What America needs now,” he said, “is 
& good 10-mile-an-hour bumper.” 

A State Farm representative in Blooming- 
ton, I., complained, “Today they make autos 
designed for style, not functional stability. 
A bumper doesn’t protect the car from 
bumps. It just crumples.” 

Like Mr. Preston, Mr. Thornton and Mrs. 
Coles, a growing number of Americans have 
been startled to learn that the nation’s auto 
insurance system is near collapse. Insurance 
companies are charging much higher pre- 
mium rates and cancelling policies or re- 
fusing to renew them, often for seemingly 
strange and conflicting reasons—because the 
insured has a 15-year-old son who will be 
driving soon, or is a taxi driver or a detective, 
or his “personal conduct” is out the norm.” 

And no longer is it just the 16-year-old 
boy or the 72-year-old retired couple or the 
ghetto family who are having a rough time 
getting and keeping insurance. It is the com- 
fortably well-off professional man who pays 
his premiums on time and avoids accidents. 

Only Massachusetts, New York and North 
Carolina require auto insurance for every 
driver, but everywhere else to become in- 
volved in an accident without insurance is 
to invite ruin. 

Some states have wuninsured-motorists 
funds in which drivers must deposit a cer- 
tain amount if they have no insurance. In 
other states an accident may force a driver 
to put down a cash sum, possibly in the 
thousands, to cover a court judgment if he 
lacks insurance. 

In Maryland, uninsured drivers are en- 
couraged to have liability insurance. Those 
who don’t are required to pay a $40 fee. If 
they have an accident, they can borrow money 
from the state to cover damages which must 
be paid back with interest, and they are 
liable to be sued by the other party. 

In Virginia, uninsured motorists pay a $50 
fee which is divided among insurance com- 
panies in the direct proportion to how the 
number of Virginia drivers insured by those 
companies. In this way, uninsured drivers 
help cover insured drivers, but receive no 
protection for themselves. 

In D.C., uninsured drivers pay no fee and 
get no protection. 

Despite the higher rates, insurance com- 
panies insist they are in trouble and say they 
lost $2 billion in the 1960s because expenses 
and claims totaled more than premiums. Auto 
insurance accounts for 45 per cent of all 
insurance written and accounts for more in- 
surance company failures than any other 
form of underwriting. 


AGENTS DESPERATE 


Insurance agents, who depend for their 
living on commissions, are desperate. 

The American Insurance Association freely 
admits: “The problems are real. They do 
cause dissatisfactions. They should be cor- 
rected.” The AIA is a prestigious national 
trade group representing only 3 per cent of 
the industry. 

Insurance companies lay the blame for 
poorer service and higher costs at several 
doorsteps: 

Higher medical costs: ‘Doctors’ fees were 
38.9 per cent higher in 1969 than in 1962 and 
hospital room rates went up 97.2 per cent. 
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Higher car repair costs: The hourly rate 
for labor runs from $4.50 to $13 and spare 
parts have soared in price. 

Poorly manufactured cars: 12 cars tested in 
5-m.p.h. crashes were damaged from $120.25 
to $267.67; four small model cars at 5-m.p.h. 
were damaged from $335.75 to $474.60. 

Increased number of accidents: 38.2 per 
cent increase in the annual number of high- 
way deaths from 1962 to 1969 and a 49.8 per 
cent rise in injuries. 

In 1944 Congress decided insurance should 
be subject to federal regulation because it 
Was considered interstate commerce, but in 
1945 Congress passed the McCarran-Ferguson 
Act, which left insurance business regulations 
up to the states. 

Today that federal hands-off policy is be- 
ing questioned and may not survive mount- 
ing public dissatisfaction. 


FEDERAL ACTION PUSHED 


The Department of Transportation just 
finished a two-year, $2 million study of the 
auto-insurance industry. Altho the study 
still needs Transportation Secretary John A. 
Volpe’s clearance, expected early next year, 
it probably will include some kind of recom- 
mendation for the federal government to step 
into the auto insurance mess, altho perhaps 
indirectly. Mr. Volpe told the Senate Com- 
merce Committee the study showed changes 
are necessary and called the problem “im- 
mense.” He said to expect “greater federal 
cooperation with state governments, tho 
without direct federal intervention.” 


“NO-FAULT” SYSTEM 


One answer to the problem of cancellations 
and nonrenewals is group auto insurance, 
often applied for by an employer, but illegal 
in 36 states. Another is assigned-risk plans 
where insurers pool to cover high-risk driv- 
ers assigned to them whether they like it or 
not. High-risk drivers pay considerably 
higher premiums and suffer a stigma as 
assigned risks. 

The probable answer is a completely new 
insurance system, many students agree. 

One system gaining popularity would be a 
no-fault system: Drivers would no longer 
need to protect themselves from lawsuits by 
another driver in an accident. Every accident 
victim would get medical, hospital and re- 
habilitation compensation from his own in- 
surance company according to present repa- 
ration rates, similar to workman’s compensa- 
tion, or on an unlimited basis for severe 
losses. To be effective, no-fault auto insur- 
ance would have to be mandatory for every- 
one, 

The administration is said to be prepar- 
ing support for a no-fault system to be an- 
nounced early next year. 

The AIA recommended a no-fault system 
in 1968, altho some members opposed it. The 
AIA contends the system could reduce in- 
surance premiums by as much as 45 per 
cent. 

It says the present lawsuit system of de- 
termining benefits is “a roadblock to high- 
Way safety, worthless as a deterrent to care- 
less driving, results in exaggeration and dis- 
tortion and sometimes outright fabrication 
of facts in the course of the quest for in- 
surance dollars.” 

Two law professors, Robert Keeton of Har- 
vard. and Jeffrey O'Connell of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, came up with the first no- 
fault proposal in 1965, to the dismay of many 
lawyers who feared the loss of negligence 
suits would hurt their incomes, 

A Senate Antitrust subcommittee study 
showed that in the 1960s drivers paid $81.7 
billion in premiums and got back less than 
60 percent in benefits. Of the $33.8 billion 
gap between pay-in and pay-out, lawyers’ 
fees accounted for $10 billion. 

SPEED COURT SYSTEM 

An American Bar Association study con- 
cluded the system of going to court should 
be maintained but that the whole system 
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should be speeded up. If both parties to an 
accident are each partly negligent, both 
should be able to make an insurance claim, 
the ABA concluded. 

The Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety also suggested tying insurance rates 
to the safety and repair costs of individual 
cars. A few companies in certain areas are 
already experimenting with lower rates for 
cars with the best safety records. 

The most widely discussed no-fault plan at 
the moment is the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Insurance Act introduced Sept. 14 by Sen. 
Philip A. Hart, D-Mich. 

The Hart plan, described variously as “far 
out” and “a tremendous reform” would: 

Leave insurance regulation to the states 
but authorized DOT to set guidelines and re- 
quire insurance companies to report to the 
department their rate structures and other 
details of their operations. 

Seek to reduce cost and improve quality 
of auto repairs thru DOT guidelines re- 
quiring state-licensed inspection stations 
for a small fee to check to see that repairs 
were well and completely done. 

Guarantee a noncancelable policy to all li- 
censed drivers and require states which ban 
group auto insurance to lift the ban. 

Permit auto accident victims to file law- 
suits only if they are permanently disabled 
or disfigured or suffer excessive financial loss. 
All other victims would be reimbursed by 
their own insurance companies for medical 
expenses and lost take-home pay, 


FIGHT IN JANUARY 


Sen. Hart’s plan is incorporated in a pack- 
age of four bills. He introduced it this year 
realizing there was not enough time for its 
passage but intending to get debate started. 
He'll introduce it again in January with some 
modifications and the real fight will start 
then. 

The insurance crisis is dramatized by the 
bizarre situation in Massachusetts where a 
15 per cent rate reduction of all insurance 
was scheduled to go into effect Jan. 1. Eight 
leading insurers, including Aetna Life & 
Casualty Co., Kemper Insurance Group and 
Allstate Insurance Co., threatened to cancel 
all automobile underwriting in the state. 

This month the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court declared the mandatory rate cut un- 
constitutional for property damage liability 
auto insurance, which was to be part of the 
state’s new no-fault law. The no-fault law, 
under which a driver is to be paid by his 
own insurance company for damage and 
injuries up to $2,000 no matter who is at 
fault in an accident, still goes into effect 
Jan. 1, as do 15 per cent rate cuts for com- 
pulsory and other bodily injury insurance. 
Massachusetts has the highest auto insur- 
ance rates in the country. 


HORROR STORIES MOUNT 


Daily the horror stories mount. Nation- 
wide Mutual Insurance Co., fifth-largest in- 
surance underwriter in the United States, 
says it won’t take any new customers for per- 
sonal car insurance because of unprofitabil- 
ity. In New Jersey the insurance com- 
missioner put a moratorium on cancella- 
tions, infuriating insurers. And several na- 
tional companies refuse to insure New York 
residents or renew their auto policies, saying 
they can’t afford it, 

The issue of a workable system is of crucial 
importance to 100 million Americans who 
have or need auto insurance. And the ex- 
perts agree reforms can’t be much longer 
delayed. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1971] 
“No FAULT” INSURANCE CATCHES THE SPOT- 
LIGHT 
(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


If you drive a car—or a car drives you (at 
last count, there were 86 million)—at least 
one bill in the next session of Congress 
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should interest you. It doesn’t have a num- 
ber yet, and, in fact, no one is quite sure 
what it will say. It will contain the Nixon 
administration’s recommendations on the re- 
form of automobile insurance. 

But there is a good possibility that the bill 
will embrace the so-called “no-fault” con- 
cept, already championed by Sen. Philip L. 
Hart (D-Mich.) in the last Congress. What 
this would mean to the average driver is 
simple: if he were in an accident, he would 
automatically receive his out-of-pocket ex- 
penses (including, in the Hart bill, up to 
$30,000 for lost earnings). 

The theory behind “no-fault” is that it 
would help accelerate claim service and re- 
duce costs by eliminating the legal haggling 
over which party is “Hable” and cutting down 
on attorneys’ fees. Moreover, its proponents 
fee] that it will lead to a more equitable 
distribution of claim payments; “pain and 
suffering’—a legal concept that lies at the 
heart of most contested cases—would be de- 
emphasized at the expense of aligning claim 
payments more closely with actual driver 
losses. 

Of every 40 cents of the premium dollar 
that is returned to drivers as claims (the 
other 60 covers insurance companies’ over- 
head, including agents’ commissions), ac- 
cording to Sen. Hart, “only 13 cents actually 
ends up compensating for out-of-pocket 
losses. 

The adopting of a “no-fault” system would 
be a major overhaul of the insurance in- 
dustry—a change so fundamental that it has 
left major companies on both sides of the 
issue. Two things, however, may ultimately 
make that overhaul inevitable. 

First, automobile insurance has generated 
an increasing volume of consumer com- 
plaints. Affected by high automobile repair 
costs and even higher hospital expenses, in- 
surance rates have climbed steeply. The in- 
surance companies claim that automobile 
business has turned unprofitable, and, con- 
sequently, they have grown progressively 
more restrictive on the new policies they 
will write. 

Second and less-widely recognized, the in- 
surance industry has had to rely on the fed- 
eral government with increasing frequency 
over the past few years as an insurer of last 
resort. 

The advancing wave of federal insurance 
programs adopted since 1968 includes: 

Riot reinsurance—the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development maintains a 
reinsurance pool on billions of dollars worth 
of property in 28 jurisdictions (including the 
District of Columbia). The government only 
makes payments on losses incurred during 
“civil disturbances,” but, as a condition of 
receiving this protection, the insurance com- 
panies must insure the properties in these 
“FAIR” plans for regular fire coverage. So 
far, HUD has collected about $70 million in 
premiums from the insurance companies and 
paid out only $5 million in claims. 

Flood insurance—the government insures 
directly more than $800 million worth of 
property against flood damage in nearly 400 
communities. There is no reinsurance here; 
the government pays 90 per cent of the 
claims, 

“War-risk” insurance against hijacking— 
Even before last fall’s hijackings, the regular 
commercial insurance market was absorbing 
only 60 per cent of the value of the new 
Boeing 747 jets on “war-risk” insurance, The 
hijackings only increased the insurers’ re- 
luctance, and, now, the FAA is writing “war- 
risk” policies (and collecting premiums) on 
more than 371 jets worth nearly $3.4 billion. 

Finally, in its rush to adjournment, Con- 
gress last year approved legislation to have 
HUD provide crime insurance in major cities, 
which most private companies said they 
could not afford. Unless all the experts are 
wrong, this insurance will undoubtedly re- 
‘quire federal subsidies to keep rates to 
“reasonable” levels. 
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[From the Wichita Eagle & Beacon, 
Dec. 6, 1970] 
COLLISION COURSE—PART I 
(By Randy Brown) 

By almost everyone’s standards, America’s 
automobile insurance system has one foot in 
the grave and the other on a banana peel. 

Criticism has been building over the last 
decade. And with the release this year of 
extensive reports from the U.S. Department 
of Transportation and the New York State 
Insurance Department, discontent has 
reached a new level of intensity. 

Critics attack the system in a number of 
vital areas. 

They say: Premiums are too expensive and 
steadily are going higher. Many people are 
without insurance because policies are being 
cancelled at a growing rate—and frequently 
can’t be obtained to begin with. Motorists 
cancelled or refused—often for what seem 
to be ridiculous reasons—sometimes face 
tremendous annual rates, often more costly 
than their automobiles. Because of our 
crowded courtrooms and the recalcitrance of 
some insurance companies, the system pro- 
duces unconscionable delays in payments of 
claims, thwarting much needed rehabilita- 
tion programs for badly injured victims. 

The system is extremely wasteful, with 
overhead and other costs devouring the pre- 
mium dollar. It has done nothing to aid traf- 
fic safety or lower accident costs. Small 
claims are grossly overpaid, large claims are 
grossly underpaid—and many people don't 
get paid at all. The industry itself is under 
terrible pressure it can’t control. 

COMPLAINTS POUR IN 

And complaints from the public just keep 
pouring in. 

Apparently, the only question that re- 
mains—and it’s a whopper—is whether the 
system should be booted into oblivion and 
replaced by one of several “radical” proposals, 
or would delicate surgery perhaps get the old 
boy back to health. 

The problem of automobile insurance is 
truly magnificent. It entangles in a complex 
web a number of American institutions that, 
themselves, are highly complicated and cur- 
rently are being subjected to the most severe 
scrutiny about their efficiency and rele- 
vance—the judicial system, the bar, the auto- 
mobile industry, the repair of vehicles, the 
insurance business, states’ rights and the 
question of government control. 

The automobile and how it is insured ts 
everyone’s business. An introduction to the 
New York auto insurance study states the 
situation very clearly: 

“In America today, there Is no escape from 
the automobile. 

“Four out of every five families own a car. 
Everywhere it is a dominant mode of trans- 
portation; in many places it is Just about the 
only one. 

“The automobile does damage on a simi- 
larly grand scale. Last year in this country 
traffic accidents killed 56,000 people, injured 
4.6 million others and cost $16.5 billion. 

“A typical driver has better than an even 
chance of having an accident every three 
years; just about every driver will have an 
accident sometime.” 

Acturilal tables drawn up by the New York 
Insurance Department point up just how 
dangerous it has become to drive. In addi- 
tion to the above figures, the typical driver 
has a 24 percent chance of having an acci- 
dent after only one year of driving, 75 per- 
cent after five years and 94 percent after 
10. 

INSURANCE IS PROTECTION 


To, protect themselves against the annual 
slaughter on the highways, Americans buy 
auto insurance. Last year they bought $12.9 
billion worth. 

In Kansas alone there are well over a mil- 
lion motor vehicles and drivers. Some 850,000 
Kansans paid about $125 million in 
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premiums in 1969 and 379 companies are au- 
thorized to write auto insurance in the state. 

There are 110 million motor vehicles in the 
United States. More than 10,000 people are 
injured every day when these vehicles run to- 
gether or otherwise go astray. That’s 50 times 
the daily war casualty rate in Vietnam. 

According to critics, automobile insurance 
is dealing very poorly with this immense 
highway casualty toll. 

Secretary of Transportation John Volpe 
has summed up, mildly, the views of the un- 
happy. The existing system, he said is “not 
serving the accident victim, the insuring 
public and society as well as it should.” 

Dr. Jeffrey O'Connell, professor of law at 
the University of Illinois and coauthor of the 
controversial Keeton-O’Connell “no-fault” 
insurance plan, puts it more acidly: “The 
present system is so bad it can’t help but be 
toppled.” 

Dean Sharp, counsel for the Senate anti- 
trust and monopoly subcommittee, says it 
another way: “This whole system stinks.” 

The American consumer cares most—at 
least until he has an accident—about rising 
premium rates. No one can deny that rates 
are ballooning. 

Across the U.S., auto insurance premiums 
have risen an average of 65 per cent over the 
last 10 years. 

Kansas, though in proud possession of one 
of the lowest rates in the country, has been 
caught in the upward spiral. 

Early in June, Kansas Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank Sullivan announced that 186 
companies representing 27 percent of the 
auto insurance underwritten annually in 
Kansas would increase their rates by about 
12.3 percent. 

State Farm Insurance, the state’s (and the 
nation’s) largest auto insurer representing 
another 20 percent of the Kansas business, 
raised rates 21.2 percent in May. Early in the 
year, Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance COo., 
Manhattan, Kan., representing another 12 to 
15 percent, upped rates an average of 22 
percent. 

PAY TOO MUCH 

Richard E. Stewart, insurance superintend- 
ent for the State of New York, believes people 
pay from one half to one third too much for 
auto insurance. 

Not so, say the insurance companies, who 
cite underwriting losses and say that the 
rates are too low and that state insurance 
commissioners won't allow them to increase 
rates fast enough to cover rising repair and 
health costs, 

Like rates, cancellation of policies is in- 
creasing rapidly. And insurance is harder and 
harder to obtain to start with. 

The Federal Trade Commission estimated 
that perhaps 10 percent of the nation’s more 
than 100 million drivers fall into the “hard- 
to-place” market, and thus have to purchase 
policies at high, nonstandard prices or. go 
without. And the numbers are increasing. 

Weird cancellation stories abound: 

One southeast Kansas woman was denied 
insurance as a “moral” risk. Despite a per- 
fect driving record, she liked to spend her 
weekends with a male friend in another 
town. 

A New York man who hasn't had an ac- 
cident In 15 years of driving had his policy 
cancelled in September. His “crime?” Living 
in New York. His insurer, Grain Dealers 
Mutual Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., decided 
it can’t afford to insure people who live in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

An attorney’s policy was cancelled after 
his car was hit while he was asleep in his 
apartment. 

An applicant in Maryland was denied cov- 
erage because his home was declared “messy.” 

A man in Virginia was refused insurance 
because a neighbor had told an investigator 
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the applicant drank too much, s story that 
turned out to be false. 

Once refused insurance, it’s highly unlike- 
ly that you'll be able to secure insurance, 
at least at the “reasonable” standard rate, 
according to Jerry Garris, head of the Kansas 
Insurance Commission’s fire and casualty 
policy holders’ service division. 

Yet your entire future as a buyer of auto 
insurance can be placed In the hands of an 
investigator whose cerdit company employer 
will be paid $3.45 to make a report on you. 

This is how it works: 

You apply to an insurance company. The 
company turns your application over to a 
“credit bureau” for an “investigation.” In 
Kansas, the going rate for such an investiga- 
tion is $3.45 (it can run higher, if the in- 
vestigation is more intense). 

The probe is usually very cursory, Garris 
said. The investigator goes around your 
neighborhood, possibly contacts some refer- 
ences or relatives and someone in your busi- 
ness, 

If he runs across someone with a bad re- 
port on you—such as that you drink, have 
bad “morals” or are engaged in some other 
activity the company might consider unde- 
sirable, your chances of being under written 
by that company (or many others) diminish 
considerably. 

“Some of the reports are very good and 
very reliable,” Garris said. But many, he 
added, are not. And, if a neighbor or relative 
has a grudge against you and passes along 
some false information to the investigator, 
it's usually just too bad. 


PRESSURED COMPANY 


The insurance commissioner’s office can 
put some pressure on a company that cancels 
you unfairly or without just cause, Garris 
Said, but it can’t make a company write in- 
surance on anyone. 

With the industry facing, by its standards, 
increasing underwriting losses and tighten- 
ing its belt accordingly, your chances of 
getting standard-rate insurance (or being 
cancelled or not being renewed) may not 
even get to the point of investigation. 

The New York Times reports that the in- 
surance industry’s semisecret blacklists 
cover a broadening scope. 

The blacklist ranges from bartenders to 
ministers (they drive like “God will pro- 
vide”) and includes traveling salesmen, 
newspaper reporters, the over-65 set, youth- 
ful drivers, sportscar owners, bus and taxi 
drivers, poolroom and bowling alley opera- 
tors, beauticians, editors and writers, gas 
station attendants, auto mechanics, body and 
fender shop workers, owners of high-priced 
cars, new applicants with cars more than 10 
years old, single people living alone, widows 
and widowers and divorced and separated 
people. 

That’s not all. 

The black list, compiled by the New York 
Metropolitan Insurance Brokers Association, 
also includes people who drive a long way to 
work, disabled veterans, handicapped per- 
sons, people in car pools, the deaf, minority 
people without prior insurance, people who 
live in “undesirable” areas and military per- 
sonnel. 

And then many insurance companies 
seems to be interested in your skin col- 
or or socio-economic status before they'll 
write you insurance at standard rates. 

David O. Maxwell, former insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, has tes- 
tified before a Senate committee that 
“When you go to buy a car, the salesman 
will sell you one if you have the money. Buy- 
ing insurance for the car is like joining a 
country club.” 

In New York City, about 70 per cent of the 
car owners who apply for assigned-risk 
coverage every month are blacks or Puerto 
Ricans living in ghetto neighborhoods, 
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Throughout the state, which has more than 
500,000 private passenger cars in the assigned 
risk pool, two-third of the owners of those 
cars had good enough driving records to 
qualify for standard-rate insurance and al- 
most one half qualified for a safe-driver dis- 
count. Consumer Reports magazine says that 
“the same sort of apparent discrimination is 
reported in other cities. 

But while the consumer basically is 
worried about high rates and cancellations, 
critics of the system are homing in on what 
they consider a much bigger financial and 
social problem—collecting once you've been 
in an accident. 

Auto insurance of all kinds repaid only 
one-fifth of the $5.1 billion in compensable 
losses resulting from deaths and serious in- 
juries in 1967 automobile accidents, the De- 
partment of Transportation study shows. 

The study, which was more than two years 
and $2 million in the making, is the most 
exhaustive probe into auto insurance ever 
undertaken. 

For the purposes of the study, only 
“serious” accidents were used. Persons were 
considered seriously injured if they had been 
hospitalized more than two weeks, or had 
$500 or more in medical costs excluding hos- 
pital costs, or missed three weeks of work, 
or, if not working, missed six weeks or more 
of normal activity. The study represented 
approximately 500,000 fatalities and seriously 
injured persons, 

Less than 60 per cent of the potential com- 
pensation, of $2.5 billion, was actually paid 
by ALL sources, and only $1.1 billion was 
paid by auto Insurance—$800 million from 
liability insurance, (both bodily injury and 
property damage), $100 million from medical 
payment insurance and $150 million from 
collision insurance. Legal costs claimed a 
third of the laibility payments. 

The other $1.4 billion or so came from 
other insurance and other sources—life 
insurance, hospital and medical payment 
insurance, Social Security and so forth. 

Department of Transportation (DOT) 
figures show the inequity and waste in pay- 
ments to those who do get compensated. 

Victims with losses greater than $25,000 
recovered only one-quarter of their losses 
from all sources and only one-tenth from 
auto liability insurance. 

Those with an economic loss less than $500 
recovered 4 times their losses, with auto 
liability accounting for nearly all the over- 
payment. 

And those who did get paid usually had to 
wait a long time for the money. On the 
average, 16 months went by between the 
accident and the settlement of a court claim. 
And more than half of the major claims took 
more than two years to be settled. 

Only 45 per cent of those killed or seriously 
injured in 1967 received benefits from the 
bodily injury lability insurance. And 10 per 
cent—or more than 50,000 persons—received 
nothing from any source. 

Back to the $1.1 billion paid by auto 
insurance: Some $500 million went for 
“intangible losses” on small claims, This in- 
cludes the much-maligned “pain and suffer- 
ing” claims, which many critics would like 
to do away with because of their alleged 
intangibility and the “waste” they produce. 

Criticism is coming to a sharp focus on one 
major area of the current system—the 
problems with bodily injury Hability in- 
surance, Americans bought some $5.9 billion 
in insurance in 1969 (about 45 per cent of 
the total car insurance bill) to protect them- 
selves against injuries and deaths they might 
cause others in traffic accidents. 

And it is here that waste flourishes, driv- 
ing up premium rates. It is also here that 
you encounter the big and painful prob- 
lems with the system, critics say, because 
bodily injury insurance deals with people, 
while the other forms of auto insurance deal 
mainly with machines and property. 
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Overhead costs from the system that deals 
with bodily liability insurance—the so-called 
“fault-lability system’’—really eats up the 
premium dollar, according to the DOT study. 

For every dollar in benefits it provides 
traffic victims, the DOT study reports, the 
fault-liability system consumes another dol- 
lar in advertising, legal costs, salesmen’s 
commissions and other insurance company 
operating costs. Other studies show an even 
greater overhead and more waste. 

The Department of Transportation study 
basically is contained in 18 volumes issued 
this year, starting in March. It is still in- 
complete, with recommendations yet to 
come, but it shows clearly that it is liability 
insurance that is causing most of the prob- 
lems, even though collision insurance is 
having an increasing effect on rates. 

Testifying before the Senate Commerce 
Committee in October, Transportation Sec- 
retary Volpe said: 


POOR RECOVERY CHANCE 


“Despite the fact that it is generally the 
accident victim with the large economic 
losses who also suffers the largest intangible 
losses, as the tort or fault-liability system 
works in practice, he has a far poorer chance 
of being fully compensated for his economic 
loss, let alone any intangible loss, than does 

. the less seriously injured victim. 

“The tort liability insurance system as it 
operates for automobile accident victims has 
a very high cost-benefit ratio compared to 
any other major reparations system. 

“The tort lability system tends to ap- 
portion benefits rather unevenly, in some 
cases paying too late and in others too soon.” 

Volpe also testified that the tort liability 
system has severely hampered rehabilitation 
efforts because of its slow-paying habits. 

What is the tort of fault-liability system? 

Basically, it means that, to collect from 
another person's liability insurance (which 
is where the money is In serious accidents), 
you must prove that he was entirely at fault 
in the accident and you were entirely without 
fault, And you may have to prove this in 
court no matter how big or small the accident 
and the claim. 

The law that makes it impossible for you 
to collect from liability insurance after a 
traffic accident, even if the other fellow was 
98 per cent at fault, is called “contributory 
negligence.” It’s in effect in more than 40 
states, including Kansas. 

But contributory negligence is certainly 
not the totality of what critics call the prob- 
lem with the fault insurance system. 

Volpe’s DOT study has done considerable 
damage to the image of automobile insur- 
ance as an effective American institution. 
But perhaps the most searing (and docu- 
mented) receipt indictment of the system 
comes from the New York Department of In- 
surance, headed by Richard Stewart. This 
study was completed early in 1970 and is con- 
tained in a 164-page softback book entitled 
“Automobile Insurance . . . For Whose Bene- 
fit?” 

PREFACED BY KAFKA 

It is prefaced by an excerpt from Franz 
Kafka's “The Trial:” 

“One must lie low, no matter how much it 
went against the grain. Must try to under- 
stand that this great organization remained, 
so to speak, in a state of delicate balance, 
and that if someone took it upon himself 
to alter the disposition of things around him, 
he ran the risk of losing his footing and fall- 
ing to destruction, while the organization 
would simply right itself by some compensat- 
ing reaction in another part of its machin- 
ery—since everything interlocked—and re- 
main unchanged, unless, indeed, which was 
very probable, it became still more rigid, 
more vigilant, more severe, and more ruth- 
less,” 

The study describes the present system: 

“The cornerstone of the present way of 
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handling the personal injury and property 
damage costs of automobile insurance is fault 
law which, when combined with insurance 
indemnifying against liability for fault, be- 
comes what we will call the fault insurance 
system. 

“Fault law is a collection of rules for de- 
termining, as between two or more individ- 
uals, who will bear the cost of an accident. 
The determinations are made on a case-by- 
case basis, with the cost being shifted from 
the individual on whom it fell only if some 
other individual can be shown to have been 
exclusively at fault. The legal standard for 
fault is based on what a hypothetically rea- 
sonable man would have done under the cir- 
cumstances of the accident. 

“For traffic cases—where moving things 
ran into something else—the fundamental 
principles of fault law developed before the 
automobile was even invented and long be- 
fore it assumed its modern role in transpor- 
tation. 

“Around the turn of the century automo- 
biles appeared and began to collide. Fault 
law, the established law of traffic cases, be- 
came the law of automobile traffic cases,” 

The report continues: “When motorists 
faced the risk of being held financially Mable 
for automobile accidents, they sought to in- 
sure against that risk.” 

Liability insurance was born and “brought 
insurance to the rescue of the wrongdoer.” 

Thus, the report says, “the law of fault 
liability and insurance against fault lia- 
bility, which have drifted together to 
form ... the ‘fault insurance system,’ began 
with very different purposes. 

“Fault law, in theory, shifts accident cost 
to wrongdoers. Liability insurance, in theory, 
protects wrongdoers both by defense and by 
indemnity, The two original purposes are in 
fundamental conflict, Liability insurance has 
stripped fault law of its purpose, but society 
is left to pay for and endure all the com- 
plexities of fault law decision-making.” 

Originally, then, liability insurance was 
designed to protect a driver from being held 
totally at fault in an accident and having to 
pay the ensuing damage. But, as more and 
more cars and almost universal financial re- 
sponsibility laws, appeared on the scene, the 
focus has switched to compensation for the 
injured. 

The report points out that the tremend- 
ous number of accidents today puts an in- 
tolerable strain on the present system. 

“When fault law developed, there were no 
automobile accidents. In 1968, there were 
14.6 million automobile accidents in the 
United States. 

“It is not necessary to belabor the point 
that fault law, the courts and liability in- 
surance were not designed to deal with the 
accident-causing propensity of the modern 
automobile. Nor is it necessary to belabor the 
point that the automobile has placed heavy 
burdens on all three institutions.” 

The New York study documents many of 
the same areas of difficulty as does the DOT 
study. 

DELAYS KEY POINT 

Delays in payment is a key point. “Injured 
victims of automobile accidents,” the study 
says, “face average delays in collecting under 
automobile liability insurance that are 10 
times as long as the delays in collecting un- 
der collision, homeowners or burglary insur- 
ance, and 40 times as long as delays under 
accident and health insurance. 

“The delays are long both in and out of 
court. The cases that go to trial, which 
involve the largest claims of all, encounter 
truly incredible delays—between four and 
five years in the largest counties of this state 
(New York) . . . And the delays get worse, 
not better.” 

The fault system, the study charges, puts 
insurance claims through a variety of legal 
and extra—legal forums that cause the out- 
come of claims to be wildly unpredictable. 
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Even though the civil courts in most states 
are jammed, some with up to 40 per cent 
auto accident litigation, because there are so 
many accidents and so many claims, and a 
growing number of other civil cases, only 
about one per cent of all liability claims are 
settled finally by a court. Thus the other 99 
per cent of the claims are settled in a “pro- 
liferation of forums outside the judiciary— 
typically in unrecorded, private sessions be- 
tween a claimant or his attorney and an in- 
surance adjuster.” 

“The essential fact is that the adjustment 
of claims is not a decision-making process,” 
the report says, “where a disinterested third 
party, with power to impose its decisions cn 
the other two, finds the facts, interprets the 
law and thereupon decides who is right and 
how much is owed. Rather it is a bargain- 
ing process in which each of two antagonists 
tries to get an advantageous agreement out 
of the other... 


FAULT SYSTEM UNRELTABLE 


“Part lottery and part bazaar, the fault 
insurance system is unreliable and unpre- 
dictable.” 

Then there is the problem of the uninsured 
motorist, The DOT study shows that some 
20 per cent of America’s 90 million private 
passenger automobiles are not covered. If 
one runs into you, it could mean big trouble. 
Even if you have optional uninsured motorist 
coverage, you'll probably have to prove, to 
your own company, that you were ‘totally 
without fault in order to collect. 

The DOT and New York surveys agree, as 
do many other auto insurance critics, that 
radical change Is needed. 

And “no fault” auto insurance seems to 
be the answer many people are giving to 
solve many of the industry’s current prob- 
lems. 

There are several variations in plans of 
no-fault insurance extant. All provide “first- 
party” coverage (your insurance company 
pays you almost all out-of-pocket loss when 
there's a wreck no matter who is at fault). 
All attempt to cut down on or eliminate com- 
pletely “plain and suffering” claims. All are 
designed to keep the overwhelming majority 
of claims now getting to the courts out of 
court by prohibiting most or all auto lability 
suits. 

Most plans will allow suits for claims 
over certain figures ($10,000 in the case of 
the Keeton-O’Connell plan), if certain con- 
ditions regarding the legitimacy of the claim 
are met. Most would also allow for suits for 
excessive pain and suffering. 

Most of the plans also provide that auto 
insurance will take over only when other 
insurance is exhausted (health and accident, 
sick pay, etc.) 

The no-fault plans vary in their treatment 
of property damage liability. Some, like the 
Massachussetts plan, leave all property dam- 
age claims to the current fault liability sys- 
tem, Some, like New York’s proposal, have 
nonautomotive property damage coverage 
with auto coverage optional. Some, like the 
Keeton-O’Connell plan, offer total property 

coverage. 

pag ee ates argue that no-fault will de- 
crease premiums by eliminating many legal 
fees, duplicate coverage, plain and suffering 
claims and assorted waste; that it will enable 
almost everyone to recover after a wreck; that 
delays will be eliminated because of immedi- 
ate payment; that claims will be paid accord- 
ing to their severity because virtually all out- 
of-pocket losses (up to a certain level) will 
be covered. 

In addition, should a plan with a dollar 
loss limit be imposed, each motorist could 
buy additional coverage if he wished. 

Besides, they say, most of the other insur- 
ance we have is no-fault anyway—like fire, 
casualty, homeowners and even a goodly por- 
tion of our automobile insurance (collision, 
comprehensive, medical). 
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And, they add, no one wants to have an 
accident or is really guilty of deliberate 
negligence. 

The way dense traffic patterns and high- 
speed driving have changed the highway pic- 
ture, they say, anyone could have an acci- 
dent and all drivers are guilty of moments of 
inattention even in just a few blocks of ordi- 
nary driving. 

Finally, proponents say, the matter of neg- 
ligence should be a criminal matter for the 
police and the criminal courts to decide, not 
& football to be kicked around by insurance 
adjusters and lawyers. If you've violated a 
law that led to or caused an accident, let 
the police and the courts handle the matter. 

Massachusetts already has in effect a modi- 
fied no-fault insurance law with an out-of- 
pocket loss limit of $500 in medical costs and 
$2,000 in wage loss, While the limit is quite 
low, those with higher losses can go to court, 
if necessary, to get a settlement. Puerto Rico 
and Saskatchewan, Canada, also are operat- 
ing under modified no-fault laws. 


TAKING LONG LOOK 


Besides Massachusetts, more than 20 states, 
including Kansas, are now taking a long look 
at auto insurance and including the no-fault 
concept in that look. The American Insur- 
ance Association, representing about 30 per 
cent of the auto insurance business, backs a 
no-fault plan of its own. 

But the biggest boost to the no-fault con- 
cept may come from the federal government. 

Although the Department of Transporta- 
tion has not released its proposals on auto 
insurance to complete its massive study, the 
Wall Street Journal reports that the White 
House already has received from DOT a 
"rather aggressive program” for revamping 
the industry. 

The program will include, in part, the Jour- 
nal says, replacing liability insurance with a 
no-fault system, at least for personal death 
and injury losses. Property damage would be 
tagged onto the plan later. 

The Transportation Department plan re- 
portedly would be in the form of prescribing 
guidelines to the states that could be imple- 
mented by some incentive or penalty. It is 
due to go to Congress sometime in January 
or February. 

And Sen. Philip Hart, D-Mich., introduced 
in the Senate in September a set of proposals 
that would establish a rather severe form of 
no-fault. His plan would require everyone to 
carry auto insurance and provide noncan- 
cellable policies to individuals as long as they 
are licensed to drive and continue premium 
payments. Of course, passage of the Hart bill 
wouid bring the weight of federal law to bear 
on the situation. 


DISPUTE CLAIMS 


Opponents of no-fault auto insurance dis- 
pute the claims for its efficacy and cast doubt 
on some of the substance and severity of crit- 
icism of the present system. 

In the first place, say those still favoring 
the fault liability system, drivers should be 
responsible for their own mistakes even if 
they do buy insurance to shift that responsi- 
bility. Going to no-fault insurance would 
make the innocent driver prey to suffering 
caused by drunks and chronically careless 
Grivers. In essence, they say the bad driver 
can expect the current system to come down 
hard on him. 

Secondly, the tort system is the American 
way, they say. Every person is entitled to a 
jury trial, no matter how small the matter, if 
he's been wronged. 

Thirdly, it would be too much to ask for 
persons to give up the right to “pain and 
suffering” damages. Just because there has 
been no loss one can assess a dollars and cents 
doesn't mean there has been no real loss to 
a person hospitalized for a long period, or one 
who has been disfigured, or one who has 
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been in pain, or one who cannot prove wage 
loss, like a housewife or a child. 

Also, opponents say, it’s very possible that 
premiums could increase, because many more 
claims conceivably would be filed. And to be 
effective, no-fault insurance should be man- 
datory, perhaps pushing rates for many even 
higher and creating the complicated bureau- 
cracy that such laws require to make them 
even partially effective. (It’s been pointed 
out by no-fault friends and foes alike that 
Massachusetts, New York and other states 
with compulsory insurance have a tough time 
enforcing such laws.) 

And compulsory insurance and more claims 
could easily mean even more litigation, some 
believe. 

Opponents further believe that the prob- 
lems of auto insurance are overstated. Most 
admit that the system is slow and payments 
sometimes uneven and unfair, but they con- 
tend that methods less drastic than no-fault 
will right the sickness in the system. 

Those against no-fault proposals include 
& slight majority of the insurance industry 
and most lawyers, including the American 
Bar Association and the American Trial Law- 
yers Association. 

NEGLECTS LOSS 


Then there are those who say that no-fault 
proposals beg the real question and chide no- 
fault zealots for concentrating on the admin- 
istration of auto insurance while neglecting 
the real issue: loss reduction. The real prob- 
lem, these people say, is to build safer and 
sturdier cars, to strengthen licensing laws 
(many states, including Kansas, allow license 
renewals by mail without even checking to 
see if one has gone blind or something similar 
since the last renewal), and to make and en- 
force tougher traffic laws. 

In addition, they say, Americans spent $7 
billion for other than bodily injury liability 
insurance last year (or 55 per cent of the 
total) and more than 10 times as many peo- 
ple incur auto damage as incur personal in- 
jury. So it is to this coverage, mostly collision 
and comprehensive, that reformers should 
look. And this means reducing losses and 
preventing accidents. 

Large auto insurance companies, like All- 
state and State Farm, are prone to take this 
view. To protect themselves against criti- 
cism for premium Increases, they are point- 
ing to a common villain—automobile manu- 
facturers. 

In a four-page brochure that came to Kan- 
sans whose policies were up for renewal re- 
cently, State Farm explained its theory. 

“What's the story with the rate increase? 
Here are two sides,” the front of the pam- 
phlet read. 

Inside were pictures of the front and rear 
of an auto that obviously had just been 
involved in a fender-bender. 

“No matter how you look at it,” the bro- 
chure reads, “the answer is the same. To- 
day’s delicate cars are not designed to take 
it... Because bumpers are designed for style 
and not protection, something has to give. 
And usually does.” 


LOT ACCIDENTS COSTLY 


The text pointed out that a 10 mph park- 
ing lot accident is likely to bring $500 worth 
of damage to a late-model car. 

Allstate, the second largest insurer of 
autos, is bringing a similar message to 
America through full-page ads in national 
magazines. 

A recent ad in Newsweek promised: “When 
they change the bumper, we cut collision 
insurance rates 20 per cent.” Allstate 
promises to cut such rates by the promised 
figure when auto builders begin making 
bumpers that can take it and says, “There 
are such bumpers. They’ve been tested and 
they work. They’re coming—but when?” 

This is great, say no-fault enthusiasts. But 
as long as we have more and more cars and 
more and more people, we’re going to con- 
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tinue to have wrecks. And wrecks mean in- 
juries and deaths. Compensation is the key 
to insurance, they say, and if the insurance 
system is not compensating people properly, 
it must be changed. People, in short, are 
more important than cars. 

In many parts of the United States the 
auto insurance system is manifesting symp- 
toms of extreme sickness. 

New Jersey insurance companies, tired of 
underwriting losses and frustrated by being 
unable to hike their rates fast enough to get 
back. on a favorable financial footing, began 
canceling hundreds of motorists this year. 

The New Jersey Insurance Commission 
stepped in and has temporarily forbidden 
cancellations. 

“The situation could scarcely be more 
critical—barring a complete collapse of the 
private insurance industry,” said Robert Co- 
burn, president of the Independent Mutual 
Insurance Association of New Jersey. 

New England states are having their prob- 
lems, too. Massachusetts has the highest auto 
insurance premiums in the nation. Basic 
coverage in New York is likely to cost 
more than $600 a year. Insurance at stand- 
ard rates throughout that region is hard to 
get and becoming harder to keep. 

Florida is in a turmoil, too. The state has 
the “California plan” whereby insurance 
companies can set their own rates without 
prior approval from the state insurance com- 
mission. 

But rates and consumer dissatisfaction 
went up so fast in 1970 that the state legis- 
lature put a freeze on premium increases. 
Then the Florida State Supreme Court 
promptly tossed out the rate freeze. 

Meanwhile, an underdog candidate for the 
state insurance commissioner's post cam- 
paigned against the California plan and de- 
feated the incumbent commissioner, who 
supported it. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court re- 
cently tossed out a 15 per cent rollback in all 
car insurance rates that was tacked onto the 
no-fault plan. The state’s insurance compa- 
nies brought the sult, protesting vigorously 
not against the cut for no-fault, but against 
the premium trim for other kinds of auto 
insurance. Now the state is searching for 
another way to reduce Massachusetts’ sky- 
high rates. 

Problems like these lead to an inescapable 
question: Should the federal government get 
into the automobile insurance business? 

Most proponents and opponents of no-fault 
currently say vehemently they oppose such a 
plan, as does Transportation Secretary Volpe. 
He is on record as favoring that reforms in 
auto insurance be undertaken by the states. 

But quite a number of people feel that if 
the states don’t act the federal government 
will take over or strictly regulate automobile 
insurance as a matter of what it considers 
to be necessity. 

And whether or not Kansas is in bad shape, 
this state will be swept along with everyone 
else. 

[From the Wichita Eagle and Beacon, Dec. 
7, 1970] 
CAR INSURANCE RATES A MIRROR TO INFLA- 
TION—Part IT 
(By Randy Brown) 

The situation of rising automobile insur- 
ance premiums is going to get worse before 
it gets better. If it ever gets better. 

Auto insurance liberals and conservatives 
alike agree there’s only one way rates can go 
in Kansas and the rest of the nation. And 
that’s up. 

What is making premiums—which have 
zoomed up an average of 65 per cent nation- 
wide in the last 10 years—grow so quickly 
and inevitably? 

The insurance companies have fairly 
standard answers. “The major reason for the 
escalating costs of auto insurance premiums 
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is the increasing cost of repairing cars and 
people,” says Thomas A. O’Day, director of 
public affairs for the American Mutual In- 
surance Alliance, 

A recent report commissioned by the In- 
surance Information Institute cites three 
familiar reasons—rising prices in the fields 
of medical, legal and auto repair services. 

The three have risen, the report says, be- 
cause labor compensation for the three fields 
has gone up while labor productivity has 
not been able to increase. 

Hospital service charges, for example, have 
gone up an average of more than 10 per cent 
annually in the last decade, the report adds, 
and have skyrocketed 15 per cent a year since 
1965. 

So auto insurance prices must go up, the 
report concludes, because the industry has 
no direct way of controlling the prices of 
these services. 

But, recent studies indicate the reason 
the rates are up there so high to begin 
with—is waste, especially in bodily injury 
insurance, which returns in benefits to wreck 
victims only about one of every two dollars 
put into it. 

In some major American cities (and even 
in Kansas), a car owner can pay more than 
$1,000 in premiums for one-car coverage. 

Just what is it that you are paying so 
dearly for? The National Observer has com- 
piled a checklist of insurance features the 
typical policy will cover. They are: 

Liability—This is the backbone of most 
coverage and protects you against claims 
when you are at fault in an accident. You 
get nothing from liability insurance from 
your own losses. Payments go to others for 
injuries, pain and suffering, lost wages, prop- 
erty damage and the like. This is the only 
type coverage drivers are required by law to 
carry in most states, In Kansas, the law pro- 
vides you must carry 10-20-5 Hability ($10,- 
000 per person $20,000 per accident, $5,000 
for property damage) or be able to show 
such financial responsibility if you are in- 
volved in an accident. 

Benefits from Hability coverage actually 
vary. Many states require 1-20-5 (or prove 
financial responsibility to these limits), but 
you can buy liability up to almost any limit. 

Collision—This covers the repair or re- 
placement of your own car, unless you can 
collect from a negligent driver. Collision 
usually has a “deductible” clause. That is, 
you pay the first $50 or $100 or even more in 
accident loss to trim your premium. 

Medical payments—This is sort of a 
“minor” medical coverage, paying medical, 
hospital and funeral costs for you, your fam- 
ily and passengers, whether or not you were 
at fault. Although you can purchase insur- 
ance which will pay more, the payment is 
usually limited to $1,000 per person in 
Kansas. 

Uninsured motorist—This covers you and 
your passengers if you are unable to collect 
from a negligent driver who has no liability 
insurance or whose insurance company is 
insolvent or who is a hit-and-run driver. 
Your own insurance company then makes 
liability payments, usually just up to the 
10-20-5 levels. Kansas law requires all insur- 
ance companies operating in the state to 
offer such coverage to you, although you are 
not. required to accept it. 

Fire, theft and comprehensive—This covers 
noncollision property damage to a car, for 
which you or another driver cannot be 
blamed. 

The cost of all these areas of coverage has 
been rising. But, insurance companies say, 
collision insurance is the biggest cost buga- 
boo these days. 

(In a rate increase announced in June, 186 
companies, representing 27 percent of the 
auto insurance underwriting in Kansas, in- 
creased physical damage—collision and com- 
prehensive—rates 15.8 percent and liability 
rates only 9.8 percent). 
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And insurance companies increasingly have 
decided to put the onus for the collision in- 
surance rate increases where they feel it 
really belongs—on automobile manufac- 
turers. 

Allstate Insurance, the nation’s No. 2 
underwriter of autos, is advertising nation- 
wide that it will slash collision rates 20 per- 
cent when auto makers produce a bumper 
that will stand up to a collision at five miles 
per hour. 

“What the automobile needs, today is a 
bumper that can take a bump.” Alistate’s 
magazine ads say. “Today’s bumpers can’t. 
They don’t absorb the jolt of a crash. They 
just pass it back to the grille, the headlights 
and the body. A bumper that will take even 
a five-mile-an-hour crash could save Ameri- 
can drivers up to $1 billion a year.” 

State Farm, which raised rates 21.2 per- 
cent in May in Kansas, where it handles 20 
percent of the auto insurance underwriting, 
has joined the battle. 

Leafiets sent to Kansas along with their 
new premium bills asked, “What’s the story 
with the rate increase?” The answer, the 
leaflet said, was that ‘today’s delicate cars 
are not designed to take it.” 

Tests conducted by the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety demonstrate the fragility 
of today’s new cars. 

Damage to the largest-selling 1970 sedans 
averaged $217.55 when they were crashed into 
a test barrier at five m.p.h., or walking speed. 

At the speed of a jogger, 10 m.p.h., the 
damage averaged $541.56. At 15 m.p.h., the 
bad news average was $728.83. 

Arthur C. Mertz, general counsel of the 
National Association of Independent Insur- 
ers, testified before the Senate subcommit- 
tee on antitrust and monopoly that the 
American auto industry has the “technol- 
ogy” to produce a bumper that will take a 
5 m.p.h. crash without heavy damage, Other 
insurance companies, including Allstate, 
back up that claim. 

Mertz also left the subcommittee with a 
pile of statistics indicating reasons why pre- 
miums continue to climb: 

The cost of crash replacement parts used 
in auto repairs is increasing as much as 314 
times the rate of increase in the price of 
new cars, 

From 1965 to mid-1969, new car prices for 
popular Ford and Chevrolet models rose 10 
per cent and Plymouth 11 per cent. Respec- 
tive hikes in their crash replacement parts 
were 36.4 per cent, 19.9 and 22.5, 

A 1969 Chevrolet Impala had a list price 
of about $3,500. It would cost $7,500 to buy 
all of the individual parts and another $7,500 
to assemble them. 

Auto insurance property damage losses 
have jumped 85.5 per cent since 1959—from 
an average of $124 to $230. The premium for 
this coverage increased only half as much 
during the same period. 

Acting on the knowledge that fragile cars 
are @ poor risk, insurance companies may 
soon start rating cars as to their sturdiness 
and horsepower-weight ratio, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. 

As a result, those. cars that don't “come 
unglued” when they bump into something 
at a low rate of speed (there are none at 
present) will get a collision rate reduction 
and those that bend and crumple at low 
speed will get a collision rate hike. 

And “muscle” cars, those with a high 
horsepower-to-weight ratio like Chevrolet's 
Corvette, Mustang’s Mach 1 and American 
Motors’ AMX, will soon see the already wide 
spread in liability rates between them and 
low-powered cars widen sharply. 

Historically, collision rates have been based 
on the new cost of a car, while liability 
charges have rested on a driver’s age, occupa- 
tion, residence and safety record. 

The insurance industry is beginning to 
consider ruggedness and horsepower. 

According to the Journal, Liberty Mutual 
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Insurance Co. has already decided to tie car 
sturdiness to collision insurance rates, 

Under the Liberty Mutual plan, buyers of 
similarly priced cars with different repair 
histories could end up paying premiums that 
differ by as much as 40 per cent.a year. 

Muscle cars have been taking an insurance 
beating for the past year and the future 
looks bleaker. The Journal says most insur- 
ance companies (although none yet in Kan- 
sas) have instituted a 50 per cent increase in 
liability premiums for such cars and the 
hike has caused sales of such cars to drop 
considerably. 

Many insurance companies are apparently 
convinced that there is a direct relationship 
between the type car driven and the number 
of claims filed. 

An actuary for Nationwide Mutual, which 
set off the 50 per cent liability increase for 
high-performance cars, says aggressive 
drivers drive aggressive cars. “Could we really 
expect defensive driving from a person who 
buys a Rebel, Mach I or Cougar Eliminator?” 

Auto manufacturers are lending an in- 
creasingly sensitive ear to many of the criti- 
cisms. 

Five of Ford’s 1971 high-performance cars 
have smaller engines than the 1970 models 
and General Motors’ 1971 cars generally have 
lower compression ratios and thus less horse- 
power. 

And, in a November press release, Ford 
announced it had introduced in its 1971 
models a series of improvements designed to 
protect against minor impacts, including in- 
creased grille and fender clearance, protec- 
tive side mouldings and bumper guards, 
which attempt to protect against mismatch- 
ing bumpers that Ford claims causes much 
expense in minor collisions, 

General Motors, meanwhile, has announced 
its 1973 models will have a different kind of 
bumper that tends to absorb impact. GM 
auto safety engineering director Louis Lund- 
strom told the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers in November that Detroit 
was not deaf to the insurance industry's 
pleas for cars that are more difficult to dent 
and less likely to become death traps. At the 
same time, he hinted that, when cars are 
made safer, the consumer probably will pay 
more to get them. 

Insurance companies also cited mushroom- 
ing hospital and health costs and the in- 
creasing American propensity to put air con- 
ditioners, tape recorders and other assorted 
paraphernalia in their cars. The gadget habit, 
they said, boosts both collision and compre- 
hensive claims. 

But auto insurance premiums are going 
up faster than most anything else, according 
to Sen. Philip Hart, D-Mich., whose Senate 
antitrust and monopoly subcommittee has 
been studying the problem for the past three 
years. 

Rates went up 65 per cent in the decade of 
the 60s, But repair costs only rose 39 per 
cent, tires 28 per cent and gasoline 15 per 
cent, 

(Here is a prime example of two trends: 
cars are more fragile and people are having 
more serious accidents. Mertz’ testimony 
quoted above showed average wreck costs up 
85.5 per cent. Hart’s figures show auto re- 
pairs rates are only up 39 per cent.) 

Even granting the rising costs of auto and 
people repairs, the Department of Trans- 
portation and New York studies come down 
hard on the insurance system for the waste 
in bodily-injury premiums it produces. 

Transportation Secretary John Volpe says, 
“For every dollar of net benefits the system 
produces, the (DOT) study shows it con- 
sumes a dollar (in various kinds of over- 
head).” And legal fees claim 25 per cent of 
every benefit dollar, the study shows, 

The New York study breaks the insurance 
premium dollar in that state down: 

“First of all, insurance companies and 
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agents use up 33 cents. Then lawyers and 
claims investigators take the next 23 cents. 

“Together these items make up the operat- 
ing expenses (56 cents) . . . of the fault in- 
surance system ... 

“What happens to the 44 cents that gets 
through to the accident victim? 

“First, 8 cents go to pay for economic losses 
that have already been re from an- 
other source. 

And of the remaining 36 cents, “21.5 cents 
go for something other than economic loss,” 
things like “general damages” and “pain 
and suffering.” 

“That leaves just 14.5 cents out of the 
premium dollar as compensation for the net 
economic loss of the accident victim.” 

“In our judgment the profligacy of the op- 
erating costs of the fault insurance system, 
and its wantonness in mismatching limited 
resources with serious human needs, would 
be enough to bring down the whole system 
some day, even if there were nothing else 
wrong with it.” 

The high overhead of bodily injury insur- 
ance can be seen when you compare the 50- 
cent per dollar administrative cost found in 
the DOT's wide survey) with the administra- 
tive costs of other insurance systems: $ cents 
for Social Security, 7 cents for Blue Cross and 
17 cents for health and accident plans. 


[Prom the Wichita Eagle and Beacon, 
Dec. 8, 1970] 
Ir Is Easy TO LOSE INSURANCE—aND Ir Is 
CostLy—Part III 
(By Randy Brown) 

When your car insurance is cancelled or 
you are refused renewal, you'd better start 
reaching for your well-worn wallet. Because 
before you finally get insurance again, it’s 
probably going to cost you a lot more money. 

Premium rates haye been heading heaven- 
ward anyway. But when you lose insurance, 
expect to pay at least 60 to 70 per cent more 
in Kansas for the same coverage. 

Faced with growing underwriting losses 
and smaller inyestment returns because of 
the stock market squeeze, auto insurance 
companies are tightening down on their pol- 
icyholders—and being extremely cautious 
about taking any new business. 

One Kansas insurance executive echoed 
much of the national industry’s view, saying 
that his company simply isn’t writing a 
number of the people it would have written 
a year or two ago. He adds that the firm also 
is taking a longer look at those up for re- 
newal. 

Although the number of people losing in- 
surance in Kansas is growing, apparently at 
a rather rapid rate, the situation in the Sun- 
flower state is light years away from the 
cancellation crises now being faced by per- 
sons in northeastern states. 

In New Jersey this summer, cancellations 
mounted so rapidly the state insurance com- 
mission temporarily outlawed them. New 
Jersey insurance companies have been in- 
censed with the commission’s refusal to grant 
them rate hikes and in retaliation began 
wholesale cancellations to protect them- 
selves, they said, against growing losses. 

Some companies are cancelling all policies 
for people in several northeastern states. A 
number of companies are refusing to write 
any more new auto insurance, a few com- 
panies are simply getting out of the auto in- 
surance business altogether. 

Kansans are protected slightly by a state 
law passed in 1968, which prohibits cancel- 
lations for policies that have been in effect 
at least 60 days. 

Exceptions to the cancellation law include 
non-payment of premiums, loss of license, 
fraudulent statements made when applying 
for insurance and a number of other causes. 

But it does not protect against nonre- 
newals, which are, in effect, another form 
of cancellation. 
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And if the number of complaints received 
by the policy holders’ service department of 
the fire and casualty division of the Kansas 
Insurance Commission are any indication, 
more and more Kansans are being “nonre- 
newed” or are having great difficulty getting 
insurance to start with. 

Cancellations and nonrenewals and re- 
fusals add up to only one thing when you go 
seeking insurance again: higher nonstand- 
ard rates. 

Jerry Garris, head of the policyholders’ 
service division of the Kansas Insurance 
Commission, explains that no “standard” 
company is likely to touch you once you've 
lost insurance. 

As a car owner looking for insurance, you 
can fall into one of five situations (in order 
of increasing premiums); insurance from & 
standard company with “standard” rates, in- 
surance from a substandard or “pup” com- 
pany, insurance from the assigned-risk pool, 
insurance from a “new” nonstandard com- 
pany—or uninsurable. 

Companies selling at standard insurance 
rates usually lump their customers into 
about six categories that are defined by age, 
the amount the car is driven and other fac- 
tors not related to driving record. Then they 
juggle rates within these categories by apply- 
ing the driving record. 

Categories from lowest to highest rates, 
are: 

1-A—Car is not driven to and from work 
or school. No male driver under 25. No busi- 
ness use. Car individually owned. 

1-B—Same as above but driven to and from 
work or school no more than 10 miles one 
way. 

1-C—Same as above but driven to and from 
work or school more than 10 miles one way. 

8-C—Used in business, individually owned, 
no male driver under 25. 

2-A—Same as 1-A, but male driver married 
and under 25, or if single, not principal 
operator. 

2-C—Owner or principal operator is un- 
married male under 25. 

Drivers who fall into the 1-A category with 
a perfect driving record are classed 1-A-0 and 
are the preferred risks all insurance com- 
panies are looking for. It is these drivers who 
receive the lowest rates (along with farmers, 
who are classed 1-A-F). 

But most others in the above categories 
still qualify for the standard rates, which 
generally range from $100 to $350 for drivers 
with perfect records, but can go as high as 
nearly $700 for the single male under 25. 

Where you live and what kind of car you 
drive also affects your rates. 

A person who lives in the Lawrence and 
Leavenworth areas pays the lowest rates in 
Kansas. If you drive a group 4 auto (some- 
thing like a 1970 Chevrolet Biscayne), fall 
into the 1A category and live in those areas, 
a good, basic coverage can cost you $219 from 
a standard company. The same coverage can 
cost about $306 in metropolitan Kansas City, 
the highest rate area. In Wichita, the price 
tag could be $253. 

And having a “muscle” (high perform- 
ance) or sports car could up your rates as 
much as 50 per cent for collision and com- 
prehensive. 

These premium examples are for a group 
of 186 smaller Kansas companies that have 
joined to make their rates together. (Such 
rates are generally called “bus car” rates. 
Larger companies, who make their own rates, 
might charge somewhat less for standard- 
rate coverage. 

It’s getting a lot easier, though, a local 
agent says, to fall out of those standard rates. 
If you are a Wichitan (or Kansan or Ameri- 
can), have only one accident and one moving 
violation on your record, it’s very possible you 
won't be renewed when the time comes 
around. 

If you are an unmarried male under 25, 
it’s not too likely that you can buy auto in- 
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surance under standard rates to begin with, 
despite appearance on that 2-C category or 
most companies’ charts. 

But that’s not all. Your age or your driv- 
ing record may not make a bit of difference. 

New 1970 insurance blacklists issued to a 
Wichita agent list these kinds of persons 
who will not be written under standard rates 
no matter how perfect their driving record 
or stable their personality or responsible 
their citizenship. 

Anyone who owns a club or sells alcoholic 
beverages (aside from package store owners 
or workers), all military personnel, anyone 
unemployed, all used-car salesmen, restau- 
rant and hotel employes (other than super- 
visors between the ages of 35 and 60). 

Traveling salesmen who travel more than 
20,000 miles a year, musicians, entertainers, 
professional athletes, anyone living in a 
mobile home, anyone who has moved more 
than twice in the last three years, those with 
common-law marriages, divorced or sepa- 
rated persons, anyone who has ever been 
convicted of a felony, people who have cars 
with altered bodies or engines, owners of 
high-performance cars and sports-car own- 
ers. 
Ministers and doctors also are likely to 
be included on Kansas’ blacklists, accord- 
ing to Don Norris, head of the Wichita 
branch of the Kansas Insurance Commission. 
The reason, Norris says, is that they work 
long hours and often are tired and preoccu- 
pied when they are driving. 

Once you are dropped from the standard 
category, which has now happened to about 
10 to 15 percent of Kansas drivers, you 
have two rather unpleasant choices: You can 
attempt to buy from a “pup” company or 
tell the State of Kansas about your troubles 
and get into the “assigned risk” pool. 

Assigned risk is a category where persons 
uninsurable at standard rates are placed 
by the state. Insurance companies, accord- 
ing to their share of business in the state, 
draw drivers from this pool. But, unlike 
many states, in Kansas even assigned risk 
doesn't have to take you if your driving 
record is bad enough. 

Also, assigned risk offers only liability in- 
surance. Even then, in Kansas, buying la- 
bility from the assigned risk pool can be 
better than buying it from a “pup” con- 
pany or the dreaded non-standard high-risk 
companies. Assigned risk hasn't had a rate 
increase in five years so its liability rates 
are lower, generally, than the other two. 

If you want complete coverage, you'll have 
to buy some or all from a “pup” company, 
which is a subsidiary of a large insurer and 
generally has rates a little lower than the 
nonstandard folks. 

Rates vary but, depending on how lousy 
your driving record is or what other unde- 
sirable traits you may have, it could cost 
you as little as $250 or as much as $600, 
for less coverage. And if you're that under- 
25 male driver, the rate might reach a 
whopping $1,200 a year. 

If your driving record is a little hairier, 
you'll have to take nonstandard insurance 
rates, if you can get insured at all. 

Nonstandard companies accept the risk- 
iest drivers and charge the highest rates of 
any category. Average nonstandard rates 
also vary, but a common range is from $250 
to $650, with the underage driver possibly 
paying as much a year as $1,300. 

Nonstandard rates in Kansas actually go 
higher than that, but, according to local 
agents, no nonstandard company would 
write anybody any riskier than $1,300 
worth. 

Then there are the drivers no one will 
insure. About 20 percent of Kansas’ 1 mil- 
lion-plus automobiles carry no insurance. 
No one really knows how many are unin- 
sured because the drivers have been refused 
insurance by even the most expensive of 
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companies. But the number probably is 
high enough to be pretty scary. 
[From the Wichita Eagle- 
Beacon, Dec. 9, 1970] 

Fraup Forces Up RATES ror ALL: INSURANCE 
CLAIM CHEATS STEAL Your DOLLAR—IV 
(By Randy Brown) 

The steep inflationary rise affecting all the 
goods and services connected with automo- 
bile and people repair; the immense waste 
created by bodily injury imsurance; the 
economic squeeze causing insurance com- 
panies to. seek out only the preferred risks 
and kick many others into hyper-expensive 
premium categories—you would think these 
would be pressures enough on the pocket- 
book of the 100 million or so Americans 
who need car insurance. 

But it isn’t necessarily so. 

‘There are other, more subtle problems tak- 
ing their bite out of the premium dollar. 

The consumer himself is responsible for 
many of these. 

It is bad enough that Americans seem to 
find it necessary to drive faster and more 
carelessly every year. It is also an unhappy 
fact that too many of us demand faster, big- 
ger cars, laden with expensive gadgets. 

On top of that, more than a few Ameri- 
cans are finding it either necessary or advan- 
tageous to cheat. 

Syndicated financial columnist Sylvia Por- 
ter, whose column “Your Money’s Worth” 
appears in The Eagle, has this to say about 
consumer fraud: 

“It’s Impossible to be precise about how 
much of this type of cheating of U.S. auto- 
mobile insurance companies actually goes 
on, how many tens of millions of dollars are 
paid out in dubious and fraudulent claims, 
or what percentage of our premium dollars 
goes to cover such costs. 

“There’s also no way to tell how many 
automobile repairmen regularly conspire with 
automobile owners to pad claims to be paid 
by insurance companies. 

“But fraudulent claims must account for 
a significant part in the rise in our auto- 
mobile insurance costs, . .” 

Miss Porter has written about a striking 
example of insurance fraud encountered by 
a friend of hers in New York City last year. 

Her friend accidentally nudged the fender 
of a taxi in front of her just enough to dent 
it slightly. 

There seemed no possibility of injury, but 
the woman and the taxi driver exchanged 
information for their insurance companies. 
The driver assured her he was fine. 

A few weeks later, the woman was sued 
for $5,000, supposedly the cost of medical 
expense for treatment of “whiplash” injuries 
the taxi driver’s employer claimed the driver 
had suffered. 

“Our friend’s insurance company went 
through all the motions of recording details 
of this mildest of accidents,” Miss torter 
wrote. “Then, to her astonishment (the in- 
surance company) informed her that it ex- 
pected to settle this probably fraudulent 
claim out of court for a substantial sum.” 

The Post Office has a number of cases on 
file that show how fraud works. In many of 
these, several individuals organized into an 
auto accident ring. 

“Typically,” Miss Porter writes, “an un- 
scrupulous lawyer hires two or three peo- 
ple in two different cars to stage an auto 
accident in which a fender or two are dam- 
aged fairly badly—enough to make physi- 
cal injury appear a possibility. Then, with 
the cooperation of an unethical doctor, the 
lawyer files a fat claim against the insur- 
ance company of the ‘hitter’ on behalf of 
the individual who allegedly suffered a whip- 
lash injury. 

“The hitter, of course, is well protected by 
& liability insurance policy, although his 
car may have been rented. The ‘injured’ 
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individual plays his part—by being admitted 
to a hospital, feigning injury, etc.” 

In another kind of fraud, Miss Porter re- 
ports, a person takes out dozens of ac- 
cident and health policies without revealing 
to the companies, of course, that he is in- 
sured elsewhere, Then, after faking an ac- 
cident, the heavily insured “victim” tries to 
collect from as many of the companies as he 
can. 

“There are some people who make a pretty 
good living this way,” a Post Office inspector 
told Miss Porter. 

Miss Porter's comments about auto repair- 
men bring up a familiar controversy: Do 
many body shops and mechanics cheat? Do 
they conspire with either insurers or in- 
surees? Do they just jack up prices for their 
own benefit when they find out you have 
insurance? 

The first two questions are very difficult 
because of the near impossibility of finding 
meaningful statistics on successful, or eyen 
attempted, fraud and conspiracy. Studies at- 
tempting to answer the third question have 
shed a little light on the first two and pro- 
duced conflicting evidence on the third. 

The Hartford, Conn., Courant, in a study 
conducted in 1969, sent a reporter with the 
same banged up car to 45 garages in the area. 

Did it make any difference if the reporter, 
a woman, told the garage that she had in- 
surance? Up to $541.85 worth. “If your car 
is insured,” the reporter wrote, “expect local 
repair shops to hike their prices one-third.” 

Twenty-one shops were told the car, a 1968 
Oldsmobile Cutlass, was insured. Their esti- 
mates averaged $598.18 and ranged as high as 
$754.13. Eleven shops were told the car wasn’t 
insured. Their estimates averaged $375.97 and 
ranged as low as $212.28. 

Six were not told anything. They averaged 
$410.13. Seven shops didn’t give estimates. 
And five insurance adjustors, asked about 
the damage, averaged $470.64 in estimates. 

Of course, no repairs were actually made, 
so it is impossible to distinguish the quality 
of work. Also, garages differed considerably 
on how much work needed to be done and 
how much labor it would take to accomplish 
the job, 

Only two of the 45 garages offered to “help” 
the reporter on the collision deductible by 
writing out damage estimates that were de- 
liberately higher than repair costs. No other 
fraudulent offers were made. 

However, area adjustors told the reporter 
that, if garages cheat on their work, they 
keep the difference for themselves. 

A similar survey by the Kansas City Star, 
which also sent a women reporter, failed to 
show a significant difference between half 
of 18 Kansas City area body shops which were 
told her damaged 1965 Buick Wildcat was 
insured and the other half, which weren't. 

The nine shops which were told the car 
had insurance averaged $65 more than the 
other nine, but the high and low estimates, 
$788 and $619, came from shops who thought 
the car was insured. 

Harry Hall, a Wichitan who owns his own 
body shop and is president of the local Inde- 
pendent Garage Owners Association, said 
he doubts that many garages jack up their 
rates for insured accident victims. 

“That’s kind of hard to swallow,” Hall said. 
“We don’t overcharge anybody, including 
insurance companies because they’re our 
best customers,” 

Some garage owners are unscrupulous, Hall 
agreed, but these are in a very small minority. 

There is another side of the coin. Many 
garage owners contend that they might end 
up with lower estimates for insurance jobs, 
because of rising competition between 
garages to get more business. They also cite 
tough insurance adjustors and independent 
claims investigators who drive estimates 
down. 

To rid the auto repair industry of most of 
the dishonest repairmen, Hall suggests licens- 
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ing of mechanics and insurance adjustors by 
the state. 

Another big.factor in how much you pay 
for insurance is the company you buy from. 
Many people have the vague notion that 
rates are more or less the same or are set by 
the state. Others are just too lazy to shup for 
insurance. 


But shopping can make quite a difference. 
A recent survey by Consumer Reports indi- 
cates that, by carefully looking around, you 
are likely to save 30 per cent or more on 
the cost of the same coverage. Some savings 
could range up to 60 per cent and even 
higher. 

This doesn’t take into account customer 
service or payment of claims, of course, but 
even comparing two well-known companies 
with good reputations sometimes can reduce 
your premium considerably. 

The reason is, says Don Norris, head of the 
Wichita branch of the Kansas Insurancs 
Commission, that you’re buying a company 
as well as an insurance policy. 

The state of Kansas does not set rates; it 
only approves rate hikes based on the under- 
writing experience of a company. When a 
company can prove to the commission that 
it’s losing money on a regular basis, it can 
raise its rates. Companies that aren't losing 
money on auto insurance underwriting don't 
get rate hikes. 

Thus, Norris said, “You get better rates 
from companies making money or being real 
restrictive about who they write.” 

Most of the insurance companies under- 
writing autos in Kansas have raised their 
premiums in the last year. But, if the com- 
pany is making money on its other insurance 
business, and has been successful with its in- 
vestments, it can afford to be more competi- 
tive by selling auto insurance at a lower 
rate than a less fortunate enterprise. 


[From the Wichita Eagle and Beacon, Dec. 
10, 1970] 
“FAULT” Is ELUSIVE, OFTEN UNFAIR STANDARD 
IN INSURANCE—V 
(By Randy Brown) 

So you're cruising down a country lane one 
fine Kansas autumn afternoon, taking the 
wife and kiddies for a little spin in your 
Spacious Six sedan. 

You're loafing along at about 30 and every- 
thing is fine and fair. You enter a typical 
unmarked country intersection. 

Suddenly some half-crazed radical-lib with 
a dagger between his teeth crashes his char- 
treuse and fuchsia Barra-Mach I-Demonmo- 
bile into the left side of your car at 85 miles 
per hour and—blap—everybody is upside 
down in a ditch. 

You're lucky. No one is killed. You’ve got 
a fractured skull, maybe, and the wife’s got 
a couple of broken ribs, and your three kids 
total up to a few broken limbs and everybody 
has bruises and abrasions. A few weeks in the 
hospital will fix everybody up. So it costs the 
moon. What the hell, you've got auto insur- 
ance. Full coverage. 

Hmmm. Full coverage. Let’s see. Liability. 
That covers the guy with the dagger between 
his teeth if it was your fault. And it cer- 
tainly wasn’t your fault. 

Comprehensive. No help there. 

Medical. Now we're cooking. But that’s only 
about $1,000 per person. That won't even pay 
a tenth of the cost. 

Collision. Don’t even need to worry about 
that, The other guy’s liability insurance will 
take care of that—it was his fault. Matter 
of fact, the other guy's liability insurance 
will take care of all of the expenses, 

Wonder if that other guy’s got insurance? 

Are you kidding? The guy's had three 
DwWIs, four other moving violations and was 
caught last month selling reefers to a kin- 
dergarten Sunday school class. The last semi- 
annual premium figure his agent quoted him 
was in six figures. 
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And you decided not to take that “unin- 
sured motorist” coverage your agent offered 
when your renewal came up. Your premium 
was going up and you decided to save a 
little money and take some more of the risk 
on yourself. 

But wait. Let’s suppose the other guy did 
have insurance—or you did sign up for un- 
insured motorist coverage to protect you 
against drivers without insurance or hit-and- 
run types. More than 90 per cent of Kansas 
motorists do take the extra coverage. 

No sweat now? Forget it? 

You may have been in the intersection 
first, and you may have been the car on the 
right, and thus had the “right of way.” And 
you may have been going 35 m.p.h. and the 
other guy 85. But in Kansas, that wreck 
was not anybody's fault. 

An official of the Kansas Insurance Com- 
mission, Jerry Garris, says that Kansas court 
decisions haye established that, in open (or 
unmarked) intersection collisions, it is the 
obligation of both drivers to avoid the acci- 
dent, no matter how much “at fault’ one 
of them may be. 

And, since Kansas is in the overwhelming 
majority of states that have contributory 
negligence laws (if you're not entirely in 
the right and the other guy isn’t entirely 
in the wrong, you don’t collect), you've got 
problems spelled out in thousand dollar bills. 

The above example may seem severe. In 
some ways perhaps it is. But at least our 
“Innocent” victim can collect from his col- 
lision insurance (probably $50 or $100 de- 
ductible) for the damage of his car. At least 
the medical portion of his policy will pay 
some small part of his expenses. And, if he’s 
got an accident and health policy, and can 
collect sick pay, maybe he'll come out with 
only a minor disaster. 

But consider this. According to a Depart- 
ment of Transportation study of automobile 
accidents in 1967, some 10 per cent of the 
people involved in serious auto wrecks re- 
ceived no compensation from any source. 
Since some 500,000 auto deaths and injuries 
were studied that year, we're talking about 
more than 50,000 people. 

Further, it is not necessary to belabor the 
point that the unlucky person involved in 
a bad collision who is also underinsured is 
probably the least able to stand the pres- 
sures of haying to pay huge sums out of his 
own pocket. 

One of the key arguments over the effi- 
cacy—or lack of it—in the present system is 
over how difficult it is to prove who's at 
fault and whether “fault” is, indeed, a fair 
determinant of whether compensation from 
auto insurance should be paid. 

Those defending the fault-liability system 
say that fault is, usually, not too difficult to 
determine, that the fault system is a deter- 
rent to careless driving and lax moral be- 
havior. Defenders further say that it is the 
moral and legal responsibility for those 
“guilty” of being at fault to pay the “inno- 
cent” victims (while presumably not being 
compensated for their own loss, at least 
through auto insurance), and that the great 
majority of accidents are caused by a small, 
careless and reckless portion of society. 

A growing body of evidence is making at 
least three of the four contentions suspect. 

It is alleged that in up to 90 per cent of 
all traffic accidents, fault is easily deter- 
mined. Maybe so. But that still leaves a lot of 
people unpaid: the 45 per cent who were at 
fault and the other 10 per cent where a de- 
termination is impossible. 

Moreover the complex, high-speed driv- 
ing patterns of today are putting increas- 
ing pressure on the idea of fault. 

Don Norris, head of the Kansas Insurance 
Commission's Wichita branch, estimates that 
insurance companies attempt to deny liabil- 
ity in about 30 per cent of the liability 
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claims filed and are successful with some 15 
to 20 per cent of those claims. Result: 
more people unpaid. 

Whether or not insurance companies are 
tightening up on the number of claims they 
are paying (and there are indications that 
this is the case), when a system leaves hun- 
dreds of thousands of people with serious 
losses unpaid each year, that system is help- 
ing cause a tremendous social problem. 

The Department of Transportation study 
further spells it out from studies of 1967 
data: only 20 per cent of total losses were 
paid by all kinds of auto insurance, only 
half of the $5.1 billion compensable losses 
were paid by all reparations systems, only 25 
per cent of the most serious cases were com- 
pensated by all insurance and reparations 
systems and only 10 per cent of these by 
auto liability insurance, only 45 per cent of 
all death and serious injury victims received 
any kind of compensation from auto lH- 
ability. 

If our system of reparations doesn’t pay, 
somebody has to. That “somebody” is soci- 
ety—each of you—in unpaid bills from myr- 
iad sources, in pain and suffering (which 
the present system, strangely, claims to pay, 
despite fantastic payment delays, underpaid 
and unpaid claims and the loss of rehabilita- 
tion time), and in broken lives. 

The DOT study points out some of the 
surface problems of those uncompensated 
and undercompensated. In 22 per cent of the 
cases of those most seriously injured in 
1967, another family member had to seek 
employment. Fourteen per cent had to move 
to cheaper housing, 30 per cent had to draw 
on savings, 28 per cent had to borrow money 
to meet expenses, 29 per cent missed credit 
payments, 45 per cent had to change their 
standard of living. 

Howard H. Leighton, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
said in Wichita recently that about 12 per 
cent of the nation’s automobile drivers cause 
some 90 per cent of the accidents. He added 
that stricter licensing and law enforcement 
can reduce accident losses much more than 
could better highways and safer cars. 

But the DOT study has some different 
answers. 

“It is commonly believed that a small 
fraction of the driving population is respon- 
sible for a large proportion of all crashes and 
that removal of this small fraction would 
substantially reduce the total number of 
crashes. Careful statistical work over long 
periods of time totally disproves this notion.” 

And—“Some drivers are chronically unable 
to perform adequately, and all drivers have 
occasional nondeliberate lapses from ade- 
quate performance.” 

And—"Virtually all drivers, even habit- 
ually safe ones, occasionally find themselves 
momentarily incapable of adequate perform- 
ance because of the driving environment, 
their personal condition, or some factor 
beyond their control.” 

And—"Many, if not most, cases of driver 
error are not intentional or negligent but 
are beyond conscious control.” 

In one mile of driving, the reasonably 
prudent person must make 200 observations 
and 20 decisions, the study says—and in 
two miles of driving he makes one driving 
error. 

Does the fault-liability system deter bad 
driving? 

“As for fear of punishment through the 
tort system, there is neither evidence nor 
logical reason to support the notion that this 
constitutes a major deterrent,” the study 
says. 

“There is good reason to believe that the 
‘punishment’ most feared by most drivers is 
the injury they are likely to incur if they 
precipitate a crash.” 

Consumer crusader Ralph Nader chimes 
in; “There is not a shred of evidence” to 
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support the contention that the fault sys- 
tem is a deterrent. 

And one Kansas insurance executive calls 
the notion “a lot of poppycock," 

A survey in the DOT study showed that 
70 per cent of drivers don’t believe their 
premiums would be raised if they had an 
accident and 90 per cent don't believe their 
policies would be cancelled. The study added, 
“The public’s perception of the present sys- 
tem as a constructive deterrent to faulty driv- 
ing would appear rather low." 

Critics of the fault concept also are saying 
that the pressure to prove fault so that you 
can collect from an insurance pool is lead- 
ing to a multitude of other sins. 

T. Lawrence Jones, president of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Association, whose members 
underwrite 40 per cent of the nation’s car 
insurance, says that “the existing system 
leads to exaggeration, dramatization and dis- 
tortion of injuries and accident facts so as 
to place a crash victim in a better position to 
obtain insurance dollars. 

“Obviously, in a multicar crash, each 
driver is going to report the events in a 
manner which minimizes his potential lia- 
bility. In addition, scientific studies have 
shown that an amnesia often operates to 
black out a person's recollection of the 
final seconds before a crash. Distortions of 
what happened occur unintentionally, be- 
cause, as the crash study for DOT says, 
“events that comprise a crash occur too 
rapidly and are too brief in duration to be 
accurately and adequately perceived, remem- 
bered and recounted by participants.” 

“This is even more true in the case of 
objective witnesses who are asked to remem- 
ber—years later, when a case gets to trial— 
exactly what car was where, how fast each 
was going, who signaled and who didn't, and 
the dozens of other details that make up the 
accident picture.” 

“Fault,” Jones said, “has a far different 
meaning today than it originally had in our 
law. It does not describe conduct which is 
socially condemned or unacceptable. On the 
contrary, ‘fault’ is a technical concept used 
by society to award damages to one person, 
and usually with the knowledge that the 
damages will be spread by the payor among 
many. It is a way of allocating the costs of 
an accident, 

“Fault itself is a shadowy legal concept 
that assigns liability according to ‘proximate 
cause’ and what the reasonably prudent man 
would have done under the circumstances. 
This may have been fine in the early days 
of this century, but not today when there 
are (more than 101 million cars and trucks 
on the road, and when we now realize all 
the factors that enter into an accident situa- 
tion: car, road, weather, signs, age and 
physical capability of the driver, his attitude 
and emotional state, and many more. Increas- 
ingly we recognize all this as a system— 
and the accident process not as a moral lapse, 
but rather as an inevitable malfunction 
somewhere in the system." 


[From the Wichita Eagle, Dec, 11, 1970] 


Bur Is Ir THE American Way? “No FAULT” 
COULD SPEED SETTLEMENT—VI 
(By Randy Brown) 

No-fault automobile insurance is almost a 
religious issue. 

To those backing it, the no-fault concept 
promises an end to the waste and corruption 
of the present system and is the harbinger of 
a new era of liberty and justice for all. 

Opponents feel just as fervently. No-fault 
auto insurance, they say with a full measure 
of righteous indignation, would be an affront 
to Americans and an assault on the American 
Way. Some even see it, a bit nebulously per- 
haps, as an agent of insidious creeping 
socialism. 

A leading spokesman for the cause of no- 
fault insurance is. Dr. Jeffrey O'Connell, pro- 
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fessor of law at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana, and coauthor of the 
Keeton-O’Connell Basic Protection Plan, a 
widely Known model plan for no-fault in- 
surance legislation. 

In a telephone interview, O'Connell com- 
mented on the Department of Transporta- 
tions’ almost-completed two year study of 
the auto insurance problem: 

“I think it’s a stunning compilation of 
material which indicts the present system in 
the most powerful way. 

“It confirms what most critics have said 
for a number of years—the present system 
overpays the small claim, underpays the large 
one, fails to pay many people at all, de- 
lays payment unconscionably and is terribly 
wasteful in what it takes out in lawyer’s fees 
and overhead. 

“I think any study which is at all objective 
would inevitably indict the present system.” 

Although O'Connell feels no-fault should 
be implemented by the states rather than 
the federal government, he is unhappy with 
the modified compulsory no-fault plan re- 
cently adopted by Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts plan, the first no-fault 
adopted by any state, went into effect early 
in October. It provides that the first $500 of 
medical expenses and up to $2,000 in other 
out-of-pocket expense and pain and suffering 
be paid by the insured’s company, regardless 
of who was at fault in the accident, 

The plan, formulated under extreme pres- 
sure from many directions, also had a hotly 
debated rider that called for an across-the- 
board 15 per cent rate decrease for all cate- 
gories of auto insurance, including the in- 
creasingly expensive property damage (col- 
lision and comprehensive). 

But the Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
tossed out the rate cut as “confiscatory.” The 
State is preparing other plans to attempt to 
trim premiums for safe drivers in Massachu- 
setts, which has the highest rates in the 
nation. 

O'Connell feels that the Massachusetts no- 
fault law is an attempt to short-circuit the 
concept of no-fault auto insurance. 

“Generally, I'm pleased that the no-fault 
idea is being given a try, but it’s rather clear 
the lawyers tried to cripple that try by pro- 
visions which they hope will make the law 
fail in practice. 

“For example, they preserved the possi- 
bility of fault suits alongside no-fault pay- 
ments to such an extent that the no-fault 
System may not have a chance to cut court 
costs and eliminate the waste of the no- 
fault system. 

“Also, the benefits are so low that a lot of 
social problems caused by personal injury 
victims not being paid will not be solved. I 
think if you get the limit below $5,000, you 
are leaving too many lawsuits unpaid.” 

O’Connell is not very sympathetic with op- 
ponents of no-fault insurance, which in- 
clude probably a slight majority of the insur- 
ance industry and almost all lawyers. 

“I think the present system does produce 
terrible pressures on the companies,” O’Con- 
nell said, citing “the combination of the re- 
sistance of many insurance commissioners to 
raising rates coupled with the drop in the 
stock market, which has affected investment 
income.” 

But the problem with most insurance com- 
panies, O'Connell said, “is that they've re- 
fused to take steps which would control these 
problems. They complain loudly and bitterly 
about how they suffer under the present sys- 
tem but, with a few exceptions, they not only 
won't endorse changes that would ‘help, but 
they actively oppose those changes. 

“What I think you have here is a very con- 
servative and unimaginative industry, with 
exceptions. The American Insurance Associa- 
tion (which represents about 30 per cent of 
the auto insurance underwriting in the U.S. 
and has proposed its own no-fault plan) has 
been very imaginative.” 
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O'Connell gives lawyers short shrift. 

“Because lawyers make a lot of money out 
of litigating auto accidents, they convince 
themselves that it is a socially worthwhile 
activity. On the average, they take a third 
of what is paid to traffic victims. Not only do 
they make money on that score, but insur- 
ance companies are making very substantial 
amounts fighting them, so there's an enor- 
mous economic investment in the status 
quo.” 

Lawyers, O'Connell said, “sense that if you 
switched to a system where you didn't have 
to fight about who was at fault and you 
didn’t have to fight over the value of a vague 
varlable like pain and suffering and people 
were paid by their own insurance companies, 
there wouldn’t be any need for litigation. 
And the confirmation is that it’s very rare 
for a lawyer to be involved in other kinds of 
no-fault insurance, such as health insurance, 
or fire insurance or collision insurance.” 

The judicial system in the United States 
is in a crisis period, O'Connell said, and, in 
urban areas, automobile accident cases typi- 
cally constitute around two-thirds of the 
civil jury docket. 

(Statewide, as opposed to urban figures, 
auto negligence cases comprise from a low 
of 5 per cent of the civil docket in Iowa 
to a high of 40 per cent in Michigan. Kansas’ 
figure is about 17 per cent, not counting 
divorce cases.) 

“We are living in an era of. fantastically 
rising litigation,” O’Connell said. “Our judi- 
cial system won't stand the increase in litiga- 
tion; our whole judicial machinery is crack- 
ing under the strain, Sixty-five to 70 per 
cent of our civil litigation time is being 
used to decide who went through a stop 
sign in order to possibly deny an injured per- 
son money from an insurance pool available 
to pay for injuries. 

“It’s a fantastic waste of legal talent and 
court time. We simply have much better 
things for our lawyers to do, Lawyers are liv- 
ing off this present system and they see diffi- 
culties in the transition from the comfortable 
world of claims against insurance companies 
to the new and admittedly more difficult 
world of relevent social activity. 

“Surely we can agree that, if we have a 
pool of say $10 billion of insurance money, 
it ought to be used to pay traffic victims 
rather than being chewed up in litigation 
which keeps them from being paid.” 

There is some disagreement among Wichita 
area judges about how much automobile 
litigation clogs up courtrooms. 

One judge cited criminal cases as the big- 
gest bugaboo and allowed that, although it 
would be helpful to get rid of much auto 
litigation (as it would any substantial trial 
area), accident cases weren't really that much 
of a bother. Another judge, however, esti- 
mated that 60 to 70 per cent of the court- 
room Time with juries in Sedgwick County 
District Court is taken up with automobile 
litigation. 

O'Connell snubs the idea that no-fault in- 
surance, at least the Keeton-O’Connell ver- 
sion, might be more costly, premium-wise, 
than the present system. 

“The fact of the matter is that the insur- 
ance companies have never published an ac- 
tuarial study documenting that the basic 
protection plan would cost more,” O’Connell 
said. 

A study conducted in Michigan, O’Connell 
said, showed that premiums could be cut 25 
per cent while at the same time the no-fault 
system paid about 55 per cent more people. 

What is the Keeton-O’Connell Basic Pro- 
tection Plan? 

The basic tenet of the plan, designed by 
O'Connell and Harvard Law School Prof. 
Robert E. Keeton, is that a traffic victim is 
automatically paid by his own imsurer—or 
his host’s company if he was a guest in the 
car, or by the insurance on the car that hit 
him if he was a pedestrian—for his medical 
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expenses and wage loss (in other words, out- 
of-pocket expenses) up to $10,000. 

Of course, no one gets paid who intention- 
ally injures himself in a traffic accident. 

Along with this, the Keeton-O’Connell plan 
provides that all those insured will be ex- 
empt from ‘civil (but not criminal) liability 
for negligent driving up to the same $10,000 
limit. 

Additionally, the Keeton-O’Connell plan 
provides: 

That benefits will not duplicate benefits 
from other sources, like sick leave, Blue Cross 
or accident and health insurance. This 
means that the coverage limit protects you 
against losses up to $10,000 not covered by 
other insurance. 

That losses are paid month-by-month as 
losses accrue. 

That, although the basic protection plan 
is limited to out-of-pocket loss and does not 
cover pain and suffering, you can buy added 
insurance to cover pain and suffering. You 
can also buy additional “catastrophe” cover- 
age to protect you up to $100,000 of loss. 

The plan also offers two options for prop- 
erty damage: you can buy “no fault” cover- 
age for your car or purchase liability insur- 
ance to cover the property damage you might 
cause others. 

Without additional coverage, you can re- 
sort to the tort-liability system to attempt to 
recover losses above $10,000, or above $5,000 
for pain and suffering claims. 

As envisioned by its proponents, no-fault 
auto insurance would clear up many, but 
not all, of the flaws of the present system. 

By reducing waste in overhead and law- 
yers fees, and by trimming duplicate cover- 
age both within and without your policy, 
and Keeton-O’Connell plan would lower 
premiums. 

By sharply reducing the number of possi- 
ble court cases, no-fault would help unclog 
our courts and speed up many both large 
and small settlements. 

By removing the question of “fault” 
(which, many say, has become a legal term 
rather than a moral term) many more peo- 
ple would be paid and payments would be 
much more equitable according to individ- 
ual need. 

And criminal courts, rather than insur- 
ance companies could get on about the busi- 
ness of punishing someone who is truly 
negligent. 

[From the Wichita Eagle & Beacon, 
Dec. 12, 1970] 
Tue FAULT WITH NO-FAULT: DEBATE ON LEGAL 
CONCEPT 1s BrrTer—VII 
(By Randy Brown) 

Lawyers are selfish and a large portion of 
the auto insurance industry is myopic, un- 
imaginative, dedicated to the status quo. 

And these are the real reasons most lawyers 
and many insurance companies oppose no- 
fault automobile insurance, say no fault’s 
proponents. 

Balderdash, the anti-no-fault group re- 
plies. There are plenty of very good, very 
solid, very rational reasons for resisting such 
@ radical idea. 

No-fault’s opponents agree that there are 
many things wrong with auto insurance. 
But they feel with some conviction, that 
these problems are caused by pressures in 
the economy and the society that exists 
mostly outside the system, not within. 

Consequently, they disagree with the most 
fundamental criticism of auto insurance 
critics—that the fault liability system is the 
cause of the majority of the trouble with 
high premiums, unfair payments and settle- 
ment delays. 

WICHITAN’S VIEW 


George Powers, Wichita attorney, is chair- 


‘man of an American Bar Association panel set 


up in 1968 to offer a report on no-fault in- 
surance and to examine criticisms of the 
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industry. The committee already has made a 
report, approved by the ABA, strongly back- 
ing the fault system. 

“The ABA has been discussing suggestions 
for change in the automobile insurance in- 
dustry for the past 20 years,” Powers said in 
an interview. “The big problem has been: do 
we retain the fault system? 

“Under our historical system, we pay if 
we're wrong, we don't pay if we're not wrong. 
(But) almost everyone who has wanted to 
change has attacked the fault system.” 

Powers’ committee disagreed totally with 
the concept of no-fault auto insurance. 

“In brief,” Powers said, “we believe that 
the American way is to be responsible for 
your own wrongdoing. We believe that the 
fault system deters accidents; under our 
present system, it does cost you money when 
you have an auto accident. We believe it is 
better for the people of the U.S. to be respon- 
sible for their own accidents. We feel we 
should retain the right to trial by jury.” 

Many opponents argue against the attempt 
to eliminate or cut down pain and suffering 
payments—"The fact that a person doesn't 
have a signed receipt to show for a loss like 
the loss of an eye or the scar on the face 
of a young girl doesn't mean there is no 
loss.” 

VOICE OF THE DEFENSE 

A critique of the American Insurance As- 
sociation’s (AIA) no-fault plan, which does 
away almost entirely with lawsuits and offers 
virtually unlimited benefits on a single acci- 
dent, has been prepared by the Defense Re- 
search Institute, an organization of defense 
la k 
“Proponents of ‘no-fault’ plans,” the 
critique states, ‘contend that the fault con- 
cept has been destroyed because many tort- 
feasors (generally, one who commits a civil 
wrong) escape responsibility for the injury 
and damage they cause The widespread use 
of liability insurance. they claim, has eroded 
the concept of individual responsibility upon 
which the tort-fault system is based... . 

“Persons who raise such arguments fall to 
understand that the true purpose of the tort- 
fault system is not to punish tortfeasors. The 
entire fabric of the tort system is constructed 
around the premise that one who causes in- 
jury to another should fairly and adequately 
compensate him for that injury. Once liabil- 
ity is determined, it is the tortfeasor’s obliga- 
tion to see that the compensation is paid, 
either from his own assets, liability insur- 
ance, or other sources. The fact that the vast 
majority of motorists have purchased liabil- 
ity insurance proves that the general public 
has assumed this obligation. 

“It is true that the tort-fault system does 
not concern itself with persons who are in- 
jured through their own carelessness. 
Whether persons so injured should receive 
compensation is a social question, not a legal 
one. ... 

“FAULT” IN TRADITION 


“If fault is not a proper factor in auto- 
mobile accident reparations, why should 
fault be acceptable in any other tort situa- 
tion? If a motorist should not be held liable 
for his momentary inadvertence why should 
& surgeon be held Hable if his scalpel slips 
and injures a person? 

“Simply stated, if... motorists who in- 
jure others should not be held responsible 
for fair and adequate compensation, then 
the concept of fault should be discarded to- 
tally and each person should be required to 
protect himself not only from the conse- 
quences of his own conduct but from that of 
all others. It i£ clear that today’s Americans 
are seeking a re-emphasis of individual re- 
sponsibility, not its further erosion.” 

A substantial percentage of the insurance 
industry also opposes no-fault car insurance. 
The National Association of Independent In- 
Surers, whose members represent about 40 
percent of the auto insurance underwritten 
emnually in the nation, and the American 
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Mutual Insurance Alliance, representing an- 
other 10 per cent, are two large trade groups 
on record as being against the concept. (The 
American Insurance Association, which, of 
course, backs no-fault, represents 30 per 
cent of the market.) 

A spokesman for Allstate, which belongs to 
the NAII, said, “It is easy to cut the cost of 
insurance when you cut the benefits. If you 
prohibit recovery of damages for loss of a 
leg or an eye. scars and disfigurement of the 
face and body, pain and suffering, you cut 
the cost of insurance substantially. But you 
also have cut the benefits which innocent 
and serlously injured drivers, passengers and 
pedestrians would have gotten under the 
present system. It is like cutting your house- 
hold expenses by moving from a house into 
a tent; it is possible, but the accommoda- 
tions are neither as good nor as secure. 

“Obviously, if the innocent party is re- 
quired to pay for his own losses or buy in- 
surance to reimburse himself, you reduce the 
cost of the guilty party but increase the loss 
cost of the innocent party.” 


STATE LAW FLAYED 


A legislative counsel for the NAII has 
called New York's no-fault proposal “un- 
necessary, unwarranted and inimical to the 
best interests of the motoring public.” 

He added that, because millions of motor- 
ists carry only liability insurance, without 
the fault-liability system, they would be 
forced to buy collision insurance and thus 
their insurance premiums would actually 
rise “substantially.” 

Allstate vice president Donald L. Schaffer 
indicates that lawyers experienced in work- 
men’s compensation (another no-fault in- 
surance) alleged that no-fault auto insur- 
ance could increase court congestion. Some 
even claimed that each system of compensa- 
tion creates its own peculiar type of conges- 
tion and delay. 

A number of large insurance companies 
cast doubt on the idea that the public is 
ready to accept the no-fault concept in auto 
accident cases, although the nation’s largest 
car insurance seller, State Farm, which is on 
record as not taking a stand on no-fault, in- 
dicates it would have no trouble at all in 
market-no-fault insurance—if the public 
wants it. 

A study financed by Allstate, Kemper, Lib- 
erty Mutual and State Farm indicates that 
the public surveyed may not be ready for no- 
fault. 

The survey found that: 

More than nine out of 10 motorists inter- 
viewed believe that auto crashes are the fault 
of drivers, and reject the theory of “inevita- 
bility,” 

When a description of no-fault insurance 
was read tc them, the majority of consumers 
disapproved. 

When consumers were presented with the 
concept of a no-fault insurance plan which 
would eliminate “pain and suffering” pay- 
ments, more than six of 10 were opposed. 
Most of those opposed said they would still 
object even if the plan were to cost less. 

The idea of having auto insurance pay 
for injuries only after benefits from other 
sources had been used up were rejected by 
the majority. 

The Department of Transportation study 
differs in at least one very major area. It 
showed that a plurality of American motor- 
ists—44 per cent—favored the no-fault con- 
cept and wouldn't mind ending pain and 
suffering payments, while 36 per cent ap- 
proved the status quo and 20 per cent didn’t 
have an opinion. 

The insurance companies countered that 
the DOT study didn’t explain what pain 
and suffering really was, and that once con- 
sumers knew that the insurance term meant 
payments for disfigurement, permanent im- 
pairment of bodily functions, inconvenience, 
discomfort and other damages, they were 
against the no-fault idea, 
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PAIN, SUFFERING DELETED 

(It should be noted here that, save the 
New York and American Insurance Asso- 
ciation proposals, most no-fault plans ex- 
tant—and any that are likely to survive 
legislation—include at least some provision 
for pain and suffering claims, like the Mas- 
sachusetts, Puerto Rico and Saskatchewan 
plans now in effect. Other no-fault proposals 
provide for court action in the case of 
permanent ent, disability and so 
forth. Further, the claim that the current 
system adequately pays pain and suffering 
is open to some question. The DOT study, 
for example, points out that those with the 
largest economic losses—over $25,000—who 
quite naturally are plagued with the most 
pain and suffering, only recover about a 
fourth of their out-of-pocket losses from all 
sources and only one tenth from Hability 
insurance. In other words, no pain and suf- 
fering compensation. Those with a loss of 
$10,000 or more have only a 30 per cent 
chance of recovering more than half from 
all sources. Again, no pain and suffering 
reimbursement.) 

Whether or not no-fault will reduce ad- 
ministrative costs and spread the money 
around better, the NAII feels that reform is 
better directed at accident cost reduction 
and prevention—‘the real problem.” 

It was to this end that Allstate and State 
Farm launched their campaign for better 
bumpers and a car that can be driven 
through a parking lot without incurring the 
expensive slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune. 

And auto insurance reform can have “no 
long-term satisfying effects,” says David J. 
Phillips, a vice president at State Farm, “if 
we confine our efforts to just the way we 
handle claims.” 

Conceding that “we need meaningful re- 
form to the reparations system itself,” Phil- 
lips adds that there is a close relation be- 
tween the premium you pay and the expen- 
sive and deadly fragility of modern auto- 
mobiles, our highway engineering, law en- 
forcement and the state where you live. Con- 
sumers will continue to pay “the costs of our 
failure to end bad roads, highway booby 
traps” and the cavalier way some states han- 
dle drivers’ licensing, Phillips said. He added 
that states had mishandled the licensing 
problem by allowing a drivers’ license to be- 
come a right instead of a privilege. 


CARS STILL UNSAFE 


Allstate chairman J. B. Branch trumpets 
the insurance industry’s call for safer cars: 
“When will some of the pundits who are now 
so busily involved in drawing plans to re- 
apportion automobile accident costs get se- 
rious about some of the efforts to reduce 
them? When will we package the passen- 
gers? When will the airbags (to protect driv- 
ers and passengers against being smashed 
around in a car’s interior) become a reality? 
When will the thousands of lives this can 
save, the hundreds of thousands of injuries 
this can prevent appear in the American 
motoring public's experience?” 

Branch goes on: “The 1971 models are now 
released, including some completely new ve- 
hicles and others completely redesigned, But 
look at the bumpers! Still tucked against 
the sheet metal—a perfect battering ram 
and shock transmitter. Where are the en- 
ergy-absorbing mountings? And more im- 
portant, not a single call from a manufac- 
turer saying he is ready to certify that his 
car can be driven at the gentle pace of a 
man walking into a test wall without dam- 
age. Another model year down the drain as 
far as designs for sturdier bumpers go.” 

Of course, Ford has made some minor 
changes to its bumpers, including extending 
them three inches away from the body and 
offering optional bumper guards designed to 
prevent damage from mismatching bumpers. 
But it hasn’t volunteered to drive a new 
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Mustang into a test barrier at 5 miles per 
hour. 

Many no-fault opponents feel it incumbent 
on them to deal with the problems of ad- 
ministering accident benefits. 

LAWYERS SPEAK OUT 

The report from George Powers’ ABA panel, 
an extensive 250-page document approved 
by the bar association in 1969, agrees with 
the substance, if not the severity, of many 
criticisms—and offers a number of sugges- 
tions and recommendations designed to save 
the fault system. 

Foremost among these is that adoption of 
a plan of “comparative negligence,” whereby 
@ person who is less than 50 per cent respon- 
sible for an accident may be compensated 
through liability insurance for that portion 
of the accident for which he is not respon- 
sible. This would help many people, now 
denied any payment by contributory negli- 
ganar laws, to get at least partial compensa- 

on. 

Further concern with the inequities of the 
present system brought these recommenda- 
tions: 

The uncompensated claimant—recom- 
mended study of a plan whereby every victim 
of an auto accident, except those flagrantly 
at fault, be paid for his medical expenses, 

The overcompensated claimant—recom- 
mended study of a “quick settlement option,” 
which, hopefully, would tend to cut down on 
overpaid claims, especially small ones. 

The seriously injured, undercompensated 
claimant—recommended several things, in- 
cluding compulsory insurance (which, 
Powers calls “a big step”), mandatory unin- 
sured motorist coverage, increased limits of 
liability, replacing the “antiquated and un- 
realistic” doctrine of contributory negligence 
with comparative negligence, assurance of at 
least part-payment of medical expense 
(without regard to fault), retention of col- 
lateral-source benefits (payment of duplicate 
coverage insurance benefits, which no-fault 
wants to end), relief of time pressure to 
settle by reducing delay in the courts. 

The committee approved two dozen rec- 
ommendations for unclogging the courts, in- 
cluding the use of smaller juries, arbitration, 
increased number of judges, nonunanimous 
verdicts and the use of videotape to present 
the testimony of medical witnesses. 

The study also recommended that studies 
on high premium cost be undertaken, but 
had no specific recommendations on how to 
lower them. 

WHAT YOU PAY FOR 

Auto insurance is “not too expensive for 
what you get,” Powers said. “There's nothing 
mystical or magical about insurance rates— 
you get what you pay for.” 

The American Trial Lawyers Association 
backs its own group of proposals designed to 
save the fault system. Most ATLA recom- 
mendations coincide with ABA ideas and 
some members of the organization are espe- 
cially high on small-claims arbitration—re- 
solving those contested claims under, say, 
$2,000 with a judge (or other court official) 
presiding, but without a time-consuming 
jury trial. 

One local attorney, an ATLA member, says 
that no attorney “worth his salt” really be- 
lieves a claim of under $2,000 should be set- 
tled with a jury trial. 

Kansas ATLA representatives say they 
again will push for adoption of a comparative 
negligence law in Kansas when the Legisla- 
ture convenes, as they do “every year.” 

And George Powers sums up what seems 
to be the attitude of many area attorneys 
about the Great Automobile Insurance 
Debate: 

“I would be absolutely stupid to say this 
is a great system, It’s not. But you have two 
ways to go. You can destroy the system—and 
by going into a non-fault plan, you are de- 
stroying the system. The other way is to de- 
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cide that the present system is right; you 
have the right to a jury trial if you’re right.” 

Powers admits that no-fault insurance has 
some good points, including lower cost, but 
feels that the public would be giving up more 
than it would be getting in return: “The big 
question is, is the public going to be willing 
to accept less in order to pay less?” 

The Defense Research Institute study 
grudgingly agrees that no-fault might cost a 
little less, but also charges that the consumer 
would be giving up too much in reduced ben- 
efits: “A cheap product is not always a bar- 
gain.” 


[From the Wichita Eagle & Beacon, 
Dec, 12, 1970] 

THE PUSH ror No-Fautt TEST: ALTERNATE 
INSURANCE PROPOSALS APPEARING IN CON- 
GRESS— VIII 

(By Randy Brown) 

With big-time opponents like the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and a goodly portion of 
the nation’s car insurance industry, you'd 
think that no-fault automobile insurance 
proposals would be in precarious shape. 

Don’t you believe it. 

No-fault, although off to a very modest be- 
ginning in Massachusetts, is likely to get 
an extensive and thorough testing in the 
reasonably near future. 

Plans are being studied in New York and 
the U.S. Congress that make the “controver- 
sial” Keeton-O’Connell model proposal look 
conservative. 

And, although not nearly as sweeping, the 
one plan likely to give no-fault its biggest 
push toward a comprehensive reality may 
be lurking in the U.S, Department of Trans- 
portation. 

STUDY COSTS $2 MILLION 

The DOT's $2 million, two-year-plus study 
is awaiting only recommendations to make 
it complete. Those recommendations, the 
Wall Street Journal and other sources re- 
port, will include no-fault insurance. 

In fact, the Journal said Oct. 8, the White 
House already has a “rather aggressive pro- 
gram" for revamping the auto insurance 
industry. 

Initially, the DOT plan would replace the 
current bodily injury fault-liability system 
with a modified no-fault system only for 
personal injury (or death) losses. The Jour- 
nal report says, however, that the depart- 
ment probably will extend coverage to prop- 
erty damage eventually. 

Under the reported DOT plan, your insur- 
ance will cover you no matter who is at 
fault in an accident—and you'll be exempt 
from suit—up to an undisclosed level, with 
the traditional fault-lHability system taking 
over for large claims. 

PAIN NOT FORGOTTEN 


The plan allegedly will cover only out-of- 
pocket losses and will prohibit pain and 
suffering claims except in cases of perma- 
nent disability or disfigurement. 

In addition, the Journal says, “the depart- 
ment’s on-the-shelf plan also is said to re- 
quire that all drivers carry insurance, that 
payments to seriously injured persons be 
made faster so rehabilitation can be accom- 
plished better, and that auto and health 
insurance plans coordinate benefit payments 
(no duplicate payments) .” 

An even more ambitious plan including 
three bills, was introduced in the U.S. Sen- 
ate in September by Sen. Philip Hart, D- 
Mich. 

The Hart program is almost strictly first 
person no-fault insurance, allowing liability 
lawsuits only in the case of “catastrophic 
harm”—permanent partial or total loss or 
loss of use of any bodily member or func- 
tion, including permanent disfigurement. 

Benefits under the plan include unlimited 
medical and funeral expenses, including all 
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rehabilitation and incidental expenses, and 
up to $30,000 for loss of income. 

And the Hart plan provides for compul- 
sory auto insurance—you won't be able to 
register your car without proof of insur- 
ance—and guaranteed noncancellable poll- 
cies to all licensed drivers. It also would 
make it legal for drivers to purchase auto 
insurance in group plans in the 35 or so 
states—including Kansas—that prohibit 
group auto insurance. Sen. Hart says utilizing 
group auto coverage could save the consumer 
about 15 per cent of his premiums. 

If Congress OKs the Hart plan and the 
provisions become law, it would bring firm 
federal requirements into the world of auto 
insurance, Meanwhile, the DOT proposals 
only would be guidelines for the states. 

Sources indicate that the DOT recommen- 
dations, which first were due to be released 
sometime in late summer or early fall, were 
held up because they were potent and con- 
troversial and would have applied unpredict- 
able political pressures in the November elec- 
tion, 

Howard Clark, of the DOT study staff, will 
only say the “views and recommendations” 
of Transportation Secretary John Volpe will 
go to Congress “very early in the next ses- 
sion.” 

WRONGS EASILY FOUND 

Acknowledging the DOT’s difficulty in 
deciding what to recommend, Clark said, 
“it takes no great genius to say what is 
wrong with auto insurance. It is considerably 
tougher to come up with what to do about 
the problem.” 

Aside from the extremely modified no- 
fault plan which recently became law in 
Massachusetts, there are at least two other 
serious versions of non-fault extent. 

The New York or Rockefeller Plan is one 
of the strictest no-fault proposals: unlimited 
benefits for accident victims (except auto 
damage), no pain and suffering claims 
allowed, no lawsuits except in death cases. 

However, the proposal also provides that 
“strict liability” be imposed on four kinds of 
drivers—drunken drivers, drugged drivers, 
drivers using a car in commission of a felony 
and drivers intentionally causing accidents. 

COMMITTEE KEEPS BILL 

The plan was introduced in the New York 
Legislature this year, but didn’t emerge from 
committee. It’s likely to surface again dur- 
ing the next legislative session. 

But it has been left to the insurance in- 
dustry itself to propose the most “radical” 
no-fault plan; a program sponsored by the 
American Insurance Association. 

The Al A plan, termed “complete personal 
protection,” eliminates the fault-liability sys- 
tem almost completely. The only suits 
allowed would be against uninsured motor- 
ists or in a state where the plan was not in 
effect. 

The proposal offers virtually unlimited 
out-of-pocket benefits: unlimited medical 
expenses, up to $1,000 for funeral expense, 
unlimited wage loss (but only up to $750 per 
month), unlimited damage to non-automo- 
tive property. 

Auto damage coverage could be purchased 
at extra cost (the New York plan also offers 
this), as could higher monthly wage loss 
coverage. 

DIFFICULTIES PREDICTED 

Howard (Buck) O'Leary, chief counsel for 
the Senate anti-trust and monopoly sub- 
committee, which has been grappling with 
the auto insurance problem for some time, 
feels the Hart bill, which will doubtless face 
stiff opposition, offers the most attractive 
alternatives. 

“So far, it’s the best,” O'Leary said. “We 
may be able to improve on it” though, after 
some no-fault critics are heard from, Another 
subcommittee lawyer says the plan will be 
much better by the time Congress convenes. 
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No-fault auto insurance may sound radical 
and reyolutionary and new to many Ameri- 
cans, but the current proposals are just 
modifications of no-fault plans dating back 
more than 40 years. 

During that 40-year-plus history, the no- 
fault concept has been attacked from time 
to time as being unconstitutional because 
it denies an individual the right to trial by 
jury. O'Leary calls the charge “specious”. 

RIGHTS TO SUE CUT 

It's true that no-fault plans either partially 
or totally deny the right to sue the other 
person or his insurance company, O'Leary 
says, but your trial-by-jury rights still are 
largely protected. You just sue your insur- 
ance company if it doesn't pay off. 

In addition, during its survey, the De- 
partment of Transportation asked three legal 
experts about the constitutionality of the 
no-fault concept, O'Leary said. Two of the 
three agreed it was constitutional. 

Of course, there are many other qualified 
no-fault plans. Then there are many pro- 
posed modifications of the fault-liability sys- 
tem, like the ones proposed by the American 
Bar Association. But trends seem to indicate 
that the no-fault concept, although it may 
be subjected to severe modification like the 
Massachusetts plan, is an idea whose time 
has come. 


[From the Wichita Eagle & Beacon, Dec. 13, 
1970] 
Money-Losers OR MONEY-MAKERS?—AUTO 
INSURANCE MATH CONFUSING—IX 
(By Randy Brown) 

Are insurance companies really losing 
money on automobile insurance? There are 
two answers: Yes and no. It all depends on 
how you look at it—and who you talk to. 

The question is, naturally enough, a vital 
one, since it has a direct bearing on the 
making of rates. And how rates are made is 
coming under increasing scrutiny. 

The biggest hassle in the controversy is 
whether investment income should be con- 
sidered In the rate-making process. Tradi- 
tionally, it hasn’t been. Only underwriting 
profit or loss (premiums taken in, minus 
overhead and claims paid out) is considered 
by most states. 

Now, industry critics are saying invest- 
ment income should be taken into account. 
The industry itself says no. The duet is be- 
coming a famillar one. 

When asked about its financial picture re 
auto insurance, a company generally forgets 
about investment Income and says something 
like this: “We are losing our shirts. In the 
last 10 years, the industry has dropped $1.5 
billion on underwriting. 

Critics won't buy it, for a couple of reasons, 
First, there is that investment income, which 
certainly appears large. Secondly, critics say, 
insurance bookkeeping methods—where it’s 
possible in some instances for a company 
legally to show both a loss and a profit on 
underwriting—further cloud the industry’s 
financial status. 

One of auto insurance’s chief critics, Dr. 
Jeffrey O’Connell, law professor at the Uni- 
versity. of Illinois, says the industry has 
stupefyingly arcane accounting methods .. , 
they've always confused the picture by talk- 
ing about whether they're losing money or not 
without taking into account investment in- 
come. They've invited skepticism.” 

Consumer Ralph Nader charges auto in- 
surers “have been very devious about their 
financial condition.” 

In Kansas, auto insurers generally join the 
national industry and cite underwriting 
losses and the need for increased rates. 

Dale Billingham, claims superintendent for 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance, Manhattan, 
which has 12 to 15 per cent of the state’s 
market, that his company showed an under- 
writing loss in 1969, paying out 19 per cent 
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more in overhead and claims than it received 
in premiums. 

And Farm Bureau has been losing on un- 
derwriting for the last four or five years, he 
said. 

Insurance companies in Kansas and many 
other states, Billingham said, aren’t able to 
raise rates fast enough to counter these 
losses. Kansas law says an insurance com- 
pany must demonstrate to the insurance 
commission that its underwriting experience 
reflects consistent losses (companies are al- 
lowed a 5 per cent profit). Such “experience” 
takes three to five years to accurately show, 
he said. 

“What’s been happening,” Billingham said, 
“is that costs are rising faster than we can 
get rate increases.” 

To charges that the insurance industry 
should use investment income in its rate- 
making procedures, Billingham said, “that’s 
a two-way street.” 

Companies need to hold investment income 
in reserve, he said, to pay claims in disaster 
situations or large claims years, like 1966, 
when a tornado caused heavy damage in 
Topeka. 

He added that many companies “do take 
into some account the investment income” 
when asking for rate hikes. 

Ernest Morrison, managing head of auto- 
mobile insurance underwriting for Western 
Fire and Casualty, Fort Scott, agrees that 
underwriting losses are heavy. 

“In 1968 and 1969 it was almost universally 
true that companies” showed losses on auto 
insurance. He said his own company had lost 
money both years and added that State Farm 
and Allstate, the two largest auto insurers in 
the nation, “showed huge underwriting 
losses.” 

The rather complex maze whereby an in- 
surance company can show a loss to the state 
insurance commission and a profit to its 
stockholders starts with the “statutory” 
bookkeeping method which is prescribed by 
law in Kansas (and most other states) and 
provides that a company can only take credit 
for the premiums it has earned, even though 
it has collected for the entire period of a 
policy. 

It can work like this: 

Say you pay your annual premium of $365 
on Oct. 27—65 days before the end of the 
year. On Dec. 31, your insurance company 
closes out its books but just takes credit for 
the premium that it earned—$65. It sub- 
tracts the commission fee for the policy, 
about 35 per cent or $127, and comes up with 
& loss on your policy of $62. Bingo. Instant 
red ink. 

When it comes time for a stockholder to be 
communicated with, though, the figures are 
“adjusted” and come out somewhat dif- 
ferently. 

A New York company, the Continental In- 
surance Group, for example, reported in 
1966-67 that it had a 28 cents per share loss 
on underwriting, based on the statutory 
method, but a profit of $1.61 on an adjusted- 
per-share basis. 

How this can work out in dollars and cents 
is illustrated by Allstate’s underwriting situ- 
ation in 1969. The company reported a statu- 
tory underwriting loss of $15.9 million. Ad- 
justed, the loss turned into about a $700,000 
underwriting profit, according to Dean Sharp, 
counsel for the Senate Antitrust and Mono- 
poly subcommittee. 

Best’s Insurance Reports says the statutory 
method “does not completely disclose the un- 
derwriting results.” 


PROFITS UNDERSTATED 


Jerry Garris, head of the Policyholders’ 
Service Division of the Kansas Insurance 
Commission, agrees with the thesis that the 
statutory method somewhat ‘understates 
profit or overstates loss. An actuary in the 
commission also. agrees, but points out that 
there are many ways an insurance company 
can cloud its financial picture. 
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Although the statutory bookkeeping meth- 
od may have its faults, Garris said he feels 
it is probably the best way to go at present 
and added that premiums actually are earned 
only as the policy ages and that companies 
must be ready to refund all unearned prem- 
iums to those whom it cancels. 

Obviously, the difference between the stat- 
utory system and more conventional book- 
keeping methods can be considerable. Fig- 
ures from Best's Aggregates and Averages 
show that all stockholder-owned property 
and casualty companies had a $1.288 billion 
statutory underwriting loss in the 1960-69 
decade. Adjusted, the figures come out to a 
small profit. 

These figures do not tell the entire story, 
of course. First they involve only stock- 
holderowned companies; second, auto insur- 
ance amounts to only about 45 per cent of 
the business for such companies; third in- 
surance companies are having many more 
underwriting problems from auto coverage 
than from other property and casualty cov- 
erage. 

Sharp says that there is no doubt that the 
auto insurance industry as a whole is suf- 
fering underwriting losses, on the basis of 
both statutory and adjusted results. He adds 
that most companies now, both large and 
small, are showing statutory and adjusted 
underwriting losses, 

But the flip side of the coin is that, ad- 
justed figures or not, when you take into 
consideration investment income and growth 
of surpluses, the financial picture changes 
considerably. 

(In explanation, investment income has 
nothing to do with the stock market, It is 
the interest insurance companies earn on 
investments. In the case of property and 
casualty companies, most of such profits are 
derived from short-term investments, like 
treasury bills and certificates of deposit.) 


A $8.4 BILLION PROFIT 


Statistics compiled by Best's demonstrate 
that, in the decade of the 60s, the stock- 
holder-owned property and casualty com- 
panies made $8.4 billion profit from invest- 
ment income. 

The companies made another $3 to $4 bil- 
lion in “paper” profits on the stock market, 
despite dropping a $1.7 billion bundle in 
1969. 

Their surpluses grew from $9.4 billion in 
1960 to $12.69 billion in 1969. And none of 
the figures reflect capital gains. 

But insurance companies continue to say 
that, even considering investment income, 
they are making a very poor annual rate of 
return. 

A study conducted on behalf of the in- 
dustry by the Arthur D. Little Company in- 
dicates that insurance companies averaged 
only 4,4 percent a year return for the decade 
through 1967. 

Figures compiled by Sen. Philip Hart's 
antitrust and monopoly subcommittee, how- 
ever, tell a different story. Using the same 
kind of data, the subcommittee statistics 
show that the annual rate of return was 
about 9.4 percent a year for the 15-year 
period ending in 1968. 

The contrasting percentages again show 
that results depend on» what kind of math 
you are using. 

RETURN RATE CUT 

Sharp said the difference was that the 
Little survey took unearned premium re- 
serves and loss reserves, two huge pools of 
insurance company funds, and added them 
to net worth, instead of computing them as 
liabilities. This cut the annual return rate 
compared to net worth about in half, 

Sharp added that “when you look at the 
companies individually you get a little dif- 
ferent result ... particularly with the large 
companies.” 

According to subcommittee data, the 13 
largest automobile insurance companies, 
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which write 43 percent of the car insurance 
business, had an annual rate of 10.6 percent 
in the year 1958-68. At the same time, the 
50 largest utilities earned 9.8 percent, the 50 
largest banks 10.8 percent and the 500 largest 
industrials 12 percent. 

In this 10-year time period, 1,200 (or vir- 
tually all) property and liability insurance 
companies had an average annual rate of 
8.8 percent against their net worth. 

Allstate and State Farm, two of the com- 
panies that have been reporting “huge un- 
derwriting losses,” had an average yearly 
return rate of 20.9 and 13.1 percent, respec- 
tively, More recent figures show that Allstate 
had a return rate of more than 25 percent 
for each of the last five years, Sharp said. 
(The Little study, computed the Allstate 
return rate at about 3 to 4 percent for the 
period it covered.) 

Sharp emphasized that he doesn't want to 
portray insurance companies as profit-mak- 
ing monsters. He does believe, however, that 
they make a very “adequate” rate of return. 

But insurance companies insist that only 
their statutory underwriting situation be 
taken into account when rates are set. In- 
vestment income, they say, Is of concern only 
to stockholders and owners. 

One firm, United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co., stated its case replying to a ques- 
tionnaire from Sen, Hart’s subcommittee: 


SERVICES ONLY RIGHTS 


“One buys a policy—a contract for protec- 
tlon—and has no rights other than to receive 
the services contracted for in the policy. 
Thus neither investment income nor capital 
gains or losses are properly allocable to any 
line of business. They belong to the stock- 
holder who risks his funds to guarantee per- 
formance of the policy contract.” 

But a growing number of critics are con- 
vinced that at Ieast two huge areas of auto 
insurance company investment—unearned 
premium reserves (that is, the portion of 
your premium not taken credit for when a 
company files its annual report using the 
statutory bookkeeping method) and loss re- 
serves (each company keeps a pool of funds 
to pay its claims)—-should betaken into ac- 
count In the rate-making process. 

(Because of the Kansas Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of state insurarice law, such 
a procedure is not currently possible in this 
state.) 

“Insurance companies think they have a 
vested right to the premium dollar once it 
is ‘paid to the company,” Dean Sharp said. 
“Insurance company management fails to 
realize that they are there as'keepers of oth- 
ers’ money and that they are charged with a 
trust.” 

The question, Sharp said, is how much of 
the money the companies are taking in be- 
longs to the policyholder and how much to 
the stockholder. “Insurance companies say 
it all belongs to the stockholders; that once 
you've paid your dollar you've bought pró- 
tection and that’s the end of it. Well that 
isn’t the end of it.” 

Apparently, a number of states are begin- 
ning to agree with Sharp. 

Seven years ago, not a single state consid- 
ered investment income when making rates 
(except New York, which continues to have 
a nebulous “indirect” method). 

Now Maryland, Kentucky and Virginia use 
investment income from the unearned pre- 
mium reserves and the loss reserves in rate- 
making. New Jersey and Texas are seriously 
considering such a plan and Missouri.is going 
to hold hearings on it. Meanwhile, insurance 
companies are challenging in court the states’ 
right to use investment income. 

Use of the plan would save policyholders 
about 5 per cent a year, Sharp said, or some 
$650 million. 

Though a 5 per cent cut may not sound 
like too much, with insurance companies re- 
cently biking rates by 10, 15, or even in. excess 
of 20 per cent and clamoring for more, there 
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seems to be considerable difference between 
how much money insurance companies would 
like to make, and what—if the subcommittee 
figures don’t lie—the companies could ade- 
quately get by on, 

The industry’s relative health notwith- 
Standing, there is some evidence that capital 
is being withdrawn from the market. 

In its September issue an insurance indus- 
try publication states that about $1.5 billion 
has been withdrawn from the property-lia- 
bility business during the last several years. 

Sharp, however, says that at least a third 
of that amount has been placed by Insurance 
companies into one of their subsidiary in- 
terests. 

No matter what the figure, a substantial 
withdrawal of capital from property-liability 
insurance companies could make auto insur- 
ance even harder to get by shrinking the 
market. 

But the auto insurance industry appears 
to be in good health and, though times are 
tough, robust enough to continue to make 
adequate profits, In fact, the top 25 car in- 
surance companies, representing 60 per cent 
of the total market, all.received a 1969 rating 
for financial stability of A-plus (excellent) 
from. Best’s Insurance Reports. And that 
ain't bad. 

[From the Wichita Eagle & Beacon, 
Dec. 13, 1970] 
How Kansans*ARE FARING: INSURANCE OFFI- 
CIALS Hear GrowLts—X 


Kansans are haying some problems with 
automobile insurance. But their difficulties 
are almost nothing compared to the situa- 
tion in other parts of the nation, 

Virtually every sticky wicket drivers in the 
Sunflower State have to battle is much stick- 
ier somewhere else. 

More and more Kansans are having trouble 
getting or keeping insurance—but not like 
New England drivers. Rates are rising—but 
only six states have lower annual Hability 
premiums. Insurance companies complain of 
the financial Squeeze—but, unlike Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey—the industry in 
Kansas remains sound. 

Still, Kansans are upset by rising rates and 
non-renewals and underpaid claims. And a 
growing number of motorists are letting the 
Kansas Insurance Commission know about 
their troubles. 

“We're swamped,” said Jerry Garris, head 
of the policy holders” service division of the 
commission’s fire and casualty department. 

In 1969, Garris’ division had 1,882 official 
complaints, up from 1,618 in 1968. More than 
90 per cent involve auto insurance, Garris 
sald in an interview in Topeka. 

Although cancellations are now illegal in 
Kansas, the state’s residents incréasingly are 
being plagued by non-renewals. Garris ex- 
plained that once a policy's expiration comes 
up its renewal is merely a contract between 
two parties and there is no way the state can 
step In to prevent a policy not being re- 
newed. 

Garris attributes the increase in non- 
renewals to the underwriting losses Kansas 
companies are suffering, causing them to 
be more and more selective about who they 
will insure. 

Each of the 300-plus companies writing 
auto insurance in Kansas (about 380 are au- 
thorized to write, but not all do) has what 
Garris calls “prohibited” lists. Also known as 
blacklists, the lists simply include those peo- 
ple who, unless there is some outstanding 
mitigating factor, auto insurance companies 
just won't insure at standard rates. 

As previously discussed, the lists include 
those people the industry believes are un- 
savory or “moral” risks, like bartenders, cock- 
tall waitresses, go-go dancers, And also on 
the lists are such seemingly benign occupa- 
tions as ministers, doctors, and military per- 
sonnel. 

One of the most interesting things about 
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the prohibited lists is that many standard 
companies, Garris said, now refuse those 
people it considers would be bad witnesses 
in an auto liability suit. 

Thus, if you are a dirty greasy hippie type, 
or have some disgusting personal manner- 
isms, or are disfigured, or are just plain ugly, 
you may find your insurance rates climbing 
sharply, if you can get insurance at all. 

Of course, how as always, a “poor” driving 
record is the worst problem to have. 

In Kansas, insurance agents say, one moy- 
ing. violation and one accident over the last 
three years or so are enough to keep you from 
getting insured at standard rates or cause you 
renewal problems. 

With some companies, just an accident, 
even a very minor fender-bender, will do the 
trick. And it’s estimated that perhaps 10-15 
per cent of Kansas’ 1 million or so drivers 
now fall into non-standard rate categories. 

Still, some people with horrible. driving 
records roll right along without ever facing 
non-renewal or even, in some cases, a rate 
increase. 

Don Norris, head of the Wichita branch of 
the state insurance commission, cites ‘the 
“htman element” in such cases. 

No matter how mechanized big business is 
getting, you’re still dealing with individuals 
who make decisions about rate increases and 
non-renewals, Norris said. If the guy who 
gets your record has had a good day, or per- 
haps has recently had an accident and thus 
recognizes that it can happen to anyone, you 
may get away with your transgressions. The 
next day, or next week, even with the same 
guy, the story might be completely different, 

Norris suggests that those getting by with- 
out rate incréases are ‘part of a dwindling 
minority. 

“We're undergoing a changing period,” 
Norris said, “where auto insurance companies 
are not making a profit and we will see tight- 
er restrictions until such time as (insurance 
companies) are able to see daylight and 
loosen their restrictions.” 

In Kansas as elsewhere, Norris said, “auto 
insurance is ina turmoil.” 

Companies are a lot tighter on their claims 
payments than they have been in the past, 
Norris said. He added that ‘insurance com- 
panies have been resorting more to the con- 
tributory negligence statute and policy inter- 
pretation to avoid claims payments than they 
have been in payment of claims. 

But Norris, who started the Wichita branch 
in 1967 and who has watched it grow to an 
operation which receives 60 calls a day and 
helps return more than $100,000 a year in 
claims to Kansans, also has words of praise 
for the auto the not-so-distant past. 

For one thing; Norris said, “we've never 
Had a Kansas domestic company go broke.” 
Some companies from out of state have 
folded, he said, the last about a year ago. 

Once & company folds, of course, every- 
one covered by that company is then without 
insurance. Such a situation can be catas- 
trophic. But Kansas generally has avoided 
such catastrophe. 

The reason, Norris said, is because Kansas 
is very restrictive on companies entering the 
state and keeps close watch on them once 
they are in business here. 

An observer close to the state's auto insur- 
ance situation agrees, saying some companies 
have been “requested” to leave the state and 
that several others are being looked at “damn 
close.” 

Norris also praises the rate situation in the 
state. 

Most of Kansas’ problems, he believes are 
not unique and are the result of those pres- 
sures generally affecting the auto insurance 
industry. 

State Insurance Commissioner Prank Sul- 
livan, who will be leaving the office next 
month after 28 years of service, feels that no 
one has really found the handle on the auto 
insurance problem. 
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“The entire country is confused as to what 
the problems are,” Sullivan said in Topeka. 
“Not only the public, but the Senate, Con- 
gress, (transportation secretary) Volpe, the 
best brains in the insurance industry. The 
(Kansas) commission has been trying for 
some time to find a solution to it.” 

Sullivan belives that studies need to be 
made concerning all laws that affect trans- 
portation—those to auto insur- 
ance, the operation of motor vehicles, li- 
censing of drivers, construction of autos, con- 
struction of highways, traffic regulation, 
safety laws and the automobile itself. 

The real upward rate spiral in Kansas has 
been going for the past two or three years, 
Sullivan said, and rising rates are one rea- 
son for what he calls “tremendous pressure 
on the insurance department.” 

LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 

“There is a lack of knowledge in the state 
about the insurance department's control of 
the rating procedure,” he said. “We have to 
guarantee the companies a reasonable profit.” 
In Kansas the reasonable profit is 5 per cent. 

The commission long has considered tak- 
ing into account some or all of a company’s 
investment income when making rates. Such 
a procedure could trim premiums up to 5 
per cent but, because of Kansas Supreme 
Court interpretation of state insurance law, 
it is not legal at present in the state. 

Sullivan himself is taking a wait-and-see 
attitude about the no-fault auto insurance 
concept, although he does think that it has 
possibilities. 

Citing the push of other states to adopt 
no-fault in place of liability insurance, Sul- 
livan said, “we happen to be sitting in a 
fortunate spot here in Kansas to be able to 
watch this and see if it works. If we do move 
in this direction, it will be cautiously.” 

The retiring insurance commissioner, who 
will be replaced by his assistant, Fletcher 
Bell, sums up the attitude of most members 
of his department, and, indeed, many in- 
surance men across the state: 

“We have a problem in Kansas, I don’t 
think our problem compares in any way to 
many other states ...I don’t think our 
problems are major.” 

One much-criticized aspect of Kansas in- 
surance law is the “guest statute.” In brief, 
the law states that if you are riding with 
someone else (and not paying for the ride), 
you are accepting the hazards of travel and 
he is not Mable for your safety. 

You can collect even under the guest law 
if the driver is guilty of “Grossly wanton 
negligence,” Don Norris says. But, he added, 
interpretation of the statute has come “al- 
most to the point where he’s driving lke a 
complete madman and you're beating him 
over the head to try to stop him,” 

Some states, including Missouri, have 
dropped guest laws and there have been a 
number of efforts, all unsuccessful, to do the 
Same in Kansas. 

But, basically, Kansas auto insurance law 
is much like most other states. 

And, given the relative “tranquility” of 
the car insurance situation here, what’s the 
problem? 

It’s twofold: First, the situation may not 
stay “tranquil,” with rising rates and increas- 
ing non-renewals; second, no matter how 
cool everything is in Kansas, things have 
gone to hell in a bucket in several other areas 
of the country and Kansas likely will be 
dragged right along with everybody else if 
major (or radical) insurance reform is at- 
tempted. 


[From the Wichita Eagle and Beacon, 
Dec. 13, 1970] 
WILL GOVERNMENT TAKE Over? WHAT'S 
AHEAD FOR CAR INSURANCE?—XI 
Consumers want lower automobile insur- 
ance rates, policies that aren't canceled at 
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the bend of a fender and the snap of a bump- 
er, and fair payment for their losses. 

Critics of the car insurance system want 
to tear the lability portion of it down and 
rebuild on a no-fault basis which they say 
will heal the wounds of the consumers. 

And most insurance companies just want 
to be left alone, to do business, they say, just 
like any other business. They’re for some 

, but feel the system can be fixed up 
without a great tangle of state and—or fed- 
eral controls. 

What's going to happen? Unless the state 
or the insurance industry acts, the federal 
government likely will jump into the prob- 
lem with both feet. 


MORE THAN 20 MILLION DISSATISFIED 


Consumer dissatisfaction probably hasn't 
reached anywhere near its potential. The De- 
partment of Transportation auto insurance 
study indicates that about 65 per cent of the 
nation’s drivers are satisfied with auto in- 
surance and 22 per cent are not. 

But, since there are almost 110 million 
motorists, we’re talking about more than 
20 million dissatisfied Americans. 

More unhappiness probably is on the way. 
No one knows exactly how many drivers have 
been pushed out of the standard-rate 
bracket by insurance problems, but estimates 
range as high as 10 per cent of the nation’s 
drivers. And the total is rising. The assigned 
risk pool, for instance, was up 23 per cent 
between 1966 and 1969. 

The DOT reports that car insurers have 
canceled or refused to renew policies for 
about 14 per cent of all policyholders at 
some time during their driving careers. The 
survey also revealed that 55 per cent of all 
policyholders have heard of someone else 
whose policy was cancelled or not renewed. 

Many drivers may be relatively satisfied at 
present, but the DOT study also shows a 
strong plurality wouldn't oppose a change. 
Some 44 per cent surveyed said they favored 
the no-fault concept and wouldn’t mind for- 
feiting their right to pain and suffering dam- 
ages. Thirty-six per cent said they favored 
the status quo and 20 per cent didn’t have 
an opinion. 

Some insurance companies, however, dis- 
pute this finding, citing a survey commis- 
sioned by four giants in the industry that 
shows a majority of those interviewed op- 
posed no-fault auto insurance and more than 
6 of 10 were against the elimination of “pain 
and suffering” claims. 

There is evidence that the waste of the 
premium dollar so often criticized may be 
increasing. The DOT study, based on 1967 
data, showed that about half of all bodily 
injury liability premiums paid went to cover 
overhead, court costs and the like. 

New information from the Senate subcom- 
mittee on monopoly and antitrust, based on 
1969 data, shows that 58 cents of the bodily 
injury premium dollar goes for overhead. 

The breakdown: 26 cents to company ex- 
pense (including 6 cents, or $339 million 
last year, on advertising), 14 cents to adjust- 
ing expense (including half for lawyers hired 
to defend insurance companies), 16 cents to 
plaintiffs attorneys, 2 cents to court costs. 

The remaining 42 cents does not exactly 
go to the heart of many claimants’ problems, 
either. About 21 cents goes for pain and suf- 
fering, 7 cents covers costs duplicated by 
other insurance coverage and only 14 cents 
goes to pay for actual out-of-pocket losses. 

A number of tendencies are creeping into 
the auto insurance market. 

One, according to independent local agent 
Shirley Fulgroat, who writes for five auto 
insurers, is that drivers are taking more and 
more of the risk on themselves to cut down 
on premiums or neutralize increases. 


MANY TRIMMING COVERAGE 


This can involve switching from $50 to 
$100 deductible, dropping uninsured mo- 
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torist or medical or comprehensive coverage, 
or even, in the cases of very high premiums, 
buying only lability insurance and forget- 
ting the rest. 

The hike in the wrongful death suit limit 
from a $25,000 maximum to $50,000 by the 
1970 Kansas Legislature is also putting on 
the pressure. 

If someone wants liability insurance to 
cover this limit, of course it costs him more 
money. And some agents, Mrs. Fulgroat says, 
who bear the brunt of most criticisms from 
policyholders even though the company it- 
self may be the “villain,” are refusing to 
write anything lower in order to protect 
themselves from complaints. 

Insurance companies, of course, to protect 
against criticisms about higher and higher 
rates, are blaming auto manufacturers for 
producing fragile and high-priced cars. 

Indeed, many insurancemen say, nothing 
is going to cut down on premiums or ease the 
problems of auto insurance until auto man- 
ufacturers start cars that can take 
a little punishment while protecting their 
occupants. 

Consumer crusader Ralph Nader agrees . . 
in part. He feels that loss reduction research 
is the answer to many of the problems of 
car insurance. 

But he believes the insurance industry 
should pay for a good portion of such 
research. 


OBLIGATORY RESEARCH URGED 


Insurance companies should be required 
by the federal government to put back a cer- 
tain percentage of their profits into deter- 
mining how to reduce costs in crashes, Nader 
said during his visit to Kansas in late Octo- 
ber. 

And if they can't prove that they’re put- 
ting this percentage into such research, 
Nader said, they should lose the right to 
do business. 

Nader added that studies show the “gross 
inadequacy of attention to safety by the 
insurance industry.” The industry denies it 
has neglected safety and some insurers say 
they are not opposed to bearing some of the 
cost of loss reduction research. 

The overwhelming majority of lawyers have 
been steadfastly opposed to any basic tam- 
pering with the fault-liability system in the 
past but some of them are beginning to sing 
a slightly different tune. 

Jim Lawing, Wichita attorney who makes 
a substantial portion of his living from auto 
insurance litigation, says that many lawyers 
wouldn't Oppose the no-fault concept up 
to a certain benefit ceiling if most or all 
pain and suffering claims were allowed. 

Many small pain and suffering claims are 
very much worthy of consideration, Lawing 
says. 

Nader, a lawyer himself, also disapproves of 
limiting certain pain and suffering claims. 

An ironic turn of events has helped 
precipitate the crisis of insurance availabil- 
ity. 

AN UNUSUAL MARKET 

“The insurance market is unusual,” Sen. 
Philip Hart, D-Mich., told Congress when he 
introduced his three bills for auto insurance 
reform in September. “Consumers across the 
nation—by various types of state laws—are 
virtually required to buy auto liability in- 
surance. Yet, after guaranteeing the indus- 
try a market, we have allowed it to refuse to 
supply the product.” 

Actually, insurance companies are prone 
to complain about the state controls they 
now have to endure. 

Ernest Morrison, head of Western Fire and 
Casualty’s automobile insurance underwrit- 
ing department, feels the industry could do 
a better job if it were left alone to compete 
in the open market place like other busi- 
nesses. 

“Practically all states cireumscribe the au- 
thority of insurance companies to do their 
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own business,” Morrison said. “In many ways, 
auto insurance companies are treated like a 
public utility.” 

But to many, the situation in California 

illustrates why the open market “California 
pian” is not a good idea—either for the 
consuming public or the idea of free enter- 
prise. 
Companies in California and several other 
states can set their own rates without prior 
approval from the state insurance commis- 
sion. They claim this enables the public to 
enjoy the benefits of open competition. 


BUT IT DOESN'T WORK 


Testimony to the Senate antitrust and 
monopoly subcommittee indicates otherwise, 
showing that the top five insurers in 
California control 50 per cent of the mar- 
ket and that they're making a lot of money 
doing it. 

In 1967 and 1968, the lowest annual rate 
of return on net worth was 9 per cent in 
1967 by Farmers Insurance Exchange. The 
highest was a whopping 38 per cent by All- 
state, also in 1967. In California, you may 
be in good hands with Allstate, but Allstate 
is also in good hands with you. 

A researcher for the subcommittee asks 
some provocative questions: How can there 
be a purely competitive automobile insur- 
ance market in California if five companies 
control 50 per cent of that market? How can 
the high profit rates of the five leading Cal- 
ifornia insurers be explained if there is such 
a free market? 

And he adds: “If the California insurance 
market is as the insurance industry assures 
us, @ good example of a pure competitive 
automobile insurance market, then the cred- 
ibility of the industry is open to serious 
question.” 

Legislators in Florida, which also has the 
California plan, seem ready to dump the no- 
prior-approval system because of high rates 
and consumer dissatisfaction. 

Morrison, however, feels that insurance 
companies have been the scapegoats for the 
problems of auto insurance. Too many peo- 
ple, he said, “misundstand insurance com- 
panies and think (they) are taking advan- 
tage of the public.” 

“Insurance companies have to operate 
within the framework of the regulatory laws 
to which they are subject,” Morrison said. 
“If all the auto insurance companies in the 
U.S. were 100 per cent in favor of the no- 
fault system they couldn't start to operate 
that way as of Jan. 1, 1971" because of 
existing laws. 

Insurance companies make mistakes just 
like everyone else, Morrison said, but “too 
many articles point the finger of scorn at 
automobile insurance. We're just people...” 

The Department of Transportation has 
sympathy for the viewpoint expressed by 
Morrison, Its study, while highly critical of 
the current state of affairs, takes pains to 
point out that it is attacking “the system” 
and not the insurance companies themselves. 

Morrison also cites a point that is heard 
from a number of quarters: A state-by-state 
change from the present fault-liability sys- 
tem to no-fault would present grave prob- 
lems. 

“It would be as cataclysmic as going from 
monogamy to polygamy,” Morrison said. “If 
it goes state by state, it is terrible to con- 
template the confusion that will exist. 
There’s too much confusion already.” 

Describing the problems of such a change- 
over, Morrison asked: “What problems 
would you have if we suddenly were to 
change from right hand traffic to left hand 
traffic and do it one state at a time.” 

Morrison is not against no-fault insurance; 
he’s just “not enthusiastic because it pre- 
sents so many problems in the changeover.” 

However, he adds, “there is the distinct 
possibility that first party liability (no-fault) 
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would be more to the complete benefit to 
the purchaser of insurance.” 

Insurancemen, at least on their own, ap- 
parently, can do little about the system's 
problems. 

The American Insurance Association, whose 
members write something over 30 per cent of 
the auto insurance business, has proposed a 
no-fault plan of its own, which almost com- 
pletely eliminates the liability system and 
court action, 

But the proposal is opposed by a majority 
of the industry and couldn’t possibly be 
implemented without state or federal govern- 
ment action, anyway. 

Dale Billingham, claims superintendent 
for Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance, Man- 
hattan, Kan., says, “I don't think insurance 
companies are going to come up with the 
solution to the problem they’re in—at 
least in time to forestall action by the 
states.” 

Billingham says that insurance companies 
have been under pressure to do something 
for a number of years, and “I can't see where 
there’s been any improvement .. . In spite of 
what insurance companies are doing, if 
they're doing a dang thing, it’s not helping.” 
As for high premium costs, Billingham adds, 
“I don’t think insurance companies are going 
to stop inflation.” 

Billingham is not against the no-fault 
concept: “I can see no grave objections to 
the no-fault plan, provided the right set of 
rules are included, 

Many folks who agree, that auto insur- 
ance has manifold problems think, like the 
American Bar Association, that changes 
within the system will produce the needed re- 
sults. 

TIME FOR FRESH START 

The New York State insurance study dis- 
agrees completely: 

“Further attempts to modernize the fault 
insurance system by tinkering with it, while 
leaving its essentials intact, are sure to be 
expensive and self-defeating. The operators 
of the present system would just be buying 
themselves time with other people’s money. 

“The time has come to make a fresh start, 
to ask ourselves what we want an automo- 
bile accident reparations system to do, and 
then get a system that will do it.” 

The New York study continues: ‘We do not 
mean strong talk instead of action. We do 
not, in other words, mean comparative neg- 
ligence, small claims arbitration, com- 
pulsory insurance, advance payments, pro- 
liferating studies, overlaid first-party bene- 
fits or more judges,” all of which are pro- 
posed by the ABA and—or the American 
Trial Lawyers Association. 

“To be most humane and fair,” the study 
says, an auto insurance system should: 

Compensate all victims. 

Pay generous benefits, 

Be efficient. 

Have low premiums. 

Internalize accident costs to activities 
causing accidents. 

Pay benefits fast. 

Pay benefits periodically, rather than in 
a single lump sum. 

Be reliable. 

Be stable. 

Give consumers real choice and infiuence. 

Help the courts and other related institu- 
tions work well. 

Be operated by private enterprise, 

(The DOT also agrees, generally, with these 
goals.) 

IS NO-FAULT THE ANSWER? 

And no-fault insurance fills these require- 
ments, the study indicates. 

Although the no-fault concept has been 
assailed for seeking to eliminate or cut down 
severely on “pain and suffering” claims, the 
New York study and other critics feel that 
pain and suffering would best be paid by a 
system that compensated victims quickly, 
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fully and efficiently for all their out-of- 
pocket losses, rather than one that seems to 
foster many specious small pain and suffer- 
ing claims but pays actual expenses so poorly 
to seriously injured persons, who sustain the 
most “pain and suffering.” 

Time seems to be precious for the in- 
dustry or the states to act on auto insurance 
problems with either fault or no-fault re- 
form. 

One of the present system's prime critics, 
Dr. Jeffrey O'Connell, law professor at the 
University of Illinois, says “on the whole, this 
reform (no-fault) can be accomplished on 
the state level. Given the number of prob- 
lems we've transferred to Washington ... if 
we can accomplish it on the state level, we 
should. But if states continue to drag their 
feet, time is running out for them to act.” 

O'Connell predicts that “within two to five 
years, several states, and perhaps a great 
many states, will have no-fault.” 

WOULD BE COMPULSORY 

The Illinois professor's vision may be just 
about right. The federal government gives 
every appearance it’s gearing up and getting 
ready to act. But it may leave considerable 
leeway, as Transportation Secretary John 
Volpe has hinted, to the states. 

Proposals from DOT will complete the de- 
partment’s two-year, $2-million study and 
should be delivered to Congress early next 
year. According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the meat of the plan already is in the White 
House, 

The department’s reported proposals in- 
clude no-fault replacing liability insurance, 
compulsory insurance and coordinating 
health and auto insurance to avoid duplicate 
payments. 

Of course, already in the Senate are three 
bills for auto insurance reform introduced 
by Michigan’s Hart. 

The bills, which offer firm federal require- 
ments, include a no-fault plan, compulsory 
insurance, non-cancelable insurance for all 
licensed drivers and legalization of group 
auto insurance in the 36 or so states where 
it now is banned. 

A great many people in the insurance in- 
dustry and the bar fear and oppose govern- 
ment action like the DOT and Hart pro- 
posals. But such opposition is by no means 
universal. 

Ernest Morrison says he would “welcome 
federal regulation of the insurance business— 
if it weren't superimposed on state controls.” 
Morrison believes that states will be reluc- 
tant to give up their controls over insurance 
and that additional federal laws or guide- 
lines would bring a maze of controls that 
would greatly hamper the industry. 

The greatest fear of all is that the federal 
government will take over the automobile 
insurance business, or at least set premium 
rates and make such rigid procedure laws 
that it would be, in effect, running the 
industry. 

Everyone isn’t against that, either. Ralph 
Nader believes that fairly soon all insurance 
will be in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment. 

IT’S THE ONLY WAY 

“It’s the only way to do it,” Nader said. 
The bigger the company, the better it can 
keep premiums down, he added, and there's 
nothing bigger than the federal government. 

In such a case, Nader said, if you wanted 
more insurance than the government mini- 
mums, you could buy it from private firms. 
But it wouldn’t operate like Medicare—the 
government should actually be in the insur- 
ance business. 

So something is going to happen. How soon 
is anyone’s guess. 

The states, which seem to be moving, 
probably still have time to act on their own, 
but may have only a year or two before 
some kind of federal regulation or guidelines 
take effect. Still, about half, and perhaps 
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more of the states are actively studying no- 
fault or some other industry reform. 

Federal regulation is by no means a sure 
thing, although, in the long run, it is the 
favorite. 

Even if Congress buys the Department of 
Transportation’s “guidelines” (and assum- 
ing they include a form of no-fault) and 
gives DOT the funds to implement them in 
the next session, state-by-state changes will 
take several years. 

The Hart bills face a much tougher road, 
since they will take control of insurance 
away from the states, where it has been since 
time began. Observers feel that Sen. Hart's 
proposals may get tangled up with debate 
about federal control over the entire insur- 
ance industry. Such a debate could extend 
over several sessions. 

And, again, even should Congress pass the 
Hart legislation even early in the session, 
solving of the complex problems surrounding 
the changeover probably would take a cou- 
ple of years, at best. 

So the consumer will continue to fight 
high premiums and more cancellations and 
inequitable payment of his claims for the 
near future. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 

What can. you do about it? First, if you've 
got insurance and your company has paid a 
claim to you, don't switch companies. You 
could get canceled by the second firm, even 
though it accepts you at first. 

Second, drive safely—for your own, sake 
and for the sake of your insurance bills. In 
these trying times, a wreck and a moving 
violation will also certainly cause your in- 
surance to be cancelled or not renewed. Eyen 
one of either could do it. 

And, if you're ‘shopping around for iñ- 
surance, you might want to take some ad- 
vice from Consumer Réports magazine: 

In a survey published in June, the maga- 
zine rated the services produced by 25 of 
the largest auto insurers in the nation. Basis 
of the ratings was handling of claims, can- 
cellations and non-renewals, rates and rate 
increases, 

State Farm and United Services Automo- 
bile Association, the first and 16th largest 
firms, “stood head and shoulders above the 
rest,” the magazine reported. 

Meanwhile, at the bottom of the heap 
were two companies judged “distinctly in- 
ferior to the rest’”—Allistate, the nation’s 
second largest, and Home Insurance Co., the 
14th largest. 

WRITE A LETTER 

Finally, if you don’t like the way things 
are, raise a little hell. Write your insurance 
company, write the Kansas Insurance Com- 
mission, write your congressman, write the 
Department of Transportation, write Sen. 
Hart's antitrust and monopoly subcommit- 
tee. 

Trite as it sounds, consumerism is the 
name of the game these days. It-wasa bunch 
of aroused consumers, convinced they were 
being taken advantage of by various as- 
pects of our cranky old system of automobile 
insurance.and reparations, that heated up 
the current controversy. Only a significant 
number of those same kind of consumers, 
determined to be heard and just as deter- 
mined that things will be made right, can 
bring the growing turmoil to a successful, 
and relatively happy, conclusion. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1970] 
BURGER SUGGESTS JUDICIAL CHANGES 
(By Fred P. Graham) 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 14.—Chief Justice War- 
ren E. Burger warned today that the Ameri- 
can judicial system would be in chaos in 30 
years unless some fundamental changes were 
made in it, 
Chief Justice Burger noted that the basic 
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methods of justice had changed little in the 
183 years since the Constitution was drafted, 
while population growth and new technology 
had multiplied the burdens on it. He warned 
that, in the next 30 years, the technological 
changes would accelerate and the population 
would increase from 205 million to- 325 
million, 

Unless some changes are made, he said, 
“we will experience chaos in the courts with 
enormous and adverse impact on private 
civil rights and on law enforcement and the 
security of persons and homes and property.” 


FAVORS EUROPEAN METHODS 


The Chief Justice has been a student and 
admirer of European courts and penology for 
many years. When he was a lower court 
judge, he advocated the streamlining of ju- 
dicial procedures in the United States by 
copying the European use of nonjury trials 
and the de-emphasis of the combative as- 
pects of trials, 

Although he was more specific in the ideas 
that he offered today than he had been in the 
past, Mr, Burger emphasized that he was not 
proposing specific changes but was suggest- 
ing some possible approaches. 

The Chief Justice, who as a lower court 
judge was a frequent critic of the Warren 
court’s liberal criminal doctrines, made the 
statements in a speech he had prepared for 
delivery tonight at a testimonial dinner in 
Philadelphia for a state judge who was an 
outspoken critic of the same decisions. The 
text was made available here, 

The dinner was held at the Belleyue- 
Stratford Hotel for John C. Bell Jr., the 78- 
year-old Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 

Referring to the overburdened Federal 
courts, Mr. Burger suggested three changes 
to lighten the load. 

AUTO WRECK CASES 

He said that automobile accident and per- 
sonal injury cases, which now make up the 
largest category of civil cases, might be en- 
tirely eliminated. At present, any accident 
involving residents of two or more states 
and a claim of more than $10,000 in damages 
can be brought in Federal District Court. 

Chief Justice Burger said that the framers 
of the Constitution would probably have 
excluded car wreck litigation from the cate- 
gory if they could have foreseen the burden 
that it would place on the Federal courts. 

His second suggestion was that jury trials 
could be eliminated and replaced with trial 
by judges in automobile accident cases, and 
perhaps in other types of civil trials. If not, 
he said, juries of less than 12 members might 
be used. 

Mr. Burger added that he did not believe 
in doing away with the jury trial system in 
criminal cases. 


AID FOR SPECIALISTS 


Finally, he noted that in England such 
time-consuming and complex cases as patent, 
antitrust and business regulation matters 
were tried before a judge sitting with two 
economists or other specialists, who help 
him decide economic issues. The Chief Jus- 
tice said that simplified trials and suggested 
that it might make United States courts 
more efficient. 

Some of Mr. Burger's suggestions could 
raise constitutional problems. The Seventh 
Amendment, for instance, preserves the right 
of trial by jury in any civil suit based on 
the principles of English common law and 
involving more than $20. But the Supreme 
Court ruled last spring that juries in crim- 
inal cases can be composed of less than 12 
members. Within the next few months the 
high court will decide if the decision must 
be unanimous, 

When Earl Warren was Chief Justice of 
the United States, Judge Bell made several 
highly publicized speeches that were critical 
of the Supreme Court’s criminal decisions. 
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[From the Journal of Commerce, Nov. 25, 
1970] 


Avtos Sarp To INCREASE LITIGATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 14.—The auto- 
mobile is the greatest single cause for the 
dramatic increase in civil Mtigation in our 
courts, the National Conference on Automo- 
bile Insurance Reform was told Monday 
night. 

Alfred P. Murrah, director of the federal 
judicial sector gave the keynote address to 
120 insurance executives, educators and at- 
torneys attending the two-day conference 
sponsored by the University of Minnesota 
and the Consumers Union. 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 


According to Judge Murrah, the federal 
judicial center and the secretary of trans- 
portation have conducted “a comprehensive 
study of the automobile insurance system.” 

“More than 50 per cent of the motor 
vehicle accident claims filed in court took 
more than 10 months to become formal legal 
cases and more than 14 months thereafter to 
terminate,” Judge Murrah said. 

“From filing to termination the majority 
of cases required more than two years to be 
resolved,” he said, “Of all cases filed, 87 
per cent terminated before trial, and only 
7 per cent reached final verdict and judg- 
ment,” 

Earlier in the day, a proponent of no- 
fault insurance likened the current auto- 
mobile insurance system to the Vietnam 
war. 

Jeffrey O'Connell, law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and co-author of the Kee- 
ton-O’Connell no-fault insurance plan, said 
that both the war and the insurance sys- 
tem “we have heard, from men of good will, 
tired and moralistic cliches, defended the 
indefensible. 

“In both cases, men of good will have been 
blinded to the excesses of the situation by 
their own contributions to and their invest- 
ment in the status quo. 


“DISASTROUS” ACTIVITY 


“In both cases, there has been an inability 
by those involved to see how disastrous on the 
whole their activity has been for the very 
people they are supposed to be helping.” 

Mr. O’Connell said that 56 cents of the 
auto insurance premium dollar goes for in- 
surance company overhead, lawyer and court 
costs. Only 14.5 cents goes for costs of in- 
juries and waste losses. 

“We have devised almost the worst system 
imaginable,” he said, “a system that is cruel, 
corrupt, self righteous and wasteful while it 
goes about the business of failing,” 

Under his no-fault plan, Mr. O'Connell 
said, the consumer is saying “you insure 
yourself; I’ll insure myself, and let’s wave 
that suit in which only lawyers and insur- 
ance companies benefit.” 

Defending the current system with some 
reforms, John J, Kircher, associate research 
director of the Defense Research Institute, 
likened no-fault insurance advocates to “the 
voices that are crying for reform or abolition 
of other institutions in this country.” 

Mr. Kircher said that increases in insur- 
ance rates were not caused by the insurance 
system, but by inflation and rising accident 
tolls. 

“ARTIFICIAL” REDUCTION 

“Any plan for change which seeks to lower 
costs by merely redistributing benefits and 
which does not take these two factors into 
consideration, will produce only artificial cost 
reductions which will be disappated as infia- 
tion and accidents continue.” 

Willard H; Pedrick, dean of the College of 
Law at Arizona State University, outlined 
the alternative systems of no-fault auto in- 
surance which have been proposed. 

He termed the Keeton-O’Connell plan “ex- 
tremely modest” and the more inclusive no- 
fault plan by the American Insurance Asso- 
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ciation as a “good middle of the road ap- 
proach.” 

Mr. Pedrick cited the social insurance ap- 
proach in New Zealand which includes auto 
injuries in a national health insurance plan 
with compensation for injuries from acci- 
dents as well as illness, 

In New Zealand, “in the absence of per- 
sonal liability and with the disappearance of 
any element of voluntary contribution, there 
can be no place for the insurance com- 
panies,” he said. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1970] 


No-Fautt. Auto INSURANCE Is STALLED IN 
LEGISLATURES 
(By Wayne King) 

An automobile insurance reform plan that 
backers had hoped would eliminate long 
court fights and give motorists a greater 
return for their insurance dollar has run into 
a stone wall in state legislatures across the 
country. 

The plan, called “no-fault” insurance, 
would provide that companies promptly pay 
their clients’ claims for actual losses—medi- 
cal bills, lost wages, etc.—regardless of who 
was at fault in an accident. 

In state after state, the plan has been de- 
feated or bottled up in committees, often 
through the efforts of powerful lobbies of 
lawyers’ groups and insurance companies, 
both of which are heavily represented among 
members of state legislatures. 

Out of 13 states in which no-fault bills 
have been introduced, only one, Massachu- 
setts, has adopted the plan. And even there, 
some insurance companies threatened to quit 
writing auto policies in the state, primarily 
because of a mandatory 15 per cent premium 
reduction that was tacked onto the meas- 
ure. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court last 
week struck down the premium-reduction 
clause as unconstitutional. 

ADMINISTRATION BACKS REFORM 

The failure of no-fault imsurance plans 
in state legislatures is particularly disturb- 
ing to backers because the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has made it clear that it favors action 
on auto insurance reform at the state level. 
The present. system has been drawing crit- 
icism for several years for soaring rates and 
long delays and for the small percentage of 
premiums returned to injured motorists in 
compensation for losses. 

Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe 
has said the Administration will not propose 
Federal regulation of the insurance industry, 
and that “in the long run, reform offers its 
best opportunities at the state level.” 

Administration reluctance to tamper with 
the auto insurance industry was welcomed 
by supporters of the present system, who 
argue that determining who should pay for 
accident losses cannot be morally separated 
from deciding who was at fault in the ac- 
cident. 

The no-fault concept, first suggested in 
@ 1932 study at Columbia University, was 
given little serious consideration until 1965 
when two professors of law, Robert E. Keeton 
of Harvard University and Jeffrey O’Connel 
of the University of Illinois, advocated it in 
a book called “After Cars Crash ... the 
Need for Legal and Insurance Reform,” 

The book’s recommendations, given im- 
petus by consumer criticism of the existing 
automobile insurance situation, helped to 
spur studies and legislative proposals in a 
number of states. 

LEGAL PROCESS IS LONG 

Supporters of auto insurance reform at the 
state and Federal levels argue that putting 
auto insurance on a no-fault basis, similar 
to fire or other forms of actual loss insur- 
ance, would eliminate the need to prove that 
someone was at fault in an accident before 
any claims are paid, a process that takes as 
long as five years in court in areas like New 
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York and Chicago and averages 16 months 
nationally. 

Critics of the present system point out 
that if both parties to an accident are at 
fault, usually neither insurance company 
can be required to pay. In other cases, seri- 
ously injured persons often settle out of 
court for far less than their actual loss simply 
because they cannot afford to wait for a court 
settlement. 

Supporters of the no-fault concept say it 
would eliminate this problem and also re- 
duce the portion of the premium dollar that 
goes to lawyers and claims investigators—an 
average of 23 cents in a New York study. 

That same study, according to the Amer- 
ican Insurance Association, which supports 
the no-fault plan, showed that 33 cents went 
for insurance company overhead—commis- 
sions, processing claims, sales costs, etc.— 
and that 2144 cents went for intangible “pain 
and suffering” awards. 

Moreover, the association said, auto insur- 
ance paid back only about a fifth of the $5.1- 
billion compensable. losses from deaths and 
serious injuries caused by accidents in 1967, 
and those most seriously hurt, with losses 
over $25,000, recovered only about a quarter 
of their losses, 

14.5 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 

Overall, discounting losses covered by Blue 
Cross or other insurance, only 1414 cents out 
of every premium dollar went to pay for un- 
compensated economic loss. 

Two other major auto insurance associa- 
tions, the American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance and the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers, whose member com- 
panies write 60% to 70% of the auto insur- 
ance in the United States, oppose the plan, 
arguing that the no-fault system would en- 
courage carelessness by failing to penalize 
drivers who are at fault and also that there 
are no guarantees that the new system would 
be more efficient. 

These arugments appear to have largely 
prevailed in the state legislatures. 

Much of the opposition the measures have 
encountered comes from lawyers, who could 
lose substantial sums in fees growing out of 
auto accident cases. 

A study for the Department of Transporta- 
tion reportedly showed that in 1968, parties 
to auto accident litigation paid legal fees 
totaling $600-million, one-fifth of the total 
income of the legal profession that year. 

In Illinois, in a typical situation, no-fault 
bills were introduced twice, once in 1967 and 
again last year. In both instances, opposition 
from insurance companies and the legal pro- 
fession was intense, and the measures died in 
the House Insurance Committee. 

Twenty-four of the 177 Illinois House 
members list their principal occupations .as 
insurance, as do 10 members of the 58-mem- 
ber senate. The other dominant profession in 
the General Assembly is the practice of law. 

Representative Anthony Scariano, a re- 
form-oriented Democrat. who introduced the 
no-fault bill both times, said he had now 
given up. 

“As long as you have a state-house, full of 
lawyers and insurance men you are not going 
to have no-fault insurance in this state, and 
that’s as certain as the next accident,” he 
said. 

In Michigan, where a no-fault proposal is 
pending but given no chance of passage, 
legislative leaders say a major factor is that 
too little is known about how the system 
would actually operate in practice. Both trial 
lawyers and defense lawyers groups and the 
state’s biggest casualty insurers have opposed 
the no-fault concept in principle, but it is 
believed that a modified proposal thought to 
be less offensive to lawyers might have a 
chance next year. 

THE REVISED PLAN 
That plan would require all insurers to 


pay medical costs and lost earnings as a first- 
step, and provide a basic formula for adjust- 
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ing “pain and suffering” payments. Lawyers 
would still be able to collect up to 25 per cent 
of the settlement, although a mechanism 
would be provided to speed up court action 
or bring about arbitration. 

Another typical case is in California, where 
the State Senate called for a study of a no- 
fault system for the first time in 1965. In- 
surance company lobbyists successfully ar- 
gued against any legislation during the en- 
suing 15 months on the ground that a study 
was in progress. The report was made in 1967 
and it in turn called for further study, while 
insurance lobbies again argued successfully 
against action on any of several proposals 
that had been introduced, until the study 
was completed. 

That study, conducted by the Governors 
Automobile Accident Study Commission has 
just been completed and a report is expected 
to be issued next month with some legisla- 
tive action expected next year. Chances for 
@ pure no-fault plan, however, are regarded 
as slim. 

The state bar of California has taken no 
official stand but Morton Friedman, president 
of the Sacramento Trial Lawyers Association, 
has said the no-fault proposal may unconsti- 
tutionally deny due process. “Every party has 
the right to trial by jury,” he said, “and 
this legislation appears to limit that right.” 


NO CHANCE FOR PASSAGE 


In Pennsylvania, a proposed constitutional 
amendment that would allow no-fault insur- 
ance is given no chance of being reported out 
of the House Judiciary Committee, which is 
composed of 22 lawyers and one insurance 
man, where it has been locked up since 
April 29. 

State Senator John T. Van Sant, who is 
chairman of the Senate Insurance Commit- 
tee and the majority whip, said, “Most of 
the mail I've received against it has been 
from the American Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion.” 

In New York, despite strong support by 
Governor Rockefeller, a no-fault bill intro- 
duced in the Legislature in the last session 
was rejected by the Republican-controlled 
Assembly Committee. The New York State 
Bar Association was unalterably opposed to 
the bill, describing projected premium sav- 
ings as “uncertain and illusory.” 

A compromise bill was reportedly being 
discussed, which would embody features of 
the no-fault system and the present one. 
It would provide for payment by the vic- 
tim’s insurance company of actual losses, 
but would allow for suits for “pain and suf- 
fering” with a deductible clause of possibly 
$500. This proposal was thought to be more 
acceptable to lawyers. 

In New Jersey, Gov. William T. Cahill or- 
dered a legislative inquiry into the auto in- 
surance industry and the no-fault concept 
in March, but has made it clear that he does 
not think the no-fault concept will work, 
and that it will lead to higher rates. 

His insurance commissioner, Robert Clif- 
ford, a former trial lawyer who has handled 
& number of auto accident cases, also does 
not favor the proposal. A bill introduced in 
1967 primarily to allow for a study, ulti- 
mately died. More than half of New Jersey’s 
legislators are lawyers. 

In Florida, Representative W. H. Reedy, 
a Democrat, first proposed no-fault insurance 
in 1965 and has introduced bills twice since 
then, most recently last year, 


{From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 14, 
1971] 

THE ICEMAN CAMETH—MANY SCHOOLS CLOSED, 
COMMUTERS STRANDED, FENDER BENDERS 
ABOUND; More FREEZING RAIN Is DvE 
FRIDAY 
Washington area residents, who got up this 

morning to icy windshields and glassy side- 

walks, may be in for more ice tomorrow 
night, forecasters said today. 
After a night of sleet, which turned to 
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freezing rain, temperatures crept above freez- 
ing in most locations by dawn and were ex- 
pected to stay in the 40’s today. 

But the damage had been done: police 
reported hundreds of minor car accidents and 
schools in many localities were closed for the 
day or opened more than an hour late, 
Absenteeism at government and private of- 
fices was expected to be high as suburban 
drivers were iced in their driveways or were 
reluctant to negotiate glazed side streets. 

Most main highways were in good condition 
as D.C., Maryland and Virginia highway 
crews sanded and salted thru the night. They 
may have the same job tomorrow night, tho, 
as the weather bureau said a complex storm 
system could drop freezing rain, snow or rain. 

Last night a Fairfax police official said, 
“The roads are very, very hazardous and 
we've had six to eight accidents an hour 
when we usually have two.” 

A young woman driving on Shirley Highway 
near the Beltway could testify to the con- 
dition of the roads. She was driving at a 
moderate 35 mph, but still was unable to stop 
when the car in front of her slowed. “I hit 
him and then someone behind hit me. We 
pulled over to the side and while we were 
exchanging licenses and so-on six cars piled 
up in the road right in front of us,” she said, 

On the other hand, some police officials 
said they were surprised how few accidents 
they had in their areas of Maryland and 
Virginia (D.C. main streets stayed in good 
shape) even with the blanket of ice. 

In the District, police said sidewalks were 
in much worse shape than most roads. 

In Nevada, Gov. Mike O’Callaghan, had to 
be rescued from his snowbound Carson City 
mansion, yesterday, as the worst snowstorm 
in 19 years smothered parts of two states. 

Traffic accidents were legion in the Midwest 
and east as a glaze of freezing drizzle and 
sleet combined with fog. Bitter cold grasped 
the Northeast. 

Truckee, Calif., in the high Sierra, had 98 
inches of snow on the ground, including two 
feet from the current storm. The total snow- 
fall was the most since the winter of 1951-52, 
when the city had 200 inches of snow. 

Air traffic also was snarled. American Air- 
lines canceled all flights into Chicago's 
O’Hare International Airport between 4 p.m. 
and midnight. Other airlines reported delays 
and cancellations because of bad weather 
at other Midwest airports. 


{From The Richmond News Leader, Jan. 21, 
1971] 
INSURERS’ SQUEEZE IN VA. SAID DELIBERATE 
(By Tyler Whitley) 

Casualty insurance companies are delib- 
erately restricting their underwriting prac- 
tices in Virginia to force higher insurance 
rates, a Richmond accountant charged here 
today. 

At a General Assembly hearing into the 
tightening insurance market in the state, 
T. Grayson Maddrea Jr. suggested that the 
insurance firms may be trying to “black- 
mail” the General Assembly into passing 
laws beneficial to the companies. 

“If they close the market, there is no law 
on the books to make the State Corporation 
Commission do a damn thing about it,” Mad- 
drea added. 

The accountant has been a frequent 
spokesman at insurance rate hearings in Vir- 
ginia and other states. 

The hearing was called by Richmond- 
Henrico County Del. Edward E. Lane, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Corpora- 
tions and Banking. 

Lane said the tightening insurance market 
warrants discussion during the special ses- 
sion of the Assembly, although he was not 
suggesting that new legislation be intro- 
duced during the session. 

The House committee heard a plea by 
George D. Griffith Jr., president of the Vir- 
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ginia Association of Insurance Agents, for 
new laws permitting insurance companies to 
put desired rate increases into effect imme- 
diately subject to review by the SCC, 

This open competition plan was pushed 
by the agents’ association at last year’s Gen- 
eral Assembly but was rejected. 

Griffith, a South Hill insurance agent, said 
such companies as Maryland Casualty Co., 
Aetna Casualty and Insurance, Peerless In- 
surance, Kemper Insurance Group, Conti- 
nental Insurance Co. and Great American 
Insurance are not writing new auto insur- 
ance in the state. 

He said Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., Insurance Co. of North 
America, Aetna, Royal Globe, Continental, 
U.S. Fidelity & Guarantee and Fireman's 
Fund are restricting the market. 

Griffith told the committee that motorists 
are being forced into substandard or as- 
signed risk insurance plans, which charge 
premiums as much as 75 per cent higher. 

Last year, the number of new policies writ- 
ten under the assigned risk plan increased 
64 per cent to 126,185 from 81,405 the year 
before, he said. 

Griffith said the problem is not confined 
to auto insurance. In southwest Virginia, he 
said, no company will issue a fire insurance 
policy on dwellings valued under $8,000. 

In northern Virginia many companies will 
not insure dwelling risks valued above 
$50,000 because they are prime targets for 
burlgary, he said. 

State insurance commissioner Everette 
Francis defended Virginia’s existing regula- 
tory and rate-making system and said “it 
will work if companies, rating bureaus and 
agents want it to work.” 

Pressed on this, Francis said the companies 
probably are at fault, although he did not 
mean to indict the insurance industry. 

The problem of restrictive insurance is a 
complex one that should be studied by a 
VALC committee, as suggested by two state 
officials to Gov. Holton, Francis said. 

Such problems beyond the control of the 
insurance industry as riots, inflation, in- 
creased accidents, rising crime and the de- 
cline in the securities market are to blame, 
he said. 

Maddrea said he could not say whether a 
conspiracy existed among insurance com- 
panies to adopt restrictive underwriting 
policies in order to bring about open com- 
petition. 

He also said he did not think existing 
insurance rates are too low. 

“If the rates are too low, why don’t in- 
surance companies come in and ask for 
another increase?” he asked. No rate increases 
are pending but several reportedly are being 
prepared. 

Rather than being forced into permitting 
open competition so insurance companies 
will continue to write insurance in the state, 
Maddrea said, the General Assembly should 
authorize the SCC to set up a state pool to 
furnish coverage when an emergency is 
certified. 


Maddrea said he had no objection to an 
open competition plan; but if it is adopted, 
the SCC’s insurance staff should be beefed 
up and the number of corporation commis- 
sioners increased from three to five. 


{From the Richmond Times-Disptach, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 


AUTO INSURANCE ILLS AIRED AT HEARING 


A Virginia legislative committee tried to 
diagnose the ills of a sick automobile in- 
surance industry in Virginia yesterday. For 
some three hours, insurance spokesmen 
tried to pinpoint for the House Corporation, 
Insurance and Banking Committee the fac- 
tors contributing to the state's critically 
tight insurance market. 

Some tried to lay the blame on Virginia’s 
regulatory methods. Others said low premium 
rates in the state were driving companies out 
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of the Virginia market. And a few cast the 
companies themselves in the “bad guy” 
role. 

The impact of the problem was explained 
by George D. Griffith, Jr., president of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, who 
said, “We're fighting for our livelihoods.” 

He said that over the past year or so many 
insurance companies had made underwriting 
requirements so stringent that agents were 
finding it more and more difficult to market 
policies, 

“The result is that thousands of citizens 
cannot buy insurance to protect them, and 
we agents haye no product to sell, [and] 
thus can no longer remain in business,” 
Griffith said. 

In addition to higher underwriting re- 
quirements, he added, many companies were 
simply withdrawing from the Virginia 
market. 

Griffith was one who placed the major 
blame with Virginia’s regulatory methods, 
whereby rate increase requests are filed and 
must gain approval of the State Corporation 
Commission before they can be put into 
effect. 

As an alternative, he sald his organization 
endorsed the “open competition” method 
used in 23 other states, under which rates 
are filed and put into effect immediately, to 
be altered or rescinded at a later date if the 
SCC finds them excessive or discriminatory. 

Another agents’ representative, Sydney 
Rosenbaum, president of the Virginia As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
pleaded with the committee not to “make the 
insurance companies the whipping boys.” 

Disclaiming any endorsement of the “open 
competition” method of establishing rates, 
he said the whole problem boiled down to 
the “continued inadequacy of rates over the 
past 10 years.” 

Leading the attack on the companies was 
T. Grayson Maddrea, a Richmond account- 
ant, who disputed claims that the companies 
weren't making sufficient profit and sug- 
gested they be legally held to a certain maxi- 
mum profit much like the utilities. 

“These companies, especially those selling 
automobile insurance, have been grantd 90 
per cent or more of the rates they've asked 
for in Virginia since 1948," Maddrea said, 
“and they have asked for rate increases every 
year or two.” 

Everett Francis, Virginia’s insurance com- 
missioner, tried to walk a middle line in the 
discussion but close questioning by commit- 
tee members drew from him the comment 
that the “present [regulatory] system will 
work if the companies and rating bureaus 
want it to work.” 

He also said that, in his view, the current 
industry rates “are not necessarily too low.” 


[From the National Underwriter, Feb. 5, 1971] 


N.Y. DEPT. SEES Poor FUTURE For FILE-USE 
RATING 
(By Gaetano Staffa) 

“The New York open competition rating 
law comes up for re-consideration in 1973, 
and we are not as confident of its successful 
future as we were a year ago." 

This appraisal of the rating law's perform- 
ance during the past year was offered by Mal- 
colm McKay, deputy superintendent and 
head of the property complaint bureau of the 
New York insurance department, at a meet- 
ing of the New York chapter of CPCU. 

“Generally, the downstate market has 
never been tighter,” Mr, McKay said. “The 
law has only been in effect for a year, and we 
had hoped we could wait for at least two 
years before evaluating its effectiveness. But 
it looks like we are not going to be given the 
chance,” 

Mr. McKay also said that the department 
plans punitive action against some property- 
liability insurers because of their claims 
settlement practices. “The new section of law 
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40d permits the department to take action 
against those companies that refuse to pay 
claims or that make difficult the payment 
of claims. The department has been build- 
ing files on several companies’ claims experi- 
ence since Sept. 1, 1970, and we expect action 
will be taken soon,” 

The theory behind the open competition 
rating law, Mr. McKay said, is that given 
a large number of insurers with no one com- 
pany dominating, and where there is ease of 
entry into the market, regulation of rates 
makes no sense. Such regulation only pro- 
tects the weak, he said. The department still 
feels that this theory is valid, he added. 

“This year, it seems that the Florida open 
competition law will be retracted. Open 
competition is a very difficult thing to de- 
fend because of the complexity of the argu- 
ment involved. If we are asked to evaluate 
the New York law, we will say that the 
market is not loose and that the companies 
have been very slow to respond,” Mr. McKay 
said. 

Mr. McKay noted one change that is hope- 
ful, if meaningful price competition is to 
exist, is the changing role of the rating bu- 
reau. He also said that market tightening 
might be attributed, in part, to the economic 
recession. “But we can’t stand before the 
people and say the law is working,” he 
warned. 

“The present law is a middleground be- 
tween monopolistic operation and a free 
market system. It does not seem that we are 
moving toward a free market system, al- 
though we are willing to play the free market 
game if the industry would. But the in- 
dustry has very little time left to show the 
department that the law can work,” Mr. Mc- 
Kay said. 

“A lot of legislators are asking questions 
and a lot of people are wondering why they 
voted for the bill, The insurance department 
sold this program to the legislature—per- 
haps we oversold it—and people are now 
looking for results that are just forthcom- 
ing,” he said. 


FLA. TEMPORARILY ENDS FILE-USE: Prior 
APPROVAL IN 


Florida, one of the first states to adopt a 
file-and-use law, has voted to shelve the 
law at least temporarily, and replace it with 
& modified prior approval law. 

The key provision of the statute, adopted 
at a special session of the state legislature, 
requires insurers to file proposed rate 
changes with the commissioner—but even 
if he fails to approve a particular filing, 
the company making it can still institute the 
rate change it seeks. 

Final determination of the filing’s accept- 
ability is left to the courts, and should a 
filing be found excessive there, the company 
making it would have to refund the excess 
portion to policyholders. 

As this issue went to press, final details 
on the effective dates of the new law had 
not yet been decided. 

The house version of the bill sets the ef- 
fective date back to July 1, 1970 and states 
that the new prior approval statute will ter- 
minate July 1, 1971, The senate version 
makes prior approval retroactive to Oct 9, 
1970 (the date on which an auto rate freeze 
was initiated by Florida department), and it 
terminates the prior approval statute on 
Noy. 1, 1971. A conference committee met 
this week to iron out differences; no decision 
had been reached at press time. 

In view of the strong opposition of file- 
and-use already voiced by Florida’s new gov- 
ernor and insurance commissioner, industry 
reaction to the prior approval measure adopt- 
ed by the legislature has been far from nega- 
tiye. Many of the features incorporated into 
the measure were. in fact, proposed by the 
industry. 
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One of these is a series of tests of rate ade- 
quacy which must be applied to filings. In- 
cluded are such factors as increased costs 
of auto repairs and hospital care, and a 
provision that the determination of ade- 
quacy be based on “generally accepted ac- 
tuarial principles.” 

This latter feature is frankly designed to 
prevent arbitrary or capricious action, and 
to give the commissioner a stronger hand in 
making “non-political decisions.” 

Gov. Reubin Askew called the special ses- 
sion of the state legislature so that Florida 
could arrive at a firm position on rate filings 
before the expiration of Feb. 8 of the auto 
rate moratorium declared last year. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Feb. 18, 
1971] 

In THE STATE LEGISLATURES—NY DEMOCRATS 
SEEK To REPEAL OPEN COMPETITION RATING 
SYSTEM 
The Democratic Assembly minority leader 

along with three fellow Democrats, recently 

filed a bill in the New York State legislature 
designed to repeal the state’s 1969 open rat- 
ing law. 

The Democrats’ measure would reinstate 
the power of setting and approving all auto 
insurance rates with the superintendent of 
insurance. 

The legislation, which would return the 
state to the old prior-approval system, was 
introduced by Minority Leader Stanley Stein- 
gut of Brooklyn, along with co-sponsors As- 
semblymen Stanley Fink of Brooklyn, An- 
thony DiFalco of New York and Arthur J. 
Kremer of Long Beach. 

The Democrats noted that auto insurers 
are raising rates an average 15 per cent on 
private passenger cars and some 20 to 25 
per cent on those covered in the assigned 
risk pool. 

Assemblyman Steingut charged that the 
insurance industry abused “the confidence 
we placed in it two years ago” when the open 
competition system became law, He said, 
“They insisted competition would lower 
rates. Instead, they have skyrocketed.” 

He added: “This industry, which is for- 
ever crying poverty, is in fact, super-solvent. 
Witness the refusal to include in their earn- 
ings reports, profits from their investment 
portfolios. It’s a convenient juggling act that 
shows actual losses from their auto insur- 
ance departments to justify soaring pre- 
miums, while making huge profits from 
other investments.” 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

8.949. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 to add an additional title to pro- 
vide for motor vehicle safety collision 
standards. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
establish minimum Federal durability 
standards for automobile bumpers. 

Over the past several years, the cost 
of automotive repairs have been sky- 
rocketing and the premiums on auto 
insurance have become prohibitively 
expensive. Much of the increased costs 
can be traced to inadequately designed 
front and rear bumpers, many of which 
are attractive to the eye, but deadly in 
collisions in which the car or another 
car colliding with it are moving at very 
minimal speeds. 

Tests conducted by the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety, for exam- 
ple, showed damage to rear bumpers 
ranging from $491 for a Chevrolet Im- 
pala to $322 for a Volkswagen in col- 
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lisions in which the other car was mov- 
ing at a speed of only 10 miles an hour. 

This situation can no longer be tol- 
erated. 

A recent statement by a automobile 
executive, claiming that his company’s 
cars provide 100-percent protection from 
any damage if the speed of the colliding 
car does not exceed 2.8 miles per hour, 
points up the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. 

A bumper which can withstand a speed 
of only 2.8 miles per hour without dam- 
age offers scarcely any protection at all; 
it is, in fact, only a costly and decep- 
tive ornament to adorn the front and 
rear end of an automobile. 

Bumpers are involved in approximately 
55 percent of all automobile accidents, 
and efforts must be made to substan- 
tially upgrade their quality so that hu- 
man life can be protected and repair 
costs can be minimized. 

Mr. Roy Lovell, manager of claims at 
Nationwide Insurance Co., said that auto 
repair costs could be reduced some 25 
percent with effective Federal bumper 
standards. And Mr. Robert Leyes, the 
vice president at Allstate, in testimony 
before the National Highway Safety Bu- 
reau, added that improvements in auto 
bumpers could save the American public 
up to $1 billion annually. 

The bill I introduce today would re- 
quire the Secretary of Transportation to 
set standards to require all automobiles 
manufactured in the United States or 
imported after January 1, 1973, to have 
bumpers capable of withstanding a colli- 
sion at speeds up to 10 miles an hour 
without sustaining property damage or 
injury to the occupants of the vehicle. A 
l-year grace period is provided in the 
event the Secretary finds that there are 
compelling reasons for extending the 
deadline. 

I recognize that the Secretary has the 
authority now to set effective standards 
for automobile bumpers; yet the hard 
fact is that he has not seen fit to do so. 
The proposed regulations announced last 
year would only require the vehicle to 
withstand a collision at a speed of 5 miles 
an hour without injuring certain of the 
car’s vital systems. 

That is quite simply not sufficient. 
What we must be concerned about is the 
enormous cost in property damage and 
injuries caused by weak and ineffective 
bumpers. My bill would require that the 
vehicle sustain no property damage at all 
at a higher speed of 10 miles an hour. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the ends 
of my bill can be achieved within the time 
proposed. I hope that the Senate will act 
to implement this legislation so that we 
can cut the burgeoning cost of auto- 
mobile repair and give our citizens added 
protection against crippling and dis- 
abling accidents. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of S. 949 printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 949 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 

Act of 1966 is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new title: 

“TITLE V—FEDERAL SAFETY COLLISION 
STANDARDS 

“Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish by order appropriate Federal motor vehi- 
cle safety collision standards dealing with 
the capability of motor vehicles to collide 
without property damage or injury to the 
occupants of such vehicles in accordance 
with the provisions of this title. Not later 
than January 1, 1973, the Secretary shall 
establish such standards for collision of both 
the front and rear of a motor vehicle with 
a fixed impact barrier at a speed of ten miles 
per hour. 

“(b) If, prior to January 1, 1973, the Secre- 
tary determines that compliance with the 
requirements of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion is unfeasible, he may extend the date 
for establishing such standards, but such 
extension shall be no later than January 1, 
1974. 

“(c) Standards established under this 
title shall be based upon findings of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. 

“Sec. 502, Except as provided in section 
108 (b) of this Act, no person shall manu- 
facture for sale, sell, offer for sale, or intro- 
duce or deliver for introduction in interstate 
commerce, or import into the United States 
any motor vehicle manufactured on or after 
one hundred and twenty days from the date 
an order under this title is issued unless it is 
in conformity with such standards. 

“Sgc. 503. Unless inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of this title, a standard shall be 
prescribed and an order shal be enforced in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
a Federal motor vehicle safety standard es- 
tablished under title I of this Act and all 
the provisions of that title shali apply to 
orders under this title. 

“Sec. 504, There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title such sums 
as may be necessary.” 


By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. Curtis,-Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. HANSEN; Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr, YouNG) : 

S. 950. A bill to amend the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 to permit persons who 
are not members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States and are not licensed 
importers, manufacturers, dealers or col- 
lectors under that act, to import into the 
United States rifies and shotguns to be 
used for sporting purposes, and to permit 
the transfer of sporting rifles and sport- 
ing shotguns between close family mem- 
bers regardless of their States of resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
introduce on behalf of myself and 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Hansen, Mr. 
McGer, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. Younc for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the Gun Control Act of 
1968—Public Law 90-618—in order to 
permit persons who are not members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
and are not licensed importers, manu- 
facturers, dealers or collectors'under that 
act to import into the United States rifles 
and shotguns used for sporting purposes, 
and to permit transfers of sporting rifles 
and sporting shotguns between close 
family members, regardless of their 
States of residence. 
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This bill would modify certain provi- 
sions of the act which I think are unduly 
restrictive in their application to rifles 
and shotguns designed for sporting pur- 
poses. The bill would not affect handguns 
or surplus military firearms. It would ap- 
ply only to sporting rifles and shotguns, 
which are defined as’ those which are 
“generally recognized as particularly 
suitable for or readily adaptable to sport- 
ing purposes.” 

The act provides for the licensing of 
manufacturers, importers, dealers, and 
collectors of firearms. A person who is 
not licensed under the act is prohibited, 
with certain limited exceptions, from 
transferring a firearm to another non- 
licensee who resides in another State. 
Such a transfer, even where the firearm 
is only being loaned, must be made 
through & licensed dealer in the State 
where the transferee resides. A father, 
who lives in Virginia and wants to give 
a shotgun to his son who resides in 
Colorado, cannot send it to him, or even 
take it to him personally. Nor, for that 
matter, can the son receive the shotgun 
in Virginia and then return to Colorado 
with it. Arrangements must be made to 
have the shotgun delivered to a licensed 
dealer in Colorado, who would then, upon 
payment of a fee, deliver the shotgun 
to the son. 

Mr. President, the act» also provides 
that, with certain limited exceptions, 
only federally licensed manufacturers, 
importers, dealers and collectors may ob- 
tain permits to import firearms into the 
United States. This means that a sports- 
man who wants to purchase a hunting 
rifle or shotgun while abroad, or mail 
order such a rifle or shotgun from 
abroad, cannot obtain a permit for im- 
portation. He must effect the importa- 
tion through a licensee in the State where 
he resides. And the licensee will, of 
course, charge a fee. Such arrangements 
may be difficult or impossible to make, 
especially on short notice where, for ex- 
ample, a sportsman traveling in Belgium 
purchases a Browning shotgun and then 
when checking through customs dis- 
covers that he cannot bring it back into 
the United States with him. There is an 
exception to this provision which per- 
mits a member of the Armed Forces sery- 
ing abroad to import sporting and war- 
souvenir type firearms without going 
through a licensee. 

The ostensible reason for these re- 
quirements of the act, together with the 
recordkeeping requirements imposed on 
the dealer through which transfers must 
be made, was to cut down on the flow 
across State lines of firearms potentially 
usable in crime, and to give the States 
better control of firearms within their 
borders. Well, any firearm is potentially 
usable in the commission of a crime, 
and the only way we will ever keep fire- 
arms out of the hands of criminals is by 
confiscating all firearms—including those 
of the vast majority of gun owners who 
are law-abiding citizens. Mr. President, I 
will strongly resist any step in that di- 
rection. And I would feel that way even 
if I did not represent a State populated 
by thousands of avid, law-abiding sports- 
men, because there is no place in a de- 
mocracy for laws which ignore the rights 
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of a majority in order to get at a problem 
created by a small minority. 

Any gun legislation has. to strike a 
proper balance between the competing 
interests of deterring the use of firearms 
in crime and protecting the rights of law- 
abiding citizens to obtain and use fire- 
arms for legitimate purposes. I do not 
believe the 1968 Gun Control Act strikes 
that balance. 

Mr. President, this bill does not at- 
tempt to make all the changes which I 
think are necessary to achieve a proper 
balance. Rather, it would make changes 
to create two very narrow exceptions in 
the situations I outlined earlier. First, 
it would permit the lawful owner of a 
sporting rifie or sporting shotgun to 
transfer it directly to a member of his 
immediate family who resides in another 
State without going through a licensed 
dealer in the transferee’s State. “Imme- 
diate family” is narrowly defined to in- 
clude only direct lineal descendants and 
ascendants. Thus, direct transfers be- 
tween brothers and sisters, and other col- 
lateral relatives who are not residents of 
the same State, would continue to be 
prohibited. 

Second, this bill would enable a person 
who is not a member of the Armed 
Forces, and is not a licensee under the 
act, to obtain a permit to import one 
sporting rifle and one sporting shotgun 
annually without going through a li- 
censee. In order to import such firearms 
by mail order, he would be required to be 
at least 21 years of age. In order to ex- 
pedite the process of obtaining permits, 
which are issued by the Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service—through authority del- 
egated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be required to maintain an im- 
portation list containing descriptions of 
rifies and shotguns which meet the defi- 
nition of “sporting firearms.” This would 
avoid unnecessary delay in the situation 
where a person acquires a sporting rifle 
or shotgun on the spur of the moment 
while traveling abroad, and wants to re- 
turn to the United States with it. 

Mr. President, the purpose clause of 
the 1968 Gun Control Act states that its 
purpose was not “to place any undue or 
unnecessary Federal restrictions or bur- 
dens on law-abiding citizens with respect 
to the acquisition, possession, or use of 
firearms appropriate to the purpose of 
hunting, trapshooting, target shooting, 
personal protection, or any other lawful 
activity.” The changes my bill would 
effect are, I believe, consistent with this 
statement of purpose. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and 
Mr. CANNON): 

S. 951. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
gross income allowances paid under sec- 
tion 5942 of title 5, United States Code. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to exclude 
from gross income allowances paid to 
Federal Government employees under 
section 5942 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 
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In 5 U.S.C. 5942 relates to Federal Gov- 
ernment personnel employed at the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission Nevada Test 
Site, including the Nuclear Rocket De- 
velopment Station. It authorizes pay- 
ment to such employees—in addition to 
their regular compensation—of a special 
allowance not to exceed $10 a day. The 
allowance is paid under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, in providing this special 
allowance the Congress recognized that 
the Federal Government's installation at 
the Nevada test site is situated in an 
unusually remote location. The Congress 
also recognized that because of the na- 
ture of the activities carried on at the 
test site, and because of its isolation, 
special burdens are imposed on Federal 
employees assigned to the site. Such em- 
ployees do not have the option of estab- 
lishing their homes reasonably close to 
where they work. The nearest community 
offering family living accommodations 
is Las Vegas, Nev., which is from 66 to 
92 miles away from the employees’ work 
sites. Some of these employees must com- 
mute for distances up to 184 miles a day 
to and from their jobs. They spend as 
much as 4 hours’ driving time getting 
to and from work. 

In 1966, when this special allowance 
was considered and enacted, the Civil 
Service Commission reported that the 
unusual commuting time and distance 
associated with working at the test site, 
and the absence of closer living accom- 
modations, had combined to create a 
particularly severe personnel recruit- 
ment and retention problem. 

Hence, Mr. President, we approved this 
special allowance—not by way of extra 
compensation or incentive pay—but to 
help defray the inordinately high ex- 
penses that must be incurred by these 
employees in traveling to and from this 
isolated Government installation. Our 
purpose was to recognize and provide for 
an extraordinarily burdensome travel 
situation, and to help assure that the 
vitally important work being conducted 
at the test site would be kept fully 
manned. 

Now, Mr. President, what do we find? 
We find that having authorized this 
necessary special allowance on the one 
hand, the Government has been taking 
back a portion of it with the other. 
Despite vigorous claims by the employees 
at the Nevada test site that this special 
expense allowance should not be viewed 
as income, the Internal Revenue Service 
has disallowed their claims, and the spe- 
cial allowance has been treated as part of 
their taxable income for Federal income 
tax purposes. In December 1968 the Ap- 
pellate Division of the IRS Region Head- 
quarters in San Francisco ruled there is 
no authority under the Internal Revenue 
Code to exclude this special allowance 
from the taxpayer’s gross income. 

Mr. President, it makes little sense to 
me for the Government to provide this 
special allowance and then take a part 
of it back by way of taxes. The Internal 
Revenue Code now allows for the exclu- 
sion from income of a number of allow- 
ances provided Federal employees under 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Act of 1949, and the Ad- 
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ministrative Expense Act of 1946. Cer- 
tain allowances received by civilian em- 
ployees and Peace Corps personnel are 
also excludible. 

While it is true that most such exclu- 
sions relate to employment beyond the 
Continental limits-of the United States, 
the point is that such exclusions are 
grounded on the special conditions— 
often hardship conditions—incident +o 
the Federal employment involved. 

The remoteness of the Nevada test site 
also imposes a hardship on the Govern- 
ment personnel assigned there. We rec- 
ognized this fact when the Congress au- 
thorized this special travel allowance. 
There are approximately 137 employees 
at the test site and the nuclear rocket 
development station. In fairness to these 
employees I believe this allowance should 
also be excluded from taxation. 

The bill I am introducing at this time 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to specifically exclude this statu- 
tory allowance from gross income for 
Federal tax purposes retroactive to taxa- 
ble years ending on or after March 31, 
1966, the date the allowance was first 
made available to Nevada test site em- 
ployees. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and 
Mr. Cannon) : 

S.952. A bill to declare that. certain 
public lands are held in trust by the 
United States for the Summit Lake Pai- 
ute Tribe, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to de- 
clare that certain public lands are held 
in trust by the United States for the 
Summit Lake Paiute Tribe, and for other 
purposes. 

This proposed legislation was submit- 
ted by the Department of the Interior 
late in the 9lst Congress and was not 
acted on. Its purposes are described in 
the Department's letter to the Vice Pres- 
ident of October 30, 1970, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that that letter be printed 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1970. 
Hon. SPIRo T, AGNEW, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill “To declare that cer- 
tain public lands are held in trust by the 
United States for the Summit Lake Paiute 
Tribe, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

This bill provides that all right, title and 
interest of the United States in 600 acres, 
more or less, of public domain land, together 
with all improvements thereon, will be held 
in trust for the Summit Lake Paiute Tribe. 
The bill further provides that the Indian 
Claims Commission will determine the ex- 
tent to which the value of the beneficial in- 
terest conveyed should or should not be set 
off against any claim against the United 
States Government determined by the Com- 
mission. 

This acreage is vacant, unappropriated 
public domain land contiguous to the south 
boundary of the Summit Lake Reservation. 
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A notice of a proposed withdrawal of this 
land in aid of legislation was published in 
the Federal Register of March 23, 1965, page 
3787. 

The Summit Lake Paiute Reservation was 
established by executive order on January 
14, 1913. The area was enlarged by the Act 
of March 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 160), and pres- 
ently consists of some 10,500 acres. The pub- 
lic domain land, which is the subject of this 
bill, was fenced with the reservation land 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 
middle 1930’s. The fencing consists of 4- 
strand galvanized barbed wire on split pine 
posts. The wire appears to be in reasonably 
good condition, but a number of the posts 
will need to be replaced. Two springs and a 
small excavated pond are situated on the 
land. They furnish much needed water for 
livestock grazing on the southern portion 
of the reservation. The terrain of the land 
is such that livestock on this part of the 
reservation must depend upon these springs 
for water. 

These 600 acres have been used continu- 
ously with tribal land for grazing purposes 
to make a well-rounded range unit. The tribe 
considers it imperative that this tract be 
made a part of the reservation in order to 
protect the value of the tribal range re- 
sources, A formal appraisal made in 1965 in- 
dicated the fair market value to be approxi- 
mately $9,000. The land is without value 
for minerals, either metalliferous or non- 
metalliferous. The highest and best use of 
the property is for grazing of livestock dur- 
ing the spring and summer for approxi- 
mately six months’ use. Because of its size 
and location in this isolated area, optimum 
use is realized when combined with con- 
tiguous tribal grazing lands to form a prac- 
tical operating unit. 

The 600 acres plus adjoining reservation 
lands completely surround a 40-acre parcel 
of land owned by a non-Indian. Section 1 
of the bill reserves a right of access to the 
non-Indian land across the 600 acres. 

The owner of the non-Indian land has ex- 
pressed an interest in exchanging his land 
for a parcel of tribal land or in selling the 
40-acre parcel to the tribe. An exchange is 
authorized under section 5 of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984, 985; 25 U.S.C. 465), but a pur- 
chase would be prohibited because of the 
limitations contained in the Act of July 26, 
1968 (82 Stat. 425). This is the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation act for fiscal 
year 1969, and it provides: 

“That no part of this appropriation or 
other tribal funds shall be used for the ac- 
quisition of land or water rights within the 
States of Nevada . . ., either inside or out- 
side the boundaries of existing reservations, 
if such acquisition results in the property 
being exempted from local taxation .. .” 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes the pur- 
chase of this non-Indian tract of land in a 
trust status notwithstanding the inhibition 
contained in existing law. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this draft bill from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON SOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and 
Mr. CANNON) : 

S. 953.-A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act of August 9, 1955, relating to the 
leasing of Indian lands. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. 
JORDAN Of Idaho) : 

S. 954. A bill to authorize the use of 

facilities at the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
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ice Owyhee Indian Hospital te provide 

certain medical care to non-Indians. Re- 

ferred to the Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senator Cannon and the 
Senators from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH and 
Mr. Jorpan), I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to authorize the use of 
facilities at the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Owyhee Indian Hospital to provide 
certain medical care to non-Indians. 

The Owyhee hospital is located on the 
Duck Valley Indian Reservation in Ne- 
vada and Idaho, in a remote and sparsely 
settled region of both States. There are 
some 650 non-Indians within a 50-mile 
radius of this hospital. When they need 
medical assistance—even routine care— 
they must travel over 100 miles to reach 
a medical facility. 

Medical service must be made more 
readily available to these people. I think 
the need is obvious. The measure I am 
introducing today would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, subject to the consent 
of the Indian tribes involved, to take such 
action as may be necessary in order to 
utilize the Owyhee hospital for the pur- 
pose of providing nonemergency medical 
care to non-Indians living within ap- 
proximately 50 miles of the hospital. 
Such care would be provided on a fee- 
for-service basis. 

The Shoshone Paiute Business Council 
of the Duck Valley Reservation passed 
a resolution in June 1968 suporting this 
proposal, I ask that the resolution ap- 
pear in the Recorp following my remarks. 

Mr. President, this legislation will serve 
a dual purpose. It will humanely enable 
non-Indians living in this remote part of 
our country to more readily obtain neces- 
sary medical attention. It will also help 
assure that this facility will be adequately 
utilized, and the fees paid by non-Indians 
will contribute to the financial support of 
the hospital. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE SHOSHONE PAIUTE TRIBES 
OF THE DucK VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION 
Be it resolved by the Shoshone Paiute 

Tribes of the Duck Valley Reservation: 
Whereas, the Shoshone Paiute Business 

Council realizes that medical care is a very 

important factor in daily living, and that the 

Owyhee Indian Hospital is doing an excellent 

job of caring for the medical needs of the 

Indian population of the Duck Valley Reser- 

vation, and 

Whereas there are approximately 650 non- 
Indians within a 50 mile radius of Owyhee 
that have to travel 100 miles each way, some- 
times taking a full day off work to seek 
medical attention, sometimes only to learn 
that a common drugstore remedy would 
satisfy the need, and 

Whereas these non-Indians have expressed 
an interest in receiving routine, non-emer- 
gency medical care in letters to Senator Bible 
and Congressman Baring during 1961 and the 
Superintendent of the Elko County School 
District asked Senator Bible to intercede for 
the non-Indian teachers and their families 
employed in the Owyhee School, and 

Whereas the cost of operation per patient 
per day of the Owyhee Indian Hospital was 
double that of the average in the Phoenix 
Area, which is directly related to the size of 
the hospital and the number of people it 
serves: Now, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Shoshone Paiute Busi- 
ness Council hereby requests Public Health 
Service to make every attempt to cause proper 
legislation to be enacted so that our non- 
Indian neighbors may receive routine, non- 
emergency medical care at the Owyhee In- 
dian Hospital, and the Shoshone Paiute 
Business Council recognizes that fact that 
congress will have to authorize this request, 
so be it further 

Resolved, That the Shoshone Paiute Busi- 
ness Council requests all non-Indians in a 
50 mile radius of Owyhee to make their in- 
terest in this matter known to Public Health 
Service and to members of Congress and Be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Shoshone Paiute Busi- 
ness Council will solicit the approval of the 
County Medical Society and the State Medi- 
cal and Hospital Associations and all sur- 
rounding medical facilities. 


By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BURDICK, Mr, CAN- 
NON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. PROXMIRE and 
Mr. STEVENS). 

S. 955. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make Indian hospital facilities avail- 
able to non-Indians under certain condi- 
tions. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators ALLOTT, BURDICK, 
CANNON, GRAVEL, JORDAN of Idaho, Mc- 
Govern, METCALF, Montoya, Moss, NEL- 
SON, PROXMIRE, and Stevens I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to make Indian hos- 
pital facilities available to non-Indians 
under certain conditions. 

The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to make remote Indian 
medical facilities available to non-Indi- 
ans under certain conditions, with the 
consent of the major Indian tribes served 
by the facility, and provided that priority 
is given the needs of Indian people. 

The high cost of medical resources and 
the scarcity of professional skills have 
clearly delineated the need for more ef- 
fective utilization of existing health 
centers and health manpower skills. 
Throughout the United States there exist 
pockets of medical care deprivation, not 
caused by the lack of resources, but by 
lack of legislative authority to make ex- 
isting health resources available to those 
in need. For example, there are approxi- 
mately 655 non-Indians residing within 
a 50-miles radius of the Owyhee, Nev., 
Indian Hospital and the nearest hospital 
for these people is at Elko, Nev., approxi- 
mately 90 miles away. 

While other hospitals of the Division 
of Indian Health located in remote areas 
are made available to Federal employees 
and their dependents under existing law, 
no provision, except for emergencies, has 
been made for private citizens who reside 
in the vicinity. 

There is legal precedent for extending 
health care in Public Health Service In- 
dian hospitals to nonbeneficiaries. In 
Alaska, such care is provided pursuant to 
48 United States Code 49. The State of 
Alaska has designated certain areas as 
“remote” with reference to the avail- 
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ability of health services, and in these 
areas the Public Health Service hospitals 
provide health services on a reimbursable 
basis to nonbeneficiaries. 

The present proposal will extend the 
Alaska program to all other remote areas 
in the continental United States. 

The use of remote Indian health cen- 
ters will promote greater areawide health 
programing where restricted access 
exists at present. Additionally, the use of 
such facilities by nonbeneficiaries will 
assure fuller utilization of these expen- 
sive facilities, thereby achieving operat- 
ing economies, Control of the hospitals 
would remain the responsibilty of the 
Division of Indian Health thereby main- 
taining the desired quality of care. The 
primary mission of the hospital would 
remain the quality medical care of the 
Indian community, 

Under the proposed bill, the health 
services provided would be supportive in 
nature. The bill does not in any way 
anticipate Federal usurpation of State, 
local, community, or private prerogative 
and responsibilities. 

It is not anticipated the enactment of 
this proposal would add to the costs of 
the Federal Government as services 
would be provided on a “space available 
basis” and would be reimbursable. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr, PROXMIRE (for himself, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. BENNETT) : 

S.J. Res. 55. Joint resolution to provide 
a temporary extension of certain provi- 
sions of law relating to interest rates and 
cost-of-living stabilization. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a joint resolution extending 
until June 1, 1971, the authority of the 
bank regulatory agencies to establish 
flexible interest rate ceilings on time and 
savings deposits offered by financial in- 
stitutions. 

The resolution also extends until 
June 1, 1971, the President’s standby au- 
thority to implement controls on prices, 
wages, salaries, and rents. 

The resolution extending these author- 
ities until June 1 is being offered in or- 
der to permit the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
adequate time to hold hearings on these 
authorities and to consider whether they 
should be extended for a longer period 
of time. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S.J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for a memorial in honor and com- 
memoration of the Seabees of the U.S. 
Navy. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to join the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Washington in cosponsoring a 
joint resolution authorizing the Seabee 
Memorial Association to erect a memo- 
rial on public grounds in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in honor and com- 
memoration of the Seabees of the U.S. 
Navy. 

I have been intimately familiar with 
the work of the Seabees since their be- 
ginning in World War II, soon after 
Pearl Harbor, and with their outstanding 
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accomplishments during conflict as well 
as the tremendous contributions they 
have made and are making to this coun- 
try’s effort to build for peace. 

The honorable and couragoeus service 
of the U.S. naval construction force— 
the Seabees—is most deserving of this 
tribute. The erection of a monument in 
the National Capital area for such rec- 
ognition is extremely appropriate. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S. 535 


At the request of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Harr), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 535, to amend the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act by designating the 
Au Sable and Manistee Rivers for poten- 
tial additions to the national wild and 
scenic rivers system. 

s. 687 


At the request of the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boses), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 687, the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Assistance 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


At the request of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL), on behalf of the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 


Monpa.e), the Senator from West Vir- 


ginia (Mr. BYRD), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr, East- 
LAND) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 10, to authorize the 
President to designate the week begin- 
ning March 21 as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing 
in Action.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For. nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, there will 
now be allotted 45 minutes for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, 
under the 3-minute rule. 
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FIRE ANT ERADICATION 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
had many inquiries concerning the cur- 
rent operation and future outlook of the 
Fire Ant Eradication and Control Pro- 
gram as administered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the State authorities. 

I am sure that many other Senators 
have also had a multitude of requests 
from those who both favor and oppose 
the eradication and control program. 
Certainly, many of those contacting me 
have been from States other than Lou- 
isiana. 

A certain amount of controversy sur- 
rounds this program and the methods 
currently in use to provide relief from 
this pest. I think a large part of this con- 
troversy is misplaced. It arises, in large 
part, because many of the facts are not 
widely known by the interested parties. 

With that in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that a documented report on the 
Fire Ant program prepared in response 
to my inquiries by the USDA, be included 
in the Recorp at this point. I believe that 
all Senators will find the facts of value 
in responding to their constituents. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 9, 1970. 

Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of November 24, on be- 
half of Dr. W. Henry Long, concerning the 
cooperative Federal-State imported fire ant 
program. 

This Department has not embarked upon 
a $200 million program to eradicate the im- 
ported fire ant. However, we do cooperate 
with several Southern States having infes- 
tations in an imported fire ant control pro- 
gram. 

The current status of the program was ex- 
plained to the House and Senate Subcom- 
mittees on Agricultural Appropriations this 
spring as follows: “Large-scale field trials to 
test eradication techniques are proving suc- 
cessful in certain areas. Further trials and re- 
search are being conducted to determine 
whether it is feasible to eradicate this agri- 
cultural pest from the United States.” These 
studies will have a final evaluation following 
the fall program to determine if eradication 
could be accomplished based on the knowl- 
edge available to us. Other factors, of course, 
will have to be considered in the determina- 
tion of the feasibility of such an undertak- 
ing, including the impact on the environ- 
ment. 

The enclosed statements will give you ad- 
ditional information on the imported fire 
ant problem. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. Irvine, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Facts ON THE IMPORTED FIRE ANT 

The imported fire ant is a major pest in 
nine Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. This 
ant, which first entered the country in cargo 
or ballast from some South American port, 
has proved to be a formidable and persistent 
agricultural and urban nuisance. 

Introduced into the United States in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, around 1918, the fire ant now 
infests approximately 120 million acres in the 
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South. Individual mound treatments and 
limited eradication efforts to date have not 
stopped the march of the ant northward and 
westward. 

Imported fire ants inflict a venomous sting 
which causes a painful reaction to both man 
and animals, This sting results in a pustule 
that may persist for several days and, if 
broken, causes small scars that may remain 
for weeks or months. Fire ants are the plague 
of workers who harvest crops in infested 
fields. 

The ants choose cleared land, warm to the 
sun, for their mounds. The mounds, which 
may contain up to 100,000 ants, interfere 
with agricultural operations and reduce 
the efficiency of labor and machinery. Im- 
proved pastures and hay fields are their spe- 
cial targets. 

Fire ant mounds are also found in school- 
yards, playgrounds, parks, and along high- 
ways. They are eyesores and make it difficult 
to take care of the grounds. The highest rate 
of fire ant infestation are usually noted along 
mew roads, pastures, and ditch banks or 
levees. If cropland is not cultivated fre- 
quently, or chemically treated, it is also 
favorable for establishment of mounds. 
Mounds have been found in almost all types 
of soil, some on marshy lands near the shores, 
and some on sandy beaches. 

The density of the mounds varies greatly 
at different sites. Pastures, for example, can 
have infestations of 100 to 200 mounds per 
acre, 

Fire ants usually spread 5 to 6 miles per 
year. New mounds, however, have been es- 
tablished 10 to 12 miles from parent mounds. 
The fire ant “hitchhikes” long distances via 
human transportation. One female fire ant 
can represent an entire future colony of 
mounds. Fire ants capable of starting new 
colonies also travel in plants, sod, and other 
nursery stock, 

The fire ant has spread to the Eastern Sea- 
board and as far west as Texas, There is no 
barrier to stop its spread farther north and 
into parts of New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. The fire ant is spreading at the rate 
of several million acres a year. The Federal- 
State control and quarantine program is the 
most effective way to deter spread. 

During the course of the hearings with 
the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations in fiscal year 1968, the De- 
partment was asked to develop a plan for the 
complete eradication of the imported fire 
ant. 

In our reply to that request we stated that, 
because of the size of the undertaking, it 
was considered important that additiona’ 
research and methods improvement studies 
be made to determine if eradication could be 
accomplished with the present technology. 

The current status of the imported fire 
ant program was explained to the House and 
Senate Subcommittees on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations this spring as follows: “Large- 
scale field trials to test eradication tech- 
niques are proving successful in certain 
areas. Further trials and research are being 
conducted to determine whether it is feasible 
to eradicate this agricultural pest from the 
United States." These studies will have a 
final evaluation this fall to determine if 
eradication could be accomplished based on 
the knowledge available to us, Other factors, 
of course, will have to be considered in the 
determination of the feasibility of such an 
undertaking, including the impact on the 
environment. 

So you can see that the eradication pro- 
gram has not begun. To date, anyone evaluat- 
ing the overall results in all infested States 
can only conclude that the program has been 
one of control, even though in some portions 
of some States the fire ant has not been 
found over an 18-month period from the 
time final treatment was completed. 

The current control program involves the 
use of a bait containing minute amounts of 
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slow-acting toxicant. The bait contains a 
food attractant (soybean oil), which is im- 
pregnated on corncob grits. Only 1.7 grams 
of the toxicant are applied per acre. The 
worker ants gather the bait as food as soon 
as it is applied and take it into the mounds, 
The ants, including the queen, feed on the 
bait and the colony is destroyed. 

We wish to assure you that this program 
has been closely monitored for side effects 
which may adversely affect the environment 
and other values. Such information is fully 
considered as it becomes available. Thus far, 
nothing has been found in these investiga- 
tions to cause concern or to indicate changes 
in normal treatment practices. 


THe INSECTICIDE MIREX 


Mirex is actually one of the safest insecti- 
cides presently on the market. It would be 
impossible for a person to obtain a lethal 
dose by either breathing fumes from it or 
from contact with their skin. The mam- 
malian toxicity of mirex is so low it is com- 
paratively safe even if small amounts were 
accidentally eaten. The amount of mirex 
(1/17 of an ounce), applied to the average 
acre of land to control the fire ant is no 
more toxic than four to five common aspirin, 
One of the main reasons that mirex was origi- 
nally chosen for use against ants was its 
known high level of safety for mammals, 
birds, and other invertebrates. 

During the original developmental period 
when mirex was first studied and tried in 
the field, very extensive tests were conducted 
by both the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior on the effect of 
mirex on nontarget organisms, particularly 
birds, mammals, and fish. All these tests 


showed that mirex was exceedingly safe when 
used at the recommended rate. After mirex 
was accepted, further extensive tests were 
conducted during actual control programs, 
as well ag detailed and indepth laboratory 
studies. Again, all tests have indicated that 


at the recommended rate mirex is safe to al- 
most all nontarget organisms. The chemical 
company which supplies mirex has also run 
very extensive tests to determine that it does 
not contaminate crops, milk, or domestic 
animals which might be eaten by man, 

Mirex is a chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cide and, like DDT and other related insecti- 
cides, it does have an extensive field life and 
traces of it can be found for several years. 
However, there is no indication that it is 
more stable than DDT or that it does not 
break down through the normal method of 
biodegradation. Like most chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, once the material has entered the 
soil, it remains there until biodegraded with 
almost none of it being carried off in ground 
water or volatizing into the air. 

Mirex is actually almost totally insoluble. 
The amounts that could dissolve in water 
was exceedingly small (parts per billion or 
less). 

Monitoring of hundreds of water samples 
from streams, lakes, and ponds in areas which 
have been treated has always failed to de- 
tect any quantity of mirex in water. While it 
is entirely possible that exceedingly minute 
traces may be entering the water, it is im- 
possible with the best analytical equipment 
today to detect these residues if they do 
exist. 

Very extensive tests by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service have shown that the oil corncob 
grit bait used for controlling the ant is un- 
attractive to almost all forms of wildlife. 
Even if a bird or some other animal should 
feed upon the grit, it is scattered so widely 
over an area (16 particles the size of a grain 
of sand per square foot) and contains so little 
insecticide that it would be impossible for 
them ‘to obtain a lethal dose. 

In 8 years of use in the field in which many 
Small ponds and streams have been treated 
with mirex and in extensive laboratory stud- 
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ies, it has been impossible to show that 
mirex when used at the recommended rate 
will kill or harm in any way any marine or 
fresh water fish. In laboratory studies in 
which massive doses of mirex were used, 
however, some slowing of growth, gill deform- 
ity, and increased mortality were observed. 
However, the effects were only found when 
400 to 4,000 pounds of bait per acre were 
used (in comparison with the normal rate of 
application of 1% pounds of bait). When 
ponds; were treated at these very high rates 
it was possible to find residues of mirex in 
the fish. However, when the mirex treatments 
were stopped or the fish removed to clean 
ponds, the residues in their bodies usually 
rapidly decreased, showing that the mirex 
was being excreted or biodegraded. 

Extensive tests with mirex have failed to 
show any adverse effect to wildlife, mammals, 
or any vertebrate animals when used at the 
recommended rate. Only when the dosages 
are raised by hundreds, thousands, or even 
ten thousands above those used in the field 
does some mortality of adverse effects. on 
reproduction occur, 

Extensive laboratory studies have shown 
that crawfish will not feed upon mirex 
unless starved. When used at the recom- 
mended rate on crawfish in aquariums in the 
laboratory, it did not kill them. 

The bait which is used to control the ants 
is actually very. unattractive to most species 
of insects; only a few ground-liying insects 
Such as cockroaches, crickets, etc., have ever 
been suspected of feeding on the bait, While 
some of these ground insects may be killed 
by the bait, extensive examinations of areas 
in which mirex bait has been used has yet 
to show a decrease or disappearance of any 
group of insects other than ants. Honey bees 
in particular have been extensively studied 
and, while the pure insecticide applied in 
massive dosages will kill them, normal field 
applications of bait have been shown in sci- 
entific studies to have no effect on the bees: 

While several species of closely related ants 
are attracted to the oil bait and will be 
killed by it, there are also numerous species 
which are not attracted to oil and do not 
take the bait. Following three applications of 
mirex to eliminate the ant from experi- 
mental blocks, studies have shown that many 
Species of ants not only survive, but their 
populations readily increase to fill the niche 
from which the fire ants have been elimi- 
nated. Most of the ants which are not affect~ 
ed belong to the subfamily Formicinae. This 
group of ants is usually recognized as being 
the most beneficial. 

An application of mirex, rather than up- 
setting the environment, if anything actual- 
ly corrects it. The fire ant is not native to 
this country and has replaced or greatly re- 
duced many native species of ants. The elim- 
ination of it by mirex bait and allowing our 
native species to reestablish has actually 
been a step in returning our environment to 
its natural condition. 

Marine fish (and fresh water fish) are not 
affected by mirex bait unless the dosages used 
are increased by hundreds or thousands of 
times, While it is possible to kill small crabs 
and shrimp by forcing them to feed upon bait 
in the laboratory, it has not been possible to 
show mortality of these animals in the field 
following a bait application at the recom- 
mended rate. 

Studies on the populations of shrimp and 
crabs in areas near which mirex bait has 
been applied have usually shown that the 
populations after the treatments are normal 
and, in several cases, have actually been 
higher than they were before the treatments 
were started. While minute residues have oc- 
casionally been detected following bait ap- 
plications, it has yet been impossible to show 
that mirex causes any significant mortality 
or adverse effect to these natural populations. 

Examination of over 6,000 shellfish samples 
from over the United States has failed to 
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turn up mirex except for a few samples from 
estuaries draining areas in the Southern 
States in which mirex bait was used. Even 
In these cases the amount of mirex found 
was exceedingly minute, usually below a part 
per million. Since mirex is a typical 
chlorinated hydro-carbon insecticide, it is 
presumed that even if it were picked up by 
an oyster or shellfish it would behave in the 
normal manner of most of these pesticides 
and would be rapidly flushed from the 
mollusk’s body. 

Catfish, like all fish; are very resistant to 
mirex, and it would be expected that no 
mortality, either in domestic ponds or in 
the wilds, would ever result from the bait 
application. While very minute residues have 
been found in wild catfish, analysis of 
samples from five catfish farms in Mississippi 
in areas which were treated with mirex bait 
failed to show any residues. Actually, the 
method used to artifically raise catfish, in- 
cluding the massing of many fish in a small 
volume of water and feeding them artificial 
food, would greatly reduce or eliminate the 
chance of their obtaining enough mirex to 
build up any significant residues. 

While USDA scientists have shown that 
mirex can be picked up and concentrated to 
a limited extent in the food chain, they have 
also found that long before any substantial 
levels are reached, the concentrations levels 
off and, once the applications are stopped, 
begin to decrease. In all cases, the highest 
rates of mirex found in the top predators 
of the food chain have usually been only a 
hundredth or a thousandth of that amount 
which would be expected to produce any 
adverse effect. Mirex is applied in very 
minute amounts, and the highest levels of 
concentration which result from its entering 
the food chain are proportionately very small. 

The food chain on which man is dependent 
is almost totally separated from the food 
chain in which minute amounts of mirex 
have been found. The food supply of man, 
i.e,, domestic animals and crops, has never 
been found to contain mirex. While minute 
quantities might be obtained by eating wild 
game or fish which may have very minute 
residues, it would be impossible for a person 
to eat enough of this wild game to obtain 
& significant dose of this insecticide. 

There are no tests, or any evidence to indi- 
cate that mirex is a dangerous carcinogen to 
man in the manner in which it is presently 
being used, To date, a single experiment has 
shown that massive doses of mirex (just 
under the amount which would cause the 
death of the animal) fed daily to an ab- 
normal strain of mice for almost their en- 
tire life (18 months) produced a slight in- 
crease in the percentage of live tumors nor- 
mal to untreated individuals of that strain of 
mice. No evidence has been produced to show 
that these tumors are malignant or harm- 
ful. While certain people have interpreted 
this type of test as indicating that certain 
insecticides would cause cancer in man, the 
American Medical Association has strongly 
criticized attempts to draw such sweeping 
and far-reaching conclusions on such lim- 
ited and biased data. 

While several hundred thousand particles 
of bait are applied per acre to get the neces- 
sary distribution to assure that all ants find 
the bait, this is not to imply that this is all 
poison. In actuality, the bait consists of 99.7 
percent inert and harmless material; only 0.3 
percent of it is the insecticide mirex. At this 
rate less than 1/17 of an ounce of mirex is ap- 
plied per acre. This amount is so small that 
in a normal sample of soil it would be al- 
most impossible to detect the mirex even by 
the most sensitive analytical method avail- 
able to chemists today, 


IMPORTED Fire ANT 
INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD 


The imported fire ant is an important pest 
in the nine Southern States of Alabama, 
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Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas. This ant which is reported to have 
first entered the country in cargo or ballast 
from some South American port has proven 
to be a formidable and persistent pest of 
agricultural importance, as well as an im- 
portant pest of people in both rural and 
urban areas. Reports indicate that it was in- 
troduced into the United States at the port 
of Mobile, Alabama, some time around 1918. 
By 1953 it has expanded its range to approxi- 
mately 15 million acres in 103 counties. The 
latest survey in 1970 indicated that it now 
infests 126 million acres in over 400 counties 
in nine Southern States; 20 million of these 
acres were found infested within the last 3 
years. 

While some scientists (3) feel that the ant 
may have reached the northern climatic 
range, the Mississippi-Alabama-Tennessee 
border, 40° F. mid-winter mean temperature 
(2), others feel its potential range up the 
east coast and westward is still extensive and 
its ultimate range may be several times what 
it is today. The ant is spreading at the rate 
of several million acres a year, The State and 
Fedéral quarantines are deterrents to its 
long-distance spread. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


In the 126,000 infested acres in the nine in- 
fested Southern States, more than a million 
people (4) are stung by the imported fire ant 
every year. Many of them are stung not by 
one ant, but by many ants (5). Hundreds of 
such victims require medical attention (6). A 
small percentage of the sting victims are al- 
lergic (1, page 23). For such victims, the 
sting is serious, sometimes fatal (7). Losses 
due to infestation of pasture, hayland, and 
cropland, and cost of treating nonfarm areas 
such as cemeteries, parks, and levees are sub- 
stantial. (8). Early reports indicated that 
losses due to attack by this ant on cultivated 
crops were extensive before 1950 (9, 10, 11, 
and 12). However, the routine use of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides for con- 
trolling the soil insects in the 1950’s inci- 
dentally also controlled this pest in. culti- 
vated flelds. Breakage of machinery, time lost 
in mowing, and loss in labor efficiency due to 
stings and fear of stings in infested areas 
are substantial. Direct dollar losses in pro- 
duction, chiefly of cattle and calves and hay, 
amount to about $18 million annually in in- 
fested areas, 

In summer,.1950 to date, the fire ant has 
changed from primarily a crop pest to a pest 
affecting man. 

People in the infested States consider the 
imported fire ant to be a serious pest, dis- 
turbing their comfort, impairing the qual- 
ity of their environment, and threatening the 
health and even the life of some people. 
There are many statements attesting this 
he by individuals and organizations 
(13). 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRAM 

Observations made in the late 1940’s in 
Alabama and Mississippi revealed that the 
imported fire ant was becoming a major pest, 
The States and the Federal Government at 
that time became concerned and initiated 
surveys to determine the extent and severity 
of the infestation. During the period 1947- 
52, State and Federal scientists made stud- 
ies of its biology, ecology, economic damage, 
and control (9 and 10). 

A cooperative Federal-State-local import- 
ed fire ant program was initiated by the De- 
partment in 1957 at the imsistence of the 
Congress following strong representation by 
the States. Cooperative programs have been 
conducted in all infested States since that 
time. The Congress has specifically consid- 
ered and reviewed the program each yéar in 
connection with the hearings on the appro- 
priation bill for the Department (14). 

In the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, the in- 
secticides heptachlor and dieldrin, then used 
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for controlling this pest, were shown to be a 
potential hazard to wildlife. The develop- 
ment of the present mirex bait in 1961 and 
1962 to replace heptachlor and dieldrin was 
hailed as a major scientific achievement in 
insect control, and consequently was ap- 
proved by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior and con- 
servation organizations, Within the last few 
years, mirex residues have been found occur- 
ring in nontarget organisms. The safety of 
the use of this material has recently been 
questioned (15, 16, 17, 18, and 19). In 1970, 
the U.S. Department of the Interior ob- 
jected to the broadcast application of the 
bait (19). 
LEGAL BASIS FOR CONDUCT OF PROGRAM 


The Secretary of Agriculture initiated the 
program under his broad authority in co- 
operation with the States to engage In pro- 
grams “to eradicate, suppress, control, or to 
prevent or retard the spread of insect 
pests . . . such as imported fireant.. ." (7 
U.S.C. 147a). Federal quarantines and regu- 
lations are in effect in all areas of infesta- 
tion under the provision of sections 8 and 9 
of the Plant Quarantine Act of August 20, 
1912, as amended, and section 106 of the 
Federal Plant Pest Act. (7 U.S.C. 161, 162, 
150ee; 7 CFR 301.81-301.81-10). The States 
have comparable quarantines under their 
programs. 

RESEARCH AND METHODS DEVELOPMENT 
1. Development of bait 


A methods development laboratory was 
established at Gulfport, Mississippi, in 1957 
to undertake studies on the control of the 
imported fire ant, Dieldrin, chlordane, and 
heptachlor were the primary materials for 
fire ant control at’ that time. The laboratory 
sought pesticides less hazardous to nontar- 
get organisms and the environment and less 
expensive than dieldrin and heptachlor. 
Ecological studies of the ant, coupled with 
tests of candidate chemicals, led to the de- 
velopment of mirex bait. The bait consists 
of corncob grits as the carrier, soybean oil 
as the attractant, and mirex as the toxicant. 
It was shown to be effective in 1961 and 
adopted for general use in 1962. Initially, 
the bait was applied at the rate of 1214 
pounds to the acre—4.3 grams of the toxi- 
cant. The dosage was later reduced to 11⁄4 
pounds of the bait with only 1.7 grams of 
the toxicant. 


2. Aerial application 


The mirex bait is specifically developed for 
aerial application. It is formulated in a way 
to eliminate drift; the particles:are heavy 
enough to fall into the designed area. The 
broadcast application by aircraft. produces 
the maximum effective control with the low- 
est volume of bait. New methods of aircraft 
release and electronic guidance provide for 
accurate distribution of the bait to target 
areas. Experience has shown that ground 
methods of application are less effective and 
usually result in the use of more toxicant. 


3. Mound treatment 


Using this bait for treatment on a mound- 
to-mound basis may give short term tem- 
porary relief to small areas such as a private 
yard; but for anything larger it {8 imprac- 
tical for several reasons. The degree of con- 
trol obtained by mound treatment is usually 
very poor, since small new mounds are 
usually overlooked by the person doing the 
treatment. At certain times of the year, con- 
trol by mound treatment may run only 50 
to 70 percent as opposed to 98 to 99 percent 
control with a broadcast application of the 
bait. Since the present bait is gone from the 
area of treatment within a few days, rein- 
festation by mounds from the adjacent area 
migrating in or from new queens flying in 
usually takes place very rapidly. 

The control obtained by this method is, 
therefore, good for only a few months as 
opposed to several years when the bait is 
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applied over large plots of land. Inevitably, 
farmers or homeowners when trying to treat 
individual mounds consider the amount of 
bait to be applied (1 tablespoon per mound) 
as being too small to be effective and in- 
crease the dose by severalfold. Also, most 
people are unfamiliar with the method of 
action of a bait and, therefore, are dissatis- 
fled with the slow death of the mound (it 
usually takes several weeks after a mound is 
baited before it is completely killed). When 
they find that the mound is not dead ina 
day or two, they usually repeat the treat- 
ment two or three times. The result of in- 
dividual mound treatment is that usually 
5 to 10 times the recommended dosage of 
mirex is used. Since the degree of control 
is poor and since the treatment must be 
repeated frequently, an ideal situation is cre- 
ated whereby a large number of ant col- 
onies are exposed to a low but continual 
exposure to the insecticide. This, over a peri- 
od of many generations, would create an ideal 
situation in which resistance to the insecti- 
cide could develop. 

In 1967, a committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil was established to review the fire ant 
program under a contract by the Agricultural 
Research Service. The report of the commit- 
tee questioned the feasibility of eradicating 
the fire ant and recommended further re- 
search (3). Subsequent research and meth- 
ods development work as suggested by the 
Academy and pursuant to a directive of the 
Congress has included major eradication 
feasibility studies. These studies, in the opin- 
ion of Agricultural Research Service scien- 
tists (20) have shown that it is apparently 
technologically possible to eradicate the im- 
ported fire ant with three accurately timed 
applications of the mirex bait. 

The intensive research and methods devel- 
opment studies by the Agricultural Research 
Service and the States have also been directed 
toward alternate methods of control, bio- 
logy, ecology, tests of eradication technology, 
aircraft application of the bait, aircraft guid- 
ance, environmental impact of the control 

m, and an intensive study of alternate 
chemicals that could replace mirex. Work is 
also being done with attractants and other 
survey aids. The bibliography (21) shows the 
extent of research work that has been done 
on this ant and the insecticide mirex. All of 
the literature in this supplementary bibliog- 
raphy bas been examined and evaluated, 
and much of it reviewed in the statement 

contained in Exhibit 1. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REQUESTS THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR TO CON- 
DUCT ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY 
Studies made by Plant Protection Division 

scientists on Cat Island in the Gulf of Mexico 
during the period 1968-70 showed mirex en- 
tering the food chain (24). We then estab- 
lished monitoring studies to determine the 
significance of the residues in nontarget or- 
ganisms. 

A study of the effect of the insecticide 
mirex on the estuarine environment was es- 
tablished under contract by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Gulf Breeze, Florida, 
laboratory. Residues were no higher than 0.2 
parts per million and generally were less than 
0.1 p.p.m. Such residues have been reported 
in’ about one-fourth of the samples of 
shrimp, crabs, and fish taken from the test 
area (22). This study should confirm or deny 
the significance of the implication from the 
feeding studies at the Gulf Breeze, Florida, 
laboratory, that mirex residue are causing 
some damage to the aquatic environment (1, 
pages 34 and 35). The results of the study 
to date suggest that confirmation is unlikely. 

Additional studies of the impact of the in- 
secticide treatments on the terrestrial en- 
yironment were started by ARS scientists in 
1969. These have provided further confirma- 
tion of presence of residues in the food web, 
but have provided no evidence of adverse 
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effect on reproduction or population levels 
and no observed mortality attributable to 
mirex (23). Both studies are continuing 
There is rapid disappearance of mirex resi- 
dues (90 percent in 1 year) from most levels 
of the food chain once the treatment is com- 
pleted (24). 
THE 1971 CALENDAR YEAR PROGRAM 

During the first half of fiscal year 1971, 
7 million acres were aerially treated with 
mirex. The following plans were developed 
jointly by representatives of the Department 
and the cooperating States for implementa- 
tion after March 15, 1971. These plans are de- 
signed to meet the needs of the people that 
are affected. They provide for proper pes- 
ticide use, organized community effort to 
provide for maximum benefit, careful atten- 
tion to application procedures, and care in 
the treatment of sensitive areas. USDA will 
cooperate with the States on programs with 
the following objectives: 

1. To control the ant on land whose owners 
seek such control and the State or a local 
agency with State concurrence shares the 
cost of such control. 

2. To treat infested areas in such States as 
have adequate funds to share the cost of ade- 
quate treatment of all land in areas desig- 
nated for such treatment in order to reduce 
or eliminate infestation in such areas. 

3. To continue with the concurrence of 
each affected State to treat small, isolated in- 
festations in order to delay or prevent further 
expansion of the infested area. 

4, To treat the periphery of the generally 
infested areas in order to prevent spread to 
uninfested areas in carrying out the purpose 
of the State and Federal quarantines. 

In this control-oriented program, it is esti- 
mated that the total acres to be treated one 
or more times will approximate 6 million. 

The Department will continue an intensive 
effort of program monitoring, basic research, 
and methods development studies. We will 
seek more effective and alternate methods of 
fire ant control. Studies are continuing to de- 
velop methods of control using short-lived 
pesticides which would have no residues. 

To the maximum feasible extent, treat- 
ments will be applied in such a manner as to 
minimize contamination of aquatic areas— 
lakes, streams, and estuaries. 

The Department plans to request funding 
to continue this program at about the 1971 
level in future fiscal years. Such a program 
can contain and control the fire ant in 
treated areas. Eradication is not now a pro- 
gram objective. 

STATEMENT 
1. Environmental impact 


As in any program utilizing insecticides 
for the control of a specific pest, the effects 
on the nontarget organisms and the environ- 
ment in general can be expected. So far, over 
80 million acres have been treated for mirex 
bait since 1962 without evidence of damage 
having occurred to nontarget organisms as 
indicated by mortality or reproductive fail- 
ure. To the contrary, the environmental qual- 
ity in the 30 million acres has markedly im- 
proved by the control or elimination of the 
fire ant. Studies on environmental impact of 
mirex in these 30 million acres have shown 
that adverse effects are minimal and short 
ranged, The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has evaluated the potential environmental 
effects of the control program listed in this 
statement and feels that the benefits of the 
carefully planned, closely supervised pro- 
pear far outweigh the potential adverse 
effects. 


2. Favorable environmental effect 
By continuing the control program at its 
present level, the ant will be reduced to an 
insignificant level over large parts of its 
range resulting in substantial improvement 
of the environment through the reduction of 
fire and damage to man, animals, crops, pas- 
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tures, and the environment in general in the 
treated areas. This limited control program 
should help alleviate the suffering of the 
many millions of people who are stung by 
this ant and should reduce somewhat the 
hundreds of victims who must require medi- 
cal attention (6). 

Losses due to infestation of pastures and 
hayland, breakage of machinery, time lost in 
mowing, loss in labor and efficiency of farm 
help due to stings or fear of stings are sub- 
stantial. Direct dollar losses in production 
of cattle, calves, and hay which now total 
about $18 million annually will be reduced 
substantially. The comfort and health of the 
people living within the areas to be treated 
will be improved by the environmental im- 
provement brought about by the elimination 
or control of this pest. 

Of the existing means of chemically 
controlling the imported fire ant, mirex is 
environmentally the safest and, due to the 
minute amounts of material used, would 
leave the least residue in the environment. 
The safety of the mirex bait treatment and 
the transient nature of the minute residues 
which would occur following such treatments 
can be shown by an examination of the 
records of mirex treatment which have taken 
place since 1962. In the past 8 years, over 
30 million acres of land have been treated 
yet there has not been shown a single 
confirmed case of mortality, reproductive 
effect, or detrimental ecological upset with 
the exception of a number of related species 
of ants. 


3. Adverse environmental effects which can- 
not be avoided 


The presence of minute mirex residues and 
the concentration of these residues in the 
food chain can be viewed as a potential 
environmental hazard which cannot be 
avoided. Despite a fairly extensive literature 
on the toxicity and safety of mirex and a 
recent study on mirex residues in the en- 
vironment, some scientists have opposed the 
program due to this potential hazard. They 
are of the opinion that further evaluations 
and study are needed before widespread use 
of this bait is continued. 

Following a mirex application, the only 
nontarget organisms known to be affected 
by the bait at this time are a few other 
species of oll-loving ants. Residues in the 
range of 0.001 to 0.1 p.p.m. can be detected 
in many nontarget organisms following a 
bait application. These residues can be con- 
centrated up the food chain to maximums 
of 1 to 9 p.p.m. in some birds and 1 to 40 
p.p.m. in some insect-eating vertebrates. 
These levels which have been found in ver- 
tebrates have been consistently smaller than 
the amounts found necessary to cause mor- 
tality or adverse effects on reproduction in 
birds, fish, or mammals. 

The toxicant mirex has never been found 
in water taken from areas treated under this 
program or areas subject to runoff. Residues 
have been found at low levels in soil and 
sediment. The analyses were made at 0.01 
p.p.m. level for soil and sediment and 0.01 
p.p.b. for water. 

In a study of the effect of mirex on fish, 
adverse effects were noted only when the 
rate of application was increased from the 
1% pounds of bait per acre to the equivalent 
of 220 and 2,200 pounds of bait per acre. 
At these massive dosages, some of the ex- 
perimental fish were still surviving and could 
reproduce successfully. The only significant 
finding was a temporary deformation of gills 
and kidney lesions at the very highest dos- 
age (25). 

In the study of the effect of mirex on birds, 
no adverse effects on survival of reproduction 
were observed on ducks, pheasants, or quail 
(26, 27, and 28) and chickens when mirex 
was applied at the normal rate, Adverse ef- 
fects became apparent only when the domes- 
tic chickens were fed daily 300 and 600 p.p.m. 
mirex in their diet which resulted in eggs 
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containing up to 1,900 p.p.m. mirex residue. 
At this massive dosage, hatchability and 
chick survival decreased (29). 

Continual massive dosages of mirex fed in 
the diet of laboratory mice and rats also have 
been found to decrease statistically repro- 
duction in these rats and to cause cataracts 
in some of the young. Such massive dosages 
have resulted also in an elevated tumor rate 
in certain strains of laboratory mice (33). Of 
a total of 65 mice treated with mirex at 
very high dosage levels, 30 had tumors (45 
percent) compared with 53 naturally oc- 
curring tumors in 338 control mice (15 per- 
cent) (33). Significance of these data for 
man is unknown but, on the basis of this 
study, mirex was placed in category B of 
the Mrak report, “Compounds Judged Posi- 
tive for Tumor Induction,” the use of which 
should be restricted. 

At the recommended rate of application, 
mirex has been found capable of killing 
Juvenile crabs and shrimp held in aquarium 
under laboratory conditions. Attempts to 
duplicate this condition under field condi- 
tions by monitoring an estuarine area under 
treatment with mirex bait have to date pro- 
duced no evidence of mortality or adverse 
reproductive effects on either shrimp or crab 
populations (22). The mirex residues have 
been detected also in oysters from estuarine 
areas which have been treated or drained 
treated areas (24 and 30). 

Since the imported fire ants prey on other 
invertebrates, they may have some benefit, 
e.g. in controlling sugarcane borers and ticks, 
and other insect pests. However, they also 
prey on beneficial as well as pest inverte- 
brates, 

The probability that the use of mirex may 
result in the emergence of resistant popula- 
tions of ants has been considered. The con- 
tinual application of mirex, as would take 
place in a continuing control program, would 
increase substantially the chance of re- 
sistance. 


4. Alternatives to the proposed action 


1. Total Eradication: 

Eradication would accompilsh elimination 
of all the damage suffered by man, animals, 
plants, and the environment due to imported 
fire ant infestation. Eradication appears to 
be technically feasible (16). It is estimated 
that the fire ant could be eradicated over a 
12-year period with 1.8 million pounds of 
mirex applied to about 175 million acres, 
equivalent to 0.01157 pounds per acre. 

Residues of mirex resulting from such a 
program would disappear in a few years. 

An eradication program might also eradi- 
cate one or more species of oil-loving ants 
in the treated area. 

It would result in continuing residues of 
mirex in omnivorous and predaceous inver- 
tebrate and vertebrate animals during the 
18-month eradication period and a few years 
thereafter for any given area. 

2. Control by Individuals or Communities 
Without Federal Assistance: 

Such a program might use mirex, 
chlordane, or any other pesticide available 
for such use for treatment of individual 
mound treatment, the small mounds that 
are not readily seen are missed so that in- 
complete and only short-term protection is 
attained. 

Use of mirex bait by individual property 
owners may be excessive. Excessive use could 
lead to high residues and possible damage to 
omnivorous and predaceous invertebrate and 
vertebrate animals in the treated area. In 
general, control is poor and reinyasion occurs 
in a short time. Over a 12-year period ap- 
proximately 140,000 pounds of mirex would 
be used. 

3. Develop New Approaches to the Prob- 
lem: The Agricultural Research Service has 
an extensive program underway to develop 
new methods of chemical control which could 
replace mirex. However, to date, no satis- 
factory replacement has been found primarily 
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due to the specific nature of the chemical 
needed for effective ant control. More than 
300 chemicals were screened when the mirex 
bait was developed (34). Some 36 chemicals 
have been screened during the past 2 years 
and about 100 are currently undergoing tests. 

Biological control by predators, parasites, 
and insect diseases could reduce but not 
eliminate the imported fire ant. Studies on 
biological control have also been undertaken 
by the Agricultural Research Service. As yet, 
these studies have proven unproductive and 
show no signs of producing a usable control 
technique within the foreseeable future. 
Some other methods of insect control have 
also been evaluated such as chemosterilants, 
pheromones, attractants, and traps. However, 
to date, none of these have shown any 
promise either. 

4. Abandonment of All Efforts to Control 
or Eradicate the Imported Fire Ant: 

Abandonment of all efforts to control the 
imported fire ant would quickly lead to re- 
infestation of areas in which previous pro- 
grams have effected control or elimination 
of the fire ant. 

In the absence of an organized program, 
some indirect control would result assum- 
ing that other regulatory programs continue. 
For example, treatment of nursery stock to 
prevent spread of white-fringed beetle or 
other pests could partially check distribu- 
tion of the imported fire ant to noninfested 
areas. 

Abandonment would surely result in con- 
tinued deterioration of the quality of the 
environment for man in infested areas just 
as it would avoid residues in nontarget orga- 
nisms. 


5. Relationship between local short-term 
uses of man’s environment and the main- 
tenance of long-term productivity 
The control program will remove the ant 

from the environmental niche previously oc- 

cupied by the pest. Some of these may be 
permanently occupied by other organisms 
with similar environmental requirements. 

The current and planned fire ant control 

program may have the following effects: 

1. Restore the areas treated to its natural 
state by reducing the fire ant to an insig- 
nificant factor in the ecosystem. 

2. Limit the infested area generally to its 
present periphery. 

3. Residues in omnivorous and predaceous 
invertebrates and vertebrate animals will de- 
velop and continue in treated areas with 
potential impact on such populations. This 
is due to the necessity for repeated treat- 
ments for control. Continued exposure of 
imported fire ant populations over the years 
to mirex may lead to development of re- 
sistance. 

4. Elimination of most of the ants will 
open their ecological habitat to occupation 
by other organisms with similar environ- 
mental requirements, This will involve or- 
ganisms which occupied this niche previous 
to replacement by imported fire ant, 

5. Invertebrates upon which fire ants prey 
may temporarily increase in numbers, 


6. Irreversible short-term impact versus long- 
term on environment 


The use of mirex at the low dosage results 
in no irreversible or irretrievable commit- 
ment of resources. 


Consultation with Federal, State, and Local 
Agencies 

The imported fire ant program is cooper- 
ative in all functions with the State, Over- 
all objectives in each State are planned 
jointly, yearly goals are carried out jointly, 
and financing of the control phase is basi- 
cally on a 50-50 basis. Quarantine action is 
under parallel Federal-State regulations and 
is carried out jointly. A Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding is prepared and cosigned with 
the States, and the program is documented 
by detailed work plans. 

The program proposed for 1971 was devel- 
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oped jointly with officials of the affected 
States. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE OF U.S. AIR SUPPORT IN 
LAOS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Democratic policy committee has called 
for withdrawal of all U.S. forces engaged 
in both air and ground support from 
Indochina by the beginning of 1973, This 
is a matter that causes me great concern, 

I agree that that is a worthy objec- 
tive, but one, I submit, that will not be 
advanced by partisan action but which 
will most likely be achieved by continued 
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U.S. air support of South Vietnamese 
efforts to cut the Ho Chi Minh Trail in 
Laos and by nonpartisan unity behind 
our President and Commander in Chief. 

Administration spokesmen have said 
repeatedly they are convinced that cut- 
ting off the major supply line of the 
North Vietnamese, the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail complex, will, more than any other 
single effort in Indochina, bring a quick 
end to the Vietnam war. 

I question, then, why war critics both 
inside and outside the Congress criticize 
our President for supplying U.S. air sup- 
port to the Laos trail mission when it 
appears to offer the greatest hope for 
bringing our boys home sooner. 

Mr. President, I object to the repeated 
implications that the President is com- 
mitting the United States to greater in- 
volvement in Indochina rather than 
working toward phasing out our in- 
volvement, 

Certainly the facts do not bear out 
such implications. These facts are clearly 
set out in a column by Joseph Alsop in 
the Washington Post of February 22. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, ‘the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIGHET AND Heavy News 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

If there is anything more trivial than yes- 
terday’s newspaper column, it is hard to 
know what it may be. Yet an old column by 
this reporter has just brought down the 
thunders of four admired colleagues—an 
honor indeed! 

It would not be worth mentioning, except 
that it has a certain symbolic significance. 
Rightly or wrongly, after all, the United 
States by now has a heavy investment of 
blood and treasure ih the Vietnamese war. 
What mainly matters, therefore, is what hap- 
pens in Vietnam. But while Washington 
trivia gets so much attention, what is really 
happening in Vietnam is quite impossible to 
discover from each morning’s news. 

To make this contrast worse, what is hap- 
pening in Vietnam grows daily more sig- 
nificant. It is a 10-to-1 bet, for instance, that 
only a tiny minority of those who read these 
words will have grasped the fact that there 
is serious fighting going on in Cambodia. 

The fact itself has been dimly recorded, 
here and there. Yet neither the nature, nor 
the purposes, nor the meaning of the South 
Vietnamese offensive in this part of Cam- 
bodia have found their way into print. 

The mature of the fighting is simple 
enough. The flamboyant but able General Do 
Cao Tri is leading his South Vietnamese 
forces against. the enemy, in what was sup- 
posed to be the new North Vietnamese for- 
tress-base-area in Cambodia. With less than 
two South Vietnamese divisions, General Tri 
has been taking on Hanol’s Fifth, Seventh 
and Ninth divisions—which used to be three 
of the most feared enemy units in South 
Vietnam. 

The grisly “Body Counts” (originally in- 
troduced by the U.S. Army to appease the 
New York Times) have already mounted to 
above 1,200 North Vietnamese soldiers. It is 
a simple rule that any unit haying 40 percent 
of its men killed in action, is a unit effectively 
put out of action itself. This means the 
equivalent of two enemy regiments already 
crossed off the list—at least for the time 
being. 

If the Ho Chi Minh trail-complex is sūc- 
cessfully cut in Laos, the “time being” is 
likely to be indefinitely long. Worse still, the 
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enemy's rate of loss is currently running at 
an average of 100 men per day. And this is 
the proportional equivalent, for North Viet- 
nam, of an American loss of 1,000 men per 
day. Meanwhile, General Tri’s losses have 
been painful but small. 

THIS almost-ignored Cambodia campaign, 
therefore, has very great potential meaning. 
If all goes well (and that is always a very 
big “if’) the enemy’s forces in Cambodia 
will be torn to ribbons, and their laboriously 
established new base areas will be knocked 
to smithereens, This can happen before the 
present dry season ends. Already, moreover, 
by their performance in the field, General 
Tri's troops have strikingly proved the worth 
of President Nixon's scheme of Vietnamiza- 
tion. 

As to the concurrent invasion of Laos, to 
cut the Ho Chi Minh trail-complex, it has 
caused more public turmoil than General 
Tri’s operation in Cambodia. But there has 
been an almost, equal paucity of information 
about-its nature and its meaning. 

The Laos operation’s risks should not be 
underrated, to begin with. If the South Viet- 
mamese under General Hoang Xuan Lam at- 
tain their ultimate objectives, they will own 
a swathe of the trail-complex about 50 miles 
wide and 35 miles deep. That means the 
equivalent of two South Vietnamese divi- 
sions holding a salient whose northern and 
southern flanks will each be 35 miles long— 
and in very rough, enemy-infested country! 

The very fact that General Creighton 
Abrams has been eager to mount such an 
operation; speaks yolumes about his confi- 
dence in Vietnamization. If the operation 
succeeds, (and the “if” is again crucial) 
about 130,000 North Vietnamese troops and 
support personnel will also be cut off to the 
south of the trail—cut, at any rate until the 
next dry season begins. in December, 1971. 

Proportionally, that means for Hanoi. the 
equivalent for Washington of 1,300,000 Amer- 
icans left without supply, reinforcement, and 
in a good many cases, even without rations, 
for a period of 10 months. Of the readers 
who have followed this report thus far, one 
wonders how many have previously been 
made aware of that remarkable fact, or of 
more than the tiniest proportion of the 
other foregoing facts. 

The world’s first Stalinist, the Chinese 
political philosopher, Lord Shang, remarked 
bleakly about 2,400 years ago, “If a state 
emphasizes the light and ignores the heavy, 
that state is doomed.” The rule can one day 
apply to the trade of reporting facts, like 
the silly business of alleged Panther-geno- 
cide. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
United States began supplying air sup- 
port to South Vietnamese troops in Laos 
February 8. 

Since that time government spokesmen 
have reported significant strides in the 
effort to totally block out North Viet- 
namese supply movements along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail south to Vietnam. 

South Vietnamese ground troops are 
now holding positions on two strategic 
routes which constitute the greater trunk 
of the trail complex. The North Viet- 
namese are now waging fierce attacks on 
those ground troops, a- sign that the 
enemy indeed considers access to the 
trail essential. 

South Vietnamese troops have been 
able in the last 2 weeks to destroy 134,- 
000 gallons of. fuel, a service station 
capable of repairing 30 trucks a day, 
and 115 vehicles. 

They have cut an important POL line 
which will severely limit the enemy’s sup- 
ply of oil and gas for their vehicles. 
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An administration spokesman reports 
the combined efforts of South Viet- 
namese ground troops and U.S. air sup- 
port are inflicting heavy enemy losses. 
The enemy reportedly has lost in excess 
of 2,000 men, while U.S. losses were less 
than 3 percent of that figure. 

Mr. President, a year-and-a-half ago 
I personally visited with South Viet- 
namese General Lam. He convinced me 
his troops are dedicated to their mission 
of defending their country and would 
continue that effort to the limit of their 
capability. They are dedicated to retain- 
ing their freedom, and I am convinced 
that they will accomplish their mission 
by assuring the security of their country 

The administration has repeatedly em- 
phasized it has put no ground troops in 
Laos and has no intentions of doing so 
in the future. It has pointed out that air 
support in Laos is a vital means to the 
end we all want to achieve: that of 
bringing the Vietnam conflict to a speedy 
end. 

I believe we should furnish vital air 
support to the South Vietnamese troops 
to accomplish their objective and ours. 

Mr. President, it would appear that 
those who continue to criticize the ad- 
ministration for supplying air support in 
Laos are not bothering to look below the 
surface facts before unloading their in- 
vective on the President. If their advice 
were followed, and we withdrew support, 
the war would be prolonged and death 
losses of friend and foe alike would rise. 

As a result, the critics are doing their 
country a disservice by advocating a 
measure that would likely prolong the 
conflict. 


THE INDOCHINA WAR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I know 
I speak for millions of Americans in ex- 
pressing deep dismay over the unending 
rhetoric of progress being used by our 
national leadership in. describing the 
Indochina war. 

Tt is a rhetoric which grossly misleads 
our Nation’s people and disguises the 
mounting violence and widening char- 
acter of the conflict. 

It is a rhetoric which conveniently ig- 
nores an expanding American involve- 
ment and new commitments, 

It is a rhetoric which tragically evades 
genuine concern—let alone some respon- 
sibility—for the devastating impact the 
conflict is having on the civilian popu- 
lation and countryside of the entire area. 

It is on this latter point—on what a 
correspondent recently called “a slaugh- 
ter of innocents”—that I wish to com- 
ment briefly today. 

I am prompted to do so, not merely be- 
cause the longstanding problems of 
refugees and civilian casualties con- 
tinues, but also to underscore that the 
latest ingredient in our national policy 
of violence for Southeast Asia, can only 
add heavily—and needlessly—to the hor- 
rendous human toll that already exists. 

Our national leadership has now offi- 
cially told us that all of Indochina is a 
target of American bombs. The President 
has said that he would place no limita- 
tion on the use of American airpower 
throughout the area, 
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And so, as new spasms of optimism 
govern the rhetoric of where we stand in 
Indochina, our military planners glibly 
talk of “saturation bombing,” and “close 
air support,” and “protective reaction,” 
and other strategies and labels, all devoid 
of moral restraint and responsibility— 
devoid of any apparent concern for the 
plight of civilians who are bearing the 
brunt of this senseless war. 

The plight of civilians is again taking 
a very low priority to the progress of bat- 
tle—and to the interests of those who 
seem to have so much to lose, or to gain, 
by the outcome of each battle. 

But the people of Indochina, of Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia, also have in- 
terests. For a great many—it is mere sur- 
vival in a widening and ferocious war. 

Mr. President, I am appalled that our 
national leadership finds it so easy to 
escalate its policy of violence through 
an unlimited air war. Iam appalled that 
it chooses to ignore the record of dey- 
astation and death our bombing has 
caused in the past. 

Must we increase the more than 1 
million civilian casualties and 5 million 
refugees in South Vietnam? 

Must we increase the tens of thou- 
sands of civilian casualties and nearly 
1 million refugees in Laos? 

Must we increase the tens of thou- 
sands of civilian casualties and more 
than 1,500,000 refugees in Cambodia? 

Must we destroy more villages, deci- 
mate more tribal peoples, and make 
more land uninhabitable—all for a cause 
which most Americans no longer sup- 
port? ; 

And, are we as.a@ nation so morally 
bankrupt that we can sweep the issue of 
war victims into the pages of history 
without: minimizing hurt and putting 
forth a greater effort to meet human 
needs? 

Mr. President, we are confronted today 
with a very serious regional crisis of peo- 
ple—millions of people—refugees, civil- 
ian casualties, war victims, and more 
than our Government cares to admit, 
American military activities—especially 
the heavy bombing of many areas—is 
contributing much to this human toll of 
war. 

Our national interest. does not lie in 
the continuation of the war, or an ex- 
panding U.S. involvement in it. It does 
not lie in the further destruction of the 
countryside in Vietham or Laos or Cam- 
bodia. It does not lie in the generation 
of more war refugees and civilian cas- 
ualties. It does not lie in the serious crisis 
of people spreading from one country to 
another like falling dominoes. 

Rather it lies in the very urgently 
néeded effort by our Government to stop 
the violence and extricate ourselves from 
the war through appropriate decisions at 
the highest levels of our Government. It 
lies, as well, in a far greater effort to 
meet the vast human needs generated by 
the conflict. 

In conclusion, over the coming weeks 
and months—as it has since 1965—the 
Subcommittee on Refugees of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which I serve as 
chairman, will continue its very active 
interest in the escalating problem-of war 
victims in Indochina. And we will also 
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continue to be as tenancious in our views 
and recommendations for action, as we 
feel the important situation warrants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
number of press articles relating to the 
human costs of the continuing war in 
Indochina. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1971] 
Am War tn Laos 


Shortly before South Vietnamese troops in- 
vaded the Laotian panhandie backed by awe- 
some American air power, a Laotian general 
in the area told a New York Times corre- 
spondent he did not want American aerial 
support. “Every time the Americans are 
called in to bomb, they destroy friends and 
not enemies,” he said. 

That is doubtless an exaggeration, as ap- 
plied to the current zone of allied military 
operations in Laos. That zone is relatively 
sparsely settled and the targets of supporting 
American aerial assaults are predominantly 
military in the most literal sense. 

But the limited nature of present air sup- 
port does not negate the basic fear that un- 
derlay the Laotian general's comment, The 
Laotians, like their neighbors in Vietnam and 
Cambodia, have had long and bitter experi- 
ence with American bombing. Hundreds of 
thousands of Laotians have been driven from 
their homes and untold numbers of civilians 
have been killed and maimed as a result of 
the extensive use of American air power 
against the North Vietnamese in northeast- 
ern Laos in recent years. Villages have been 
destroyed and fields and forests devastated, 
just as in Cambodia and Vietnam. 

In recent months, the panhandle region 
has been subjected to repeated saturation 
raids by American B-52 bombers and carrier- 
based aircraft in what has been described 
as one of the heaviest air assaults of the 
Indochina war. These raids have not suc- 
ceeded in their objective of blocking Com- 
munist supply routes to the south, as the 
current ground thrusts against the Ho Chi 
Minh trail testify. But, because of their scope, 
their power and their lack of precision, the 
air attacks inevitably do inflict harm and 
hardship on friend as well as foe. 

The President and his aides say they are 
acting to save American lives. This is a highly 
doubtful proposition; and in any case Amer- 
icans must ask themselves whether they have 
a right to continue to sacrifice the lives and 
property of millions of innocent Southeast 
Asians in a cause to which an increasing 
number of Americans no longer subscribes. 


[From the New York Times, Feb, 21, 1971] 
A SLAUGHTER OF INNOCENTS 
(By Tom Wicker) 


Wasuincton:—President Nixon's © news 
conference of Feb. 17 made clear what skep- 
tics have long believed. His Vietnam policy 
is by no means one of steadily withdrawing 
Americans from South Vietnam, then letting 
the people of Indochina work out or fight 
out their own affairs, It is instead a policy 
of escalation by American air power and 
South Vietnamese manpower, with the aim 
of military victory. 

“I am not going to place any limitations 
upon the use of air power,” Mr. Nixon said, 
excepting only the use of nuclear weapons. 
And if South Vietnam invades North Viet- 
mam across the demilitarized zone—“to de- 
fend their national security,” in the Presi- 
dent’s Orwellian lingo—Mr. Nixon openly 
left standing the possibility of sending Amer- 
ican air power to support the invasion. 

Mr. Nixon was careful at every turn to 
lay down, as a basis for an unlimited air war, 
the doctrine that he would be acting only to 
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protect the lives of American ground troops. 
This blatant deception was used to justify 
the Cambodian invasion and is being used to 
justify the current extension of the ground 
war into the Laotian panhandle. But it was 
exposed as a fraud by Mr. Nixon himself, who 
claimed that the fighting in Cambodia had 
cut one North Vietnamese “lifeline” and then 
said of the march into Laos: 

“This action would either cut or seriously 
disrupt the other pipeline or lifeline .. . 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail into the north half 
of South Vietnam. Therefore, we expected 
the North Vietnamese to fight here, They 
have to fight here or give up the struggle 
to conquer South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
their influence extending through other 
parts of Southeast Asia.” 

Those are the words of a man seeking a 
showdown. The clear threat to turn loose the 
South Vietnamese to invade North Vietnam, 
under a protective umbrella of American 
planes and behind a destructive barrage of 
American bombs, may be in part psychologt- 
cal warfare. But if the President cannot get 
his victory in Laos, as he could not get it in 
South Vietnam or in Cambodia, there is only 
one other place to seek it, and every reason 
to believe that Mr. Nixon will do just that. 

It should be noted well that this Presi- 
dent, who was elected promising to end— 
not win—the war, has effectively jettisoned 
the Paris negotiations. Not only did he say 
that American respresentatives would con- 
tinue to participate only in hopes of making 
an arrangement concerning prisoners of 
war—not the war itself—but he also said 
flatly that “we are not going to make any 
more concessions,” 

Not content with this demolition, Mr. 
Nixon went further and reiterated the fact 
that he has also abrogated the only fruitful 
results of those talks—the October, 1968 
“understanding” by which the bombing of 
North Vietnam was ended. 

That understanding was entered in good 
faith by the previous Administration and by 
Hanoi. Now Mr. Nixon has asserted without 
convincing supporting evidence that attacks 
on American reconnaissance planes over 
Hanoi constitute a North Vietnamese viola- 
tion of the understanding that releases him 
from it; further, Mr. Nixon insists that he 
will bomb North Vietnam any time he de- 
cides anything happening in that country 
threatens American lives. 

So the talks are dead, interred by a Presi- 
dent who charges the other side with mak- 
ing no concessions despite having made none 
himself on any point that matters; and the 
important understanding those talks pro- 
duced is also dead, broken by the second 
American President who failed to honor an 
arrangement with Hanoi; and the war has 
been carried by air and invasion to two more 
countries, with the threat poised of the in- 
vasion and aerial devastation of a third. 

This is a policy calculated to bludgeon 
North Vietnam to its knees, without ap- 
palling American casualty lists; it is also a 
policy that risks retaliation elsewhere—in 
northern Laos or in Thailand—and might 
bring Chinese entry into the war. But above 
all, every American, every citizen who loves 
his country, every man who honors humanity 
should understand the cost of this policy in 
life and suffering. 

It is a policy of indiscriminate aerial war- 
fare and blind firepower on the ground that 
means death and destruction wholesale, not 
just body counts of enemy dead, but a 
slaughter of innocents—women and children 
and old people—villages destroyed, the earth 
ravaged, refugees in their miserable thou- 
sands wandering, homeless and hungry. For 
the people of Indochina, it is a wanton lie 
that this Administration is “winding down” 
the war; it is spreading the war like a holo- 
caust. 

In a forthcoming article-in The New York 
Review of Books, Daniel Ellsberg cites Sen- 
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ate reports showing that more than a million 
Cambodian refugees have been “generated” 
in the last nine months; that in Mr. Nixon's 
first year in office about 50,000 civilians were 
killed, and in his second, more than 70,000. 
No one knows how many there will be in 
his third, or what number of innocents will 
die in Laos, or how many more will be made 
refugees. 

But they will be many, and every one an 
ineradicable stain upon the once-proud name 
of the United States of America. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1971] 
THE OTHER CASUALTY FIGURES 
(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 


History will defer judgment on President 
Nixon’s decision to invade Laos, but the de- 
cision has afforded history at least one foot- 
note: Laos is now the most bombed country 
of all time. 

Laos is a country roughly the size of Ore- 
gon with 2.7 million people. Since 1969, 
before which date no set statistics were kept, 
our bombing and shelling have created 
30,000 Laotian civilian casualties, including 
almost 10,000 dead. 

In this area of civilian damage, the fig- 
ures—which come from the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, based on extensive 
aoe in Indochina—are not very attrac- 

ive. 

In Laos there are 300,000 refugees—not 
counting any added since the United States- 
South Vietnamese invasion last week. In 
Cambodia, a country with a population of 
6 million, nearly 1.5 million are refugees, 
with nearly 1 million jamming Phnom Penh 
and the rest in provincial capitals. 

In South Vietnam, the refugee situation is 
chaotic. By the end of 1970, there were over 
4 million refugees, and during most of last 
year the war was generating additional ref- 
ugees at the rate of 4,000 to 4,500 per month. 

These figures increased in November and 
December to more than 25,000 per month, 
largely because of South Vietnamese “search- 
and-destroy” missions in the Delta and the 
forcible evacuation of Montagnards from the 
border areas near Laos, to prepare for the 
current offensive. It should be understood, 
of course, that these missions by the South 
Vietnamese are carried out with full U.S. 
a a and ground “advice.” 

© refugees, of course, are not all 1 
who fied U.S. power. Some left the wer ie 
to get away from the firepower of both sides, 
and some fled the Vietcong. But American 
officials who are on the scene estimate that 
ee Gis ee majority of the refugees 

r ho 
shelling fe pontine, because of American 
ce there is only one air force 
it is not hard to determine whose bamar 
& y e or 
tae thee Boog whose chemicals sprayed 

But the civilian dam e in the w 
in the creation of recipies alone. Tho neure 
compiled by U.S. medical officials attached to 
AID, as well as those supplied by the Viet- 
namese and Cambodian governments, show 
that while American casualties are declining 
they are the only ones which are. 

In Laos, pre-invasion, there were 30,000 
civilian casualties, including nearly 10,000 
“ip In Cambodia, fi : 

since the bombing escalated last ear, but 
the Cambodian government puts the civilian 
casualty figure at “tens of thousands.” 

But it is in South Vietnam that the extent 
of the damage can be best seen, There have 
been more than 1 million civilian casualties, 
of which there are at least 300,000 dead. The 
hospital admission rate in South Vietnam, at 
the end of 1970, was 5,000 per month, which 
does not include, of course, those who are 
treated—or who die at home. 

As to the source of these casualties, there 
can be no doubt. They are the victims of 
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bombing and artillery fire, and they are not 
included in the body count of enemy dead. 
They are civilians, and the ferocity of our 
bombing and shelling can be seen in a com- 
parison with the number of civilians killed 
by Vietcong terror. 

According to President Nixon, that figure— 
civilians killed by the Vietcong—stands at 
40,000 since the war began. In each of the 
last six years, our bombers and gunners have 
killed more. 

South Vietnam has a population of 17 mil- 
lion, which means that—not counting battle 
casualties—one-fiftieth of the civilian popu- 
lation has been killed largely by us. That is 
as though some “ally” were to come from 
across the sea to help us and in the process 
kill 4 million Americans. We would not re- 
member such an ally fondly. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1971] 
CAMBODIA Am Wak: THE TOLL Grows 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The expanded air war in Cambodia, con- 
tradicting the President's pledge of June 30, 
is adding new thousands of helpless victims 
to the awful toll of the conflict in Indochina. 
The voiceless, defenseless peasants in the 
jungle and the rice paddies have no protec- 
tion from the destruction rained down from 
the skies. Even the choice of defection from 
the Vietcong, if they should want to defect, 
is denied them, since the bombs and the na- 
palm know no political distinctions. 

The plight of thousands—probably over 
the five years of the bombing hundreds of 
thousands—of men, women and children is a 
grim side of the war to which most of us shut 
our eyes. When to this is added the hapless 
state of several hundred thousands of ref- 
ugees, together with the destruction of one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the productive land by 
defoliation, a whole people is seen to be near- 
ing a point of no return. 

As was shown in World War II, bombing 
is notoriously hit-or-miss, despite the charts 
and maps of highly organized areas. Where 
the targets are jungle trails and vaguely 
defined villages on indeterminate maps, it is 
a rigged form of Russian roulette. 

The ultimate form of this deadly roulette 
is the free-fire zone. In Laos, and perhaps 
now also in Cambodia, such a zone is an open 
target where bombs may be unloaded indis- 
criminately. 

So devastating is the impact of the suffer- 
ing civilians seen at firsthand that Americans 
working in Vietnam were moved recently to 
speak out. Forty-six doctors, teachers, nurses, 
social workers—some with U.S. government 
agencies, others with voluntary groups— 
wrote President Nixon and United Nations 
Secretary General U Thant. The letter is a 
deeply disturbing document that got far too 
little attention. 

It points to repeated violations of the Ge- 
neva and other conventions, including the 
charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, covering 
the conduct of war. The letter quotes from a 
paper of the Military Assistance Command 
describing the effects on the Communist 
troops of the bombing of two Vietcong hospi- 
tals in the Queson mountains south of Da- 
nang. “The two-hospital finds could seriously 
hurt the NVA (North Vietnamese) and VC 
(Vietcong) operating in the Queson area by 
almost eliminating any chance of intensive 
medical care.” 

Article 19 of the Geneva Convention of 
1949 states that “fixed establishments and 
mobile medical units of the medical service” 
shall under no circumstances be attacked 
but shall at all times be respected and pro- 
tected. 

“Nearly a third of the people of South 
Vietnam and Laos have been moved from 
their homes,” the letter says. “Most of them 
are the victims of forced transfers by the 
allied military or saturation bombing or are 
farm people who have seen their land be- 
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come unproductive because of the defolia- 
tion.” 

It is, to be sure, a guerrilla war—a war 
of unmitigated cruelty, the booby trap, the 
land mine. The inhumane treatment of 
American prisoners of war violates the Ge- 
neva Convention on many scores. But, pre- 
sumably, someday this conflict will end and 
the question is what will happen to a people 
ground down so close to the survival line 
by years of war. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy’s subcommittee 
on refugees has been almost the only focus 
of concern for the plight of helpless civil- 
ians. The committee's findings showing how 
empty is the official American rhetoric out of 
Vietnam about refugees resettled in sup- 
posedly pacified areas have been underwrit- 
ten by the General Accounting Office. 

One of the serious charges leveled against 
the “good” Germans, the solid middle class, 
under the Nazis was their professed igno- 
rance of or indifference to the systematic ex- 
termination of the Jews. Will the time come 
when we, the Americans, suffer in world 
opinion the charge of shutting our eyes to 
mass suffering and something like extermi- 
nation? 

This is not willful extermination, as with 
the Nazis, but in theory is the prosecution 
of a war. In the GI term the victims are 
gooks, faceless Asian peasants. But they are 
also human beings as capable of suffering 
and sorrow as though their skins were white. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1971] 
A Wmwer War? 


President Nixon’s threat to employ Amer- 
ican air power without restraint throughout 
Indochina and his refusal to rule out a 
South Vietnamese invasion of North Viet- 
nam remove virtually all doubt that the Pres- 
ident is still thinking in terms of the will- 
o’-the-wisp of military victory in Southeast 
Asia. 

The President's policy of Vietnamization 
has been exposed as essentially an illusion. It 
is not a policy likely to succeed in winding 
down the war and in extricating the United 
States from an unsound position on the 
Asian mainland, as the American people had 
been led to believe. It is an attempt to pursue 
the war by other means, employing native 
Indochinese—paid, supplied, trained and 
sometimes led by Americans—to on the 
costly ground fighting that the American 
public will no longer tolerate, with massive 
American air power supplying the missing 
margin of victory. 

Because Vietnamization has not worked, 
the President evidently has felt impelled to 
expand the war—beyond limits prudently 
imposed by his predecessors—in an increas- 
ingly desperate gamble to stave off the inevi- 
table day of reckoning. 

The threat to unleash unlimited air war 
on North Vietnam, voiced at a hastily sum- 
moned news conference last week, is an omi- 
nous hint that the South Vietnamese drive 
into Laos may be headed for serious trouble. 
It suggests that Mr. Nixon may have a pro- 
pensity for abandoning essential restraints 
on the use of the vast power at his command 
when the going gets tough. 

Neither threats nor bombs against the 
North are going to alter the basically unten- 
able military and political situation in which 
the United States is still enmeshed in South 
Vietnam, If the President attempts to carry 
out his threats, however, the essentially lim- 
ited conflict which he inherited could be 
quickly transformed—as Senator McGovern 
and others have warned—into an unlimited 
and unmanageable wider war in Asia. It is 
altogether unrealistic to assume that China 
can remain indifferent to an expanding con- 
flict on its borders or that the Soviet Union 
will fail to seek new ways to fulfill its com- 
mitments to Hanoi. The possibility of a new 
confrontation of the super-powers in Asia 
cannot be summarily dismissed. 
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In spite of repeated disappointments, Con- 
gress has been generally tolerant of the Ad- 
ministration’s Southeast Asian policies so far, 
leaving the President wide discretion in the 
use of American power in the hope that this 
power would be exercised with restraint and 
focused on efforts to speed the end of the 
war. It now seems apparent that this was a 
vain hope. In the absence of self-restraint in 
the White House, Congress has no alternative 
but to take further steps to restrict the use 
of United States armed forces in Southeast 
Asia and to turn this country back to the 
path toward peace. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 23, 1971] 
LARGER WAR 


The word in Washington is that the mili- 
tary operation into Laos is proceeding ac- 
cording to expectations. Those expectations 
obviously included bitter fighting, such as 
has now developed. It could hardly have been 
planned, however, that a crack South Viet- 
mamese ranger battalion, with heayy Amer- 
ican logistic and air support, would be badly 
mauled in the first real battle of the cam- 
paign, The story, though uncertain in some 
details, is clear enough in essence: Vicious 
enemy attacks, over a three-day siege, that 
air strikes could not suppress; shortage of 
ammunition; 130 dead out of a strength of 
450; 108 wounded carried out and another 60 
left behind in the flight to another outpost 
itself under siege. 

It can be said that this was but one battle, 
not in the whole picture a large one, that a 
hilltop patrol base is by definition exposed 
and that one purpose of the Laos operation 
is to engage the enemy. That is all quite true, 
nor should the incident by itself be taken 
to mean that the operation as a whole is in 
jeopardy. But we do now have evidence, if 
evidence were needed, that the move into 
Laos is going to be no neat bit of surgery, 
with success certain from the start and the 
cost minor. 

A dead South Vietnamese infantryman is 
as dead as an American infantryman would 
be, and dead under the same banner: in mil- 
itary terms it will not do to put almost no 
value on the life of the South Vietnamese, 
and in moral terms to do so is inhuman. At 
any rate, Americans also are losing their lives. 
The toll in American aircraft and among 
their crews is high and mounting—higher 
in aircraft than the official reports suggest, 
since any helicopter whose carcass can be 
Partially salvaged is not counted as lost. 
Operationally, enemy anti-aircraft fire is 
heavier and more accurate than at any time 
in the war so far, and supplies are actually 
moving at an accelerated rate down the 
tracks of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, which may 
be a sign of an enemy effort to move as much 
material as possible against the possibility 
of an actual cutting of the supply lines, or 
against the coming of the rains. 

As those who planned the operation un- 
doubtedly anticipated, the picture is con- 
fused, and will remain confused through 
much of its duration. All we seem to know 
at the moment is that the project may be 
more of a gamble than we were led to sup- 
pose, and that whatever the future holds the 
war in Indochina right now is a larger war. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 21, 1971] 


THE MEO or LAOS—CIA ALLIANCE BRINGS 
RUIN TO PROUD RACE 


(By John E. Woodruff) 


Ban Son, Laos.—A decade of feeding men 
into the only aggressive pro-government 
army in Laos has made totally dependent 
refugees of the hundreds of thousands of 
once fiercely independent hill tribesmen now 
gathered about this malaria-infested valley. 

“I don’t know why we carry on with these 
people,” an Air American pilot shouted over 
the whine of his helicopter high above a 
cloud bank somewhere over northern Laos 
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“They won’t fight any more, but we just go 
on dropping rice and medicine to them, just 
like in the old days.” 

PLENTY OF HELP 

In Vientiane, a top American official dis- 
cusses the relationship with the Meo and 
other hillmen who make up the Central In- 
telligence agency’s clandestine army: 

“Look, they came to us for help [in 1960] 
and we have given them plenty of help.” 

He then hastens to assure his questioner 
that the United States can accept it philo- 
sophically if rank-and-file Meo finally make 
the uncomfortable accommodation with the 
North Vietnamese that he feels sure must 
inevitably come some day. 

The accommodation is one that some 
Americans insist the tribesmen would have 
made several years and tens of thousands of 
lives ago had the Americans not armed them 
and exhorted them to keep fighting. 

Until 1960, the Meo of Laos lived much as 
their grandfathers did—in primitive freedom 
and disease, on hilltops seldom lower than 
3,500 feet, in villages of no more than 20 or 
30 thatch houses. 


WAY OF LIFE CHANGED 


Since the mid-1800’s, when they came from 
Yunnan province of China, where most Meo 
still live, they had often carried their flint- 
locks and crossbows down to the valleys to 
defend their independence against their Lao 
and other neighbors. The fights earned them 
a reputation as aggressive, cruel attackers. 

The alliance with the Americans radically 
changed their way of fighting—and their way 
of living. 

It turned the Meo into a far more modern 
and potent army than they could have imag- 
ined in 1945—long before the Americans 
came—when they added a few European 
rifles left over from World War II to their 
own primitive arsenal and won their first 
fight with the North Vietnamese. 

For the Americans, it also provided the 
badly needed military punch that officials 
readily acknowledge was the main strength 
of all United States policy in Laos for the 
last 10 years. 

But to many who have long watched the 
war in Laos, the new strength provided by 
the Americans seems, in ironic retrospect, 
to have been the tribesmen’s downfall; it 
made them, these observers say, a force the 
North Vietnamese had to crush in order to 
maintain the Laotian Communist control of 
the “liberated zones” of the country. 


HALF AT BAN SON 


Today, a fourth of the Meo, maybe more, 
are dead—thousands of soldiers from com- 
bat and tens of thousands of civilians from 
exhaustion or iliness as they walked for 
weeks on end to escape the enemy they have 
fought for 10 years as allies of the United 
States. 

More than half the Meo mountain tribes- 
men of Laos are gathered here now, and it 
is virtually impossible to find anyone here 
who has not lost at least one close relative to 
the long war. 

Semi-official estimates—based on recorded 
death benefit payments—tist 10,000 Meo, Lao 
Thung, Yao and Thai Dam tribesmen killed 
in combat, from an army that has probably 
never numbered more than 15,000 men at 
any one time. 

But by far the greater death toll has been 
exacted by long walks forced upon entire 
villages in recent years since the Lao Peo- 
ples’ Revolutionary Army and North Viet- 
namese troops began systematically remov- 
ing both the CIA army and the Meo popula- 
tion from traditional Communist territory. 

3-WEEK MARCHES 

Some villagers have walked for as long as 
three weeks with little rest and scant food 
to escape enemy pressure. Some have had 
to move as many as six times in a single year 
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as one outpost after another fell to the Com- 
munists. 

A few village leaders tell gory tales of re- 
prisal massacres in which, they say, North 
Vietnamese soldiers methodically slaugh- 
tered the women, children and old men who 
make up most of the refugees. 

But these incidents seem to have been the 
exception. The most efficient killer has been 
the sheer torture of the long marches. 

Weakened by exposure to hot sun or mon- 
soon rains, exhausted by days or weeks of 
walking with only nominal rest stops, some- 
times hungry for days on end until pilots 
with the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development can find their trail and 
drop rice to them, the refugees soon fall 
victim to the chronic malaria which their 
bodies have learned to resist under normal 
conditions. 

YOUNGEST, OLDEST DIE 

The very young and the very old tend to 
die on the trail. So do mothers weakened 
by pregnancy or recent childbirth—and their 
number is far larger than in the West, for 
many Meo women bear children almost an- 
nually, 

Many of those who survive the walk soon 
fall victim to the new strains of malaria or 
dysentery in their new home—or to the 
tuberculosis, pneumonia and dozens of other 
diseases to which the malaria and dysen- 
tery leave them susceptible. American refugee 
workers say that whenever they take a cen- 
sus at the end of a major move, between 10 
and 15 per cent of the population is dead a 
year later. 

Edgar L. Buell, a retired Indiana farmer 
who has worked with the Meo hill people 
since 1960, believes that the Meo and other 
hill tribes have lost a fourth of their 
population in refugee moves and combat. 


65,000 DEAD 


A combination of his estimate with the 
aid agency’s figures showing about 200,000 
tribal refugees now under American care sug- 
gests that more than 65,000 tribesmen have 
died—the vast majority of them Meo civilians 
forced to leave their villages. A few officials 
give lower estimates; most run far higher. 

The Meo of Southeast Asia—there may be 
as many as 4 million of them altogether, 
scattered in tiny hilltop villages across 
northern Thailand, Burma’s Shan plateau, 
northern Indochina and eastern Yunnan and 
western Kweichow provinces in China—are 
traditionally among the richest of the many 
hill tribes that complicate the region’s teem- 
ing ethnic divisions and subdivisions. 


OPIUM RICHES 


In Laos, their most famous source of 
wealth was the poppy, from which they took 
the opium sap by processes their ancestors 
brought from China when they came to Laos 
just over 100 years ago. 

The opium of Sam Neua province, now the 
Communist “capital” of Laos, is known to all 
the world’s smuggling rings as some of the 
best there is. 

The $100 or so a Meo farmer was able to 
get for his annual crop enabled some men 
eventually to adorn their wives with as 
many as five or six of the heavy, ornate 
silver necklaces Meo women use to dress up 
their traditional black shirts and long pants. 
Even infant daughters—and sometimes sons 
—commonly wore two or three lighter neck- 
laces, and sometimes a bracelet. 

SKILLED FARMERS 

By primitive tribal standards, the Meo 
also were skilled at raising livestock and 
fruits, and their herbs and orchards were 
measures of prestige as well as wealth. 

All of that is lost now to the Meo of the 
CIA army. 

The poppy fields and the orchards, if they 
are still being farmed, are well inside the 
Lao Communists’ territory. The livestock 
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gradually has been left behind in the 
chaotic mass escapes of the last three years. 

Even most of the silver jewelry has been 
sold off for money. All that is left is Amer- 
ican aid. 

American officials in Vientiane are quick 
to point out the spectacular Western-style 
efforts that the Agency for International 
Development has made to help the Meo. 

RISKS CITED 

Heroic pilots of Air American and Con- 
tinental Air Services, they point out, have 
braved tiny mountain passes, incredible 
weather problems and Communist gunfire to 
drop rice and medicines to hilltop villages. 

Men like Mr. Buell—whom the Meo call 
Tan Pop, which translates roughly as Mr. 
Sent-From-Above—have risked all manner of 
hardship and disease to live in Meo villages 
and bring them schools, train village medics 
and improve their farm tools, the Americans 
say. 

Days in Meo refugee villages and inter- 
views with Meo and American refugee offi- 
cials fill in the details of some of these 
claims. 

1 IN 5 INCLUDED 

The rice distribution program to Meo 
villages is years old now, but refugee offi- 
cials in Vientiane acknowledge that it was 
only under intense pressure from doctors 
working with the tribesmen that the 
Agency for International Development final- 
ly started last spring a $1 million-a-year 

of distributing meats and other 
protein supplements. 

That program, they say, is calculated to 
provide for about one refugee in every five 
now under the agency's care. It goes to 
tribesmen chosen by doctors according to 
their illnesses or their degree of malnutri- 
tion. 

Some officials who work with the program 
acknowledge that the food the aid agency 
provides is calculated to fend off starvation 
but not to replace even the simple diet the 
Meo had before their constant moves cost 
them their livestock and farms. Every medi- 
cal worker interviewed said that malnutri- 
tion is now extremely widespread among the 
Meo, even by primitive tribal standards. 

The American-sponsored village health 
program has brought small thatched-roof 
dispensaries and trained medics to most Meo 
communities. 


ARMY TOLL FORCES ACTION 


But the refugee subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, headed by Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy (D., Mass.), has docu- 
mented the need to which this program was 
the American response‘ It was undertaken 
when it became clear that the CIA army's 
wounded were getting virtually no care ex- 
cept that of the traditional Meo witch doc- 
tors, whose ancient ritual of shrieks, gongs, 
charms and dances quickly proved unequal 
to the effects of modern grenades and auto- 
matic rifles. 

Pop Buell estimates that 100 of the medics 
trained for this ostensibly civilian public- 
health program have died on the battlefield: 
That, he says; is about one in every five. 


RECRUITING AT SCHOOLS 


Even the small, thatched schoolrooms Pop 
Buell encouraged the Meo to build have 
sometimes been turned to benefit. the CIA- 
Sponsored war effort, according to some U.S. 
aid workers. 

“I was in a village one day when the 
neighboring village was attacked,” one aid 
worker says, “A naikong (village leader) 
came to the classroom-and routided up all 
the boys over 10 years old, handed them guns 
and fiintlocks and started giving them in- 
structions just outside the school—it was an 
instant recruiting pool.” 

But the schools: also have brought the Meo 
arithmetic, reading, writing, which no gov- 
ernment ever tried to give them before, and 
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has taught them the language of the lowland 
Lao, the language of government in Laos. In 
so doing, the schools have greatly strength- 
ened their ability to deal with the Lao, Chi- 
nese, Indian and Vietmamese merchants who 
have traditionally exploited their simplicity. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 22, 1971] 


THE Meo or Laos—II: U.S. FINANCES 
VicToR-TO-REFUGEE TRANSIT 
(By John E. Woodruff) 

Vientiane, Laos—On September 25, 1945, 
Toubhy Lyfong receivéd a letter from Gen. 
Le Thiep Honk, then Viet Minh commander 
of the Vinh region of North Vietnam. 

It is from this letter that Mr. Lyfong, who 
soon afterward would be dubbed “King of the 
Meo” by French journalists, dates the chain 
of events that eventually brought his people 
to their current state of total dependence on 
United States aid. 


REFUSED REDS HELP 


Mr. Lyfong says the letter notified him 
that Viet Minh troops planned to cross into 
Laos through Xieng Khouang province, where 
he was the French-appointed chief of Meo 
hill tribesmen. It asked him to let them pass 
so they could start organizing resistance to 
the expected return of the French after 
World War II. 


PERHAPS SEMINAL BATTLE 


He refused—largely, he says, out of loyalty 
to the French, who had given him eight 
years of schooling, the most ever permitted a 
Meo. Two weeks later, Viet Minh troops and 
a few of their Lao allies fought Mr. Lyfong’s 
mountain tribesmen at an outpost near Nong 
Het, just inside Laos. 

The fight was a chaos of aged French and 
British colonial weapons, Meo crossbows and 
flintlocks and a few Japanese and American 
rifles scrounged during World War II; his- 
tory seems to have overlooked it, although it 
may well have been the seminal battle of the 
tragicomic struggle that still sputters back- 
ward and forward across Laos today. 

That day, according to Toubhy Lyfong's 
memory, the Meo were the winners. 

Mr. Lyfong organized loosely run Meo guer- 
rilla forces for the French from then until 
1954, when the Viet Minh scored their spec- 
tacular victory at Dienbienphu and drove the 
French from Indochina, 

When Mr, Lyfong went to France to retire 
after the war, though, his loyalty was scarce- 
ly rewarded: refused permission to transfer 
his $250,000 fortune to Paris from the colo- 
nial bank, he relates, he had to return to 
Indochina after only two weeks. 


HELPFUL TO U.S. 


By 1960, his continued presence in Laos 
was to prove helpful to new foreigners: the 
Americans, who were starting to organize 
an army of hill tribesmen to supplement. the 
pathetically ineffective Royal Lao Army they 
tried to build for the Vientiane government 
in the late 1950's. 

It was in that year that Toubhy Lyfong 
says he cemented an alliance with the right- 
wing Gen. Phoumi Nosavan and Prince Boun 
Oum—and thus with the United States Army 
and Central Intelligence Agency, which then 
were financing and supplying the Phoumist 
army in southern Laos. 


REFUSED PROMOTION 


Throughout 1960, Mr. Lyfong lent his 
prestige—as well as the many local officials 
he had appointed while province chief and 
his remaining friendships from the days as 
a guerrilla organizer—to.a little-known army 
major named Vang Pao. 

Maj. Vang Pao, the highest-ranking Meo 
in the Lao Army, twice had been refused an 
overdue promotion to lieutenant colonel by 
Lao officers who could not accept the idea ‘of 
a hill tribesman as their equal, according to 
Mr. Lyfong. 

Promised better treatment by General 
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Phoumi and Prince Boun Oum—and prom- 
ised money and arms by the Americans— 
Vang Pao set out to build a hill-tribe army. 
For General Phoumi and Boun Oum, the 
alliance offered at last the prospect of a 
friendly force in parts of northern Laos that 
long had been largely the preserve of neutral- 
ist and pro-Communist forces with whom 
they frequently had quarreled. 
IN GOVERNMENT OFFICE 

By early 1961, as minister of social wel- 
fare under a short-lived government headed 
by Prince Boun Oum, Mr. Lyfong was able 
to give Vang Pao’s infant army more tangible 
help. He diverted Lao and American refugee 
goods to the Meo of the Plain of Jars region, 
whom Vang Pao had regrouped according to a 
prearranged plan when neutralist troops took 
over the plain as they retreated before a drive 
on Vientiane by General Phoumi’s men, 

Soon afterward, Vang Pao became com- 
mander of Military Region II, Xieng Khouang 
and Sam Neua provinces, the toughest Com- 
munist-held territory in northern Laos. 


ON 7 STRATEGIC HILLTOPS 


Vang Pao’s regroupment of the Meo onto 
Seven strategically located hilltops surround- 
ing the plain radically altered the course of 
the war in northern Laos, for it welded a 
large group of rugged Meo mountaineers 
into the beginnings of what gradually be- 
came the Vientiane government’s most effec- 
tive single fighting force. 

It also radically altered the lives of the 
Meo by separating them from their tiny hill- 
top villages of no more than 20 or 30 houses 
each. 

Now Vang Pao’s Meo followers were gath- 
ered into settlements and soon proved too 
crowded for their way of farming, which 
consists of cutting and burning trees and 
brush from the sunny side of a mountain, 
planting rice and corn for two or three years 
until the soil is depleted and then starting 
over again on a different hillside. 

The refugee supplies sent from Vietiane by 
Mr. Lyfong—targely rice bought in Thailand 
with American money—thus became the first 
step in the Meo’s decade-long walk to to- 
tal dependence on United States aid. 

It is fashionable among high American 
Officials in Vietiane today to point out that 
the Meo already had had some fights with 
the Communists before the Americans or- 
ganized them and to insist that the Meo 
“came to us.” 

“Look, these people came to us for help, 
and we have given them plenty of help,” 
one top-level diplomat says. 

An anonymous memorandum of the Vien- 
tiane office of the agency that preceded the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment presents a more complex picture. 


OFFICIAL MEMO 


Arguing in favor of giving the Meo help 
that was soon to be justified publicly as 
humanitarian refugee aid, the 1960 memo- 
randum said, in part: 

“Toughened by their hard work in the 
high mountains, accustomed from childhood 
to firearms and to hunting in groups, used 
to traveling long distances on foot from one 
village to another, they become excellent 
fighters with a minimum of training. 

“For many months now, ever since the 
Communists seized control of the Plain of 
Jars, the Meo, working together with offi- 
cers and soldiers from the Lao armed forces, 
have been formed into regular (Laotian 
Army) military units. They have defended 
their homes and given great assistance to 
their brothers in arms elsewhere in Laos 
by harassing the enemy’s convoys and mili- 
tary columns.” 

Some lower-level Americans who work with 
the Meo argue that the relationship estab- 
lished In 1960 was by nature unequal, even 
if it had been a simple case of responding to 
a Meo request for aid. 
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THOUGHT HELP GENEROUS 


One says: “It’s no help to your case if you 
tell the judge the 12-year-old girl invited you 
into her bedroom. 

“The Meo were primitive people who 
thought for a long time that we were gen- 
erously helping them defend their little hill- 
tops and thatched huts. They know now that 
they are being used in something bigger, of 
course, but now it’s too late. 

“We saw the thing in terms of geopolitics— 
or the struggle against communism, or what- 
ever you want to call it—from the beginning, 
and we were only too relieved to find some 
effective warriors in Laos who were willing 
to take on an enemy much bigger than they 
could ever have understood.” 

Whatever the precise relationship was at 
first, the uses to which the Meo army soon 
was put give little support to the “they- 
came-to-us” view. 


GREEN BERETS CAME IN 


By 1962, Meo units were stiffened by the 
presence of “white star” teams of the Green 
Berets and had spread the American-paid 
army deep into Sam Neua province, the re- 
groupment area granted to the pro-Commu- 
nists Pathet Lao by the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ments. 

Edgar L. Buell, now head of the United 
States AID program for hill-tribe refugees, 
talks of this achievement by his beloved Meo 
with considerable pride: “When I came here 
in [1960, as a $65-a-month International Vol- 
untary Service worker], we couldn't set foot 
inside Sam Neua province. Within a couple 
of years, we were able to work the whole 
province.” 

Then the 1962 Geneva conference on Laos 
called for an end to the confused fighting 
and prohibited foreign troops on Lao soil. 


SHIFTED TO CIA 


But its chief effect on the American-backed 
Meo army was to shift it from Green Beret 
to CIA sponsorship. 

By this time, Vang Pao’s army had become 
a force the Communists would not ignore, 
and soon after the cease-fire Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese forces attacked Meo posi- 
tions near the Plain of Jars, arguing that the 
Meo and their American advisers had been 
parachuted into the mountains after the 
cease-fire, 
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THE MEO or Laos—III: A War-EXHAUSTED 
PEOPLE SEEK A Way OUT 
(By John E. Woodruff) 

Vientiane, Laos—Edgar L. (Pop) Buell be- 
lieves that many Meo hill tribesmen are 
starting—gradually and in small groups— 
to make a painful peace with the Lao and 
Vietnamese Communists they have fought 
on and off for 25 years. 

“I've lost about 75,000 people, Meo and 
others, in the last 18 months,” says Mr. Buell, 
a retired Indiana farmer who has worked 
with the Meo as a civilian adviser since 1960. 
“Of course, some of them are dead from 
the war and the long walks. But most of 
them, I'm convinced, are Meo, and a few 
from other tribes, who have finally either 
found their way back into their old places 
in Communist areas or else decided the last 
time the Communists came that they just 
were not going to run any more.” 


ONLY WRONG IN NUMBER 


Many Americans here belieye that Pop 
Buell’s figures are extravagant, but few 
question his sense for the trend of Meo af- 
fairs. One top military official says, “The 
Meo are terrifically worn down as fighters. 

“Their morale is shot, and they are slow 
to engage in battle. If you are going to have 
a Guerrilla Army, you have to make your 
move fast and clear out fast. That is what 
the Meo used to do best; now they Just don’t 
do it.” 
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Another top-level official says, “If the 
fight goes on, and the North Vietnamese 
really decide to turn on the pressure, the 
Meo will be crushed, 

“SOME WAY OUT 


“What else can they do? They are going 
to have to find some way to get out of the 
way of the battle sooner or later, and if the 
worst comes, many of the leaders like Vang 
Pao (leader of the Meo Clandestine Army) 
will have to come here to Vientiane or maybe 
even leave the country.” 

No one is proclaiming it as a policy, but 
this tacit assumption that most Meo even- 
tually will end their decade of fighting and 
running under U.S. sponsorship by finding 
& way to co-exist with their old enemies is 
the stated expectation even at the very top 
of the U.S. mission here. 

Mr. Buell is convinced that such an ac- 
commodation is possible, although it will 
by no means be pleasant. 

ONLY SO FAR 

“The Communists know their limits with 
the Meo—they know they can tax them so 
far, and they can get so much forced labor, 
and they can go just so far with the polit- 
ical ideas, and then they stop. 

“And this isn’t going to be any over- 
night thing—it’s going to go on like it is 
now, a few hundred or a few thousand here 
and there. 

“And I don't hardly expect the Meo are 
going to fight for the other side after all, 
for the Communists. It would be a big thing 
to just get the Meo the hell out of the 
war.” 

Many critics of American policy insist that 
the kind of accommodation Mr. Buell de- 
scribes is what the Meo would have had to 
do 10 years ago—before losing their health, 
their wealth and much of their population— 
had the United States not provided the mas- 
sive backing that enabled them to become a 
fighting force too important for the Commu- 
nists to shrug off, 

BEFORE CONGRESS 

That argument was outlined at length last 
May 7 by Ronald J. Rickenbach, who served 
for several years as a U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development Worker at Sam Thong. 

In testimony before the refugee subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
headed by Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D., 
Mass.) , Mr. Rickenbach argued that when the 
North Vietnamese moved into Laos, the 
choices open to the Meo were to “accommo- 
date themselves, fight or flee.” 

“They could not very well fight without 
arms and-assistance; they could flee, but to 
nowhere as suitable to their way of life than 
where they already were, or they could ac- 
commodate themselves in some peaceful, 
subservient way to the Vietnamese presence, 
and thereby allow something of a local po- 
litical balance to be effected in cognizance 
with the realities of the time.” 

PAWNS OF U.S. 

When the Americans came on the scene 
with unlimited arms and extensive food sup- 
plies, he said, the Meo yielded to the tempta- 
tion to fight. A primitive tribe thus “became 
unwitting pawns of the United States.” 

American officials in Vientiane generally 
reject this argument. Ke 

Even the Americans who now readily accept 
the probability that the Meo one day will 
have to make their peace with the Commu- 
nists insist that could not have happened in 
1960, pointing out that the Meo were already 
fighting the Communists under the French 
before 1954. 

More recently, an intensive American effort 
has often been needed to keep the Meo in the 
fight, and that effort is invariably made, even 
by Americans who personally feel strongly 
that the Meo are a depleted and exhausted 
peopl. and that their Army has a severe case 
of combat fatigue. 
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MOVE OPPOSED 


Americans at several levels are known to 
have visited Gen. Vang Pao many times to 
dissuade him from a plan he often mentions 
to move the Meo en masse into Sayaboury 
province of western Laos, where there has 
been little fighting. Ambassador G. 
McMurtrie Godley, himself is known to haye 
made more than one such visit to General 
Vang Pao since becoming ambassador a year 
and a half ago, 

One key U.S. official says: “Hell, what else 
could the old man have done—it’s still true 
that without the Meo, there would just be 
no such thing as American policy in Laos; 
we just wouldn’t have any force to back it 
up with.” 

FOR MORALE PURPOSES 

The ambassador is known not to take the 
Sayaboury idea seriously and to regard his 
visits with the general as efforts to bolster the 
morale of a highly mercurial man who is 
temporarily “down in the dumps.” 

Americans who work with Vang Pao say 
that the Sayaboury move is only one of a 
collection of half-formulated ideas he often 
mentions as means of retiring the Meo from 
the war. 

But the inability of a man who grew up a 
primitive tribesman to formulate a plan 
fully does not, they insist, mean that he does 
not take the problem seriously. 

“It's a deep and constant preoccupation,” 
one American says. 

“Sometimes, it’s as if he were the only 
Meo leader with the foresight to understand 
how important it is to their people.” 

THE “MEO” MAFIA 

Some time ago, they had an annual “meet- 
ing at Long Cheng. He spent half the day 
with the civilian politiclans—we call them 
the Meo Mafia—and the other half with the 
top Army officers. He told them the time had 
come to get out, and that place was where 
they would go, and they should start getting 
ready. 

“When he finished, they just sat. there— 
both the morning group and the afternoon 
group—just silence, no questions, no inter- 
est, no response, 

“That's how it's been a lot of times—no 
action until the fighting actually starts. The 
Meo are just that way.” 

Others confirm the story but insist that 
the Meo are not “just that way.” 

“They've moved so damn many times, and 
every time it was just this once more,” one 
says. “How can we expect them to move again 
when there isn't really even a plan to follow?” 

The absence of plans—or the profusion of 
hali-coherent and conflicting plans—is as 
striking among the Americans as it is among 
the Meo. 

Various responsible Americans mention at 
least five different parts of Laos, including 
Sayaboury province, as places where they 
expect the main body of Meo to go to escape 
the war, 

How the Meo will get there, where they 
will get food and supplies to tide them over 
the year it will take to harvest their first 
crops, what will become of their weapons— 
all of these and other equally fundamental 
questions go unanswered. 

SOME ARE BITTER 

The absence of planning has provoked bit- 
terness among a few Americans who care 
deeply about the Meo. 

“We always had plenty of plans for how 
they should defend our gear at Phou Pha 
Thi, and for scouting missions, and for how 
they could disrupt the North Vietnamese for 
us,” one says, “It's only now that we seem to 
be running out of plans.” 

This bitterness is not shared by most 
Americans, however. Most argue that if what 
the Meo must do is make peace with the 
Communists, then too much American inter- 
vention can only poison prospects that are 
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already bleak from a decade of bitter war- 
fare. 


IN LINE OF MARCH? 


Meanwhile, even the location of the Meo 
refugee camps is becoming controversial 
among the Americans, some of whom con- 
tend that the long, ovalshaped gathering of 
camps east of Ban Son was planned deliber- 
ately to keep the Meo in the line of Com- 
munist advance toward Vientiane. 

“I don’t buy that idea,” one experienced 
American says. “If the Communists want to 
take Vientiane, they can skirt the Meo and 
come right up the Mekong.” 

Talks with Americans who work with the 
refugees suggest that most of the hill-tribe 
villages east of Ban Son got there mainly 
because the people there came from eastern 
Laos and simply stopped walking when they 
got to relatively secure territory. 

VIENTIANE ATTACK DOUBTED 

However the refugees got where they are, 
the Communist pattern of recent years has 
not suggested that any direct attack on Vien- 
tiane is in their plans. 

Instead, they have sought to move the bat- 
tlefield from place to place north of Vien- 
tiame—and the royal capital of Luang Pra- 
bang—in a manner that creates an impres- 
sion of growing pressure on the two capi- 
tals. 
The areas where this tactic can be most 
effective are approximately the ones where 
the Meo are concentrated, and the increas- 
ing presence of North Vietnamese troops 
around Long Cheng and Sam Thong suggest 
that the Meo are not yet out of the way. 

“I'm not going to say they're through yet,” 
Pop Buell says. “God knows, nobody thought 
they could make it this long—it was always 
just hold out for six more months, and then 
six more and six more.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1971] 
Camsopra: END OF ILLUSION—HILL OUTCRIES 
BARE EXTENT OF U.S. INVOLVEMENT 
(By Murrey Marder) 

The Nixon administration is being forced 
by congressional outcries to start 
about the war in Cambodia that it largely 
succeeded in keeping out of sight for six 
months. 

Until last week, much of the nation shared 
the illusion that the United States was only 
indirectly involved in Cambodian warfare, 
insulated from any “commitment” by the 
law banning use of American ground combat 
troops or U.S. military advisers. 

The general impression created was that 
since American troops withdrew from Cam- 
bodia on June 30 the U.S. role in the war was 
virtually an immaculate one: flying high over 
Cambodia to “interdict” enemy columns 
headed toward South Vietnam; shipping in 
arms and supplies from a safe distance; 
spending money instead of blood while Asians 
fight Asians. 

As fragmentary but revealing reports from 
the scene began to shatter that comforting 
picture, Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird 
last Wednesday felt obliged to strip away 
part of the verbal camoufiage that obscured 
the extent of the U.S. military involvement 
in Cambodia. 

“We will use airpower,” said Laird, “and 
I don’t care to get into a question of se- 
mantics on that.” 

Although Laird used the future tense, air- 
power has already been used in progressively 
expanding dimensions starting months ear- 
lier—right through the time when Congress 
was hotly debating how it might limit what 
it thought was potential U.S. warfare. 

“First we were interdicting,” said an Air 
Force colonel in Saigon. “Then they (the 
Cambodians) asked for a little close air sup- 
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port. Then they seemed to need a little gun- 
ship, so we gave it to them.” 
NO GROUND TROOPS 


Technically, the United States was using 
neither ground combat troops nor “military 
advisers” in the usual sense. It was helping 
to fight the war just off the ground—some- 
times at treetop level—with helicopter gun- 
ships; close air combat support by fixed-wing 
aircraft; helicopter-borne air-ground liaison 
Officers with the novel designation of “air- 
borne controllers,” plus fighter-bomber jets, 
giant B-52 bombers and the full complement 
of American combat and logistic airpower. 

But to list the U.S. air strength on call for 
the South Vietnamese and Cambodian ground 
troops fighting in Cambodia also distorts the 
Cambodian war. 

There are no massed North Vietnamese or 
Vietcong forces to strike at in Cambodia; 
there is rarely a column marching down the 
road to be trapped by surprise air attack. The 
war in Cambodia resembles the war in South 
Vietnam in its earliest stages, six or seven 
years ago. It is taking place in a nation of less 
than seven million people that U.S. officials 
concede has yet to fully awaken to the fact 
that it is at war. 


ROAD TO CAPITAL BLOCKED 


A force of 13,500 South Vietnamese and 
Cambodian troops gained world attention 
last week as they fought against no more 
than 1,000 Vietnamese Communist troops 
blocking Cambodia’s Route 4, which runs 
from the port of Kompong Som inland to the 
capital, Phnom Penh. Another South Viet- 
namese force of about 6,000 troops and armor 
was sweeping through the Parrot’s Beak sec- 
tor of the South Vietmamese-Cambodian 
border. 

The major objective of the Route 4 opera- 
tion was to clear that three-lane highway 
so oil from the Kompong Som refinery could 
reach the Cambodian air force in Phnom 
Penh and meet other military and civilian 
requirements. 

While the Cambodians and South Viet- 
namese were celebrating their capture of the 
remaining position on Route 4, a squad of 
Communist sappers—officially estimated to 
number 10 men—destroyed most of the 
small Cambodian air force early Friday morn- 
ing, at Phnom Penh’s airport. 

“It wasn’t much of an air force anyhow,” 
U.S. officials said afterward. 

It was, however, the only air force Cam- 
bodia had, 

BRILLIANTLY EXECUTED 


The devastating sapper attack on the air- 
port and surrounding facilities was brilli- 
antly executed, allied officers ruefully con- 
ceded, and well-masked by actions elsewhere. 
It also had been anticipated for months— 
which only adds to the chagrin. 

Communist forces in Cambodia have the 
capacity to repeat the same kind of small- 
risk, high-damage attack literally anywhere 
in the nation. 

Phnom Penh is the geographic hub from 
which lifeline roads and the vital Mekong 
River radiate outward. All the roads can be 
cut and traffic on the Mekong is subject to 
harassing fire from the banks, 

Estimates of Communist forces in Cam- 
bodia, where all statistics are even more 
guesswork than in South Vietnam, place 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong troop 
strength at 40,000 to 50,000. 


NEW BASES PREPARED 


Allied experts guess that no more than 
about 10,000 of these Communist troops en- 
gage in intermittent combat. The remainder 
are preoccupied in developing and supporting 
& new base system in the northeast sector of 
Cambodia where the South Vietnamese, Lao- 
tian and Cambodian borders meet, to replace 
the base complex destroyed when American 
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and South Vietnamese troops attacked in 
force between April 30 and June 30 last year. 

The Communists claim that they control 
70 percent of Cambodia’s territory and “over 
four million” of its approximately seven mil- 
lion people.” 

These claims are exaggerated, U.S. officials 
say, American sources say that the Commu- 
nists control about half the land area of Cam- 
bodia, but mostly the more sparsely popu~- 
lated northern half. 

There are also “pockets” of Communist 
control in the southern and central sections 
of Cambodia where Phnom Penh’s troops, the 
FANK—Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres— 
operate. 

STHANOUK IN PEKING 

The Communist forces operate under the 
acronym of FUNK—Front Unis National 
Kampuchea—or Kampuchea United Na- 
tional Front, which ostensibly fights for 
ousted Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Sihanouk 
himself has been headquartered, or perhaps 
isolated would be the more accurate descrip- 
tion, in Peking since his ouster as Cambo- 
dia’s ruler last March 18. 

The sounds in English of FUNK and FANE 
help to give a deceptive impression that the 
Cambodian war is more of a musical comedy 
than struggle for survival. Even many Cam- 
bodians, until last week at least, did not let 
it disrupt their cocktail hours. 

Other tens of thousands of Cambodians 
have taken the war seriously enough to flock 
to recruitment stations, swelling the size of 
the Cambodian army from the 35,000 at 
which it stood before the overthrow of Prince 
Sihanouk by Premier Lon Nol to over 160,000. 

The surge of intense nationalism that pro- 
duced this increase surprised and delighted 
U.S. Officials and stimulated a surge of op- 
timism. 

American officials, including President 
Nixon, have talked of an “army” of more than 
150,000 Cambodians in being, who are “tying 
down 40,000 trained North Vietnamese regu- 
lars” who would be “over killing Americans” 
in South Vietnam if they were not in Cam- 
bodia. 

TRAINING REQUIRED 

But Cambodia hardly has anything that 
yet can be called an “army” anywhere ap- 
proaching that size. It has a few tens of 
thousands of troops in need of further train- 
ing and equipment; scores of thousands of 
untrained recruits and untrained officers, re- 
inforced by several battalions of Khmer 
Krom, or ethnic Cambodians, originally re- 
siding in South Vietnam and trained by U.S. 
Special Forces. 

The original public U.S. assumption ex- 
pressed by President Nixon last June 30 that 
South Vietnamese troops would be able to 
shore up the Cambodians with “no U.S. air 
or logistics support” but only U.S. “air m- 
terdiction” of enemy troops headed toward 
South Vietnam officially disappeared with 
Laird's acknowledgment. Actually it disap- 
peared months earlier. 

The contention that the United States has 
no “military commitment to the Cambodian 
government” is similarly wearing thin. The 
original acknowledgment by Vice President 
Agnew last Aug. 23 that “we're going to do 
everything we can to help the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment” because “the whole matter of Cam- 
bodia is related to the security of our troops 
in Vietnam,” is much closer to the mark, al- 
though the White House disclaimed it at the 
time. The United States interest so far 
amounts to $285 million, with much more 
to come. 

Repeatedly, the Nixon administration has 
insisted that Cambodia will not be permitted 
to become “another Vietnam” because no 
ground forces will be sent there. In fact it is 
@ war being sustained by the United States 
in a different manner, off the ground, just 
over the treetops, 
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THE DAVIS-BACON ACT AND THE 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, yes- 


terday President Nixon took a courageous 
step when he suspended the Davis-Bacon 
Act as it applies to the building and 
construction industry. Considering the 
circumstances with which he was con- 
fronted and the options available to him, 
I think it was a wise decision on his part 
and one that deserves support. 

When the Davis-Bacon Act original- 
ly became law its purpose was to sta- 
bilize wages in the building and con- 
struction industry. Unfortunately, in re- 
cent years, as it has been interpreted, 
the act too often has been used as a 
lever to escalate, rather than stabilize 
wage rates in the building and construc- 
tion industry. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the statement by 
the President yesterday be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by the President was ordered to 
be printed in the RecorD as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I am today suspending the provisions of 
the Davis-Bacon Act which requires con- 
tractors working on Federal construction 
projects to pay certain prescribed wage rates 
to their workers. In my judgment, the oper- 
ation of this law at a time when construc- 
tion wages and prices are skyrocketing only 
gives Federal endorsement and encourage- 
ment to severe inflationary pressures. 

The action I have taken today is based 
on the principle that government programs 
which contribute to excessive wage and price 
increases must be modified or rescinded in 
periods of inflation. This was the principle 
I applied to industry in the case of recent 
excessive increases in steel and oil prices. 
This is the principle I am applying to or- 
ganized labor in the construction emer- 
gency. 

This decision suspends a special provision 
of law which has applied uniquely to the 
construction industry since 1931. It puts the 
construction industry on the same footing 
with other industries that now sell products 
to the Government. For under the Davis- 
Bacon Act wage rates on Federal projects 
have been artificially set by this law rather 
than by customary market forces. Fre- 
quently, they have been set to match the 
highest wages paid on private projects. This 
means that many of the most inflationary 
local wage settlements in the construction 
industry have automatically been sanctioned 
and spread through Government contracts. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was originally passed 
in 1931 to ease extremely severe downward 
pressures on wages in the construction in- 
dustry. I believe, however, that this prefer- 
ential arrangement does not serve the best 
interests of either the construction industry 
or the American public at a time when wages 
are under severe upward pressures. I am 
therefore using the authority which the law 
gives to the President to suspend this pro- 
vision. The proclamation I am issuing today 
also suspends the wage determination pro- 
vision of more than 50 other Federal laws 
relating to Federally-involved construction 
which incorporate the Davis-Bacon Act. I 
am calling upon States and other govern- 
mental bodies with similar statutes to take 
similar action. 

This action is the most appropriate of the 
actions which are available to me at this 
time. Nevertheless, I make this decision most 
reluctantly. It has been my hope that the 
problem of excessive and inflationary wage 
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settlements in the construction industry 
could be met without such measures, Yet on 
several occasions over the past two years I 
have also made it clear that I would take 
whatever further steps were necessary if the 
inflationary pattern did not end. 

That pattern has not ended. In fact, in- 
fiation in the construction industry has 
grown worse. In 1970, the average contract 
settlement in the building trades calied for 
a first year wage increase of 18.3 percent. On 
the other hand, the average increase for the 
first year of new contracts in manufacturing 
industries was 8.1 percent—a striking con- 
trast. And in the last two quarters of 1970, 
wage settlements in the construction indus- 
try went even further out of control; new 
contract settlements in the last six months 
of the year called for nearly a 22 percent 
average first year increase. 

While some might wish to blame manage- 
ment or labor unions for this inflationary 
syndrome, we must that, in fact, 
they are its victims. I have met with con- 
struction contractors and labor leaders on a 
number of occasions—including a meeting 
last month. I know that many of them have 
been doing their best to find an answer to 
this situation. It is evident now, however, 
that decisive government action is needed 
to protect the public interest while labor and 
management continue their efforts to attack 
the causes of this problem. 

Those causes are deep and complex. They 
are rooted in the way the construction in- 
dustry is organized—and particularly in the 
highly fragmented nature of its collective 
bargaining process, A craft-by-craft, city-by- 
city negotiating pattern makes competition 
between local unions for higher wages par- 
ticularly intense. It makes strikes on par- 
ticular projects more likely since alternative 
work is often available nearby. One out of 
every three wage negotiations in the building 
trades now produces a work stoppage. When 
these and other structural factors are com- 
bined with a law like the Davis-Bacon Act 
which, in effect, requires employers to pass 
on to the Government the cost of high local 
settlements, then the inflationary problem 
becomes even more acute. 

The results of this inflationary situation 
are felt in every part of our society. As con- 
struction costs go up, so does the price for 
buying or renting new homes and apart- 
ments. Because the entire economy is affected 
by rising construction costs, other prices are 
driven up also, The taxpayer bears a particu- 
larly heavy burden since the Government 
spends so much for construction. The Fed- 
eral Government alone plans to spend some 
$13 billion for construction in Fiscal Year 
1972. A good part of this spending will come 
from the defense budget—which means that 
inflation in the construction industry can 
make it harder adequately to fund programs 
which are vital to our national security. 

All levels of government together account 
for almost one-third of total construction 
expenditures. It is crucial, I believe, that tax- 
payers get their money’s worth for all this 
spending and that it not be used to accom- 
modate—and further accelerate—inflation- 
ary pressures. 

But the person who is hurt most by this 
pattern of inflation is the construction 
worker himself. For as the cost of building 
increases, the rate of building is slowed— 
and the result is fewer jobs for the working- 
man. The rate of unemployment in the con- 
struction trades last year was substantially 
higher than any in other major industry and 
double the national average. It stood at 11.2 
percent this past January. Moreover, those 
workers who do find jobs also find that as 
costs rise and the number of projects de- 
clines, they are working fewer hours. 

The average worker in the building trades 
is therefore caught in a vicious cycle. His 
rate of pay goes up but often his overall in- 
come does not, since his opportunities to 
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work have gone down. As a result, he is in- 
clined to demand an even higher hourly wage 
which can have the effect, in turn, of fur- 
ther reducing available employment. By 
curbing inflation in the construction indus- 
try, we hope to break this cycle, expand em- 
ployment and improve the overall position 
of the construction worker. 

During the past two years, this administra- 
tion has taken a number of steps to help the 
construction industry. We have made con- 
siderable progress in bringing down the cost 
of money. We have worked to stabilize the 
cost of materials and to increase productivity. 
We are planning to expand Federal construc- 
tion programs—especially in housing—and 
we are making additional efforts to assist 
private construction. 

We are now on the threshold of a new 
economic expansion. That expansion must 
be a genuine expansion, one that is measured 
by rising purchasing power and not by an 
accelerating cost of living; by more new 
homes and apartments, and not by ever- 
accelerating rents and housing prices; by 
more new public facilities urgently needed 
to combat pollution and meet other pressing 
social needs. We are counting on the con- 
struction industry to make a significant con- 
tribution to our expanding economy. We 
have great confidence in the potential of 
the construction industry and we want this 
potential to be fully realized. 

But the construction industry cannot 
realize its potential—and it cannot make its 
full contribution to the stable growth of our 
entire economy—unless it can overcome its 
present handicaps of chronic instability, fre- 
quent strikes and excessive wage increases. 
Insofar as the government is a party to 
these conditions—as it is under the Davis- 
Bacon Act—it can serve both the public and 
the industry best by correcting that situa- 
tion. 

I have suspended the Davis-Bacon Act 
because of emergency conditions in the con- 
struction industry. The purposes of the 
Davis-Bacon Act can once again be realized 
when construction contractors and labor 
unions work out solutions to the problems 
which have created the emergency. 

In the final analysis, those who are directly 
involved in the construction industry must 
assume the leadership in finding answers to 
these complex problems. Construction con- 
tractors and labor leaders will have the full 
cooperation of this administration as they 
strive to carry out this crucial responsibility. 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 
REFERRED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
message from the President of the United 
States on proposed programs for con- 
sumer protection, without being read, 
be jointly referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The message from the President 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The history of American prosperity is 
the history of the American free enter- 
prise system. The system has provided an 
economic foundation of awesome propor- 
tions, and the vast material strength of 
the nation is built on that foundation. 
For the average American, this strength 
is reflected in a standard of living that 
would have staggered the imagination 
only a short while ago. This constantly 
rising standard of living benefits both the 
consumer and the producer. 

In today’s marketplace, however, the 
consumer often finds himself confronted 
with what seems an impenetrable com- 
plexity in many of our consumer goods, 
in the advertising claims that surround 
them, the merchandising methods that 
purvey them and the means available to 
conceal their quality. The result is a de- 
gree of confusion that often confounds 
the unwary, and too easily can be made 
to favor the unscrupulous. I believe new 
safeguards are needed, both to protect 
the consumer and to reward the respon- 
sible businessman. 

I indicated my deep concern for this 
matter in my special message to the Con- 
gress of October 30, 1969. At that time I 
urged the Congress to enact a legislative 
program aimed at establishing a “Buy- 
er’s Bill of Rights.” This proposal found 
little success in the 91st Congress. But 
putting the remedies aside has not suf- 
ficed to put the problems aside. These 
remain. They must be dealt with. 

Accordingly, I am again submitting 
proposals designed to provide such a 
Buyer's Bill of Rights by: 

—Creating by Executive Order a new 
Office of Consumer Affairs in the 
Executive Office of the President 
which will be responsible for analyz- 
ing and coordinating all Federal ac- 
tivities in the field of consumer pro- 
tection; 

—Recognizing the need for effective 
representation of consumer interests 
in the regulatory process and mak- 
ing recommendations to accomplish 
this after full public discussion of 
the findings of the Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization; 

—Establishing within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
product safety program. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would have authority to fix 
minimum safety standards for 
products and to ban from the mar- 
ketplace those products that fail to 
meet those standards; 

—Proposing a Consumer Fraud Pre- 
vention Act which would make un- 
lawful a broad but clearly-defined 
range of practices which are unfair 
and deceptive to consumers and 
would be enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission. This act, where 
appropriate, would also enable con- 
sumers either as individuals or as a 
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class to go into court to recover 
damages for violations of the act; 

—Proposing amendments to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act which 
will increase the effectiveness of the 
Federal Trade Commission; 

—Calling upon interested private citi- 
zens to undertake a thorough study 
of the adequacy of existing proce- 
dures for the resolution of disputes 
arising out of consumer transac- 
tions; 

—Proposing a Fair Warranty Disclos- 
ure Act which will provide for 
clearer warranties, and prohibit the 
use of deceptive warranties; 

—Proposing a Consumer Products Test 
Methods Act to provide incentives 
for increasing the amount of accu- 
rate and relevant information pro- 
vided consumers about complex 
consumer products; 

—Resubmitting the Drug Identifica- 
tion Act which would require identi- 
fication coding of all drug tablets and 
capsules; 

—Encouraging the establishment of a 
National Business Council to assist 
the business community in meeting 
its responsibilities to the consumer; 
and by 

—Other reforms, including explora- 
tion of a Consumer Fraud Clearing- 
house in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, increased emphasis on consum- 
er education and new programs in 
the field of food and drug safety. 


NEW OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


The President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests has made important 
gains on behalf of the American consum- 
er in the past two years. 

It has brought a new and innovative 
approach to the problem of keeping the 
consumer informed and capable of han- 
dling the complex choices presented to 
him in today’s commercial world. One 
such measure involves the dissemination 
of information which the United States 
Government, as the nation’s largest 
single consumer, collects on the products 
it uses. In my message of October 30, 
1969, I announced that I was directing 
my Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs to develop a program for providing 
the buying public with this information. 

On the strength of her recommenda- 
tions, on October 26, 1970, I signed Ex- 
ecutive Order 11566 which establishes a 
means for making available to the pub- 
lic much of the product information 
which the Federal Government acquires 
in making its own purchases. A Consum- 
er Product Information Coordinating 
Center has been established in the Gen- 
eral Services Administration with con- 
tinuing policy guidance from my Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs. to make 
these data available to the public through 
Federal information centers and other 
sources throughout the country. 

In addition, the Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests has made significant 
strides in developing Federal, State and 
local cooperation in consumer programs, 
encouraging establishment of strong 
State and local consumer offices, and ad- 
vising on the enactment of effective con- 
sumer laws and programs. 
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Nevertheless, further cooperation 
among Federal, State and local govern- 
ments is essential if we are truly to insure 
that the consumer is properly served. 
Therefore, I am asking my Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs to intensify 
her efforts on behalf of the consumer at 
the State and loca! level. Iam also direct- 
ing her to conduct regional meetings 
with State officials concerned with con- 
sumer issues, with consumer groups, and 
with individual consumers to discuss 
common problems and possible solutions. 

But I believe the greatest overall ac- 
complishment of this office has been to 
give the consumer new assurance of this 
administration’s concern for his and her 
welfare in the marketplace. In manifest- 
ing this concern during the past two 
years, the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Consumer Interests 
has grown, as has its impact on consumer 
problems. I have therefore signed today 
a new Executive Order creating a new 
Office of Consumer Affairs in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. I am ap- 
pointing my Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs to be Director of this new 
office. This change reflects the increas- 
ingly broad scope of responsibilities as- 
signed to the Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs and will increase the 
effectiveness of the Office. The Office will 
advise me on matters of consumer inter- 
ests, and will also assume primary re- 
sponsibility for coordinating all Federal 
activity in the consumer field. 

Finally, while I am deeply concerned 
with obtaining justice for all consumers, 
I have a special concern to see justice for 
those who, in a sense, need it most and 
are least able to get it. Therefore, I am 
directing my Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs to focus particular atten- 
tion in the new Office on the coordination 
of consumer programs aimed at assisting 
those with limited income, the elderly, 
the disadvantaged, and minority group 
members. 

A CONSUMER ADVOCATE 


In my message of October 30, 1969, I 
pointed out that effective representation 
of the consumer requires that an ap- 
propriate arm of the government be giv- 
en the tools to serve as an advocate be- 
fore the Federal agencies. I proposed 
then that this function be performed by 
a Consumer Protection Division created 
for the purpose and located within the 
Department of Justice. That proposal 
was not acted on. 

Since that time my Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization has com- 
pleted its Report on Selected Independ- 
ent Regulatory Agencies. This report 
makes sweeping recommendations on the 
reorganization of those agencies for the 
purpose of helping them better serve the 
interests of the consumer. 

One specific recommendation involves 
the creation of a new Federal Trade 
Practices Agency dealing exclusively with 
matters of consumer protection. This 
Agency would result from a general 
restructuring of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The report specifically suggests 
that a consumer advocate might be 
placed within the Federal Trade Prac- 
tices Agency. 

I believe that this is a better approach 
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than the creation of still another inde- 
pendent agency which would only add to 
the proliferation of agencies without 
dealing with the problems of effective- 
ness to which the Advisory Council re- 
port addresses itself. 

As I indicated at the release of the 
Advisory Council’s report, I am delaying 
legislative proposals on these issues 
pending full public discussion of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Council. I urge that those who comment 
on the Advisory Council recommenda- 
tions also focus on the manner in which 
the consumer interest can best be repre- 
sented in Federal agency proceedings. 
I further urge the Congress to view the 
problems of consumer advocacy and 
agency structure as part of the general 
problem of making the Federal Govern- 
ment sufficiently responsive to the con- 
sumer interest. 

After April 20, when comments have 
been received, I will make the recom- 
mendations I consider necessary to pro- 
vide effective representation of consum- 
er interests in the regulatory process. If 
the Congress feels it must proceed on the 
matter of consumer advocacy prior to re- 
ceiving my recommendations, then I 
strongly urge and would support, as an 
interim measure, the placement of the 
advocacy function within the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

A PRODUCT SAFETY ACT 


Technology, linked with the American 
free enterprise system, has brought great 
advantages and great advances to our 
way of life. It has also brought certain 
hazards. 

The increasing complexity and sophis- 
tication of many of our consumer goods 
are sometimes accompanied by the in- 
creasing possibility of product failure, 
malfunction, or inadvertent misuse re- 
sulting in physical danger to the con- 
cumer. 

Therefore, I propose legislation pro- 
viding broad Federal authority for com- 
prehensive regulation of hazardous con- 
sumer products. 

This product safety legislation will en- 
compass five major responsibilities which 
would be assigned to a new consumer 
product safety organization within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Through this organization the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will: 

1. Gather data on injuries from con- 
sumer products; 

2. Make preliminary determinations 
of the need for particular standards; 

3. Develop proposed safety standards 
with reliance on recognized private 
standards setting organizations; 

4. Promulgate standards after a hear- 
ing and testimony on the benefits and 
burdens of the proposed legislation; and 

5. Monitor industry compliance and 
enforce mandatory. standards. 

The mechanisms which will be in- 
cluded in this bill provide for full par- 
ticipation on the part of private orga- 
nizations and groups in the development 
of standards. 

NATIONAL ATTACK ON CONSUMER FRAUD 

Consumer fraud and deception jeop- 
ardize the health and welfare of our peo- 
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ple. They cheat consumers of millions of 
dollars annually. They are often directed 
against those who. can least afford the 
loss, and are least able to defend them- 
selves—the elderly, the handicapped, and 
the poor. 

At the same time, the honest business- 
man is damaged by fraud and deceptive 
practices every bit as much as the con- 
sumer—and perhaps more. He is sub- 
jected to the unfair competition of the 
unscrupulous businessman, and he loses 
money. He is subjected to the opprobrium 
of those who have suffered at the hands of 
unscrupulous businessmen, and he loses 
the goodwill of the public. For it is a fact, 
however unfortunate, that in the area of 
business especially, the many are com- 
monly judged by the actions of the few. 

Efforts to eliminate these unethical 
business practices have not been success- 
ful enough. It is commonly profitable for 
unscrupulous businessmen to operate in 
defiance of the enforcement authorities, 
to accept whatever penalties and punish- 
ments are incurred, and to continue to 
operate in spite of these. The penalty is 
just part of the overhead. I want these 
practices brought to an end. 

With this message I am committing 
this administration to a full and forceful 
effort to see that they are brought to an 
end. 

CONSUMER FRAUD PREVENTION ACT 

I am again submitting and I urge 
prompt attention to a bill to make un- 
lawful a broad but clearly defined range 
of practices which are deceptive to con- 
sumers. The legislation would provide 
that the Department of Justice be given 
new powers to enforce prohibitions 
against those who would victimize con- 
sumers by fraudulent and deceptive 
practices, 

It would give consumers who have been 
victimized by such practices the right to 
bring cases in the Federal courts to re- 
cover damages, upon the successful ter- 
mination of a government suit under the 
Consumer Fraud Prevention Act. 

Iam also recommending civil penalties 
of up to $10,000 for each offense in vio- 
lation of this act. 

The Department of Justice has created 
a new Consumer Protection Section 
within the Antitrust Division, which has 
centralized the Department’s enforce- 
ment in the courts of existing statutes 
designed to protect the consumer in- 
terest. Thus the Department of Justice 
is prepared to enforce promptly the pro- 
posed Consumer Fraud Prevention Act. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


While there is a need for new legis- 
lation to insure the rights of the con- 
sumer, there is also a need to make more 
effective use of the legislation we already 
have, and of the institutions charged 
with enforcing this legislation. 

A principal function of the Federal 
Trade Commission has historically been 
to serve as the consumers’ main line of 
resistance to commercial abuse. In the 
past year the Commission, under new 
leadership, has been substantially 
strengthened. A major organizational 
restructuring has produced within the 
Commission a Bureau of Consumer Pro- 
tection, a Bureau of Competition, and a 
Bureau of Economics. An Office of Policy 
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Planning and Evaluation has been 
created to establish a more effective 
ordering of priorities for the Commis- 
sion’s enforcement efforts. 

In order to make FTC procedures more 
responsive to the needs of consumers, re- 
sponsibilities of the eleven Commission 
field offices have been extended to in- 
clude trying cases before hearing exam- 
iners in the field, negotiating settlements, 
conducting investigations, and referring 
complaints to the Commission. Six Con- 
sumer Protection Coordinating Commit- 
tees have been established in selected 
metropolitan areas. 

I am submitting today legislation 
which would provide the FTC with the 
authority to seek preliminary injunctions 
in Federal courts against what it deems 
to be unfair or deceptive business prac- 
tices. The present inability to obtain in- 
junctions commonly results in the pas- 
sage of extended periods of time before 
relief can be obtained. During this time 
the practices in question continue, and 
their effects multiply. 

The proposed bill would expand the 
jurisdiction of the Commission to include 
those activities “affecting” interstate 
commerce, as. well as those activities 
whick are “in” interstate commerce. 

Finally, I recommend that the penalty 
schedule for violation of a Commission 
cease-and-desist order be adjusted from 
a maximum of $5,000 per violation to a 
maximum of $10,000 per violation. 
GUARANTEES AND WARRANTIES 


A constant source of misunderstanding 
between consumer and businessman is 
the question of warranties. Guarantees 
and warranties are often found to be un- 
clear or deceptive. 

In 1970, I submitted a proposal for 
legislation to meet this problem. I am 
submitting new legislation for this pur- 
pose. 

This proposal would increase the au- 
thority of the Federal Trade Commission 
to require that guarantees and warran- 
ties on consumer goods convey adequate 
information in simple and readily under- 
stood terms. 

It would further seek to prevent de- 
ceptive warranties; and it would pro- 
hibit improper use of a written warranty 
or guarantee to avoid implied warranty 
obligations arising under State law. 

CONSUMER FRAUD CLEARINGHOUSE 


My Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs is examining the feasibility of a 
consumer fraud clearinghouse—a prompt 
exchange of information between appro- 
priate Federal, State and local law en- 
forcement officials which can be espe- 
cially helpful in identifying those who 
perpetrate fraudulent, unfair and decep- 
tive practices upon the consumer and 
deprive the honest businessman of his 
legitimate opportunities in the market- 
place. 

Upon her recommendation, I am ask- 
ing the FTC to explore with State and 
local consumer law enforcement officials 
an effective mechanism for such an ex- 
change. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Legislative remedies and improved en- 
forcement procedures are powerful weap- 
ons in the fight for consumer justice. But 
as important as these are, they are only 
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as effective as an aware and an informed 
public make them. Consumer education 
is an integral part of consumer protec- 
tion. It is vital if the consumer is to be 
able to make wise judgments in the 
marketplace. To enable him or her to do 
this will require a true educational proc- 
ess beginning in childhood and continu- 
ing on. 

The Office of the Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs has established guide- 
lines for consumer education suggested 
for use at the elementary and high 
school level. Those guidelines have been 
sent to every school system in the coun- 
try, and their reception has been encour- 
aging. I believe they mark an effective 
step toward developing an informed con- 
sumer. The Office has also begun the de- 
velopment of suggested guidelines for 
adult and continuing education with par- 
ticular emphasis on special socio-eco- 
nomic groups and senior citizens. 

Now, in order to expand and lend as- 
sistance to Consumer Education activi- 
ties across the nation, I am asking the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in coordination with my Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs, to work 
with the nation’s education system to (1) 
promote the establishment of consumer 
education as a national educational con- 
cern; (2) provide technical assistance in 
the development of programs; (3) en- 
courage teacher training in consumer 
education; and (4) solicit the use of all 
school and public libraries as consumer 
information centers. 

I am also asking the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in co- 
ordination with my Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, to develop and design 
programs for the most effective dissemi- 
nation of consumer information, and 
particularly to explore the use of the 
mass media, including the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. 

ADDITIONAL PROPOSALS 
CONSUMER REMEDIES 


As we move to shape new consumer 
legislation, I believe we must also review 
all consumer remedies. Although this is 
primarily a matter of State and local 
responsibility, I believe that the problem 
is also of nationel concern. Accordingly, 
I am asking the Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States to join with other interested citi- 
zens representing a broad spectrum of 
society to undertake a thorough study of 
the adequacy of existing procedures for 
resolving disputes arising out of con- 
sumer transactions. 

The study would (1) focus particularly 
on the means of handling small claims 
and explore methods for making small 
claims courts more responsive to the 
needs of consumers; (2) examine exist- 
ing and potential voluntary settlement 
procedures, including arbitration, and 
potential means of creating incentives to 
voluntary, fair settlements of consumer 
disputes; (3) address the difficult and 
troublesome questions presented by mass 
litigation; (4) examine problems and 
solutions at the State as well as the Fed- 
eral level; and (5) draw on the experi- 
ence of other nations in improying con- 
sumer remedies. 


The purpose of this study will be to 
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gather those facts needed to determine 
the means of gaining the greatest benefit 
to consumers with the least cost to pro- 
duction processes and to the country. 
I urge Federal, State, local and private 
bodies to cooperate in this effort. I also 
ask that recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, the courts and the 
general public be made within the short- 
est practicable time. 


FOOD AND DRUG PROGRAMS 


Events in the past year have recon- 
firmed the need for urgent action to 
insure thorough and effective quality 
control through the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration over the food Americans 
consume and the drugs they take. 

In my message of October 30, 1969, I 
called for stronger efforts in the field of 
food and drug safety. 

At that time I announced that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare had initiated a thorough study 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 
As a result of that study, a number of 
management reforms have contributed 
to a more effective functioning of the 
FDA, 

Food. During the past two years con- 
sumer concern about the quality of cer- 
tain foods in this nation has become 
acute. I have instructed the Food and 
Drug Administration to develop new and 
better methods for inspecting foods— 
domestic and imported—to insure that 
they are entirely free from all natural 
or artificial contamination. In addition, 
a major study is under way reviewing 
the safety of all food additives. Finally, 
because too many Americans have no 
understanding of the most basic nutri- 
tional principles, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has developed programs of 
nutritional guidelines and nutritional 
labeling. Different approaches to labeling 
are presently being tested for method 
and effectiveness. 

Drugs. In the past year the Food and 
Drug Administration has been engaged 
in an extensive program to insure the ef- 
fectiveness of the drugs Americans use. 
Decisions have been made on some 3,000 
drugs marketed between 1938 and 1962 
and representing 80% of the most com- 
monly prescribed drugs. 

In addition, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will expand its research ef- 
forts aimed at insuring that all drugs 
available on the market are capable of 
producing the therapeutic effects claimed 
for them. 

I have resubmitted legislation re- 
quiring the identification coding of drug 
tablets and capsules to prevent those 
poisonings which result. from the use 
of drug products of unknown or mis- 
taken composition. 

A CONSUMER PRODUCT TEST METHODS ACT 


Consumers are properly concerned 
with the reliability of the information 
furnished them about the goods they 
buy, and I believe they have a right to 
such information. 

Accordingly, I again propose legislation 
aimed at stimulating product testing in 
the private sector. Under this legisla- 
tion, the Secretary of Commerce, through 
the National Bureau of Standards, in 
consultation with my Special Assistant 
for Consumer Affairs, would identify 
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products that should be tested. Com- 
petent Federal agencies would identify 
product characteristics that should be 
tested. and would approve and develop, 
where necessary, testing methods to as- 
sess those characteristics, Suppliers. of 
goods would be permitted to advertise 
their compliance with government ap- 
proved testing standards. In addition, 
interested private organizations may re- 
ceive accreditation indicating their com- 
petence to perform the approved tests, 
and the use of an accredited organiza- 
tion in testing a product may be ad- 
vertised. 

NATIONAL BUSINESS COUNCIL FOR CONSUMER 

AFFAIRS 

Most businessmen recognize and ac- 
cept their responsibility to the consumer, 
and in many cases they have voluntarily 
undertaken efforts to assure more fully 
that these responsibilities are met 
throughout the business community. 

To emphasize and encourage such 
voluntary activity, a National Business 
Council for Consumer Affairs will be or- 
ganized by the Secretary of Commerce. 
It will work closely with my Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Justice Depart- 
ment and others as appropriate in the 
further development of effective policies 
to benefit American consumers. 

The Council will be a vehicle through 
which Government can work with busi- 
ness leaders to establish programs for ac- 
complishing the goal I stated in my 1969 
message on consumer protection of fos- 
tering “a marketplace which is fair both 
to those who sell and those who buy.” 
And it will encourage everyone who does 
business to do an even better job of es- 
tablishing competitive prices for high 
quality goods and services, 

CONCLUSION 


In submitting the foregoing proposals, 
I want to emphasize that the purpose of 
this program is not to provide the con- 
sumer with something to which he is not 
presently entitled; it is rather to assure 
that he receives what he is, in every way, 
fully entitled to. The continued success 
of our free enterprise system depends in 
large measure upon the mutual trust and 
goodwill of those who consume and those 
who produce or provide. 

Today, in America, there is a general 
sense of trust and goodwill toward the 
world of business. Those who violate that 
trust and abuse that goodwill do damage 
to the free enterprise system. Thus, it is 
not only to protect the consumer, but also 
to protect that system and the honest 
men who have created and who maintain 
it that I urge the prompt passage of this 
legislative program. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 24, 1971. 


WAGE LEVELS IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, through- 
out history there have been irresponsi- 
ble people who have insisted on killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

We have seen another display of this 
in recent years in the construction in- 
dustry in the United States. Irrespon- 
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sible labor leaders have followed a 
course of action that could result only in 
hardship for the public, disaster for the 
industry itself, and unemployment for 
their union members, 

President Nixon has now taken a first 
step toward limiting the flagrant abuses 
that the unions have perpetrated. 

By suspending provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the President has re- 
moved one of the important causes of 
high construction costs. 

The Davis-Bacon Act is an out-dated, 
left-over tool of the depression era. It has 
required contractors involved any way in 
Federal projects to pay wage rates and 
fringe benefits prevailing in the “city, 
town, village, or other civil subdivision 
of the State in which the work is per- 
formed.” The prevailing rate has been 
interpreted as the highest union rate in 
a geographic area. 

The act has thus served as a Govern- 
ment endorsement for inflationary labor 
agreements. 

As Government projects have become 
more and more extensive, the unions 
have been provided with more and more 
leverage to demand bigger and bigger 
raises. Now we are at the point where 
construction labor contracts are calling 
for raises of 18 to 22 percent per year. 

Contractors must. share the blame for 
what has happened. All too often they 
have readily given in to high wage de- 
mands since these higher wages simply 
are passed on to the Government—or 
rather to the taxpayers. And the more 
a project costs, the more profit the con- 
tractors are entitled to. 

Everyone wins—except the consumer. 
In this case the consumer is the taxpay- 
er who has to foot the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I sincerely believe 
that the construction worker is entitled 
to a just wage. But we now have the 
phenomenon of certain workers who 
draw up to $35,000 per year. 

By next year a substantial percentage 
of skilled construction workers will be 
earning $20,000 per year. And there even 
are unskilled laborers earning $19,000 to 
$20,000 per year. 

Reliable estimates are that, if the 
trend continues, many construction 
workers will be earning $55,000 or more 
per year by 1980. 

Mr, President, I do not think this trend 
can be allowed to continue. 

How long must the public and elected 
public officials sit idly by and watch the 
cost of housing, and schools, and roads, 
and hospitals and other tax-purchased 
Government buildings go up from 15 to 
25 percent per year? Why should union 
leaders be allowed to extract this tribute 
from the American taxpayer? 

We already have seen some of the 
results of this tragic jump in construc- 
tion wages. 

It is impossible in many parts of our 
Nation today for hard-working people 
of moderate income to purchasé reason- 
ably priced housing. We are falling fur- 
ther and further behind in our struggle 
to make available decent housing for 
low- and even moderate-income families. 

Plans for needed municipal buildings 
have been sharply curtailed or shelved in 
many places because of the soaring cost 
of construction. 
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This has led to a very high unemploy- 
ment rate in the construction. industry. 
It has run at around 11 percent, or al- 
most double the overall unemployment. 

You might think that in view of this 
unemployment, labor leaders would seek 
contracts that would provide more jobs 
for more people. Instead, the labor lead- 
ers have insisted on exorbitant wages for 
a few. Unions continue to restrict the 
labor supply, to shut the door on mil- 
lions of potentially productive. crafts- 
men. 

One magazine recently pointed out 
that. union leaders say that they do not 
want to be called labor statesmen. This, 
they indicate, would be a kiss of death 
for them. 

Instead, the union leaders want to 
maintain the image with their members 
as being ruthlessly dedicated to wring- 
ing every cent of wages possible out of 
the industry—and the consequences be 
damned. As one writer has ‘so aptly put it, 
these union bosses engage in a “contest 
of irresponsibility.” 

This attitude recalls the philosophy of 
the big business barons of about a cen- 
tury ago. Their “public be damned” at- 
titude was a major force in bringing 
about our’ first meaningful anti-trust 
legislation, to control business monop- 
olies. 

Now it is time to put the reigns on the 
monopoly of union power. There was a 
time when the labor movement was in its 
infancy that it needed protection and 
encouragement. 

Now it is full-grown, and over-grown, 

My concern is not for the business- 
man—not big nor small. 

My concern is for that forgotten man 
that we hear so much about today, the 
consumer, or in this case, the taxpayer 
who is subsidizing the mammoth pay 
raises. 

In this era of consumerism, it is amaz- 
ing that no champion has come forward 
to espouse the cause of the taxpaying 
consumer. There is ample evidence that 
this consumer is paying exorbitant prices 
for shoddy products, and he is being 
given no recourse. 

The citizen who is not employed in 
construction has taken his limps in more 
Places than one. Not only is his tax dol- 
lar buying less in public buildings, but 
he finds he must pay ‘correspondingly 
more for his new home. 

The wage rates which have been in 
effect sanctioned by the Government are, 
of course, also applied to private con- 
struction projects. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act, the high 
union rates of the cities have been im- 
ported to rural areas where prevailing 
wages have been lower, So it is that the 
inflationary wage rates have spread like 
cancer under the encouragement of the 
Federal Government. 

It is my hope that by suspending Davis- 
Bacon, the Government can roll back 
some of the recent disastrous wage in- 
creases in construction, 

If the Government cannot get its proj- 
ects built at a reasonable cost, then all 
projects should be suspended except for 
those which are vital to national defense. 

Government construction is not neces- 
sarily a stimulus to the construction in- 
dustry as a whole. 
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In fact, some very respected authori- 
ties believe that heavy Federal spending 
actually cuts down on the total amount 
of construction in the Nation rather than 
increasing it. 

It is obvious that a dollar of Govern- 
ment money does not buy as much con- 
struction as a dollar of private money. 

Mr. President, Yale Brozen, professor 
of business economics at the Graduate 
School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago, said recently: 

At any given time, construction of more 
public buildings reduces the amount of pri- 
vate building, The total volume of construc- 
tion does not increase, then, when we build 
more public buildings. We simply get differ- 
ent buildings, not more buildings, as a result 
of governmental building activity. 


Mr. President, during the last half of 
the last decade the construction indus- 
try turned its attention to Government 
projects, thus neglecting our dire need 
for reasonable-cost housing. We must get 
the emphasis back in the right place. 

What we must have in America is some 
discipline; a refocusing of perspective. 

Wage increases must be moderated. 
Workers must understand and accept 
their responsibility to the public. Union 
leaders must understand and accept the 
obligation they have to deal fairly with 
the public. Management must show some 
backbone, 

It is appalling that the problem has 
grown into such proportions without di- 
rect action being taken by Congress. We 
have had before us for years any num- 
ber of bills which would whittle the 
unions’ power down to proper size, just 
as the trusts were whittled down 90 years 
ago. We must restore a balance that will 
protect the pubic interest. 

The President’s very wise action has re- 
sulted in a predictable outcry by union 
leaders. “Why pick on us?” the construc- 
tion industry labor bosses are asking. 

First of all, they are not being picked 
on. The construction industry at last is 
being put on an equal footing with other 
industries. 

Second, the construction industry is 
where the most flagrant of abuses have 
occurred. The grossly irresponsible de- 
mands of the construction industry 
unions serve as a trigger to inflationary 
demands in other sectors of the economy. 

Mr, President, the administration has 
taken only a first step. I believe other 
actions will have to be taken. 

In the next few weeks, I will be intro- 
ducing some bills that offer needed rem- 
edies to help cure the crisis we find our- 
selves in today. 

Other actions also may be needed. 
State and local governments can take 
steps to help cut the costs of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in closing, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have an editorial pub- 
lished in the February 3, 1971, editions of 
the Phoenix Gazette printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LaBor’s RESPONSIBILITIES 

The U.S. economic future may very well 
hinge on the mood and conduct of organized 
labor. A force of giant proportions, it con- 
trols to g-eater or lesser extent the automo- 
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tive, steel, manufacturing, mining, transpor- 
tation, communication and education 
industries. 

The U.S. labor movement was born of 
necessity, and its motives have been honor- 
able. But as it gained power and momentum, 
it has acted selfishly, ignoring the effects of 
giant union strides on others. It has sought 
the best of everything: more money and 
benefits from employers, more protection 
from government. 

When President Nixon asked the construc- 
tion industry to try to work out voluntary 
wage-price controls, the request was received 
coolly. The union attitude seems to be “Why 
us?” It’s as if all the unions are in a circle, 
each pointing to the other saying, “Look how 
much he gets!” No doubt everyone has in 
mind the Auto Workers’ settlement of last 
year which set the wage-benefit pattern for 
the industry. When one spiral stops, another 
begins. 

If the auto industry discovers it cannot 
compete with foreign imports under the new 
cost pattern, then labor will ask government 
to enact protective tariffs. Labor now is 
seeking a massive government-operated 
health-care plan far beyond anything rea- 
sonable men are considering. Labor asks, too, 
for a minimum wage hike to $2 per hour, pro- 
pounding the theory that the poor and un- 
skilled would benefit. They ignore figures 
that show that the more the minimum is 
raised the more unemployment there is. 

In 1970 there were 5,700 work stoppages 
that involved 2,481,000 lost man-days of pro- 
duction, Management has acted selfishly, too, 
but unless the two factions can make sen- 
ead compromises, government controls could 
result. 


POSTPONEMENT OF PROCLAMA- 
TION OF MARKETING QUOTAS 
FOR BURLEY TOBACCO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry today has favorably reported 
Senate Joint Resolution 44. This matter, 
as I understand, has been cleared on 
both sides of the aisle. The able Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) desires to 
address some remarks to the resolution 
before it is acted upon. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding rule XXVI, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 44. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 44) to extend 
the time for the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the three mar- 
keting years beginning October 1, 1971. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
only effect of the resolution would be to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
defer the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the 3 
marketing years beginning October 1, 
1971, until the date he determines is 
necessary to permit growers to be notified 
of their farm marketing quotas and the 
referendum to be held prior to normal 
planting time. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
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provide additional time for the Congress 
to consider legislation designed to make 
the marketing quota program more ef- 
fective in adjusting supplies of burley 
tobacco to market requirements. 

Hearings have been scheduled on 
March 2, 1971, by the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production, Marketing, and 
Stabilization of Prices on S. 789, a bill 
which provides for farm poundage quotas 
for burley tobacco in lieu of the acreage 
allotment program now in effect and is 
designed to correct the shortcomings of 
present law. 

Approval of this resolution will have 
no effect on administrative expenses or 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is before the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the resolution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 44) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives oj the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may defer any proclamation 
under section 312 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, with re- 
spect to national marketing quotas for bur- 
ley tobacco for the three marketing years be- 
ginning October 1, 1971, until the date he 
determines is necessary to permit growers 
to be notified of their farm marketing quotas 
and the referendum to be held prior to 
normal planting time. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution is necessary 
to give time to the Congress to consider 
and enact legislation to shift production 
controls for the burley tobacco price sup- 
port program from acreage allotments to 
percentage quotas. 

Such legislation will be before the Sen- 
ate and House Committee on Agriculture 
in public hearings scheduled for next 
Tuesday, March 2, 1971. 

I hope the Secretary will postpone a 
proclamation of burley quotas, as this 
joint resolution would authorize. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent—with the 
understanding that the hour of daily 
meeting is always subject to subsequent 
change—that when the Senate completes 
its business tomorrow, it stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock meridian on Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 26, UNTIL 10 A.M. MON- 
DAY, MARCH 1, 1971 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Friday next, it stand in recess until 
10 a.m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, having already stated that the 
time for hourly meeting is subject to 
change, I need not repeat it; but the 
purpose of having the Senate convene at 
10 a.m. on Monday next is to consider 
various money resolutions on the cal- 
endar. The present plan may be changed, 
but as of the moment I think Senators 
ought to be on notice that it is the plan 
of the leadership to consider these com- 
mittee resolutions dealing with funds on 
Monday next. 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the able Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS) had sent word to me to 
extend the period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for, a short 
time, so as to allow him to get to the floor, 
I misinterpreted his message. I therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that the period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business be reopened and extended for an 
additional 10 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FALSE NORAD EMERGENCY 
WARNING 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I share 
the concern which has been expressed 
over the occurrence on Saturday which 
resulted in a false National Emergency 
Warning Center alert to be sent out over 
radio and television channels proclaim- 
ing that a state of national emergency 
existed. Although I recognize that human 
errors almost inevitably occur, it is al- 
most incredible that, with all of our so- 
phisticated equipment and supposedly 
precise procedures and safeguards, a mis- 
take could slip by which substituted an 
authenticated national emergency mes- 
sage—fortunately false—for what should 
have been a routine test announcement 
from the North American Air Defense 
Command. 

While I am gratified that both the 
White House and the Defense Depart- 
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ment have announced that steps are al- 
ready being taken to investigate this 
matter thoroughly, I believe, along with 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), and others, that the Con- 
gress has a clear, grave, and serious re- 
sponsibility in this matter. I believe also 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
is the proper agency of the Congress to 
inquire into and investigate this occur- 
rence. Therefore, I have already directed 
the staff of the committee and the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee to 
begin to accumulate all the available 
facts so that we can determine just what 
occurred and why this human error in 
such a vital and important warning sys- 
tem was possible, There must be a total 
reexamination of the NORAD alert pro- 
cedures and the procedures of the Emer- 
gency Broadcast System so as to insure 
that as far as is humanly possible no 
error of this nature can occur in the 
future. The gravity of the possible con- 
sequences of such an error should be 
obvious to everyone, 

In addition, as the White House stated 
in its news dispatch with respect to this 
occurrence, the fact that the false alert 
did not really trigger the system and 
create more alarm than it did suggests 
in itself that the system did not func- 
tion as intended. Under Federal law, 
when the emergency message was sent, 
it should have caused all television sta- 
tions and most radio stations to go off 
the air. This did not happen. News re- 
ports indicate that many, if not most, of 
the television and radio stations did not 
go off the air despite the supposed alert. 
We are, therefore, faced with the addi- 
tional question of whether the system 
would have failed in an actual crisis. 

All of these facts indicate that a study 
of the entire system is called for, not 
only to guard against a repetition of the 
error, but to take a thorough look at 
procedures that apparently have become 
so routine that many television and radio 
stations fail to give an alleged emer- 
gency—and possibly catastrophic—mes- 
sage the attention which it demanded. 
As I have said, the Committee on Armed 
Services will follow up on this matter 
just as quickly and as completely as pos- 
sible and, as soon as the staff has com- 
pleted its inquiry, a determination will 
be made as to what further action will 
be taken. 

It is essential and urgent that any 
shortcomings, deficiencies, and inade- 
quacies in the national emergency warn- 
ing system and procedures be corrected 
just as soon as possible. I think we will 
all agree that the system must perform 
as it is supposed to and must be made 
truly “fail-safe.” 


AMERICAN FARMS MAY BE LOSING 
THEIR GREAT EFFICIENCY PROG- 
RESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
great economic and military strength of 
this country is of course based on many 
things. 

The most significant, devisive advan- 
tage that this country has, in my view, is 
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the remarkable efficiency of agricultural 
production. We can appreciate how criti- 
cal this is to the strength of America 
when we consider these facts: 

The Soviet Union is required to employ 
approximately 40 percent of its man- 
power in agriculture. 

The United States employs only about 
6 percent of our manpower in agriculture. 

The Soviet Union uses; in other words, 
seven times as many persons in agricul- 
ture and produces 20 percent less food. 

Because manpower is the fundamental 
economic resource, this immense ad- 
vantage in agricultural manpower utili- 
zation gives the United States over- 
whelming economic advantage and, in 
my view, is the principal reason why this 
country has an economic production ap- 
proximately twice that of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is no secret, there is no question 
that the military strength of America 
is founded very largely on this Nation’s 
immense economic production which is 
not only twice that of the Soviet Union 
but greatly overshadows that of any 
other nation on earth. 

I raise this point today, Mr. President, 
because this great productivity advan- 
tage may be coming to an end. 

In the decades of the 1930’s, 1940’s, and 
1950’s, this Nation's agricultural produc- 
tivity advanced at a phenomenal pace. 
Since 1960, the rate of productivity im- 
provement in agriculture has greatly 
slowed down. In the past year or two, it 
has disappeared. 

If we cannot once again regain this 
productivity improvement, several im- 
portant consequences for our economy 
and our society will develop. 

First. It will be exceedingly hard in 
coming years to improve the standard of 
living of the American people. Much of 
that improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing has been based on the remarkable 
increase in efficiency on our farms. It has 
greatly dwarfed efficiency improvements 
in every other sector of the American 
economy and has been the principal 
single contributor to our advancing 
standard of living. 

Second. The prospect of bringing infla- 
tion under control will be much more 
difficult in the future than in the past. It 
has been possible for many years to pay 
higher wages to the American worker 
without sharp increases in the cost of 
living because the overall productivity of 
the American economy has been rising 
steadily and significantly. If the great 
contribution of agricultural productivity 
is to end, prospects of overall produc- 
tivity improvement sufficient to prevent 
serious inflation will dwindle. 

Third. The military superiority of the 
United States, both potential and actual, 
will obviously diminish as our produc- 
tivity and our production diminish in re- 
lationship to that of the Soviet Union 
and other countries. 

For all of these reasons, it is important 
that the Congress take a hard look at the 
funding of agricultural research pro- 
grams and other programs that would 
continue to encourage efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of our farms. 

The 1972 budget reduces new obliga- 
tional authority for this purpose by al- 
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most $5 million and such reduction may 
be very shortsighted indeed in view of 
the implications for our economy and for 
the defense of our country. 

This conclusion that increases in our 
agricultural economy’s productivity 
seems to be slowing down dangerously 
is supported by the following facts: 

Farm output per unit of total input— 
capital and labor—advanced 14 percent 
in the 1930’s; 18 percent in the 1940's; 24 
percent in the 1950’s; but only 2 percent 
in the 1960’s. Since 1965 productivity as 
measured by this index has actually de- 
clined. 

I submit that this is a poo: time for 
cutting back on agricultural research. 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how many minutes remain for the 
transaction of morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON) . Three minutes remain. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL URBAN COALITION PRO- 
POSES SPECIFIC BUDGET ALTER- 
NATIVES IN DETAILED STUDY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the hearings we are holding now on 
the President’s Economic Report, I have 
been struck over and over again by the 
number of proposals which are made 
for new programs or to meet what are 
this Nation’s very pressing needs. 

Governor Rockefeller, for example, 
proposed $10 billion in Federal general 
revenue sharing, instead of $5 billion 
proposed by the President. 

Other mayors and Governors, citing 
the desperate plight of the cities have 
urged that the Federal Government pick 
up all welfare costs. This would cost at 
least $7 billion more per year. 

We are urged to adopt a vigorous job 
training program for public employment, 
both to put men to work and to meet ur- 
gent State and local needs for services. 
The price tag is $1 billion to $2.5 billion, 
depending on the program. 

We are urged to institute a very 
broadly based Federal health program at 
a total cost of $40 billion or more, of 
which the Federal share would be in the 
neighborhood of $20 billion. 


WHERE DO WE GET THE MONEY 


The obvious question is where is the 
money coming from. And I should point 
out that the basic weakness in the argu- 
ments of those who propose such pro- 
grams—which most of us agree are des- 
perately needed—is that they fail to tell 
us where the money is going to come 
from. 
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URBAN COALITION BUDGET PROPOSAL 


The National Urban Coalition, on the 
other hand, has come up with a specific, 
detailed proposal on how we can meet 
our most pressing national needs, on the 
one hand, and pay for them on the other. 
They have proposed an alternative Fed- 
eral budget which gives dollar-for-dollar 
proposals for both income and spending. 
It is the most responsible and detailed 
proposal yet made by any group. I there- 
fore commend it most highly to Con- 
gress and the public. 

Specifically, they call for a $16 billion 
decrease in the defense budget. But this 
is no general recommendation. They spell 
it out in 27 pages of details. They were 
advised on this subject by some of the 
most qualified defense and budget ex- 
perts in the country. 

They propose that funds for health, 
cash assistance to the poor, education, 
and aid to the States and localities come 
from specific changes in the tax laws, 
both to plug loopholes and to raise rev- 
enues. 

They propose a shift in transportation 
spending—not an increase—from high- 
ways to public transportation. 

Whether one agrees with their recom- 
mendations or not, and in some respects 
I disagree, the alternative budget is the 
most detailed and responsible proposal 
put forward by any group advocating re- 
form, a shift in priorities, and programs 
to meet our economic needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article on the National Ur- 
ban Coalition’s proposal, published in 
the New York Times last Sunday, as well 
as a detailed summary table of their pro- 
posed outlays, published by the Coalition 
itself, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
URBAN Unit URGES BUDGET REFORMS 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—The National Urban Coa- 
lition suggested today a dollar-by-dollar re- 
casting of the nation’s priorities through a 
greatly revised Federal budget for the next 
five years. 

Highlights of the proposed changes from 
President Nixon’s budget include sharply re- 
duced defense spending, some incerases in 
taxes, vastly expanded programs for health 
and cash grants to the poor. 

The coalition, a nonprofit group that 
studies urban and other problems, said: “Per- 
suading others to accept our priorities is not 
our primary purpose. Instead we wish to 
stimulate a vastly more informed public de- 
bate on what national priorities ought to be.” 

The exercise, which resulted in a book of 
nearly 400 pages, involved “excruciating” 
choices, the organization said in its intro- 
duction. A preliminary exercise in selecting 
“preferred alternatives” produced a grand 
total of Government spending that “far ex- 
ceeded” available revenues, even with some 
tax reform and a tax increase, the report said. 

PRECISION REQUIRED 

The authors soon discovered that, to pro- 
duce an actual “Counter-Budget” (the title 
of the book), they had to develop detailed 
programs in each area assessed. That is, they 
could not say merely that so many more bil- 
lions for health were required, but precisely 
what health program should be recom- 
mended. 

For example, it requires a 27-page chapter 
to give the justification for a reduction of 
defense spending by $16-billion in fiscal year 
1972 from what the Administration proposed, 
and another $10-billion by fiscal 1976. 

Despite such reductions, the “Counter- 
Budget’s” new and expanded domestic pro- 
grams are so large as to require a total budg- 
et of $353.6-billion by 1976. The present tax 
law, even assuming full employment by that 
time, would yield only $284.4-billion in rey- 
enues, 

Thus the study proposes.a package of tax 
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Proposed 
97: 
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measures to make up the gap, many begin- 
ning in 1974. Among them were the follow- 
ing: 

Tax. reform in such areas as allowable de- 
ductions, estate taxes and present benefits 
for oil and other minerals. 

A 10 percent surcharge on the personal and 
corporate income tax such as the one that 
expired last year. 

An additional surcharge on personal in= 
comes and @ payroll tax on corporations to 
pay for a new national health insurance 
program. 

Higher social security and unemployment 
insurance taxes. 

Higher “user charges,” mainly in the area 
of transportaion. 

The study says “If we are serious about 
solving our problems, we must be willing to 
tax ourselves more, Present tax rates are low 
relative not only to other countries, but to 
other periods in our history.” 

The biggest increases in outlays in fiscal 
1976 over 1971 would be in the following 
areas: 

Health—$51.6-billion, most of which would 
be a replacement of present private expendi- 
tures. 

Cash assistance to the poor—$28.7-billion, 
which “would end poverty, as officially de- 
fined, in America by 1975.” 

Federal aid to education—$11,1-billion. 

Fiscal relief for State and local govern- 
ment (including a new program of public 
service employment—#9.6-billion. 

By contrast, there would be little increase 
in the area of transportation, but a major 
shift from highways to urban mass transit. 

As an example of the difficult choices in- 
volyed, the study said: “Although the needs 
in the area of environment protection and 
restoration are indisputable, we concluded 
that it was relatively more important to 
direct resources in the next five years to- 
wards ending poverty, reforming education 
and improving the capabilities of states and 
localities to provide quality services. As a 
result we recommend that outlays for en- 
vironment and natural resource programs 
increase by only $1.8-billion, 53 per cent 
above present levels.” 


Urban coalition recommendations 


1975 


Human development: 
Employment and manpower pois T 
Economic conversion 
Social insurance. 
Income erh 
Health A IE 
Ar ei 


SOE 2G. S 22552: 


Social and physical development: 
Fiscal relief for States and localities 1 
Metropolitan ets Wz 
Housing. . 
Transportation. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


16, 776 19, 099 


183, 390 202, 242 
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Administration Urban coalition recommendations 


Estimated Proposed 
1971 1972 1972 1973 1974 1975 


International affairs: 
National defense and military assistance. 
Foreign economic assistance 


Subtotal. 
Other: 


50/025 


48, 550 
6,245 


50, 335 
5, 410 


4,760 


60, 240 
3, 500 


63,740 


19, 687 
—230 


327 
6,771 
26. 555 
A 978 
2, 461 
5, 310 


230, 824 


29, 399 
—2,178 
—2, 660 
6,707 
242, 428 


—3,711 
—2, 880 
—7,557 
301, 377 


—3, 987 
—3, 120 
—8, 159 
327, 827 


Employer share, employee retirement. —2, 461 
Interest received by trust funds____..-__..__.-__.....-.-.. —5, 310 
229, 232 


4 Other Government activities for 1971 determined as the residual factor after all specifically 


t The fiscal! relief heading includes a proposed new program of general aid to elementary and 
fa 2 100.0 a2 D analyzed programs were accounted for. This figure then was used as a base and adjusted in sub- 


a ta education, with funding beginning at $1,000,000,000 in 1972 and building to $4,000,000,- 


000 by 1 


sion, see chs. 6 and 7. 


76. These funds would entirely serve educational purposes even though a major motive 
for proposing the program is the need for fiscal relief to States and localities. For further discus- 


workload) growt 


2 Includes NASA, AEC, and basic research activities supported by the National Science. Founda- 
tion, Other R. & D. activities are included in the various functional area budgets. 

2 The decline in recommended Federal outlays for support of the U.S. Postal Service reflects 
an assumed implementation of the President’s Commission on Postal Organization recommenda- 
tion that postal subsidies (free and reduced rate mail and other public service costs) be limited 


to 3 percent of total postal revenue requirements. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 5, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts participated in 
the Congressional Conference on United 
States-Mainland China Policy and em- 
phasized his view of the need for a new 
American initiative toward China. 

Over the years, the distinguished Sen- 
ator has made important contributions 
on the question of our policy toward 
China. I commend his remarks at the re- 
cent conference to the attention of the 
Senate and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY AT 
THE CONGRESSIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNITED 
STATES-MAINLAND CHINA POLICY 

FEBRUARY 5, 1971. 

I am honored to have the opportunity to 
appear here this morning to discuss what I 
believe is the most archaic single aspect of 
American foreign policy, our policy toward 
Mainland China. 

In large part, I think, our pre-occupation 
with the tragic war in Vietnam throughout 
the decade of the Sixties has been the source 
of our persistent failure to abandon our hos- 
tile policy toward the People’s Republic of 
China—a policy which jelled in the passions 
of the Korean War and which has remained 
frozen ever since. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect that our bitterness toward China 
over the Korean War would subside in the 
decade of the Sixties, at a time when Ameri- 
can soldiers were again fighting and dying 
in another land war in Asia. Nevertheless, in 
Spite of our vast military operations in Viet- 
mam over the period of the past decade— 
operations often taking place not far from 
the borders of China—we have had nearly a 
generation of peace with China, and yet our 
policy has not changed in any significant 
respect. 

Now, however, the situation is different. At 
last, the tide of war in Vietnam has begun 
to turn, and our withdrawal is under way. 
Today, the great Vietnam debate at home 
has shifted from the controversy over the 
escalation of the Sixties to the timetable for 
withdrawal in the Seventies. 


In light of the changing situation in Viet- 
nam, the time is also ripe for a substantial 
new initiative toward China. Two years ago 
this March, in an address on United States 
policy toward China, I outlined seven major 
steps we should take at once in order to im- 
plement a realistic China policy. It is a sign 
of the glacial way in which our official policy 
is moving that I could give virtually the 
Same address today, save only for the date. 

To be sure, in the two years the present 
Administration has been in office, it has 
take some small steps in the right direction— 
most, notably by the slight relaxation of the 
restrictions on travel and trade with China, 
and the indication in Ambassador Phillips’ 
speech last November that change may be 
coming on the question of representation 
for Peking in the United Nations. 

It is clear that American China policy is 
being overrun by events in the rest of the 
world. As a result, the United States now 
finds itself in the anomalous position of try- 
ing to keep up with the nations of the free 
world it is supposed to be leading. Last year 
alone, for example, Canada and Italy suc- 
ceeded in breaking the log-jam on the issue 
of the recognition of China, and managed to 
work out a formula acceptable to Peking that 
conveniently bypassed the issue of the future 
status of Taiwan, Similarly, in the United 
Nations last November, a majority of na- 
tions voted for the first time in favor of 
representation for Peking. Only the Ameri- 
can version of the filibuster rule in the 
United Nations prevented the resolution 
from carrying. 

The time is long overdue for our diplomatic 
recognition of Peking and its representation 
in the United Nations. The recent experience 
of our allies suggest that new paths may be 
available to establish diplomatic relations. 
And, on the U.N. question, I have often 
stated my strong conviction that Peking is 
entitled to representation in the United Na- 
tions as the representative of China, not 
only in the General Assembly, but in the 
Security Council as well. 

Of course, just as I believe that no action 
we take toward China should jeopardize our 
unequivocal commitment to the defense of 
Taiwan, so I strongly favor some form of 
representation in the United Nations for 
Taiwan. Even at this late date, there is some 
chance that continued representation for 
Taiwan can be secured and expulsion 
avoided, if only the United States begins to 
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exercise the U.N, leadership of which it is 
capable on this issue, instead of blindly 
holding our finger in the dike against the 
overwhelming tide of change. 

The one thing we cannot do is retain the 
long discredited official fiction we have held 
for twenty years, that the People’s Republic 
of China does not exist, and that somehow 
the government of the fourteen million peo- 
ple on Taiwan is also the government of the 
eight hundred million people of Mainland 
China. 

For this reason, I am opposed to the “Di- 
vided Nations” and “Two Chinas” formulas 
discussed so widely in recent weeks, because 
these formulas are a blatant challenge to 
Peking’s legitimate claim of sovereignty over 
China, I believe that both Peking and Taiwan 
should be represented in the United Nations, 
but on very different terms. By analogy to 
the formula by which Canada established 
diplomatic relations with Peking, we can 
take “note” of Taiwan's claim to Mainland 
China, but I believe that only Peking is en- 
titled to U.N. representation as the Govern- 
ment of China. 

I fear that the Divided Nations formula, 
at least with respect to China, is a will-o’- 
the-wisp that will inevitably lead us to 
Turther years of frustration and defeat in our 
effort to achieve a positive China policy. 
Progress in the decade of the Fifties was 
frustrated by our refusal even to permit the 
China question to reach the agenda of the 
United Nations. Progress in the Sixties was 
frustrated by our resort to the “Important 
Question” tactic to prevent U.N. representa- 
tion for Peking. We cannot let the Seventies 
be frustrated by invocation of a “Divided 
Nations” tactic that neither China wants. 

We must hold no preconceptions about the 
future of the relationship between Peking 
and Taiwan. Our position must be open- 
ended. We cannot even hope to play a major 
role in guiding that relationship, because it 
is an issue that can be resolved only by the 
peoples of these nations. What we can do, 
however, is begin now to deal realistically 
with Peking as the Government of China, 
and with Taipei as the government of Tai- 
wan. And, we can emphasize our willingness 
to accept whatever relationship develops 
gradually and peacefully between them over 
the long run, 

I am hopeful that a strong new initiative 
toward China will be a major part of the 
President’s forthcoming State of the World 
Address. The issue of U.N. representation is 
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coming to a head again this fall. The time 
is already short for the Administration to 
begin its move. 

If we are to succeed in any realistic effort 
to bring Peking into the United Nations, we 
ought to begin our effort now to improve 
@very major aspect of our China policy. We 
must stop nibbling around the edge of travel 
and trade restrictions, and establish a much 
more far-reaching redefinition of our overall 
policy. 

For example, as I urged two years ago, I 
believe we should now recognize Peking as 
the government of China. We should also 
withdraw our American military presence 
from Taiwan, while continuing to maintain 
intact our long-standing guarantees of the 
security of the island. Only by these sorts of 
important steps, I believe, can we convince 
Peking that we genuinely seek its full in- 
volvement in the world community. 

In sum, the time has come to admit the 
reality of China. We must begin to build the 
bridges that are necessary if we are to restore 
the ancient friendship and respect between 
China and America, and attain the reality 
of the generation of peace the President has 
promised. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in the 
closing days of the 92d Congress, on 
December 29, 1970, the Senate unani- 
mously approved the Social Security 
Amendments of 1970—H.R. 17550— 
which provided for an increase in the 
social security payments by an average 
of 10 percent. The vote was 81 to 0. 

As we know, the House of Representa- 
tives declined to act on our initiative, and 
the bill died with the expiration of the 
91st Congress. 

I do not propose to fix or attempt to fix 
blame for that failure—or to say that 
any Member or any committee has been 
derelict or negligent or anything of that 
sort. That Congress is history, and that 
chapter is closed. 

For whatever reason, the Senate at- 
tempt to raise social security payments 
failed. It should not have failed. 

My purpose in speaking today is to urge 
that we put the social security package 
high on the agenda for the new Congress. 

The new Congress is in a sense the 
tabula rasa that Hobbes spoke of—the 
clean slate. We have it in our power to 
use that clean slate for whatever purpose 
we choose. We can write on it what we 
will—responsibly, or irresponsibly—for 
better or for worse. 

I must point out that the aged in our 
country, our older people, our retired 
people, are least able to protect their own 
interests. They are not to blame for the 
economic trouble they now find them- 
selves in. Rather, they are the victims of 
circumstances beyond their control. 

Our older people did not cause the in- 
flation which is now eroding their ability 
to support themselves. They do not have 
the ability to cope with this inflation— 
they are often too old or too infirm to en- 
ter the labor market. 

They frequently have no resources on 
which to fall back on; even if a man has 
been extraordinarily prudent about pro- 
viding for his old age, with annuities, 
savings, or health insurance plans. Many 
a life’s savings which in happier times 
would have been considered adequate by 
all prudent men for retirement has been 
dissipated by a combination of inflation 
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and the costs of catastrophic illness. 
Health costs have, as we know, gone 
through the ceiling in recent years. 

From figures gathered by our special 
committee on aging we know, for in- 
stance, that the average costs for medi- 
cines, doctors, and hospital care for a 
person over 65 in 1965 were $692, and 
only half that sum could be covered by 
medicare. 

Our older citizens did not cause these 
incredible increases in health costs— 
again, they are the victims, not the cul- 
prits. 

The older Americans do not have the 
influence in our national life which their 
numbers and their status deserve. About 
20 million Americans today are over the 
age of 65. By way of comparison, let me 
point out that there are currently en- 
rolled in all of America’s colleges and 
universities some 7 million students. 
There are, then, roughly three times as 
many Americans in the over 65 category 
as there are college students. 

Yet, we pay infinitely more attention 
to the views and interests of the college 
students than we do our senior citizens. 
This is not to say that we can or should 
neglect the needs of our college students; 
we cannot and we should not. 

What I am saying is that we have a 
special obligation to our older citizens 
because, as a Class, those citizens are 
least able to protect themselves. 

Earlier this week the report to the 
Senate by the special committee on 
aging, on which I have the honor to 
serve, stated that we now have not a 
problem, but a crisis, in retirement in- 
come. 

That conclusion was not a partisan 
statement—it was substantially con- 
curred in by the minority members of 
the committee in our separate views: 

We, of the minority, suggested that the 
chief problem of our older citizens con- 
tinues to be the need to keep individual 
income at a tolerable level. 

Our committee, under the leadership 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), heard ex- 
tensive testimony from citizens in all 
parts of the country. The committee— 
majority and minority members alike— 
has agreed that a new national policy for 
and commitment to our older citizens is 
not only justified, but is urgently needed. 

In my judgment, Congress should act 
as quickly as possible on the 10 percent 
social security increase that died in the 
last Congress. And, when we do press that 
increase, we should make that increase 
retroactive to January 1. 

This is not a question of “either/or”’— 
either we pay proper regard to the needs 
of our older citizens or we take care of 
other pressing domestic priorities. There 
is nothing mutually exclusive about doing 
both. We have it in our power to do both. 
We are rich enough and strong enough 
and, hopefully, compassionate enough to 
do both. 

This measure is not the cure-all for the 
ills of our older citizens. But it is a needed 
step at this time. For many of our older 
citizens, it is the difference between 
dignity and despair. We have the power 
to give our older citizens a measure of 
the dignity they deserve. 
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THE MEETING OF LEFT AND RIGHT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, basic 
to the vitality of our society has been 
the continuing debate between people 
holding various political perspectives. 
Our history is replete with examples of 
various philosophies manifesting them- 
selves in political parties, and in many 
cases their translation into national and 
international policy. The debate within 
our country has rarely been more fervent 
than it is today, nor has it taken as many 
forms. 

One of the unique and well articulated 
new philosophies on the political scene 
is liberatarianism. Although it claims a 
long history, it has not received much 
public attention until rather recently. 
Its proponents vary in their intellectual 
histories, coming to this point of view 
via the right wing of the Republic Party 
on one extreme and from the New Left on 
the other. 

Recently a number of articles, edi- 
torials, and television appearances have 
focused on libertarianism. A most com- 
prehensive and concise presentation of 
this perspective was published in the 
New York Times of February 9, 1971. 
The article was written by Professor Mur- 
ray N. Rothbard, an economist who has 
written extensively on libertarianism. 
I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Roth- 
bard’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe New LIBERTARIAN CREED 
(By Murray N. Rothbard) 


Recently a great deal of publicity has been 
given to a burgeoning split in the right 
wing, a split between the dominant Buckley- 
National Review conservatives and the new 
libertarians. 

In their breakaway, the libertarians, who 
are strong on college campuses and generally 
among the youth, hark back to an older, al- 
most forgotten tradition of individualism 
that characterized the right wing in the 
1930's and 40's. Led by such notable intel- 
lectuals as Albert Jay Nock and H. L. 
Mencken, and by the Taft wing of the Re- 
publican party among the politicians, the 
older right wing was devoted to the liberty 
of the individual. 

It therefore led the opposition to the 
growth of Big Government in America, a 
growth presided over by New Deal-Fair Deal 
liberalism. This older right wing upheld civil 
liberty and the economic freedom of the 
market economy while opposing government 
intervention, conscription, militarism and 
American intervention and imperialism over- 
seas. 

Since the mid-1950's, however, the Na- 
tional Review has led the right into its pres- 
ent conservative stance. In rhetoric, the Na- 
tional Review upholds a “fusion” of liberty 
and order: in which the liberty of the in- 
dividual is judiciously contained within a 
matrix of order supplied by the state. In his 
early days, William Buckley proclaimed him- 
self a libertarian, with the single exception 
of the need to wage an all-out struggle 
against the “Communist conspiracy,” at 
home and abroad. This concession was bad 
enough, as the entire thrust of conserva- 
tive foreign policy was redirected toward 
militarism and empire. 

But since the mid-50’s, as the conserva- 
tive movement has moved ever closer to the 
seats of power, whatever libertarian elements 
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had been in the “fusion” have one by one dis- 
appeared. And so the National Review now 
supports, with scarcely a qualm, the gigantic 
misinvestment of the SST and space pro- 
grams, the nationalization of passenger rail 
service, restrictions on imports, and virtu- 
ally the entire Nixon program. It warmly 
supports laws enforcing moral codes, and op- 
poses civil liberties, as well as the American 
tradition of separation of church and state. 
It was in response to this systematic shedding 
of their libertarian strands that so many 
right-wing youth have rebelled and have 
taken out on their own, The tensions and in- 
ner contradictions of the attempt to fuse 
liberty and order have finally split the con- 
servative coalition apart. 

The libertarian doctrine begins, not with 
the conservative community or state but 
with the individual. Every individual as an 
independent acting entity possesses the abso- 
lute right of “self-ownership,” that is, to 
own his or her person without molestation 
by others. From this axiom we derive total 
opposition to conscription and absorption 
laws. Secondly, each individual then has the 
right to own any previously unowned re- 
sources (such as virgin land) that he finds 
and brings into use by exerting his personal 
energy upon the resource. From this is de- 
rived the right of “homesteading” landed 
property, and, as a consequence, all the other 
rights of private property. For if a man owns 
himself and his homesteaded land, he also 
has the right to own unmolested the land 
that he has transformed into capital, as 
well as the right to give his property to any- 
one he wishes (hence the right of inheri- 
ance) and to exchange his titles to property 
for anyone else's titles (hence the right of 
free contract and the laissez-faire free-mar- 
ket economy). 

The conservative holds as one of his high- 
est goals the preservation of “law and or- 
der” but his “order” and his “law” is the 
coercive dictation of the state. Throughout 
the ages, and in the present day as well, 
the state has lived through the profound 
disorder of continuing aggression against the 
person and property of countless individuals. 
It tobs through taxation, enslaves through 
conscription and murders by way of club, 
bayonet, napalm and H-bomb. The libertar- 
ian holds that the state is permanent ag- 
gression and disorder, and that the National 
Review conservatives constitute some of the 
state’s most articulate champions and apolo- 
gists. 

The young libertarians are not simply re- 
turning to Taft-era individualism. In assert- 
ing themselves as libertarians they are re- 
turning as well to the tradition which once 
established America as the proud beacon- 
light of freedom, the tradition of Jefferson, 
Paine, Jackson and Garrison. And in do- 
ing so, they are repudiating such conserva- 
tive theorists as James Burnham editor of 
The National Review, who has conceded that 
there is no rational foundation for govern- 
ment, and has asserted in a reversion to the 
ancient despotic theories of divine right, that 
“in ancient times, before the illusions of sci- 
ence had corrupted traditional wisdom, the 
founders of cities (states) were known to be 
gods or demigods.” 

Burnham ’s recent call in National Review 
for a new Bismarck for America and for a 
re-evaluation of fascism is the logical cul- 
mination of conservative statism and ob- 
scurantism. The libertarians, in contrast, are 
raising the standards of freedom and reason 
on which this country was founded. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL DILEMMA— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR PERCY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), on Sunday delivered the 
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keynote address during Technology Week 
at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Entitled “The Environmental Di- 
lemma,” his remarks offer a cogent de- 
scription of the choices we face in pre- 
serving and enhancing our environment. 


I think we can all benefit from the Sena- 
tor’s thoughts, and I commend them to 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL DILEMMA 
(By Senator Charles H. Percy) 

I should like to thank your distinguished 
President, Dr, Hansen, for inviting me to 
participate in this important forum. Tech- 
nology Week promises to add significantly to 
our knowledge of our environmental. prob- 
lems and to be useful in charting the course 
that must be taken if we are to avert eco- 
logical disaster. 

I have decided tonight to eliminate the 
chronicle of environmental horrors that is 
customary at the opening of an address such 
as this. I have done so for two reasons; 

First, statistics documenting the deteriora- 
tion of our planet have, like body counts 
from Southeast Asia, lost their capacity to 
shock us. We know that we dump 48 million 
tons of raw sewage, chemicals and pesticides 
in the oceans each year, and that we discard 
48 billion cans. Both of these figures are so 
large that they dull the senses. I doubt that 
even the phrase, “48 trillion,” would be likely 
to have much impact. 

Secondly, you will be hearing later in the 
week from individuals who have a much 
greater command of the facts and figures in 
thelr specific areas than I do. I will leave 
the gruesome details to them. 

What I would like to do on this occasion 
is to offer some broad outlines that can 
either be filled in or erased in your subse- 
quent discussions. If I can stimulate—or 
provoke—you, I will have served my purpose. 

The single most important thought I 
would like to leave with you tonight is sim- 
ply this: As human beings, as consumers, we 
all live in environmental glass houses, and 
we will achieve nothing if we continue to 
throw stones at each other. If we are sin- 
cerely interested in preserving and protect- 
ing our Earth, it is futile to attempt to 
assess blame for the conditions we face 
today. 

Let me quote President Nixon on this 
subject: 

“The fight against pollution...is not a 
search for villains. For the most part, the 
damage done to our environment has not 
been the work of evil men...It results not 
so much from choices made, as from choices 
neglected; not from malign intention, but 
from failure to take into account the full 
consequences of our action.” 

It seems to me apparent that a positive 
program, with a broad base of support and 
with the emphasis on cooperation and co- 
ordination, is required to reclaim the en- 
vironment, and that name-calling can only 
be an impediment to progress. 

Each of the groups represented here— 
business, government, education and tech- 
nology—has a major role to play in any 
comprehensive plan for environmental man- 
agement. Permit me to offer one Senator's 
thoughts on what these roles should be and 
how they relate to each other. 

I will begin with business, to which I 
devoted a quarter-century of my life and 
which has had its knuckles rapped excep- 
tionally severely by ecologists lately. 

In my opinion, exhorting business to de- 
velop a more acute social conscience is an 
activity of limited value. This is not to say 
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that business is unconcerned about the phys- 
ical and social environment in which it 
functions, yet the fundamental force oper- 
ating on business is the profit discipline. 
Business must make money if it is to satisfy 
its stockholders and survive. 

Herbert P. Doan of the Dow Chemical 
Company, which perhaps has absorbed more 
of the activists’ ire than any other corpora- 
tion, offers what I think is a completely 
reasonable view of the role of business: in 
environmental protection, He says: 

“Industry’s responsibility is to create prod- 
ucts and services within the limits of gov- 
ernment. policy and public attitudes. With 
the needs identified and proper incentives, 
industry can serve society at low cost,” 

In my judgment, we can most effectively 
enlist business in the environmental cru- 
sade by appealing to its economic self- 
interest. And this appeal takes its shape in 
the form of enlightened governmental pol- 
icies and pressures exerted by the consum- 
ing public, 

President Nixon spoke to this point in 
his message to the Congress on the environ- 
ment this year when he said; 

“Our goal must be to harness the powerful 
mechanisms of the marketplace, with its 
automatic incentives and restraints, to en- 
courage improvement in the quality of life.” 

In general, the federal government must 
use its taxing authority to make it more ex- 
pensive to pollute than not to pollute. This 
can be achieved through such devices as di- 
rectly taxing the lead in gasoline and the 
sulfur in fuel, both of which have been pro- 
posed by the President, or through offering 
tax credits to those corporations which in- 
stall pollution control equipment, But no 
matter what the technique utilized, the end 
result should be to put the polluter at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

Where injury to our environment cannot 
be readily prevented through judicious ap- 
plication of the laws of the marketplace. 
government must use its regulatory powers— 
either separately, or in addition to a re- 
lated tax payment—to discourage pollution. 
If the fines imposed were stiff enough—if, for 
example, industrial violators of water qual- 
ity standards were fined $25,000 per day, as 
Mr. Nixon has proposed—then results would 
be immediately evident. 

Government’s course appears reasonably 
clear, and there is no question but that we 
have made some progress. The Clean Air 
Act Amendments passed by the last Congress, 
for example, order the automobile industry 
to build by 1975 cars that are 90 percent 
cleaner than those which exist today—and 
auto exhaust fumes are responsible for be- 
tween 60 and 80 percent of our air pollution 

Yet is it naive to argue, as some careless 
observers of politics and government have 
done, that if Congress were to act respon- 
sibly for a few months, we would be well 
down the road toward solving our environ- 
mental problems. The environment is a 
“motherhood” issue, so this simplistic line 
of reasoning goes, and any delay in imple- 
menting new anti-pollution laws must be as- 
cribed to the venality or stupidity—or both— 
of the politicians. 

To use the most elegant word that imme- 
diately occurs to me, this is hogwash. It is 
true that there is no overt pro-pollution 
lobby, but it is also true that any changes 
which involve serious economic dislocations 
will have some enemies, and the environment 
has its share. More to the point, however, 
“Where there are priorities there is politics,” 
as Mayor John Lindsay of New York City has 
so accurately observed. And when competing 
interests struggle for limited federal funds, 
someone invariably loses. 

The question is not whether or not we 
want clean air. Everyone, in and out of gov- 
ernment, certainly does. The question is 
whether we want clean air more than we 
want, say, an airplane that files faster than 
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sound, or more than a sophisticated antibal- 
listic missile system. We will know that our 
commitment to the environment is genuine 
when we agree to pay the price—and only 
then. And the price tag will be high, perhaps 
twenty to twenty-five billion dollars a year 
between now and the year 2000. 

How can we convince our fellow Ameri- 
cans and the national government that the 
environment deserves precedence in our list 
of priorities? That, I think, is principally the 
role of education, though government, and 
even business and technology to a lesser de- 
gree, have an educative function. 

No one expects institutions of higher 
learning to begin proselytizing for the con- 
servation movement. But ignorance distorts 
our values, and our educational system has 
within it the power to alert large segments of 
our society to the full implications of our 
environmental crisis. If the American public 
understands the magnitude of this crisis, I 
am confident that the environment will move 
to the top of the priorities list through its 
own force. 

One change in the educational system that 
offers hope for a deeper and broader knowl- 
edge of the environment is the interdiscipli- 
nary approach that has been introduced in 
many colleges and universities. The tradi- 
tional compartmentalization of areas such as 
physics, biology, chemistry, botany and ge- 
ology has limited the effectiveness of studies 
of environmental questions; the new aca- 
demic eclecticism should remove superfluous 
barriers to knowledge. 

In the last analysis, it is an educated pub- 
lic that will prod business, move government 
and shape priorities. We Republicans ordi- 
narily do not cite Thomas Jefferson, but I 
believe his words are appropriate here: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves, and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it away from them, but to inform their 
discretion.” 

I cannot believe, for example, that this 
nation will elect to build a fleet of Supersonic 
Transports if it completely understands the 
noise pollution that these airplanes will gen- 
erate and if it is fully informed of the much 
more compelling need for adequate mass 
transit systems here on the ground. 

I cannot believe that the average American 
consumer will knowingly choose a product 
that contaminates his air or water if an al- 
ternative that does not is available. 

And, looking ahead, I cannot believe that 
we will consciously ignore the specter that 
overpopulation casts over us all. 

Incurable optimism is not required to make 
these statements, just some confidence in 
the ultimate wisdom of the majority in a 
democracy. But sound choices come only 
from knowledge—and education’s role is to 
disseminate it. 

The place of technology in a program of 
environmental management is at once vital 
and fraught with danger. 

The history of American technology is so 
studded with succesess, that I am completely 
persuaded that we eventually will have at 
our disposal the means to manipulate our 
future—to cleanse our air and water at com- 
paratively low cost, to recycle our wastes, to 
make our teeming cities habitable. At this 
point, we haye not even caught up with 
existing technology in such areas as sewage 
treatment, and if we were to turn the crea- 
tive genius that carried us to the moon on 
the problems of the environment, the rever- 
berations would be likely to be felt around 
the world. 

At the same time, however, science has 
often been too quick to apply knowledge 
without a full understanding of its ecologi- 
cal ramifications. 
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Our garbage incinerators destroy waste, 
but they intensify air pollution. 

Our smog control devices reduce waste 
fuel emission, but worsen the pollution 
caused by nitrogen oxides. 

Our nitrogen fertilizers increase the food 
supply by adding nutrients to the soil, but 
the drainage waters add nitrate pollutants 
to our streams and lakes. 

And consider this grisly example, which 
actually happened recently in Malaysia: 

In an effort to kill off disease-bearing mos- 
quitoes in Malaysia, American technologists 
sprayed woods and swamplands with DDT. 
As a result, cockroaches which ate poisoned 
mosquitoes were so slowed in their reactions 
that they could be eaten by a variety of tree- 
climbing lizard which, sickened in turn, 
could be eaten by cats, which promptly died 
of insecticide poisoning. With the death of 
the cats, the rat population increased; as 
rats multiplied, so did fleas. Hence, the rapid 
spread of bubonic plague in Malaysia. 

But this is not all. The tree-climbing liz- 
ards, having died, could no longer eat an 
insect which fed upon the straw thatching 
of the natives’ huts. So, as Malaysians died of 
plague, their roofs literally caved in above 
their heads. 

It appears self-evident that the power of 
our technological forces may be fatal to our 
environmental system if we do not abandon 
the reckless procedure of polluting first and 
investigating and correcting mistakes later. 

Science has an obligation to educate the 
public on the predictable effects of new tech- 
nologies before they intrude upon the en- 
vironment; it is not enough to offer the wis- 
dom of hindsight. An educated citizenry 
should make the final public policy decisions 
on whether or not the benefits of a particu- 
lar technological advance outweigh its haz- 
ards. But science must provide the informa- 
tion that will permit these value judgments 
to be made with what Jefferson called 
“wholesome discretion.” 

I should like to turn at this point to a 
topic that goes beyond politics and technol- 
ogy, and even beyond education, though it 
is closely related. I would like to consider 
attitudes and habits that stem more from 
the psychology and sociology of America 
than from a lack of information and knowl- 
edge. Four of these attitudes that appear 
particularly crucial to the effort to preserve 
our planet involve our concepts of time, in- 
dividualism, sovereignty and growth. 

Last April, shortly after a national out- 
pouring of concern over the environment 
coalesced into Earth Day, Eric Sevareid, the 
CBS News commentator, observed: 

“Earth Day will have to be extended to 
Earth Year, Decade and Generation, if the 
poisoning of water, air and soil is to be halt- 
ed or even appreciably slowed down. The 
issue is of that dimension. This exercise is 
not to be confused with community paint- 
up, or clean-up, weeks, coincident with the 
first nice days of spring.” 

Our environmental problems have accu- 
mulated almost imperceptibly over years, dec- 
ades, even centuries. To paraphrase Marshall 
McLuhan’s metaphor—the temperature of 
our bathwater has been rising only one de- 
gree each half-hour, and we have only be- 
latedly realized that we should scream. 

But now we are screaming, about prob- 
lems that simply are not susceptible to over- 
night solutions. And the hard fact is that, 
if we are to find any solutions at all, we will 
have to drastically revise our attitudes to- 
ward time. 

It is a historic truth that Americans are 
notoriously impatient. This characteristic 
served us well in our surge from a frontier 
state to the world’s most technologically ad- 
vanced society in less than two centuries. We 
craved instantaneous response, and ordinar- 
ily we got it—though frequently without rec- 
ognizing the deleterious effects of our haste. 
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If we do not significantly lengthen our 
national attention span, if we do not un- 
learn our old habits, I am afraid that the 
environmental crusade will go the way of 50 
many other well-intentioned, but ephemeral 
causes. We have committed what one con- 
servationist has called “grand larceny against 
the future” and it will take many years, 
stretching beyond our lifetimes, to repay in 
full our debt to nature. 

I am encouraged by the broad support that 
the movement to repair our environment has 
enjoyed. It has cut across generations and 
ideological boundaries, and has involved 
nearly every segment of American society. 

But we cannot yet assess how much of this 
is lip-service to a currently fashionable issue 
and how much represents an enduring com- 
mitment. When the rhetoric subsidies, when 
we are required to sacrifice some creature 
comforts to translate our words into deeds, 
then the national test will be under way. 

The concept of individualism, of independ- 
ence, of making one’s own way, is deeply 
ingrained in the American character. The 
“self-made man" may exist only in our im- 
aginations, but it is nevertheless a high 
compliment to be so regarded. The Ameri- 
can who rises through well placed relatives, 
timely inheritances and other fortuitous 
events is rarely considered quite as worthy 
of our esteem. 

Yet the fundamental lesson that the 
ecologists would have us learn directly con- 
flicts with the idea of individualism, It holds 
that the world is a community; people can- 
not seal themselves up as individuals or na- 
tions or species—like it or not, they depend 
upon each other and on other creatures and 
things. 

Obviously if you drive a 400-horsepower 
automotive relic, you affect my lungs. If your 
company dumps untreated effluent into a 
lake, you help destroy my opportunity for 
recreation. Your discarded beer cans litter 
my parks, 

The precious American concept of sover- 
eignty is closely related to the idea of in- 
dividualism. States, municipalities and na- 
tions set actual jurisdictional boundaries; 
those imposed by individuals are largely sym- 
bolic. But the effect is the same—to create 
isolated skirmishes in the drive against pol- 
lution when a full-scale battle is required. 

Dirty air, for example, is no respector of 
state borders. Similarly, it does one city little 
good to pass a strict water-pollution statute 
if another city upstream runs its sewers into 
the river. And one nation’s laws for the con- 
versation of certain types of ocean fish are 
worthless if other nations lack similar 
statutes. It is apparent to me that any ra- 
tional approach to a worldwide affliction 
such as pollution requires that local and 
national rivalries be put aside, 

Finally, and perhaps most basic to any dis- 
cussion of the environment, is the concept 
of economic growth. For Americans, growth 
has been almost an obsession—more produc- 
tion, more consumption, an ever-rising Gross 
National Product. To question the sacred as- 
sumption that economic growth should al- 
ways be eagerly sought is, as The Wall Street 
Journal has noted, “to question the Ameri- 
can dream itself.” 

Yet the dream must be questioned—and 
questioned seriously. If economic growth is 
to be synonymous with rancid water, barren 
soil, ear-shattering noise, noxious air, moun- 
tains of sewage and unceasing urban decay, 
then it is considerably less than an unmixed 
blessing. In the long-run, it will be a curse. 

I believe that orderly economic growth and 
the movement to rescue our environment are 
compatible. But we will have to modify some 
of our traditions of free choice and free enter- 
prise through stringent laws that are publicly 
supported and vigorously enforced. 

I have described what I see as some of the 
obstacles to the true dawning of the Age 
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of Conservation. I know I have not exhausted 
the subject; and I hope I have not exhausted 
your patience. Let me conclude tonight by 
suggesting that we face one other barrier— 
our conception of the extent of the environ- 
mental crisis. 

The ecological doomsayers have stated on 
hundreds—perhaps hundreds of thousands— 
of occasions that man’s very survival is at 
stake. Repetition has minimized the impact, 
and, in any event, I do not believe the case 
is persuasive. 

René Dubos, head of the Department of 
Environmental Medicine at Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, has argued that “Man will survive as 
a species for one reason: He can adapt toal- 
most anything.” Professor Dubos adds: 

“I am sure we can adapt to the dirt, pol- 
lution and noise of a New York or Tokyo. 
But that is the real tragedy—we can adapt 
to it. It is not man the ecological crisis 
threatens to destroy but the quality of hu- 
man life, the attributes that make human 
life different from animal life. 

“Wild animals can survive and eyen multi- 
ply in city zoos, but at the cost of losing the 
physical and behavioral splendor they possess 
in their natural habitat. Similarly, human 
beings can almost certainly survive and 
multiply in the polluted cage of technologi- 
cal civilization, but we may sacrifice much 
of our humanness in adapting to such 
conditions,” 

I, for one, find the prospect of man’s muta- 
tion into an esthetically deprived form of 
life feeding on his own poisons to be more 
frightening than his extinction. As James 
Baldwin has said, “It means something... 
to live where one sees space and sky or to 
live where one sees nothing but rubble .. . 
We take our shape . . . within and against 
that cage of reality bequeathed us at our 
birth.” 

The quality of life cannot be separated 
from the quality of the Earth. No amount of 
food, no dwelling, no material comfort will 


compensate for the loss of beauty and the 
loss of humanity that the degradation of 
our environment involves. Thoreau stated 
the proposition succinctly: “What is the use 
of a house if you haven't got a tolerable 
planet to put it on?” 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND CUSTOMARY 
LAW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, prog- 
ress in charity is the only real and pro- 
found progress among men. In the United 
Nations this has taken the form of an 
increasing emphasis on human rights. 

The protection of human rights is one 
of the aims of the organization. The 
people of the United Nations pledged 
that they were “determined to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and 
women.” 

Many articles in the Charter of the 
United Nations develop this faith even 
further. Among the earliest preoccupa- 
tions of the delegates to the General 
Assembly was in protecting and further- 
ing human rights, The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, adopted unani- 
mously by the General Assembly in Paris 
in 1948 was the most powerful expression 
of these rights. 

The preamble of the declaration states 
that— 

Recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all the 
members of the human family is the foun- 
dation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world. 
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It warns us that— 
Disregard and contempt for human rights 


have resulted in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind. 


It states that— 


The advent of a world in which human 
beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want has 
been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of 
the common people; 


This language is solemn and impres- 
sive. Yet international jurists of great 
repute write that this declaration is not 
binding on the members of the United 
Nations. Many of these same people also 
oppose the Genocide Convention. They 
would have us believe what Roy Wilkins 
feared, that— 

Charter provisions dealing with human 
rights . . ~ are a cruel fraud. 


They claim that the declaration and 
its subsequent covenants were only 
adopted by the General Assembly as res- 
olutions. They claim that such resolu- 
tions as a general rule have no binding 
character. They are of a political and 
moral nature and not of a legal nature. 
The General Assembly, it is claimed, has 
not been granted powers of legislation. 
It is not—or not yet, anyhow—the par- 
liament of man. Therefore, it is claimed 
that the Declaration of Human Rights is 
only the expression of the aspirations of 
the delegates at any given time, 

Certainly we know that at times the 
declaration has been ignored by mem- 
ber nations. But it is not a dead letter. 
I believe that if the Genocide Conven- 
tion were ratified, it also would be far 
from a dead letter. The declaration has 
found expression in national constitu- 
tions. It has inspired legislation in various 
countries. It has been quoted in judicial 
decisions and incorporated in resolutions 
of the General Assembly. 

When the General Assembly again 
and again and again proceeds on the as- 
sumption and belief that it is illegal to 
violate human rights it may be stated 
that a rule of customary international 
law is created. Or perhaps it is better to 
say that such repetition may be an ele- 
ment in forming international custom, as 
evidence of a general practice accepted by 
law. One can certainly say that such 
concern and belief can lead to its formu- 
lation in international law. 

It cannot be denied that in this in- 
ternational building of law for rule with 
justice, the Genocide Convention . gen- 
erates an accruing strength of deterrence 
that, with definable consequences, may 
well secure the prevention of this terrible 
crime. 

Mr. President, it was the concern 
of the United States that was instru- 
mental in the drawing of the Genocide 
Convention. Yet today, we still have 
failed to redress our failure of 20 years 
ago to ratify the Genocide Convention. 
Our moral posture in the world can be 
greatly strengthened if we give our advice 
and consent to the Genocide Conven- 
tion. Such action will increase the politi- 
co-moral force and power we could avail 
ourselves of in the use of international 
law as an instrument of promoting world 
peace, justice, and the rule of law. 

Favorable action on the Genocide Con- 
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vention is essential. I also urge this 
body to act favorably on the other Hu- 
man Rights Conventions of the United 
Nations—it is high time that we do so. 


AMA MEDICAL DELIVERY SYSTEM 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, as we 
consider legislation concerning health 
care delivery systems, I think it is well 
for us to be aware of the present situa- 
tion, with its problems and difficulties. 

The American Medical Association’s 
Board of Trustees recently issued a re- 
port concerning a national health pro- 
gram. This report deals with effective 
use of practicing physicians, augmenta- 
tion of physician numbers, increased 
productivity, and conservation of public 
expenditures, and makes some interest- 
ing suggestions on how we can repair 
and improve our present medical deliv- 
ery system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL MEDICINE REPORT OF 
TRUSTEES AMA 


Asummary of priorities for maximum util- 
ization of physician time in meeting the 
country’s health service needs was adopted 
by the American Medical Association’s House 
of Delegates during the Clinical Convention 
in Boston on December 4. 

Known officially as “Report U of the Board 
of Trustees,” the document is essentially the 
comments of AMA House Speaker Russell 
Roth, M.D. Dr. Roth’s comments were pre- 
sented to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare after the Board of Trust- 
ees discussed a national health program 
with Roger Egeberg, M.D., Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health. 

The Executive Committee of the Florida 
Medical Association was particularly im- 
pressed by the report and recommended to 
the editors of the Journat that it be re- 
printed in this issue. This very well expresses 
the views of Florida's delegates to the A.M.A. 

The report is as follows: 

Thesis: The principal resource for meet- 
ing the medical service needs of the nation 
is the existing supply of practicing physi- 
cians: 

1st priority is for using effectively those 
practicing physicians we now have. 

2nd priority is to do those things which 
may be done to increase the productivity of 
physicians. 

8rd priority is to augment the number of 
physicians. 

4th priority is to use the physician effec- 
tively in his role as á conservator of expendi- 
tures by and in behalf of his patients. 

Considerations in respect to the 1st priority 
(effective use) : 

There has been a substantial “flight from 
practice,” and especially from general prac- 
tice, which has intensified’ our problems 
in the delivery of medical service. The fac- 
tors which have caused this exodus from 
direct patient care should be recognized and, 
to the extent possible, eliminated. There 
Ras also been the disturbing fact that al- 
though new physicians are being trained at 
a rate well exceeding the rate of general pop- 
ulation growth, these young doctors are not 
being motivated to enter into direct patient 
care in the areas of greatest need. If we 
wish to hold on to our current supplies of 
active practitioners and to increase them in 
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a rational fashion there are certain things 
that we should do, and a number of things 
which we assuredly should not do: 

1. In the existing climate of the United 
States efforts to regiment, conscript, or apply 
economic sanctions to the medical profession 
are destined to make matters worse rather 
than better. They have the effect of driving 
even more physicians from active practice 
into research, teaching, administrative medi- 
cine, more narrow specialization or prema- 
ture retirement. 

2. Promises on the part of government 
that practicing physicians will deliver even 
more health service to beneficiaries than they 
are now able to produce under stress condi- 
tions force still more physicians to seek ref- 
ugė from the pressures. 

3. The practicing physician is confronted 
with increasing costs of living and of doing 
business. In a generally uncontrolled econ- 
omy measures which would freeze the income 
levels of physicians, eliminating their ability 
to adjust to the economic environment are 
discriminatory and lead to still further de- 
partures from active practice. 

4. The individual physician has limited 
opportunity or capacity to respond to overall 
societal demands. These responses are best 
made by physicians collectively, acting in 
concert through their professional associa- 
tions. It is in the best interests of the nation 
that professional organizations be aided and 
abetted in their cooperative efforts. To deni- 
grate them and to give them adverse tax 
treatment reduces their capacities and their 
resources for constructive input. 

5. It has been proposed in several legis- 
lative bills that bonus dollars will motivate 
physicians to establish practices in rural and 
urban shortage areas. The fact is that large 
numbers of physicians who have been pro- 
viding service in those areas leave lucrative 
practices for less rewarding circumstances in 
which the offsets are such things as personal 
and family security, improved educational 
facilities, or a lessened pressure of patient 
demand, 

6. Prepaid comprehensive group practice 
has been “discovered” as a potential answer 
to most of the delivery problems. Rechris- 
tened “Health Maintenance Organizations,” 
these arrangements for practice are offered 
as a panacea without recognition of the fact 
that such groups have been encountering 
Serious problems of their own, that many 
patients do not wish to enroll in such plans, 
and that many physicians have no interest 
in practicing in them. The many variations 
of this approach deserve support as competi- 
tive mechanisms with a chance to prove such 
superiorities as they may develop in respect 
to quality, efficiency and economy, but no 
attempt to force all physicians into a rigid 
pattern of salaried group practice could be 
the most destructive move made by govern- 
ment. 

7. Plans which would base the entire de- 
livery system of medical service upon “pri- 
mary physicians” with responsibility for 
channelling patients and regulating pay- 
ments to consultants, specialists and the like 
betray a lack of understanding as to how 
medicine is practiced. 

8. The willingness of physicians to partici- 
pate in and to be subject to peer review in 
respect to the quality and quantity of their 
services and the changes made therefor are 
encouraging. This should be supported, not 
discounted. The prospect of evaluation by 
non-medical reviewers, or medical reviewers 
hired by non-medical agencies is a strong 
deterrent to cooperation. 

In summary, to keep physicians in active 
practice, rather than to disperse them, gov- 
ernment should abandon emphasis on pre- 
paid comprehensive group practice although 
it may still support it. It should uphold the 
principle that a physician should be ex- 
pected to charge his usual fees to all patients 
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and should depend on a strengthened system 
of peer review to guarantee that such usual 
fees will conform with customary fees and 
be kept within the ranges of what can be 
defined as “reasonable.” Mathematical for- 
mulae for freezes and arbitrary percentiles 
should be abandoned. It should probably be 
accepted that highly trained physicians can- 
not be attracted into practice in rural areas 
or in many slum areas, and alternative 
mechanisms for the provision of adequate 
medical service should be developed. 

Considerations in respect to the 2nd pri- 
ority (increased productivity) : 

1. There is, in general, little opportunity 
to increase the productivity of the average 
practicing physician by simple extensions of 
his working hours. Actually current en- 
thusiasm for group practice formulae seem 
to be retrogressive inasmuch as it is repre- 
sented to the physician who is currently 
working 60-70 hours per week that under 
group practice arrangements he may reduce 
this to 50 or less hours per week. Scattered 
figures may be cited to support the idea 
that 100 physicians in solo practice actually 
provide service to more patients per week 
than do 100 physicans in group practice of 
any type. 

2. The multiple experimental programs of 
Medex, Duke University, the American Uro- 
logical Association, and scores of others to 
develop support to the practicing physician 
deserve subsidy and assistance. At the same 
time serlous attention must be paid to the 
medical practice acts of the several states, 
to factors of professional liability, insurance 
coverage, and the like. 

3. Restrictive provisions in such programs 
as Medicare and Medicaid which make it 
economically unfeasible for physicians to 
delegate to others—especially to interns, res- 
idents and office assistants—the provision of 
appropriate services should be eliminated or 
readjusted. 

4. Government has taken an unproductive 
and adverse position in respect to those 
physicians who have appeared to earn “too 
much” money from federal and state pro- 
grams. Instead of the antagonistic approach 
of questioning the financial “take” by such 
persons, focus should be on requesting “peer 
review” of the quality of care offered by these 
mass producers. It may be good: 

5. Many physicians are dissuaded from, or 
become disenchanted with, efforts to provide 
Medical service for federal and state pro- 
gram beneficiaries because of relatively low 
compensation, excessive paper work, and an 
exposure to adverse publicity because of pay- 
ments received. This should be corrected. 
Physicians willing to devote themselves to 
this type of work in volume should be 
praised rather than denigrated for their 
efforts. 

Consideration in respect to the 3rd priority 
(augmentation of physician numbers) : 

1. Support to the educational roles of med- 
ical schools should be clearly separated 
from support to medical research so that the 
latter is not used as a subterfuge for the 
building of a medical school faculty, or the 
underwriting of medical school operations. 

2. As much attention should be devoted to 
keeping in clinical practice of medicine those 
physicians who we have as to the training 
of more physicians. 

3. A positive program of public relations 
dedicated to making the clinical practice of 
medicine attractive to oncoming generations 
of young Americans would be more produc- 
tive than a campaign to picture physicians as 
entrepreneurs requiring regimentation and 
control. 

4. Serious attention should be given to the 
problem of professional lability insurance 
and the jeopardy in which the practicing 
physician finds himself today. It is no small 
matter that the new physician finds that 
he must pay from two to ten thousand dol- 
lars per year in malpractice insurance pre- 
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miums before he feels safe to treat his first 
patient. It is equally important to recognize 
that many active practitioners are being 
forced from practice by the inability to pur- 
chase, at any reasonable figure, adequate lia- 
bility insurance. The answer does not lie in 
finding new “carriers" for the insurance. 
It lies in legal reforms governing liability. 

Considerations in respect to the 4th prior- 
ity (conservator of public expenditures) : 

1. “Peer Review” is the governing concept 
which requires support, To dilute it with lip 
service to consumer representation is not 
helpful. The medical profession needs to be 
supported in the outstanding progress which 
it has made in the past decade in the per- 
fection of peer review techniques. 

2. Indoctrination in peer review should be 
looked upon as a proper role of national, 
state and county medical societies for in- 
corporation into medical school curricula and 
hospital intern and residency training pro- 


grams. 

8. Techniques of education for the practic- 
ing physician in the relationship between 
hospitalization, physician orders and pre- 
scribing practices and the expenditures man- 
dated for patients or those who pay their 
bills should be advanced. 

4. Considerable attention should be given 
to the thought that when a physician is sal- 
aried, or otherwise ‘divorced from the fee-for- 
service method of compensation, he is insu- 
lated from a specific interest in how his serv- 
ices or his authorizations for service have 
impact upon the economics of medical care. 


SALE OF U.S. AIRCRAFT TO 
PORTUGAL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, for many 
years now, I have observed with more 
than routine interest events in southern 
Africa. I regret to say that self-determi- 
nation has been systematically denied by 
the South African and Portuguese Gov- 
ernments to the majority of the popula- 
tion in that part of the world. 

Thus, I was concerned by press re- 
ports that appeared in January 1971, de- 
scribing the sale of two Boeing 707 air- 
craft directly to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, for there was some question 
whether this transaction violated the 
terms of the 1961 U.S. embargo on the 
sale of arms to Portugal for use in Africa. 
At that time, I wrote to the Secretary of 
State for more information, and I re- 
ceived a prompt reply from his Depart- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the original Wash- 
ington Post article by Marilyn Berger 
which prompted my inquiry, my letter to 
the Secretary of State, the answer I re- 
ceived from the State Department, and 
an earlier letter I received from State 
which has been described to me as prob- 
ably the most complete public disclosure 
ever made of U.S. policy toward Portugal 
in Africa. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 5, 1971] 
PortrucaL, To Ger Two Boerne 707’s 
(By Marilyn Berger) 

In what is believed to be the first trans- 
action of its kind since the imposition of a 
partial arms embargo to Portugal, the United 
States has approved the sale of two Boeing 
707s to the Lisbon government. 

Although there has been an embargo 
against the shipment of arms for use in the 
Portuguese overseas territories, State Depart- 
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ment officials said there are no restrictions on 
the use of the 707s. 

Because the planes are long range and 
would therefore be of little use in a coun- 
try the size of Portugal, informed sources 
said they fully expected the 707s would see 
service to and from the African territories of 
Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. 

The only limitation attached to the sale 
of the planes, State Department sources said, 
is the standard one that they cannot be re- 
sold to third countries without U.S. approval. 

Daily listings of export licenses published 
by the Department of Commerce show that 
the transaction was approved last July. 
Boeing officials confirmed that the transac- 
tion was completed in Portugal with the 
director of civil aviation whereas past sales 
have been to the Portuguese commercial air- 
line, Transportes Aereos Portugueses (TAP). 

The planes, Boeing officials said, are 
equipped with the “standard tourist con- 
figuration” of 178 seats each and have an 
extra “VIP kit” including a “heads of state” 
cabin and first class seating. 

The craft will be ready for delivery in July 
and August of this year, Boeing officials said. 
Planes of this type, they said, cost approxi- 
mately $9,200,000. 

The probable use of the long-range 707s 
for transportation to African territories ap- 
pears to run the fine line of the U.S. embargo. 
U.S. policy has been to encourage self-deter- 
mination for the territories of Portuguese 
Africa. 

According to a letter to Sen. Clifford P. 
Case (R-N.J.) from Colgate S. Prentice, Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, the U.S. “will encourage 
peaceful progress toward that goal.” 

Prentice said that because the U.S. be- 
lieved “that resort to force and violence is in 
no one's interest, we imposed an embargo in 
1961 against the shipment of arms for use in 
the Portuguese territories. We have main- 
tained this embargo and will continue to 
do so.” 

The U.S. does have a military assistance 
program of about $1 million annually con- 
nected with Portugal's participation in 
NATO. The Prentice letter said that any U.S. 
arms being used in Portuguese Africa were 
believed to have been acquired before the 
embargo. 

A military attache at the Portuguese Em- 
bassy yesterday denied any knowledge of the 
direct sale of 707s to the Portuguese govern- 
ment. He said the military generally char- 
tered TAP or other commercial craft when 
needed for transportation of men or mate- 
rial. 

The U.S. has approved the sale of numerous 
planes to TAP. From Boeing alone, sources 
at the company said, the airline, which flies 
transatlantic routes as well as Europe-Africa 
runs, currently has seven 707s, three medium- 
range 727s and two 727Cs which are con- 
vertible from cargo to passenger craft. 

Many of the purchases have been financed 
by Export-Import Bank loans. 

Portugal, which considers its African ter- 
ritories as part of metropolitan Portugal, 
maintains an estimated 135,000 troops in 
Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. 
On Dec. 8 the UN Security Council “strongly 
condemned” the government of Portugal in 
connection with the Nov. 22 invasion of the 
West African republic of Guinea, complicity 
in which the Lisbon government repeatedly 
denied. 


U.S. SENATE, 
January 6, 1971. 
Hon, WILLIAM P, ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: I was grateful to re- 
ceive your Department’s letter of November 
13, 1970 which was described to me at the 
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time as probably the most complete public 
disclosure ever made of U.S. policy toward 
Portugal in Africa. Now, Marilyn Berger’s 
January 5 Washington Post article on the 
alleged sale of two Boeing 707 aircraft raises 
some new points. 

Specifically, I would appreciate it if you 
could answer the following questions: 

1. Does the United States have any assur- 
ance from the Portuguese Government that 
these 707s will not be used to support Por- 
tuguese military activities in Africa? 

2. If not, would use of the 707s on a mis- 
sion such as carrying troops or ammunition 
between Portugal and Mozambique contra- 
vene the terms of the 1961 U.S. embargo on 
the sale of arms to Portugal for use in Africa? 

3. Have U.S. aircraft previously sold to the 
Portuguese commercial airline ever been used 
for military purposes in Africa? 

4, Is the U.S. Government in any way sub- 
sidizing the sale of the 707s through the 
Export-Import Bank or other means? 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, 
JANUARY 21, 1971. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CASE: The Secretary has 
asked me to thank you for your letter of 
January 6 concerning a recent sale of civil 
aircraft to Portugal. I am glad to have this 
opportunity to clarify our policy respecting 
the export of such aircraft to Portugal, and 
to answer your several questions. 

The United States is, as you know, the 
principal world supplier of civil aircraft. As 
is the case with many nations, Portugal re- 
lies primarily on U.S. aircraft for its air serv- 
ices, including flights between Portugal and 
Africa. According to our figures, sales to 
Portugal of civil aircraft since 1964 have 
totaled over $120 million, and represent a 
major export to that country. 

Turning to your specific questions: 

1. The only restriction normally placed on 
the sale of civil aircraft to foreign countries 
is that they must obtain our approval before 
they re-export the airplanes to third coun- 
tries. This policy is followed with respect to 
Portugal. The United States has not asked 
Portugal for any other assurances nor sought 
to place restrictions on the use of these air- 
craft. 

2. The sale about which you inquired was 
deemed not to come within the terms of the 
1961 embargo on the export of arms for use 
by any of the parties to the disputes in 
Portuguese Africa. 

3. In your third question you asked 
whether U.S. aircraft previously sold to the 
Portuguese commercial airline have ever been 
used for military purposes in Africa. In re- 
sponse to this, we presume that U.S. aircraft 
sold to the airline have been used in normal 
transport operations to carry all types of 
passengers and cargo, both civilian and mili- 
tary. 

4. The United States Government did not 
participate in the financing of this particu- 
lar sale. 

If I may be of any further assistance to 
you on this or any other matter, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
N M. SYMMEs, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1970. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Case: Thank you for your 
letter of November 4 and the opportunity to 
comment on U.S. policy towards Portugal 
and Portuguese Africa. 
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The United States Government's attitude 
towards this question was set forth in the 
Secretary of State’s March 26 policy state- 
ment on Africa. He said: “As for the Portu- 
guese territories, we shall continue to believe 
that their peoples should have the right of 
self-determination. We will encourage peace- 
ful progress toward that goal. The declared 
Portuguese policy of racial toleration is an 
important factor in this equation. We think 
this holds genuine hope for the future. 
Believing that resort to force and violence 
is in no one’s interest, we imposed an em- 
bargo in 1961 against the shipment of arms 
for use in the Portuguese territories. We have 
maintained this embargo and will continue 
to do so.” 

It is true that we do maintain a modest 
Military Assistance Program (MAP) in 
Portugal, designed to help it fulfill its NATO 
missions primarily in anti-submarine war- 
fare and air defense. Materiel and training 
in these areas are generally inapplicable to 
the African wars. (Counterinsurgency train- 
ing courses have not been offered to the 
Portuguese military since 1964.) Moreover, 
since the imposition of our arms embargo in 
1961, we have required assurances from the 
Portuguese Government that any materiel 
supplied to Portugal from public or private 
U.S. sources will be restricted to the NATO 
area, which does not include the African 
territories. To the best of our knowledge, 
these assurances have always been kept. 

We, therefore, believe that any U.S.- 
manufactured arms acquired in the U.S. and 
used by the Portuguese in Africa were 
acquired prior to the 1961 embargo. I might 
point out that such items, being often of 
World War II or Korean War vintage, are 
also available commercially in many parts of 
the world outside U.S. Governmental control. 

With regard specifically to B-26 aircraft, 
Portugal did obtain seven B-26’s through a 
Swiss firm in 1965. The aircraft came from 
private U.S. sources. Those directly involved 
in delivering the planes to Portugal included 
three Americans, a Briton and a Frenchman. 
All were indicted by a U.S. Federal Grand 
Jury for illegal export of the aircraft. 
Charges were dropped against two of the 
Americans; the two non-Americans were 
brought to tria’ but acquitted; and the fifth 
suspect evaded arrest and remains at large 
(presumably abroad). The case attracted 
widespread public notice at the time, and 
included unfounded allegations that the 
transaction had been a CIA-sponsored ven- 
ture. 

Repeated high-level efforts by U.S. offi- 
cials to obtain the return of the aircraft from 
Portugal met with no success. The Por- 
tuguese have maintained throughout that 
they bought the aircraft in good faith and 
under valid contract from a Swiss firm and 
cannot be held responsible for the illegal acts 
of those with whom the Swiss firm in turn 
may have had dealings. At our insistence, 
however, the aircraft have not been moved 
from the metropole, and have not, therefore, 
been of any use to Portugal in Africa. 

Concerning Mr. Tobey’s policy recommen- 
dations, I might make a few observations. 
First, our MAP program in Portugal has 
averaged about $1 million annually in re- 
cent years—an amount which represents less 
than one-fourth of one per cent of Portu- 
guese military spending. Any resources freed 
for Portugal by our MAP are thus of rela- 
tively negligible value. In the absence of 
our MAP, Portugal would doubtless continue 
its military effort in Africa, an effort which 
the Portuguese view as essential to their vital 
national interests, Without our MAP, Por- 
tugal’s NATO proficiency would likely suffer, 
while there would be virtually no effect on its 
capability in Africa. 

In the United Nations, we have supported 
resolutions which we believed offered a con- 
structive approach to the question of Por- 
tuguese Africa. An example of this was over 
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vote for a 24th General Assembly resolution 
welcoming the Manifesto on Southern 
Africa; a copy of the statement of the U.S. 
representative is enclosed for your informa- 
tion. We have been unable to support cer- 
tain resolutions in the General Assembly or 
the Security Council which, in our view, 
have contained objectionable provisions, un- 
substantiated allegations, and unwarranted 
implications. 

I believe that the foregoing points illus- 
trate that the United States has not ac- 
quiesced in Portuguese colonialism in Africa, 
as Mr. Tobey alleges. We have, over the past 
decade, repeatedly made known to the Por- 
tuguese our position and concern in this 
question. The Portuguese have always been 
willing to discuss the matter with us, but 
they remain convinced that their policies 
will prove to be right in the long run. In 
order to continue to play a positive role, the 
U.S. continues, nonetheless, to seek to pre- 
serve a constructive relationship with the 
Portuguese, both in the metropole and in 
the overseas territories. 

Sincerely yours, 
COLGATE S. PRENTICE, 
Acting Assistant Secretary 
jor Congressional Relations. 


AN ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the de- 
bate over the desirability of an all-volun- 
teer armed force versus one of con- 
scripted men and volunteers has been 
shrouded in many ambiguities. An arti- 
cle by Mr. Richard J. Levine, recently 
published in the Wall Street Journal, 
clearly states most of the issues involved 
in this matter, and I would commend it 
to all Senators for their study. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 28, 1971] 
ZERO DRAFT versus DRAFT REFORM 
(By Richard J. Levine) 

WASHINGTON.—President Nixon popped 
into the White House blue room one day re- 
cently to patricipate in a brief re-enlistment 
ceremony for five young servicemen. The 
fancy setting and the Presidential presence 
were designed to dramatize Mr. Nixon’s ef- 
forts to create an all-volunteer military force 
by mid-1973. 

As Commander-in-Chief, the President 
isn't in the habit of playing recruiting ser- 
geant. Nowadays, however, he has good rea- 
son to be personally pushing for Army, Navy, 
Air Force and Marine volunteers: The mili- 
tary draft law expires June 30 and there’s no 
certainty that Congress will extend it while 
the all-volunteer force is abuilding 

Much of the Administration’s problem in 
winning extension of the draft is, of course, 
related to widespread Congressional unhap- 
piness over Vietnam. But, ironically, Mr. 
Nixon himself is also part of the problem. 

Either by design or oversight, the Presi- 
dent and top Administration officials seem 
more interested in defusing the draft as a 
political issue than in overseeing basic 
changes in the law underpinning the present 
military manpower system. If so, this limited 
goal will strengthen the determination of 
draft opponents in and out of Congress to 
demand sweeping changes of their own. 

It seems increasingly clear that this Con- 
gress is headed for a rough and raucous fight 
over how—or whether—to extend the Presi- 
dent’s draft power. (A savvy Pentagon in- 
sider calls the issue “this year's ABM.”) The 
debate promises to range far beyond the 
equity and practicality of the draft system 
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itself to broad, fundamental questions of 
national policy. Two go to the core of the 
issue: 

Does the present system contribute to U.S. 
involvement in undeclared wars unwanted by 
a majority of citizens? Must the draft be 
abolished or radically altered if Congress is 
to regain influence over military and foreign 
policy lost to the Executive Branch. since 
World War II? 

The White House hasn't yet spelled out the 
legislation it will request. Yet some of its 
thinking has emerged in recent months, and 
with it the outlines of the coming confron- 
tation between the Administration and draft 
opponents. 

In mid-October, in spite of news confer- 
ences, speeches and directives to the military 
services, the Administration established as a 
formal goal the elimination’ of draft calls 
(known as “zero draft”) and the creation of 
all-volunteer forces by July 1, 1973. 


PLANNING FOR AN EMERGENCY 


Defense Secretary Melvin Laird stressed, 
however, that the Administration “timetable 
assumes that the Congress will recognize the 
need to extend” the President's draft author- 
ity “for at least two years beyond the expira- 
tion date” of June 30—thus insuring that 
national security isn't endangered. Moreover, 
Mr. Laird said that as the nation moved away 
from reliance on the draft, some unspecified 
form of “standby draft system” would have 
to be established to allow a quick return to 
conscription in an emergency. 

Many of the most vocal critics of the draft 
oppose the Administration position as out- 
lined to date. The National Council to Repeal 
the Draft, a broad-based lobbying organiza- 
tion formed in 1969 for the single purpose of 
wiping “the Selective Service Act off the 
statute books,” fears that the difference be- 
tween merely ending draft calls and ending 
the President’s power to draft isn’t widely 
understood. The council worries that the 
“Administration will be able to use the ploy 
of zero draft calls to divert people's attention 
from the crucial issue of the power to con- 
script." 

Administration men working on all-volun- 
teer plans seem hurt when their sincerity is 
questioned, claiming they're moving as 
quickly as possible to end the draft without 
endangering national security. But they re- 
fuse to be pinned down on whether President 
Nixon would be willing to surrender volun- 
tarily his induction authority once an all- 
volunteer force was a reality, “I thought the 
main thing was to stop drafting people,” 
snaps a White House alde, 

To end the Presidential conscription au- 
thority, the council backs the plan of Sen. 
Mark Hatfield. The liberal Republican from 
Oregon, long one of the leaders of the anti- 
draft movement in Congress, favors allowing 
the President's draft power to lapse on June 
30 and abolishing the Selective Service regis- 
tration machinery, which is authorized under 
a separate law, by Dec. 31. At the same time 
Mr. Hatfield will push for passage of pay 
raises and other incentives costing $3.4 bil- 
lion annually to attract and hold volunteers 
in the military. (The Administration is ex- 
pected to propose about $1.3 billion in pay 
boosts and incentives.) 

One of the major arguments made by draft 
opponents like Sen, Hatfield is that ending 
the President's conscription authority would 
reduce, if not eliminate, the prospects of a 
Chief Executive's unilaterally committing 
US. troops abroad. In short, it’s the “no more 
Vietnams” argument. 

The reasoning usually goes like this: Lack- 
ing draft authority, a President would hesi- 
tate to dispatch troops because of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining an all-volunteer force 
during an undeclared, unpopular and drawn- 
out war. Under such conditions, no monetary 
incentive would be great enough to keep the 
ranks filled. If the President did unilaterally 
send troops into action, he would be forced 
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to turn to Congress for draft authority at 
some point. And this would provide an oppor- 
tunity for public debate and, in effect, an up- 
or-down vote in Congress on further partici- 
pation in the conflict. 


A KEY QUESTION 


Viewed in this light, the manner in which 
any standby draft system would work be- 
comes highly important. The key question: 
Who should have the authority to activate 
the system and start the flow of draftees into 
uniform, the President or Congress? 

The White House may well decide to post- 
pone the issue by simply asking for an ex- 
tension of the draft and not requesting a 
standby system at this point. Yet the Presi- 
dent's Commission on an _ All-Volunteer 
Armed Force, better Known as the Gates 
Commisison, tackled the problem head-on 
in its report last year. It declared that a 
standby draft should be activated only by 
“resolution of Congress at the request of the 
President.” 

In a frequently overlooked section, the 
commission explained: 

“The necessity for legislative action will 
guarantee public discussion of the propriety 
of whatever action is under consideration. If 
discussion yields a reasonable consensus, the 
nation’s resolve will be clearly demonstrated 
and made less vulnerable to subsequent ero- 
sion. If a consensus sufficient to induce Con- 
gress to activate the draft cannot be mus- 
tered, the President would see the depth of 
national division before, rather than after, 
committing U.S. military power. 

“A standby system which authorizes the 
President to invoke the draft at his discretion 
would capture the worst of two worlds. On 
the one hand, it would make it possible for 
the President to become involved in military 
action with a minimum of public debate and 
popular support, On the other hand, once 
the nation was involved, especially in a pro- 
longed limited conflict, the inequities of the 
draft would provide a convenient rallying 
point for opposition to the policy being pur- 
sued.” 

At this point it is impossible to predict 
the outcome of the approaching debate, 
though the odds probably are against those 
who would end the President’s draft au- 
thority. 

IMPORTANT SUPPORT 

The chairmen of the two Armed Services 
Committees, Sen. John Stennis of Mississippi 
and Rep. Edward Hebert of Louisiana, advo- 
cate extending the President’s draft author- 
ity. And many experienced observers find it 
dificult to envision Congress allowing the 
draft to expire while the all-volunteer force is 
an unproven concept and the Vietnam war 
continues. Still, some Administration officials 
fear the controversial issue could become so 
enmeshed in political infighting that no draft 
extension would be passed by June 30. 

Clearly, this issue produces strange allies, 
cutting across party and ideological lines and 
making predictions unusually hazardous. For 
example, it was Sen. Barry Goldwater, the 
conservative Arizona Republican, who joined 
forces with Sen, Hatfield to lead the unsuc- 
cessful battle last summer for military pay 
increases designed to pave the way for an end 
to the draft. 

For a conservative, Mr. Goldwater ex- 
plains, the draft “is a moral matter. . . I Þe- 
lieve that the most precious and fundamental 
right of a man is his right to live his own 
life. When force is used to tell a young man 
how he shall spend several years of his life, 
then I consider this to be an invasion of his 
basic personal liberty.” 

The National Council to Repeal the Draft 
took heart from last summer’s defeat, noting 
that in addition to the 35 votes for the Hat- 
field-Goldwater bill there were five non- 
voting Senators who favored the proposal. 
Now, in a small, shabby suite of rooms a few 
blocks from the Capitol, the council is work- 
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ing to build a majority in the Senate against 
extension of the draft law. 

Led by Stewart Kemp, an articulate 23- 
year-old Harvard graduate who served on the 
Gates Commission staff, the lobbying group 
is distributing an array of anti-draft litera- 
ture, helping organize letter-writing cam- 
paigns and urging formation of local draft- 
repeal organizations. The council sees its big- 
gest task as educating legislators and cit- 
izens on the crucial difference between end- 
ing draft calls and abolishing the President's 
draft power. 

If these lessons can be driven home swiftly 
and well, draft opponents stand at least a 
fighting chance of wiping out Presidential 
draft authority. But if this spring's battles 
are lost, the anti-draft movement could be 
weakened for years to come. As the Vietnam 
troop. withdrawals continue and the draft 
calis dwindle, the cries for reform will surely 
fade. 

Which is what the Administration has 
apparently been counting on all along. 


JAYHAWKS ROLL ON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
the major wire services released their 
rankings of the Nation’s top collegiate 
basketball teams. Once again the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was No. 5 on both the AP 
and UPI lists. Riding the sixth longest 
winning streak in a consistently out- 
standing basketball history, the Jay- 
hawks received their rating on the basis 
to a 20 to 1 record after gaining a victory 
over arch rival Missouri, Saturday night 
by a score of 85 to 66. 

Last night, however, Kansas increased 
their victory string to 15 straight games 
by a stirring come from behind 61 to 48 
win over Kansas State at Manhattan. 
This latest win gives them a 21 to 1 over- 
all record, and matches the fifth longest 
winning stretch of the 1952 team. Thus, 
with four games left in the conference 
season, Kansas could equal the school’s 
second-longest cage record before post- 
season tournament play begins. The Jay- 
hawks’ alltime victory record is 23 in a 
row established by the great 1933 and 
1936 teams which then Coach Phog Allen 
led to the first U.S. Olympic playoffs. 

Kansas now leads the Big Eight Con- 
ference with a 10 to 0 record. And with 
KU's five starters, Dave Robish, Pierre 
Russell, Roger Brown, Bud Stallworth, 
and Aubrey Nash, having outstanding in- 
dividual seasons under Coach Ted Ow- 
ens, KU fans are looking forward to the 
remainder of the schedule with great 
anticipation. 

And they will be looking forward to the 
publication of next week’s national rat- 
ings with equal enthusiasm. 


HARASSMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
morning newspapers referred to the ac- 
tion of the Senate Democratic caucus 
yesterday in adopting a policy resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces from Indochina by the end of the 
92d Congress as “unprecedented.” 

In my viewpoint, it is indeed unprec- 
edented and almost unbelievable that 
& group representing one of the major 
political parties of the United States 
would move in this frivolous fashion to 
deprive a President of his historic and 
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constitutional powers to conduct the 
wars in which this country is engaged. 

I believe that the action of the Dem- 
ocratic caucus is not only unsound from 
a military standpoint having to do with 
the Nation’s greatest strategic interests, 
but it is also illegal from a constitutional 
standpoint if it should be offered as 
legislation. 

There is no reason at all for beating 
around the bush. What this resolution 
says, in effect, is that the time has come 
for removing the powers granted to the 
President which make him the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. This is purely a 
constitutional question. And I say that 
if the Democrats, as a matter of policy, 
want to change the sound and historic 
constitutional concepts, let them do it 
in a proper fashion—by attempting to 
amend the Constitution itself. 

I have read the majority leader’s com- 
ments in the morning newspaper that 
the adoption of the Democratic resolution 
was neither a challenge to the President 
nor an attempt to bind his hand to a 
definite deadline. 

I will concede Senator MANSFIELD one 
point: There is nothing definite about 
when the 92d Congress will end, but I 
would remind him that there is a con- 
stitutional requirement that the 93d 
Congress begin in January of 1973. That 
strikes me as a very definite deadline. 

Mr. President, I am sure that President 
Nixon will be something less than grate- 
ful for what the Democrats claim is an 
attempt to assist him by establishing a 
general “time frame” for withdrawal 
from Indochina. 

I do not believe there is any need to 
go into the fact that the only withdrawal 
of any kind ever attempted in Vietnam 
since our participation in the hostilities 
first began under President John F. 
Kennedy has been accomplished by 
President Nixon. He needs no “time 
frame” or any other reminder that the 
American people want us to get out of the 
war in Indochina just as quickly as we 
can honorably do so. What the resolution 
adopted by the Senate Democratic 
caucus amounts to is more interference 
with the conduct of war by the Chief 
Executive. It is plain harassment—based 
more on political considerations than it 
is on military realities. 


PRAISE FOR PRESIDENT NIXON’S 
MESSAGE AND EFFORTS IN CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on October 
30, 1969, President Nixon transmitted 
his first message on consumer affairs to 
Congress. That message was comprehen- 
sive, and was hailed as the most signifi- 
cant set of Presidential recommenda- 
tions concerning consumer interests in 
our history. 

President Nixon and his staff fought 
hard to achieve the recommendations of 
that message, and out of the recom- 
mendations came several significant ad- 
vances on behalf of the consumer. 

These include: 

Expanded consumer education activi- 
ties coordinated through the office of the 
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Special Assistant to the President on 
Consumer Affairs; 

Activation of the National Commission 
on Consumer Finance which will be sub- 
mitting a special report to the President 
on July 1, 1972; 

Reorganization of the Food and Drug 
Administration to provide more effective 
management and greater consumer pro- 
tection; 

Continued review by the FDA of the 
safety of substances on “the generally 
recognized as safe”—GRAS—list; 

A study of medical device regulations 
with the view to establish certain mini- 
mum standards; 

The establishment in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity a Consumer and 
Environmental Affairs Division to con- 
centrate on consumer activities for 
poorer Americans; 

Renewed surveillance by the Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs to pro- 
vide for product safety; and 

Increased efforts to strengthen State 
and local consumer protection programs. 

However, Mr. President, President 
Nixon asked for a far more aggressive 
program. than that which Congress 
awarded him. During last year, he trans- 
mitted 11 recommendations to Congress 
in five major consumer bills, But through 
an unfortunate set of circumstances, 
none of these bills or even modifications 
of them were enacted into law. 

President Nixon is to be applauded for 
forging ahead through his administra- 
tive power and enacting the far-reaching 
advances delineated above. 

Mr. President, the consumer message 
presented by President Nixon today is 
equally comprehensive and timely as the 
one in 1969. The major legislative recom- 
mendations proposed in it include acts 
to: 
Establish a program of product safety 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; 

Enhance the opportunity of the De- 
partment of Justice to prohibit a broad 
but clearly defined range of practices 
which are unfair and deceptive to con- 
sumers by enforcing such practices in- 
the Federal courts; 

Increase the effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission: 

Provide for clearer warranties, and 
prohibit the use of deceptive warranties; 

Provide incentives for increasing the 
amount of accurate and relevant infor- 
mation provided to consumers about 
complex consumer products; and 

To require identification coding of all 
drug tablets and capsules. 

In addition, the President has sug- 
gested a number of ways in which, by 
his administrative actions, he can con- 
tinue to establish a broad framework for 
effective consumer representation, pro- 
tection, and information. And he is to be 
commended for his most significant start 
today, of elevating the position of his 
Special Assistant on Consumer Affairs 
to a new Office of Consumer Affairs in 
the Executive Office of the President. 

Mr. President, consumers at all in- 
come levels and especially the poor and 
disadvantaged are acutely aware of the 
irritation and hardships suffered as a 
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result of the lingering but prevalent grip 
of the strict application of a bygone 
theory—caveat emptor—“let the buyer 
beware.” 

President Nixon in attempting to min- 
imize this situation is today presenting 
a fair and reasonable avenue, not only 
for the consumer, but also for the busi- 
nessman. He and members of his staff 
have indicated a willingness to work with 
Congress in achieving the most effective 
legislation toward this end. 

I look forward to the proposed legis- 
lation. which will accompany this mes- 
Sage. I may not agree with every detail, 
but I urge that the proposal be given a 
fair and adequate hearing, and hope 
that we can work together with the vari- 
ous approaches that are being introduced 
in order to find and enact the combina- 
tion most meaningful to the individual 
consumer and the Nation. 


EXAMINATION OF U.S. POLICY IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration has made efforts to reach 
a solution in the tragic situation faced in 
the Middle East. These efforts have re- 
sulted in the discussions now taking place 
under United Nations mediator Gunnar 
Jarring. Yet, as everyone will recognize, 
there is a great deal remaining to be done 
it a just and lasting peace is to come to 
that troubled part of the world. The 
United States has a major role to play 
in bringing about such a peace not only 
because of the influence it has with the 
parties to the conflict but also because 
we have been a primary cause in creating 
the dilemma. Recently the Honorable 
Parker T. Hart, president of the Middle 
East Institute, former U.S. Ambassatior 
to Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait, 
and former Assistant Secretary of State 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
delivered a speech in Tuscon, Ariz. It is 
one of the most perceptive analyses of 
American policy toward the Middle East 
that I have encountered, and I strongly 
commend it to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech by Ambassador Hart, 
entitled “An American Policy Toward the 
Middle East, the Problems of National- 
ism, Pragmatism, Space, and Dreams,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN PoLicy TOWARD THE MIDDLE 
EAST: THE PROBLEMS OF NATIONALISM, PRAG- 
MATISM, SPACE AND DREAMS 

(By Parker T. Hart, president, the Middle 

East Institute, Washington, D.C.) 

First let me say how happy I am to be in 
your superb winter climate. My wife and I 
have been enjoying the countryside in a way 
impossible right now on the Atlantic sea- 
board and it recalls to us many years under 
the Big Sky of the Middle East. 

Next, may I say that my comments today 
are purely my own. I do not speak for the 
United States Government, from which I 
have retired, nor for the Middle East In- 
stitute, which I head. The Institute is an 
independent study organization =whicn 
fosters scholarship and discussion but takes 
no position on controversies in the area. It is 
no one’s mouthpiece for political action and 
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is controlled by no government or special 
interest. 

I should like to start by pointing out that 
despite the narrow focus given recently by 
our press, the Middle East is a great deal 
bigger than the Arab-Israel struggle. While 
I intend to discuss that quarrel tonight I 
want to place it in the larger perspective of 
America's interests in a region in which non- 
Arabs outnumber all Arabs and “sraelis 
lumped together nearly two to one. We are 
talking here of a total population from 
Morocco to Pakistan, estimated in 1968 at 
some 312 million souls of which 70 million 
are our Allies, Greece, Turkey and Iran; 109 
million are nominally our Allies but reaily 
neutral, Pakistan; 113 million are Arabs non- 
allied, some friendly some not, and 2.7 mii- 
lion are Israelis, friendly but not allied. Uf 
the Arabs, governments commanding 81,813,- 
000 people broke formal diplomatic relations 
with us at the time of the 1967 war. 

Most of the Middle East goes about its 
daily life with scant regard to the Arab- 
Israel quarrel, struggling primarily with the 
problems of daily livelihood. In the last 
twenty-five years, since World War II, the 
greater share of these peoples have learned 
the hard way to substitute international 
dialogue for violence, realizing that fighting 
to win new horizons or restore ancient 
boundaries is not an answer to popular 
needs. It is in our national interest to en- 
courage this conclusion. 

Which states feel this way? First, those 
to which we gave special attention and more 
than 10 billions in economic and military 
help because they faced, without capacity to 
defend themselves, a Stalinist policy of ex- 
pansion at the end of World War II. These 
are Greece, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, All have had severe clashes over 
territorial problems and are not yet free of 
their influence, but all seem to have reached 
a view that force is not a productive road 
to national aspirations. Afghanistan has 
shelved its quarrel over Pushtounistan with 
Pakistan and over water with Iran. Pakistan 
has seen that Kashmir cannot be won from 
India by arms. The Shah of Iran, in a states- 
manlike act, has given up claims to Bahrein 
and has just entertained its ruler. 


As for Turkey, our NATO ally, it early 
learned the lesson of setting its own limit to 
national territory under Mustapha Kemal 
Atatirk’s leadership at the end of World War 
I, From a great Empire extending over most 
of the Arab world, the founder of the Re- 
public forced his people to lower their sights 
to Asia Minor, a few thousand square miles 
of Eastern Europe, the Hatay and a few is- 
lands. No more was or is wanted by Turks 
today but this they will defend. 

Greece, also our NATO ally, had to lower its 
territorial sights as a lesson from Atatürk 
himself, who repelled the Greek invasion in 
1922. While Greece still yearns for union with 
Cyprus, the threshold of war with Turkey in 
1967 (reached while I was on duty in An- 
kara) appears to have demonstrated to its 
present government that the price for enosis 
was too high. Turkey does not want the 
island for itself but will fight to prevent its 
Turkish minority from falling under Greek 
rule and this could mean the destruction of 
Greece itself. A grotesque and tragic use of 
American weaponry furnished to both coun- 
tries to defend their independence against 
the Soviet Bloc, was barely averted by Cyrus 
Vance and you can perhaps see why I feel 
that until it is fully settled by agreement 
between the Turkish and Greek communities 
on the Island, the Cyprus dispute is the 
greatest single danger to peace in the entire 
Middle East, not excepting the Arab-Israel 
struggle itself. For we could not have stopped 
that war by force without destroying our al- 
liance with them and the war would have 
fully wrecked the southeast wing of the 
North Atlantic alliance. 
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Thus, in the 1950's the United States built, 
with many perils and problems, a security 
alliance system in what John Foster Dulles 
named the Northern Tier, and the countries 
still in that group, Greece, Turkey and Iran, 
with generous American. aid, have achieved 
not only a development greater than that of 
any other in the region except Israel but 
have acquired a new maturity of judgment 
on regional affairs. Their path has not been 
easy, but as we look at the Middle East as a 
whole, we can take satisfaction in their 
strength, contrasting it with the divisiveness 
and distraction by war which characterizes 
the region to the south. 


THE ARAB-ISRAEL DISPUTE AS THE JARRING TALKS 
BEGIN 


In the south the story is indeed very dif- 
ferent. It was not that we failed to give 
the semitic belt special attention, but that 
we gave it the wrong kind. The United 
States tried in thte post-war fifties to build 
in the Arab world a back-up security zone for 
its Allies in the north. Predictably it failed, 
first, because Arab nationalism demanded, 
above all, freedom from Great Power tu- 
telage and was not ready to join hands 
against a USSR which represented to it in- 
stead of a threat, a useful counterpoise to 
Western domination. The Arabs wanted 
profitable neutrality. It failed also because 
of America’s championship of Israel's estab- 
lishment in an Arab land, against the con- 
certed objection of its people, supported by 
the Arab states. Therefore, while America en- 
joyed for a while base rights in North Africa 
and Saudi Arabia, these were never better 
than wasting assets and we eventually had 
to recognize that our practical interest lay 
in preserving the neutrality of the Arab 
world. This became also the Turkish, Greek 
and Iranian view. It is that neutrality which 
is now endangered by the deep aggravation 
of the Arab-Israel twenty-year war. 

This was is fundamentally a clash not of 
different systems of society, much less of 
religion but of two national entities claim- 
ing and now both belonging to the same 
land. The United States, which had so crit- 
ical a role in Israel's establishment and de- 
velopment has expended great resources for 
twenty years to find a solution, complete or 
partial. Both sides, Arab and Israel rebuffed 
these efforts, As the mission of Ambassador 
Jarring is revived, we may legitimately ask if 
the parties have concluded that peace is now 
at the top of their priorities, With the chance 
of getting more Great Power backing for 
their opposing objectives, I am by no means 
certain that either side has reached such a 
conviction, i.e. that peace is worth large 
sacrifice of their political objectives. Both 
Arabs and Israelis have been the recipients of 
massive external assistance for a full genera- 
tion. Would a solution slow down this flow of 
help from the USSR to Egypt and from the 
United States to Israel? After innumerable 
rejections of American initiatives by both 
sides, I remember an exasperated Under Sec- 
retary of State who said to me: “Despite 
what they say, they seem to want this war.” 

Now, there is no doubt that the average 
man in this region wants to be left alone 
in peace to raise his family. Any war is 
anathema to him; but the average man is 
not making the decisions. Urban mobs still 
applaud fighting speeches. Palestinian 
fedayeen are forsworn in opposition to peace 
and call for the eradication of Israel as a 
State. Can it be said that an Arab leader 
really believes in peace who says: “Never, 
never, never” to an American newsman who 
asks if that peace could include diplomatic 
relations with Israel? Can it be said that 
Israeli leaders really believe in negotiated 
peace when the Defense Minister reiterates 
that Israel is not willing to agree that 
“changes in the pre-existing armistice 
lines . . . should be confined to insubstantial 
alterations required for mutual security” (to 
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quote Secretary of State Rogers’ national 
policy statement) and that Israel resents our 
affirmation that this must be a part of any 
settlement, if indeed it is to have a chance 
of succeeding? Israeli leaders have attacked 
this policy statement directly and through 
electoral influence over members of our Con- 
gress and haye repeatedly mentioned areas 
to be retained by Israel, which include all of 
Jerusalem—third holiest city of Islam— 
Hebron, the Jordan Valley, the Golan Heights 
and part of the Sinai Peninsula. The Official 
position is that Israel goes into the talks 
without prior conditions; yet it has set the 
conditions itself by planting frontier settle- 
ments and by building expensive roads, air- 
fields, underground hangars and fixed instal- 
lations in occupied territory. Recently it has 
started construction for 40,000 people on the 
Arab side of Jerusalem. 

We can hope that the two sides will be 
more forthcoming with Jarring and that 
they have not decided to go into the talks 
simply to win points with world opinion, 
each knowing the talks are not to succeed 
and each counting on his capability to blame 
the other for their failure. Both have gone 
far in this direction and there is a good 
chance a stalemate will occur almost at once, 
unless outside pressures remain firm. We 
obviously seek some progress so that the 
ceasefire can be renewed by February 5, but 
renewed or not, the talks should go on. 


THE NEED FOR REGULATORY GREAT 
POWER PRESSURE 


For our own policy considerations one 
thing emerges. As Greece and Turkey learned 
on Cyprus, larger powers cannot afford the 
luxury of handing over the keys of their 
security polices to other communities, how- 
ever close they feel to them. This applies to 
the USSR as it does to us. If we both want 
peace we must insist on a negotiating stance 
that offers a fair prospect of acceptance and 
not appear to be condoning and thus sup- 
porting an ambitious or an intransigent po- 
sition by either party. This is what Greece 
and Turkey are doing today with respect to 
their bretheren on Cyprus, and it is what we 
must do with regard to Egypt and Israel. 
Will the USSR do its part, if we do ours? 
This is by no means to be assumed. I favor 
the quiet strengthening of our Sixth Fleet 
without commitment to Israel or to any 
course of action, but as an earnest of our in- 
tentions that miscalculations be avoided and 
that Soviet military pressures in the region 
are not to represent a preponderance of 
power. 


ISRAEL AND UNITED STATES SECURITY POLICY 


This leads me to a discussion of United 
States Middle East Security policy as it re- 
lates to Israel. That policy is a broad one, 
centered on the defense of NATO's flank. As 
John Foster Dulles stated, it “comprehends” 
the survival and basic security of Israel. It 
is not, however, co-terminal with Israel’s 
own security policies. For years, Israel has 
said it is ready to undertake peace talks 
anywhere, anytime. This is in our interest. 
However, it has shown marked reluctance 
within the past year to meet with Ambas- 
sador Jarring and in attacking our national 
policy on peace terms, as outlined by Secre- 
tary of State Rogers for the President on De- 
cember 9, 1969, it alleges that the policy re- 
stricts its negotiating position. Coalition 
Cabinet problems have also given Israel 
much trouble in sorting out its security re- 
quirements. 

There has been much debate in Israel 
whether security is more important than 
formal peace, whether added territory can 
bring security and whether, with the Soviet 
Union supporting Egypt so lavishly and so 
closely, a covenanted peace with Egypt would 
indeed be meaningful. Examples of concern 
over these points are found in expressions of 
opinion by leading Israeli intellectuals. At a 
Symposium on war and peace held in Tel 
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Aviv in March 1969, Avigdor Levontin, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem said: 

“A secure border—to the extent that such 
a thing exists in our world—tisn't a ‘natural’ 
boundary, like a mountain range or a river; 
that is an anachronistic conception. Nor is 
it a border mentioned in signed documents. 
A border is secure when those living on the 
other side do not have sufficient motivation 
to infringe on it. No matter how banal this 
may be, we have to remind ourselves that 
the roots of security are in the minds of 
men, since that is where the source of in- 
security also lies. We have fallen today into 
a vicious circle: since there is no trust in 
the Arabs’ desire for peace, people empha- 
size the need for ‘security’ (apparently as a 
substitute) and even say that one really 
couldn't rely on a peace agreement with the 
Arabs even if they agreed to it, since it 
wouldn't be a ‘true peace.’ .. . 

“I would go on to say about the term 
‘secure’ borders that it has to face not only 
the test of reasonableness, but also that of 
the inherent integrity of the concept itself. 
The term ceases to be an honest one when 
you expand settlement up to the new border, 
so that in order to make the new line ‘se- 
cure’ you need still another strip of some 
tens of kilometers, and in that way things 
are liable to continue in what may perhaps 
be described as a salami method in reverse.” 

I think this debate is understandable 
when it is remembered that Israel is a small 
and condensed target, that it cannot sustain 
even one defeat and that its military doc- 
trine is therefore based not on absorbing a 
first strike but on preempting that strike. 
This is the tradition of Israel’s Defense Force 
from the time of the Palmach and it has 
twice employed it successfully. Now, however, 
conditions have changed and the chance for 
another surprise destruction of Egypt’s air 
force and ground arimes has been reduced, 
since 1967, by better defense, behind revet- 
ments, of Egypt's aircraft and by Soviet- 
made surface-to-air missiles of greater so- 
phistication. No doubt there has also been 
improvement in training. Between the two 
adversaries I have little doubt that Israel is 
the champion of lightning warfare, but 
Egypt can now absorb more punches and 
counts on wearing Israel down. This directly 
affects Israel's entire strategic planning and 
underscores its desire for Sinai territory as 
a defense zone. Once in Sinai, Egyptian 
forces have been poor at a war of movement 
and have their backs to a canal. 

Yet Israel must know that no Arab chief 
of state can negotiate a second expansion of 
Israel’s boundaries at Arab expense. Our 
Government, in supporting the United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution of 1967 has 
stated flatly, “we do not support expansion,” 
and with respect to the Egyptian-Israel bor- 
der it confirms our view that under suitable 
demilitarization, safeguards relating to 
Sharm al-Shaykh controlling access to the 
Gulf of Aqaba and a binding and specific 
commitment to peace there must be a “with- 
drawal of Israeli armed forces from United 
Arab Republic territory to the International 
border between Israel [or Mandate of Pales- 
tine] and Egypt which has been in existence 
for over half a century.” This is a realistic 
and balanced position. Israel has mounted a 
wave of strenuous objections to it in this 
country. It refers to it as the “ rs’ For- 
mula,” rather than United States National 
policy, wants it to be discarded and would 
prefer that emphasis be made in any refer- 
ence to the United Nations Resolution, to the 
right of all states in the area to “secure” 
boundaries rather than to the “inadmissa- 
bility of the acquisition of territory by war.” 
Conversely, of course, Egypt emphasizes that 
withdrawal must be complete from all terri- 
tories occupied. 

Now the Resolution intentionally does not 
say “all territories” because equity requires 
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some adjustments in the Jordan line with 
Israel, but the intent clearly allows for only 
minor modifications. On this tough point 
of ambiguity Jarring has his hands very full. 

If Israel has obtained a great deal, but not 
all that it wants from the United States in 
advance of the Jarring talks, the same ap- 
pears true of Egypt regarding the USSR. I 
feel confident of this partly because both 
Egypt and the Soviet Union insist so loudly 
that Egypt has complete Soviet support. 
Egypt has not yet received strike weapons 
comparable to the F-4 and above all it has 
not obtained a nuclear-capability. From in- 
formation currently available, it is doubt- 
ful that it can count on a direct Soviet Union 
attack on Israel if it fails in another all-out 
struggle with its neighbor. 


THE SHIFT IN OUR ARMS POLICY 


From the foregoing you can see that when 
opposing Great Powers put national prestige 
on the line in a competitive armament race 
with area clients backed by their own naval 
forces, thelr involvement has gone much 
farther than supplying weapons for defense. 
We are now in this situation in the Eastern 
Mediterranean—a position the Eisenhower 
Administration worked hard and successfully 
to avoid. 

I think we lost some of our perspective 
back in the early 1960’s. From the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950 with Britain and France 
until 1963 or 1964 it was American policy 
not to become a supplier of major weaponry 
to the immediate antagonists in the Arab- 
Israel quarrel. Why then did we change our 
weapons’ policy before the Six-Day War? 
Probably the most potent factors were: 

1. The introduction of more sophisticated 
conventional weaponry by the USSR into 
Egypt and Syria during the early 1960's. 

2. The attempt by Nasser to form a unified 
commend over eastern Arab armies in 1964 
and the active effort by the USSR (and 
Nasser) to switch Jordan and Lebanon from 
Western to Soviet weaponry. 

8. The increasing reluctance of Western 
European states such as France, West Ger- 
many, Belgium and Sweden to make new 
arms sales to Israel and suffer the Arab 
boycott or a break in Arab relations. All 
Western and Far Eastern arms sales to 
Israel ceased after the Six-Day War. 

4. The redoubled efforts of pro-Israel 
lobbying in the United States, intended to 
bind the United States to Israel’s supply 
needs as the USSR has been bound to 
Egypt's. 

The United States, by the end of 1965, had 
taken two fateful steps from which there is 
now no clear way back. It undertook a com- 
mitment of fighter (Skyhawk) aircraft to 
Israel. By the 1968 Johnson commitment to 
Eshkol the United States went farther. It 
ceased limiting its sales to defensive weaponry 
such as Hawk surface-to-air missiles, or sub- 
sonic aircraft, and became a supplier of 
strike equipment of great range and power, 
the F-4 Phantom. This aircraft was used 
by Israel's air force almost on delivery, for 
deep-penetration bombing attacks over the 
Nile Delta in an apparent political effort 
to weaken Nasser. Because we raised no ob- 
jection, tacit consent was inferred and mas- 
tery over Egyptian skies was exercised for a 
time. The result—and not the cause—was 
an unprecedented Soviet assist to Egypt, 
with sophisticated surface-to-air missiles 
(SAM-3’s) and Soviet personnel to train 
Egyptians in firing them at low-flying air- 
craft. 

Far more important to us, the USSR in- 
troduced for the first time Soviet pilots and 
fighter aircraft under Soviet command and 
planted them at a variety of Egyptian 
bases. This raised the first concrete possi- 
bility of Soviet air power based in North 
Africa, flanking the Sixth Fleet. Thus the 
breakdown of American arms policy worked 
to prejudice our entire Middle East security 
system, built up in the Northern Tier states 
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and the Mediterranean since the end of 
World War II. It also threatened a basic 
policy which had been held by President 
Eisenhower: to avoid a polarization of the 
United States along with Israel with its two 
and one-half million people and eight thou- 
sand square miles of territory, against an 
Arab world aligned with the USSR and dis- 
posing of over one hundred million people 
and geographical space comparable to that 
of the entire United States. If this situa- 
tion progresses further, Turkey, Greece, Italy 
and France are flanked and a vastly aug- 
mented Soviet fleet backed by land based 
aircraft and missiles under Soviet command 
can make the Mediterranean largely unten- 
able. 

The question is whether we really be- 
lieved, before these Phantom sales, that the 
power balance was so threatened as to justify 
giving Israel, which is not an ally of the 
United States, supremacy over the skies of 
Egypt which is not our enemy. This was a 
challenge that any Egyptian leader had to 
meet with Soviet assistance. Or did we find 
it politic, largely for domestic reasons in a 
Congressional election year, to provide Israel 
with a weapon more advanced than any we 
have made available to our NATO allies in 
the area, Greece and Turkey? Both those 
states would seem to have higher claim on 
powerful deterrent aircraft, in view of the 
immense air divisions and missile systems 
that face them direct from the USSR and 
Bulgaria, constantly augmented, modernized 
and exercised, 

What gives special worry is that we have 
dipped far below the five-year force goals 
and pledges of military support made by us 
to Turkey in 1966 in the interest of general 
NATO defense and in the view of Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe, already well be- 
low the level needed for that defense. I see 
no prospect of full restoration of this re- 
duced assistance by the military aid bill 
which gives $500 million military sales credit 
to Israel; this despite the constant bulld-up 
in Bulgaria and the Soviet Union, My con- 
cern therefore is that our decision-making 
process has ignored the polarization of the 
Middle East and North Africa which is a set- 
tled objective of the Soviet Union. We seem 
to haye compromised our NATO security re- 
quirements at a critical juncture largely out 
of domestic political considerations. Indeed, 
leading American politicians affirm that it is 
Israel which is “the frontline of Western de- 
fense in the Middle East” (Report by Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson to the Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S, Senate, December 1970.) 
and ignore that it is in fact Turkey and 
Greece. 

ISRAEL'S DILEMMA 


Now this situation, in my view is not even 
in Israel's interest, as it certainly is not in 
ours. As it enters the Jarring talks, the core 
of its problem is not really with Egypt or 
even with Syria. These quarrels are offshoots 
of its failure to reconcile itself with the 
Palestine Arabs. No Egyptian, Jordanian or 
Syrian Government can make peace without 
a solution to the problem of these natives 
of the disputed soil now determined to have 
their own state. Israel's security in fact is 
inseparable from that of the Palestinians. 
Its occupation zone contains over one mil- 
lion of them while its pre-1967 territory 
holds 340,000 Arab-Israelis who are Israeli 
citizens but Palestinians. If it holds this ter- 
ritory, and if the present relative pace of 
natural increase continues, the higher Arab 
birth rate can produce an Arab majority 
within Israel’s occupation area in the course 
of two decades or more. Will Israel continue 
to govern all these people without giving 
them full equality? If it does, something 
basic will happen to its own morale and to 
its world image. If it gives them citizenship, 
it will face something comparable to the 
program of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation; namely, an integrated Palestinian 
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state in which Arabs outnumbering Jews and 
voting equally will open the gates to the 
return of all Palestinian refugees who want 
to come and to a decisive Palestinian major- 
ity; or there will be a break-up of the state. 

For Israel there seems no alternative to 
placing reconciliation with its neighbors at 
the top of all priorities. It has not the 
manpower, the logistics or the capacity to 
subdue all its neighbors. It cannot expel more 
Palestinians without losing all world support. 

Israel is a member of the United Na- 
tions, it has proven its right to survive as a 
state and it has every opportunity to con- 
tribute to the overall development of its 
corner of the Middle East. Its spectacular 
accomplishments testify to its vitality and 
creativity. Its problem is to survive as a 
small state, for it can never be a large one, 
in an environment which is now hostile. Sur- 
vival means not a blind extension of the 
hand of reconciliation, but a first genuine 
start to abate the causes of Palestinian na- 
tional hostility by negotiating a peace which 
King Hussein, for Palestinians, can accept, 
and while he is still around to accept for 
moderate Palestinians. 

Israeli withdrawal, in the context of secu- 
rity of frontiers, means demilitarization. To 
be meaningful it must be policed by United 
Nations forces more effective than the United 
Nations Emergency Forces ever were. They 
could be stationed, with early warning radar, 
in Sinai, the Jordan West Bank and the 
Golan Heights. 

Now demilitarization, from the Israeli 
standpoint, already exists throughout all oc- 
cupied territory including the West Bank 
and Gaza, In my own view it could well con- 
tinue into peace. 

Free trade throughout Palestine also exists. 
It should continue into peace when final 
boundaries in Palestine are drawn. Gaza has 
never been Egyptian or Israeli, merely under 
their military control. If awarded to Jordan 
(as trustee for the Palestinians) with inter- 
national help to develop it as a free port and 
with easement of access under free trade con- 
ditions, it would open up the East and West 
Banks to trade access to the Mediterranean 
and create employment for the teeming 
population of what has been for twenty years 
one of the most hopeless refugee situations. 

The Security Council Resolution calls for 
a just settlement of the refugee problem as 
does our own national policy. For over twenty 
years you and I have paid our shares of Amer- 
ica’s one-half billion contribution to a prob- 
lem which has only become worse, Refugees 
returning to the West Bank from the East, 
could be generously aided with international 
help and some could be accepted in Israel 
itself in partial settlement of its obligation 
under a 1948 United Nations General Assem- 
bly Resolution, Others could be generously 
compensated for property lost or destroyed 
and given a new start. 

A negotiated peace also means a special 
solution for Jerusalem. No one with a con- 
structive turn of mind could possibly wish 
to see that beautiful and tragic city once 
again scarred by mno-man’s land, vacated 
houses, dragon's teeth, barbed wire and mine- 
fields. It should be a city in which men can 
move in peace. 

It will not be, if Israel insists on holding 
the Arab side, pretending this satisfies Chris- 
tian tourist needs, and ignoring world 
Muslim sensibilities, for it is the third holiest 
city in Islam and the earliest prayers were 
directed toward it. The Old City within the 
walls, which is largely but not entirely Arab, 
could be placed under United Nations control. 
Access to the Wailing Wall is guaranteed 
through the Jaffa Gate, contiguous to Israeli 
Jerusalem. The present unification of the 
city could be kept for purposes of trade, 
movement of people and municipal services 
while Arab sovereignty could be resumed 
over the traditionally Arab eastern portion of 
greater Jerusalem and throughout the West 
Bank. There would be no restoration of 
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armed barriers but a United Nations Force 
would be there as elsewhere on the West Bank 
to watch for fedayeen and prevent collective 
violence, It would, in effect, replace the pres- 
ent Israeli forces at Israeli defense sites in 
Jordan and would inspect all crossing points 
of the Jordan River. Between the West Bank 
and the East Bank peaceful movement and 
free trade would be restored. I would hope 
to see this extended between Israel and the 
East Bank. 

As to the Golan Heights, Syria has a clear 
choice as I see it: either to stop boycotting 
the negotiation process and accept firm and 
complete demilitarization under United Na- 
tions auspices, or to lose the Heights per- 
manently to Israel. This choice may well be 
very difficult for it to make, without a radical 
shift in its outlook. 

Because the Arabs have suffered painful 
losses of territory and must negotiate or fight 
without likelihood of early success and be- 
cause Israel faces severe dilemmas in its 
occupation of Arab-populated lands, the 
present situation is fundamentally unsatis- 
factory to both. There is therefore a chance 
for a breakthrough, provided we adhere to 
the statement of national policy enunciated 
for the President by the Secretary of State 
on December 9, 1969. That statement rein- 
forces the unanimous United Nations Se- 
curity Council decision of November 1967 
which is the world’s guideline for a solution. 
If we abandon that, we isolate ourselves 
totally with Israel against the Arabs and 
most of world opinion and we abandon the 
prospect of serious negotiation. Our stand 
today does not undermine Israel's negotiat- 
ing position if Israel really means to nego- 
tiate. Israel has a right and duty to protect 
its existence but not to ask the United States 
to support a second expansion of its terri- 
tory in the face of mounting hostility on all 
sides. For this affects the basic security of 
our own country. 

I have offered these thoughts, knowing 
their defects; for there is no clean and neat 
solution to such a violent conflict of rights. 
Because we have a record of failure in this 
quarrel and because we have Northern Tier 
allies who share as we do not, the cultural 
matrix of the Middle East, I have a last sug- 
gestion: that we consult Turkey and Iran 
more closely. We have almost entirely ig- 
nored them, and we have emphasized in all 
our acts and words a caucus of Four Powers 
as though it could blueprint the peace and 
enforce it. These powers cannot, in my opin- 
ion, impose a peace and they lack the com- 
mon heritage of the area to handle the finer 
questions of approach and acceptance, Tur- 
key and Iran could quietly help Jarring be- 
hind the scenes to reduce the options of the 
unreasonable, to bring some rationality into 
the discussion and to work with less pub- 
licity and escalation of the bidding than 
inevitably attends Great Power interven- 
tions. Perhaps with their help, the peace 
which the land, holy to three religions, de- 
serves and so seldom has enjoyed, may more 
quickly be achieved. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there are no further requests by 
Senators for recognition for the purpose 
of transacting routine morning business, 
I ask that morning business be con- 
cluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
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the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending’ rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN) to postpone to the 
next legislative day the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT) 
to proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 9. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
direct my remarks to the pending order 
of business. I notice that it is frequently 
said here that the southerners are carry- 
ing on a filibuster in the Senate. There 
has been a splendid debate on rule XXII, 
but as the term “filibuster” is used, this 
is certainly not any kind of delay that 
is being carried on by the southerners 
or anyone else, as far as I am concerned. 

The real facts of life are that those 
of us who oppose the proposed change 
have not been trying to prevent a vote 
from coming under any circumstances. 
A vote on cloture has been taken for the 
second time, and I am sure there has 
been no objection to having another vote 
on cloture if the proponents of the 
change want another vote this week, 
which could have come as early as Thurs- 
day of this week if it were desired. 

I do not say this critically of anyone, 
but the leadership, within their wisdom 
agreed that the vote would go over until 
next Tuesday. I am not critical of that 
decision. I do want to point out that 
those of us who oppose the change in 
rule XXII and who are from the South 
certainly are not in any conspiracy or 
carrying out any kind of plan just to try 
to continue this matter on the floor of 
the Senate. I am sure there is no bad 
faith on the other side at all but there 
have been two votes on cloture under 
the rules of the Senate, and until the 
announcement was made that there 
would be no more votes this week on 
cloture I think all of us who are oppos- 
ing this change would have agreed to a 
vote on Thursday of this week. Of course, 
it is too late now to have their agree- 
ment. To keep the record straight, the 
charge that the Senate is being kept from 
its business by a few who oppose the rule 
change is in error. 

Mr. President, that brings up another 
question about the Senate not disposing 
of its business and merely killing time. 
The contrary is true. This is the part 
of the session, under the law, where 
there are no carryover bills from the 
preceeding session on the calendar. All 
measures that had been approved by 
committees and sent to the calendar died 
with the old Congress, as is well known. 
Those measures have to be reintroduced, 
and most of them have to be reconsidered 
by the committees. There are no such 
measures of any substance on the calen- 
dar for passage, and it has been only 1 
month since the beginning of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD) has very aptly assisted me with 
the calendar. A quick look at the calendar 
shows that the first item pending is the 
matter that is now being debated. The 
remainder of the present calendar, ex- 
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cept two minor bills concerning small 
gratuities for certain named individuals, 
relates to money resolutions to provide 
funds for the operation of committees 
and subcommittees, and those resolutions 
have been to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration which has considered 
them and reported them for considera- 
tion to the Senate. I understand those 
matters are set for consideration on the 
floor of the Senate next Monday. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia again. I find that these two small 
bills concerning gratuities were disposed 
of this morning, so the only matters now 
on the Calendar for consideration are the 
matter to which I am now addressing my 
remarks and the money resolutions. 

Furthermore, we have been back here 
only a month and 2 cr 3 days, I 
believe, and the new organizational steps 
had to be taken. They have been taken. 
The selection of the membership of the 
various committees had to be made. 
Quite a few new Members came into this 
body, and there had to be adjustments 
and changes, in addition to selecting 
committee membership. That is quite a 
problem. But, with great dispatch, both 
the majority and the minority have at- 
tended tc all of the business of selecting 
the personnel of the committee member- 
ship, which has been difficult because of 
adjustments, and different Senators 
seeking the same positions, many times, 
on those committees. 

That has all been completed. The or- 
ganization of the Senate has been com- 
pleted. Many of those committees have 
gone into major hearings for the session. 
I am not familiar with that in detail 
except with respect to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, of which I have the 
privilege of being chairman, but it would 
be of more than passing interest to the 
Senate to know that our full committee 
has already completed more than 6 days 
of hearings on the Selective Service Act 
change which was proposed by the ad- 
ministration. Also, that carries with it 
the auxiliary question of the so-called 
volunteer army. We had hearings on that 
and also on the Selective Service pro- 
posal introduced by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY). 
There was also another Selective Service 
proposal for the repeal of the entire sys- 
tem by the senior Senator from Oregon. 

We now have had the full work com- 
pleted, and we had a session of the full 
committee this morning, making a pre- 
liminary step toward the markup of that 
highly important bill, which has many 
far-reaching, major provisions in it of 
the highest importance to all who may 
be affected by it and to the security of 
this Nation. We do not claim any credit 
for having done that work. It is our duty. 
At the same time, we also have subcom- 
mittees of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee that actually have been appointed, 
have been organized, and are in the proc- 
ess of already having hearings, them- 
selves, concerning the subject of the 
weaponry assigned to them respecting 
items that are in the budget. They have 
their own staffs, who have been studying 
this proposal since last October or No- 
vember. They have already gotten those 
hearings started. We expect to continue 
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our sessions. Tomorow the full commit- 
tee will continue with reference to the 
markup of the bill. It will require several 
additional days. I am not predicting an 
early report on the bill, but when it does 
come it wil be thorough, and the hearings 
will be complete and in printed form, for 
the guidance of the membership. 

The hearings we had included more 
than 20 outside witnesses—that is, wit- 
nesses not connected with the Govern- 
ment. We heard every person, in person, 
who asked to be heard at those hearings. 

We let them testify as much as and as 
long as they wanted to, and every Sena- 
tor was given every opportunity to ask 
all the witnesses every question he 
wished. We had Secretary Laird, we had 
Secretary Kelly, and we had Dr. Tarr, Di- 
rector of Selective Service, as witnesses 
before the committee. 

After the other testimony was in, we 
asked them to come back, and they testi- 
fied with reference to matters that were 
introduced into the record after their 
testimony. 

We had before us the two named 
Senators who were authors of bills in 
their own right, who testified at length 
and were examined by Senators. In addi- 
tion thereto, we had three or four Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
who came over and gave some very fine 
testimony on the subject. 

So, Mr. President, no one has been 
loafing. No time has been lost so far as 
the membership in that committee is 
concerned. I know, as a personal matter, 
dealing with the membership, that they 
have been attending our hearings and 
carrying on other work in other commit- 
tees 


I mention that solely to get into the 
Recorp, and for the information of any- 
one who may be interested or may be 
concerned, a statement about the activi- 
ties of the Senate and the work that has 
actually been carried on. I believe that 
fully covers the subject. 

If I were not here now—and it is a 
privilege to speak to the Senate on this 
matter because I think it is one of the 
most vital questions before us—I would 
be in committee meetings, along with 
other committee members, working on 
the very matters I have referred to. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now en- 
gaged in reaching a decision on whether 
to amend rule XXII so as to make it 
easier to close off debate on the Senate 
fioor. In my opinion, this is one of the 
most crucial decisions that the Senate 
will face this year, or any other year in 
the foreseeable future. Yet the proposal 
has been brought to the floor without 
benefit of formal hearings, which would 
have served many very useful purposes. 
Among the aspects that could have been 
properly explored by hearings are the 
implications of such a change, the con- 
sequences of this serious action, the 
sources of the demands for such change, 
and the reasons for making the de- 
mands. In short, hearings could have 
evaluated the alleged benefits versus the 
risks and penalties, after hearing a wide 
variety of informed witnesses, and could 
have tendered the committee findings 
to the Senate in writing for considera- 
tion and study. 
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As a substitute for the written hear- 
ings, which often prove to be so valuable, 
we do have the benefit of a collection of 
quotations that have been collected and 
supplied to us by the senior Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), going 
back over a great period of years, cf every 
noted and outstanding men in public life 
and in journalism. I refer to such men 
as the late Woodrow Wilson, two-term 
President of the United States; William 
S. White, columnist of newspapers, who 
has written several books, and who is 
really an eminent authority on the op- 
eration of the Government; a present 
Member of the Senate, also a former 
Senator and former Vice President of 
the United States, the Honorable HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, who is certainly well versed 
in this project and related matters; as 
well as a host of others. 

I am glad we do have the benefit of the 
counsel of those witnesses. I know, from 
experience, how valuable it can be to 
have the right kind of searching and far- 
reaching hearings. In fact, the first com- 
mittee of which I had the honor of being 
a member when I first came here, was 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion; and there are still very clear in my 
mind many of the benefits that accrued 
to me, as well as to others, I know, from 
hearings on matters that were then be- 
fore the committee, which, by the way, 
included hearings on a proposal very 
much like the one we are debating here 
today. 

Hearings. having been dispensed with 
in this very serious matter, it became 
necessary to substitute extensive debate 
on the floor. Unfortunately, the debate 
thus far has been carried out for the 
most part without participation by the 
proponents. That participation by those 
who advocate the change would, of 
course, have made it a much more mean- 
ingful debate. Such hearings probably, if 
we could have had them this time, and 
had gone into the matter, would have 
made the subject more attractive to the 
news media, and thereby permitted the 
thrust of the arguments to come before 
the people, so that they would clearly 
identify the principle that is at stake— 
one upon which the whole strength of 
the Senate depends—the assurance of 
reasonable freedom of debate. 

Furthermore, and I think this is more 
important, there is the assurance that 
under these rules it will not be possible 
at a time of emotional upset, a time of 
distress, or a time of extreme emergency, 
that there can be put by the Congress by 
any group in the Nation, any organiza- 
tion, or even by the President of the 
United States, a bill that does not rep- 
resent the seasoned thought—not just 
the immature thought, but the seasoned 
thought and reasoning—of a great num- 
ber of people, by and large, some of them 
from throughout the Nation, and that it 
is necessary to impress and move to ac- 
tion a greater number than a mere ma- 
jority of the membership of this body. 
Those who come here will learn and real- 
ize gradually—they are already people 
of intelligence, and will see both sides as 
this matter develops—the wisdom of 
some such safeguard as is afforded here 
by rule XXTI. 
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They will also see more and more, I 
believe, in the light of experience, that 
this rule, works both ways, that it is not 
for any section of the country, and it is 
not for any one group in the country, but 
works for all groups, in that it involves 
a principle requiring more than a bare 
majority of the votes of this body in or- 
der to put a bill over. I mean by that to 
say that it requires a substantial major- 
ity, under its present day application a 
two-thirds majority, of those present and 
voting. 

Certainly that is not a fatal matter for 
our system of government, because all 
the way through the Constitution we find 
provisions written there almost 200 years 
ago—and time has proved their wis- 
dom—requiring a two-thirds vote before 
action is taken. I think the outstanding 
illustration of that is that it requires a 
two-thirds vote to expel a Member of his 
body or of the House of Representatives, 
or to convict anyone under impeach- 
ment charges. 

That is a matter that is partly per- 
sonal, but it goes to the very vitals of our 
form of government. One could make a 
powerful argument that Members ought 
to be expelled by majority vote, because 
some assign a status of almost sacred- 
ness to the will of a bare majority. But it 
was the wisdom of the founders of this 
Government that no Member could be 
free to discharge his duties if he had to 
run the chance every time of incurring 
the ill-will or the ill-tempered considera- 
tion of what he had done by the mem- 
bership, partisan politics being what it is 
and human nature being what it is, and 
all of us being subjected to emotional 
stress and strain. 

The same thing is true with reference 
to the approval of many other steps. I 
shall not take up the time to enumerate 
many of them now, but I do not know 
of any more important act that a Presi- 
dent has to pass on or has to perform, 
even though it is negative, than to veto 
a bill. In the veto of a bill as passed by 
a majority of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, by one vote, the 
President's vote, he can kill that measure 
for the time being. If it ever gets the 
breath of life in it again, it must pass 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate again, not by a majority vote 
or a vote of 60 percent to 40 percent, but 
it must pass by a two-thirds vote before 
it can become law. 

That is an important provision. I could 
go on and on to show that this is not 
government by a majority. The whole 
structure of the Government is designed 
so that a majority shall not be able, in 
many instances, to act; and in fact, as 
expressly written here, it requires a two- 
thirds majority before these steps can 
be taken. 

That leads me, really, Mr. President, 
to where my heart and love is, and that 
is the nature of this institution, the U.S. 
Senate. 

I have the very highest regard for the 
House of Representatives. No higher 
honor in Government can come to a 
person in the legislative branch than to 
be elected a Member of the House of 
Representatives. In some ways, no higher 
honor could come anywhere in the execu- 
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tive branch or the judicial branch than 
to be elected to the most popular branch 
of the legislative department. Its Mem- 
bers have a very keen sense of responsi- 
bility, and are subjected every 2 years 
to popular election, and they really have 
the touch and feel of the times and the 
problems of the times, and become very 
keen judges of the seriousness of a mat- 
ter in the popular will, and the popular 
judgment on it. 

But at the same time, they are so 
numerous that they cannot have any 
rule except the rule that they do have, 
that a bare majority can cut off debate 
over there at any time, and things have 
to move forward, then, to an immediate 
vote, and in that way there is not time, 
so far as the passage of days is con- 
cerned, for that maturer consideration, 
or time for the country to know about 
what the real issue is, or time for emo- 
tions to subside and for perhaps a calmer 
and sounder reasoning to take over. 

Somewhere, there should be a chance 
for second thought. That could lie in the 
Supreme Court. The Founding Fathers 
could have written in that the bill would 
have to go on to the Supreme Court 
and have something done to it there be- 
fore it became law, but they did not do 
that. They created a second branch of 
the legislature, and it has always been 
thought, and has stood the test of time, 
that in that second division of the leg- 
islative branch there would be that 
added safeguard of the second or third 
thought. 

That does not mean that the Senate is 
any wiser than the House of Represent- 
atives at all. It just means that there is 
time for more deliberation and more 
thought. It also means that by our main- 
taining this rule, the executive depart- 
ment of this Government has to give a 
more rounded and more extensive con- 
sideration and recognition to the legis- 
lative branch. 

I am not talking about the present 
President or any past President, but I 
am referring now to the executive 
branch: and for those of us who have 
been here a good many years, I suppose 
the thing that has impressed us most— 
I know it has been the thing that has 
impressed me most has been the grow- 
ing amounts of power that are accumu- 
lating from year to year in the hands 
of the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment. It is no discredit to any Presi- 
dent to say that he just could not pos- 
sibly have personal knowledge of the way 
the billions of dollars he is charged with 
spending and handling under law are 
expended. He cannot possibly give it per- 
sonal supervision. He cannot have per- 
sonal knowledge of these facts. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. The Senator 
from Georgia is a former Governor, and 
he knows the great power that a State 
Governor has. The Senator from Georgia 
has been here and has seen the power 
grow. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Many Governors, I 
may say, are proud of the power they 
possess and are quite prepared to use it. 

Is it not true that the framers of our 
Constitution conceived a Government of 
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three coordinate, coequal branches of 
Government—to wit, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
They divided the powers. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The legislative 
branch makes the laws, the executive 
branch executes the laws, and the judi- 
cial branch interprets the laws. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is what they en- 
visioned, and that is the way it has 
worked. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is not true that 
the Federal Government now is spending 
more than $200 billion annually? 

Mr. STENNIS. Our budget now, in 
round figures, as I recall, is $229 billion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
the executive branch of the Government 
spends all those billions of dollars? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The legislative branch and the judicial 
branch really do not spend any money. 
They have no control of any money. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I read in a publica- 
tion a few days ago that the total ex- 
penditures of the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal governments now constitute approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the gross national 
product. Did the Senator see those fig- 
ures? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have not seen those 
figures, but I am not at all surprised. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
an executive branch of the Government 
that can spend in excess of $200 billion 
possesses, inherently, enormous politi- 
cal power and the power of persuasion 
and influence? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. We see it operating now, 
and I want him to use some of that 
power with reference to the economy, 
trying to stop inflation. But it is a fine 
illustration of what the Senator has 
said. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true, also, 
that the Chief Executive of the United 
States, by virtue of the fact that he 
holds the most powerful office on earth, 
can command, instantaneously, the 
headlines of the news media, all the tele- 
vision stations in the land, and all the 
radio stations in the land at the same 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. He cannot do it 
z command, but his position commands 
it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. His office, exactly. 

Mr: STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
when we add to that $229 billion the fact 
that the President can create the news 
or get immediate reaction to anything 
he says throughout the Nation, that 
gives him enormous political power, 
whoever he may be? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
It transcends the individual, the party, 
and everything else; and the modern 
news media augment this power and re- 
sponsibility manyfoid. 

Mr. TALMADGE. So that any Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of 
the enormous amount of funds he has 
to expend, plus the fact that he can 
capture the news media and headlines, 
has far more authority to influence the 
opinion of the American people than 
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Congress—the House and the Senate 
combined—has he not? 

Mr. STENNIS. ‘Absolutely. Far beyond 
it. As a matter of fact, except for merely 
passing on matters, we do not have any 
power. People misunderstand that some- 
what. A Senator does not have any pow- 
er in his home State. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. He cannot say, “Do 
this,” and have it done. He might have 
a Governor friend who would help him, 
but he cannot do it himself. 

Mr. TALMADGE. A Senator has em- 
ployees of a dozen or two at most, in 
most instances, and that is all. How 
many civil servants work for the U.S. 
Government at the present time? In 
excess of 2 million, as I recall. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
That does not include those in the serv- 
ice. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Civil servants. 

Mr: STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
when we consider the inequality between 
the legislative branch and the executive 
branch of Government, insofar as mold- 
ing public opinion is concerned, it is ab- 
solutely essential that some part of the 
legislative branch have the authority to 
delay and to hold up and to examine any 
bill, measure, or proposal that is sub- 
mitted or espoused or sponsored by the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has put 
his finger on the key point. As the Sena- 
tor knows, it is absolutely essential to 
the preservation of the rights and privi- 
leges of the people—all the people, not 
just one group—that there be a check- 
rein or safeguard, or whatever it may be 
called, of some kind on run-away power, 
even when that power is exercised by a 
man of the finest intentions. It is ab- 
solutely essential that we have a safe- 
guard. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator re- 
call any time in the history of America 
when a good bill was frustrated or de- 
feated indefinitely by free speech or fili- 
buster, if one wants to call it that, in the 
U.S. Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I think the record 
will show, too, that the matters here with 
real merit behind them, with the peo- 
ple behind them, with the seasoned judg- 
ment of the people behind them, were 
passed. Those matters benefited by be- 
ing more thoroughly examined. They 
found their way on the lawbooks. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
recall that one of the greatest Presidents 
of all time submitted a scheme to Con- 
gress whereby he could pack the Supreme 
Court to get decisions of that Court in 
accordance with his will? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I recall that viv- 
idly, in the 1930’s. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
the court-packing scheme of President 
Roosevelt was defeated by debate and 
free speech and deliberation in the U.S, 
Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator is 
correct. I venture to say that the state 
of mind of the people was one of frustra- 
tion; that at first the state of mind of 
the people was that they liked the idea. 
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They wanted something to move. They 
wanted something done. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Speed. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. I was a 
young lawyer, practicing law, and moved 
among the people a great deal. Their 
first impression was that it was a good 
idea: “The court will not move, and we 
will just let the President put in some 
new members.” 

I should like the Senator to develop 
his thought on thst further, too. I 
watched what happened. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If that bill had been 
passed, however, we would not have had 
three coordinate and coequal branches 
of the Government, would we? 

Mr. STENNIS. For the time being, the 
checks and balances and the coordina- 
tion would have been destroyed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. We would have had 
a Supreme Court or a judicial branch 
that would have been subordinate to and 
influenced by the Chief Executive of the 
United States. Would that not have been 
the fact? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
And to the great detriment of the coun- 
try. One cannot imagine now where we 
would have been with reference to co- 
ordinate branches of Government and 
our checks and balances which we still 
have, if it had been destroyed in the 
1930’s during the depression. There is 
no telling how far it would have gone. 

Mr. TALMADGE. So if frustration of 
the court packing plan had been the only 
measure in American history that was 
stopped by rule XXTI, it would have been 
a worthy rule, would it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is no doubt that it was the 
delay and the exercise of free speech 
which stopped that plan, in my humble 
opinion. I felt and saw that come about. 
I felt the change. I went to meetings 
where able and prominent lawyers got 
up demanding a resolution be passed to 
approve the plan by President Roosevelt, 
They were mature lawyers of the finest 
caliber. Yet I saw those very same men 
change their minds, publicly saying so. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In those days, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was certainly the most 
popular political figure in history; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. He certainly was the 
most popular figure I have known about. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That was particu- 
larly true in States in the area the Sen- 
ator and I represented at that particular 
time; was it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. That certainly is true. 
The record will show it was that way 
throughout the Nation almost. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I recall, in 1932, 
President Roosevelt received about 95 
percent of the popular vote in Georgia 
and I would imagine it was larger than 
that in Mississippi; was it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is right. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In the neighboring 
State of South Carolina, I believe the 
percentage was higher, but the margin 
started to drop after that, for a number 
of reasons, one of which was his ill-fated 
court packing plan; is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. The judg- 
ment of the people was very much 
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against that plan at the end of that 
matter. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
many other Presidents have had honor- 
able and outstanding records but have 
also submitted some schemes without 
giving them too much thought, which 
have been frustrated and delayed by free 
speech in the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is so true, indeed. 
Perhaps the Presidents have not been 
to blame so much for that because they 
were under the pressure of the surging 
demands of the times. 

I think of President Harry S. Tru- 
man and the temper of the times dur- 
ing which he was President, particu- 
larly his proposal during the railroad 
strike, to put the striking railway work- 
ers into the Army. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Presidents are hu- 
man too, of course. As I recall, the propo- 
sition that President Truman submitted 
was at the time of a national emergency, 
when the railroad workers were on strike, 
and it was essential to protect our com- 
merce and the health and safety of our 
people and that traffic in commodities 
being transported from place to place not 
be brought to a halt; and President Tru- 
man as I recall, submitted a proposal 
that went to the House of Representa- 
tives one day. With no hearings, and 
with hardly any debate the proposition 
was submitted to the House, the rules 
Suspended, and the bill passed the House 
with only 14 dissenting votes, as I re- 
call. The purpose of the bill was to put 
all. the striking railroad laborers into 
the uniform of our country against their 
will; is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That was the substance 
of the bill. As the Senator says, it passed 
the House of Representatives without 
any hearings and only short debate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And then it came to 
the Senate, and if my memory serves me 
correctly, Senator Bob Taft of Ohio, 
who was not considered particularly 
friendly to railway labor, exercised his 
judgment and discretion under Senate 
rule XXII and frustrated the drafting of 
Striking railway workers into the Army 
of the United States; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is what happened. 
That is what happened right here on the 
floor of the Senate. That battle was be- 
gun by Senator Bob Taft of Ohio. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is that not another 
good example of why somebody in the 
legislative branch should have the power 
and the authority under its rules to de- 
lay and examine measures deliberatively 
which are sometimes ill-considered and 
brought forth too hastily? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has stated 
it well. It is absolutely essential. No gov- 
ernment, concerned as we are with over 
200 million people, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment controlling the economy, no 
government can last that does not have a 
governor on it or some kind of check 
rein. 

I remember as a young boy going out 
to the cotton mills and I would see the 
steam engine at work and I thought that 
was a fine thing, to see the steam engine 
run, but when the governor came off, 
that was the time to run because I knew 
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that it would fling itself to pieces. The 
same thing can happen to a government. 
If it has no check rein on it, it cannot 
stand the pressure. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
republics which thought they could not 
survive have invited dictators to take 
over? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is inevitable, un- 
less there is some safeguard, some check- 
rein there. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is not the U.S. Gov- 
ernment now less than 200 years old? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, almost 200 years 
old. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not now one of 
the oldest republics on the face of the 
earth today? 

Mr. STENNIS. In continuous opera- 
tion; yes, sir. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
our Founding Fathers, when they de- 
vised our system of government, were 
among the wisest men this country has 
ever had, in that they devised a system 
with checks and balances and so de- 
signed as to insure the perpetuity of our 
republican form of government? 

Mr. STENNIS. That was their pur- 
pose. They were certainly wise men, but 
perhaps it was not so much their wis- 
dom that caused them to formulate and 
put into being this plan as the fact that 
they knew human nature, its limits and 
its powers, and they knew that there 
must be some kind of check rein in the 
division of responsibility and power. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not also true 
that the Supreme Court, in its recent de- 
cisions, has destroyed many of these 
check reins which the Founding Fathers 
devised to insure our preservation as a 
republican form of government? 

Mr. STENNIS. To the extent that a 
restoration of those check reins is needed, 
although I think it is far more pressing 
and a much graver matter—I worry 
more about that than I do about the 
missiles the Soviet Union has pointed 
right at us. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
on the very able speech he is making 
and I concur wholeheartedly with the 
points he is making. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much for his contrivu- 
tion to this debate. 

Mr. President, I want to mention an- 
other illustration here which has hap- 
pened since the Senator from Georgia 
and I became Members of the Senate. I 
am not indulging in personalities at all, 
but the question was raised on the Senate 
fioor about a nominee to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. It was first 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan which led on to a very fine de- 
bate and that nomination was not con- 
firmed. I believe it was withdrawn. The 
matter passed on, and someone else was 
nominated to be President of the United 
States; but if it had not been for rule 
XXII, the pressure of things here was 
such that it doubtless would have passed. 
It would have come to a vote. It doubt- 
less would have passed. Whereas, later, 
after it was disposed of, and we had gone 
over into the next calendar year, a great 
many additional facts became known— 
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and I speak with all deference—that 
would have made the nomination far 
more objectionable on the basis of the 
new facts than it was before. 

It was rule XXII in the Senate which 
made the difference and defeated the 
nomination. If it had not been defeated, 
we would have had an altogether differ- 
ent philosophy on the Supreme Court 
than what we have today. Frankly, I 
think the influence of that rejection, go- 
ing beyond personalities, has been a 
tremendous factor in bringing things 
around to a more mature and sensible 
consideration of many of our public 
problems. 

I think it was felt throughout the Na- 
tion as an earthquake’s tremor is felt, 
far beyond the location where it starts. 
So; that debate on the Senate floor and 
the rejection of that nominee was felt 
far beyond the immediacy of the office 
of Chief Justice of the United States, 
important as that office is, and I con- 
sider it on a parity in importance with 
the office of President of the United 
States, and even more so in many re- 
spects because of its duration of tenure. 

Mr. President, continuing with my re- 
marks here of a more formal hearing, if 
the hearings to which I have referred, 
had been held, they probably would have 
made the subject more attractive to the 
news media, as I said, and thereby per- 
mitted the thrust of the arguments to 
come before the people so that they 
would clearly identify the principle that 
is at stake—one upon which the whole 
strength of the Senate depends, the as- 
surance of reasonable freedom of debate. 

It is regrettable that the proponents 
felt it necessary to virtually abandon the 
floor for 2 long weeks. 

The pending measure for amendment 
of rule XXII of the Senate needs full dis- 
cussion, in front of the public, so that 
all interested persons and civic groups 
throughout the country can give full con- 
sideration to both points of view, fully 
identify and consider the principle, and 
evaluate the proposed change. I think 
that if this were done, rule XXII would 
be left unchanged, its principle clearly 
identified as a keystone in the very foun- 
dation of the Senate. 

Mr. President, some might think that 
those were idle words. However, we have 
seen what happened here in connection 
with the reasoning, the conclusions, and 
the official position of one of the most 
illustrious and finest Members that the 
Senate has ever had in my time, and, I 
say, in this century. I refer to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper). No man is more sin- 
cere, more earnest, or more conscientious 
than he. He possesses a very keen intel- 
lect and precision of judgment. I per- 
sonally know that he considers matters 
of importance with the finesse and ac- 
curacy of the movements of a Swiss 
watch. 

He was here some 12 years ago. He es- 
poused the cause of the proponents of a 
change in rule XXII. He wanted to sub- 
stantially modify it. Time has gone on 
and experiences have changed his judg- 
ment. Times have changed. 

The Senator from Kentucky very 
frankly, and with his usual, utmost can- 
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dor, has said that things have occurred 
with respect to problems of this nature 
that far outweigh other considerations 
and that pressures are so great and the 
speed with which we consider far-reach- 
ing matters somewhat immaturely in his 
opinion constitutes a threat so great in 
that field that he has changed his mind 
as to what is sound in government. 

I am not speaking for him. He spoke 
for himself. It is in the Recorp. He felt 
compelled to change his position and, in- 
stead of advocating a change in rule 
XXII, as he once did, he thinks it is a 
needed and necessary safeguard in our 
form of government. He thinks it should 
remain as it is. He is voting and speaking 
each time against the imposition of clo- 
ture. 

I do not have to commend him. No one 
has to praise the Senator from Kentucky. 
His record of integrity is clear, clean, 
and bright. He is so unselfish in his acts 
that no one has to pay him accolades or 
praise him in any way. 

I refer to the position of the Senator 
from Kentucky and what he has said 
and done as a shining landmark in our 
history and a particularly illuminating 
event here in the history of the US. 
Senate. 

I believe his period of tenure here will 
leave very many fine things accom- 
plished for the country. However, none is 
more far reaching, more important, or 
more effective than what he has done in 
connection with rule XXII. I think his 
position in this debate has been a tre- 
mendous factor on the trend of the de- 
bate. 

The U.S. Senate is the one place in 
our governmental structure where States 
are recognized as entities and repre- 
sented as entities. The President’s re- 
sponsibilities are to the Nation as a 
whole, and to all of the people. His 
branch of the Government, the execu- 
tive branch, is not responsible in any way 
to the State governments, or to the 
States as entities. In fact, it is some- 
times very difficult, as my colleagues all 
know, for State governments to even 
communicate adequately with the ele- 
ments of the executive branch. We Mem- 
bers of the Senate have to assist in this, 
many times each day. 

The officials of the executive branch, 
with few exceptions, are not elected; they 
are appointed, and they are generally 
protected from. removal except by the 
appointing authority within the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr: President, I am 
very glad to yield to my colleague, the 
Senator from Alabama, who is very 
skilled in debate on many subjects, in- 
cluding this subject. I appreciate the fact 
that he is on the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi made reference to changing 
times and changing conditions. That re- 
minded me of some articles I have seen 
recently in the press. I have seen articles 
in more than one publication dealing 
with this subject. 

The Senator will recall, Iam sure, that 
when he came to the Senate—which was 
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very close to the time I came to the Sen- 
ate—nearly everyone who thought about 
what we call filibustering or about ex- 
tended debate or about rule XXII, im- 
mediately attributed that extended de- 
bate to southerners. Southerners were 
usually the ones that made use of it. 

In those times it is true that we did 
make use of it more than anyone else 
because of various proposals which we 
felt were uncalled for, primarily dealing 
with civil rights. However, those things 
have all been taken care of over the 
years; have they not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Alabama. Every- 
thing that could be thought of with any 
substance to it at all has been written 
into law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, is it 
not true that in recent years this thing 
that is so often referred to as filibuster- 
ing has been something engaged in pri- 
marily by those people who are usually 
referred to as liberals? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senator is 
correct. Those who participate in the 
actual filibusters now that try to cutoff 
a vote—and we are not trying to block a 
vote primarily in this matter—and those 
who are fighting a life and death battle 
to block a vote and not let things hap- 
pen, come from other areas of the coun- 
try. I do not blame them if that is their 
opinion. They are doing their duty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure the Sena- 
tor read recently the article in one of the 
most liberal publications in the United 
States, the New Republic. That is a pub- 
lication that over the years has been 
widely read and it is a publication that 
has stood for liberal causes. In its issue 
of February 20 the New Republic pub- 
lished an article entitled “Filibusters.” 
Did the Senator read that article? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. In addition, it was 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure it has 
been printed in the Recor so I shall not 
ask that it be printed again. Did not the 
Senator think the article made a pretty 
good warning to the so-called liberals as 
to the disaster they might be courting by 
trying to cut down the requirements of 
rule XXII? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
Many people are having second thoughts. 
I have noticed the proponents in this 
struggle that we are having are not as 
vociferous, not as vigorous as in years 
heretofore. I think some of the wind has 
been taken out of their sails by the New 
Republic editorial, as well as by other 
trends. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Did the Senator note 
that just a week ago today there was a 
column printed in the Washington Post 
by Nicolas von Hoffman, who is a regular 
columnist? I wonder if the Senator read 
that column. 

Mr. STENNIS. I had the benefit of that 
article, as did the Senator from Alabama. 
There is so much material in the article 
that I would like to have the Senator 
comment on anything he has in mind. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Did not the Senator 
feel the article addressed itself to the 
same point made by the New Republic 
article? It probably was not as direct. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is almost a companion 
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article. It pointed out in a clearcut way 
in the paragraph in the middle of the 
second column the threat with regard to 
the power of the White House, not mean- 
ing the present President any more than 
any other President. The Senator might 
take note of that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And in that article 
he refers to certain laws. : 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He said: 

These aren't the kind of laws that should 
be passed with a 51 percent majority. 


Then, the article goes on to state: 

The Reconstruction Congress passed all 
Kinds of civil rights legislation that was not 
only ignored but literally forgotten. There 
just wasn't enough steam behind them to do 
more than pass them so that they became a 
Kind of legislative tokenism. 


While the Senator and I do not recall 
personally those things, we know what 
our parents and grandparents told us 
about the Reconstruction Congress: 

But the filibuster and civil rights in his- 
tory. Nixon certainly doesn’t want to weaken 
the filibuster in order to pass a new civil 
rights act. He’s concerned about such matters 
as the anti-ballistic missile, the draft and the 
SST. A Northern liberal can use the device as 
well as a Southern reactionary, and in the 
next couple of years the Northerners are 
going to need it more than the Southerners. 


I do not endorse his definition of us as 
southern reactionaries. I think it would 
be illuminating to many people in this 
country to research the records over 
the years and to find out that every, 
single liberal measure placed on the stat- 
ute books during the regime of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was put there by 
southern votes, and practically every one 
by southern sponsorship. 

I challenge anyone to dispute that 
statement. It is true. I refer to social 
security and all the other measures which 
had Southern sponsorship. At one time, 
I made that statement on a radio panel 
show and Jimmy Roosevelt was one of 
the panelists. When I said it, he followed 
by saying: 

I want to say that what Senator Sparkman 
said is exactly right. My father could never 
have put over his program had it not been 
for the Southerners. 


In spite of all that, they call the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, me, and my col- 
league from Alabama Southern reaction- 
aries. As a matter of fact, is it not true 
that we who stand here and defend the 
right of the minority have as our purpose 
the protection of the minority from what 
could be a tyrannical majority such as 
we have known actually to exist in years 
gone by, not in our lifetime, but in the 
lifetime of our fathers and our grand- 
fathers? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. The Senator will recall 
that in December of last year we stood 
with the so-called liberal group that was 
conducting a filibuster. We stood on the 
principle that they should not be cut 
off; that if they were so concerned, they 
were entitled to exercise the rule and 
get a second look, and, in fact, they got 
a second look. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: They were debating 
at matter which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and I supported. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yet on a motion to 
cut off debate so they could not speak 
further, how did the Senator vote? 

Mr. STENNIS. I voted against that 
motion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So did I and I will 
next time, even though they are debat- 
ing something I might be for. If some- 
one tries to cut them off I am going to 
vote against a cloture motion, 

Mr. STENNIS. We were voting on a 
matter of principle when we cast that 
vote contrary to our opinion of the 
merits of the matter then pending. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS, I remember the Sena- 
tor’s position very strongly. Frankly, if 
more of us so-called “reactionaries” had 
voted in favor of cloture they would have 
been cut off. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. For the record, I was 
one of the floor managers of the bill 
that was then pending and had that 
reason to cut off debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In fact, had 
debate been cut off, the Senator would 
have been able to get his bill passed 
without any great difficulty and yet he 
voted against cutting them off because 
he felt it to be a basic principle that they 
were entitled to be heard as long as they 
wanted to be heard. 

Mr. STENNIS. They were fighting for 
one thing—to give newly elected Mem- 
bers of the Senate an opportunity to 
come in and vote on the same subject 
matter. They carried their point and the 
new Members will get a chance to do so. 
We helped them to get what they wanted. 

There could not be a more graphic 
illustration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer back to 
one more illustration of the Presidential 
power and how vast it is, and that is 
not the President's fault; it is the times 
that we are living in. 

Just this morning we had an ilustra- 
tion of the vast power that can be placed 
in the hands of the Executive that he 
cannot have a great deal of personal 
knowledge about from day to day and 
from time to time. In the proposed draft 
of the Selective Service Act extension, 
the vast question came up about defer- 
ments of college students—a highly im- 
portant matter, not only to them as in- 
dividuals but to the entire Nation. The 
question was whether that power would 
be vested in the President to use or not 
use or to defer or not defer, according to 
the demands of the Government at the 
time, or whether we would just recom- 
mend that Congress write into the law 
that those students not have deferments. 

We have not decided that question, 
and it is not in issue here, but I thought 
at the time of the enormous power that 
went with just a few words we will use in 
the bill, whichever we decided to recom- 
mend, assuming it became law—the vast 
power that that one relatively small pro- 
vision of the bill would place in the 
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President, putting more and more re- 
sponsibility, beyond his personal knowl- 
edge, on the President of the United 
States. 

That is just an illustration of the vast 
power that is generated in the various 
departments, of necessity, because there 
can well be times when he should have 
discretionary authority in that case. 

So, as the times demand more and 
more power being put in the hands of the 
Executive, it means there is always a 
chance that those acting for him can 
abuse that power or can give him biased 
information or just fail to exercise sound 
judgment so that he can make a good 
judgment upon everything, and thereby 
things can go wrong, or they can exer- 
cise an overpowering persuasion on the 
legislative branch. 

As another illustration, in my early 
years we had an appropriation bill for 
what is now the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of about $950 
million, in round numbers—$950 million. 
Well, I am still on the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
handles the bill for what has now become 
that Department. Last year that same 
committee brought a bill to the Senate 
floor for that Department, as it now 
operates, carrying $22 billion. That is 
more than a 2,200-percent increase in less 
than 22 years for one department. 

I am talking about power now. It is 
just so true that with $229 billion every 
12 months, any President who has a mind 
to—and Presidents do have to use much 
of their power—has too much oppor- 
tunity to be twisting the arm of some 
members of the legislative branch. I am 
speaking in the extract now. I am not 
talking about any individual, but that 
fact makes it necessary to have a safe- 
guard, a slowdown signal, to make it 
possible to take a second look, and make 
& more mature judgment. That is what 
I call a major safeguard of our system. 

Under the logic of things and under 
the vehicles of our Government, the only 
place in the legislative branch where we 
can have that safeguard is right here in 
the United States Senate. That is where 
it has rested all these years, seldom being 
abused. Although I am sure it has been 
abused sometimes, it has been seldom 
abused and has most frequently rendered 
a real service, Undoubtedly, the overall 
influence of this power to slow things 
down and dilute them and take a second 
look has been a tremendous factor in the 
mind of every President and of every 
major subordinate of every President. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected by the people of 
their districts, and represent, not politi- 
cal subdivisions, but areas of their 
States. 

The prevailing opinion of a particu- 
lar district, in many areas, may have 
little resemblance to the prevailing view 
in the whole State of which it is a part. 

The judicial branch certainly does not 
represent the States. It must be agreed, 
at least, that the constitutional stature 
of the sovereign States has not been en- 
hanced by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in recent years. 

It is in the Senate alone where the 
States are truly represented, It is here 
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where their rights are defended and their 
powers protected, as they are reserved to 
the States by the ninth and 10th amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The rights of 
the States are entrusted to their Sena- 
tors, for defense in this forum. 

This is proper. It is also in this forum, 
subject to agreement by the other body, 
where laws are passed to create new Fed- 
eral powers. We are obliged to see that in 
so doing, the rights of our States are not 
compromised. Should Executive policy or 
judicial decrees infringe upon the rights 
of our States, we are obliged to correct 
this by legislative action. 

Each issue that comes before the Sen- 
ate must be evaluated in the light of 
these obligations of the Senators to the 
States, in addition to all other consid- 
erations. That was one of the major rea- 
sons why there was a Senate. 

We have been seeing, especially in re- 
cent years, particularly strong views 
and trends toward highly centralized 
government, with constantly increasing 
Federal powers. No doubt, this is the very 
root of much of the apparent disenchant- 
ment of the people with the results 
achieved by Government. It is encourag- 
ing that the President has spoken out in 
favor of halting these trends, and re- 
turning more of government to State 
and local levels. I hope this will be done. 
I know it is very hard to do it. 

I feel sure that if the Senate had not 
been active in slowing the trends toward 
centralization of power, the situation 
would be worse than it is today. Respon- 
sibility for governmental action needs to 
be as close to the people as possible, at 
the local level if practicable. 

I said “if practicable.” I know that now 
there are many matters that local gov- 
ernment cannot cope with. There are 
menaces to our welfare. Environmental 
matters are a classic illustration of it, or 
a more modern illustration of it. I do 
support the intervention of the Federal 
Government, in effective ways, in the en- 
vironmental field. 

But at the same time, we do know, and 
it is a sad fact of life but it is true, that 
the more remote we get power and re- 
sponsibility—and I underscore “and re- 
sponsibility”"—the more we get it re- 
moved from the people, and their ability 
to see things in operation, the less inter- 
est they have. They have already lost 
control, but they lose interest in the sub- 
ject matter, and very soon, indeed, it is 
something that is relegated to a far away 
government somewhere, and the individ- 
ual problems involving lack of interest 
become so numerous that no elected offi- 
cial comes in contact with them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. I appreciate 
the fact that he is interested and con- 
cerned with this subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the Senator 
referred to the remoteness of governing 
power and responsibility, I thought also 
of the term “accountability.” Is it not 
true that the closer the action is to the 
people themselves, the more accountable 
the people in charge of that action 
will be? 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. We have 
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recognized that, in a bill we are writing 
up now, about the local draft boards. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. They are criticized on 
the basis that they do not know enough 
about the subject matter. My answer to 
that argument is that some of that may 
be true, but they have to have an ac- 
countability that enables them to face 
the public every morning when they go 
down to the village store. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the closer to 
the people, the more impressive that ac- 
countability is. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; and they know 
human nature, and know the back- 
ground of facts in individual cases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Has it not been true 
all. down through the years of our exist- 
ence as a republic that we have recog- 
nized this principle of retention of as 
many of the things that are done through 
government for the citizens as possible at 
the local level, giving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as our Constitution did in the 
beginning, only those things that are na- 
tional in purpose and in effect? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I think it is the 
basic strength and soundness of our sys- 
tem of government that has brought us 
so far, and we are getting away from 
that now. As I have stated, there are 
some reasons that we have had to get 
away from it in part, but we should not 
hasten it, nor move farther than we 
have to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should think that 
those people, our forebears who drafted 
the Constitution and the form of govern- 
ment it sets up, had in mind some of the 
things that had happened to their fore- 
bears back in their mother country, in 
England. We know that there were pe- 
riods there when the King tried to make 
@ one-man rule out of the English Gov- 
ernment. We know that was true in the 
case of King John. 

By the way, John is a very common 
name, as both the Senator and I know, 
but has the Senator ever thought about 
the fact that in all the line of English 
kings, there has been only one John? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, he was a notori- 
ous one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have often thought 
that perhaps that was the reason that 
none of the others have been named 
John. We have had a lot of Henrys, but 
only one John, and he found it necessary 
to give in to the barons. I suppose, when 
we hear the word “barons,” we tend to 
think they were not really representa- 
tives of the middle-class people, but they 
were, and he had to give in to them at 
Runnymede and sign the Magna Carta, 
which pulled the government away, to a 
great extent, from one-man rule. 

Then later, does the Senator remember 
that Oliver Cromwell seized the Govern- 
ment of England? As a matter of fact, 
when he started out, he was a Member 
of Parliament, and he had a minority, 
just a relatively small group, lined up 
with him; but it happened that the great 
majority of the Members of the House 
of Commons were not closely tied to- 
gether, they were in several groups, so 
he managed to manipulate things in such 
a way that he virtually got rid of all of 
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them and set up a parliament which was 
really a one-man. situation, and eventu- 
ally executed the King. I believe that one- 
man rule lasted for about 10 or 11 years. 

I should think our forebears had cases 
such as that in mind when they set up 
the Government in such fine shape to 
make certain that the ruthless majority 
could never overrun the minority. Does 
not the Senator think so? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I think the Senator 
is correct. They laid the foundation so 
well that it has withstood all the storms 
and stresses of time, even a devastating 
civil war, and has come into the 20th 
century, into the nuclear age and space 
age. But, human nature being still very 
much the same, those safeguards, we 
believe, are still essential today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Maybe it is some- 
thing that would never happen, but some 
of us are not willing to take a chance; 
we still believe in the protection of the 
minority. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is exactly the 
way—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And in equality un- 
der the law. 

Mr. STENNIS. As the Senator from 
Alabama feels, so do I feel. And we have 
cause to believe this. We have had ex- 
perience in our area of the country in 
different ways, and the Senator from 
Alabama and I, together with others, 
have had experience here on this floor, 
too. We have seen the tide come and go, 
and have seen conditions change. We 
have seen rule XXII undergo this change, 
where it is taken over, now, by another 
group. But we are still fighting the battle 
on behalf of rule XXTI. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are really pro- 
tecting them, are we not? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think there is 
any doubt about that. But it really is the 
principle that runs through here. 

I thank the Senator very much, 

Mr. President, I wish to mention an- 
other matter which is of very real con- 
cern, as we all know. I think there is 
another consideration, and this is out- 
side the Government: We are becoming 
a nation of organized groups, and I do 
not think that is a healthy thing to do, 
if it is abused, though some organiza- 
tion is necessary. Each segment of our 
economy is trying to protect itself, and 
has to, to a degree; but we are becoming 
a nation of organized, active groups, 
some of which deliberately exercise po- 
litical pressure incessantly. They are 
exercising a larger and larger activity on 
an organization basis in elections. They 
are becoming more and more active in 
the passage or defeat of legislation. 

I am a strong believer in everyone 
having his day in court, everyone being 
heard, and I think we ought to consider 
all these points. But, as a practical mat- 
ter, we know that there are a growing 
number of organizations and groups thai 
seek to exert unreasonable and unrelent- 
ing political pressure on their elected 
Officials. It is all right for the elected 
officials to feel the heat or feel the inter- 
est of various segments of the economy— 
I would not try to snuff them out—or 
various political groups. But I just say 
that it is a fact of life that with the news 
media what it is, with the organizational 
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ability of the people what it is, and with 
the money that is available to them, with 
the ability of a nationwide organization 
to put on pressure all at once, several of 
them combined can temporarily create 
a. majority in favor of almost anything. 

If we are going to let those situations 
develop, in future years they will be able 
to sweep measures through the legislative 
halls of this Government that should 
not pass. 

We know that that has already 
developed to a great degree in the last 
25 or 30 years, and we know that the 
chances for it to operate that way will 
become greater, more massive, and will 
be effective more times. 

I mean every word I say. There must 
be some kind of safeguard or slowdown 
in these legislative processes that will not 
permit just a bare minority to run over 
and prevail here, There must be a check- 
rein. I do not know of anything at the 
level of the Senate except rule XXII as 
now written that will serve that purpose. 

Someone has already suggested here 
in a question, and then said, that there 
are ways to pass bills that have sustain- 
ing merit, and that they nearly always 
have become law if they have had that 
characteristic. But once they get on the 
statute books, however bad they may 
prove to be and however much they may 
lack merit, it is very difficult and some- 
times impossible to get them repealed or 
substantially modified. 

So I think a spotlight should be put 
upon the necessity of having some kind 
of checkrein and some kind of deterrent 
to make us take a second look. I believe 
that if we repeal rule XXII—and this is 
just a step in that direction, the pending 
matter—we will change the entire struc- 
ture of this body, and we will rapidly 
change, in a most far-reaching way, the 
structure of this Government. I will be 
specific. It will first come in the way of 
increased Executive pressure, increased 
Executive dominance, with all this 
money to spend, 

Another front it will show up on is with 
respect to the combinations of organized 
pressure groups which, under given con- 
ditions, can take over the legislative 
branch of this Government; and it is 
particularly true in manipulating their 
influence through elections and using the 
legal processes of our Government. It 
just points out—and I think more peo- 
ple are realizing this—the need for this 
checkrein and the retention of rule 
XXII. 

Mr. President, I offer for consideration 
the premise that the easier it becomes to 
close off debate by cloture, the harder it 
is to perform one of our prime missions, 
the protection of the rights of the States. 

Full debate is assured under rule XXII 
as it is now written. It also places a limi- 
tation on unreasonable debate. The free- 
dom of discussion that is afforded pro- 
tects the deliberative function of the 
Senate and protects the 50 States which 
have sent their spokesmen here to con- 
stitute the upper body of the legislative 
branch. 

Without rule XXII, the collective 
rights of any 24 States could be overrid- 
den in one preciptous, ill-considered 
action, by a simple majority vote. This, 
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we must concede, would be wrong. It 
would be just as wrong if the rights of 
one State were inequitably denied. Cer- 
tain rights that are vested in minorities 
should never be denied, regardless of 
how wide a voting margin might be mus- 
tered against a particular minority at a 
particular time. The Constitution pro- 
vides for this. It grants personal rights to 
an individual, though he is a minority of 
one in a society of many. The Federal 
Government exists to protect the rights 
of all, individually and collectively, in 
small groups or large. The Senate is the 
most effective element of the Govern- 
ment in doing this, simply because a mi- 
nority can protect itself, under rule 
XXII, by exposing an inequity to public 
gaze long enough for the injustice to be 
recognized and appreciated before it can 
become an ill-considered law. 

The American people do not want in- 
justices in their laws, and the Members 
of the Senate do not want this. The only 
way it can happen would be if it got into 
legislation unanticipated and unrecog- 
nized. In turn, with the present rules 
of the Senate, that could happen only in 
the very unlikely event that no part of 
the membership of the Senate identified 
an injustice in the proposed legislation. 
With a quick gag rule, this safeguard 
would be badly eroded. 

We all do the best we can to voice the 
interests of the people of our States, who 
have placed us in a position of trust to 
do this on their behalf. We should have, 
and do have, proper respect for the opin- 
ion of the public. There are two ways a 
Senator can fail in this, however well 
intentioned he may be. Public opinion 
can be misjudged, or public opinion can 
undergo a quick and unanticipated 
change. If either of these circumstances 
is present, there is a sure way to find out. 
That is to expose the controversial is- 
sue to extended debate. There is simply 
no, way that major issues can be acted 
upon in haste without accepting re- 
pentance in leisure. We owe it to our 
States and to our people not to do this. 

Aside from the obligations of Senators 
as individuals, the responsibilities of the 
Senate as a body must concern us. They 
are a little different from the responsi- 
bilities of the House. 

I have great respect for the problems 
faced by the House of Representatives, 
with its much larger membership. The 
House needs different rules than the 
Senate does. Under those rules, however, 
the. legislative product of a relatively 
small committee can pass the House at 
breakneck speed, with so little debate 
as to frustrate the opposition com- 
pletely, and arrive on our doorstep for 
judgment. It is provided, of course, that 
in revenue bills the House acts first and 
the Senate reviews. In this function, we 
have a trust that I, for one, would hate 
to see threatened by similarly circum- 
venting debate in the name of expedi- 
ency. 

It has been demonstrated many times 
that extended debate does not defeat 
worthy legislation, although it prevents 
bad legislation. If good legislation is 
sometimes slowed by debate, that is the 
price we must pay to prevent the bad. It 
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is a method that has been used by Sena- 
tors from all parts of our country and 
from both parties. Two distinguished 
names that come to mind are Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, and Senator LaFollette, 
of Wisconsin. It is a method that has 
prevented passage of hasty measures 
with strong initial support, and suc- 
ceeded in passage of bills the virtues of 
which could only be demonstrated by 
long discussion. 

An example of the first occurred in 
1946, during the railroad strike. That has 
been mentioned already in debate, but I 
want to refer to it again. In that case, a 
bill passed the House very quickly, draft- 
ing the employees into the military serv- 
ice. It meant actually drafting the em- 
ployees who were operating the trains 
into the Armiy, the idea being to make 
them subject to the control of the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the 
United States. That came after long days 
of strikes and delays and no trains, with 
the people of this country getting frantic 
and frustrated. It had strong popular 
support, but it was given more extended 
consideration in the Senate, identified as 
shortsighted, and on second thought was 
rejected. 

Bills which had limited or doubtful 
support when they were introduced, but 
gained strength as debate continued, in- 
clude the Lend-Lease Act of 1941, and 
the loan to Great Britain in 1946. I men- 
tion one before the war and one after 
the war, meaning World War II. 

I have been recently reading a recently 
published book by James Spear giving 
the intimate details of the accomplish- 
ments in an industrial way of the making 
of armaments by these remarkable people 
in what is now West Germany and East 
Germany. The book points out so clearly 
how close we came, and all of Western 
Europe came, to the abyss, being totally 
overrun and Western Europe subjugated 
by these remarkable people, under the 
leadership of Adolf Hitler. 

This Nation has problems today that 
are truly staggering in their impact. 
There are many of them. Does this mean 
that because there are many, we must 
deal with them hastily? I think not. I 
think it means that we had better be 
both correct and right in what we do, 
or we will compound our troubles. 

I am not persuaded that a simple ma- 
jority, with minimized debate, can prop- 
erly diagnose and treat a list of national 
ills that include the war, the state of 
the economy, health costs, welfare costs, 
bankruptcy of our cities, the disgraceful 
State of our elementary and secondary 
schools in places so far as quality educa- 
tion is concerned, the generation gap, 
the predicament of our universities, dis- 
trust of the news media, racial tumult, 
pollution, the population explosion, and 
a host of others, not to mention the in- 
creasing problems around the globe in 
international affairs. It has got to the 
point where, if someone puts up two or 
three more missiles alongside the Suez 
Canal, the President of the United States 
is compelled to call a hasty conference, 
lay aside everything else, and get to- 
gether with some of his advisers who are 
knowledgeable in the field, and make a 
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decision of some kind as to whether we 
will or will not react, or what we will do. 

Mr, President, in my judgment, these 
are problems that will tax the capacity 
of all three branches of Government, and 
will tax the wisdom of this body. This 
is no time to turn back and gag our- 
selves. We need all the help we can get 
from exploring points of view. We will 
be judged in what we do. We will be 
judged by the future. 

Let us successfully pass the first judg- 
ment by preserving a tool we need badly 
in these considerations, rule XXII of the 
Senate. To do otherwise will invite haste, 
partisan expendiency, and a catastrophic 
failure to meet these great problems with 
considered wisdom and judgment. Let 
us not gag ourselves when we most need 
our voices. What we need are more 
voices—more wise voices—with time to 
let wisdom come to the top. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, in accordance with Public Law 
87-758, appoints the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) to the National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium Advisory 
Board. 


COMMUNICATIONS AT THE DESK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that cer- 
tain communications on environmental 
protection now being held at the desk by 
unanimous consent be allowed to remain 
at the desk until Thursday, February 25, 
1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
recognition of the leaders under the 
standing order, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
not to exceed 45 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF MONEY RESO- 
LUTIONS ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to reiterate, for the 
information of the Senate, that it is the 
plan of the leadership to take up the 
various money resolutions on Monday 
next. 

The resolutions are to be found on the 
Calendar of General Orders. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no Senator ‘seeks recognition at 
this time, I shall announce the program 
for tomorrow. 
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The Senate will convene at 12 o’clock 
meridian, following a recess; and, under 
the previous order, following the recog- 
nition of the majority and minority lead- 
ers, or their designees, there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 45 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

Following the period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, the 
Senate will proceed to the further con- 
sideration of the pending business. 

Mr. President, what is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. AL- 
LEN) {0 postpone until the next legislative 
day the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 9. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1971, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 24 (legislative day of 
February 17), 1971: 

U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information for the terms indicated: 
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For a term expiring January 27, 1973: 
Frank Stanton, of New York (reappoint- 
ment); Hobart Lewis, of New York, vice 
Thomas Van Husen Vail, term expired. 

For a term of 3 years expiring January 27, 
1974: James A. Michener, of Pennsylvania, 
vice Palmer Hoyt, term expired. 

IN THE ARMY 

Gen. James Hilliard Polk, EZZ ZE. 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), to be placed on the retired list 
in the grade of general under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 3962. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated 
by the President under subsection (a) of 
section 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be general 

Lt. Gen, Michael Shannon Davison, 
Eee Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RALPH B. WILSON III, CONNECTI- 
CUT’S STATE WINNER OF VOICE 
OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February .23, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly proud of Ralph B. Wilson III, 
a high school junior and son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph B. Wilson of Litchfield, Conn. 
His essay was judged the winning speech 
for the State of Connecticut in the Voice 
of Democracy Contest ‘which is spon- 
sored each year by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and its 
Ladies Auxiliary. 

I would like to acknowledge the splen- 
did contributions of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in the area of education. This 
year over 400,000 students are competing 
for a first prize in the national contest 
of $10,000 in scholarship funds. The 
winning contestant from each State will 
be brought to Washington, D.C., for the 
final judging as guest of the VFW on 
March 5 through 9. The theme of the 
speeches was “Freedom—Our Heritage.” 

The continuing efforts of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to instill a sense of 
loyalty and pride among young people in 
our country have been most admirable. 
I look forward to their continuing efforts 
in this regard. 

Ralph Wilson’s speech should serve as 
an example of the fine quality of citizen- 
ship among our youth. I would like to call 
his speech to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

I include the article as follows: 

Script OF RALPH B. WILson III, 1971 Voice 
OF DEMOCRACY WINNER 

The American people have long been a race 
of pioneers, shaping a nation out of the wil- 
derness of an unknown continent, and a lab- 
oratory out of an alien and unknown uni- 
verse. Such pioneer spirit has led to some of 
the greatest technological achievements in 
history, but the American pioneer spirit has 
always meant something more than this. 
From our very conception as a nation, Amer- 
icans have been pioneers of freedom. 


In the nearly two hundred years of our 
nation’s existence, Americans have died for 
freedom. At Lexington and at the Bulge, at 
Bunker Hill and at Porkchop Hill, Americans 
have fought against attacks upon freedom 
from without. Now, as we enter a new dec- 
ade, we Americans face a challenge every bit 
as crucial and demanding, the challenge of 
living freedom and of fending off attacks 
upon our freedom from within. 

It is a current fad to curse America, to burn 
our flag and our universities. Anyone who 
does, not is considered to be “selling out” to 
that great, if somewhat unclearly defined 
monster, the “establishment.” The thing we 
must all realize is that it is those who would 
incite violence who are selling out. These 
people are selling out our freedom, no matter 
what their ends. 

There is a basic lack of logic in the argu- 
ments of people who would have us destroy 
our society in order to improve it, and give 
up our freedom in order to secure it. When 
anyone, regardless of their motivation or po- 
litical persuasion, would ask us to take away 
the rights of others, he asks us to deny the 
existence of our own rights, for he ignores 
the basic responsibility of liberty as stated 
in the Declaration of Independence. Govern- 
ments are instituted among men “to secure 
rights,” and if any system of government is 
to be a valid defender of man’s rights, it must 
defend every man’s rights. This means that, 
just as every free man’s first right is the 
security of his own freedom, his first respon- 
sibility is- the security of every man’s 
freedom. 

If our freedom is to grow in strength and 
breadth, it must grow through education 
and understanding, and not through igno- 
rance, revolution, and destruction. There has 
never been freedom in chaos, there was none 
under the revolutionary governments in 
Russia, China or Paris, and, regardless of 
their good intentions and their high rhetoric, 
there is nothing to suggest that our own 
revolutionaries could offer us any more se- 
curity for our freedom than these groups did. 

But if revolution is not the answer to 
freedom’s challenge, then what is? Certain- 
ly we cannot simply continue along present 
lines, with peace on earth, a clean environ- 
ment and universal freedom seemingly fur- 
ther away than ever. I think the answer has 
to lie in some far too seldom used words— 
“cooperation” and “trust,” for these are the 
challenge of our Heritage of Freedom. As we 
have drawn ever further away from the time 
when Americans had to die for their free- 
dom, we have been lulled into a worship of 
security, and away from these words, and it 


is instinctive for us to search for an easy 
way to protect that security. Certainly, it 
would be easy to say, whether to the gov- 
ernment or to a revolutionary, protect my 
interest, keep me secure, at any cost; but it 
would be a hollow security indeed if it meant 
the surrender of our freedom. In a time of 
so many challenges to our freedom, mutual 
trust is vital, and division would be dis- 
astrous. War and bigotry, ills which have 
been created through selfishness and mis- 
trust, can only be destroyed through trust 
and understanding. We must begin to live 
our freedom. Every American must become 
a pioneer for freedom and take the hand of 
his brother and of God in building upon our 
Freedom’s Heritage the freedoms of the 
future, freedom from fear, freedom from 
want, and freedom from ignorance. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. COTTER, Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to take time from our busy legis- 
lative schedule to commemorate the 52d 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Baltic State of Estonia. 

This is a historic, but sad occasion. 
Fifty-two years ago the people of Estonia 
declared their independence, after cen- 
turies of subjugation. However, the au- 
tonomy of this proud people did not last 
long. The country is now under Soviet 
occupation. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to recognize this anniversary and to 
share with Americans of Estonian de- 
scent and Estonians behind the Iron 
Curtain the hope and promise that these 
people will be able to walk free in their 
own land once again. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the cour- 
age and forbearance of these great peo- 
ple will provide inspiration to the peoples 
of all nations. 

On this day dedicated to the freedom 
of Estonia, I am prayerful that the 
future will bring its people the happiness 
they deserve. 
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CANAL WOULD BADLY DAMAGE 
FLORIDA'S ENVIRONMENT 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
President Nixon’s recent decision to halt 
construction of the controversial Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal has set off howls of 
anguish from advocates of the project. 
Among their charges is the accusation 
that the President acted unconstitution- 
ally, running rough shod over the rights 
of Congress. 

Therefore, I believe. it essential that 
the Congress be aware of the critical en- 
vironmental consideration that led to 
the President’s decision. For this reason, 
I am submitting the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality’s- interim report on -the 
canal: 

INTERIM REPORT 
BACKGROUND AND DATA 


When the canal project was originally au- 
thorized many of the environmental factors 
were not recognized, and in any event, it 
was not then Government policy to weigh 
environmental considerations heavily in such 
decisions. Both of these situations have 
changed dramatically. 

Through the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, it is now the Govern- 
ment policy that environmental considera- 
tions be given appropriate attention at all 
levels of Federal planning and decision mak- 
ing, and further, that consideration of en- 
vironmental impacts applies to ongoing as 
well as new activities. 

Ecological knowledge has greatly expanded 
in recent years, and the areas in which par- 
ticular improvement have taken place in- 
clude understanding of ecosystems and abil- 
ity to predict environmental consequences of 
certain types of actions. 

Knowledge of the environments affected by 
the Cross Florida Barge Canal itself has ex- 
panded greatly through the conduct of a se- 
ries of studies, surveys, and reports. A list 
of the studies and reports is attached. These 
documents were reviewed in the course of the 
studies on the canal project which the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality carried out. 


Environmental Considerations 


The major environmental considerations 
are briefly summarized here, not listed in 
any order of importance of significance. 

The meandering Oklawaha River with its 
river valley would be largely inundated by 
Rodman Reservoir and Eureka Reservoir. A 
central channel, 12 feet deep and a minimum 
of 150 feet wide, would be created. The 
flooding, clearing and dredging would ir- 
revocably alter the entire ecosystem. 

The Oklawaha Valley and River is not 
“virgin” in the sense that there has been 
human activity, including substantial lum- 
bering, in the past. However, it is regarded 
as an area of unique wild beauty. In 1963, 
the Joint Study by the Departments of the 
Interior and Agriculture found that the 
Oklawaha River “should be included in any 
system of wild rivers. It is felt that this use 
outweighs any other possible functions that 
have been proposed for the general area.” 
Criteria for inclusion in the system were 
that such streams should “be preserved in 
their free flowing condition because their 
natural scenic, scientific, esthetic, and rec- 
reational values outweigh their value for 
water development and control purposes now 
and in the future." The River was also con- 
sidered for inclusion under the Wild and 
Scenie Rivers Act of 1968, but by that time 
construction of the canal was in progress, 
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The project would cause some physical 
alteration of the land surface through dig- 
ging, «dredging, construction of dams and 
locks, and relocation of transportation facili- 
ties. The major impact, however, is due to 
alterations in the surjace and subsurface 
water. Significant areas will be inundated. 
The three main reservoirs created would 
have a combined area of sOme 50 square 
miles; The water table of the river valleys 
and to some degree that of the other sur- 
rounding lands would be altered by the canal. 
In some- cases, there would be a raising of 
the water table level, in others lowering, 
depending on the site along the route of 
the canal and factors such as the nature 
of the topography and the geology. Any 
change in ground water level will affect sur- 
face vegetation and will have an impact on 
the ecological balance of the area, 

The loss of the habitats that are totally 
altered, such as the dense stands of hard- 
woods in the Oklawaha Swamp, the “hydric 
hammock” habitats, means the’ loss of the 
associated wildlife species which are limited 
to that habitat. The impact, however, extends 
far beyond the areas most significantly and 
obviously effected. 

The Oklawaha River and swamps provide 
a key part of the habitat for many of the 
wild animals and birds that inhabit the 
adjacent Ocala National Forest. A number 
of species such as deer, bear, and turkey 
spend much of the year in the extensive 
pine flats of the National Forest, but require 
the river and swamps to provide food and 
cover during critical periods when adequate 
food and cover are not available in the pines. 
Thus, alteration of the relatively small area 
of hardwood swamp will exert a profound 
influence on the wildlife of a relatively vast 
area of adjacent pine forest. 

Changes in the water table, as noted above, 
wil: result in changes in vegetation and, 
therefore, in wildlife habitat. This effect can 
be expected, to a greater or lesser extent, 
along the entire length of the canal, al- 
though from a wildlife standpoint, the Okla- 
waha valley is probably the most significant 
part of the proposed canal route. In the area 
impacted by the proposed canal, there are 
a large number of species of wildlife (birds, 
mammals, reptiles) including several on the 
threatened species list, among them the al- 
ligator. 

Other species will move into the new en- 
vironment. Experience shows that from this 
type of development the species which move 
in include a much less diverse and stable 
range of species and frequently a very much 
higher proportion of exotics and pests. 

The fish life will be profoundly affected. 
There should be a temporary increase in the 
sport fisheries in the new reservoirs, but the 
long-term effect should be a replacement of 
the present desirable sport fishery by what 
are largely trash fish, including gars, bowfin, 
shad, and bullhead. Species which require 
migration up stream in their life cycle, such 
as striped bass and mullet, will find their 
path blocked by dams, their migration and 
spawning will be interrupted, and eventually 
they will be eliminated from the system. This 
process has begun already on the upper Okla- 
waha because of the construction of Rodman 
Dam. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission made & careful comparison be- 
tween the St. Johns River and the proposed 
Oklawaha River reservoir complex, believing 
that, although the St. Johns River is not 
impounded, the comparison is valid because 
of the relationship of water flow and nutrient 
load between the two of them. There are 
many data referred to, but during the period 
of study (20 years) the important game 
and food fish species declined in weight per- 
centage wise as follows: large mouth bass, 
40%; -black crappie, 46%; blue gill, 68%; 
shellcracker, 42%; redbreast sunfish, 98%: 
channel catfish, 48%; and white catfish, 
27%. 
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Concurrently, populations of other non- 
game fish types of little economic value ex- 
panded. Gizzard shad expanded 447%, long- 
nosed gar (in 17 years) increased 2,640%. 

Factors involved included slow movement 
of water, heavy undesirable algae under- 
growths (caused by combination of overen- 
richment of nitrates and phosphates, rising 
water temperature, and direct sunlight. These 
produce growths which rob life-giving oxygen 
and result in periodic fish kilis during the 
months of April, May, and June), eutrophica- 
tion, and sedimentation, the slowly decaying 
hyacinth and other plant materials cover- 
ing fish spawning areas and reducing bottom 
productivity. 

Citing the well known temporary increase 
in productivity following damming, the 
Commission cited cases of Florida reservoirs 
where the decline occurred five years after 
impoundment (two cases) and eight years 
after impoundment (one case). “We expect 
the fish population in the Rodman and 
Eureka reservoirs to peak earlier and harvest 
success to stabilize at a lower level than 
those reservoirs listed above due to the ex- 
ceptionally heavy nutrient Ioad which will 
produce excessive aquatic vegetation and 
algae growths.” The heavy sediment build- 
ups will ultimately render the bottom un- 
productive for most sport fish populations, 
and the shallowness of the canal reservoirs 
further magnifies the problem. 

The anticipated increase in the fishery in 
the first few years after damming may be 
to a greater or lesser extent offset by the 
three to four of years of continuous dredg- 
ing required to construct the canal, as well 
as subsequent dredging to maintain the 
channel open. The effect of the dredging 
will be to increase the turbidity, siltation, 
and fertility. The siltation and other factors 
render the bottom unproductive for repro- 
duction of many of these fish and smothers 
and kills the young of some species. 

The rich fisheries that exist in the Okla- 
waha and in some Florida lakes are due, in 
part, to fluctuations in water level. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion has expressed the view that the barge 
canal and fishing are incompatible because 
of the importance of the fluctuating water to 
the fishery contrasted with the need for 
stabilized water levels for barging. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration noted that the creation of the 
canal with its impoundments will change 
the bottom animal population and will in- 
crease the number of potential nuisance or- 
ganisms such as mosquitoes and midges. 
"The slack back waters will serve as breeding 
areas for mosquitoes.” Organic materials now 
swept away by current will settle to the lake 
bottoms and accumulate to provide food for 
increased numbers of midge larvae.” 

The canal will provide a direct infestation 
route and a means of transport for a variety 
of organisms, some of which are potentially 
serious pests. Once introduced, the pests 
could spread virtually unobstructed through- 
out the waterways in the other parts of the 
State, l.e., the other side of the State, and 
in some cases, extend their range possibly 
into adjoining States. There are abundant 
examples of this type of transfer provided 
by other canals. The movement of the sea 
lamprey into the Great Lakes via the Welland 
Canal is, of course, a classic case. 

In the Florida barge canal area pests which 
have been identified include waterweeds, fish 
and clams. 

Among the waterweeds are the Hydrilla 
verticillata and Myriophyllum spicatus. Hy- 
drilla is one of the world’s fastest growing 
and rapidly multiplying submerged aquatic 
flowering plants and is regarded as being po- 
tentially the most. difficult aquatic plant to 
contro} in Florida. Introduced in recent years 
to Inglis pool, it has become a major problem 
there and has now engulfed over half of the 
pool. In an experimental chemical control 
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program in August 1970, 140 acres of the 
pool were treated. A small fish kill was re- 

and, although the area was reason- 
ably clear initially, within two months a two- 
foot high stand of Hydrilla had grown back. 
The cost of chemical alone was $39,000 and, 
as a result of the experiment, it was cal- 
culated that at least two complete treatments 
a year, at a cost of $815,000 per treatment, 
would be required to keep the weed under 
some control in Inglis Pool. If this plant were 
to spread through the canal to the eastern 
waterways, the economic and environmental 
dangers are clear, 

Myriophyllum spicatus, or Eurasian mil- 
foil, is another submerged aquatic plant in- 
troduced into Florida waters where it has 
become a serious waterweed, Myriophyllum 
now is found within a few miles of the west- 
ern end of the canal route, 

Potential faunal pests which could be 
spread by the canal include such organisms 
as the exotic fish, Tilapia melanotheron and 
the Asiatic clam, Corbicula. The impact of 
this particular fish on the aquatic ecosystem 
and fisheries of the eastern waters is uncer- 
tain, The introduction of exotic elements 
into aquatic ecosystems generally disrupts 
existing conditions, often to the detriment 
of the ecosystem and the fishery. The inten- 
tional introductions, for purposes of manage- 
ment or fishery improvement, which are 
based on adequate research, are a totally 
different situation from the unplanned, acci- 
dental introductions, as through a canal. 

The threat posed by the clam was de- 
scribed in a memorandum to the Governor of 
Florida by the Chairman of the State of Flor- 
ida Department of Air and Pollution Con- 
trol, dated May 12, 1970. “The Asiatic clam 
(Corbicula) ...has already demonstrated 


its devastating effect in the Tennessee Valley 
and to a lesser extent in the Apalachicola 
and Escambia Rivers. The canal will open the 
entire Oklawaha and St. Johns Basins and 
eventually all of eastern Florida to the spread 


of this clam.” The clam exists at the western 
end of the waterway in the Withlacoochee 
River where the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Agency reported live clam populations 
as dense as 2,000 per sq. ft. in the lower 
reaches, 

EUTROPHICATION 

One of the particularly severe environmen- 
tal problems associated with the canal con- 
struction will be eutrophication. In its nat- 
ural state, the Oklawaha is a cool, highly 
enriched, densely shaded, flowing river. When 
the flow is obstructed by dams and locks, the 
entire ecosystem is drastically disrupted, pro- 
ducing a warm water, highly enriched, un- 
shaded, shallow watercourse, with little or 
no flow. The ecosystem which formerly sup- 
ported fishing, hunting, and aesthetic values 
is in jeopardy because the new system is a 
nutrient trap that functions similar to a 
sewage treatment “polishing pond.” In the 
reservoir system of the proposed canal, the 
soluble nutrients will be utilized by higher 
aquatic plants or by algae. These in turn 
will die, sink to the bottom, contributing to 
the organic build-up and utilizing oxygen. 

The nutrient utilization will probably fol- 
low two paths. Some of the nutrient will 
stimulate both the floating plants such as 
water hyacinth and submerged plants such 
as Egeria densa and Hydrilla, which ulti- 
mately choke the waterways. Alternatively, 
the nutrients may be utilized in the produc- 
tion of algae. Rapid growth of algae produces 
an “algal bloom,” characteristic of eutrophi- 
cation conditions, and often covering much 
of the water surface. Dead and dying algae 
may be extremely odiferous, and sinking 
to the bottom, they deplete further the dis- 
solved oxygen in the waters. 

Both of these developments may occur si- 
multaneously. The low oxygen associated 
with the high organic matter under such 
conditions further alters the conditions re- 
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quired for fish and also for recreation pur- 
poses. The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission noted that the problem of 
low dissolved oxygen could occur for a num- 
ber of years “or possibly will always be a 
threat to the aquatic life within the Rod- 
man and Eureka pools.” 

The type of problem can be visualized by 
considering the flow-through rate of water in 
the Oklawaha. It is calculated that under 
the natural conditions, water entering at 
Moss Bluff traverses the entire length of the 
river in 3.6 days. It is calculated that with 
the reservoirs the flow time will increase to 
56.2 days in Eureka and 19.8 days in Rod- 
man. This gives 76 days for the impound- 
ments plus the time required for the water 
to traverse the remainder of the river out- 
side the impoundments. 

Comparisons have been made between the 
Rodman and Eureka reservoirs and the Inglis 
reservoir with the objective of showing that 
the reservoirs on the Oklawaha River would 
not eutrophicate as rapidly as has been pre- 
dicted because the Inglis does not. The com- 
parison is not entirely valid. The Inglis res- 
ervoir is about one-tenth the size of the 
Oklawaha reservoirs. The average surface 
water flow entering the system is very much 
greater than that in the Oklawaha system, 
and some data indicate that it is not as rich 
in available nutrients. The key point is that 
the detention time in Inglis reservoir is 
only 5.1 days which will greatly reduce the 
time in which the nutrients can express 
themselves in the form of eutrophication. 
However, in spite of these factors, Inglis 
reservoir is a nutrient trap and it has serious 
aquatic weed problems. 

AQUATIC WEEDS 

One serious result of the eutrophication 
noted above is the rapid growth of aquatic 
weeds. Waterweed growth in relatively still 
water in that part of Florida is extremely 
high. For example, following the initial flood- 
ing of Rodman Pond in September 1968, dur- 
ing the roughly 244 months growing season 
remaining in the year, an estimated 300,000 
tons of water hyacinths grew. The submerged 
waterweeds including Hydrilla represent pos- 
sibly an even more serious problem. 

Control of water plants is exceedingly dif- 
ficult, and at best, appears to be a continuing 
and costly process, Mechanical means in- 
volving removal of the plants from the water, 
as recommended by the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration to avoid ag- 
gravated eutrophication problems, have 
been deemed impractical by the Corps of 
Engineers. Therefore, the chemical control 
which is expensive, not totally effective, and 
pollutes the waters and the ecosystem, must 
be continued. The nature of the chemical 
control problem for Hydrilla in Inglis Pond 
was described above, with the annual costs 
calculated at $1,630,000. The weed control 
problem is not limited to the impoundment. 
The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission cites Dr. Lyle Weldon, Aquatic 
Weed Specialist, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, as stating, “J do not believe it wnrea- 
sonable to postulate that the cost of weed 
control could reach $10,000 to $12,000 per 
mile” per year in the cross Florida barge 
canal channel. 


IMPACT OF DREDGING 


The several years of dredging (12 months 
each for Rodman, Eureka, and Inglis Pools 
plus 12 months stumping and grubbing in 
Inglis and 20 months for St. Johns River) 
will stir up and place in suspension silt, clay, 
and organic material creating turbidity and 
blanketing the bottom of the reservoirs; it 
will recycle nutrients trapped presently in 
the bottom muds, probably reducing avail- 
able oxygen; it is expected to degrade por- 
tions of the section of the Oklawaha River 
from Rodman to the St. Johns River. 

Although the greater part of the dredging 
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will take place during the first.several years, 
continued maintenance dredging will be re- 
quired to keep the channel open. This and 
the constant stirring with passage of vessels 
produces suspended silt which affects the 
quality of the surface water and will also 
present pollution of the aquifer where out- 
fiow from the canal system to the aquifer 
occurs. 
INCREASED SALINITY 


In periods of low water when the water is 
pumped back into the pools from below the 
dams or locks to maintain the pool levels, 
there is a danger that the fiow of fresh water 
to the lower rivers will be reduced, and salt 
may move further up the St. Johns River and 
possibly also the Withlacoochee River and 
the canal. The plan of operations, however, is 
supposed to avoid this. This problem at low 
water periods will be aggravated by evapora- 
tion from the pools themselves and by the 
possibility of additional leakage from the 
pools. 

SURFACE WATER POLLUTION 


Mention above has been made of the prob- 
lems of siltation, eutrophication, chemical 
pollution from insecticides and herbicides, 
and the possibility of some salt pollution. 
The greatest potential pollution hazard 
comes from the barging itself. Heavy com- 
mercial utilization of waterways historically 
causes pollution problems and degrades water 
quality through accidents, bilge pumping, 
spillage, leaks, and similar factors. Although 
every effort would be made to avoid accidents 
and other sources of pollution, there can be 
no question that a real danger exists and that 
the danger would increase with increases in 
the volume of barge traffic involved. The 
problem is aggravated by the nature of the 
projected barge cargoes. According to the 
Corps of Engineers 1962 report, about 48% 
of the total estimated annual volume of 
barge traffic would consist of industrial 
chemicals, petroleum, fertilizer, and ferti- 
lizer materials. The industrial chemicals in- 
clude caustic soda, chlorine, methanol, and 
similar substances, while the fertilizer in- 
cludes ammonia, ammonia nitrate, sulfate, 
nitrogen fertilizer solutions, potash, and sew- 
age sludge. All of these, of course, represent 
severe pollution hazards if released by acci- 
dent anywhere in the canal system, 


POLLUTION OF SUBSURFACE WATER 


The canal will not be a closed system, its 
water separated from the various subsurface 
waters of the area. Instead, it interconnects 
with the subsurface waters, and there will 
be flow in both directions between the canal 
and the aquifer. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey report on the geohydrology of 
the cross Florida barge canal area pointed 
out that there will be outflow from the pro- 
posed canal to the Florida aquifer in several 
areas, and the report emphasized the need 
to avoid surface pollution to minimize the 
risk of pollution to the aquifer. 

Although it is not the only section of the 
proposed canal route where there is possibil- 
ity of contact with subsurface waters, the 
Summit Pool is the area where the potential 
problems would appear to be most acute. The 
canal would be in contact with the aquifer 
in several areas. The design objective is to 
maintain the pool water at a level to equalize 
inflow and outflow from these various points, 
As necessary, to maintain water levels, water 
will be backpumped into the pool from the 
channel below the lock to the east, above the 
confluence of Silver Run and the Oklawaha 
River. Depending on the water conditions, 
this pumping itself may introduce pollution 
into Summit Pool since the Oklawaha River 
is somewhat polluted from the residential 
and agricultural land use. upstream. The 
Summit Pool section is nearly 30 miles long, 
about 50% longer than the next longest sec- 
tion. of the proposed canal. Consequently, 
the opportunity for pollution from barge 
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traffic is relatively great. There seems to be 
no question among the geologists familiar 
with the region that some outfiow from the 
canal to the subsurface waters will occur 
and that, if pollutants are in the canal water 
in those areas, they could enter the aquifer. 
There are differing views as to the total 
amount of outflow and of the magnitude of 
the consequent impact of canal pollution on 
the aquifer. One view holds that the outflow 
will be significant and may increase because 
of the water backpumped into Summit Pool 
from the river system to the-east. If this 
water has characteristics that are sufficiently 
different from that in the aquifer under 
Summit Pool, it would tend to react with the 
limestone, This could increase the leakage by 
further enlarging the openings which would 
interconnect the canal waters with the aqui- 
fer, The other view, based on essentially the 
same data, is that outflow or leakage will be 
relatively low and should not Increase. While 
the USGS report noted that the operations 
as planned should not seriously affect Florida 
water supplies, it carefully noted the possi- 
bility of pollution of the aquifer if surface 
pollution did occur. Given the surface pol- 
lution potential discussed above, there is a 
clear potential for, some pollution of the 
Plorida subsurface waters. 

A secondary effect of the outflow or leak- 
age potential from Summit Pool is the po- 
tential of significantly reduced water flow in 
the dry season. If leakage is significantly 
more than has been calculated, increased 
backpumping may be needed in an effort to 
maintain the water level in the pool high 
enough to ayoid affecting the flow of the 
aquifer and to permit barge traffic. This 
increased pumping, in turn, would reduce the 
flow of water down the canal system below 
the Summit Pool, producing possible ad- 
verse effects on navigation, the ecosystems 
involved, and possibly leading to salt in- 
trusion. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ON COSTS AND 
BENEFITS 


Economics, as such, are outside the scope 
of this report. However, it should be noted 
that the environmental factors discussed 
above profoundly affect the projected costs 
and benefits. 

The benefits in the’ Corps of Engineers 
benefit/cost ratio of 1.4 to 1 rely heavily on 
recreation. About 24% of the projected (FY 
71) benefits are listed as “recreation,” and 
about 66% are listed as “Transportation sav- 
ings and recreational boating.” Much of this 
recreation is adversely affected by the en- 
vironmental conditions noted aboye, par- 
ticularly those which affect water quality 
and sustained recreation use of the reser- 
voirs. The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission concludes their March 1970 
report on the canal as follows: 

“In conclusion, it is the opinion of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
based on the information now available and 
in consideration of the principles of ecology, 
that the previously assumed benefits from 
fishing and hunting will not be realized 
throughout the project life of the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal.” 

At the same time, environmental factors 
would be expected to increase the costs above 
previous estimates, particularly in the areas 
of weed control for barging and recreation, 
and for other aspects of maintenance of ac- 
ceptable water quality. The projected an- 
nual costs of 1.63 million for Hydrilla con- 
trol in the Inglis Pool alone indicate the 
potential magnitude of the costs, based on 
the most recent information. 

ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 

Because of the rising national concern ex- 
pressed over the fate of the Oklawaha River, 
the Corps of Engineers has considered al- 
ternative routes which would avoid flooding 
the remaining portion of the river. One al- 
ternative route proceeded from the east end 
of Summit Pool, near Silver Springs, east- 
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ward to Lake George. The Corps studied this 
route and rejected it on various grounds, in- 
cluding increased costs due to the length 
and terrain involved. 

A second alternative involves a route to 
the west of the present Oklawaha River and 
roughly parallel to it, between the State 
Route 40 bridge and the Eureka Dam. This 
route would utilize the Rodman Reservoir, 
but would bypass the remaining roughly 
20 mile stretch of the Oklawaha River which 
has not yet been inundated. 

Many of the above environmental con- 
siderations apply to the canal with the al- 
ternative routes as much as to the original 
eanal route. 

The dangers of pollution of surface wa- 
ters and consequent threat of pollution to 
the aquifier apply to the canal with alter- 
native routes since the major areas of in- 
terconnection between the aquifer and the 
canal He west of the proposed alternative 
routes, in the parts of the canal where the 
route would remain unchanged. 

Regardless of the route chosen, a canai 
will provide a direct infestation route and 
means of transport of potential pest orga- 
nisms. Pests such as the Hydrilla and the 
clam, now present at the west end of the 
canal, would have access to the eastern 
waters and up the Oklawaha to the basin 
above, with the alternative as: well as with 
the original routes. 

The eutrophication and associated prob- 
lems will remain for the Rodman Reservoir 
which would be required to maintain a rel- 
atively constant level, and for the other 
parts of the canal, with the alternative 
route. The only area not affected would be 
the by-passed section of the Oklawaha. 
This applies equally to the aquatic weed 
problem. Therefore, many of the concerns 
with maintenance of fishery, water quality, 
and recreation remain equally for the al- 
ternative routing as for the original. 

The problem of reduced water flow in dry 
Seasons, accentuated by backpumping to 
maintain pool levels, possibly resulting in 
increased salinization in the rivers east and 
west, remains with any alternative. 

The proposed bypass would protect the 
Oklawaha from direct physical ‘damage. 
However, there may be indirect impacts 
from altered surface and subsurface water 
levels or regimes. In particularly dry pe- 
riods the water required to maintain the 
Summit Pool (the various problems are de- 
seribed aboye), plus that needed to main- 
tain water level in the by-pass canal, may 
só reduce the flow available to the Oklawaha 
that ecological alterations will result. The 
canal, running parallel to the main river 
course, will alter the subsurface water level 
which will have an effect upon the vegeta- 
tion and wildlife of the surrounding area 
including the river valley. 

FUTURE USE 

Future use is beyond the scope of this 
report. However, it should be emphasized 
that in the absence of the proposed canal, 
maintenance of the environmental values 
discussed above will be dependent upon 
the future uses of the area involved. In 
determining future uses compatible with 
the environmental values, many factors 
must be taken into account, among them 
the various environmental factors discussed 
above, flood control, land ownership, and 
administration. 


TRIBUTE TO RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America have suffered an irreparable 
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loss with the recent death of the Honor- 
able Richard B: Russell, of Georgia, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

My colleague in the Senate distin- 
guished himself as a man of vision who 
loved his Nation and his State. Senator 
Russell was a dedicated champion of the 
national defense who knew his trade 
and practiced it well. My fellows in both 
Houses of Congress and I would do well 
to emulate his selfless devotion to prin- 
ciple. 

A man of outstanding ability, Richard 
Russell also possessed a deep compas- 
sion and understanding. He will be sore- 
ly missed. 

My wife and I extend our deep sym- 
pathy to his brother. 


TIMELY ACTION NEEDED ON TRADE 
LEGISLATION 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the House passed—by a margin of 50 
votes—a trade bill that would grant 
badly needed relief to the shoe and tex- 
tile industries. Unfortunately, the other 
body was unable to complete action 
before Congress adjourned. The need for 
orderly marketing legislation, as the 
following articles clearly point out, not 
only continues but has in fact increased. 
Foreign shoe imports now account for 
42 percent of the American market and, 
in the textile industry, more than 14,000 
jobs were lost during 1970 in New 
England alone. 

The Congress through inaction must 
not surrender two American industries 
to the unrestricted importation of 
articles produced under a system of 
cheap labor abroad. This is exactly what 
will happen if the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not soon report and act on 
trade legislation. This should be a matter 
of the highest priority to the member- 
ship, and I urge action before it is too 
late to bring about this necessary relief. 

The authors of the two articles that 
follow, Mr. William Sullivan and Mr. 
Maxwell Field, are unquestioned author- 
ities in their respective areas of tex- 
tiles and shoes. ‘These gentlemen have 
followed closely the overall industry 
attempt to combat the import problem 
and know from firsthand experience the 
depth of the crisis in terms of factories 
and jobs lost to the Foreign Imports. 

I commend their articles to the readers 
of the Record in order that the urgency 
of the situation can be placed in better 
perspective. 

The articles follow: 

Imports Cur INTO TEXTILES 
(By William F. Sullivan) 

The textile industry in New England and 
in the nation felt the winding down of the 
war in Vietnam and the effects of a stringent 
monetary policy pursued by the government 
in 1970. 

But in addition, the textile industry had 
to cope with the continually rising level of 
textile and apparel imports. This took place 
in spite of declining U.S. consumption. 

Manufacturing employment in New Eng- 
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land declined by 129,000 jobs, or 8.5 per cent 
during the year., Textile and apparel employ- 
ment. declined by about the same rate— 
more than 14,000 jobs, leaving a total of 
148,000 at year end. 

Larger percentage declines were registered 
by such industries as machinery and elec- 
trical machinery which accounted for about 
41,000 lost jobs out of 83,000 jobs lost in 
durable goods industries during this period. 

The reduced level of textile production 
which began in the second quarter of 1970 
will. probably continue into the second 
quarter of 1971, by which time the growth 
of imports should be checked either by leg- 
islation or by voluntary arrangements worked 
out by our government with the principal 
exporting countries. 

The Trade Act of 1970, which provided for 
control.of textile imports as well as shoes, 
was enacted by the House of Representatives 
with a 50-vote margin last November, and 
although the Senate probably would have 
passed the act, time ran out before it came 
to a yote, Protectionist sentiment in the Con- 
gress is expected to be even stronger in 1971. 

With the Administration declaring itself 
réady to turn the economy around, and im- 
ports finally under control, tke textile in- 
dustry hopes to move ahead by mid-1971, 
and modest gains in employment, sales and 
profits should be registered by the year end. 


SHOE MANUFACTURES HARD HiT 
(By Maxwell Field) 

The year 1971 is expected to show lower 
footwear production totals for both the 
United States and New England shoe indus- 
tries than in 1970—declining to the lowest 
levels in several decades! This declining trend 
is a direct result of the rising rate of foreign 
shoes imports—now equal to 42.per cent of 
U.S. shoe production—plus a recessionary pe- 
riod in 1970. 

Total shoe production, exclusive of rubber 
footwear, in the United States in 1971 is fore- 
cast at 550,000,000 pairs, This represents a 
drop of 10 million pairs from 1970 estimated 
output of 560 million pairs and compares 
with an all-time high output of 646 million 
pairs reported for 1968. 

Significantly, it is the lowest output since 
1954—lower than production totals in the 
recession periods of 1958 and 1963! 

The New England shoe industry continues 
as the largest employer among nondurable 
industries in the region, with an estimated 
employment of 66,000 shoe workers in 200 
plants! 

The industry is the largest employer of 
labor in both states of Maine and New 
Hampshire, It is the fourth largest manu- 
facturing industry in Massachusetts. 

There is an additional employment of some 
30,000 workers in the region directly depend- 
ent_on the shoe industry. They are employed 
in the tanning, leather products, shoe ma- 
chinery and shoe supply trades producing 
component items for assembling of finished 
shoes. 

However, this employment has been stead- 
ily declining during the past four years. In 
1967 employment was ata high level of 80,000 
shoe workers plus 35,000 additional workers 
in the leather and shoe supply trades in New 
England! 

From 1968 thru 1970, a total of 71 shoe 
factories ceased operations and 12,450 work- 
ers lost their jobs! It should be noted that a 
few of these plants—7 actually—were re- 
opened by other management groups, but 
with lesser production and fewer workers! 
Thus, these closings account for the drop in 
both output and employment stated above. 

Already, in the first half of January, two 
more factories in Massachusetts announced 
that their plants would be phased out. Some 
700 shoe workers are involved in these clos- 
ings. And looking ahead to the balance of "71, 
more shoe factory shut downs are antici- 
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pated. The reason is that imports are rising 
uncontrollably because of the lack of con- 
gressional and administration action on the 
Trade Bill in the 91st Congress! 

For New England, therefore, we forecast 
1971 will be another year of declining produc- 
tion and employment—just as in 1970 and 
1969. Output is expected to total only 160 
million pairs this year, a drop of 10 million 
pairs from 1970. Last year, New England’s 
ratio of output to U.S, production equaled 
30 percent which compares with a ratio of 
33 percent for the Sixties. 

For 1971, we estimate total U.S. footwear 
imports (non-rubber) will soar to 280 million 
pairs, equal to 50 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction! 

This compares with increases in footwear 
imports in 1970 to a total of 235 million 
pairs—or fully 42 percent of estimated U.S. 
shoe production. 

Forecasts issued by our association esti- 
mate that, if imports continue uncontrolled, 
by 1975 imported footwear will take one-half 
of the domestic market for non-rubber foot- 
wear, This means that imports will equal 
domestic production! 

The major factor for the competitive ad- 
vantages of imported footwear over the do- 
mestic product is simply the wide differential 
in labor costs—to the tune of 20-35 per- 
cent—which Keeps American manufacturers 
at a disadvantage which they can in no way 
overcome, 

The very low and unfair wage structure 
of countries like Spain, Italy, Japan, Taiwan, 
Brazil, etc. are illegal by our standards. In 
this country there are child labor laws, un- 
employment compensation and Social Se- 
curity taxes—federal minimum wage and 
overtime pay—all these additional cost fac- 
tors mitigate—against American manufac- 
turers competing on any reasonable basis 
with imports from foreign countries. 

These facts speak for themselves. They 
explain the persistence of leaders in the foot- 
wear industry—working in harmony and co- 
operation with textile leaders—in support- 
ing trade legislation in Congress to establish, 
via quotas, limitations on footwear imports. 
These bills do not call for a halt in imports. 
They will not so limit supply as to raise 
prices to the consumer! They call for fair 
trade—to enable American producers to give 
jobs to, and keep on their jobs, fine American 
citizens. 

The failure of the 91st Congress to act 
in the last days in December because time 
ran out, can only mean that the shoe in- 
dustry—together with the U.S. textile In- 
dustry—will continue to press for this leg- 
islation in the 92d Congress. 

Every New Englander, yes every American 
citizen, is directly affected by the outcome. 
The issue is clear: Do we expand imports 
and export American jobs? Will the Ameri- 
can citizens employed in shoe-textile jobs 
continue to earn fair wages and support their 
families and pay taxes—or will the Federal 
and state governments continue to pour out 
(or pour down the drain) billions of more 
dollars annually for unemployment and wel- 
fare relief programs? 

Where are the returning veterans from 
Vietnam going to find good jobs and earnings 
high enough to raise their families? 

There is only one American Way! 


CONGRATULATIONS TO CARL 
HANSEN 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
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tunity to call attention to the contri- 
butions made by Carl Hansen of San 
Jose, Calif., to the great effort to find a 
cure for muscular dystrophy which af- 
flicts so many innocent children in 
America. Carl Hansen, as the former 
host of KNTV’s children’s program, 
“Hocus Pocus Show,” promoted Carni- 
vals Against Dystrophy. The money 
raised through these programs is used 
to advance the research and patient 
service programs of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy. Associations of America, Inc, 

Carnivals is a program whereby the 
hosts of popular television shows invite 
their young viewers to write for free 
Carnival kits which explain how funds 
can be raised to help children afflicted 
with this horrible disease. The young- 
sters run carnivals in their own back- 
yards, and through them learn how to 
organize and set up a relatively complex 
project and how to meet the challenge 
of managing their own “small business.” 
Perhaps most importantly, they learn 
to identify with and care for those for 
whom Carnivals are conducted, children 
who, because their bodies have been 
weakened by muscular dystrophy, can- 
not take an active part in the projects. 
In 1970, young people across the Nation 
held 22,383 backyard carnivals, raising 
more than $500,000 for the victims of 
this disease. 

I think we can be justly proud of Carl 
Hansen for the compassion and care his 
program shows and proud too of the 
many thousands of youngsters who care 
enough about other children to make an 
effort to help fight muscular dystrophy. 


BRITISH SHIPPING AIDS 
COMMUNISTS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the recent; 
activity in Laos has focused attention 
on the Communist supply routes that 
keep their men throughout Southeast 
Asia fully equipped. Alarmingly, a good 
deal of these supplies enter North Viet- 
nam in vessels flying the British flag. 

Although Great Britain has contin- 
ually voiced her support of our position 
in Southeast Asia and has claimed to 
be a strong ally, she is unwilling to put 
a stop to vessels supplying the enemy 
with war materials and other essential 
items. 

Moreover, many of these vessels which 
are registered in Hong Kong, are owned 
by Chinese Communist shipping interests 
based in the island protectorate. 

The British have made some effort in 
the last several years to reduce the 
amount of this shipping, but they have 
not gone far enough. In the first 6 
months of 1968, 62 British-flag vessels 
unloaded their’ wares in Haiphong, North 
Vietnam. In the same period in 1969, 42 
ships called on North Vietnam bringing 
essential items for the war. 

The first 6 months of last year saw 
another decline to 26 British ships and 
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that trend has continued into the latter 
half of the year. Without a doubt this 
is a substantial improvement, but the 
British should not permit a single vessel 
bearing their flag to enter the ports of 
North Vietnam. 

The Communists in Southeast Asia can 
survive only with the supplies being 
continually brought to them. The Soviet 
Union, Red China, and other Communist 
countries cannot supply sufficient 
amounts of materials and food. Without 
the aid of America’s so-called friends in 
the free world, Hanoi would have fallen 
long ago. 

I, for one, cannot and will not tolerate 
a supposed ally aiding and abetting an 
enemy. If your neighbor whom you 
valued as a friend helped a robber and 
murderer enter your house, steal your 
belongings and kill your family in ex- 
change for a few dollars, you would not 
tolerate it. 

Yet, on an international level, we are 
willing to tolerate just such actions by 
our supposed friend, Great Britain. 
I sincerely hope that the State Depart- 
ment will begin putting more pressure on 
the British to end this disgraceful slap 
in the face of the United States. Peace 
we all want, but peace we will not get 
while friends aid the enemy. 


TREATMENT OF POW’S 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Richard 
G. Capen, Jr., the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Legislative Affairs, 
addressed a joint session of the Califor- 
nia State Legislature to call attention 
to the status of our brave men who are 
prisoners of war and missing in action. 

Dick Capen has been delegated by 
Secretary Laird himself to lead a move- 
ment that will mobilize the sentiment of 
the American people on this crucial is- 
sue. Through speeches such as the one I 
am commending to you, he is seeking to 
focus the attention of the American peo- 
ple on the inhumane and illegal treat- 
ment our loyal servicemen are receiving. 
Hopefully, world opinion can be mar- 
shaled to demand proper treatment of 
these prisoners and action can be taken 
to secure their safe release. 

Mr. Capen and our Government must 
be supported in this effort, and I en- 
courage all my colleagues to digest his 
remarks, 

I include the article as follows: 
ADDRESS BY MR. RICHARD G, CAPEN, JR., As- 

SISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 

LEGISLATVE APFAIRS BEFORE A JOINT SESSION 

OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

It is a personal privilege for me to have 
the honor today of addressing this unpre- 
cedented joint session of the California State 
Legislature. Through this meeting you honor 
the dedicated service of a braye group of 
more. than 1,550 Americans who today are 
prisoners of war or missing in action. 

Furthermore, you honor the personal 
courage of their families—the thousands of 
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wives, parents and children who have lived 
so long not even knowing whether their 
loved ones are dead or alive, More than 500 
of these relatives live right here in Cali- 
fornia. 

The enemy has referred to our captured 
and missing Americans as “just 1,500 men.” 
They cannot understand how we in America 
can be so concerned about “Just 1,500 men.” 

Well, we are concerned. We are concerned 
about each and every one of them. Other 
civilized nations would expect the kind 
of mounting protest which we have seen 
in America over the enemy's barbaric treat- 
ment of helpless human beings. 

Our entire way of life is founded on the 
dignity and freedom of man. Our nation’s 
heritage is rich with voluntary efforts of 
those who have given their lives so that 
others might live in freedom 

The United States has made clear its hopes 
for an early end to the war through nego- 
tiation. In the absence of such progress in 
Paris, we have made it equally as clear that 
the U.S. intends to withdraw its forces from 
Vietnam, a program made possible through 
the success of Vietnamization. 

We believe it serves no useful purpose to 
go back and debate the issues that led to the 
decision of the early 1960’s which involved 
the United States in Southeast Asia. Since 
that time a large number of Americans have 
served their country in that part of the 
world. We honor the thousands who have 
given their lives. Other thousands have 
risked their lives and risked the possibility 
of being captured. 

I am here today to review briefly this 
country’s determination to defend those 
helpless Americans who have sacrificed so 
much and who are now prisoners of war or 
missing in action. 

The enemy has completely misjudged our 
country’s attitude on this issue. They have 
totally misread the American mind, grossly 
misjudging the mounting opinion that has 
turned so strongly against the North Viet- 
namese, the Viet Cong, and the Pathet Lao 
for their heartless treatment of war 
prisoners. 

Perhaps there has been division of opin- 
ion on the political and military aspects of 
the war. But, there is no division whatso- 
ever on the enemy’s cruel handling of the 
American prisoners. The tide has turned 
against the enemy and they should know 
it. If the other side expects to be treated like 
& civilized nation, it will have to act like a 
civilized nation. 

The enemy has not made the slightest pre- 
tense of complying with the humanitarian 
provisions of the Geneva Convention dealing 
with prisoner of war treatment. 

There never has been a complete and offi- 
cial list of known prisoners released by the 
enemy. There never has been an impartial 
inspection of enemy prisoner camps. There 
never has been the release of sick and in- 
jured prisoners, and there never has been a 
regular flow of mail between the prisoners 
and their families. 

These four standards are minimum provi- 
sions, not just of the Geneva Code, but of 
what any civilized nation would respect. And, 
I might add, the North Vietnamese are sig- 
nators to that Geneva Convention. 

American prisoners have been physically 
tortured. They have been kept in total isola- 
tion for months at a time. Broken bones have 
been rebroken and fingernails removed. 
Medical attention has been denied and 
proper diets ignored. War prisoners have not 
been fully identified. 

Because the enemy's propaganda has al- 
most exclusively focused on a few men held 
by Hanoi, there has been a tendency to be- 
lieve the prisoner of war problem has in- 
volved only North Vietnam. We must never 
forget that nearly half of the 1,550 Ameri- 
can prisoners of war or missing servicemen 
were lost in South Vietnam and Laos. We are 
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as vitally concerned about their plight and 
equally insistent that the Viet Cong and 
Pathet Lao be held accountable for their 
treatment of our men. 

The other half of our captured and missing 
men were shot down over North Vietnam 
during the extensive bombing raids as long 
as five and six years ago. Some of our men 
have been held prisoner by the enemy for 
more than six years. Some have children 
who are now four and five years old and 
have never seen their fathers. 

In just a few weeks one man, who is be- 
lieved to be a prisoner in South Vietnam, 
will pass his seventh year of captivity. This 
is twice as long as any American was held 
a prisoner in all of World War II. In fact, 
more than 300 Americans have now been cap- 
tured or missing longer than any U.S. serv- 
iceman was held during World War II. 

Yet time marches on, bearing down on the 
men and their families. It is not difficult at 
all to understand the severe emotional dis- 
tress to the wives and children who have 
lived with this uncertainty for so many years. 
In desperation, more than 300 family mem- 
bers have knocked on embassy doors around 
the world in a futile search for information, 
merely asking to be told by the enemy 
whether their loved ones are dead or alive. 

Those who have had face-to-face meetings 
with communist officials in Paris and else- 
where have been subjected to a heavy bar- 
rage of propaganda and false promises. How 
tragic it is that the enemy has chosen to 
add to their miserable record of inhumanity 
by ruthlessly exploiting these relatives. 

When the Nixon Administration came into 
office in early 1969, the plight of our prison- 
ers of war and missing men was thoroughly 
reviewed by the Defense Department. Until 
that time little had been said publically 
about Americans who were captured or miss- 
ing in Southeast Asia: The Government's 
position was that a quiet, low-key diplomatic 
approach was more likely to achieve results 
than public discussion of the problem. Re- 
gretfully, this policy brought no significant 
progress. 

We felt it was critical that the Government 
change direction particularly when real- 
izing that, by early 1969, some of the men 
had been listed as prisoners or missing for 
nearly fiye years. The vast majority, of 
course, were lost prior to November 1968 
when the extensive bombing of North Viet- 
nam was being carried out. 

The new approach taken by the U.S. 
Government in the past two years has focused 
world-wide attention on the callous and 
inhumane attitude of Hanoi and its com- 
munist allies in Southeast Asia. 

Since that time the flow of mail from some 
of the men has shown improvement. How- 
ever, the letters received have been severely 
restricted and carefully censored. And, of 
the almost 800 prisoners and missing men 
in South Vietnam and Laos, only one has 
ever been allowed to write at all. 

Although the North Vietnamese have 
announced that families may send small 
packages to prisoners every month, there is 
evidence that certain items are removed and 
there is no provision whatsoever for packages 
for the men missing or captured in South 
Vietnam and Laos. 

Recently, the North Vietnamese have 
stepped up their propaganda efforts in an 
attempt to convey the impression that our 
men are being well treated. No one should 
be deceived when viewing the limited num- 
ber of highly controlled and carefully cen- 
sored interviews which Hanoi has released 
from time to time. 

Such interviews have included only a brief 
glimpse of a very small number of men. The 
same faces show up time after time. Only 
those who, at least outwardly, appear healthy 
are interviewed. Their comments are limited 
to superficial generalities which give little 
assurance that our men are, in fact, being 
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humanely treated. Regrettably, there is nocluding the prisoner question—other actions 


news about. the vast majority of prisoners 
who are not paraded before the cameras 
from time to time. 

The films, themselves, are a violation of the 
Geneva Convention which prohibits the ex- 
ploitation of prisoners of war for propa- 
ganda purposes or the exposing of prisoners 
to public curiosity, 

If the enemy is truly providing humani- 
tarian treatment for our men, why should 
they have to resort to releasing carefully 
controlled propaganda films? Why should 
they be afraid to permit impartial inspec- 
tions of prisoner of war camps? Why do they 
continue to claim humane treatment when 
we have strong evidence to the contrary? 

In recent months a number of lists. of 
men reported to be held in North Vietnam 
have been released to the public. Included 
have been indications that some men ap- 
parently have died in captivity. Tragically and 
cruelly, the enemy has even refused to pro- 
vide essential information about those men. 
What possible reason could the enemy have 
for not officially identifying men who may 
have died three or four years ago? 

In contrast to the enemy's approach, the 
Government of South Vietnam has consist- 
ently abided by the Geneva Convention in 
their treatment of North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong prisoners, Today, the Republic of 
Vietnam holds some 38,000 prisoners of war. 
The camps are regularly inspected by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross. 
More than 200 sick and injured prisoners 
have been returned by the South Vietnamese 
despite numerous obstacles set up by the 
other side. 

I visited one of the camps in South Viet- 
nam and can attest to the humanitarian 
treatment of the prisoners, a fact verified 
regularly by the ICRC inspection teams. 

The immediate release of all prisoners of 
war has been discussed weekly by our nego- 
tiators in Paris for over a year. The release of 
all prisoners of war has been an integral part 
of the President's forthcoming and generous 
proposal for ending the war in Southeast 
Asia through a negotiated settlement. Our 
Government’s comprehensive peace proposal 
for the immediate exchange of all prisoners 
would result in the release to the other side 
of, ten times as many menas- they hold. 

The U.S. Government, has made it abso- 
lutely clear that its goal is to restore peace, 
that its goal is an early end of the war 
through negotiations. 

Lacking any meaningful response in Paris, 
the United States has moved forward to end 
its involvement in Southeast Asia through 
Vietnamization. 

As a result of its success, five targets for 
withdrawal of American forces have already 
been reached ahead of schedule and the sixth 
will be attained within the next few weeks. 
By May 1, the authorized troop ceiling of 
U.S. forces will have been reduced by more 
than 265,000 Americans since the Nixon Ad- 
ministration took office. These troop with- 
drawals will continue. 

The United States is turning over the com- 
bat responsibility, it is withdrawing Ameri- 
cans and it has substantially reduced U.S. 
casualties. These efforts in bringing American 
troops home from Southeast Asia, together 
with our country’s forthright peace initia- 
tives, have convinced other nations—friends 
and critics alike—that the U.S, seeks an end 
to the war. 

As others understand this goal, they also 
understand and support our determination 
to seek the immediate release of all Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and, in the interim, to 
assure humane treatment of the Americans 
held captive. Even those sympathetic to the 
other side have become increasingly intoler- 
ant of the enemy's- cruel handling of the 
prisoner question. 

Because the enemy has consistently refused 
to negotiate seriously on any subject—in- 
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by the U.S. Government have been necessary. 
One approach has included prisoner of war 
rescue attempts deep in enemy territory. We 
will continue to consider similar actions in 
the future, realizing that such rescue op- 
tions become increasingly important as this 
Government receives information that Amer- 
icans apparently are dying in the hands of 
the enemy. 

The humanitarian involvement of private 
citizens and organizations around the world 
have added measurably to our Government's 
efforts in behalf of American missing and 
captured men, 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross passed—without a dissenting vote—a 
resolution supporting humane treatment of 
war prisoners. A similar resolution was 
adopted by the United Nations. Measures, 
calling for the humanitarian treatment of 
prisoners of war, have been approved by 
numerous State Legislatures. In addition, 
the U.S. Congress has devoted considerable 
attention to the prisoner subject, passing 
numerous resolutions and holding an. un- 
precedented joint session to hear a report 
by Colonel Frank Borman who travelled 
around the world as a special emissary of 
the President of the United States on behalf 
of American POW’s. 

At the same time there has been continued 
support from the news media through news- 
paper editorials, magazine feature stories, 
and television news coverage. 

The support which you have shown today, 
as the elected leaders in California, serves 
as strong encouragement and hope for these 
men and for their families who live not just 
in California but across the Nation. I know 
this from personal experience because I have 
met with more than 2,500 of these brave 
American wives, parents and children. 

The three most recently released American 
prisoners, who: were freed by Hanoi in Au- 
gust 1969, left us with one message which I 
shall never forget. 

Despite all the personal hardship they en- 
dured; despite all the mental and emotional 
suffering; despite the long seperation from 
their families; and despite the total lack of 
communication with others, these men never 
gave up hope. 

They endured their captivity through a 
strong faith in God, through an unending 
dedication to their country, and through an 
enduring love of family. Those men who re- 
main behind in captivity have kept their 
hope. They have proven their faith in Amer- 
ica. Have we proven our faith in them? 

We in the Defense Department feel a strong 
responsibility to these men for their dedi- 
cation and sacrifice. We insist that every- 
thing possible done to assure the proper 
treatment of our men in captivity, to obtain 
their eventual release, and while they are 
gone, to give every possible assistance to their 
wives, children and parents. 

We appreciate the concern expressed here 
today in California and we welcome your 
support of our determination to resolve the 
plight of these men whose courage we so 
deeply admire and whose suffering we so 
deeply regret. 

These men have served our country well. 
Their families have suffered long, and all 
Americans are determined that our brave 
men will not be forgotten, 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


THE CAUSES OF POVERTY IN 
THE MILITARY 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Capt. 
Fletcher Hamilton, a doctor in the U.S. 
Army, has written a most penetrating 
analysis of the conditions under which 
our GI’s must exist in Europe. As former 
Chief of Army Community Services for 
about one-fifth of Germany, and as 
current chief of social work of the neuro- 
psychiatric clinic at the Nuernberg Army 
Hospital, Captain Hamilton has had a 
great deal of experience in dealing with 
the social and emotional problems of 
soldiers and their families. 

In listing the facts which confront our 
GT's, the first item Captain Hamilton 
mentions is: 

The total income of married enlisted men 
in the grades of E-1 through E-3, and 
married E-4’s and E-5’s with children, is be- 
low the poverty level as given by the U.S. 
Social Security Administration. 


Another problem is the unwillingness 
of the military to extend travel and fam- 
ily moving allowances to lower ranking 
personnel. As a result: 

In Europe, there is a definite “poverty 
cycle” for many of the married enlisted 
men, ... The soldier usually borrows money 
to get his family to Europe, then must 
borrow money to pay the very high rent for 
housing. . .. When a man has more debts 
than he can pay, he is often demoted in rank 
for letters of indebtedness, making his fi- 
nancial situation still worse. 


Mr. Speaker, it is intolerable that we 
allow a continuation of the conditions 
which have impoverished those whom we 
ask to defend our Nation. Regardless of 
the draft, the pay recommendations of 
the Gates Commission must be enacted 
so that military service no longer im- 
poses a financial penalty on our men in 
uniform. 

Tinelude the article as follows: 

A STUDY OF THE POVERTY OF ENLISTED 

FAMILIES IN EUROPE 

1. Problem: The poverty situation of many 
lower ranking U.S. military families in 
Europe. 

2. Facts: 

a. The total income of married enlisted 
men in the grades of E-1 through E-3 and 
married E-4’s and E-5’s with children is be- 
low the poverty level as given by the U.S. 
Social Security Administration. 

b. Married servicemen in the grades of 
E-1 through E-4 and E-5 who do not have 
three years of service left when assigned to 
Europe do not receive the following help that 
is provided to nearly all officers and NCO’s: 

(1) Dislocation allowance—one month’s 
housing allowance to help expenses of com- 
ing to Europe, 

(2) Pay for travel of family to and from 
Europe. 
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(3) Shipment of household goods to and 
from Europe. 

(4) U.S. government housing, 

(5) A station allowance when living on the 
economy in a high cost area. 

(6) Family separation pay if the family 
stays in the U.S. with the serviceman in 
Europe. 

c. Percentage pay raises across the board 
that have been passed by Congress do not 
help the poverty pay of the lower ranking 
EM. 7.9% of $143 is “bread crumbs” as com- 
pared to 7.9% of an officer’s pay. 

According to officers at Hq., USAREUR, in 
January 1971, there were approximately 126,- 
500 enlisted men in the grades of E-1 to E-5 
in the Army in Europe. This does not include 
members of the other services. 

e. According to figures provided to this 
writer, 50% of E-5's in the U.S. Army are 
married, and 25% of E-4's and below are mar- 
ried. 

f. Nearly all married servicemen in the 
grades of E-4 and below would qualify to 
buy Federal Food Stamps. There is no way 
at present for U.S. servicemen to purchase 
food stamps in Europe, even though military 
commissaries are accepting food stamps in 
the U.S. There are military commissaries in 
Europe near almost all military units. 

g. There are no U.S. Welfare Departments 
in Europe even though many families qualify 
for public assistance in the U.S. Servicemen 
in Europe pay federal and state taxes, yet 
cannot receive welfare services available to 
them in the U.S. 

h. Very limited financial assistance is avall- 
able in Europe through American Red Cross 
and Army Emergency Relief. Financial help 
from these services is usually a loan, on a 
one-time basis, and only for an “emergency.” 

i. German welfare services do not provide 
financial assistance to U.S. service families 
in Germany. 

j. A study done last year by the Army in 
Europe on the average cost of economy hous- 
ing in Germany revealed ar average housing 
cost ranging from approximately $115 to 
$130 per month. 

k. There is a shortage of economy housing 
in almost all parts of Germany. In the Nuern- 
berg area alone, there are approximately 172 
families on waiting lists for economy housing 
at Family Housing. For the month prior to 
10 February 1971, the housing office was able 
to find only 12 families economy housing. In 
the Nuernberg area, as of 31 December 1970 
there were 1119 U.S. military families living 
on the German economy. A study done by 
this writer in January 1971 of 40 E-5's and 
below in Nuernberg, revealed an average econ- 
omy housing cost of $112 per month. This is 
more than the total family allotment (Ciass 
Q) of the married E-i through E-3. 

1. Most civilian jobs on U.S. installations in 
Europe are held by local nationals or by per- 
sons from another European country. These 
jobs are classified as local national jobs and 
American dependents cannot fill the jobs 
because of this classification. Many of these 
jobs could be done and done better by Ameri- 
can dependents. 

m. Lower ranking enlisted men in Europe 
have to pay more for car insurance than any 
other group of military. Automobile insur- 
ance is extremely expensive in Europe. 

n. Many soldiers are being sent to Europe 
immediately following duty in Vietnam. The 
“Stars and Stripes” printed an article that 
stated., approximately. 4500 soldiers were 
scheduled to come to Europe from Vietnam 
in the month of February 1971. 

3. Discussion: 

Numerous studies by mental health profes- 
sionals in the United States have demon- 
strated the correlation between poverty and 
mental illness in civilian life. Poyerty in the 
Army has equally destructive effects on the 
physical and emotional well-being of the sol- 
dier. Although all lower ranking enlisted 
men are poorly paid, the poverty of the sol- 
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dier stationed in Europe is far more flagrant 
than that of his counterpart in the United 
States or even in Vietnam. Moreover, the con- 
trast between the living standard of the GI 
and that of officers and NCO’s is much 
greater in Europe than elsewhere. 

Unlike Vietnam, the soldier’s tour in Eu- 
rope is not limited to 12 months; it may be 
two years or longer, and frequently follows 
directly after duty in Southeast Asia. Un- 
like Vietnam, there is no “good reason” why 
a married man cannot be accompanied by his 
family while in Europe. The families of of- 
cers and NCO's are not only encouraged to 
come to Europe, but have their families and 
household goods brought to Europe at gov- 
ernment expense, and are given govern- 
ment housing to live in. This assistance is 
not given to the great majority of the mar- 
ried lower ranking enlisted men sent to 
Europe. If an officer of NCO has a delay in 
having his family join him, he is paid a 
family separation allowance to help his in- 
come; not so for the married lower ranking 
serviceman who is separated from his family. 
A hospitalized psychiatric patient made the 
point so clearly when he asked, “Does the 
officer need his wife more than I need mine?” 
This man’s wife and children were in the 
U.S. 

In Europe, there is a definite “poverty 
cycle” for many of the married enlisted men, 
They wish their families to be with them 
in Europe. In a foreign country it is very 
lonely for a man to be without his family for 
extended periods of time. The soldier usually 
borrows money to get his family to Europe, 
then must borrow money to pay very high 
rent for housing. To move into most apart- 
ments in Germany, there is a deposit of one 
to three months rent, plus one month’s rent 
fee to an agent for finding the apartment, 
plus the first month's rent! The lower rank- 
ing servicemen does not have his household 
goods brought to Europe at government ex- 
pense, so he must buy his household appli- 
ances in Europe. If these soldiers can afford 
to buy transportation, it is usually an auto- 
mobile 10 to 20 years old. These are very 
dangerous and there are many car repairs. 
The insurance rates are the highest for the 
lower ranking serviceman. When a man has 
more debts than he can pay, he is often de- 
moted in rank for letters of indebtedness, 
making his financial situation still worse. 

In the United States lower ranking service- 
men have much help that is not available in 
Europe, In the U.S., second jobs are available 
for the soldier, and jobs are available for his 
wife. In Europe, jobs are very scarce, if avail- 
able at all. Most civilian jobs with the U.S. 
military in Europe are occupied by local na- 
tionals (Europeans). Most of thesé jobs could 
be done—and probably done better—by 
American dependents because of the lan- 
guage problems of many local nationals. If 
American soldiers and dependents had these 
jobs instead, it would bring many of the 
enlisted families out of poverty. Another 
point is that it would decrease millions of 
dollars in gold flow. An article in the “Stars 
and Stripes” on 14 February 1971, on jobs for 
dependents quoted a Department of Defense 
Official as saying that post exchange and non- 
appropriated fund jobs were filled by Ameri- 
can dependents if possible. This is a small 
minority of the civilian jobs In Europe with 
the U.S. Forces. Most civilian jobs are appro- 
priated-jund jobs and most of these jobs are 
filled by Europeans. 

To help lower ranking enlisted men in the 
U.S., there are many welfare services avail- 
able. Federal Food Stamps and public assist- 
ance are available in many states, Military 
commissaries in the U.S. have been author- 
ized to accept Federal Food Stamps from 
military families. In Europe there are com- 
missaries near almost all military units, yet 
there is no way provided for families to buy 
food stamps in Europe. Even though U.S. 
servicemen in Europe pay federal and state 
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taxes, they do not receive the many helpful 
services of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare or the services of the 
state welfare agencies. 

The points so far mentioned in this discus- 
sion place a great deal of emotional stress 
upon the soldier, his family and his marriage. 
Nearly all of the married, lower ranking en- 
listed men are in the early years of their 
marriage—the adjustment period. The prob- 
lems of the enlisted men mentioned in this 
paper are deterrents to the marriage adjust- 
ment of the U.S. soldier in Europe. Prolonged 
separations and financial difficulties in mar- 
riage are recognized by mental health pro- 
fessionals as deterrents to a happy marriage 
in the great majority of cases. 

4. Conclusions: 

a. There are many military families living 
in poverty in Europe. 

b. There are few jobs available in Europe 
for soldiers and American dependents to sup- 
plement family income. 

c. There has been an ever-widening gap 
between the incomes of the lower ranking 
servicemen and that of the officers and NCO’s. 

d. Officers and NCO's receive many finan- 
cial benefits that the lower ranking service- 
men do not receive. 

e. Welfare services for military families in 
Europe are few and inadequate. 

f. The effectiveness of U.S. Forces in Eu- 
rope is being lowered by the social and emo- 
tional problems caused by the poverty of 
many of its members. 

5. Recommendations: 

a. A sizable pay increase for lower ranking 
enlisted men to raise all military families 
above the poverty level. 

b. “Command sponsorship” for all married 
servicemen to include these financial bene- 
fits: dislocation allowance, travel pay for all 
dependents, station allowance for high-cost 
housing areas, government, shipment of 
household goods. 

c. End of sending a soldier on two consec- 
utive overseas assignments, unless requested 
by the soldier. 

d. Unless all military families have their 
incomes raised above the poverty level, Fed- 
eral Food Stamps and other financial welfare 
services should be provided to the families in 
Europe. 

e. Make changes in civilian jobs with the 
U.S. military in Europe so that all jobs pos- 
sible will be given to American dependents 
instead of Europeans. 

This study is the personal work and opin- 
ion of the undersigned and does not represent 
the views of the U.S. Army, Europe. 

Capt. FLETCHER HAMILTON, 
MSC Social Worker. 
Maj. Steve S. SIMRIN, 
MC Psychiatrist. 


ESTONIA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 53d anniversary of the independence 
of Estonia, one of the three Baltic Re- 
publics. Unfortunately, Estonia and its 
sister nations, Latvia and Lithuania, are 
today independent only in theory. While 
their status as separate and free entities 
is recognized by the United States, the 
cruel fact remains that these countries 
are today controlled by the puppet re- 
gimes of the Soviet Empire. 

During the seven centuries from 1219 
to 1918, Estonia was controlled, in whole 
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or in part, by Danes, Germans, Poles, 
Russians, and Swedes. It declared its in- 
dependence from Russia on February 24, 
1918, but many difficult days passed be- 
fore freedom became a reality. 

Later in 1918 the infant republic was 
attacked by Germany, but that nation 
collapsed as World War I came to an end. 
On November 28, 1918, just 17 days after 
the armistice was concluded, Estonia was 
invaded by the Soviet Union, which had 
made an earlier peace with Germany. 

With help from Finland and a British 
fleet, Estonia fought back and by Febru- 
ary 1919, the invaders had been driven 
out. Soviet attacks continued through- 
out the spring, however, with fighting 
first on Russian territory and then on 
the soil of Estonia. An armistice was de- 
clared on December 31 and peace con- 
cluded February 2, 1920. 

Freedom for the Estonians lasted for 
but two decades. Soviet troops occupied 
Estonia on June 16 and 17, 1940, and the 
Communist invaders set up a new gov- 
ernment which staged a one-party elec- 
tion on July 14. The parliament that 
resulted voted a week later for incor- 
poration in the Soviet Union. Absorption 
into the Soviet Empire followed on 
August 6. 

National Socialist Germany invaded 
Estonia in 1941 and remained until 1944 
when the Soviet Union again took over 
its small neighbor. Since then scores of 
new nations have become independent 
in Africa, Asia, and the islands of the 
sea, but Estonia remains a Soviet colony. 

As a result of the Soviet conquest of 
this little nation, 120,000 Estonians were 


deported and replaced by people from 
other parts of the huge Soviet Empire. 
Agriculture has been collectivized, in- 
dustry nationalized, education commu- 


nized, religion discouraged, and the 
standard of living lowered. 

Mr. Speaker, may God speed the day 
when Estonia and the other two Baltic 
States will once again be truly free mem- 
bers of the family of nations. 


HORTON COMMEMORATES THE 
150TH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUND- 
ING OF MONROE COUNTY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
founding of Monroe County, N.Y. I am 
honored to represent the 36th Congres- 
sional District of which Monroe County 
is a part. 

Today the county legislature paused 
in its work to honor this day. Past and 
present supervisors, village mayors, his- 
torians, city and county officials, judges, 
department heads, and others joined in 
the observation. 

Throughout the year, towns and vil- 
lages will-hold festivals and other cele- 
brations to commemorate this anniver- 
sary. 

The founding of Monroe County oc- 
curred 150 years ago today when the leg- 
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islature in Albany officially recognized 
Monroe County and formed it from parts 
of Ontario and Genesee Counties. 

One historical account says of the 
events leading up to the founding that 
“as early as 1816 agitation had begun 
for a new county to be carved out of 
Ontario and Genesee Counties much to 
the objection of Cananadaigua and Ba- 
tavia, affluent communities whose power 
and infiuence posed as formidable rivals.” 

A signed petition was taken to the State 
legislature the following year and was 
rejected. The next spring follow-up ef- 
forts proved equally fruitless. In 1819 an- 
other petition failed. Finally after five 
other attempts, success came. On Feb- 
ruary 23, 1821—150 years ago today— 
the bill creating a county named for 
President Monroe was approved. 

Since those days when work and leisure 
centered around the banks of the Gene- 
see River, Monroe County has grown in 
prominence in many fields. With a popu- 
lation of more than 700,000, including 
the city of Rochester, it leads the world 
in many areas of manufacturing—photo- 
graphic, business copiers, optical, scien- 
tific, dental equipment and automotive 
products to name only a few. It also 
ranks high in the manufacturing of com- 
munication and electronic equipment 
and men’s clothing and accessories. 

With several outstanding centers, for 
learning and performing, Monroe County 
has gained eminence in the fields of cul- 
ture and the arts. With eleven institu- 
tions of higher learning, the county offers 
& wide range of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

And year round, Monroe County is a 
scenic wonderland. It is a winter sports- 
man’s delight in the winter and a garden 
of color in the spring and summer. 

The 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Monroe County is a time to note 
these many contributions and to recog- 
nize what Monroe County offers to resi- 
dents and visitors to the area. I know 
that Monroe County will continue to 
make contributions in these and many 
other fields. 

I ask that my colleagues join me and 
the people of Monroe County in com- 
memorating this special day in the his- 
tory of New York State. 


MAN AND SPACE EXPLORATION 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, Deputy Associ- 
ate Administrator for NASA delivered 
the primary address to an audience at 
Texas Christian University as a part of 
the 1971 Ministers Week and TCU/Fort 
Worth Week observance. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include the text of Dr. von Braun’s 
remarks. 

MAN, AND SPACE EXPLORATION 
(By Dr. Wernher von Braun) 

Man has ever looked upward for the source 

of his being. 
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Heayen and the heavens have inspired in 
him a longing for good, in the one, and com- 
prehension of existence in the other. His awe 
of the Infinite, the desire to know God and 
to understand His works, are among the 
noblest passions of mankind. 

Today, in the space program, we are learn- 
ing there is no absolute “up” or “down” but 
only an “outward” and “inward,” a discovery 
that reinforces the concept of the Creator’s 
abiding concern with the human soul, and 
of His pervading Will throughout the uni- 
verse. The old sense of up and down is sym- 
bolic of man's parochial view of God’s works, 
and his limited ability of comprehension, 
from which, through the generations, we are 
being led. 

In the space program, in exploring the 
heavens, we see an activity that probes out- 
ward into the cosmic design to bring about 
an understanding of its events, its laws and 
principles; and inward to comprehend the 
basic “building blocks” of life. In the per- 
spective of history, the objectives of the space 
program are as old as man himself, constitut- 
ing a search into the essential nature of ex- 
istence and of man’s place in it. 

These are not frivolous goals. Learning is 
a fundamental need, serving many practical 
human requirements, but even more impor- 
tant, learning serves the human spirit by 
broadening our vision and increasing our 
comprehension. It is the conscious, yet in- 
stinctive, movement of the human soul to- 
ward the light from the dark of ignorance. 

As a people, we can be proud of the poli- 
cies and objectives set forth by Congress in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. That Act includes not only concern 
for the general welfare and security of the 
United States, but makes it national policy 
that all our activities in space should be 
devoted to peaceful purposes for the benefit 
of all mankind, It sets forth as an objective 
that our activities in aeronautics and space 
shall contribute to the expansion of not just 
American knowledge of phenomena in the 
atmosphere and space, but to the expansion 
of human knowledge. It specifically requires 
that the United States cooperate with other 
nations and groups of nations in work done 
pursuant to the Act and in the peaceful ap- 
plication of science and technology derived 
from our space efforts. 

This is a far-seeing expression of national 
will. It insures that what might well have 
been a secret and selfish endeavor is instead 
an open and enlightened one devoted to the 
increase and useful application of knowledge 
of the air and space for the benefit of man. 
It isn’t every day that a nation, of its own 
free will, declares it will share the fruits of 
a technological program so powerful and so 
significant as space flight. 

That the space program offers great new 
power and significance to the life of a na- 
tion and its people can be discovered if we 
take the time and trouble to examine its 
achievements, and what these mean in terms 
of the human spirit, culture, economic 
strength, the quality of life, and security, to 
name but a few of our major concerns. Sci- 
ence is the search for an understanding of 
nature, and with this search we acquire men- 
tal and manual skills that underlie the 
strength of society. Knowledge of scientific 
facts and development of technological tech- 
niques gives us the high standard of living 
we enjoy today. But the human spirit is the 
key to whatever we can accomplish, 

We may argue that our standard of living 
is inadequate, that there are many deficien- 
cies glaringly apparent in society today, 
and I would be the last to deny it, How- 
ever, we should also recognize that all the 
most underprivileged, poverty-stricken na- 
tions are the very ones whose science and 
technology are the most backward and prim- 
itive, or. which are solely the instruments 
of a dictatorship that places state above 
people. 
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It may be pointed out that modern tech- 
nology is responsible for the major ils of 
society and ecology, and. poses the grim 
peril of global holacaust and annihilation; 
I would modify the assertion only by say- 
ing the use of some technology has»resulted 
in these problems in society and the ecology. 
But the other side of the coin is that mod- 
ern science and technology are producing 
the knowledge and the tools and the wealth 
by which we can hope to control and elim- 
inate these ills, and perhaps avert others 
that are bound to arise as the world’s popu- 
lation increases. We need not less science 
and technology; we desperately need more if 
we are to surmount the pressing problems 
that grow with our growing cities, and if 
we are to arrest the deterioration of the 
global environment. At the same time we 
must learn to use science and technology 
more responsibly so as to. avoid harmful ef- 
fects when they are put to the wrong use. 

Already the space fiight program has 
opened the hearts and minds of earth's peo- 
ple to a broader comprehension of their 
planet earth and of human relationships. 
The. descriptions of this most beautiful of 
planets as viewed from far out in space by 
our astronauts has brought home to all of 
us the uniqueness of man’s home in the 
solar system. 

The Apollo landings on the moon, the 
sight of earth's first men walking on its 
desolate surface, brought all mankind to- 
gether in closer brotherhood. For those brief 
hours, brotherhood was translated from an 
ideal into an emotional experience, reach- 
ing into the souls of all who watched, in all 
those hundreds of millions of people. 

How do we evaluate such a spiritual expe- 
rience brought about by modern science and 
technology? And was the presence of man 
there so minor a factor that the same effect 
could have been accomplished by landing 
robots on the face of the moon? 

And again, when the Apollo 13 astronauts 
were in peril of being lost in space, the 
prayers and deep concern for three fellow- 
men occupied the hearts and thoughts of 
earth’s people for days on end until the 
astronauts returned safely in their crippled 
spacecraft. These are moving demonstrations 
of how men of many tongues and races were 
drawn together on a scale and in the same 
instant in time never before experienced. 

Of course, the Apollo program was not de- 
signed with these spiritual values in mind. 
Apollo was conceived for a number of very 
mundane, but still relevant purposes to ful- 
fill. Others have since been added as our 
vision expanded with a growing realization 
of the exceptional capabilities it was creat- 
ing for man’s use. The spiritual returns were 
indeed a happy surprise, and serve to remind 
us that nothing exists in a vacuum—nel- 
ther the works of God nor the works of man. 
Everything is related in some way to all other 
things, both in being and in effects, and 
Apollo is no exception. 

If Apollo has contributed in a small way 
to increased spiritual awareness of the 
brotherhood of man, it has contributed sub- 
stantially to his material well-being. Man 
may not live by bread alone, but it goes a 
long way in sustaining his corporeal exist- 
ence, Apollo, and the space program as a 
whole, are of course technological programs 
which create new resources, and are char- 
acteristic of all research and development 
activities. They bring about technological 
change that for the most part has lightened 
the task of providing the necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter, as well as the luxuries 
to which most of our people have become 
accustomed—tasks that once were supplied 
through drudgery and even slavery. 

Social welfare programs, on the other 
hand,’ for the most part redistribute exist- 
ing resources among those who for one rea- 
son or another are unable to provide for 
themselves. A responsive and responsible 
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government, of course, must carry out both 
activities—one that produces technological 
change, to ensure continued economic 
growth, and the other to bring about social 
change, to ensure the care of the needy. 

There is a proverb that describes these 
separate activities quite aptly: 


“Give a man a fish, and you feed him for a 
day; 

Teach a iit to fish, and he can feed himself 
for a lifetime.” 

To this we might add a third line to in- 
clude, symbolically, the benefits of our space 
program: 

“Discover new fish and new ways to fish, 
and you ensure his and his children’s diet.” 

In essence, this is one of the principal aims 
of both manned and unmanned space ex- 
ploration: to discover new enterprises and 
new, more efficient ways to achieve peaceful 
objectives that benefit all mankind. NASA's 
space program is providing the capabilities 
and the vehicles by which the resources of 
space can be tapped and used for human 


It would be natural to think there can be 
no resources in space since “nothing” is 
there. But, on the contrary, there is a great 
deal there, as we are finding out. At this 
time and distance into the space program, 
the greatest resource we have discovered is 
knowledge, of which there is an apparently 
limitless supply placed there by the Creator. 
To gain this knowledge and to use it for 
man’s benefit, we are learning to reliably 
place men and equipment into earth-orbit, 
and to send both out into the solar system. 

Much of what goes on in space, especially 
in the Earth-Sun relationships, and cosmic 
rays from deep space, affect our environment 
and ecology, probably even our biology, It 
is wise and prudent to learn the mechanism 
of these relationships and radiation, and 
what trends they may cause in the earth’s 
evolution and climate. Space is an infinite 
laboratory into which we are bringing the 
instruments, the equipment and machines, 
and eventually the trained experimenters 
to unravel mysteries that we can only guess 
at here on the earth’s surface, 

So we are sending automated, unmanned 
Spacecraft to the planets and around the 
sun, observe the earth through specially de- 
signed instruments and the eyes and brains 
of astronauts placed in earth-orbit, and ex- 
plore the moon by manned and unmanned 
expeditions. Many scientists now believe the 
moon is the “Rosetta Stone” of space by 
which we shall be able to decipher the an- 
cient inscriptions of creation. 

You might well ask whether it is worth 
all the trouble and expense to try to read 
these old inscriptions. Aren't they pretty far 
removed from the very practical and urgent 
problems we face here on earth? Scientists 
can get very excited about such esoteric mat- 
ters as moon rocks, the solar “wind,” and 
being able to measure the distance of the 
moon from earth to an accuracy of less than 
a foot, but just how do these rate alongside 
urban decay and environmenta] pollution? 

Answers to these questions are beginning 
to get clearer now that there has been a 
chance to study the vast amount of data and 
material brought back by the first two Apollo 
expeditions. And Apollo 14 is certain to fur- 
ther clarify the value of lunar exploration 
when the results of its mission to the Fra 
Mauro Hills have been examined, as will also 
the following missions of Apollos 15, 16, and 
17. 

The fact that we can now measure the 
distance to the moon so accurately, for in- 
stance, means that it should be possible to 
measure accurately the amount of continen- 
tal drift that has been going on for eons 
here on earth. If we can know for sure how 
much the continents are drifting apart year 
by year and decade by decade, as a geochem- 
ist has pointed ^ut, we'll get a better idea of 
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some of the mechanics involved in earth- 
quakés and volcanic activity. We may also be 
able to measure accurately the “wobble"’ of 
the earth as it turns on its axis, and this 
could help further in understanding these 
sometimes catastrophic events, perhaps even 
predict. them. Such knowledge, of course, 
would be of very direct importance to hu- 
manity. 

The possibility of doing this came about 
when our astronauts left the laser reflector 
experiments on the moon's, Sea of Tranquil- 
ity and Ocean of Storms. Scientists from dif- 
ferent parts of the world have been able to 
direct their laser beams to these reflectors 
and correlate the measurements. 

The laser experiments lead us to another 
aspect of lunar studies, Science is a com- 
parative activity. We learn by comparing one 
thing with another. Now, for the first time, 
scientists around the world have been able 
to directly study rocks and dust from 
another, known heavenly body, material 
which has evolved under conditions quite 
different from earthly conditions. This helps 
us to understand our own planet and its de- 
velopment in very profound ways. 

Is this of secondary importance to our 
earthly problems? Well, let’s look at some 
things we are finding out about lunar ma- 
terial. Experiments going on show that the 
moon dust produces an astonishing effect 
on certain plants. They grow bigger and 
stronger and greener than the same plants 
grown in the best fertilizers agriculturists 
have been able to create to date. The De- 
partment of Agriculture's chief plant path- 
ologist at NASA's Manned Spacecraft Center, 
Dr. Charles Walkinshaw, says he doesn’t 


know what it is the moon dust has, but it 
does something to plants that nothing else 
can duplicate. The Forestry Service plans 
to set up its own project to find out what 
it is that lunar dust has that earth soil 
and fertilizers lack, and I understand the 
Chevron Chemical Company—which makes 


fertilizers under the Ortho name—is think- 
ing of financing a program to understand 
how it acts, If they can discover the mecha- 
nism by which moon dust works, then it 
may be possible to imitate it, and this could 
be as great a discovery as the Green Revolu- 
tion which has caused an enormous im- 
provement in rice growing. 

Here’s another discovery. Just recently, 
Dr. Gerald Taylor reported to the second 
annual Lunar Science Conference in Houston 
that moon material from core samples col- 
lected by the Apollo 11 astonauts has some 
unknown ingredient that kills bacteria. Two 
virulent germs that are very hard to kill by 
earthly antiseptics were easily killed in the 
material from the core sample. Again, if we 
can discover what this unknown ingredient 
is, it may be possible to create an antiseptic 
that will aid in the medical treatment of 
patients with hard-to-cure diseases, Such 
a discovery would rank with the discovery 
of penicillin. 

I hope from these few examples of the 
results of our lunar studies you can agree 
with me that exploration of the moon doesn't 
automatically detract from the attention we 
should give to our human problems, It 
really isn't incompatible with such urgent 
priorities as feeding the poor, healing the 
sick, or even improying the environment. 
It may be as significant to you as it is to 
other observers, that the public has sud- 
denly become aware of our environmental 
situation in just the past year or so. In 
the same time that a half-billion people 
had a view of our planet earth taken by the 
Apollo astronauts, and heard their inspired 
descriptions of its lonely beauty in the 
black of space, we find many people becom- 
ing very much interested in environmental 
problems and the growing peril to our 
ecology. 

Was this just coincidence? Did humanity, 
which for tens of thousands of years had 
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regarded the lands, the rivers, the seas, 
and the air all about, as a gigantic waste 
disposal, Suddenly and spontaneously by the 
millions become concerned about the en- 
vironment? It isn’t as though ecologists 
had not been crying for years about what 
we were doing to polute the environment 
and waste its resources. Few paid any heed 
until after the Apollo flights. Only then 
was the earth revealed visually as a closed 
system, a single entity on which we all 
lived, and where—for generations, at least— 
there is small likelihood we shall live any- 
where else. 

Now, the point I would like to leave with 
you is that none of these discoveries or re- 
sults of our manned lunar exploration pro- 
gram were anticipated, Going to the moon 
was literally going to a new world. We 
haven't begun to sort out everything found 
there that will be significant to our lives 
here on earth. But we can be sure that the 
most significant are yet to be revealed. 

Anyone familiar with the history of sci- 
ence and technology knows you can’t predict 
what discovery, or what piece of knowledge, 
or what invention is someday going to be im- 
portant. Discovery, knowledge and invention 
are vital to human survival. Research, devel- 
opment, and the space program, which is a 
Synthesis of almost all the disciplines, are 
activities that play a large role in leading 
men from the dark of ignorance toward the 
light of comprehension. As that remarkable 
“comprehensivist,” Buckminster Fuller, 
points out, those who decry science and tech- 
nology should think of the consequences of 
not having either of them. Few are the social 
reformers today who don't take electric 
power for granted in their plans to improve 
the human condition, But a hundred years 
ago James Clerk Maxwell was asked what 
good was the electromagnetism that he was 
investigating, and he replied, “What good is 
@ baby?” Today the wealth of nations is 
measured partly by the amount of electric 
power they consume, and the wealth of mndi- 
viduals by the number and sophistication of 
the electrical devices they use. 

Without the Maxwells, the Faradays, and 
éven our own Ben Franklin, who was an 
early experimenter with electricity, and hosts 
of other explorers, discoverors and innova- 
tors, there would be fewer people on earth 
today, and drudgery would be the lot of most 
of us in making a living. A smaller earthly 
population, it is true, would solye some other 
problems, but I don't think that is an answer 
acceptable to our souls, at least under those 
circumstances. 

Too many environmentalists and ecologists 
arouse themselves to such a fervor that they 
blindly oppose every nuisance they detect 
or imagine exists in technological develop- 
ments. For a time they may carry the un- 
wary with them, but there is danger of a 
backlash when it is discovered the cures they 
advocate are too high in their human cost. 
There is need for a more harmonious and 
cooperative relationship between scientists, 
engineers, and ecologists that the greater 
public good will be ensured. 

Environmental problems, urban decay, the 
depletion of resources, the disposal of 
wastes—all these and more—call for a na- 
tional commitment first, after which the 
programs mounted to solye these problems 
will require many millions of tax dollars to 
pay for them. Where will those tax dollars 
come from? 

In the first decade of the space age, we 
saw our gross national product grow from 
$460 billion to more than $900 billion. To- 
day it has reached a trillion, Approximately 
half of the real growth of the GNP, say the 
economists, can be attributed to the stimu- 
lus of new technological knowledge from re- 
search and development investments. Twen- 
ty-five per cent of this country’s total re- 
search and development expenditures was 
invested in our space flight program. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


People who complain about “spending on 
space” seem not to realize that as an earth- 
bound activity, NASA has generated more 
than $40 billion in goods and services over 
the 12 fiscal years of 1959-1970. All of this 
money returned to the economy as wages 
and salaries to an average of 250,000 people 
a year. More than 90 per cent of the “spend- 
ing on space” funds went to 20,000 industrial 
and business firms in 30 states and 177 cities. 
This spending contributed to advanced de- 
velopment and new industrial products in 
computers, process control, a new form of 
communications by satellites and advanced 
weather observation, new materials, greater 
mechanization, and new management tech- 
niques. One important development is the 
growth of the computer industry, primarily 
as a result of NASA's requirements in its 
space flight programs. This industry now 
provides gainful employment for 800,000 
Americans, 

These are the activities that will help pay 
for the programs needed to improve the qual- 
ity of life. The worst folly we can commit 
is to stop investing in creative programs of 
research and development which stimulate 
the growth of new enterprise and new jobs. 
Here with us today is one of the most en- 
lightened and informed Americans, one who 
has long recognized that the discovery of 
new knowledge is an undertaking of prime 
importance to the human spirit and condi- 
tion. I think it is especially meaningful that 
Olin Teague—known as “Tiger” Teague to 
his friends, colleagues and thousands of con- 
stituents—is among the best liked Members 
of the House. In his responsibilities as a 
member of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, and as Chairman of the 
Subcommittees on Manned Space Flights and 
NASA Oversight, he keeps NASA on its toes. 
Because of his extensive knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the issues, Congressman 
Teague has developed an insight enabling 
him to spot the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths in our manned space flight pro- 
gram. He is one of our most gifted legislators 
because of his earnestness and painstaking 
attention to very complicated details. 

Speaking of government, I think it is no 
accident that the rise of science and tech- 
nology over the past 200-300 years has been 
paralleled by the rise of truly democratic 
governments, governments whose premise is 
the recognition of human dignity and worth. 
As knowledge of the universe and of life re- 
placed legend and superstition, people came 
to think and act differently. Where once pov- 
erty and disease were looked upon as in- 
evitable, for example, it was learned they 
could be relieved and eradicated. Injustices 
were no longer so easily tolerated. 

There is a distinct connection between 
present-day ideals of the quality of life, and 
the activities of science and technology. You 
probably have noticed how the achievements 
of science and technology are often accom- 
panied by increased determination to moye 
on to attainment of even higher ideals. One 
of the most telling expressions of this rela- 
tionship followed our first Apollo landing 
on the moon which brought forth the chor- 
used query: “If we can go to the moon, why 
can't we .. .,” and the list of things to be 
done would bring Heaven to earth. So now, 
where oncé science and technology appeared 
to be running ahead ôf our moral and ‘social 
standards, the field seems to be reversed: Our 
humane goals are advancing more rapidly 
than the ability of science and technology to 
keep up, not to mention the ability of our 
economy, social and political institutions and 
skills. 

These are signs that tell me that the fu- 
ture of our country and of our people—in- 
deed, the future of mankind everywhere de- 
pends heavily on how well and diligently we 
build our scientific and technological foun- 
dation today. It must be kept in mind *hat 
it usually takes two or three decades before 
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there are major, practical returns on basic 
research activities. This is as true of the 
space sciences as it is of any other scientific 
activity in earth-bound laboratories. We have 
seen only the rudimentary results of space 
Satellite communications and weather satel- 
lite operations, and especially of manned 
space flight. The potentials of both un- 
manned and manned space operations are 
enormous and of immense consequence to 
the human race. 

Let me finish with a brief description of 
our coming programs. 

Our manned explorations of the moon will 
continue through 1972, ending with Apol- 
lo 17. These final missions, starting with 
Apollo 15 later this year, provide for much 
more extensive area coverage by the astro- 
nauts, and longer stay times on the lunar sur- 
face, The astronauts will use a four-wheeled, 
battery-powered roying vehicle that can take 
them miles from their landing site. al- 
though in this first trial of the rover they 
will venture no further than the distance 
they can walk back from should anythiag 
go wrong. But they will be able to collect a 
greater variety of rocks and material, and 
carry a larger load of scientific instruments 
and experiments to chosen locations. 

The Apollo lunar program has evolyed 
rapidly from its initial engineering and op- 
erational phase when we were learning how 
to build and fiy a vehicle to the moon, land 
men on its surface, and bring them back 
safely to earth. The scientific phase was 
necessarily very limited in Apollo 11, espe- 
cially, and in Apollo 12, despite which fact 
these missions resulted in more scientific 
knowledge of the moon than was obtained in 
all previous unmanned vehicle missions com- 
bined. The experience with Apollo 13 showed 
the need for exercising greater concern and 
caution in the opening stages of lunar ex- 
ploration, just as the early navigators found 
it necessary to build up experience in sailing 
before venturing far from shore into the 
trackless, unknown oceans, Apollo 14 has 
added another increment to our experience 
and confidence, permitting even further em- 
phasis on the scientific aspects. 

For our post-Apollo manned flight activi- 
ties, NASA will launch an earth-orbiting, 
three-man space station called Skylab. Skylab 
is an adaptation of Apollo program hardware 
in which the Saturn V's third stage is con- 
verted into a space laboratory and living 
quarters. An outstanding feature of our first 
space station will be the Apollo Telescope 
Mount; the successful launch of this instru- 
ment in Skylab will climax some ten years of 
hard work and deep commitment by a large 
number of scientists and engineers. The ATM, 
as it is called, will be devoted to solar ob- 
servations, considered by scientists to be of 
prime importance to earth-dwellers. This, of 
course, is not a new discovery, The Sun has 
been regarded as of prime importance to man 
since antiquity, but now for the first time it 
is planned to provide intensive, continuous 
observation of the whole solar envelope 
across the entire electromagnetic spectrum. 

There are a number of puzzling mysteries 
to be solved about the Sun’s behavior which 
Skylab will seek to unravel. One of these is 
the mechanism that creates the Sun’s corona. 
This is an astonishing large and expanding 
envelope of gas having a temperature of two 
million degrees that surrounds the earth and 
extends out to the ends of the solar system. 

Another question to be answered is how 
and under what circumstances the Sun man- 
ages to quickly transform vast quantities of 
stored magnetic energy into heat, which 
happens when it sends forth a giant flare, 
bathing the earth and interplanetary space 
with X-rays and highly energetic particles. 

The solar mysteries to be solved are almost 
endless, and effect most of the natural proc- 
esses. occurring on earth.: The ATM studies 
may supply the key to understanding the de- 
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velopment, containment, the trigger mecha- 
nisms, and decay of the Sun’s hot plasmas in 
both quiet and flare periods. 

Solar observations will be the most im- 
portant single task on board Skylab, in which 
the crew will play a crucial role in obtaining 
data and working in conjunction with ground 
observing teams. However, other important 
objectives will also contribute to the ad- 
vance of science and technology in many 
ways. One of these is to find out how men 
and equipment perform in a condition of 
weightlessness for periods ranging from an 
initial 28 days to 56 days. Other experiments 
include observation of the earth in con- 
nection with NASA’s Earth Resources Tech- 
nology program; medical studies; astronomy; 
materials processing under zero-gravity con- 
ditions, and many others too numerous to 
mention now. 

Skylab will be boosted into orbit, using 
the first two stages of Saturn V, and a day 
later the crew will arrive in an Apollo space- 
craft placed into orbit by a Saturn IB. The 
Apollo command and service module will 
Tendezvous with the space station and dock 
by means of a multiple docking adapter, 
through which they will slip into an air- 
lock and then into the workshop. 

When the 28-day initial mission is com- 
pleted, the crew will return on board their 
command module, landing in the ocean for 
pickup. Three months later another crew 
will go up for 56 days, to be followed by a 
third visit of 56 days, after which the station 
will be placed in orbital storage for pos- 
sible use in the future. 

Skylab will be the last manned mission 
for the United States until NASA's space 
shuttle is launched later in this decade. As- 
suming the Congress approves, the first hori- 
zontal test flight of the shuttle will be made 
in 1975,- sub-orbital vertical flight in '76, 
and orbital flight in 1977. 

Much has been sald about the space shuttle 
as just another manned extravagance having 
minimal usefulness. Actually, the shuttle is 
& néw concept for putting scientific and tech- 
nological payloads into space at costs far 
lower than we presently pay per pound of 
payload. For example, automated scientific 
and technological spacecraft now cost around 
$15,000 and $30,000 a pound just to build 
because we have to design into them such 
high reliability to guard against failure and 
loss of the entire experiment. To these costs 
we have to add the cost of the booster, 
amounting to $20-$30 million. Just last. year 
we lost an expensive Orbiting Astronomical 
Observer because a shroud on the rocket 
failed to separate. 

The monetary cost is perhaps the least of 
it. Scientists and engineers had been work- 
ing on the OAO for almost ten years, and 
in a few seconds.a good part of their careers 
became a useless piece of space junk. There 
is no way now to retrieve such a situation. 
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But if a shuttle had been available, the 
mission could have been saved by men in 
space, or the OAO brought back to the ground 
for whatever repairs necessary. Moreover, the 
shuttles can be launched for no more than 
about $5 million as against the $20-$30 mil- 
lion for the conventional rocket booster. 

The real savings will come, however, be- 
cause automated spacecraft can be built with 
more conventional structural design and 
more off-the-shelf equipment. Also, when 
an experiment is completed, the shuttle 
will bring back the spacecraft from its or- 
bit, and a new experiment installed, thus 
saving the cost of building a new vehicle. 
The same would be true of communications 
satellites or weather satellites that go wrong. 

The shuttle system is a type of rocket 
transportation designed to operate for multi- 
ple missions. It will do away with the large 
stable of different boosters the United States 
now maintains because it will be able to put 
into space both automated, unmanned ve- 
hicles and scientists and engineers, and re- 
turn them to the ground base when their 
missions are completed. They will land like 
airplanes on runways, and just as easily. It 
is a concept that will revolutionize space 
transportation, paving the way for increased 
use and usefulness of spnce to mankind. 

In addition to NASA's manned space flight 
program, we have some very exciting pro- 
grams to develop the practical applications of 
Space technology and further scientific in- 
vestigations into the grand design of the 
universe and of our own tiny corner of it 
called the solar system. 

I mentioned a few moments ago the Earth 
Resources Technology program. This involves 
a satellite system that could lead to the in- 
telligent survey and management of earth's 
natural and cultural resources. A global geo- 
logical survey, for example, would be a natu- 
ral application. This service would make 
available to each country an insight into its 
Own resources they could not otherwise ob- 
tain as cheaply or rapidly. 

Studies have already shown that the use of 
satellites for monitoring and managing water 
resources could fully pay for itself. In ad- 
dition, crops and forests could be monitored 
by remote satellite sensing devices which 
could distinguish between healthy and dis- 
eased plants and trees as well as the different 
types. Geographic and hydrographic map- 
ping by satellite, a process that now takes 
years to complete, would be both quicker and 
more accurate and up-to-date. Even the 
state of environmental pollution could be 
identified and monitored, a necessary part of 
pollution control programs. 

The potentials of these aspects of space 
technology are not only inspiring, they are 
breathtaking. In achieving them, science and 
technology will advance on a broad front, 
providing mankind with additional tools to 
care for both himself and the environment. 
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On the scientific side of NASA’s activities, 
we shall have further investigations of Mars 
and other planets. This year we plan to send 
two Mariner spacecraft to Mars, this time to 
orbit the planet instead of the usual 
flyby mission. We hope they will perform like 
our Lunar Orbiters did several years ago, 
and send back thousands of pictures so that 
we can map the whole of Mars rather than 
to get only a brief glimpse of limited areas. 
Later, NASA would like to send Viking space- 
craft to Mars which not only would orbit 
the planet but would send down a lander 
equipped with instruments to analyze the 
surface material. The data then would be 
radioed to the orbiting Viking which in turn 
would transmit it back to earth over tens 
of millions of miles. The information would 
permit further comparisons of earth with 
another body in the solar system, adding to 
our understanding of man’s home planet, 

Another spacecraft is planned to be sent 
by Venus and on to Mercury, using the 
gravitational pull of Venus to help swing 
it on to the innermost planet that swings 
around the Sun in an orbit of only 33 mil- 
lion miles or so. 

Toward the end of the decade, we hope to 
take advantage of a relatively rare lineup 
of the outer planets that takes place only 
once every 179 years. The last time this oc- 
curred, John Adams, second President of the 
United States, was in office, and it offers sci- 
entists the opportunity of launching space- 
craft on certain trajectories that will enable 
them to collect data from all five of the 
outer planets of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune and Pluto. It involves using the pow- 
erful gravitational field of Jupiter, which is 
so large that it is bigger than all the other 
planets combined, to swing the spacecraft 
onto courses that take them past all the 
rest. One operation will take the spacecraft 
to Jupiter in a precise approach so that two 
will. be boosted on to Uranus and on to Nep- 
tune, while two others will take a somewhat 
different approach, causing Jupiter's gravi- 
tational pull to send them flying on to Sat- 
urn and Pluto, and right out of the solar 
system itself. 

By this method, using a kind of inter- 
planetary billiards shot, it is hoped we can 
visit all these planets in something like 
nine years, a tremendous saving in time 
and money, since a single shot at Pluto, for 
example, would take about 40 years to ac- 
complish its mission, 

Today, our manned and unmanned space 
flight programs are enriching mankind's 
knowledge of earth and the universe, and of 
man himself. They are helping us to form 
a more accurate concept of the Creator’s 
physical works, and of our place in this in- 
credible Design. We are standing only at the 
beginning of a comprehension of Works that 
inspire increasing awe the more we learn, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 25, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Haim Kemelman, the Jewish 
Center, East Brunswick, N.J., offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, bless this House, for here 
democracy is made to work. 

Here, votes are counted, but ideas 
count; 

Here, the majority rules, but the voice 
of the people overrules; 


Here, history is lived and the future is 
perceived. 


Here, free men ask: “Why?” and noble 
men dream: “Why not?” 


Here we pray that God shed His grace 


upon this dome, under His heavens, and 
inspire our representative leaders to 
unite us in a moving dream so that we 
may move forward from our Apollo- 
moon project to an Apollo-man project: 
to banish dread disease; to conquer the 
dark craters of the mind; to heal bruised 
hearts; to master the inner space of 
man for peace in trust-power, as we have 
mastered the outer space of the moon 
with thrust-power; to see a new heart- 
rise of man, as we have seen a new 
earth-rise from the moon. 

For Thine is the kingdom on this 
earth; and ours is the power to estab- 
lish it in our midst, and the glory to rec- 


ognize that it is more important to bring 
heaven down to earth than to bring man 
up to heaven. 

God bless America. God bless the 
American dream. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

‘ Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by one of 
its clerks announced that the Senate 
had passed a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 


S.J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the 3 mar- 
keting years beginning October 1, 1971. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 52 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following joint committees of 
Congress: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING: Mr. Jordan 
of North Carolina, Mr. Allen of Alabama, and 
Mr. Griffin of Michigan. 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS ON THE 
Liprary; Mr. Jordan of North Carolina, Mr. 
Pell of Rhode Island, Mr. Cannon of Nevada, 
Mr. Cooper of Kentucky, and Mr. Scott of 
Pennsylvania. 


The message also announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: 


The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 90-264, appointed Mr. EAGLETON as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
National Visitor Facilities Advisory Com- 
mission, 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 84-372, appointed Mr. STEVENSON as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission. 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 83-420, appointed Mr. HuMPHREY as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Board of Directors of Gallaudet College. 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 79-565, appointed Mr. BENTSEN as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
U.S. National Commission for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 84-944, appointed Mr. GAMBRELL as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Senate Office Building Commission. 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 86-380, appointed Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
MUSKIE, and Mr. Munpr as members, on the 
part of the Senate, of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 90-259, appointed Mr. MAGNUSON and 
Mr. Boccs as advisory members, on the part 
of the Senate, of the National Commission 
on Fire Prevention and Control. 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 87-758, appointed Mr. MAGNUSON as & 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
National Fisheries Center. and Aquarium 
Advisory Board. 


RABBI HAIM KEMELMAN 


(Mr: PATTEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
had the pleasure of hearing Rabbi Haim 
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Kemelman, of East Brunswick, N.J., de- 
liver the opening prayer. 

Rabbi Kemelman is the spiritual leader 
of the East Brunswick, N.J., Jewish Cen- 
ter, a congregation which is really beau- 
tiful. He is the author of a book, “How 
To Live in the Present Tense,” and also 
writes a weekly article, “Lines on Living,” 
in many newspapers. 

His book and articles really help bring 
about an optimistic outlook on life. They 
are full of not only rare eloquence, but 
great wisdom as well. He has profound 
faith in the goodness of man and has 
great compassion and love for people. 
After reading Rabbi Kemelman’s articles 
and his book, one cannot help but feel 
better about many things, for his under- 
standing of people and their problems 
and hopes is deep and magnificent. 

How wonderful it would be if all of our 
people were as good Americans as Rabbi 
Kemelman, and loved this country and 
its institutions as much as he does. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that Rabbi Kemelman 
is truly great. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
WITH REGARD TO TELLER VOTES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that there will be some pre- 
liminary business before the Chair will 
recognize Members under the 1-minute 
rule. The Chair will recognize Members 
under the 1-minute rule as soon as we 
have completed this preliminary busi- 
ness. 

The Chair at this time would like to 
make an important announcement. 

As Members are aware, the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970, and 
House Resolution 5 of this Congress, 
agreed to on January 22, added an 
amendment to clause 5, rule 1 of the 
rules of the House. This amendment 
provides for a recorded teller vote. 

The Chair has given careful consider- 
ation to the new rule and has discussed 
the procedure to implement it with other 
leadership Members. Until electronic 
voting becomes a reality, the method 
thought best for taking a recorded teller 
vote is as follows: 

First, tellers must be ordered on a 
question by at least one-fifth of a quo- 
rum, or by the Chair, if he remains in 
doubt after a division vote. 

Second, after tellers have been or- 
dered, but before they are named by the 
Chair, a separate demand for tellers 
with clerks is in order. When such a de- 
mand is made, the Chair will put the 
question by asking those in favor of tak- 
ing the vote by tellers with clerks to rise 
and remain standing until counted. At 
least one-fifth of a quorum must sup- 
port this proposition to order a re- 
corded teller vote. 

If tellers with clerks are ordered, the 
Chair will name four Member tellers, two 
from each side of the question. The Chair 
will designate the aisle adjacent to the 
center aisle and to the Chair’s left as the 
aisle for “aye” votes; and the correspond- 
ing aisle adjacent to the center aisle to 
the Chair’s right as the aisle for the “no” 
votes. 
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Two Member tellers, one from each 
side of the question, will take their places 
in the “aye” aisle toward the rear of 
the Chamber, and the other two Mem- 
ber tellers will take their places in the 
“no” aisle toward the rear of the Cham- 
ber. 

Two ballot boxes will be used. One 
marked “yea,” with green trimming: The 
other marked “no,” with red trimming. 
These boxes will be placed on seats along 
the “aye” and “no” aisles, respectively, 
immediately adjacent to the two Mem- 
ber tellers who have positioned them- 
selves along those aisles. One tally clerk 
will stand behind each of the boxes. 

Green “aye” and red “no” cards will 
be available in the cloakrooms and in the 
well of the House. These cards will have 
spaces for the Member to fill in his name, 
State, and district. 

The Chair will state: “Members will 
pass between the tellers, be counted, and 
recorded.” Members desiring to vote in 
the affirmative will proceed from the well 
up the “aye” aisle and, as counted by the 
Member tellers, will give their green 
“aye” card, properly filled in, to the “aye” 
tally clerk, who will, after examination, 
place it in the green ballot box. 

Members who wish to be counted 
against the proposition will at the same 
time proceed from the well up the “no” 
aisle between the Member tellers and, 
as they are counted, will hand the filled- 
in red “no” card to the second tally clerk 
who will, after examination, place it in 
the red “no” box. The Member tellers will 
report to the Chair when all Members 
have been counted and have handed in 
their ballots. 

To avoid confusion in the well, the 
Chair asks that Members obtain and fill 
in the appropriate green or red card in 
advance of the recorded teller vote, if 
possible. 

After the “no” vote is reported, Mem- 
bers who arrive within the allotted 
time—which under the rule must be at 
least 12 minutes from the naming of 
tellers with clerks—will be permitted to 
fill in the card, be counted, and recorded. 
No Member will be counted unless, at 
the time he passes between the Member 
tellers, he hands a filled-in card to one of 
the two tally clerks. 

The Chair will then announce the vote, 
but not before the expiration of at least 
12 minutes from the naming of tellers 
with clerks, nor until the Chair ascer- 
tains that no further Members are pre- 
sent who desire to be recorded. 

Immediately after the Chair has an- 
nounced the vote and before any further 
business is conducted, Members wishing 
to be recorded as “present” will announce 
their presence to the Chair. 

The names ‘of Members voting in the 
affirmative, in the negative, those re- 
corded as present, and those not vot- 
ing will be printed in the Journal and in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

One bell and light will signal that tell- 
ers have been ordered. 

Two bells and lights will indicate that 
a recorded teller vote has been ordered 
and is in progress. This second signal 
should be distinguishable from a two-bell 
and light rollcall vote because it will 
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come very shortly after the one bel and TO EXTEND THE TIME FOR THE The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


light teller vote call. 

The first signal—for tellers—one bell 
and light—wiil be repeated at the end‘of 
5 minutes. And, after a brief pause, the 
second signal—for recorded tellers—two 
bells and light—will also be repeated. At 
this point Members will be on notice that 
the recorded teller vote could be closed 
in’7 minutes. 

May the Chair add that we believe this 
is the most practicable way in which to 
implement the rule. If time and experi- 
ence prove otherwise, we can of course 
change the procedure. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO CER- 


TAIN JOINT COMMITTEES OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I offer.a priv- 
ileged resolution (H, Res. 248) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

r The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


H. RES. 248 
Resolved, That the following named Mem- 
bers be, and they are ħereby, elected members 
of the following joint committees of Con- 
gress: 


Joint Committee on Printing: Mr. Hays, 
of Ohio; Mr. Brademas, of Indiana; Mr. De- 
vine, of Ohio. 

Joint Committee on the Library: Mr. Hays, 
of Ohio; Mr. Nedzi, of Michigan; Mr. 
Brademas, of Indiana; Mr. Schwengel, of 
Iowa; Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING THE DATE FOR TRANS- 
MISSION TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE REPORT OF THE JOINT ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consi- 
deration of Senate Joint Resolution 31. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


8. J. Res. 31 


Joint resolution extending the date for 
transmission to the Congress of the Report 
of the Joint Economic Committee 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 

extending the dates for transmission to the 

Congress of the President's Economic Report 

and of the Report of the Joint Economic 

Committee”, approved December 31, 1970 

(Public Law 91-602; 84 Stat. 1674), is 

amended by striking out “March 10, 1971” 

and by inserting in lieu thereof “April 1, 

1971”. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time; and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCLAMATION OF MARKETING 
QUOTAS FOR BURLEY TOBACCO 
FOR THE 3 MARKETING YEARS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 1, 1971 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 44. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I hope I shall not 
have to object, I would ask the gentle- 
man from Kentencky if I am correct in 
that this resolution merely provides for 
an extension—is that correct? 

Mr: STUBBLEFIELD. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. It makes no change what- 
ever in respect to the law? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. No change what- 
ever. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman, and I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint 
resolution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 44 
Joint resolution to extend the time for the 
proclamation of marketing quotas for 
burley tobacco for the three marketing 

years beginning October 1, 1971 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may defer any 
proclamation under section 312 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to national marketing quotas 
for burley tobacco for the three marketing 
years beginning October 1, 1971, until the 
date he determines is necessary to permit 
growers to be notified of their farm market- 
ing quotas and the referendum to be held 
prior to normal planting time. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 365) is laid upon the table. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR SPEAKER TO DE- 
CLARE A RECESS ON TUESDAY, 
MARCH 2, TO RECEIVE APOLLO 14 
ASTRONAUTS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the Speaker to declare a recess 
on Tuesday, March 2, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

I might add, for the benefit of the 
Members, that the purpose of the recess 
will be to receive in this Chamber the 
Apollo 14 astronauts. 


the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 
There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR SPEAKER TO DE- 
CLARE A RECESS ON THURSDAY, 
MARCH 4, TO RECEIVE FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it shall be in order 
for the Speaker to declare a recess on 
Thursday of next week, March 4, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, for the pur- 
pose of receiving in this Chamber former 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr: GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the program 
for the week beginning March 1, is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day, and 
we have two suspensions, H.R. 460, care 
in community nursing homes, and H.R. 
943, group mortgage insurance for sery- 
ice-connected paraplegic and quadri- 
plegic veterans. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day, but 
there are no bills on the calendar, and 
as I announced a moment ago, the House 
will receive the Apollo 14 astronauts in 
recess. 

Thereafter, for the balance of the 
week: 

House Resolution 19, creating a Per- 
manent Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

H.R. 4713, to correct an omission in 
existing law with respect to the entitle- 
ment of committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the use of certain cur- 
rencies, with an open rule and 1 hour of 
debate. 

House Resolution 27, Committee on the 
District of Columbia Investigation Au- 
thority. 

House Resolution 217, Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

House Resolution 213, Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

House Resolution 109, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

House Resolution 170, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign’ Commerce. 

House Resolution 21, Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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House Resolution 18, Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

House Resolution 20, Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

House Resolution 114, Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

House Resolution 142. Committee on 
Public Works. 

House Resolution 161, Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

House Resolution 22, Committee on 
Agriculture. 

House Resolution 243, Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

On Wednesday, H.R. 4690, public debt 
limit, increase—modified closed rule—4 
hours debate. 

On Thursday as I have previously an- 
nounced, the House will receive former 
Members of this body. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 


THE DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule on 
Wednesday next be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 1, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICIAL OBJECTORS—CONSENT 
CALENDAR AND PRIVATE CAL- 
ENDAR 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the House that I have des- 
ignated as official objectors for the ma- 
jority for the Consent Calendar the fol- 
lowing Members: the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. AsPINALL) ; the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER); and 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
MITCHELL). 

I have also designated as official objec- 
tors for the majority for the Private 
Calendar the following Members: the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BoLanD), the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis), and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. JAMES V. STANTON). 


OFFICIAL OBJECTORS—CONSENT 
CALENDAR AND PRIVATE CAL- 
ENDAR 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of announcing my appointments to 
the Republican official objectors com- 
mittees for the Consent and Private 
Calendars. 
CXVII——242—Part 3 
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For the Consent Calendar the Repub- 
lican official objectors for the 92d Con- 
gress will be the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HALL), the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. JOHNSON), and the 
gentleman from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 

For the Private Calendar, the Repub- 
lican official objectors for the 92d Con- 
gress will be the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Brown), the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK), and the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT). 


RULES OF OPERATION OF OFFI- 
CIAL OBJECTORS FOR THE CON- 
SENT CALENDAR 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, one of the 
most important procedures that the 
House follows in considering legislation 
is known as the Consent Calendar opera- 
tion. It is under this procedure that most 
of the acts of Congress which become 
public laws are considered by the House 
of Representatives. 

It has been the practice heretofore of 
the official objectors for Consent Cal- 
endar committees—the majority mem- 
bers and the minority members—to agree 
upon rules of procedure at the beginning 
of a session. I would suggest, to the new 
Members especially, that they read the 
statement regarding these rules of pro- 
cedure, which has the approval of and 
bears the initials of all the members of 
the Consent Calendar committees, three 


members of the majority and three mem- 
bers of the minority. 
The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF RULES OF OPERATION OF THE 
OFFICIAL OBJECTORS FOR THE CONSENT CAL- 
ENDAR 
On February 18, the majority and minority 

floor leaders appointed their respective mem- 

bers of the official objectors committees, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Boggs, ap- 
pointed three members of his party and the 

gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Gerald R. 

Ford, appointed three members of his party. 

The objectors committees are unofficial com- 

mittees of the House of Representatives, ex- 

isting at the request and at the pleasure of 
the respective floor leaders of the two par- 
ties who, in order to facilitate the proper 
screening of legislation which may be placed 
on the Consent Calendar, designate Members 
of each side of the aisle charged with the spe- 
cific responsibility of seeing to it that leg- 
islation passing by such procedure is in the 
interest of good Government. The rule which 
is applicable to consent calendar procedure 

is clause 4 of rule XIII, found in section 746 

of the Rules of the House of Representatives. 

The operation of such procedure is described 

in Cannon’s procedures in the House of Rep- 

resentatives. 

For several sessions now objectors on both 
sides of the aisle have followed certain rules 
for consideration of Consent Calendar bills 
which they have made known to the Members 
at the beginning of a session. These rules are 
not publicized at this time to establish hard- 
and-fast procedures but rather to advise 
the Members of the House as to the manner 
in which the committee plans to operate 
throughout the 92nd Congress. 

The members of the committees feel that 
generally no legislation should pass by unani- 
mous consent which involves an aggregate 
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expenditure of more than $1 million; second, 
that no bill which changes national policy or 
international policy should be permitted to 
pass on the Consent Calendar but rather 
should be afforded the opportunity of open 
and extended debate; third, that any bill 
which appears on the Consent Calendar, even 
though it does not change national or inter- 
national policy, or does not call for an ex- 
penditure of more than $1 million, should 
not be approved without the membership 
being fully informed of its contents, provid- 
ing it is a measure that would apply to the 
districts of a majority of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, in which case the 
minimum amount of consideration that 
should be given such a bill would be clear- 
ance by the leadership of both parties before 
being brought before the House on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

It has been the policy of the objectors on 
the consent calendar heretofore to put such 
a bill over without prejudice one or more 
times to give an opportunity to the members 
to become fully informed as to the contents 
of such a bill, and the consent calendar ob- 
jectors for the 92nd Congress wish to follow 
Hke procedure; fourth, that if a bill has been 
placed on the consent calendar and the mem- 
bers of the committee having jurisdiction 
over the legislation show that it has not been 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, by the 
respective departments affected by such legis- 
lation, or that such reports from the com- 
mittee or from the department show that the 
legislation is not in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program, it should not pass on the 
consent calendar but that the chairman of 
the House committee having jurisdiction over 
the legislation, should either call it up under 
suspension of the rules with the permission 
of the Speaker or should go to the Rules 
Committee for a rule for such legislation. 
While the members of the objectors’ commit- 
tees feel that a report from the Bureau of 
the Budget is necessary before a bill should 
be placed upon the consent calendar, they 
do not wish to take the position that the re- 
port from the Bureau of the Budget must 
necessarily show the approval of such legis- 
lation by the Bureau. However, if such ap- 
proval is not shown, than in the considera- 
tion of the legislation, even if considered on 
the consent calendar, the chairman reporting 
the bill, or the sponsor of the bill, should be 
willing to accept the responsibility of stating 
to the members the action of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the reasons for such action. 

The members of the consent calendar ob- 
jectors’ committee also feel it fair to state 
to the membership that it is not their pur- 
pose to obstruct legislation or to object to 
bills or pass them over without prejudice 
because of any personal objection to said bill 
or bills by any one member or all of the 
members of the consent calendar objectors’ 
committee, but rather that their real pur- 
pose, in addition to expediting legislation, is 
to protect the membership against having 
bills passed by unanimous consent which, 
in the opinion of the objectors, any member 
of the House might have objection to, 

The members of the consent calendar ob- 
jectors’ committee earnestly request that the 
chairmen of the standing committees of the 
House having the responsibility for bringing 
legislation before the House take into con- 
sideration the contents of this statement be- 
fore placing bills on the consent calendar. 
While it is not absolutely necessary that the 
sponsors of bills appearing on the consent 
calendar contact the various members of the 
consent calendar objectors’ committee, never- 
theless, in the interest of saving time and 
avoiding the possibility of haying bills laid 
over unnecessarily, it is good practice to do 
so, and the objectors welcome the continu- 
ance of the procedure of getting In touch 
with them at least 24 hours before the legis- 
lation is called up under the regular consent 
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calendar procedure. In many instances such 
thoughtfulness on the part of the sponsors 
will clear away questions which the objectors 
have and consequently will make for the 
expeditious handling of legislation. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
BILL ALEXANDER, 
PARREN J. MITCHELL, 
Majority Objectors. 
Durward G, HALL, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 
JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
Minority Objectors. 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, the 
senior member of the minority ap- 
pointees. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the distinguished gentleman from Colo- 
rado yielding to me, 

He is the distinguished senior member 
of long standing of the majority objec- 
tors on the Consent Calendar. And, cer- 
tainly I want to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, if I might just make two 
additional observations: I would think it 
is most important for all Members to be- 
come familiar not only with the proce- 
dures of the Union Calendar and Con- 
sent Calendar but indeed even of the Pri- 
vate Calendar but the difference between 
the rules governing consent and certainly 
those governing the rules on suspensions. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado has said that the 
resolution and the agreement that were 
read and placed in the Recorp has been 
ae by all of us on both sides of the 

e. 

That leads, Mr. Speaker, to my second 
observation. I oftentimes think in ex- 
plaining the duties of a Representative 
in Congress to the folk back home that 
the name of “objectors” is unfortunate 
because so often during this time and 
place in history “objection” is related to 
obstructionism. More clearly defined, 
honestly, what the committee of objec- 
tors does is simply to do their homework 
before the fact with the reports and the 
bills or resolutions before us so that in 
truth we can testify to the other Mem- 
bers as their elected and appointed Rep- 
resentatives on either and both sides of 
the aisle that it is important in transact- 
ing the business of 435 Members in this 
vital Congress, the highest legislative or- 
ganization in the world, that certain 
things can best be done by consent. In 
this spirit of dedication the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado has, to my own 
personal knowledge, led a long and dis- 
tinguished group in handling and ex- 
pediting the business of the House of 
Representatives. I, for one, appreciate 
his dedication and willingness to con- 
tinue to serve, as I do all of the other 
Members. I think it is a good tradition 
conducted in the highest spirit of co- 
operation, and I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to thank my 
colleague for his remarks. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
MATTERS RELATING TO DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (on be- 
half of Mr. Bottrnc) from the Committee 
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on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 201, Rept. 
No. 92-15), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1971, 
the Committee on Armed Services, acting as 
& whole or by subcommittee, is authorized 
to conduct full and complete studies and 
investigations and make inquiries within its 
jurisdiction as set forth in clause 3 of rule 
XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. However, the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated for the same 
purpose by any other committee of the 
House. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of making 
such investigations and studies, the commit- 
tee or any subcommittee thereof is author- 
ized to sit and act, subject to clause 31 of 
rule XI of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the present Congress at 
such times and places within or without the 
United States, whether the House is meeting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold 
such hearings and require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoran- 
dums, papers, and documents, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member designated by him and may 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
committee, or any member designated by 
him, may administer oaths to any witness. 

(b) Pursuant to clause 28 of rule XI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
the committee shall submit to the House, 
not later than January 2, 1973, a report on 
the activities of that committee during the 
Congress ending at noon on January 3, 1973. 

Src. 3. (a) Funds authorized are for ex- 
penses incurred in the committee’s activities 
within the United States; however, local 
currencies owned by the United States shall 
be made available to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives and employees engaged in carrying out 
their official duties for the purposes of car- 
rying out the committee's authority, as set 
forth in this resolution, to travel outside the 
United States. In addition to any other con- 
dition that may be applicable with respect 
to the use of local currencies owned by the 
United States by members and employees of 
the committee, the following conditions 
shall apply with respect to their use of such 
currencies: 

(1) No member or employee of such com- 
mittee shall receive or expend local cur- 
rencies for subsistence in any country at a 
rate in excess of the maximum per diem 
rate set forth in section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754). 

(2) No member or employee of such com- 
mittee shall receive or expend an amount 
of local currencies for transportation in ex- 
cess of actual transportation costs. 

(3) No appropriated funds shall be ex- 
pended for the purpose of defraying expenses 
of members of such committee or its em- 
ployees in any country where local curren- 
cies are available for this purpose, 

(4) Each member or employee of such 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
such committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the amount 
of per diem furnished, and the cost of trans- 
portation if furnished by public carrier, or, 
if such transportation is furnished by an 
agency of the United States Government, the 
cost of such transportation, and the identi- 
fication of the agency. All such individual 
reports shall be filed by the chairman with 
the Committee on House Administration and 
shall be open to public inspection. 

(b) Amounts of per diem shall not be 
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furnished for a period of time in any coun- 
try if per diem has been furnished for the 
same period of time in any other country, 
irrespective of differences in time zones. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House 
Resolution 201. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 


lows: 
H. Res. 201 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1971, the Committee on Armed Services, act- 
ing as a whole or by subcommittee appointed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, is authorized to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of all mat- 
ters— 

(1) relating to the procurement, use, and 
disposition of material, equipment, supplies, 
and services, and the acquisition, use, and 
disposition of real property, by or within 
the Department of Defense; 

(2) relating to the military and civilian 
personnel under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Defense; 

(3) involving the laws, regulations, and 
directives administered by or within the 
Department of Defense; 

(4) involving the use of appropriated and 
nonappropriated funds by or within the De- 
partment of Defense; 

(5) relating to scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of the armed services; 
and 

(6) all other matters within the legisla- 

tive jurisdiction conferred by law or the Rules 
of the House of Representatives upon the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
Provided, That the committee shall -not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated by any other 
committee of the House. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not In session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within or 
without the United States, whether the 
House has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, mem- 
orandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives and employees engaged in 
carrying out their official duties under sec- 
tion 190(d) of title 2, United States Code: 
Provided, That (1) no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend 
local currencies for subsistence in any coun- 
try at a rate in excess of the maximum per 
diem rate set forth in section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by 
Public Law 88-633, approved October 7, 1964; 
(2) no member or employee of said commit- 
tee shall receive or expend an amount for 
transportation in excess of actual transpor- 
tation costs; (3) no appropriated funds shall 
be expended for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses of members of said committee or its 
employees in any country where counter- 
part funds are available for this purpose. 

Each member or employee of said com- 
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mittee shall make to the chairman of said 
committee an itemized report showing the 
number of days visited in each country whose 
local currencies were spent, the amount of 
per diem furnished, and the cost of trans- 
portation if furnished by public carrier, or if 
such transportation is furnished by an 
agency of the United States Government, 
the cost of such transportation, and the 
identification of the agency. All such indi- 
vidual reports shall be filed by the chairman 
with the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and shall be open to public inspection. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (during 
the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
Recorp, on the basis that I shall explain 
its general nature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for immediate consideration of the 


resolution? 
There was no objection. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike all after 
the word “Resolved,” and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“That, effective January 3, 1971, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, is authorized to con- 
duct full and complete studies and in- 
vestigations and make inquiries within its 
jurisdiction as set forth in clause 3 of rule 
XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. However, the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated for the same 
purpose by any other committee of the 
House. 

“Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of making such 
investigations and studies, the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof is authorized to 
sit and act, subject to clause 31 of rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
during the present Congress at such times 
and places within or without the United 
States, whether the House is meeting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold such 
hearings and require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued over the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
member designated by him and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member, The chairman of the 
committee, or any member designated by 
him, may administer oaths to any witness. 

“(b) Pursuant to clause 28 of rule XI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
the committee shall submit to the House, 
not later than January 2, 1973, a report on 
the activities of that committee during the 
Congress ending at noon on January 3, 1973. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Funds authorized are for ex- 
penses incurred in the committee's activities 
within the United States; however, local cur- 
rencies owned by the United States shall be 
made available to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives and 
employees engaged in carrying out their of- 
ficial duties for the purposes of carrying out 
the committee’s authority, as set forth in 
this resolution, to travel outside the United 
Sates. In addition to any other condition 
that may be applicable with respect to the 
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use of local currencies owned by the United 
States by members and employees of the 
committee, the following conditions shall 
apply with respect to their use of such 
currencies: 

“(1) No member or employee of such com- 
mittee shall receive or expend local currencies 
for subsistence in any country at a rate in 
excess of the maximum per diem rate set 
forth in section 502(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754). 

“(2) No member or employee of such com- 
mittee shall receive or expend an amount 
of local currencies for transportation in ex- 
cess of actual transportation costs. 

“(3) No appropriated funds shall be ex- 
pended for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses of members of such committee or its 
employees in any country where local cur- 
rencies are available for this purpose. 

“(4) Each member or employee of such 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
such commitee an itemized report showing 
the number’ of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public car- 
rier, or, if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cost of such transportation, and 
the identification of the agency. All such indi- 
vidual reports shall be filed by the chairman 
with the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and shall be open to public inspection. 

“(b) Amounts of per diem shall not be 
furnished for a period of time in any country 
if per diem has been furnished for the same 
period of time in any other country, irre- 
spective of differences in time zones.” 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the Recorp, since it will 
be explained. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr, SmitH) and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a routine measure 
setting up the investigatory status and 
authority of the Committee on Armed 
Services. This is written up to conform 
to the new rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which have had the follow- 
ing impact on the language. One is in 
relation to the new rules whereby com- 
mittees can sit during sessions of the 
House except when the Committee of 
the Whole is considering legislation un- 
der the 5-minute rule. Another departure 
with reference to the new rules of the 
House relates to firmly establishing the 
oversight authority of this committee, 
which is a standard measure which Mem- 
bers will recall applies to all committees 
of the House under the new rules. Then 
section 3-A is written so as to conform 
to the new rues regarding counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is needed 
because the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has certain urgent matters that it 
needs to start looking into. That is the 
reason for bringing it up today under a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
men from California (Mr. SMITH). 
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(Mr. SMITH of California asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, this is not a 
custom but is a special situation that we 
have here today in order to take care of 
the investigatory jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Armed Services. The Com- 
mittee on Rules had to rewrite all of 
these in order to make them conform to 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. They 
have been written absolutely in accord 
with the regulations. We referred to 
rule XI setting up the jurisdiction of the 
committees. All of the others will be 
brought to the floor next week. The only 
reason we are bringing this resolution 
here today with regard to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is because of a 
certain urgency. I can assure the House 
that this resolution is written in con- 
formity with the rules of the Reorgani- 
zation Act. The amendment as well as 
the resolution was gone over by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and we have 
done the very best we can in the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I assure you it is all 
right to support this resolution. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment and the resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the amendment and the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS UNTIL MIDNIGHT FRIDAY 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight Friday night to file certain 
privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Speaker: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from the 
White House, received in the Clerk’s Office 
at 12:10 p.m. on Wednesday, February 24, 
1971, said to contain a message from the 
President regarding Consumer Affairs, 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
Attachment. 
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CONSUMER AFFAIRS: A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 92-52) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The history of American prosperity is 
the history of the American free enter- 
prise system. The system has provided 
an economic foundation of awesome pro- 
portions, and the vast material strength 
of the nation is built on that founda- 
tion. For the average American, this 
strength is reflected in a standard of 
living that would have staggered the 
imagination only a short while ago. This 
constantly rising standard of living ben- 
efits both the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. 

In today’s marketplace, however, the 
consumer often finds himself confronted 
with what seems an impenetrable com- 
plexity in many of our consumer goods, 
in the advertising claims that surround 
them, the merchandising methods that 
purvey them and the means available to 
conceal their quality. The result is a de- 
gree of confusion that often confounds 
the unwary, and too easily can be made 
to favor the unscrupulous. I believe new 
safeguards are needed, both to protect 
the consumer and to reward the re- 
sponsible businessman. 

I indicated my deep concern for this 
matter in my special message to the Con- 
gress of October 30, 1969. At that time I 
urged the Congress to enact a legislative 
program aimed at establishing a “Buyer’s 
Bill of Rights.” This proposal found little 
success in the 91st Congress. But putting 
the remedies aside has not sufficed to put 
the problems aside. These remain: They 
must be dealt with. 

Accordingly, I am again submitting 
proposals designed to provide such a 
Buyer's Bill of Rights by: 

—Creating by Executive Order a new 
Office of Consumer Affairs in the 
Executive Office of the President 
which will be responsible for analyz- 
ing and coordinating all Federal 
activities in the field of consumer 
protection; 

—Recognizing the need for effective 
representation of consumer interests 
in the regulatory process and mak- 
ing recommendations to accomplish 
this after full public discussion of 
the findings of the Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization; 

—Establishing within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
product safety program. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would have authority to fix min- 
imum safety standards for products 
and to ban from the marketplace 
those products that fail to meet those 
standards; 

—Proposing a Consumer Fraud Pre- 
vention Act. which would make un- 
lawful a broad but clearly-defined 
range of practices which are unfair 
and deceptive to consumers and 
would be enforced by the Depart- 
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ment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission: This act, where 
appropriate, would also enable con- 
sumers either as individuals or as a 
class to go into court to recover 
damages for violations of the act; 

—Proposing amendments to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act which 
will increase the effectiveness of the 
Federal Trade Commission; 

—Calling upon interested private citi- 
zens to undertake a thorough study 
of the adequacy of existing proce- 
dures for the resolution of disputes 
arising out of consumer transac- 
tions; 

—Proposing a Fair Warranty Disclo- 
sure Act which will provide for 
clearer warranties, and prohibit the 
use of deceptive warranties; 

—Proposing a Consumer Products Test 
Methods Act to provide incentives 
for increasing the amount of ac- 
curate and relevant information 
provided consumers about complex 
consumer products; 

—Resubmitting the Drug Identifica- 
tion Act which would require identi- 
fication coding of all drug tablets 
and capsules; 

—Encouraging the establishment of a 
National Business Council to assist 
the business community in meeting 
its responsibilities to the consumer; 
and by 

—Other reforms, including exploration 
of a Consumer Fraud Clearinghouse 
in the Federal Trade Commission, in- 
creased emphasis on consumer edu- 
cation and new programs in the field 
of food.and drug safety. 


NEW OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


The President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests has made important 
gains on behalf of the American con- 
sumer in the past two years, 

It has brought a new and innovative 
approach to the problem of keeping the 
consumer informed and capable of han- 
dling the complex choices presented to 
him in today’s commercial world. One 
such measure involves the dissemination 
of information which the United States 
Government, as the Nation’s largest sin- 
gle consumer, collects on the products 
it uses. In my message of October’ 30, 
1969, I announced that I was directing 
my Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs to develop a program for providing 
the buying public with this information, 

On the strength of her recommenda- 
tions, on October 26, 1970, I signed Ex- 
ecutive Order 11566 which establishes a 
means for making available to the pub- 
lic much of the product information 
which the Federal Government acquires 
in making its own purchases. A Con- 
sumer Product Information Coordinating 
Center has been established in the Gen- 
eral Services Administration with con- 
tinuing policy guidance from my Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs to make 
these data available to the public 
through Federal information centers and 
other sources throughout the country. 

In addition, the Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests has made significant 
strides in developing Federal, State and 
local cooperation in consumer programs, 
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encouraging establishment of strong 
State and local consumer offices, and 
advising on the enactment of effective 
consumer laws and programs. 

Nevertheless, further cooperation 
among Federal, State and local govern- 
ments is essential if we are truly to in- 
sure that the consumer is properly served. 
Therefore, I am asking my Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs to intensify 
her efforts on behalf of the consumer 
at the State and local level. I am also 
directing her to conduct regional meet- 
ings with State officials concerned with 
consumer issues, with consumer groups, 
and with individual consumers to dis- 
cuss common problems and possible so- 
lutions. 

But I believe the greatest overall ac- 
complishment of this office has been to 
give the consumer new assurance of this 
administration's concern for his and her 
welfare in the marketplace. In manifest- 
ing this concern during the past two 
years, the responsibility of the President’s 
Committee on Consumer Interests has 
grown, as has its impact on consumer 
problems. I have therefore signed today 
a new Executive Order creating a new 
Office of Consumer Affairs in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. Iam appoint- 
ing my Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs to be Director of this new office. 
This change reflects the increasingly 
broad scope of responsibilities assigned 
to the Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs and will increase the effectiveness 
of the Office. The Office will advise me on 
matters of consumer interests, and will 
also assume primary responsibility for 
coordinating all Federal activity in the 
consumer field. 

Finally, while I am deeply concerned 
with obtaining justice for all consumers, 
I have a special concern to see justice for 
those who, in a sense, need it most and 
are least able to get it. Therefore, I am 
directing my Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs to focus particular atten- 
tion in the new Office on the coordina- 
tion of consumer programs aimed at as- 
sisting those with limited income, the 
elderly, the disadvantaged, and minority 
group members. 

A CONSUMER ADVOCATE 


In my message of October 30, 1969, I 
pointed out that effective representation 
of the consumer requires that an appro- 
priate arm of the government be given 
the tools to serve as an adovcate before 
the Federal agencies. I proposed then 
that this function be performed by a 
Consumer Protection Division created 
for the purpose and located within the 
Department of Justice. That proposal 
was not acted on. 

Since that time my Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization has com- 
pleted its Report on Selected Independ- 
ent Regulatory Agencies. This report 
makes sweeping recommendations on the 
reorganization of those agencies for the 
purpose of helping them better serve the 
interests of the consumer. 

One specific recommendation involves 
the creation of a new Federal Trade 
Practices Agency dealing exclusively with 
matters of consumer protection. This 
Agency would result from a general re- 
structuring of the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission. The report specifically suggests 
that a consumer advocate might be 
placed within the Federal Trade Prac- 
tices Agency. 

I believe that this is a better approach 
than the creation of still another in- 
dependent agency which would only add 
to the proliferation of agencies without 
dealing with the problems of effective- 
ness to which the Advisory Council report 
addresses itself. 

As I indicated at the release of the 
Advisory Council’s report, I am delay- 
ing legislative propoSals on these issues 
pending full public discussion of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Council. I urge that those who comment 
on the Advisory Council recommenda- 
tions also focus on the manner in which 
the consumer interest can best be repre- 
sented in Federal agency proceedings. I 
further urge the Congress to view the 
problems of consumer advocacy and 
agency structure as part of the general 
problem of making the Federal Govern- 
ment sufficiently responsive to the con- 
sumer interest. 

After April 20, when comments have 
been received, I will make the recom- 
mendations I consider necessary to 
provide effective representation of con- 
sumer interests in the regulatory process. 
If the Congress feels it must proceed on 
the matter of consumer advocacy prior 
to receiving my recommendations, then 
I strongly urge and would support, as an 
interim measure, the placement of the 
advocacy function within the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

A PRODUCT SAFETY ACT 


Technology, linked with the American 
free enterprise system has brought great 
advantages and great advances to our 
way of life. It has also brought certain 
hazards. 

The increasing complexity and sophis- 
tication of many of our consumer goods 
are sometimes accompanied by the in- 
creasing possibility of product failure, 
malfunction, or inadvertent misuse re- 
sulting in physical danger to the con- 
sumer. 

Therefore, I propose legislation provid- 
ing broad Federal authority for compre- 
hensive regulation of hazardous consum- 
er products. 

This product safety legislation will en- 
compass five major responsibilities which 
would be assigned to a new consumer 
product safety organization within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Through this organization the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will: 

1. Gather data on injuries, from con- 
sumer products; 

2. Make preliminary determinations of 
the need for particular standards; 

3. Develop proposed safety standards 
with reliance on recognized private 
standards setting organizations; 

4. Promulgate standards after a hear- 
ing, and testimony on the benefits and 
burdens of the proposed legislation; and 

5,.Monitor industry compliance and 
enforce mandatory standards. 

The mechanisms which will-be in- 
cluded in this bill provide for full partici- 
pation on the part of private organiza- 
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tions and groups in the development of 
standards. 

NATIONAL ATTACK ON CONSUMER FRAUD 

Consumer fraud and deception jeop- 
ardize the health and welfare of our peo- 
ple. They cheat consumers of millions of 
dollars annually. They are often directed 
against those who can least afford the 
loss, and are least able to defend them- 
selves—the elderly, the handicapped, and 
the poor. 

At the same time, the honest business- 
man is damaged by fraud and deceptive 
practices every bit as much as the con- 
sumer—and perhaps more. He is sub- 
jected to the unfair competition of the 
unscrupulous businessman, and he loses 
money. He is subjected to the oppro- 
brium of those who have suffered at the 
hands of unscrupulous businessmen, and 
he loses the goodwill of the public. For 
it is a fact, however unfortunate, that 
in the area of business especially, the 
many are commonly judged by the 
actions of the few. 

Efforts to eliminate these unethical 
business practices have not been success- 
ful enough. It is commonly profitable for 
unscrupulous businessmen to. operate in 
defiance of the enforcement authorities, 
to accept whatever penalties and punish- 
ments are incurred, and to continue to 
operate in spite of these. The penalty is 
just part of the overhead. I want these 
practices brought to an end. 

With this message I am committing 
this administration to a full and force- 
ful effort to see that they are brought 
to an end. 

CONSUMER FRAUD PREVENTION ACT 


I am again submitting and I urge 
prompt attention to a bill to make un- 
lawful a broad but clearly defined range 
of practices which are deceptive to con- 
sumers. The legislation would provide 
that the Department of Justice be given 
new powers to enforce prohibitions 
against those who would victimize con- 
sumers by fraudulent and deceptive 
practices. 

It would give consumers who have been 
victimized by such practices the right to 
bring cases in the Federal courts to re- 
cover damages, upon the successful ter- 
mination of a government suit under the 
Consumer Fraud Prevention Act. 

I'am. also recommending civil penal- 
ties of up to $10,000 for each offense in 
violation of this act. 

The Department of Justice has created 
a new Consumer Protection Section 
within the Antitrust Division, which has 
centralized the Department’s enforce- 
ment in the courts of existing statutes 
designed to protect the consumer inter- 
est. Thus the Department of Justice is 
prepared to enforce promptly the pro- 
posed Consumer Fraud Prevention Act. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


While there is a need for new legisla- 
tion to insure the rights of the consumer, 
there is also a need to make more effec- 
tive use of the legislation we already 
have, and of the institutions charged 
with enforcing this legislation. 

A principal function of the Federal 
Trade Commission has historically been 
to serve as the consumers’ main line of 
resistance to commercial abuse. In the 
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past year the Commission, under new 
leadership, has been substantially 
strengthened. A major organizational 
restructuring has produced within the 
Commission a Bureau of Consumer Pro- 
tection, a Bureau of Competition, and a 
Bureau of Economics. An Office of Policy 
Planning and Evaluation has been cre- 
ated to establish a more effective order- 
ing of priorities for the Commission's 
enforcement efforts. 

In order to make FTC procedures more 
responsive to the needs of consumers, 
responsibilities of the eleven Commission 
field offices have been extended to include 
trying cases before hearing examiners in 
the field, negotiating settlements, con- 
ducting investigations, and referring 
complaints to the Commission. Six Con- 
sumer Protection Coordinating Commit- 
tees have been established in selected 
metropolitan areas. 

I. am submitting today legislation 
which would provide the FTC with the 
authority to seek preliminary injunctions 
in Federal courts against what it deems 
to be unfair or deceptive business prac- 
tices. The present inability to obtain in- 
junctions commonly results in the pas- 
sage of extended periods of time before 
relief can be obtained. During this time 
the practices in question continue, and 
their effects multiply. 

The proposed bill would expand the 
jurisdiction of the Commission to include 
those activities “affecting” interstate 
commerce, as well as those activities 
which are “in” interstate commerce. 

Finally, I recommend that the penalty 
schedule for violation of a Commission 
cease-and-desist order be adjusted from 
a maximum of $5,000 per violation to a 
maximum of $10,000 per violation. 

GUARANTEES AND WARRANTIES 


A constant source of misunderstanding 
between consumer and businessman is 
the question of warranties. Guarantees 
and warranties are often found to be un- 
clear or deceptive. 

In 1970, I submitted a proposal for leg- 
islation to meet this problem. I am sub- 
mitting new legislation for this purpose. 

This proposal would increase the au- 
thority of the Federal Trade Commission 
to require that guarantees and warran- 
ties on consumer goods convey adequate 
information in simple and readily under- 
stood terms. 

It would further seek to prevent decep- 
tive warranties; and it would prohibit 
improper use of a written warranty or 
guarantee to avoid implied warranty ob- 
ligations arising under State law. 

CONSUMER FRAUD CLEARINGHOUSE 

My Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs is examining the feasibility of a 
consumer fraud clearinghouse—a 
prompt exchange of information be- 
tween appropriate Federal, State and 
local law enforcement officials which can 
be especially helpful in identifying those 
who perpetrate fraudulent, unfair and 
deceptive practices upon the consumer 
and deprive the honest businessman of 
his legitimate opportunities in the 
marketplace. 

Upon her recommendation, I am ask- 
ing the FTC to explore with State and 
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local consumer law enforcement officials 
an effective mechanism for such an 
exchange. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Legislative remedies and improved en- 
forcement procedures are powerful weap- 
ons in the fight for consumer justice. 
But as important as these are, they are 
only as effective as an aware and an 
informed public make them. Consumer 
education is an integral part of con- 
sumer protection. It is vital if the con- 
sumer is to be able to make wise judg- 
ments in the marketplace, To enable him 
or her to do this will require a true edu- 
cational process beginning in childhood 
and continuing on. 

The Office of the Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs has established guide- 
lines for consumer education suggested 
for use at the elementary and high 
school level. Those guidelines have been 
sent to every school system in the coun- 
try, and their reception has been en- 
couraging. I believe they mark an effec- 
tive step toward developing an informed 
consumer. The office has also begun the 
development of suggested guidelines for 
particular emphasis on special socio- 
economic groups and senior citizens. 

Now, in order to expand and lend as- 
sistance to Consumer Education activi- 
ties across the nation, I am asking the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in coordination with my Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs, to work 
with the nation’s education system to 
(1) promote the establishment of con- 
sumer education as a national educa- 
tional concern; (2) provide technical 
assistance in the development of pro- 
grams; (3) encourage teacher training 
in consumer education; and (4) solicit 
the use of all school and public libraries 
as consumer information centers. 

I am also asking the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
coordination with my Special Assistant 
for Consumer Affairs, to develop and de- 
sign programs for the most effective dis- 
semination of consumer information, and 
particularly to explore the use of the 
mass media, including the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. 

ADDITIONAL PROPOSALS 
CONSUMER REMEDIES 


As we move to shape new consumer 
legislation, I believe we must also review 
all consumer remedies, Although this is 
primarily a matter of State and local re- 
sponsibility, I believe that the problem 
is also of national concern. Accordingly, 
I am asking the Chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States 
to join with other interested citizens rep- 
resenting a broad spectrum of society to 
undertake a thorough study of the ade- 
quacy of existing procedures for resolv- 
ing disputes arising out of consumer 
transactions. 

The study would (1) focus particu- 
larly on the means of handling small 
claims and explore methods for making 
small claims courts more responsive to 
the needs of consumers; (2) examine 
existing and potential voluntary settle- 
ment procedures, including arbitration, 
and potential means of creating incen- 
tives to voluntary, fair settlements of 
consumer disputes; (3) address the diffi- 
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cult and troublesome questions presented 
by mass litigation; (4) examine problems 
and solutions at the State as well as the 
Federal level; and (5) draw on the ex- 
perience of other nations in improving 
consumer remedies. 

The purpose of this study will be to 
gather those facts needed to determine 
the means of gaining the greatest benefit 
to consumers with the least cost to pro- 
duction processes and to the country. 
I urge Federal, State, local and private 
bodies to cooperate in this effort. I also 
ask that recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, the courts and the 
general public be made within the short- 
est practicable time. 

FOOD AND DRUG PROGRAMS 

Events in the past year have recon- 
firmed the need for urgent action to in- 
sure thorough and effective quality con- 
trol through the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration over the food Americans con- 
sume and the drugs they take. 

In my message of October 30, 1969, I 
called for stronger efforts in the field of 
food and drug safety. 

At that time I announced that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had initiated a thorough study of 
the Food and Drug Administration. As 
& result of that study, a number of man- 
agement reforms have contributed to a 
more effective functioning of the FDA. 

Food. During the past two years con- 
sumer concern about the quality of cer- 
tain foods in this nation has become 
acute. I have instructed the Food and 
Drug Administration to develop new and 
better methods for inspecting foods—do- 
mestic and imported—to insure that they 
are entirely free from all natural or arti- 
ficial contamination, In addition, a major 
study is underway reviewing the safety 
of all food additives. Finally, because too 
many Americans have no understanding 
of the most, basic nutritional principles, 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
developed programs of nutritional guide- 
lines and nutritional labeling. Different 
approaches to labeling are presently be- 
ing tested for method and effectiveness. 

Drugs. In the past year the Food and 
Drug Administration has been engaged 
in an extensive program to insure the ef- 
fectiveness of the drugs Americans use. 
Decisions have been made on some 3,000 
drugs marketed between 1938 and 1962 
and representing 80% of the most com- 
monly prescribed drugs. 

In addition, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will expand its research ef- 
forts aimed at insuring that all drugs 
available on the market are capable of 
producing the therapeutic effects claimed 
for them. 

I have resubmitted legislation requir- 
ing the identification coding of drug tab- 
lets and capsules to prevent those poison- 
ings which result from the use of drug 
products of unknown or mistaken com- 
position. 

A CONSUMER PRODUCT TEST METHODS ACT 


Consumers are properly concerned 
with the reliability of the information 
furnished them about the goods they 
buy, and I believe they have a right to 
such information. 

Accordingly, I again propose legisla- 
tion aimed at stimulating product test- 
ing in the private sector. Under this leg- 
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islation, the Secretary of Commerce, 
through the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in consultation with my Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs, would 
identify products that should be tested. 
Competent Federal agencies would iden- 
tify product characteristics that should 
be tested and would approve and develop, 
where necessary, testing methods to as- 
sess those characteristics. Suppliers of 
goods would be permitted to advertise 
their compliance with government ap- 
proved testing standards. In addition, in- 
terested private organizations may re- 
ceive accreditation indicating their com- 
petence to perform the approved tests, 
and the use of an accredited organization 
in testing a product may be advertised. 

NATIONAL BUSINESS COUNCIL FOR CONSUMER 

AFFAIRS 

Most businessmen recognize and accept 
their responsibility to the consumer, and 
in many cases they have voluntarily un- 
dertaken efforts to assure more fully that 
these responsibilities are met throughout 
the business community. 

To emphasize and encourage such vyol- 
untary activity, a National Business 
Council for Consumer Affairs will be or- 
ganized by the Secretary of Commerce. 
It will work closely with my Special As- 
sistant for Consumer Affairs, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Justice Depart- 
ment and others as appropriate in the 
further development of effective policies 
to benefit American consumers. 

The Council will be a vehicle through 
which Government can work with busi- 
ness leaders to establish programs for 
accomplishing the goal I stated in my 
1969 message on consumer protection of 
fostering “a marketplace which is fair 
both to those who sell and those who 
buy.” And it will encourage everyone who 
does business to do an even better job 
of establishing competitive prices for 
high quality goods and services. 

CONCLUSION 


In submitting the foregoing proposals, 
I want to emphasize that the purpose of 
this program is not to provide the con- 
sumer with something to which he is not 
presently entitled; it is rather to assure 
that he receives what he is, in every way, 
fully entitled to. The continued success 
of our free enterprise system depends in 
large measure upon the mutual trust and 
goodwill of those who consume and those 
who produce or provide. 

Today, in America, there is a general 
sense of trust and goodwill toward the 
world of business. Those who violate that 
trust and abuse that goodwill do damage 
to the free enterprise system. Thus, it is 
not only to protect the consumer, but also 
to protect that system and the honest 
men who have created and who maintain 
it that I urge the prompt passage of this 
legislative program. 

RIcHARD NIXON. 

THE Wuire House, February 24, 1971. 


SECOND ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL 
REVIEW OF US. FOREIGN POL- 
ICY—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CH. DOC. NO, 92-53) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
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and, together with accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs and ordered to. be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In a democracy, policy is the public’s 
business. I believe the President has an 
obligation to lay before the American 
people and its Congress the basic prem- 
ises Of his policy and to report fully on 
the issues, developments, and prospects 
confronting the Nation. 

Shortly before my inauguration, I con- 
cluded that an annual Presidential report 
on foreign policy would serve these ends 
well. Each report would measure progress 
and outline what remains to be done. 

I hereby transmit to the Congress the 
second annual Presidential review of 
United States foreign policy. 

This year my message will be supple- 
mented by two major documents: the 
Secretary of State’s review—the first of 
its kind—and the annual Defense Report 
by the Secretary of Defense. Both of 
these will be comprehensive and detailed 
accounts, filling out the basic framework 
and philosophy set forth in this Presi- 
dential message. 


RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WHrre House, February 25, 1971. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s second state of the world 
message is an excellent exposition of 
American foreign policy. 

It is further testimony that President 
Nixon has taken the American people 
into his confidence more fully than any 
President before him. 

The section on Indochina outlines our 
military and diplomatic moves directed 
toward peace in Sotitheast Asia more 
clearly than has ever been done before. 
The President places the blame for con- 
flict throughout Indochina precisely 
where it belongs—on the Communist 
leaders in Hanoi. 

In the section on the Middle East, the 
President points up the constant danger 
of a United States-Soviet confrontation 
there. One of the administration's great 
accomplishments stemmed from the low- 
keyed manner in which the administra- 
tion steered away from that danger dur- 
ing the Jordanian crisis last September. 

All in all, the President’s second state 
of the world message is a valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of US. 
foreign policy—not only by the American 
people but by peoples throughout the 
universe. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF NA- 
TIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 16 United States Code 513, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mr. COLMER and Mr. SAYLOR. 
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APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
JAMES MADISON MEMORIAL COM- 


MISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section I, Public Law 86-417, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
James Madison Memorial Commission 
the following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Stack, Mr. CELLER, Mr. 
THompson of Georgia, and Mr. WAM- 
PLER. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
vision of section I, Public Law 523, 78th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the National Memorial Stadium 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. YatTron, Mr. 
Byron, and Mr. MIZELL. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
NATIONAL PARKS CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2(a), Public Law 91- 
332, the Chair appoints as members of 
the National Parks Centennial Commis- 
sion the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. FOLEY, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. SAYLOR, and Mr, SKUBITZ, 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
TERRITORIAL -EXPANSION ME- 
MORIAL COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Resolution 32, 
73d Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the U.S. Territorial Expan- 
sion Memorial Commission the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Mr. Roy, and Mr. Camp. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER 
AND AQUARIUM ADVISORY BOARD 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5(a), Public Law 87— 
758, the Chair appoints as members of 
the National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium Advisory Board the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
CarNEY and Mr. FREY. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
COMMISSION ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 104(3), Public Law 91- 
405, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Commission on the Organization of 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Fuqua and Mr. 
NELSEN. 

And the following members from pri- 
vate life: Mrs. Marjorie McKenzie Law- 
son, of Washington, D.C., and Mr. John 
B. Duncan, of Washington, D.C. 
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APPOINTMENT AS. MEMBERS. OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 401(b), title 4, Public Law 
91-510, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Gramo, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Hart, and Mr. 
CLEVELAND. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 1(a), Public Law 89-187, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Father Marquette Tercentenary Com- 
mission the following Members on. the 
part of the House: Mr. Gray, Mr. 
ZABLOCKI, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Rupre. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION ON FIRE 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 202(b), Public Law 90- 
259, the Chair appoints as members of 
the National Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Control the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 
MILLER of California and Mr. PETTIS. 


FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, last June, 
the Democrats in the House proposed 
that the President have standby wage 
and price authorities as a tool in the 
fight against inflation. 

The education of the Nixon admin- 
istration on this issue has been a won- 
drous thing to watch: 


May 29, 1970: “We have not run for the 
superficially attractive solution of wage- 
price controls. ; ."—-Vice-President Spiro 
Agnew, quoted in the New York Times, May 
29, 1970. 

June 17, 1970: “I will not take this nation 
down the road of wage and price controls... . 
This is not the time for Congress to play 
politics with inflation by passing legisla- 
tion granting the President standby powers 
to impose wage and price controls.”— - 
dent Nixon in a national television speech on 
the economy. 

June 22, 1970: “Wage and price controls 
must be ruled out completely. . .’—under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Charls E Walker, 
testifying before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

August 15, 1970: “Price and wage controls 
simply do not fit the economic conditions 
which exist today.” President Nixon on the 
signing of the Extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act which included standby wage 
and price authorities. 

December 4, 1970: “There is no change in 
the President’s attitude about wage and price 
controls."—-White House Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler. 

February 1, 1971: “I do not intend to Im- 
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pose wage and price controls which would 
substitute new, growing, and more vexatious 
problems for the problems of inflation.’””—the 
Economic Report of the President submitted 
to the 92nd Congress. 

February 23, 1971: “We . . . accept Section 
Two of H.R. 4246 which extends the Presi- 
dent's standby authority to set up wage- 
price controls.”"—Secretary of the Treasury 
John Connally testifying before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, it took 9 long months to 
convince the Nixon administration of the 
value of these standby wage and price 
authorities. We are happy to have our 
GOP friends aboard and I hope that we 
can discover the means to cut down the 
long leadtime in gaining administration 
understanding of the Nation’s economic 
Problems. 


TAX RELIEF FOR APARTMENT 
TENANTS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to provide a tax deduc- 
tion for part of the rent paid by tenants. 
One of the most critical problems facing 
our cities is how to keep a viable mid- 
dle-class occupying apartments under 
lease in the central city. 

A homeowner is permitted to deduct 
the property taxes on his home and the 
interest on his mortgage. The owner of 
a cooperative apartment is permitted to 
deduct that portion of his rent or “main- 
tenance” which represents the property 
taxes on his building and the interest 
on the mortgage. A tenant, on the other 
hand, can obtain a deduction for rental 
payments only by establishing that such 
payments were incurred for the pur- 
poses of his trade or business. Renters 
must adhere to, the general Internal 
Revenue Service rule that “no deduction 
shall be allowed for personal, living, or 
family expenses.” 

It is apparent that there has developed 
in the tax system an arbitrary discrimi- 
nation in favor of homeowners and 
against those who rent their homes. It is 
equally apparent that this discrimina- 
tion operates to the particular disadvan- 
tage of the urban dweller where tenan- 
cies are the rile and homeowning the 
exception. 

In 1942, when the tax law was 
amended to permit cooperative owners to 
deduct part of their payments, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee stated that its 
general purpose was “to place the ten- 
ant-stock holders of a cooperative apart- 
ment in the same position as the owner 
of a dwelling house so far as.deductions 
for interest and taxes are concerned.” I 
believe that it is now time to place the 
ordinary tenant in. the same position as 
homeowners and owners of cooperative 
apartments so far as deductions for in- 
terest and property taxes are concerned. 

Accordingly, I have proposed that each 
tenant be permitted to deduct that part 
of his rent payments which represents 
the proportionate share of the property 
taxes and mortgage interest paid on his 
apartment building. 

Mr. Speaker, if our cities are to sur- 
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vive, they must be vital, vibrant centers, 
not areas inhabited only by the very rich 
and the very poor. To halt the growing 
exodus of the middle-class from our 
cities, we need to eliminate the present 
tax discrimination. and provide equal tax 
treatment for tenant, cooperative owner, 
and homeowner: 
H.R. 842 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a deduction to tenants 
of houses or apartments for their propor- 
tionate share of the taxes and interest 
paid by their landlords 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
additional itemized deductions for individ- 
uals) is amended by redesignating section 
218 as section 219 and by inserting after 
section 217 the following new section: 
“Src. 218, DEDUCTION OF TAXES AND INTEREST 

BY TENANT. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE oF Derpuction.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction amounts not otherwise de- 
ductible paid or accrued to a lessor within 
the taxable year, but only to the extent that 
such amounts represent the individual's pro- 
pettionate share of— 

“(1) the real estate taxes which are al- 
lowable under section 164.as a deduction to, 
and which are paid or incurred by, such 
lessor or any other person on the house or 
apartment building used by such individual 
as his principal residence, and on the land 
on which such house-or.apartment build- 
ing is situated, and 

“(2) the interest which is allowable under 
section 163 ds a deduction to, and which is 
paid or incurred by, such lessor or any other 
person on indebtedness contracted— 

“(A) in the acquisition, construction, al- 
teration, ‘rehabilitation, or maintenance of 
such house or apartment building, and 

“(B) in the acquisition of the land on 
which such house. (or apartment building) 
is situated. 

“(b) PROPORTIONATE SHARE.—For purposes 
of this section, the ‘individual’s proportion- 
ate share’ of real estate taxes and interest 
shall be determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(c) Lessor To FURNISH WRITTEN STATE- 
MENT.—Every lessor of premises to an in- 
dividual who uses such premises as his prin- 
cipal residence shall furnish such individual 
with a. written statement showing the 
amounts deductible by such individual here- 
under, whether or not paid or incurred by 
such lessor, on or before January 31 of the 
succeeding year.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out the last ttem and 
inserting in lieu. thereof the-following: 

“Sec. 218. Deduction of taxes and inter- 
est by tenant. 

“Sec. 219, Cross references.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1970. 


DEBT-CEILING BILL 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee is currently considering the 
$430 billion debt-ceiling bill reported out 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Included in this bill is a proposal to 
exempt $10 billion in long-term bonds 
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from the statutory long-term 444-percent 
interest ceiling. 

I oppose the interest rate exemption. 
It is not related to the debt-ceiling issue. 
These are separate issues which should 
be separately voted upon. 

I urge the adoption of a modified rule 
which will permit the House to strike 
out this objectionable feature of a con- 
glomerate bill, 

This is not the time to raise interest 
rates on public borrowing. Economic 
forces are currently reducing interest 
rate pressures. 

We should not legislatively reverse this 
trend toward lower interest rates. 


THE REPORT OF THE CITIZENS CON- 
FERENCE ON STATE LEGISLATURES 


(Mr. BEVILL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, a self-ap- 
pointed group that calls itself the Citi- 
zens Conference on State Legislatures, 
has issued its report. Thanks to the over- 
play given it by the national news media, 
this report has risen in stature far above 
what I believe it deserves. To say that 
this report is self-serving and lacking in 
factual information to back up its find- 
ings, is probably the understatement of 
the years In my judgment, this report 
constitutes a rather interesting little ruse 
which has been combined. with some 
sophisticated public relations techniques 
in order to pass itself off as judge of what 
our State legislatures, all 50 of them 
mind you, should be. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that the report was produced under the 
direction of one Larry Margolis, who was 
the chief designer of the formula by 
which the legislatures would be rated. It 
is my further understanding that the re- 
port based its figures not on the actual 
achievements of the legislatures but on 
the structure. It does not rate the indi- 
vidual members of the legislatures, but 
only the system under which the mem- 
bers operate. It does not measure the 
merits or demerits of the laws passed. 

As I am sure every Member here knows 
Mr. Speaker, it is possible for any in- 
dividual to set up a. citizens committee, 
obtain. financial backing, establish cri- 
teria, and make a report which reflects 
what this individual would like it to re- 
fiect. It should be pointed out that of 
the 29 citizens who made up the Citizens 
Conference on State Legislatures. 12 are 
from States which ranked 1-2-3-4; 

How can any individual or group of 
individuals say that what works for a 
legislative body in a State on the west 
coast will work for Alabama, Or that 
methods used by the State legislature of 
a small eastern State should be adopted 
by the Alabama State Legislature? Ob- 
viously, it should not be attempted. Each 
State is uniquely different. Each State 
has its ‘problems and its potential. The 
people in’ each State have decided who 
they want to serve in their legislatures. 
If they wish changes, I am‘sure they will 
let their lawmakers know. 

I was privileged to serve 8 years in 
the Alabama State Legislature under two 
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different Governors. During this time, I 
found the great majority of my col- 
leagues to be conscientious, hardworking 
men and women dedicated to improving 
the life of every Alabama citizen. I believe 
this is as true today as it was when I 
served. There is always room for improve- 
ment in legislative procedures, and this 
too is being accomplished. 

Our legislature has helped bring new 
industry to the State. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs have been made available. 
The legislature has contributed much 
toward achieving a sound rural-urban 
balance. It has helped in the develop- 
ment of Alabama’s waterway systems. 
And programs are being instituted to 
preserve and protect the natural re- 
sources of our State. 

Throughout Alabama one can see evi- 
dence of the progress we have made as a 
result of the fine work of the legislature. 
True, much remains to be done. We all 
know that many of our problems are far 
from being solved. The present Alabama 
legislature is faced with the challenge of 
identifying and solving these problems. 
And I know it will do the job. 

We may not be the State with the 
most people. We may not be the State 
with the largest welfare roils, or debt. 
But the people of Alabama are inde- 
pendent, resourceful, and capable of 
running their own affairs. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


HOSPITAL SAFETY 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hideous tragedy of the Sylmar Veterans 
Hospital in the recent Los Angeles earth- 
quake must never be repeated. 

In my home city of San Diego, a new 
81l-bed VA hospital is nearing comple- 
tion. Local veterans groups, who have 
struggled for years to get this facility, 
are naturally now concerned that every 
possible precaution be taken to protect 
it from. earthquake—always a very real 
threat in California. 

Our new hospital looks solid enough 
to withstand any seismic disturbance, 
and the word so far from the Veterans 
Administration is encouraging., Viggo P. 
Miller, assistant VA. administrator for 
construction, has advised a member of 
my staff that “we think we have all the 
protection we need built into the design” 
of the new facility.. Mr, Miller also 
pointed out that every VA building con- 
structed in California- since. 1935 fully 
complies with the State’s own relatively 
stringent code requirements for reducing 
the dangers of earthquakes, The parts of 
the Sylmar Hospital that collapsed had 
been constructed in 1925, prior to the 
promulgation of the California stand- 
ards. 

While I am pleased that the Veterans 
Administration has, exercised such care 
in planning its more contemporary hos- 
pitals, I nevertheless am still plagued by 
some doubts about the ultimate ability of 
the San Diego hospital to withstand the 
most severe kind of shocks. 
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Are we certain, for instance, that the 
present standards for earthquake-proof- 
ing are good enough, in view of the trend 
toward higher buildings in California 
since adoption of the code in the 1930’s? 
The basic steel-beam construction of the 
San Diego hospital is unquestionably 
sound, but the building is also 6 stories 
tall. 

Iam no construction engineer, and I do 
not pretend to have the answers to ques- 
tions that might be asked about the dur- 
ability of this or any other structure in 
earthquake-prone areas, 

Surely it is incumbent on this body to 
get these answers for the 28 million vet- 
erans we jointly represent. Our own Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs has moved 
with commendable dispatch, sending a 
special subcommittee to Los Angeles last 
week for a day of hearings and an on- 
site investigation of the Sylmar tragedy. 
The concern of the committee was 
matched at all levels within the Veterans’ 
Administration and by volunteers, in a 
magnificent display of ingenuity and de- 
votion to the needs of the surviving pa- 
tients and staff of the Sylmar Hospital, 

To prevent or at least minimize the 
chances of a recurrence of this disaster 
we should now, I believe, make much 
greater and more systematic use of ex- 
pert consultants to evaluate hospitals al- 
ready operational, under construction, or 
still. in the planning stage. 

Structural engineers, seismologists, 
and geologists could all. contribute sub- 
stantially to any hospital-by-hospital 
study of earthquake vulnerability. These 
professionals, working under the auspices 
of Congress or the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, would generate new knowledge in 
such arcane but critical areas as. ground 
motion, the relative strengths and prop- 
erties of various building materials and 
overall earthquake engineering. 

On the basis of the findings of such a 
comprehensiye study, the Government 
could then adopt, either administratively 
or by statute, whatever controls and 
standards the experts had deemed nec- 
essary to provide the fullest possible pro- 
tection in earthquake-prone areas, 

Devastating as it was, the earthquake 
which rocked the San Fernando Valley 
February 9 registered a relatively mild 
65 on the authoritative Richter scale. In 
contrast, the San Francisco earthquake 


of 1906 had a magnitude of 8.3 on this- 


scale of 10. Scientists agree that a quake 
of this violence can be expected to oc- 
cur in California every 60 to 100-years— 
an eventuality which none of us likes to 
consider but for which we should be 
planning. 


THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COM- 
MISSION SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


(Mr. TAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and. extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill authorizing a 4-year ex- 
tension of the Appalachian ‘Regional 
Commission. The bill is similar to legisla- 
tion introduced in the Senate by Senator 
RANDOLPH. 
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In the absence of new legislation, the 
Commission which has administered the 
13-State regional development program 
during its 6 years of operation will ex- 
pire on June 30, 1971. 

I haye been disturbed by reports that 
the President’s revenue-sharing plan 
calls for the dismantling of the Appala- 
chian program after 1 more year of op- 
eration and the inclusion of the $280 
million annual appropriation to the Ap- 
Palachian program into the President’s 
proposed $1 billion pool to be distributed 
among the 50 States for rural develop- 
ment. 

The Appalachian program was estab- 
lished by Congress to meet the special 
needs of the Appalachian region and 
should not be engulfed in and eliminated 
by the revenue-sharing plan. 

I am conyinced that the Appalachian 
program has made more progress per 
dollar spent in the district that I repre- 
sent in Congress than has any other Fed- 
eral program. The Appalachian program 
has already made an impact on economic 
conditions in Appalachia by attracting 
industry and tourism, by better roads, 
airports, and vocational educational 
facilities. 

Of the 2,571 miles of Appalachian Cor- 
ridor Highways authorized, about 20 per- 
cent have been completed, another 15 
percent is under construction, and 93 
percent of it is in some stage of develop- 
ment or planning. To stop this road pro- 
gram now would be folly. The Appala- 
chian program was conceived and ap- 
proved by Congress as a unique and in- 
novative effort to meet the special needs 
of the Appalachian region. It is not right 
and not fair to Appalachia that funds au- 
thorized by Congress for this regional 
program be made a part of a nationwide 
pool for revenue sharing. 

This program is one of the Nation’s 
best examples of teamwork by Federal, 
State, and local units of government, In 
my opinion, it is the best administered 
program in Washington. Its strength, in 
part, lies in its adaptability from State 
to State—each State using it to solve its 
own problems and to meet its own needs. 
It has permitted national goals to be 
translated into workable programs to 
meet local needs. It is providing hope and 
economic uplift to an important section 
of our Nation, and it deserves the con- 
tinued support of Congress. 


INCREASED FIGHTING’ AND THE 
PRESIDENT’S VIEW OF THE 
STATE OF THE WORLD 


(Mrs,-ABZUG asked. and-was given 
permission,.to address the House for 
1.minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, just. an 
hour ago the President, Mr. Nixon again 
justified his broadening of the war. in 
terms of saving American lives, 

This incredible spectacle of the Nixon 
administration. blindly. embarking on 
new invasionary tactics into: the coun=- 
tries neighboring on South Vietnam in 
violation . of Laotian | neutrality, the 
Geneva’ Accords and of the language 
and quite possibly the letter:of legisla- 
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tion passed in the 92d Congress, in di- 
rect repudiation of the mandate re- 
ceived from his electorate which has 
consistently expressed itself in increased 
percentages of Americans favoring im- 
mediate withdrawal, now 73 percent, 
has been fantastic. And to justify it 
in terms of saving American lives is yet 
another attempt at anesthetizing the 
American people he is repudiating. 

The invasion of Laos by the South 
Vietnamese Army with U.S. air support, 
and perhaps ground support, has not 
only doubled weekly casualties since it 
started, but has resulted in an addi- 
tional 15 Americans missing in action 
with every possibility that these soldiers 
are now prisoners of war. It has resulted 
in a great increase in South Vietnamese 
casualties, with two fire bases already 
overrun and how many yet to come? 

It has resulted in the official loss of 
29 helicopters in 13 days which cost a 
minimum of $14.5 million. Field reports 
estimate some 70 helicopters have been 
downed which would run the cost in 
downed equipment alone well over $35 
million and probably closer to $50 mil- 
lion—all money which could have been 
spent more fruitfully here at home. 

The President’s remarks concerning 
Cambodia with inferences that the in- 
vasion there has cut U.S. casualties by 
half completely leaves out any men- 
tion of what is happening to the Cam- 
bodians. Where they were at peace, 
their country is now engulfed in war. 
We are having to destroy the country 
and from the air while claiming to save 
it. Justification for the continuing and 
increased killing of Asian lives to save 
American lives is unacceptable. 

This “saving of American lives” has 
meant not only expanding the war 
geographically but increasing the inten- 
sity, also peculiar rationale, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported yesterday, Febru- 
ary 24, from Saigon that the U.S. com- 
mand announced its launching of the 
heaviest air strike in months: 50 fighter 
bombers, accompanied by 20 support 
planes bombing in North Vietnam. The 
New York Daily News reports that the 
strikes were the hardest hitting of any 
single day in the entire Indochina war. 

And the threat that as long as one 
American is held prisoner of war, Ameri- 
can troops will remain in Southeast Asia 
is an indication of how completely the 
administration will go to deny the will 
of the American people. To justify the 
continuation of the war because Ameri- 
cans are prisoners when it is the war 
that has made them prisoners and con- 
tinues to make 300,000 American soldiers 
fighting in Southeast Asia prisoners, to 
justify continuing the war, continuing 
to make more prisoners of war is the 
height of the administration deceptive 
rationale. 

The President has warned that time is 
running out and that the North Viet- 
namese may find themselves negotiating 
with the South Vietnamese. He is for 
once right. Time is running out. But in- 
ducing them to negotiate by increased 
bombings and expansion of the war is 
insane. The North Vietnamese should 
find themselves negotiating with the 
South Vietnamese, the Laotians, the 
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Cambodians because that is the best 
solution to the problems. And this 92d 
Congress, must act in concert to bring 
this about and to end U.S. involvement 
in Southeast Asia, immediately. 


THE MISSISSIPPI TORNADOES 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
t minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this past Monday I had the sad experi- 
ence of touring those counties of my 
congressional district that were the vic- 
tims of the multiple killer tornadoes this 
past Sunday. Of the some 90 persons who 
lost their lives, 38 were from the Fourth 
Congressional District. Another 500 per- 
sons have been hospitalized to recover 
from their injuries and estimates of 
property damage is well over $7 million. 

The people are still in a state of shock 
as a result of this great tragedy, but they 
are already talking of rebuilding their 
homes and businesses. 

At the request of Mississippi’s con- 
gressional delegation and the Governor, 
President Nixon has declared our State 
as a Federal disaster area. This means 
the people will be able to apply for as- 
sistance under the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970. 

Officials from the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness have already met with 
Governor Williams to determine the top 
priorities for providing relief. Other 
Federal agencies such as the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and Farmers Home 
Administration are making plans to 
set up offices in the affected areas. 

As would be expected, the top priority 
is to provide mobile homes for temporary 
housing. Once this has been accom- 
plished, Federal officials will begin proc- 
essing low-interest loans so people can 
begin rebuilding their homes, farms, and 
places of business. If OEP and other Fed- 
eral agencies work as efficiently as they 
did during the trying months following 
Hurricane Camille, the people in my con- 
gressional district will be able to recover 
from the devastating tornadoes. It is not 
until you come face to face with a 
tragedy of this magnitude that you real- 
ize the importance of the Congress hav- 
ing passed the Disaster Relief Act of 
1970. 


EXTENDING COOPER - CHURCH 
AMENDMENT TO NORTH VIET- 
NAM 


(Mr. HARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
danger that the United States will be- 
come extended even further in south- 
east Asia through an invasion of North 
Vietnam seems to be ever increasing. 

Despite the administration’s oratori- 
cal withdrawals from that bloodied part 
of the world, our commitment in a mili- 
tary way is daily becoming greater, and 
our contribution to the misery and 
death and homelessness of thousands of 
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people in a faraway land mounts with 
every hour. 

Without Congressional sanction, with- 
out declaration of war, the United States 
is now fighting in three nations—in 
South Vietnam, in Cambodia, and now 
in Laos. 

I fear that North Vietnam is next. 
A report this morning by the Wash- 
ington Post Foreign Service is head- 
lined, “Thieu asks why not attack the 
North.” 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
a bill which extends the language and 
spirit of the Cooper-Church amendment 
to North Vietnam. 

Senator MoNDALE is introducing an 
identical measure concurrently in the 
Senate. 

The bill would prevent, without con- 
gressional approval, a U.S. invasion of 
North Vietnam or U.S. air or logisti- 
cal support for such an invasion by any 
other nation. 

I confess to some reluctance to en- 
gage in still more rhetoric designed to 
limit United States participation in 
Indochina. 

The process of trying to force U.S. ex- 
traction has been a wearisome process, 
and the administration has repeatedly 
disregarded national abhorrence of this 
disastrous mis-adventure in the Far East. 

Instead we—the Nation and the Con- 
gress—have been faced with elaborate 
subterfuge to sanctify forays and turn 
invasion into incursions. But the cas- 
ualty figures go up. Six more helicop- 
ters were destroyed yesterday. And the 
number of U.S. airmen down over new 
wartorn lands grows and grows. 

I introduce this bill not only with the 
hope that the intent of the measure itself 
be debated and passed, but also to call 
upon the Congress to rally itself and to 
thwart, at every possible instance—in the 
budgetary deliberations, in the foreign 
relations hearings, and in the requests 
for armed services—the efforts to con- 
tinue the Indochinese participation of 
the United States. 


THE CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 
DECISION APPEARS TO HAVE 
BEEN MADE ON POLITICAL AND 
ECOLOGICAL MISINFORMATION 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George Linville, president of the Cross- 
Florida Canal Association read to me just 
now over the telephone a memorandum 
which was in the form of recommenda- 
tions from Mr. Russell Train of the 
Council on Environmental Quality to a 
member of the White House staff. Ap- 
parently this was the basis of the Presi- 
dent’s decision to halt construction of 
the canal. Mr. Linville has today released 
this information to the news media, as 
I understand it. 

I have not yet read the paper myself 
and do not know how it was obtained. 
When I receive a copy of it I plan to 
send a copy of it to Mr. Train and to ask 
him if it is authentic or inaccurate in 
any respect. 
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The paper as it was read to me led me 
to the impression that the President’s 
decision on the canal was: First, not the 
result of any action taken by the Council 
on Environmental Quality but only on a 
personal recommendation from Mr. 
Train and, second, based on personal 
recommendations of a political nature 
wherein both political and ecological 
statements were inaccurately made, All 
of this could have been avoided if fair 
play and constitutional processes had 
prevailed to allow public hearings before 
an unbiased tribunal. 

The Nixon administration has so far 
refused to allow me and other proponents 
of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal to re- 
but the: ecological information upon 
which the canal was halted by the Pres- 
ident; and has refused to furnish me 
the information upon which the decision 
was rendered; and has refused to give 
any legal authority for the action by the 
President. 

I have been furnished with a 24-page 
summary of one-sided ecological infor- 
mation on the canal, but it was admitted- 
ly something compiled after the Presi- 
dent’s action and was frankly not the 
basis for that action. 

On the illegality of the President’s ac- 
tion, I point out the recent ruling of the 
Comptroller General which ruled illegal 
the administration’s proposal to close 
administratively Public Health Service 
clinics. I take this opportunity to refer 
again to my remarks on February 11 con- 
cerning the unconstitutionality of the 
President’s actions in halting construc- 
tion of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 
They appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD at page 2675. 

I cited there many Supreme Court and 
other Federal court decisions which 
clearly show the President acted un- 
constitutionally. 


AMENDMENT TO THE NATIONAL EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT OF 
1969 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduce legislation which for the first 
time grants every American citizen a fed- 
erally guaranteed right to a pollution- 
free environment and new standing to 
bring suit against the Nation’s polluters. 

I am proud to be joined by 66 of my 
colleagues in introducing this bill. 

The bill makes four key changes in 
existing law: 

It grants all citizens a federally guar- 
anteed right to a pollution-free environ- 
ment which they have not previously 
had. 

It gives all citizens an effective means 
of enforcing that right by opening up 
the Federal courts to citizen suits to 
protect the environment. 

It gives citizens standing before ad- 
ministrative agencies and regulatory 
bodies, to present the environment’s side 
of the coin during the decisionmaking 
process. 

It gives citizens standing in Federal 
court to challenge administrative de- 
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cisionmaking where it is lax in the en- 
forcement of existing antipollution 
standards and in the implementation of 
environmental policy in general. 

Last year this bill was introduced as 
the Environmental Protection Act of 
1970. This year it is being introduced as 
an amendment to the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. The reason for 
this is quite simple, Mr. Speaker. The few 
lawsuits that have been successful to 
date in halting activities that adversely 
affect the environment have relied in 
large part on the provisions of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. So that 
the debate on my approach is conducted 
with all relevant facts in mind, I thought 
it appropriate to bring it within the am- 
bit of the 1969 act. 

The need for this bill was great last 
year, Mr. Speaker, and I believe it to be 
even greater now. Let me give one ex- 
ample. As a result of publicity surround- 
ing the growing number of environment 
lawsuits and Michigan’s passage of the 
Environmental Protection Act, and 
thanks to the prodding of my good friend 
and colleague, Henry Reuss, the Nixon 
administration announced that it would 
begin prosecuting polluters of our water 
under the 1899 Rivers and Harbors Act. 
This law requires the Justice Department 
to prosecute anyone dumping foreign 
substances and pollutants into the Na- 
tion's navigable waters. 

There are hundreds of firms that are 
in violation of the 1899 act, but to date 
only a limited number of suits have been 
instituted under it. It is hard to say why 
the Justice Department is reluctant to 
use the leverage it has in halting water 
pollution. Perhaps in some cases fact 
finding is proving more difficult than 
originally expected. 

What is more likely, Mr. Speaker, is 
that politics is once again entering into 
administrative agency decisionmaking 
concerning the environment. Among 
those who continue to pollute with im- 
punity is the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co—commonly known 
as 3M. Congressman Reuss has revealed 
that one of 3M’s Wisconsin plants has 
been pouring acid wastes into a Missis- 
sippi River tributary that are strong 
enough to corrode manhole covers. The 
Justice Department has given no indica- 
tion why it is reluctant to bring suit 
against 3M. It may be just a coincidence, 
but the record shows that top manage- 
ment of the company contributed $50,000 
to the Republican Party in 1968. 

In how many other cases of Justice 
Department laxity will we find a similar 
situation? I suspect many. Just last 
Thursday John M. Burns, the ousted 
Federal prosecutor of pollution cases in 
New York, stated that the administra- 
tion’s future plans for use of the 1899 
act would take the teeth out of enforce- 
ment procedures that he helped devise 
while executive assistant to the U.S. At- 
torney for the Southern District of New 
York. If you will remember, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Burns was the man relieved of his 
duties for wanting to bring charges 
against General Motors for pollution of 
the Hudson River. 

I do not cite these occurrences to ma- 
lign the good people of the Justice De- 
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partment. If the Democrats were run- 
ning the show, I am not sure that similar 
events would not happen. I only bring 
these matters up to underscore the need 
for the proposed amendment. If we do 
not take politics out of the fight to save 
the environment, we will continually be 
frustrated by the lack of progress to- 
ward a better world, In this struggle, Mr. 
Speaker, time is not on our side. 

It is legitimate to question the effec- 
tiveness of the courts before involving 
them in a struggle of such importance. I 
realize that the courts are now struggling 
under a tremendous workload, but 
I do not think we can afford to leave 
them out. A lawsuit can be an effective 
tool in not only halting a specific harm, 
but in alerting others that they best 
modify present activities or face a law- 
suit themselves. Litigation also attracts 
the media's attention and publicity will 
often give the same result in a much 
shorter period of time. 

There is a recent example of this phe- 
nomena. For almost 10 years the Corps 
of Engineers has been constructing a 
barge canal across the State of Florida. 
The purpose of the project was to connect 
the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, 
thus shortening the distance for shipping 
goods by water. But in building the canal, 
the corps tried to utilize existing water- 
ways, including the Oklawaha River, one 
of Florida’s most beautiful. Many Florid- 
ians were incensed by the threat posed 
to this scenic river and questioned the 
utility of the project itself, since it was 
an established fact that it would be 
cheaper and far less harmful to the en- 
vironment to construct a railroad for the 
same purpose. Recognizing the validity 
of these objections, the Environmental 
Defense Fund brought suit against the 
corps on the narrow ground that an en- 
vironmental impact statement had not 
been prepared as required by the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. 

A Federal court issued a temporary in- 
junction, as is the common practice 
where a permanent injunction is sought. 
It is important to note that this proce- 
dural victory in no way settled the law- 
suit. A temporary injunction only buys 
time and I assume that the corps would 
have been off the hook just as soon as the 
required statement was prepared. Never- 
theless, within 4 days, the President of 
the United States announced that the 
project would be abandoned because of 
the threat posed to Florida’s environ- 
ment. i 

It may be pure conjecture to say that 
the President was influenced by the law- 
suit. However, the lawsuit did focus pub- 
licity on the project and the temporary 
injunction gave the President an excuse 
to make to those in favor of the canal in 
explaining his action. 

If all environment disputes ended as 
satisfactorily as this one, there would be 
no reason for introducing this amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, they do not and 
that is why I urge my colleagues today to 
join with me in passing this needed legis- 
lation. If we can open the courts to give 
citizens a real chance at halting pollu- 
tion, we will have added potent allies in 
our common effort. Outraged and con- 
cerned citizens willing to take their 
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grievances to court have had a healthy 
impact on the fabric of law that governs 
our lives. The fight to save the environ- 
ment is too important to leave c’*‘zens 
out. 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERS DN 


(Mr. FULTON of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague and friend, the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. ANDER- 
son) has recently been mentioned prom- 
inently in the public press. As a result, 
Miss Elaine Shannon, Washington staff 
writer for the Nashville Tennessean has 
written an article which accurately sets 
forth events involving him. 

Prior to my request for unanimous 
consent to include this article in the 
Recorp, I would like to express my pro- 
found respect for my friend and col- 
league, Representative BILL ANDERSON. 

During my entire life, I have never 
had the privilege of knowing any indi- 
vidual who was more patriotic, more 
loyal to his country, nor have I known 
an individual more dedicated to the serv- 
ice of his Nation. 

For 6 years, I have been closely associ- 
ated with him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and have found him to be one 
of the most able men in this body, and 
one who has always expressed his per- 
sonal convictions regardless of the ap- 
parent political disadvantage of doing 
so. To be an able legislator, to be a dedi- 
cated legislator, and to be a legislator 
who legislates and speaks out on public 
issues with strong conviction is indeed a 
trait to be admired. 

I respectfully request that each of his 
colleagues read the following article: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean, Feb. 14, 

1971] 

Rep. ANDERSON CHALLENGES. HEAVYWEIGHTS 
Hoover, AGNEwW—NavaL HERO ANDERSON 
Wants War To End 

(By Elaine Shannon) 

(Notre.—Congressman William R. Ander- 
son, the Middle Tennessee Democrat, came 
from a rural farm background to become a 
career naval officer and'a national hero. He 
is a fundamentalist on religion—a member of 
the Church of Christ. He has worked for 
the American Heritage Foundation, an or- 
ganization noted for giving prizes for patriot- 
ism. He has been a hawk on the war in Viet- 
nam, But suddenly he has been projected 
into the midst of national controversy, 
criticizing J. Edgar Hoover and being criti- 
cized by Vice President Spiro Agnew. Here 
is an analysis of what happened to put the 
Waverly Congressman ‘on the spot.) 

WaASHINGTON.—Stepping into the crossfire 
between J. Edgar Hoover and the peace move- 
ment, Rep. William R. Anderson is suddenly 
the focus of national attention, beset by re- 
porters from everywhere clamoring to explain 
him. 

“What's this with Anderson? He's from 
someplace in the South, isn’t he?" they mut- 
ter in the press galleries as they gaze in 
wonder at a politican—a -rural southern 
politician, at that—-who is suddenly not play- 
ing “the game.” 

“You GO ALONG" 

“The game,”’ everyone here says, is getting 

re-elected, first of all, and keeping one’s con- 
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stituents pacified. You go along and you get 
along, they say. 

Anderson dared to call down the aging but 
formidable Hoover, who answers to no man, 
for what he considered a violation of the 
constitutional rights of two men, two peace 
activists, of whom the FBI chief did not 
approve. 

He said Hoover was using “scare tactics rem- 
iniscent of McCarthyism” and was throw- 
ing the matter into “the trial by headline 
areng," 

A highly decorated naval officer whose chief 
claim to fame was commanding the nation’s 
first nuclear submarine, Nautilus, on. the 
first voyage under the Norrth Polar icecap, 
Anderson has become abruptly vocal in his 
opposition to the lengthening Southeast Asia 
entanglement. 


“END THE WAR” 


He has accused President Nixon of “play- 
ing politics with American lives” and is one 
of the chief House sponsors of the Hatfield- 
McGoyern amendment to end the war by 
Dee. 31, 1971. 

Politicians and politician-watchers here pri- 
vately express admiration for the Tennessee 
congressman’s “guts,” but they are mystified. 

Why is he sticking his neck out? Doesn't 
he know a congressman from a conservative 
fundamentalist Bible Belt district is sup- 
posed to stick to supporting “safe” issues, 
like the flag, motherhood and national PTA 
week? 

That old image is dying. “People in Ten- 
nessee and the South are a lot more open- 
minded and tolerant than a lot of people up 
here think,” Anderson remarked. 

Oddly, Anderson’s conservative Sixth Dis- 
trict seems to produce non-conformist con- 
gressmen—his predecessors, Pat Sutton and 
Ross Bass, were each noted for a “maverick” 
streak. 

Nevertheless, Anderson agrees that what 
he is doing isn’t politically “safe.” 

“But some of us had better really get down 
to work and worry a little bit less about 
getting re-elected and a little more about 
the growing list of problems that affect this 
country’s future,” he said last week. 


MORE ACTIVIST 


“You can do that in a way that fs nothing 
but middle of the road. It’s not so much, what 
part of the political spectrum you are in but 
the way in which you approach responsibili- 
ties—the way in which you use a lot less rhet- 
oric and become more activist in facing the 
problems of this country.” 

This past week Anderson came back to 
Tennessee to visit the voters in his district. 
There he explained that he is convinced that 
the war in Asia—now going on in three coun- 
tries—must. end or it will spread. He was 
seeking to let the voters know that there is 
a danger that statements by public officials— 
J. Edgar Hoover, Spiro Agnew, or others— 
may stir up the public mood and continue 
the American participation in the Asian 
conflict. 

He was once called a hawk on the war. 
But as the war has spread his attitude has 
changed and now he is urging that the 
American soldiers be brought home this 
year. 

Bill Anderson considers himself a moder- 
ate, a “very strict’’ constitutional construc- 
tionist, an old-fashioned populist. 

Then why did he get involved with the 
Berrigan brothers, two activist Catholic 
priests now serving time in Danbury, Conn., 
for destroying draft records? 

“Too many people say I'm defending the 
Berrigans,” he explained. “I’m not. I'm de- 
fending their rights, or what are supposed to 
be their rights. It wouldn’t have mattered 
who they were or what church: they be- 
longed to.” 

He knew them, he said. He knew their 
writings. He did not agree with everything 
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they said. He did not approve of the act of 
civil disobedience for which they are im- 
prisoned. 

But when J. Edgar Hoover stood before 
@ Senate committee and branded the men 
“conspirators,” without benefit of trial or 
even indictment, Anderson felt he had to 
do something. 

So he went onto the House floor and de- 
manded that Hoover “put up or shut up”— 
indict the accused or be silent. When the 
indictment came down, Anderson said he was 
glad they would receive due process of law. 

Then Vice President Spiro Agnew got into 
the act, accusing the Tennessee congressman 
of speaking “self-serving claptrap” and 
“popping off for political advantage.” 

“Political advantage?” the congressman 
smiled wryly. 

But the vice president has made many 
celebrities. Hungry for fresh faces, the “east- 
ern establishment press,” as Agnew likes to 
say, asked themselves, “has Congressman 
Anderson gotten radicalized or at least lib- 
eralized?” And they rushed to interview him, 

That idea got Bakersville’s Bill Anderson 
on the cover of Time, a big spread in the 
Washington Post, on the Dick Cavett show 
and in countless Washington columns, from 
the cool analysis of Evans and Novak to 
Betty Beale’s giddy society page report. 

CURRENT FAVORITE 

The Post writer called Anderson "a current 
blue-eyed fayorite of the country’s anti-war 
and pro-liberal forces," 

But that writer went on to say that Ander- 
son is really still “substantially conserva- 
tive.” 

Labels like those are an over-simplification, 
of course, and things in Washington, like 
everywhere else, do tend to get over- 
simplified. 

Anderson himself does not think he is 
changing—-perhaps, he said, he was type cast 
before. 

"I guess everyone assumed that because 
I spent 20 years in the Navy that I'd be a 
super-hawk,” he said. 

PRETTY CONSERVATIVE 

Of the Berrigan case, he said he felt his 
stand was “pretty conservative—it is a con- 
cern for individual citizens’ rights within the 
framework of the Constitution.” 

Bill Anderson, 49, came to Congress from a 
Church of Christ upbringing in Humphreys 
County, Tenn., from Columbia Military 
Academy and Annapolis, from World War II 
combat service in the Pacific, from the fa- 
mous Nautilus voyage under the North Pole, 
from the Navy's Pentagon staff. 

In Congress, he has done his homework and 
moved quietly within the structure, concen- 
trating on agriculture and rural community 
aid bills, legislation to upgrade law enforce- 
ment and now toward changing the prison 
system. 

He ‘supported President Johnson’s war 
policy and; until recéntly, President Nixon’s. 
He voted for, and will continue to support, 
all military appropriations bills for Vietnam. 
He explained: 

“Rightly or wrongly, we are very heavily 
committed. Our military forces have to be 
supported. That’s the very least we can do 
when our men are dying out there.” 

But after last summer's trip to Indochina, 
he said what he felt was a corrupt regime 
feeding off the war. He found a miserable 
stinking prison on the island of Con Son. 
After that, the justification for U.S. presence 
there began to push him and nag him. 

His uneasiness about the conflict crystal- 
lized into forceful opposition. 

“Tt is sö clearly evident,” he said, “that 
President Nixon’s strategy in regard to 
Southéast Asia is extremely, if not predomi- 
nantly influenced by the presidential election 
timetable here at home, 

“What this amounts to in final essence is 
playing politics with American lives, not to 
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mention the fantastic amount of money ur- 
gently needed to do things here at home to 
help get our economy back on its feet.” 

This is hardly an unusual stand—Ander- 
son points to the Gallup Poll showing that 
T3% of the American people want out of the 
wa. 
But these confrontations with the Nixon 
administration and with Hoover were some- 
what unexpected, coming from a lesser 
known congressman from a small Southern 
district. 

The limelight they brought is uncomfort- 
able for a quiet introspective man not given 
to impulsiveness or flamboyance, not used to 
the glare of national attention. 

NO RETREAT 

He knows it will cost him—unfavorable re- 
sponse from the Sixth District has been 
steadily coming in—but Anderson apparently 
is not going to retreat to the comfortable 
anonymity of the safe political game. 

“It does provide the opportunity to reach 
out into additional forums and perhaps make 
& larger contribution to the country’s fu- 
ture,” he said of his sudden celebrity. 

“We don’t solve the problems of society 
looking with blinders .. . I don't see how you 
can deal honestly with gigantic problems 
without stirring up the waters.” 


AN APPROACH THAT WOULD DE- 
STROY THE SMALL FARMER 
WITHOUT BENEFITING ANYONE 


(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, one 
of our colleagues in the other body, the 
gentleman from Utah (Mr. Moss) has 
introduced again this year the same leg- 
islation the Congress rejected last year 
to ‘abolish the price support program for 
tobacco. 

Let us examine his proposal logically 
for a moment. What potential does it 
have for good? The answer is absolutely 
none at all. The major tobacco compa- 
nies might be temporarily inconven- 
ienced if the present system of growing 
and selling leaf tobacco were discontin- 
ued, but within a very short time through 
acquisition of their own lands; through 
leasing arrangements; grower’s con- 
tracts, or any of a number of devices, 
the companies can assure themselves of 
an adequate supply of leaf tobacco for 
their needs. 

So the proposal will not hurt the to- 
bacco companies. It will not make it any 
more difficult for them to obtain and 
process leaf tobacco. It will not reduce 
the number of cigarettes being manufac- 
tured and sold. 

What potential does it offer for harm? 
Plenty: Thousands of acres of farmland 
highly suited for tobacco farming have 
changed hands in recent years with a 
large percentage of their valuation de- 
rived from the fact that tobacco allot- 
ments were assigned to these lands un- 
der our present tobacco program. The ad 
valorem tax base of hundreds of coun- 
ties in the leaf tobacco areas would be 
adversely affected. Banks and mortgage 
companies would suddenly find that the 
value of their security had dropped dras- 
tically. Many thousands of elderly per- 
sons who rent their “tobacco allotment” 
and who supplement their social security 
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in this manner would suddenly be de- 
prived of their livelihood. All of this eco- 
nomic chaos would do absolutely noth- 
ing toward accomplishing the goal of 
the gentleman from Utah and those who 
share his views regarding smoking and 
health. 

The actual cost of the program in dol- 
lars to the Federal Government over the 
years has been extremely small and for 
the most part, tobacco bought on the 
auction floor by the Stabilization Cor- 
poration and taken under Government 
loan because it does not bring the estab- 
lished Government support price is even- 
tually sold to either domestic or export 
markets for as much money as the Gov- 
ernment has in it and even—sometimes— 
at a profit. 

The gentleman from Utah and others 
question the rightness of the United 
States trying to develop foreign markets 
for tobacco. Do they really think that the 
foreign use of tobacco is going to dimin- 
ish because we limit our exports? If that 
is their thought they again delude them- 
selves. Obviously other tobacco-producing 
nations—and their number is increas- 
ing—will take up the slack: Canada, 
Rhodesia, and other African nations are 
already aggressively seeking to expand 
their foreign markets. Abolishing our 
American tobacco programs will only 
serve to further damage our balance-of- 
payments position without contributing 
anything positive to reduction: of use of 
tobacco overseas. 

No doubt the gentleman from Utah 
means well. No doubt his intentions are 
good. No doubt he envisions highly bene- 
ficial results if his proposal were adopted 
by Congress. 

Unfortunately, he is wrong on every 
count. The only result which could come 
from the enactment of his proposal would 
be irreparable injury to every person 
whose livelihood is now dependent upon 
raising leaf tobacco without reducing by 
a single cigarette the amount of smoking 
being done. 


OUR VITAL PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


(Mr. ROBERTS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROBERTS: Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said in recent days concerning the 
Nation’s oil industry and the effect of 
imports on the domestic producing econ- 
omy. In a speech before the Southwest- 
ern Legal Foundation, Chairman Byron 
Tunnell, of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, delivered an accurate and compre- 
hensive appraisal of the situation our 
petroleum industry faces today. Because 
of the timeliness of his comments, I 
would like to share them with my col- 
leagues: 

THE IMPORT POLICY AND Irs EFFECT ON THE 
DOMESTIC PRODUCING ECONOMY 

I am sure you will agree that literally mil- 
lions of words have already been written and 
spoken on the subject of U.S. oil imports pol- 
icy, both before, during, and for that matter, 
since the Presidential Task Force's investiga- 
tion of the subject a year ago. Which might 
prompt the question: “What, then, can we 
usefully say on this topic today?” 
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We need to impress upon the minds of 
all Americans that our national security de- 
pends in a large measure on the preservation 
of a viable domestic petroleum industry, and 
our oil imports policy is, or certainly should 
be, designed so as to preserve this industry 
in the national interest. 

The scope and nature:of the debate on oil 
imports policy seems to me to have shifted 
in recent months to the point. that I believe 
there is a growing recognition that our na- 
tional security is vitally affected by these 
oil policies. 

I have no doubt that the world will con- 
tinue to see a struggle between competing 
ideologies and the superpowers that hold 
them for many years to come. In that 
struggle, the Middle East—where most of the 
world’s proven oil reserves are—will continue 
to play a pivotal role. We cannot either now 
or in the future hand to the Soviet Union 
a card marked “U.S. dependence on Middle 
Eastern oil” without gravely compromising 
our whole international position and giving 
the Soviets a decisive advantage over us. 
It is, thus, essential that we retain present 
policies and adopt whatever new ones are 
needed to assure our nation an adequate 
source of petroleum which is both secure 
and dependable. 

As a prelude, perhaps of things to come, 
the OPEC countries even now are serving us 
notice, and not too subtly I might add, that 
they intend to exact a far higher price for 
their crude than they have in the past. In 
so doing, they have destroyed the myth, be- 
loved by many ivory-tower economists, that 
all the U.S. had to do was drop its im- 
port barriers to set off a cut-throat competi- 
tion among foreign countries to supply us 
with cheap oil. Regrettably for this theory, 
the oil-producing countries are showing a 
degree of cohesion in their actions which in- 
dicates that they can and will apply pressure 
on the industrialized nations for greater and 
greater concessions. These recent events in 
the Middle East, particularly with the cut- 
back in Libyan crude production and the 
sabotage of tapline, have demonstrated rather 
forcefully once again the potential problems 
of undue reliance on uncertain and volatile 
sources. 

Hopefully, then, we have passed intense 
debate on whether there is a national secu- 
rity question involved in oil imports policy, 
to a discussion of how this policy can best 
be implemented in the light of changing 
supply and demand patterns. 

A look at the record will be useful at this 
point, Since the Mandatory Oil Import Pro- 
gram went into effect in 1959, the U.S. has 
added 29.3 billion barrels of crude oil and 
195.3 trillion cubic feet of natural gas to its 
reserves, not counting the discoveries on the 
North Slope of Alaska. These achievements 
have been due in large part to an effective 
oll import control program, tax policies that 
encouraged exploration, and conservation of 
our resources through prorationing. 

Let me say a word on this last topic, since 
it is one with which I am concerned as a 
member of the Texas Railroad Commission. 
You know, as I do, that there is a school of 
thought which asserts that import controls 
and the domestic production allocation and 
control program known as proration are a 
kind of dual technique whereby the price of 
oil in the U.S. is kept artificially high. The 
facts, of course, are otherwise. You are no 
doubt familiar with what happened 40 years 
ago, when the great East Texas Field, the 
Oklahoma City Field, and the Seminole Field 
were discovered. These discoveries set off the 
wildest excesses the ofl industry has ever 
seen. Each property owner tried to drill as 
many wells as he could and produce as much 
oil as he could as fast as he could. Great 
quantities of natural gas were flared and 
wasted, and millions of barrels of oil were 
made unrecoverable from their reservoirs be- 
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cause of wasteful production practices. Law 
enforcement broke down and troops were 
called in. 

We have progressed a long way since that 
time. Regulatory statutes adopted as a re- 
sult of the lessons we learned during this 
chaotic period have both protected indi- 
vidual property owners and prevented the 
waste of valuable oil and gas resources. 
Largely through proration, the equivalent of 
more than 11 billion barrels of recoverable 
oil was preserved in Texas alone during the 
period 1952-1962. This included 15 trillion 
cubic feet of casing head gas which would 
otherwise have been vented into the atmos- 
phere and wasted. Four billion barrels of 
additional oil were recovered from secondary 
recovery projects in the same period. In the 
period since that time, largely because of 
improved technology and more stringent reg- 
ulations on the flaring of gas, I believe you 
will find the record of conservation even 
more impressive. 

While, as I shall discuss presently, our 
reserves have not kept pace with our grow- 
ing demands, we can look back on a good 
record of discovery and conservation of our 
petroleum resources over the past decade. 
This record, however, has been achieved in 
the face of steady and substantial increases 
in finding and development costs, wages, 
extraordinary capital expenditures required 
to meet anti-pollution objectives and of 
course the self-defeating wellhead regulation 
of natural gas prices, which has contributed 
to critical shortages in natural gas. A recent 
cut in percentage depletion and the addition 
of other tax burdens has further reduced 
the capital and incentive available to the oll 
industry for further exploration. Conse- 
quently, the decline in spare producing ca- 
pacity which has been taking place can be 
expected to accelerate. 

This country does not have near the spare 
producing capacity that some ill-advised, 
self-proclaimed experts would have you 
believe. 

In my own state, the amount of non-waste- 
ful production capacity in excess of present 
allowables has declined sharply. Our rate is 
now regularly near 80-+-% Market Demand 
Factor and each percentage increase in allow- 
able factor brings less and less increase in- 
production. 

This picture, I should add, is not signifi- 
cantly brightened, at least in the short term, 
by the prospect of Alaskan oil. It is true that 
the Department of Interior has now recom- 
mended that a pipeline be built across Alaska. 
But the delays already encountered make it 
extremely doubtful that substantial quanti- 
ties of Alaskan oi] will flow southward before 
1974, and even this may be an optimistic 
estimate. 

At the same time, U.S. demand for petro- 
leum products continues to climb signifi- 
cantly every year. Petroleum demand is up 
50% over 1960, and our energy demands are 
expected to almost triple between now and 
the year 2000. While foreseeing the future is 
always a hazardous exercise, it’s pretty ob- 
vious that oil and gas will continue to be 
major contributors to our energy require- 
ments as far ahead as we can see. 

Faced with a declining reserve/production 
ratio in both oil and natural gas, we face 
the dismal choice of cutting back our living 
standards, or increasing imports to a level 
which is unacceptable from a national secu- 
rity standpoint, unless we can stimulate 
enough exploration to develop sufficient new 
reserves to meet our needs. 

For the immediate future, some increase 
in imports may well be unavoidable. Certain- 
ly a gradual increase is preferable to a sud- 
den one, which might be necessary if we 
continued to produce our domestic reserves 
without significant discovery of new ones. 
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But, if these trends continue and domestic 
exploration and production rates remain sub- 
stantially unchanged, we face the prospect of 
being dependent on imports for anywhere 
from one-third to one-half of our petroleum 
needs within 10 years, depending on whose 
forecast one takes. 

Perhaps I can best emphasize the danger of 
this dependence by pointing out that if half 
of our petroleum needs in 1980 will have to 
be imported, this will amount to more than 
10 million barrels per day, which is more 
than the present U.S. Production in the lower 
48 states. Now, I don’t know much about 
diplomatic relations, but if this country ever 
becomes that dependent, there are some 
countries that might not supply us at any 
price . . . even if we said pretty please. 

What, then, remains to be done? 

First, I think it should be clear that we 
have no alternative but to rely on petroleum 
as our major energy source for the foresee- 
able future. Almost everyone agrees on this. 
Nuclear power plants are years behind ex- 
pectations, and over-optimistic nuclear fore- 
casts have served to delay needed expansion 
of coal production. Synthetic oil production 
from coal or shale is regrettably not on the 
immediate horizion. In the light of these con- 
siderations, there are three things which I 
feel must be done: 

Continue to restrict our oil imports to a 
percentage of total production consistent 
with our national security; 

Provide greater incentives for further U.S. 
exploration; and 

Make better and more effective use of the 
resources we have. 

On the first of these, the continued need 
for import restrictions, I will not say much. 
Since the right to import into a controlled 
market is valuable, it is to be expected that 
there will always be some disagreement about 
precisely who shall get what. I am not con- 
cerned with these issues here. Let me only 
say that we hope that this and succeeding 
administrations in Washington will succeed 
in developing an effective and workable, as 
well as an equitable program, one which is 
purged of the complexities and the special 
exceptions which disfigured it in the past. 

On the question of incentives, I should like 
to be more specific. We have to believe there 
are significant quantities of oil waiting to be 
discovered in the United States. Successive 
studies by the Potential Gas Committee, the 
U.S. Geological Survey, the National Petro- 
leum Council, and numerous individuals 
have all concluded that there is more oil and 
gas remaining in the United States than has 
so far been discovered. While we should cer- 
tainly expand offshore exploration and give 
full attention to Alaska and any other 
“glamor queens of the oil patch” as Hollis 
Dole of the Department of the Interior has 
so aptly named them, we should not. pass 
up prospects in the continental United States. 
To locate them, we must provide the incen- 
tives in the form of a profitable and stable 
investment climate to attract the money for 
exploration and development. In that way, 
we can at least begin to generate some of the 
billions needed to start the reserve/produc- 
tion ratio rising instead of going constantly 
down. 

In this connection, the axiom that oil se- 
curity is a national necessity carries with it 
the implication that we should be prepared 
to pay for it. No insurance policy comes with- 
out a premium. We should be willing to pay 
higher prices for our petroleum products if 
this is the only way in which the oil industry 
can raise sufficient funds to find and develop 
essential new reserves. 

Finally, we must begin to make better use 
of the energy supplies we have, and of those 
we expect to find in the future. For many 
years now, we have used our energy reserves 
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prodigally simply because they were ayail- 
able, and because they were cheap. Now we 
can no longer take the continued availability 
of unlimited oil supplies for granted. We need 
much more research to determine how best 
we can conserve and use our energy supply. 
We must recognize the possibility that there 
may well be a need to reconcile our urgent 
environmental quality needs with those of 
our expanding demand for energy. 

As a member of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, I feel I can speak out strongly on 
this point for, indeed, conservation of en- 
ergy has been the overriding concern of the 
Commission and without its activity—and 
that of similar bodies in other states—our 
reserves would be in a much more perilous 
state than they are. 

Even with our Texas wells producing at or 
near their maximum efficient rates, I can 
assure you that conservation will remain a 
vital concern of the Commission. We shall 
still be concerned with the prevention of 
waste, the protection of correlative rights 
and with the proper utilization of reservoir 
energy. We shall also continue to be con- 
cerned with the whole range of environ- 
mental tasks to which we have attended long 
before the quality of the environment be- 
came a national issue—such as the disposal 
of produced salt water, limiting the flaring of 
gas at the wellhead and at gas plants, and 
the plugging of wells, and others. _ 

I have spoken here today, both as a con- 
cerned American and as a conservationist, 
about what I think our future oil policies 
should be. The decisions we make in working 
out our national energy policy over the next 
decade will not be easy ones. Simply stated, 
we must meet a spiraling demand for petro- 
jeum products from dependable sources. Both 
our security and our future living standards 
will depend upon our success. This is our 
challenge. A challenge that will require a 
close cooperation and understanding if we 
are to meet it. 

The Oil and Gas Industry, independent, 
major, and all who comprise it, is truly one 
of the Great Industries, an industry built on 
vision and ingenuity. 

Our government is comprised of intelli- 
gent men, whose concern for America is un- 
questioned. 

Our petroleum-producing states and their 
regulatory agencies have acquired a wealth 
of technical know-how through years of ex- 
perience. 

With the understanding of each, and the 
cooperation and dedication of all, we can, 
and indeed we will, meet this challenge, just 
as Americans have met all other challenges 
which have threatened their country’s se- 
curity. 


PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURE 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the House Members interested in the 
plight of the sickest part of our economy, 
the most basic industry in this Nation— 
agriculture—are called to a caucus Mon- 
day afternoon here on the floor of the 
House. 

It will be a unique caucus, Mr. Speaker, 
it will be bipartisan, both Republicans 
and Democrats alike, will participate in 
the caucus on the problems of rural 
America. 

Three hours in special orders have 
been reserved, one each with Congress- 
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man NEAL SMITH, Congressman KEITH 
SEBELIUS, and myself to discuss the Na- 
tion’s problems in agriculture, the rural 
economy, and life in the rural areas. 

With dwindling numbers, American 
farmers and ranchers produce more food 
products than ever before in our his- 
tory yet they are deeper in debt, older 
on the average, and being forced into 
liquidation in large numbers. 

Where does it all lead? Family by 
family, farm people are driven from the 
rural areas to the urban areas. Land is 
swallowed into larger and larger farming 
units. 

Increasing acreage is going into cor- 
porate farms. Smaller farming towns 
gradually decline and disappear. Busi- 
nesses are closed. Then the economic 
shock waves move on to industrial cen- 
ters, where the orders from the rural 
areas no longer arrive. Food is at an 
all time low in cost measured by dis- 
posable income—16 percent, an historic 
low. Farmers and ranchers who produce 
food in America receive only 5 percent 
of the Nation’s disposable income for 
their products. The extent of the severe 
economic squeeze is reflected in the 
harsh fact that farm prices are at 68 per- 
cent of parity, lowest since 1933. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an urgent need 
to discuss these problems. We have asked 
a special order so that there will be time 
for all of us to participate in joint dis- 
cussion of what can be done to improve 
the sick agriculture economy, to improve 
rural living and to stop the migration 
from farms and ranches and the small 
communities of America to our cities. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr, ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend the Consti- 
tution to provide for the direct popular 
election of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Let me briefly outline the nature of the 
bill I propose and then proceed to give 
my reasons for this legislation. 

The present proposal is a revision of 
the one I offered several years ago, re- 
vised because debate in the other body 
made it obvious that there was concern 
about possible effects of a runoff elec- 
tion if no pair of candidates received 40 
percent of the popular vote. Some feared 
the mechanical difficulties in setting up 
a runoff election; others that this would 
irrevocably and inevitably destroy the 
two-party system, encouraging a number 
of candidates to enter the field. 

Accordingly, Senator Baym and other 
distinguished Members of the other body 
agreed to revise their direct election pro- 
posal. I endorse this revision because I 
believe this moves us a step nearer pas- 
sage of this vitally important legislation 
and that it will eliminate some of the 
opposition thereto. 
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The present bill provides that if no 
pair of candidates received 40 percent 
of the vote, but if the pair of candidates 
with the largest popular vote wins an 
electoral college majority, that pair of 
candidates would be elected President 
and Vice President. In this case, the votes 
are cast automatically under the unit 
rule on the basis of the popular outcome 
in each State. This is a purely mathe- 
matical computation based on the win- 
ner of the popular vote. 

If no pair of candidates is selected 
under either of these alternatives, the 
final election would be made by the new 
Congress, meeting in special session. 
Each Member of both Houses would 
choose between the two pairs of candi- 
dates with the largest number of popu- 
lar votes. 

In addition, this bill anticipates the 
fact that another presidential election 
would occur before the 2-year imple- 
mentation period of this legislation had 
passed. Thus, it provides that during 
that 2-year period only, the so-called 
automatic plan would be used. This is 
simply the present elector system, with 
one change, the independence of the 
elector would be removed as presidential 
electors would be required to vote for the 
person pledged to vote for. 

I recognize this proposal sounds com- 
plex, but certainly it is no more complex 
and a great deal more reasonable and 
representative than the present electoral 
college system which a special commis- 
sion of the American Bar Association has 
aptly described as “archaic, undemocrat- 
ic, complex, ambiguous, indirect, and 
dangerous.” The present system is all of 
these things and more. This system has 
been the subject of suggestions for 
change since the first Congress convened 
in the spring of 1789 and the failure to 
change the system has been due largely 
to the inability to devise a system that 
would not endanger the balance of power 
among the States. Probably this system 
has been the subject of more proposed 
amendments than any other provision of 
the Constitution. It is about time we 
make the necessary change to insure that 
in this 20th century the people actually 
elect the man they choose: that the man 
who becomes President actually is the 
choice of the people. 

I think it extremely important that 
this Congress finally act to amend the 
Constitution to allow the American peo- 
ple to elect the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. It sounds ridiculous to suggest that 
we do not; yet that is the case. Original- 
ly, a small percentage of the American 
people, namely those who held property, 
were males and were freemen, were the 
only citizens who were allowed to vote 
in Federal elections, and all they could 
vote for was Members of the House of 
Representatives. Not until 1913 and the 
17th amendment were the U.S. Senators 
also chosen by the American people. 

As we all know, the electoral college 
was a compromise between those favor- 
ing and those opposing popular par- 
ticipation in the choice of the President. 
The early founders of this country were 
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democratic for their day and time, but 
certainly many of those participating 
in the Constitutional Convention— 
Thomas Jefferson was not there—shared 
Alexander Hamilton’s fear of and disdain 
for popular participation in the govern- 
ing Nation. Should we continue this at- 
titude by perpetuating the electoral 
college system which removes the people 
from the actual choice of their President 
and Vice President? 

Evidently the American people do not 
think so. The Harris and Gallup polis 
have shown that 78 percent and 81 per- 
cent, respectively, of the American peo- 
ple favor direct popular election. A num- 
ber of national organizations, including 
the chamber of commerce, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the AFL-CIO, the 
United Auto Workers, the League of 
Women Voters—have expressed their ap- 
proval. It is time that we listened to the 
voice of the people who are asking for 
direct participation in all phases of the 
Government which is supposed to be 
theirs. This bill will show that we are, 
indeed, listening. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
OF WAR 


(Mr, FRENZEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re~ 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Minnesota has raised its voice to join 
the growing chorus of anger and frus- 
tration with regard to the treatment of 
American prisoners of war by the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. On Febru- 
ary 19, final action was taken on a joint 
Minnesota House and Senate resolution 
memorializing the Government of North 
Vietnam to provide fair treatment for 
prisoners of war and adequate informa- 
tion about men missing in action. Gov. 
Wendell Anderson approved the reso- 
lution. 

Many of us in the Congress have spon- 
sored resolutions calling attention to the 
plight of the POW’s/MIA’s, and it is an 
honor for me today to insert in the 
Recorp the text of the resolution from 
Minnesota as additional evidence of a 
national concern. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, nearly 1,600 members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States are of- 
ficially listed either as missing in action or 
as prisoners of war in Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas, these men have suffered and con- 
tinue to suffer pain, imprisonment, depriva- 
tion of their rights, prolonged separation 
from their loved ones, and the peculiar men- 
tal and physical anguish which is the unique 
lot of the prisoner of war; and 

Whereas, their wives, children, parents 
and other relatives in the United States suf- 
fer with them the agony of separation and 
of loneliness; and 

Whereas, these men have carried out, and 
continue to carry out their duties to their 
country in accordance with their military 
orders; and 

Whereas, it is entirely Just and in accord 
with humanitarian instincts that we, the 
American people, remember these men, cher- 
ish their contributions to our security, and 
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pray for their safety and their speedy re- 
turn to their homes and families; and 

Whereas, these gallant men have borne so 
great a burden and must not be forsaken and 
we pray to the God of Justice that their bur- 
den be lifted and that strength be given to 
strike the shackles that deny them freedom; 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, that we call upon the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Hanol, 
Vietnam, and their allies, to: 

Release the identification of all American 
servicemen who are prisoners of war or miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia; 

Provide them better treatment and inspec- 
tion of their facilities by an impartial neu- 
tral commission; 

Provide immediate repatriation of the sick 
and wounded; 

Permit the right of free communication be- 
tween prisoners and their families; 

Live up, in all respects, to their commit- 
ments under the 1949 Geneva Convention on 
treatment of prisoners as they have signed 
an agreement to so do; and, 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State of the State of Minnesota send a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Hanoi, 
Vietnam. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Xuan Thuy, Delegation 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 8 
Avenue General Leclerc, 94 Choisey-le-Roe, 
Paris, France. 

Be is further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States and members of the Minne- 
sota Congressional Delegation with a request 
that copies of the resolution be inserted into 
the Congressional Record. 


RIGHT TO VOTE FOR CITIZENS 18 


YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce today an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States—extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age, and older. 

This joint resolution is similar to the 
measure which I offered in the last Con- 
gress, and which was bypassed in favor of 
legislative action intended to achieve the 
objectives of the proposed amendment. to 
the Federal Constitution. 

In view of the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision in State of Oregon versus Mitchell, 
holding that the action taken in the last 
Congress is effective only with respect to 
Federal elections, I am now reintro- 
ducing a constitutional amendment to 
make this change effective likewise in 
State and local elections. 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be necessary 
to reiterate the reasons for my support 
of voting rights in favor of citizens who 
are 18, 19, and 20 years of age. Never- 
theless, I take occasion to point out that, 
of the some 10 million citizens within 
this age category, more than 5 million 
are employed and paying Federal and 
other taxes, an estimated 1 million are 
housewives and managing their own 
homes and families, and more than 750,- 
000 are bearing arms,.One.of the most 
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persuasive arguments for extending the 
franchise to this age group was made by 
President Nixon in a campaign speech in 
1968; 

I.am for the 18-year-old vote. The reason 
I think 18-year-olds should vote is that they 
would add to the interest in American elec- 
tions, they would add to the quality of the 
debate—the younger generation today is bet- 
ter educated, it knows more about politics, 
more about the world, than many of the 
older people. That’s why I want them to 
vote—not because they are old enough to 
fight, but because they are smart enough to 
vote. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
could be effective for the 1972 elections. 
One principal reason for this hope is the 
laborious and expensive burden placed 
on election registrars, judges, and clerks 
throughout the Nation who are required, 
under present law, to maintain a sepa- 
rate system of registration for 18-, 19-, 
and 20-year-olds. In order to assure a 
more expeditious ratification of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, I am 
recommending that this proposal should 
be ratified by State conventions as au- 
thorized in article V of the Federal Con- 
stitution. I should add that the State 
convention method was utilized in con- 
nection with the repeal of the 18th 
amendment, and the speed with which 
the ratification took place-is an indica- 
tion of the expeditious action that can 
occur when this mode of constitutional 
ratification is applied. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
House Judiciary Committee will act 
promptly on this measure and that the 
House and the other body will pass this 
measure with the necessary two-thirds 
majorities in order that the people in 
State conventions can act promptly and 
wisely in ratifying this fundamental 
change in our law. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this is a 
matter of the utmost urgency, and I am 
pleased to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House today and 
to join those other Members who are 
seeking a like result. 


AMENDMENT TO THE SPORTS-TV 
BROADCAST LAW 


(Mr. HICKS of Washington asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. HICKS of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legis- 
lation, along with my colleagues, Messrs. 
MEEDS, METCALFE, DORN, DUNCAN, NICH- 
OLS, PICKLE, SISK, ADAMS, and KAZEN, to 
deal with the televising of professional 
football games on Friday nights and Sat- 
urdays in areas in which competing high 
school or college games are being played. 

In July 1961, a U.S. District Court in 
Pennsylvania ruled that the Sherman 
Antitrust Act prohibited the member 
clubs of the NFL and AFL from enter- 
ing into a “joint agreement” to pool their 
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television rights and sell them as a pack- 
age to a TV network. 

To meet. this situation, Congress en- 
acted an antitrust exemption for the tel- 
evising of organized professional sports 
contests, Public Law 87-331, 15 U.S.C. 
1291. However, the statute provided that 
the antitrust exemption shall not apply 
to a joint agreement which permits the 
telecast of a professional football game 
on any Friday after 6:00 p.m., or on any 
Saturday from the second Friday in Sep- 
tember to the second Saturday in Decem- 
ber from any television station within 75 
miles of any college football game. This 
protection was extended to high schools 
in 1966, Public Law 89-900, when Con- 
gress amended the statute to permit the 
merger of the NFL. and AFL. 

During the 1966 hearings it was argued 
that telecasts arranged between individ- 
ual professional football teams were not 
covered by the 1961 law. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee's report comment- 
ed on these separately arranged telecasts 
as follows: 

The committee views the practice of tele- 
casting professional football games at those 
times traditionally used for the playing of 
high school and college games as a serious 
threat to scholastic athletic programs. The 
Committee intends to maintain a close scru- 
tiny on this practice with a view of deter- 
mining at a later date whether further leg- 
islation is necessary to circumscribe such a 
practice. 


Whether the conflicting telecasts are 
arranged by the individual professional 
football teams independent of the leagues 
or under league auspices, the injury to 
high school and college athletic programs 
is real and substantial. Though many 
cases could be cited to document the 
damage caused by this competition, the 
following serve as examples. 

On Saturday, October 8, 1966, the 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland game was televised 
in Pittsburgh, Athletic directors of col- 
leges playing games on the same day in 
the area estimated the telecasts resulted 
in attendance losses ranging from 15 to 
50 percent. More recently, on Friday, 
September 11, 1970, 18 high schools hav- 
ing games at the same time the Denver- 
Boston game was telecast in the Salt 
Lake City area reported attendance losses 
on an evening of perfect weather con- 
ditions. 

In addition, it is felt the increased em- 
phasis on the professional games will 
lessen the interest in high school and 
college football not only among the fans 
but also among the players and student 
bodies. In my view, amateur football 
cannot withstand this kind of competi- 
tion. 

Contrary to -Professional Football 
Commissioner Mr. Pete Rozelle’s verbal 
assurances to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, there have been an increasing 
number of separately arranged conflict- 
ing regional telecasts. 

During the 1970 season the following 
regional telecasts were in conflict with 
either or both high school and college 
games: 
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Day and date Game City, TV Day and date Game City, TV 


Atlanta at Miami (South Carolina Atlanta (WAGA-TV). 
at Georgia Tech. 

Pittsburgh at Oakland 

San Francisco at Los Angeles 
(Santa Clara vs. St. Mary's 
at San Francisco). 

St. Louis at Los Angeles (Berkeley 
High School at Riverview High 
High School). 

Chicago at New York Giants 

Notre Dame at Northwestern). 

Oakland at Miami (Purdue at 

Stanford). 


Denver-vs. Boston at Salt Lake 
City (many school games, 
including a home game at 
Boulder Higt School). 

Minnesota at Chicago (several 

ames played, including 
joomington-Lincoln at Edina). 

Kansas cite at St. Louis (Wash- 
ington State at Kansas). 

Cleveland at New York Giants _ 
(4 high school games, including 
Parma Normandy at Lorain 
Southview). 

Washington-at Baltimore (Villa- 
nova at Maryland). 

Detroit at Cincinnati (East 
Carolina at Toledo, Ohio). 


Friday, Sept. 11 Denver (KOA-TY). 


No telecast. 
San Francisco (KPIX-TV). 


Minneapolis (KSTP-TY). 


Friday, Sept, 18 St. Louis (KMOX-TV). 


Kansas City (KMPC-TV). 
Cleveland (WEWS-TY). 


Saturday, Sept. 12 
Chicago (WBBM-TV). 


San Francisco (KRON-TV). 
Pittsburgh at Cleveland (Kent Pittsburgh (WIIC-TV), 
State at Pittsburgh). 
Miami at New York Jets (Jackson Miami (WCKT-TY). 
High School ys, Coral Park at 
Orange Bowl). 


Saturday, Sept. 19 
Saturday, Oct. 3._-....... 
Washington (WTOP-TV). 


Detroit (WJBK-TY). Saturday, Oct. 10 


These 13 telecasts represent over a 
600-percent increase in the number of 
offending telecasts in the 1968 profes- 
sional football season, and it seems to 
me that Congress should move to close 
the loophole in the existing statute. The 
proposed bill would do so. 


LET US BUILD A STATUE OF 
KENNETH CRAWFORD 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Washington has, as you know, 
more statues per square foot than any 
other city in the world. But, I hope we 
can find one more niche somewhere in 
this city for a statue of Kenneth Craw- 
ford. He is entitled to it by virtue of a 
single column on the editorial page of 
the Washington Post of February 23. 

He has written a frank and profes- 
sional admission that the Nation’s lib- 
eral press systematically deceives the 
reading public and gleefully trumpets 
every scrap of bad news about the war 
in Vietnam. I, personally, would ascribe 
a more hostile motive to these writers 
than does Mr. Crawford, but for the mo- 
ment, I will be content that a writer of 
his stature has, at least, taken the first 
step to indict his companions in journal- 
ism. 

Mr. Crawford’s column is as follows: 
Ho CHI MINH As HERO ON PRESS COVERAGE OF 
THE VIETNAM WAR 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 

How would the modern media have re- 
ported George Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware at McKonkey's Ferry on Christ- 
mas, 1776? J. Russell Wiggins, former editor 
of the Washington Post, asked this impor- 
tant question—and answered it—in a speech 
to the Washington Association of New Jersey 
on Washington’s arbitrary new birthday, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Television camera men would have focused 
their zoom lenses on the rag-wrapped feet 
of Washington's troopers. When it was over, 
microphones would have been thrust under 
the noses of stripling recruits to catch their 
answers to the question: “How do. you feel 
about some your buddies being lost in this 
sneaky operation?” The writing war corre- 
epondents would have salted their dispatches 
with suggestions that the whole bloody ven- 
ture was ill-conceived by an incompetent 


commander, ill-excused by a badly trained 
and equipped army and predestined to fail. 

New York editorial writers would have fol- 
lowed up with lamentations about the plight 
of Trenton’s civilian population, driven from 
its snug houses into the cold on a sacred 
holiday, caught in the crossfire between Hes- 
sian defenders and attacking colonials, and 
forced into a fight against its will over a 
questionable cause: something about taxa- 
tion without representation. Washington, in- 
stead of attacking, should have been nego- 
tiating. His occupation of Trenton and quick 
withdrawal showed that he was still engaged 
in search-and-destroy operations—‘follow- 
ing the will-o-the-wisp of military victory,” 
as Wiggins thought the editorial writers 
would have put it. 

Wiggins fantasy was, of course, a wry com- 
ment on the way the media of the 60s and 
the start of the 70s have dealt with the war 
in Vietnam. This war is the first in which 
American media, measured by weight of 
viewership, readership and influence, have 
been kinder to the nation’s enemies than 
to its friendlies. This has been partly inad- 
vertent, partly not. I any case, Ho Chi Minh 
has come off as this war’s greatest hero, the 
Vietcong as its most admired fighters, Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese leaders as its 
most mistrusted participants, American GIs 
as its least appreciated warriors, especially 
since My Lai, which has been made the basis 
for unjust generalization, and South Viet- 
namese soldiers as invariably unreliable, also 
unjust. 

‘All this is something new for Americans. 
They have always before tended to be home- 
team rooters. In British pubs Rommiel may 
have been the farovite hero of the second 
world war but Americans stood by their own 
even when correspondents on the scene in 
North Africa intimated, insofar as intimation 
could be slipped through the censorship, that 
the “Darlan deal” and mistreatment of De 
Gaulle were compromising the morality of 
the allied war effort. 

Wars have never been pretty but their ug- 
liness has never before been conveyed to 
American households in living color, as it 
has this time, and always from our side be- 
cause the other side is out of reach of cam- 
eras and correspondents. But it is more than 
that. War correspondents have often been 
instant experts and critics and they seem 
even more so this time. They have to be 
youthful to stand the physical rigors and 
brave to take the chances they must run in 
Vietnam. More than 30 of them have been 
killed. They are admirable in action but 
sometimes wrong in their strategic and tacti- 
cal judgments and simplistic in their politics. 

Prize committees, Pulitzer included, have 
rewarded the most captious. The self-styled 
“cowboys” who constituted themselves a sort 
of get-rid-of-Diem committee In the early 
days of the war made a point of being on 


hand for every bonze immolation and of rep- 
resenting the Saigon disorders as & sort of 
holy war between the ruling Catholics and 
the subject Buddhists. Reputations were 
forged in the bronze fires. 

Here in Washington, too, there has been 
& lively journalistic contest to be first with 
the worst. One of its high points was The 
New York Times revelation in the aftermath 
of the Tet attacks that the military was ask- 
ing for 206,000 more troops to take advan- 
tage of the enemy’s overextension. Coming, 
as it did, two days before the New Hamp- 
shire primary, the Times report had enor- 
mous political impact. It almost certainly 
contributed to the big McCarthy vote and, in 
turn, to President Johnson’s subsequential 
decision not to run again. 

The genesis of the expose, if that is what 
it was, has just been publicly revealed for 
the first time by Philip Potter, Washington 
Bureau Chief of the Baltimore Sun. It was 
leaked to the Times by Townsend Hoopes, 
then a Pentagon official of dovish persua- 
sion, Actually, the plan Hoopes made availa- 
able to the Times was one of the alternatives 
under consideration and one which had lit- 
tle chance for Presidential approval in the 
Washington atmosphere of post-Tet distress. 
Hoopes had to violate a specific presidential 
order of secrecy pending decision to spring 
the leak. 

Things hayen’t changed much, as the sus- 
picious reporting of the South Vietnamese 
effort to cut the Ho Chi Minh trails in Laos 
demonstrates. By part of the press it is 
treated as a cunning scheme to inject Amer- 
icans into an expanded war rather than 
what it is, a bold attempt to prepare for con- 
tinued evacuation of American forces. Re- 
porters and editors keep telling themselves 
and others that they have been more per- 
éeptive about this war than have military 
and political leaders. They may be right. But- 
they have enjoyed the advantage of ultimate 
irresponsibility. In President Nixon's place, 
they would probably be doing about what he 
is doing. And history may be more approv- 
ing of him than of them. 


LET FREEDOM WORK 


(Mr. BROTZMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 3, 1970, the Boulder Daily Camera 
carried an editorial entitled “Let Free- 
dom Work.” On February 15, 1971, the 
editorial was selected by Freedoms Foun- 
dation for the Distinguished Service 
Award. 

As I told Mr. James D. Corriell, the 
editor of the Daily Camera’s editorial 
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page, the article shows the importance of 
history and our heritage in relation to 
many of the ills currently besetting us 
and in relation to our future. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting the award win- 
ning editorial in the Recorp so that all 
Members of the House may have the op- 
portunity to read it. 
Ler FREEDOM WORK 


(Eprror’s Nore: Following is the Daily 
Camera editorial, published July 3, 1970, 
which was selected by Freedoms Foundation 
for the Distinguished Service Award and a 
$100 check for James D. Corriell, editor of 
the editorial page. The awards were an- 
nounced officially at Valley Forge, Pa., today.) 

Among many sophisticates today it is con- 
sidered smart to downgrade America and 
scoff at those who are unashamed to show 
their patriotism. The more radical ones con- 
demn that ambiguous thing they call the 
“Establishment” and retreat to their own 
imaginary little world of “1984,” where peace 
is rioting, destruction is revolution, freedom 
is license. 

They quote the nations’ Founders to jus- 
tify their twisted views and their anti-social 
actions. 

In the face of this assault on the founda- 
tions of our country, it is well for us to take 
stock of the facts. 

The Founders were indeed radicals—in the 
classical sense. And in that sense, the radical 
does not tear everything up by the roots but 
rather gets at the root of problems, where 
causes may be found and corrected. 

The trouble in the colonies was rooted in 
tyranny exercised by a government too far 
across the Atlantic to sense the rights and 
aspirations of the people in America. 

The leaders did not try to destroy the 
“system”—with no alternative to offer, They 
tried first to gain conciliation with the 
mother country, and they toiled at the effort 
diligently for years. 

When the power structure across the sea 
refused to listen, the natural course for the 
colonial freedom was to declare their inde- 
pendence. Tomorrow the nation celebrates 
the anniversary of that declaration. 

The colonial leaders believed that “men 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” And 
later the Founders wrote that concept into 
the Constitution for the new nation, the 
rulership of which was based on consent of 
the governed. 

The Founders had no visions of Utopia, as 
some of our modern “revolutionaries” enter- 
tain, The framers of the American concept 
of freedom merely opened the way to the pur- 
suit of happiness, possible only where life 
and freedom are recognized and protected as 
fundamental rights. 

They didn’t map the course of the nation. 
They did draw up a set of natural principles 
and demonstrated truths under which the 
people in each generation could map their 
own course—under freedom. 

The Founders had no notion of dictating 
the details of citizens’ lives, but expressed 
the faith that an informed, free people, as- 
suming the responsibilities of freedom, would 
be intelligent enough to rule themselves and 
find their own way. 

In fact, the framers of our government 
made sure that no elite class, no privileged 
caste, not even the government itself, could 
arbitrarily dictate or intrude. A Bill of Rights 
was appended to the Constitution to spell 
out the basic rights of free speech, press and 
religion; the right of peaceful assembly and 
appeal for the redress of grievances; the right 
of equal justice under law that binds gov- 
ernment.as well as citizens; the right of pri- 
vacy and freedom from unwarranted official 
interference in personal affairs. 


And other rights were implied: the right 
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to protection by government and to the 
Service of government as a referee in dis- 
putes; the right to own, use and enjoy prop- 
erty and the right to expect reasonable award 
for one’s labor; the right of free choice—in 
the voting booth, marketplace, farm and 
workshop; the right to trade goods and serv- 


ices by bargaining; the right to think, dream, 
invent, build. 


On this foundation of freedom America 
grew to greatness materially and morally 
The dynamic power of millions of individual 
free men, working for themselves and for 
their combined interests, brought national 
progress unmatched in history. And because 
each person was free to develop to the limits 
of his aspirations and abilities, the character 
of the people took on a unique strength. 

As this heritage was passed down from 
generation to generation it blossomed and 
bore even better fruit. 

But when people tended to take their 
blessings for granted and neglected to re- 
plant after the harvest, the weeds of cynicism 
began to choke the freedom ethic. The trou- 
bles of today are largely the product of 
negiect—neglecting to keep the sinews of 
freedom strong by exercise and neglecting 
the vital job of handing down intact and 
complete our heritage to each new genera- 
tion. 

Like muscle, freedom is powerful when 
rightly exercised, flabby when misused or un- 
trained. 

The Founders’ Declaration of Independence 
was a declaration of responsibility and in- 
tegrity. 

Do we not need today a new declaration of 
integrity and responsibility in the same 
spirit? Without them freedom falters. With 
them there is no greater force for human 


Without those qualities faith sickens and 
cynicism devours hope. The system looks 
wrong. 

Our problem is not in the system but in 
ourselves, 

Built into the American concept of free- 
dom, teamed with. responsibility, is the means 
for orderly correction of its own faults— 
thereby preserving the good that has grown. 
out of the past and embracing the good yet 
to be created. 

Re-declare our responsibility and our faith, 
and watch freedom work! 


LEGISLATION TO PROHIBIT MAIL- 
ING OF UNSOLICITED SAMPLES 
OF CIGARETTES 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill to prohibit the 
mailing of unsolicited samples of 
cigarettes. The 9ist Congress acted to 
ban the use of radio and television time 
by cigarette advertisers. 

The Government has stated that 
cigarette smoking is harmful to health. 
The Surgeon General’s warning that 
cigarette smoking is dangerous is on 
every pack of cigarettes. 

Yet, the U.S. Post Office continues to 
be used as an agent for the cigarette in- 
dustry. It is an unhealthy and unsound 
practice. 

It is ludicrous that while the Congress 
and the Surgeon General have taken 
actions based on the conclusion that 
cigarette smoking is dangerous, and have 
prohibited advertising cigarettes on radio 
and television, the U.S. Post Office con- 
tinues to assist that industry in obtaining 
greater sales. 
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My bill is not at all complicated. It has 
a single and simple purpose. I hope that 
we can have expeditious hearings on it 
and halt the use of our mails for sending 
of unsolicited cigarette samples. 


THE EMERGENCY COMMUTER 
RELIEF ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI), is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I am introducing the Emergency 
Commuter Relief Act of 1971, a bill which 
would provide subsidies on a short-term 
basis to State and local governments to 
assure adequate urban mass transporta- 
tion. Emergency grants for. the purpose 
of assisting mass transit systems in pay- 
ing interest charges and other annual 
obligations which have been incurred in 
order to provide essential services would 
also be provided by my legislation. 

Although the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act, which was signed into law Octo- 
ber 15, 1970—Public Law 91-—453—will 
provide many long-range answers to our 
Nation’s urban transit crisis, it does not 
provide any of the immediate relief which 
is so desperately needed now in our urban 
areas. 

This legislation, which has been intro- 
duced in the Senate (S. 870) by Senator 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey and Senator 
Percy of Illinois, would enable existing 
commuter services to stay in service un- 
til the large sums of money authorized 
by the Urban Mass Transportation As- 
sistance Act begin to reach State and lo- 
cal mass transportation agencies. If 
funds are not provided during this in- 
terim period, some of our bankrupt rail- 
roads may stop moving entirely because 
they cannot earn sufficient moneys to 
meet their payroll. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not a case where, because of our urgent 
needs in Chicago, we come to the Fed- 
eral Government, because the local com- 
munities are not doing their part. For, up 
until now, the burden of maintaining 
these essential commuter services, has 
fallen entirely upon the State and local 
government and their inadequate tax 
sources. The cities, already pressed to 
financial limits, cannot afford to carry 
the burden alone. I believe, they now are 
doing more than their fair share. 

The situation has become critical. The 
Penn Central is bankrupt. The State of 
New York now owns the Long Island 
Railroad and Massachusetts has taken 
over the operation of the commuter lines 
formally serviced by the Boston and 
Maine. In my own city, the Chicago 
Transit Authority has been forced to 
raise its fares twice within the past year, 
to a level of 45 cents. At the same time, 
the CTA faces indebtedness of more than 
$20 million annually, primarily as a re- 
sult of its having to pay interest on 
equipment bonds and to lay funds aside 
to retire the principal on such obliga- 
tions. Moreover, it must contribute to a 
depreciation account to meet future 
needs. 

This legislation would prevent these 
crises from occurring. Under the Emer- 
gency Commuter Relief Act, $75 million a 
year for operating subsidies would be 
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made available on a 5-year emergency 
basis to all forms of mass transportation. 
They would be channeled to State and 
other public bodies, 

Before approving the grant which 
would be made on a two-thirds Federal, 
one-third local matching formula, the 
Secretary of Transportation would have 
to determine that the services were es- 
sential to the community. In addition, 
the State or public body applying for the 
grant along with the transit company 
involved must first submit a plan to the 
Secretary setting forth a program of cap- 
ital improvements to be undertaken for 
the purpose of providing more efficient 
and economic service and for placing the 
commuter operations of the systems on 
a sound financial basis. These safeguards 
would guard against windfall profits by 
private promoters and would provide 
adequate insurance that the operating 
subsidy will not pay for existing ineffi- 
ciency and poor service. 

Transportation systems are too vital 
a part of the continued healthy growth 
of urban centers for their future opera- 
tions to be governed solely by their abil- 
ity to show a profit. Return on invest- 
ment cannot and must not outweigh the 
social dividends which all of our citizens 
receive from good publie transportation. 
Therefore, this legislation also contains 
provisions which allow the Secretary to 
make emergency grants to pay interest 
charges and other annual obligations 
which have been incurred by transit sys- 
tems in order to provide essential serv- 
ices. The legislation would provide $75 
million a year for 5 years for these 
grants. 

Such grants would be made only when 
the debt burden threatens the curtail- 
ment of needed commuter services or 
would increase fares to such a degree 
that low-income groups who use the serv- 
ice are unfairly penalized. 

An increase in transit fares or a cur- 
tailment of transit services works undue 
hardships on citizens earning less than 
$4,000 a year. As industry and business 
move to the suburbs, the tragic isolation 
of the inner city ghetto increases. Here is 
the most pressing need for low cost, effi- 
cient mass transit systems to take peo- 
ple to the jobs they so desperately de- 
mand. An increase in transit fares or a 
curtailment of service works undue hard- 
ships on these citizens. 

The debt servicing provisions of this 
legislation would allow transit lines to 
continue to provide their essential sery- 
ices without the fare increases which all 
too frequently penalize the inner city 
dweller. 

If existing commuter lines are allowed 
to collapse from financial weakness, se- 
vere hardships will result. The thou- 
sands of commuters who depend on these 
services to get them to and from work will 
be left stranded. And, in addition, these 
commuter lines will be far more costly to 
rebuild in the future than to preserve 
today. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the ad- 
ministration might consider this patch- 
work legislation, and, in a sense it is. I, 
too, would like to see a comprehensive 
approach to the whole question of urban 
mass transit and look forward, with great 
anticipation, to viewing the administra- 
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tion -plans in this area. But, I must 
stress that help is needed now. 

This bill can provide the necessary 
short-term Federal assistance to ease the 
financial burden of maintaining ade- 
quate public transportation which pres- 
ently weighs heavily on the cities of this 
Nation. 

A full text of the bill follows: 


HR — 


A bill to amend the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 to authorize certain 
grants to assure adequate commuter serv- 
ice in urban areas, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Commuter Emer- 

gency Relief Act." 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(1) that over 70 per centum of the Na- 
tion's population lives in urban areas; 

(2) that transportation is the lifeblood of 
an urbanized society and the health and 
welfare of that society depends upon the 
provision of efficient, economical, and con- 
venient transportation within and between 
its urban areas; 

(3) that for many years the mass trans- 
portation industry satisfied the transporta- 
tion needs of the urban areas of the country 
capably and profitably; 

(4) that in recent years the maintenance 
of even minimal mass transportation service 
in urban areas has become so financially 
burdensome as to threaten the continuation 
of this essential public service: 

(5) that the termination of such service or 
the continued increase in its cost to the user 
is undesirable, and may have a particularly 
serious adverse effect upon the. welfare of 
@ substantial number of lower income per- 
sons; 

(6) that some urban areas are now en- 
gaged in developing preliminary plans for, 
or are actually carrying out, comprehensive 
projects to revitalize their mass transporta- 
tion operations; and 

(7) that immediate substantial Federal 
assistance is needed on an interim basis to 
enable many mass transportation systems to 
continue to provide vital service during the 
period required to overhaul and revitalize 
mass transportation operations and to place 
such operations on a sound financial basis. 


EMERGENCY GRANTS TO PAY INDEBTEDNESS 


Sec. 3. The Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 6 through 
16 as sections 8 through 18, respectively; and 

(2). by inserting after section 5 a new sec- 
tion as follows: 


“EMERGENCY GRANTS TO MAKE ANNUAL DEBT 
PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to States and local 
public bodies and agencies thereof to assist 
im paying the yearly interest on and dis- 
charging annual obligations on securities, 
equipment trust certificates, or other similar 
instruments of indebtedness which have been 
incurred in the acquisition, construction, 
reconstruction, improvement, and leasing 
(exclusive of any charge for operation or 
maintenance) of facilities and equipment for 
use, by operation or lease or otherwise, in 
mass transportation service in urban areas. 
A grant may not be made under this sub- 
section unless the Secretary determines that 
it is essential' to prevent (1) the termination 
of a significant part of the transportation 
service for a community, or (2) the occur- 
rence of a serious adverse effect upon the 
welfare of a substantial number of lower 
income persons who are dependent upon the 
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transportation service of such community. 
The amount of any grant made by the Sec- 
retary under this subsection shall not exceed 
twice the amount provided by the grant ap- 
plicant (from other sources than current 
revenues of a mass transportation system) 
for use in paying such interest or obligations 
during the year in which the grant is made. 
“(b) To finance grants under subsection 
(a) of this section, there is authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, and 1976. Any 
amount appropriated pursuant to this sub- 
section shall remain available until expend- 
ed, and any amount so authorized but not 
appropriated for any. fiscal year may be ap- 
propriated for any subsequent fiscal year.” 


INTERIM ASSISTANCE TO ASSURE ADEQUATE MASS 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE IN URBAN AREAS 


Sec. 4, The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 is amended by inserting after section 
6 (added by section 3 of this Act) a new 
section as follows: 


“INTERIM ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 7. (a) For the purpose of providing 
interim assistance to assure adequate mass 
transportation service in urban areas, the 
Secretary is authorized to make grants to any 
State or local public body or agency thereof 
to enable it to assist any mass transportation 
system which maintains mass transportation 
service in an urban area within its jurisdic- 
tion to defray annual net operating deficits 
incurred as the result of providing such 
service to such areas. No grant shall be pro- 
vided under this section unless (1) the Sec- 
retary determines that the mass transporta- 
tion services provided by the system involved 
are needed for carrying out a program re- 
ferred to in section 4(a), and (2) the appli- 
cant State, public body, or agency, and the 
operator (if a different entity) of such sys- 
tem, have jointly submitted to the Secretary 
a comprehensive mass transportation service 
improvement plan which is approved by him 
and which sets forth a program, meeting 
criteria established by the Secretary, for 
capital or service improvements to be under- 
taken for the purpose of providing more effi- 
cient, economical, and convenient mass 
transportation service in an urban area, and 
for placing the mass transportation opera- 
tions of such system on a sound financial 
basis. 

“(b) The amount of any grant under this 
section to a State or local public body or 
agency thereof to defray the operating def- 
icit of any mass transportation system shall 
not exceed twice the amount of financial 
assistance provided by such State, public 
body, or agency to such system to defray such 
deficit. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary to administer 
this section in an equitable and efficient 
manner. Such regulations shall include ap- 
propriate definitions of (1) the items of cost 
and revenue to be used in determining an- 
nual net operating deficits, and (2) the 
sources or types of State or local financial 
assistance which may be considered in com- 
puting the maximum allowable . Federal 

nt. 

“(d) To finance grants under this section, 
there is authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1972, 1973, 1974, 1975, and 1976. Any amount 
so appropriated shall remain available until 
expended, and any amount so authorized but 
not appropriated for any fiscal year may be 
appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 
The Secretary is authorized, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, to make advance or progress 
payments on account of any grant made 
pursuant to this section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall conduct a study 
of the operation of the subsidy program au- 
thorized by this section comparing it with 
other operating subsidy programs including 
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those currently carried out by the Federal 
Government, with a view to determine the 
efficacy of such program in assuring adequate 
mass transportation service in urban areas. 
The Secretary shall submit an interim report 
of his findings not later than June 30, 1972, 
and a final report of such findings and rec- 
ommendations not later than June 30, 1974. 

“(f) No grants shall be made under this 
section after June 30, 1976, except pursuant 
to.a commitment entered into prior to such 
date.” 

ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a2) The following sections of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 (as 
redesignated by section 3 of this Act) are 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3(b) is amended by striking 
out “section 7” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 9”, 

(2) Section 4(c) is amended by striking 
out “7(b), and 9” and “section 12(d)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “9(b), and 11” and 
“section 14(d)”, respectively. 

(3) Section 14(c) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (4); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon; and 

(C) by adding after clause (5) the follow- 
ing new clauses: 

“(6) the term ‘mass transportation sys- 
tem’ means any private company or public 
authority or agency providing mass trans- 
portation service; and 

“(7) the term ‘annual net operating deficit’ 
means that part of the annual operating 
costs of a mass transportation system which 
could reasonably have been avoided by the 
elimination of all or part of the mass trans- 
portation service in an urban area, less the 
annual revenues derived by such system from 
the provision of such service.” 

(4) Section 14(d) is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: “No funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 4(b) may 
be used for grants made pursuant to section 
6 or 7. Grant assistance provided under any 
section of this Act shall be coordinated to 
the greatest extent practicable with any 
other financial assistance provided under this 
Act. With the specific exception of the pro- 
hibition contained in section 3 (c), the exten- 
sion of financial assistance to a State or local 
public body or agency thereof under any 
section of this Act shall not have the effect 
of prohibiting the extension of financial as- 
sistance to such entity pursuant to any other 
section of this Act.” 

(5) The first sentence of section 15(c) is 
amended by striking out “section 3” and in- 
+ Sea in lieu thereof “section 3, 6, 7, or 

(6) ‘The part of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 17 which precedes the first semicolon 
is amended to read as follows: “Grants made 
under section 3 (before July 1, 1970) and 
grants made under section 6 or 7 of this Act 
(other than for relocation payments in ac- 
cordance with section 9(b)) for projects in 
any one State shall not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 12% per centum of the aggregate 
amount of grant funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated pursuant to sections 4(b), 6(b), 
and 7(c), respectively”. 

(7) Section 3(e) is amended by striking 
out “section 13(ċ¢)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 15(c)”. 

(b) (1) Section 10 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1970 is 
amended by striking out “and 6” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “and 8”. 

(2) Section 11 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “6(a), 9, and 11” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “8(a), 11, and 13”. 
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REFORMING GOVERNMENT OIL 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. CONTE) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today two bills to reform Gov- 
ernment oil policies and provide sub- 
stantial relief to American consumers 
which I am proud to say are cosponsored 
by 83 of my colleagues from 21 States 
across the Nation. A list of cosponsors is 
included at the close of my remarks. 

The first of these bills would eliminate 
oil import quotas which cost U.S. con- 
sumers more than $5 billion annually. 
The second would put an end to Federal 
sanction of oil production controls in 
Texas and Louisiana which artificially 
hold down supply, and thus also serve to 
maintain unduly high prices. 

In May of 1969, I introduced with 53 
cosponsors the first bill to eliminate oil 
quotas gradually over a 10-year period. 
Since then, the President’s own Cabinet 
Task Force on Oil Import Control has 
found the quotas unnecessary for na- 
tional security, and urged their abolition 
in favor of a tariff system which would 
lower consumer prices. The bill intro- 
duced today with 31 new cosponsors 
would end the quotas outright by Janu- 
ary 1, 1972, and permit the substitution 
of a tariff system. 

I am gratified by this increased sup- 
port for more immediate action. Mr. 
Speaker, I am convinced it is a good ba- 
rometer of the growing demands to end 
unjustified special privileges for the oil 
industry and, more importantly, to com- 
bat inflation and relieve our hard- 
pressed consumers. 

In view of the concern about the im- 
pact of the recent Persian Gulf oil price 
agreement, it should be noted that only 
3 percent of the U.S. oil has come from 
the Middle East. And the oil task force 
has recommended a higher tariff for this 
oil to prevent undue reliance on this 
source. Such a step would be entirely con- 
sistent with my legislation. 

My second bill, Mr. Speaker, would 
end State production controls, or prora- 
tioning, by repealing the so-called Con- 
nally “Hot Oil” Act. Without the Con- 
nally act, this prorationing would be 
unlawful as an unconstitutional interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce—a field 
left to the exclusive control of the Con- 
gress. 

President Nixon has already spoken 
out against State prorationing in his 
speech before the National Association 
of Manufacturers on December 10, 1969. 
In announcing the end of limits on Fed- 
eral off-shore oil production in voluntary 
compliance with state prorationing, the 
President said these controls “are not 
necessary for national security; more- 
over, they actually interfere with the 
freedom of our domestic market system.” 

Taken together these two bills will go 
a long way toward developing a sound 
Government oil policy which will at the 
fers time provide needed consumer re- 
lief. 

The list of cosponsors follows: 
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List OF COSPONSORS oF CONTE BILLS ON 
GOVERNMENT OIL POLICIES 

Mrs. Abzug, Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Badillo, 
Mr. Biaggi, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Boland, Mr. 
Brademas, Mr, Brasco, Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Celler, Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Cotter, Mr. Dellums, Mr. 
Dingell, Mr, Donohue, Mr. Dow, and Mr. 
Drinan. 

Mr. Dulski, Mr. Edwards of California, 
Mr. Fascell, Mr. Fish, Mr. William D. Ford 
of Michigan, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Giaimo, Mr. 
Gibbons, Mrs. Grasso, and Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Hamijton, Mr. Hanley, Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Hawkins, Mrs. Heckler 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Helstoski, Mrs. Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Horton, Mr, Howard, 
Mr. Jacobs, and Mr. Kastenmeier. 

Mr. Keith, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Koch, Mr. Kyros, 
Mr. Long of Maryland, Mr. McKinney, Mr. 
Matsunaga, Mr. Mikva, Mr. Minish, and Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Moorhead, Mr. Morse, Mr. ‘Nix, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr, O'Neill of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Pepper, Mr. Podell, Mr. Rees, Mr. Reid of 
New York, and Mr, Reuss, 

Mr. Robison, Mr. Rodino, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Rosenthal, Mr. Roybal, Mr. St Germain, 
Mr. Scheuer,, Mr. Smith of New York, Mr. 
Stafford, and Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Stokes, Mr. Tiernan, Mr. Vanik, Mr. 
Whitehurst, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Wydler, Mr. 
Wyman, Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts, 
Mr, Ryan, and Mr. Pike. 


SUPPORT FOR ATLANTIC UNION 
GROWS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois, (Mr. FINDLEY), is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing the Atlantic Union 
Resolution with 12 additional cospon- 
sors. They are: Brock ADAMS, Democrat, 
of Washington; JoHN A. BLATNIK, Dem- 
ocrat, of Minnesota; THADDEUS J. DUL- 
SKI, Democrat, of New York; James G. 
FuLton, Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, Democrat, of 
New Jersey; EDWARD A. GarMaTz, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland; Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Democrat, of Texas; CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Republican, of California; CHARLES W. 
SANDMAN, JR., Republican, of New Jersey; 
Frank A. STUBBLEFIELD, Democrat, of 
Kentucky; Frank THompson, Jr., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey; and Jonn W. WYD- 
LER, Republican, of New York. 

This important resolution was first 
introduced in the 92d Congress on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1971, with 71 cosponsors. The 
additional Representatives who are to- 
day listed as cosponsors bring the total 
to 83. 

Since Clarence Streit first published 
his book, “Union Now,” over 30 years ago, 
much comment has been generated in 
the press about Atlantic Union. I would 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD one of many recent editorials en- 
dorsing this bold initiative, this one from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. The editorial 
cites President Nixon’s long and vocal 
support for Atlantic Union, support 
which dates back long before he entered 
the White House, first as Vice President, 
and now as President. 

That support continues to this day. 

Text of editorial follows: 
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[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 16, 1970] 
THE ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION 

With the Nation settling down after the 
exertions of the hotly fought series of Con- 
gressional and gubernatorial elections, the 
sponsors of the Atlantic Union Resolution are 
seeking once more to muster nationwide sup- 
port, including a reiteration of the endorse- 
ment. Mr. Nixon sent to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee four years ago. 

The Atlantic Union Resolution calls upon 
Congress to elect delegates to an Atlantic 
Union convention, which would be composed 
of similar delegations from other nations in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The projected ‘convention would explore 
the prospects of converting the North Atlan- 
tic alliance into a federal Union. Any plan 
devised by the convention would thereafter 
be submitted to Congress for action in ac- 
cordance with constitutional procedures. 

In the years since the first Atlantic Union 
Resolution was presented to Congress, it has 
won the endorsement of a wide range of U.S. 
political figures—President Eisenhower, for- 
mer Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, Senator Barry 
M. Goldwater, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
and the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 

But few of its supporters have been more 
outspoken than Mr. Nixon. In his 1966 state- 
ment of support, he declared: “It is fitting 
that the United States, the world's first truly 
federal government, should be a main force 
behind the effort to find a basis for a broad 
federation of free Atlantic nations. 

“Although the accomplishment of the ulti- 
mate goal of the resolution may well be im- 
possible to attain for many years, recent 
events of history and numerous scientific 
and technological advances of the past 20 
years point the way in this direction... 
The Atlantic Union Resolution is a forward- 
looking proposal which acknowledges the 
depth and breadth of incredible change 
which is going on in the world around us.” 

The Atlantic Union Resolution had its 
origins in the days before World War II when 
the failure of the Western’ powers to work 
together to stave off German and Italian 
aggression made a worldwide conflagration 
inevitable. Clarence K. Streit, who served at 
the time as a League of Nations correspond- 
ent, was struck by the parallels between the 
Western democracies in the 1930s and the 
free states of North America in the years 
between the end of the American Revolution 
and the eventual adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The answer for the, discordant and fre- 
quently feuding states was a federal union 
under the Constitution, Mr. Streit saw a 
similar answer for the Western democracies. 
His first book on the subject was Union Now, 
which proposed an immediate union of the 
Western states to forestall World War II. 

The postwar era, as matters turned out, 
brought eyen stiffer challenges to the nations 
of the North Atlantic. One response was the 
1949 North Atlantic Treaty, which bound 
the. nations of the Atlantic community to- 
gether in a mutual-defense arrangement. 

The Atlantic Union Resolution is a pro- 
posal that the Naro nations now go a step 
farther to determine the feasibility of a 
closer concert. 

The House sponsors of the Atlantic Union 
Resolution include representatives of both 
parties. The Ohio House delegation is rep- 
resented among the sponsors by Reps. Donald 
(Buz) Lukens and J, William Stanton, both 
Republicans, and Reps, Thomas Ashley and 
Charles Vanik, Democrats. 

The federal union idea is said to be 
America’s most distinctive contribution to 
the realm of political philosophy. It is logical, 
we believe, that the nations of the Atlantic 
community should ask themselves whether it 
holds an answer for the world of the late 
20th century. 
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THE RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. SEBELIUS) , is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite pleased and honored today to re- 
introduce the Rural Job Development 
Act, a bill that has already been intro- 
duced in the Senate by my good friend 
and colleague, Senator JIM Pearson, and 
48 of his distinguished colleagues in the 
Senate. 

I am most gratified to reintroduce this 
legislation with 40 cosponsors. Those 
Representatives who have joined in co- 
sponsoring the Rural Job Development 
Act of 1971 are: Mr. James S. ABOUREZK 
of South Dakota, Mr. BILL ALEXANDER of 
Arkansas, Mr. Mark ANDREWS of North 
Dakota, Mr. BILL ARCHER of Texas, Mr. 
JOHN N. Camp of Oklahoma, Mr. W. C. 
DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. WILLIAM L. DICK- 
INSON of Alabama, Mr. Harotp D. DONO- 
HUE of Massachusetts, Mr. JOHN J. DUN- 
can of Tennessee, Mr. BILL FRENZEL of 
Minnesota, Mr. Don Fuqua of Florida, 
Mr. SEYMOUR HALPERN of New York, Mr. 
OrvaL Hansen of Idaho, Mr, MICHAEL 
HARRINGTON of Massachusetts, Mr. JAMES 
F. Hastincs of New York, Mr. EDWARD 
HUTCHINSON of Michigan, Mr. Ep JONES 
of Tennessee, Mr. PETER N. KYROS of 
Maine, Mr. ArtHur A. Link of North 
Dakota, Mr. MANUEL Lusan of New 
Mexico, Mr. James R. Mann of South 
Carolina, Mr. Romano L. MAZZOLI of 
Kentucky, Mr. James A. McCLURE of 
Idaho, Mr. JOHN MELCHER of Montana, 
Mr. CLARENCE E. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
WILMER MIzeELL of North Carolina, Mr. 
Joun T. Myers of Indiana, Mr. BILL 
NicHots of Alabama, Mr. WILLIAM R. 
Roy of Kansas, Mr. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
of Iowa, Mr. GARNER SHRIVER of Kansas, 
Mr. ROBERT L. SIKES of Florida, Mr. 
Rosert H. STEELE of Connecticut, Mr. 
CHARLES THONE of Nebraska, Mr. AL 
ULLMAN of Oregon, Mr. Victor V. VESEY 
of California, Mr.. RICHARD C. WHITE of 
Texas, Mr. Lawrence G. WILLIAMS of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Jum WRIGHT of Texas, 
and Mr: Jonn M. Zwacu of Minnesota. 

This legislation in essence would en- 
courage job-creating industries in our 
rural areas. In brief, the bill would work 
as follows: 

A series of tax incentives—a 7-percent 
tax credit on personal property, a 7-per- 
cent tax credit on real property, an ac- 
celerated depreciation allowance, and a 
50-percent tax deduction on wages paid 
workers given on-the-job training— 
would be offered to industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises locating in counties 
designated as “rural job development 
areas.” Rural job development areas are 
counties which have no city of over 
50,000 population and where at least 15 
percent of the families have incomes of 
less than $3,000. Indian reservations are 
also included. To be eligible, the enter- 
prise must hire at. least 10 people and 
wherever possible must hire at least 50 
percent of the work force from the local 
area. The bill contains a prohibition 
against “runaway” firms and recapture 
provisions for those firms which willfully 
violate the terms of the program. 
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I would like to stress one particular 
point regarding this legislation. The ob- 
jectives of the Rural Job Development 
Act are truly in the best interests of our 
entire Nation. This bill should and can be 
an integral part of our growing commit- 
ment to deal with our Nation’s urban 
crisis. 

In introducing this bill, I take great 
pride in pointing out to my colleagues the 
dedication and tireless efforts of the sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas to revitalize ru- 
ral and small town America. 

Senator Pearson, in an earlier state- 
ment, has skillfully and succinctly dis- 
cussed this legislation and its intent. I 
commend his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues and to the attention of all 
who are vitally interested in helping to 
revitalize rural and smalltown America 
and help our Nation achieve a healthy 
and properous rural and urban balance: 
S. 346—INTRODUCTION OF THE RURAL JOB 

PMENT ACT 


The bill I introduce would encourage the 
development of new job-creating industries 
in rural areas, thus serving to expand the 
economic base and more fully and effectively 
utilize the human and natural resources of 
our rural communities. The resulting expan- 
sion of economic opportunity and thus help 
to reduce the population pressures of our 
overcrowded and overburdened metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Providing a judicious blend of private ini- 
tiative and public responsibility—the bill, 
in brief summary, would work as follows: 

A series of tax incentives—a 7-percent tax 
credit on personal property, a 7-percent tax 
credit on real property, an accelerated de- 
preciation allowance, and a 50-percent tax 
credit on real property, an accelerated depre- 
ciation allowance, and a 50-percent tax de- 
duction on wages paid workers given on-the- 
job training—would be offered to industrial 
and commercial enterprises locating in coun- 
ties designated as “rural job development 
areas.” Rural job development areas are 
counties which have no city of over 50,000 
population and where at least 15 percent of 
the families have incomes of less than $3,000. 
Indian reservations are also included. To be 
eligible the enterprise must hire at least 10 
people and wherever possible must hire at 
least 50 percent of the work force from the 
local area, The bill contains a prohibition 
against “runaway” firms and recapture pro- 
visions for those firms which willfully vio- 
late the terms of the program. 

Mr. President, the bill introduced today 
is essentially the same as the Rural Job De- 
velopment Act of 1969. 

The principle of using tax incentives for 
the purpose of bringing new business and 
industry into our rural communities also has 
been endorsed by a wide variety of groups 
and individuals around the country. 

Mr. President, the support for the Rural 
Job Development Act is but one manifesta- 
tion of the great interest in the overall theme 
of rural development, which has also been 
variously referred to as rural revitalization, 
rural urban balance, balanced urbanization, 
and balanced national growth. But what- 
ever label we use we are all talking about the 
urgent necessity of expanding economic and 
social opportunities in our smaller com- 
munities. 

As we all know, major portions of rural 
America are economically underdeveloped 
and lacking in the full range of public serv- 
ices. Millions of people each year are forced 
to leave our smaller communities because of 
the lack of economic opportunities there. 
These conditions in and of themselves justify 
and, indeed, demand major new efforts to 
improve and expand economic and social op- 
portunities available in rural communities. 
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But the objectives of the rural develop- 
ment movement are truly national, not sec- 
tional. For, in fact, the rural development 
movement represents a new and vital part 
of our growing effort to deal with the crisis 
of the cities. 

We have finally been forced to recognize 
that many of the problems which constitute 
the crisis of the cities can be traced to the 
overcrowding of people and the excessive 
concentration of industry. Thus the rural 
development movement, which ultimately 
seeks to slow down the great rural-to-urban 
migration, if successful, will be of benefit not 
only to our rural communities but to our 
cities as well. 

We are coming to realize that rural devel- 
opment. is not simply a desirable objective 
but, indeed, a national necessity. 

Mr. President, many of our old notions 
about urbanization and rural migration sim- 

ly are no longer valid. 

Pinto the cities have come the unskilled 
rural poor attracted by the lure of economic 
advancement, Many gain, but a tragically 
high number do not. Instead of economic 
salvation too many of the rural poor, both 
white and black, find tenements, unemploy- 
ment, welfare, and the depersonalized, de- 
moralized environment of the slum-ghetto. 

Into the cities also come the young, the 
educated, and the talented. They often do 
much better materially, but for this eco- 
nomic gain they pay the social costs of the 
loneliness of the crowd, the frustrations of 
congested streets and crowded stores, the 
stultifying sameness of the bedroom suburbs 
and the loss of community identity. 

Into the cities comes industry and for the 
most part it has prospered. But increasing 
numbers are now finding that the cost of 
doing business in the city is unprofitably 

h. 
are as the urban resident breathes the 
fouled air of industrial smog, he comes to 
understand the hazards as well as the bene- 
fits of industrial concentration. 

In short, too many of our rural communi- 
ties are underdeveloped. Too many of our 
metropolitan areas are over crowded. This 
maldistribution of population and economic 
activity will surely worsen, unless we take 
strong, positive, action. 

The task ahead is clear. We must expand 
the quantity and quality of economic and 
social opportunities in rural America so 
that those who choose to do so will have 
the freedom to remain where they are and 
not be forced to move to the already over- 
crowded and overburdened metropolitan 
areas. 

This task will not be easily or quickly ac- 
complished. And we do not yet fully know 
all the needs which must be met nor all the 
policy alternatives which must be considered. 
But I think it is clear to all that new jobs 
lie at the heart of the rural development 
effort. For unless we can create upwards of 
1 million new and better jobs each year in our 
rural communities, nothing else we will do 
will have any meaningful or lasting effect. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce today 
aims precisely at this goal of creating new 
jobs. It applies a proven principle to a partic- 
ular need. The principle is that tax policy 
does in fact influence the course of business 
investment. The particular need is that spec- 
ial incentives are necessary to encourage a 
substantial increase of private investment in 
rural areas in order to overcome some of the 
factors which otherwise discourage business 
expansion into these areas, The tax incentives 
provided by this bill are as follows: 

First, a 7-percent tax credit on personal— 
machinery and equipment—and real prop- 
erty—iand and buildings. And if the rural 
job development area has a population den- 
sity of less than 25 persons per square mile— 
the national average is 51—the credit is in- 
creased to 10 percent. This incentive recog- 
nizes that the normal factors which often 
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work against expanded rural investment are 
magnified in the more sparsely populated 
areas. These areas are often quite far removed 
from major industrial and commercial cen- 
ters thus adding to transportation costs for 
example. Certainly we believe that these ad- 
ditional incentives are consistent with the 
objective of promoting the maximum feasible 
geographical distribution of new job-creating 
industries. 

Second, an accelerated depreciation of two- 
thirds of normal, useful, or class life for 
machinery, equipment, and buildings: 

Third, a tax deduction equal to 50 percent 
of the wages paid to workers for whom the 
enterprise must provide on-the-job training. 

This special deduction, which would be in 
effect during the training period, is intended 
to encourage the enterprise to hire and train 
local people who lack the required labor 
skills. The U.S. Employment Service would 
certify the length of the training period. 

Fourth, all credits and deductions can be 
carried backward 3 years or forward for a 
maximum of 10 years, or if the business is a 
corporate subsidiary, utilized against other 
outside income of the parent corporation. 

Business enterprises would receive these 
tax benefits under the following conditions: 

First, the enterprise must be located in a 
“rural job development area” designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and defined as 
follows: A county, no part of which contains 
& Standard metropolitan statistical area and 
which has no city with a population in ex- 
cess of 50,000, and where at least 15 percent 
of the families have incomes under $3,000 or 
where employment has declined at a rate of 
more than 5 percent during the previous 5- 
year period; or where the closing or curtailing 
of operations of an installation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is likely to cause a substan- 
tial migration of persons residing in the area. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, after consulting 
with the Secretary of the Interior may also 
certify Indian reservations. 

Second, to receive an eligibility certificate, 
the enterprise must demonstrate that it has 
not discontinued a comparable enterprise in 
Any other area and will not reduce the em- 
ployment in any other area. 

Third, the enterprise must create at least 
10 new jobs at the beginning of the opera- 
tion, 

Fourth, to assure benefits to a local com- 
munity, at least 50 percent of the original 
working force must be residents of the rural 
job development area. However, the Secre- 
tary can waive this requirement if the labor 
requirements of the enterprise exceed the 
local labor supply, and if the Secretary de- 
termines that the establishment of the en- 
terprise in the area will promote economic 
benefits consistent with the purposes of this 
act. 

Fifth, to continue to qualify, the enter- 
prise must maintain the same working force 
unless circumstances beyond its control pre- 
vent it from doing so. The bill also provides 
an effective recapture provision in those areas 
where a firm wilfully violates the eligibility 
requirements. 

Sixth, before the enterprise is given an 
eligibility certificate, the Secretary must have 
written notice from the local governmental 
unit responsible for zoning requirements to 
the effect that the proposed enterprise meets 
the existing regulations and that there are 
no immediate plans for altering those regu- 
lations. This will assure that the local com- 
munity is aware that the enterprise antic- 
ipates locating there, thus giving the com- 
munity a chance to prevent the move should 
it choose to do so. 

Seventh, the enterprise must be engaged 
in industrial or commercial production— 
manufacturing,. producing, processing, as- 
sembling, wholesale operations, or the con- 
struction of buildings and facilities in the 
authorized area. This precludes benefits to 
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retail and service enterprises which might be 
competitive with local establishments. Rec- 
reational enterprises may be certified pro- 
vided they would not be competitive with 
existing enterprises in the area. 

Mr. President, in addition to the tax in- 
centives the bill would authorize $500,000 
for the Department of Agriculture so that the 
Secretary may collect and disseminate rele- 
vant economic data and to serve as an infor- 
mation clearing house for local communities 
and businesses considering establishing job- 
creating enterprises in Job development areas, 

Mr, President, as indicated, this bill would 
be administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It may well be that this provision 
should be changed. Quite possibly it would be 
better to vest this authority elsewhere, pos- 
sibly In the Secretary of Commerce. This is 
one of the points that certainly should be 
discussed in committee. The administration’s 
view on this would be particularly impor- 
tant. 

There are also other parts of the bill which 
are subject to debate. For my own part, I am 
not wedded to each and every provision. t 
fully recognize that adjustments may be nec- 
essary in several areas. However, I do believe 
very strongly in the basic principles of this 
bill. 

Mr. President; the tax incentive approach 
is based on the propostion that the new eco- 
nomic activity which will thereby be gen- 
erated will bring broad economic gains to the 
whole rural community. 

This is not a reversion to the old dogma 
that whatever is good for business necessarily 
has to be good for the country. Rather it is 
a pragmatic recognition, on the one hand, 
that government cannot do everything and, 
on the other hand, an acceptance of the fact 
that through a more judicious stimulus and 
control of the private sector we can see many 
of our economic and social problems. 

Mr. President, it is also important to note 
that most rural areas, not just the poverty- 
stricken ones, would be covered under the 
area eligibility definitions of the bill. 

This follows from the fact that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to encourage rural devel- 
opment in general, Thus we wanted to make 
sure that it would be broadly applied to all 
rural areas and not be limited to reach pov- 
erty stricken regions. Although we believe it 
will complement existing rural poverty pro- 
grams, this is not a rural poverty bill as such. 
Of equal or greater importance, it will help 
prevent the further spread of poverty and 
eventually generate new heights of prosper- 
ity throughout much of rural America. 

Some have suggested that the bill should 
be more precisely tailored to potential rural 
growth centers. I am aware, of course, that 
not all rural areas have the potential for 
growth. But the problem is that of reliably 
identifying those which have the potential 
for growth and those which do not. 

The birth of new types of industry, the 
continued improvements in transportation 
and communication, and the changing tastes 
of the American consumer make it extremely 
difficult to predict with any certainty the 
economic potential of any given area. More- 
over it is important to keep in mind that the 
unpredictable equality and spirit of local 
leadership and the pure coincidence of other 
noneconomic factors often have a major ef- 
fect on whether a given community will 
grow, hold its own, or decline. By making the 
incentives in this bill broadly available, all 
the factors which effect economic growth, 
many of which we do not know with preci- 
sion will be allowed to operate freely. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this bill 
would result in an initial drain on the Treas- 
ury to the extent that businessmen take ad- 
vantage of tax incentives. But at the same 
time, the new economic activity thus stimu- 
lated would- generate an increased flow of 
revenue to the Treasury. Precise predictions 
are impossible, but I believe that over the 
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intermediate and long run the benefits will 
more than offset the losses; that the total 
tax revenue flow will be expanded, rather 
than decreased. 

But beyond the tax losses and gains di- 
rectly attributable to this program one must 
also consider its indirect influence. I believe 
that a more extensive geographical distribu- 
tion of our industrial and commercial ca- 
pacities will strengthen the overall national 
economy. I believe that strengthening of 
rural communities will result in substantial 
social benefits. I believe that the slowing of 
the flow of rural people to the urban slums 
will reduce the public costs of unemploy- 
ment and welfare payments and also ulti- 
mately, the costs for other public services in 
those areas such as those for law enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the passage of the Rural Job 
Development Act will not solve all the prob- 
lems of rural America. Its adoption would, 
I believe, do a great deal to create the type 
of new job opportunities which rural Amer- 
ica so urgently needs. And because of this its 
enactment constitutes, I believe, the neces- 
sary first step toward the attainment of a 
more reasonable and healthy rural-urban 
balance. 

ESTATE TAX RELIEF FOR FAMILY BUSINESS 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, today 
one very important group within our so- 
ciety has not shared in our Nation’s 
prosperity. I am speaking of the family- 
owned enterprise, whether it be a farm, 
ranch, or small main street business. The 
family farmer and the small business- 
man, while getting much lip service, are 
now being discriminated against by our 
tax laws. 

Specifically, I am talking about the 
Federal estate tax or what some refer to 
as the “death tax.” Too often today, the 
“death tax” has meant the death of the 
family business; a death caused by tax 
discrimination. 

On one hand, we express alarm about 
the disappearance of the family farm, 
ranch or community business and the 
stability and proven worth of this kind 
of life. On the other hand, we place a 
discriminatory tax based on unrealistic, 
inflated land values and thereby make it 
virtually impossible for young people of 
today to carry on the family operation. 

For over 200 years, the family farm 
has contributed strong and stable young 
"men and women who formed the very 
backbone of our society. The family 
farm has given us plentiful production 
of food available at an ever-decreasing 
share of our take-home pay. Today, the 
rest of the world looks to the success of 
the American farmer with envy, admi- 
ration, and hope. If these families are 
continually forced from rural America, 
where they lead productive and happy 
lives, we not only hasten the death of the 
traditional American farm, but also 
speed up the mass migration to the cities 
where desperate conditions there al- 
ready need our urgent attention. 

The small family-owned business has 
played an equally important role in 
building America. They provide the 
goods and services which we all expect 
and demand into our neighborhood 
homes, areas where the big corporations 
cannot serve because “it doesn’t pay.” 
The small businessman not only serves 
America, but in the eyes of many, he is 
America. 

Yet with all of this lip service and 
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praise, there is continued discrimination 
against the family-owned enterprise. 

I am today offering legislation to 
strike at one area of discrimination 
against the family-owned enterprise. 

The prime problem centers on the re- 
quirement in the Federal estate tax reg- 
ulations that the estate tax be imposed 
on the “fair market value” of the assets 
at the time of the owner’s death. In the 
case of real estate, the fair market value 
is usually established by comparing land 
in the estate with prices recently paid 
for other land in the area. 

More often than not, these prices are 
vastly inflated and are in no way com- 
parable to the value of the decedent’s 
ranch, farm, or business based on its abil- 
ity to earn. The economic fact today is 
that ranch and farm land being sold is 
based on these inflated property values 
to speculators who may intend the land 
for purposes other than to produce food 
and fiber. 

Unfortunately, even in light of ‘this eco- 
nomic fact, no consideration is given to 
the earning capacity of the property in 
calculating estate taxes. Yet, these taxes 
must be paid out of the earnings of the 
ranch, farm, or business unless the fam- 
ily has substantial outside interests ux 
cash. 

When shares of corporate stock in an 
estate are taxed, the earning power of 
the shares is generally considered the 
most important factor in determining 
value. It then becomes proper to argue 
that earning power should be considered 
in the valuation of a farm or ranch for 
estate tax purposes. 

Let us take a case in, point; Farmer 
Jones dies, leaving his 10,000-acre cattle 
ranch to his son. Assume the ranch is 
valued at $30 per acre, is paid for and the 
cattle and supplies would sell at an auc- 
tion for $150,000. Farmer Jones has no 
prior debts. 

This ranch is now valued for estate tax 
purposes at $300,000. The personality is 
valued at $150,000, bringing the total 
estate to $450,000. After the $60,000 ex- 
emption, Farmer Jones’ taxable estate 
comes to $390,000. The estate would have 
to pay an astounding $110,500 in Federal 
estate taxes. 

On the other hand, computing Farmer 
Jones’ tax based upon the property's 
earning power is quite a different story. 
Jones had an average annual income of 
$7,500, a profit that is slightly above the 
average 1.5 percent value of his total 
earnings earned by most cattlemen. Tak- 
ing a capitalization factor of 4% per- 
cent increased value per year, Farmer 
Jones’ capitalized earning value comes 
to $165,000. With the $60,000 exemption, 
the taxable estate is now $105,000 and 
the estate tax would be a much more rea- 
sonable $22,200: 

This same problem applies to the small 
businessman, who finds that high estate 
taxes make it impossible for the family 
business to be carried on from one gen- 
eration to the next, The business is pur- 
chased by those who can pay the price 
and what used to be a traditional and 
proud community service becomes a spec- 
ulative investment for those who can 
afford it. 

Mr. Speaker, we must change these tax 
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regulations that discriminate so blatantly 
against the family-owned enterprise. Up 
to now, ranchers, farmers, and small 
businessmen could only seek relief 
through lifetime planning and making 
sure they had enough liquid assets in 
case of emergency. These stopgap reme- 
dies do not offer and real guarantee and 
are available only to those who can afford 
to hire expensive tax consultant advice. 

I believe this bill can bring some relief 
to the estate of small businessmen, 
ranchers, and farmers caught in the 
stranglehold of the estate or “death tax.” 
The bill, simply put, would allow the 
estaite’s representatives to have the op- 
tion of having the decedent’s interest in 
the business valued at either its market 
value—the present system—or the higher 
of, first, the decedent’s cost basis, or 
second, value based on the reasonable 
earning power of ithe business. 

The bill additionally provides the de- 
cedent must have been in the business 
10 years prior to his death and that his 
heirs would have to continue the business 
for at least 5 years after his death. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel this 
resents a fair solution to the problem. 


THE FARMWORKERS’ BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill for a farmworkers’ bill 
of rights. 

Over most of this century, Mr. Speaker, 
the general thrust of the development of 
labor legislation, at both the State and 
Federal level, has been progressive. For 
the most part the legislation this Con- 
gress and the State legislatures have en- 
acted has contributed to increasing the 
real wages working men and women 
earn, to improve the working conditions 
under which they earn those wages, and 
to assure their ability to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers. 

The greatest amount of this progress 
has been the direct result of the efforts 
of working men and women themselves, 
through their own organizations. But 
legislation has helped. 

However, the legislation has tended, 
with a consistency as remarkable as it 
is disheartening, to leave one segment of 
the working force outside of the areas 
secured for other working people. I refer, 
of course, to the farmworkers. The farm- 
worker was left explicitly outside of the 
coverage of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and remains so to this day. He was 
left outside of the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and although that 
act has been liberalized, and its protec- 
tions extended to the farmworker, even 
there he is protected at a lower minimum 
wage than are other workers. 

The farmworker has only limited 
workmen’s compensation coverage under 
a few State laws, and although the mi- 
gratory nature of much farm labor 
makes it uniquely an interstate matter, 
there is no Federal workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage like that accorded, for 
example, to longshoremen and harbor 
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workers, to compensate for the lack of 
State coverage. 

Existing manpower legislation, al- 
though available to farmworkers, has 
not been directed to their special prob- 
lems—including the rapidly changing 
technology of the industry. 

And not least of all, Mr. Speaker, most 
State unemployment compensation stat- 
utes fail to cover farmworkers, even 
though the incidence of unemployment 
among them is very high. In the last 
Congress, indeed, there was an effort 
made to extend unemployment insur- 
ance to these workers. 

I have painted this picture with broad 
strokes, Mr. Speaker, and I think it is 
time to seek, with an equally broad brush, 
to paint a different picture. It is time for 
the Congress to consider legislation 
which will remove the inequities under 
which farmworkers labor, to the extent 
that legislation can do that. It is time 
that legislation was actively considered 
which will give to farmworkers a legisla- 
tively protected equality of bargaining 
power with their employers—and not the 
kind of “equality” that forbids the farm- 
worker from using the economic weapon 
which is most useful to him—the boy- 
cott. 

I think it is time, Mr. Speaker, to strike 
all the invidious distinctions against the 
farmworker which remain in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in spite of the sub- 
stantial liberalization that act has under- 
gone in recent years. 

I think it is time, Mr. Speaker, to con- 
sider extending workmen's compensation 
to farmworkers, and with particular em- 
phasis on the hazard which confronts 
these workers in particular—the danger 
from economic poisons which destroy 
pests and endanger the health of field 
workers with fine impartiality. 

I think it is time, and past time, to 
strike those sections of the law which 
leave farmworkers without unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

I think it is time to amend the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
to provide specific programs for farm- 
workers. 

And I think it is time that farmwork- 
ers were given an organized, formalized, 
recognized voice in the highest councils 
of their National Government. 

The bill I introduce today—the “Farm- 
workers’ Bill of Rights” is an attempt to 
do each of these things. I do not offer it 
as & panacea, or as a product which can- 
not be improved upon. I do offer it as a 
starting place for a concentrated legis- 
lative effort to bring the equal protec- 
tion of the laws to men and women too 
long neglected. 


DISREGARD OF PASSENGERS BY 
THE PENN CENTRAL RAILWAY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I would 
like to state for the record my extreme 
disquiet about the manner in which the 
Penn Central Railway chose to react to 
the recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’ permitting the 
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reduction of eight passenger trains on 
the Boston-Providence, Rhode Island 
run. The railway acted in a manner which 
constituted a complete disregard of the 
convenience of the passengers it is sup- 
posed to be serving. Within minutes after 
the word of the Commission’s decision 
was reached by the railway, hastily put 
together, hand-scribbled announcements 
appeared in the railway stations con- 
cerned advising the waiting public that 
their trains had been removed from 
service. The resulting confusion and dis- 
comfort was well documented in recent 
press stories appearing in the major 
dailies of both cities. One would have 
thought that in this interim period be- 
tween the advent of railpax and the dem- 
onstrated intent of the majority of Con- 
gress to preserve the future of rail pas- 
senger service that the Penn Central 
Railway would have got the message and 
decided to abandon its public-be-damned 
attitude. These are the same people that 
come to Congress hat-in-hand asking us 
to bail them out of financial difficulties 
brought about by years of benign neglect 
of the rail passenger in favor of the 
wildest kind of investment adventures 
completely unrelated to rail travel. There 
was no need for this abrupt action. A few 
days notice of their action was the least 
the public had to expect. As one of the 
Congressmen whose district is served by 
these trains, I feel that my office should 
have received some notification of the 
cancellations. To some extent, what is 
done is done, and I know no one is sup- 

to cry over spilled milk, but I 
want the Penn Central to know their ac- 
tion did not go unnoticed and they can 
ill afford to lose what little good will 
they might have. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARMENIAN REVOLUTION 


(Mr. PRICE of Ilinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday, February 18, all Ameri- 
cans of Armenian descent joined with 
Armenians throughout the world in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the Armenian revolution against the So- 
viet Union. 

It was a grim observance, however, for 
the revolution was futile. The brave Ar- 
menians, unable to overthrow the force 
of the Red army, remain today in bond- 
age, denied the blessings of freedom. 

The Armenians, Christians since the 
year 301, have throughout history been 
denied their right to self-determination. 
They have been subjected to the rule of 
Arabs, Egyptians, Mongols, Persians, 
Russians, and Turks. During World War 
I, Turkey adopted a policy of extermina- 
tion and over a million Armenians lost 
their lives. Today, their land is divided 
between the Soviet Union and Turkey. 

The freedom of all persons is a proper 
goal of Congress. Let us today renew our 
pledge to work for the day when all peo- 
ple, now held behind the Iron Curtain, 
can take their rightful places as free 
nations. 
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ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, February 17, Adolf. A. Berle, Jr., 
passed away. Author, diplomat, Presi- 
dential adviser, lawyer, law school pro- 
fessor, and Liberal Party leader, Adolf A. 
Berle possessed one of the most innova- 
tive and perceptive minds of our cen- 
tury. His contributions to his profession 
and to his country were manifold. 

I think the New York Times editorial 
of February 20 very aptly summed up 
the mark of this man: 

History is sure to evaluate highly the qual- 
ity of advice Mr. Berle gave and the services 
he rendered over the years, from his days on 
the delegation staff at the Versailles Peace 
Conference to his drafting efforts for the 
infant United Nations and his work for the 
Alliance for Progress. Here was that rare re- 
source—a fine mind devoting its great talent 
to the city, to the nation and to humanity. 


Adolf A. Berle was a “rare resource.” 
Few have contributed so much and so 
brilliantly. I was privileged to study un- 
der Professor Berle at Columbia Law 
School, where his intellect and his teach- 
ing ability inspired many law students 
and continued to guide them during their 
professional careers. I valued his friend- 
ship and extend my deepest sympathy to 
his family. 

I should like to include at this point 
the February 20 editorial from the New 
York Times, entitled “Adolf A. Berle, Jr.” 
and an article by Albin Krebs from the 
February 19 edition of the New York 
Times discussing Mr. Berle and his ca- 
reer: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1971] 

ADOLF A. BERLE JR. 


Adolf A. Berle Jr., adviser to Presidents of 
both parties since Woodrow Wilson, knew al- 
most everything that was happening in gov- 
ernment circles—and made more of it hap- 
pen than most. Brilliant, articulate and 
aware of his own impressive attributes, he 
could have played the role of eminence grise, 
but his was too shimmering a character to 
be thought of as any shade of gray. 

The many-sidedness of the man is reflected 
in the varied titles he held—professor, Treas- 
urer of the City of New York, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Ambassador, and chairman 
of both the Liberal party and the Twentieth 
Century Fund—a roster which leaves out of 
account his authorship of such major works 
as “The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property,” a classic in its own right, 

History is sure to evaluate highly the qual- 
ity of the advice Mr. Berle gave and the serv- 
ices he rendered over the years, from his days 
on the delegation staff at the Versailles Peace 
Conference to his drafting efforts for the in- 
fant United Nations and his work for the Al- 
Hance for Progress. Here was that rare re- 
source—a fine mind devoting its great talent 
to the city, to the nation and to humanity. 


[From the New York Times, Feb, 19, 1971] 
ADOLF A. BERLE JR., DIES AT AGE or 76— 

LAWYER, ECONOMIST, LIBERAL LEADER AIDED 

PRESIDENTS 

(By Albin Kreps) 

Adolf A. Berle Jr., the lawyer, economist, 
law professor, diplomat and. Liberal party 
leader, who first came to prominence as one 
of the original members of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s “Brains Trust,” died 
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Wednesday at his home, 142 East 19th Street. 

Mr. Berle, who was 76 years old, had been 
ill for two years. The immediate cause of his 
death was a massive stroke. 

As counsel to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation during the New Deal, Mr, Berle 
had much to do with shaping legislation to 
reform banking, the stock market and rall- 
roading. At one point he was an Assistant 
Secretary of State, a position in which he be- 
came a leading authority on Latin-American 
affairs. 

The multifaceted Mr. Berle (pronounced 
burly) also served as chamberlain of New 
York City in the administration of Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, as a founder and 
chairman of the Liberal party and as a Latin- 
American affairs troubleshooter for President 
John F. Kennedy. 

All the while, he managed to juggle his sev- 
eral public careers with maintaining a law 
office and serving, from 1927 to 1964, as a pro- 
fessor of corporation law at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A short, intense, small-boned man with 
the energy of a dynamo, Mr. Berle had a 
brilliant mind and, according to some New 
Dealers whom he rubbed the wrong way, 
he knew it. 

He came by his iconoclasm naturally. His 
mother, the former Augusta Wright, irked 
her well-to-do New England family by going 
out West while still in her teens to work 
as a missionary to the Sioux Indians. 

Mr. Berle was born in Boston on Jan. 29, 
1895. His father, the Rev. Dr. Adolf Augus- 
tus Berle, a Congregationalist minister, was 
one of the most controversial and forward- 
looking clergyman of his day, a benign auto- 
crat who believed that there was “an appal- 
ling waste in elementary school education.” 

He himself looked after the early school- 
ing of the young Adolf and the other Berle 
children, Rudolf, Miriam and Lina. 


TAUGHT SEVERAL LANGUAGES 
He taught them several languages and 


insisted that they memorize long passages 
from Virgil, Goethe, Homer and Dante even 
before they could read. Young Adolf was 
graduated from high school at age 12 and 
easily passed the entrance examinations for 
Harvard, although he was not allowed to 
begin his studies there until he was 14. 

Harvard was a breeze. He received a 
bachelor’s degree in 1913, when he was 18, 
and a master’s degree the following year, 
and in 1916 he was graduated cum laude 
from the Harvard Law School. 

After practicing law in Boston with Louis 
Brandeis’s firm for a year, Mr. Berle joined 
the Army as a private, His non-combatant 
service was brief, and then, as a first lieu- 
tenant, he was a member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace with Ger- 
many at Versailles. 

“I didn’t approve of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that was finally signed, and resigned 
from the commission in disillusionment in 
1919," Mr. Berle said in an interview for 
this article in 1970. “But I didn’t lose my 
idealism and join the Lost Generation—the 
equivalent of today’s young dropouts, I 
went to work.” 

With his brother, Rudolf, Mr. Berle set 
up law practice here in 1919. He remained 
active in the firm, Berle & Berle, at 70 Pine 
Street, until his death. For several years he 
was associated with the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, a pioneer organization formed to pro- 
mote social justice. In 1927, the year he 
joined the Columbia law faculty, he married 
Beatrice Bend Bishop. 

WORKED ON TREATISE 

In collaboration with Gardiner E. Means, 
a Columbia colleague, Mr. Berle wrote “The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property,” 
one of the most influential economic treatises 
of its time. Based on a massive study of 
American corporations in the nineteen- 
twenties, the book concluded that the mod- 
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ern corporation had become almost inde- 
pendent of its stockholders and that its 
managers could compete, in terms of power, 
with the modern state. The authors sug- 
gested a wide range of controls on corpora- 
tions, 

The work, published in 1932, brought Mr. 
Berle to the attention of Raymond Moley, 
who had been asked by the then Governor 
Roosevelt to gather a group of experts to 
advise him in his Presidential campaign on 
means of dealing with the issue of the na- 
tion’s growing economic crisis. Mr. Moley 
recruited Rexford G. Tugwell, a professor of 
political science at Columbia, and Mr. Berle 
who, together with former State Supreme 
Court Justice Samuel Rosenman and Basil 
O'Connor, Mr. Roosevelt's law partner, 
formed the original “Brains Trust.” 

“I felt caught up in a great moment in 
history,” Mr. Berle recalled in the interview 
last year. “Roosevelt was an inspiring, vital 
man for whom I burned to do service.” 

From the first, Mr. Berle’s often abrasive 
manner won him enemies in the Roosevelt 
inner circle. “He was capable, if necessary, of 
diplomacy,” wrote Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
"but, with his edgy manner and his intoler- 
ance of fools, he sometimes exploded in sar- 
casm and disgust.” 

(In 1970, it was revealed, in long-secret 
papers declassified by the British Foreign 
Office, that Mr. Berle also rubbed some for- 
eigners the wrong way. Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
British Ambassador to Washington in 1939, 
characterized Mr. Berle as “100 per cent in- 
tellectual.”’ But, Sir Ronald added in qualifi- 
cation, Mr, Berle was “a specialist in too 
many subjects to be quite convincing in any 
of thein,” and, further, he “had an academic 
career at Harvard of such distinction that he 
has never quite recovered from it.”) 

Early on, he got into a dispute with Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, a 
Roosevelt confidant who believed, in general, 
that big business would have to be broken up 
into small units. Mr. Berle took the view that 
big business was here to stay and could be 
dealt with by strong government regulation, 
and he told Justice Frankfurter so in blister- 
ing terms. Roosevelt aides smoothed things 
over with the Justice by asking Mr. Berle to 
leave the train. 

After the Roosevelt landslide, Mr, Berle 
turned down any major role in the Adminis- 
tration, but became counsel for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the agency 
charged by the President with helping the 
nation’s banks, railroads and insurance com- 
panies recover from the Depression, 

For his part, Mr. Berle sought to give the 
New Deal the reasonable and moderate tone 
he believed Mr. Roosevelt wanted for it, “It 
is just possible,” he said, “that all the social 
inventiveness of the world was not exploded 
between the two poles of Adam Smith and 
Karl Marx.” 

Mr. Berle helped draft Section 77B of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Aci, designed to liberal- 
ize receiverships, and, as an adviser to the 
President, he suggested methods, later adop- 
ted, by which the Securities and Exchange 
Commission controls stock transactions. He 
also served as a Roosevelt speech writer. 

He remained a frequent consultant to the 
President from 1934 to 1938, a period in 
which he served Mayor La Guardia as city 
chamberlain. Part of his responsibility was 
municipal planning, but Mr. Berle came to 
look upon the chamberlain’s job as obsolete 
and recommended that it be abolished. It 
was, later, with the chamberlain’s office being 
absorbed into the office of City Controller, 

PREPARED POSITION PAPERS 

In 1938 Mr. Roosevelt appointed Mr. Berle 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs: Mr. Berle prepared the Presi- 
dent’s position papers on dealing with Latin 
America during World War II and served as 
his delegate to several Pan American con- 
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ferences. In 1945 he became Ambassador to 
Brazil, but left the State Department the 
following year after a quarrel with Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius. 

During the next 15 years Mr. Berle de- 
voted himself full time to his law practice 
and to teaching at the Columbia Law School, 
which made him professor emeritus in 1964. 
From 1952 to 1956 he served as chairman of 
the Liberal party, which he had helped to 
found. 

In 1960 President Kennedy asked Mr. Berle 
to be chairman of a six-member task force to 
advise him on Latin-American affairs. In that 
capacity, Mr. Berle advocated creation of the 
Alliance for Progress. He also was among 
those who recommended to Mr. Kennedy 
United States support of the disastrous Bay 
of Pigs invasion of Cuba by Cuban exiles op- 
posed to Premier Fidel Castro in 1961. 

Mr. Berle considered himself “an old rev- 
olutionary” from the New Deal era, he said 
last year, but he maintained he had “not 
a damn bit of use for the New Leftists of 
today, who haven't the brains or patience to 
develop a program to substitute for the one 
they despise 50.” 

He complained bitterly that the New Left 
has embarked on a calculated campaign to 
discredit F.D.R. and downgrade his accom- 
plishments—and those of us who worked 
with him. 

“The New Left claims that Roosevelt didn’t 
go far enough” he said, “but what they are 
incapable of seeing is that Roosevelt went 
as far as possible. The people didn't want 
full revolution; they wanted jobs and they 
wanted the government that they had to 
get to work which it did.” 

Mr. Berle was particularly proud of his as- 
sociation since 1932 with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, a foundation that does research 
in economic and social questions. He was the 
funds’ board chairman from 1951 until his 
death. 

Among Mr. Berle’s books were “New Di- 
rections in the New World” (1940), “The 20th 
Century Capitalist Revolution” (1954), “The 
American Economic Republic” (1963) and 
“Power” (1969) in which he summed up his 
views formed over a lifetime. 


PREDICTION ON ECONOMY 


“The United States does not prosper if only 
the rich grow richer” he wrote. “It can 
thrive only as poverty is progressively abol- 
ished . . . To contemporary American cor- 
porations, underpaid and starved labor 
means a shortage of customers to buy motor- 
cars television sets ... not to mention 
the necessities of life...” 

For more than 40 years, Mr. Berle main- 
tained his home on East 19th Street, as well 
as @ farmhouse at Great n, Mass., 
where he liked to garden and fish for trout in 
Berkshire mountain streams. 

Mr. Berle is survived by his widow, a phy- 
siclan who has been a pioneer in community 
medicine and recently has been active in 
the methadone maintenance program for the 
treatment of heroin addicts at Bronx State 
Hospital. 

He also leaves a son, Peter A. A. Berle, 
who was elected to the State Assembly in 
1968 as a Democrat-Liberal; two daughters, 
Mrs. Clan Crawford of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Mrs. Dean W. Meyerson of Washington; 
his two sisters, Lina W: Berle and Mrs. Miriam 
Clay; his brother, Rudolf, and 10 grand- 
children, 

A private family service will be held to- 
morrow in Great Barrington, and there will 
be a memorial service at 3 P.M. Monday in 
St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia University. 


RED POWER 


(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a good 
friend of mine who is a keen judge of 
human nature and current events as well 
as a skilled journalist recently wrote for 
his local newspaper an article which 
bears repeating. 

Entitled “Red Power,” it points out 
that our American Indians, particularly 
the Tonawanda Tribe in New York, who 
trace their ancestry back to North Caro- 
lina’s Tuscaroras, are not sitting back 
waiting for others to solve their prob- 
lems, economic and otherwise; that they 
are not rioting, burning, and looting. In- 
stead, they are working to revive and 
strengthen their pride in their race and 
their heritage. They are emphasizing 
time-honored Indian crafts and skills 
and stressing those things the Indians 
can and should do better and more skill- 
fully than the typical white, black, or 
member of some other race. 

This is of particular interest to me be- 
cause I have seen increasing evidence of 
this same attitude among the Indians of 
my own district. Rallying behind able lo- 
cal leadership which bears striking re- 
semblance to their traditional tribal 
chiefs, they are sponsoring “National 
Indian Days” which emphasize tradi- 
tional Indian crafts and skills. 

I took pride in the fact that last year, 
young Daucey Franklin Brewington, a 
nominee of mine, became the first Indian 
graduate of the U.S. Air Force Academy, 

The Indians are pointing the way for 
all of us. Red power, black power, white 
power, or any other kind of power can 
and should most effectively be exercised 
in a positive, constructive manner and 
not in a negative, destructive manner. 
In recent years, both white and black 
racially oriented groups have engaged in 
conduct and in practices of which none 
of us can be proud. 

Let us follow the lead of those first 
Americans, our Indian citizens and let 
red power lead us to a better future. 

Wade Lucas’ article follows: 

YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 
(By Wade Lucas) 
RED POWER 

Tt’s good to get a clipping from The Tona- 
wanda (N.Y.) News Frontier about what 
many of our Tuscarora Indian friends are 
doing on the 5,749-acre Tuscarora Indian res- 
ervation near Sanborn, N.Y. 

We are an adopted member of the Tusca- 
rora tribe and proud of it. We visited with the 
Tuscaroras on their reservation in May, 1963, 
with our good friend, Col. Frank ©. Bellinger 
of Tonawanda, when he was instrumental in 
having us invited to Tonawanda to make the 
Memorial Day address on May 30, 1963, hon- 
oring Union dead and the lone Confederate 
soldier buried in the beautiful cemetery 
there. 

We became acquainted with Frank Bel- 
linger during the Civil War Centennial, 1961- 
65, when the 100th anniversay of that unnec- 
essary war between the states was foucht. We 
met him in a number of re-enactments and 
never did he try to plunge his sword into our 
innards. Nor did we try to puncture any 
Yankee, 

We won't go any further into that re-enact- 
ment period because we want to comment 
about our old friends, Chief Elton Greene, 
who headed the Tuscaroras in 1968 and for 
many years before and after that, and Chief 
Arnold Hewitt, the present headman of this 
proud tribe. It was Chief Hewitt, who in- 
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ducted us into his tribe along with two other 
veterans of the so-called “Second Civil War” 
on the battlefield at Gettysburg, Pa. on July 
8, 1965. 

WHAT IT MEANS 

You will note he headed the start of this 
piece “Red Power" and we purloined it from 
another good Indian friend, Mel Patterson, 
who is a reporter on The Tonawanda News 
Frontier. 

Patterson is a good reporter. He is a good 
fellow. We like him. 

In the clipping Col. Bellinger sent us, Pat- 
terson has a feature story telling how “red 
power” is being developed by many of the 
Tuscarora Indians as they seek to improve 
their standard of living. 

Patterson emphasizes they are not demon- 
strating, looting, burning, and restorting to 
other acts of lawlessness so common today in 
this troubled land of ours. 

Instead, they are stepping up their handi- 
craft work. They are making their farms pay. 
They are proud they are Indians. Could more 
be said? 

“I believe the Indian of tomorrow will 
seek new ways and means to help cure and 
bridge the gap that now exists between the 
Federal Government and the Indian,” Chief 
Hewitt wrote as he insists the Indians must 
be allowed to help solve their own problems. 
We agree. 

YESTERDAYS 

Why, then, do we select the Tuscaroras to 
write about? Simply because of their North 
Carolina origin. 

Before and shortly after the 1700’s, the 
Tuscaroras were a powerful tribe in then 
Colonial North Carolina. Records showed they 
owned just about all the land east of present 
day Raleigh to the coast. 

We recall in July, 1963, when we had Chief 
Green and about half a dozen other Tus- 
caroras down to Morehead City for the North 
Carolina Crab Derby we promoted then for 
the State Department of Conservation and 
Development what he said to Mack Lupton, 
then Mayor of New Bern. 

Standing by and listening after we intro- 
duced the statuesque chief to the mayor, 
we heard the chief say: 

“Thank you, Mr. Mayor, for taking such 
good care of our land.” 

If you know your North Carolina history 
and you should, you will recall what hap- 
pened in 1711 around New Bern when the 
Tuscaroras, victimized and swindled to a 
great extent by whites for taking their lands, 
rebelled, massacred many whites for taking 
their lands by force, went to war with the 
whites. Many whites were killed in what 
historians call the “Tuscarora War’. 

The result was that the Tuscaroras were 
forced to leave colonial North Carolina and 
the lands they loved so much. They finally 
stopped their traveling in upstate New York, 
where they are now a part of the Six Nations 
of Indians. 

THEIR ANSWER 


We are not afraid to go on record as saying 
the American Indian has been discriminated 
against as much if not more than other eth- 
nic group. Some Indians brought much of 
this upon themselves and their descendants 
by the wars they waged against the whites 
in the 1700’s and 1800's. 

“Violence is not the answer,” Patterson 
wrote in his article headed “Red Power” in 
The Tonawanda News Frontier. 

One paragraph from Patterson's story is 
quoted here: 

“Right here in Niagara county (the reser- 
vation is not too far from fabled Niagara 
Falls—editorial note). Tuscarora chiefs 
quietly but firmly rejected vigilante type 
black power offers to help the Indians in a 
recent trailer camp controversy. Bad as the 
Indians’ image in the county may have be- 
come during those tension-packed weeks, it 
is to the credit of worried and harried Tus- 
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carora leaders that major violence did not 
take place.” 

It’s heartening to note, as Chief Hewitt 
and Patterson wrote, that “red power” as 
interpreted today by the progressive Tusca- 
roras simply means their desire to carry out 
the old Biblical injunction that “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE 
ELIMINATION OF THE OIL IMPORT 
CONTROL PROGRAM AND THE 
REPEAL OF THE CONNALLY HOT 
OIL ACT 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, not even 
pouring oil helps to calm the waters of 
our troubled times. On the contrary, the 
oil I am referring to—petroleum and its 
industry—has contributed in good meas- 
ure to some of the more serious problems 
we face as a nation. Nothing could be 
clearer than this in the wake of the his- 
toric price settlement reported from 
Teheran in mid-February of this year 
between the major Persian Gulf oil-pro- 
ducing nations and all the major inter- 
national oil companies. 

An entirely new dimension has been 
introduced in the equation of the global 
oil situation and the United States, 
whether we like or not, is an integral and 
significant part of that equation. To this 
end I wish to speak today. 

I am cosponsoring two bills, H.R. 638, 
a bill to terminate the oil import control 
program, and H.R, 3548, a bill to repeal 
the Connally Hot Oil Act. The Congress 
can no longer accept the notion that the 
United States as a total economy can re- 
main isolated from the commercial-po- 
litical interaction of the rest of the world, 
if we are to pursue the best interest of our 
national welfare and our national se- 
curity. 

In 1956, the American consumers—pri- 
vate and public, industrial and commer- 
cial—were able to satisfy their need for 
petroleum from domestic or foreign 
sources substantially at the level of world 
prices. But last year some oil sold in 
America at twice the world price. The 
current energy crisis in general and pe- 
troleum crisis in particular that we face, 
still leaves the American consumers foot- 
ing the bill for petroleum products at sig- 
nificantly higher prices than the users 
of other industrial nations are paying. 
This crisis has in no small measure been 
precipitated by the oil import controls 
supported by the oil industry for over a 
decade, when the industry enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges open to no one else at the 
expense of the entire American economy, 
from homeowners to drivers, from Amer- 
ican industries to the Government itself. 

Last fall, one major American oil 
company decided to raise the price of 
crude oil in the United States by 25 cents 
a barrel. Other companies soon alined 
their prices with the new higher level. 
The administration reacted with an un- 
precedented blast of public disapproval 
and took some countermeasures. It in- 
stituted in short order an investigation 
into the crude price hike, it increased 
allowable oil imports from Canada; and 
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it removed from State control oil pro- 
duction from the Federal offshore leases. 

Almost 3 months after the fact these 
measures clearly seem to have been too 
little and too late to be of any signifi- 
cant impact for the intended purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, the original recommen- 
dation for the import controls in 1959 
proposed to invigorate the domestic oil 
industry, te induce more exploration at 
home, and to build increasing reserves 
for the purpose of coping with possible 
crises. Instead, the industry itself tells 
us now that it is economically in trouble 
and the Nation has been experiencing a 
decline in domestic oil exploration, and 
in drilling and employment; further the 
role of the independent producers has 
been diminishing. 

Almost every heading of a recent state- 
ment by the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America submitted to the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness spells 
out the failure of the program and the 
bankruptcy of the system which curbed 
oil imports for the last 13 years—this 
program, this system that was sold by 
the industry to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration under circumstances that have 
never been logically and intelligently 
validated by known facts. 

In full support and necessary for the 
practical implementation of the oil im- 
port quota program we also have the 
Connally Hot Oil Act which was origi- 
nally framed for the specific purpose of 
protecting the activities of those States 
that limit oil production on grounds of 
conservation. Last year a member of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers significantly asked if there was 
justification for oil prorationing beyond 
the needs of sensible conservation, which 
can hardly be envisioned when a third 
or more of the productive capacity is 
withheld. Suspension of the Connally 
Act would permit interstate transit of 
oil produced in excess of State prora- 
tioning laws. The President has now the 
power to do so, but he failed to utilize 
this tool in his attempt of forcing a roll- 
back of the economically unwarranted 
price increase of crude oil last fall. 

Additionally, while the President was 
speaking out against the price increase 
he finally recognized publicly some of 
the findings of his task force report of a 
year ago, stating that controls are not 
necessary for national security and that 
in fact they interfere with the freedom 
of our domestic market system. 

Mr. Speaker, under the current cir- 
cumstances and on the basis of past per- 
formance and the most recent develop- 
ments affecting the world price of oil, I 
believe that Congress has a unique op- 
portunity not only to remedy some old 
wrongs, but truly to aid the Nation in 
an economic adjustment that is going to 
be painful regardless what avenue of 
redress we may end in choosing. 

We must now recognize that the oil 
import quota system has failed. It has 
fallen short in several respects, but pri- 
marily as a solution to the national secur- 
ity issue. It becomes then clear that the 
current oil import controls should be 
viewed as an intricate web of special 
privileges and tax treatment carefully 
assembled and built over years into a 
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deliberate network of considerable con- 
trols to fix prices. The defense of the sys- 
tem consists in the strategy of treating 
an attack on the program as an attack 
on the national security. In the eyes of 
some oil industry supporters questioning 
their logic or performance is regarded as 
unpatriotic. 

In view of the foregoing total situation, 
it becomes also clear that our Nation 
now has the best opportunity it has had 
in a long time to remove oil quota re- 
strictions on the basis of the following 
considerations: 

First. The gap between world and U.S. 
price levels is narrowing. 

Second. American industry can take 
the opportunity to improve its relative 
productivity costs by virtue of relatively 
lower domestic energy costs. 

Third. Higher exports would offset, if 
not become a positive factor in, the ex- 
penditures needed to gradually import 
more cheaper oil without the giveaway 
quota tickets. 

Fourth. Inefficiencies eliminated from 
the oil industry would force a better uti- 
lization of resources in all energy fields 
to the total benefit of the Nation. 

Fifth. The Government would have not 
only an opportunity, but a mandate to 
proceed with the formulation of a na- 
tional energy policy giving equitable but 
not exclusive rights to all producers and 
consumers, 

Since the President of the United 
States has the power both to alter the 
oil import control program and suspend 
the Connally Hot Oil Act when not in 
the national interest, and having not 
done so after asserting that controls are 
not necessary for national security, it 
then becomes the duty of Congress to 
take more decisive action to compensate 
for the inaction of the White House. 

The two bills which I cosponser—H.R. 
638 and H.R. 3548—would only remove 
the economic strictures of the current in- 
equitable, expensive, and unworkable 
program without handicapping the Pres- 
ident who would retain the power to in- 
stitute tariffs as recommended by his 
task force to achieve the goal of national 
security and assuring an improved na- 
tional welfare. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES FROM 
A BLACK PERSPECTIVE 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I was privileged to attend a con- 
ference sponsored by the National Urban 
Coalition at Airlie House where a wide 
range of elected officials from the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels met with 
other interested citizens to discuss the 
problems of State and local govern- 
ments. 

One of the highlights was an address 
by Hon. Richard G. Hatcher, mayor of 
Gary, Ind. 

Mayor Hatcher is one of the most dis- 
tinguished leaders in Indiana and, in- 
deed, our Nation. As one of the first black 
mayors of a major city in the United 
States, he has proved to be an outstand- 
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ing leader for all of the people of Gary. 

Mayor Hatcher’s address offered some 
important insight into the problems and 
the hopes of our cities. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we are 
hearing much about the plight of local 
governments, I believe Mayor Hatcher’s 
remarks are especially noteworthy. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mayor Hatcher’s address be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The text of the address follows: 


ADDRESS OF Mayor RICHARD GORDON HATCHER 


Good evening. I want to discuss the cur- 
rent and future fate of the cities from a 
black perspective, not simply because I am 
a black mayor, but because their growing 
numbers in the cities mean that the destiny 
of blacks and other minorities is increasingly 
tied up in the fortunes of our urban centers. 

And I also want to discuss the need for 
a way out of the historic conflict between 
the Federal, State, and local levels of govern- 
ment. This Nation is agonizingly torn with 
conflicts which include: 

The young and the old; 

The poor and the non-poor; 

Working people and the corporation; 

Blacks and whites; 

Browns and anglos; 

The silent majority and the vocal minority; 

Women's liberation and male chauvinism; 

Cities and suburbs; 

The old order and the new vision; and 

Spiro Agnew’s golf balls and spectators’ 


Although the President has expressed a 
recognition of the need to “bring us together” 
and to “lower our voices”, new divisions with- 
in the society have arisen. 

The “southern and western” strategy has 
set those regions of our nation against the 
east and the “eastern liberal establishment’. 
Shrill cries of “effete intellectual snobs” have 
created a schism between the intellectuals 
and the working class. Angry reference to 
students have set the non-students against 
them. The list of conflicts could go on and 
on—and the wounds in the soul of America 
multiply, fester and worsen. 

We are rapidly becoming a society of feudal 
interest groups ever poised on the brink of 
conflict. Our new and complex feudal society 
is not only divided along geographic lines 
with the cities confronting the suburbs and 
one region of the country pitted against an- 
other, but we are divided along the lines of 
class, race, ethnic origin, age, philosophy and 
now even by sex. 

The cities, the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have each sought to “be”, prior to 
belonging; each one has said in effect that “I 
am who I am” precedes and supercedes “we 
are who we are.” Existence has always come 
before co-existence. 


WE ARE A NATION IN SPIRITUAL AGONY 


At home, we are a nation in spiritual 
agony. Other member nations in the world 
community see us as being in a state of na- 
tional insanity which is so severe that our 
ability to function as a world leader is being 
seriously questioned—even by our friends— 
and in spite of the fact that we are the rich- 
est and the most powerful nation in the 
world. 

They see us at war at home and at war in 
Southeast Asia and they wonder about our 
ability to survive—and I wonder if we can 
blame them. 

The citizens of the nation are weary of 
confrontation, conflict, and the rhetoric of 
conflict. 

Our friends, our neighbors and our con- 
stituents would rather go home at night and 
rest, feeling secure that our major conflicts 
are being resolved and knowing that our 
wounds are being healed. The soul of our na- 
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tion cries out for healing—and our citizens 
silently plead for a healer. 


THE BATTLEGROUND: THE CITIES 

The battleground for many of the conflicts. 
are cities, It is the cities which cry out to 
the suburbs and to various elements of gov- 
ernment for relief to assist in solving some of 
their problems. We hear the cries for wage 
taxes and commuter taxes and we hear the 
rebuffs and we see thè resistance, It is in the 
cities where the poor, the blacks and the 
latins are crowded into hovels, go unemploy- 
ed, attend overcrowded and underfinanced 
schools, are denied access to more liveable 
suburban environments, confront every 
available institution for redress and relief 
and ultimately grow to hate those institu- 
tions because no relief is forthcoming. 

It is the cities which house many of our 
colleges and universities which teach our 
youth the American ideals of hope and 
equality and bring them face to face with the 
realities of urban hopelessness and inequal- 
ity. 

Te is our cities where the demonstrations 
and confrontations against the institutions 
take place. The students, the poor, blacks, 
and Latins confront and demonstrate against 
the institutions which are not solving their 
problems. 

Those who have been taught to love those 
institutions feel threatened by those demon- 
strations and they in turn demonstrate 
against the demonstrators and the demon- 
strations. 

The cities are at the core of the emotional 
sickness and the wounded soul of America. 

We might ask next: “What about the phys- 
ical conditions of America?” Again, the cities 
are the core of our physical ills. We can il- 
lustrate the intensity of this physical illness 
with but one example: Urban housing con- 
ditions. As long ago as 1960 the Bureau of 
the Census reported that 49.1% of all housing 
units occupied by non-whites in Pittsburgh 
were classified as deteriorating or dilapidated. 
The figures for New York were 33.8%; for St. 
Louis 40.3%; for Dallas 41.3%. When I took 
office in Gary in 1968 47% of all housing was 
classified as substandard, The picture is just 
as bleak for our cities and particularly for the 
urban poor when we look at employment... 
or education ... or transportation ... or 
health—and the list could go on. But there 
is no need here to recite the same old tired 
statistics. You have heard these frustrating 
problems time and time again—so often now 
that there is a tendency to tune them out 
when you are confronted with them once 
again, 

There is the suspicion that these problems 
would have already been tuned out had we 
as a nation not been confronted with the 
spectacle of 110 cities burning in April of 
1968—and if we did not still have the burned 
out corridors staring us in the face. 


NEW CONCERNS 


We now have new concerns: the spectacle 
of air pollution, water pollution and eco- 
logical imbalances which threaten all of 
mankind. I need not remind you of course, 
that again the central cities are at ground 
zero of this environmental devastation. If 
you don’t hear the voices of the central city 
residents joining with students and the mid- 
die class in strident chants of woe about 
pollution and ecology, it is only because they 
are more concerned. When that is taken care 
of they will concern themselves, like the 
more fortunate of us, with tomorrow's exist- 
ence, 

In some respects, the form of our gov- 
ernment is like the garment of our society. 
When we examine that garment closely we 
begin to see the crazy-quilt patchwork of 
government overlays which citizens must 
negotiate in order to obtain governmental 
services. 


A citizen of Gary, Indiana in the simple 
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pursuit of basic services is confronted with 
no less than seven separate governmental 
units, each of which has numerous divisions, 
subdivision ad infinitum. 

Iam not going to take you verbally through 
that maze—because it exists in one form 
or another in virtually every American Com- 
munity. 

A GREATER VOICE 

The complexity of governmental systems 
has created a demand on the part of many 
of our citizens for a greater voice in the 
delivery of governmental services—a demand 
for services which are more responsive to the 
needs and desires of the recipients. This de- 
mand is at least in part why the Federal 
Government has begun to deal directly with 
the cities and with citizen groups within the 
cities. Where sincere relationships have been 
established, services have become much more 
responsive to the people. The Federal agen- 
cies that have worked with the cities have 
become increasingly sensitive to city prob- 
lems and needs, The old inefficient process 
of funding separate detached programs un- 
related to each other is more and more giving 
away to unified multiple program commit- 
ments. Just last year, the city of Gary and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) worked out a comprehen- 
sive program arrangement which in effect, 
committed both HUD and the Municipal 
Government to comprehensive actions in 
urban renewal, code enforcement, housing, 
beautification, community renewal, public 
works, neighborhood facilities, code changes, 
model cities and improved central relocation 
services. This “arrangement” committeed 
the resources of both HUD and the local 
governmental agencies for this program year. 
The intention is to develop a similar com- 
prehensive programming arrangement in 
each succeeding year. 

This agreement, the first of its type in the 
nation, will allow us for the first time to 
make a unified attack on the city’s prob- 
lems. It enables both the city and HUD to 
measure the impact of our efforts on a year- 
to-year basis. 

The Secretary of HUD has said that he 
fully intends to make similar comprehensive 
arrangements in other cities, What is hap- 
pening here is that the separate categorical 
programs are now being comprehensively 
packaged and delivered. Gary made a simi- 
lar agreement with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
through its center for community planning 
last year—though it was somewhat less in- 
clusive, 

I am raising all of this only to point out 
that under the current capability, it has 
taken years to develop more efficient methods 
of operating the programs locally and al- 
locating the resources federally. 

Tf other federal agencies expand this mode 
of operation service delivery will become 
much more unified. 


GARY, INDIANA AND THE “NEW FEDERALISM” 


The current administration introduced the 
concept of “new federalism” with the ration- 
ale that placing the state governments at 
the focal point of federal resource allocation 
would make service delivery more efficient 
and more responsive since the state govern- 
ment is closer to the problem than is the 
federal government. Let me share with you 
what has happened in the city of Gary under 
“the new federalism”. 

The “safe streets act” was passed and funds 
appropriated ostensibly to fight crime in the 
streets, Indiana’s funds were allocated to the 
state criminal justice planning committee 
for distribution. Almost none of that money 
reached the streets of Gary. The little money 
we did receive from the “safe streets act” 
came mostly from the discretionary funds 
which were distributed directly from Wash- 
ington. 

Gary has a concentrated employment pro- 
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gram (CEP) which provides manpower train- 
ing for the “hard core” unemployed and 
underemployed, It requires a state sign-off 
for program approval. The state employment 
service would not join on a badly needed 
pre-apprenticeship training program because 
it concluded there were no jobs—notwith- 
standing that nearly one hundred million 
dollars in new housing and other construc- 
tion money had been committed to Gary 
since 1968. 

A third example of state obstruction relates 
to education. The city’s school system enter- 
ed into a contract with a private corporation 
which, in effect, offered a money-back guar- 
antee that the children in one of our inner 
city schools would be brought educationally 
at least to the national norms. But the state 
superintendent of public instruction had 
the accreditation of the school revoked be- 
cause the experimental program didn't ad- 
here to traditional educational standards— 
which have not served the needs of inner city 
students. 

Those, ladies and gentlemen, are three in- 
stances in which the city of Gary dealt di- 
rectly and of necessity with the State gov- 
ernment in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Beyond the particulars I have experienced 
in Gary, I think that the State structures 
nationally are dominated by interests which 
ignore urban responsibilities, 

The new federalism has not increased gov- 
ernmental accountability, although that is 
how it is being ballyhooed. Rather, it has 
further complicated the procedures by which 
the resources get to the people who need 
them most. 

We do not need to have more people in 
high places handling the money as it goes 
through the pipe. We really need to find ways 
to get the money to the target as directly 
as we can. 

We need simplified, straight-line systems 
of delivering goods, resources and services to 
where they are most needed. Those of us in 
the cities are far from blameless in the cur- 
rent crisis, however. In some instances we 
have made a major impact on local commu- 
nities with Federal monies—but more fre- 
quently that has not occurred. 

Sometimes we have been able to develop 
the mechanisms whereby citizens really par- 
ticipate in programs—but in many more 
cases that has not been true. 

In many communities we have stream- 
lined the delivery of services ourselves, but 
in the overwhelming majority of instances 
where this has occurred, it has come about 
only as a result of direct Federal prodding. 

It is clear, however, that only a fraction 
of the funds that go into public programs 
come out in real change for their avowed 
beneficiaries. 


THE CRUCIAL QUESTION 


The crucial question, against which all 
others pale, is how much revenue are we 
talking about sharing. First of all, how much 
do we need? 

To answer this question, we need only go 
back to the recent past and recall the discus- 
sions concerning the “peace dividend”, the 
“freedom budget” and Governor Rockefel- 
ler’s proposal for $15 billion in additional 
urban funds, the lowest figure mentioned. All 
of this discussion held out some hope that 
real help was on the way. 

We have yet to discuss our needs in their 
worst dimensions. We speak, for example, 
only of fire, police and water expenditures as 
quote “basic municipal services.” These are 
the emergencies, we say. I submit we need 
to be talking also of health, food, housing, 
and education in the very same emergency 
terms—and that furthermore, when we do, 
we will begin to develop the groundswell of 
political support for basic revision of our 
national priorities. The scope of spending for 
such an expanded inventory of basic serv- 
ices makes $5 billion—and probably $50 bil- 
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lion—pale, but I believe we must address 
these national needs as honestly as we can. 
We have not been willing to be so honest be- 
fore. Now, we have no alternative. 

Let me put it another way. Throughout the 
1960’s, the size of the so-called “poverty” 
group has been, conveniently, viewed as just 
about exactly the size of the black popula- 
tion. Consciously or otherwise, we have been 
able in public administration to write off the 
poor as black and therefore forgettable. But 
we now know—and the recent blue-collar, 
ethnic outcry only confirms it—that even 
high-salaried workers are, in terms of emer- 
gency personal expenses, completely exposed. 
This applies to my suburban friends as well 
as it does to my inner-city friends. Neither 
of them have the basic economic where- 
withal to take cere of their needs. A man in 
the suburbs making $15-20 thousand a year, 
isn’t a whole lot better off, with all his 
home-owning responsibilities, than is the 
city resident, when his wife needs a major 
operation. He is medically indigent as far as 
the disastrous effect such an emergency will 
have on his family’s economy. Similarly, ed- 
ucational starvation created when a school 
has to be kept shut two days extra at Christ- 
mas to save on the heating bill, is going to 
cost the children of the affluent there the 
same as the financially less fortunate. I sug- 
gest it is long past time to be thinking of 
“the other America” as constituting possibly 
half or even more of the people of this 
nation, 


WHAT ABOUT REVENUE SHARING? 


When we examine that portion of admin- 
istration’s proposal for revenue sharing 
which contains the “new money”, we find 
that only $5 billion is proposed. As I under- 
stand this proposal, at least one half of these 
revenues would be siphoned off at the state 
level and the rest would be distributed among 
the localities on the basis of population and 
the level of local taxing effort. 

If this money were to be distributed only 
to the cities—which is not the case—it would 
mean that less than one-sixth of the mini- 
mum required revenues would actually reach 
the urban centers. If that is the effect of 
revenue sharing, and I sincerely hope it is 
not, then it would wind up just like most 
of the other great rhetorical promises we 
have heard before: Another promise without 
payoff. 

This brings us to the next question. Dis- 
tinguished from new revenue, what existing 
revenues are to be shared? Most of them ap- 
pear to come from programs which are cur- 
rently concentrated in the cities. It seems 
that the existing funds, which are admit- 
tedly having only a meager impact on over- 
all urban problems, are to be distributed 
52% to the states and 48% to the local com- 
munities. So it is conceivable that the cen- 
tral cities would receive less of this “special 
revenue" than they are currently receiving. 

And what about our model cities funds; 
our concentrated employment funds; our 
urban renewal funds; our rehabilitation and 
code enforcement funds; our neighborhood 
facilities funds; our sewer construction 
funds; our special education funds; and our 
poverty program funds? All of these, I fear, 
will be placed into a giant pool with the 
state taking half of them and the rest being 
returned to the localities on a formula basis. 
Theoretically, at least, it would appear to be 
possible for a rich suburban community to 
receive proportionately more funding than 
the more needy central city. 

My real fear is that those of us in the 
city will be worse off in this redistribution 
process and that the gains we have made in 
the previously mentioned “HUD arrange- 
ment” will be largely lost. 
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THE BLACK VIEW OF REVENUE SHARING 
Let me speak briefly—but as clearly as I 
can—about the black view of revenue shar- 


ing. 

Within this context, the revenue sharing 
proposal is viewed as the economic ingredi- 
ent of the “new federalism”. I noted earlier 
that the “new federalism" shifted the politi- 
cal locus-in-quo from the cities to the States. 
The way I read the situation this revenue 
sharing proposal completes the circle by 
transferring the coffers of the Federal Treas- 
ury from the banks of the Potomac to the 
State capitols where, more often than not, 
the terrain is less familiar and the climate 
less salutary. 

The increasing concentration of the black 
population in urban America will inevitably 
result in the ascension of black political 
power in many of our major cities. It is not 
unlikely that in the decade of the seventies 
some 83 major American cities will have 
black mayors, 

Would it be surprising then that the black 
population might view “new federalism” and 
the administration’s revenue sharing plan 
with, at the very least, some suspicion? Or, 
more possibly, as an attempt to insure that 
when blacks capture city halls they will 
find them empty? 

The Shibboleth of the current Federal 
programs is that the poor, the blacks and 
the Latins must participate in the economic 
and political decision making processes 
which affect their very existence. In opera- 
tion, however, we have learned through pain- 
ful experience that this seeming transferral 
of power from those who rule to those who 
are ruled has been more myth than fact. 
The “new federalism” and the proposed rev- 
enue sharing plan could even eliminate 
what little facts there is unless we are care- 
ful. 

Many of the Federal programs may well 
have been designed to alter the contours 
of the existence of blacks in particular. But 
the funding of those programs was so paltry, 
so miserly in the existential context of what 
was actually required that many of them 
accomplished little more than “cooling it” in 
some of the hot summer days on some of 
the hot summer streets, in some of the hot, 
teeming ghettoes of our Nation. 

There is nothing laudable about “cooling 
it” for its own sake. No it's deceptive and 
morally reprehensible. It produces no renais- 
sance; it provides no permanent relief from 
pain. It is only a mild and transcient seda- 
tive to dull the edge of anger and despair. 

But the revenue sharing plan if under- 
taken, may result in the demise of what 
little that still exists which trickles down 
to the poor, 

GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER, REVENUE SHARING AND 
THE MAYORS 


One final note in this regard: as far as 
Governor Rockefeller’s statement is con- 
cerned, does he really think that I am pre- 
pared to accept the blame for not getting 
& revenue-sharing plan implemented just be- 
cause I am unwilling to go along with his 
version of it? What I really hear him say- 
ing is that if mayors won’t play the game 
his way, then there won't be any game. 

As far as I am concerned, the current ad- 
ministration’s proposal does not end the de- 
bate on revenue-sharing. 

It has just opened that debate. 

Sol Linowitz, the Chairman of the Nation- 
al Urban Coalition, testified before the Prox- 
mire subcommittee some weeks ago that the 
gap between State and local expenditure 
needs on the one hand and expected revenues 
on the other hand would be as high as $100 
billion by 1975. 

I don’t know what Gary’s deficit is going 
to be in that regard. I don't know what the 
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deficit for the State of Indiana is going to 
be. But I do know that Gary isn't going to 
go away and its problems aren't going to go 
away either without some massive financial 
assistance. 

The problems we are discussing are too 
severe and I am, quite honestly, too fright- 
ened at the prospect of them worsening, to 
suggest that there's some easy way out of all 
this, 


NEEDED: A CEASE-FIRE BETWEEN THE STATES 
AND CITIES 


But I do know one absolute requirement, 
if we are going to find a way out: a cease- 
fire between the various levels of govern- 
ment, particularly the States and the cities. 

I desperately want an end to the tradition- 
al governmental play-off of their various 
constituencies. 

The city of Gary doesn’t have time for this 
anymore—for the 51%—majority games. 

We simply must have government locally 
and state-wide and nationally which uses its 
potential as an advocate on behalf of public 
need. 

There does have to be some recognition on 
the part of the States that the cities are 
here and that old patterns of response won't 
do anymore. 

Those patterns won’t do anymore, because 
the water we are in is too deep. 

Everybody bails—or we go down together. 

We've got to have a new alliance—one 
which consists of city halls, State capitals, 
and Washington as proponents of change. 

That calls for domestic diplomacy, a states- 
manship of survival. 

We all need to remind ourselves of that 
in the days and weeks ahead in what I hope 
will hope will be a thorough-going discus- 
sion not just of revenue sharing but of how 
we can get our resources to the places where 
they are most needed: our central cities. 


WE MUST BECOME A NEW PEOPLE 


We must return power in this country to 
the people, whether it be through some form 
of reyenue-sharing or a redistribution of 
wealth, People power must be the antidote 
to this sick Nation. 

We must become a new people. 

Our doctors must be concerned with public 
health administration, not personal wealth 
accumulation. 

We must become a new people. 

Our lawyers must become public dispens- 
ers of justice, not merely personal seekers 
of judgeships. 

We must become a new people. 

Our teachers must teach children about 
life and not merely for a livelihood. 

We must become a new people: 

Our clergy must strive to become prophets 
instead of profiteers. 

We must become a new people. 

Our men of war must become men of 
peace. 

We must become a new people. 

Most of all, our politicians, whether they 
are in Washington, Indianapolis, or Gary, 
must campaign for an end to poverty and 
racism, instead of merely another term in 
office, 

We must become a new people. 

LET THIS BE THE MOMENT 


If this happens, those cities that are now 
seen as colonies of fear and desperation will 
become havens of hope and aspiration, The 
devastation will leave and a whole people 
will be saved. A people on the brink of dying 
as enemies will finally learn to live like 
brothers. 

If this Airlie House Conference is remem- 
bered for nothing else, let it be remembered 
by you who are here as the touchstone for 
a time when we recognized and committed 
ourselves to a vision of men surmounting 
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the terrible things that beset them. This is 
the central message to the State conferences 
you will be organizing after this meeting. 

Let this be the moment when we an- 
nounced our resolve that the people whom we 
serve shall be free in their souls and that we 
will not rest, any of us, until that mission 
is accomplished. 


SUPPORT GROWS FOR WIDENING 
VOTING RIGHTS FOR 18-YEAR- 
OLDS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans who are 18 years of age now 
enjoy the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Congress originated this action in rec- 
ognition of the maturity and responsi- 
bility shown by the vast majority of our 
young citizens, and it has been ratified 
by a recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

But existing laws still prohibit this 
large group of Americans from partici- 
pating in State and local elections in 
most States. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the current 
moves in Congress for a constitutional 
amendment necessary to enfranchise 
these young people and to avoid confu- 
sion for voting registrars confronted with 
eo task of keeping two sets of voting 
rolls. 

I am pleased to see wide support for 
taking the steps which are necessary to 
extend full voting rights to this group 
of young citizens. An example is a cogent 
editorial on this subject presented on 
January 22, 1971, by television station 
WSJV, and radio stations WITRC and 
WFIM, which serve the South Bend- 
Elkhart area in Indiana’s Third Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorial be 
printed below in the Recorp: 


EDITORIAL 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
18-21 year olds have the right to vote in all 
Federal elections. But the Court has left it 
up to the individual States to determine 
whether or not these young people should be 
allowed to vote in State and local elections. 

We believe that 18-21 year olds should be 
able to vote in all elections, for several rea- 
sons: If our young people are capable of de- 
ciding who will make decisions that affect 
the future of the entire country, and the 
world, by participating in national elections, 
it follows that they should be able to vote 
for mayor, county clerk, judges and other 
State and local offices. 

We believe that today’s young people, by 
virtue of the educational system we have 
provided for them, are better equipped to ac- 
cept the responsibility of voting in both na- 
tional and local elections. We also believe 
that allowing our young voters to participate 
in only part of the electoral process rele- 
gates them to a type of “second class” citi- 
zenship ... and lessens the importance of 
the electoral process for them. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that hav- 
ing two types of voters will almost undoubt- 
edly cost more and create confusion at elec- 
tion time. County clerks would need to keep 
separate voting rolls, have separate forms 
and perhaps use separate voting machines. 

For these reasons, we support the efforts 
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of those who have introduced legislation al- 
lowing 18-21 year olds to vote in all Indiana 
elections, At the same time we support the 
move for an amendment to the Indiana con- 
stitution granting voting rights to this 
group, in the event that the aforementioned 
legislation should be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 


A DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM TO HELP 
STATES AND CITIES NOW 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that many State and local gov- 
ernments—for differing reasons—face & 
crisis because of a shortage of funds to 
operate needed services for their citizens. 

It is obvious that steps should be taken 
to aid these hard-pressed governments. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is also obvious that 
many Members of Congress feel that 
President Nixon’s revenue-sharing pro- 
posal is not the answer to this urgent 
problem. 

A number of options are available to 
Congress as we consider ways to relieve 
this crisis, and a thoughtful commentary 
on this subject has been prepared by 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, former 
Postmaster General, and special assist- 
ant to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a memorandum on this issue pre- 
pared by Mr. O’Brien for members of the 
Democratic Policy Council be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The text of the memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
Subject: A Democratic Program to Help 
States and Cities Now, Not Next Year, 
and to Begin Simultaneously the Evolu- 
tion of a More Effective Federal System. 
INTRODUCTION 


President Nixon has talked, character- 
istically, of creating a “New American Revo- 
lution . . . a system of government which 
will provide the means for America to reach 
heights of achievement undreamed of be- 
fore.” Overblown rhetoric of the State of the 
Union message notwithstanding, the few de- 
tails of Mr. Nixon's “New American Revolu- 
tion” contained in the federal budget for 
fiscal year 1972 suggest that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has in mind something consid- 
erably less earthshaking. Indeed, there is 
every reason to question whether the states 
and localities can expect any improvement 
whatever in their present circumstances 
given the highly illusory nature of the help 
offered by the Nixon administration. In these 
circumstances, the Democratic Party should 
come forward with specific alternatives. The 
following memorandum sketches the outline 
of such a program. 

The following factors should be taken into 
account in developing an effective Demo- 
cratic alternative to the revenue-sharing and 
institutional reform proposals of the Nixon 
administration: 

(1) Some states and local governments are 
in financial trouble; some type of immediate 
federal assistance is needed. 

(2) The Nixon administration’s general 
revenue-sharing proposal is unlikely to offer 
much immediate assistance to state and local 
governments for several reasons: Congres- 
sional opposition to the basic concept is ex- 
tensive; the amount proposed by Mr. Nixon 
($3.75 billion in fiscal year 1972) is far below 
the demonstrated need; and some state and 
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local governments are ill-prepared to spend 
such revenues effectively. More than this, 
given the national commitments already es- 
tablished by the Congress, it is doubtful— 
in this period of substantial budget deficits— 
that federal revenues are sufficient to meet 
established priorities, plus a new program of 
general reyenue sharing. From this perspec- 
ans then, primary reliance upon a program 

of general revenue Soa raid to meet the im- 
mediate financial of state and local 
A Waid, aot ts be DOUR la 
lusory and unwise. 

(3) The existing patterns of categorical 
grant-in-aid programs, in many cases, im- 
poses difficult administrative burdens upon 
states and localities, as well as the federal 
establishment. The conventional wisdom 
about the need to improve delivery systems 
contains a large measure of truth, even 
though many categorical programs have 
brought—and will continue to bring—con- 
siderable help to states and cities. 

(4) There is little reason to believe—Re- 
publican rhetoric notwithstanding—that 
states and localities can effectively modern- 
ize their own administrative systems in the 
absence of some general national incentives 
and guidelines for such modernization. To 
the contrary, the massive influx of general 
shared revenue from the federal government 
is likely to perpetuate many of the inequities 
and inefficiencies that have contributed to 
the present crisis of federalism. 

In summary: an effective Democratic alter- 
native should be one that (a) provides im- 
mediate financial help to states and locali- 
ties, (b) sets in motion a fundamental over- 
hauling of the process by which states and 
localities receive federal assistance, (c) en- 
courages a similar process of administrative 
modernization on the state and local level, 
and finally, (d) assures that federal tax 
revenues will be used to meet national prior- 
ity goals established by the Congress. 

The Nixon program offers the promise of 
some financial help (if one is willing to 
ignore the considerable congressional opposi- 
tion to general revenue sharing) and the re- 
form of federal procedures (if one is willing 
to ignore the congressional opposition to his 
plan to consolidate federal departments). To 
date, it offers little, if anything, to achieve 
reform at the state and local levels, or to as- 
sure that national priorities will be preserved 
in the spending of $3.75 billion of general 
shared revenues or in the $11 billion portion 
earmarked for special revenue sharing (bloc 
grants). 

The combination of legislative obstacles 
and gaps in the Nixon program itself creates 
the conditions for alternative action in the 
92nd Congress ... action that more ef- 
fectively alleviates the immediate financial 
concerns of states and local governments 
while simultaneously initiating longer-term 
reforms. 


ELEMENTS OF A DEMOCRATIC ALTERNATIVE 


I. Immediate financial assistance to States 
and localities 

(A) From a variety of sources has come 
the proposal that the federal government as- 
sume full financial responsibility for the 
welfare program administered by the states 
and localities. Not only is this approach ad- 
vocated by such diverse groups as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development (CED) 
and the AFL-CIO, but there is growing evi- 
dence from academic economists that such a 
program, on its merits, is the most equitable 
and efficient means to improve the fiscal 
structure of federalism. Federal tax funds 
would be channeled to meet a well-estab- 
lished national priority; distribution of fed- 
eral funds would be more equitable in that 
areas of greater need would receive more 
money; and, given the growing support in 
Congress, it is an alternative that could be 
realized this year. With the multi-million 
dollar welfare burden lifted from the states 
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and localities, it would then be possible for 
existing state and local revenues, as supple- 
mented by other federal aid, to support other 
public services more adequately. 

(B) It is likely, however, that the imple- 
mentation of full federal assumption of 
welfare payments would extend over a num- 
ber of years. Other immediate supplements 
to state and local revenue should then be 
considered: 

(1) Public Service Employment. Already 
passed in the 91st Congress and vetoed by 
Mr. Nixon, this legislation has been rein- 
troduced by Senator Nelson and Rep. O’Hara. 
Early and favorable action is likely: Whether 
the act is again vetoed by the President will 
depend, in some measure, upon whether its 
provision for channeling federal money to 
cities and states for public service employ- 
ment can be viewed as part of a compre- 
hensive alternative to general income shar- 
ing. In other words, whereas it was seen 
earlier as primarily a source of jobs for the 
unemployed, it should now also be looked 
upon as a source of revenue for states and 
cities, Its prompt passage by the 92nd Con- 
gress is a priority objective. 

(2) Concentrated Selective Employment. 
Areas such as Seattle which rely almost ex- 
clusively on & sole employer (of highly skilled 
personnel) should have immediate and con- 
centrated financial assistance available to 
channel these skills into other activity. Since 
the majority of these dislocations occur as a 
direct result of federal policy decisions, it is 
well within its realm of responsibility to 
provide alternative employment opportuni- 
ties in these areas. 

(3) Expanded Educational Assistance. AS 
most state or municipal budgets will reveal, 
educational expenses have been soaring in 
much the same manner as welfare payments. 
Teachers’ strikes have dramatized the prob- 
lem for the general public. A new program of 
federal assistance to achieve minimum levels 
of primary and secondary education, in the 
form of minimum per student grants, would 
have great attractiveness for governors and 
mayors, not to mention the local property 
owner. In effect, such a program would rep- 
resent bloc grants to the states and localities 
for educational purposes. As in the case of 
welfare, it would immediately free-up other 
state and local money. 

For the time being, at least, this program 
of minimum per student grants should sup- 
plement, not replace, existiing categorical 
programs. Many of these programs are de- 
signed specifically to meet problems arising 
out of severe economic disadvantage and 
racial discrimination. Until some firm un- 
derstandings are worked out with non-public 
recipients of categorical aid programs, more- 
over, it would be irresponsible to eliminate 
those categorical programs. Such a decision 
would reopen at the state and local level the 
same church-state issue that the federal 
government finally resolved through passage 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

(4) Accelerated Environmental Protection 
Program. In an earlier time, this program 
would have been called “accelerated public 
works.” By whatever name, it offers states 
and localities immediate help in alleviating 
unemployment and in expanding capital re- 
sources of state and local governments—as 
well as accelerating badly-needed environ- 
mental protection programs. The emphasis 
should be on sewerage treatment plants, 
sewer lines, water lines, etc., rather than 
courthouses and other governmental build- 
ings. Such a program would channel badly- 
needed federal resources into a program of 
high national priority. 

(5) Full-funding of Federal Programs. In 
addition to the programs suggested above, 
it is mandatory that the Nixon administra- 
tion ask Congress for full-funding of various 
categorical aid programs already on the 
books. If the present gap between authoriza- 
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tions and appropriations (estimated at ap- 
proximately 35 percent) were reduced to the 
gap that existed in 1966 (estimated at 20 
percent), $6 billion more in federal revenue 
would go to states and localities—$1i billion 
more than Nixon proposes in his general 
revenue sharing program ($2.25 billion more 
in fiscal '72). 

Despite President Nixon’s promise “to 
strengthen and renew our state and local 
governments,” his budget for fiscal year 1972 
reveals a shocking insensitivity to the crit- 
ical areas of state and local need. For ex- 
ample: 

Model Cities—The program is scheduled 
for total elimination by June 30, 1972. Prior 
to this, the Nixon administration will refuse 
to spend more than $660 million of appro- 
priated funds, even though 19 of 147 par- 
ticipating cities have been denied all first 
year action money. Recent reports that Mr. 
Nixon may now reverse himself on this de- 
cision cannot hide the fact of the admin- 
istration’s failure to make full use of this 
valuable program. 

Urban Renewal—Of the $1.2 billion appro- 
priated by Congress, the Nixon administra- 
tion intends to obligate only $1 billion, car- 
rying over $200 million to next year. And this 
despite a $3 billion backlog on urban renewal 
applications from local governments. 

Mass Transit—The Nixon administration 
will have to double the rate of utilization of 
funds projected through fiscal year 1972 in 
order to achieve the $3.1 billion authorized 
by Congress for the next five years. 

Education—Elementary and secondary 
school assistance will be reduced by $50 mil- 
lion next year; vocational education cut by 
$25 million; libraries and educational com- 
munications cut by $35 million; no money for 
construction of public libraries. 

Until proven alternatives exist, it would 
be foolhardy to abandon or drastically cut 
back federal programs designed to help states 
and localities deal with the most critical 
problems on our national agenda. But on the 
basis of the evidence available so far, one is 
tempted to conclude that the Nixon pro- 
posals for general and special revenue shar- 
ing have as their ultimate objective the de- 
struction of the major domestic achieve- 
ments of the past decade, or, at a minimum, 
their substantial reduction. 

In summary: These proposals would assist 
state and localities in alleviating their im- 
mediate fiscal crises and in amounts far in 
excess of the 85 billion ($3.75 billion in fiscal 
’72) proposed by Mr. Nixon. More than this, 
however, federal funds would be dispersed 
more equitably among the states and lo- 
calities, in accordance with previously es- 
tablished national priorities. 

At the same time, it would appear desir- 
able to consider such reforms as a federal tar 
credit for state income taxes, as the incentive 
most likely to encourage all states to enact, 
without further delay, a progressive system 
of income taxation. When this step has been 
taken, it would then be possible to begin 
the re-evaluation of regressive property and 
sales taxes, revenue-producing devices that 
place an unfair burden upon those least able 
to pay, and that stand in the way of proper 
development of land and property. 

Senators and representatives already sup- 
porting revenue-sharing pi could, 
quite consistently (a) agree that the imple- 
mentation of general revenue sharing should 
await a federal budget surplus (the condi- 
tion that pertained at the time of the origi- 
nal Heller-Peckman plan), and (b) agree 
that such a marked departure in fiscal fed- 
eralism should be taken only when the 
federal structure itself had been overhauled 
at the federal, state and local levels. 

Revenue sharing is simply one step toward 
readjusting the proportion of public tax dol- 
lars that should be spent at each level of 
government. It, however, does not address it- 
self to the serious question of the need for 
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stronger organization for central program 
t as a tool for better executive 


managemen 
direction at local, state and federal levels, 
and for more effective cooperative manage- 
ment links among the three levels of govern- 
ment. This latter consideration leads directly 
to the second half of the Democratic alterna- 
tive: a program of national regional develop- 
ment. 
II, Administrative reform 


Given the growing public awareness of the 
inadequacies of the present federal system, 
it would be shortsighted indeed simply to 
propose a series of spending programs to 
rescue the states and localities from their 
present financial crisis. These “quick-start” 
federal efforts make sense primarily if they 
are coupled with fundamental structural re- 
form of the federal system itself. Indeed, 
these “quick-start” programs can provide the 
leverage and incentive to achieve this funda- 
mental reform, a fact overlooked in the pres- 
ent Nixon proposals. 

In this , the most serious attention 
should be given to the proposal for establish- 
ing a National Regional Program, an ap- 
proach based on the highly successful ad- 
ministrative model developed by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. A nation- 
al regional system, through its multi-county 
local development districts, would enable 
local officials, both public and private, to 
focus attention on regional problems instead 
of the fragmentation that usually results 
from the individual efforts by local and 
county communities. It is a systematic insti- 
tutional arrangement which allows the mul- 
tiple agencies of each level of government to 
work more closely together which, in turn, 
allows the three levels of government to 
mobilize their efforts more effectively. 

Senator Montoya has initiated nationwide 
hearings directed at these problems: How 
can the resources of the state and the metro- 
politan regions be mobilized most effectively? 
How can we set in motion the evolution of a 
federal system truly attuned to the contem- 
porary needs of both urban and rural Ameri- 
ca? How can federal resources be channeled 
most effectively to meet these needs? 


(A) What Are the Arguments in Support of 
a National Regional Approach? 

(1) A national regional program would 
establish an administrative system that 
would identify elected public officials—gov- 
ernors and mayors—as primarily responsible 
for deciding how federal money would be 
expended in their regions, in addition to 
providing for the spending of this money 
in a more coordinated and efficient manner. 
It would also provide strong incentives to 
states and localities to attack the bewilder- 
ing problem of overlapping local jurisdic- 
tions. 

(2) It would encourage comprehensive re- 
form of the highly complicated maze of cate- 
gorical grant programs where state and local 
Officials must deal with countless layers of 
federal bureaucracy in no consistent pat- 
tern. This reform would look toward the 
gradual consolidation of many existing cate- 
gorical grant programs, as well as the de- 
velopment of bloc grants in certain areas... 
but in the context of state and local admin- 
istrative reform, the essential pre-requisite 
to judicious expenditure of these federal 
revenues. 

(3) Once the governors and mayors within 
a region had decided on their priorities 
(through head-to-head bargaining), and as- 
suming these priorities were in accord with 
basic national guidelines laid down by Con- 
gress, the federal assistance could flow to the 
region according to the plan that had been 
developed. Regional diversity would be pos- 
sible without sacrificing national objectives, 

(4) Metropolitan areas would clearly bene- 
fit from such a national be- 
cause it would compel the states, not to 
mention the suburbs, to face up directly to 
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urban needs and resources. No longer could 
states and suburbs attempt to ignore the 
cities; all jurisdictions would be compelled 
to hammer out, in concert, the total needs 
of the region prior to submission of the 
regional plan to the federal government, By 
the same token, rural needs would also re- 
ceive direct consideration—in balance with 
the better publicized needs of metropolitan 
areas. Additional federal safeguards could be 
established to guarantee that no geographi- 
cal area would receive less federal assistance 
than under existing arrangements. 

(5) A national regional program would 
compel the states to use their unique powers 
in meeting urban and rural needs; their 
powers to develop needed social and eco- 
nomic programs, their powers to tax and 
spend, their powers to encourage inter-juris- 
dictional planning and cooperation, their 
powers to create metropolitan and rural ju- 
risdictions capable of dealing with the over- 
lapping social and economic problems that 
comprise & list of national priority concerns, 

(6) A system of State Representatives 
(one for each region)—appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the governors and mayors— 
would establish a focal point for decision- 
making and action within the regions, as 
well as providing an identified point of con- 
tact between the federal government and the 
regions. 

(7) A system of Federal Representatives 
(one for each region), attached to the 
Domestic Council, would create within the 
federal bureaucracy identified persons with 
intimate knowledge of the mix of programs 
within each region, not just housing, or 
health, or manpower, or environmental, but 
all programs. From the perspective of the 
chief executive, this reform would be highly 
useful in getting, at long last, a handle on 
the executive agencies. 

(8) A national regional program would be 
the ideal instrument to carry forward an 
effective national growth policy, and to 
administer some form of general revenue 
sharing when—or if—it becomes feasible to 
begin such a program. Indeed, a national 
regional system, or its equivalent, would 
appear to be an absolute prerequisite to a 
responsible program of general revenue 
sharing. 

(9) A national regional program would 
initiate considerable reorganization of the 
federal bureaucracy, but it would be directly 
linked to comparable reorganization on the 
State and local level, In other words, through 
the impetus of a national regional program 
the reorganization of the federal, state, and 
local bureaucracies could go forward in 
tandem, Even if the current federal reorgant- 
zation proposal of the administration could 
win congressional approval, there is no 
guarantee that the end-product would mesh 
effectively with the administrative structures 
that might, or might not, emerge on the state 
and local level. 

(B) The programs discussed earlier in this 
memorandum could provide the basis for 
beginning the process of building a national 
regional system. These funds would offer 
considerable incentive for state and localities 
to begin the admittedly long-term process of 
defining and activating such a truly revolu- 
tionary change in the American federal sys- 
tem, At a minimum, Congress could provide 
through these programs a sum equal to that 
proposed by the Nixon administration for 
general revenue sharing. 

Once the process of developing a national 
regional system had begun, additional ele- 
ments of federal assistance would be chan- 
neled through the regional system until it 
existed as the principal conduit for all fed- 
eral assistance dealing with basic develop- 
ment programs. Categorical grant consolida- 
tion and the development of bloc grants in 
certain substantive areas would be essential 
elements of this evolutionary process. 
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SUMMATION 

In summary: a national regional program 
would set in motion an overhauling of gov- 
ernmental structure on all levels—federal, 
state, and local—that would eventually pro- 
duce a far more rational and effective fed- 
eral system, one that not only used public 
resources more efficiently but also made it far 
easier for governmental officials at all levels 
to achieve their desired objectives. 

It would provide a framework for reach- 
ing some long-term solutions to the present 
governmental crisis—financial and other- 
wise—that grips many state and city gov- 
ernments, 

Finally, it would also preserve the federal 
government as an active participant in the 
process, thereby making it more likely to 
insure the achievement of national priorities 
laid down by the Congress. 


RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1971 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to join today my distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas, KEITH 
SEBELIUS, in sponsoring the Rural Job 
Development Act of 1971—a measure 
similar to one I had introduced in the 
91st Congress. 

Because of the lack of economic op- 
portunities, each year over 500,000 resi- 
dents of rural America migrate to our big 
cities and compound the problems of 
congestion, compaction, and pollution 
characteristic of modern urban life. To- 
day, nearly 70 percent of our population 
is jammed into 2 percent of our land. In 
the next 30 years, 100 million people will 
be added to our population. Unless pres- 
ent trends are substantially altered, 60 
percent of our people will be concen- 
trated into five small geographic strips of 
land by the year 2000. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we set about defining and 
developing a national growth policy 
which will not only provide the living 
space and employment to support this 
population increase, but one that will en- 
courage diversion and dispersal. 

An obviolis answer to rural migration 
and increasing urban ills is a rural de- 
velopment program which will create 
more economic, social, and cultural op- 
portunities and a better environment for 
rural and smalitown America, 

Creating job opportunities is perhaps 
the most important key to rural devel- 
opment. Rural people are dedicated, in- 
dependent, work-oriented people. They 
want jobs which will enable them to earn 
incomes sufficient to support. a reason- 
able level of living for themselves and 
their families. New employment oppor- 
tunities generate an invigorated com- 
munity spirit as well as a larger tax base 
with which local government can set 
about providing the essential public serv- 
ices the people need and want. 

In order to accomplish this goal it is 
necessary that the Government maintain 
and promote a climate conducive to ¢capi- 
tal investment in rural America.’ When 
new jobs and industries are located in 
our small communities in America’s 
countryside, we can begin to alleviate our 
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urban problems and bring about popula- 
tion dispersal. 

Private enterprise has the efficiency 
and capability to do this, and it should 
be encouraged and compensated for its 
efforts to develop new or expanded job 
opportunities in areas where many times 
public services and the labor force may 
not be as attractive as some urban areas. 
The Rural Job Development Act of 1971 
will help achieve this goal to attract job- 
producing industries and commercial en- 
terprises in urban areas. 

Some of the important provisions of 
this bill include: 

First. A 7-percent tax credit on real 
property—land and buildings—to these 
job-creating enterprises over a period of 
10 years. 

Second. A 7-percent tax credit on per- 
sonal property—machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Third. The tax credit on real and per- 
sonal property is increased 10 percent 
if the job development area has a popu- 
lation density of less than 25 persons per 
square mile—about one-half of the na- 
tional average. 

Fourth. An accelerated depreciation 
allowance of two-thirds of normal, use- 
ful, or class life for machinery, equip- 
ment, and buildings. 

Fifth. A tax deduction equal to 50 per- 
cent of the wages paid to workers for 
whom the enterprise must provide on- 
the-job training. 

Sixth. The enterprise must be en- 
gaged in industrial production—manu- 
facturing, producing, processing, assem- 
bling, wholesale operations, or the con- 
struction of buildings and facilities in 
authorized areas. 

To qualify for the program, industrial 
and commercial enterprises must locate 
in counties designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as “rural job develop- 
ment areas.” Rural job development 
areas are counties which have no city 
of more than 50,000 population and meet 
one of the two following requirements: 
First, have at least 15 percent of its 
families with incomes of less than $3,000 
annually; or, second, a declining employ- 
ment rate of at least 5 percent per year 
during the previous 5 years. The enter- 
prise must also employ at least 10 peo- 
ple and must employ at least 50 per- 
cent of the labor force from the local 
population at least 50 percent of the 
labor force from the local population 
whenever possible. 

I believe this is good legislation—im- 
portant legislation to rural and urban 
America alike. It should be a vital and 
integral part of a national commitment 
to develop our countryside and revital- 
ize our small towns. We must recognize 
that the ills of urban America are in- 
extricably related to the problems of 
rural America. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
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great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
During the period from 1963 to 1969 pri- 
vate philanthropy in the United States 
was placed at $96,598,000,000. Over three- 
fourths of this amount came from 
individuals. 


SUSPENSION OF THE DAVIS-BACON 
ACT IS NOT SUBSTANTIAL ANTI- 
INFLATION MOVE 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s suspension of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, though an encouraging sign 
that he is approaching a more positive 
“incomes” policy to restore stability to 
the economy, is dilatory, and constitutes 
discrimination against a single industry. 

In August 1970, the Congress provided 
the President with discretionary au- 
thority to freeze and thereby stabilize 
prices, rents, and wages. Until recently 
he has refused to consider the use of 
such authority. Meanwhile, first-year 
pay increases in major construction con- 
tracts last year averaged 18 percent. The 
rate for the last 6 months of the year was 
almost 22 percent. Whatever the long- 
range effect of the Davis-Bacon Act sus- 
pension, it amounts at present to an 
after-the-fact exercise in wage-price 
pressure. Two-thirds of the industry have 
already achieved increases in the present 
round and the balance are in process. 

The President’s action also singles out 
one sector of an inflationary economy 
while all areas are involved and should 
be treated equally. The proper approach 
to our economic recession does not lie 
in exerting wage-price influence on one 
industry as an example to others. It lies 
in. a consistent, overall approach to all 
industries and to the economy as a 
whole. 

On January 29, I introduced H.R. 2502 
legislation which I believe will provide 
such an approach. My bill, the Emer- 
gency Guidance Board Act of 1971, would 
create a temporary wage-price guidance 
board, to be appointed by the President, 
which, after proper consultation with 
business, labor, and consumer leaders, 
would publish a basic set of wage-price 
guidelines for all major industries. While 
these guidelines would be nonmandatory, 
those industries and unions planning 
price and wage increases in excess of the 
published guidelines would be required 
to file an economic justification with the 
Guidance Board. The Board would then 
publicize those wage and price hikes in 
excess of the guidelines, and attempt to 
use the pressure of public opinion to pre- 
vent such hikes, 

In suspending the Davis-Bacon Act, 
the administration has taken a small step 
in moving to control the inflationary 
spiral in the building trades. While this 
step does provide some indication that 
the President is abandoning his total 
hands-off policy regarding wage-price 
decisions, I feel he should apply such de- 
terrent pressure equally to all industries. 
Just recently, Chairman of the Federal 
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Reserve Board, Arthur F. Burns, sup- 
ported this view in reiterating his advo- 
cacy of a strong “incomes” policy to deal 
with wage and price behavior in the pri- 
vate economy. Specifiċally, Burns has 
recommended a new wage and price re- 
view board that would gradually estab- 
lish a set of guidelines through the proc- 
ess of “case law.” 

The Emergency Guidance Board bill 
which I have introduced provides just 
such a program. This legislation, which 
could be termed “sophisticated jawbon- 
ing,” provides an approach which would 
deal firmly yet fairly with all inflation- 
ary industries, I urge the President to 
adopt this overall plan in place of the 
halting steps he has taken thus far. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN V. TUN- 
NEY BEFORE THE PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER OF COPE 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the junior Senator from California, the 
Honorable JOHN V. Tunney, addressed 
the Philadelphia chapter of the AFL-CIO 
Political Action Committee on the occa- 
sion of its 22d annual banquet and victory 
dinner. 

Mr. Speaker, this young man, our for- 
mer colleague, gave one of the most spell- 
binding speeches ever delivered by any- 
one in public life. This is not my opinion 
alone, butis the opinion of all those in 
attendance on that occasion. His speech 
merits the reading by everyone. Under 
unanimous consent I include the speech 
at this point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR TUNNEY 


I am pleased to be here in Philadelphia 
tonight and am honored that you asked me 
to address your Victory celebration. I am 
probably one of the few members of the 
Senate who is not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

It’s good to be in a State where you have 
a Governor and a Lieutenant Governor who 
recognize the enormous problems that our 
State Administrations are confronted with 
today. Unlike California, where we have an 
“Acting Governor”, Pennsylvanians are in- 
deed lucky to have men like Governor Shapp 
and Lieutenant Governor Kline in Office. 

It’s also good to see all of my colleagues 
from the House again. I want you to know 
that Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the 
country are ably represented by men like 
Bill Barrett, Jimmy Byrne, Bob Nix, Bill 
Green and Joshua Eilberg. 

I have just returned from California where 
they have had a very bad earthquake, While 
I was out there, we also had another natural 
disaster. Vice President Agnew came out. 
When the Vice President was asked to com- 
ment on the situation I understand that 
he was supposed to have remarked ... “when 
you've seen one earthquake, .. . you've seen 
them all.” 

Last Fall, this country was subjected to 
a campaign based on fear rather than rea- 
son; a campaign that relied on the politics 
of provocation rather than the politics of 
problem solving. We witnessed several mem- 
bers of the National Administration travel- 
ing the country trying to divide and arouse 
our people. They campaigned on what were 
termed “the social issues.” These were the 
issues of race and crime. Issues guaranteed 
to polarize; issues that were a part of the 
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sectional and ethnic politics that the Nixon 
Administration played in 1970. 

Well, as we know, they were not very suc- 
cessful, And one of the reasons for their lack 
of success; ... one of the reasons why can- 
didates like Governor Shapp, . . . candidates 
like the Congressmen here tonight, ... and 
candidates like myself were able to succeed 
was the overwhelming support that we re- 
ceived from the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education. The causes and the candi- 
dates that COPE endorsed were those causes 
that stand for peace and progress in Amer- 
ica. They are the causes that mean jobs and 
equality ... and not fear and illogic. COPE’s 
contributions go further than just the Demo- 
cratic Party; ... they go to the very essence 
of what this country is all about. They are 
based on what is good for the country... 
and not just the Democratic Party. 

However, the efforts that you made last 
fall need to be continued. For America today 
is a country in need of new leadership. The 
plain facts are, that the present Adminis- 
tration in Washington has proved itself in- 
capable of facing up to the real problems 
that confront our country. They have proved 
themselves incapable of recognizing them... 
of understanding them ... and of solving 
them. 

Tonight, as I speak to you, there are more 
than five million people in America who are 
unemployed; ... and two and a half mil- 
lion more who are able to find only part 
time employment. 

Tonight, there are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who are overseas . . . fighting 
and dying ... half a world away ...in the 
jungles of Southeast Asia. 

Tonight, many of our States and our 
cities, are on the verge of collapse because 
of the warped priorities that are espoused 
by the’ Nixon Administration. 

We have people in America tonight who 
have never seen a doctor; ... who seldom 
have a hot meal. 

We have families whose personal savings 
can be wiped out when a major illness 
strikes. The skyrocketing cost of health care 
can drive a family into bankruptcy within 
@ week's time. 

We have thousands of Senior Citizens liv- 
ing in poverty. We have large corporations 
willfully polluting our air and our rivers. 

What's wrong in America? Why is it that 
we can find the capacity to send men to the 
moon and bring them back and yet we can- 
not find the will to make our cities livable? 
Why is it that we have the capacity to split 
an atom and yet we cannot find the will to 
devise a cure for cancer? Why is it that we 
have ‘the capacity to transmit live broad- 
casts from outer space and yet we cannot 
find the will to feed those hungry among us? 

We spend billions every year propping up 
governments around the world and spend 
only a fraction of that amount building 
houses, hospitals and schools here in our 
own land? We form alliances with hundreds 
of Nations throughout the Globe and yet 
we stern unable to communicate with the 
poor, the black, and the brown on the 
streetcorners of Philadelphia or Los Angeles. 

We have an Attorney General who talks 
about respect for the Law and yet he works 
within an Administration that has knowing- 
ly violated the spirit of laws passed by Con- 
gress ...in expanding the war into Laos. 

Why is it that the Attorney General al- 
most gleefully, arrests priests and nuns and 
yet does very little about the large drug 
companies that knowingly produce twice as 
many amphetimines and barbiturates as are 
needed for domestic consumption; pills that 
soon find their way into the streets of Amer- 
ica and into the hands of our children? 

Why is it that he would rather beef up the 
Justice Department’s Division of Internal 
Security rather than put more lawyers to 
work in enforcing the provisions of our Oc- 
cupational, Health and Safety Laws. While 
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the Attorney General talks tough about 
vague conspiracies—men are losing their lives 
in the mines; construction workers are being 
killed as half finished buildings collapse; 
workers are dying from toxic fumes in plants. 

Something is wrong in America when you 
have respected government officials being 
spied on by Army Intelligence; .. . when 
you have people dismissed from the F.B.I. 
merely because they point out what they 
feel are flaws in that Agency, in the hope 
of improving both its effectiveness and its 
image. There's something wrong when the 
Secretary of Defense can call an invasion of 
another country ...merely “a matter of 
semantics.” This is the same Secretary of 
Defense who last Fall said that a little un- 
employment was a good thing for America. 

The invasion of Laos isn’t just a matter 
of semantics. It is the single most disruptive 
act, ... to both world peace and domestic 
stability ... that President Nixon could have 
allowed. Our actions in Southeast Asia over 
the last year have defied the lessons of his- 
tory. The statements of this Administra- 
tion with regard to these actions have taxed 
credibility and formed the basis for further 
protest and action across our country. 

As a result of this Administration's failure 
to learn from the lessons of history, the 
lives of our children are now on the line 
in yet another country in that quagmire of 
death that is called Southeast Asia. Laos has 
now become a burial ground for both Amer- 
ican soldiers and President Nixon's Vietnam- 
ization Plan, Laos has now become the touch- 
stone for a new round of protests and dem- 
onstrations that will most probably result 
in furthering the violence, frustration, and 
alienation that have long surrounded our 
seemingly never ending commitment to the 
Military Governments of Indochina. I want 
to know when the President is going to act 
on his commitment to the people of Amer- 
ica? When are we going to fight for Amer- 
ica? When are we going to confront the prob- 
lems that we face here at home? When are 
we going to allocate a little money for our 
cities and our States? 

Why is it that we have committed our- 
selves so strongly to a government that 
would be toppled by its own people if it were 
not for the strength that they derive from 
American Arms? If the South Vietnamese 
Government is suddenly so brave; .. . if 
they want so badly to invade Cambodia and 
Laos and North Vietnam; .. . then I sug- 
gest that President Thieu and Vice President 
Ky lead the charge .. . and allow our men 
to return home. 

Someone ought to tell President Nixon that 
the way out of Vietnam does not lead through 
Cambodia and Laos. I feel that we should 
withdraw every American Soldier from South- 
east Asia no later than the end of this year. 

All of us in this room tonight have an ob- 
ligation to tell the President of the United 
States, clearly and unequivocally ... no 
more Vietnams. That war numbers more than 
45,000 young men among its casualties. It 
has also killed our economic system. It has 
caused the economic royalists surrounding 
the Administration to plan the unemploy- 
ment of thousands of Americans in order to 
cut the rate of inflation. 

In January of 1969, the unemployment 
rate in this country was 3.4%. Today it is 6%. 
In January of 1969, 5.5% of the construction 
force was unemployed. Today that figure is 
11.2%. Here in Philadelphia, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 2.6% in November of 1969. In 
December of 1970, that figure was up to 4.5%. 
Reel income is down . . . and prices are up. 

In my state of California, the unemploy- 
ment rate is 7%. One out of eight persons 
in Los Angeles County is on welfare. 

What this Administration apparently 
doesn’t realize is that people have to have 
jobs. You can’t live on “Alice in Wonder- 
land” statements from Arthur Burns or 
George Shultz ... you have to work. 
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When you deprive man of his job... 
when you force him out of work . . . when he 
loses the opportunity to provide for his fam- 
ily ... to pay his bills ... you deprive 
him of his dignity. And this Administration, 
in an attempt, to halt inflation has planned 
millions of Americans out of work. This 
must stop. 

It’s going to be up to organizations like 
COPE ... and people in the Congress like 
we have here tonight ... and people in the 
Statehouses across America who are like 
Governor Shapp . . . it’s going to be up to 
people like this to speak out and fight for 
the kinds of programs that are based on the 
needs of our people and not on the Pentagon. 

Making life more comfortable for the resi- 
dent of one square block of Philadelphia is 
more important than all the SST’s we could 
ever build. Making our air fit to breathe and 
our water fit to drink is more important than 
giving billions of dollars worth of arms to 
right wing dictatorships through the Food 
for Peace Plan. A new school, . . . a modern 
hospital, ...a warm home, ... these are the 
things that America should be building in- 
stead of wasting its efforts on a war that 
is draining our conscience and our treasury 
and turning our soldiers into drug addicts. 

When you build a dam in California,.. . 
or a new housing development in Philadel- 
phia ... you get results. People go to work. 
They make money from their jobs, . . . They 
buy things. But what happens when you 
build a gun or a missile. What happens when 
you invest in war? Death ... That’s all. There 
is no further return on a very poor invest- 
ment. For too long, we have allowed our- 
selves to engage in a deadly game of over- 
kill. We do need a strong National Defense. 
I don’t doubt that, in fact, I support these 
efforts. But how many times can you blow 
up the world? How many nuclear bombs and 
missiles do we need? 

Right now, we need to build a few houses 
and create a few jobs here in America. 


We need a replacement for our present 
welfare system; a system that is both de- 
meaning to the recipients and bankrupting 
to the States that administer it. It ought to 
be replaced by some version of the Family 


Assistance Plan... . 
the working poor. 

We need to have some sort of Revenue 
Sharing Program that will guarantee the 
States an adequate return for the tax dol- 
lars that they send to Washington. An ex- 
cellent first step might well be the Federali- 
zation of our welfare program. If this were 
done, progressive States like Pennsylvania 
would not have to pay the price for those 
States like Alabama and Mississippi who 
want to force the poor to leave. 

We need a National Health Care Program 
that will guarantee all Americans adequate 
and economical health care from birth to 
death. 

We need more money allotted for Man- 
power Training Bills and Employment Opor- 
tunity Acts so that those who are displaced 
from their jobs can be retrained; so that 
those low income and chronically unem- 
ployed people can find jobs. 

We need an extension of unemployment 
benefits. 

We need stringently enforced antipollu- 
tion laws so that those who willfully abuse 
our environment will be made to pay. 

We need extensive reforms of our cam- 
paign spending laws so that the public of- 
fice will be open to all who chose to run... 
to all who want to serve. 

We need to have a President of the United 
States who can recognize and address him- 
self to the problems that confront this 
country. 

Two years ago we were told “to watch 
what they did and not what they said.” Well 
I have watched what they have done, And I 
have seen them... . Invade Cambodia and 
invade Laos. 


a welfare program for 
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I have seen the President of the United 
States— 

Veto an appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; 


Veto an appropriations bill for the Office of 
Education; 

Veto an appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development; 

Veto the Hospital Modernization Guaran- 
tee Loan Act; 

Veto & bill aimed at enhancing the em- 
ployment and training opportunities for low 
income and unemployed persons; 

Veto a bill which would have given Fed- 
eral Blue Collar Employees a pay raise; and 

Veto a bill aimed at limiting the amount 
that could be spent on political broadcasting 
by candidates. 

Well, this country can no longer afford to 
wait until election year to have our problems 
discussed. We can no longer afford to listen 
to the empty rhetoric of those who merely 
propose and promise . . . but never act. We 
can no longer afford to be governed by those 
who cannot understand the fact that people 
are tired of “politics as usual;” that people 
today want only to believe their government; 
that they want only to be given some sense 
of hope . . . some sense that, perhaps there 
is someone in Washington or Harrisburg, or 
Boston or Sacramento ... that really cares 
about them; .. . that will really try. 

All of us have an obligation to heed this 
call . . . to listen to what the people of this 
great land are saying. If we don't, then the 
Democratic Party, the Republican Party, and 
organizations like COPE . . . will soon prove 
to be meaningless because the people will 
turn elsewhere for support ... and for as- 
sistance. 

Certainly, it is within our grasp to change 
the directions and the priorities of America. 
It is merely a question of leadership: polit- 
ical leadership and moral leadership .. . we 
need to bring this country together over is- 
sues and not ideology. We need to develop 
leadership based on conscience and not 
merely consensus. America certainly has the 
capacity; ... it has merely to be given the 
will. 

An Italian philosopher once made the 
statement that “there is nothing more diffi- 
cult to take in hand, more perilous to con- 
duct or more uncertain in its success than 
to take the lead in the introduction of a new 
order of things.” 

This is our task. For in the final analysis, 
we are all one people ...one Nation... 
one World; all sharing the same smal! cur- 
rents-of time and energy. And it is up to 
each of us to make an effort toward con- 
fronting challenge . .. toward implement- 
ing change and progress; .. . to make this 
effort so that those who follow will find a 
true community of mankind. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO SAFETY 
AND TRAFFIC 


(Mr. KAZEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
testify today to the success of a demon- 
stration program by military and civilian 
elements of our Government, cooperating 
in a splendid service called the Military 
Assistance to Safety and Traffic, or 
MAST. The first of these tests was 
inaugurated last July at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, serving 10 counties around San An- 
tonio, Tex. Seven of these counties are in 
my district, and I am pleased to report 
widespread Government, military, and 
civilian approval. 

I propose three reports to the Congress 
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on this effort. As other Members know, 
similar tests are being conducted else- 
where, but I am most familiar with the 
work of the 507th Medical Company—air 
ambulance—at Fort Sam. Its success is 
now being evaluated by an interdepart- 
mental team; I believe continuation of 
the service has great merit. 

This is a mercy airlift service, supple- 
menting other methods as needs arise, to 
speed injured, sick, and wounded persons 
to hospitals from outlying areas. I stress 
that this is done at no extra taxpayer 
expense, since the mean, money, and 
equipment operate with defense funds. 
Indeed, the service provides genuine 
training benefits to the helicopter pilots 
and medics who man the air ambulances. 

Let me cite some examples: 

Last July 15, inauguration of the new 
service was announced by Secretaries 
Volpe and Laird. Two days later, on July 
17, came the first call to action. At 10:33 
a.m., the request for emergency air lift 
reached the Project MAST office. Two 
minutes later, a helicopter was in the air, 
winging toward a hospital in Dilley, Tex., 
85 miles away. A 17-year-old youth had 
been run over by a truck in a farm ac- 
cident. At the Dilley hospital, determina- 
tion was made that he needed more ex- 
tensive medical facilities if he was to sur- 
vive. At 12:05, the air medic crew 
delivered the youth, with his mother and 
brother, to Baptist Memorial Hospital in 
San Antonio. He had a broken shoulder 
blade, broken thigh, crushed chest and 
internal injuries, but prompt and proper 
care was provided for him. 

Later in July, a Sacramento, Calif., 
man was mangled in a motor accident 
near Uvalde, Tex. After 36 hours, the 
general practitioner who treated him, Dr. 
Sterling Fry, knew greater medical care 
was needed. In this case, the MAST serv- 
ice picked up a chest specialist from the 
University of Texas Medical School, two 
inhalation specialists from the county 
hospital, and a respirator. The men and 
equipment kept the victim alive while 
he was flown 81 miles from Uvalde to 
Bexar County Hospital in San Antonio. 

And even as that flight was in the air, 
another emergency call was being 
handled. A baby needing a blood trans- 
fusion was airlifted from Crystal City to 
the Santa Rosa Medical Center, a dis- 
tance of 126 miles. 

The next day, a 12-year-old girl suf- 
fered a major back injury in a fall from a 
tree near her home in Kerrville. She, too, 
was delivered to the Santa Rosa Chil- 
dren’s hospital in San Antonio, 69 miles 
away, promptly.and deftly. 

The list of emergencies is long. There 
have been cases of hunting accidents, or 
major burns, of newborn babies needing 
transfusions, even a heart attack victim 
whose condition worsened in an ambu- 
lance so the driver called for the faster 
helicopter transport. Incidentally, ambu- 
lance service is still used on short-haul 
calls and continues to be important. The 
familiar ambulance vehicles are only 
being supplemented by the helicopters. 

Secretary Laird, when this service was 
initiated, stressed the parallel to the air- 
lift ambulances of Vietnam. He said that 
when he saw the soldiers being rushed to 
hospitals, he saw the possibility—indeed, 
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the need—for similar service to civilians. 
Many of us recall Mr. Laird's interest in 
health matters when he was a Member of 
this House, so we are not surprised at 
his understanding. 

I propose to report next on how people 
in my district—the families of the 
civilians ferried to hospitals, the medical 
profession, and law enforcement of- 
ficers—share high regard for these air 
ambulances. 


WHY BUY CHROME FROM RUSSIA? 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed release to industry of approximate- 
ly 30 percent of the usable chromium now 
held in Government stockpiles encour- 
ages procrastination in dealing with the 
problem of Rhodesian sanctions. At a 
meeting called by the General Services 
Administration, it was stated, if this 
Nation continues to procrastinate in re- 
establishing our Rhodesian chrome ore 
sources, we may find ourselves perma- 
nently shut off from the world’s largest 
reserve of high-grade chrome ore—re- 
serves currently estimated to be at least 
10 times greater than those of the So- 
viet Union. 

Chromium is an essential ingredient in 
stainless and tool steels and is classified 
as a strategic material. The Office of 
Emergency Preparedness determines the 
amount of chromium maintained in Gov- 
ernment stockpiles and is asking con- 
gressional approval for the release of 
some 1,300,000 tons of chromium ore 
equivalents. U.S. industry consumes ap- 
proximately 1 million tons of chrome ore 
per year for metallurgical purposes. 

Some observed that the proposed re- 
lease would aid industry in the short 
term, and would generate cash for the 
Government, but—unfortunately—would 
probably result in decreased pressures on 
Government to drop economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

The sanctions, imposed by the U.N. in 
support of the British position that the 
present Ian Smith government in Rho- 
desia is an illegal regime, have been in 
effect since early 1967. 

It was pointed out that, despite sanc- 
tions, Rhodesian chrome is being sold to 
countries which are among the signators 
to the U.N. sanctions—probably under 
long-term contracts. It has now been 
demonstrated that Rhodesia does not 
need the United States as a customer. 

There is intense international compe- 
tition for critical raw materials and 
other nations in this world have aggres- 
sive programs supported by policies es- 
tablished by their governments. We in 
the United States do not share this 
advantage. 

Whether the stockpile material which 
OEP wants to sell is truly excess is ques- 
tionable and calls for an indepth review 
of stockpile objectives. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DUPONT), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr. Contes, today, for 5 minutes. 
Mr. Frnviey, today, for 5 minutes. 
Mr. SEBELIUs, today, for 20 minutes. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON) , to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 
Mr. O'Hara, today, for 20 minutes. 
Mr. GonzaLez, today, for 10 minutes. 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, today, 
for 10 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
beg and extend remarks was granted 

Mr. PATMAN in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. puPontT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CLANCY. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Perris in two instances. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. FINDLEY in two instances. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. BAKER in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. Tatcort in three instances. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. VEYSEY. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. MYERs. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota in two 
instances, 

Mr, SHOUP. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. GOLDWATER in five instances. 

Mr. Txompson of Georgia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. McKevitt in two instances. 

Mr. WARE. 

Mr. KEATING, 

Mr, LANDGREBE. 

Mr. PIRNIE. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. Anperson of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CHARLES H. Witson) and 
to include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Epwarps of California in three in- 


Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. BapILLO in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 
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Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. Drivan in eight instances. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. WIiLLIAa™m D. Ford in two instances. 

Mr. MoorweEap in 10 instances. 

Mr. EIrLBERG in two instances. 

Mr. Drees in three instances. 

Mr. Fraser in four instances. 

Mr. Reuss in six instances. 

Mr. Vanix in three instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. STOKES in three instances. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN in two instances. 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Founratn in two instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. IcHorp in four instances. 

Mr. ApDABBO. 

Mr. Donouve in two instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Scuever in three instances. 

Mr. GonzALez in two instances. 

Mr. AsHLEy in two instances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Roprno in four instances. 

Mr. Raricx in four instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. FasceEtt in two instances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr, DANIELS of New Jersey in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Puctnskr in six instances. 

Mr. DuLsKı in six instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. SYMINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. STEPHENS in three instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Wiison in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 

Mr. Maruis of Georgia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MELCHER in two instances. 

Mrs. ABZUG. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 58 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 1, 1971, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


315. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the Clerk covering receipts 
and expenditures of appropriations and other 
funds for the period of July 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1970, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 104 (a) 
(H. Doc. No, 92-54); to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 
printed, 

316. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 94th quarterly report 
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on export control, covering the fourth quar- 

ter of 1970, pursuant to the Export Admin- 

istration Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
and Currency. 

317. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 16-1311 of the District of Columbia Code 
relating to condemnation proceedings by the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

318. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Bonneville Power Administration 
for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to Public Law 
89-448; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

319, A letter from the National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sons of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War, transmitting a report of the pro- 

of the organization’s 88th annual 
encampment, together with an audit report 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970, 
pursuant to Public Law 605, 83d Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

320. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations for 
the procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 18. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to make investigations into any matter with- 
in its jurisdiction, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 92-17). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 20. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to conduct an 
investigation and study with respect to cer- 
tain matters within its jurisdiction; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 92-18). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 21. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to conduct certain studies and investiga- 
tions; with amendment (Rept. No. 92-19). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 27. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
organization, management, operation, and 
administration of departments and agencies 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia; with amendment (Rept. No. 92-20). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 109. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct a 
full and complete investigation of matters 
relating to the laws, regulations, directives, 
and policies including personnel pertaining 
to the Department of State and such other 
Gepartments and agencies engaged in the im- 
plementation of U.S. foreign policy and the 
oversea operations, personnel, and facilities 
of departments and agencies of the United 
States which participate in the development 
and execution of such policy; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-21). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 114, Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to con- 
duct full and complete investigations and 
studies of all matters within its jurisdiction 
under the rules of the House or the laws of 
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the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-22) . Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING; Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 161. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct stud- 
ies and investigations relating to certain 
matters within its jurisdiction; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-23). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 217. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct studies and investigations within 
its jurisdiction; with amendment (Rept. No. 
92-24). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 243. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics to 
conduct studies and investigations and make 
inquiries with respect to aeronautical and 
other scientific research and development and 
outer space; with amendment (Rept. No. 92- 
25). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 142. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Public Works to conduct 
studies and investigations within the juris- 
diction of such committee; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-26). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 201. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Armed Services to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of all matters relating to procurement by 
the Department of Defense, personnel of 
such Department, laws administered by such 
Department, use of funds by such Depart- 
ment, and scientific research in support of 
the armed services; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-15). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ICHORD: Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity Annual Report for the year 1970 (Rept. 
No. 92-14). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Joint Resolution 365, Joint resolution 
to extend the time for the proclamation of 
marketing quotas for burley tobacco for the 
3 marketing years beginning October 1, 1971; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 92-16). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
Howarpb, Mr. COTTER, Mr, MONAGAN, 
and Mr. BEGICH)-- 

H.R. 4900. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 4901. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection against 
the catastrophic expenses of illness, financed 
in whole for low-income groups through is- 
suance of certificates, and in part for all 
other persons through allowance of tax cred- 
its; and to provide effective utilization of 
available financial resources, health man- 
power and facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

H.R, 4902. A bill to provide that an im- 
pression of Mount Rushmore, S. Dak., shall 
appear on the back of all U.S, currency in 
the denomination of $1; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 4903. A bill to provide that an im- 
pression of Mount Rushmore, S. Dak., shall 
appear On the back of all U.S. currency in 
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the denomination of $2; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 4904. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 15-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, with a $100 minimum primary bene- 
fit, and to raise to $2,400 a year the amount of 
outside earnings a beneficiary may have with- 
out loss of benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self and Mr. HALPERN, Mr. PRYOR of 
Arkansas, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
VANDER JacT, Mr. Bray, Mr. SCHWEN- 
GEL, Mr. QUIE, Mr, J. WILLIAM STAN- 
TON, Mr. McKay, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Veysey, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Roe, and Mr. 
HUTCHINSON) : 

H.R. 4905. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit for gifts or contributions made 
to any institution of higher education, to be 
cited as, “The Higher Education Gift Incen- 
tive Act of 1971”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 4906. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in square 758 in 
the District of Columbia, as an addition to 
the grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 4907. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Carty, Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. CULVER, 
Mr. Escu, Mr. FPasceitt, Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania, Mrs. GREEN OF 
Oregon, Mr. HarRINGTON, Mr. Hicks 
of Washington, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SANDMAN, and Mr, STOKES): 

H.R. 4908. A bill to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to establish a commission 
to oversee and improve the capability of the 
National Guard to control civil disturbances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. En- 
WARDS of California, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Hanna, Mr. KARTH, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. REES, and Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN) : 

H.R. 4909. A bill to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to establish a commission 
to oversee and improve the capability of the 
National Guard to control civil disturbances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BADILLO: 

E.R. 4910. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for increases in benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, to provide health in- 
surance benefits for the disabled, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BELL (for himself, Mr. ABOU- 
REZK, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
DENT, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. Rees, Mr. Roz, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. SHoup, Mr. STEELE, Mr. 
Teacue of California, Mr. THONE, 
and Mr. Trernan): 

H.R. 4911. A bill to provide that State laws 
or regulations with respect to certain en- 
vironmental matters shall not be preempted 
or nullified by Federal law until such time as 
regulations in lieu of such State laws or reg- 
ulations are put into effect by or pursuant to 
Federal law; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 4912. A bill to provide for the payment 
of losses incurred by growers, manufactur- 
ers, packers, and distributors as a result of 
the barring of the use of cyclamates in food 
after extensive inventories of foods contain- 
ing such substances had been prepared or 
packed or packaging, labeling, and other ma- 
terials had been prepared in good faith reli- 
ance on the confirmed official listing of cycla- 
mates as generally recognized as safe for use 
in food under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BETTS (for himself, Mr. CoL- 
LIER, Mr. CONABLE, and Mr. Price of 
Texas): 

H.R. 4913. A bill to restore balance in the 
federal system of government in the United 
States; to provide both the flexibility and re- 
sources for State and local government of- 
ficials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better alloca- 
tion of total public resources; and to provide 
for the sharing with State and local govern- 
ments of a portion of the tax revenue re- 
ceived by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 4914. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amorti- 
zation of reorganization expenditures of rail- 
road corporations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLANTON: 

H.R. 4915. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act by providing for 
the establishment of a family physician 
scholarship and fellowship program; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself and 
Mr. PERKINS) : 

H.R. 4916. A bill to improve educational 
quality through effective utilization of edu- 
cational technology; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 4917. A bill to provide for computa- 
tion of pay for members of the armed serv- 
ices retired for permanent disability sus- 
tained in line of duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Matuis of Georgia, and Mr. Mc- 
Donaxp of Michigan): 

H.R. 4918. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 4919, A bill to restore balance in the 
federal system of government in the United 
States; to provide both the flexibility and 
resources for State and local government offl- 
cials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better allocation 
of total public resources; and to provide for 
sharing with State and local governments of 
& portion of the tax revenue received by the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr, VANDER JAGT, Mr. CÓRDOVA, 
and Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN) : 

H.R. 4920. A bill to prevent the assign- 
ment of draftees to active duty in combat 
areas without their consent; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. EscH, Mr, HUTCHINSON, Mr. 


Mr. O'Hara, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr, Mc- 
DoNaLD of Michigan, Mr, Broom- 
FIELD, and Mr, Harvey): 

H.R. 4921. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery at Fort Custer, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest: 

H.R. 4922, A bill to relieve citizens of the 
United States of liability to repay to the 
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United States amounts of money advanced to 
them to enable them to evacuate foreign 
zones of war or civil disturbance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 4923. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amor- 
tization of reorganization expenditures of 
railroad corporations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLISON of Missouri: 

H.R. 4924. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tion limitation on appropriations for land 
acquisition at the Ozark National Scenic 
Riverways, Mo., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

H.R. 4925. A bill to amend the act of August 
27, 1964, authorizing the establishment of 
the Ozark National Scenic Riverways, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 4926. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to increase the hourly 
minimum wage rate to $2.25 and to extend 
the coverage of such act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 4927! A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 4928. A bill to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (commonly known as the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act) to conserve and protect 
Atlantic salmon of North American origin; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 4929. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide that payment 
may be made under the hospital insurance 
program for emergency inpatient hospital 
services furnished in Canada or Mexico re- 
gardless of where the emergency occurred; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr, ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. Brapemas, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. Carry, 
of New York, Mr. CELLER, Mrs, Cuts- 
HOLM, Mr, CLAY, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
COTTER, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Dow, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Duusxr, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. FasceLt and Mr. FISH): 

H.R. 4930. A bill to repeal the Connally 
Hot Oil Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, CONTE (for himself, Mr. WiL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr. FRASER, Mr. GIA- 


TON, Mr. Howagp, Mr. JacoBs, Mr. 
Mr. KEITH, Mr. KEMP, 
Mr. KocH, Mr. Kyros, Mr. LONG of 
Maryland, and Mr. MCKINNEY) : 
ER. 4931. A bill to repeal the Connally 
Hot Oil Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. MAT- 
S5UNAGA, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Nix, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. REID of New York, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ROBISON of New York, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr, RoE, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. RoYBAL, Mr, St GERMAIN, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SMITH of New 
York, Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr, STEELE) : 

H.R. 4932, A bill to repeal the Connally 
Hot Oil Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. Appasso, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BIAG- 
GI, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
BrapemMas, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Carex of New 
York, Mr. CELLER, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. Conyers, Mr, COTTER, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DON- 
OHUE, Mr. Dow, Mr. Drinan, Mr. 
Dutsx1, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. FPasce.t, and Mr. Fuss): 

H.R. 4933. A bill to terminate the oil im- 
port control program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D, Forp, Mr. Fraser, Mr. GIAIMO, 
Mr. GIBBONS, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. HICKS, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. HorTON, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. Jacops, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. Kerrn, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land, and Mr. MCKINNEY): 

H.R. 4934. A bill to terminate the oil im- 
port control program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MINISH, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr, 
Morse, Mr. Nrx, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. 
O'NETLL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. Ropison of New York, Mr. 
Ropino, Mr. Roz, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr, ROYBAL, Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SmIrrH of New York, 
Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. STEELE) : 

H.R. 4935. A bill to terminate the oil im- 
port control program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 4936. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 4937. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to make a separate ac- 
counting of funds requested for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for programs and ac- 
tivities that primarily stabilize farm income 
and those that primarily benefit consumers, 
businessmen, and the general public, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 4938. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948 to terminate the quota for South 
Africa, and to redistribute said quota. among 
certain developing African nations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 4939. A bill to create a catalog of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 4940, A bill requiring that each Mem- 
ber of Co be notified of the intended 
disposition of federally owned real property 
in the district he represents; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 4941. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 4942. A bill to authorize the Smith- 
sonian Institution to promote the develop- 
ment of living historical farms in the United 
States; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

E.R. 4943. A bill to amend section 1102 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to safe- 
guard American citizens from racial and re- 
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ligious discrimination, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4944. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to law enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4945. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H.R. 4946, A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the establishment of a U.S. Coast 
Guard Air Station at North Bend, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr, DEVINE: 

H.R. 4947. A bill to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 to prevent 
the imposition thereunder of any prohibi- 
tion on the importation into the United 
States of any metal-bearing ore from any 
free world country for so long as the im- 
portation of like ore from any Communist 
country is not prohibited by law; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 4948. A bill to authorize the Small 
Business Administration to guarantee any 
bid, payment, or performance bond under an 
agreement entered into by a small business 
concern which is a construction contractor 
or subcontractor; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DRINAN: 

H.R. 4949. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, to extend 
to mentally retarded or physically handi- 
capped dependents of certain members and 
former members of the uniformed services 
the special care now provided to similarly 
affiliated dependents of members on active 
duty; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 4950. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of Veterans’ Administration benefits 
where a child has been properly and legally 
adopted; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT (for himself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BURTON, Mr. CASEY of 
Texas, Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
FoLEY, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. Hicks of Washington, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. Mann, Mr. 
Mrkva, Mr. Osey, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. PODELL, Mr. Price of 
Ilinois, Mr. REES, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. ScHEUER, and Mr. UDALL): 

HR. 4951. A bill declaring a public interest 
in the open beaches of the Nation, providing 
for the protection of such interest, for the 
acquisition of easements pertaining to such 
seaward beaches and for the orderly manage- 
ment and control thereof; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, FINDLEY: 

H.R. 4952. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 4953. A bill to provide for Government 
guarantee of private loans to certain motor 
bus operators for purchase of modern motor 
buses and equipment, to foster the develop- 
ment and use of more modern and safer 
operating equipment by such carriers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRASER: 
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H.R. 4954. A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to provide for equality 
of treatment for military personnel in the 
application of dependency criteria; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4955. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for equality of treat- 
ment with respect to married women Federal 
employees in connection with compensation 
for work injuries, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 

H.R. 4956. A bill to provide equality of 
treatment for married women employees of 
the Federal Government under the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 4957. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide equality of treatment 
for married women Federal employees with 
respect to preference eligible employment 
benefits, cost-of-living allowances in foreign 
areas, and regulations concerning marital 
status generally, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania (for 
himself and Mr. MOORHEAD) : 

H.R. 4958. A bill to provide that the Alle- 
gheny Center Urban Renewal project in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., may include the donation of 
certain property for development and non- 
profit operation as a historical site or muse- 
um; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4959. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. Broyui. of Virginia, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. MIN- 
SHALL, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr, ADDABBO, Mr. KuyKen- 
DALL, Mr. LENNON, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. THompson of Georgia, Mr. 
WAMPLER, Mr. Casey of Texas, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. BURLESON of Texas, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. KYL, Mr. Bow, Mr. 
Micue.t, Mr. Brown of Ohio, and 
Mr. CONABLE) : 

H.R. 4960. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for medical and hospital 
care through a system of voluntary health 
insurance including protection against the 
catastrophic expenses of illness, financed in 
whole for low-income groups through is- 
suance of certificates, and in part for all 
other persons through allowance of tax 
credits; and to provide effective utilization of 
available financial resources, health man- 
power, and facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tenmessee (for 
himself, Mr. BROYHILL of 
Mr. Bevuu, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Gusser, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, 
Mr. Teacue of California, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. 
Dorn, Mr. Barrnc, Mr. Wyarr, Mr. 
Mr. Camp, Mr. Bray, Mr. CEDERBERG, 
Mr. PETTIS, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. AN- 
pREws of North Dakota, Mr. 
Downing, Mr. Gratmo, Mr. EscH, 
Mr. Goopiinc, and Mr. HALEY) : 

H.R. 4961. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hospi- 
tal care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection 
against the catastrophic expenses of illness, 
financed in whole for low-income groups 
through issuance of certificates, and in part 
for all other persons through allowance of 
tax credits; and to provide effective utiliza- 
tion of available financial resources, health 
manpower and facilities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee (for him- 
self, Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. Zion, Mr. FISHER, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. BYRoN, Mr. Petty, 
Mr. HULL, Mr. WYLE, Mr. TERNAN, 
Mr. MIZELL, Mr. KYROS, Mr. MYERS, 
Mr. YATRON, Mr. MCCOLLISTER, Mr, 
HARSHA, Mr. Assirt, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. MILLER Of Ohio, Mr. ROBINSON 
of Virginia, Mr. BoB Wrtson, Mr. 
POWELL, Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, and 
Mr. O'KONSKI) : 

H.R. 4962. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection against 
the catastrophic expenses of illnesses, fi- 
nanced in whole for low-income groups 
through issuance of certificates, and in part 
for all other persons through allowance of 
tax credits; and to provide effective utiliza- 
tion of available financial resources, health 
manpower and facilities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Pennsylvania, Mr. RUTH, 
Mr. Broruim.t of North Carolina, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Frey, 
Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. RHODES, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. Kino, Mr, THONE, Mr. 
BELCHER, Mr, NICHOLS, Mr, TALCOTT, 
Mr. SNYDER, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. CHAP- 
PEL, Mr. Carey of New York, Mr. 
Hocan, Mr. Kemp, and Mr. Sprin- 
GER): 

H.R. 4963. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and 
hospital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection 


against the catastrophic expenses of illness, 
financed in whole for low-income groups 
through issuance of certificates, and in part 
for all other persons through allowance of 
tax credits; and to provide effective utiliza- 


tion of available financial resources, health 
manpower and facilities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 4964. A bill to confer veteran prefer- 
ence and other benefits upon members of 
the Philippine Army who have become Amer- 
ican citizens; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself and Mr. 
PELLY) : 

ELR. 4965. A bill to amend Public Law 89- 
701, as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1973, the expiration date of the act and the 
authorization of appropriations therefor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 4966. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, to prohibit 
any involyement or participation of US. 
Armed Forces in an invasion of North Viet- 
nam without prior and explicit congressional 
authorization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 4967. A bill to provide for the coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government and 
the States with respect to environmental 
regulations for mining operations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

HLR. 4968. A bill to establish annual import 
quotas on certain textile and footwear arti- 
cles, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 4969. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 4970. A bill to establish nondiscrim- 

inatory school systems and to preserve the 
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rights of elementary and secondary students 
to attend their neighborhood schools, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4971. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4972. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 50-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits therë- 
under, and to raise the amount of outside 
earnings which a beneficiary may have with- 
out suffering deductions from his benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS of Washington: 

H.R. 4973. A bill to exempt from the manu- 
facturers excise tax on automobiles and parts 
and accessories tops designed and sold for 
use to provide sleeping quarters when 
mounted on an automobile truck body; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS of Washington (for 
himself and Mr, Meeps, Mr. Dorn, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr, Nicuous, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. Sisk, Mr. ApamMs, Mr. 
KAZEN, and Mr. METCALFE) : 

H.R. 4974, A bill to amend the Telecasting 
of Sports Contests Act of September 30, 1961 
(75 Stat. 732), as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R. 4975. A bill to amend section 64 of 
the Bankruptcy Act to afford priority to pen- 
sion fund contributions earned within 3 
months of bankruptcy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 4976. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of biological research in aging through 
a comprehensive and intensive 5-year pro- 
gram for the systematic study of the basic 
origins of the aging process in human beings; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4977. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4978. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of a 
reasonable attorney's fee and court costs in 
case of successful prosecution or defense of 
an action for recovery of damages sustained 
in transportation of property; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4979. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute of Geron- 
tology; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4980. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Security 
Act to provide a comprehensive program of 
health care for the 1970's by strengthening 
the organization and delivery of health care 
nationwide and by making comprehensive 
health care insurance available to all Ameri- 
cans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAZEN: 

H.R. 4981. A bill to amend section 312 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 4982. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to continue and broaden 
eligibility of schools of nursing for financial 
assistance, to improve the quality of such 
schools, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. ABOU- 
REZK, Mrs, Aszuc, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Nix, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
PopELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RED of 
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New York, Mr. RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. RYAN, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
Stokes, Mr, TreRNAN, Mr. WOLFF, 
and Mr. YATES) : 

H.R. 4983: A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
to tenants of houses or apartments for their 
proportionate share of the taxes and interest 
paid by their landlords; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. Garmarz, Mr. BROOKS, Mr, 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr, Leccert, Mr, Karrs, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr, GRIFFIN, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. STEELE, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
PELLY, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. GOODLING, 
and Mr. DUPONT) : 

H.R. 4984. A bill making appropriations to 
the Secretary of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1972 to carry out the provisions of the Na- 
tional Sea Grant College and Program Act 
of 1966; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 4985. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink and 
beer containers, and to eliminate the threat 
to the Nation’s health, safety, and welfare 
which is caused by such litter by banning 
such containers when they are sold in inter- 
state commerce on a no-deposit, no-return 
basis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 4986. A bill to make the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950 in order to make mem- 
bers of the Reserve and National Guard or- 
dered to active duty for training periods of 
30 days or more eligible for quarters allow- 
ances and to make allotments; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, MANN: 

H.R. 4987. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that imported meat 
and meat food products made in whole or in 
part of imported meat be labeled “im- 
ported” at all stages of distribution until 
delivery to the ultimate consumer; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 4988. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act to change the last day of daylight 
saying time to an earlier day; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, MINISH: 

H.R, 4989. A bill; The Southeast Asia Dis- 
engagement Act; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R. 4990. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require 
premarket clearance for all additives to 
food; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 4991. A bill to authorize the U.S. 
Postal Service to receive the fee of $2 for 
execution of an application for a passport; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 4992. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mrs. 
Aszuc, Mr. , Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. KocH, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. PODELL, Mr. VaNnrx, and 
Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 4993, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 


ices. 
By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, and Mr. CARNET) : 

ELR. 4994. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce and to provide for the general welfare 
by requiring certain insurance as a condi- 
tion precedent to using the public streets, 
roads, and highways in order to have an 
efficient system of motor vehicle insurance 
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which will be uniform among the States, 
which will guarantee the continued avall- 
ability of such insurance, and the presenta- 
tion of meaningful price information, and 
which will provide sufficient, fair, and prompt 
payment for rehabilitation and losses due 
to injury and death arising out of the opera- 
tion and use of motor vehicles within the 
channels of interstate commerce, and oth- 
erwise affecting such commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 4995. A bill to promote the greater 
availability of motor vehicle insurance in in- 
terstate commerce under more efficient and 
beneficial marketing conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
ADAMS) : 

H.R. 4996. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to avoid interruptions of railway 
transportation that threaten national safety 
and health by reason of labor disputes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr, DIN- 
GELL, and Mr. CaRNEy): 

HR. 4997. A bill to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4998. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income contributions by employers to plans 
providing motor vehicle insurance coverage 
for employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 4999. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
in order to promote competition among 
motor vehicle manufacturers in the design 
and production of safe motor vehicles hav- 
ing greater resistance to damage, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

ELR. 5000. A bill to provide a more equita- 
ble distribution of the responsibility for 
service in the Armed Forces, to modernize 
the Selective Service System, to provide for 
the uniform application of Selective Service 
policies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5001. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish standards 
of conduct for military officers dealing in an 
official capacity with defense contractors, to 
prohibit employment of retired officers by 
defense contractors unless such officers have 
been certified as not violating such stand- 
ards during their service careers, to estab- 
lish & board to make such certifications, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

H.R. 5002: A bill to amend section 273 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
members of the armed forces who are Mem- 
bers of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives of the United States shall be trans- 
ferred to the inactive status of the Standby 
Reserye under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5003. A bill to provide for the dis- 
closure of certain information relating to 
certain public opinion polls; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H.R. 5004, A bill to provide for public dis- 
closure by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Members of the U.S. Senate, 
Justices and judges of the U.S. courts, and 
policymaking officials of the executive 
branch as designated by the Civil Service 
Commission, but including the President, 
Vice President, and Cabinet Members; and 
by candidates for the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, the Presi- 
dency, and the Vice Presidency; and 
to give the House Committee on Stand- 
and to give the House Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct, the Senate Select 
Committee on Standards of Conduct, the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
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U.S. Courts and the Attorney General of the 
United States appropriate jurisdiction; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5005. A bill to amend section 203 of 
title 18, United States Code, to forbid the 
solicitation or acceptance of payment in re- 
turn for assisting individuals with regard to 
positions in any military component, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5006. A bill to assist State and local 
criminal justice systems in the rehabilitation 
of adult and youth criminal offenders, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5007. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5008. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide minimum 
monthly benefits thereunder at age 72 for all 
uninsured individuals, without regard to the 
time at which such age is attained; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5009. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that women who are 
62 years of age or over and are eligible for 
cash social security (or railroad retirement) 
benefits shall also be eligible for hospital 
insurance benefits (and supplementary medi- 
cal insurance benefits); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARA: 

E.R. 5010. A bill to assure equal access for 
farmworkers to programs and procedures 
instituted for the protection of American 
working men and women, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. O'NEILL (for himself, Mr. 
BoLAND, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. CONTE, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
Kerra, Mr. Macponatp of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Morse, Mr. DRINAN, and 
Mrs. Hicks, of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 5011. A bill to incorporate the His- 
toric Naval Ships Association; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PATMAN; 

H.R. 5012. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment to certain distribu- 
tions pursuant to the Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Amendments of 1967; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr, 
BARRETT, Mr, Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, 
Mr, MoorHeap, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr, 
Sr GERMAIN, Mr. GonzaLEz, Mr, 
MINISH, Mr. Hanna, Mr, ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. Kocn, Mr. COTTER, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. WmIDNALL, Mrs, DWYER, Mr. JOHN- 
son, of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. WILLIAM 
STANTON, Mr. Brown of Michigan, 
and Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts) : 

H.R. 5013. A bill to authorize U.S. contri- 
butions to the Special Funds of the Asian 
Development Bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr, 
Barrett, Mr. REUSS, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr, 
MoorHeaD, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr, MINISH, 
Mr. Hanwa, Mr, ANNUNZIO, Mr. REES, 
Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Brasco, Mr, KocH, 
Mr. COTTER, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Wm- 
NALL, Mrs. DWYER, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. J. WILLIAM STAN- 
TON, and Mr. Brown of Michigan): 

H.R. 5014. A bill to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third in- 
stallments of the U.S. contribution to the 
Fund for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

HR. 5015. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to continue and broaden 
eligibility of schools of nursing for financial 
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assistance, to improve the quality of such 
schools, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5016. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mrs, ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. ANNUN- 
zīo, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BapDILLo, Mr. 
Barrett, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Flor- 
ida, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Brrne of Pennsylvania, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cray, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DANIEL 
of Virginia, Mr. DANIELS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Dent, and Mr. DINGELL) : 

H.R, 5017. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr, PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Don- 
ouve, Mr. Dow, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. 
Drivan, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. ECKHARDT, 
Mr, Epwarps of California, Mr. Erk- 
BERG, Mr, Escu, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr. Wirm D, Forp, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. 
Gaypbos, Mr. Giarmo, Mr. GONZALEZ, 
Mr. GUDE, Mr, HALPERN, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, and Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho): 

H.R. 5018. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. HATHA- 
way, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Hensrosxr, Mr. 
Hrcxs of Washington, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. KEE, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
LINK, Mr. McC.ioskry, Mr. McKin- 
NEY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MEEps, Mr. 
METCALFE, Mr, Mrxva, Mr. MILLER of 
California, and Mr. MINISH) : 

H.R. 5019. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mrs. Mink, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. MorpxHy of New York, 
Mr. Nep2r, Mr. Nix, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. Petty, Mr, PERKINS, Mr. 
PopELL, Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. 
PucINsKI, Mr. Rees, Mr. RED of New 
York, Mr. REGLE, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RoyYBAL, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. St GERMAIN, and Mr. 
SCHEUER) : 

ILR. 5020. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. Sesetros, Mr. ST 
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GERMAIN, Mr. STOKES, Mr. SyMING- 
TON, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. THONE, 
Mr. TreRNAN, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
VANI, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. Wourr, Mr. 
WRIGHT, and Mr, Yarron): 

H.R. 5021. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
MurPHY of Illinois): 

H.R. 5022. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. FREY, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GIBBONS, 
Mr. Haney, Mr. Srees, and Mr. 
Youne of Florida) : 

H.R. 5023. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of En- 
gineers, to engage in public works for the 
prevention and control of water pollution; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. Frey, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. HALEY, and 
Mr. Youns of Florida): 

ELR. 5024. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to dredge the Miami River, 
Dade County, Fla; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. 
Huneate, and Mr. Mann): 

H.R. 5025. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BRINKLEY, 
Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. Broy- 
HILL of North Carolina, Mr. CARTER, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Dorn, Mr. DUN- 
can, Mr. Esc, Mr. FISH, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. KaSTENMEIER, Mr. LAND- 
GREBE, Mr. LENT, and Mr. MCCLORY) : 

H.R. 5026. A bill to amend the consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to increase the loan limitation on 
certain loans; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. MYERS, Mr. 
NıcHoLs, Mr. Pirrntz, Mr. PRYOR of 


zona, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. WARE, and 
Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 5027. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to increase the loan limitation on 
certain loans; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


By Mr. PRICE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. ANDERSON of Illi- 
nois, Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BRINELEY, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mr. BROYHILL of 
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North Carolina, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. Dorn, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. Escu, Mr. Fis, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr, KASTENMEIER, Mr. LAND- 
GREBE, Mr. LENT, and Mr. McCiory): 

H.R. 5028. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to provide for insured operating loans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. McOLURE, Mr, Mc- 
FALL, Mr. Mayne, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr, Myers, Mr. 
NicHOLs, Mr. PRNIE, Mr, PRYOR of 
Arkansas, Mr. RAmssAcK, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr, SEBELIUS, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. THONE, 
Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. Ware, and Mr. 
WINN): 

H.R. 5029. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to provide for insured operating loans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PUCINSKEI: 

H.R. 5030. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Reor- 
ganization Act, to prohibit the mailing of 
unsolicited samples of cigarettes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

HLR.5031, A bill to amend the. Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
Cray, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. CoLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
Porr, and Mr. WoLFF) : 

H.R. 5032. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
Cottier, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
Dorn, and Mrs. Green of Oregon): 

H.R. 5033. A bill to provide for the manda- 
tory civil commitment of certain narcotic 
addicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, su , and controlling nar- 
cotic addicts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
Wronatt, Mr. Patren, and Mr. 
Hunt): 

H.R. 5034, A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to permit the mailing 
of lottery tickets and related matter, the 
broadcasting or televising of lottery infor- 
mation, and the transportation and adver- 
tising of lottery tickets in interstate com- 
merce, but only where the lottery is con- 
ducted by a State agency; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 5035. A bill to amend the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968 to improve 
intergovernmental relationships between the 
United States and the States and municipali- 
ties, and the economy and efficiency of gov- 
ernment, by providing Federal cooperation 
and assistance in the establishment and 
strengthening of State and local offices of 
consumer protection; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 5086. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to 
require that in labeling and advertising of 
certain drugs sold by prescriptinn the “és- 
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tablished name” of such drugs must appear 
each time the proprietary name is used, and 
for other p ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5037. A bill to provide minimum dis- 
closure standards for written warranties and 
guaranties of consumer products against de- 
fect or malfunction; to define minimum 
Federal content standards for such warran- 
ties and guaranties; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R. 5038. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to make sales pro- 
motion games unfair methods of competi- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

HER. 9. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to author- 
ize certain grants to assure adequate com- 
muter service in urban areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 5040. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to include as creditable service 
for civil service retirement purposes service 
as an enrollee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

ELR. 6041. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act with respect to the 
waiver of certain grounds for exclusion and 
deportation; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. RUNNELS: 

H.R. 5042. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Brantley project, Pecos River 
Basin, N. Mex., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 5043. A bill making an appropriation 
to carry out the provisions of the Noise Pol- 
lution and Abatement Act of 1970 (title IV 
of the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970, 
Public Law 91-604) for the year ending 
June 30, 1971; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

H.R. 5044. A bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 5045. A bill to authorize financial 
assistance for opportunities industrializa- 
tion centers; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 5046. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the continuance 
of Federal employees group life and acciden- 
tal death and dismemberment insurance dur- 
ing periods of active duty and active duty 
for training with the U.S. Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5047. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5048. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide minimum 
monthly benefits thereunder at age 72 for all 
uninsured individuals, without regard to the 
time at which such age is attained; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDMAN (for himself, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. RODINO, Mr, En- 
warps of California, Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
MoRsE, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. KYL, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. WYMAN, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
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DERWINSKI, Mr. Hunt, Mr. GROVER, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. McDape, and Mr. 
BYRNE of Pennsylvania) : 

H.R. 5049. A bill to regulate the discharges 
of wastes in territorial and international 
waters; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SANDMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr, Duncan, Mr. HOGAN, 
Mr. YATES, Mr. ScHNEEBELI, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. Fsm, Mr. Braccr, Mr. 
Rouss, Mr. THONE, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mr. PmRNIE, Mr. STEELE, 
Mr, HALPERN, Mr. Gray, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. McCrory, Mr. WaLrrms, and 
Mr. BURKE of Florida): 

H.R. 5050. A bill to regulate the discharge 
of wastes in territorial and international 
waters; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 5051. A bill to preserve, stabilize, and 
reactivate the domestic gold mining indus- 
try on public, Indian, and other lands within 
the United States and to increase the domes- 
tic production of gold to provide the require- 
ments of industry, national defense, and 
other nonmonetary uses of gold; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5052. A bill to amend chapter 31 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize ad- 
ditional training or education for certain 
veterans who are no longer eligible for train- 
ing, in order to restore employability lost due 
to technological changes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5053. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make the children of 
certain veterans having a service-connected 
disability rated at not less than 50 percent 
eligible for benefits under the war orphans’ 
educational assistance program; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5054. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide hospital and 
medical care thereunder with respect to any 
disability of any veteran of World War I or 
a period of war thereafter who was a pris- 
oner of war for 180 or more consecutive 
days; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5055. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that any 5- 
year level premium term plan policy of na- 
tional service life insurance shall be deemed 
paid when premiums paid in, less dividends, 
equal the amount of the policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5056. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that any 5- 
year level premium term plan policy of U.S. 
Government life insurance shall be deemed 
paid when premiums paid in, less dividends, 
equal the amount of the policy; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5057. A bill to amend section 333 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
veterans who serve 2 or more years in peace- 
time shall be entitled to a presumption that 
chronic diseases becoming manifest within 
1 year from the date of separation from 
service are service connected; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 5058. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall provide com- 
plete medical. services for any veteran to- 
tally disabled from a service-connected dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr, Reuss, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. Moss, Mr, GUDE, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. KASTENMETER, 
Mr. Roncaro, Mr. Quis, and Mr. 
BRADEMAS) : 

H.R, 5059. A bill relating to the construc- 
tion of an oil pipeline system in the State 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. Bracer, Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DoWNING, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Frey, Mr. 
Goopttnc, Mr. Hanna, Mr. KARTH, 
Mr. Kerra, Mr. KYROS, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. LENNON, Mr. McCioskey, Mr. 
McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. O'HARA, 
Mr. Petty, Mr. Rem of New York, 
and Mr. ROGERS): 

H.R. 5060. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide a criminal 
penalty for shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from an aircraft; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 5061. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Education, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.R. 5062. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the valu- 
ation of a decedent’s interest in a closely 
held business for estate tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. Camp, Mr. Danret of Virginia, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hasrines, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. Jones of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Linx, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, and Mr, MELCHER): 

E.R. 5063. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS (for himself, Mr. 
MLLER of Ohio, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. NıcHors, Mr. Roy, Mr. 
ScHERLE, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
STEELE, Mr. THONE, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. 
VeyYsey, Mr. Warre, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Wricut, and Mr. ZwacH): 

H.R. 5064. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) : 

ELR. 5065. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself, Mr. 

Moss, and Mr. SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 5066. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and succeed- 
ing fiscal years to carry out the Flammable 
Fabrics Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES V. STANTON: 

H.R. 5067. A bill to improve intergovern- 
mental relationships, and the economy and 
efficiency of all levels of government, by pro- 
viding Federal block grants for States and 
localities where there is a demonstration 
of State intention to modernize State and 
local government; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona (for him- 
self, Mr. HALEY, and Mr. RHODES): 

H.R. 5068. A bill to authorize grants for 
the Navajo Community College, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 5069. A bill to provide for the Federal 
collection of certain State and local income 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5070. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 5071. A bill to authorize funds to 
carry out the purposes of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 5072. A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by commercial 
fishermen as a result of restrictions imposed 
on domestic commercial fishing by a State or 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 5073. A bill to amend the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, to provide for the re- 
tirement of the public debt by setting aside 
the first 5 percent of the budget receipts of 
the United States for each fiscal year for the 
sole purpose of retirement of obligations 
counted as part of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr, 
BINGHAM, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
BecIicH, Mr. Reuss, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. KasTENMEIER, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. PODELL, Mr, LEG- 
GETT, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Meens, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. Moss, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. MINK, Mr. RON- 
caLio, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. Fraser, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mrs. AszuGc, and Mr. HARRINGTON) : 

H.R. 5074. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
for citizens’ suits and class actions in the 
US. district courts against persons respon- 
sible for creating certain environmental 
hazards; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. VANIK, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Moorueap, Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey, Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. ROE, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, Mr. Barrett, Mr. McCrios- 
KEY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. STEELE, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr. HATHAWAY, and Mr. 
ADAMS): 

H.R. 5075. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
for citizens’ suits and class actions in the 
U.S. district courts against persons responsi- 
ble for creating certain environmental haz- 
ards; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. HecHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. REID 
of New York, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. PREY- 
ER of North Carolina, Mr. PIKE, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Dices, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Bapto, Mr. Fisa, Mr. O’Hara, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Woutrr, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. Hays, Mr. Rees, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Mr. STOKES, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 5076. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
for citizens’ suits and class actions in the 
U.S. district courts against persons responsi- 
ble for creating certain environmental haz- 
ards; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VEYSEY: 

H.R. 5077. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to require that imported 
meat and meat food products made in whole 
or in part of imported meat be labeled “im- 
ported” at all stages of distribution until 
delivery to the ultimate consumer; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5078. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R., 5079. A bill to allow a deduction for 
income tax purposes of the entire amount 
of carrying charges paid on installment pur- 
chases; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 5080. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Security and Safety of Cargo; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 5081. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in small towns and rural areas; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYLIE (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ANDERSON Of Illinois, Mr. 
Barinc, Mr. BraccIı, Mr. BLACKBURN, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. BURTON, Mr. 
COLLIER, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, Mr. FREY, Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. GARMATZ, Mrs. 


Idaho, Mr. Hays, 

Massachusetts, Mr. Hocan, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. KUYKENDALL, and Mr. 
LENT): 

H.R. 5082. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $3,000 of an individual’s civil service 
retirement annuity (or other Federal retire- 
ment annuity) shall be exempt from income 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYLIE (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. Mazzour, Mr, MORSE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Myers, Mr, NICHOLS, 
Mr. PODELL, Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas, 
Mr. Ros, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. THOM- 
son of Wisconsin, Mr. VEYSEY, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 


Youne of Florida) : 
H.R. 5083. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the first 
$3,000 of an individual's civil service retire- 


ment annuity (or other Federal retirement 
annuity) shall be exempt from income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

HR. 5084. A bill to prohibit assaults on 
State law enforcement officers, firemen, and 
judicial officers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5085. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out any deduction from benefits thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Mean. 

H.R. 5086. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability benefits thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Starrorp, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD, Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. RoYBAL, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, 
Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
PUCINSKI, Mr, THOMPSON of Georgia, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. POWELL, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, Mr. Mann, Mr. HANLEy, 
and Mr. ROSENTHAL) : 

H.R. 5087. A bill to set standards of ethics 
and financial disclosure in campaigns for 
election to Federal office; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. UDALL, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr, MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. 
Preven of North Carolina, Mr. 
LLOYD, Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. 
O’Konsx1, Mr. ZwacH, Mr. SCHNEE- 
BELI, Mr. Meeps, Mr. FrsxH, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. Wyratrt, Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. DUNCAN, 
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Mr. AsovurezK, Mr. J. WILLIAM 
STANTON, Mr, MAILLIARD, Mr. GREEN 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
Mr. CONABLE) : 

H.R. 5088. A bill to set standards of ethics 
and financial disclosure in campaigns for 
election to Federal office; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
Prror of Arkansas, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
MosHer, Mr. Fraser, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Mrkva, Mr. LINK, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. WoLrF, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. RoBISON, 
of New York, Mr. Baptiio, and Mr. 
WRIGHT): 

H.R. 5089. A bill to set standards of ethics 
and financial disclosure in campaigns for 
election to Federal office; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. UDALL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. 
Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
Hastines, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Anprews of North Dakota, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Pow- 
ELL, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. 
HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. MANN, and 
Mr. HANLEY) : 

H.R. 5090. A bill to provide certain 
amounts of television program time for 
candidates for Federal offices during general 
elections; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. UDALL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. O'KONSKI, 
Mr. ZwacH, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
MEEDS, Mr. FisH, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Howarp, Mr. WYATT, 
Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. GREEN of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. CLEVELAND, and Mr. 
ROSENTHAL) : 

H.R. 5091: A bill to provide certain 
amounts of television program time for can- 
didates for Federal offices during general 
elections; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of Illinois, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
PRYOR of Arkansas, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. FRASER, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. LINĘ, Mr. 
ULLMAN, Mr. Wo.trr, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. Rosison, Mr. BADILLO, 
and Mr. WRIGHT): 

H.R. 5092. A bill to provide certain 
amounts of television program time for can- 
didates for Federal offices during general 
elections; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. UDALL, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. 
Preyer of North Carolina, Mr. 
LLoYD, Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas, Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD, Mr. FReLINGHUY- 
SEN, Mr. HAsTINGS, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr, 
Gray, Mr. ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. POWELL, 
Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. HAN- 
SEN of Idaho, Mr. Mann, and Mr. 
HANLEY) : 

HR. 5093. A bill to provide a reduced 
rate of postage for a certain amount of 
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campaign literature mailed by congressional 

candidates; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 

himself, Mr. UDALL, Mr. STAFFORD, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. TaLcorr, Mr. 

Preyer of North Carolina, Mr. LLOYD, 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. O’Kon- 


REZK, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. Green of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. CLEVELAND, and Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL: 

ELR. 6094. A bill to provide a reduced rate 
of postage for a certain amount of campaign 
literature mailed by congressional candidates; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. ScHEUER, 
Mr. Mosuer, Mr. Fraser, Mr, EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Linx, 
Mr. BELL, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. WOLFF, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
WYLE, Mr. Moss, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. 
Rosison of New York, Mr. BADILLO, 
and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 5095. A bill to provide a reduced rate 
of postage for a certain amount of campaign 
literature mailed by congressional candi- 
dates; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. UpaLL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. 
PRYOR of Arkansas, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp, Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. HAs- 
TINGS, Mr. RoyYBAL, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. PUCIN- 
SKI, Mr. THOMPSON Of Georgia, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, Mr. POWELL, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. COLLIER, Mr, HANSEN 
of Idaho, Mr. Mann, and Mr. HAN- 
LEY): 

H.R. 5096. A bill; Tax credits for political 
contributions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. Upatt, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TaLcorr, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
PRYOR of Arkansas, Mr. O’Konsx1, 
Mr. ZwacH, Mr. ScHNEEBSELI, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. FisH, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Howarp, Mr. WYATT, 
Mrs. -Aszuc, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. CLEVELAND, and Mr. 
ROSENTHAL) : 

H.R. 5097. A bill; Tax credits for political 
contributions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON Of Illinois, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. PREYER 
of Norh Carolina, Mr. Luoyp, Mr. 
Prrork of Arkansas, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. MOSHER, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. 
LINK, Mr. BELL, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. 
Wotrr, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. WryLwE, Mr. Moss, Mr. WHALEN, 
Mr. Rostson of New York, Mr. 
BanILLO, and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 5098. A bill; Tax credits for political 
contributions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. Morse, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. POWELL, Mr. DRINAN, 
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Mr. JoHNson of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. PREYER of North Carolina, 
Mr. HasrtıNGs, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, 
Mr, MCKINNEY, Mr. THONE, Mr. Hos- 
MER, Mr. TERRY, Mr. KUYKENDALL, 
Mr. KEMP, Mr. MELCHER, and Mr. 
FINDLEY) : 

H.R. 5099. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income tax 
credit for gifts or contributions made to 
any institution of higher education, to be 
cited as, “The Higher Education Gift In- 
centive Act of 1971"; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.J. Res. 381. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.J. Res. 382. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.J. Res. 383. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, extending the right to vote to citizens 
18 years of age or older; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. Morcan, Mr. McCut- 
LOCH, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. BuRLIsON of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Carey of New York, Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
CONABLE, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Davis 
of Georgia, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Louisiana, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
PRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HENDER- 
SoN, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. 
MCCORMACK): 

H.J. Res. 385. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Mazzour, Mr. MINISH, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Monacan, Mr. Myers, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, Mr. O'KONSKI, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
POWELL, Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. 


SIKES, Mr. Smirn of New York, Mr. 
James V. STANTON, Mr. STEED, Mr. 
STEPHENS, and Mr. STUCKET): 

H.J. Res. 386. Joint resolution to establish 
& Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. Upar, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. YAT- 
RON, Mr, Younc of Florida, and Mr. 
ZION): 

H.J. Res. 387. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself and Mr. 
MIZELL 


): 

H.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, FASCELL: 

H.J, Res. 389. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ELJ. Res. 390. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in May of each year as 
“Fire Service Recognition Day”, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

HJ. Res. 391. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States granting to citizens of the United 
States who have attained the age of 18 the 
right to vote; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.J. Res. 392. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 393. Joint resolution pro an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.J. Res. 394. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 395. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary. 

H.J. Res. 396. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the offering of prayer 
in public buildings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint Resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to reduce the voting age to 18; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint. resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on vhe 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL (for himzelf, 
Mr, BARING, and Mr. IcHorD): 

H.J.-Res. 399. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.J. Res, 400. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age 
to persons who are 18 years of age or older; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr, 
Porr, and Mr. McCrory) : 

H.J. Res, 401. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age; or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the second Saturday in May of each year 
as “Fire Service Recognition Day”, and for 
other services; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. BELL, Mr. CABELL, Mr. Camp, Mr, 
CovcGHitin, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. Prey, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. Ror, Mr. SYM- 
INGTON, Mr. WINN and Mr, Mc- 
CORMACK) : 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution designating 
the third week in July of each year as “Na- 
tional Man in Space Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. Wm- 
NALL, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mrs. DWYER, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr, 
HELSTOSKI, Mr, Howarp, Mr. HUNT, 
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Mr, MınıīsH, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. SANDMAN, and Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey) (by request): 

H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of New 
Jersey and New York for certain amendments 
to the Waterfront Commission Compact 
and for entering into the Airport Commission 
Compact, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.J. Res, 405. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California (by re- 
quest) : 

HJ. Res. 406. Joint resolution proposing 
designation of March 21, the Vernal Equinox, 
of each year as “Earth Day"; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.J. Res. 407. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the’ Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H. Con. Res. 182, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the production and distribution 
in interstate and foreign commerce of mo- 
tion pictures and television programs which 
degrade or demean racial, religious, or eth- 
nic groups; to the Committeé on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. AD- 
AMs, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, Mr. Garmatz, Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ, Mr, Gusser, Mr. SANDMAN, 
Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, and Mr. WYDLER) : 

H. Con. Res. 183. Concurrent resolution; 
that the Congress hereby creates an Atlantic 
Union delegation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself and 
Mr. RUNNELS) : 

H. Con. Res. 184. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a national commitment to cure 
and control cancer within this decade; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that aid 
to and trade with any country which extends 
any aid or assistance to North Vietnam shall 
be prohibited; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. Con. Res, 186. Concurrent resolution 
to establish a Joint Committee on Intelli- 
gence Operations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, and Mr. Ror): 

H. Res. 249. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
create a standing committee to be known 
as the Committee on the Environment; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H. Res. 250. Resolution to amend rules X, 
XII and XIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H. Res. 251. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. DELLUMS); 

H. Res. 252. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
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Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
By Mr. POAGE: 

H. Res. 253. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 22; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
DetLums, Mr. Hicks of Washington, 
Mr, Kartu, Mr. POWELL, Mr. PURCELL, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. 
THompson of New Jersey, and Mr. 
WHITEHURST): 

H. Res. 254. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. Res. 255. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. Res. 256. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H. Res. 257. Resolution designating Jan- 
wary 22 of each year as Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

32. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, relative 
to the establishment of a nonvoting Delegate 
in the U.S. House of Representatives from 
Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

33. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina, relative to the 
blasting of stumps in Lake Hartwell and 
Clark’s Hill Reservoir, 8.C.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 5100. A bill for the relief of Edgardo 
Brian Walton; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5101. A bill to release the conditions 
in a deed with respect to certain property 
heretofore conveyed by the United States to 
the Columbia Military Academy and its suc- 
cessors; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 5102. A bill for the relief of George 
Adom; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5103. A bill for the relief of Aldo 
Amanini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5104. A bill for the relief of Giusep- 
pina Angeloti, also known as Giuseppina 
Angeloti Dall'Angul; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5105. A bill for the relief of Nicola 
Augelletta, his wife, Ida Augelletta, and 
their children, Rosa Augelletta, Maria Car- 
mela Augelletta, and Susanna Augelletta; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5106. A bill for the relief of Polberto 
Obias Baranuelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5107. A bill for the relief of Carlo Bas- 
sanini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5108. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Bivona; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

H.R, 5109. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cannata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 5110. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Carbone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.5111. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Cardinali; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 5112. A bill for the relief of Perla Cas- 
suto (nee Eskanazi); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5113. A bill for the relief of Nicola 
Cianci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 5114. A bill for the relief of Maria 
D’Apruzzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 5115. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
D'Apruzzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5116. A bill for the relief of Bonaven- 
tura Di Lorenzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5117. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Ferraro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5118. A bill for the relief of Brenda 
Gill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5118. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Giustino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 5120. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Innico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5121. A bill for the relief of Raffaele 
Ippolito, his wife, Ada Ippolito, and their 
children, Giuseppe and Nunzia Ippolito; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5122. A bill for the relief of Dionisia 
C. Japco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5123. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Angelina Landofi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5124. A bill for the relief of Benedetta 
Larea; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5125. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Fiumefreddo Lembo and Giovanni Lembo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5126. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Lo Zito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5127. A bill for the relief of Ippolita 
Maffei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5128. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
and Giovanna Majiorelli; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5129. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Morici; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5130. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 
Passalacqua; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 5131. A bill for the relief of Benedetto 
Pezzino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5132. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Regalbuto, his wife, Maria Regalbuto, and 
their son, Domenico Regalbuto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5133. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
Reparto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5134. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Antonio. Rizzo; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5135. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Sereno and Orsola Mannino Sereno; to the 
Committee on the Judictary. 

H.R. 5136..A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Squitieri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5137. A bill for the relief of Catello, 
Grazia, and Adriana Striano; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5138. A bill for the relief of Lidia Tag- 
liaferro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5139. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Viscariello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 5140. A bill for the relief of Luciano 
Dimino, Antonina Searpulla Dimino, and 
Maria Giuseppina Dimino; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 5141. A bill for the relief of Master 
Sergeant Robert M. Stachura; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5142. A bill for the relief of Nello Gia- 
relli, Rosa Cafagno Giarelli, Marcelo Glarelii, 
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and Isabel Giarelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5143. A bill for the relief of Sebastiano 
Patti, Maria Rita Repici Patti, and Francesco 
Patti; to the Committee on Judictary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 5144. A bill for the relief of Concetta 

Fulco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R, 5145. A bill for the relief of Guadalupe 
L. Anchecta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 5146. A bill for the relief of Wel Tack 

Lick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 5147, A bill for the relief of Filipinas 
D. Framil; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY (by request): 

H.R.5148. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Lourdes S. Reyes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R. 5149. A bill for the relief of Jose Po- 
sada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5150. A bill for the relief of Lilla 
Romay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 5151. A bill for the relief of Loi Sing 
Yip, his wife, Szeto Pik Shun Yip, and their 
minor son, Koon Ying Yip; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 5152. A bill for the relief of Filomeno 

De Rosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 5153. A bill for the relief of Mr, and 
Mrs, Pietro DeSantis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5154. A bill for the relief of Candida 
LoGatto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 5155. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Milagros M. Gonzalez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JARMAN: 

H.R. 5156. A bill for the relief of Ronald 

K. Downie; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 5157. A bill for the relief of Alexandria 
de Medeiros Cipriano; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5158. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Martins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5159. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ascencao Reis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 5160. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Ardito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 5161. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Baldwin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 5162. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Hartin, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


H.R. 5163. A bill for the relief of Charles 
A. McInnis; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
H.R. 5164. A bill for the relief of the New 
York Toy Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6165. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Garcia Quintana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 5166. A bill for the relief of Dinis De 
Almeida Tavares Da Silva; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 5167. A bill for the relief of Maria Bea- 
triz Ribero De Compos; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6168. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Palacano Di Pietro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 5169. A bill for the relief of Violetta 
Stylianou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5170. A bill for the relief of James Yu- 
Wan Sun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 5171. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
E. Mamerto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr, ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 5172. A bill for the relief of Miss Emma 

Falco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 5173. A bill for the relief of Andres 
Carrasco-Villapudua; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RUNNELS: 

H.R. 5174, A bill for the relief of Glover 
Packing Co.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

ELR. 5175. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to present a gold medal 
to the widow of Martin Luther King, Jr.; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

HR. 5176. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Davis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 5177. A bill for the relief of Simeon 
Agapito Alejon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5178. A bill for the relief of Orlando 
D’Amato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5179. A bill for the relief of Soo Yong 
Kwak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 5180, A bill for the relief of Nguyen 
van My; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 5181. A bill for the relief of Rene 
Paulo Rohden-Sobrinho; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


$4. The Speaker presented petition of the 
Village Assembly, Tomigusuku, Okinawa, rel- 
ative to granting jurisdiction to the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands over criminal 
offenses committed by members and civilian 
employees of the U.S. Armed Forces, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SENATE—Thursday, February 25, 1971 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 17, 1971) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, help us to face 
this day and the distant future unafraid. 
Show us a vision of a world made new 
and the way by which it can come into 


Forbid us to be satisfied with things as 
they are, or content with having our own 
way, when it is Thy way which we seek 
and Thy will which is to be done. Open 
our minds to the wisdom in others and 
our hearts to the loveliness men hide 
from us. We do not ask that Thou wilt 
keep us secure where we are, but that 
Thou wilt keep us loyal and true in serv- 
ice to our fellow man. 

While we pray to make us worthy 
servants in this place, we ask Thy con- 
tinued blessing upon the whole Nation, 
that it may be so committed to righteous 
purposes as to be a beacon of hope for 
our troubled world. 

In the name of Him who gave His life 
for others. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 24, 1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, on 


Monday next, immediately after the ap- 
proval of the Journal, if there is no ob- 
jection, and the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, the 
able Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW 
OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In a democracy, policy is the public’s 
business. I believe the President has an 
obligation to lay before the American 
people and its Congress the basic prem- 
ises of his policy and to report fully 
on the issues, developments, and pros- 
pects confronting the Nation. 

Shortly before my inauguration, I con- 
cluded that an annual Presidential re- 
port on foreign policy would serve these 
ends well. Each report would measure 
progress and outline what remains to be 
done. 

I hereby transmit to the Congress the 
second annual Presidential review of 
United States foreign policy. 

This year my message will be supple- 
mented by two major documents: the 
Secretary of State’s review—the first of 
its kind—and the annual Defense Report 
by the Secretary of Defense. Both of 
these will be comprehensive and detailed 
accounts, filling out the basic framework 
and philosophy set forth in this Presi- 
dential message. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 25, 1971. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 45 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
STATE OF THE WORLD 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, today 
the President of the United States sent 
to Congress a comprehensive message on 
the state of the world. The report, 180 
typewritten pages in length, entitled 
“United States Foreign Policy for the 
1970’s—Building for Peace,” is a com- 
prehensive statement on US. foreign 
policy. 

In addition, President Nixon today ad- 
dressed the Nation on radio, and sum- 
marized many of the points made in his 
state of the world message. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the President’s 
radio address to the Nation today be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text oF A NATIONWIDE RADIO ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT ON U.S. FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970's 
Over the past ten years, Presidents of the 

United States have come before the Amer- 

ican people in times of crisis to talk about 

war or the threat of war. 

Today I am able to talk to you in a more 
hopeful and positive vein—about how we 
are moving this Nation and the world toward 
a lasting peace. 

We have brought ourselves to a time of 
transition, from war toward peace, and this 
is a good time to gain some perspective on 
where we are and where we are headed. 

Today I am sending to the Congress my 
second annual comprehensive report on the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. It discusses 
not only what we have done, but why we 
have done it, and how we intend to proceed 
in the future. 

I do not intend to summarize all that is 
in my detailed report on foreign policy with 
you now. Instead, I would like to focus on 
three key points: 

How we are getting out of the war this 
Nation has been in for the past six years; 

How we have created a new and different 
foreign policy approach for the United States 
in a greatly changed world; 

And how we are applying that approach in 
working with others to build a lasting peace. 

The most immediate and anguishing prob- 
lem that faced this administration two years 
ago was the war in Vietnam. 

We have come a long way. 

Two years ago, when this administration 
took office, there were almost 550,000 Amer- 
icans in Vietnam. But within 60 days we 
will have brought home 260,000 men, and this 
spring I will announce a new schedule of 
withdrawals. 

Two years ago, our casualties each month 
were five times as high as they are today. 

Two years ago, the additional demands of 
the Vietnam War cost us approximately 22 
billion dollars per year. That cost has been 
cut in half. 

Much of the progress in Indochina was 
due to the success of the allied operations 
against the enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia 
last spring. 

The clear proof is in this figure: Ameri- 
can casualties after Cambodia have been 
half the rate they were before Cambodia. 
Our decision to clean out the sanctuaries in 
Cambodia saved thousands of American 
lives. And it enabled us to continue with- 
drawing our men on schedule. 

Just as last year’s cutoff of supplies through 
Cambodia has saved lives and insured our 
withdrawal program this year, the purpose 
of this year’s disruption of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail in Laos is to save lives and insure the 
success of our withdrawal program next 
year. 

The disruption of the Communist supply 
line through Laos is being accomplished by 
South Vietnamese troops, with no US. 
ground troops or advisers, Their army is 
doing the fighting, with our air support, and 
the intensity of the fighting is evidence of 
the importance of that supply line to the 
Communists. 

Consider this combination of events that 
many people thought was impossible only 
two years ago: 

We have kept our commitments as we have 
taken out our troops. South Vietnam now has 
an excellent opportunity not only to sur- 
vive but to build a strong, free society. 

Thanks to the disruption of so much of 
the enemy's supplies, Americans are leaving 
South Vietnam in safety; we would much 
prefer to leave South Vietnam in peace. 
Negotiation remains the best and quickest 
way to end the war in a way that will not 
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only end U.S. involvement and casualties, 
but will mean an end to the fighting be- 
tween North and South Vietnamese. 

On October 7 we made a proposal that 
could open the door to peace; we proposed: 

An immediate standstill ceasefire through- 
out Indochina to stop the fighting. 

An Indochina Peace Conference. 

The withdrawal of all outside forces. 

A political settlement fair to both sides. 

The immediate release of all prisoners of 
war. 

I reaffirm that proposal today. It is sup- 
ported by every government in Indochina 
but one—North Vietnam. 

I once again urge Hanoi to join us in this 
search for peace. 

If North Vietnam wishes to negotiate with 
the United States, they will have to recog- 
nize that time is running out. With the 
exception of the prisoner of war issue, if 
North Vietnam continues to refuse to dis- 
cuss our peace proposals, they will soon 
find they have no choice but to negotiate 
only with the South Vietnamese. 

Our eventual goal is a total withdrawal 
of all outside forces. But as long as North 
Vietnam continues to hold a single American 
prisoner, we shall have forces in South Viet- 
nam. The American prisoners of war will not 
be forgotten by their Government. 

I am keeping my pledge to end America’s 
involvement in this war. But the main point 
I want to discuss with you today—and the 
main theme of my report to the Congress— 
is the future, not the past. It matters very 
much how we end this war. 

To end a war is simple. 

But to end a war in a way that will not 
bring on another war is far from simple. 

In Southeast Asia today, aggression is fall- 
ing—thanks to the determination of the 
South Vietnamese people and to the courage 
and sacrifice of America’s fighting men. 

That brings us to a point that we have 
been at several times before in this century: 
aggression turned back, and a war ending. 

We are at a critical moment in history: 
What America does—or fails to do—will de- 
termine whether peace and freedom can be 
won in the coming generation. 

That is why the way in which we end this 
conflict is so crucial to our efforts to build 
a lasting peace in coming decades. 

The right way out of Vietnam is crucial 
to our changing role in the world. 

To understand the nature of the new 
American role we must consider the great 
historical changes that have taken place. 

For 25 years after World War II, the United 
States was not only the leader of the non- 
Communist world, it was the primary sup- 
porter and defender of this world as well. 

But today our allies and friends have 
gained new strength and self-confidence. 
They are now able to participate much more 
fully not only in their own defense, but 
in adding their moral and intellectual 
strength to the creation of a stable world 
order. 

Today our adversaries no longer present a 
solidly united front; we can now differentiate 
in our dealings with them. 

Today neither of the superpowers any 
longer has a clear-cut nuclear advantage; 
the time is ripe to come to an agreement on 
the contro] of arms. 

The world has changed. Our foreign pol- 
icy must change with it. 

We have learned in recent years the dan- 
gers of our over-involvement. The other dan- 
ger—a grave risk we are equally determined 
to avoid—is underinvolvement, After a long 
and unpopular war, there is temptation to 
turn inward—to withdraw from the world, 
to back away from our commitments. That 
deceptively smooth road of the new isolation- 
ism is surely the road to war. 

Our foreign policy today steers a steady 
course between the past danger of overin- 
volvement and the new temptation of un- 
derinvolvement. 
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That policy, which I first enunciated in 
Guam 19 months ago, represents our basic 
approach to the world: 

We will maintain our commitments, but 
we will make sure our own troop levels or any 
financial support to other nations is appro- 
priate to current threats and needs; 

We shall provide a shield if a nuclear power 
threatens the freedom of a nation allied with 
us or of a nation whose survival we consider 
vital to our security. 

We will look to threatened countries and 
their neighbors to assume primary respon- 
sibility for their own defense, and will pro- 
vide support where our interests call for 
that support and where it can make a 
difference. 

These principles are not limited to security 
matters. 

We shall pursue economic policies at home 
and abroad that encourage trade wherever 
possible and that strengthen political ties 
between nations. As we actively seek to help 
other nations expand their economies, we can 
legitimately expect them to work with us in 
averting economic problems of our own. 

As we continue to send economic aid to 
developing nations, we will expect countries 
on the receiving end to mobilize their re- 
sources; we will look to other developed 
nations to do more in furnishing assistance; 
and we will channel our aid increasingly 
through groups of nations banded together 
for mutual support. 

This new sharing of responsibility requires 
not less American leadership than in the 
past, but rather a new, more subtle, form of 
leadership. No single nation can build a peace 
alone; it can only be built by the willing 
hands—and minds—of all. In the modern 
world, leadership cannot be “do it yourself’"— 
the path of leadership is in providing the 
help, the motive and the inspiration to do it 
together. 

In carry out what is referred to as the 
Nixon Doctrine, we recognize that we cannot 
transfer burdens too swiftly. We must strike 
a balance between doing too much and pre- 
venting self-reliance, and suddenly doing 
too little and undermining self-confidence. 
We intend to give our friends the time and 
the means to adjust, materially and psycho- 
logically, to a new form of American par- 
ticipation in the world. 

How have we applied our new foreign 
policy during the past year? What is our 
future agenda as we work with others to 
build a stable world order? 

In Western Europe, we have shifted from 
predominance to partnership with our 
allies. Our ties with Western Europe are cen- 
tral to the structure of peace because its 
nations are rich in tradition and experience, 
strong economically, and vigorous in diplo- 
macy and culture; they are in a position to 
take a major part in building a world of 
peace. 

Our ties were strengthened in my second 
trip to Europe and reflected in our close con- 
sultation on arms control negotiations. At 
our suggestion, the NATO alliance made a 
thorough review of its military strategy and 
posture. As a result, we have reached new 
agreement on a strong defense and the need 
to share the burden more fairly. 

In Eastern Europe, our exchange of State 
visits with Romania, and my meeting last 
fall with Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, are ex- 
amples of our search for wider reconciliation 
with the nations that used to be considered 
behind an Iron Curtain. 

Looking ahead in Europe: 

We shall cooperate in our political and eco- 
nomic relations across the Atlantic as the 
Common Market grows; 

We and our allies will make the improve- 
ments necessary to carry out our common de- 
fense strategy; 

Together we stand ready to reduce forces 
in Western Europe in exchange for mutual 
reductions in Eastern Europe. 
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The problems of Africa are great but so 
is her potential. The United States will sup- 
port her people's efforts to build a continent 
that provides social justice and economic ex- 
pansion. 

In Latin America, there was too much 
tendency in the past to take our closest 
neighbors for granted. Recently, we have paid 
new respect to their proud traditions. Our 
trade, credit and economic policies have been 
re-examined and reformed, to respond to 
their concerns and their ideas, as well as to 
our own interests. 

Our new Latin American policy is designed 
to help them help themselves; our new atti- 
tude will not only aid their progress, but add 
to their dignity. 

Great changes are brewing throughout the 
hemisphere. We can have no greater goal than 
to help provide the means for necessary 
change to be accomplished in peace, and for 
all change to be in the direction of greater 
self-reliance. 

A new Asia is emerging. The old enmities 
of World War II are dead or dying. Asian 
states are stronger and are joining together 
in vigorous regional groupings. 

Here the doctrine that took shape last 
year is taking hold today, helping to spur 
self-reliance and cooperation between states. 
In Japan, South Korea, Thailand and the 
Philippines, we have consolidated bases and 
reduced American forces. We have relaxed 
trade and travel restrictions to underline 
our readiness for greater contact with Com- 
munist China. 

Looking ahead in that area: 

While continuing to help our friends help 
themselves, we must begin to consider how 
regional associations can work together with 
the major powers in the area for a durable 


peace. 

We will work to build & strong partnership 
with Japan that will accommodate our mu- 
tual interests. 

We will search for constructive discus- 
sions with Communist China while main- 
taining our defense commitment to Taiwan. 
When the government of the People’s Re- 
public of China is ready to engage in talks, 
it will find us receptive to agreeménts that 
further the legitimate national interests of 
China and its neighbors. 

For in Asia, we can see tomorrow’s world 
in microcosm. An economically powerful 
democratic nation, Japan, is seeking new 
markets; a potentially powerful Communist 
nation, China, will one day seek new outlets 
and new relations; a Communist competitor, 
the Soviet Union, has interests there as well; 
and the independent non-Communist na- 
tions of Southeast Asia are already working 
together in regional association. These great 
forces are bound to interact in the not too 
distant future. In the way they work to- 
gether, and in the way we cooperate with 
their relationship, is the key to permanent 
peace in that area—and the Far East, the 
scene of such a painful legacy of the recent 
past, can become an example of peace and 
Stability in the future. 

In the Middle East, the United States took 
the initiative to stop the fighting and start 
the process of peace. 

Along the Suez Canal a year ago, there was 
daily combat on the ground and in the air. 
Diplomacy was at an impasse. The danger 
of local conflict was magnified by growing 
Soviet involvement and the possibility of 
great powers being drawn into confrontation. 

America took the lead in arranging a 
ceasefire and getting negotiations started. We 
are seeing to it that the balance of power, 
so necessary to discourage a new outbreak 
of fighting, is not upset. Working behind the 
Scenes, When a crisis arose in Jordan, the 
United States played a key role in seeing that 
order was restored and an invasion was aban- 
doned. 

We recognize that centuries of suspicion 
and decades of hostility cannot be ended 
overnight. There are great obstacles in the 
way of a permanent, peaceful settlement, and 
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painful compromise is required by all con- 
cerned. 

We are encouraged by the willingness of 
each of the parties to begin to look to the 
larger interest of peace and stability through- 
out the Middle East. There is still the risk 
of war, but now—for the first time in years— 
the parties are actively calculating the risks 
of peace. 

The policy of the United States will con- 
tinue to be to promote peace talks—not to 
try to impose a peace from the outside, but 
to support the peace efforts of the parties in 
the region themselves. 

One way to support those efforts is for 
the United States to discourage any out- 
side power from trying to exploit the situa- 
tion for its own advantage. 

Another way for us to help turn a tenuous 
truce into a permanent settlement is this: 
The United States is fully prepared to play 
a responsible and cooperative role in keep- 
ing the peace arrived at through negotiation 
between the parties. 

We know what our vital interests are in 
the Middle East. Those interests include 
friendly and constructive relations with all 
nations in the area, Other nations know that 
we are ready to protect those vital interests. 
And one good reason why other nations take 
us at our word in the Middle East is because 
the United States has kept its word in South- 
east Asia. 

We now come to a matter that affects every 
nation—the relations between the world’s 
two great superpowers. 

Over the past two years in some fields 
the Soviet Union and the United States have 
moved ahead together. We have taken the 
first step toward cooperation in outer space. 
We have both ratified the treaty limiting 
the spread of nuclear weapons. And just two 
weeks ago, we signed a treaty to prohibit 
nuclear weapons from the seabeds. 

These are hopeful signs, but certain other 
Soviet actions are reason for concern. There 
is need for much more cooperation in reduc- 
ing tensions in the Middle East and in ending 
harassment of Berlin. We must also dis- 
courage the temptation to raise new chal- 
lenges in sensitive areas such as the Carib- 
bean. 

In the long run, the most significant result 
of negotiations between the superpowers in 
the past year could be in the field of arms 
control. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks with 
the Soviet Union have produced the most 
searching examination of the nature of 
strategic competition ever conducted between 
our two nations. Each side has had the 
chance to explain at length the concerns 
caused by the posture of the other side. The 
talks have been conducted in a serious way 
without the old lapses into propaganda. 

If both sides continue in this way, there 
is reason to hope that specific agreements will 
be reached to curb the arms race. 

Taking a first step in limiting the capacity 
of mankind to destroy itself would mark a 
turning point in the history of the postwar 
world; it would add to the security of both 
the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
it would add to the world’s peace of mind, 

In all our relations with the Soviets, we 
shall make the most progress by recognizing 
that in many cases our national interests are 
not the same, and it serves no purpose to 
pretend they are; our differences are not 
matters and mood, they are matters of sub- 
stance. But in many other cases, our sep- 
arate national interests can best be pur- 
sued by a sober consideration of the World 
Interest, 

The United States will deal, as it must, 
from strength: We will not reduce our de- 
fenses below the level I consider essential 
to our national security, 

A strong America is essential to the cause 
of peace today. Until we have the kind of 
agreements we can rely on, we shall remain 
strong. 
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But America’s power will always be used 
for building a peace, never for breaking it— 
only for defending freedom, never for 
destroying it. 

America’s strength will be, as it must be, 
second to none; but the strength that this 
nation is proudest of is the strength of our 
determination’ to create a peaceful world. 

We all know how every town or city devel- 
ops a sense of community when its citizens 
come together to meet a common need. 

The common needs of this world today, 
about which there can be no disagreement 
or conflict of national interest, are plain to 
see. 
We know that we must act as one world in 
restoring the world’s environment, before 
pollution of the seas and skies overwhelms 
every nation, We know we must stop the flow 
of narcotics; we must counter the outbreaks 
of hijacking and kidnapping; we must share 
the great discoveries about the oceans and 
outer space. 

The United States is justly proud of the 
lead it has taken in working within the 
United Nations, and within the NATO al- 
liance, to come to grips with these problems 
and opportunities. 

Our work here is a beginning, not only in 
coping with the new challenges of tech- 
nology and modern life, but of developing a 
world-wide “sense of community” that will 
ease tension and reduce suspicion, and there- 
by promote the process of peace. 

That process can only flourish in a climate 
of mutual respect. 

We can have that mutual respect with our 
friends, without dominating them or letting 
them down. 

We can have that mutual respect with our 
adversaries, without compromisng our prin- 
ciples or weakening our resolve, 

And we can have that mutual respect 
among ourselves, without stifling dissent or 
losing our capacity for action. 

For a full generation of peace depends not 
only on the policy of one party, or one na- 
tion, or one alliance or one bloc of nations. 

Peace for the next generation depends on 
our ability to make certain that each nation 
has a share in its shaping, and that every 
nation has a stake in its lasting. 

This is the hard way, requiring patience, 
restraint, understanding and—when neces- 
sary—bold, decisive action. But history has 
taught us that the old diplomacy of impos- 
ing a peace by the flat of great powers sim- 
ply does not work. 

I believe that the new diplomacy of part- 
nership, of mutual respect, of dealing with 
strength and determination will work. 

I believe that the right degree of American 
involvement—not too much and not too 
little—will evoke the right response from our 
other partners on this globe in building for 
our children the kind of world they deserve— 
a world of opportunity in a world without 
war. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am glad the able minority whip 
has asked that the prepared address 
made by the President today be printed 
in the RECORD. 

I regret to say I was not supplied with 
a copy of this address in advance. I was 
supplied with a copy of the summary of 
the 180-page report on foreign policy 
about 30 minutes before the address be- 
gan. 

I am delighted the Senator has sug- 
gested it be printed in the Recorp so that 
all Senators may have it. 


PROGRAM FOR MONDAY—CONSID- 
ERATION OF MONEY RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order on Monday next to have a 
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call of the legislative calendar of gen- 
eral orders, beginning with Calendar or- 
der No. 8; I ask unanimous consent that 
the various money resolutions thereon 
be called in order of their appearance 
on the calendar; and I ask unanimous 
consent that rule VIII be waived with 
respect to the 5-minute limitation on 
debate therein. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I wish to be sure we understand 
each other. This unanimous-consent re- 
quest is limited to Monday; is that right? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is lim- 
ited to Monday and with respect to the 
money resolutions that are on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand, but suppose 
they go over until Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday. Then what? There 
may be extended debate on them. As the 
Senator has asked for suspension of the 
5-minute rule, we cannot tell how long it 
will take. So what is the Senator’s unani- 
mous-consent request? Is it for Mon- 
day? Let us say Monday and Tuesday. 
Let us put some limit on the debate, so 
we do not have the debate on rule XXII 
preempted by some new debate on the 
money resolutions. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I think 
the verbiage that was in my unanimous- 
consent request would provide for the 
calling. of these resolutions only on 
Monday. 

Mr. JAVITS. Only on Monday? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. As far as I am con- 
cerned—and I do not know whether the 
Senator has consulted with other Sen- 
ators on the rule XXII debate—we would 
vote on cloture on Tuesday. I do not see 
any objection to going through with the 
money resolutions, subject to the cloture 
vote which must take place, until, say, 
the close of Senate business on Tuesday. 
They could go over. There is no reason 
for hamstringing, and that was not my 
point; I just did not want to have an 
open-ended proposal on the money reso- 
lutions. I would make it Monday and 
Tuesday, with the cloture vote to be 
taken at the appropriate time, and if 
cloture is voted, it will start on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. My 
unanimous-consent request compre- 
hended only Monday. There has been no 
cloture motion laid before the Senate as 
yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was 
the Chair’s understanding that it will 
include Monday only. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all right. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is 
anticipated that a third cloture motion 
will be introduced, with the requisite 
number of signatures, tomorrow. That 
means we would have a vote on cloture 
Tuesday. But my unanimous-consent 
request pertains to Monday next only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
Prorosep PowrEr PLANT Srrine Acr or 1971 

A letter from the Director, Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to assure protection of enyiron- 
mental values while facilitating construc- 
tion of needed electric power supply facili- 
ties, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS PROVIDING PRO- 
CUREMENT AND CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
Coast GUARD 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 

tion, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize appropriations for the 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard (with accompa- 
nying papers); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

RePorT OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

COMMERCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 58th an- 
nual report of the Secretary for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


PROPOSED NOISE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
communication from the Environmental 
Protection Agency, together with a draft 
of a proposed bill to control the genera- 
tion and transmission of noise detrimen- 
tal to the human environment, and for 
other purposes, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO CONDEM- 
NATION PROCEEDINGS BY THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 
A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 

missioner, The District of Columbia, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 16-1311 of the District of 

Columbia Code relating to condemnation 

proceedings by the District of Columbia 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the receipts and expenditures of the Senate, 
for the period July 1, 1970 through December 
$1, 1970 (with an accompanying report); 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed pursuant to law. 

REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 

A letter from the Postmaster General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH AN EN- 

VIRONMENTAL FINANCING AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish an Environmental 
Financing Authority to assist in the fi- 
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nancing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works 
and to the Committee on Finance for sec- 
tion 10 of the bill. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr, TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S.70. A bill to amend the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936, as amended, to provide 
an additional source of financing for the 
rural telephone program, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 92-21). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Robert Wells, of Kansas, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 


Mr, SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report favorably the 
nominations of 98 flag and general offi- 
cers in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. I ask that these names 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 

Lt, Gen. Frank Thomas Mildren, U.S. 
Army (major general, U.S. Army), to be 
assigned to a position of importance and re- 
sponsibility designated by the President, in 
the grade of general; 

Maj. Cin. nn Hancock Hay, Jr., U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade of Meutenant 
general; 

Gen. Ben Harrell, Army of the United 
States (major general, U.S. Army), to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general; 

Maj. Gen, Fillmore Kennady Mearns, U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade of lieutenant 
general; 

Maj. Gen. Willard Perarson, U.S. Army, to 
be assigned to a position of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
in the grade of lieutenant general; 

William J. Weinstein, Marine Corps Re- 
serve, for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general; 

Harold Chase, Marine Corps Reserve, for 
brigadier general; 

Maj. Gen. David Stuart Parker, Army of 
the United States, to be Governor of the 
Canal Zone; 

Maj. Gen, Walter Philip Leber, U.S. Army, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent, in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Alfred Dodd Starbird, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S, Army), 
to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general; 

Comdr, Edgar D, Mitchell, U.S. Navy, for 
permanent promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain in the Navy; 
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Adm. Waldemar F. A. Wendt, U.S, Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of admiral, 
when retired; 

Vice Adm. William F. Bringle, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties of great im- 
portance and responsibility determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Thomas J. Walker III, U.S. 
Navy, for commands and other duties of 
great importance and responsibility deter- 
mined by the President, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Admiral Malcolm W. Cagle, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties of great im- 
portance and responsibility determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving; and 

Maj. Gen. Richard F. Shaefer (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
and sundry other officers, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report favorably 1354 ap- 
pointments in the Marine Corps in the 
grade of colonel and below. Since these 
names have already been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to save 
the expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Thomas H. Bruce, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for permanent appointment in the Ma- 
rine Corps; 

Joe V. Langston, for reappointment in the 
active list of the Regular Army of the United 
States, from temporary disability retired list; 

Thomas R. Ostrom, and sundry other per- 


ry for appointment in the Regular Army; 


John G. Bugenske, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 
Thomas J. Houser, of Illinois, to be a mem- 


ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee on 
Commerce, I also report favorably sun- 
dry nominations in the Coast Guard 
which have previously appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and, to save the 
expense of printing them on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, ask unanimous consent 
that they lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

James W. Brawley, Jr., and sundry other 
a for promotion in the Coast Guard; 
ani 


Charles Stuart Allen, and sundry other 
graduates of the Coast Guard Academy, for 
permanent assignment in the Coast Guard. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
Marutas, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, 
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Mr. Cooper, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
and Mr. GURNEY) : 

S. 956. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes. 
Referred jointly to the Committee on 
Commerce, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, the Committee on Fi- 
nance and the Commitee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing the Federal Election Reform 
Act of 1971. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be referred simultaneously to the 
Committee on Rules, Finance, Commerce, 
and Post Office, and that the bill, along 
with a brief outline, be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and referred as requested; and, without 
objection, the bill and the outline will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, joining me 
in this effort, as the principal cosponsor, 
is the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas) . I am especially 
pleased to have as additional cosponsors, 
Senators Jorpan of Idaho, Cooper of 
Kentucky, SCHWEIKER of Pennsylvania, 
and Gurney of Florida. 

I wish to acknowledge the technical 
advice and assistance of Dr. Herbert 
Alexander, executive director of the Citi- 
zens Research Foundation in Princeton, 
N.J. His good counsel is most appre- 
ciated. 

In the course of my work, I was also 
assisted by the highly respected National 
Committee for an Effective Congress. 
As citizen-veterans of the political wars, 
I value their advice and judgment. I am 
especially pleased that the NCEC has 
indicated its support for my bill. 

As early as March 12, 1906, nearly 65 
years ago, Congress felt that it ought to 
take more than a cursory look at the con- 
tributions made to political committees 
in presidential and other campaigns. We 
are still just looking. Since that day in 
March, Congress has held no less than 23 
sets of hearings, encompassing no less 
than 45 days. The fruits of these hearings 
can be seen in the 26 or so special com- 
mittee reports and the 11 public laws 
enacted. Since 1937, before which none 
of the present Members of the Senate 
were sitting, about 150 bills have been 
introduced in the Senate covering the 
broad range of election reform. It is my 
feeling, and I know others join me, that 
we must now be about the real business 
of reforming our election campaign laws. 
The problem has been with us too long to 
ignore. The proposals being offered today 
are not new in themselves. But they are 
offered in an attempt to bring some order 
out of the chaos we each face at every 
election. 

The public has never been more aware 
of the need for campaign reform than it 
is now. Reports surface almost daily 
about one candidate or another engaging 
in some sort of questionable undertaking. 
During the 91st Congress, a rather inade- 
quate attempt was mounted to give can- 
didates more access to the broadcast 
media; however, the result might have 
been to provide candidates with less 
access to the media than under present 
laws. 
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Prior to the Senate’s action in sustain- 
ing President Nixon’s veto of last year’s 
political broadcasting bill, I announced 
that I would “offer, early in the first ses- 
sion of the 92d Congress, comprehensive 
campaign reform legislation.” I said that 
the measure would “meet the objection 
laid down by President Nixon in his veto 
message.” And I further said that I would 
“consult the White House on the legisla- 
tion I propose.” 

In response, President Nixon said that 
my “proposal to offer a comprehensive 
campaign reform bill in the 92d Congress 
is commendable.” He indicated that the 
administration would work closely with 
me in an effort to arrive at a bill dealing 
with all aspects of political campaigns 
“in a direct, effective and enforceable 
manner.” The bill I offer today is con- 
sistent both with my earlier statement 
and the President’s. I have conferred and 
consulted with the White House on this 
legislation. They have seen the bill and 
they know of its contents. 

At the time of the veto, I suggested 
several possibilties for inclusion in a new 
campaign reform bill. The President, 
similarly, indicated a number of ap- 
proaches. However, these suggestions 
were offered only tentatively, pending, of 
course, a complete review of the entire 
subject. With that review now having 
been completed, I offer this bill as the 
one which most comprehensively and 
effectively deals with the problem. In 
other words, the desired goals of reduc- 
ing the level of campaign spending and 
increasing a candidate’s accessibility to 
the electorate can both be met through 
the inclusion of tough reporting and dis- 
closure provisions rather than through 
the enactment of ceilings on candidate 
expenditures. 

This comprehensive legislation con- 
sists, basically, of four parts: financial 
reporting and disclosure; tax incentives 
for small political contributions; political 
broadcasting and advertising; and re- 
duced rates for political mail. 

FINANCIAL REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 

It is important to note, at the outset, 
that this reform approach does not in- 
clude any spending limitations on the 
candidate. There are good reasons to 
support this as the most sensible ap- 
proach. Further, it is an approach based 
on careful scholarship rather than on 
spongy semantics. 

Most available research indicates that 
an approach embodying full reporting 
and disclosure is far superior to one em- 
bodying limitations on campaign ex- 
penditures. In 1960, the Citizens Re- 
search Foundation, in a study entitled 
“Money, Politics and Public Reporting,” 
discussed the value of publicity: 

If the people are given full and accurate 
information on the financing of candidates, 
political parties and committees, it is argued, 
they will be better able to act to their best 
interests when casting their votes. Publicity 
has a unique cleansing power which tends 
to reduce the potential influence of finan- 
cial pressure on elected officials by inhibiting 
the contributor’s expectation of favors and 
the official's willingness to grant them. More- 
over, publicity provides information con- 
cerning the distribution, unequal or other- 
wise, of financial resources among rival can- 
didates and parties, and may serve to keep 
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expenditures at reasonable levels through 
the fear that excessive spending will cause 
the electorate to react adversely. 

Thus, the argument goes, an affective pub- 
licity system will create financial account- 
ability, increase public confidence in the 
electoral process and curb excesses and 
abuses by increasing political risk for those 
who would undertake sharp practices. 

At the same time, advocates claim publicity 
legislation is not intended to restrict the 
individual, nor to criticize the actions of any- 
one. No stigma is attached to contributions 
when made public; on the contrary, 
support of candidates and parties is con- 
sidered as a legitimate and desirable form 
of political participation. It is a form, how- 
ever, that should bear scrutiny. Nor is pub- 
licity necessarily intended to condemn pre- 
vailing methods of raising or expending funds 
as actually “wrong” or intentionally “cor- 
rupt.” Rather, publicity affords public opin- 
ion an opportunity to decide as to the 
character of contributions and expenditures 
in individual cases. A system of publicity, 
then, has as its principal purpose the identi- 
fication of sources and expenditures, not 
their regulation. 


In 1962, President Kennedy’s Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs recom- 
mended: 


That an effective system of public disclo- 
sure be adopted and that the present mean- 
ingless ceilings . . . on total expenditures 
by political committees be abolished, 


Even though the Commission focused 
on presidential campaigns, there is wide 
applicability to congressional campaigns 
as well. The Commission said: 


The present statutory ceiling of $3 mil- 
lion on the annual receipts and expenditures 
of an interstate political committee ... in 
no way limits expenditures. We recommend 
that it be repealed. 

These purported ceilings on committee re- 
ceipts and expenditures . .. has, if anything, 
simply stimulated an increase in the num- 
ber of committees. 

The imposition of “realistic ceilings” or 
“segmental limitations,” the latter designed 
to limit expenditures for certain purposes, 
e.g., broadcasting, which has been urged by 
some, would only create a false impression of 
limitation. Moreover, there is doubt whether 
individuals could be prohibited from making 
certain expenditures ... in view of consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of expression. 

The dependence of candidates on large con- 
tributions can best be dealt with by encour- 
aging a growth in small gifts and by an im- 
proved system of disclosure. 

Under present statutory provisions, there 
has been inadequate reporting of campaign 
receipts and expenditures. This has presented 
to the public an incomplete and distorted 
picture of presidential and vice presidential 
campaign finance. The candidates themselves 
are not required to report at all, and only 
committees operating in more than one State 
in the general election must report. 

Full and effective disclosure is the best way 
to control excessive contributions, on the 
one hand, and unlimited expenditures, on 
the other. Publicity has a cleansing and 
policing power far more powerful than that 
of limitations. 


In 1968, the Committee for Economic 
Development, in its report entitled “‘Fi- 
nancing a Better Election System,” fur- 
ther amplified this theme. Again, it was 
noted that repeal of spending ceilings 
and enactment of tough disclosure laws 
would do the job: 

The inability to enforce ceilings on total 
.. . Outlays has led many political author- 
ities to call for its repeal, President Ken- 
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nedy’s Commission on Costs con- 
cluded that full public disclosure is a 
better way to control excessive expenditures. 
We concur. Broadening the base of financial 
support through enactment of tax incentives 
is a better way to minimize the influence of 
@ few large donors than any effort to fix 
statutory ceilings. 

With the enactment of tax incentives to 
broaden financial support and adoption of 
Sones leading to lower campaign costs, all 

ceilings on ... expenditures by candidates 


and political committees should be removed. 
It is our conviction that full public dis- 
closure, strictly enforced, will inhibit ex- 
cesses. 


Just last year, a Twentieth Century 
Fund task force issued a report, entitled 
“Electing Congress—The Financial Di- 
lemma,” in which it made a series of 
recommendations based on its own re- 
search on election campaigns. In its 
discussion of spending limits, the Task 
Force said: 

The traditional intent of campaign finance 
regulation in the United States has been to 
limit the size of cam: ... expenditures 
and to prohibit contributions from certain 
sources. The Corrupt Practices Act limits the 
amounts candidates and political committees 
may spend in any one year. Contributions 
from corporations, unions, and government 
contractors are prohibited entirely. 

We do not believe this policy of ceilings 
has served the public well because expendi- 
tures have been neither limited nor dis- 
closed. The limits now in the law—#$5,000 for 
a House candidate, $25,000 for a Senate can- 
didate, and $3 million a year for a political 
committee—are unrealistically low. They do 
not significantly affect the amount of cam- 
paign spending. They are unenforceable and 
while some members of the Task Force would 
prefer legal limits we believe that no work- 
able set of limits can be devised. 

Many people are concerned that candidates 
spend too much in their campaigns. At least 
one candidate for the House in 1968 spent 
$2 million in the general election alone. In 
some Senate campaigns, in the primary and 
general elections, as much as $5 or $6 million 
have been spent. Current laws have been in- 
effective in preventing or disclosing these ex- 
penditures. 

If there were full public disclosure and 
publication of all campaign contributions 
and expenditures during a campaign, the 
voters themselves could better judge whether 
a candidate has spent too much. This policy 
would do more to protect the political sys- 
tem from unbridled spending than legal 
limits on the size of contributions and ex- 
penditures. 

We recommend that all spending limits for 
congressional campaigns be eliminated. 


My approach, then, is full reporting 
and disclosure. I have successfully re- 
sisted the temptation to place arbitrary 
and meaningless ceilings on campaign 
expenditures. I have done so for a number 
of very significant reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is the ability to contest 
in an election. 

Limitations on campaign expenditures 
might tend to limit a challenger’s ability 
to compete effectively, since he would be 
restricted to the same amount as the in- 
cumbent, who, of course, is usually much 
more well known. The challenger will, in 
all probability, need to spend more to get 
the same recognition as the incumbent. 
In this sense, limitations limit competi- 
tion. 

The main concern in my bill is to pro- 
vide candidates with minimal levels of 
access to the electorate. This, of course, 
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shifts the concern from spending limita- 
tions to the proposals I am offering such 
as guarantees of low rate political ad- 
vertising in all media, reduced rate priv- 
ileges for political mail, and tax incen- 
tives for small political contributions. My 
emphasis is to provide serious candidates 
with greater access to the electorate. As 
such, some candidates could spend more 
just so long as the other candidates are 
given at least the minimal means to con- 
duct modern campaigns. 

Dr. Herbert Alexander sums it up quite 
well when he discusses the inadvisability 
of limitations on campaign expenditures: 

If limitations on committee spending are 
too low, they spur an increase in the number 
of committees. If limits on candidate spend- 
ing are low, they invite other forms of eva- 
sion—such as channeling funds to party, la- 
bor, or other committees for spending on be- 
half of the candidate. In addition, the federal 
(and many state) limitations require report- 
ing only of the spending that occurs with 
the candidate’s “knowledge and consent.” 
Candidates are able to comply with the ex- 
penditure limit personally while campaign 
committees or others—ostensibly without 
their “knowledge and consent”—do the 
spending for them. The exemptions in the 
federal law noted above are so broad that 
they vitiate the limit. Amounts spent before 
announcing candidacy may never be re- 
ported. Debts above limitations may be de- 
ferred or never reported. 

On the other hand, if limitations are too 
high, they may spur spending to that level. 
In any case, politicians are unlikely to re- 
frain from spending what they think nec- 
essary, and there are good reasons for assum- 
ing they know what is required to influence 
the electorate. 


My bill contains two new features— 
one relating to limits on individual con- 
tributions and the other relating to lim- 
its on what a candidate may contribute 
to his own campaign. As much as my bill 
relies on disclosure to curb abuses, I 
still feel that if limitations are desirable, 
they should be applied to contributions 
and not expenditures. 

First, individuals will be prohibited 
from contributing, in aggregate, more 
than $15,000 to any one presidential cam- 
paign, $10,000 to any one Senate cam- 
paign, and $5,000 to any one House cam- 
paign. Recognizing that abuses are still 
possible even with this tightly drawn pro- 
vision, I am hoping to cut down on some 
of the overly large contributions that 
have been flowing into Federal cam- 
paigns, I am also giving recognition to 
the fact that it would be impossible to set 
a single dollar limit for all campaigns 
since each of the three types of cam- 
paigns generally operate at different lev- 
els of spending. 

Second, candidates will be prohibited 
from contributing, in aggregate, to his 
own campaign, more than $50,000 if he is 
a candidate for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, $35,000 if he is a candidate for the 
Senate, and $25,000 if he is a candidate 
for the House. In this instance, I am try- 
ing to reduce the advantage that wealthy 
candidates always have when they are 
able to finance their own campaigns. But, 
again, I am recognizing the possibilities 
for abuse and the relative differences 
among the campaigns themselves. 

Notwithstanding these two new pro- 
visions, my approach continues to rely 
on full reporting and disclosure, As I 
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want to encourage, rather than discour- 
age, full reporting, I believe that it is 
absolutely necessary to remove all exist- 
ing expenditure ceilings. 

One point, though, must be made 
abundantly clear. Limits on spending fa- 
vor incumbent candidates. Since limits 
restrict competition, one can only as- 
sume that the more well known of two 
candidates will succeed since he already 
has a higher degree of recognition among 
the electroate. Some Members of Con- 
gress may think that it is politically pop- 
ular to say that they favor strict spend- 
ing limitations. However, these same in- 
dividuals often neglect to say that such 
ceilings may tend to give them the edge 
in a tight election. 

Congress has recenily enacted a new 
Legislative Reorganization Act to enable 
Senators, Representatives, and their re- 
spective committees to be more respon- 
sive. Both parties, in both Houses, have 
taken significant steps to modify the se- 
niority system. To act now by limiting 
campaign spending is to take a step back- 
ward. Such limits deceive an electorate 
that demands reform of its vital institu- 
tions, not regression. A vote for spending 
limitations is a vote for the status quo, 
& vote for incumbency. If one of the pur- 
poses of campaign reform is to restore 
some modicum of balance to the system, 
then we must face the issue squarely. We 
must allow challengers the same oppor- 
tunities that incumbents take for 
granted, 

The specifics of the reporting and dis- 
closure section of my bill are not entirely 
new. Detailed reports of receipts and ex- 
penditures must be filed by candidates 
and political committees diréctly to an 
independent Federal Elections Commis- 
sion. Information copies will be sent to 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk 
of the House, and U.S. district court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the area in which 
the candidate or committee operates. 
These reports must also be published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. There are five 
filing dates per year, four prior to gen- 
eral elections, and one following. Such 
reports are filed by a candidate’s central 
campaign treasurer on behalf of all the 
candidate’s committees. 

The Federal Elections Commission 
would make annual reports and keep 
files open for public inspection. It will 
also conduct audits and report violations 
to law-enforcement officials. 

TAX INCENTIVES FOR SMALL POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

This section of the bill is offered in an 
attempt to broaden the financial base of 
political participation. I am providing 
a maximum $25 tax credit or, as an al- 
ternative, a maximum $100 tax deduc- 
tion. Tax credits will generally be used 
by moderate-income earners who do not 
itemize their deductions for income tax 
purposes. Deductions would be used by 
higher income earners who itemize cer- 
tain deductible outlays. 

I believe very firmly that small tax- 
reduced political contributions will fur- 
ther encourage donors to support polit- 
ical candidates and campaigns, Candi- 
dates can then shift from too heavy a 
reliance on certain vested interests to 
the small donors who have always indi- 
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cated they would contribute if there 
were a small tax break. 

I fully realize the resistance there is 
to breaking open the tax laws for this 
purpose. But consider the alternatives. 
Full public subsidies to candidates would 
be more costly to the Government. And 
a checkoff system might unnecessarily 
disrupt our strong two-party system, es- 
pecially at the State and local levels, 
There is a revenue loss, but the actual 
amount is uncertain. There is simply no 
experience as to the number of claims 
that would be filed by eligible contribu- 
tors. And, of course, the revenue loss 
would vary from year to year since voter 
participation similarly varies. 

POLITICAL BROADCASTING AND ADVERTISING 


This section of the bill represents one 
of the more realistic attempts to in- 
crease a candidate’s accessibility to the 
advertising media and, thus, to the 
voters. Keeping that goal in mind, I felt 
that I did not want to dictate the ap- 
proach of any candidate’s campaign nor 
did I want to discriminate against the 
advertising media by either singling out 
one or by dictating percentage rate re- 
ductions to them. 

There are provisions in this section 
which relate to broadcast media and 
nonbroadcast media as well. First of all, 
there is a firm declaration of congres- 
sional intent that broadcasters have 
certain obligations to the public and to 
political candidates during election cam- 
paigns. Most of this language is ex- 
cerpted directly from existing Federal 
Communications Commission regula- 
tions and from Federal court decisions 
affecting the operations of broadcasters. 
I am simply codifying this language, 
thus making it clear, without specific 
congressional regulation, that Congress 
is dead serious in its belief that broad- 
casters must deliver the goods in the 
public interest. If past performance is 
any indicator, I am certain they will. 

From the candidate’s view, this ap- 
proach represents an attempt to make 
the broadcast media available to him, 
should he wish it, at preferred adver- 
tising rates for 4 weeks before primaries 
and 6 weeks before general elections. Po- 
litical advertising time can be purchased, 
at regular rates, any time outside of 
these preelection periods. In this way, I 
am attempting to get at the level of 
spending rather than the cost itself. I am 
also making an effort to shorten the 
length of campaigns by encouraging 
candidates to purchase time during the 
stated pre-election periods. Present cam- 
paigns are entirely too long. 

The broadcast portion of my bill re- 
peals the section 315(a) requirements 
for “equal time” only as they relate to 
the office of President or Vice President, 
This, I believe, will give broadcasters the 
flexibility they need in effectively pre- 
senting presidential campaigns to the 
public. Contrary to some thinking, there 
is absolutely no requirement whatsoever 
for any particular program format, nor 
any legal compulsion to participate. 

The sale of political broadcast time 
is being made ayailable to all candidates 
at the lowest unit cost, during specified 
preelection periods. In this way, political 
candidates are purchasing advertising 
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time at preferred rates and the broad- 
caster is not being forced to take any 
undue financial loss on his sale. 

My bill further requires broadcasters 
to sell “reasonable” amounts of time to 
all legally qualified candidates for public 
office. This will assure that those few 
broadcasters who happen to favor in- 
cumbent candidates cannot continue to 
do so by forbidding the sale of time to 
both candidates. The term “reasonable,” 
of course, is open to interpretation; but 
it can, I believe, be given a quick test 
run through the FCC when a complaint 
is filed. 

My bill also directs the FCC to report 
back to Congress within 1 year, on the 
implementation of the broadcast provi- 
sions, with recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation. 

The nonbroadcast portion of the bill 
assures candidates for Federal office who 
purchase political advertising space in 
newspapers, or magazines and other pe- 
riodical publications, or through bill- 
board facilities that the rates for such 
advertising are available at lowest unit 
cost. These preferred rates will similarly 
be made available during the 4-week and 
6-week preelection periods. 

The nonbroadcast media situation 
was discussed by the Committee for 
Economic Development in its 1968 re- 
port: 

We believe ... that it is reasonable to ex- 
pect periodicals with special mailing privi- 
leges to provide a public service. Moreover, 
advertising space should be equitably avall- 
able at standard rates. 


A committee member, Mr. William 
Benton, further explained it this way: 

The abdication of the press to cover can- 
didates’ TV activities is, in my Judgment, a 
most serious indictment of the press in the 
'68 campaign. Perhaps a part of the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that many news editors 
are trained to view TV as a rival medium 
rather than as a major source of news. 

I think the following is worth quoting 
from an article by Jules Witcover in the Fall 
issue of the Columbia Journalism Review: 

“Newspapers should stop combating tele- 
vision’s inroads simply by crying foul. If they 
began offering imaginative alternatives, per- 
haps they could start to regain the influence 
they once had in public affairs. To give tele- 
vision a make-or-break role in such key 
matters as a debate between candidates for 
the Presidency is a distortion, not a recog- 
nition, of its role in informing the public.” 


It is important to be nondiscrimina- 
tory in the treatment of political adver- 
tising media. But there will be some who 
raise constitutional questions with re- 
spect to this approach. To them, I say 
that it is moot. But I believe I am stand- 
ing on firm constitutional ground in re- 
gard to Congress’ right to regulate the 
conduct of Federal elections and in re- 
gard to Congress’ right to regulate com- 
merce, including postal rates for news 
distribution. 

My treatment of certain nonbroadcast 
media in this bill is bound to stir con- 
troversy. And so it should. But what the 
proposed legislation does not do should 
be noted: 

First. It does not require a newspaper 
or other nonbroadcast media to make 
available any of its space whatever for 
campaign advertising, to increase the 
scope of its customary publications, or to 
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reduce its news or other coverage in order 
to make space available for campaign 
advertising; 

Second. It does not require such 
media to make available any of its space, 
but if it chooses to make its space avail- 
able for one candidate for Federal office, 
then it must make an equivalent amount 
of space available, at the same rates, 
for all other candidates for such office; 

Third. It does not require such media 
to make charges for seasonal or isolated- 
type campaign advertisements at the 
same rates which commercial users pay 
for regular, continuing advertising space 
on a yearly, monthly, or other continu- 
ing basis; 

Fourth. It does not restrict or limit in 
any way the content or viewpoint of edi- 
torial or news comment; 

Fifth. It does not deprive such media 
of the right to refuse to publish material 
that is offensive, deceptive, or otherwise 
contrary to basic media standards. 

The legislation would also give the 
nonbroadcast communications media 
the option not to accept any campaign 
advertising at all—but if a particular 
medium elects to do so, it must extend 
to advertisers the same rates it charges 
commercial advertisers for equivalent 
advertising space. 

Moreover, the proposed legislation 
would not abridge the freedom of the 
press contrary to the first amendment. 
In no way does it circumscribe the free- 
dom of newspapers and other nonbroad- 
cast communications media to publish 
news as they desire it published, nor does 
it interfere with editorial policies, nor 
with the right to reject campaign ad- 
vertising entirely, nor to reject it be- 
cause it is offensive. The legislation 
would merely prohibit a newspaper, for 
example, from charging rates for po- 
litical campaign advertising space higher 
than it would charge an advertiser of 
peanuts or potatoes for the same space 
under the same circumstances. Since 
such a practice would be restrained by 
the proposed legislation without affect- 
ing the operations of a newspaper or 
other news medium as an organ of ex- 
pression or opinion, first amendment 
rights of the press would not be abridged. 

The nonbroadcast portion applies the 
same political advertising rate criteria 
as were applied in the broadcast portion. 
Although the media are different, in that 
one is directly under Federal control 
and the other is not, I believe that this 
approach will establish some equity in 
the treatment of political advertising. 
In any event, this is but one of many 
possible approaches. The Founding 
Fathers, in their wisdom, established a 
Supreme Court. If the Congress is dead- 
locked in judgment, let it be bold; our 
Nation’s highest tribunal will be the 
final arbiter as to what is constitutional 
and what is not. 

REDUCED RATES FOR POLITICAL MAIL 


No campaign reform bill would be 
complete without consideration of the 
use of the mail. Presently, incumbent 
Members of Congress have the franking 
privilege, or the use of the mail at no 
cost. In an election, this advantage 
weighs heavily against the challenger. 
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My bill addresses this inequity in a sensi- 
ble manner, 

In a general election, every major 
party congressional candidate is entitled 
to send two pieces of specially marked re- 
duced rate political mail for every regis- 
tered voter in the district or State. Every 
other congressional candidate may 
qualify for one piece. 

In a primary campaign, every major 
party congressional candidate will be 
able to mail two pieces of specially 
marked reduced-rate mail for every reg- 
istered voter in the district or State upon 
securing the signatures of 5 percent of 
the registered voters in that area. Every 
other congressional candidate may 
qualify for one piece upon securing the 
signatures of 3 percent of the registered 
voters in that area. 

I am offering to such political mail the 
rates presently offered to nonprofit or- 
ganizations. In this way, the revenue 
loss to the Government is not nearly as 
large as it would be with a free mailing. 
Also, only serious candidates would be 
using the reduced-rate privilege, since 
free mailings might tend to encourage 
those whose purposes do not relate to a 
legitimate campaign for Federal office. 

Mr. President, my bill represents a 
comprehensive effort to reform Federal 
election campaigns, I believe that the 
bill must be looked at in its entirety, 
rather than piece by piece. If the bill 
be viewed as the reform package which 
it is, I believe it will receive the consid- 
eration it merits. I urge my colleagues to 
act swiftly on these proposals to assure 
that the 1972 elections are conducted in 
a fair and effective manner. 

To fail to enact effective reform of 
campaign practices pursuant thereto will 
be justly regarded as a failure by this 
Congress to perform a long-neglected 
duty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
analysis of the major features of the bill 
and would respectfully request that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
now be recognized for further comment. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 956 
A bill to revise the Federal election laws, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Election 
Reform Act of 1971” 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL 
CODE 

Sec. 101. Section 591 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 591. Definitions 

“When used in sections 592 through 595, 
597, 599, 608, 610, and 614 of this title— 

“(a) ‘election’ means (1) a general, special, 
or primary election, (2) a convention or cau- 
cus of a political party held to nominate a 
candidate, (3) a primary held for the selec- 
tion of delegates to a national nominating 
convention of a political party, or for the 
expression of a preference for the nomination 
of persons for election to the office of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and (4) the elec- 
tion of delegates to a constitutional conven- 
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tion for proposing amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; 

“(b) ‘candidate’ means an individual who 
seeks nomination for election, or election, to 
Federal office whether or not such individual 
is elected, and for purposes of this para- 
graph, an individual shall be deemed to seek 
nomination for election, or election, if he 
(1) has taken the action necessary under 
the law of a State to qualify him for nom- 
ination for election, or election, to Federal 
Office, or (2) has recetvyed contributions or 
made expenditures, or has given his consent 
for any other person to receive contributions 
or make expenditures, with a view to bring- 
ing about his nomination for election, or 
election, to such an office, or (3) has knowl- 
edge or information that any other person or 
political committee has received contribu- 
tions or made expenditures, for the purpose 
of bringing about his nomination for elec- 
tion, or election, to such an office and has 
not notified that person or political commit- 
tee in writing to cease receiving such contri- 
butions or making such expenditures; 

“(c) ‘Federal office’ means the office of 
President or Vice President of the United 
States, or of Senator or Representative in, or 
Resident Commissioner or Delegate to, the 
Congress of the United States; 

“(d) ‘political committee’ means any in- 
dividual, committee, association, organiza- 
tion which accepts contributions or makes 
expenditures in excess of $1,000 during any 
calendar year; 

“(e) ‘contribution’ means— 

“(1) @ gift, donation, payment, or loan 
of money, or a gift, donation, or loan of any 
thing of value, made for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the nomination for election, or 
election, of any person to Federal office or 
as a presidential and vice-presidential elec- 
tor, or for the purpose of influencing the 
result of a primary held for the selection of 
delegates to a national nominating conven- 
tion of a political party, or for the expression 
of a preference for the nomination of per- 
Sons for election to the office of President 
and Vice President, or for the election of del- 
egates to a constitutional convention for pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States; 

“(2) a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make 
a contribution for such purposes; 

“(3) a transfer of funds by a political 
— to another political committee; 

"(4) providing facilities, equipment, 
supplies, personnel, advertising, or person- 
al or other services for such purposes with- 
out charge or at a charge which is below 
the usual charge for such facilities, equip- 
ment, supplies, personnel, advertising, or 
personal or other services; 

“(f) ‘expenditure’ means— 

“(1) a purchase, payment, distribution, 
loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, made for the purpose 
of influencing the nomination for election, 
or election, of any person to Federal office, 
or as a presidential or vice-presidential elec- 
tor, or for the purpose of influencing the 
result of a primary held for the selection 
of delegates to a national nominating con- 
vention of a political party, or for the ex- 
pression of a preference for the nomination 
of persons for election to the office of Pres- 
ident and Vice President, or for the election 
of delegates to a constitutional convention 
for proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; 

“(2) @ contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make 
an expenditure for such purposes; and 

“(3) a transfer of funds by a political 
committee to another political committee; 

“(g) ‘Person’ and ‘whoever’ mean an in- 
dividual, partnership, committee, association, 
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corporation, or any other organization or 
groups of persons; and 

“(h) ‘State’ means any of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 592 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “a general or special” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “any”. 

(b) Section 593 of such title is amended 
by striking out “any general or special elec- 
tion” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “any election”, 

(c) Section 594 of such title is amended 
by striking out “the office of President, Vice 
President, Presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Delegates or Commissioners 
from the Territories and Possessions” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Federal office or for 
the office of Presidential elector”. 

(d) Section 595 of such title is amended 
by striking out “the office of President, Vice 
President, Presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Delegate or Resident Commis- 
sioner from any Territory or Possession” and 
inserting in lieu thereof "Federal office or for 
the office of Presidential elector”. 

Sec. 103. Section 600 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$600. Promise of employment or other 
benefit for political activity 

“Whoever, directly or indirectly, promises 
any employment, position, compensation, 
contract, appointment, or other benefit, pro- 
vided for or made possible in whole or in 
part by any Act of Congress, or any special 
consideration in obtaining any such benefit, 
to. any person as consideration, favor, or re- 
ward for any political activity or the sup- 
port of or opposition to any candidate or any 
political party in any election, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both.” 

Sec. 104, Section 608 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 608. Limitations on political contribu- 
tions, expenditures, and purchases 

“(a) (1) No person, other than a political 

committee or a candidate, may make con- 
tributions directly or indirectly during any 
calendar year in an aggregate amount in ex- 
cess of— 

“(A) $15,000 to any candidate for the of- 
fice of President in connection with his cam- 
paigns for nomination for election, and elec- 
tion, to such office; 

“(B) $10,000 to any candidate for the of- 
fice of Senator in connection with his cam- 
paigns for nomination for election, and elec- 
tion, to such office; and 

“(C) $5,000 to any candidate for the office 
of Representative, or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to the Congress, in connec- 
tion with his campaigns for nomination for 
election, and election, to such office. 

“(2) Amounts contributed to the candi- 
date of any party for the office of Vice Presi- 
dent shall be held and considered to be con- 
tributions to the candidate of the same party 
for the office of President. Amounts contrib- 
uted to a political committee which make 
contributions to, or expenditures on behalf 
of, any candidate shall be held and consid- 
ered to be contributions to such candidate. 

“(b) (1) No candidate for nomination for 
election, or election, to Federal office may 
make expenditures from his personal funds, 
or the personal funds of his immediate 
family, in connection with his campaign for 
such nomination or election in excess of— 

“(A) $50,000, in the case of a candidate 
for the office of President or Vice President; 

“(B) $35,000 in the case of a candidate 
for the office of Senator; or 

“(C) $25,000, in the case of a candidate 
for the office of Representative, or Delegate 
or Resident Commissioner to the Congress. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, ‘immedi- 
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ate family’ means a candidate’s spouse, and 
any child, parent, grandparent, brother, or 
Sister of the candidate, and the spouses of 
such persons. 

“(c) (1) No political committee or candi- 
date may sell any goods, commodities, ad- 
vertising, articles, or services to any person 
other than a political committee or candi- 
date. No person other than a political com- 
mittee or candidate may purchase any goods, 
commodities, advertising, articles, or serv- 
ices from a poltical committee or a candi- 
date. 


“(2) This subsection shall not apply to a 
sale or purchase (A) of any political cam- 
paign pin, button, badge, flag, emblem, hat, 
banner, or similar campaign souvenir or any 
Political campaign literature or publications 
(but shall apply to sales of advertising in- 
cluding the sale of space in any publication), 
for prices not exceeding $25 each. (B) of tick- 
ets to political events or gatherings, (C) of 
food or drink for a charge not substantially 
in excess of the normal charge therefor, or 
(D) made in the course of the usual and 
known business, trade, or profession of any 
person or which is a normal arm’s-length 
transaction between persons, or a trans- 
action between a candidate and his spouse, 
child or parent. 

“(d) In all cases of violations of this sec- 
tion by a partnership, committee, associa- 
tion, corporation, or other organization or 
group of persons, the officers, directors, or 
managing heads thereof who knowingly and 
willfully participate in such violation shall 
be punished as herein provided. 

“(e) Any person who violates any provi- 
sion of this section shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both.” 

Sec. 105. Section 609 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is repealed. 

Sec. 106. Section 611 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$611. Contributions by Government con- 
tractors 

“Whoever (1) enters into any contract with 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof, either for the rendition of 
personal services or furnishing any mate- 
rial, supplies, or equipment to the United 
States or any department or agency there- 
of, or selling any land or building to the 
United States or any department. or agency 
thereof, if payment for the performance of 
such contract or payment for such material, 
supplies, equipment, land, or building is to be 
made in whole or in part from funds appro- 
priated by the Congress, and (2) during the 
Period of negotiation for, or performance 
under, such contract or furnishing of mate- 
rial, supplies, equipment, land, or buildings, 
directly or indirectly makes any contribu- 
tion of money or any other thing of value, 
or promises expressly or impliedly to make 
any such contribution, (1) to any person, 
association, or organization for the purpose 
of influencing the nomination for election, 
or election, of any person to any public of- 
fice, or (ii) to any person, political party, 
committee, or candidate for any public of- 
fice for any political purpose whatever; or 

“whoever knowingly solicits any such con- 
tribution from any such person, for any such 
purpose during any such period— 

“shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

Sec. 107. (a) Chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“$614. Use of contribution for personal 
purposes 

“Whoever, being a Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or Resident Commissioner or Dele- 
gate to, Congress, or an individual elected 
or appointed as Senator, or elected as Rep- 
resentative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner, or a candidate for any such office, 
directly or indirectly receives any contribu- 
tion as a result of a fund-raising event or 
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activity organized in his behalf, and uses all 
or any part oy such contribution for per- 
sonal, living, or family purposes, shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both.” 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 29 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“614. Use of contribution for personal 


purposes. 

Sec. 108. So much of the sectional analysis 
at the beginning of chapter 29 of title 18 
of the United States Code as relates to sec- 
tions 600, 608, 609, and 611 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“600. Promise of employment or other bene- 
fit for political activity. 

“608, Limitation on political contributions, 
expenditures, and purchases, 

“609. Repealed. 

“611. Contributions by Government contrac- 
tors.” 


TITLE II—DISOLOSURE OF FEDERAL 

CAMPAIGN FINANCING DEFINITONS 

Sec. 201. For purposes of this title— 

(a) “election” means (1) a general, spe- 
cial, or primary election, (2) a convention 
or caucus of a political party held to nomi- 
nate a candidate, (3) a primary held for the 
selection of delegates to a national nominat- 
ing convention of a political party, or for the 
expression of a preference for the nomina- 
tions of persons for election to the office of 
President and Vice President, and (4) the 
election of delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention for proposing amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States; 

(b) “candidate” means an individual who 
seeks nomination for election, or election, 
to Federal office whether or not such individ- 
ual is elected, and for purposes of this para- 
graph, an individual shall be deemed to seek 
nomination for election, or election, if he 
(1) has taken the action necessary under the 
law of a State to qualify him for nomination 
for election, or election, to Federal office, or 
(2) has received contributions or made ex- 
penditures, or has given his consent for any 
other person to receive contributions or make 
expenditures, with a view to bringing about 
his nomination for election, or election, to 
such an office, or (3) has knowledge or in- 
formation that any other person or political 
committee has received contributions or 
made expenditures, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about his nomination for election, or 
election, to such an office and has not noti- 
fied that person or political committee in 
writing to cease receiving such contributions 
or making such expenditures; 

(c) “Federal office” means the office of 
President or Vice President of the United 
States, or of Senator or Representative in, 
or Resident Commissioner or Delegate to, 
the Congress of the United States; 

(d) “political committee” means any in- 
dividual, committee, association, or organi- 
zation which accepts contributions or makes 
expenditures in excess of $1,000 during any 
calendar year; 

(e) “authorized candidate’s committee” 
means a political committee which is orga- 
nized specifically for the purpose of aiding, 
assisting, or promoting the nomination or 
election of a candidate for Federal office and 
which is authorized by such candidate for 
such purpose; 

(f) “central campaign committee” means 
the single authorized candidate’s committee 
designated in writing by such candidate as 
his agent for reporting contributions and ex- 
penditures to the Commission; 

(g) “contribution” means— 

(1) a gift, donation, payment, or loan of 
money, except a loan to a candidate by a 
national or State bank, savings and loan 
institution, or licensed lending institution, 
or & gift, donation, or loan of anything of 
value, made for the purpose of influencing 
the nomination for election, or election, of 
any person to Federal office or as a presi- 
dential or vice-presidential elector, or for the 
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purpose of influencing the result of a pri- 
mary held for the selection of delegates to 
a national nominating convention of a po- 
litical party or for the expression of a pref- 
erence for the nomination of persons for elec- 
tion to the office of President and Vice Pres- 
ident, or for the election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention for proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States; 

(2) a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make 
a contribution for such purposes; 

(3) a transfer of funds by a political com- 
mittee to another political committee; and 

(4) providing facilities, equipment, sup- 
plies, personnel, advertising, or personal or 
other services for such p without 
charge or at a charge which is below the 
usual charge for such facilities, equipment, 
supplies, personnel, advertising, or services; 

(h) “expenditure” means— 

(1) @ purchase, payment, distribution, 
loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or 
any thing of value, made for the purpose of 
influencing the nomination for election, or 
election, of any person to Federal office, or as 
a presidential or vice-presidential elect, or 
for the purpose of influencing the result of 
a primary held for the selection of delegates 
to a national nominating convention of a 
political party, or for the expression of a 
preference for the nomination of persons for 
election to the office of President and Vice 
President, or for the election of delegates 
to a constitutional convention for proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States; 

(2) a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make 
an expenditure for such , and 

(3) a transfer of funds by a political com- 
mittee to another political committee; 

(i), “person” means an individual, part- 
nership, committee, association, corporation, 
or any other organization or group of per- 
sons; and 

(J) “State” means any of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS COMMISSION 


Sec. 202. (a) (1) There is hereby created a 
commission to be known as the Federal Elec- 
tions Commission (referred to hereafter in 
this Act as “Commission”), which shall be 
composed of five members, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(2) A person may not be appointed to the 
Commission— 

(A) if at the time of his appointment he 
was not a member of a major political party, 
or 

(B) if his appointment results in more 
than three persons from his party being 
members of the Commission. For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term “major political 
party” means a national political party whose 
candidate for President received either the 
largest or the next largest popular vote in 
the preceding presidential election. 

(3) One of the original members shall be 
appointed for a term of two years, one for & 
term of four years, one for a term of six 
years, one for a term of eight years, and one 
for a term of ten years beginning from the 
effective date of this title, but their succes- 
sors shall be appointed for terms of ten 
years each, except that any individual chosen 
to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for 
the unexpired term of the member whom he 
shall succeed. The President shall designate 
one member to serve as Chairman of the 
Commission, and one member to serve as 
Vice Chairman. The Vice Chairman shall act 
as Chairman in the absence or disability of 
the Chairman or in the event of a vacancy in 
that office. 
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(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
impair the right of the remaining members 
to exercise all the powers of the Commission. 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(a) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the action it 
has taken; the names, salaries, and duties 
of all individuals in its employ and the 
moneys it has disbursed; and shall make 
such further reports on the matters within 
its jurisdiction and such recommendations 
for further legislation as may appear desir- 
able. 

(e)(1) Members of the Commission shall, 
while serving on the business of the Com- 
mission, be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate fixed by the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per day, including traveltime; and 
while so serving away from their homes or 

places of business, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in Heu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) The Commission shall, in accordance 
with chapter 51 of title 5, United States Code, 
and subchapter IIT of chapter 53 of title 5, 
United States Code, appoint and fix the 
compensation of an Executive Director and 
such other officers, agents, attorneys, and 
employees as it deems necessary to assist it 
in the performance of its functions. 

(3) The Executive Director shall be the 
chief administrative officer of the Commis- 
sion. He shall perform his duties under the 
direction and supervision of the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission may delegate any 
of its functions, other than the making of 
regulations, to him. 

(f) The principal office of the Commis- 
sion shall be in or near the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it may meet or exercise any or 
all of its powers at any other place. 

(g) All officers, agents, attorneys, and 
employees of the Commission shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 7324 and 
7325 of title 5, United States Code, notwith- 
standing any exemption contained therein. 

(h) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion— 

(1) to develop prescribed forms for the 
making of the reports and statements 
required by this title; 

(2) to prepare and publish a manual 
setting forth recommended uniform methods 
of bookkeeping and reporting for use by 
persons required to make reports and state- 
ments required by this title; 

(3) to develop a filing, coding, and cross- 
indexing system consonant with the purposes 
of this title; 

(4) to make reports and statements filed 
with it available for public inspection and 
copying during regular office hours within 
24 hours after filing and to make copying 
facilities available; 

(5) to preserve such reports and state- 
ments for a period of ten years from date 
of receipt; 

(6) to prepare and publish, within ten 
working days after the thirty-first day of 
January and the tenth days of March, June, 
and September of each year, and within 
three calendar days after the due dates of 
the reports required to be filed on the 
fifteenth and fifth days preceding an elec- 
tion, summaries of the respective reports 
received which shall contain, in addition to 
such other information as the Commission 
may determine, compilations disclosing the 
total receipts and expenditures appearing in 
each report by categories of amounts as the 
Commission shall determine, and shall also 
include the full name and address and 
amount of contribution of each person, listed 
alphabetically, shown to have contributed 
the sum of $100 or more; and such sum- 
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maries shall be grouped according to can- 
didates and parties; 

(7) to prepare and publish an annual re- 
port including compilations of (A) total re- 
ported contributions and expenditures for all 
candidates, political committees, and other 
persons during the year; (B) total amounts 
expended according to such categories as 
the Commission shall determine and broken 
down into candidate, party, and nonparty ex- 
penditures; (C) total amounts contributed 
according to such categories of amounts as 
the Commission shall determine; and (D) 

te amounts contributed by any con- 
tributor shown to have contributed the sum 
of $100 or more during any calendar year; 

(8) to prepare and publish from time to 
time special reports comparing the various 
totals and categories of contributions and 
expenditures made with respect to preced- 
ing elections; 

(9) to prepare and publish such other re- 
ports as it may deem appropriate; 

(10) to assure wide dissemination of sum- 
maries and reports; 

(11) to make from time to time audits and 
field investigations with respect to reports 
and statements filed under the provisions of 
this title, and with respect to alleged failures 
to file any report or statement required under 
the provisions of this title; 

(12) to report suspected violations of law 
to the appropriate law enforcement authori- 
ties; and 

(13) to prescribe rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

(i) (1) Any person who believes a viola- 
tion of this title has occurred may file a com- 
plaint with the Commission. If the Commis- 
sion determines there is substantial reason 
to believe such a violation has occurred, it 
shall expeditiously make an investigation, 
which shall also include an investigation of 
reports and statements filed by the complain- 
ant if he is a candidate, of the matter com- 
plained of. Whenever in the judgment of the 
Commission, after affording due notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing, any person has 
engaged or is about to engage in any acts 
or practices which constitute or will consti- 
tute a violation of any provision of this title 
or any regulation or order issued thereunder, 
the Attorney General on behalf of the United 
States shall institute a civil action for relief, 
including a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or any other appro- 
priate order in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the 
person is found, resides, or transacts busi- 
ness, Upon a proper showing that such person 
has engaged or is about to engage in such 
acts or practices, a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order 
shall be granted without bond by such court. 

(2) In any action brought under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, subpenas for 
witnesses who are required to attend a United 
States district court may run into any other 
district. 

(3) Any party aggrieved by an order 
granted under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section may, at any time within sixty days 
after the date of entry thereof, file a petition 
with the United States Court of Appeals for 
the circuit in which such person is found, 
resides, or transacts business, for judicial re- 
view of such order, 

(4) The judgment of the court of appeals 
affirming or setting aside, in whole or in part, 
any such order of the district court shall be 
final, subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 


(5) Any action brought under this subsec- 
tion shall be advanced on the docket of the 
court in which filed, and put ahead of all 
other actions (other than other actions 
brought under this subsection), 
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ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEES 
Sec. 203. (a) Every political committee 
shall have a chairman and & treasurer. No 
contribution and no expenditure for the pur- 
pose of influencing a nomination or an elec- 
tion shall be accepted or made by or on be- 
half of such a committee at a time when 
there is a vacancy in the office of chairman or 
treasurer thereof. No expenditure shall be 
made for or on behalf of a political commit- 
tee without the authorization of its chair- 
man or treasurer, or their designated agents, 
and no such expenditure shall be made un- 
less such committee is registered with the 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 204. 

(b) Every person who receives a contribu- 
tion for a political committee shall, on de- 
mand of the treasurer, and in any event with- 
in five days after the receipt of such con- 
tribution, render to the treasurer a detailed 
account thereof, including the amount, the 
full name and address of the person making 
such contribution, and the date on which 
the contribution was received. 

(c) AN funds of a political committee 
shall be kept separate from other funds. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of a political committee to keep a detailed 
and exact account of— 

(1) all contributions made to or for such 
committee; 

(2) the full name and legal mailing ad- 
dress of every person making any contribu- 
tion, and the date and amount thereof; 

(3) all expenditures made by or on þe- 
half of such committee; and 

(4) the full name and legal mailing ad- 
dress of every person to whom any expendi- 
ture is made, and the date and amount 
thereof. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to obtain and keep a receipted bill, stating 
the particulars, for every expenditure made 
by or on behalf of a political committee of 
$100 or more in amount, and for any such 


expenditure in a less amount if the ag- 
gregate of expenditures to the same person 
in any year exceeds $100. The treasurer shall 
preserve all receipted bills and accounts re- 
quired to be kept by this section for periods 
of time to be determined by the Commission 
in accordance with published regulations. 


REGISTRATION OF POLITICAL COMMITTEES 

Sec, 204. (a) Any committee, association, 
or organization which anticipates receiving 
contributions or making expenditures in ex- 
cess of $1,000 during any calendar year shall, 
within ten days after its organization, file 
with the Commission a statement of organi- 
zation. For purposes of this section, such a 
committee, association, or organization shall 
be considered a political committee. Each 
political committee in existence upon the 
date of enactment of this Act shall file a 
statement of organization with the Com- 
mission at such time as may be prescribed 
by the Commission. 

(b) The statement of organization shall 
include— 

(1) the name and address of the commit- 
tee; 

(2) the names, addresses, and relationships 
of affiliated or connected organizations; 

(3) the area, scope, or jurisdiction of the 
committee; 

(4) the full name, address, and position 
of the custodian of books and accounts; 

(5) the full name, address, and position of 
other principal officers, including officers and 
members of the finance committee of such 
committee if any; 

(6) the name, office sought, and party affil- 
jation of each candidate whom the commit- 
tee is supporting; or, if the committee is 
supporting the entire ticket of any party, 
the name of the party; 

(7) a listing of all banks, safety deposit 
boxes, or other repositories used; 

(8) a statement whether the committee is 
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required by law to file reports with State 
or local officers, and, if so, the names, ad- 
dresses, and positions of such officers; and 

(9) such other information as shall be 
required by the Commission by published 
regulation. 

(e) Any change in information previously 
submitted in a statement of organization 
shall be reported to the Commission within 
the ten-day period following the change. 

(f) Any political committee which, after 
having filed one or more statements of or- 
ganization, disbands, or determines it will 
no longer receive contributions or make ex- 
penditures shall so notify the Commission, 


REPORTS BY POLITICAL COMMITTEES AND 
CENTRAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES 

Sec. 205. (a)(1) The treasurer of each po- 
litical committee which receives contribu- 
tions or makes expenditures in connection 
with any candidate’s election campaign shall 
file a report at such times and containing 
such information as the Commission may 
prescribe with such candidate’s central cam- 
paign committee. The Commission shall pre- 
scribe such reporting times and such report- 
ing items as will enable each candidate's cen- 
tral campaign committee to file the reports 
required of it under subsection (b) of this 
section in a timely, complete, and current 
manner. 

(2) The treasurer of each central cam- 
paign committee shall file reports of re- 
ceipts and expenditures with the Commis- 
sion, on forms to be prescribed by the Com- 
mission, which shall transmit a copy of such 
reports to the clerk of the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
principal office of the committee is located 
and, in the case of candidates for nomina- 
tion for election, or election, to the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives, to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as may be ap- 
propriate. Such reports shall be filed on the 
thirty-first day of January, the tenth day 
of March, June, and September of each year, 
and on the fifteenth and fifth days preceding 
the date on which an election is held. Such 
reports shall be complete as of such date 
as the Commission may prescribe, which 
shall not be less than five days before the 
filing date. 

(b) Each report required under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) shall contain— 

(1) the amount of cash on hand held by 
the candidate’s authorized candidate’s com- 
mitteés at the beginning of the reporting 
period; 

(2) the full name and legal mailing ad- 
dress of each person who has made a con- 
tribution within the calendar year to such 
committees or to a political committee re- 
ported under the provisions of paragraph (3) 
together with the amount and date of such 
contribution; 

(3) the name and address of each political 
committee and candidate from which the 
reporting committee received any transfer 
of funds, together with the amounts and 
dates of all such transfers; 

(4) the full name and address of each per- 
son to whom an expenditure has been made 
by the committee during the calendar year 
in one or more items of the aggregate amount 
or value of $100 or more, together with the 
amount, date, and purpose of such expendi- 
ture; 

(5) the total sum of expenditures made 
by. such committee during the calendar year 
and not stated under paragraph (4); and 

(6) the name and address of each politi- 
cal committee and candidate to which the 
reporting committee made any transfer of 
funds, together with the amounts and dates 
of all such transfers. 

(c)(1) Each item of expenditure shall be 
described in sufficient detail to identify it 
accurately, including in the case of printed 
cards, pamphlets, circulars, posters, dodgers, 
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booklets, or other such advertisements, writ- 
ings, or statements (such as reprints from 
periodicals, books, newspapers, or other pub- 
lications, the title and number of each; in 
the case of newspaper advertisements, the 
name and address of the newspaper; in the 
case of radio and television items, the name 
and address of the station; and in the case 
of the purchase of the services of campaign 
consultant firms, advertising agencies, media 
consultant firms, and other such commercial 
organizations, the name and address of the 
firm together with the particular services 
rendered. 

(2) Each expenditure shall be described by 
general category, as prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

(d) The reports required to be filed by sub- 
section (a) shall be cumulative during the 
calendar year to which they relate, but where 
there has been no change in an ltem reported 
in a previous report only the amount need 
be carried forward. 

(e) The report filed on January 31 of 
each year shall cover the entire preceding 
calendar year, and the information covering 
such year shall be stated separately from 
information covering the year in which the 
report is filed. 


REPORTS BY CANDIDATES FOR SENATOR, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, DELEGATE, AND RESIDENT COM- 
MISSIONER 
Sec. 206. (a) Each candidate for Senator 

or Representative in, or Resident Commis- 
sioner or Delegate to, the Congress of the 
United States shall file reports of contribu- 
tions received and expenditures made with 
the Commission, on a form to be prescribed 
by it, and the Commission shall transmit a 
copy thereof to the Secretary of the Senate 
or Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
as May be appropriate. Such reports shall be 
filed on the fifteenth and fifth days pre- 
ceding the date on which the election in 
which such candidate is a candidate is held, 
and be complete as of such date as the Com- 
mission may prescribe, but not less than five 
days before the filing date. 

(b) Such report shall contain— 

(1) a correct and itemized detailed re- 
port of all contributions received by the 
candidate, and not otherwise accounted for 
by his central campaign committee, includ- 
ing his own funds, and of all expenditures 
made by him not otherwise accounted for 
by his central campaign committee in the 
same manner as required by the treasurer of 
& political committee by section 205; 

(2) a list of the names and addresses of 
each candidate’s committee authorized by 
him to support his candidacy, together with 
the amount of contributions received, and 
expenditures made, on behalf of his candi- 
dacy cumulative for the reporting dates au- 
thorized in section 206 (a); and 

(3) a list of the names and addresses of 
each political committee making contribu- 
tions in support of his candidacy, together 
with the amount and date of each contribu- 
tion. 


REPORTS BY CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AS PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OR FOR NOMINATION 
FOR THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OR VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


Sec. 207. (a) Candidates for election as 
President and Vice President of the United 
States who are nominees of a political party 
shall jointly file reports of receipts and ex- 
penditures with the Commission, on forms to 
be prescribed by it. Such forms shall be com- 
plete as of the same dates, shall be filed with 
the same time limitations, and shall contain 
the same information as that prescribed in 
section 206 for candidates for the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

(b) Candidates for nomination for the of- 
fice of President and Vice President shall file 
reports of receipts and expenditures with the 
Commission on forms to be prescribed by it. 
Such reports shall be complete as of the same 
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dates, shall be filed with the same time limi- 
tations, and shall contain the same informa- 
tion as that prescribed in section 206 for 
candidates for the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 


REPORTS ON CONVENTION FINANCING 

Sec. 208. (a) Each committee, association, 
or other organization which— 

(1) represents a State, or a political sub- 
division thereof, or any group of persons in 
such State, in dealing with officials of a na- 
tional political party with respect to matters 
involving a national convention held in such 
State or political subdivision to nominate a 
candidate for the office of President or Vice 
President, or 
~ (2) represents a national political party 
in making arrangements for a national con- 
vention of such party held to nominate a 
candidate for the office of President or Vice 
President, 


shall, within sixty days following the end of 
the convention (but not later than twenty 
days prior to the date on which presidential 
and vice-presidential electors are chosen), 
file with the Commission a full and com- 
plete financial statement, in such form and 
detail as the Commission may prescribe, the 
sources from which it derived its funds and 
the purposes for which such funds were 
expended. 

(b) For purposes of this section, “na- 
tional political party” means any political 
party whose candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States campaigns for 
nomination for election, or election, to such 
office in more than 6 States during the year 
in which a presidential election is held. 


REPORTS BY CONTRIBUTORS 

Sec. 209. (a) Every person who, singly or 
together with the members of his immediate 
family, makes contributions to a political 
committee or candidate, or makes other con- 
tributions or expenditures for the purpose of 
influencing the nomination or election of a 
candidate, aggregating in all more than 
$1,000 within a calendar year, shall file with 
the Commission, at such times and in such 
form as shall be prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, a report of such contributions and ex- 
penditures. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, 
“members of his immediate family” means a 
candidate’s spouse and any child, parent, 
grandparent, brother, or sister, of the can- 
didate, and the spouses of any of the fore- 
going, 


AUTHORIZATION OF CANDIDATE’S COMMITTEES: 
EXPENDITURES BY UNAUTHORIZED POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 210. (a) A candidate for nomination 
for election, or election, to Federal office may 
authorize in writing one or more candidate’s 
committees to recelve contributions or make 
expenditures in support of his candidacy and 
shall designate one such committee as his 
central campaign committee. Such authoriza- 
tion and designation shall be addressed to 
the chairman of the candidate’s committee 
and a copy of such authorization and desig- 
nation shall be promptly filed with the Com- 
mission. The Commission shall file a copy 
of each such authorization and designation 
received with the clerk of the District court 
of the United States in the district in which 
the candidate who filed the authorization or 
designation resides. Any withdrawal of au- 
thorization or designation shall also be in 
writing and addressed and filed in the same 
manner as was the original authorization or 
designation. 

(b) No political committee shall, in sup- 
port of any candidate who has not authorized 
such committee to support his candidacy— 

(1) print or publish any card, pamphlet, 
circular, poster, dodger, sticker, advertise- 
ment, book, writing, or other statement 
without stating thereon in letters of such 
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size as to be easily legible that such com- 
mittee has not been authorized by such 
candidate to support his candidacy; or 

(2) sponsor or pay any portion of the cost 
of @ speech or radio or television broadcast 
without declaring, at the beginning and the 
end of such speech or broadcast, that such 
committee has not been authorized by such 
candidate to support his candidacy. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 211. It is unlawful for any person to 
make a contribution or expenditure in con- 
nection with any election of candidates in 
any name other than his own full name, or 
for any candidate, political committee, or 
other person knowingly to accept or receive 
any contribution prohibited by this section. 


STATEMENTS FILED WITH CLERKS OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS 


Sec. 212. (a) The Commission shall trans- 
mit a copy of each report filed with it to the 
appropriate United States district court. The 
appropriate court shall be— 

(1) in the case of a report filed by a candi- 
date’s central campaign committee, the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district in which the principal office of such 
committee is located; 

(2) in the case of a report filed by a candi- 
date for Federal office, or any other person, 
the United States district court for the 
judicial district in which such person’s resi- 
dence is located; and 

(3) in the case of reports filed under sec- 
tion 208, the United States district court 
for the judicial district in which the prin- 
cipal office of the reporting organization is 
located. 


The Commission may transmit additional 
copies of any report filed with it under this 
title to the clerk of any other United States 
district court when the Commission deter- 
mines that the public interest will be served 
thereby. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the clerks under 
subsection (a)— 

(1) to receive and maintain in an orderly 
manner all reports and statements required 
by this title to be filed with such clerks; 

(2) to preserve such reports and state- 
ments for a period of at least ten years from 
date of receipt; 

(3) to make the reports and statements 
filed with it available for public inspection 
and copying during regular office hours, com- 
mencing as soon as practicable after filing 
but not later than the end of the second 
day following the day during which it was 
received, and to permit copying of any such 
report or statement by hand or by duplicat- 
ing machine, as requested by any person, 
at the expense of such person; and 

(4) to compile and maintain a current 
list of all statements, or parts of statements, 
pertaining to each candidate. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR FILING REPORTS 

Sec. 213. (a) The reports required to be 
filed by this title— 

(1) shall be verified by the oath or af- 
firmation of the person filing such reports, 
taken before any officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths; and 

(2) shall be deemed properly filed when 
delivered to the specified recipient, or when 
deposited in an established post office within 
the prescribed time, duly stamped, regis- 
tered, and properly addressed, but in the 
event it is not received a duplicate of such 
report shall be promptly filed upon notice 
of its nonreceipt by the officer with whom it 
is required to be filed. 

(b) A copy of each such report shall be 
preserved by the person filing it for a pe- 
riod of one year from the date of filing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION; PUBLICATION IN 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Sec. 214. (a) To assist the Congress in 
appraising the administration of this title 
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and in developing such amendments or 
legislation relating thereto as it may deem 
necessary, the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives shall exercise continu- 
ous watchfulness over the administration 


of this title by the agencies concerned. It 
shall be the duty of these committees— 

(1) to study all pertinent reports and 
summaries submitted to them by the Com- 
mission, and other such materials as may 
be 


necessary; 

(2) to ascertain from the Commission 
whether candidates, political committees, or 
others have failed to file statements re- 
quired by this title, or have filed defective 
statements; 

(3) to review such reports at regular inter- 
vals to ascertain the actions taken by those 
agencies; and any department, official, or 
agency administering any of the provisions 
of this title shall, at the request of either 
of the committees, from time to time con- 
sult with such committee with respect to its 
activities under this title; 

(4) to take such other actions as shall be 
deemed necessary and proper to carry out 
their duties under this subsection; and 

(5) to report to the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, respectively, from time 
to time, on their activities under this title. 

(b) Reports filed with the Commission un- 
der sections 205 through 209 shall be pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record next pub- 
lished after such reports are made available 
for public inspection and copying under sec- 
tion 202(h) (4). However, if there is no Con- 
gressional Record published on any of the 4 
days following the date on which such re- 
ports are made available for public inspec- 
tion and copying, then a Congressional Rec- 
ord containing such reports shall be pub- 
lished on the fifth day following such date. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 215. (a) Except as provided by sub- 
section (b), whoever violates any provision 
of this title, except a provision for which a 
specific penalty is provided, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year or both. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates any provi- 
sion of this title shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years or both. 

STATE LAWS NOT AFFECTED 

Sec. 216. (a) Nothing in this title shall be 
deemed to invalidate or make inapplicable 
any provision of any State law, except where 
compliance with such provision of law would 
result in a violation of a provision of such 
title. 

(b) The Commission shall encourage, and 
cooperate with, the election officials in the 
several States to develop procedures which 
will eliminate the necessity of multiple filings 
by permitting the filing of copies of Federal 
reports to satisfy the State requirements. 

PARTIAL INVALIDITY 

Sec. 217. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof, to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of such title and the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


REPEALING CLAUSE 
SEC. 218. The Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925, as amended, is repealed. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 219. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 220. This title shall take effect on the 
January 1 next following the calendar year in 
which it is enacted, except that section 202 
shall take effect 60 days prior to such date. 
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TITLE IXI—COMMUNICATIONS 
DECLARATION 


Sec. 301. The Congress declares that— 

(1) broadcast licensees have an afirma- 
tive duty generally to encourage and imple- 
ment, the broadcast of all sides of contro- 
versial public issues over their facilities, 
over and beyond their obligation to make 
available on demand opportunities for the 
expression of opposing views on such issues; 

(2) broadcast licenses should play a con- 
scious and positive role in bringing about 
balanced presentation of opposing view- 
points on controversial public issues; 

(3) broadcast licensees have an obligation 
to devote a reasonable percentage of their 
broadcast time to the presentation of news 
and programs devoted to the consideration 
and discussion of public issues of interest in 
their communities, and, although each li- 
censee must exercise discretion in discharg- 
ing this obligation, he must act in the public 
mterest and cannot refuse or withhold cov- 
erage of important issues or views because 
of his private beliefs; and 

(4) the foundation stone of the American 
system of broadcasting is the right of the 
public to be informed, rather than any right 
on the part of the Government, any broad- 
cast licensee, or any individual member of 
the public to broadcast his own particular 
views on any matter. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 315(a) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315(a)) 
is amended by inserting after “public office” 
in the first sentence thereof a comma and 
the following: “other than the office of Pres- 
ident or Vice President of the United States,”. 

(b) Section 315(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The charges made for the use of any 
broadcasting station by any legally qualified 
candidate for any public office during the 30 
days preceding the date of a primary elec- 
tion, and during the 45 days preceding the 
date of a general or special election, in which 
he is a candidate shall not exceed the lowest 
unit charge of the station for the same 
amount of time in the same time period.” 

(c) Section 315(c) of such Act is amended 
by, striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“and to insure that all licensees make avail- 
able to legally qualified candidates for pub- 
lic office reasonable amounts of time for use 
of broadcasting stations under the provisions 
of this section.” 

(d). Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission shall report to the Con- 
gress on the implementation of the amend- 
ments made by this section, together with 
any recommendations the Commission may 
have in connection with such report, includ- 
ing recommendations for additional legisla- 
tion. 


COMMERCIAL USER RATES FOR NONBROADCAST 
COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA SERVICES 


Sec. 303. (a) As used in this section— 

(1) “nonbroadcast communications media” 
means newspapers, magazines and other pe- 
riodical publications, and billboard facilities; 

(2) “person” means an individual, partner- 
ship, association or corporation engaged in 
the business of furnishing. nonbroadcast 
communications media services; and 

(3) “Federal office’ means the office of 
President or Vice President of the United 
States, or of Senator or Representative in, or 
Resident Commissioner or Delegate to, the 
Congress of the United States. 

(b) During the thirty days preceding the 
date of any primary election, and during the 
forty-five days preceding the date of any gen- 
eral or special election, to the extent aperson 
chooses to make advertising space in his non- 
broadcast communications medium available 
to a candidate for Federal office in connection 
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with such candidate’s campaign for nomi- 
nation for election, or election, to such office, 
such space shall be made available at the 
lowest unit rate charged by that person to 
his commercial users for equivalent advertis- 
ing space. 

(c) Whenever a person chooses to make ad- 
vertising space in his nonbroadcast commun- 
ications medium available to any candidate 
for Federal office in connection with such 
candidate’s campaign for nomination for 
election, or election, to such office, he shall 
make an equivalent amount of space avail- 
able at the same rate to all candidates for 
the same office. 

(d) Violation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion is punishable or a fine of not more than 
$500, imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or both. 


TITLE IV—CAMPAIGN MAIL 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 

“Congressional Campaign Mail Act”. 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 402. As used in this title— 

(1) “Federal office” means the office of 
Senator, or Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to the Congress; 

(2) “major party candidates” means— 

(a) the legally qualified candidate of 4 
political party whose candidate in the next 
preceding general election for the same Fed- 
eral office received at least 30 percent of the 
total number of votes cast for all candidates 
for such office; or 

(b) any legally qualified candidate for 
election to a Federal office who is not amli- 
ated with a political party and who was a 
candidate for the same office in the next pre- 
ceding general election for such office and 
who received at least 30 percent of the total 
number of votes cast in such election for all 
candidates for such office; 

(3) “minor party candidate” means any 
legally qualified candidate for election to 
Federal office who is not a major party can- 
didate; 

(4) “State” means each of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

(5) “campaign mail” means campaign 
literature mailed by a candidate for nomina- 
tion for election, or election, to Federal 
office in connection with his campaign for 
nomination or election. 

RATES 

Sec. 403..On and after the first day of 
January following the date of enactment of 
this Act, campaign mail which is mailed in 
accordance with section 404 of this title and 
regulations promulgated by the Postal Serv- 
ice to carry out the provisions of this title 
(and the Postal Service is authorized to 
promulgate such regulations)— 

(1) shall be considered matter mailed by 
a qualified nonprofit organization under 
section 4452(b) of title 39, United States 
Code, as such section existed on August 11, 
1970; and 

(2) may be mailed at the same rates of 
postage that any such organization is au- 
thorized to mail matter under such section 
or section 3626 of such title as enacted by 
section 2 of the Postal Reorganization Act. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Sec, 404. (a) A major party candidate in 
@ general or special election shall be eligible 
to mail a number of pieces of campaign 
mail equal to z times the number of persons 
registered to vote in the State in which 
he seeks election, in the case of a candi- 
date for election as Senator or as Delegate 
or Resident Commissioner to the Congress. 
or in the district in which he seeks election. 
in the case of a candidate for election as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

(b) A minor party candidate in a general 
or special election shall be eligible to mail 
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a number of pieces of campaign mail equal 
to the number of persons registered to vote 
in the State in which he seeks election, in 
the case of a candidate for election as Sena- 
tor or as a Delegate or Resident Commissioner 
to the Congress, or in the district in which he 
seeks election, in the case of a candidate for 
election as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(c) Any candidate for nomination for 
election to Federal office shal] be eligible to. 
mail a number of pieces of campaign mail to 
equal to— 

(1) 2 times the number of persons regis- 
tered to vote in the State in which he seeks 
such nomination in the case of a candidate 
for nomination for election as Senator or as 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to the 
Congress, or in the district in which he seeks 
such nomination in the case of a candidate 
for nomination for election as a Member of 
the House of Representatives if such candi- 
date secures the signatures of such persons 
equal to 5 percent of such number; or 

(2) the number of persons registered to 
vote in the State in which he seeks such 
nomination, in the case of a candidate for 
nomination for election as Senator, or as 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to the 
Congress, or in the district in which he seeks 
such nomination, in the case of a candidate 
for nomination for election as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, if such candi- 
date secures the signatures of such persons 
equal to 3 percent of such number. 

(da) (1) The Postal Service may enter into 
contracts or other arrangements with the 
government of any State or political sub- 
division thereof in order to obtain informa- 
tion as to the number of persons registered 
in any State or district, and to verify signa- 
tures obtained by candidates for the pur- 
poses of subsection (c). 

(2) In the event that the number of per- 
sons registered to vote in any State or dis- 
trict is unavailable to the Postal Service the 
number of persons registered to vote in such 
State or district shall be held and consid- 
ered to be 150 percent of the total number 
of votes cast in the next preceding general 
election for all candidates for the office 
which a candidate for Federal office is 
seeking. 

TITLE V—-TAX INCENTIVES 
INCOME TAX CREDIT 

Sec. 501. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to credits against 
tax) is amended by renumbering section 40 
as 41, and by inserting after section 39 the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 40. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
ELECTIVE FEDERAL OFFICE. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount equal to one-half of 
the political contributions (as defined in 
subsection (c)) payment of which is made 
by such individual within the taxable year. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.. 

“(1) AmMount.—The credit allowed by sub- 
section (a) shall not exceed $25 for any tax- 
able year. 

“(2) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowable under 
section 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 
section 37 (relating to retirement. income), 
and section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property). 

“(3) VERrricaTION.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) shall be allowed with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe by regulations. 

“(c) DEFINITION OF POLITICAL CoNTRIBU- 
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TION.—For purposes of this section, the term 
‘political contribution’ means a contribution 
or gift to— 

“(1) an individual whose name is pre- 
sented for election as President of the United 
States, Vice President of the United States, 
an elector for President or Vice President 
of the United States, a Member of the Sen- 
ate, or a Member of (or Delegate to) the 
House of Representatives in a general or spe- 
cial election, in a primary election, or in a 
convention of a political party, for use by 
such individual to further his candidacy for 
any such office; or 

“(2) a committee acting in behalf of an 
individual or individuals described in para- 
graph (1), for use by such committee to fur- 
ther the candidacy of such individual or 
individuals. 

“(d) Evection To TAKE DEDUCTION IN 
Liev or Crepir.—This section shall not apply 
in the case of any taxpayer who, for the tax- 
able year, elects to take the deduction pro- 
vided by section 218 (relating to deduction 
for contributions to candidates for elective 
Federal office). Such élection shall be made 
in such manner and at such time as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. 

“(c) -CROSS REFERENCE,— 

‘For disallowance of credit to estates and 
trusts, see section 642 (a) (3).” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by striking out 
“Sec. 40. Overpayments of tax.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 40. Contributions to candidates for 

elective Federal office. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) Section 642 (a) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to credits against 
tax for estates and trusts) is amended by 


adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
as follows: 


“(3) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the credit 
against tax for political contributions to 
candidates for elective Federal office provid- 
ed by section 40.” 


DEDUCTION IN LIEU OF CREDIT 


Sec. 502. (a) Part VII of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to additional itemized deduc- 
tions for individuals) is amended by renum- 
bering section 218 as 219, and by inserting 
after section 217 the following new section: 


"SEC. 218. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
ELECTIVE FEDERAL OFFICE. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE or Depucrion—tIn the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction any political contribution (as 
defined in subsection (c)) payment of which 
is made by such individual within the tax- 
able year. 

“(b) Linrrations.— 

“(1) Amounr.—The deduction under sub- 
section (a) shall not exceed $100 for any 
taxable year. 

“(2) VeriricaTion.—The deduction under 
subsection (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such man- 
ner as the secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe by regulations. 

“(c) DEFINITION oF POLITICAL CONTRIBU: 
TIOoN;—For purposes of this section, the term 
‘political contribution’ means a contribution 
or gift to— 

“(1) an individual whose name is pre- 
sented for election as President of the United 
States, Vice President of the United States, 
an elector for President or Vice President 
of the United States, a Member of the Sen- 
ate, or a Member of (or Delegate to) the 
House of Representatives in a primary elec- 
tion, or in a convention of a political party, 
for use by such individual to further his 
candidacy for any such office; or 
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“(2) a committee acting in behalf of an 
individual or individuals described in para- 
graph (1), for use by such committee to fur- 
ther the candidacy of such individual or 
individuals. 

“(d) Election to take credit in lieu of de- 
duction.—This section shall not apply in the 
ease of any taxpayer who, for the taxable 
year, elects to take the credit against tax 
provided by section 40 (relating to credit 
against tax for contributions to candidates 
for elective Federal office). Such election 
shall be made in such manner and at such 
time as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations. 

“(e) Cross REFERENCE— 

“For disallowance of deduction to estates 
and trusts, see section 642(1i).” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
is amended by striking out 
“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 218. Contributions to candidates for 

elective Federal office. 
“Sec, 219. Cross references.” 

(c) Section 642 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to special rules for 
credits and deductions for estates and trusts) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (i) 
as subsection (j), and by inserting after 
subsection (h) a new subsection as follows: 

“({) Political Contributions.—An estate or 
trust shall not be allowed the deduction for 
contributions to candidates for elective Fed- 
eral office provided by section 218.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 503. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 501 and 502 shall apply to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1971, but only 
with respect to contributions or gifts pay- 
ment of which is made after such date. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM BILL—HIGHLIGHTS 
I, FINANCIAL REPORTING DISCLOSURE 


A. Detailed reports must be filed by candi- 
dates and political committees directly to an 
independent Federal Elections Commission. 

B. Information copies will be sent to the 
Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk of the 
House and the appropriate U.S. District 
Court; reports are to be published in the 
Congressional Record. 

C. There are five filing dates per year, four 
prior to general elections, and one following. 

D. Reports are filed by a candidate's 
central campaign treasurer on behalf of all 
the candidate’s committees. 

E. Federal Elections Commission would 
make annual reports and keep files open for 
public inspection. It will also conduct audits 
and report violations to law enforcement 
officials. 

F. In aggregate, an individual may not 
contribute more than: 

1. $15,000 to one Presidential campaign. 

2. $10,000 to one Senate campaign. 

3. $5,000 to one House campaign. 

G. In aggregate, a candidate may not con- 
tribute to his own campaign more than: 

1. $50,000 if he is a candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President. 

2. $35,000 if he is a candidate fer the 
Senate. 

3. $25,000 if he is a candidate for the 
House. 

H. All ceilings on candidate expenditures 
are repealed. 


II, TAX INCENTIVES FOR SMALL POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

A. Maximum $25 tax credit, or 

B. Maximum $100 tax deduction, 
III. POLITICAL BROADCASTING AND ADVERTISING 

A. Broadcast media 

1. Repeal of Section 315(a) requirements 
for “equal time” only as they relate to the 
Office of President or Vice President. 
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2. Sale of political broadcast time is being 
made available to all candidates, at lowest 
unit rates, during specified pre-election pe- 
riods. 

3. Requirement that broadcasters may not 
refuse to sell “reasonable” amounts of time 
to all legally qualified candidates for public 
office. 

4. Directs an FCC study of these provi- 
sions, within one year from enactment, to be 
sent to Congress. 

B. Nonbroadcast media 

1, Applies to newspapers, magazines and 
other periodical publications, and billboard 
facilities. 

2. Assures that political advertising space 
purchased by candidates for Federal Office is 
offered, at lowest unit rates, during specified 
pre-election periods. 

IV. REDUCED RATES FOR POLITICAL MAIL 

A, General election—two pieces of spe- 
cially-marked reduced rate mail for every 
registered voter in the district or State. 

B. Primary election—two pieces of the 
above mail upon securing the signatures of 
5 per cent of the registered voters in the 
area. 

C. The new rate will be that which. is cur- 
rently offered to non-profit organizations. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be able to join the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (My. Scorr) in this effort to 
bring about the most significant reform 
of Federal election procedures, I think, 
that has ever been undertaken, As he 
has said, he made a pledge last fall to 
bring this matter to the Senate early 
this year, His action today fully carries 
out that pledge. 

Mr. President, although I differed from 
the view he took last fall with respect 
to the election reform bill then before 
us, I made a similar promise, and we 
have been able to join forces effectively. 
I want now to express my great appre- 
ciation to him for the leadership he has 
taken in this matter. I believe that what 
we have proposed is significant because 
it goes to the real heart of the difficulties 
that have plagued the electoral system 
and have created doubt and in some cases 
despair in the American electorate. 

This is an important measure. It is 
one that I hope the Senate will consider 
promptly, because plans are now being 
made for the presidential and congres- 
sional elections of 1972 and they should 
be made within the context of a new 
federal system. 

Mr. President, the subject of campaign 
reform is not a new one. As early as 1906 
Congress decided to take a probing look 
into the subject of campaign contribu- 
tions and their effect upon the credibility 
of government. It was recognized early 
in the history of our Republic that the 
way we elect representatives of the people 
and officials of the government affects 
the quality and responsiveness of gov- 
ernment itself. 

I do not have to recite to the Senate 
the extent to which we are now faced 
with campaign abuses. We all read the 
newspapers. We all watch television. 
We have all been involved in political 
campaigns. The call for reform is ringing 
across the country. The longer we delay 
the task of enacting meaningful legisla- 
tion, the greater the risk of losing more 
and more to the growing number of 
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Americans who have become detached 
and apathetic about Government and 
its processes—dropouts from the Ameri- 
can political system. 

Any casual student of American Gov- 
ernment will recognize the political sen- 
sitivity of such a legislative endeavor. 
It affects the political destiny of every 
Member of Congress as well as the Presi- 
dency. There is no subject with greater 
vested interest. 

The Senate has responded. On two 
Secasions we passed meaningful cam- 
paign reform legislation. We must try 
again. 

The most recent pronouncement of the 
Senate on this subject was S. 3637. I voted 
in favor of this bill and in opposition to 
the President’s veto. In doing so, I 
reflected, I thought, the views of the cit- 
izens of Maryland and their demand for 
urgent reform. The bill was not perfect. 
It had its shortcomings. But it was a 
start—a declaration of congressional in- 
tent and congressional responsibility. At 
the time of my vote to override the veto, 
I announced that I would introduce in 
the next Congress a comprehensive bill 
on campaign reform which would meet 
the President's objections to the vetoed 
bill. The distinguished minority leader, 
in voting to sustain the President's veto, 
made a similar pledge. 

Today, I join with the minority leader 
in introducing the most comprehensive 
bill on campaign reform that this Cham- 
ber has ever seen, The Federal Election 
Reform Act of 1971. The fact that we 
voted differently on the President’s veto, 
the fact that we both pledged to meet the 
President’s objections, and the fact that 
we join together today in this legislation 
demonstrates our strong commitment as 
well as our Party’s commitment to enact 
effective campaign reform legislation. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
this is not a partisan bill: campaign 
abuse affects us all. It is not a partisan 
issue. It is for the benefit of all Amer- 
icans and for the benefit of our electoral 
process. 

We have sought the opinion and coun- 
sel of many sources in and out of Govern- 
ment. We have derived the language of 
this bill from months and months of 
consultation, deliberation, evaluation, 
study and reevaluation. We have con- 
tacted the best legal minds, the most 
qualified exports. In particular the bill 
reflects the patient and steady efforts of 
the National Committee for an Effective 
Congress, for which I am grateful. We 
are happy to have their endorsement. 

The legislative package is divided into 
5 separate substantive areas: Reporting 
and disclosure; monetary limitations; 
mail privileges; media; and tax incen- 
tives. 

INTRODUCTION 

In considering campaign reform, the 
issue narrows down to two alternative 
philosophical approaches; Should the 
Federal Government control the activ- 
ities or spending of candidates, or, should 
the public, by being fully informed as to 
the candidate’s campaign spending and 
sources of revenue, through its power of 
the vote be the ultimate judge of the 
ecandidate’s activities and thus of cam- 
paign reform? 
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Examples of the former are illustrated 
in proposals to put spending ceilings on 
all campaign spending, spending ceilings 
on media and/or nonmedia services and 
limits on contributions. The latter is re- 
flected in the numerous reporting and 
disclosure bills introduced in the Con- 
gress. One puts the responsibility on 
Government as Big Brother, while with 
the other the discernment and judgment 
rests with the public who in the end will 
enjoy the benefit or bear the burden of 
future election practices. 

Bills have been introduced all along 
this legislative spectrum. As you will see 
we have adopted an approach which is 
the closest to the disclosure philosophy, 
yet providing some realistic limitations 
for candidates. 

I believe that comprehensive reporting 
and disclosure is the best vehicle to stop 
campaign abuse, and in the long run 
one which will permanently put a stop to 
high campaign spending. I have ap- 
proached the problem in this manner 
ever since my House days when I became 
a cosponsor of the model bill in this 
area—the Ashmore-Goodell bill. 

The present law, the Corrupt Practices 
Act, seeks to combine all approaches, It 
has limits on individual contributions, 
limits on spending and contains provi- 
sions for the disclosure and reporting 
of campaign costs. Its limitations are 
unrealistic and the disclosure ineffective. 
There are more holes in the bill than 
there are provisions. I mention this only 
to make the point that the most im- 
portant characteristic of any campaign 
practice bill must be that it is work- 
able—it must be realistic. 

At one time, out of a sense of utter 
outrage at campaign costs and cam- 
paign abuse, I spoke of spending ceilings; 
but after much thought and evaluation 
I have come to believe that it is ulti- 
mately unrealistic to assume that we can 
construct flexible spending figures which 
are adaptable in each and every political 
race throughout each and every State 
of our country. A spending limit that 
may dictate a lean campaign budget in 
one area might authorize a Roman car- 
nival in another part of the country. 
The impractical attempt to legislate a 
uniformity that does not exist in prac- 
tice is among the reasons for the ineffec- 
tiveness of the present Corrupt Practices 
Act. 

I believe it is much better to control 
the cost of campaigns in their inception 
and during their planning rather than 
attempting to control the level of spend- 
ing once the snowball is headed down the 
hill. If the cost is controlled, more can- 
didates would enter the race, rather than 
being financially afraid of not obtaining 
the minimum amount of money needed 
for a campaign. It has been with this 
spirit that we have drawn sections of the 
bill dealing with media, tax incentives, 
and mailing privileges. 

The public learns a great deal about 
a candidate from the way he spends and 
receives his campaign money. If we would 
protect the public from this insight by 
putting unrealistic ceilings on spending, 
the public would never gain any real ex- 
pectation of the candidate’s integrity or 
credibility until after he is elected. The 
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public should—it must—make its judg- 
ment on what it sees and hears, not on 
pat it is prevented from seeing or hear- 
ng. 

The beauty of America, I feel, is that 
we are not all alike. We have many dif- 
ferent cultures, different religions, and 
different traditions. We cannot and 
should not reduce every candidate to a 
common level before the American elec- 
torate. There will always be somebody 
better looking, richer, or better educated, 
someone who will be a better speaker or a 
better performer. It is these differences 
among Americans that make our rep- 
resentative system work so effectively. 

I believe that the public wants some 
monetary limitation. Rather than have 
meaningless limitations on spending, I 
would have limitations on contributions. 
If a candidate is to spend $1 million 
I would rather that he get that 
money from numerous people—from a 
broad base—rather than from a select 
few. By limiting the amount one can 
contribute to a campaign or the amount 
one can contribute to his own campaign, 
we are creating conditions to encourage 
the development of a broad base from 
which candidates will seek election. This 
notion is complementary to our provi- 
sions on tax incentives, mail privileges, 
and media. Limiting contributions is 
more in keeping with the philosophy of 
disclosure. And the result would be as if 
we did put direct spending ceilings on 
campaigns. 

Thus, our bill is a practical bill which 
gives the opportunity and puts the bur- 
den and responsibility upon the voter, 
through the knowledge he will gain from 
comprehensive disclosure, to choose the 
extent of campaign abuse in any elec- 
tion. In addition, we provide through tax 
incentives, media regulation, contribu- 
tion limitations, and mailing privileges 
@ means to create broad base support for 
candidates, a means to offset the great 
disparities of power and influence among 
candidates, and a means of accessibility 
for all the candidates to the public. 


REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 


Effective publicity of the financing ar- 
rangements of candidates creates finan- 
cial accountability and public confidence 
in the electoral system. It is crucial in 
any package of campaign reform legis- 
lation that the public makes its choice 
of candidates based upon all available 
and pertinent information—for if that 
information is not available the public 
would not be makng any real choice at 
all. And I know from personal observa- 
tion that the public is discriminating in 
this area. 

The basic approach of disclosure and 
reporting has been adopted twice by this 
chamber. The Citizens Research Foun- 
dation, the Kennedy Commission on 
Campaign Costs, the Committee for 
Economic Development, and the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund Task Forces have all 
emphasized and recommended this ap- 
proach. 

This section of the legislation has been 
offered before in the House and the Sen- 
ate. It was basically the Ashmore-Good- 
ell bill now set forth in a more compre- 
oe version and with some varia- 

ons. 
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The section covers all federally elected 
offices and includes conventions, primar- 
ies, caucuses, and other processes cre- 
ated for the purpose of nominating can- 
didates for such offices. 

Once an individual becomes a candi- 
date, as contemplated by the bill, he 
must create one central committee to 
collect and distribute all campaign con- 
tributions. No money can be spent on 
behalf of any candidate until such a 
committee is established and a repre- 
sentative registered with the created 
Federal Elections Commission and there- 
after a presumption of law is created that 
the candidate and the committee are 
cognizant of campaign finances. The 
committee is required to transmit to the 
Commission periodic reports on contri- 
butions and expenditures in the candi- 
date’s campaign, It is responsible for 
filing similar reports with the clerk of 
the U.S. district court for the district in 
which the principal office of the commit- 
tee is located and with the appropriate 
Senate or House of Representative. 

Subcommittees are not discouraged 
and can flourish as long as they coordi- 
nate their finances and reporting with 
the registered central committee, A broad 
definition is given to “contributions” to 
include all gifts and services. 

A Federal Elections Commission is 
established for the purpose of publish- 
ing, disseminating and enforcing those 
provisions relating to reporting and dis- 
closure. For example, the following are 
required by law to file reports directly 
to the Commission: First, each candi- 
date’s central committee registered with 
the Commission; second, all political 
committees which raise or spend in ex- 
cess of $1,000; third, donors or their 
immediate family who contribute more 
than $1,000 to any campaign; and fourth, 
all candidates covered under the bill. 

Each report must list all donors who 
have contributed $100 or more, their 
names and addresses, the amount of con- 
tributions, and the expenditures of 
money. The bill sets forth in detail the 
requirements for each report. 

The reports are published for public 
consumption by the Commission at 
stated intervals prior to the election. 
Annual and special reports are also re- 
quired. The Commission is instructed to 
transmit each report to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for publication. 

The Commission is empowered to make 
field investigations and audits with re- 
spect to the required reports and is re- 
quired for report suspected violations to 
the appropriate law enforcement author- 
ities. 

Any person who believes a violation 
has occurred can file a complaint with 
the Commission which in turn can make 
an investigation; if a violation is found, 
the Commission is to report the violation 
to the Justice Department for prosecu- 
tion. Permanent and temporary injunc- 
tive relief is provided for complainants. 

Those violating the law may be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both, and if 
there is a willful violation, penalty may 
be a fine of up to $10,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 5 years, or both. 
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CONTRIBUTION LIMITATIONS 


It is important to assure that no one 
group or individual, through financial 
power, dominates or unduly infiuences 
an elected representative to the disserv- 
ice of the broad public interest. Limita- 
tions on the size of contributions assure 
the broadest possible support for candi- 
dates and may reduce campaign spend- 
ing without directly limiting the spend- 
ing capacity of candidates. 

The bill provides that no person is per- 
mitted to make either directly, or indi- 
rectly such as through a political com- 
mittee, contributions in an aggregate 
amount in excess of $15,000 to any candi- 
date for the Office of President; $10,000 
for the office of Senator, and $5,000 for 
the office of Representative, Commis- 
sioner or Delegate. 

In addition, the bill provides that no 
candidate can give to his uwn candidacy 
through his own funds or that of his im- 
mediate family more than: first, $50,000 
in the case of his candidacy for the 
Presidency or Vice Presidency; second, 
$35,000 for the office of Senator; and 
third, $25,000 for the office of Repre- 
sentative, Commissioner, or Delegate. 

TAX INCENTIVES 


One of the principal challenges of our 
electoral system is to restore its credi- 
bility. One effective way of doing this is 
to get more people involved in the finan- 
cial as well as the representative base of 
American politics. I myself would rather 
have 100,000 contributions of 1 dollar 
each than 10 contributions of $10,000 
each. The money adds up to the same 
amount, but the political effect is differ- 
ent—100,000 active participants who put 
their money where their mouth is are 
vastly different from 10 rich supporters 
putting up all the money. 

To further this objective of broad base 
support of candidates, a program of tax 
incentives is proposed by which the do- 
nor can take a deduction or credit on his 
Federal income tax return to offset his 
political contribution. Like limitations on 
contributions, this too is an excellent tool 
to gradually rid political campaigns of 
their dependency upon large contribu- 
tors—and often large debts. 

The bill provides a maximum of a $25 
tax credit, or, alternatively, a maximum 
$100 tax deduction for support of can- 
didates for Federal office. The tax credit 
will benefit the low- to middle-income 
tax bracket, while those higher income 
tax brackets who itemize deductions will 
benefit from the deduction approach. 

We are aware of the political resistance 
to such a proposal. To some it tampers 
too much with the revenue process. To 
some it creates too much of a public sub- 
sidy. The amount of money the Federal 
Government would lose in such a pro- 
gram would be pennies in comparison to 
some comprehensive subsidy programs 
which have been proposed. The cost is 
meaningless compared to benefits to the 
electoral process derived from the in- 
volvement of more citizens in American 
politics. 

REDUCED RATE ON POLITICAL MAIL FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES 

In a further effort to solicit broad po- 

litical participation in American politics 
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and to offset existing disparities of pow- 
er and money between candidates, we 
are proposing a system by which all can- 
didates, both incumbents and opponents, 
can receive reduced rates for political 
mailings in general and primary election 
campaigns. The franking privilege of in- 
cumbents is a powerful weapon. Even if 
the incumbent strictly uses the frank for 
nonpolitical materials, the exposure re- 
ceived from his mailings is a great ad- 
vantage in the closing days of any elec- 
tion. Just because one is elected to office 
should not guarantee his reelection—or 
his defeat. 

We must provide greater public ac- 
cessibility to the other candidates. Al- 
though this will be another area in which 
those of us who are incumbents may be 
said to have great political vested inter- 
est, we must look beyond ourselves to the 
broad picture of the stability and growth 
of our electoral process. 

The legislation provides that every 
major party’s congressional candidate 
be entitled to two pieces of reduced rate 
political mail for every registered voter in 
the district or State in the general or 
special election. In order to get the same 
privilege in the primary, the candidate 
must secure the signatures of 5 percent 
of the registered voters in the respective 
representative area. 

A minor party candidate—one not be- 
longing to a major party or one which 
has not received more than 30 percent 
of the votes in the preceding election— 
would be entitled to one special mailing 
in any general or special election cam- 
paign. In a primary, he may also have 
one mailing if he secures the signatures 
of 3 percent of the registered voters. 

The reduced rate shall be equivalent 
to the rates now given to nonprofit orga- 
nizations. By not giving completely free 
mailing privileges, the revenue loss is 
minimized and the privilege is limited to 
those candidates who are earnestly seek- 
ing election. 

Considering the alternatives, this is a 
cheap and effective way of somewhat 
balancing the political equation among 
candidates. 

MEDIA 

It is ironic but instructive that it has 
been the media that has brought the 
public closer to the candidate—that has 
educated the public. And it has been this 
same vehicle that has accelerated the 
need for campaign reform. 

We all know how the broadcast media 
has affected the workings and integrity 
of campaigns. There are elected repre- 
sentatives and defeated candidates whose 
political status has been determined on 
the basis of their access to the television 
screens of the voters. And access requires 
money. 

I have stated on numerous occasions 
that this crazy, self-destructive scheme 
must be curtailed. The system has ac- 
quired an advantage over the candidates 
and the candidates are taking advantage 
of the public. 

It is clear that we must create a system 
which will secure greater access to the 
airwaves by more candidates, a system 
which will reduce the costs of advertising 
time and instill a sense of public respon- 
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sibility in the broadcast media, a system 
which will produce more free time for 
candidates to voice their views. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
alternatives are many. We can provide 
public subsidies in whole or in part for 
candidates’ broadcasts. This has obvious 
disadvantages. It would be expensive. It 
would, in my mind, be inconsistent with 
the approach of disclosure and reporting. 
Also, it would be treating one medium, 
broadcasting, differently from the rest. 

We can put limits on media spending, 
on all campaign spending, or a combina- 
tion of the two. I have already discussed 
the disadvantages of this approach, It is 
unrealistic, arbitrary, and hardly en- 
forceable on a nationwide basis with 
the diversity of rates and facilities. 

We can demand that the broadcast 
media sell to the candidates political ad- 
vertising time at the same rate it would 
sell that same time to its regular com- 
mercial clients, the so-called lowest unit 
cost approach. The broadcast media 
formerly on occasion used their timely 
bargaining power to charge higher rates 
to political candidates, although I under- 
stand that abuse has been voluntarily 
abandoned. 

The lowest unit. cost approach applied 
only to. broadcasters has already passed 
the Congress and was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident and singled out as being too ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory in its dealing 
with the broadcast media. We agree. And 
we have proposed a solution which treats 
all. media similarly—for quite properly 
they all must share the responsibility. 

We have proposed that during a cer- 
tain period—30 days preceding the pri- 
mary and 45 days preceding the general 
election—all media of mass communica- 
tions — broadcasting, newspapers, bill- 
boards, and the like—must sell to can- 
didates political advertising time at the 
-lowest unit cost. During the periods of 
time outside these specified days, the re- 
spective media may charge its usual rates 
to. political candidates. 

The proposal has the obvious ad- 
vantage of reducing the costs of cam- 
paigns by reducing the cost of media 
which in the end will contribute greatly 
to reducing campaign spending—all this 
without directly putting spending ceil- 
ings on candidates. 

This approach also enhances the laud- 
able objective of shortening the cam- 
paign time which in and of itself will 
reduce campaign costs and campaign 
spending. By reducing costs, the airwaves 
also become more accessible to more can- 
didates. 

In a further effort to assure equal 
treatment for all media services and 
political candidates; the bill requires 
broadcasters to sell reasonable amounts 
of time to all legally qualified candidates. 
This will assure that broadcasters who 
may favor one candidate over another 
will not be able to preclude one candidate 
from going on that’ station if he is ready, 
willing, and able to do so. 

Another problem in this area and one 
which was covered by the recently vetoed 
bill, is section 315(a) of the Federal 
Communications Act. This section re- 
quires the broadcast ‘stations to give 
“equal time” to all candidates once hav- 
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ing given some time to another candidate 
in the same campaign. It is well docu- 
mented that this strict inflexible rule 
stifles debate and the free and unen- 
cumbered airing of views—to the disad- 
vantage of the public. It discourages 
broadcast stations from giving free time 
to the major candidates, knowing that it 
must give equal amounts of time to 
minor party candidates. 

The bill revokes this section for presi- 
dential and vice-presidential elections. 
We feel it is more realistic and more 
appropriate to the problem to limit the 
repeal to just this one area. We have not 
discriminated against any one media. 
The bill is fair in its treatment. We hope, 
however, that the broadcast media 
recognizes a strong congressional caveat. 

To make the point clear to the broad- 
caster, there is in the bill a declara- 
tion of congressional intent—admittedly 
meaningless now but a quick reference 
point for later congressional action. The 
declaration of intent states clearly that 
the broadcast industry has a certain 
obligation to the public and to political 
candidates during an election, 

Most of this language has been lifted 
directly from existing Federal Com- 
munications Commission rules and reg- 
ulations and from Supreme Court deci- 
sions affecting the operation of broad- 
casters. 

The bill directs the FCC to make a 
report back to Congress within 1 year 
with recommendation for additional 
legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

This bill makes no claim to be a uni- 
versal remedy—nor to containing all 
the possible remedies. Others are possible 
and may emerge in debate. All will be 
considered carefully. 

We feel that this bill is realistic, fair 
and equal in its treatment. We have dealt 
with.-all the problems. We have ap- 
proached the high costs of media spend- 
ing. We have provided greater acces- 
sibility of candidates to the public during 
the campaign. We have assured the 
public that if a candidate is to spend 
hunks and hunks of money he will, how- 
ever, get his money from a broad-base 
support rather than a few wealthy con- 
tributors. We have solved the problem 
of one rich candidate financing his own 
candidacy without the financial support 
of many Americans. 

All the provisions of the bill must be 
read together in order to understand the 
bill’s intent, spirit, and objective. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
not mentioned in this short summary. 
Some are technical amendments, others 
substantive amendments which are self- 
explanatory, 


By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

8.957. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to pro- 
vide for license fees to Government 
agencies, and for other purposes; and 

8.958. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; as’ amended, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Joint Committee onsAtomic Energy. 
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By Mr. FANNIN: 

8.959. A bill to. designate the Pine 
Mountain Wilderness, Prescott and Ton- 
to National Forests, in the State of Ari- 
zona; and 

S.960. A bill to designate the Syca- 
more Canyon Wilderness, Coconino, 
Kaibab, and Prescott National Forests, 
State. of Arizona. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, today I 
am introducing two bills to establish the 
Pine Mountain and Sycamore Canyon 
Wilderness Areas in Arizona. 

Arizona is blessed with an abundance 
of natural beauty. Designation of these 
two areas as part of the wilderness sys- 
tem will help guarantee this great re- 
source for future generations. 

Currently these are treated as primi- 
tive areas by the U.S. Forest Service. This 
is protecting the areas, 

But administrative classifications are 
easily changed. By giving these areas 
congressional recognition as wilderness 
areas, we make it that much more certain 
that they will be retained in essentially 
their natural state. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk these 
two bilis and ask that they be appropri- 
ately referred. 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 961. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, for 
purposes of the provisions thereof re- 
lating to deductions from benefits.on ac- 
count of excess earnings, there be disre- 
garded, in certain cases, income derived 
from the sale of certain copyrights, liter- 
ary, musical, or artistic compositions, 
letters or memorandums, or similar prop- 
erty. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act with respect to exclusion 
of certain income received by artists and 
composers from the sale after age 65 
of works created prior to their reaching 
age 65. 

The Social Security Act now provides 
that individuals 65 years and over who 
are receiving royalty income attributable 
to copyrights or patents obtained before 
age 65 may exclude such income from 
their gross income in determining their 
social security entitlement. 

The bill I am introducing today ex- 
tends the provision to artists and com- 
posers who sell uncopyrighted works; 
thereby placing them on an equal basis 
with artists and composers receiving 
royalty income from copyrighted or pat- 
ented works. The burden of proof re- 
mains upon the individual artist or com- 
poser to establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare when the art work or composi- 
tion was created and when sold. 

Although no precise estimates are 
available as to the number of individ- 
uals who would become eligible under 
this amendment, it should be noted that 
in order to be eligible, an individual au- 
ther or artist must have created the work 
prior to age 65; and ‘that he must re- 
main active past age 65 so that his out- 
side income does not exceed $1,680, the 
figure at which social security benefits 
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are reduced. Estimates of the numbers 
of artists taking advantage of the pres- 
ent royalty income exclusion range in 
the low hundreds. 

Thus, we are talking about a relatively 
few individuals out of almost 26.2 mil- 
lion social security recipients. 

‘This proposal should be relatively easy 
to administer. By placing the burden of 
proof upon the individual we have fol- 
lowed the pattern of the 1965 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. The in- 
dividual is thus required to prove his 
claimed exclusion to the Secretary’s 
satisfaction consistent with existing law. 
Finally, the Secretary already has gen- 
eral rulemaking powers under the law 
with which to establish an orderly proce- 
dure for individuals claiming the right 
to exclude income under this amend- 
ment. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Com- 
mittee on Finance in its consideration 
of this year’s social security legislation 
will favorably consider this proposal to 
correct an inequity in the law which 
penalizes older artists and composers at 
a time when they are living upon mod- 
est fixed incomes and dependent upon 
social security benefits. 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 
S. 962. A bill for the relief of Rizalina 
Animas. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 963. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with and fur- 
nish financial] and other assistance to 
States and other public bodies and or- 
ganizations in establishing a system for 
the prevention, control, and suppression 
of fires in rural areas, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I now 
introduce a bill to assist rural areas in 
achieving a capability to combat struc- 
tural and wildfires. I have long been con- 
cerned over the widespread tragic and 
shameful waste of lives, property, and 
natural resources caused by such fires. A 
similar bill has been proposed by me in 
previous sessions, with substantial sup- 
port from many of my distinguished col- 
leagues, but it failed to clear committee. 
Since this measure has much merit and 
minimal cost, I believe it deserves consid- 
eration once again. 

It is now clear that positive measures 
to reverse the destruction of our natural 
resources must be taken if we are to 
avoid the specter of total exhaustion of 
these resources. There is much to be done 
and little time in which to do it. Each 
step. we take toward remedying our 
plight not only reduces the needless waste 
of limited resources but also alerts in- 
creasing numbers of citizens to the prob- 
lem. If we can also enlist their personal 
involvement in working toward a solu- 
tion, other benefits are bound to accrue 
in addition to a savings in tax dollars. 

This legislation would create a pro- 
gram of modest cost. It is needed 
throughout rural America to provide the 
capability to reduce the tragic loss of 
life and property resulting from fires. 
Nearly 1,000 rural people lose their lives 
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in fires each year. Total farm fire losses 
in the United States in 1969 amounted to 
$227 million. 

This program provides for technical 
assistance, training, and equipping of fire 
control forces to suppress both structural 
and wildfires in rural areas. Many of 
these areas are now under no organized 
protection or have only limited protec- 
tion. The bill provides for a local effort 
supported by Federal-State cost sharing 
at a 75-25 percent level to assist those 
areas least capable of providing the ex- 
pensive firefighting equipment and pro- 
fessional know-how required. 

Potentially capable volunteer fire- 
fighters can be recruited in most rural 
areas. Local initiative can usually be 
counted upon to provide suitable space 
and storage facilities for apparatus and 
fire equipment. The program would pro- 
vide adequate fire protection for rural 
people living in communities of 5,500 or 
less. Also affected will be nearly 420 mil- 
lion acres of cropland, pastureland, farm- 
land, and rangeland located in each of 
the 50 States. 

Property and scenic values are high 
in these areas. Exclusive of land, total di- 
rect investments which will be protected 
by the program approach $195 billion. 

Fire insurance benefits will accrue to 
rural residents whose property is not in- 
surable at the present time due to lack 
of protection. Farm property insurance 
is commonly discouraged by high pre- 
miums. It is estimated that fire insurance 
premiums would be reduced as a result 
of improved, organized protection in 
rural areas. Better fire protection and 
reduced insurance rates should attract 
residents and business and help reduce 
the migration to urban areas. 

Rapid changes in land-use patterns 
along with soaring resource and improve- 
ment values have made the need for ade- 
quate fire protection an urgent matter. 
I know this is true for the State of New 
Mexico. 

Significant program effectiveness has 
already been shown in the highly favor- 
able reports received from five rural fire 
defense training projects located in Colo- 
rado, Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Oregon, Participation and acceptance of 
the training by local cooperators was ex- 
cellent. These projects, however, did not 
provide for an equipment component, as 
this bill does. Much was learned from 
these efforts, and the urgent need to ob- 
tain this capability was a significant les- 
son. 

I believe that the economic and social 
gains in rural America will be great from 
the early enactment of this legislation. 
The resulting savings of our natural re- 
sources compels enactment of a perma- 
nent program to insure its effectiveness 
and continuity. 

Mr. President; I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: : 

S. 963 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with and furnish finan- 
cial and other. assistance to States and 
other public bodies and organizations in 
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establishing a system for the prevention, 

control, and suppression of fires in rural 

areas, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to reduce the loss of lives, property, and 
natural resources from fires in rural areas 
there is a need for the combined efforts of 
Federal, State, and local governments and 
nonprofit organizations to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of adequate organizations and 
systems for the protection, control, and sup- 
pression of fires of woodlands, rangelands, 
orchards, pastures, crops, farmsteads, and 
other improvements in rural areas, includ- 
ing those of a population of fifty-five hun- 
dred or less not included in a metropolitan 
area. To this end, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to cooperate 
with State foresters or other appropriate of- 
ficials of the several States for the develop- 
ment by States, other public bodies, and 
nonprofit organizations of effective organiza- 
tions and systems and to provide financial 
and other assistance in organizing, training, 
and equipping forces for the prevention, 
control, and suppression of fires in rural 
areas and rural communities. 

Src. 2. The Secretary shall carry out this 
Act in accordance with cooperative agree- 
ments with appropriate State officials, Such 
agreements shall contain such conditions as 
the Secretary deems appropriate for the pur- 
poses of this Act. No such agreement shall 
provide for financial assistance by the Secre- 
tary under this Act in any State during any 
fiscal year in excess of 75 per centum of the 
total budgeted expenditures or the actual 
expenditures, whichever is less, of the under- 
takings of such agreement for such year, in- 
cluding expenditures of local public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, Payments by 
the Secretary under such agreements may be 
made on the certificate of the appropriate 
State official that expenditures as provided 
for the appropriate State official that ex- 
penditures as provided for under such agree- 
ments have been made and funds may be 
made available, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, without regard to the provisions of 
the Act. of July 31, 1823 (3 Stat. 723; 31 U.S.C. 
529), concerning the advance of public 
moneys. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of this Act 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972; $4,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973; $6,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974; and thereafter 
such amounts as may be necessary. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 964. A bill for the relief of Tomas 
Ballesta Dominguez and Maria Pilar 
Roman Ballesta; and 

§S. 965. A bill for the relief of Man OK 
Kim and Mrs. OK Kyung Rhee Kim. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 966. A bill for the relief of Lucille 
P. Steele. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 967. A bill to promote economic op- 
portunity in communities and industries 
which suffer a reduction in defense-re- 
lated production and employment caused 
by shifting patterns of Federal procure- 
ment, termination or relocation of Fed- 
eral facilities, or the abatement of gen- 
eral defense requirements; to provide as- 
sistance to, and cooperate with, those de- 
fense-related industries which seek to 
expand economic opportunity and growth 
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within their communities during the 
transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy; to mitigate the hardships 
suffered by families and communities 
when local defense-related employment 
is no longer required to maintain na- 
tional security, and for other purposes. 


Referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I in- 
treduce a.bill which provides the means 
for an orderly transition from wartime 
to peacetime economic conditions, a bill 
designed to facilitate alternative devel- 
opment and peacetime technology as the 
pressures of warfare abate and Ameri- 
cans seek solutions to the many distress- 
ing problems at home. 

Under the leadership of President 
Nixon, the tragic cost of U.S. participa- 
tion in the Indochina war has been di- 
minished substantially. The prayerful 
hopes of millions of concerned Ameri- 
cans have been realized. Personnel cas- 
ualties have been reduced from 500 to 
50 per week. Vietnamization has permit- 
ted about 200,000 American boys to re- 
turn home without replacement. The 
economic drain of the struggle has been 
reduced by more than half. Recent polls 
show that most Americans favor con- 
tinued withdrawal until all the forces in 
the area have been evacuated. 

Inauguration of the Nixon doctrine, 
along with the wholly consistent pattern 
of Vietnamization, has initiated adjust- 
ments in our domestic employment pat- 
tern—adjustments which all Americans 
should welcome. 

Tables I and II which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
document the findings of a recent De- 
partment of Labor study on the impact 
of defense spending in terms of domestic 
jobs. Clearly the priorities of the 1970’s 
have brought substantial reductions in 
defense-related employment opportuni- 
ties. Similarly the progresss of the Apollo 
Space program and long-range NASA 
plans have forced significant cutbacks in 
space-related employment. 

To the Nation at large these develop- 
ments have revived the hope that serious 
domestic problems—serious human prob- 
lems—long relegated to second-class 
status at last will be confronted and 
solved. Environmental restoration, revi- 
talization of the National transportation 
system, and rural development are 
among the challenges which Congress 
and the Nation now aspire to meet. 

To those communities which have spe- 
cialized in defense and space-related 
production or support, however, these 
new priorities have caused tragic and 
painful readjustments. Thousands of 
skilled and dedicated workers and pro- 
fessionals have been laid off with insub- 
stantial prospects for immediate reem- 
ployment. Major corporations have cut 
adrift massive numbers of loyal employ- 
ees—left to fend for themselves as man- 
agement retrenches to protect share- 
holder equity and retain flexibility for 
future Federal contract competitions. 

Mr. President, the largest city in Kan- 
Sas—Wichita—is a case in point. Located 
in the heart of our State, Wichita is one 
of the Nation’s most progressive cities. 
Wichita enjoys a proud heritage as a 
terminal for frontier-day cattle drives 
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and railhead, and is a national leader in 
oil, grain, and aviation. And Wichita is 
in trouble. 

Wichita is in trouble not because of a 
lack of dedication to community develop- 
ment, but rather, in a sense, because of 
such dedication. The citizens and firms 
of the Sedgwick County area have been 
able consistently to meet the rigorous 
challenges of defense and aviation tech- 
nology. Their services have been in de- 
mand for many years. They have per- 
formed to the credit of all Kansas. 

Largely because of defense-related 
expenditures, Wichita became vulner- 
able to any significant reordering of Fed- 
eral spending priorities. 

Overall, defense-related expenditures 
in Sedgwick County for fiscal year 1969 
amounted to nearly $1,000 for each and 
every person in the civilian workforce. 
For every aerospace engineer and gaso- 
line station attendant, for every oilfield 
worker and clerk, the defense effort pro- 
vided about $1,000 to the Wichita econ- 
omy in 1969. 

Mr. President, Wichita involvement in 
defense production diminished when 
Federal spending patterns began to shift. 
The reordering of National priorities has 
had a profound impact on economic con- 
ditions in Wichita—the impact has come 
suddenly and with a vengeance. 

Unemployment in Wichita climbed 
above the 4-percent level in January of 
1970. By March it had risen to more than 
6 percent. In June the rate of unem- 
ployment reached 10 percent, and has 
remained in that area during the ensuing 
months. 

The Wichita Office of the Kansas Em- 
ployment Security Division predicts a 
net loss of an additional 1,300 jobs by 
April of this year. Currently more than 
15,000 persons are out of work. The situ- 
ation has reached crisis proportions. 

The Federal Government has a deep 
moral obligation to assist the Wichita 
community, and dozens of other commu- 
nities in similar circumstances, with a 
program of economic revitalization and 
renewal. 

Many cities throughout the country 
are experiencing the fate of Wichita al- 
ready, and additional communities will 
suffer as time passes. Defense-related 
spending has become the sine qua non of 
economic survival for entirely too many 
American cities. 

Defense spending is well known for 
its monumental size and pervasive in- 
fluence on the economy of any commu- 
nity it reaches. More than 10 percent of 
the American labor force is employed in 
defense and defense related activities. 
There are about 22,000 prime contractors 
and more than 100,000 subcontractors 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
ducing space-age hardware for a great 
Nation. Approximately 5,500 cities and 
towns have at least one defense plant 
or company doing business with the De- 
partment of Defense. There are about 
1,000 DOD, AEC, and NASA installations 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. 

While overall defense-related spend- 
ing will be diminished only insubstan- 
tially in fiscal 1972, there is evidence that 
the spending will be buying fewer and 
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fewer jobs. Because of the fantastic cost 
of some weapons systems, and because of 
technological progress, fewer and fewer 
production personnel are required to 
provide hardware needs. Clearly the fig- 
ures in tables I and II reflect the fact 
that, even in recent years when defense 
spending has increased in the aggre- 
gate, defense related employment has 
declined. 

Minor adjustments to overall defense 
spending patterns can bring economic 
disaster to dozens of communities in a 
matter of months. Major procurement 
patterns are shifted, from manned 
bombers to naval destroyers for in- 
stance, and depression-level conditions 
of unemployment result in some locali- 
ties while boomtown prosperity is 
brought to others. 

There is an element of mindlessness in 
permitting this pattern to continue un- 
abated, without substantial Federal re- 
lief for those communities adversely af- 
fected. Nonetheless. we have tolerated 
the pattern during past years of over- 
heated economic expansion and rampant 
inflation. We can tolerate it no longer. 

THE ADAPT BILL 


Mr. President, the legislation which 
I introduce today is a considered Federal 
response to the havoc which declining 
National priorities leave in their wake. 
This bill contains both an organizational 
structure and the authorization of suffi- 
cient funding for a program of economic 
conversion in communities which suffer 
significant losses in federally related 
employment. 

This legislation is to facilitate Alterna- 
tive Development and Peacetime Tech- 
nological innovation—thus the acronym 
ADAPT for shorthand reference. The 
following paragraphs outline its provi- 
sions in brief summary. 

Within the Executive Office of the 
President there is to be established an 
Office for Alternative Development and 
Peacetime Technology. The Director of 
this Office is authorized to initiate and 
supervise programs and policies to assist 
localities and business concerns to pre- 
pare for and convert to the production 
and furnishing of nondefense goods and 
services as defense needs locally are 
reduced. 

The Office is authorized to provide 
funds to States and localities for the 
preparation of studies and conferences 
on the problems of economic conversion 
and revitalization. 

The Office is authorized to award cate- 
gorical grants to communities which 
qualify for assistance. These grants have 
very few strings attached; the purpose of 
this legislation is to enlist local citizens 
in federally supported efforts to diversify 
business and expand job opportunities. 

So long as grants are used effectively 
for the broad purposes of economic revi- 
talization and recovery from reduced 
Federal community involvement, they 
will be employed properly and in accord- 
ance with the legislative intent. 

The bill does not create another mas- 
sive bureaucracy. Rather the success of 
ADAPT depends in large measure upon 
the capacity of local citizens and enter- 
prises to structure their own economic 
recovery. 
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I foresee the possibility that these 
funds might be used for acquisition of 
industrial parks, for other facilities de- 
manded by most sophisticated companies 
in search of new plant sites. The man- 
agement of these grants, in the final 
analysis, will depend upon local condi- 
tions in each case, and the imagination 
of local leaders. 

The ADAPT bill contains authority to 
establish management, professional, and 
scientific institutes in cooperation with 
vocational or higher education institu- 
tions in the designated localities. These 
institutes would be federally funded to 
conduct short term training for man- 
agement personnel, scientists, engineers 
and other technicians who are unem- 
ployed as a result of cutbacks in defense- 
related spending. 

The training conducted in these in- 
stitutes should be tailored to securing re- 
employment for students in nondefense 
jobs, and special courses should be of- 
fered to adapt the skills of former de- 
fense-related employees to the demands 
of environmental restoration, rural de- 
velopment, and other peacetime tech- 
nology needs. 

This legislation also contains loan 
guarantees for conversion projects when 
other credit channels are unavailable. 
Loans will be made through existing 
lending agencies, and $50 million shall 
be allocated for the initial capitaliza- 
tion of this program. Additionally an in- 
terest subsidy not to exceed $15 million 
per year is authorized to encourage small 
businessmen to participate in the loan 
program. Expanded job opportunities in 
the qualifying communities depends in 
many cases on the ability of small busi- 
ness to expand profitably. The loan pro- 
gram is tailored to the needs of small 
businesses which have the capacity to ex- 
pand, but lack the initial capital to do so. 

Finally, Mr. President, the ADAPT bill 
authorizes the Office to issue regulations 
which will insure that further defense 
contracts and grants contain provisions 
for diversification after termination of 
the Federal relationship. 

Each general contractor, before enter- 
ing into defense-related production, will 
be required by the Office to develop plans 
for an orderly economic transition to 
nondefense production after the com- 
pletion of the contract. No Federal 
agency should enter into contracts which 
attract substantial numbers of skilled 
and unskilled citizens to a locality, then 
leave those citizens with prospects of 
unemployment after their skills have 
been exploited. 

Both Federal administrators and 
civilian suppliers must realize, hence- 
forth, that they have a deep responsi- 
bility to those who work for their benefit, 
to their families and their communities. 
Hopefully, this legislation will spark the 
social conscience so long left dormant in 
the pressure-filled years of cold-war pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, I urge all Senators to 
consider carefully the terms of this 
ADAPT proposal, to review the benefits 
which it would bring to all the States. 
Especially, I ask Members to consider the 
reliance which communities and families 
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place on the Federal Government when 
they enter its employ—directly or in- 
directly. 

This proposal reflects a national com- 
mitment to economic diversification and 
revitalization in communities hit hard 
by defense cutbacks. We should do no less 
for those who have performed so well, 
and in the national interest, for so long. 
I urge consideration of ADAPT by the 
appropriate committees at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of ADAPT be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
tables were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 967 
A bill to promote economic opportunity in 

communities and industries which suffer 
a reduction in defense-related production 
and employment caused by shifting pat- 
terns of Federal procurement, termination 
or relocation of Federal facilities, or the 
abatement of general defense require- 
ments; to provide assistance to, and co- 
operate with, those defense-related indus- 
tries which seek to expand economic op- 
portunity and growth within their com- 
munities during the transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy; to mitigate 
the hardships suffered by families and 
communities when local defense-related 
employment is no longer required to main- 
tain national security, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Alternative Devel- 
opment and Peacetime Technology Act of 
1971.” 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that many communities in the United States 
rely heavily upon Federal defense expendi- 
tures, defense-related production and em- 
ployment, defense facilities and defense pro- 
curement to maintain full employment and 
high levels of industrial output; that many 
communities have become dependent upon 
continuity in Federal spending patterns to 
maintain employment and production; that 
the requirements of national security cannot 
be met by inflexible patterns of Federal ex- 
penditure and resource allocation; and that 
when Federal employment opportunities or 
defense-related industrial requirements shift 
from locality to locality, severe dislocation 
and hardship often result. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to communities and 
industries which seek to diversify their pro- 
duction in order to fulfill legitimate non- 
defense demands of society while, at the 
same time, maintaining defense-related pro- 
duction and employment sufficient to meet 
the requirements of national security. 

(c) It is the further purpose of this Act 
to minimize those economic dislocations and 
hardships which inevitably occur during pe- 
riods of transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
DIVERSIFICATION 

Sec.3. (a) There is established in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President the Office for 
Alternative Development and Peacetime 
Technology (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Office’’) . 

(b) The Office shall be headed by a Direc- 
tor, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
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dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

(c) There shall be in the Office a Deputy 
Director who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Deputy Director shall per- 
form such functions as the Director may 
prescribe and shall be Acting Director during 
the absence or disability of the Director or 
in the event of a vacancy in the position of 
Director. 

FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 4. The Director of the Office is author- 
ized to— 

(1) initiate, arrange for, and supervise, 
with the approval of the President, appro- 
priate policies and programs to be carried 
out by departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government designed to assist locali- 
ties and business concerns to prepare for and 
convert to the production and furnishing of 
non-defense goods and services as the de- 
fense needs of the United States are reduced 
or shifted from one locality to another local- 
ity; 

(2) (A) consult with the Governors of the 
States to encourage (1) appropriate studies 
and conferences at State, local, and regional 
levels, and (ii) the adoption of appropriate 
programs for States, localities, and private 
concerns in support of expanding the non- 
defense sector of the economy of the appro- 
priate area, and (B), provide financial as- 
sistance to each such State or locality in an 
amount not to exceed 80 percent of the total 
cost of the preparation of such studies or 
the holding of such conferences; 

(3) make grants to localities in accordance 
with section 5; 

(4) conduct training institutes for man- 
agement, professional and scientific person- 
nel in accordance with section 6; 

(5) promulgate such regulations for the 
appropriate departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government as may be necessary for 
the implementation of section 7 of this Act; 
and 

(6) consult with trade and industry asso- 
ciations, labor unions, and professional so- 
cleties, and encourage and enlist their sup- 
port for a coordinated effort to improve the 
capacity of the Nation’s economy to convert 
to the production and furnishing of non-de- 
fense goods and services; 

(7) prepare sure recommendations and 
perform such other functions as the Presi- 
dent may request. 

GRANTS TO LOCALITIES FOR ALTERNATIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 5. (a) From funds available pursuant 
to section 11, the Director is authorized to 
make grants to, or to enter into contracts 
with, eligible localities upon such terms and 
conditions consistent with the purposes of 
this Act as the Director deems appropriate, 
to pay not to exceed 80 percent of the cost 
of alternative development programs, in- 
cluding but not limited to— 

(1) providing initial financial assistance 
designed to promote industrial development 
by either attracting new business concerns 
to the locality concerned or by expanding 
opportunities for existing private concerns 
in any such community; 

(2) promoting job opportunities for indi- 
viduals who are unemployed as a result of 
the closing of a plant or facility engaged in 
defense-related research, development or 
production or the closing of a defense fa- 
cility; and 

(3) providing financial assistance to sup- 
port unusual privately sponsored programs 
to attract business to the community con- 
cerned. 

(b) As used in this section the term “eligi- 
ble locality” means any city or other munici- 
pality (or two or more municipalities acting 
jointly) or any county or other political sub- 
division of a State (or two or more acting 
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jointly) having general governmental 
powers, determined by the Director to have 
been adversely affected by the closing of a 
plant or facility engaged in defense-related 
research, development or production or the 
closing of a defense facility. 
MANAGEMENT, PROFESSIONAL, AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTES 

Sec. 6. (a) From funds available pursuant 
to section 11, the Director, either directly 
or by way of grant, contract, or other ar- 
rangement with public agencies, institutions 
of higher education, or nonprofit institutions 
or organizations, is authorized to conduct 
short-term training institutes designed to— 

(1) train or retrain management person- 
nel, scientists, engineers, and other tech- 
nicians who are unemployed as a result of 
the closing of a plant or facility engaged in 
defense-related research, development or pro- 
duction or the closing of a defense facility, 
so that they may find constructive employ- 
ment in their respective flelds of expertise; 
and 

(2) train or retrain such personnel, scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians in new pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical fields in 
which there is a demonstrated demand in 
the foreseeable future in the region or lo- 
cality to be served by such institute. 

(b). No payment may be made pursuant 
to this section except upon application 
therefor submitted at such time or times and 
accompanied by such information as the 
Director shall by regulation prescribe. 

(c) As used in this section “institution of 
higher education” means any such institu- 
tion as defined in section 120l1(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 


LOAN GUARANTEE AND INTEREST PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 
Sec. 7. Title IV of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is amended— 
(1) by striking out the title heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV-—GUARANTEES 
“Part A—Lease Guarantees"; 
+ (2) by striking out “this title”, wherever 
it appears in sections 402 and 403, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “this part”; and 


(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“Part B—Conversion Project Guarantees 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 410. As used in this part— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible lender’ means an 
eligible institution, an agency, or instru- 
mentality of a State, or a financial or credit 
institution (including an insurance com- 
pany) which is subject to examination and 
supervision by an agency of the United States 
or of any State, or a pension fund approved 
by the administration for this purpose. 

“(2) The term ‘conversion project’ means 
the planning and carrying out of any project 
by a business concern which is designed to 
facilitate that business concern’s conversion 
of its defense related research and develop- 
ment activities to nondefense related re- 
search and development activities. 

“(3) The term ‘defense related research 
and development activities’ means any ac- 
tivity— 

“(A) which involves— 

“(1) research, development, or engineering, 
including necessary supporting services, per- 
formed under grant from, or contract with, 
the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, or under 
subcontract to such a grant or contract; or 

“(ii) the construction, reconstruction, re- 
pair, or installation of any building, plant, 
structure, facility, or equipment connected 
or necessary to such research, development, 
engineering, or supporting services; and 

“(B) which requires at least six months 
to complete. 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 411. (a) The Administration may, 
upon such terms and conditions as it may 
prescribe, enter into a contract and guar- 
antee any loan for a conversion project made 
by an eligible lender against loss as a result 
of the failure of any person to meet the 
terms of such loan, subject to the following 
conditions: 

“(1) The person to whom the loan is made 
is a smal] business concern. 

“(2) The loan is required in order for such 
person to carry out.a conversion project. 

“(8) Such person is not able to obtain 
such loan on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions without a guarantee under this section. 

“(4) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
in excess of 8 per centum a year. 

“(5) The Administration determines that 
there is reasonable assurance that such per- 
son will repay the loan. 

“(6) The conversion project for which the 
loan is made meets requirements established 
by the Administration for feasibility and 
reasonableness of costs. 

“(b) When entering into a contract to 
guarantee a loan for a conversion project 
which meets the six conditions specified in 
section 411(a) above, the Administration 
will— 

“(1) give preference to small business 
concerns which haye suffered severe financial 
difficulties resulting from the diminution 
or termination of Federal contracts for de- 
fense-related research and development ac- 
tivities; and 

“(2) give preference to conversion projects 
aimed at aiding in the resolution of the 
Nation's pressing domestic problems. 

“(c) Any contract of guarantee under this 
section shall obligate the Administration to 
pay upon default to an eligible lender the 
unpaid balance of the principal amount of 
the loan, other than interest added to prin- 
cipal. 

“(d) The Administration shall fix a uni- 
form annual fee for any guarantee under this 
section which shall be payable at such time 
as may be determined by the Administration. 
To the extent practicable, having due regard 
for the purpose of this section, the amount 
of any such fee shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with sound actuarial practices and 
procedures. Any fee so established shall be 
subject to periodic review in order that the 
lowest fee that experience under the pro- 
gram shows to be justified will be placed 
into effect. The Administration may also fix 
such uniform fees for the processing of 
applications for guarantees under this sec- 
tion as it determines are reasonable and 
necessary to pay administrative expenses in- 
curred in connection therewith. 

“(e) The provisions of section 402 shall 
apply in the administration of this section. 


“FUND 


“Sec, 412: (a) There is established a re- 
volving fund for use by the Administration 
in, carrying out this part, except section 413 
thereof, Initial capital for such fund shall 
consist. of not to exceed $50,000,000 trans- 
ferred from the fund established under sec- 
tion 4(c) 1(B) of the Small Business 
Act, but paragraph (6) of such section shall 
not apply to any amounts so transferred. 

“(b) There shall be deposited into the fund 
established by this section all receipts from 
the guarantee program authorized by this 
part. Money in such fund not needed for 
the payment of current operating expenses 
or for the payment of claims arising under 
such programs shall be invested in bonds or 
other obligations of, or guaranteed by, the 
United States; except that money provided as 
initial capital for such fund shall be re- 
turned to the fund established by section 
4(c)(1)(B) of the Small Business Act, in 
such amounts and at such times as the Ad- 
ministration determines to be appropriate, 
whenever the level of the fund established 
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by this section permits the return of such 
money without endangering the solvency of 
the program under this part. 


“INTEREST ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


“Sec, 413. (a) In addition to any contract 
of guarantee entered into pursuant to section 
411 of this title, the Administration is au- 
thorized to make, and to contract to make, 
interest assistance payments to any eligible 
lender which has made a loan subject to the 
provisions of such section 411, on behalf of 
any person to whom such loan is made. Such 
payments shall be made at such times and 
under such conditions as the Administration 
may by regulation provide. Interest assist- 
ance payments to any such lender shall be 
made only for the period equal to the re- 
payment period as provided in the agree- 
ment evidencing such loan, but in no event 
for a period longer than five years. 

“(b) No interest assistance payments made 
under this section for any loan for any year 
shall exceed the difference between 3 per 
centum and the interest’ such person would 
be required to pay under the agreement evi- 
dencing such loans. 

“(c) (1) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Administration such 
sums aS may be necessary for the payment 
of interest assistance grants to eligible lend- 
ers in accordance with this section. 

“(2) Contracts for interest assistance 
grants under this section shall not be entered 
hito in an aggregate amount greater than is 
authorized in appropriation Acts, and in any 
event the total amount of interest assistance 
grants which may be paid to eligible lenders 
in any year pursuant to contracts entered 
into under this section shall not exceed 
$15,000,000.” 


DEVELOPMENT AND DIVERSIFICATION PROVISIONS 
IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Office shall prescribe, each defense contract 
or grant, entered into six or more months 
after the date of cnactment of this Act, by 
the Department of Defense or any military 
department thereof, or by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, shall contain provisions effec- 
tive to— 

(1) require a general contractor, whenever 
appropriate to survey the economic impact 
upon the locality or localities in which the 
major portion of such contract or grant is to 
be carried out of (A) the completion of work 
under such contract or grant, or (B) ‘a sub- 
stantial reduction in the use of a facility 
operated under such contract or grant; 

(2) require each contractor to estimate the 
degree of dependency, currently and prospec- 
tively, of such contractor upon defense con- 
tracts or grants; and 

(3) require a general contractor, whenever 
practicable, to develop plans for the use of 
any facility, operated under, or personnel 
skills or other benefit derived from such a 
contract or grant, to supplement community 
and private efforts to foster economic diver- 
sification to such locality upon the comple- 
tion of such contract or grant or substantial 
reduction of the use of a facility operated un- 
der such contract or grant. 

(b) The Office shall encourage trade and 
industry associations, labor unions and pro- 
fessional organizations to make appropriate 
studies and plans to further the purposes of 
this section. 

(c) As used in this section the term “de- 
fense contract or grant” means any contract 
or grant to business concerns, government 
agencies, universities, and other nonprofit 
organizations— 

(1) which involves— 

(A) the research, development, production, 
maintenance, or storage of any weapons sys- 
tems, arms, armament, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, parts or ingredients of such 
articles or supplies, or plans for the use 
thereof; or 
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(B) the construction, reconstruction, re- 
Pair, or installation of a building, plant, 
structure, or facility which the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee, or the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission or his des- 
ignee, certifies to be necessary to the na- 
tional defense; 

(2) which requires that the number of 
employees engaged in work under such de- 
fense contract or grant, together with 
employees engaged in work under any other 
Such contract or grant, exceeds forty-nine 
employees or 25 per centum of the total num- 
ber of employees, whichever is greater, at any 
establishment operated by the contractor 
awarded such contract or grant; and 

(3) which requires at least one year to 
complete. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 9, (a) The Director, subject to the dl- 
rection of the President, is authorized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such staff personnel as he deems necessary 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and without re- 
gard to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, at rates not in excess of the maxi- 
mum rate for GS-18 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of such title; 

(2) procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is author- 
ized by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 a 
day for individuals.; 

(3) accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and non-compensated personnel 
and reimburse them for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code; 

(4) promulgate such rules and regula- 
tions as may be required to carry out the 
provisions of this Act; 

(5) appoint such advisory committees as 
the Director may determine to be desirable 
to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

(6) enter into contracts, grants or other 
arrangements, or modifications thereof to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and 
such contracts or modifications thereof may 
be entered into without performance or other 
bonds, and without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statues (41 U.S.C. 5) or any 
other provision of law relating to competitive 
bidding; 

(7) designate representatives to serve or 
assist on such advisory committees as the 
Director may determine to be necessary to 
maintain effective liaison with Federal agen- 
cies and with State and local agencies de- 
veloping or carrying out policies or programs 
related to the purposes of this Act; and 

(8) use the services, personnel, facilities, 
and information (including suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics) of Federal agen- 
cies and those of State and local public 
agencies and private research agencies, with 
the. consent of such agencies, with or with- 
out reimbursement therefor. 

(9) make advance, progress, and other 
payments which the Board deems necessary 
under this title without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C, 529); and 

(10) perform such other duties as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b): Upon request made by the Director 
each Federal department and agency is au- 
thorized and directed to make its services, 
personnel, facilities, and information (in- 
cluding suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics) available to the greatest practicable 
extent to the Office in the performance of its 
functions, 


COMPENSATION OF THE DIRECTOR AND DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR 

Src. 10. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 

States Code, is amended by adding at the 
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end thereof the following new paragraph: 
“(54) Director, Office of Economic Diversi- 
fication.”’. 
(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 


new paragraph: 
“(92) Deputy Director, Office of Econ- 


omic Diversification.”. 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 11. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $100 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; $100 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; $100 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974; and $100 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 5 relating to grants to 
localities, 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $10 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972; $10 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; $10 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; 
and $10 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, to carry out the provisions 
of section 6 relating to the conduct of train- 
ing institutes. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the other provisions of this Act. 

Taste I—DOD civilian employees for the 
“military function” 

Employees 

(in millions) 


Taste II.—Private employment generated 
by aggregate defense spending 
Employees 
(in millions 


Fiscal year: ) 
3.6 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 968. A bill to amend the Consumers 
Credit Protection Act to provide greater 
protection for consumers against unwar- 
ranted invasion of privacy. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, for 
sometime I have been concerned about 
the misuse of information collected on 
consumers who have requested credit 
from major credit firms. Many times the 
consumer's neighbors, employers, and 
friends are asked questions about the 
consumer's private life. At the comple- 
tion of the investigation, the information 
collected is put into the computer wheth- 
er it is true or not, and even without 
the knowledge of the consumer. 

Mr. President, today I am introducing 
legislation that would amend the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act to provide 
greater protection for the consumer. This 
measure would require consumer protec- 
tion reporting agencies to furnish a ccpy 
of all consumer credit reports to the con- 
sumer to whom it relates. It would fur- 
ther require that investigative consumer 
reports be undertaken only with the writ- 
ten permission of the consumer to whom 
it relates and that the consumer be fur- 
nished with a copy of the report. Finally, 
this legislation would also require that 
credit reporting agencies reveal to the 
consumer upon demand the sources of 
the information relating to the consumer. 

With today’s technological advances 
in information retrieval systems. this 
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legislation is needed to’ protect the con- 
sumer. Without it, the consumer is help- 
less against the machines which would 
be turning out information which is in- 
correct and which could damage the per- 
sonal integrity of the consumer. 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 969. A bill to protect the individual's 
right of privacy by prohibiting the sale or 
distribution of certain information. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the pri- 
vacy of the individual is becoming an in- 
creasingly rare commodity. As the popu- 
lation of our Nation and world increases, 
the freedoms that we once enjoyed are 
no longer possible. Man must continually 
be aware of what his actions mean to the 
lives of his neighbors. 

Today, in the 1970’s many of us find 
the privacy of our homes are being in- 
vaded by unwanted and objectionable 
material coming through the mails. This 
is an invasion that should be and must be 
stopped. This objectionable material 
comes to many of us because our names 
have appeared on mailing lists which 
have been sold to commercial enterprises 
without our knowledge or consent. 

Mr. President, today I present to the 
Senate a bill to protect the individual’s 
right of privacy by prohibiting the sale 
or distribution of certain information. In 
effect, this bill would restore the right 
of the individual to control what is known 
about him and insure that information 
collected for one purpose will not be used 
for another purpose. There are certain 
individual rights that can and need to 
be protected. The right to control what 
one receives through the mails is certain- 
ly such a right, and I sincerely hope the 
Senate will give this measure its prompt 
consideration. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 970. A bill to amend section 2412 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide 
for the recovery of attorney’s fees and 
expenses in certain actions brought by 
or against the United States. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
Iam introducing a bill which will amend 
section 2412 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, to provide that in a civil ac- 
tion involving a private litigant and the 
United States, the prevailing party shall 
be awarded a judgment for reasonable 
fees and expenses for attorneys if the 
court finds that the act or ommission of 
the other party was arbitrary, capricious 
or in bad faith, or if the conduct of the 
other party in instituting or prosecuting 
such action was frivolous, unduly dilatory 
or in bad faith. In short, this amendment 
would provide a vehicle whereby unnec- 
essary litigation would be precluded or 
deterred under the threat of having the 
party be financially responsible if he 
maintains a judicially untenable position. 

This is not a case of the traditional 
legal “gray area” where there is a genuine 
question of merit on both sides of the 
issue. It is strictly limited to those ac- 
tions which should not have been brought 
in our courts, or actions that have been 
judicially found to be far beyond the 
standards of reasonableness. 
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On February 2, 1971, I introduced S. 
529, a bill for the relief of T. Michael 
Smith, which is clearly a case in point 
on this subject. In 1953, after 1942 years 
of government service, Mr. Smith was 
fired from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Mr. Smith felt that such 
action was unwarranted and embarked 
upon the time-consuming and treach- 
erous route of appeal through the Civil 
Service Commission and the courts. 
Seven years later, the U.S. Court of 
Claims found as a matter of law that 
the action by the U.S. Government was 
“arbitrary and capricious and in bad 
faith.” T. Michael Smith v. The United 
States, 151 Ct. Cl. 205, 209 (1960). I cer- 
tainly have no quarrel with the adminis- 
trative proceedings and judicial remedies 
which Mr. Smith was required to follow; 
however, at the end of this 7-year period 
of litigation, Mr. Smith's expenses 
amounted to $17,577.49. The court 
awarded Mr. Smith $67,051.08, which 
award was for the back pay Mr. Smith 
was legally entitled due to his wrongful 
discharge by the Government. In other 
words, he was to be made whole from 
the arbitrary, capricious and bad faith 
action of the U.S. Government. It is quite 
clear, however, that he was not made 
whole, since it cost him $17,577.49 in 
order to pursue his claim. 

Mr. President, I sincerely feel that 
when courts of competent jurisdiction 
initially find that any action by a party 
rises to the standard of being in bad 
faith, capricious, willful, frivilous, or un- 
duly dilatory, the prevailing party should 
not be punished by having to pay the 
cost of prosecuting or defending his po- 
sition. As I mentioned earlier, this is not 
the case where the determination has 
been based upon “weighing of the facts.” 
It is somewhat akin to the doctrine of 
punitive damages where the action of the 
party has been judicially determined to 
be so willful or grossly negligent that 
punishment should also be financially 
evoked. There is precedent for this 
point in law, whereby a private litigant 
was awarded reimbursement for the ex- 
penses incurred in securing reinstate- 
ment after wrongful removal (Private 
Law 86-406) (74 Stat. 68). Rather than 
having private titigants turn to the va- 
garies and whims of Congress every time 
such a wrong has been perpetrated, I sug- 
gest we amend the law to include a pro- 
vision whereby the court, after finding 
that the standards have been violated, 
could average such costs. This is true 
whether it be the U.S. Government or a 
private individual. We have heard a great 
deal about the unnecessary litigation 
clogging our courts, and I feel that this 
would be most beneficial in this regard. 
Attorneys would be hesitant to bring 
such actions when the facts would indi- 
cate that there was a chance that their 
client, whether the United States or an 
individual litigant, may be required to 
pay the cost of the litigation. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
legislation will receive a proper review 
and that this question be thoroughly 
aired and considered. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 
S. 971. A bill for the relief of Dr. Haim 
I. Bicher. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BAYH (for himself and 
Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 972. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to permit 
certain individuals retiring thereunder 
to receive their annuities while serving 
as an elected public official. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
section 2 of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. This bill is a modified version of one 
I submitted in the 90th and 91st Con- 
gress and which the Senate passed on 
October 9, 1970. Its purpose is to permit 
a currently employed railroad employee, 
who is eligible for retirement, to retain 
an elective or appointive public office 
paying compensation no more than 
$5,000 annually without being forced to 
give up his entitlement to an annuity. 

This problem arises from the applica- 
tion of the so-called last person service 
provision of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1939, which stipulates that no em- 
ployee is eligible for an annuity until he 
has ceased to render compensated serv- 
ice to any person. In addition it prohibits 
retired railroad workers from rendering 
compensated service to an employer or 
to the last person by whom he was em- 
ployed prior to the date on which the an- 
nuity began to accrue. By interpretation 
this means that a railroad employee not 
only must resign from any other job or 
jobs which he might currently hold be- 
fore retiring but also that he cannot 
later return to any such position and still 
receive retirement compensation. This 
general rule applies equally to public as 
well as private employment, so that an 
elective or appointive public official would 
first have to resign his office in order to 
obtain an annuity. 

Apparently these restrictions were 
originally incorporated in the Railroad 
Retirement Act for good reasons. They 
were designed to discourage railroad em- 
ployees from securing other remunera- 
tive positions with different employers 
and retaining those jobs after retirement 
from the railroad. Many employees now 
continue their railroad employment sev- 
eral years beyond the time they might 
first be eligible to retire. Without such 
limits, it is possible that employees might 
leave railroad positions as soon as they 
accumulated enough service for some 
retirement credit, secure other employ- 
ment, and continue working on those 
other jobs after they became entitled to 
and were receiving railroad retirement 
benefits. It is argued that allowing a 
railroad employee to retain another job 
he is holding at the time of his retire- 
ment would indirectly constitute a bur- 
den on the retirement fund because of 
probable numerous early retirements and 
would increase the costs of the system. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the law now does not prevent a retired 
railroad employee from securing a dif- 
ferent kind of position or earning sub- 
stantial sums after he has once retired. 
There is no legal limit on the type of 
employment engaged in or the amount 
of money earned by a retired railroad 
worker, as long as he resigns from all 
current employment at the time he re- 
tires and does not return to compensated 
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service with any of his former employ- 
ers. 

Although the basic purpose of this 
provision is certainly defensible and 
probably meritorious, its application to 
railroad employees holding public office 
at the time of their retirement seems 
questionable if not discriminatory. There 
is no need to stress how important it is 
in a democracy to make it possible for 
all qualified citizens to offer themselves 
as candidates for public office and to 
serve in minor appointive posts, espe- 
cially in local government. National wel- 
fare is ill served by laws or regulations 
which place obstacles in the way of those 
who are able and willing to seek office 
through the ballot box. In this instance, 
forcing a railroad employee who has 
been elected or appointed to public office 
either to relinquish that post or lose his 
annuity when he retires poses an unfair 
dilemma, Any career railroader, knowing 
about this mandate, would obviously be 
discouraged from becoming an active 
participant in the political process if he 
were approaching retirement years. 

Elective or appointive policymakers 
serving on local governmental bodies 
frequently are part-time officers who re- 
ceive comparatively small compensation. 
City and town councilmen, county su- 
pervisors or commissioners, township 
trustees, members of school boards, park 
boards, zoning, and planning commis- 
sions, as well as other local governmental 
officers usually perform their duties at 
times which do not conflict with their 
primary occupations. Even many State 
legislators are still regarded as part-time 
employees whose major tasks are com- 
pleted during a 60- to 90-day session 
every year or two. The salary received 
by most of these State and local policy- 
making officers is usually not large and 
it is not expected to be their principal 
means of support. 

The language of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, however, requires any railroad 
employee who has been selected to serve 
in a compensated public office to resign 
that position of trust in order to become 
eligible for retirement benefits. Moreover, 
under the law he could not be elected or 
appointed later to that same position 
without losing benefits. In effect, this 
results in a legislative denial of an Amer- 
ican citizen's right to hold public office. 
This is unfair both to the railroad em- 
ployee who is willing to serve his govern- 
ment and to the public which may be 
deprived of his services. 

Apparently the Railroad Retirement 
Board has held that where remuneration 
for a public office is merely “incidental” 
or “insubstantial,” a railroad employee 
holding such a position would not be 
rendering “compensated service” and 
would not have to resign from it in order 
to receive an annuity. However, it is 
questionable whether the specific terms 
of the law leave room for much flexi- 
bility on the definition of “compensated 
service.” Except for payments to reim- 
burse officers for actual out-of-pocket 
expenses, such as necessary travel, 
communication or secretarial costs, the 
phrase “compensated service” would 
seem to include all fees, salaries or per 
diem wages paid for holding an elective 
position, no matter how large or small 
their total amount. 
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Moreover, determining which amounts 
should be considered “incidental” or 
“insubstantial” appears to be extremely 
difficult and arbitrary. What criteria 
should be used? By what measure would 
particular payments, such as $15 per 
meeting, $40 per month, or $1,500 per 
year be ruled to be either within or with- 
out the acceptable standards? A salary 
of $100 per month as a city councilman 
paid to a top busienss executive might 
properly to him be considered incidental, 
but to a retired career railroad employee, 
dependent on retirement benefits for his 
livelihood, this sum could mean a sub- 
stantial increase in his income. Should 
one be deprived of the privilege of serving 
his community merely because his income 
from other sources is so small that 
his public salary becomes substantial, 
whereas the identical salary would be 
incidental to another incumbent office- 
holder? To place a premium on level of 
income as a determinant for public serv- 
ice is contrary to all precepts of American 
Government, 

Another inequitable aspect of the cur- 
rent application of the law results from 
the great variation in compensation paid 
by State and local governments to their 
elective officeholders. Comparable jobs 
in different cities, towns, counties and 
even States carry salaries and fees which 
range widely. For example, a city coun- 
cilman in one city of approximately 25,- 
000 population might be paid as much as 
$3,000 per year, whereas his counterpart 
in another city of similar size might re- 
ceive only $300. Should the right of rail- 
road personnel to hold office be qualified 
on geographical factors? Should a retired 
railroad employee be allowed to continue 
to serve in one city but not another? 

The unfairness of this restriction be- 
comes more evident if my understanding 
about its specific application is correct. 
Apparently retired railroad employees 
in some cases have been permitted by 
the Railroad Retirement Board to retain 
public offices where the compensation 
amounted to as much as $1,800 per year. 
Presumably this has been done on the 
grounds that $1,800 would be incidental 
or insubstantial. It is not clear what 
standards have been used to determine 
that, while payment of $150 per month 
is not contrary to the restrictions of the 
law forbidding all compensated service 
to a prior employer, a greater amount, 
such as $200 or $300 per month, would 
be a violation. In any case, it means that 
a retiree’s right to serve in a public office 
to which he was elected or appointed be- 
fore retirement has been arbitrarily lim- 
ited to those paying no more than $1,800 
annually. 

This inequity first came to my atten- 
tion because of the plight of one of my 
former constituents. A railroad employee 
for 46 years, for 33 of which he had made 
contributions to the retirement system, 
he had been eligible for retirement for 
some years and for personal reasons 
wanted to apply for a well-earned an- 
nuity. However, since he was serving in 
his third 4-year term as a part-time city 
council member in a fairly large city, 
for which the compensation was $3,600 
per year, he had been informed officially 
that he would have to resign from the 
city council to which he could not be re- 
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appointed later if he were to draw retire- 
ment benefits. 

Thus my constituent faced a very un- 
fortunate dilemma. Fully entitled by 
years of service and contributory pay- 
ments to an annuity, he could not retire 
unless he gave up his post on the city 
council. The fact that he had been elect- 
ed to three consecutive 4-year terms dem- 
onstrated satisfaction with his per- 
formance and indicated that the elector- 
ate wanted him to continue in office. As 
a conscientious public servant, he hesi- 
tated to break faith with those who voted 
for him by not completing his full term 
in office, yet there were compelling per- 
sonal reasons why he should have retired 
from his railroad job. He expected last 
fall that he would soon have to choose 
between two alternatives, one of which 
would have been contrary to his prin- 
ciples, the other of which would have 
been much to his personal financial dis- 
advantage. Sadly, his untimely death 
late in 1970 resolved the dilemma only a 
few months before the final decision 
would have had to be made. 

My bill would resolve this problem 
simply by amending the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act to permit currently working 
railroad employees to qualify for retire- 
ment benefits without being forced to re- 
sign from an elective or appointive pub- 
lic office, the compensation for which 
does not exceed $5,000 per year. Although 
valid arguments can be made for not ex- 
tending this privilege to other types of 
jobs, the case for exempting part-time 
public officeholders is very clear and 
convincing. The number of railroad em- 
ployees who would be affected by this 
amendment is not large, but this does 
not minimize the harm which present 
restrictions have on the comparative few 
to whom they apply. 

I doubt whether it was the intention of 
Congress, when the Railroad Retirement 
Act was adopted, to legislate out of office 
duly elected or appointed officeholders of 
State or local governments. Surely it was 
not framed for the purpose of limiting the 
freedom of choice normally exercised by 
the people to choose their own repre- 
sentatives or by executives to appoint 
members of public boards and commis- 
sions. Yet this is exactly the effect which 
the law now has on railroad employees 
holding public office who wish to retire. 
My amendment would provide a remedy 
but at the same time would not disturb 
the basic principle of the law; except for 
elective and appointive public offices pay- 
ing less than $5,000 a year, railroad re- 
tirees still would be required to give up 
other compensated service jobs. 

As introduced in the 91st Congress (S. 
988) the bill would have applied only to 
elective offices. However, after holding 
hearings and considering all aspects of 
the problem, the Subcommittee on Rail- 
road Retirement and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare both recom- 
mended that it should be modified to ex- 
empt appointive as well as elective offices 
paying up to $5,000 per year. The com- 
mittee reported the bill favorably with 
this one modification on October 6, 1970, 
and the Senate passed the bill without 
objection on October 9. I was disap- 
pointed that the House of Representa- 
tives was not able to take action on S. 988 
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during the time remaining in the last 
session, but I hope that careful and 
prompt consideration may be given to 
this proposal in the new Congress in or- 
der to remove this injustice confronting 
any railroad employee who wants to 
serve his government without suffering 
retirement penalties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my bill, which is 
very brief, be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 972 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(k) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(d) of this section, service performed by an 
individual as an elected or appointed public 
official shall not be regarded as ‘compensated 
service’ rendered to an employer or to any 
other person, if such service is compensable 
at a rate which does not exceed $5,000 per 
annum, and if such individual is deemed 
under section 1(0) to have a current connec- 
tion with the railroad industry at the time 
he ceases to render compensated service to 
an employer.” 


By Mr. BAYH (for himself and 
Mr. RIBICOFF) : 

S. 973. A bill to amend the Federal- 
State Extended Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1970 to expedite the imple- 
mentation and to provide 100 percent 
Federal financing of the benefits payable 
thereunder. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the most 
critical problem facing this Nation to- 
day is the failing health of our economy. 
As a result of President Nixon’s economic 
game plan, over 2.5 million more Ameri- 
cans are jobless today than when the 
President took office in January 1969. 

Over most of the past decade, a healthy 
and expanding economy has been the 
foundation for much of our social prog- 
ress. The Nixon game plan, in contrast, 
has produced the worst of both worlds— 
continued inflation and recession. Clear- 
ly, we cannot afford to continue a policy 
that results in a gap in output of $1 bil- 
lion weekly. 

I have been critical of the President’s 
game plan from the very beginning. Two 
years of an inflationary recession have 
not convinced me otherwise. The 1970 
congressional elections are proof that the 
American people, too, are impatient with 
the President’s do-nothing policy. 

Sensing the mood of the Nation, the 
President was finally moved to act—a 
year too late. In January of this year he 
announced a permanent cut in business 
taxes by accelerating depreciation allow- 
ances. The President’s stated aim was to 
expand our productive capacity—at a 
time when one-third of our industrial 
capacity was idled. 

I said then that the President’s move 
was “the wrong prescription at the wrong 
time for our Nation’s economic ills.” The 
President’s actions may have made him 
appear to be an economic activist, as he 
likes to describe himself, but they proved 
him to be a bad economist. 
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Then, on January 22 the President 
delivered his state of the Union message. 
To my surprise and dismay, he failed to 
deal with the critical problem of un- 
employment. 

Having devoted myself increasingly to 
this problem recently and after having 
consulted with a number of prominent 
economists, I am today introducing a bill 
proposing. a plan for improving the un- 
employment insurance system as a coun- 
tercyclical economic tool. 

I propose not only a speeding up of 
the effective date of the so-called ex- 
tended benefits program adopted as part 
of the Employment Security Act of 1970, 
but a more realistic formula for trigger- 
ing extended benefit payments and full 
Federal financing of the additional pay- 
ments, 

Last year, Congress passed an im- 
proved unemployment compensation 
package. Among other things, the Em- 
ployment Security Act of 1970 provided, 
for the first time, for a permanent. pro- 
gram of extended benefits during eco- 
nomic downturns. The 1970 act estab- 
lished an extended benefit period of 13 
weeks, to be automatically triggered 
when the national rate of insured unem- 
ployment reached 4.5 percent for 3 con- 
secutive months. 

In the light of recent events, it is now 
clear the 1970 act included three very 
serious shortcomings. First, it delayed 
the effective date of the new program 
until January 1972—and in some States 
until July 1972. Second, it provided for 
the financing of extended benefits on the 
basis ot the traditional 50-50 Federal- 
State matching formula. Third, it was 
based on a trigger mechanism that was 
set too high to be of practical use in any- 
thing but a prolonged and severe reces- 
sion. 

The Employment Security Act of 1970, 
while it recognized the need to provide 
extended benefits during a recession, 
mistakenly delayed the implementation 
of a national program until January 1972 
(and for some States until July 1972). It 
was argued that because of the 50-50 
Federal-State matching formula for 
financing extended benefits, the States 
required time to act. The bill I am pro- 
posing, since it is based on Federal 
financing, requires no State legislation. 
It could be triggered into operation, na- 
tionwide, upon enactment. 

In 1969, while testifying before the 
Senate Finance Committee in behalf of 
the administration’s federally financed 
extended benefits program, then Secre- 
tary of Labor Shultz acknowledged that 
“an interim Federal program to fill the 
gap in time” would be appropriate. De- 
layed as it is, I believe that we should 
still act now to fill that gap, particularly 
in view of the current unemployment 
situation. 

If extended benefits are a necessary 
stabilization device—and I believe they 
are—then we should not have to wait un- 
til January 1972. Nor should we have to 
wait to begin alleviating the personal 
hardships caused by the President’s pol- 
icy, a policy that has added more than 2.5 
million Americans to the jobless rolls. 
There simply is no good reason to delay 
the effective date of extended benefits. 
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Historically, the rate of insured un- 
employment has been about two-thirds 
of the national unemployment rate. As 
a result, in order to trigger the extended 
benefits program in the present law, the 
national unemployment rate would have 
to climb to an intolerable 6.7 percent. 
First, public policy should never permit 
unemployment to reach that level. Sec- 
ond, it certainly should not wait that 
leng before taking the necessary stabil- 
ization actions. At that point in the 
downturn, moreover, it is doubtful that 
extended benefits would have much of a 
stabilizing effect. In my judgment, there- 
fore, the present trigger formula is sim- 
ply not responsive enough to today’s 
needs. 

I propose, instead of a 4.5-percent trig- 
ger, that extended benefits be made 
available when the insured unemploy- 
ment rate reaches 4 percent—which cor- 
responds to @ nationa] unemployment 
rate of 6 percent. The rate of insured un- 
employment has been above the 4-per- 
cent trigger since September 1970. 

The most recent data published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that 
the number of persons jobless. for 27 
weeks or more as of December 1970 was 
325,000—more than 200,000 greater than 
1 year ago. More disturbing is the fact 
that the number of persons jobless for 
15 weeks or more has now passed the 
1 million mark, the highest level since 
1964. In the next 2 or 3 months, most 
of these workers will be exhausting their 
standard benefits. The expected steady 
increase in exhaustions, in fact, already 
may have begun. In August 1970, it was 
96,000. In October, the monthly figure 
was 114,300, In November, it jumped to 
127,300. Clearly, now is the time to act. 

As for full Federal financing, it seems 
to me that any time we have substan- 
tial numbers of workers exhausting their 
26 weeks the source of our economic ills 
is national and reflects a failure in na- 
tional economic policy. That is the sit- 
uation that exists today. The Federal 
Government should move immediately 
to remedy it. My proposal seeks to do 
just that. 


By Mr. MONDALE 
Mr. Saxse, Mr. Baym, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Muskie, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. STEVENSON, 
Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

S. 974. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, to pro- 
hibit any involvement of participation of 
U.S. Armed Forces in an invasion of 
North Vietnam without prior and explicit 
congressional authorization. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Congress faces a crisis of responsibility. 

The American people clearly want to 
get out of the war in Indochina. 

They want an end to the killing and 
devastation. 

But regardless of the people, regard- 
less of an act of Congress to limit our in- 
volvement, our men are today bleeding 
and dying at a mounting toll in a wider 
war. 


(for himself, 
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By one of the most grotesque tech- 
nicalities ever seized by a government, 
they have been saved from fighting on the 
ground in Laos and Cambodia only to be 
sent out to die in helicopters 30 feet off 
the ground. 

And this could be just the beginning. 

The President has put us on notice 
that he intends to keep our men in the 
war indefinitely, and that they will fiy— 
and die—all over Indochina, including 
North Vietnam. 

With South Vietnamese forces now 
risking disaster in Laos, we may well be 
poised to mount an invasion of North 
Vietnam. 

And this would not’ be simply another 
step in the progression that has taken 
us into Cambodia and Laos. An invasion 
of North Vietnam by either U.S. forces 
or South Vietnamese forces with U.S. 
support, wculd be tantamount to a dec- 
laration of war against North Vietnam. 

The President has recently told us he 
does not intend to order a U.S. ground 
invasion of North Vietnam. But, the 
President has changed his policy before. 
With events pressing in Laos, he may feel 
he will have to do so again. 

In any event, he has left open the op- 
tion of U.S. air combat support for a 
South Vietnamese invasion. 

Only this morning we have a clear 
warning from President Thieu that the 
South Vietnamese could invade North 
Vietnam. And we know’all too well from 
Cambodia and Laos that the South Viet- 
namese do not make these attacks by 
themselves. 

If the United States is to be involved 
in any way in an invasion of North Viet- 
nam—a totally new and most ominous 
dimension to our nightmare in Indo- 
china—then it can only be done with 
explicit congressional authorization. 

This is no mere question of consulta- 
tion between the Executive and Con- 
gress—it is a question of constitutional 
legitimacy. 

A step of that gravity cannot be taken 
in our democracy without the authentic 
support of the American people and their 
elected representatives. 

It is now clear that the President is 
widening this war rather than ending it. 

If it is to be ended, if limits are to be 
firmly set, Congress must do so. 

That is the crisis of responsibility 
which confronts us. 

We cannot wait the weeks or months 
it could take for a vote on the Vietnam 
disengagement amendment: 

There is no question that we must pass 
that amendment to end the war. We 
must bring our men home by Christmas. 

That—and that alone—is the ultimate 
way out. 

But we cannot fail the men who could 
die in a wider war before a total with- 
drawal. 

I am introducing today a bill to re- 
quire explicit and prior congressional 
authority for any U.S. combat forces in- 
vading North Vietnam, including U.S. 
combat air support for South Vietnamese 
ground forces invading North Vietnam. 

If this bill is passed, the Congress will 
have added its authority to the Presi- 
dent’s express disavowal of a U.S. in- 
vasion of North Vietnam: 

If it fails, we will be no worse off than 
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we are now. The President now acts as 
if he has the sanction of Congress—or as 
if he does not need it. 

At least the country will know where 
we stand. 

Those who would approve an invasion 
of North Vietnam should have a chance 
now to record their position for his- 
tory—and for their constituents. 

As for those of us who oppose the war, 
there has been enough hand-wringing 
frustration and inertia. The stakes are 
too horrendous. We must do all we can to 
draw the line before—as so often in the 
past—we ‘are too late. Congress did not 
prevent U.S. forces from invading Cam- 
bodia. But I believe that without the 
Church-Cooper amendment, we might 
well have American ground troops in 
Laos and Cambodia today. 

There are many who say Congress has 
failed the Nation and itself by surrender- 
ing its constitutional power over the 
fateful questions of war and peace. 

Perhaps we have before. 

Perhaps we will again. 

But we must face that choice now with 
regard to a potential invasion of North 
Vietnam just as squarely and starkly 
as our men are now facing death all over 
Indochina. 

Mr. President, I- ask unanimous. con- 
sent that the bill and article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 974 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter I of part III of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Src. 620 A. (a) Congress finds and de- 
clares that under the Constitution of the 
United States the President and the Con- 
gress share responsibility for establishing, 
defining the authority for and concluding 
foreign military commitments; that the 
United States can in no way participate in 
or support an invasion of North Vietnam 
without prior and explicit Congressional au- 
thorization. 

“(b) On and after the date of enactment 
of this section, in accordance with public 
statements of policy by the President, no 
funds authorized or appropriated under this 
or any other Act shall be used to carry out 
an invasion of North Vietnam by United 
States Armed Forces without prior and ex- 
plicit authorization of the Congress. 

“(c) On and after the date of enactment 
of this section, no funds authorized or ap- 
propriated under this or any other Act shall 
be used to carry out combat air support ac- 
tivities within the borders of North Vietnam 
in support of a ground invasion of North 
Vietnam without prior and explicit author- 
ization of the Congress,” 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 25, 1971] 
THIEU Asks Wy NOT ATTACK THE NORTH 
(By Lee Lescaze) 

Satcon, February 2.—President Thieu has 
raised the possibility that South Vietnamese 
troops will invade North Vietnam. 

Thieu declared Monday that a major ben- 
efit of the current invasion of Laos is that 
it surprised the North Vietnamese and kept 
them off balance. “If we dare to launch op- 
erations into neutral Cambodia and Laos,” 
Thieu added, “Why shouldn't we dare to 
attack the very origin of aggression?” 

The president called the current Laos in- 
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vasion the most important campaign of the 
war and also indicated that there will be 
additional invasions of Laos. “Why should 
wa cease entering Laos,” he asked rhetorical- 
y. 

“When we have entered once, we can go 
back repeatedly and not let (the North Viet- 
mamese) be undisturbed.” 

Thieu raised the possibility of an in- 
vasion during a speech to a graduation 
class of policemen and teachers at the 
coastal resort of Vungtau. Although he 
spoke Monday, news of his remarks did not 
circulate in Saigon until today when the 
government radio station and a leading 
newspaper reported on the speech. 

His comments were the most recent in a 
series of sometimes conflicting statements 
from South Vietnamese and American offi- 
cials on the possibility of a South Vietnamese 
drive across the Demilitarized Zone. 

Vice President Ky advocated such a move 
early this month as the invasion of Laos was 
being mounted. U.S, officials threw cold water 
on speculation about an invasion and the 
general impression created in Washington 
and Saigon was that the often glibly hawkish 
vice president had once again spoken off the 
top of his head. 

However, President Nixon attracted atten- 
tion to a possible invasion of North Vietnam 
when he sidestepped a question on the sub- 
ject at his press conference Feb. 17. 

“I would not speculate on what South 
Vietnam: may do in defense of its national 
security,” Mr, Nixon said, “South Vietnam 
will have to make decisions with regard to 
its ability to defend itself.” 

An invasion of North Vietnam, as much if 
not more than the current invasion of Laos, 
would need American air support. President 
Nixon has said that his guideline is to use 
American air power where North Vietnamese 
forces threaten American troops. 

Throughout recent days, top American offi- 
cials here have dismissed the possibility of a 
South Vietnamese thrust into North Viet- 
nam, often pointing out that South Vietnam 
is already supporting large forces in Laos 
and Cambodia and has limited combat and 
supply ‘capabilities. 

In addition to keeping North Vietnam un- 
easy about Saigon’s intentions, Thieu said 
that the current Laos operation is valuable 
because: 

“When we fight pirates outside our house 
only our-mango and guava trees are dam- 
aged..But when we fight them inside the 
house, how can we keep the furniture from 
being destroyed?” 

Thieu said that South Vietnam is ready 
“to accept a high cost” in the Laos operation 
in order to destroy the enemy’s potential to 
attack the northern I Corps region of South 
Vietnam. 

The Communists, he predicted, will be 
“suffocated” within South Vietnam because 
of operations disrupting their supply lines. 
To avoid suffocation they will fight and the 
battles will be fierce, Thieu said. 

However, he reassured his audience that 
the South Vietnamese would win the battles. 
“If we lose 500 men (in Laos) they will lose 
two or three thousand men,” he said. “If we 
lose 1,000 soldiers, they will lose nine or ten 
thousand.” 

Thieu also spoke about the presidential 
election next fall and asserted that all South 
Vietnam’s progress of recent years would go 
down the drain if a president too conciliatory 
to the Communists were elected. 

He denied charges by his political oppo- 
nents that his trips to the provinces amount 
to campaign trips. The campaign does not 
officially begin until August, a month before 
the election, but it is generally conceded that 
all candidates will have to be active before 
that date to stand a chance. 


By Mr. BAYH: 
S.975. A bill to protect the constitu- 
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tional right of privacy of those individ- 
uals concerning whom records are main- 
tained by Government agencies. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee. on Constitutional Rights is 
engaged in new and vitally important 
hearings concerning privacy, data banks, 
computers, and the Bill of Rights. 

These hearings concern the basic right 
of every citizen to a sphere of privacy, of 
freedom from unwarranted intrusion. 
With the development of sophisticated 
technology, this issue has increasingly 
come to the attention of all of us in re- 
cent years, especially with Senator Er- 
vin's alarming disclosures about the dos- 
siers the Army has been keeping on ci- 
vilians. 

We can all agree on some points. Few 
would approve of the collection of data— 
whether by the Government or by private 
interests—merely to harass, or to keep 
tabs on those who would dissent peace- 
fully. But such surface accord must not 
lead us to believe that this is a subject 
characterized by simple solutions. There 
are not easy answers to these problems. 
We know, on the one hand, that as Gov- 
ernment and industry grow larger and 
try to offer more services, it is essential 
that they be able to collect and use im- 
mense amounts of information, just to 
do their jobs effectively. But on the.other 
hand we all know that guidelines must 
he created to prevent the misuse of this 
new technology, technology which en- 
dangers our constitutional rights of pri- 
vacy, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
assembly. 

I am not discouraged by the difficulty 
of this task. Formulating legislation is 
never easy when the aim is to protect our 
most fundamental rights. And no one 
knows this better than. the esteemed 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, Senator Ervin. He has 
been in the forefront of this body’s 
efforts to prevent the erosion of our basic 
liberties. When the administration sug- 
gested a program of preventive detention 
to deal with our rising crime rate, he did 
not just voice his opposition to this 
illusory solution. He used the Justice De- 
partment’s own Statistics to show that 
preventive detention would not affect the 
crime rate. And he followed his solid 
demonstration of the unconstitutional 
aspects of this legislation with a con- 
structive, workable, and thoroughly con- 
stitutional alternative—a bill to guar- 
antee to every person who might be 
arrested the basic constitutional right to 
a speedy trial. I was pleased to join the 
Senator from North Carolina in this ef- 
fort, to join in sponsoring his speedy 
trial bill last year, and I joined with him 
again this year. 

I believe that we must make the same 
kind of effort when faced with the threat 
of invasions of privacy. Of course we 
must raise our voices in complaint when 
we see serious dangers to our democratic 
process. But we must do more. We must 
meet the problem head on, with prompt, 
realistic, constructive legislative alterna- 
tives. 

In the field of privacy, reasonable 
expectations play a very important role. 
For no matter how carefully and com- 
pletely we try to analyze the problem, it 
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all boils down to one thing: Americans 
have—and ought to have—certain broad, 
general understandings about what part 
of their personal and business life is 
public, and what part is private—none of 
the Government’s business, none of any- 
one else’s business. 

But expectations of privacy have been 
shattered in recent years. Recent tech- 
nological developments have narrowed 
the sphere of actual privacy by allowing 
intrusions—by bugging and so forth— 
into previously protected areas. And the 
development of the computer has for the 
first time made it practical to collect, 
analyze, and instantly retrieve vast 
amounts of information, however gath- 
ered. For the first time it is now possible 
to maintain a dossier on the activities of 
great numbers of people. These dossiers 
may be used—or intended—to stifie 
legitimate political dissent. And even 
where the actual use of such informa- 
tion is benign, the very existence of it 
poses a threat to individual liberty. 

The purpose of the current hearings 
is to explore the problems. I believe we 
must survey the whole area of privacy, 
the right of the individual not to have 
certain kinds of information about him 
gathered at all, or to limit the means by 
which that information is collected. Who 
should be permitted to gather informa- 
tion about American citizens? What in- 
formation is within their legitimate in- 
terest? By what means is it appropriate 
to obtain such information? 

And we must also explore the question 
of confidentiality, the use of information 
once it has been gathered. Who should 
have access to it? Should we allow ex- 
changes of information, for example, 
among Government agencies? What sort 
of review of information is necessary to 
make sure that outdated material is re- 
moved from the files? And most impor- 
tant, should the individual citizen have 
a right to review the contents of these 
files for accuracy and relevancy? 

Last year we took a great step for- 
ward in allowing individuals to have 
access to financial information about 
them on file in credit bureaus. Subject to 
the legitimate—and expressly drawn— 
demands of law enforcement and na- 
tional security, I believe we should grant 
the same rights of access in this area 
as well. 

I believe that we must restore confi- 
dence in the American citizen’s legiti- 
mate expectations of privacy. It is now 
clear beyond peradventure that we ur- 
gently need Federal legislation in this 
area. I would hope that legislation would 
be designed to accomplish two objectives. 

First, we must define more precisely 
the nature of each individual’s right to 
a sphere of privacy, a sphere in which 
he can be free from unwanted intrusion. 
Any such law should put specific limits 
on those who would gather and use this 
information. In short, everyone would 
know the ground rules and could act 
accordingly. 

Second, a right without an effective 
remedy is useless. We must provide 
meaningful tools for enforcing these 
rights. 

That is the kind of legislation which 
I believe we need. And I believe that we 
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will be able to fashion such legislation 
as a result of these hearings. 

In the hope of advancing us toward 
this goal, I am today introducing the 
Citizen’s Privacy Act, legislation designed 
to meet one of the most serious needs we 
face in this area. This bill is designed to 
guarantee any individual about whom 
the Federal Government keeps records, 
the right to know that such a record 
exists; the right to prevent the disclosure 
of such information outside the agency, 
or, where such disclosure is expressly re- 
quired by law, to know when and to 
whom such disclosure is made; and— 
most important—the right to see his own 
file, to make a complete copy of it, and 
to supplement his record where he be- 
lieves it is appropriate. This is the bill 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Kocu, the distinguished Congress- 
man from the 17th District of New York, 
and I applaud his excellent efforts on 
this legislation. I intend to work closely 
with him and to do what I can to urge 
that the Senate act promptly and favor- 
ably on this measure. 

I do not propose this bill with the 
thought that it will be the end of the 
legislative process. Indeed, I would ex- 
pect it to be refined and improved by 
the Senator from North Carolina and 
the subcommittee as a result of the cur- 
rent hearings. Moreover, I recognize that 
this bill deals with only a portion of the 
ground we need to cover. But I hope it 
will help us as we structure a solution, 
and spur us to move promptly when we 
complete our gathering of information 
and our deliberation. 

We are quick to rejoice in the freedoms 
we have won. We must be just as dili- 
gent to protect and preserve them. As 
the late Adlai Stevenson once said: 

Freedom demands infinitely more care and 
devotion than any other political system. 


That is the kind of effort we must un- 
dertake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the bill 
and a summary be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding imme- 
diately after section 552 thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 


“§ 552a. Individual records 

“(a) Each agency that shall maintain 
records concerning any individual which may 
be retrieved by reference to, or are indexed 
under, the individual's name and which 
contain any information obtained from any 
source other than such individual shall, with 
respect to such records— 

“(1) notify such individual by mail at 
his last known address that the agency 
maintains or is about to maintain a record 
concerning said individual; 

“(2) refrain from disclosing the record or 
any information contained therein to any 
other agency or to any person not employed 
by the agency maintaining such record, 
except with permission of the individual 
concerned or, in the event said individual 
cannot be located or communicated with 
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after reasonable effort, with permission from 
members of the individual’s immediate 
family or guardian, or, only in the event 
that such individual, members of the indi- 
vidual’s immediate family and guardian 
cannot be located or communicated with 
after reasonable effort, upon good cause for 
such disclosure: Provided, however, That if 
disclosure of said record is required under 
section 552 of this chapter or by any other 
provision of law, the individual concerned 
shall be notified by mail at his last known 
address of any such required disclosure; 

“(3) maintain an accurate record of the 
names and positions of all persons inspecting 
such records and the purposes for which 
such inspections were made; 

“(4) permit any individual to inspect his 
own record and have copies thereof made at 
his expense; and 

“(5) permit any individual to supplement 
the information contained in his record by 
the addition of any document or writing 
containing information such individual 
deems pertinent to his record. 

“(b) This section may be enforced in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) of section 552 of this chap- 
ter. 

“(c) Each agency may establish published 
rules stating the time, place, fees to the ex- 
tent authorized, and procedure to be followed 
with respect to making records promptly 
available to an individual, and otherwise to 
implement the provisions of this section. 

“(d) This section shall not apply to rec- 
ords that are— 

“(1) specifically required by Executive 
order to be kept secret in the interest of the 
national security; 

“(2) investigatory files compiled for law 
enforcement purposes, except to the extent 
that such records have been maintained for 
a longer period than reasonably necessary to 
commence prosecution or other action or to 
the extent available by law to a party other 
than an agency; and 

“(3) interagency or intraagency memoran- 
dums or letters which would not be avail- 
able by law to a party other than an agency 
in litigation with the agency. 

“(e) This section shall not be held or con- 
sidered to permit the disclosure of the iden- 
tity of any person who has furnished in- 
formation contained in any record subject to 
this section. 

“(f) If any provision of this section or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of this section and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby.” 

(b) The table of sections of subchapter II 
of chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting: 

“552a. Individual records.” 

immediately below: 

“552. Public information; agency rules; opin- 
ions, orders, records, and proceed- 
ings.”’. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the ninetieth day 
following the date of enactment of this Act. 


SUMMARY OF THE CITIZEN’s Privacy ACT 


This bill would amend the Freedom of In- 
formation Act (Title 5 of the United States 
Code, Section 552) by adding a new section, 
Section 552a. 

The bill would apply to all records main- 
tained by federal government agencies con- 


taining information obtained from any 
source other than the subject, and filed or 
indexed under the names of individuals, or 
individuals, or retrievable by reference to 
names. 

Each agency must notify each individual 
covered by such a file that they are main- 
taining a record concerning him, and must 
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give advance notice to individuals of any new 
files it is about to establish concerning them. 

The agency must refrain from disclosing 
any part of the record to any person outside 
the agency unless they have the permission 
of the individual involved, or unless disclo- 
sure is expressly required by law. If any re- 
quired disclosure is made, the individual 
must be notified. Furthermore, the agency 
must keep accurate records of those people 
who consult each file. 

The bill would give each individual the 
right to inspect and copy records which con- 
cern him and to add whatever supplemen- 
tary material he deems pertinent to the 
record. 

The bill would apply to all records except 
those specifically required by Executive Order 
to be kept secret in the interest of national 
security, investigative files compiled for the 
purpose of criminal prosecution, and agency 
memoranda that would otherwise be protect- 
ed by law in litigation. 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
Mr. RIBICOFF): 

S. 976. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 in order to promote competition 
among motor vehicle manufacturers in 
the design and production of safe motor 
vehicles having greater resistance to 
damage, and for other purposes. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, today I 
introduce a bill which could save Ameri- 
can car owners several billion dollars a 
year in repair and insurance bills. 

Impressive as that figure may be, my 
mail suggests that it would be oversha- 
dowed by the value of eliminating the 
frustrations repair problems give con- 
sumers. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly received more than 8,000 let- 
ters of complaint about auto repairs dur- 
ing its 3-year auto investigation. Apply- 
ing one formula, those letters represent 
8 million unhappy car owners—about one 
out of each six families which have cars. 

The complaints were about the fragil- 
ity of cars, the difficulty in getting the 
thing fixed the first time around, in fact 
frequently of the impossibility of ever 
getting it fixed. Overriding all these was 
the gripe that repair and insurance costs 
were eating up too much of consumer 
budgets. 

The complaints were well founded, the 
subcommittee investigation showed. 

American consumers spent $25 to $30 
billion a year on auto repairs. Various 
studies on the quality of the work were 
presented to us. They rated the poor, 
unneeded, or not done work at amounts 
ranging from 36 to 99 percent. Even tak- 
ing the low figure, that means consumers 
are wasting $8 to $10 billion that they 
lay out for auto repair work yearly. 

And costs have jumped, too, Auto crash 
repair costs went up 52 percent from 1960 
to 1967. The average Consumer Price 
Index increase during this period was 
14.7 percent. Additional increases in re- 
pair costs since range from 10 to 20 per- 
cent, and some crash repair parts in- 
creased in price 30 percent this past 
November. 

And the cars are delicate. Tests by the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
showed that when four popular sedans 
were crashed into a solid barrier at just 
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5 miles an hour, they averaged $200 each 
in damage. 

Today I offer consumers a “pain 
killer’’—the Motor Vehicle Information 
Act. It seeks to relieve the pain consumers 
are feeling in their heads, hearts, and 
pocketbooks due to the frilly, fragile de- 
sign and resultant repair problems with 
their automobiles. 

But it goes further. For it also seeks to 
save lives by both eliminating accidents 
and assuring that if accidents occur pas- 
sengers and property will be less likely to 
be injured or killed or damaged. 

Briefly, the bill does this by: 

First, requiring that all cars manufac- 
tured after July 1, 1974, have a bumper 
that can withstand a 5-mile-an-hour 
collision into a solid barrier with no dam- 
age. Such a bumper would withstand a 
10-mile-an-hour car-to-car collision. 

The insurance industry has estimated 
that such a bumper would save consum- 
ers $1 billion annually in insurance and 
deductibles, and several companies have 
promised a 20-percent reduction on the 
collision premium for any car that has 
such a bumper. 

We can put no price tag on the relief 
of driving a car that does not crumple 
$200 worth when we nudge the car ahead 
in the 6 p.m. traffic jam. Or, for that 
matter, on the worth of lessening traffic 
jams caused by such minor accidents. 

Second, the bill requires manufac- 
turers to rate their cars by their relative 
susceptibility to damage in low-speed col- 
lisions. 

This information would be made avail- 
able to the public and the insurance in- 
dustry. This would make it possible for 
lower insurance premiums to be assigned 
to the car that will cost less over its life- 
time for repairs. Consumers—it seems a 
safe assumption—would seek out the cars 
with the lower insurance premiums that 
also would cost them less in minor crash 
repairs where the damage is in the de- 
ductible and not insured. 

Thus, without putting an overburden- 
ing layer of government regulation upon 
the auto industry, we would offer an in- 
centive for manufacturers to produce less 
fragile cars. 

The bill also directs the Department of 
Transportation to do a feasibility study 
as to how autos could be rated for relative 
occupant safety. Once this is possible, a 
similar incentive exists for production of 
a safer car. The value of such incentives 
to me is that they are inducing the com- 
petitive system to work—not tilting it 
out of balance with Government edicts 
that say “this and only this must be on 
your cars by such and such a date.” 

The provision for rating of the cars 
should contribute much to lowering the 
$5.2 billion crash repair bill being run 
up by the car owners each year. 

Third, the bill provides a nationwide 
system of diagnostic inspection systems 
which may well prove to be the greatest 
money and frustration saver in the 
package. 

These centers—whenever possible— 
would not be connected with a repair 
facility. Instead they would simply be 
the independent, impartial analyzer of 
the exact condition of the car presented 
for testing. 
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They would be used to inspect a car— 
new and used—before any consumer buys 
it. Thus, the consumer—who lays out 
$50 billion for cars yearly—would have 
at his side expert opinion on whether the 
car he was buying was all that the seller 
claimed it to be. 

During our hearings we learned that 
this frequently is not the case—not sim- 
ply because some smart salesman is try- 
ing to put one over on the consumer but 
also because cars today are too complex 
to be checked out by the mechanic’s eye 
alone. This difficulty leads to many of 
the return trips—and arguments—to get 
a car into proper running order. 

A study by the Automobile Club of Mis- 
souri indicated that safety defects in 
cars is frighteningly common. Based on 
inspection of 10,000 cars, the report 
showed 43 percent of the then-current 
models—1968’s—driven less than 500 
miles had potentially dangerous defects. 
The figure rose to 92 percent of cars 5 
years old. 

It is impossible to estimate the money 
and frustration saved consumers if they 
had the assurance that a car they were 
buying was in proper running order on 
delivery. 

The diagnostic centers also would be 
used to check out repairs when a car 
suffered damage to safety-related equip- 
ment in an accident. Once again, this is 
to guarantee the consumer both gets 
what he pays for and that he returns to 
the road with a safe car—not one likely 
to end up in another accident down the 
road. 

The centers also would be used by the 
States for periodic inspections required 
under their laws. While existing periodic 
inspection operations leave much to be 
desired, I think the fault is not in the 
theory but the implementation. 

Most of us believe in a yearly cancer 
checkup; many still believe in an annual 
physical for everyone. The idea is pre- 
ventive medicine. Or, as our grandmoth- 
ers reminded us, a stitch in time saves 
nine. 

Just how many accidents could be pre- 
vented by competent annual inspections 
is tough to estimate. But you could get 
some idea from looking at the test results 
for January-September 1970, at the Mis- 
souri Auto Club facility. 

Twenty-seven percent of the cars 
failed the inspection. Forty percent of 
them were found to have defective 
brakes. 

In order to make the inspection sys- 
tem meaningful, the bill provides that 
the DOT issue used-car standards. Ob- 
viously, machines—like our own bodies— 
deteriorate with age. It is impractical— 
and terribly expensive—to expect con- 
sumers to lay out the money necessary 
to bring their 1968 up to original per- 
formance. But at the same time, it is 
necessary for the lives of the passengers 
and others on the road that we deter- 
mine exactly how much a car’s perform- 
ance can deteriorate and still be safe for 
it to be on the road. 

The inspection system also would be a 
moneysaver for consumers who seek me- 
chanical repairs for their cars. Currently, 
it is kind of a game of blind man’s bluff 
when a consumer sets out to get a car 
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repaired. Most of us are totally at the 
mercy of the skill and integrity of the 
mechanic who gets first crack at the 
“funny noise up front.” 

With the inspection centers available, 
the trouble could be pinpointed exact- 
ly—giving the consumer the choice of 
replacing the car or shopping around for 
the best service at the best price. In other 
words, the benefits of competition would 
be available. 

The fourth and final point of the bill 
is to establish a uniform titling code 
throughout the Nation. Currently, seven 
States have no titling code at all. Others 
vary in sufficient degree to make ex- 
change of information difficult. 

Yet, an efficient titling law—one which 
includes almost a family history of the 
ownership of each car—is the best meth- 
od known to cut down on theft of cars 
for resale—and to insure better recovery 
of cars taken by the “joy riders.” 

Car theft is rapidly becoming our most 
serious street crime. In 1960, 325,000 cars 
were stolen. By 1968, that figure was 
777,000. This is the third most frequently 
committed felony. One of four prisoners 
in Federal prisons is there for vehicle 
theft. 

The insurance industry estimates the 
costs—direct and indirect—of stolen 
vehicles is $1.5 billion annually. 

The impact a titling law can have on 
these figures can be easily demonstrated: 
In States that have titling acts, an av- 
erage of 86 percent of cars are recovered 
compared with 51 percent in New York 
which has no title law. 

An additional dividend of an efficient 
title system would be its assistance in 
locating cars which are recalled by the 
manufacturers for safety defects. 

Currently, one-third of these cars are 
not returned for repairs of defects we 
know could cause accidents. Many of 
these do not get fixed because the owners 
move and cannot be located to be in- 
formed of the dangers. 

Mr. President, the provisions of this 
bill will not be without cost to both in- 
dustry and Government. But, I am con- 
vinced that the cost ratios will prove out 
so that the consumer benefits in the 
long run. 

I think that consumers have made it 
clear that they want cars that get them 
there and back dependably and that do 
not have too much sick time. For con- 
sumers need their cars desperately for 
transportation. They—given the choice, 
I am sure—would rather some of the $2 
billion spent annually by manufacturers 
for styling changes be allocated to pro- 
ducing a car that you can love for per- 
formance and not merely for looks. If 
the manufacturers believe this as strong- 
ly as I do, prices for the more durable 
new cars need not be higher than for 
the pretty delicate things we have had 
in the past. 

It is merely a question of giving the 
consumer what he wants. Yet it must be 
environmentally compatible. It must not 
pollute the air or surface, clog our streets 
in a broken-down condition; and it must 
be safe and economical to operate. This 
bill is designed to stimulate competition 
among all manufacturers to build those 
factors into our future motor vehicles. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Motor Vehicle 
Information Act be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 976 
A bill to amend the National Traffic and 

Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 in order 
to promote competition among motor yehi- 
cle manufacturers.in the design and pro- 
duction of: safe motor vehicles having 
greater resistance to damage, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle In- 
formation and Cost Savings Act”. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act, 
(1) to amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Act”) in order to establish 
procedures for setting minimum property 
loss reduction standards and to’ promote 
competition among motor vehicle manufac- 
turers in the design, production, and sale of 
motor vehicles which are less susceptible to 
damage in traffic accidents occurring at nor- 
mal operating speeds and which lessen the 
tisk of injury and death to occupants of 
motor vehicles and pedestrians involved in 
traffic accidents, and (2) to provide for:the 
augmentation and implementation of certain 
Federal motor vehicle and highway safety 
standards. 

(b) The first section of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1381) is amended to read as follows: “That 
the Congress finds and declares that— 

“(1) it is necessary to establish motor 
vehicle safety standards for motor vehicies 
and equipment moving in interstate com- 
merce, to establish testing procedures for 
passenger motor vehicles, to establish prop- 
erty loss reduction standards, to undertake 
and support necessary safety research and 
development; and to expand the national 
driver register; and 

“(2) it is the purpose of this Act to reduce 
the number and severity of traffic accidents, 
the number of deaths and injuries resulting 
from such accidents, and the extent of prop- 
erty damage and economic losses resulting 
from such accidents.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. Section 102 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1391) is amended by— 

(1) inserting in paragraph (1) after “in- 
jury to persons” the following: “and unnec- 
essary damage to motor vehicles”; 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(14) ‘Property loss reduction’ means the 
reduction of economic loss suffered by the 
public as a result of property damage to mo- 
tor vehicles involved in accidents. 

“(15) ‘Property loss reduction standards’ 
means a minimum standard for motor vehicle 
performance, or motor vehicle equipment 
performance, which is practicable, which 
meets the need for motor vehicle property 
loss reduction and which provides objective 
criteria. 

“(16) ‘Make’, when used in describing a 
motor vehicle, means the manufacturer's 
trade name or other designation for a partic- 
ular line of motor vehicles. 

“(17) ‘Model’ means a particular size and 
style of body of any make of motor vehicle, 
including distinctive sizes of sedans, con- 
vertibles, station wagons, and trucks, and 
such other classifications the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“(18) ‘Passenger motor vehicle’ means any 
motor vehicle manufactured primarily for 
the transportation of its operator and pas- 
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sengers upon the public streets, roads, and 
highways.” 
PROPERTY LOSS REDUCTION STANDARDS 

Sec, 4. Title I of the Act (15 U.S.C. 1391 et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

(a) the words “or property loss reduction” 
after the words “motor vehicle safety” wher- 
ever they occur following section 102; 

(b) the words “or property loss reduction 
standards” after the words “motor vehicie 
s: fety standards” or “safety standard” wher- 
ever they occur following section 102 (ex- 
cept section 103(h); and 

(c) the words “or property loss reduction 
standards” after the words “motor vehicle 
safety standard” wherever they occur fol- 
lowing section 102 (except section 103(g)). 


PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF COMPARATIVE SAFETY AND 
SUSCEPTIBILITY TO DAMAGE OF PARTICULAR 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND ADDITIONAL STANDARDS 


Sec. 5. Title I of the Act (15 U.S.C. 1391 et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 125 (a) The Secretary shall develop 
and prescribe by regulations issued not later 
than July 1, 1972, a system of tests and test- 
ing procedures designed to allow a determi- 
nation and comparison of the susceptibility 
to damage of passenger motor vehicles in- 
volved in traffic accidents which reasonably 
may be anticipated to occur at. normal speeds 
and under normal operating conditions, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, collisions at 
speeds of five, ten, and fifteen miles per hour. 

“(b) The Secretary skall, as soon as pos- 
sible, after July 1, 1972, promulgate property 
loss reduction standards which will minimize 
economic losses associated with motor ve- 
hicle accidents, These standards shall be 
compatible with safety standards issued to 
protect motor vehicle occupants, 

“(c) The Secretary shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, after July 1, 1972, promulgate a prop- 
erty loss reduction standard which requires 
that all motor vehicles manufactured after 
January 1, 1975, and offered for sale in the 
United States, are so designed and con- 
structed with energy absorbing bumpers 
capable of withstanding impacts front and 
rear of 5 miles per hour into a solid, fixed 
barrier (as prescribed by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers Standard J580) and the 
vehicle shall withstand such impacts with 
a minimum prescribed amount of damage as 
may be determined by the Secretary. 

“(d) (1) The Secretary shall undertake a 
study of the feasibility of developing tests 
and testing procedures designed to allow a 
determination and comparison of the risk 
of personal injury or death to occupants of 
passenger motor vehicles resulting from 
traffic accidents which reasonably may be 
anticipated to occur at normal speeds and 
under normal operating conditions. The 
Secretary shall report the results of such 
study, and his findings and recommenda- 
tions, including any recommendations for 
additional legislation he deems necessary, to 
the President and the Congréss by July 1, 
1972. 

“(2) If the Secretary finds that such tests 
are feasible he shall develop and prescribe 
by regulations issued as soon as may be 
practicable such & system of tests and testing 
procedures, 

“Sec. 126. (a) Each manufacturer of motor 
vehicles shall test production models of every 
make and model of passenger motor vehicle 
manufactured or imported by him in accord- 
ance with the regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary under the provisions of section 
125 of this title, and shall furnish the re- 
sults of such testing, including such data 
as the Secretary deems necessary, to the 
Secretary. 

“(b) No manufacturer shall sell, offer for 
sale, introduce or deliver for introduction in 
interstate commerce, or import into the 
United States— 
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“(1) any passenger motor vehicle manu- 
factured on or after January 1, 1973, unless 
production models of the make and model of 
such motor vehicle have been tested in ac- 
cordance with the regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary under section 125(a) of this 
Act; or 

“(2) any passenger motor vehicle manu- 
factured on or before a date one hundred 
and twenty days after the date on which 
regulations governing tests and testing pro- 
cedures are promulgated by the Secretary 
under the provisions of section 125(b) of this 
Act unless a production model of the make 
and model of such motor vehicle has been 
tested in accordance with such regulations. 

“Sec. 127. (a) The Secretary shall compile 
information submitted to him under testing 
programs carried out under the provisions 
of sections 125 and 126 of this Act, and funish 
it to the public in a simple and readily 
understandable form In order to facilitate 
comparison among the various makes and 
models of passenger motor vehicles with re- 
spect to the factors analyzed by such testing 
programs, The information shall include, but 
not be limited to a comparative analysis of 
the cost of repairing motor vehicles under 
section 125(a) and if practicable under sec- 
tion 125(d). The Secretary shall require that 
the results of such testing be made available 
to prospective purchasers of passenger motor 
yehicles by the manufacturer of such motor 
vehicles prior to their sale. 

“(b) The Secretary shall— 

“(1) make such information available to 
insurance companies and business organiza- 
tions engaged in the business of selling or 
underwriting motor vehicle insurance in in- 
terstate commerce, for use In determining 
premium rates for insurance covering prop- 
erty damages and personal injury related to 
the factors tested under the provisions of 
section 126 of this Act. Information furnished 
shall include, but not be limited to, identi- 
fication of parts, components, systems, and 
subsystems damaged or displaced in the 
motor vehicles tested; and 

(2) report to the President and the Con- 
gress on February 1, 1973, on the extent to 
which the motor vehicle insurance industry 
is utilizing such information in the deter- 
mination of insurance premium rates, to- 
gether with such additional findings and rec- 
ommendations, including recommendations 
for additional legislation, as he deems ap- 
propriate, The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct such studies and surveys as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

“(3) The Secretary, not later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1974, shall establish procedures re- 
quiring the automobile dealers to provide 
insurance cost data to prospective purchas- 
ers that would enable the prospective pur- 
chasers to compare the difference in costs 
for auto insurance on the various makes 
and models of passenger motor vehicles havy- 
ing different occupant injury severity or ve- 
hicle property damage characteristics. 

“Sec. 128. The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable, promulgate Federal motor ve- 
hicle safety and property loss reduction 
standards which require that all motor ve- 
hicles manufactured after January 1, 1975 
and offered for sale in the United States, are 
so designed and constructed as to facilitate 
motor vehicle inspection, and to facilitate 
the repairs necessary to meet the require- 
ments of such inspection.” 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 6. Section 105(a)(1) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1394(a)(1)) is amended by inserting 
after the words “any order under section 
103” the following: “or 128, or any regula- 
tion issued under section 125.” 

SAFETY RESEARCH 


Sec. 7. Section 106(a) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1395(a)) is amended by redesignat- 
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ing paragraphs (2) and (3) as paragraphs 
(3) and (4), respectively, and inserting im- 
mediately after paragraph (1), the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) collecting data, from any source for 
the purpose of determining the relationship 
between passenger motor vehicle perform- 
ance and design characteristics and (A) 
property damage resulting from motor ve- 
hicle collisions, and (B) the occurrence of 
personal injury or death resulting from such 
accidents;” 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 8. Section 107 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1396) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the following: 

“(3) tests and testing procedures estab- 
lished under section 125 and methods for in- 
specting and testing to determine compliance 
with such tests and testing procedures.” 


PROHIBITIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 9. Section 108(b) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1397(b)) is amended by— 

(1) inserting in paragraphs (1), (3), and 
(5) of such section, immediately after the 
words “subsection (a)” wherever they appear 
in such paragraphs, a comma and the words 
“and section 126(b),”; and 

(2) amending paragraphs (2) and (8) of 
such section 108 to read as follows: 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a), and 
section 126(b) shall not apply to any person 
who establishes that he did not have reason 
to know in the exercise of due care that such 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
is not in conformity with applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards or property 
loss reduction standard or, in the case of a 
passenger motor vehicle, is not of a make and 
model which has been tested in accordance 
with the requirements of section 126(b), or 
to any person who, prior to such first pur- 
chase, holds a certificate issued by the manu- 
facturer or importer of such motor vehicle 
or motor vehicle equipment, to the effect that 
such vehicles or equipment conforms to all 
applicable Federal motor vehicle safety stand- 
ards, and (in the case of a passenger motor 
vehicle) is of a make and model which has 
been tested in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 126(b), unless such person 
knows that such motor vehicle equipment 
does not so conform or (in the case of pas- 
senger motor vehicle) is not of a make or 
model which has been so tested. 

“(3) A motor vehicle or item of motor ye- 
hicle equipment offered for importation in 
violation of paragraph (1) of subsection (a), 
or section 126(b), shall be refused admis- 
sion into the United States under joint reg- 
ulations issued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary; except that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
may, by such regulations, authorize the im- 
portation of such vehicle or item of motor 
vehicle equipment into the United States 
upon such terms and conditions (including 
the furnishing of a bond) as may appear to 
them appropriate to insure that any such 
motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment will be brought into conformity with 
any applicable Federal motor vehicle safety 
or property loss reduction standard pre- 
scribed under this title, brought into con- 
formity with the requirements of section 
126(b), or will be exported or abandoned to 
the United States.”. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 10. Section 109(a) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1398(a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 109. (a) Whoever— 

“(1) violates any provision of— 

“(A) section 108 (relating to motor ve- 
hicle safety standards or property loss re- 
duction standards) ; 

“(B) subsection (c) or (d) of section 112 
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(relating to keeping records and reporting 
data); 

“(C) section 114 (relating to certifica- 
tion); or 

“(D) section 126 (relating to passenger 
motor vehicle testing); or 

“(2) refuses to permit an inspection au- 
thorized under section 112 (a) and (b) shall 
be subject to a civil penalty of not to exceed 
$5,000 for each such violation or refusal. A 
violation of a provision of such sections or 
regulations issued thereunder, shall consti- 
tute a separate violation with respect to 
each motor vehicle sold, offered for sale, in- 
troduced or delivered for introduction in in- 
terstate commerce, or imported into the 
United States in violation of such provisions 
or regulations, and with respect to each fail- 
ure.or refusal to allow or perform an act re- 
quired thereby. A refusal to allow an inspec- 
tion authorized under section 112(a) and 
(b), or a refusal or failure to allow or per- 
form an act required thereby, shall consti- 
tute a separate violation with respect to each 
day such refusal or failure continues.” 


INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 


Sec. 11. Section 110(a) of the Act (15 
U.S.C, 1399(a)) is amended by inserting in 
the first sentence thereof, immediately after 
the words “standards prescribed pursuant to 
this title’, a comma and the following: “or 
to the requirements of section 126(b)”. 


REPURCHASE OR REPLACEMENT 


Sec. 12. Section lil(a) of the Act (15 
U.S.C, 1400(a)) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the words “applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards” or property 
loss reduction standards the following: “or 
the requirements of section 126(b)". 

INSPECTION OF MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 

Sec. 13. Section 112(b) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1401(b)) is amended by inserting, im- 
mediately after the words “or are held for 
sale after: such introduction”, a comma and 
the following: “or are held after being tested 
in accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 126(b)”. 

CERTIFICATION OF CONFORMITY 

Sec. 14. Section 114 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1403) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence a 
comma and the following: “and that the 
particular make and model of such motor 
vehicle has been tested in accordance with 
the requirements of section 126(a)” 


TITLE V.—DIAGNOSTIC INSPECTIONS, 
REGISTRATIONS, AND TITLING STAND- 
ARDS 
Sec, 501. (a) The Secretary of Transporta- 

tion shall, not later than January 1, 1973, 

amend highway safety program standard 

number 1, relating to periodic motor vehicle 
inspection, issued June 27, 1967, under the 

provisions of section 402(a) of title 23, 

United States Code, to include the following 

additional provisions: 

(1) The standard shall require inspection 
of a motor vehicle whenever the title to the 
motor vehicle is transferred for purposes 
other than resale, and whenever the motor 
vehicle sustains damage if any safety-related 
mechanism, subsystem, or functional non- 
operational part, as defined by the Secre- 
tary, is damaged. 

(2) The standard shall require that a cer- 
tificate of safe operating condition shall be 
delivered by the seller of a motor vehicle 
to the purchaser at the time of sale. The 
certificate shall be prepared and signed by 
an inspector trained to perform this duty. 
The inspector shall be certified by the State 
in accordance with provisions established 
by the Secretary. No motor vehicle inspec- 
tor may be certified by any State if he owns 
or receives any benefit in or from a business 
or enterprise engaged in the repair or sale 
of motor vehicles, automotive repair parts 
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or accessories: Provided, That upon approval 
of the Secretary, a State may certify a motor 
vehicle inspector receiving such benefit 
where the vehicle population to be served is 
insufficient to make independent motor ve- 
hicle inspectors feasible and such State 
makes provision for protecting the public 
from any conflict of interest resulting from 
such certification. 

(3) The standard shall be expressed in 
terms of motor vehicle safety performance 
applicable to new or used motor vehicles. 

(b) The Secretary shall, not later than 
January 1, 1978, amend highway safety pro- 
gram standard No. 2, relating to motor 
vehicle registration, issued on June 27, 1967, 
under the provisions of section 402(a) of 
title 23, United States Code, to include re- 
quirements for a State motor vehicle regis- 
tration and uniform certificate of title pro- 
gram similar to the registration and title 
program contemplated by the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code and Model Traffic Ordinance, 
chapter 3, “Certificates of Title and Regis- 
tration of Vehicles” revised 1968 and pub- 
lished by the National Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinances, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


REPORTS ON IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 502. (a) The Secretary shall report to 
the President and Congress by January 1, 
1972, the extent to which the States have 
implemented programs in accordance with 
the provisions of highway safety program 
standards numbered 1 and 2, relating to peri- 
odic motor vehicle inspection and motor ve- 
hicle registration, respectively, as issued on 
June 27, 1967, and make legislative recom- 
mendations for Federal] financial and other 
assistance, as he deems necessary in order to 
facilitate compliance by the States by Janu- 
ary 1, 1973. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide for the 
States financial incentive programs for es- 
tablishing the inspection and titling stand- 
ards of this title. Each State certified by the 
Secretary as being in compliance with the 
provisions of this title shall, after January 1, 
1973 receive not less than 10 per centum nor 
more than 50 per centum of the annual costs 
of such programs, the percentage to be de- 
termined by the Secretary based on degree 
of compliance. The funds for these incentive 
programs shall be paid from the Federal Aid 
Highway Trust Funds apportioned on or after 
January 1, 1973. 

(c) The Secretary shall report to the Pres- 
ident and Congress by January 1, 1974, the 
extent to which the States have implemented 
programs in accordance with the provisions 
of section 501 of this Act, and make legisla- 
tive recommendations, for Federal financial 
and other assistance, as he deems necessary 
to facilitate complete compliance by the 
States not later than January 1, 1975. 

(d) Not later than July 1, 1973 the Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1) certify each State program of motor 
vehicle inspection and motor vehicle regis- 
tration which meets the requirements of the 
applicable standard; 

(2) the Secretary shall not approve any 
State highway safety program under this sec- 
tion which does not establish motor vehicle 
inspection or motor vehicle registration pro- 
grams meeting the requirements of section 
501 of this title and the appropriate Federal 
highway safety program standard; and 

(3) funds authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of section 501 and 
this section shall be used to aid the States 
to conduct the highway safety program ap- 
proved in accordance with subsection (a), 
(b), and (c) hereof. Federal aid highway 
funds apportioned on or after January 1, 
1975, to any State which is not implementing 
a highway safety program approved by the 
Secretary in accordance with this section 
shall be reduced for the first year of non- 
compliance by amounts equal to 10 per cen- 
tum of the amounts which would otherwise 
be apportioned to such State under section 
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104 of title 23, United States Code, with the 
reduction of an additional 10 per centum 
for each succeeding year of noncompliance, 
but not in excess of a total of 50 per cen- 
tum, until such time as the State is im- 
plementing an approved highway safety pro- 
gram certified by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with this subparagraph (d). Any 
amount which is withheld from apportion- 
ment to any State hereunder shall be reap- 
portioned to the other States. 

(e) In order to carry out the provisions of 
this section, the Secretary may— 

(A) assist, by contract, grant, or any 
other arrangement, any State in establish- 
ing or improving programs of periodic motor 
vehicle inspection and motor vehicle regis- 
tration; 

(B) use the personnel, facilities, and infor- 
mation of Federal agenices, and of State and 
local public agencies, with the consent of 
such agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment for such use; 

(C) enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments and modifications thereof, and make 
advance, progress, and other necessary pay- 
ments; 

(D) obtain the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code; 

(E) issue, amend, and repeal such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary; and 

(F) take such other appropriate action as 
may be necessary. 

Sec. 503. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of Transporta- 
tion such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 
S.977. A bill for the relief of Glen 
Donald Murphy. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BENNETT (for himself 
and Mr. Moss) : 

S. 978. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the University of 
Utah, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President. On be- 
half of my colleague from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) and myself, I introduce a bill 
which would allow the Department of 
the Interior to move its Bureau of Mines 
Building from within the heart of the 
University of Utah campus to a new 
University of Utah Research Park. In re- 
turn for the transfer of the Bureau of 
Mines property to the Research Park, the 
University of Utah would receive the 
property where the Bureau of Mines fa- 
cilities now stand. It should be pointed 
out that the University transferred the 
present property on which the Bureau 
building sits to the U.S. Government in 
1938 at no cost. 

I ask that the bill be properly referred 
and trust that it will receive early consid- 
eration by the Interior Committee. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 979. A bill to extend the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, as amended by the acts 
of July 24, 1968, and October 13, 1970, 
relating to high-speed ground transpor- 
tation, by removing the termination date 
thereof, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to extend the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, as amended by the acts 
of July 24, 1968, and October 13, 1970, 
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relating to high-speed ground transpor- 
tation, by removing the termination date 
thereof, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary's 
letter of transmittal and statement of 
need be printed in the Recorp with the 
text of the bill. : 

There being no objection, the material 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1971. 
Honorable Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresmenT: There is transmitted 
herein a proposed bill: 

“To extend the Act of September 30, 1965, 
as amended by the Acts of July 24, 1968 and 
October 13, 1970, relating to high-speed 
ground transportation, by removing the ter- 
mination date thereof, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The draft bill would remove the annual 
authorization now contained in section 11 
of the Act. It would also strike the termi- 
nation provision contained in section 12 of 
the Act. Thus the Act would become perma- 
nent legislation with no annual appropri- 
ations authorization limitation. 

Last year we requested a one year ex- 
tension of the high-speed ground transporta- 
tion program. This one year extension, rather 
than one for a longer period, was requested 
on an interim basis to enable us to effect 
the transition from research to the develop- 
ment phase of the program. That develop- 
ment phase is now being implemented. The 
Pueblo Test Site, for example, is being put 
inte operation. Testing of components and 
sub-systems for the tracked air cushion ve- 
hicle system will take place there prepara- 
tory to the system's use as a passenger car- 
rying vehicle for the Los Angeles airport 
area. 

We are now requesting that the practice 
of granting periodic extensions of the pro- 
gram be ended, and that the program be 
made a permanent part of the Department's 
authority. Removal of the termination pro- 
visions will enable us to engage in compre- 
hensive long-range planning. This planning 
must be developed with other long-range 
planning of the Department to enable us 
to integrate proven advanced systems into 
our Nation’s transportation network. The 
removal of the termination provisions and 
the placing of the program on a permanent 
basis, will enable us to achieve these objec- 
tives more efficiently and more fully. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this proposed legislation is con- 
sistent with the Administration's objectives. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A, VOLPE. 


8.979 

A bill to extend the act of September 30, 1965, 

as amended by the acts of July 24, 1968, 

and October 13, 1970, relating to high- 

speed ground transportation, by removing 

the termination date thereof, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
11 of the Act of September 30, 1965 as 
amended (49 U.S.C. 1641), is further amended 
by striking all after the word “Act” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a period. 

(b) Section 12 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1642) 
is repealed. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 980. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 

Pipeline Safety Act of 1968. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce at the request of the Secretary 

of Transportation, a bill to amend the 
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Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill and 
the Secretary’s letter explaining the need 
for the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1971. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill: 

“To amend the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1968”. 

At present, section 5(a) of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act provides generally that 
tha States may assume responsibility for 
the enforcement of the Act if the appropri- 
ate State agency certifies annually to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation that, among other 
things, State law provides injunctive and 
monetary sanctions substantially the same as 
those found in sections 9 and 10 of the Act. 
The Act further provides that State cer- 
tifications may be filed without regard to the 
injunctive and monetary sanctions require- 
ment” ... for a period not to exceed two 
years after the date of the enactment of this 
Act”, t.e., August 11, 1970. 

Under the proposed bill, the period in 
which certifications may be filed without 
regard to the sanctions requirement would 
be extended one year, to August 11, 1971. The 
two-year period provided in the Act simply 
failed to accommodate the inevitable delay 
between the enactment of a Federal law de- 
signed to encourage the enactment of certain 
State laws, and the actual opportunity of 
the State legislatures to pass the appropri- 
ate legislation. There was insufficient time, 
for example, between August 12, 1968, the ef- 
fective date of the Act, and the 1969 general 
State legislative sessions to staff the program 
at the Federal level; to receive, review, and 
comment on the pertinent State laws; and to 
have the various State agencies inform their 
State legislatures of the need for amenda- 
tory legislation. Unfortunately, the majority 
of States whose statutes required amend- 
ments were unable to deal with these prob- 
lems during 1970 since only 29 States had 
regular legislative sessions in 1970 and a 
number of these were restricted to budgetary 
and fiscal matters. Since 18 States still lack 
the appropriate moneary sanctions, failure 
to extend the two-year period has precluded 
their submitting a certification to cover all of 
calendar year 1971. This unavoidably places 
a major burden for safety enforcement on 
this Department’s Office of Pipeline Safety, 
which has not been staffed to assume such 
a workload. The proposed one-year extension 
would allow the affected States to recertify 
and continue their enforcement activities 
while their legislatures pass the legislation 
necessary to comply with the Act. 

The proposed bill also would supplant the 
present specific appropriations authoriza- 
tions with general authority to appropriate 
such funds as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. With this change, an- 
nual funding levels for the program can be 
determined through the normal budgetary 
process. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program 
to the submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. VOLPE. 


S. 980 
A bill to amend the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1968 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America assembled, That section 5(a) of the 
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Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1674(a)) is amended by deleting 
therefrom the words “two years” and by sub- 
stituting therefor the words “‘three years”. 
Sec. 2. Section 15 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1684) is amended to read as follows: 
“Authorization of Appropriations 
“Sec. 15. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act.” 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 981. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for certain maritime programs of 
the Department of Commerce. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce at the request of the Secretary 
of Commerce, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for certain maritime programs 
of the Department. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 981 
A bill to authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department of 

Commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
without fiscal year limitation as the Appro- 
priation Act may provide for the use of the 
Department of Commerce, for the fiscal year 
1972, as follows: 

(a) acquisition, construction, or recon- 
struction of vessels and construction-differ- 
ential subsidy and cost of national defense 
features incident to the construction, re- 
construction, or reconditioning of ships, 
$229,687,000; 

(b) payment of obligations incurred for 
operating-differential subsidy, $239,145,000; 

(c) expenses necessary for research and de- 
velopment activities (including reimburse- 
ment of the Vessel Operations Revolving 
Fund for losses resulting from expenses of 
experimental ship operations), $25,000,000; 

(d) reserve fleet expenses, $4,318,000; 

(e) maritime training at the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York, 
$7,300,000; and 

(f) financial assistance to State marine 
schools, $2,200,000. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 982. A bill to amend the first section 
of the Federal Power Act. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the first section 
of the Federal Power Act and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter of trans- 
mittal and a statement of need be printed 
in the Recorp, and that the text of the 
bill also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith a draft of a bill which would clar- 
ify the language of the Federal Power Act so 
as to remove any possible doubt that the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
serves at the pleasure of the President in his 
capacity as Chairman. 

The bill would amend the first paragraph 
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of the first section of the Federal Power Act 
(16 U.S.C. 792) to delete therefrom the sen- 
tence which authorizes each Chairman to act 
as such until the expiration of his term of 
office as Commissioner. It would make no 
change in the requirements of that Act with 
respect to the terms of office of the Commis- 


sioners. 
This change would conform the Federal 


Power Act to similar provisions applicable to 
other major regulatory agencies. 
Enactment of this legislation would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SHULTZ, Director. 
S. 982 
A bill to amend the first section of the Fed- 
eral Power Act 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
first paragraph of the first section of the Fed- 
eral Power Act (16 U.S.C. 792) is amended 
by deleting therefrom the following sen- 
tence: 
“Each chairman, when so designated, shall 
act as such until the expiration of his term 
of office.” 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Moss): 

S.983. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, Senator FRANK E. 
Moss, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to protect consumers from un- 
reasonable risk of injury from hazardous 
products and for other purposes. 

The bill, which Senator Moss and I 
introduce here today, is identical to the 
bill proposed by the National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety in its final report. 
It calls for the creation of an Independ- 
ent Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion concerned exclusively with the safe- 
ty of consumer products. The Consumer 
Product Safety Commission would secure 
voluntary cooperation of consumers and 
industry in advancing its programs and 
developing and setting mandatory con- 
sumer product safety standards; and it 
would be able to enforce compliance with 
consumer product safety standards. The 
creation of this Consumer Product Safe- 
ty Agency would do much to secure for 
the consumer his right to safety in the 
products he buys. 

In May 1967 the Senate Commerce 
Committee reported legislation, which 
Senator Corron and I authored, requir- 
ing the study of consumer product safety. 
The National Commission on Product 
Safety spent 2 productive years investi- 
gating the problem of product safety and 
consumer products. Its final report at- 
tests to the utility of its endeavors. The 
Senate Commerce Committee is now pre- 
pared to move “full speed ahead” to con- 
sider the Commission's proposed omni- 
bus product safety bill which would 
mandate the elimination of product haz- 
ards in the marketplace. 

The commiitee’s consideration of this 
proposed legislation will mark a depar- 
ture from past consumer product safety 
approaches. For the first time the Com- 
merce Committee will consider consumer 
product safety as it pertains to all con- 
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sumer products rather than limiting its 
inquiry to arbitrarily defined product 
categories. 

The bill prepared by the National Com- 
mission on Product Safety will serve as a 
useful working paper in the committee’s 
formulation of legislation creating an 
omnibus product safety agency. It is my 
hope that the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee can complete action on this legis- 
lation in the near future. 

So that my colleagues may thoroughly 
understand the nature of the proposal 
which Senator Moss and I submit, I ask 
unanimous consent that the “Charter for 
Consumer Safety” appearing in the final 
report of the National Commission on 
Product Safety be reprinted in the REC- 
orp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


A CHARTER FOR CONSUMER SAFETY 


In formulating its recommendations, the 
Commission has followed certain basic guide- 
lines, namely: 

Consumers have a right to safe products. 
When a manufacturer offers a product, the 
offer implies a warranty that the item is not 
unreasonably hazardous. 

Protection against unreasonably hazard- 
ous consumer products should begin at the 
design stage, before they are on the market. 

In assessing unreasonable hazards, the 
slight injury or the near-miss may be as 
important as ea calamity. It is not necessary 
to wait for an epidemic of injuries as proof 
of a hazard: expert technical judgment can 
often predict the risk. 

Product safety is a joint responsibility of 
private enterprise, public agencies, and the 
consumer; none, acting alone, can control 
unreasonable hazards. 

The Government role in product safety is 
initially to motivate businessmen to reduce 
product hazards while assuring fair treat- 
ment of competing interests; secondarily, it 
is to promulgate and enforce safety regula- 
tions where voluntary efforts fail. At all times 
the Government should acquire, analyze, and 
release significant product safety informa- 
tion. 

The forces of competition and the profit 
motive are neither inherently conducive to, 
nor inimical to consumer protection: with 
Government support, these forces can be 
channeled to assure compliance with safety 
standards to reduce unreasonable hazards. 

The public is entitled to a predominant 
voice in decisions affecting its safety, spe- 
cifically in the development of product safety 
standards. 

Development of safety standards and reg- 
ulation of product hazards serve all inter- 
ests best if proceedings are open and on 
record, highly visible to everyone concerned. 

Investment in product safety will yield a 
generous return on the capital required, pos- 
sibly in an expanded market for consumer 
products and certainly in the preservation 
of health and life. 

A FEDERAL PRESENCE 

We recommend that, through the enact- 
ment of a Consumer Product Safety Act and 
establishment of an independent Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, the authority 
and resources of Government be committed 
to eliminate unreasonable hazards found in 
and around the American home. 

The cost to society of injuries from con- 
sumer products—amounting to several billion 
dollars a year in time lost, disability, patient 
care, and physical or mental distress—is 
awesome. Industry. efforts, the common law, 
and existing Federal programs are inade- 
quate to protect the public. State, local, and 
voluntary agencies lack authority to issue 
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uniform regulations and mandatory stand- 
ards nationwide, and have few resources to 
gather and distribute basic information 
about product hazards. 

Even the best-intentioned programs of In- 
dustry advocates of safety fall afoul of the 
forces of competition. When safe design must 
compete with eye appeal, pushbutton con- 
venience, and low production costs, safety 
may be compromised. 

The responsible business community would 
be helped in improving safety by the active 
participation of the Federal Government. The 
mechanism industry has set up to develop 
voluntary safety standards has been at best 
erratic. At the same time, as an agent of 
Government, we have often received full co- 
operation from manufacturers in response to 
our mildest inquiries. 

The Federal! role is to encourage movement 
and.active concern with respect to safety, to 
promulgate and oversee compliance with 
safety standards, and to regulate those who 
unreasonably violate their duty to produce 
safe products—all this without upsetting the 
creative and innovative forces of the free 
enterprise system. 

The proposed Commission should have an 
independent status, concerned exclusively 
with the safety of consumer products. If it 
is subordinated to a larger agency admin- 
istering other equally comprehensive pro- 
grams the emphasis on consumer safety is 
certain to suffer. Protection of the public 
interest will be strengthened if the agency 
has authority to make its own final decision, 
free of restriction by a parent agency, and if 
its funds are sufficient and its activities high- 
ly visible. 

STANDARDS OF SAFETY 


We recommend that the Commisison be 
invested with authority to develop and set 
mandatory consumer product safety stand- 
ards where industry’s own efforts are not 
sufficient to protect consumers from unrea- 
sonable risks of death or injury. 

Consumers are best protected when manu- 
facturers build into their products safe- 
guards against all predictable forms of abuse 
or misuse. Toward this end, safety standards, 
effectively enforced, are one of the important 
means for reducing unreasonable hazards in 
consumer products. 

When industry markets products which are 
not unreasonably hazardous, there is no need 
for Federal intervention. On the other hand, 
when unreasonable hazardous products are 
marketed due to neglect of safety factors, to 
the inadequacy of voluntary standards, or to 
the failure of some few~manufacturers to 
meet voluntary standards, then Federal ac- 
tion is required. 

When there is sufficient motivation, our 
studies have shown that, in many instances, 
adequate safety standards can be developed 
promptly. Properly structured standards need 
not restrict the variety of product models 
available to the consumer nor limit the 
manufacturer's freedom to compete by tech- 
nological innovation. 

New or innovative products using untried 
materials or designs may expose consumers 
to unfamiliar hazards. While innovation is 
essential to our market system, manufactur- 
ers should test products for safety in ad- 
vance of marketing. To strike a balance be- 
tween minimizing risk and assuring freedom 
of invention, the proposed Consumer Product 
Safety Act authorizes promulgation of ge- 
neric standards and procedures for new or 
innovative products. 

PROCEDURAL FLEXIBILITY 

We recommend that, in addition to au- 
thority to promulgate consumer product 
safety standards, the Commission be ém- 
powered to seek a court order to enjoin the 
marketing of specific products of individual 
manufacturers which create an unreasonable 
risk to the safety of the public. 

When public safety is threatened, Govern- 
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ment officials should have flexibility to deal 
with the delinquencies of individual manu- 
facturers or entire industries, The need for 
regulatory action may concern a single re- 
gion or the entire nation. Some injuries may 
be few but lethal, others minor but nu- 
merous. Some violations may be familiar and 
chronic, others novel and intermittent. Af- 
fording Government officials alternative ap- 
proaches—elther through standard setting 
for an industry or judicial proceedings 
directed at a particular company—is neces- 
sary in such circumstances. 

By instituting a Judicial proceeding for an 
injunction to prevent the marketing of a 
hazardous product, the Commission should 
be able to protect the public without dis- 
turbing the entire production of one manu- 
facturer or of an entire industry. Such 
proceedings may be particularly useful in 
the case of new products presenting fore- 
seeable risks or in the case of noncompliance 
by single manufacturers with an otherwise 
adequate voluntary standards program. 


ENFORCEMENT & COMPLIANCE 


We recommend that the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission be given the authority to 
employ a range of methods to secure com- 
pliance with its various safety measures, and 
that it be provided with authority to use 
such sanctions as are necessary and appropri- 
ate to the type of violation and degree of 
hazard, 

Most manufacturers welcome safety meas- 
ures that are fairly applied, uniformly en- 
forced, and impose no undue burden. They 
wish to uphold a reputation for responsible 
manufacturing practice. The bare possibility 
of publicity may prompt them to remove an 
unreasonable hazard. Nevertheless, a few are 
indifferent to publicity and apathetic about 
product hazards. Most protect themselves by 
incorporation or insurance against personal 
liability or loss. 

Even though lives may be endangered, no 
legislation effectively exposes a manufactur- 
ing firm, or its responsible officers personally, 
to civil or criminal penalties for international 
failure to correct an unreasonable hazard in 
the products studied. No Federal law of broad 
scope provides for recall of dangerous house- 
hold products or for an injunction of sales 
when circumstances warrant. The mere ex- 
istence of authority to impose such sanctions 
should make their use rare. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


We recommend that the Commission be 
empowered to conduct public hearings and 
otherwise obtain data or expert opinion 
about consumer products; to require wit- 
nesses to testify or provide pertinent docu- 
ments; and to deputize its employees or State 
or local officials to conduct reasonable in- 
spections and investigations related to the 
reduction of product hazards. 

One of the most direct and economical 
techniques of developing information is to 
schedule hearings and call witnesses with 
expert knowledge or firsthand experience. 
The record of investigative hearings con- 
ducted by congressional committees and by 
the Commission itself is replete with dis- 
closures providing public knowledge about 
issues which otherwise would remain ob- 
scure and neglected. 

Inspection of premises is a reasonable 
method of securing compliance with respon- 
sible manufacturing practices that affect 
public safety. 


CONSUMER SAFETY ADVOCATE 


We recommend that the President appoint 
a Consumer Safety Advocate to the Com- 
mission staff with specific responsibility to 
represent consumer interests before the Com- 
mission. The Adyocate would take up con- 
sumer complaints against the Commission, 
evaluate implications for consumers in pres- 
ent or proposed standards or rules, suggest 
the need for new standards or rules, issue 
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public statements, and take issue with 
actions of, or inaction by the Commission. 

Consumers Need a Federal official with suf- 
ficient powers and resources to act exclusive- 
ly. as spokesman and representative regarding 
unreasonably hazardous products. No private 
consumer organization has the technical and 
legal expertise, and funds, or the time to de- 
vote to this critical task, 

Although it is widely assumed that a public 
agency invariably defends the public interest, 
most agency decisions represent a compro- 
mise among contending factions. When such 
@ contest develops, the weakest voice is often 
that of the unorganized and unrepresented 
consumer, 

Modern legal doctrine affirms that repre- 
sentatives of consumers have standing as in- 
terested parties in adversary proceedings, A 
Consumer Safety Advocate attached to the 
Commission is needed to make such repre- 
sentation effective and to assure that con- 
sumers enjoy access to public information 
and the resources for asserting and defending 
consumer interests. 

Quite as private enterprise requires counsel 
to represent its interests in dealings with 
agencies of Government, the public requires 
an Advocate who will defend consumer safety 
against exploitation, excess, or neglect. 


PRODUCT SAFETY INFORMATION 


We recommend creation of an Injury In- 
formation Clearinghouse within the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission with re- 
sponsibility to collect and analyze data on 
product injuries and to assure widespread 
distribution of information about defective 
products, the degree of hazard, and the na- 
ture of proposed remedies. 

Information relative to consumer product 
safety can be useful to manufacturers, con- 
sumers, and Government alike. This informa- 
tion can tell which hazards warrant remedial 
actions, such as design change, consumer 
education, industry standards, or Govern- 
ment regulations, It can help to set priorities 
for action and to evaluate the relative efficacy 
of various methods of preventing injury. 

With a long-range duty to develop and di- 
rect the evolution of a set of allied informa- 
tion systems capable of detecting risks, ap- 
praising them, and lending support of pre- 
vention of injuries associated with consumer 
products, an information center will provide 
baselines for data on product hazards as an 
initial duty. 

Manufacturers will benefit from the tech- 
nical advice to be furnished through the cen- 
ter by Government scientists and engineers. 
Injury information will help define areas 
where safety standards are needed and will 
furnish guidelines for product instructions 
and warnings. 

The consumer will benefit from informa- 
tion about selecting, using, and maintaining 
consumer products with minimal risk. Rarely 
do consumers seek safety information; usu- 
ally they are unaware of risks which are-not 
well publicized. As the Clearinghouse may 
also provide access to records of standard- 
setting committees and negotiations between 
Government agencies.and industry, it will 
encourage open records and fair consumer 
representation in such proceedings. 

The Government will benefit internally be- 
cause the Center will facilitate exchange of 
information among more than 80 Federal 
agencies which now conduct more than 200 
programs bearing on product safety. In fact, 
the entire economy can be expected to gain 
from improvements in design and reduction 
of risks to the extent that useful information 
is relayed to manufacturers and consumers. 

We stress, however, that correction of un- 
due risks need not await the gathering and 
interpretation of the last fact: remediable 
hazards can be corrected as soon as the risks 
and the economic solutions are reasonably 
well identified. Information 1s properly a 
guide and supplenient, not a substitute for 
regulatory action, 
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TESTING LABORATORIES 

We recommend that the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce acting through the 
National Bureau of Standards, be authorized 
to accredit private laboratories which are 
qualified to test and certify compliance with 
specific product safety standards. We further 
recommend that the Commission be empow- 
ered to require independent testing of con- 
sumer products which present an unreason- 
able risk. 

Within the Federal Government, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards has the capa- 
bility for appraising the personnel, equip- 
ment, experience, and professional quality of 
independent testing laboratories, many of 
which have resources to evaluate new prod- 
ucts and to review the safety of those being 
marketed. 

Both Government and industry can utilize 
competent, objective studies from qualified 
private laboratories. They represent an in- 
dependent source to analyze product hazards 
and insure compliance with safety standards 
and regulations, while avoiding the inherent 
conflicts of interest within yoluntary pro- 
grams of self-certification. 


CERTIFICATION AND ADVERTISING 


We recommend that the authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission be rigorously 
applied and, if necessary, expanded to apply 
to any certification program which misleads 
or deceives the consumer as to the meaning 
of a certification. We further recommend 
that the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be applied, where appropriate, to 
the Small Business Administration be ex- 
assure disclosure of substantial hazards. 

Independent testing laboratories which 
certify conformity with industry and Gov- 
ernment safety standards for consumer 
products may desire to use a mark or seal 
to the effect. When certification is brought 
to the buyer’s attention by a seal or other 
means, its limits should be made clear. 

Manufacturers should not be permitted to 
gain an unfair competitive advantage by 
claiming or implying that such certifications 
or seals mean their products are endorsed by 
the Federal Government. 

Although the Federal Trade Commission 
presently has broad authority to issue trade 
rules and regulations to insure truth in 
certification, these rules should specify in 
detail what testing programs are required to 
justify use of a certifying seal. Seals which 
deceive the consumer, whether the deception 
is deliberate or inadvertent, should be 
proscribed, 

Additionally, exercise by the FTC of 
authority over commercial advertising of 
products to assure disclosure of substantial 
hazards can be expected to better inform con- 
sumers of the risks of use. When mandatory 
consumer product safety standards are in 
existence, advertising should, as a general 
policy, be reviewed by the FTC. There is clear 
pretedent for an oversight Federal role in 
this context. 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 

We recommend that existing programs of 
the advertising of consumer products to 
panded to authorize granting long-term, low- 
interest.loans to assist small. businesses in 
meeting requirements of product safety 
standards. 

The 80 percent of manufacturers who pro- 
duce 20 percent of consumer products may 
not be as well equipped as their larger com- 
petitors to afford the technology and assure 
the quality control essential to reducing un- 
due risks in consumer products, Small busi- 
nesses may face the added handicap of sub- 
stantial expense to meet safety requirements 
imposed by Federal law or to comply with 
voluntary industry safety standards. 

The Small Business Act should be amended 
to expand the existing concept of “product 
disaster” loans, to make available such loans 
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to small businesses faced with competitive 
disadvantage caused by engineering, testing, 
retooling, or related expenditures neces- 
Sitated by safety improvements. 

TECHNICAL AID BY GOVERNMENT 


We recommend, upon enactment of a 
comprehensive Consumer Product Safety 
Act, that a method be developed whereby 
technical experts from any Federal agency, 
other than those with responsibility for eval- 
uating the adequacy of industry standards 
and testing programs, would be authorized to 
participate in yoluntary safety standards ac- 
tivities. 

Often nongovernmental programs for the 
development of safety standards are deprived 
of counsel from consumers, who do not have 
the time, financial resources, or technical 
expertise to contribute. Many Government 
employees do have the necessary expert tech- 
nical knowledge. But participation could im- 
pair their objectivity where their duties in- 
volve investigating or evaluating the ade- 
quacy of standards so developed. Loss of that 
objectivity would, in turn, deprive the Fed- 
deral Government of its only means of in- 
dependently determining appropriate public 
safety levels. 

However, if the Congress chooses to enact 
a comprehensive Consumer Product Safety 
Act, centralizing independence and responsi- 
bility for consumer safety in an agency such 
as we recommend and if Federal employees 
with responsibility for investigating or eval- 
uating private standards and programs do 
not participate in such advisory programs, 
continuing objectivity could be assured. 

When the occasion warrants a contribution 
of the time and competence of Federal per- 
sonnel, their participation might then give 
consumers a more effective voice in private 
safety programs. An Executive order au- 
thorizing such participation would resolve 
the doubts of agency heads who refrain from 
supporting private safety program to avoid 
possible conflicts of interests. 


APPLIED RESEARCH 


We recommend that the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission include a laboratory fa- 
cility to conduct safety research, to cooper- 
ate with other Federal agencies in supporting 
safety research, and to develop technical in- 
formation for use by manufacturers and 
standard-making groups. 

A laboratory facility is essential if staff 
scientists and engineers are to keep current 
with developments in science and technol- 
ogy, through the process of conducting their 
own research in product safety. The labora- 
tory will also serve as a resource for exchang- 
ing technical information. 

Many manufacturers, lacking resources for 
wide-scale research and development, can- 
not incorporate in products what they do not 
have or know. Federal support of develop- 
mental research and distribution of techni- 
cal safety information can be expected to up- 
grade the general level of safety in consumer 
products, to foster vigorous competition, and 
to give every possible assistance to small pro- 
ducers. 

Information, tncluding trade secrets, es- 
sential to alleviating undue risks should be 
ruled in the public domain for this purpose, 
subject to fair compensation. When manu- 
facturers lack such information, safety 
standards may unduly burden them. When 
standards committees are without such data, 
the product of their efforts is necessarily in- 
complete. 

FEDERAL PURCHASES 

We recommend that the Federal Govern- 
merit, through its purchasing and insuring 
agents, utilize its market influence by look- 
ing to established safety standards and, 
wherever practicable, new safety designs in 
selecting products for use, and that Federal 
agencies provide both manufacturers and 
consumers with acquired information about 
hazards in consumer products. 
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Federal purchases of consumer products by 
the General Services Administration alone 
exceed one-half billion dollars annually. Fed- 
eral purchasing and insuring agents may 
overlook established safety considerations for 
consumer products, to the consequent dis- 
tress of Federal employees and expense of 
taxpayers. With the establishment of a Fed- 
eral authority to develop safety standards 
for consumer products, it will be even more 
important that they be observed in Federal 
purchasing. 

Furthermore, Federal purchasing power 
could appropriately be used to stimulate the 
design and production of products which 
exceed minimum safety standards. The Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission can rec- 
ommend products suitable for such purchase 
in its annual reports to Congress. 

Contracts for Federal offices and hospitals, 
federally insured and dependents’ housing, 
should similarly be revised to observe Federal 
safety standards applicable to materials and 
fixtures. 

Purchasing agents acquire information or 
have access to data which guide specifica- 
tions for bids from manufacturers. Agenices 
could alert consumers to products which they 
know fail to meet safety standards. Release 
of such information can be expected to stim- 
ulate manufacturers to eliminate publicized 
hazards. 

PRIVATE ACTIONS BY CONSUMERS 

We recommend that injured consumers be 
permitted to file claims for treble damages, 
as well as class actions, in the district courts 
of the United States against manufacturers 
who knowingly or willfully violate Federal 
consumer product safety standards. 

Under the antitrust laws and related Fed- 
eral procedures, claimants may file either 
individual or class suits in behalf of all par- 
ties injured by illegal restraints of trade. 
The principle applies with equal force and 
logic to persons injured through a manufac- 
turer’s intentional disregard of a Federal 
product safety standard. Inadvertent error 
would not give rise to treble damage relief. 

At present, because of the high cost of 
marshaling technical evidence, it is not prac- 
tical for consumers to press claims against a 
manufacturer unless the damages are sub- 
stantial. The use of class actions can be ex- 
pected to improve this situation, at least 
where intentional conduct caused the injury. 
Similarly, some manufacturers may find it 
less expensive to defend damage claims, even 
those with merit, than to arrange for the 
prospective elimination of the source of in- 
jury. Allowing injured consumers to sue for 
three times their damages should tend to 
ameliorate this condition. 

Even the prospect of class suits and treble 
damages is likely to encourage manufactur- 
ers to market products that are not unrea- 
sonably dangerous to life and health. Such 
statutory redress will add powerful private 
support to public safety programs. 


FAIR COMPENSATION FOR INJURY 


We recommend that the doctrine of strict 
tort liability be applied uniformly in State 
and Federal courts to enable a consumer in- 
jured by a product in defective condition to 
obtain fair compensation, and that State leg- 
islatures modify obsolete statutory provi- 
sions which unduly impinge on the con- 
sumer's right of redress for injury. 

Modern technology and mass marketing 
have superseded the economy that molded 
legal conventions a century ago. These con- 
ventions, which still bind many court deci- 
sions and legal codes, were formed when 
young industry needed protection against 
harassment. Today, however, the consumer 
is relatively defenseless against defective 
products while the manufacturer is better 
able to correct defects and defend against 
claims of injury. 

Widespread adoption of the theory of strict 
tort liability, as set forth by the Restate- 
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ment (Second) Torts and expanded by judi- 
cial interpretation, would avoid for the con- 
sumer some of the traditionally troublesome 
aspects of the law, such as contributory 
negligence, due care, and privity. His burden 
of proof is eased somewhat: he must show 
that his injuries resulted from a product 
which was defective when it left the seller’s 
control. The defect may be in the design, the 
construction, or the inadequacy of accom- 
panying warnings and instructions. 

Other inequities affecting a consumer’s 
right to redress are perpetuated by specific 
legislative enactments in the States regard- 
ing jurisdiction, ceilings on recovery, small 
claims actions, and certain other matters. 
The Uniform Commercial Code, adopted by 
49 States, incorporates several outdated rules 
pertaining to privity, disclaimers, require- 
ments of notice to the manufacturer and 
statutes of limitations. 

Since recovery by the consumer of fair 
compensation should not be made to depend 
on formal differences in the theory under 
which a suit is brought, these legislative pro- 
visions should be made consistent with strict 
tort liability. 


STATE AND LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


We recommend that the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission have authority to support 
States and localities in product safety ac- 
tivities or projects in surveillance, injury 
reporting, hazard reduction, research, and 
training. 

In the belief that responsibility is borne 
best when shared, that authority is most 
respected when decentralized, and that par- 
ticipation is most enthusiastic when broad- 
based, we hope to see States and localities 
develop qualified personnel and agencies to 
assist in reducing product risks, The quantity 
of consumer products and their diversity are 
beyond the ability of a single national 
authority to comprehend: it is far better to 
have supplementary authorities concerned 
with product safety, provided their stand- 
ards of performance and safety are consist- 
ent with Federal efforts and requirements. 

As States and municipalities traditionally 
have served to adapt national programs to 
unusual local conditions, they have also been 
& source of original and innovative tech- 
niques and ideas in legislation and public 
administration. They provide an indispensa- 
ble channel and source for the feedback of 
information about product safety and the 
effect of safety regulations. 

Given guidance and financial support, 
States, counties, and municipalities offer a 
Federal agency an ideal laboratory for testing 
methods and policies as well as a critical sup- 
plementary force to check for compliance 
with consumer product safety standards. 

FEDERAL PREEMPTION 

We recommend that a mandatory Federal 
safety standard for a consumer product pre- 
empt any State or local standard, with appro- 
priate provision for exemption where clear 
and compelling conditions in the State make 
it necessary. 

States seldom impose safoty standards for 
consumer products. Where requirements 
apply to product safety, these vary consider- 
ably. For this reason, many manufacturers 
cannot produce for a national market except 
by designing different models for individual 
States. Ultimately, consumers pay the waste- 
ful cost of several models being produced 
where one would do. 

With a provision for exemption of State 
regulations that do not unduly burden inter- 
state commerce, national safety standards for 
unreasonably hazardous consumer products 
can be expected to enhance protection for 
the public and conserve time, money, effort, 
and resources. At the same time, the possi- 
bility of exemptions will leave States free 
to develop innovative safety methods and to 
satisfy unusual local needs. 
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IMPORTED PRODUCTS 

We recommend that consumer products 
imported for sale into the United States be 
denied entry if they violate Federal consumer 
product safety standards or regulations or 
are deemed to be unreasonably hazardous. As 
a condition of entry for imported products, 
foreign manufacturers should designate a 
responsible agent in this country and should 
be amenable to inspection on the same basis 
as domestic manufacturers. 

The voluntary safety standards of respon- 
sible American manufacturers may not be 
observed consistently by manufacturers of 
imported products. Control of imported prod- 
ucts should be at port of entry, where in- 
spections can be more effectively conducted 
than at retail establishments. To preclude 
injury to American buyers of foreign goods, 
imports should comply with appropriate Fed- 
eral safety standards and be subject to ap- 
proval by an accredited laboratory on the 
same terms as domestic goods, where ordered 
by the Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

Consumers who suffer types rem e 
imported goods frequently are out re- 
course against the manufacturers. Accord- 
ingly, importers must have & designated 
financial agent in the United States to re- 
spond in damages for injuries associated with 
defective products they bring into the 
country. 

WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 

We recommend that the Government of 
the United States close the gap in legislative 
authority which now exists between this 
Nation and other industrial countries of the 
world and resolve to eliminate the needless 
waste of life and other valued resources 
caused by unsafe consumer products. We 
further recommend that this Nation lend 
support to international safety standards de- 
velopment and that it prohibit the export of 
hazardous products to other countries. 

Many industrial nations with which we 
compete—Japan, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, West Germany, and Sweden—are 
committed by legislation to national prod- 
uct safety grams more comprehensive 
than that of the United States. 

Private international safety standards, long 
neglected, are important to American con- 
sumers. Such standards could improve the 
safety of imports, prevent unfair interna- 
tional competition, and influence domestic 
safety standards. Government support is 
warranted provided Federal authorities over- 
see the protection of consumer interests and 
observance of fair procedures. 

Federal consumer product safety standards 
should apply to exports as well as to prod- 
ucts for domestic sale. To indicate our con- 
cern for, and to promote the well-being of 
consumers in all nations with which we 
deal, the export of goods that do not meet 
such standards should be prohibited unless 
waiver is obtained from a responsible official 
of the country of destination. In good con- 
science, we must extend to all the protection 
we expect at home. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Hart, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. GrRaveL, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. HucHEs, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MCGOVERN, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
NELSON. Mr. Risicorr and Mr. 
TUNNEY) : 

S. 984. A bill to authorize classes of 
persons injured by unfair consumer prac- 
tices unlawful under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to seek relief. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
myself and Mr. Moss, Mr. Harr, Mr. 
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BAYH, Mr. Cranston, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. RIBICOFF, and Mr. Tunney, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference the Con- 
sumer Class Action Act of 1971. The pro- 
visions of this bill substantially reproduce 
the class action provisions of the Con- 
sumer Protection Act, S. 3201, 91st Con- 
gress, as amended and reported last Au- 
gust by the Committee on Commerce. 
That measure represented months of 
hard work by the committee to fashion 
a practical, effective remedy for persons 
who are deceived or defrauded in their 
consumer transactions. I am pleased that 
a number of Senators, from the Com- 
merce Committee as well as other com- 
mittees, have expressed their support 
for this bill by joining with me as co- 
sponsors. 

The purpose of the Consumer Class Ac- 
tion Act is to provide a remedy for de- 
ceived and defrauded consumers where 
none now exists. The magnitude of con- 
sumers losses is immense; it has been es- 
timated by Senator Hart that about $200 
billion of the $750 billion spent by con- 
sumers last year was dissipated through 
fraud, deception, and marketing in- 
equities. As Mrs. Knauer, the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, pointed out: 

In short, gentlemen, consumer fraud is an 
insidious economic cancer which eats at the 
very vitals of our society. The fact that it 
continues to the extent it does erodes the 
respect of the individual, especially the poor, 
for law enforcement. It rots their faith in 
the equal application of the law to the white- 
collar fraud robber and to the family who 
cannot pay for shoddy merchandise they were 
tricked into buying by the self-same operator. 
I+ withers our moral fiber. It misdirects our 
economic resources, It saps the strength of 
our free enterprise system. 

Crime is crime whether it be at the tip 
of a gun or at the tip of a pen and the tip 
of a tongue of a fraudulent sales operator. 
All reasonable forces for years have decried 
consumer fraud. It is long past time we 
turned orations into actions, lament into law, 
exhortation into fraud elimination. 


The right of consumers to be free from 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices was 
written into law in 1938 as part of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. But it 
remains a brutal fact that the consumer 
cheated out of $10, $50, $100—even $500— 
no matter how clear and incontestable 
the legal wrong which he has suffered has 
only a paper right. He is virtually with- 
out enforceable remedy because the cost 
of taking his case to court will be greater 
than his recovery. In many instances, 
fraudulent operators carefully avoid 
cheating the consumer out of sums large 
enough to make legal recovery a real 
threat. 

The flaw in our consumer protection 
laws lies in their falure to provide a rem- 
edy so that those who are cheated can 
recover their losses from unscrupulous 
operators. Our Nation has proclaimed 
unfair or deceptive practices to be un- 
lawful, but has failed to make them un- 
profitable. 

Class action provides a remedy for the 
cheated consumer. It promises to make 
fraud unprofitable. Perhaps more im- 
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portantly, it opens the way for the con- 
sumer to aid himself. It does not require 
additions to the Federal budget for in- 
vestigators or administrators nor does 
it require the creation of a new bureauc- 
racy. It does not require the cheated con- 
sumer to wait hat in hand upon the will- 
ingness of a Federal agency to get his 
money back. Class action simply opens 
the doors of the court housing to the 
consumer so that he has meaningful ac- 
cess to the traditional American oppor- 
tunity of seeking his remedy in court. 

Underlying the opposition of the busi- 
ness community to class action is the 
evident fear that business will not receive 
equitable treatment in the courts. It 
would be tragic if business has come to 
share with many poor and minority 
groups a distrust of our courts. If busi- 
ness, with its ample resources to obtain 
skilled counsel and to defend its inter- 
ests, does not expect justice, who can? 

Last year I requested the views of 
Judge Bazelon and Judge Solomon on 
consumer class action and their opinions 
of the arguments raised in opposition to 
it. Their replies confirmed my belief that 
the court will be able to handle class ac- 
tions in an equitable and just manner. 
I ask unanimous consent to include their 
letters at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Court OF APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1970. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for my views on 
S. 3201, the Consumer Class Action Bill. 

As you noted in your letter, there is some 
thought that consumer class actions are un- 
manageable and would create a fiood of liti- 
gation in the federal courts. I am not aware 
that there is any basis for this view. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that class actions can 
be handled expeditiously, without unduly 
burdening the judicial system. 

Several states permit consumer class ac- 
tions, and none of these jurisdictions has 
reported difficulties with such suits. More 
important, the federal courts themselves per- 
mit class actions in anti-trust cases, stock- 
holder derivative suits and civil rights cases. 
Although the rules relating to these class 
actions have been greatly liberalized over 
the past decade, the federal courts have not 
been overwhelmed by a flood of this kind of 
litigation. 

Rule 23 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure protects against unnecessary and un- 
manageable class actions. Plaintiffs are re- 
quired to satisfy the court that a class action 
is the most efficient manner of proceeding. 
The court is given broad power to control 
class actions to assure that they do not 
unduly burden the defendant or the judicial 
system. 

The effectiveness of Rule 23 was made clear 
in the recent tetracyclene anti-trust case. 
This class action involved millions of claim- 
ants, but the district Judge was able to en- 
sure that the members of the class were 
protected and to decide the complex pre- 
trial motions which preceded settlement 
without neglecting his normal caseload. 

I do not think, therefore, that the pro- 
posed class action bill would place crippling 
new burdens on the federal courts. But even 
if the additional caseload would be much 
greater than I anticipate, rejection of con- 
sumer class actions would seem to be an un- 
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fortunate solution. Congress might more ap- 
propriately provide additional resources to 
the federal courts or remove some existing 
class of cases from the federal courts—di- 
versity actions involving automobile tort 
claims, for example. In any event, there 
would seem to be no administrative justifica- 
tion for depriving consumers of a judicial 
remedy against fraudulent practices. 
Sincerely, 
Davo L. BAZELON. 


UNTTED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., November 24, 1970. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your questions relating to the pend- 
ing consumer class action bill, S. 3201. 

Rule 23 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure gives ample authority to the trial 
judge to direct a flow of class actions effi- 
ciently and expeditiously and to police actual 
and incipient abuses of the class action 
mechanism. I have experienced no substan- 
tial difficulty in managing such cases. More- 
over, the class action may be the only viable 
judicial device for the redress of substantial 
citizen injuries. This has been true in civil 
rights cases; it has been true in stockholders’ 
derivative actions and true in the case of the 
economic victims of antitrust violations. 

I share the concern of the Chief Justice 
with the overcrowding of court calendars. 
This problem must be dealt with, primarily 
by providing additional judicial resources. 
But I cannot subscribe to a philosophy of 
jurisprudence which seeks to relieve the pres- 
sure of caseloads on the courts by denying 
access to citizens with just and proper 
claims. In effect, this is the circumstance 
that prevails today. A citizen with a valid 
justiciable claim of under $500 is faced with 
the prospect of having his expenses exceed 
any recovery obtainable in court. 

I believe that you and the Committee are 
to be commended for fashioning a means for 
redeeming the promise of justice to all citi- 
zens, which is the basis of our democracy. I 
strongly support the principle of consumer 
class actions. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus J. SOLOMON. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
recognize, however, that there are sub- 
stantial, divergent opinions on the best 
way to provide consumer remedies. 
Therefore, I would like to make clear 
that while we believe the Consumer Class 
Action Act serves the task very well, we 
are not inflexibly committed to its lan- 
guage. There may well be modifications 
of the bill that would improve its effect. 
We will welcome suggestions for such 
modifications. All we want is to see en- 
acted a fair and effective class action 
measure. But we must take care that 
the present effective measure is not 
amended in such a way as to remove its 
force; as for example, by a “trigger” 
such as the administration proposed last 
year. A bill that falsely parades under 
the banner of consumer relief is worse 
than no bill at all. The businessman as 
well as the consumer will benefit from 
a measure that alleviates the bitterness 
resulting from unrelieved consumer 
fraud in the marketplace. 

The recent report by four committees 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York is an example of a thought- 
ful analysis of S. 3201, 91st Congress, and 
the several suggestions contained in the 
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report are worthy of further considera- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that. the 
portions of the report dealing with class 
action be printed at the end of my re- 
marks so that they may be readily avail- 
able for examination. I also ask that the 
full text of the Consumer Class Action 
Act be printed at the end of the report. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
that introduction of the Consumer Class 
Action Act should not be construed as an 


expression of legislative intent that a 
private right of action does not now 
presently arise under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. Several 
recent actions in Federal court are based 
on the theory that private actions may 
be maintained under existing law; I, of 
course, do not mean to take a position 
on one side or the other with regard to 
such theories. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE Bak OF THE CITY 
OF- New YORK, PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGIS- 
LATION TO PROTECT CONSUMERS, INCLUD- 
ING CONSUMER CLASS ACTIONS 


(By the Committee on Federal Legislation, 
the Committee on the Federal Courts, the 
Committee on Consumer Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Trade Regulation) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Our growing national sensitivity to con- 
sumer problems, stimulated by such private 
groups as “Nader’s Raiders” and by such 
Public agencies as New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs, recently led the 
Second Session of the 91st Congress to con- 
sider methods. which can assure consumers 
an effective day in court. The principal bill 
proposed for this purpose was S. 3201 (intro- 
duced by Senator Magnuson), which in its 
original form had the support of the Admin- 
istration. By the close of the Session, the bill 
had been extensively revised by the Senate 
Commerce Committee and, as so revised, re- 
ported out favorably over Administration op- 
position. The amended bill was then referred 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
failed to issue a report prior to adjournment. 
The Senate however consequently failed to 
act on S. 3201 (or several alternative meas- 
ures introduced by Senator Tydings, S. 1980 
and S. 3092) before the end of the Session. 
Despite this inaction, S. 3201 represents an 
important Congressional attempt to deal 
with the issue of consumer remedies and will 
undoubtedly serve as a Starting point for 
similar efforts in the 92nd Congress, Accord- 
ingly, this report will consider the provisions 
of S. 3201 in some detail in order to set forth 
what we believe are the basic principles to 
be followed in drafting fair and effective 
consumer legislation in the future. 

Two devices have been proposed to assure 
effective representation of the consumer. The 
first looks to action by administrative agen- 
cies. Thus, S. 3201 looks principally to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which is to be 
strengthened so as to provide more effective 
administrative remedies, and to serve as a 
more effective consumer advocate in the Fed- 
eral courts. Additional powers are also given 
to the Attorney General. The second, and 
probably the more important part of the bill, 
seeks to devise procedures so that the con- 
sumer interests may be vindicated in the 
Federal courts, primarily through class ac- 
tions. The necessity for such legislation arises 
in part from the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in Snyder v. Harris, 394 U.S. 332 (1969), 
holding that claims may not be aggregated 
in computing the $10,000 amount in contro- 
versy necessary to invoke the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts for diversity actions. Under 
such a holding, class action jurisdiction is 
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lacking for most consumer grievances, which 
are normally too small to justify the expense 
of litigation outside of class actions. S. 3201 
would make Federal class actions available 
for such smaller claimants, by using the 
commerce power and reducing the jurisdic- 
tional amount for such actions to $10, while 
maintaining the controls that Rule 23 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure prescribes 
for class actions. 

FTC relief and consumer class actions in 
the Federal courts are not, of course, the 
only available methods to secure appropriate 
relief, In our discussions, we have also con- 
sidered the possibility of individual actions 
through publicly supported neighborhood 
law offices, public interest law firms or local 
arbitration. Those with relevant experience 
in'such organizations who have participated 
in our discussions, however, have advised us 
that aggrieved consumers appear not to seek 
out such assistance sufficiently to warrant 
substantial rellance on those institutions. 
The most that they are likely to provide is 
some supplement, but they are not a substi- 
tute for meaningful class actions or admin- 
istrative relief. 

On the other hand, the experience of some 
of us with class actions points to caution in 
approving the expansion of class action liti- 
gation. Stockholders’ class action and deriva- 
tive suits have proven their value in bringing 
corporate management to a greater awareness 
of their fiduciary responsibilities. Neverthe- 
less, they have at times been abused. Some 
of us are concerned less class actions for 
large sums may on occasion be used to harass 
business firms. There is also reason for con- 
cern about Federal court congestion and the 
difficulties of administering relief for large 
numbers of consumers. In addition, there is 
@ question as to the propriety of class actions 
for some types of consumer grievances. 

Much of our debate has centered on the 
optimum method for reconciliation of two 
possibly conflicting objectives: providing a 
vehicle for effective Federal class actions 
which will attract the efforts of able counsel 
on. behalf of consumers without creating un- 
necessarily increased possibilities for abuse. 
We are not satisfied that S. 3201 reconciled 
these objectives In some areas as well as it 
might have, and accordingly we urge that 
future bills be revised in the way described 
below. We also suggest different methods of 
dealing with the other problems which have 
been noted. On balance, however, we support 
the approach of S. 3201 and urge enactment 
of similar legislation by the 92nd Congress, 


il, ACTIONS AND CLASS ACTION BY CONSUMERS 
UNDER S. 3201 

S. 3201 provides for two types of direct 
actions which consumers may bring. Under 
Section 206(a), the “triggering” provision, 
any consumer may bring a civil action 
against a supplier, but only if the supplier 
has been enjoined from committing an un- 
fair consumer practice, either by final judg- 
ment or consent decree, in action brought by 
the Attorney General or the FITC. This 
action does not necessarily have to be a class 
action—the consumer may sue individually. 
In such @ suit, a final judgment or decree in 
the Governmental action is prima facie 
evidence against the supplier in the con- 
sumer action, but a consent decree is not 
(Section 207). No jurisdictional amount is 
necessary. Under Section 206(b), a consumer 
may bring a class action against a supplier 
without waiting for prior action by the Gov- 
ernment, provided his claim is $10 or more 
and his claim meets the class action require- 
ments of Rule 23 of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. However, before such a suit 
may be brought, the consumer must notify 
the Federal Trade Commission, If within 
ninety days of such notification, either the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Attorney 
General publishes in the Federal Register 
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notice of intent to proceed against the un- 
fair practice specified in the motion and in 
fact does proceed within ninety days, the 
consumer’s action is stayed and consolidated 
with the Government action? 

The Tydings Bills and most other class 
action proposals introduced in the 91st Con- 
gress do not contain any “triggering pro- 
vision” requiring governmental action as a 
pre-condition for bringing the class actions. 
(E-g., S. 1980 and H.R. 11656.) Bar groups, in 
endorsing the class action concept, likewise 


made no reference to the possibility of 

“triggering provisions” during early discus- 

sion of the question.* 

EVALUATION OF THE TRIGGERING DEVICE, AND 
OTHER LIMITATIONS OF 5. 3201, WHICH RELY 
ON FTC ACTION 


On balance, we disapprove these provisions 
of S. 3201 insofar as they rely upon the PTC 
as the principal watchdog of consumer in- 
terests. Criticism of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for failure to deal with consumer 
abuses on a Sufficient scale has been voiced 
by such differing sources as Ralph Nader 
and the American Bar Association Commis- 
sion to study the Federal Trade Commission, 
appointed at the suggestion of President 
Nixon. Statistics compiled by the ABA study 
indicated that from 1961 to 1969 the num- 
ber of complaints for deceptive practices is- 
sued by the’ Commission declined from an 
average of 132 in the 1961-63 period to an 
average of 73 in’ the 1967-69 period, and the 
number of cease and desist orders issued for 
deceptive practices issued by the Commis- 
sion declined from 180 to 68.4 Efforts to 
revitalize the Commission have been made, 
but the future effectiveness of the Commis- 
sion remains to be seen. Until some substan- 
tial improvement has been shown in the 
FTC, we believe that no bill should be en- 
acted which would hamper private access to 
the courts while leaving consumer grievances 
to gather dust in the files of this agency. 

The “triggering” requirement of Section 
206(a) clearly would hamper access to the 
courts if it stood alone, as the Administra- 
tion had originally proposed. Section 206(b) 
seems to permit freer access. Some of us be- 
lieve, however, that the prospect of possible 
Government intervention is likely to dis- 
courage able private counsel from exerting 
substantial efforts to bring such suits, since 
they would be unlikely to receive significant 
compensation if the suit were eventually di- 
rected by a Government agency. Others 
think that private counsel may not be de- 
terred, and that Government intervention 
may be useful to consumers, but recognize 
that the FTC should not be authorized to 
intervene and thereafter to let such suits 
stagnate. 

For some of us, an alternative might be to 
permit a class action if one or more public 
agencies certified that it involved practices 
of substantial importance to the public, jus- 
tifying use of the class action device. If the 
authority to grant such certificates were 
conferred on more than one agency, a single 
agency would feel more able to refuse to 
grant the certificate in appropriate cases 
without being subject to criticism for shut- 
ting off the sole avenue of relief to a class 
of consumers. Likewise, there would be more 
protection against the possibility of any one 
agency being subjected to undue influence 
to refuse certificates permitting suits against 
influential defendants. Among the agencies 
which might be empowered to grant certifi- 
cates are the FTC, the Department of Justice 
and local United States Attorneys. 

An argument against this procedure is 
that it may diffuse responsibility, so that it 
may prove ineffective. In addition, the sug- 
gested procedure is rather cumbersome and 
could even become chaotic. 

On balance, we believe that a more rea- 
sonable and effective prophylaxis would re- 
sult from direct controls on potential areas 
of abuse, rather than from the creation of 
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such preliminary hurdles. The type of con- 

trols which we support will be discussed be- 

low. 

ALTERNATIVE METHODS BY WHICH CONSUMER 
CLASS ACTIONS MAY BE PERMITTED WHILE AF- 
FORDING MINIMAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ABUSE 

A. The problems 

The President’s Consumer Message of 1969 
proposed the triggering device as a method 
of protecting businessmen from harassing 
actions. Others have been concerned with the 
burdens on the Federal courts, which some 
think to be too congested to undertake addi- 
tional jurisdiction. Still others have pointed 
to the difficulties of administering relief for 

a great many consumers whose damages 

might differ, depending on the facts relating 

to their purchases. Critics have also pointed 
to the problem of using class actions for cer- 
tain types of suits, such as consumer per- 
sonal injuries, for which the class action 
device may not be well suited because of an 
insufficiently common basis of law and fact. 


B. Proposed solutions 


Certain of the above mentioned problems 
may be disposed of quickly, for they may be 
manageable. Thus the question of whether, 
for example, consumers’ personal injury class 
actions may be appropriate tends to disap- 
pear so long as the legislation does not limit 
Rule 23 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure, which would serve as a screening de- 
vice for these as well as other class actions. 
If S. 3201 does not affect Rule 23, where a 
District Court finds an Inadequate basis. of 
common law and fact in a class action 
brought for personal injuries, it is likely to 
rule that the plaintiffs must proceed in in- 
dividual actions only, Section 206(b), how- 
ever, seems to grant jurisdiction only to con- 
Sumer actions as class actions. It should be 
amended to make clear that a District Court 
is thus free to be guided by Rule 23 and 
need not be dismissed if it otherwise meets 
jurisdictional requisites." 

Many of us also think that although there 
is a problem of court congestion, it should 
not prevent extension of the class action de- 
vice to consumer cases, It would appear to 
be basic that if a remedy is required new 
litigants should not be barred from the 
courts because too many others are already 
there. 

To the extent that the Federal courts are 
crowded * and that the problem is not solva- 
ble by such administrative devices as judi- 
cial reassignment or increasing the number 
of judges, consideration might be given to 
Federal legislation which provides for con- 
current relief in state courts, with Federal 
Standards.’ Since the purpose is to effectuate 
national policy and under S. 3201 the suits 
would be for violation of Federal law, it 
would seem logical to provide for concurrent 
Federal jurisdiction—as was done in Section 
301 of the Labor Management Relations Act.’ 
Under the Supremacy Clause of the Federal 
Constitution, state courts are required to en- 
force Federal law. The power of Congress to 
create substantive and procedural rights en- 
forceable in state as well as Federal courts 
has been confirmed by recent cases’ Were 
this provided for, the number of cases reach- 
ing the Federal courts would be reduced. 

On the other hand, many state courts, es- 
pecially those in large urban centers where 
consumer actions are likely to be brought, 
are even more crowded than Federal courts. 
In addition, we have some doubts about the 
adequacy of state court settlement proce- 
dures, based on our experience with stock- 
holder actions. Though considerations would 
not proscribe the granting of concurrent 
jurisdiction, the possible availability of state 
courts may not significantly reduce the needs 
to provide Federal relief and to make Federal 
actions manageable.” 

Another possibility which would reduce 
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the number of Federal court consumer class 
actions, reduce the problem of administering 
relief and also simplify the problems raised 
by Rule 23, would be to limit class action 
relief to the refunding of money paid by 
consumers and the termination of their ex- 
ecutory obligations to make future payments. 
This would eliminate the necessity for each 
member of the class to prove his own indi- 
vidual damages jn such suits, while leaving it 
open to him to seek other forms of individual 
relief after lability has been established. 
In this way, the class would be rather easily 
identifiable as persons who had purchased 
or contracted with the supplier and their 
measure of damages would be identical. Fur- 
thermore, the courts would not have to ad- 
minister complicated and time-consuming 
orders for relief. In such cases, the issues 
would be reduced to whether or not a sup- 
plier had committed an unfair consumer 
practice. Once that decision was made, the 
supplier would be required to refund all 
moneys collected. Finally, such class actions 
would significantly redtice the possibility of 
nuisance suits. The cases would be simpler 
and the lure of prospective jackpot damages 
would be removed. 

It should be noted, however, that some 
of the unfair consumer practices designated 
in Section 201(1) do not lend themselves to 
the restitution approach. For example, sub- 
sections (A), (B) and (M), and certain of 
the other subsections, may be violated al- 
though no Sale of goods actually takes place. 
If the restitution approach were adopted, 
provision should be made so that the mean- 
ingful remedies were still available for vio- 
lations under these subsections. 

If class actions were £0 limited, the bill 
would also have to provide that consumers 
who had suffered consequential damages 
would be able to seek redress fcr’ damages 
individually, and the prior finding of an un- 
fair consumer practice in the class action 
Should be binding in the supplier. Whiie 
some of us think that Individual damages 
should be included'in the class action, others 
think that in most cases the vast majority 
of consumers do not suffer consequential 
damages. Those who do would be free to seek 
redress armed with the prior adjudication 
on lability. In addition, persons suffering 
severe damages, such as personal injuries, 
would have no incentive to participate in 
class actions, Their individual remedies un- 
der the developing doctrine of strict liability 
are much more effective and they would have 
no trouble in obtaining lawyers on contin- 
gent fees. 


This suggestion, as noted, would go far 
toward eliminating the problem of nuisance 
suits or exorbitant demands for relHef by 
plaintiffs. Having said this, however, we must 
add that it is hard to see a justification for 
risking such abuses in stockholders’ class 
actions, while denying. relief to .consumers 
because such risks exist in consumer class 
actions. In addition, we acknowledge that 
such risks inhere in any litigation and may 
be met in the unscrupulous defense of ac- 
tions as well as in their prosecution. Thus, 
for example, corporate defendants have been 
known to take advantage of their economic 
strength by subjecting less economically pow- 
erful adversaries to extensive motion prac- 
tice, which may be burdensome and costly to 
plaintiffs and their counsel, in the hope of 
discouraging meritorious actions, These is- 
sues pose an important problem for the legal 
profession, but their resolution should not 
be pursued at the expense of a particular 
class of litigants. 

ELIMINATION OF THE REQUIREMENT OF “KNOW- 
ING” DECEPTION -IN AFFORDING CERTAIN 
KINDS OF RELIEF 
Eleven of the sixteen categories of decep- 

tion listed in S. 3201 require proof of a 

“knowing” or intentional falsity before con- 

sumers can prevail. Many of us favor elimi- 

nation of the “knowing” requirement as a 
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prerequisite to the relief of refunds or ter- 
mination of executory obligations. This 
should be done, whether or not other forms 
of relief are permitted in consumer class ac- 
tions or the suggestion above ts adopted that 
class actions should, under all circumstances, 
be limited to affording only the relief of re- 
funds and terminating future obligations, 
We believe that if a supplier commits an un- 
fair consumer practice through ignorance, or 
even because the state of the art was not 
sufficiently developed so that he could fore- 
see the result of his action, nevertheless the 
burden of repayment should rest on the 
supplier. 

The recent case in which the Food and 
Drug Administration barred the “Relaxaci- 
sor” from the market ™ illustrates the impor- 
tance of this amendment. The respondent 
produced and sold an electrical device which 
purportedly reduced waistlines by adminis- 
tering a series of electrical shocks to the hu- 
man body. In reliance on representations 
that the machine was “safe” for human use, 
400,000 purchasers paid $300 each for the 
machine. But the court, which prohibited 
further sales, found that the device could 
cause, among other things, “abdominal pain 
and cramps, breathing difficulty, loss of hand 
control, loss of consciousness, nausea and 
vomiting, paralysis, red and blistered skin, 
vaginal hemorrhage, miscarriage’ and the 
spread of dormant cancer cells. Because their 
individual claims are small, the 400,000 pur- 
chasers have no effective way of obtaining 
refunds or even declaratory relief from mak- 
ing further payments on the installment 
plan, without a class action. S. 3201 would 
not help them because they would be re- 
quired to prove that the company was delib- 
erately or negligently in error in advertising 
the product as “safe” and the company 
showed by voluminous proof at trial that it 
had relied upon its experts, who regarded the 
machine as safe. These experts turned out to 
be wrong, but their opinion would probably 
immunize the company from civil liability. 
Unless S, 3201 were amended, the traditional 
right of the consumer to obtain restitution in 
cases of this sort could not be vindicated. 
Section 201(1) of the bill should therefore 
be amended to provide that where restitution 
and rescission are sought, the terms “know- 
ing,” “knowingly” and “intending” do not 
apply. 

This amendment, moreover, would simplify 
the issues in class actions, where such relief 
was sought. The issues would then be 
whether'or not the transaction was unfair or 
deceptive. The good faith or lack of it on the 
part of the supplies would be: irrelevant. 
Once the practice was declared unfair or de- 
ceptive, the relief would also be simple—con- 
sumers could get their money back.” 

In some of the specific provisions defining 
consumer Offenses for which knowledge of 
the seller may appear to be a part of the def- 
inition of the offense, appropriate drafting 
modifications would be necessary to redefine 
the violations while leaving intact the reme- 
dial policy suggested above. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS AND SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENTS TO 5, 3201 

We have noted above that private actions 
should not be made to depend on FTC ac- 
tions. This conclusion is not changed by the 
prospect that private intervention may be 
permitted, The report of the Commerce Com- 
mittee did indicate that intervention is to 
be desired, but felt it umnecessary to write 
specific provisions, since the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure are adequate to allow con- 
sumer intervention, Private intervention, 
nevertheless, would seem to be a largely il- 
lusory right, since few consumers could af- 
ford to retain counsel to pursue individual 
small claims, and few able attorneys) are 
likely to undertake. intervention in a suit 
controlled by the Government, where a court 
is unlikely to award sufficient attorneys’ fees 
to justify the neecssary expenditure of time 
to vindicate a small intervenor’s rights. 
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Should Congress enact some form of trig- 
gering legislation finally, consideration 
should be given to permitting a class action 
to be triggered by other kinds of successful 
governmental action than those included in 
the narrowly defined provisions of S. 3201. 
For example, a number of successful prose- 
cutions for consumer abuses have recently 
been brought under the mail fraud statute. 

IV. OTHER CONSUMER RELIEF IS ALSO NEEDED 

The average consumer may not be greatly 
affected by this legislation, either by the 
expanded Government powers or by the class 
action provisions. Other remedies are also 
indicated, and it would be unfortunate if 
Congress passed a revised version of S. 3201 
and then assumed that no further action was 
needed to provide consumers with direct 
relief. Thus Congress may do well to con- 
sider legislation giving consumers the same 
defenses against banks and factoring com- 
panies which buy installment contracts and 
other types of consumer papers as they would 
have against the seller. As noted in the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Virginia Knauer, quoted in the 
Commerce Committee Report, many con- 
sumers are required to maintain payments on 
shoddy merchandise or face attachments and 
garnishments of their wages. Allowing the 
consumer to assert defenses against holders 
in due course on consumer paper would prob- 
ably have salutary effect in limiting con- 
Sumer frauds, since it would require banks 
and factors to police their customers if they 
desired to purchase consumer paper of any 
value. 

In addition, the creation of consumer ar- 
bitration boards or consumer small claims 
courts, with a concomitant strengthening of 
legal services to the poor, would have a di- 
rect effect on the lives of consumers. Such 
boards or courts with limited jurisdictional 
amounts could grant swift and effective relief 
to consumers, However, consumers would 
have to be educated concerning the avail- 
ability of such bodies and how to use them. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In summary, we urge the adoption of leg- 
islation which will give Federal and state 
class action relief to consumers. We disap- 
prove those provisions of S. 3201 which make 
consumer relief dependent on action by the 
Federal Trade Commission. At the same time, 
we welcome those provisions of the bill which 
strengthen the FTC and give added enforce- 
ment powers to the Attorney General to 
protect consumers. 

In treating the problems posed by con- 
Sumer class actions, we advocate solutions 
directed to those problems rather than such 
preliminary barriers as requiring “trigger- 
ing” by a successful FTC action. Thus, one 
way to reduce the problem of Federal court 
congestion might be to grant concurrent ju- 
risdiction to state courts. Consideration 
should also be given to limiting consumer 
class actions to suits for refunds or the ter- 
mination of executory obligations, leaving in- 
dividual consumers to pursue such other 
remedies as those for consequential damages 
in separate actions, after liability has been 
established for them in the class action. 

In any event, most of us think that suits 
for refunds or termination of executory ob- 
ligations should be allowed without requir- 
ing proof that the deception of consumers 
was done “knowingly.” This requirement 
may have some validity in suits where con- 
sequential damages are sought, but should 
not be required where consumers have been 
deceived and seek to have their money back. 

Thus, on balance we approve S. 3201, with 
the two important caveats that it requires 
substantial revision and that its enactment 
should not be permitted to obscure the need 
for other forms of consumer protection. 

January 8, 1971. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1A majority of the Committee on Trade 
Regulation believes that the bill should also 
require notification to the supplier and that 
a supplier should be able to tender a settle- 
ment, with the added proviso that there 
should be power in the court to refuse to 
award counsel fees for plaintiffs who have 
declined such settlement offers and have re- 
covered a lesser amount in the action. 

2 The bill is unclear whether the Attorney 
General or the FTC must commence an ac- 
tion within the ninety-day period following 
notice from a consumer or within ninety days 
after publication of the notice of intention 
to bring an action in the Federal Register. 
We recommend that the bill clearly provide 
that the Government must bring suit within 
ninety days from notice to the FTC, since it 
is unfair to require a consumer to wait longer 
than three months. 

3 Committee on Legal Assistance, “Consum- 
er Protection,” 24 THE RECORD of The Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York 296, 
301 (May 1969); Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation, New York State Bar Association, Re- 
port on the Consumer Protection Class Action 
Jurisdiction Act, 42 NYSBJ (Jan. 1970). 

* Report of ABA Commission to Study the 
Federal Trade Commission 20 (1969). 

5 The problem is also to be found in S. 1980, 
the “Class Action Jurisdiction Act,” proposed 
by Senator Tydings. 

*The number of civil cases filed in the 
Federal courts in fiscal years 1961 and 1969 
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rose from 58,000 to 77,000 while the backlog 
of pending cases over the same period rose 
from 64,000 to 86,000. In 1969, the median 
time from joinder of issue to trial in pend- 
ing civil cases reflected delays of 41 months 
in Philadelphia, 33 months in New Yor::, 28 
months in Brooklyn and 27 months in De- 
troit. Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, 1969 Annual Re- 
port, II-18 and Table C 9. It is in these areas 
of popuiation concentration, particularly 
New York, where the largest number of con- 
sumer class actions can reasonably be an- 
ticipated. 

7An example of the latter is realistic pro- 
vision for attorneys’ fees. State law provi- 
sions do not, as a rule, provide for attor- 
neys’ fees in such actions; therefore, the 
theoretical right of action flounders upon the 
practical shoal of legal costs. By providing 
for attorneys’ fees, the proposed Federal leg- 
islation makes class actions an effective rem- 
edy. 
829 U.S.C. § 185 (1964). 

*See Testa v. Katt, 330 U.S, 386 (1947); 
Hill v. Aro Corp., 275 F. Supp. 482 (D. Ohio 
1967); Minkoff v. Scranton Frocks, 172 F. 
Supp. 870, 877 (S.D.N.Y. 1959); Ingraham v. 
Local 260, 171 F. Supp. 103, 106 (D. Conn. 
1959) ; cf. Republic Steel Corp. v. Maddoz, 379 
U.S. 650 (1965). 

The Special Committee on Consumer 
Legislation of the Antitrust Section of the 
American Bar Association, in a Report (455 
BNA Antitrust & Trade Reg. Rep. X-1 (Mar. 
31, 1970) ), proposed that, once the FTC has 
determined that a supplier has committed 
an “unfair consumer practice,” the Commis- 
sion itself conduct administrative proceed- 
ings before hearing examiners where the vio- 
lation occurred to accord expeditious relief 
to consumers adversely affected thereby. 
While we disapprove of the ABA proposal in- 
sofar as it would preclude private actions in 
the courts, we believe that this procedure, 
like local arbitration, would be a useful ad- 
junct to private actions if not designed to 
supplant them. 

u No. 66-1141-WPG-civil, US.D.C., C.D. 
Calif. (April 14, 1970). 

2 If relief in consumer class actions is not 
to be limited to restitution, then a latent 
ambiguity between Sections 206(b) and 
206(d) should be removed. Section 206(b) 
provides that consumer class actions should 
“redress” consumer injury, which includes 
all proper relief. Section 206(d), however, 
provides that a successful consumer may 
recover, in addition to “damages,” his attor- 
ney fees. The use of the word “damages” in 
Section 206(d) should not limit “redress,” 
and this should be made clear. 

618 U.S.C. § 1341 (1964). Eg., United 
States v. Armantrout, 411 F.2d 60 (2d Cir. 
1969); United States v. Zovluck, 274 F. Supp. 
$85 (S.D.N.Y. 1967), aff'd w/o opinion (2d 
Cir. Apr. 7, 1969) . 

The Study Draft of a new Federal Criminal 
Code, prepared by the National Commission 
on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws, provides 
for the court to direct the prosecution to 
initiate a proceeding to determine individual 
rights to restitution in cases of offenses by 
corporations and partnerships (proposed 
Code Section 405(1) (b). However, this would 
not apply to the individual proprietors, as 
in the Zovluck case, and also is combined 
with a proposal in the Study Draft to abolish 
the mail fraud statute completely and replace 
it by a theft provision (Section 1732) and 
to impose new restrictive definitions. These 
changes would severely limit the availability 
of Federal criminal prosecutions showing 
consumer fraud and we disapprove them. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 984 
A bill to authorize classes of persons injured 
by unfair consumer practices unlawful un- 
der the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
seek relief 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this bill may 
be cited as the “Consumer Class Action Act of 
1971”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 101. As used in this Act— 

(1) “unfair consumer practice” means any 
of the following acts or practices— 

(A) offering goods or services intending not 
to sell them as offered; 

(B) advertising goods or services intending 
not to supply reasonably expectable public 
demand, unless the advertisement discloses 
a limitation; 

(C) knowingly making false or misleading 
statements concerning the need for, or nec- 
essity of, any goods, services, replacements, 
or repairs; 

(D) representing that the consumer will 
obtain any rights, privileges, or remedies 
knowing that the consumer will not; 

(E) representing that goods are new know- 
ing that they are not; 

(F) representing that goods are of a par- 
ticular standard, grade, quality, style, or 
model knowing they are not; 

(G) knowingly making false or misleading 
statements concerning (i) the reason for, 
existence of, or amounts of price reductions, 
or (li) savings in comparison to prices of 
competitors or one’s own price; 

(H) representing that goods or services are 
those of another, knowing they are not; 

(I) failing to return or refund deposits 
or advance payments for goods not delivered 
or services not rendered when no default or 
further obligation of persons making such 
deposits or advance payments exists; 

(J) knowingly representing that goods or 
services have sponsorship approval, origin, 
characteristics of safety or performance, in- 
gredients, uses, benefits, or quantities that 
they do not have, or that a person has a spon- 
sorship, approval, status, affiliation, or con- 
nection that he does not have, except that 
the conduct described in this paragraph (J) 
shall not be an unfair consumer practice 
if the supplier shows that an affirmation 
merely of the value of the goods or sery- 
ices, or a statement of his opinion of the 
goods or services, or similar statements, did 
not take unfair advantage of the level of 
knowledge, ability, experience, or capacity of 
the consumer; 

(K) taking consideration for goods or serv- 
ices intending not to deliver such goods or 
perform such services, or intending to de- 
liver goods or provide services materially 
different from those ordered or sold; 

(L) knowingly making false or misleading 
statements concerning the profitability, risk, 
or any other material aspect of any home- 
operated business opportunity or venture; 

(M) offering gifts, prizes, free items, or 
other gratuities, intending not to provide 
them as offered in connection with a sale of 
goods or services to a consumer; 

(N) knowingly making false or misleading 
statements concerning the existence, terms, 
or discount offered as an inducement for the 
sale of goods or services to a consumer in 
return for giving the supplier the names of 
prospective consumers or otherwise helping 
the offeror to enter into any other consumer 
transaction; 

(O) using physical force, threat of physi- 
cal force, undue harassment, or coercion in 
dealing with consumers; and 

(P) any other act or practice which is un- 
fair or deceptive to a consumer and is pro- 
hibited by section 5(a)(1) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 USC 45 (a)(1)). 

(2) “knowing” “knowingly” and “knowl- 
edge” mean actual knowledge, knowledge 
presumed where objective circumstances in- 
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dicate that the supplier acted with knowl- 
edge, or knowledge presumed where circum- 
stances indicate that the supplier acted in 
disregard of reasonable safeguards or care in 
ascertaining the truth of representations 
made; 

(3) “consumer” means any natural person 
who is offered or supplied goods or services 
for personal, family, or household purposes; 

(4) “supplier” means any person who makes 
goods or services available to consumers, 
either directly or indirectly; 

(5) “goods” includes real property, but 
does not include securities, or interests in 
securities or aircraft to the extent regulated 
in design or construction; 

(6) “services” includes insurance services 
and similar provisions of intangibles, but not 
the providing of credit to the extent that 
credit is regulated under the Truth in Lend- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1601, et seq.), or the ade- 
quacy of service of common carriers to the 
extent regulated; and 

(7) “statement” means any representation 
in advertising, any oral or visual presenta- 
tion, or any other conduct intended to com- 
municate to consumers. 

SUITS BY CONSUMERS ADVERSELY AFFECTED 

Sec. 102. (a) When a supplier in any pro- 
ceeding brought by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act with respect to acts or prac- 
tices alleged to be unfair consumer practices 
within the meaning of section 101 of this 
Act, has been ordered to cease and desist 
from that act or practice, and the order shall 
have become final within the meaning of 
section 5, either after adjudication or by 
consent decree, any consumer claiming to 
have been adversely affected by the act or 
practice giving rise to such order may bring 
a civil action against such supplier. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding subsection (a), a 
consumer who has been injured by an unfair 
consumer practice may sue as a representa- 
tive party on behalf of all for redress of such 
injury ninety days after the date on which 
the Federal Trade Commission has been no- 
tified of such practice if such action may be 
maintained as a class action under the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure, except that no 
consumer shall be a member of such class 
unless he shall have paid or become obli- 
gated to pay an amount greater than $10 
in any transaction as a result of such prac- 
tice. 

(2) Any action under this subsection may 
be brought in the district courts of the 
United States and shall be governed by the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

(c) Actions pursuant to this section for 
redress of consumer injury shall be admin- 
istered, so far as practicable, to facilitate 
voluntary settlements. The court shall have 
authority in a representative action, upon 
the tender of a reasonable settlement offer 
by the supplier to the entire class, to su- 
pervise the submission of such settlement 
offer to the class. The court may take rea- 
sonable steps to insure that the consumers 
in the class are afforded the opportunity to 
exercise an individual choice with respect to 
accepting or rejecting any settlement offer. 
The court shall insure that equal space for 
the presentation of views as to the merits of 
the offer shall be tendered to members of 
the class and suppliers in the notice of the 
offer to the members of the class. The cost 
of communicating the offer, or subsequent 
offers, tendered under the provisions of this 
section, to the members of the elass shall be 
borne by the defendants. Such settlement 
offer shall be completed as expeditiously as 
possible. 

(d) Whenever a consumer shall prevail in 
an action brought pursuant to this section, 
he shall be allowed to recover in addition to 
damages the costs of suit, including attor- 
neys’ fees. Such costs may be awarded from 
money damages which the defendant owes to 
members of the class who cannot be located 
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with due diligence. Upon termination of a 
class action under this section, whether by 
judgment, settlement or comprc™mise, the 
court shall inquire into the reasonableness 
of attorneys’ fees charged and revise such 
fees where necessary to assure a reasonable 
relationship, taking into consideration the 
contingency of compensation, between such 
fees and the actual time spent by attorneys 
in preparation and prosecution of the action. 
If the court determines that any class action 
brought pursuant to this section has been 
brought frivolously, with knowledge that the 
claim lacks probable cause and with intent 
to harass or intimidate the defendant, the 
court may in its discretion award the defend- 
ant the cost of defending the suit, including 
a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

(e) An action to enforce any claim under 
this section shall be forever barred unless 
commenced within three years after the 
claim arose. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ORDER AS EVIDENCE 

Sec. 103. Any order entered by the Federal 
Trade Commission in any proceeding brought 
by the Commission under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act enjoining any 
supplier from engaging in acts or practices 
declared to be an unfair consumer practice 
having become final within the meaning o: 
section 5, shall be prima facie evidence 
against that supplier in any action or pro. 
ceeding brought by any other person agains 
the supplier under section 206 of this title, 
as to all matters with respect to which such 
order would be an estoppel between the 
supplier and the Federal Trade Commission. 
This subsection shall apply only to orders 
based upon a preponderance of the evidence 
entered after an evidentiary hearing, and 
not to consent orders. 

VENUE 

Sec. 104. An action under this title may 
be brought in any district in which the claim 
arose or in which the defendant resides, is 
found, has an agent, is licensed to do busi- 
ness, or is doing business. 

OTHER LAWS NOT AFFECTED 

Sec. 105. This title shall not annul, alter, 
or affect in any manner the meaning, scope, 
or applicability of any Federal or State law, 
including but not limited to laws concerning 
the provision of goods and services to con- 
sumers, or limit in any way the availability 
of rights or remedies under Federal or State 
law. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Con- 
sumer Class Action Act of 1971 intro- 
duced today by Senator MAGNUSON repre- 
sents one of the two essential elements of 
a comprehensive, effective program to 
protect the American consumer: First, 
the right of private citizens to sue 
directly for redress when they are de- 
frauded; and second, a strong and in- 
dependent consumer protection agency. 
Both are urgently needed; each would 
complement the other. At their national 
convention last month, the Consumer 
Federation of America placed both at the 
top of the legislative agenda for the 92d 
Congress. 

Mr. President, everyone is for con- 
sumer protection. It will be as surprising 
to hear anyone in this body oppose the 
concept of protecting consumers from 
improper practices as it will be to hear 
opposition expressed against safety, 
health, or law enforcement. But fervent 
declarations are no longer enough. The 
consumer groups of America are aroused, 
organized, and educated. They are aware 
that seemingly small differences between 
alternative consumer legislation can 
make all the difference in the world be- 
tween a truly effective consumer protec- 
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tion measure and one which promises 
much, but is in fact itself a fraud upon 
those consumers who look to Congress 
for help. That is why consumer repre- 
sentatives spoke out so strongly last year 
in favor of the class action proposal in 
this bili and opposed the so-called trigger 
requirement in the administration’s 
consumer legislation. By barring private 
class actions until successful Govern- 
ment litigation, such a trigger would 
limit consumers’ ability to defend them- 
selves to a small fraction of their legit- 
imate complaints. 

We need no further studies, appointed 
commissions or institutes to examine the 
need for consumer class action legisla- 
tion. This measure underwent almost 3 
weeks of hearing and over 2 months of 
executive session consideration last year. 
This consumer class action provision was 
approved by the Commerce Committee 
by a vote of 17 to 2. Then, because op- 
ponents expressed concern that it would 
“open the floodgates” and clog the courts 
or permit harrassment of honest busi- 
ness, further hearings were held by the 
full Judiciary Commiitee. 

At those hearings, all the basic objec- 
tions to this bill—which I am sure we 
will hear again—were thoroughly ex- 
plored and dispatched. On October 6 
of last year, several of us in the Judici- 
ary Committee circulated a memoran- 
dum to our colleagues which analyzed 
the need for a strong class action meas- 
ure and the major objections raised 
against it. We also explained why other 
suggested alternatives such as small 
claims courts and State court class suits 
were inadequate. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the covering Jetter from the 


junior Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baru) the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the former 
Senator from. Maryland, Mr. Tydings, 
and myself along with the portions of 
that memorandum still pertinent to the 
Consumer Class Action Act of 1971 be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. I also request consent to 
have printed at that point the resolution 
recently passed by the Consumer Fed- 
eration of America. 

As my colleagues and I concluded in 
our memorandum: 

There is an urgent need to restore the 
consumers’ faith in our legal system. This 
bill would do so, without overburdening the 
courts or harrassing businessmen. 


Mr. President, let those who are wor- 
ried about our overburdened Federal 
courts support measures to remove huge 
caseloads which no longer belong there— 
such as auto accident litigation—but let 
us not shut the door in the face of in- 
dividual consumers who have no other 
adequate means of redress. Let us not 
tell the American taxpayer that the Fed- 
eral courts they support are unavailable 
to him even though he has suffered in- 
justice. We have heard no opponents of 
this measure suggest that private com- 
mercial litigation between wealthy cor- 
porations be removed from our “over- 
loaded” courts. Only the little man’ who 
pays the overhead is told “no vacancy.” 

Let those concerned with restoring pri- 
vate initiative and individual responsi- 
bility—those concerned ‘about’ over- 
reliance on big government—support this 
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measure which allows the consumer to 
resort to the American tradition of self- 
help through private action. 

And above all, Mr. President, let those 
who urge critics of our Government pro- 
cedures to work within the system and 
go into the courts, instead of the streets, 
make sure that the system works and that 
the courts are available. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, SENATE, 


Washington, D.C., October 6, 1970. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: This week floor action is 
scheduled on S. 3201, the Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1970. 

We support S. 3201, as amended and re- 
ported by the Commerce Committee, 17-2, 
after several months of hearings and execu- 
tive deliberations. 

Following the report of S. 3201 by the 
Commerce Committee, the bill was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee for considera- 
tion of the class action provisions and their 
impact on the federal court system. 

No formal action was taken by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and, therefore; the 
bill has been reported back to the Senate 
without any recommendation from that 
Committee. No formal report of the Judici- 
ary Committee will be issued. 

Nonetheless, as members of the Judiciary 
mony heard before our committee may be a 
matter of discussion and interest during 
fioor consideration of S. 3201 by your col- 
leagues. 

Accordingly, we have prepared the attached 
Memorandum of our views in support of 
the bill. Most important, however, is the bal- 
anced nature of this legislation. In ‘addition 
to providing new remedies for consumers, it 
also provides greater safeguards against har- 
assment of honest businessmen than exist in 
any other type of class action litigation, 

Sincerely, 
BIRCH BAYH, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
JOSEPH D. TYDINGS. 


ANALYSIS OF JUDICIARY COMMITTEE CoNSID- 
ERATION OF THE CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 
oF 1970 
We support S. 3201 as amended by the 

Commerce Committee because it is a true 
consumer protection measure. Under this bill 
most consumers who are defrauded will have 
& remedy—they will be able to receive com- 
pensation for their damages. This is the es- 
sential difference between this bill and all 
the alternatives which have been suggested, 
regardless of the rationales which may have 
been offered for those alternatives. Only un- 
der this bill will fraudulent businessmen be 
forced to repay ail their ill-gotten gains, not 
merely a few minor payments in a small 
number of cases. 

The Commerce Committee bill allows con- 
sumers to band together to bring class ac- 
tions in federal court, thereby eliminating 
procedural barriers that presently prevent 
defrauded consumers from obtaining a rem- 
edy unless their individual damages are quite 
large. 

Basically, the bill allows the consumer to 
help himself in the traditional American 
manner—with a private lawsuit in court. But 
the bill does more than provide this remedy. 
It also provides defendants in any private 
action brought under this bill greater pro- 
tection against harassing strike suits than 
those enjoyed by defendants in any other 
type of class action. We believe that any fair- 
minded analysis of this bili will reveal that 
this is balanced legislation—fair both to con- 
sumers and to businessmen. 

There is an urgent need to restore the 
consumer's faith in our legal system, This 
bill would do so, without overburdening the 
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courts or harassing businessmen. Nonethe- 
less, additional amendments will be recom- 
mended which would significantly weaken 
the bill and would deny most consumers a 
remedy. 


I, HISTORY OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT TO S. 3201 


This bill is certainly not a hastily drafted 
piece of legislation. It was reported favorably 
by an overwhelming majority of the Com- 
merce Committee after eight days of hearings 
and over two and one half months of execu- 
tive sessions. Prior to that time, the Ju- 
diclary Committee's Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery had con- 
ducted two days of hearings on. consumer 
class actions. During the Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearings, Senator Ervin commented that 
he was impressed by the Commerce Com- 
mittee's efforts in drafting this bill. 

Two other aspects of the history of this 
bill are worth noting. First, the administra- 
tion switched its position relating to the pri- 
vate class action sections of the bill. Initially, 
Virginia Knauer, the President's adviser for 
consumer affairs, testified in favor of the 
original class. action bill, S. 1980, and strongly 
endorsed the concept of private lawsuits as 
the best solution to consumer fraud: 

We believe that the private Bar is the 
sleeping giant of the consumer protection 
field; that no governmental agency could do 
the job of aiding consumers as well as an 
aroused bar properly motivated. Given proper 
motivation, we are convinced that thousands 
of private attormeys will answer the call 
in their new role of representing consumers. 

That: is why we wholeheartedly support 
the principle of consumer. class actions set 
out in this proposed bill. (Emphasis added) 

Now the Administration opposes private 
class actions. unless the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or Justice. Department has already 
successfully sued the defendant—the so- 
called “trigger” requirement. 

The plain-fact is that such a “trigger” re- 
quirement would deny protection to millions 
of defrauded consumers, for the small staffs 
and limited resources of the Federal agencies 
will not permit them to pursue more than. a 
tiny fraction of the legitimate consumer 
complaints, During the Judiciary Committee 
hearings, Richard W, McLaren, an Assistant 
Attorney General and the Administration’s 
spokesman on this issue, admitted that 
many consumers, those not protected by the 
federal agencies, would be left totally rem- 
ediless because of the inadequacy of present 
State class action procedures. That is the 
heart of the issue and that is why we regret 
the Administration’s retreat on this point. 

Second, a great furor has been raised con- 
cerning the burden which this bill allegedly 
would place on the federal courts. As dis- 
cussed below, we feel that the bill -would 
not have such an effect. Nonetheless, it is 
worth noting a compromise offered by sup- 
porters of the bill during Commerce Com- 
mittee consideration, a compromise which 
would have met any serious objection on this 
ground. The supporters of the bill offered 
to limit the number of class action cases 
coming to federal courts by including a 
minimum aggregate federal jurisdictional 
amount, to assure that only class actions of 
very substantial scope would be in federal 
court. However, to assure that all consumers 
would have a remedy, the supporters insisted 
upon a corollary provision providing ade- 
quate procedures for consumers to bring 
smaller class actions in State courts. The 
compromise was rejected by opponents of 
the bill, 


Il, NEED FOR THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT TO S. 3201 


The extensive hearings before the Com- 
merce and Judiciary Committees clearly es- 
tablished the threefold bases for this legis- 
lation: millions of defrauded consumers; the 
present inadequacy of either State or Federal 
law to afford them a meaningful legal rem- 
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edy; and the inability of Federal agencies 
to take effective action on their behalf. 

The need for a class action remedy can be 
briefly illustrated by examining an instance 
of the type of fraud to which this bill is 
directed, 

Our hypothetical case involves a product 
(the Device), made by many manufacturers 
and sold under a variety of names. Taking 
advantage of our nation’s weight conscious- 
ness, the companies producing the Device 
claim that it removes unneeded pounds, re- 
duces the waistline, and returns one’s mus- 
cle tone to that of his youth. Battery pow- 
ered or plug-in, it operates by sending shocks 
through the body, causing muscles to con- 
tract. In the twenty years the Device has 
been on the market, over 400,000 units have 
been sold at between $100 and $400 apiece. 

Not only does the Device not perform the 
weight-reducing miracles claimed, it also 
proves to be dangerous. The Device might ac- 
tivate dormant cancer cells or aggravate ex- 
isting medical conditions, as epilepsy, hernia, 
ulcers, or varicose veins, 

Only limited governmental action is pos- 
sible under existing law. The Food and Drug 
Administration might be able to obtain an 
injunction prohibiting future sales, and the 
Federal Trade Commission could issue a 
cease and desist order preventing further 
fraudulent advertising of the Device'’s 
weight-reducing capabilities. But what about 
the 400,000 persons who were bilked out of 
$100-$400 apiece? And what about the profits 
these companies have obtained as a result 
of fraud—profits which will encourage them 
and others to exploit the public in new 
ventures? As we will show below, the de- 
frauded consumers are out of luck and com- 
pany executives laugh at our legal system 
all the way to. the bank, 

This, of course, is just one hypothetical 
example of the massive amount of fraud per- 
petrated upon American consumers every 
year. Of $750 billion dollars spent by Ameri- 
can consumers last year, it has been re- 
sponsibly estimated that about $200 billion 
was paid for little or no value. Most of the 
unjust enrichment resulting from this de- 
ception and fraud has occurred in small 
chunks—taking consumers for $10, $50, $100, 
or $400 at a time. By and large our judicial 
system has effectively condoned this type of 
theft and unjust enrichment by its failure 
to provide an effective remedy. 

Why is there no remedy for this type of 
clear consumer «fraud at the present time? 
State law prohibits deceptive practices in 
most jurisdictions, but the consumer can- 
not hire an attorney for less than $500 or 
$600 for a law suit to regain the $100 or $400 
he has lost. Therefore, practically speaking, 
he cannot afford to sue as an individual 
unless he wishes to sue strictly asa matter 
of principle. If he is poor enough to be 
eligible for Legal Aid, the consumer might 
be able to find a lawyer to take his case 
without fee. But Legal Aid is available only 
to the very poor, and Lega) Aid offices do not 
have enough resources or manpower to rep- 
resent more than a few of even the very poor 
defrauded consumers, In any event, most 
families, though hardly wealthy, do not 
qualify for such assistance. They are left 
totally without a remedy. The substantive 
right to sue a fraudulent businessman, with- 
out the provision of practical access to the 
courts, is a hollow remedy indeed. 

The only adequate answer to the problem 
created by the expense of attorney's fees 
and other costs of litigation relative to the 
amount of damages suffered by any one in- 
dividual consumer, is to allow consumers to 
band together and sue as a class, spreading 
the cost among many, so that these costs 
do not totally eliminate recovery by the 
individual. 

The other vital reason for class actions is 
their deterrent value. Two hundred billion 
dollars of fraud per year cannot be allowed 
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to continue. The best deterrent to fraudulent 
practices is to make the businessman repay 
all his illegally obtained gains in a class ac- 
tion brought on behalf of all consumers 
cheated by a particular deceptive practice. If 
only individual remedies are available, the 
fraudulent businessman has little incentive 
to stop his theft, for even if he loses a few 
cases, he will end up well ahead financially. 
But if he faces the prospect of losing all his 
profits from the fraud, he will think twice 
before continuing it. Equally important, if 
he takes a chance and is successfully sued, 
the point will not be lost upon others utiliz- 
ing the same or similar practices. 


A. Inadequacy of State class action 
procedures 


But only 19 states allow modern class ac- 
tion procedures, and the adequacy of even 
these procedural devices varies widely in con- 
sumer fraud cases. Thus consumers in the 
vast majority of states have no class action 
procedural remedy, and, therefore, no effec- 
tive remedy at all. 

The National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws has recently pro- 
posed the Uniform Consumer Sales Practices 
Act for adoption in all the States. That Act 
parallels the Commerce Committee amend- 
ment to S. 3201 in most significant aspects 
and does provide a class action procedure for 
consumers. However, it will undoubtedly re- 
quire a long time for this Uniform Act to be 
passed -in all the States. Approximately fif- 
teen years were required to secure passage 
of the Uniform Commercial Code in forty- 
nine states, and if the business opposition to 
class actions generated by this bill is any 
indication of what will be brought to bear 
on state legislatures considering the Uniform 
Act, a repeat of that fifteen year délay is a 
conservative estimate. 

More importantly, even if every state even- 
tually provides a class action remedy, there 
still will be no adequate or efficient remedy 
for dealing with national fraud. A federal 
remedy is obviously necessary in such cases, 
for one national class action is more efficient 
than fifty state class actions. Consolidation 
into one case is possible only in the Federal 
court system. Also, one national class action 
assures uniformity in the Rule of Law, rather 
than conflicting ‘decisions by state courts in 
different jurisdictions. 


B. Inadequacy of present Federal remedies 

Thus a Federal consumer class action 
remedy is necessary, but none now exists. 
Rule 23 of the Federal’ Rules of Civil 
Procedure allows class actioh procedures 
to be used im federal ‘courts, but does 
not confer subject matter jurisdiction. 
One must get into Federal court on some 
other basis before invoking Rule 23. Since 
Federal statutes do authorize antitrust, civil 
rights, and stockholder derivative actions 
without regard to the amount in controver- 
sey, plaintiffs in such suits can utilize the 
provisions of Rule 23. But at present there 
is no federal fraud law clearly creating a 
private cause of action in the federal courts.' 
And if the plaintiffs rely upon diversity furis- 
diction and look- to ‘state fraud law, they 
face the severe obstacle of the recent Supreme 
Court decision in Snyder v. Harris, 394 U.S. 
332 (1969). Snyder held that the $10,000 ju- 
risdictional requirement in diversity ‘cases 


1 There are several cases now pending in 
which the plaintiffs assert that there present- 
ly exists a private cause of action without 
regard to the amount in controversy under 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. We express no opinion on the validity 
of this assertion. However, it should be 
noted that if these lawsuits succeed, class 
actions by consumers to obtain damages from 
fraudulent_businessmen will be wide. open. 
On the other hand, under this bill class 
actions will be limited to situations in which 
the consumer has damages which exceed $10. 
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must be met by one plaintiff’s claim, not 

the aggregate of the claims of the class. 

Thus there is no Federal court remedy avail- 

able to the defrauded consumers in the typi- 

cal case, even though individually they may 
have lost hundreds of dollars, and as a class, 
millions of dollars. 

Nor are Federal agencies of particular as- 
sistance to this defrauded consumer. In the 
type of situation outlined in our hypothetical 
example above, the Justice Department has 
no power at the present time, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has power only to 
obtain a cease and desist order preventing 
future sales of the Device under the decep- 
tive advertising. It cannot provide a remedy 
to someone who has already been defrauded. 
The power to‘issue cease and desist orders 
is hardly an effective deterrent, for why 
should businessmen stop defrauding con- 
sumers if the only result of being caught is 
that they are ordered to stop? Moreover, as 
discussed above, increasing the enforcement 
powers of these understaffed agencies without 
also permitting consumers to bring class 
actions on their own will leave the over- 
whelming majority of consumer fraud un- 
controlled. 

The result of the failure of the American 
legal system to provide an effective remedy 
to our hypothetical consumers and millions 
of others like them, either at. the State or 
Federal level, is that fraudulent businessmen 
become richer and richer, asa result of their 
fraud. 

During the Judiciary Committee hearings, 
several witnesses noted another cost to so- 
ciety from our failure to provide a remedy in 
this situation—the loss of respect for our 
courts and legal system as a whole. As Ralph 
Nader emphasized, at a time when we in 
Washington are telling the young to “work 
within the system” to solve their grievances, 
it would be irresponsible to deny consumers 
the procedural remedy they need to do just 
that. As Nader also noted, when substantive 
rights are denied, that is bad enough; but 
when special interests are allowed to block 
procedural rights of people (access to the 
courts), the situation is much worse. 

IM. THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO 
S. 3201 PROVIDES AN EFFICIENT REMEDY TO 
CONSUMERS AND AN EFFECTIVE DETERRENT TO 
FRAUD 
This bill creates a federal fraud cause of 

action and allows consumers to bring class 
actions in Federal court. All defrauded con- 
Sumers have a remedy. The creation of a prl- 
vate cause of action follows the American 
tradition of self help as the preferable way to 
solve such problems, not reliance upon a cen- 
tralized Federal bureaucracy. Ironically, 
many of the special interests who oppose this 
bill because of this class action provision are 
the same ones who also perennially oppose 
centralized government regulation of busi- 
ness. What is their real concern? 

The bill also deters fraud in the traditional 
American way—make it unprofitable. 

The single class action in federal court is 
àlšo the most efficient manner of dealing with 
massive fraud—one set of pleadings, one 
round of discovery, one motion to dismiss. 
It also avoids inconsistent decisions in sev- 
eral states and equalizes the power between 
plaintiff and defendant. If there are 50 dif- 
ferent State actions, the defendant need hire 
only one expert witness, for instance, and the 
expert's findings can be used in all 50` law- 
suits, The plaintiffs In-various states would 
each be forced to hire their own expert. But 
in a single Fedéral class action, the plain- 
tiffs would also have to hire only one expert. 
IV. OPPOSITION: OVERBURDENING THE FEDERAL 

COURTS 

The primary objection to this bill, which 
provides the only effective remedy. for de- 
frauded consumers, is that it will overburden 
the Federal courts. In the first place, the 
deterrent effect of such legislation cannot 
be ignored. A few successful class actions 
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on behalf of all consumers injured by a 
particular deceptive practice, forcing the de- 
fendant to disgorge his ill-gotten gains, will 
soon reduce the number of adjudications 
under this bill, because fraud will no longer 


Tooni, while no one knows how many 
actions will be brought if this bill becomes 
law, prior experience with class actions. That 
rule was significantly liberalized in the 
1960's, and yet there has been no flooding of 
the Federal courts as a result. 

Class actions are routinely used in share- 
holder derivative suits, in antitrust actions, 
and in civil rights cases. There has been no 
resulting burden on the courts. The courts 
in Arizona, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Washington, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the only other jurisdictions where 
‘class actions as contemplated in this bill are 
possible, have suffered no ill effects. 

This prior experience, which is certainly 
a better indicator than dire predictions, sug- 
gests that there will not be a flood of liti- 
gation. This is true because class actions can 
be brought only in limited circumstances and 
with the close supervision of the courts. 

At the present time the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and federal case law pro- 
vide a district court judge with wide latitude 
in controlling class suits. These precedents 
and procedures exist, and are presently being 
used, to prevent the waste of court time or 
of defendant's money in specious actions, or 
ongoing suits. 

Getting Into Court. In order to bring an 
action as a class suit, a stringent set of 
conditions must be fulfilled. Rule 23(a) re- 
quires that: 

1. Permissive joinder must be impractical; 

2. A common question of law or fact must 
exist; 

3. The defense must be reasonably similar 
to all the members of the class; and 

4. The plaintiff must be a member of the 
class and must adequately represent all 
members of the class. 

Rule 23(b)(3), under which consumer 
class actions would be brought, further re- 
quires that: 

1, The common question of law or fact 
must predominate over the other issues; and 

2. The class action approach must be 
superior—in terms of judicial efficiency—to 
all other types of proceedings. 

The plaintiff has the burden of proof in 
all these requirements, and mere allegations 
of these prerequisites in the pleadings is in- 
sufficient to establish a class suit. We repeat, 
in every case the plaintiff must satisfy the 
court that a true class action does exist and 
that it is the most efficient manner of pro- 
ceeding. Rule 23 thus establishes a judicial 
“trigger,” as opposed to the executive, bu- 
reaucratic “trigger” favored by the Admin- 
istration, 

Judicial Control, Rule 23 not only filters 
out improper class suits. It also grants a Fed- 
eral judge broad powers to control a class 
action, insuring that it does not delay the 
suit, cause u cost, or otherwise 
harm the interests of the court or defendant. 
The court can consolidate or stay other suits, 
impose appropriate conditions upon the 
Plaintiff before accepting a class suit, and 
appoint a general counsel to represent the 
class [Rule 23(d) (3) ]. 

The court is granted the specific power 
to change the conditions of the class suit if 
that is required. And the court is supposed 
to make an early determination to see if the 
suit will be manageable—if it appears un- 

ble, the class suit must be rejected 
[Rule 23(c) (1)]. 

And the courts are already using this pro- 
vision to protect themselves. During the Judi- 
ciary Committee hearings, an antitrust case 
based upon price-fixing by bread manufac- 
turers in the Philadelphia area was discussed. 
There a class action was brought by one per- 
son on behalf of over one million consumers 
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who had purchased bread. When no other 
consumers expressed an interest in the law- 
suit, the judge dismissed it as unmanageable. 
On the other hand, in the antibiotics anti- 
trust class action, many consumers expressed 
an interest in the suit and were represented 
to a great extent by State Attorneys General 
and city Corporation Counsel. There the court 
determined that the suit was manageable, 
and a settlement was arranged on behalf of 
all consumers in the United States who had 
purchased antibiotics within a certain period. 
There were vast numbers of plaintiffs in both 
cases, but the courts were able to determine 
that one was manageable and one not. 

The effectiveness of Rule 23 in controlling 
the number of class actions which may be 
brought was cited by Mr. Milton Handler, 
who testified against the bill. In his Com- 
merce Committee testimony Handler stated: 

[O]ne may well question the wisdom of en- 
couraging class actions as is done by S. 3092 
{an earlier version of the class action sec- 
tion of this bill] in contrast to Rule 23, 
which by its stringent controls discourages 
their institution save in those special situa- 
tions where they would be appropriate (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Use of Masters. When particular aspects of 
a trial, because of their complexity or magni- 
tude, become burdensome on the court, the 
judge has the power to appoint a master. 
The master then collects the necessary data 
for the court. This technique of saving the 
court's time, as provided for by Rule 53, is 
used in copyright, antitrust, bankruptcy, and 
shareholder derivative suits. 

The judge, upon motion of the parties or 
by himself, appoints a master. The court de- 
fines the master’s task and limits his au- 
thority. The master can be used for questions 
concerning the merits or procedure. A master 
can require the production of evidence and 
rule on the admissability of evidence. 

The costs of a master are set and assessed 
by the court. The judge can assess the losing 
party, divide costs, or require a party who 
unnecessarily demanded a master to pay. 

Masters have been employed in fraud cases 
to take evidence, measure profits, or ascertain 
damages. Masters are used to relieve courts of 
the burdens of class actions if certain issues 
involve detailed investigation—such as find- 
ing the size of the class or assessing indi- 
vidual damages. 


A. Complexity of class action litigation 


Of course complex class actions under this 

bill will take some time to complete. That is 
natural—any complex litigation is pro- 
tracted. But the time spent by one court in 
one national class action will be less than 
the total time required for hundreds or 
thousands of individual actions to be proc- 
essed. 
Moreover, even if this is complex litigation, 
why should we discriminate against these 
cases, which are complex because of num- 
bers of plaintiffs rather than because of the 
Subject matter? If it takes three or four 
years to process a $100 million antitrust suit, 
why are some so upset at the thought that 
a court might spend three or four years on 
a $100 million consumer class action? 

Class actions under this bill would not be 
so large or complex as to be unmanageable. 
Judge Alfred P. Murrah, Chairman of the 
Judicial Panel on Multidistrict Litigation, 
clearly stated before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee that our Federal district judges have the 
expertise to manage these cases, and the at- 
torneys who handle this type of litigation 
agreed. 

We should also note that this litigation 
would be no different from any other class 
action sult under Rule 23, and that the 
courts haye been able to manage these with- 
out any substantial difficulty. Much of the 
criticism of this bill is directed at the general 
procedure authorized by Rule 23. Rule 23 was 
drafted by the Advisory Committee on Civil 
Rules, which is chaired by Dean Acheson. The 
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reporter of the committee is Benjamin Kap- 
lan, Professor of Law at Harvard and author 
of a leading casebook on civil procedure, The 
Rule was then submitted to the 50 State 
Committees on Civil Procedure for their com- 
ments and criticisms and some changes were 
made. The proposed Rule 23 then went to the 
Standing Committee on Rules of Practice and 
Procedure, chaired by Judge Albert Marris, 
the senior Circuit Judge of the Third Circuit. 
After passage it was approved by the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, by the 
United States Supreme Court, and by Con- 
gress. 

This process involved three years of de- 
tailed consideration by judges and distin- 
guished attorneys. The Rule was designed to 
meet a need for efficient judicial handling of 
grievances affecting vast numbers of people. 
Before the United States Senate gives much 
credence to criticism of this bill which is in 
essence a criticism of Rule 23, we believe that 
this history of the promulgation of that Rule 
should be carefully considered. 

Moreover, lest the impression be given that 
the complexity of these cases ties up even 
one judge’s time for a few years, we should 
note that the district judge handling the 
antibiotics antitrust case, probably the 
largest class action ever processed by a Fed- 
eral court, carried his normal judicial case- 
load during the entire pendency of that ac- 
tion, 

Attorneys who practice regularly in the 
field of class actions explained to the Judi- 
ciary Committee how these lawsuits really 
proceed. They pointed out that the specter of 
& defendant demanding individual trials or 
individual jury trials on proof of damages for 
every individual plaintiff is an unreal “straw 
man”, for 95% of these actions will be settled. 
Moreover, often consumers will be repre- 
sented by States or cities suing in their be- 
half, as occurred in the antibiotics antitrust 
case. But most importantly, once the issue of 
liability has been decided—t.e. that the de- 
fendant has engaged in an unfair or decep- 
tive practice—no defendant is going to insist 
on individual damage determinations because 
he would bear the expense, including attor- 
ney’s fees, of those trials which he lost. Once 
liability is determined, it is obviously cheap- 
er for all concerned to estimate damages, 
using one of several devices that courts have 
successfully employed in antitrust damage 
actions by consumers, as the use of a master 
to ascertain damages, depositions, affidavits, 
ete. 

But beyond the controls afforded by Rule 
23, there is a far more fundamental solution 
to any increased court caseload which does 
occur—Congress should increase the man- 
power and resources of the Federal court 
system. We certainly can afford any expan- 
sion necessary to assure justice to the Amer- 
ican consumer. As Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger noted in his recent speech to the 
American Bar Association, the present cost 
of the Federal Judicial System is $128 mil- 
lion, while one C—5A airplane costs $200 mil- 
lion. The alternative to expansion of the 
courts is the denial of a remedy to millions of 
consumers, and resulting disrespect for the 
courts and our legal system. We are not pre- 
pared to tell the American people that we 
must save the Federal courts, which their 
taxes support, for suits brought by larger 
corporations, 


V. OBJECTION— HARASSMENT OF HONEST 
BUSINESSMEN 


The second objection to the Commerce 
Committee amendment to S. 3201 is that it is 
unfair to businessmen—that it subjects them 
to harassment, strike sults and frivolous 
claims. The history of the promulgation of 
Rule 23 indicates the contrary. The distin- 
guished judges and attorneys who partici- 
pated in that process certainly did not write 
& Rule to allow the harassment of business- 
men. Cases under this bill would be no dif- 
ferent from class action antitrust cases or 
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stockholder derivative suits, for instance, in 
terms of the protections provided by Rule 23 
against harassment. In fact, this bill gives 
the defendant additional protections which 
he does not enjoy in other types of actions. 

Rule 23 was designed to give the court 
power to filter out the burden and expense of 
frivolous or strike suits. The judge can limit 
the scope of the class action and impose con- 
ditions for its use. He can demand evidence 
of the existence of a class early in proceed- 
ings. A class action under fraud requires that 
there be no material variations in the mis- 
representations involved. Thus diverse com- 
plaints cannot be amalgamated to create a 
class. 

Frivolous actions brought without a chance 
of success can be weeded out before expen- 
sive proceedings occur. Before accepting a 
class suit, because.of its importance to any 
defendant, a judge can require that the 
plaintiff show “a substantial possibility that 
he will prevail on the merits.” Dolgow v. An- 
derson, 43 FRD 474 (E.D.N.Y. 1968). Any de- 
fendant can thus immediately smoke out 
strike suits at a pre-trial hearing. 

Finally strike suits and ambulance c 
are unlikely because the court considers the 
reasonableness of the plaintiff's attorney's 
fees under this bill—both in regard to the 
work he does and the likelihood of recovery 
at the initiation of the suit. Secondly, the 
court has control over any settlement agree- 
ment, to protect: the members of the class 
(Rule 23(c)). 

SUMMARY 

In summary, we support S. 3201,.as amend- 
ed, because it is a balanced piece of legisla- 
tion. For the consumer, it provides added 
enforcement “powers to Federal agencies 
charged with protection of consumers, and 
it gives consumers the only effective self-help 
remedy, the private class action in Federal 
court, for the many cases which Federal 
agencies will be unable to litigate. For the 
businessman, it provides protections in addi- 
tion to those inherent in Rule 23: 

1. Consumers who lose Jess than $10 are 
excluded from the class action provisions; 

2. The Federal Trade Commission or Jus- 
tice Department is allowed the first chance 
to, sue the defendant under the provision 
requiring 90 days notice to the FTC prior 
to the filing of a private class action; 

3. Voluntary settlements are provided for 
under supervision of the courts; 

4: Plaintiff's attorney’s fees are reviewed 
by the court and must be reasonable and 
relate to the actual work performed; and 

5, If an action is brought frivolously and 
with the intent to harass, the court can force 
the plaintiffs to pay the defendant's legal 
fees. 

There is an urgent need to provide the 
consumer an effective remedy against fraudu- 
lent or deceptive practices. The Commerce 
Committee amendment to S. 3201 does so, 
without overburdening the federal courts or 
encouraging the harassment of honest busi- 
nessmen, 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY DELEGATES AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF CONSUMER FEDERATION 
or AMERICA, JANUARY 27, 1971 

REPORT OF THE PLATFORM AND RESOLUTIONS 

COMMITTEE, JANUARY 27, 1971 
We reaffirm the detailed platform and 
policy resolutions adopted at the Third 

Annual meeting in Madison, Wisconsin in 

August, 1970. We rely on the judgment of 

the Board and Executive Committee acting 

through the executive director to focus effort 
where we can best achieve results. Rec- 
ognizing this need for flexibility, we recom- 
mend these general priorities for CFA and its 
affiliates in 1971: 


A. Federal level 


1. Supporting better remedies for protect- 
ing consumer rights, the independent con- 
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sumer counsel, class actions, and automobile 
insurance, 

2, Working to lower consumer prices by 
encouraging lower interest rates, compre- 
hensive and more economical delivery of 
health services, opposition to high tariffs, im- 
proving the quality of the environment, and 
concern for the consumer interest of the 
elderly in planning for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, 


B. State level 


Supporting laws against consumer fraud 
modelled on the uniform act proposed by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Boston 
Law. Center; abolishing the doctrine of the 
holder in due course in consumer credit 
transactions; imposing fair interest rate ceil- 
ings, reforming automobile and homeowners 
insurance, establishing equities in utility 
rates, and opposing the Uniform Consumer 
Credit Code. 

CG. Local level 


Implementing program to involve low in- 
come consumers in helping to protect their 
own rights, such as consumer education, con- 
sumer cooperatives, publicity of grievances, 
and speedy legal redress. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Don L. WILLNER, 
Chairman, 


By Mr, MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 985, A bill to amend Public Law 91- 
514. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend Public Law 91- 
514, and ask unanimous consent that the 
letter of transmittal and the statement of 
need be printed in the Record together 
with the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed are four cop- 
ies of a draft bill: 

“To amend P.L. 91-514,” together with a 
statement of purpose and need in support 
thereof. 

We have been advised by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of our draft bill 
to the Congress from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
Mavrice H. STANS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 


Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970 trans- 
ferred from the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Secretary of Commerce “All functions 
vested by law in the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the Department of the Interior 
or in its head, together with all functions 
vested by law in the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Department of the Interior which are 
administered through that Bureau or are 
primarily related to the Bureau, exclusive of 
functions with respect to (1) Great Lakes 
fishery research and activities related to the 
Great Lakes Fisheries Commission, (2) Mis- 
souri River Reservoir research, (3) the Gulf 
Breeze Biological Laboratory of the said Bu- 
reau at Guif Breeze, Florida, and (4) Trans- 
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Alaska pipeline investigations.” Among these 
functions which were transferred effective 
October 3, 1970, were the functions of the 
Secretary of the Interior under P.L. 88-308, 
approved May 28, 1964, under which foreign 
flag vessels are prohibited from engaging in 
fishing in certain coastal waters. 

P.L. 91-514, which had been introduced be- 
fore Reorganization Plan No. 4 was an- 
nounced, passed the Congress on October 14. 
1970 and was approved by the President on 
October 27, 1970. P.L. 91-514 in amending the 
first sentence of Section 3(a) of P.L. 88-308, 
to add a new clause at the end thereof, re- 
stated the existing language of the sentence, 
including a reference to the Secretary of the 
Interior as one of the officers empowered to 
enforce the Act. Since, P.L. 91-514 became 
law after the effective date of Reorganization 
Plan No. 4, the mention of the Secretary of 
the Interior in it might be construed as 
having the unintended effect of retransfer- 
ring this single isolated function back to him. 

The attached bill simply amends the par- 
ticular sentence to resolve any legal ambigui- 
ties by changing the reference to the “Sec- 
retary of the Interior” to refer to the “Sec- 
retary of Commerce”. 

S. 985 
A bill to amend Public Law 91-514 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: That section 2 of Public Law 
91-514 is amended by striking the words “of 
the Interior” and inserting in lieu ‘thereof the 
words “of Commerce”, 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Moss, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
InovyveE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, Mr. PASTORE, and Mr. 
PEARSON) : 

8.986. A bill to provide minimum dis- 
closure standards for written consumer 
product warranties against defect or mal- 
function; to define minimum Federal 
content standards for such warranties; 
to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act in order to improve its consumer 
protection activities; and for other pur- 
poses, Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senator Moss and 
Senators Hart, INOUYE; KENNEDY, Mc- 
INTYRE, PASTORE, and PEARSON, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide minimum disclosure standards 
for written consumer product warranties 
against defect or malfunction; to define 
minimum Federal content standards for 
such warranties; to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in order to im- 
prove its consumer protection activities; 
and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is twofold: 
First, to bring fairness, rationality, and 
minimum standards to warranty prac- 
tices; and, second, to sharpen the tools 
of the Federal Trade Commission so that 
it can better referee warranty and other 
business practices which have profound 
effects upon consumers in the United 
States. 

Title I of the bill sets forth minimum 
disclosure standards for warranties on 
consumer products, defines minimum 
content standards for warranties, and 
provides meaningful consumer remedies 
for the breach of any warranty or serv- 
ice contract obligation. 

Title II of the legislation improves the 
Federal Trade Commission’s ability to 
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deal with unfair consumer acts and prac- 
tices “affecting” interstate commerce by 
providing the Commission with the power 
to seek preliminary injunctions, to order 
specific consumer redress, and to secure 
civil penalties for initial knowing viola- 
tions of the Trade Commission Act or 
violations of Commission orders. 

For many years, warranties haye con- 
fused, mislead, and frequently angered 
consumers. A warranty is a complicated 
legal document whose full essence lies 
buried in centuries of legal decisions and 
complicated State codes of commercial 
law. Consumer understanding of what a 
warranty on a particular product means 
to him may not always coincide with the 
legal meaning. His warranty may cover a 
25-cent part but not the hundred dollar 
labor charge. Or he might have full 
coverage on his piano so long as he is 
willing to pay for shipment to the factory. 

For the past several years the Senate 
Commerce Committee, which I chair, 
has been exploring the consumer head- 
aches related to warranty practices. The 
committee has received a never-ending 
flood of complaints from _ consumers 
throughout the United States—com- 
plaints on automobiles, televisions, wash- 
ers, dryers, and other basic consumer 
products. In the 91st Congress the com- 
mittee held extensive hearings and for- 
mulated a comprehensive Consumer 
Products Warranty Act designed to meet 
certain fundamental needs. Title I of the 
bill that Senator Moss and I introduce 
here today is substantially the same as 
the warranty bill which the Senate Com- 
merce Committee reported and the Sen- 
ate passed in 1970. 

Let me review for you the four basic 
needs which the warranty provisions of 
this bill are designed to meet. In the first 
place, the bill is designed to promote 
consumer understanding. Far “too fre- 
quently, suppliers of consumer products 
fail to communicate to the consumer 
what, in fact they are offering him in 
that small piece of paper proudly labeled 
“warranty.” The consumer really does 
not comprehend what to expect from the 
warranty offered. Whom should he no- 
tify if his product stops working during 
the warranty period? What are his re- 
sponsibilities after notification? How 
soon can he expect a fair replacement? 
Will repair or replacement cost him any- 
thing? There is a great need to generate 
consumer understanding by clearly and 
conspicuously disclosing the terms and 
conditions of the warranty and by telling 
the consumer what to do if his guaran- 
teed product becomes defective or mal- 
functions, 

There is also a need to insure consum- 
ers certain basic protection when they 
purehase consumer products which have 
written warranties. Normally when goods 
are sold, the law provides that certain 
warranties by implication accompany the 
sale of these goods. For example, the 
law implies a warranty of fitness for 
ordinary use or, where the seller knows 
that the goods are to be used by the 
buyer for a particular purpose, the law 
implies a warranty of fitness for a par- 
ticular purpose. The law allows the seller 
to disclaim his implied warranties only 
by using such words as “as is” or “with- 
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out fault” or by disclaiming the implied 
warranties when issuing an express war- 
ranty. These rules do no injustice to com- 
mercial buyers who are sophisticated in 
the ways of the marketplace and can 
judge the import of the express war- 
ranty and the implication of the dis- 
claimer of the implied warranty. Unfor- 
tunately, the ordinary purchaser of con- 
sumer products does not know the mean- 
ing of words in an express warranty 
which state, for example, “this warranty 
is in lieu of any other express warran- 
ties or the implied warranties of mer- 
chantability or fitness.” In this situation 
a consumer’s rights may, without his 
knowledge, well be limited rather than 
expanded when a supplier of consumer 
products gives him a piece of paper with 
a bold claim of warranty written across 
the top. Therefore, there is a need to pro- 
hibit the disclaimer of implied warran- 
ties when a supplier of consumer prod- 
ucts guaranties his products in writing. 

In the marketplace today many war- 
ranties which promote consumer under- 
standing and honor the implied warran- 
ties are, nevertheless, unsatisfactory be- 
cause the warrantor does not live up to 
the promises he has made. There is no 
practical way to enforce these warran- 
ties except through the courts—a process 
which is prohibitively expensive. But 
economic sanction can be a very effective 
enforcement tool. If warrantors who did 
not perform as promised suffered direct 
economic detriment, they would have 
strong incentives to perform as promised. 
Therefore, there is a need to insure war- 
rantor performance by monitarily penal- 
izing the warrantor for nonperform- 
ance—and awarding that penalty to the 
consumer as compensation for his loss. 
One way to effectively meet this need is 
to provide reasonable attorney fees and 
court costs to successful consumer liti- 
gants, thus making consumer resort to 
the courts feasible. 

In final analysis, many warranty prob- 
lems could be cured if products were 
made sufficiently reliable to last -the 
length of the warranty period if not be- 
yond. Thus, there is a basic need to stim- 
ulate the production of more reliable 
products. 

Title I of the bill introduced today 
contains specific provisions designed to 
meet each of the needs delineated above. 
Disclosure and labeling requirements are 
carefully spelled out. There is a prohibi- 
tion against the disclaimer of implied 
warranties. There is a simplified system 
to enable the consumer to determine 
which products have full warranties, and, 
therefore, by economic necessity have 
been reliably designed. And there are 
provisions providing realistic remedies 
for consumers when suppliers fail to live 
up to their warranty or service contract 
obligations. 

Title II of this bill enhances the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's ability to serve 
as a viable consumer protection agency. 
At the present time the commission is 
shedding its image as the “sleeping lady 
of Pennsylvania Avenue.” It is awaken- 
ing to its consumer protection respon- 
sibilities. But at the very time it is at- 
tempting to fulfill a vital regulatory 
function. it finds itself without the 
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proper tools to police the marketplace. 
This bill would give the Commission the 
tools it needs. 

In the first place, the bill would pro- 
vide the Commission with the power to 
blow the whistle at the moment a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act was detected. By giving the Com- 
mission the power to seek a preliminary 
injunction, the alleged unfair act or 
practice could immediately be stopped— 
the referee could whistle the play dead. 

The bill would also enable the Com- 
mission to levy realistic penalties against 
those suppliers of consumer goods who 
commit unfair or deceptive practices. The 
Commission's own attorney’s could seek 
civil penalties against those who know- 
ingly violated the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and these penalties would be 
meaningful, up to $10,000 per violation. 

The legislation would also expressly 
confirm the existing authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission to promulgate 
trade regulation rules, defining specific 
unfair or deceptive practices, thus ena- 
bling businessmen to better understand 
what was expected of them. Finally, the 
bill would grant the Commission author- 
ity to provide specific remedial relief to 
consumers injured by suppliers who com- 
mitted unfair deceptive acts or practices. 

Through the provisions of this bill, the 
Commission would be able to order spe- 
cific redress for injured consumers; no 
longer would it have to rely merely upon 
a slap of the violators wrist to maintain 
fair play in the marketplace. 

It is my hope that the Senate Com- 
merce Committee will give immediate 
consideration to this legislation and will 
report it to the floor for expeditious 
action by the Senate. I am greatly 
pleased to note that Congressmen DIN- 
GELL, Moss, ECKHARDT, ADAMS, and CONTE 
are sponsoring a similar bill in the House 
and that action on this legislative pack- 
age is anticipated in the very near fu- 
ture. This is very encouraging to me; I 
think American consumers deserve the 
kinds of protection afforded in the pro- 
posed “Consumer Product Warranties 
and Federal Trade Commission Improve- 
ments Act of 1971.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill as intro- 
duced be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

S. 986 
A bill to provide minimum disclosure stand- 
ards for written consumer product war- 
ranties against defect or malfunction; to 
define minimum Federal content stand- 
ards for such warranties; to amend the 

Federal Trade- Commission Act in order to 

improve its consumer protection activities; 

and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congerss assembled, that this Act 
may be cited as the “Consumer Product 
Warranties and Federal Trade Commission 
Improvements Act of 1971.” 

TITLE I—CONSUMER PRODUCT WARRAN- 
TIES DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 101. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “consumer product’’ means 
any tangible personal property, normally 
used for personal, family, or household pur- 
poses, including any such property intended 
to be attached to or installed in any real 
property without regard to whether it is so 
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attached or installed. However, the provisions 
affecting consumer products in sections 102, 
103 and 104(d) (2) of this Act apply only to 
consumer products actually costing more 
than five dollars ($5). 

(2) An “express warranty” is created as 
follows: 

(a) Any affirmation of fact or promise 
made by a supplier to the purchaser which 
Telates to a consumer product or service and 
becomes part of the basis of the bargain 
creates an express warranty that the con- 
sumer product or service shall conform to 
the affirmation or promise. 

(b) Any description of a consumer product 
which is made part of the bargain creates an 
express warranty that the consumer product 
shall conform to the description. 

(c) Any sample or model which is made 
part of the basis of the bargain creates an 
express warranty that the consumer product 
shall conform to the sample or model. 

It is not necessary to the creation of an 
express warranty that the supplier use formal 
words such as “warranty” or “guaranty” or 
that he have a specific intention to make a 
Warranty, but an affirmation merely of the 
value of the consumer product or service or 
a statement purporting to be merely the sup- 
plier’s opinion or commendation of the con- 
sumer product or service does not create a 
warranty. 

(3) “Purchaser” means the first buyer at 
retail of any consumer product or service to 
whom a warranty is offered or giyen, and 
any other person who is entitled by the terms 
of such warranty to enforce against the war- 
rantor the obligations of the warranty. 

(4) “Reasonable and necessary mainte- 
nance” consists of those operations which 
the person guaranteed reasonably can be 
expected to perform or have performed which 
are necessary to keep any consumer product 
operating in a predetermined manner and 
performing its intended function. 

(5) The term “repair” may at the option 
of the warrantor include replacement with 
a new, identical, or equivalent consumer 
product. 

(6) The term “replacement” shall include 
the refunding of the actual purchase price 
of the consumer product less reasonable de- 
preciation based upon actual use if the war- 
rantor is unable to effect replacement and 
repair is not possible or cannot be timely 
made, or if the person guaranteed is willing 
to accept such refund in lieu of repair or 
replacement. 

(7) “Supplier” means any person (includ- 
ing any partnership, corporation, or associ- 
ation) engaged in the business of making a 
consumer product available to consumers, 
either directly or indirectly. 

(8) “Warrantor” means any supplier or 
other third party who gives or offers to give 
an express warranty (guaranty). 

(9) The term “warranty” includes guar- 
anty, and to warrant is to guarantee, 

(10) The term “without charge” means 
that the warrantor(s) cannot assess the per- 
son guaranteed for any costs the warrantor 
or his representatives incur in connection 
with the required repair or replacement of a 
warranted consumer product. The term does 
not mean that the warrantor must neces- 
sarily compensate the person guaranteed for 
incidental expenses. However, if any inciden- 
tal expenses are incurred because the repair 
or replacement is not made within a reason- 
able time or because the warrantor 
an unreasonable duty upon the person guar- 
anteed as a condition of securing repair or 
replacement, then the person guaranteed 
Shall be entitled to recover such reasonable 
incidental expenses in any action against 
the warrantor. 


DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS 
Sec. 102. (a) In order to improve the ad- 
equacy of information available to consum- 


ers, prevent deception, and improve compe- 
tition in the marketing of consumer prod- 
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ucts, any supplier warranting a consumer 
product in writing against defect or malfunc- 
tion shall fully and conspicuously disclose in 
simple and readily understood language the 
terms and conditions of said warranty pur- 
suant to any regulations issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under procedures spe- 
cified in subsection (b) of this section. Such 
regulations may require inclusion in the 
written warranty of any of the following 
items among others: x 

(1) The clear identification of the names 
and addresses ot the warrantors. 

(2) Identity of the party or parties to 
whom the warranty is extended. 

(3) The products or parts covered. 

(4) A statement of what the warrantor will 
do in the event of defect or malfunction—at 
whose expense— and for what period of time. 

(5) A statement of what the person guar- 
anteed must do and expenses he must bear. 

(6) Exceptions and exclusions from the 
terms of the warranty. 

(7) The step-by-step procedure which the 
person guaranteed should take in order to 
obtain performance of any obligation under 
the warranty. including the identification of 
any class of persons authorized to perform 
the obligations set forth in the warranty. 

(8) The availability of any informa) dis- 
pute settlement procedure for any warranty 
dispute. 

(9) A recital that‘legal remedies are avail- 
able to any person guaranteed if the warran- 
tor has not complied with the provisions of 
the warranty. 

(10) A recital that any person guaranteed 
who successfully pursues his legal remedies 
may recover the reasonable costs incurred, 
including reasonable attorneys’ fees. 

(11) The time at which the warrantor 
will perform his obligations, 

(12),The period of time within which, 
after notice of malfunction or defect, the 
Wwarrantor will repair, replace, or otherwise 
perform any obligations under the warranty. 

(13) The characteristics or properties of 
the products, or parts thereof, that are not 
covered by the warranty. 

(14) The elements of the warranty in 
words or phrases which would: not mislead 
Teasonable men as to the nature or scope 
of the warranty. 

(b) The Federal Trade Commission is au- 
thorized to determine in accordance with 
section 553, title 5, United States Code, 
upon & public record after opportunity for 
an agency hearing structured so as to pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as practicable, the 
manner and form in which information 
with respect to any written warranty 
against defect or malfunction of a consumer 
product or service shall be clearly and con- 
spicuously presented or displayed so as not 
to mislead the reasonable, average pur- 
chaser, when such information is contained 
in advertising, labeling, point-of-sale ma- 
terial, or other representations in writing. 
Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to 
authorize the Commission to prescribe the 
duration of warranties given or to require 
that a product or any of its components 
be warranted. 


DESIGNATION OF WARRANTIES 


Sec. 103. (a) Any supplier warranting or 
guaranteeing a consumer product in writing 
against defect or malfunction shall clearly 
and conspicuously designate such warranty 
in the following manner unless exempted 


* from doing so by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission pursuant to section 109 of this Act: 

(1) If the written warranty incorporates 
the Federal minimum standards for war- 
ranty set forth im section 104 of this Act, 
then it shall be conspicuously designated a 
“full (statement of duration)” warranty, 
guaranty, or word of similar meaning. 

(2) If the written. warranty-does not in- 
corporate the Federal minimum standards 
for warranty set forth in section 104 of 
this Act, then it shall be conspicuously des- 
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ignated a “partial” warranty, guaranty, or 
word of similar meaning. 

(b) Statements or representations such as 
expressions of general policy concerning cus- 
tomer satisfaction which are not subject to 
any limitations are excluded from sections 
102, 103, and 104 of this Act but shall remain 
subject to the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and requirements in 
subsection (c) of section 110 of this Act. 
FEDERAL MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR WARRANTY 

Sec. 104, (a) Any supplier warranting con- 
sumer products in writing against defect or 
malfunction must undertake at a minimum 
the following duties in order to be deemed 
to have incorporated the Federal minimum 
standards for warranty: 

The duties— 

(1) to repair, or replace if repair is not 
possible or cannot be timely made, any mal- 
functioning or defective warranted product; 

(2) within a reasonable time; and 

(3) without charge. 

In fulfilling the above duties the war- 
rantor shall not impose any duty other than 
notification upon any person guaranteed as a 
condition of securing repair or replacement 
of any malfunctioning or defective consumer 
product unless the warrantor can demon- 
Strate that such a duty is reasonable. In a 
determination of whether or not any such 
additional duty or duties are reasonable, the 
magnitude of the economic burden neces- 
sarily imposed upon the warrantor (includ- 
ing costs passed on to the purchaser) shall 
be weighed against the magnitude of the 
burdens of inconvenience and expense neces- 
sarily imposed upon the person guaranteed. 

(b) The above duties extend from the 
warrantor to the purchaser. 

(c) The performance of the duties enu- 
merated in subsection (a) of this section 
shall not be required of the warrantor if he 
can show that damage while in the posses- 
sion of the person guaranteed or unreason- 
able use (including failure to provide rea- 
sonable and necessary maintenance) caused. 
any warranted product to malfunction or 
become defective. 

(d) Disclosure requirements— 

(1) When making a warranty in writing 
against defect or malfunction which incor- 
porates Federal minimum standards, the 
warrantor shall cause it to be labeled a “full 
(statement of duration)” warranty, guar- 
anty, or word of similar meaning. 

(2) The disclosure requirements and Com- 
mission authorization in section 102 of this 
Act shall-apply to any warranty in writing 
against defect or malfunction of a consumer 
product which incorporates Federal mini< 
mum standards: Provided, however, That it 
shall be mandatory for the warrantor issu- 
ing a written warranty in compliance with 
Federal minimum standards to cause the dis- 
closure of the duration of the warranty 
period measured either by time or by some 
relevant measure of usage such as mileage 
to the purchaser*prior to the time of pur- 
chase. 


FULL AND PARTIAL WARRANTING OF A 
CONSUMER PRODUCT 


Sec. 105. Nothing in this Act shall prohibit 
the selling of a consumer product which has 
both full and partial warranties if such war- 
ranties are clearly and conspicuously differ- 
entiated. 

SERVICE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 106. Nothing in this Act shall be con= 
strued to prevent a supplier from selling a 
service contract to the purchaser in addition 
to.or in lieu of a warranty if such contract: 
fully and conspicuously discloses in simple 
and readily understood Janguage the terms 
and conditions. 


DESIGNATION OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 107, Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent any warrantor from desig- 
nating representatives to perform duties 
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under the warranty: Provided, That such 

warrantor equitably compensates such desig- 

nated representatives, but no such designa- 

tion shall relieve the warrantor of his direct 

responsibilities to the person guaranteed or 

make the representative a cowarrantor. 
LIMITATION ON DISCLAIMER OF IMPLIED 

WARRANTIES 


Sec. 108. (a) There shall be no express dis- 
claimer of implied warranties toa purchaser 
if any express warranty of a consumer prod- 
uct against defect or malfunction is made by 
a supplier to a purchaser in writing. 

(b) For purposes of this Act, implied war- 
ranties may be limited in duration to the 
duration of an express warranty of reason- 
able duration, if such limitation is conscion- 
able and is set forth in clear and unmistak- 
able language and prominently displayed on 
the face of the warranty. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Sec. 109. In addition to the authority given 
in sections 102 and 104 of this Act pertain- 
ing to disclosure, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is authorized to establish rules pursu- 
ant to section 553, title 5, United States Code 
upon a public record after an opportunity for 
an agency hearing structured so as to pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as practicable, to define 
in detail the duties set forth in subsection 
(a) of section 104 of this Act and their ap- 
Plicability to warrantors of different cate- 
gories of consumer products with “full” war- 
ranties, and to determine when a warranty 
in writing against defect or malfunction does 
not have to be designated either ‘full (state- 
ment of duration)’ or “partial” in accord- 
ance with section 103 of this Act, 


REMEDIES 


Sec. 110. (a) Congress hereby declares it to 
be its policy to encourage warrantors to es- 
tablish procedures whereby consumer dis- 
putes are fairly and expeditiously settled 
through informal dispute settlement mecha- 
nisms. Such informal dispute settlement 
procedures should be created by suppliers in 
cooperation with independent and govern- 
mental entities and should be supervised by 
some governmental or other impartial body. 

(b) It shall be a violation of section 5(a) 
(1) of the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 45(a)(1)) for any person (including 
any partnership, corporation, or association) 
subject to the provisions of this Act to fail 
to comply with any requirement imposed on 
such person by or pursuant to this Act or to 
violate any prohibition contained in this 
Act. 

(c)(1) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to restrain 
any supplier from making a deceptive war- 
ranty with respect to a consumer product or 
service in an action by the Attorney General 
or by the Commission by any of its attorneys 
designated by it for such purpose. The court 
may, pursuant to the general standards gov- 
erning the issuance of injunctions in civil 
actions, at any time grant such injunctive 
Telief as it deems appropriate. Whenever it 
appears to the court that the ends of justice 
require that other persons should be parties 
in the action, the court may cause them to 
be summoned whether or not they reside in 
the district in which the court is held, and 
to that end process may be served in any 
district. 

(2) Por the purposes of this subsection, a 
“deceptive warranty” means: (1) a guaran- 
ty or warranty that contains an affirmation, 
promise, description, or representation that 
is either false or fraudulent, or that, in the 
light of all of the circumstances, would mis- 
lead a reasonable man exercising due care; or 
fails to contain information that is necessary, 
in light of all of the circumstances, to make 
the guaranty or warranty not misleading to a 
reasonable man exercising due care; and (ii) 
a guaranty or warranty created by the use of 
such terms as “guaranty” or “warranty,” if 
the terms and conditions of such guaranty or 
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warranty so limit its scope and application 
as to deceive a reasonable man. 

(da) If any person guaranteed or protected 
by a service contract shall finally prevail in 
any suit or proceeding for breach of an ex- 
press or implied warranty or service contract 
obligation on a consumer product, he shall be 
allowed by the court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to recover as part of the judgment a sum 
equal to the aggregate amount of cost and 
expenses (including attorneys’ fees based on 
actual time expended) determined by the 
court to have been reasonably incurred by 
such person guaranteed or protected by a 
service contract for or in connection with 
the institution and prosecution of such suit 
or proceeding unless the court in its discre- 
tion shall determine that such an award of 
attorneys’ fees would be inappropriate: Pro- 
vided, That any person guaranteed, in a suit 
for breach of warranty, must have afforded 
the maker(s) of that warranty a reasonable 
opportunity to cure the breach to be eligible 
for such cost and expenses, 

(e) Any person damaged by the failure of a 
supplier to comply with any obligations as~ 
sumed under an express or implied war- 
ranty or service contract subject to this Act 
may bring suit in an appropriate district 
court of the United States subject to the 
jurisdictional requirements of section 1331, 
title 28, United Staates Code, or in any State 
or District of Columbia court of competent 
jurisdiction, 


SAVING PROVISION 


Sec. 111. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal, invalidate, or 
supersede the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) or any statute defined 
therein as an antitrust Act. 


SCOPE 


Sec, 112. (a) The provisions of this Act and 
the powers granted hereunder to the Federal 
Trade Commission and Attorney General 
shall extend to all sales of consumer products 
and services affecting interstate commerce. 

(b) Labeling, disclosure, or other require- 
ments of a State with respect to written 
warranties against defect or malfunction of 
& consumer product inconsistent with those 
set forth in sections 102, 103, or 104 of this 
Act shall not be applicable to warranties com- 
plying with any of those provisions. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 113. If any provision of this Act is 
declared unconstitutional, or the applicabil- 
ity thereof to any person or circumstance is 
held invalid, the constitutionality of the re- 
mainder of the Act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 114. (a) Except for the limitations in 
subsection (b) of this section, this Act shall 
take effect six months after the date of its 
enactment but shall not apply to consumer 
products in the stream of commerce prior to 
such date. 

(b) Those requirements in this Act which 
cannot be reasonably met without the pro- 
mulgation of rules by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shall take effect six months after the 
final publicaticn of such rules: Provided, 
That the Federal Trade Commission, for good 
cause shown, may provide designated classes 
of suppliers up to an additiona) six months 
to bring their written warranties into com- 
pliance with rvles promulgated purswint to 
this Act. 

(c) The Federal Trade Comraission shall 
promulgate rules implementing this Act as 
soon as possible after enactment but in no 
event later than six months after the date 
of enactment. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Sec, 201. Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C, 45) is amended 
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by striking out the words “in commerce” 
wherever they appear and inserting in leu 
thereof “affecting commerce.” 

Sec. 202. Section 5(a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a)) is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (6) thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(7) The Commission is further empow- 
ered and directed to order such persons, part- 
nerships, or corporations engaged in any act 
or practice which is unfair or deceptive to a 
consumer and is prohibited by subsection 
(a) (1) of this section, to take any other 
action necessary to redress the injury caused 
by such acts or practices to consumers. 

“(8) The Commission shall initiate civil 
actions in the district courts of the United 
States against persons, partnerships, or cor- 
porations engaged with actual knowledge or 
knowledge fairly implied on the basis of ob- 
jective circuristances in any act or practice 
which ts unfair or deceptive to a consumer 
and is prohibited by subsection (a)({1) of 
this section, including any rule or regula- 
tion promulgated by the Commission under 
Section 6(g) of this act, in addition to any 
other action ordered under this section, to 
obtain a civil penalty of not more than $10,- 
000 for each such violation, In seeking such 
penalty, the Commission shall give con- 
siderations to the appropriateness of the 
penalty, to the size of the business of the 
person charged, to the gravity of the viola- 
tion, and to the history of previous viola- 
tions, The Commission may compromise, 
mitigate or settle any civil penalty íf that 
action is accompanied by a public statement 
of its reasons following a public hearing at 
which interested parties may be heard.” 

Sec. 203. Section 5(b) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(b)) is amended 
by deleting the period after the second and 
fifth sentences of subsection (b) and adding 
the following: 

“, or requiring such person, partnership, 
or corporation to take such other action as 
may be authorized by this Act and deter- 
mined by the Commission to be necessary in 
order to remedy the violation or violations of 
law found by it.” 

Sec. 204. Section 5(c) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(c)) is amended 
by inserting after the word “practice” in the 
first sentence of subsection (c) the following: 

“or to take any other such action as may 
be authorized by this Act” 

Sec. 205. Section 5(g) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(g)) is amended 
by deleting the words “to cease and desist” 
after the word “Commission.” 

Sec. 206. Section 5(1) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(1)) is amended 
by striking subsection (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(1) Any person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion who violates an order of the Commission 
after it has become final, and while such or- 
der is in effect, shall forfeit and pay to the 
United States a civil penalty of not more 
than $10,000 for each violation, which shall 
accrue to the United States and may be re- 
covered in a civil action brought by the 
United States or the Commission in its own 
name by any of its attorneys designated by 
it for such purpose. Each separate violation 
of such an order shall be a separate offense, 
except that in the case of a violation through 
continuing failure or neglect to obey a final 
order of the Commission each day of con- 
tinuance of such failure or neglect shall be 
deemed a separate offense. In such actions, 
the United States district courts are em- 
powered to grant mandatory injunctions and 
such other and further equitable relief as 
they deem appropriate in the enforcement of 
such final orders of the Commission.” 

Sec. 207. Section 6 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 46) is amended 
by striking out the words “in commerce” 
wherever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in or whose business affects com- 
merce.” 
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Sec. 208. Section 6(g) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 46(g)) is amended 
by striking subsection (6) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(g) From time to time to classify corpo- 
rations and to make substantive and proce- 
dural rules and regulations for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act. 
Whenever it appears to the Commission to be 
in the public interest, the Commission shall 
promulgate rules and regulations defining 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in a 
manner sufficiently specific to reasonably in- 
form affected persons of the acts or practices 
prohibited. Such rules and regulations shall 
be promulgated in accordance with section 
553 of title 5, United States Code, after rea- 
sonable notice, an opportunity for interested 
persons to participate in the rulemaking 
through submission of written data, views, 
or arguments, and, if requested, the Com- 
mission shall hold a hearing in which in- 
terested persons shall have reasonable oppor- 
tunity to present the same orally in an ap- 
propriate manner. The testimony in any such 
hearing shall be reduced to writing, shall be 
filed in the office of the Commission, and 
together with written submissions, shall con- 
stitute the record. Such record shall be open 
to public inspection. After consideration of 
all relevant matter presented upon such rec- 
ord, the Commission shall incorporate in any 
rule adopted a concise general statement of 
its basis and purpose. When any such trade 
regulation rule is promulgated and becomes 
final, a subsequent violation thereof shall 
constitute an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 

ice in violation of section 5(a)(1) of this 
Act. Such rules and regulations shall be re- 
viewable in the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with chapter 
7 of title 5, United States Code. In addition 
the reviewing court shall hold unlawful and 
set aside agency action, findings, and con- 
clusions found to be unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence upon the record as herein 
defined.” 

Sec. 209. Section 9 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 49) is amended 
by— 

(a) deleting the word “corporation” in the 
first sentence of the first unnumbered para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“party.” 

(b) deleting “; and the Commission shall 
have power to require by subpena the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of all documentary evidence re- 
lating to any matter under investigation” 
following the word “against” in the first sen- 
tence of the first unnumbered paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof, “The Commission 
shall also have the power to require by sub- 
pena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of all documentary 
evidence relating to any matter under in- 
vestigation”; 

(c) inserting after the word “Commission” 
in the second sentence of the second un- 
numbered paragraph the phrase “acting 
through any of its attorneys designated by it 
for such purpose”; 

(d) deleting the fourth unnumbered para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Upon application of the Attorney General 
of the United States or the Commission, act- 
ing through any of its attorneys designated 
by it for such purpose, the district courts 
of the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
issue writs of mandamus commanding any 
person or corporation to comply with the 
provisions of this act or any rule, regulation, 
or order of the Commission made in pursu- 
ance thereof.” 

Sec. 210. Section 10 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 50) is amended 
by deleting the third unnumbered paragraph 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“If any corporation required by this Act 
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to file any annual or special report shall 
fail to do so within the time fixed by the 
Commission for filing the same, and suck 
failure shall continue for thirty days after 
notice of such default, the corporation shall 
forfeit to the United States the sum of $100 
for each and every day of the continuance of 
such failure which forfeiture shall be payable 
into the Treasury of the United States and 
shall be recoverable in a civil sult brought 
by the United States or by the Commission, 
acting through any of its attorneys desig- 
nated by it for such purpose, in the district 
where the corporation has its principal office 
or in any district in which it shall do 
business,” 

Sec. 211, Section 12 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 52) is amended 
by striking out the words “in commerce” 
wherever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in or having an affect upon 
commerce,” 

Sec. 212. Section 13 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 53) is amended by 
redesignating “(b)” as “(c)” and inserting 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe— 

“(1) that any person, partnership, or cor- 
poration is engaged in, or is about to engage 
in, any act or practice which is unfair or 
deceptive to a consumer, and is prohibited 
by section 5, and 

“(2) that the enjoining thereof pending 
the issuance of a complaint by the Commis- 
sion under section 5, and until such com- 
plaint is dismissed by the Commission or set 
aside by the court on review, or the order of 
the Commission made thereon has become 
final within the meaning of section 5, would 
be to the interest of the public— 
the Commission by any of its attorneys des- 
ignated by it for such purpose may bring 
suit in a district court of the United States 
to enjoin any such act or practice. Upon 
proper showing a preliminary injunction may 
be granted without bond under the same 
conditions and principles as injunctive re- 
lief against conduct or threatened conduct 
that will cause loss or damage is granted by 
courts of equity. Any such suit shall be 
brought in the district in which such person, 
partnership, or corporation resides or trans- 
acts business,” 


By Mr. HANSEN (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. DoLE, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr, Fannin, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. GURNEY, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 987. To amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for medical and hospital 
care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection 
against the catastrophic expenses of ill- 
ness, financed in whole for low-income 
groups through issuance of certificates, 
and in.part for all other persons through 
allowance of tax credits; and to provide 
effective utilization of available finan- 
cial resources, health manpower and fa- 
cilities. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced today legislation to provide for a 
national health insurance program. 

Along with a number of cosponsors, I 
am pleased to submit this national health 
insurance bill, called medicredit. It is 
designed to help people pay for their 
health and medical care and it is a meas- 
ure that can mean a great deal to the 
people in this country. 

The bill's cosponsors include Senators 
BEALL of Maryland; Dore of Kansas; 
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EastLaND of Mississippi; FANNIN and 
GOLDWATER of Arizona; GURNEY of Flor- 
ida; Hruska of Nebraska; Tower of Tex- 
as; and THurmonp of South Carolina. 

Mr, President, the bill will accomplish 
three important things: 

First, it would pay the full cost of 
heaith Insurance for those too poor to 
buy their own. Second, it would help 
those who can afford to pay a part—if 
not all of their health insurance pre- 
mium. The less they can afford to pay, 
the more the Government would help 
out. 

And third, this measure would see to 
it that no American would have to bank- 
rupt himself because of a long-lasting, 
catastrophic illness. 

In other words, the poor woul pay 
nothing for their health insurance cer- 
ficate; the well-to-do would pay just 
about all of it; and those in between 
would pay what they could afford, ac- 
cording to a sliding scale. Everyone— 
rich and poor—would be protected 
against the cost of a catastrophic ill- 
ness. 

We think this bill would help those 
who need help—and do it at a cost the 
taxpayers can live with. 

Iam seriously concerned about the dev- 
astating effect which a catastrophic ill- 
ness can have on families unfortunate 
enough to be stricken by such illness. 

Great progress has been made in this 
century through scientific achievement in 
the ability to sustain and prolong life. 
It is now possible for patients to survive 
catastrophic illnesses and injuries which 
previously were fatal, and oftentimes 
rapidly fatal. 

With the advent of these near miracle 
cures which often require long hospitali- 
zation and expensive initial surgery and 
sometimes continuing surgery and high- 
cost treatment—new problems have 
arisen in American life. 

The net cost of a catastrophic illness 
or injury usually is staggering. Almost 
any family in America can be bank- 
rupted in just a few months or even 
weeks by the cost. Many can never re- 
cover financially—even in more than a 
generation. 

I believe the Government can be in- 
strumental in helping to provide a safe- 
guard against these destructive costs— 
through a catastrophic health insurance 
program. This would protect all Ameri- 
cans and their families from the tragedy 
of being wiped out financially through 
catastrophic illness cost. 

Medicredit gives every American fam- 
ily the opportunity to protect itself 
against the cost of a catastrophic illness. 

No family need face the prospect of 
losing its savings and even its home, 
because of medical bills. 

The point at which a medical bill rep- 
resents a catastrophe for a family cer- 
tainly will vary. 

It generally will relate to the family in- 
come. Thus, medicredit provides that in- 
surance policies covered under this pro- 
gram must protect against catastrophic 
illness and defines what constitutes a 
catastrophic illness for famliies in differ- 
ent economic situations. 

The sponsors of medicredit agree that 
a medical bill of virtually any size would 
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represent a catastrophe for a family 
whose income is under $3,000. On the 
other hand, a family with income of $8,- 
000 could be expected to have resources 
which would enable it to afford a medical 
bill of $500, either from savings or 
through additional insurance protection. 
Similarly, a family with an income of 
$20,000 would be expected to afford medi- 
cal bills of $2,750. Again, this amount 
could be paid from savings or the family 
could protect itself against this expendi- 
ture or a portion of it through health in- 
surance. 

The Senate Finance Committee last 
year voted 13 to 2—and I voted with the 
majority—in favor of a similar provision 
to protect all Americans against the cost 
of a catastrophic illness. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
enact such legislation during this 92d 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Record at this point 
a brief summary of the Health Care In- 
surance Assistance Act of 1971—called 
medicredit—a proposal for Federal 
financing of health insurance. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY 

Medicredit would: (1) pay the full cost of 
health insurance for those too poor to buy 
their own, (2) help those who can afford 
to pay a part—if not all—of their health in- 
surance premium. The less they can afford 
to pay, the more the government would help 
out, (3) see to it that no American would 
have to bankrupt himself because of a long- 
lasting, catastrophic illness. 

(This bill addresses itself only to financing 
health care; other legislation and programs 


involve medical manpower supply and dis- 
tribution, the method of delivering care, and 
other problems such as environment, health 
education, and peer review.) 


ANALYSIS 
Federal contribution 


The Government would pay 100% of the 
premium for low-income beneficiaries (an in- 
dividual and his dependents whose combined 
income for a taxable year would not give rise 
to any income tax liability). For others, the 
Government would provide scaled participa- 
tion ranging between 97.5% and 10%, favor- 
ing lower-income persons, in the payment of 
premiums for basic coverage, and would pay 
in full the premium for catastrophic expense 
coverage. A table of allowable percentages 
for related income tax Habilities is included 
in the bill. 

The extent of participation would be de- 
termined with reference to federal income 
tax liability of an individual in a particular 
year (base year). A health care insurance 
policy, qualified under this program, would 
run for a 12-month period beginning in the 
year following (benefit year). 


Health insurance certificates; income tar 
credits 


A beneficiary eligible for full payment of 
premium by the Federal Government would 
be entitled to a certificate acceptable by car- 
riers for health care insurance for himself 
and his dependents. Eligible beneficiaries 
with whom the Government would be shar- 
ing the cost of premium could elect between 
& credit against income tax or a certificate. 
The carrier, as defined in the bill, would 
present certificates received in payment of 
premium to the Federal Government for re- 
demption. 
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Qualification of participating carriers 

To participate in the plan, a carrier would 
have to qualify under state law, provide cer- 
tain basic coverage, make coverage available 
without pre-existing health conditions, and 
guarantee annual renewal. An assigned risk 
insurance pool among carriers would be 
utilized as appropriate. 


Health insurance coverage 

A qualified policy would offer comprehen- 
sive insurance against the ordinary and cata- 
strophic expenses of illness, Basic benefits in 
a 12-month policy period would include 60 
days of inpatient care in a hospital or ex- 
tended care facility (but any two days in 
an extended care facility would count as one 
of the 60 days). Other basic benefits would 
provide emergency and outpatient services 
and all medical services provided by doctors 
of medicine or osteopathy. The catastrophic 
expense protection would pay incurred ex- 
penses for benefits in excess of the basic 
coverage, including hospital, extended care 
facility, inpatient drugs, blood, prosthetic 
appliances, etc. 


Deductibles 


A policy purchased under this program 
will contain: 

(a) Under the basic coverage—a deductible 
of $50 per hospital stay, and 20% coinsur- 
ance of the first $500 of medical expense and 
on the first $500 of emergency or outpatient 
expenses; and 

(b) Under the catastrophic. illness pro- 
visions—a corridor, between the basic cover- 
age and the catastrophic illness coverage, of 
expenses to be incurred by the beneficiaries 
before payments under the catastrophic ill- 
ness provisions would begin. The amount of 
the corridor would be based on taxable in- 
come (that is, net income after all tax de- 
ductions and personal exemptions): 10% 
of the first $4,000, 15% on the next $3,000, 
and 20% thereafter. 

A family of four, having an adjusted gross 
income of $6,100, would have a taxable in- 
come (after all tax deductions) of $2,900. Its 
corridor would be 10% of $2,900, or $290. 


Health insurance advisory board 


A health insurance advisory board of eleven 
members, a majority of whom shall be prac- 
ticing physicians, and including the Secre- 
tary of HEW and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and other persons qualified 
by virtue of education, training, or experi- 
ence, would be appointed by the President 
with Senate consent. The Board would es- 
tablish minimum qualifications for carriers, 
and in consultation with carriers, providers 
and consumers, would develop programs de- 
signed to maintain the quality of health care 
and the effective utilization of available 
financial resources, health manpower, and 
facilities. It would report annually to the 
President and Congress. 


PARTICIPATION IN CATASTROPHIC COVERAGE 


The point at which a medical bill repre- 
sents a catastrophe for a family certainly will 
vary. It generally will relate to the family 
income. Thus Medicredit provides that in- 
surance policies covered under this program 
must protect against catastrophic illnesses 
and defines what constitutes a catastrophic 
illness for families in different economic situ- 
ations. 

As an example of how the program would 
be applied, a medical bill of virtually any size 
would represent a catastrophe for a family 
whose income is under 83,000. Therefore, 
catastrophic coverage would begin without 
any payments by the individual. On the 
other hand, a family with income of $8,000 
could be expected to have resources which 
would enable them to handle a medical bill 
of $500, either from savings or through addi- 
tional insurance protection, Similarly a fam- 
ily with an income of $20,000 would be ex- 
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pected to afford medical bills of $2,750. Again 
this amount could be paid from savings or 
the family could protect itself against this 
expenditure or a portion of it through health 
insurance. 

The following table illustrates the scale of 
payments to be made by a family of four in 
each of several economic situations: 


Corridor table 


on Ist $4,000; 15% next $3,000; 20% 
thereafter) 


(10% 


Corridor for 
family of 4 
Adjusted gross income: 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in an ef- 
fort to provide as much factual informa- 
tion on the various alternatives now 
pending on national health insurance 
programs, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following analysis be made a part of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEALTH CARE INSURANCE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971 


The American Medical Association’s pro- 
posal (Medicredit) would: (1) pay the full 
cost of health insurance for those too poor 
to buy their own, (2) help those who can 
afford to pay a part—if not all—of their 
health insurance premium, the less an indi- 
vidual can afford to pay, the more the govern- 
ment would help out, and (3) see to it that 
no American would have to bankrupt himself 
because of a long-lasting, catastrophic ill- 
ness. The bill would apply to all individuals 
residing in the U.S. 

Under the bill, the Government would pay 
100% of the premium for low-income bene- 
ficiaries (an individual and his dependents 
whose combined income for a taxable year 
would not give rise to any income tax lia- 
bility). For others, the Government would 
provide scaled participation ranging between 
97.5% and 10%, favoring lower-income per- 
sons, in the payment of premiums for basic 
coverage, and would pay in full the premium 
for catastrophic expense coverage. A table of 
allowable percentages for related income tax 
liabilities is included in the bill. 

The extent of participation would be de- 
termined with reference to the federal in- 
come tax liability of an individual in a par- 
ticular year (base year). A health care in- 
surance policy, qualified under this program, 
would run for a 12-month period beginning 
in the year following (benefit year). 

A beneficiary eligible for full payment of 
his premium by the Federal Government 
would be entitled to a certificate acceptable 
by carriers for health care insurance for him- 
self and his dependents. Eligible beneficiaries 
with whom the Government would be sharing 
the cost of the premium could elect between 
a credit against income tax or a certificate 
for the allowed amount. The carrier, as de- 
fined in the bill, would present certificates 
received in payment of premium to the Fed- 
eral Government for redemption. 

To participate in the plan, a carrier would 
have to qualify under state law, provide cer- 
tain basic coverage, make coverage available 
without pre-existing health conditions, and 
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guarantee annual renewal. An assigned risk 
insurance pool among carriers would be 
utilized as appropriate. 

A qualified policy would offer comprehen- 
sive insurance against the ordinary and cat- 
astrophic expenses of illness. Basic benefits 
in a 12-month policy period would include 
60 days of inpatient care in a hospital or ex- 
tended care facility (any two days in an ex- 
tended care facility would count as one of 
the 60 days). Other basic benefits would pro- 
vide emergency and outpatient services and 
all medical services provided by doctors of 
medicine or osteopathy. The catastrophic ex- 
pense protection would pay incurred expenses 
for benefits in excess of the basic coverage, 
including hospital, extended care facility, in- 
patient drugs, blood, prosthetic appliances, 
ete. 

A policy purchased under this program 
would contain: 

(a) Under the basic coverage—a deduct- 
ible of $50 per hospital stay, and 20% co- 
insurance of the first $500 of medical expense 
and on the first $500 of emergency or out- 
patient expenses; and 

(b) Under the catastrophic illness provi- 
sions—a corridor, between the basic coverage 
and the catastrophic illness coverage, of ex- 
penses to be incurred by the beneficiaries 
before payments under the catastrophic ill- 
ness provisions would begin. The amount 
of the corridor would be based on taxable 
income (that is, net income after all tax 
deductions and personal exemptions): 10% 
on the first $4,000, 15% on the next $3,000, 
and 20% thereafter. 

A health insurance advisory board of eleven 
members, a majority of whom would be prac- 
ticing physicians, and including the Secre- 
tary of HEW and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and other persons qualified 
by virtue of education, training, or experi- 
ence, would be appointed by the President 
with Senate consent. The Board would es- 
tablish minimum qualifications for carriers, 
and in consultation with carriers, providers 
and consumers, would develop programs de- 
signed to maintain the quality of health 
care and the effective utilization of available 
financial resources, health manpower, and 
facilities. It would report annually to the 
President and Congress. The AMA estimates 
that the program would cost about $12.1 
billion in new money. 


HEALTH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
NATIONAL HEALTH CARE ACT OF 1970-—H.R. 
4349 


This bill has provisions relating to five 
areas of health care delivery. These five areas 
are: (1) methods to increase and redistribute 
the supply of health manpower, (2) the pro- 
motion of ambulatory care, (3) methods to 
strengthen health planning, (4) methods to 
improve cost and quality control and (5) 
a program for financing health insurance. 

In its program for providing a system of 
health insurance for all, the bill first would 
establish a minimum standard health care 
benefits program to be expanded to provide 
full coverage by 1979, which must be in- 
cluded in any qualified health insurance 
policy. Different levels of minimum benefits 
would be required for private group and in- 
dividual plans and for state pool plans for 
the poor, near poor and the previously un- 
insurable. The state pool plan coverage would 
be more comprehensive initially. The private 
group and individual plans would come into 
effect January 1, 1973 and would include 30 
days of hospital care, 60 days of skilled nurs- 
ing home care, 90 days of home health care, 
all diagnostic x-ray and laboratory examina- 
tions on an ambulatory basis, all surgery 
and radiation therapy in ambulatory health 
care centers, 3 visits a year for each family 
member to a physician in his office or an 
ambulatory health care center, well baby care 
including immunization up to 6 visits during 
the first 6 months after birth, and charges 
for physician services while institutionalized 
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Initial benefits under the state pool plans 
would begin July 1, 1972 and would be identi- 
cal to those above except that 6 visits per 
year for each family member to a physician 
would be allowed, well baby care would in- 
clude up to 12 visits during the first two 
years, hospitalization would be covered for 
the first 120 days, skilled nursing home care 
for the first 120 days, and home health care 
for the first 180 days. Additionally, dental 
care for children under 19, prescription drugs 
for all persons, rehabilitation services, mater- 
nity care and family planning services and 
supplies would be covered. 

By January 1, 1976, private group coverage 
would be expanded to cover the initial state 
pool plan level of coverage, At the same time 
the state plan benefits would be increased to 
cover virtually all ambulatory care as well 
as 300 days of hospital care, 180 days of 
skilled nursing home care and 270 days in an 
approved home health care program. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1979, the minimum benefits for the 
private group and individual plans would be 
increased to meet the above 1976 state plan 
level. Provisions are made in the bill for the 
President to defer the phase-in of benefits if 
he finds that there are not sufficient health 
care facilities and services to supply the level 
of benefits authorized. 

The bill would amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code to prohibit employer deductions 
for expenditure for employee health care 
unless the employer has in force a qualified 
employee health care plan. For individuals, 
the bill would allow an unlimited tax deduc- 
tion equal to all expenses paid for insurance 
for the taxpayer, his spouses and dependents 
under a qualified individual health care plan 
or a qualified employee health care plan, or 
for a qualified state health care plan. 

The bill authorizes the sums necessary to 
provide comprehensive health care insur- 
ance to needy individuals and families. A 
qualified state health care plan would be 
by agreement between a state and an admin- 
istering carrier and would pay for the mini- 
mum standard health care benefits as they 
are provided. An individual or family eligible 
for a qualified state health care plan could 
request coverage under an arrangement be- 
tween the administering carrier and an ap- 
proved health maintenance organization. The 
charges to the state for this alternative cover- 
age could not exceed those which would be 
made under the qualified state health care 
plan. The bill would limit the amount of co- 
payments required from a needy individual 
or family. 

The bill would establish eligibility for cov- 
erage under the state health care plan ac- 
cording to income, $3,000 or less for an indi- 
vidual, $4,500 or less for a family of two, 
$6,000 or less for others. Those determined to 
be uninsurable also would qualify. 

The bill would allow payment, under the 
state health care plans, for reasonable charges 
only, ie. 75th percentile for professional 
services and rates approved by a State Health 
Care Institutions Cost Committee for insti- 
tutions. 

Cost estimates are not available for this 
program. 

CONGRESSMAN DURWOOD HALL—EXTRA CARE 

PROPOSAL—H.R. 177 


Congressman Hall's proposal, which he in- 
troduced on January 22, 1971, would estab- 
lish two programs: to provide basic health 
care protection for the medically indigent 
and catastrophic illness insurance for all. 

Part A of this proposal would replace the 
present Medicaid program. Each state would 
be authorized to determine the level of medi- 
cal indigence in that state and to purchase, 
from private carriers, basic health insurance 
coverage for the medically indigent. The 
states would receive federal reimbursement 
for 85% of the costs incurred in providing 
no federal reimbursement for this state 
this basic coverage. 
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The states would also purchase coverage 
for the costs of catastrophic illness expsnses 
for the medically indigent. There wouid be 
coverage. 

Part B of this proposal would have the 
Secretary of HEW establish a program of 
insurance against the costs of catastrophic 
illness. Any U.S. resident whose income is 
above the level of medical indigence would 
be entitled to retmbursement for expenses in- 
curred as a result of catastrophic illness, Fed- 
eral reimbursement would be 90% of total 
eligible expenses. 

Eligible expenses would be those health 
care costs above whichever of the following 
is the larger: (a) $1,000 for those over 65 
or $5,000 in any other case, or (b) 25% of 
the gross income of the individual or his 
family. 

Funds for this two-part program would be 
managed by a Federal Health Care Trust 
Fund. Money for this. Trust Fund would be 
raised through a 0.4% tax on wages and 
self-employment income, and on other in- 
come in excess of $2000 up to the maximum 
income in use for purposes of the Social 
Security Tax. 

betes Hall estimates that his Part 
A would cost the Federal Government about 
3.7 billion a year. The cost to the states for 
Part A would be about $600,000. Medicaid 
presently costs the states about $2.5 billion. 

There is no estimate as to the cost of 
Part B. 

The program would become effective on 
January 1, 1972. 

CONGRESSMAN HOGAN—NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS PROTECTION ACT OF 1971 H.R. 817 
This bill would provide for a national pro- 

gram of catantzopbic illness insurance. The 
program would be implemented through state 
plans administered by the state insurance 
authorities. The state plan would provide for 
the allocation of risk among two or more in- 
surers acting through an all-industry place- 
ment facility. 

Premi ould be prescribed by the 

spe a} on the risks involved 


establish 
tended health r mapaa 
insurer due 
poten be compensated for by premium equal- 
ization payments made by the Secretary. 

There would be a deductible under the ex- 
tended health insurance policy with respect 
to medical costs in any year equal to 50% 
of the amount by which the adjusted income 
of an individual or family exceeds $1000 but 
does not exceed $2000, plus 100% of the 
amount by which the adjusted income ex- 
ceeds $2000. This deductible would generally 
be paid through the family’s basic health 
insurance. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
offer, to any insurer or pool of insurers, re- 
insurance against losses incurred from ex- 
tended health insurance policies. This rein- 
surance would only extend to policies pro- 
vided through approved state plans. 

In cases where a state cannot carry out 
the catastrophic illness insurance program, 
the Secretary would be authorized to carry 
out the program in that state through the 
facilities of the Federal Government, utiliz- 
ing insurers or HEW officers and employees 
as fiscal agents of the U.S. 

There are no cost estimates available on 
the plan. 

Administration proposals 

In his Health Message to the Congress on 
February 18, President Nixon outlined his 
proposals for National Health Insurance. No 
bills have been introduced to provide final 
details to these proposals. 

The Administration program includes & 
National Health Insurance Standards Act 
which would require employers to provide 
basic health insurance coverage for their 
employees. The minimum benefits would in- 
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clude hospital and physician: care, (limits not 
defined) full maternity care, well-baby care, 
laboratory expenses and certain other ex- 
penses. There would be certain deductibles 
and coinsurance. 

The minimum program would also provide 
at least $50,000 in coverage for each family 
against the costs of catastrophic illness. 

Under this program employees could elect 
to be enrolled in a Health Maintenance Or- 
ganization rather than receive the basic coy- 
erage through private carriers. 

The program would be paid for by the em- 
ployer, 65% for the first two and one half 
years, 75% thereafter, and the employee, 
35% and 25%, so there would be no cost to 
the Federal Government. 

x Soa OREN would go into effect on July 

A second Administration proposal would 
provide a Family Health Insurance Plan to 
replace Medicaid for poor famflfes. The pro- 
gram would be financed and administered by 
the Federal Government. It would provide 
health insurance to all poor faniiilies with 
children headed by ‘self-employed’ or unem- 
ployed persons whose income is below a cer- 
tain level, $5,000 for a family of four. 

The program would pay all medical costs 
for families with income below a certain level, 
$3,000 for a family of four. As income in- 
creases, the family would begin to pay part 
of the costs through a graduated schedule 
of premiums, deductibles, and coinsurance; 

In order to encourage states to use Medic- 
aid funds made available by this bill to sup- 
plement the basic program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would bear the costs of administer- 
ing a consolidated Federal-State benefit 
package. 

The program would become effective July 
1, 1973 and would cost $1.2 billion in new 
Federal funds. 


SENATOR PELL—THE MINIMUM HEALTH BENE- 
FITS AND SERVICES DISTRIBUTION AND EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1971—-S. 703 


Under this bill, business associations and 
other entities engaged in commerce would 
have to provide to their employees and their 
familles a minimum level of health benefits. 
The minimum benefits would be, on a yearly 
basis, one complete diagnostic examination; 
those visits to a physician, or out-patient 
clinic, or any other ambulatory health facil- 
ity, which are necessary for the treatment of 
an illness or injury or the prevention of ill- 
ness or injury; up to 12 days of inpatient 
hospital care beyond the first two days of 
hospital care; up to 10 days of care in an ex- 
tended care unit when necessary for recovery 
from a serious illness, accident, or surgery; 
services provided in hospital emergency rooms 
for serious injuries or illnesses requiring im- 
mediate attention; physician, hospital, and 
diagnostic services associated with child 
delivery and for pre-natal care; professional 
services of physicians furnished in their 
offices or elsewhere consisting of preventive, 
primary or surgical or special care; paramedi- 
cal and other support services such as pro- 
vided by pathology and radiology labora- 
tories; the professional services of optome- 
trists in the refractive measurement of the 
eye, and prescribing eyeglasses; the profes- 
sional services of podiatrists and chiroprac- 
tors and the provision of therapeutic devices, 
appliances, and equipment if these services 
or equipment are important to the main- 
tenance of employability of an employee; 
drugs which are provided in conjunction with 
the other basic benefits of this program and 
which are approved by the Secretary and 
coverage of the costs associated with cata- 
strophic illness within the limitations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

The requirement that minimum health 
benefits be provided by an employer would 
take effect two years after the enactment of 
this bill, except in special cases where the 
effective date would be five years after the 
date of enactment. 
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The bill would authorize for profit com- 
munity health and education corporations. 
These corporations would provide compre- 
hensive health services to an identified popu- 
lation on a convenient and accessible basis 
in or near a specified service area. It would 
provide, through contractual or other ar- 
rangements, which embody prepaid group 
practice or its benefits; minimum health 
benefits to which persons would be entitled 
from a contractee. It would provide for the 
education and development of qualified phy- 
sicians, nurses, paramedical, and other health 
personnel necessary to provide comprehen- 
sive health benefits and it would provide for 
the construction, rehabilitation, mainte- 
nance, and operation of facilities required to 
provide comprehensive health services, min- 
imum health benefits, and the education and 
development of health personnel. 

A corporation would be established in an 
area determined by the Secretary to be in 
need ofits services and the bill outlines pro- 
cedures for establishing a corporation. 

A corporation would have to provide com- 
prehensive services in its area, maintain 
community hospitals of outstanding quality, 
conduct. educational programs, including 
residency, intern, and clinical instruction for 
medical doctoral candidates, clinical experi- 
ence for allied health students and continu- 
ing education programs for health manpower 
in the area. Physicians would have to meet 
national standards established by the Secre- 
tary, and would have to meet continuing 
education requirements. In order to per- 
form surgery or specialized services the phy- 
sician would have to hold a certificate from 
the appropriate national speciality board or 
possess the qualifications requisite to certi- 
fication. The bill sets out requirements for 
hospitals, skilled nursing homes, and home 
health agencies eligible as qualified providers 
for a corporation. Individuals receiving their 
medical education through an arrangement 
with the corporation would have to remain 
an employee of the corporation for a period 
not less than 3 years and not more than 
10 years. 

Federal funds would be available for the 
purpose of assisting the initial organization 
and operation of a corporation, financing 
health care services to low income individ- 
uals on a per capita basis by the corporation, 
and other education, facility and related 
expenses. 


SENATOR JAVITS—NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND HEALTH SERVICES IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1971—S. 836 


This bill would provide a system of national 
health insurance to be implemented by ex- 
panding the present Medicare program to 
include all individuals. The bill is designed 
to be fully operative by July 1, 1974. It would 
provide coverage for the disabled, the un- 
employed, and the poor before that date. 

The bill would also add the coverage of 
maintenance drugs to those benefits provided 
under Medicare. A fee of $1 per prescription 
would be imposed. The provider of a main- 
tenance drug would be reimbursed for the 
reasonable drug charge, which would be the 
acquisition allowance plus a dispensing al- 
lowance. 

The bill would also cover physical exami- 
nations for all and dental care for children 
under 8 years of age. These additions would 
become effective on July 1, 1975. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of HEW to prescribe: standards of continu- 
ing education, national minimum standards 
of licensure, or standards of qualification for 
the performance of major surgery or other 
designated specialty services. 

The program would be administered by the 
Federal Government. However, the Secretary 
of HEW could enter into agreements with 
any state to allow state administration. 

The bill would encourage improvement in 
the organization of health care by requiring 
carriers who participate in the program to 
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(a) make a continuing study of the organiza- 
tion and methods of delivery of health serv- 
ices in the area, (b) review patterns of utili- 
zation and the effectiveness of procedures to 
contro] costs, and {c) take appropriate ac- 
tion to encourage the rational organization of 
health care services and to provide greater 
continuity ahd comprehensiveness of care. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
contract with comprehensive health service 
systems for the provision of health care. 
Payment to the systems would be for the 
reasonable cost of the services or on a pre- 
determined capitation basis. There would be 
a bonus provided to the system if its costs 
are below the average costs for the services 
when provided to a comparable population 
group. 

The Secretary would be authcrized to con- 
tract with any carrier to provide health bene- 
fits equivalent to those provided under the 
program to individuals who elect to be cov- 
ered by the carrier. 

The Secretary could also enter into agree- 
ments with employers for the provisions of 
health care benefits to their employees. Such 
a plan would have to cover the employee and 
his dependents, would have to have at least 
75% paid by the employer, and would have 
to provide benefits superior to those provided 
under Medicare. 

The bill would authorize a study of proce- 
dures for payment to providers and would 
authorize the Secretary of HEW to appro- 
priately modify the methods for determining 
the amount of payment to be made to 
providers. These modifications would be 
effective July 1, 1973. 

A special account would be created in the 
Federal Health Insurance Trust Fund which 
would provide for the payment of benefits 
for those under 65. 

Funds to the special account would be 
attained through a tax on payroll with the 
wage base being increased to $15,000. The 
tax rate for employers and employees would 
increase from .7% in 1972 to 3:3% in 1976. 
The Federal Government would contribute 
an amount equal to one-half of the total 
amount contributed by employers and em- 
ployees. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
HEW to make loans and grants and to provide 
technical assistance to enable comprehensive 
health service systems to plan and develop 
comprehensive health care programs. 


SENATOR KENNEDY—CONGRESSWOMAN MARTHA 
GRIFFITHS—HEALTH SECURITY ACT—S. 3, H.R. 22 


Congresswoman MARTHA GRIFFITHS has 
joined with Senator KENNEDY as a principal 
sponsor of the Health Security Act, the pro- 
gram developed by the Committee for Na- 
tional Health Insurance (Committee of 100). 
This bill is S. 3 in the Senate and H.R, 22 
in the House. 

The Health Security Program would 
provide comprehensive health coverage, in- 
cluding: payment of all necessary physician 
services, with surgery covered only if done 
by an appropriately qualified specialist and 
on proper referral; all necessary hospital 
services; skilled nursing home services (120 
days per spell of illness); dental services for 
children under 15, with eligibility intended 
to be expanded in time to cover all persons; 
medicines from an established list (for in- 
patients and persons enrolled in group prac- 
tice plans; for others only drugs for long- 
term or chronic illness would be covered); 
other supporting services. 

There would be no maximum amount of 
benefits to be paid or days of care to be 
provided (except for skilled nursing homes, 
dental care at first, psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion, and drugs). 

The program would be financed from three 
sources: 50% from general revenues, 367% 
from employer payroll tax, 12% from individ- 
ual’s payroll tax, and 2% from self-employ- 
ment payroll tax, These monies would be 
paid to a Health Security Trust Fund. 
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Pre-spending budgeting would determine 
the amounts which could be spent in the 
various regions for specific services, i.e., in- 
stitutional services, physician services, dental 
services and the furnishing of drugs, devices, 
and supporting services, 

Hospitals, skilled nursing homes, and other 
institutional providers would operate on an 
approved budget procedure. 

Allotments would be made to local regions 
for physician payment. Payment would be 
by salary, special stipend, capitation, fee for 
service, or other methods. Priority would be 
given to the payment of salaries, stipends 
and the professional services components of 
institutional budgets. The remainder would 
be allocated among the providers propor- 
tionately according to the comprehensiveness 
of services provided. Thus a comprehensive 
health service organization would receive a 
larger payment for each patient enrolled 
than would an individual physician. For 
those who elect to be paid on a fee for serv- 
ice basis, allowable fees would be established 
under a system of relative value scales. All 
physician payments would be from the 
Health Security Fund. 

A Resources Development Pund would be 
established to initiate studies and projects 
aimed at reorganizing the delivery of health 
care, 

The program would establish national 
standards for participation by providers, 
(both individual providers and institutions), 
including continuing education require- 
ments, 

The program would call for the active in- 
volvement of consumer groups in the de- 
velopment of health care programs and or- 
ganizations, Consumer-sponsored health care 
organizations would be recognized under the 
Health Security Program. 

The program would be administered by a 
National Health Security Board. There would 
also be a regional office within each of the 
present HEW regions. Finally, local admin- 
istrators would coordinate local planning 
with the expenditure of Health Security 
funds. 

According to figures prepared by the Com- 
mittee for National Health Insurance, the 
program would have cost $41 billion if it had 
been in effect in 1970. Social Security Ad- 
ministration estimates indicate the program 
would cost about $77 billion. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 987 


A bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
provide for medical and hospital care 
through a system of voluntary health in- 
surance including protection against the 
catastrophic expenses of illness, financed 
in whole for low-income groups through 
issuance of certificates, and in part for all 
other persons through (S. 987) allowance 
of tax credits; and to provide effective 
utilization of available financial resources, 
health manpower and facilities 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Health Care Insurance Act of 1971”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds: 

(1) that the resources of many individuals 
are inadequate to meet the expenses of major 
illness; 

(2) that private health insurance cov- 
erage is an appropriate mechanism for in- 
suring against such expenses in that through 
competition incentives are provided for the 
lowering of health care costs, the introduc- 
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tion of innovations in the delivery of health 
care, and the maintenance of quality health 
care; 

(3) that such coverage for all persons is 
a desirable national objective; 

(4) that health insurance should be made 
available to all residents regardless of previ- 
ous medical history; and 

(5) that it is in the public interest to 
provide Government assistance and encour- 
agement to individuals who seek the protec- 
tion of insuring against the expenses of 
illness. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to make 
it possible for every individual to obtain 
comprehensive medical and hospitalization 
insurance of his choice designed to protect 
against ordinary and catastrophic expenses 
of illness regardless of prior medical history 
and on a guaranteed renewable basis. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH CARE INSURANCE FINANCED 
IN WHOLE OR IN PART BY INCOME TAX CREDITS 
OR INSURANCE CERTIFICATE REDEMPTIONS 


Sec. 3. The Social Security Act is amended 
by adding after title XIX the following new 
title: 


“TITLE XX—FEDERAL FINANCING OF 
VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


“Part A—HEALTH CARE INSURANCE 


“Sec. 2001. Establishment of the Benefit 
Program 

Beneficiaries 

Certificates for Health Care In- 
surance for the Low-Income 
Group 

Tax Credits for Health Care In- 
surance 

Allowable Premium. 

Registration Number Required 

Health Care Insurance Certif- 
cate of Entitlement 

Qualified Health Care Insurance 
Policy 

Basic and Catastrophic Coverage; 
Hospital and Medical Care 

Deductibles and Coinsurance; 
Catastrophic Illness Expense 
Corridor 


“Part B—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec 2020. Establishment of Health Insur- 
ance Advisory Board 

“Sec. 2021. Duties of Advisory Board 

“Sec. 2022. Qualification of Carriers 

“Sec. 2023. Prohibition Against any Federal 
Interference 

“Sec. 2024. Federal Health Insurance Re- 
demption Fund 

“Sec. 2025. Participation by States 

“PART A—HEALTH CARE INSURANCE 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE. BENEFIT PROGRAM 

“Sec. 2001(a).. For THE LOW-INCOME 
Group.—For the purpose of providing as- 
sistance on behalf of individuals and their 
dependents whose income and resources are 
insufficient to meet the expenses of neces- 
sary medical and hospital services, there is 
hereby established a program of compre- 
hensive hospital and medical benefits (in- 
cluding protection against catastrophic ex- 
penses of illness) for any eligible beneficiary 
and his dependents meeting the require- 
ments of sections 2002 and 2003 through 
the issuance of health insurance certificates 
of entitlement (section 2007), in full pay- 
ment of allowable premium (section 2005) 
on a qualified health care insurance policy 
or plan of his choice (section 2008). 

“(b) For ALL OTHER PrErsons-—Further 
for the purpose of making it possible for 
every individual to obtain comprehensive 
medical and hospital insurance of his choice 
(including protection against catastrophic 
expenses of illness), there is hereby estab- 
lished for any eligible beneficiary and his 
dependents, who on the basis of individual 
or family income do not qualify under sub- 
section (a) for full payment under this 
title of the cost of allowable premium, a 


“Sec. 2002. 
“Sec. 2003. 
“Sec. 2004. 
“Sec. 2005. 
“Sec. 2006. 
“Sec. 2007. 
“Bec. 2008. 
“Sec. 2009. 


“Sec. 2010. 
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program of federal income tax credits and 
issuance of health insurance certificates of 
entitlement which operate to reduce the cost 
to such individuals for protection under a 
qualified health care insurance policy or 
plan of his choice (section 2008). Alterna- 
tively, an eligible beneficiary who. qualifies 
under subsection (a) can elect to qualify 
under this subsection. 

“(c) Health insurance certificates of en- 
titlement shall be redeemable by the carrier 
through payment from the Federal Health 
Insurance Redemption Fund (section 2024). 

“(d) Benefits claimed under this title shall 
not be duplicated under any other programs 
financed in whole or in part by the federal 
government. 

“BENEFICIARIES 

“Sec. 2002. (a) Benefits under this title 
shall be provided for all persons who are 
residents of the United States and who 
qualify as ‘eligible beneficiaries’ or ‘depend- 
ent beneficiaries’. 

“(b) Eligible beneficiaries for this purpose 
shall include: 

“(1) A husband and wife, both under age 
65, living together; and 

“(2) Any person, under age 65, other than 
a- married person living with his or her 
spouse where both are under age 65, who is 
not a dependent beneficiary (as defined in 
subsection (c)). 

“(c) Dependent beneficiaries shall be any 
child or stepchild of an eligible beneficiary 
who, during the base year of such eligible 
beneficiary, receives more than 50 percent of 
his support from such eligible beneficiary, 
and at the close of such taxable year has not 
attained the age of twenty-one, or, if he is 
a full-time student, has not attained the age 
of twenty-three. 


“CERTIFICATES FOR HEALTH CARE INSURANCE FOR 
THE LOW-INCOME GROUP 


“Sec. 2003. Every individual who is an eli- 
gible beneficiary under Sec. 2002, whose in- 
come results in no individual income tax 
liability under the Internal Revenue Code 
during his base year, whose dependent bene- 
ficiaries have no such liability for their tax- 
able years which end during his base year, 
and who is not eligible to receive military 
medical care, shall be eligible to receive a 
health insurance certificate of entitlement 
(as defined in Sec. 2007) which certificate 
shall be applicable in full payment of allow- 
able premiums for a qualified health care in- 
surance policy or plan described in Sec. 2008. 
Such policy or plan shall provide protection 
for such eligible beneficiary and his depend- 
ent beneficiaries, if any, for a 12-month 
period beginning during his benefit year (but 
not necessarily including any period after 
Such eligible beneficiary attains age 65) 
against the expenses of health care, includ- 
ing catastrophic expenses of illness, as set 
forth in section 2009. The base year of an 
eligible beneficiary and his benefit year are 
defined in subsection (e) of section 2004. 
Benefits claimed under this provision shall 
not be duplicated under any other program 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government. 

“TAX CREDITS FOR HEALTH CARE INSURANCE 

“Sec. 2004. (a) Every individual who is an 
eligible beneficiary under section 2002, who 
has not elected, where eligible, to receive 
benefits under the provisions for fully-paid 
health care insurance for the low-income 
group in section 2003, and who is not eligible 
to receive military medical care, shall, within 
the provisions in subsection (b), be allowed 
at his election: 

“(1) a credit against his income tax liabil- 
ity under the Internal Revenue Code for his 
taxable year which ends during his base year; 
or 

“(2) a health insurance certificate of en- 
titlement (as defined in section 2007) accept- 
able by a qualified carrier (as defined in sec- 
tion 2022) in payment toward a premium 
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under a qualified health care insurance policy 
or plan (as defined in section 2008). 
Benefits claimed under this provision shall 
not be duplicated under any other program 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government. 

“(b) The amount of credit against tax or 
the value to be assigned to the health in- 
surance certificate of entitlement shall be the 
sum of the following: 

(1) The allowable premiums for qualified 
health care insurance, as defined in section 
2005, paid for basic coverage for his benefit 
year, multiplied by the applicable percentage 
factor, as determined under subsection (f) of 
this section, and 

(2) 100 percent of the allowable premiums 

paid for the catastrophic expense coverage 
for his benefit year. 
The credit or assigned value under paragraph 
(1) shall be determined annually, based on 
the individual Federal income tax liabilities 
of the eligible beneficiary and his dependent 
beneficiaries, if any (as defined in section 
2002), in a base year (or, in the case of a 
dependent beneficiary, his taxable year which 
ends in such base year). 

“(c) If an eligible beneficiary’s payment to 
a carrier (by certificate of entitlement and 
other form of payment) for coverage for his 
benefit year should result in an overpayment 
of premium by the eligible beneficiary, such 
overpayment shall be recoverable by the elig- 
ible beneficiary from the carrier. 

“(d) If an individual's credit against tax 
under this section exceeds his income tax 
lability for his taxable year in which such 
credit is applicable, he may claim such excess 
as though he had made an overpayment of 
income tax, but only if the allowable pre- 
mium has been fully paid. 

“(e) For purposes of this title, the base year 
of an eligible beneficiary shall be his tax- 
able year in respect to which his entitlement 
to an insurance certificate is determined, and 
his benefit year shall be the 12-month period 
beginning six months after the close of his 
base year. 

“(f) The applicable percentage factor re- 
ferred to in subsection (b) (1), based on Fed- 
eral income tax liability of the eligible bene- 
ficiary and his dependent beneficiaries In a 
base year and made applicable in the compu- 
tation of credit against his Federal income 
tax liability in his benefit year, shall be deter- 
mined from the following table: 


PERCENTAGE OF ALLOWABLE BASIC COVERAGE PREMIUM 
CREDITED AGAINST INCOME TAX OR USED FOR A CER- 
TIFICATE OF ENTITLEMENT 


“Income tax liability in base year 
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“ALLOWABLE PREMIUM 

“Sec. 2005. (a) The allowable premium 
which under section 2004 shall be taken into 
account in the determination of credit 
against tax or in the assignment of value to 
a health insurance certificate of entitlement 
(section 2007) shall be that portion of the 
aggregate amount of premiums paid or pay- 
able by an eligible beneficiary (section 2002) 
for one or more qualified health care insur- 
ance policies or plans (section 2008) pro- 
viding coverage for such eligible beneficiary 
and his dependent beneficiaries (section 
2002) for a 12-month period commencing at 
any time during the benefit year (as defined 
in section 2004 (e)) that represents the cost 
of the protection required in a qualified 
health care insurance policy or plan, as 
prescribed in the following subsections. 

“(b) Aggregate amounts of premium on 
more than one qualified health care insur- 
ance policy shall be allowable only to the ex- 
tent that such combination of policies does 
not provide duplicate coverage of health care 
costs for an eligible or dependent beneficiary. 

“(c) If a qualified health care insurance 
policy or plan provides coverage for an in- 
dividual not entitled to benefits under this 
title, then in determining the aggregate 
amount of premiums there shall be inciuded 
only that portion of the premium for such 
policy which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of the premium as the number of 
eligible and dependent beneficiaries of such 
policy bears to the total number of benefi- 
ciaries of such policy. 

“(d) Hospital insurance taxes payable un- 
der sections 1401(b), 3101(b), 3111(b), 3201, 
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$211, and 3221 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 shall not be deemed to be allowable 
premiums. 

“(e) Any eligible beneficiary may include 
as allowable premium 80 percentum of the 
amounts contributed by his employer for 
coverage of such eligible beneficiary and 
his dependent beneficiaries under that por- 
tion of a health care insurance policy or 
plan which meets the requirements of & 
qualified health care insurance policy or 
plan (as defined in section 2008). 


“REGISTRATION NUMBER REQUIRED 


“Sec. 2006. An individual who elects to 
take the credit under section 2004 for a tax- 
able year with respect to premiums paid 
for a qualified health care insurance policy 
or plan shall, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, affix to his 
income tax return the registration number 
of the carrier which has provided the quali- 
fied health care insurance policy or plan. 


“HEALTH CARE INSURANCE CERTIFICATE OF 
ENTITLEMENT 

“Sec. 2007. (a) A health insurance certifi- 
cate of entitlement means a certificate is- 
sued by the Secretary to an eligible benefi- 
ciary to apply toward payment of premium 
on a qualified health care insurance policy 
or plan, which may be redeemed only as 
provided in subsection (c). 

“(b) Any individual eligible for a health 
insurance certificate of entitlement in full 
payment of allowable premium (section 
2005), or in part payment of such premium 
by election of such certificate in lieu of an 
income tax credit (as provided in section 
2004), shall make application therefor to the 
Secretary. Such application shall be filed in 
such place and on such form and contain 
such information as the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe, including: 

“(1) The name, address, date of birth, so- 
cial security number, and marital status of 
the applicant and the spouse of the appli- 
cant, if any. 

“(2) The name, address, date of birth, so- 
cial security number, marital status, and 
relationship to the applicant of each of the 
dependents of the applicant for whom coy- 
erage is claimed. 

“(3) The gross income and Federal income 
tax liability of the applicant, his spouse, and 
the dependents named in the application for 
the base year and the place where each filed 
his last income tax return. 

“(c) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
which shall provide for the redemption of 
health insurance certificates of entitlement 
which have been certified to have been ac- 
cepted by an insurance carrier in full or part 
payment for a qualified health care insurance 
policy or plan. 

“QUALIFIED HEALTH CARE INSURANCE POLICY 

“Sec. 2008. (a) A qualified health care 
insurance policy or plan shall be a contract- 
ual agreement specifying benefits under a 
program offered by a carrier qualified under 
section 2022, which carrier and program have 
been registered by the State insurance de- 
partment or by such other agency as may be 
authorized by the State, and which provides 
basic institutional and medical coverage as 
described in subsection (a) of section 2009 
and catastrophic expense coverage as de- 
scribed in subsection (b) of that section. 

“(b) Each such qualified health care in- 
surance policy or plan shall be noncancel- 
lable and guaranteed renewable so long as 
the carrier continues to offer to the public 
one or more qualified health care insurance 
policies or plans, shail provide protection 
against the expense of health care without 
regard to any pre-existing conditions, and 
shall provide for payment under this title 
of usual and customary charges for services 
covered under the policy or plan. 
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“HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 

“Sec. 2009. A qualified health care insur- 
ance policy or plan shall provide, subject to 
the deductibles, coinsurance, and expense 
corridor (as provided in section 2010) : 

“(a) Basic coverage providing for payment 
of all expenses incurred for: 

(1) Institutional care consisting of in- 
patient hospital services (as defined here- 
after), and extended care services (as defined 
hereafter), for a total of 60 days during any 
12-month policy period in semi-private ac- 
commodations (except that each day of care 
in an extended care facility shall be counted 
as one-half day for the purpose of the 60-day 
limit). Inpatient hospital services shall mean 
all inpatient services customarily furnished 
and charged for by a hospital (except for 
convenience items such as telephone and 
television), including (but not limited to): 

(A) Bed and board and nursing services, 

(B) Drugs, oxygen, blood and plasma (ex- 
cept for the first three pints furnished in 
the 12-month policy period), biologicals, 
supplies, appliances, and equipment fur- 
nished by and used in the hospital, 

(C) Use of hospital facilities ordinarily 
furnished for the care and treatment of in- 
patients, including the surgery or delivery 
room, recovery room, intensive care units, 
coronary care units, rehabilitation care units, 
and supplies, 

(D) Care for pregnancy or any of its com- 
plications, and 

(E) Psychiatric care. 

Extended care services shall mean all in- 
patient services customarily furnished and 
charged for by an extended care facility, in- 
cluding (but not limited to) : 

(A) Bed and board and nursing services, 

(B) Physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy, and 

(C) Such drugs, biologicals, supplies, ap- 
pliances, and equipment, furnished for use 
in the extended care facility, as are ordinar- 
ily furnished by such facility for the care 
and treatment of inpatients. 

(2) Emergency or outpatient services cus- 
tomarily provided by a hospital on an out- 
patient basis and billed for by the hospital, 
including (but not limited to): 

(A) Outpatient diagnostic services, such as 
X-rays, electrocardiograms, laboratory tests, 
a other medically recognized diagnostic 

sts. 

(B) Use of operating, cystoscopic, and cast 
rooms and their supplies, and 

(C) Use of emergency room and supplies 
when needed for medical and surgical emer- 
gencies. 

(3) Medical care consisting of all medical 
Services (including diagnostic, therapeutic, 
and preventive) provided by or under the 
direction of a doctor of medicine or a doctor 
of osteopathy, regardless of where such serv- 
ry are provided, including (but not limited 

©): 

(A) Diagnosis or treatment of illness or 

jury, 


(B) Psychiatric care, 

(C) Well-baby care, 

(D) Inoculations and immunizations of 
infants and adults against communicable 
diseases, 

(E) Physical examinations, 

: (F) Diagnostic x-ray and laboratory serv- 
ces, 

(G) Radiation therapy, 

(H) Consultation, 

(I) Services for pregnancy and complica- 
tions of pregnancy, including prenatal, ob- 
stetrical, and post-partum care, and 

(J) Anesthesiology services, excluding cos- 
metic surgery, except when related to defects 
and to burns and scars due to injuries and 
illness. 

(4) Dental or oral surgery performed by 
& doctor of dentistry or of dental or oral 
surgery when related to the jaw or any struc- 
ture contiguous to the jaw, or the reduction 
of any fracture of the jaw or any facial bone. 
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(5) Ambulance services. 

(b) Catastrophic expense coverage, subject 
to an expense corridor, as provided in section 
2010(b), and providing for the payment of 
all expenses Incurred for: 

(1) Services in a hospital or extended care 
facility in excess of the 60-day limit provided 
in basic coverage (except that the number 
of such excess days in an extended care fa- 
cility under the catastrophic expense cover- 
age shall be limited to 30 days). 

(2) Blood and plasma furnished in con- 
nection with outpatient medical services (ex- 
cept for the first three pints furnished in 
the 12-month policy period), and 

(3) Prosthetic aids based on medical need, 
as ordered by a physician. 

“DEDUCTIBLES AND COINSURANCE; CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS EXPENSE CORRIDOR 

“Sec. 2010. (a) Hospital and medical bene- 
fits under the basic coverage in section 2009 
(a) shall be subject to payment by the bene- 
ficiary of (1) $50 for costs incurred during 
each stay in the hospital or extended care 
facility as an inpatient (a stay for this pur- 
pose being any continuous period in a hos- 
pital and/or extended care facility, not 
counting as a discontinuance of a stay any 
period of 14 days or less when not in such 
an institution); (2) 20% coinsurance on the 
first $500 of expenses incurred during the 
12-month policy period for the eligible bene- 
ficiary and his dependent beneficiaries com- 
bined for emergency room or outpatient serv- 
ices in the hospital; and (3) 20% coinsur- 
ance on the first $500 of medical expenses 
and the expenses of dental or oral surgery 
and ambulance services, incurred during 
such policy period for the eligible beneficiary 
and his dependent beneficiaries combined. 

“(b) Benefits payable under the cata- 
strophic expense coverage in & qualified 
health care insurance policy or plan shall be 
subject to reduction by an expense corridor 
for the 12-month policy period. Such corridor 
shall be in an amount representing the fol- 
lowing percentage of the combined taxable 
income of the eligible and dependent bene- 
ficiaries: 

(1) 10% of taxable income not in excess of 
$4,000, plus 

(2) 15% of taxable income between $4,000 
and $7,000, plus 

(3) 20% of taxable income in excess of 
$7,000. Taxable income for this purpose shall 
be taxable income as defined in section 63 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, and the combined taxable income 
to be taken into account shall be the ag- 
gregate of the taxable incomes of the eligible 
and dependent beneficiaries, if any, in the 
base year (or in the case of dependent bene- 
ficitaries, their taxable year which ends in 
such base year). 

(c) Deductibles and coinsurance incurred 
under subsection (a) shall be applicable as 
credits toward satisfaction of the amount 
of the corridor prescribed in subsection (b). 


“Part B—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF HEALTH INSURANCE 
ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 2020. There is hereby created a 
Health Insurance Advisory Board (herein- 
after referred to as the Board) which shall 
consist of eleven persons including the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
remaining members, not otherwise in the 
employ of the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointment in the competi- 
tive service. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall serve as Chairman. 
The appointed public members, a majority 
of whom shall be practicing physicians, shall 
be selected from persons who are specifically 
qualified to serve on such Board by virtue 
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of their education, training, or experience. 
Each of the public members shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years except that, 
when appointments are first made, three 
shall be appointed for terms of two years, 
three for terms of three years, and three for 
terms of four years, and except that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may appoint such special advisory 
professional or technical personnel or com- 
mittees as may be needed to carry out the 
purposes of this title. Members of the Board 
and other personnel or members of any ad- 
visory or technical committee, while attend- 
ing meetings or conferences thereof or other- 
wise serving on business of the Board or of 
a committee, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, but not 
exceeding $100 per day, including travel- 
time, and while so serving away from their 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently, The Board 
shall meet as frequently as the Chairman 
deems necessary but not less than once an- 
nually, Upon request of four or more mem- 
bers, it shall be the duty of the Chairman to 
call a meeting of the Board. 


“DUTIES OF ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 2021. The Health Insurance Advisory 
Board shall: 

“(a) Prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this title, 

“(b) Establish minimum Federal stand- 
ards for the use of State insurance depart- 
ments in determining whether an insurance 
company and plan are qualified under this 
title, 

“(c) In consultation with carriers, pro- 
viders of services, and consumers, plan and 
develop programs whose purposes are to pro- 
vide for maintaining the quality of medical 
care, and the effective utilization of avail- 
able financial resources, health manpower 
and facilities, through utilization review, 
peer review, and other means which provide 
for the participation of the insurance car- 
riers and the providers of services, 

“(d) Review the effectiveness of the tax 
credit program and file, by December 31, of 
each year, with the President and the Con- 
gress an annual report: 

“(1) on the operation and status of the 
program during the past fiscal year and on 
its expected operation during the current 
and next two fiscal years; and 

“(2) with recommendations for such 
changes in the law designed to improve the 
effectiveness of the program. 

The Board is authorized to request from any 
department, agency, or independent instru- 
mentality of the Government any informa- 
tion it determines is necessary to carry out 
its functions under this title, and each such 
department, agency, or independent instru- 
mentality is authorized to cooperate with 
the Board, and to the extent permitted by 
law. to furnish such information to the 
Board upon request made by the Chairman. 


“QUALIFICATION OF CARRIERS 


“Sec. 2022. (a) The State insurance de- 
partment or other agency designated by the 
State shall determine the qualification of 
each carrier which plans to offer a qualified 
health care insurance policy or plan to resi- 
dents of that State, and, when a carrier is 
determined to be qualified to offer such a 
policy or plan, shall issue to said carrier a 
registration number. 

“(b) A qualified carrier may be a voluntary 
association, corporation, partnership, or oth- 
er nongovernmental organization which is 
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lawfully engaged in providing, paying for, 
or reimbursing the cost of, health services 
under individual or group insurance policies, 
plans, or contracts, medical or hospital serv- 
ice agreements, membership or subscription 
contracts, or similar arrangements, in con- 
sideration of premiums or other periodic 
charges payable to the carrier. including a 
health benefits plan duly sponsored or un- 
derwritten by an employee organization. 

“(c) A carrier offering a qualified health 
care insurance policy in any State shal! par- 
ticipate in an assigned-risk pool which may 
be established in such State by the State in- 
surance department or by such agency as 
may be authorized by the State. The carrier 
shall accept from the pool such risks under 
this program as may be assigned to it. 

“(d) Each qualified carrier offering basic 
coverage, as defined in section 2009(a), shall 
also offer catastrophic expense coverage as 
provided in section 2009(b), and shall deter- 
mine the premium for each separately. 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST ANY FEDERAL 
INTERFERENCE 

“Sec. 2023. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee or any 
institution, agency, or person providing 
health services; or to exercise any supervi-: 
sion or control over the administration or 
operation of any such institution, agency, or 
person. 


“PEDERAL HEALTH INSURANCE REDEMPTION FUND 


“Sec, 2024, (a) There is hereby created on 
the books of the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the ‘Fed- 
eral Health Insurance Redemption Fund’ 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Fund"). The 
Fund shall consist of such amounts as may 
by deposited in, or appropriated to it, as pro- 
vided in this part. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, from time to time out of moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Fund an amount equal to the aggregate 
amount of premiums paid under this title 
through the redemption of health insurance 
certificates issued pursuant to sections 2003 
and 2004. Sums authorized to be appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section shall be con- 
sidered premiums payable under this part 
and deposited in stich Fund. Such certificates 
upon presentation to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall be redeemed 
through payments from the Fund. 


“PARTICIPATION BY STATES 


“Src. 2025. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall, at the request of 
a State, enter into an agreement with such 
State pursuant to which all beneficiaries 
eligible under this title and who are eligible 
for participation under the program estab- 
lished under title XIX of this Act in effect 
in that State may subscribe to a qualified 
health care insurance policy or plan. 

“INCOME TAX AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 4. Part IV of subchapter A of chapter 
I of subtitle A of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to credits against tax) is 
amended by redesignating section 40 as sec- 
tion 41, and by inserting after section 39 the 
following section: 


“COST OF HEALTH CARE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


“Sec. 40. There shall be allowed as a credit 
against tax imposed by this subtitle allow- 
able premium paid for the cost of a qualified 
health care insurance policy or plan to the 
extent provided in section 2004 of the Social 
Security Act.” 

Sec. 5. Part VII of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 of subtitle A of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is hereby amended by adding 
& new subsection (g) to section 213, as 
follows: 
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“(g) If an individual elects to take the 
credit against tax provided in section 40 for 
any taxable year with respect to premiums 
paid in such year for a qualified health 
care insurance policy or plan, such premiums 
paid shall not be a basis for deduction un- 
der this section.” 

Sec. 6. Part IX of subchapter B of chapter 
1 of subtitle A of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to items not deductible) 
is hereby amended by adding after section 
279 the following new section: 

“LIMITATIONS ON DEDUCTIONS FOR EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR EMPLOYEE HEALTH CARE 

“SEC. 280. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) no deductions shall be allowed 
for one-half of any amount otherwire allow- 
able as a deduction for the taxable year un- 
der sections 162, 212, or 404 for any amount 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer for health 
care of any employee of the taxpayer or of any 
dependent or relative of such employee. 

“(b) The limitations of subsections (a) 
shall not apply for any portion of any tax- 
able year during which the taxpayer has 
in force a qualified employee health care 
insurance policy or plan covering all his 
employees except for those engaged in 
purely casual or temporary employment 
which satisfies all the requirements of sec- 
tion 2008 of the Social Security Act.” 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by sections 
2 through 6 shall become effective for bene- 
fits years beginning after June 30, 1971. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Younec, and 
Mr. MILLER) : 

S. 988. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require 
appropriate identification of imitation 
dairy products, to modify the identi- 
fication requirements for oleomargarine 
or margarine served in public eating 
places, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing for myself, Senator 
McGovern, Senator Younc and Senator 
MILLER a bill to simplify the require- 
ments with regard to the serving of 
oleomargarine in restaurants and to 
extend to artificial dairy products the 
same general legal provisions now ap- 
plying to oleomargarine. 

As artificial dairy products come into 
increasing use, it becomes increasingly 
more important to let consumers know 
whether or not they are buying, or being 
served, the real article or a chemical 
Substitute. For example, does that 
pitcher on the restaurant table contain 
real cream or an artificial nondairy 
creamer? Is the topping on that elabo- 
rate dessert whipped cream or simply an 
ersatz imitation? Is that new dairy 
product on the supermarket shelves really 
a dairy product? 

Under existing law it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the consumer to an- 
swer these questions. There is no re- 
quirement that restaurant owners tell 
customers that they are being served 
artificial dairy products, yet oleomar- 
garine notice requirements have been in 
effect for over 20 years. There is no 
effective prohibition in the law against 
the use of misleading labeling and ad- 
vertising in promoting the sale of arti- 
ficial dairy products, yet concern over 
chemical additives to our food supply 
is growing by leaps and bounds and, 
again, effective labeling requirements 
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have been in effect with respect to oleo- 
margarine for over 20 years. 

Now some Americans may prefer the 
corn syrup solids, vegetable fat, sodium 
caseinate solids, phosphates, mono and 
diglycerides, sodium silico aluminate, 
artificial flavor, and artificial color that 
make up imitation dairy products. They 
may worry about the cholesterol] content 
of some dairy products, although this 
question is still in dispute, and not con- 
cern themselves with the impact of an 
impressive array of chemicals on their 
system. These consumers, too, would 
benefit from greater disclosure for they 
would be better able to make sure that 
they were served the imitation product 
in restaurants and sold the imitation 
product in supermarkets. 

In other words, the measure I am in- 
troducing today does not have anything 
to do with increasing the sale of dairy 
products and decreasing the imitation 
dairy product share of the market. It is 
nothing more nor less than a “Truth in 
Dairy Products” bill which will enable 
the consumer to make the best choice 
based on all relevant information. 

Exactly what does the bill do? First, it 
simplifies the notice requirements placed 
on the serving of oleomargarine in 
restaurants. There is no reason to re- 
quire a multiple form of notification 
when either a posted notice that oleo- 
margarine is being served, or a similar 
notice printed on the menu, or labeling 
on each separate serving is sufficient. 

Second, it applies this same notice re- 
quirement to imitation dairy products. 

Third, it provides that food cannot be 
designated as buttered in a restaurant 
unless it has been buttered with butter. 
This is simply a logical extension of the 
present oleomargarine notice require- 
ments. 

Fourth, it extends to imitation dairy 
products the same supermarket labeling 
requirements that now apply to oleomar- 
garine. Any imitation dairy product 
offered for sale must have the words “not 
a dairy product” on the label in letter- 
ing at least as prominent as any other 
lettering on a label. Such labeling must 
also include a full and accurate state- 
ment of all the ingredients contained 
in the product. 

Fifth, it regulates the advertising of 
imitation dairy products by prohibiting 
any representations that such an imita- 
tion product is the genuine article. 

Sixth, it makes a technical change in 
existing oleomargine law with regard to 
a waiving of the packaging requirements 
in the case of oleomargarine served in 
restaurants. I have been told informally 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
that this change will conform existing 
law to existing practice. 


By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 989. A bill for the relief of Sidney 
X. Shore and Souvenir Pen and Pencil 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 

(for Mr. Jackson, for himself 

and Mr. ALLoTT) (by request): 

S. 990. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
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amended, Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to offer for Mr. Jack- 
son a bill introduced by Mr. JACKSON for 
himself and Mr. ALLOTT to amend the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, as amended. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
(for Mr. Jackson), (for himself, 
Mr. ALLOTT, and Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 991. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to continue a program of 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion of processes for tlie conversion of 
saline and other chemically contami- 
nated water for beneficial use and for 
the treatment of saline and other chem- 
ically contaminated waste water to main- 
tain or improve the quality of natural 
waters, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to submit 
for inclusion in the Record a statement 
by the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) with respect to the introduc- 
tion of a bill to provide for continuation 
of the Federal saline water conversion 
program, together with a bill which he 
is introducing for himself and Mr. AL- 
LOTT and Mr. ANDERSON to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to continue a 
program of research, development, and 
demonstration of processes for the con- 
version of saline and other chemically 
contaminated water for beneficial use 
and for the treatment of saline and other 
chemically contaminated waste water, to 
maintain or improve the quality of nat- 
ural waters, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACKSON 

Mr. President, I introduce for myself and 
the Senior Senators from Colorado and New 
Mexico, a bill to provide direction for the 
future of the saline water conversion pro- 
gram which is administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The last major legislative redirection of 
the saline water conversion program was 
made in 1961. Since that time only some 
minor amendments to the enabling meas- 
ures have beén made. The existing law au- 
thorizes a full program through Fiscal Year 
1972 and a subsequent three-year period 
to phase out contract commitments and 
collect data. All of this is subject to annual 
authorizations of appropriations. Last ses- 
sion both the Senate and the House In- 
terior Committees stated in reports (on the 
annual authorizing act) that they would 
consider the future of the program this year. 

It is appropriate in a research and devel- 
opment effort such as the saline water pro- 
gram to consider at intervals the accomplish- 
ments and status of the work and to re- 
direct the efforts. 

There are new opportunities at such re- 
view intervals to benefit from experience and 
form a better understanding of future needs. 
On February 10, I introduced, by request, 
the Administration’s bill to authorize the 
Fiscal Year 1972 appropriations for this 
program. I noted at that time that consid- 
eration of the Fiscal Year 1972 budget is 
closely related to the consideration of ena- 
bling legislation for future years. 
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The Administration has not yet made its 
recommendations regarding the future of 
the program. To facilitate action on the ap- 
propriations, therefore, I am introducing leg- 
islation which would extend the active re- 
search and development program for five 
more fiscal years. It would further provide for 
the orderly termination of research activities 
at the end of that time and the integration 
of other desalting functions with the water 
resource development programs of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

This bill reflects points brought out in 
the Committee’s hearing held last year and 
the regular reports which the Committee has 
received. I will be requesting the Adminis- 
tration’s comments on the bill, and I am 
hopeful that a sound program both for 
Fiscal Year 1972 and future years will be 
achieved. 
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A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to continue a program of research, 
development, and demonstration of proc- 
esses for the conversion of saline and 
other chemically contaminated water for 
beneficial use and for the treatment of 
saline and other chemically contaminated 
waste water to maintain or improve the 
quality of natural waters, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the Act 

of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 328), as amended, 

is hereby further amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

The Congress in consideration of the Fed- 
eral responsibility for water resource con- 
servation by means of comprehensive plan- 
ning, planning and construction of water re- 
source development projects, administration 
of the navigable waterways, and mainte- 
nance of water quality standards finds that 
the technology for the conversion of saline 
and other chemically contaminated waters 
is vital to all these areas of responsibility. It 
is the policy of the Congress, therefore, to 
provide for the development and demonstra- 
tion of practicable means to convert saline 
and other chemically contaminated water to 
a quality suitable for municipal, industrial, 
agricultural and other beneficial uses and 
to improve the quality of saline and other 
chemically contaminated waste waters to 
protect the quality of natural waters. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed tc: 

(a) conduct, encourage, and promote basic 
scientific research and fundamental studies 
to deveolp effective and economical processes 
and equipment for the purpose of convert- 
ing saline and other chemically contami- 
nated water into water suitable for bene- 
ficial consumptive uses or for the purpose of 
treating waste waters to achieve qualities 
suitable for disposal into surface streams, 
groundwater bodies, or the ocean; 

(b) pursue opportunities arising during 
the course of research and studies authorized 
by subsection (a) of this section which have 
potential practical applications unrelated to 
water treatment in order to advance the 
work to the stage where such studies and 
research can be published in an effective 
form for utilization by others; 

(c) conduct engineering and technical 
work including the design, construction and 
testing of pilot plants, test beds, and modules 
to develop desalting processes and plant 
design concepts to the point of demonstra- 
tion on a practical scale; 

(d) study methods for the recovery and 
marketing of byproducts resulting from the 
desalination of water to offset the costs of 
treatment and to reduce impact on the en- 
vironment from the discharge of brines into 
lakes, streams, and other waters; and 

(e) undertake economic studies and sur- 
veys to determine present and prospective 
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costs of producing water for beneficial con- 
sumptive purposes in various parts of the 
United States by the saline water processes 
as compared with other standard methods, 
and by means of mathematical models or 
other methodologies prepare and maintain 
information concerning the relation of de- 
salting to other aspects of State, regional, 
and national comprehensive water resource 
planning: Provided, That in carrying out this 
function, the Secretary shall coordinate 
these studies with planning being performed 
under the provisions of the Water Resources 
Planning Act (79 Stat. 244), as amended. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to conduct preliminary investiga- 
tions and to explore potential cooperative 
agreements with non-Federal governmental 
entities and utilities in order to develop 
recommendations for Federal participation 
in the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of prototype plants utilizing desalting 
technologies for the production of water for 
consumptive use. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to report to the President and to the 
Congress, not later than one year after the 
date of this Act, his recommendation as to 
the best opportunity for the early construc- 
tion of a large-scale prototype desalting 
plant. In making his selection the Secretary 
shall consider the following: 

(i) plant size and process type best suited, 
within the presently available technology, to 
demonstrate the practicability of construc- 
tion and operation of a large-scale plant for 
water supply on a reliable basis and best 
suited to provide information on the man- 
agement problems and economics of such 
operations; 

(ii) availability of cooperating entity or 
entities willing and capable of entering into 
agreements and contracts providing a market 
for water and an operating agency for the 
plants; 

(iii) the availability of a site and the 
environmental considerations of an energy 
source and brine disposal; and 

(iv) the need for the development of new 
water sources in the location, 

(c) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary shall utilize the ex- 
pertise of the water and power marketing 
agencies of the Department of the Interior 
and of other Federal agencies as may be 
applicable to insure that the economic, 
financial, and engineering analyses of any 
potential plant and the agreements among 
participants which may later result will give 
full consideration to the integration and 
compatibility of the water production, energy 
use, and possible energy production of the 
prototype plant with the water and power 
systems of the region. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to accept 
financial and other assistance from any State 
or public agency in connection with studies 
or surveys relating to saline water conversion 
problems and facilities and to enter into 
contracts with respect to such assistance, 
which contracts shall detail the purposes for 
which the assistance is contributed. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Secretary may: 

(a) make grants to educational institu- 
tions and scientific organizations and enter 
into contracts with such institutions and 
organizations and with industrial or engi- 
neering firms; 

(b) acquire the services of chemists, physi- 
cists, engineers, and other personnel by con- 
tract or otherwise; 

(c) utilize the facilities of Federal scien- 
tific laboratories; 

(d) establish and operate necessary facil- 
ities and test sites at which to carry on the 
continuous research, testing, development, 
and programming necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act; 

(e) acquire secret processers, technical 
data, inventions, patent applications, pat- 
ents, licenses, land and interests in land 
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(including water rights), plants and facili- 
ties, and other property or rights by pur- 
chase, license, lease, or donation; 

(f) assemble and maintain pertinent and 
current scientific literature, both domestic 
and foreign, and issue bibliographical data 
with respect thereto; 

(g) cause on-site inspections to be made 
of promising projects, domestic and foreign, 
and, in the case of projects located in the 
United States, cooperate and participate in 
their development in instances in which the 
purposes of this Act will be served thereby; 

(h) foster and participate in regional, na- 
tional, and international conferences relat- 
ing to saline water conversion; 

(i) coordinate, correlate, and publish in- 
formation with a view to advancing the de- 
velopment of low-cost saline water conver- 
sion projects; and 

(J) cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with State and local 
departments, agencies and instrumentalities, 
and with interested persons, firms, institu- 
tions, and organizations. 

Sec. 5. (a) Research and development ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Secretary shall be 
coordinated or conducted jointly with the 
Department of Defense to the end that de- 
velopments under this Act which are pri- 
marily of a civil nature will contribute to 
the defense of the Nation and that de- 
velopments which are primarily of a military 
nature will, to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent compatible with military and security 
requirements, be available to advance the 
purposes of this Act and to strengthen the 
civil economy of the Nation. 

(b) The Secretary will cooperate with the 
Environmental Protection Agency to insure 
that research and development work per- 
formed under this Act makes the fullest pos- 
sible contribution to the improvement of 
processes and techniques for the treatment 
of saline and other chemically contaminated 
waste waters and to insure that the expe- 
rience, expertise, and data regarding desalt- 
ing technologies which have been acquired 
in the performance of the Saline Water Con- 
version Act and which will be acquired in 
performance of this Act will not be need- 
lessly duplicated by other programs, 

(c) The fullest cooperation by and with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of State, and other concerned agen- 
cies shall also be carried out in the interest 
of achieving the objectives of this Act. 

(d) All research within the United States 
contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, shall 
be provided for in such manner that all in- 
formation, uses, products, processes, patents, 
and other developments resulting from such 
research developed by Government expendi- 
ture will (with such exceptions and limita- 
tions, if any, as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary in the interest of national defense) 
be available to the general public. This sub- 
section shall not be so construed as to deprive 
the owner of any background patent relating 
thereto of such rights as he may have there- 
under. Within six months of the date of this 
Act, the Secretary shall publish rules in the 
Federal Register to give effect to the provi- 
sions of this subsection and shall subse- 
quently publish all revisions in the same 
manner. 

(e) The Secretary may dispose of water and 
byproducts resulting from his operations un- 
der this Act. All moneys received from dis- 
positions under this section shall be paid into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts ex- 
cept where such operations may be under- 
taken as a part of a Federal reclamation proj- 
ect in which case the financial provisions of 
Reclamation Law (32 Stat. 388 and Acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto) will govern. 
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(t) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to alter existing law with respect to 
the ownership and control of water. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 
Purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, to remain available 
until expended, as may be specified in annual 
appropriation authorization acts to carry out 
the provisions of this Act during the fiscal 
years 1973 to 1977 inclusive, and to finance, 
for not more. than three years beyond the 
end of said period, such grants, contracts, 
cooperative agreements, and studies as may 
theretofore have been undertaken pursuant 
to this Act and such activities as are required 
to correlate, coordinate, and round out the 
results of studies and research undertaken 
pursuant to this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1975, a report on: 

(1) the status of research and development 
work in progress under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2, subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d), 
along with a program for the orderly 
termination of these activities in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section; and 

(ii) the status of work in progress under 
the provisions of subsection 2(e) and section 
3 along with recommendations for the in- 
tegration of these remaining functions with- 
in the ongoing water resource programs of 
the Department of the Interior. 

(c) No new commitments shall be made 
under authority of this Act for cooperation 
with public or private agencies in foreign 
countries which require the expenditure of 
funds appropriated pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 8. As used in this Act— 

(a) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; 

(b) the term “saline water” includes sea 
water, brackish water, mineralized ground or 
surface water, and irrigation return flows; 

(c) the term “other chemically contami- 
nated water” includes agricultural runoff, 
municipal and industrial effluent, mine 
drainage, and naturally contaminated waters 
which contain chemicals not susceptible to 
removal by conventional sewage treatment 
methods but susceptible to removal by de- 
salting processes; 

(d) the term “United States” extends to 
and includes the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the ter- 
ritories of Guam and the Virgin Islands; 

(e) the term “pilot plant” means an ex- 
perimental unit of small size, usually less 
than 100,000 g.p.d. capacity, used for early 
evaluation and development of new or im- 
proved processes and to obtain technical and 
engineering data; 

(f) the term “test bed” means an inter- 
mediate-sized, experimental desalting plant 
of up to two million gallons per day capac- 
ity used for further evaluation and refine- 
ment of processes in the field and designed 
to facilitate the incorporation of experi- 
mental features for performance testing and 
to permit process changes and improvements 
as required; 

(g) the term “module” means a section or 
integral portion of a desalting plant which 
is used initially to study large-scale tech- 
nology and critical design features in prep- 
aration for subsequent prototype construc- 
tion; 

(h) the term “prototype” means a full- 
size, first-of-a-kind production plant used 
for the development, study, and demonstra- 
tion of full-sized technology, plant operation, 
and process economics. 

Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as the Saline 
Water Conversion Act of 1971. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
(for Mr. Jackson, for himself, 
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Mr. ALLOTT, Mr.. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. BELL- 
MON, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 
FANNIN) (by request): 

S. 992. A bill to establish a national 
land use policy; to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make grants to 
encourage and assist the States to pre- 
pare and implement land use programs 
for the protection of areas of critical 
environmental concern and the control 
and direction of growth and develop- 
ment of more than local significance; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to introduce, for 
Mr. Jackson, a bill, for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. STEVENS, and 
Mr. Fannin, to establish a national land 
use policy; to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make grants to encour- 
age and assist the States to prepare and 
implement land use programs for the 
protection of areas of critical environ- 
mental concern and the control and 
direction of growth and development of 
more than local significance; and for 
other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to submit a statement for Mr. 
Jackson by Mr. Jackson in connection 
with the bill, and have a letter of trans- 
mittal, together with an analysis relating 
to the bill, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and analysis were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. President, on behalf of several of my 
colleagues and myself, I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference a bill to establish a 
national land use policy, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make grants to 
encourage and assist the States to prepare 
and implement land use programs for the 
protection of areas of critical environmental 
concern and the control and direction of 
growth and development of more than local 
significance; and for other purposes. 

This legislation was submitted and rec- 
ommended by the Department of the In- 
terior and was referred to in President 
Nixon's message on the environment, which 
was submitted to the Congress on February 
8, 1971. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior accompanying this draft pro- 
posal together with a section-by-section anal- 
ysis be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To” establish a national 
land use policy to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make grants to encourage 
and assist the States in the preparation and 
implementation of land use programs for 
the protection of areas of critical environ- 
mental concern and the control and direc- 
tion of growth and development of more 
than local significance; and for other pur- 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 
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This legislative proposal was referred to 
in President Nixon's message on the environ- 
ment, which was submitted to the Congress 
on February 8, 1971. In it President Nixon 
stated: 

“The use of our land not only affects the 
natural environment but shapes the pat- 
tern of our daily lives. Unfortunately, the 
sensible use of our land is often thwarted 
by the inability of the many competing and 
overlapping local units of government to 
control land use decisions which have re- 
gional significance. 

“While most land use decisions will con- 
tinue to be made at the local level, we must 
draw upon the basic authority of State gov- 
ernment to deal with land use issues which 
spill over local jurisdictional boundaries. 
The States are uniquely qualified to effect 
the institutional reform that is so badly 
needed, for they are closer to the local 
problems than is the Federal Government 
and yet removed enough from local tax and 
other pressures to represent the broader 
regional interests of the public. Federal pro- 
grams which influence major land use deci- 
sions can thereby fit into a coherent pat- 
tern.” 

The proposed bill encourages the States 
to exercise their responsibility more fully to 
deal with certain critical land use problems 
of more than local impact. Under the pro- 
posal Federal grants would be made to as- 
sist States in developing and managing land 
use programs, Grants for up to 50% of cost 
would be made to develop State land use pro- 
grams, including plans covering selected 
areas, and laws or regulations necessary to 
implement the programs. 

Grants would also be made for up to 50% 
of the cost of managing State land use pro- 
grams which meet certain requirements set 
forth in the draft bill, For example, the pro- 
grams should include methods for inventory- 
ing, designating and exercising control over 
the use of land within areas of critical en- 
vironmental concern or areas impacted by 
key facilities, as well as methods for con- 
trolling large-scale development and methods 
for assuring that local laws and regulations 
do not restrict development of regional bene- 
fit, and for controlling land use around new 
communities. 

The proposed bill authorizes the President 
to designate an agency to issue guidelines 
to assist Federal agencies in carrying out the 
requirements of this Act. I understand that 
the President intends to give this respon- 
sibility to the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

While the Department of the Interior is 
assigned the primary responsibility for the 
administration of this program, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
will share this responsibility with regard to 
those aspects of the State land use program 
dealing with large-scale development, key 
facilities, development and land use of re- 
gional benefit and new communities. 

A section-by-section analysis of the bill is 
enclosed. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGERS C. B. Morton, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The proposed bill would establish a Na- 
tional Land Use Policy to encourage the 
States to plan and regulate land use in cer- 
tain critical areas. 

Section 101—declares Congressional find- 
ings that present State and local institu- 
tional arrangements for planning and regu- 
lating land use are inadequate and have 
resulted in haphazard land development and 
the loss of important environmental values. 
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It is in the national interest to encourage 
and assist the States in strengthening the 
institutional framework for planning and 
controlling the use of non-Federal lands. 

Section 102—contains definitions. “Areas 
of critical environmental concern” are areas 
where uncontrolled development could re- 
sult in irreversible damage to important 
values. Such areas include coastal zones and 
estuaries and other similar areas. “Key fa- 
cilities” are public facilities which tend to 
induce development of more than local im- 
pact, such as airports and highway inter- 
changes. “Development and land use of re- 
gional benefit’ means private development, 
the regional need for which outweighs a lo- 
cal conflicting interest. 

Section 103—authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to make two successive annual 
grants of up to 50% of the cost to States 
of developing a land use program. Prior to 
receiving the second grant, the State must 
submit a report of its progress in develop- 
ing a program. 

Section 104—authorizes the Secretary to 
make grants of up to 50% of the cost to 
States of managing their land use program. 
Such grants will be made only if the State 
program, in the Secretary’s judgment, meets 
certain specified criteria. It must include 
methods for inventorying, designating and 
exercising State control over areas of criti- 
cai environmental concern and areas im- 
pacted by key facilities, a method for assur- 
ing that local regulations do not restrict 
land use and private development of regional 
benefit, a policy for influencing the location 
of new communities, a method for control- 
ling proposed large-scale development of 
more than local impact on the environment 
and a detailed schedule for implementing all 
aspects of the program, The program must 
not exclude areas of critical environmental 
concern to the Nation and must take into ac- 
count the unique values and fragile nature 
of coastal zones and estuaries, particularly 
coastal wetlands. The program must also 
meet certain other organizational and pro- 
cedural requirements. 

Section 105—requires the Secretary to 
consult with Federal agencies with activities 
or programs affecting land use before mak- 
ing a program management grant. The Sec- 
retary shall not approve such a grant unless 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment is satisfied that those aspects of 
the State land use program dealing with 
large-scale development and key facilities, 
development and land use of regional bene- 
fit, and new communities meet the require- 
ments of section 104. The Secretary shall 
act on a program management grant appli- 
cation within 6 months after receipt of the 
State’s land use program. 

Section 106—establishes a requirement for 
consistency of Federal projects and activities 
with State land use programs. It also re- 
quires that Federal agencies submitting en- 
vironmental statements pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy Act include 
a detailed statement of the relationship of 
the proposed Federal action to any applica- 
ble State land use program which has been 
found eligible for a management grant. 

Section 107—requires that where a State 
has not been found eligible for a manage- 
ment grant, any major Federal action sig- 
nificantly affecting the use of non-Federal 
lands proposed after December 31, 1974, must 
be preceded by a public hearing at least 
180 days before the proposed action, fol- 
lowed by detailed findings upon which the 
Secretaries of the Interior or Housing and 
Urban Development will be allowed to com- 
ment, unless the President determines that 
the interests of the United States are to the 
contrary. 

Section 108—authorizes the Secretary to 
provide advice upon request to States about 
areas of critical environmental concern to 
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the Nation and directs Federal agencies to 
share pertinent expertise with the States. 

Section 109—authorizes the President to 
designate an agency to issue guidelines to 
assist Federal agencies carrying out their 
responsibilities under the Act. 

Section 110—authorizes the Secretary to 
allocate grant funds to the States on the 
basis of State population and growth, ex- 
tent of coastal areas and areas of critical 
environmental concern and other relevant 
factors. No grant funds shall be used by the 
State to acquire real property. 

Section 111—authorizes the Secretary to 
develop, in consultation with other inter- 
ested parties, rules and regulations covering 
the submission and review of grant applica- 
tions and to require reports concerning the 
status and operation of the program. It re- 
quires that certain records be kept and au- 
thorizes the Secretary and the Comptroller 
General to audit and examine such records. 
It further provides that nothing in this Act 
shall extend State territorial jurisdictions 
or be construed to conflict with other Fed- 
eral statutes or regulations. 

Section 112—authorizes the appropriation 
of $20 million in each fiscal year 1972 through 
1976 for grants to States. It further author- 
izes the appropriation of such sums as neces- 
sary for the Departments of Interior and 
Housing and Urban Development to admin- 
ister the program. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
(for Mr. Jackson, for himself, 
Mr. Attorr, and Mr. COOPER) 
(by request) : 

S. 993. A bill to provide for the co- 
operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States with respect to en- 
vironmental regulations for mining op- 
erations, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to introduced a bill au- 
thored by the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr, Jackson), and offered by Mr. 
Jackson, for himself and Senators AL- 
LOTT and Cooper, to: provide for cooper- 
ation between the Federal Government 
and the States with respect to environ- 
mental regulations for mining operations 
and for other purposes. 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

8.994. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish a na- 
tional water control engineering research 
laboratory at Lake Carl Blackwell, Still- 
water, Okla. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a national water 
control engineering research laboratory 
at Lake Carl Blackwell located close to 
Stillwater, Okla. 

If established, this laboratory would 
assist in our efforts to solve the immense 
environmental problems we are experi- 
encing. Intensive water control engineer- 
ing research is essential for continued 
progress in land treatment and water- 
shed protection, and the laboratory to be 
established by this bill could carry out 
this type of research. 

Lake Carl Blackwell is an ideal loca- 
tion for the laboratory. In fact it was 
concluded by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in 1959 that this location was 
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ideal. In Senate Document No. 59, 86th 
Congress, it is stated: 

The unique facilities available at this lo- 
cation should be expanded to serve as a cen- 
ter for evaluating engineering design of con- 
servation structures including vegetation 
that are an important part of the rapidly 
expanding watershed programs authorized 
under Public Law 83-566, as amended: 


Even though recommended in 1959, 
unfortunately action has not been taken 
on this project. 

Because of the pressing need for this 
Nation and the entire world to control 
our environmental problems, I hope that 
Congress will act promptly on this legis- 
lation, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
printed portions of a proposal in support 
of this laboratory be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL WATER CONTROL 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH LABORATORY To BE 
LOCATED AT LAKE CARL BLACKWELL, STILL- 
WATER, OKLA. 

ENVIRONMENT AND MAN 

Man occupies the earth and uses its re- 
sources for his survival. As his numbers in- 
crease, man taxes the capacity of the earth 
and atmosphere to assimilate his waste prod- 
ucts. In this respect, man is like certain 
simple organisms, which, given an unlimited 
food supply, proliferate exponentially until 
further growth is stopped by the toxicity of 
their own wastes, What is this threshold limit 
for man? Can it be pushed upward by 
technology? 

Man’s occupancy and use of the earth alter 
the interaction between cilmate and land, 
particularly the distribution and movement 
of the waters on and beneath the surface of 
the earth. For example, as he cultivates fields, 
runoff may be increased, and certainly as he 
paves urban areas for roads, parking areas 
and building tops, he greatly increases runoff. 
At the same time that he Increases runoff he 
encroaches on the river channels and flood- 
plains and thereby doubly increases the pos- 
sibility of flood. 

If man is going to continue to increase his 
numbers and to extend a high standard of 
living to all, some drastic physical changes 
will be needed in the arrangement of his liy- 
ing areas, his production areas, both farm 
and industrial, or his recreation areas and 
the water drainage and storage system. He 
will need to establish an equilibrium between 
his activities and the forces of nature so a 
healthful and enjoyable environment will be 
maintained. This environment will not be a 
forest primeval, nor can it ever be again. But 
it will be one that man can enjoy and one in 
which a new ecological balance will be struck. 
This will take all the skills of man and new 
knowledge yet to be gained to achieve. All 
engineering and sciences will be involved. 
Water control engineering will be but one of 
these, but nevertheless a very important one. 
Therefore, a laboratory for Water Control 
Engineering Research is proposed. This la- 
boratory will be dedicated to the solution of 
the water control aspect of environmental 
problems. Its outlook and impact will be 
nationwide. 

WHAT IS WATER CONTROL ENGINEERING? 

It is Flood Control: If man is to use and 
occupy the floodplain he must prevent high 
water from covering it by building upstream 
floodwater retarding dams, by increasing 
the water carrying capacity of the stream 
channel, or by building levees. 

It is Erosion and Sediment Control: Flow- 
ing or falling water is the principal agent 
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for eroding land, moving sediment, degrading 
or aggrading stream channels, scouring 
streambanks, or undermining hydraulic 
structures. Therefore, erosion and sediment 
control depend upon water control. 

It is Water Supply: Much of man’s need for 
water is met by surface water supplies. These 
supplies are directly dependent upon rain 
and snow and thus their availability will vary 
as the climate varies. Reservoirs may be 
needed to store water during the rainy sea- 
son to use during the dry season. Also, canals 
may be needed to bring the water from the 
reservoir to the point of use. 

It is Water Measurement: Planning water 
control works, whether for flood control or 
water supply, requires estimates of the rates 
and quantities of water flow which can be 
expected to occur. These estimates are based 
on measurements of runoff from research 
watersheds. Weirs and flumes especially de- 
signed for this purpose measure the runoff. 

It is Water Level Control: In coastal and 
tidelands areas agricultural productivity can 
be greatly increased by careful control of 
ground water level, by keeping out salt water 
which comes in with the rising tide, and by 
supplemental irrigation from abundant fresh 
water in the drainage ditches. Special water 
control structures can make these operations 
possible. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


The total installation cost of structural 
measures for watershed work plans approved 
as of June 30, 1967, was a little over one 
billion dollars. Yet this large sum is for work 
on less than 5% of the land needing water- 
shed treatment. Thus it can be expected that 
the ultimate investment in structural meas- 
ures for watershed treatment alone will 
exceed 20 billion dollars, Research to assure 
that the structural works will be adequate, 
safe and economic is urgently needed. 


THE PROBLEMS 
1. Flood control 


How deep will water flow in channels and 
over floodplains? 

Depth of flow depends upon the hydraulic 
roughness of the channel or land surface. 
This roughness is unknown for many sur- 
faces. 

How can a floodwater retarding dam be 
protected against damage by a super flood? 

The emergency spillway provides this pro- 
tection, but much still needs to be known 
about the effectiveness and efficiency of earth 
and grass-lined spillways commonly used for 
this purpose on upstream reservoirs. 

Under what condition is riprap needed to 
protect the face of an earth dam? What size 
should it be and where should it be placed? 

Riprap can nearly double the cost of a 
dam. It is not always needed, yet when it is, 
it is needed badly. Criteria are not available 
for making this determination of need. 

How can cavitation be prevented at the 
juncture of the drop inlet and conduit of a 
principal spillway? 

Cavitation is an extremely destructive 
hydraulic phenomenon that can occur where 
high velocity flow separates from an adjacent 
surface. This separation can be prevented by 
proper shaping of the transition at the junc- 
ture. However, the curved surfaces required 
are costly to construct in concrete. A single 
transition, free of cavitation potential, is still 
needed. 

What is the best form of trash rack for a 
principal spillway? 

The ideal trash rack is one which will in- 
tercept anything in the water which could 
plug the spillway and at the same time not 
become plugged itself. The ideal rack is still 
being sought. 

How can floodwater be conveyed through 
an urban area? 

Open channels are the usual means of 
carrying a flood. In urban area they are usu- 
ally paved for permanence. The smooth pav- 
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ing and steep grades result in high speed 
fiows that are easily disturbed by the curves 
or narrow bridge openings in confined, urban 
channels with destructive waves a conse- 
quence, 

2. Erosion control 

How should terrace systems be designed? 

The increased spacings and increased 
lengths of terraces have required more care- 
ful design to achieve the utmost economy 
in their construction. Also, the use of paral- 
lel terraces has resulted in irregular grades 
for terraces. The principles of spatially varied, 
nonuniform flow should be followed in their 
design. Research is needed to determine the 
appropriate design procedures under these 
conditions and to evaluate the physical con- 
stants in the flow formulas. 

How can shifting streams be controlled? 

Accelerated meander and cross section 
changes of natural or constructed channels 
can result from changes in the flow or sedi- 
ment carried by the stream or from improper 
design of a constructed channel. Proper 
grades and cross sections must be determined 
for these streams. Bank protection methods 
need to be devised and evaluated. Grade 
control structures need study. The possible 
use of sediment traps needs to be explored. 

What is the best way to dissipate the 
energy of the outfiow from a pipe spillway? 

The least expensive method for dissipating 
excess energy is to allow the jet of water to 
form a scour poo] at the outlet of the spill- 
way. However, under some conditions, not 
yet defined, the scour pool will grow so large 
as to undercut the toe of the dam or to 
threaten the safety of nearby structures. A 
riprapped pool or a concrete stilling basin 
is then required. Criteria are needed for de- 
termining the need for protection at pipe 
outlets. 

3. Water supply 

How can water be conveyed from a reservoir 
to the point of use? 

Conveyance canals require entrance and 
exit structures and crossings or siphons along 
the way. These must be properly sized to 
match the capacity of the canal, and pro- 
tected from self-destruction by water erosion. 

4. Water measurement 

How can water flow be measured? 

The measurement of streamflow is made 
difficult by the presence of sediment in the 
flow, by extremely flat stream gradients as 
in coastal areas, and by steep stream gradi- 
ents as in mountain areas. The design of 
special measuring devices requires laboratory 
testing. 


HOW CAN THESE PROBLEMS BE SOLVED? 


Water problems are solved by a combina- 
tion of experience, research, and analysis. Of 
these, research contributes most to a rapid 
solution of a problem. It is a vital component 
in the formula for progress in any endeavor, 
and particularly so for water resources de- 
velopment. 

The research on the problems presented in 
the foregoing is best conducted in a hy- 
draulic laboratory. There, field problems can 
be simulated and experimental control struc- 
tures built full scale or model size for investi- 
gation. 

NEEDED FACILITIES 


The Center should include an indoor hy- 
draulic laboratory, an outdoor hydraulic lab- 
oratory, offices, and shops. 

The indoor laboratory should have model 
basins, test flumes, and calibration equip- 
ment. The water supply should be self-con- 
tained and recirculated. Volumetric or weigh- 
ing tanks are needed. 

The outdoor hydraulic laboratory should 
have a large, sloping area upon which experi- 
mental structures can be built. A large sup- 
ply of water, up to 500 cubic feet per second 
will be required, This can be obtained by 
gravity flow from a large reservoir and con- 
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veyed to the experiments by open channels. 
A low level reservoir may be needed to re- 
ceive the waste water for subsequent return 
to the main reservoir by pumping. 

The shops should be completely equipped 
for woodworking, metal working, plastic 
working, pipe and sheet metal fabricating, 
and servicing electronic and other instru- 
ments. 

The research staff should include hydraulic 
engineers from the fields of civil and agri- 
cultural engineering with experience in both 
structures and channels. An agronomist 
would be needed to work on grass linings for 
conservation channels and spillways and on 
other vegetation for structures protection. 
Expertise would also be needed in sediment 
movement and channel stability, soils me- 
chanics, electronic instrumentation, and 
computer technology. 

It is recommended in Senate Document No. 
59 that as of March 1, 1970, that $900,000 
be made available for construction of facil- 
ities and that $660,000 be allotted annually 
for operating funds. However, to perform the 
research on the scale envisioned would re- 
quire a facility costing at least $2,000,000. 


LOCATION OF THE LABORATORY 


U.S. Senate Document No. 59, 86th Con- 
gress, recommended that a Center for the 
engineering design of conservation struc- 
tures be located in either Oklahoma or Ten- 
nessee. The document then singles out Okla- 
homa by saying, “Special mention should be 
made of the excellent water supply provided 
by Lake Carl Blackwell near the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station campus 
where the Agricultural Research Service and 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion are conducting research on design of 
engineering structures for use in conserva- 
tion operations,” and by saying further, 
“Stillwater, Okla—The unique facilities 
available at this location should be expanded 
to serve as a center for evaluating engineer- 
ing design of conservation structures includ- 
ing vegetation that are an important part of 
the rapidly expanding watershed programs 
authorized under Public Law 83-566, as 
amended.” 

The document stipulates that “A necessary 
requirement for such a center on this subject 
is an adequate supply of water with ample 
head for testing models cr essential parts of 
all structures required in watershed programs 
administered by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It is also essential for the require- 
ments of departmental action programs that 
research on design problems have first prior- 
ity. Ample and suitable land should be avail- 
able for outdoor testing of conservation 
Structures and necessary appurtenances 
thereto. It would also be desirable to locate 
such a laboratory where testing would not be 
seriously hampered by cold weather. 

“The center should be located at or ad- 
jacent to a land-grant college or a university 
with strong programs in areas related to the 
work of the center.” 

The site at Lake Carl Blackwell near Still- 
water, Oklahoma, meets the requirements set 
forth. Furthermore, there is a research sta- 
tion there now which could provide a nucleus 
for the new laboratory. 

The land-grant institution at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma State University, is a strong school 
in soil and water conservation research and 
teaching. The University is also the location 
for the Oklahoma Water Resource Research 
Institute. Association with these institutions 
would strengthen the new laboratory. Still- 
water, Oklahoma is the place to locate the 
Center for Water Control Engineering Re- 
search. 


Mr. HARRIS. Therefore, Mr. President, 
we are asking that except for any project 
held up or delayed for environmental 
reasons, these projects presently being 
delayed by the President may be turned 
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loose and the funds now being held up 
may be permitted to be expended for 
these purposes previously approved by 


Congress. 
Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 995. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
K. Downie. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 996. A bill for the relief of certain 
air taxi mail transportation operators. 
Referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S.J. Res. 57. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to establish maxi- 
mum age limits for certain officers of the 
Government. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1970, during the closing hours 
of the 91st Congress, the senior Senator 
from Delaware, the Honorable John J. 
Williams, introduced a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to our Consti- 
tution for the purpose of establishing a 
mandatory retirement age for Federal 
judges and for the Members of the Con- 
gress. On the following day, I introduced 
a similar proposal in the House. Today, I 
am reintroducing his proposal. 

The name John Williams is synony- 
mous with personal integrity. Perhaps he 
was most aptly described by the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) on the day 
Senator Williams announced his inten- 
tion to retire. Senator CURTIS said: 

Senator John Williams stands high above 
the crowd in moral integrity and courage. 
On numerous times he has led the fight 
and stood without many followers for right- 
eousness in government. Many departments 
and agencies operate more efficiently be- 
cause of what John Williams has done and 
the fear of what he might do. The mere 
presence of John Williams in the Senate is 
a force for good. 


Although that force in the person of 
John Williams is no longer in the Senate, 
we have all learned much from his 
example. 

In deciding not to pursue a fifth term 
in this body, it cannot be doubted that 
Senator Williams was again trying by 
his example to foster a change for good. 
He was cognizant that the work of the 
Congress was ever expanding; that the 
days of concluding the business of the 
Congress by midsummer or early fall 
were far behind us. To serve the needs 
of a nation whose wrongs cry out for im- 
mediate attention, the business of the 
legislature must be a year-round activity. 
The obligations of the Members of Con- 
gress to their constituency and to the 
Nation demands much. There is only so 
much time, and that time is precious. 

The same situation we have in Con- 
gress exists in the courts. Today, we all 
are concerned about ways to reduce 
court backlog to provide every accused 
individual a trial within 60 days follow- 
ing his arrest and to provide all people 
a reasonable access to the courts for the 
redress of grievances. This pressure is 
felt by no one more than by our Federal 
judges on whose shoulders much of this 
great burden falls, 
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Senator Williams was also concerned 
with the problems that some Federal 
judges presently serve on the Federal 
judiciary long past the age where they 
can follow the arguments of a long tedi- 
ous trial. The result of this situation is 
that we are getting court decisions and 
opinions rendered by young law clerks 
who have no responsibility to the people. 

A similar situation also exists in the 
Congress. We all recognize that in some 
cases where men have served too long i 
the Congress decisions are frequently 
made by staff members. Not only is this 
bad practice judicially but it is also bad 
legislatively. 

This constitutional amendment which 
Iam proposing today will accomplish the 
following: First, it will not allow the ap- 
pointment to the Federal bench of any- 
one 70 years of age, and will reauire 
those already on the Federal bench to 
retire 30 days after reaching such age; 
second, it will not allow anyone 65 years 
of age to run for election to the Senate 
of the United States—this will have the 
desired effect that no Senator be 70 years 
of age or over; and, third, it will not per- 
mit a person to run for election to the 
House of Representatives who is 68 years 
of age, which will result in the similar 
situation that no Member of the House 
of Representatives be 70 years of age or 
over. 

This is the principal content of the 
legislation introduced by Senator Wil- 
liams last December. I have modified this 
legislation somewhat to grant immunity 
from its impact to certain persons al- 
ready serving in the Federal judiciary 
and to those Members of the Congress 
who are 60 years of age or older when 
this legislation is submitted to the States 
for ratification. 

It is my belief that we must make spe- 
cial consideration for both of these 
groups in view of the vast sacrifices they 
have made to enter public life, and with- 
out benefit of the knowledge that this be 
adopted. Accordingly, Federal judges who 
have not served the minimum number of 
years required by law to become eligible 
for their pension benefits, which is their 
salary for life, will be allowed to remain 
on the bench until that minimum time 
has been served. 

Members of Congress equally have 
sacrificed much to enter public life. I be- 
lieve that it would be unfair to require 
those now close to the ages at which re- 
tirement from the Congress would be re- 
quired to be bound by its provisions. 
Thus, I have included in the language of 
this amendment a provision that will 
allow those 60 years of age when this 
legislation is submitted to the States for 
ratification to be exempt from the impact 
of this amendment. These individuals 
will be allowed to continue to hold office 
and to seek reelection to that office with 
no restrictions as to age. Of course, those 
Members so affected are free to elect to 
choose not to utilize this special provi- 
sion. 

I have chosen the age of 60 years be- 
cause I believe it presents a viable cutoff. 
I do not believe that this special exemp- 
tion should be available to all the Mem- 
bers of Congress since sometime in the 
future it would allow to exist a special 
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exempt class of legislators, something 
which I would not approve. And in draw- 
ing any line such as this, there will al- 
ways be inequities. There is no rational 
justification for 60 years of age, just as 
there would not be one for drawing the 
line at 59 or 61. The fact of the matter is 
that I believe that a line must be drawn. 

Mr. President, a mandatory retirement 
age is not unknown in America. In 1966, 
we in the Congress determined that civil 
service employees must retire at age 70. 
American business has long considered 
65 as an appropriate age for its executive 
employees to step aside for younger men. 
There is even a movement toward a 
younger retirement age. While these 
practices have created some problems 
especially for those retiring, the move- 
ment has been for the pursuit of excel- 
lence and fairness, and not to give spe- 
cial consideration for the younger 
generation. 

In this vein, Senator Williams con- 
cluded that it was time for this country 
to recognize that its political leaders too 
are mere mortals and that the passage of 
time does impair us all. This country and 
the electorate deserve the best qualified 
men available, mentally as well as physi- 
cally. I do not believe that this proposal 
will infringe on that quest, but will act 
to improve our federal system of govern- 
ment. 

Further, the talents of these great 
leaders who will retire according to this 
proposed constitutional imperative will 
not be wasted. Just as the expertise of 
past Presidents is utilized by those who 
now hold that high office, so too would 
the expertise of these retired Members 
become available as resources to those 
who would follow in their stead. Those 
retired judges, Senators, and Represent- 
atives will serve the Nation still as valued 
citizens of the Republic. 

Finally, in introducing this legislation, 
Senator Williams hoped that this Con- 
gress would actively consider the enact- 
ment of this legislation. It is my hope, 
too, that the committee to which this 
proposal is referred will soon call hear- 
ings to deliberate on its value. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res, 57 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years after its submission 
to the States for ratification: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No person who has attained the 
age of seventy years shall be appointed to 
be a judge of the United States. Within thirty 
days after attaining seventy years of age, any 
judge of the United States shall retire from 
regular active service. Any such judge who 
holds a judgeship on the date in which this 
article is ratified may continue in regular 
active service until the later of that date 
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on which he attains such age or thirty days 
after the date on which he has served the 
minimum number of years required by law, 
in effect on such ratification date, as a con- 
dition of continuing to receive, during his 
lifetime, the salary of the office upon resig- 
nation or retirement from regular active 
service. 

“Sec. 2. No person who has attained the 
age of sixty-five years shall be a Senator, 
except that any Senator who attains such 
age while in such office may serve for the 
remainder of the term for which he was 
elected or appointed. This section shall not 
apply to any person who is a Senator on the 
date that this article is submitted to the 
States for ratification and who is sixty years 
of age or older as of such date. 

“Sec. 3. No person who has attained the 
age of sixty-eight years shall be a Repre- 
sentative, except that any Representative 
who attains such age while in such office may 
serve for the remainder of the term for which 
he was elected. This section shall not apply 
to any person who is a Representative on the 
date that this article is submitted to the 
States for ratification and who is sixty years 
of age or older as of such date.” 


By Mr. BELLMON: 

S.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Commission on Energy, and 
for other purposes. To the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in order 
to provide a forum for disclosing the 
facts of our current energy supply situa- 
tion, as well as a mechanism for both 
Houses of Congress to deal effectively 
with the problem, I am today introducing 
legislation to establish a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Energy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the bill be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Nation’s energy crisis grows worse 
every day. Evidences of the problem are 
to be found at every hand. 

The Federal Power Commission re- 
cently issued a report showing that some 
areas of the country may expect to ex- 
perience power supply shortages this 
coming summer; that pipeline companies 
operating storage facilities will be faced 
with a problem of replenishing their full 
storage capacity during the summer sea- 
son; and that the natural gas supply re- 
mains tight. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Hollis M. Dole, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Mineral Resources, reported that the de- 
mand for energy supplies is growing 
greater at a time when gas supplies are 
short, nuclear power development is be- 
hind schedule and coal is being forced 
out of big city markets because it cannot 
meet air quality standards. 

According to Mr. Dole: 

By 1985 the United States is going to re- 
quire—at the very least—almost double the 
amount of energy it used last year to heat 
its homes, power its factories, mines and 
transportation systems, and in general to ac- 
complish the work that must go on in a large 
industrialized high-consumption — society. 
This says nothing at all about the sources 
from which this energy must come, or the 
form in which it will be used. 


But, in Mr. Dole’s words: 


It is upon these critically important mat- 
ters of form and source of our energy supplies 
that the strength, growth and security of our 
nation depends. 


The Interior Department official said 
the domestic oil supply is failing while we 
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are reaching a point where foreign oil is 
not only unreliable, but costly as well. As 
he points out: 

Despite the announced purpose of the 
oil import control program to prevent criti- 
cal dependence upon foreign sources of oll, 
the East Coast is now critically dependent 
upon foreign sources for the ofl which sup- 
plies nearly half its industrial energy. 

Mr. Dole stresses the fact that not 
since the early 1920’s has the United 
States been without a cushion of “spare 
capacity” in its domestic production to 
call upon in the event of a sudden failure 
of our normal petroleum supply sources. 
It would be a totally new experience to 
be dependent upon foreign oil sources 
not only for a substantial and growing 
part of our normal oil supply, but for all 
our emergency supply. Ironically, it has 
been the failure of foreign oil supply that 
has been the cause of all our emergency 
needs for oil since the end of World War 
II. 

So we look to our domestic oil and gas 
industry to meet the crisis by finding new 
sources of energy supplies. But that in- 
dustry is facing a financial bind created 
by unfavorable world conditions and dis- 
couraging government policies. 

The Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America reports the number of 
new natural gas drilling ventures is 
declining for lack of incentives under 
present price levels, set by the Federal 
Power Commission. Despite inflationary 
trends in production costs, wellhead 
prices on natural gas are near 1960 levels. 

Environmental restrictions on the 
quality of fuel used by industry are 
forcing oil and gas producers to spend 
large sums of money to research means 
of cleaning up the fuel we do have. In 
Alaska, exploitation of huge oil reserves 
is being slowed down by lengthy debate 
on what effects a proposed pipeline across 
the State will have on the environment. 

The continuing Middle East crisis has 
resulted in a shortage of tankers, causing 
a jump in the cost of transporting crude 
oil to American refineries. 

Recent tax laws reduced the oil in- 
dustry’s depletion allowance, curtailing 
industry funds for new ventures by about 
$700 million per year. 

Despite the obvious threat to our 
security and economy, our Government 
has on occasion threatened to import 
more foreign oil to prevent oil industry 
price adjustments. 

Mr. President, it is apparent that 
present regulations of the oil and gas 
industry are incompatible with solving 
the energy crisis. 

We must recognize that we have a 
serious problem and it is one that cannot 
be solved by sticking our heads in the 
sand. 

Government officials and private citi- 
zens alike must be informed about our 
country’s energy needs, how they can be 
met, and how much we must pay to un- 
cover new supply sources before we will 
be able to make the necessary decisions 
for which directions to take. 

Mr. President, I realize that efforts 
are already being put forth to review 
thoroughly the entire spectrum of the 
Nation’s energy needs. I am a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 45, providing for 
a study of a national fuels and energy 
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policy by the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. This is indeed a 
worthy piece of legislation and is a much 
needed step, but because of the magni- 
tude of the problem, I believe we should 
go “urther and create a special com- 
mittee with a single purpose. 

The legislation I am. introducing is 
tailored after the statute which estab- 
lished the joint congressional committee 
that regularly reviews the operation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It is my feeling that such a review is 
largely responsible for the great strides 
this country has made in atomic energy 
research and development. 

Mr. President, as a representative of 
a State which produces oil, gas, coal, 
and other minerals, and as a former 
Chairman of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, I am convinced that the 
energy industry can meet its responsibil- 
ity to supply the Nation with a reliable 
supply of low-cost energy. To my knowl- 
edge, there is no other major industry 
that can equal its record for holding 
down costs to consumers. 

The slowdown in new drilling ven- 
tures, the blackouts and brownouts of 
recent winters, and warnings of rapidly 
diminishing energy supplies make it es- 
sential that sound governmental deci- 
sions based upon full and accurate in- 
formation can be made in the future. I 
am hopeful the joint committee I have 
proposed will help accomplish this ob- 
jective. 

A primary reason for the present criti- 
cal situation is that no procedure for 
regular and continuing public review 
exists. Public debate and disclosure of 
facts relating to our energy situation 
would produce a much greater under- 
standing on the part of American con- 
sumers as well as Government officials 
who are charged with decisions relating 
to the welfare of our country. 

I am hopeful that the joint committee 
I have proposed will initially help to 
clear away much of the misunderstand- 
ing and confusion which surrounds cur- 
rent policies toward the energy industry, 
and will ultimately provide the farsight- 
edness necessary to prevent future crisis 
points from building in this all-impor- 
tant and vital segment of our economy. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
s. 32 


At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy) the names 
of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Risicorr) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 32, the Conversion Research Educa- 
tion and Assistance Act of 1971. 


sS. 34 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next 
printing, the names of Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. 
Burpicx, Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. Hansen, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. Mc- 
Gee, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MON- 
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DALE, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, Mr. Mus- 
KIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. Scott, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
TUNNEY, and Mr. WILLIAMS may be add- 
ed as cosponsors of S. 34, the Conquest 
of Cancer Act. I am pleased to say that 
we now have a total of 43 sponsors for 
this legislation, and that the bill has 
strong bipartisan support. Because of the 
widespread interest in the measure, I 
intend to begin hearings on it within the 
next few weeks. 
S. 41 


At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dore), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 41, to establish a National 
Information and Resource Center for the 
Handicapped. 

s. 70 

At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) was added as 
a@ cosponsor of S. 70, to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
to provide an additional source of financ- 
ing for the rural telephone program, and 
for other purposes. 

Ss. 376 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), on behalf of 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 376, the Vietnam Disengagement 
Act of 1971. 

5. 382 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
his name be added as a cosponsor of S. 
382, to promote fair practices in the con- 
duct of election campaigns for Federal 
political offices, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 537 


At the request of the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 537, to include chiropractor’s services 
among the benefits provided by the in- 
surance program established by part B 
of title XVIII of the Social Security Act. 

S. 555 


At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Sreveson) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 555, the Older 
American Community Service Employ- 
ment Act. 

s. 598 

At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 598, relating 
to judicial review of administrative ac- 
tions. 

S. 718 

At the request of the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. RotH), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 718, to create a 
catalog of Federal assistance programs. 
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sS. 870 


At the request of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wiuttams), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 870, a bill relating to the 
Emergency Commuter Relief Act of 1971. 


sS. 882 


At the request of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Boccs) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 882, authorizing pay- 
ment under medicare for services per- 
formed by a household aide. 


S. 883 


At the request of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 883, to establish an Institute 
on Retirement Income. 

S. 896 AND 8S. 905 


At the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 896 and S. 905, to 
prohibit the use of food-for-peace funds 
for military purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 15 

On behalf of the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bosses), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxuurcH), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cotton), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) , the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Washington, (Mr. 
Jackson), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Marutias), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MIL- 
LER), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MuskIzE), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. RotH), the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIK- 
ER), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. TUNNEY), were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
15, to designate the third week of April 
as Earth Week. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 58—SUBMIS- 
SION OF RESOLUTION TO EX- 
PRESS THE SENSE OF THE SENATE 
ON RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
BRANCHES OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting today a resolution which would 
express the sense of the Senate on a mat- 
ter of great importance insofar as it 
touches upon the relationship between 
the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government. I am joined in spon- 
soring this resolution by Senators BIBLE, 
CRANSTON, EAGLETON, GRAVEL, HOLLINGS, 
HuMPHREY, INOUYE, JACKSON, JORDAN of 
North Carolina, MAGNUSON, MCGEE, Mc- 
GOVERN, MONDALE, Moss, RANDOLPH, 


STEVENSON, SYMINGTON, TALMADGE and 
TUNNEY 


In. proper exercise of its legislative 
function, the Congress has authorized 
the construction of public works projects 
in the various States. Appropriations 
have been passed by the Congress after 
full consideration by the Appropriations 
Committees of both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, and the appro- 
priation bill has been signed by the Pres- 
ident. The President was critical of the 
Congress for adding new starts and in- 
creases over the amounts which he had 
requested in his budget for fiscal year 
1971. Prior to formulation of the 1972 
budget, the President placed in budgetary 
reserve funds affecting public works proj- 
ects in nearly all the States. He included 
construction projects previously funded 
but not initiated, projects recommended 
in the budget as new starts, and all con- 
gressional add-ons for planning and con- 
struction. This decision was stated to be 
without prejudice, pending completion of 
the 1972 budget. 

An analysis of the 1972 budget reflects 
a history of public works appropriations 
being subjected to freezes and thaws as a 
part of the President’s overall economic 
policy. 

The following statements appear in 
the special analyses accompanying the 
1972 budget: 

The construction moratorium imposed by 
the President in September 1969 to relieve 
inflationary pressures was terminated in 
June 1970. The 75% deferral of new con- 
struction contracts during 1970 resulted 
in shifting some $300 million of budget out- 
lays from 1970 to later years. Under the Pres- 
ident’s policy, the projects deferred in 1970 
will not be accelerated, but will now pro- 
ceed under normal program schedules. 

Some new projects funded in the 1970 
and 1971 budgets have been delayed to avoid 
aggravating inflationary conditions in local 
construction market areas and to comply 
with outlay ceilings imposed by the Con- 
gress. Almost all of these new projects are 
now programmed for starting in 1971 and 
1972. 

Construction costs are continuing to rise 
rapidly, adding to budget outlays. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s composite index of 
construction costs increased nearly 8% in 
the year ending September 1970, about the 
Same ás in the prior year. 


The fact that many of the projects will 
be scheduled for starts in fiscal year 1971 
and 1972 does not satisfy, to my mind, 
the unwarranted interference by the 
President into the legislative function 
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of the Congress purely as a part of his 
overall economic game plan. 

Over the past 2 years, we have been 
suffering from inflationary pressures, ac- 
companied by major unemployment. 
This unemployment has been especially 
high in the construction sector. When 
budgetary freezes are imposed by the 
Executive in the face of legislative ac- 
tion by the Congress to implement what 
is, in my opinion, a misguided economic 
policy, the Senate has the responsibility 
to speak out. 

By signing the public works appro- 
priation bills, and then placing items in 
budgetary reserve, the President is ex- 
ercising a peculiar power—a “partial 
temporary veto.” I find no constitutional 
basis for such action. 

There are several public works proj- 
ects in my own State of Oklahoma which 
have been delayed by the President's fund 
freezing. The Corps of Engineers has in- 
formed me that the withholding of funds 
on the Waurika Dam project has caused 
that project to be a full year behind 
its original schedule. Some funds will be 
available for the Waurika Dam during 
fiscal year 1971 but the project will not 
proceed on the schedule originally con- 
templated by the Congress. Other Okla- 
homa projects are still in reserve and 
funds will not be available until fis- 
cal year 1972. I append hereto a list 
of Corps of Engineer projects and the 
funds in reserve as of February 17, 1971. 

Mr. President the ultimate loser in 
this game of budgetary impounding is 
the taxpayer. Once a project has been 
approved by the Congress and signed into 
law by the Executive, it is nearly cer- 
tain that the work will eventually be 
completed. Delays such as those imposed 
by the President only add to the final 
cost to the taxpayer, since each year, 
construction costs increase. 

The projects which we are discussing, 
Mr. President, are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the communities affected there- 
by. Some provide fiood control measures, 
which can save life and property of citi- 
zens in the project region. Other projects 
are necesary to provide an adequate wat- 
er supply to meet the municipal and in- 
dustrial needs of the communities. It is 
not enough to relax the budgetary re- 
serve or to let funds out at a reduced 
pace. The funds should be spent and the 
projects completed insofar as possible, in 
accordance with the schedules prescribed 
by the Congress. 

I would like to make clear that this 
resolution is directed to those projects 
which are being held up for budgetary 
and fiscal reasons. I am not urging that 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal, which 
is in question due to its effect on the 
environment, be reinstated. My concern 
is directed to those projects which are 
environmentally sound but subject to de- 
lay as a part of the administration’s eco- 
nomic policy. 

I note with interest that the Subcom- 
mittee on Separation of Powers of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, under the 
able leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN}, 
is planning a study of the practice of 
impounding of appropriated funds in- 
sofar as it relates to the constitutional 
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powers of the Congress and the Execu- 
tive. I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina and 
hope that his work can elucidate the 
problems existing in this area and point 
the way to legal solutions. 

Pending full resolution of all of the 
constitutional issues involved, I feel that 
it is the responsibility of the Senate to 
stand in support of its legislative power 
and not let that power be eroded by un- 
warranted Executive action. 

I think it is bad economy to hold up 
those projects when we know they are 
going to be built anyway. History shows 
that inflation will result in added costs. 
As a matter of fact, it seems to me they 
should be constructed now in the interest 
of the economy, at a time when we ought 
to be stimulating the economy and creat- 
ing additional jobs, rather than the op- 
posite, as the President’s policy seems to 
entail. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
Corps of Engineers civil works, funds in 
the budgetary reserve for fiscal year 1971, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriate- 
ly referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 58) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as follows: 

S. Res. 58 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that (1) the President of the United States 
should provide for the immediate release of 
funds which were appropriated by Congress 
for public works under the Public Works for 
Water, Pollution Control, and Power Devel- 
opment and Atomic Energy Commission Ap- 
propriation Act, 1971, and which were placed 
in budgetary reserve for fiscal, economic and 
related budgetary reasons at his direction, 
and (2) construction of such public works, 
excepting those being reconsidered or de- 
layed for environmental reasons, should pro- 
ceed according to the schedules set and funds 
appropriated by the Congress in the exer- 
cise of its proper legislative function. 


The statement ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL WORKS, FUNDS IN BUDGETARY 
RESERVE, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Amount in 
reserve 


State and project 


1 $50, 000 


150, 000 
2100, 000 


Gila River and tributaries downstream 
from Painted Rock Dam 
eter a 


C) Little Rock levee. 

(FC) Red River levees and bank stabiliza- 
tion below Denison Dam, Ark., La., 
and Tex 

California: 
FC) Buchanan Lake. 

Chester Feather River. 

Cucamonga Creek 

Hidden Lake 

Lower San Joaquin River. 

Lytle and Warm Creeks. 

onterey Harbor 

Oakland Harbor. 

San Diego Harbor. 

Santa Paula Cree! 

) Tahquitz Creek 


(FC) 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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ETARY RESERVE, FISCAL YEAR 1971—Continued 


State and project 


Connecticut: 
(FC) Park River 
Florida: 
(FC) Central and Southern Florida. 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal____- 
Gu!f Intracoastal Waterway, St. Marks 
to Tampa Bay (ecological study)_._- 
Miami Harbor 


Spewrell Sluff Dam.. 
Trotters Shoals Lake, Ga. and S.C _ 


Heeia-Kea Harbor 
Kawaihae Harbor 
Waikiki Beach 


Stuart Gulch Dam.. .....-.....-....- 


FC) a District 23 (Dively), Kaskaskia 
AE CIE SAPEO TIR 
Lincoln Lake. ..... 
Lock and Dam 26, Alton, til. and Mo- 
Mississippi River between Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, Ill, and Mo.: 
Regulating works 
Mound City Lock and Dam, Ill. and Ky. 


) Big Pine Dam and Lake. 
Clifty Creek Dam and Lake.. 
Greenfield Bayou Levee... 
Lafayette Lake. 


Missouri River, Sioux ay to mouth, 
lowa, Kans., Mo., and Nebr. 
Waterloo 


Cedar Point Lake. 
Dodge City 
El Dorado Lake. 

) Grove Lake 


Br 


g; f 2 
88 38883 8383 8888 


” 
puji er 


Martins Fork Lake 
Painsville Lake... 
) Taylorsville Lake. 


5gs E 


wwe 


s 


Bayou Bodcau and tributaries.. 

Lake Pontchartrain and vicinity.. 
Mermentau River (Lake Arthur bridge). 
Michoud Canal 

Monroe floodwall - 

New Orleans to Venice hurricaja pro- 


E 
sees 


* 60 


e 
o 
on 
o- 


Ouachita River Levees 
Red River Waterway, La., Ark. Okla., 
and Tex. (Mississippi River to 
Shreveport only).-...-...--...- 
Massachusetts: 
(N Fall River Harbor, Mass., and R.I... 
S: Saxonville 


i 
g 


a8 


~ Lexington Harbor.. 
Minnesota: 
(FC) Roseau River. 
(FC) Zumbro Rivers... -sa--an 
Mississippi: 
(FC) Tallahala Creek Dam and Lake. 


2 100, 000 
2 50, 000 


1 60, 000 


1 59, 000 
2 350, 000 


1 50, 000 


Brookfield Lake 
Chariton-Little Chariton Basins 
Dry Fork and East Fork Lakes (fishing 
river) (restudy)-2........._..._. 
Harry S Truman Reservoir (formerly 
Kaysinger Bluff Reservoir) 
Little Blue River Lakes 
Mercer Lake 1 140, 000 
Mississippi River Agricultural Area 
No. 8 (Elsberry drainage district)... 1 120, 000 
Pattonsburg Lake (town relocation 
only) 150, 000 
Union Lake «(advance participation, 
highway bridge). 2 300, 000 
2650, 000 


) Libby Dam and Lake 
tut ' a Creek and Tributaries.. . 31,310,000 


100, 000 
2 17220, 000 


FO “Albuquerque diversion channels 


` Cattaraugus Harbor. 
BE) Fire Island Inlet to Jones Inlet... 
Irondequoit Bay 


Howards Mill Dam and Lake.. 
Randleman Dam and Lake 
North Dakota: 
(FC) Mino 


(FC 


Salt Creek Lake 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL WORKS, FUNDS IN BUDG- 


State and project 


MP) Tacks ‘land Lake, Pa., N.J., and N.Y- 

Tennessee: 
(MP) J. Percy Priest Dam and Reservoir 
(Nashville Davidson County bridge)_ 


Aquilla Dam and Lake. 
et Red River chloride control 
he poor studies), Tex, Okla., 


hanes Lake 

Big Pine Lake.. 

Cooper Lake and Channels _ 

Corpus Christi ship Channel.. aac 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, New 
Orleans to Houston, 16 foot Channel, 
La., hoes Tex, (Corpus Christi cutoff 
on! 

Mouth of Colorado River... 

San Gabriel River tributary to Brazos 


tanec) Little Dell Dam and Lake 
Virginia: 
(FC) Four Mile Run.. 


Washiagon: 
MP) tittle Gnose Lock and Dam (additional 
Vancouver Lake. 


FC 
3 Wynoochee River Dam and Lake 
West Virginia: 
FC) Burnsville Lake 
FC) Leading Creek Lake 
= Rowlesbu 


Misceilaneous: p 
(N) Small navigation projects not dy oeli 
specific — costing up to $1,- 


000,000 (sec. 107) 

(FC) Small projects for flood control and re- 
lated purposes yA requiring specific 
legislation (sec. 20: 

(FC) asset facilities, completed proj- 


750, 000 


Total construction, general 


Flood control, Mississippi River and income 
Atchafalaya Basin.. 
Cache River 
Channel improvement 
St. Francis Basi 
West Kentucky tributaries 
Yazoo Basin: 


41, 117, 000 


Upper auxiliary channel 
Yazoo backwater (Muddy Bayou). . 


Total Mississippi River and tributaries.. 

General investigations: 
Gavins Point Dam and Lewis and Clark Lake, 
— and S. ati seats of Niobrara, 


ebr. =~ ee 


Grand total.........-.- 


1 Planning. 
2 Construction. — 
5 Land Acquisition, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 45 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virinia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Bay#), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
ton), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
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MuskIe£), the Senator from Oregon (Mr, 
Packwoop), the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL), the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Sponc), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Symincton), the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 45, to authorize the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to make a study of national fuels 
and energy policy. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 

At the request of the Senator from 

Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
and the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 6, to con- 
tinue funding for the Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals and outpatient clinics, pend- 
ing a study by Congress and the admin- 
istration. 


GENERAL REVENUE SHARING ACT 
OF 1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 5 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk to the adminis- 
tration’s revenue sharing bill (S. 680) 
which seeks to double the amount of 
new Federal funds for States and local- 
ities from $5 billion to $10 billion by 
doubling the percentage of the income 
tax base earmarked for revenue sharing 
from 1.3 percent to 2.6 percent. It also 
advances the starting date of the pro- 
gram from October 1, 1971, to July 1, 
1971. 

The States and localities face a serious 
crisis. That crisis is financial. They are 
now under the compulsion that, unless 
they get some kind of revenue-sharing 
program that makes sense to them, they 
will have to cut back on basic services 
So as to raise grave problems of frustra- 
tion, despair, and perhaps even violence 
in local communities. We are not talking 
now about tightening up on welfare and 
generally making it more efficient and 
seeing that people who are malingerers 
do not take advantage of it, but we are 
talking about the basic maintenance of 
government services by States, cities, and 
counties, 

Mr. President, if we were to give them 
the $10 billion, they would still have to 
raise another $10 billion over and above 
the amount that they now have in order 
to be able to meet their responsibilities. 

New York, for example, has the high- 
est taxes in the Nation and expends more 
effort to provide services than any other 
State. Yet Governor Rockefeller has had 
to ask for $1.1 billion in new taxes. That 
is just to keep up to the current demands 
and not to move further ahead. Many 
of the services are highly inadequate. 

Mr. President, these problems of dete- 
riorating quality of life, environmental 
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pollution, overcrowded schools, deterio- 
rating mass transit systems, unsafe 
streets, high unemployment, lack of man- 
power training, and so forth, will get 
infinitely worse unless we make use of 
the Federal revenues to assist these areas 
of the country. Because of our tax sys- 
tem, which favors the Federal Govern- 
ment over State and local governments, 
that is the only place from which assist- 
ance can come. 

The proposal to make revenue shar- 
ing effective on July 1 of this year 
instead of October 1 refiects the same 
concern for solving the crisis in services. 
Most states run their budgets on a July 1 
fiscal year basis and a revenue-sharing 
program beginning in October would 
simply come too late to make any dent 
in the local picture at all. Using the 
guideline that a $10 billion program 
would satisfy less than one-half the ad- 
ditional needs in our States and locali- 
ties this year, a $5 billion program start- 
ing in October would satisfy substan- 
tially less than one-fourth of these needs 
during the current year. Clearly the situ- 
ation demands a more substantial com- 
mitment than that. 

I would like to comment about the 
criticism that a “no strings” revenue- 
sharing program would be an abuse of 
the tax dollar and a capitulation by Con- 
gress of its constitutional authority to 
appropriate Federal revenues. I note with 
considerable interest that bills have been 
introduced which would tie revenue 
sharing to certain criteria and perform- 
ance standards on the part of the recipi- 
ents; and I shall introduce amendments 
to this effect myself. 

However, I believe it is important first 
to agree on what our commitment should 
be, and my amendment today is offered 
in this spirit. Any sober appraisal of the 
crisis in services at the State and local 
level leads us inevitably to conclude that 
a $5 billion revenue-sharing program is 
not enough, and that it must also start 
at the earliest possible time. 

I hope that Senators and Representa- 
tives from States which contain big cities 
will not forget what I say, because they 
will hear about it very strongly from 
back home. 

Mr. President, this measure will be in- 
troduced today in the other body of Rep- 
resentatives Rem, HALPERN, and Horton. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
it will be printed in the RECORD as re- 
quested by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment (No. 5), submitted 
by Mr. Javrrs, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (S. 680) to restore 
balance in the Federal system of govern- 
ment in the United States; to provide 
both the flexibility and resources for 
State and local government officials to 
exercise leadership in solving their own 
problems; to achieve a better allocation 
of total public resources; and to provide 
for the sharing with State and local gov- 
ernments of a portion of the tax revenue 
received by the United States; was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 5 

On page 5, line 2 and 3, strike out “the per- 
centages provided in subseciton (b) of this 
section multiplied by” and insert “2.6 per- 
cent of”. 

On page 5, strike out lines 8 through 11 
and, in line 12, strike out “(c)” and insert 
“(b)”. 

On page 17, line 20, strike out “October 1, 
1971” and insert “July 1, 1971”. 


AMENDMENT OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1965, THE VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ACT OF 
1963, AND RELATED ACTS— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 6 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators MONDALE, 
ByrD of West Virginia, CANNON, CRAN- 
STON, DOMINICK, EAGLETON, HARRIS, HART, 
HUGHES, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, JAVITS, Mc- 
GOVERN, PASTORE, and TUNNEY, I am sub- 
mitting today an amendment to the 
Higher Education Act of 1971—S. 659. 
This amendment is intended to deal com- 
prehensively with the problems and chal- 
lenges of Indian education. 

These problems and challenges are 
not new. Since 1794 provisions have been 
inserted in treaties with Indian tribes 
occupying this country obligating the 
Federal Government to educate Indian 
children. From the beginning, Federal 
policy toward the Indian was based on 
the desire to dispossess him of his land, 
and thus our Indian education policy 
was, in essence, a function of our land 
policy; Expression of this earlier atti- 
tude can be found in the following con- 
gressional language: 

In the present state of our country, one 
of two things seems necessary. Either that 
those sons of the forest should be mortalized 
or exterminated. ... Put into the hands of 
their children the primer and the hoe, and 


they will naturally, in time, take hold of the 
plow. 


Although this education policy has 
not worked, neither has it been aban- 
doned. Year after year, in study after 
study, the failures of Federal policy to- 
ward the Indian has been documented: 

President after President has appointed 
Commission after Commission to inquire into 
and report upon Indian affairs, and to make 
suggestions as to the best methods of man- 
aging them. The reports are filled with elo- 
quent statements of wrongs done to the In- 
dians . . . These reports are bound up with 
the Government’s annual reports, and that 
is the end of them. 


This statement could have been writ- 
ten about the commissions, reports, and 
studies of the 1960’s. It might refer to 
the 1961 report by the Commission on 
the Rights, Liberties, and Responsibili- 
ties of the American Indian, which ob- 
served that the Indian’s pride of origin 
and faith in himself had been “under- 
mined by years of political and economic 
dependence on the Federal Government” 
and which astutely recommended: 

The Indian himself should be the focus of 
all government policy affecting him. 


Or it could have had in mind the 1961 
Udall task force report, which concluded 
that the results of varying governmental 
policies toward Indian affairs have in- 
evitably “disappointed both the Indian 
and those who were sincerely and deeply 
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concerned about their welfare,” and 
which outlined three-pronged objectives 
for Federal Indian policy as “maximum 
Indian economic self-sufficiency, full 
participation of Indians in American 
life, and equal citizenship privileges and 
responsiblities for Indians.” 

Or the statement could have been 
made about the report of the President’s 
Task Force on American Indians of 1966, 
entitled “A Free Choice Program for 
American Indians.” Then again, its 
author might have had in mind the 
“suggestions” and “eloquent statements” 
contained in the Carnegie report—‘“‘Who 
Should Control Indian Education?’—or 
the Josephy report—“The American In- 
dian and the Bureau of Indian Affairs’”— 
both submitted in 1969. 

In fact, however, the quote is taken 
from Helen Hunt Jackson’s classic, “A 
Century of Dishonor,” written almost 90 
years ago. I hope that it will not still be 
relevant after the 92d Congress. 

One issue discussed by all of these 
studies is education. Their conclusions 
are unanimous that Indian education 
has not been successful. But, as recog- 
nized in the Indian-authored ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Indian Purpose” in 1961: 

Of all the studies, surveys, and research 
made of Indians, the inevitable conclusions 
and recommendations are that education is 
the key to salvation of whatever ills may be, 
wherever Indians reside. 


How much longer are we to hear that 
major changes must be made in the 
structure and administration of Indian 
education programs before we respond? 
We heard it in the 1928 Meriam Report, 
recommending the end of taking chil- 
dren from their parents and placing them 
in off-reservation boarding schools, the 
development of curriculum materials 
relevant to the needs and heritage of the 
students, the development of bilingual 
materials, and the participation by In- 
dians in school policymaking. These 
same recommendations were made in 
numerous reports in 1969 and 1970. 

How much longer are we to hear that 
Indian education is inferior education? 
At the first hearing of the Special Sub- 
committee on Indian Education 3 years 
ago, the subcommittee chairman, Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy, outlined a few sta- 
tistics on Indian education that have 
been repeated countless times since then: 

Dropout rates are twice the national 
average; 

The level of formal education is half 
the national average; 

Achievement levels are far below those 
of their white counterparts; 

The Indian child falls progressively 
further behind the longer he stays in 
school; 

One-fourth of elementary and second- 
ary school teachers—by their own ad- 
mission—would prefer not to teach In- 
dian children; 

Indian children, more than any other 
group, believe themselves to be “below 
average” intelligence. 

These statistics have been repeated 
countless times in the past 3 years. I hope 
that we have not become so used to hear- 
ing them that we fail to see them as 
foundation blocks for poverty, uhem- 
ployment, malnutrition, alcoholism, and 
even suicide. Little wonder that the edu- 
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cational failure of Indian children has 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Just last year a study published by the 
Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development began by 
observing: 

We may define Indian education as the 
imposition of white American educational 
institutions upon American Indian commu- 
nities. 


Yet, rather than reacting by rejecting 
education, Indians have traditionally 
held it in high esteem and continue to 
recognize its importance. Mr. Rupert 
Costro, president of the American Indian 
Historical Society, told the Senate Sub- 
committee on Indian Education: 

In our contact with the whites, we have 
always and without fail asked for one thing. 
We wanted education. You can examine any 
treaty, any negotiations with the American 
whites. The first condition specifically asked 
for by the Indian tribes, was education. What 
we got was third-rate, lefthanded, meager, 
miserly unqualified training, with the great- 
est expenditure of federal funds and the least 
amount of actual education for the Indian 
himself. 


Judged by any reasonable set of 
criteria, the Government has failed in 
its commitments and obligations to pro- 
vide education to Indian children. Indian 
education has not provided Indian chil- 
dren with a minimum competence neces- 
Sary to prepare them for a productive 
role in society at large; neither has it 
been responsible for perpetuation of the 
values and culture unique to the Indian 
people. 

Three successive Presidents have rec- 
ognized the failure of our programs and 
policies. Yet no new general major 
changes in educational structure or pro- 
graming has occurred for decades. The 
Johnson-O’Malley Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed in 1936, is the most recent, in fact the 
only Federal education program which is 
intended uniquely to benefit Indians. Yet 
the purposes of this law, reported the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund last month, have been totally frus- 
trated by underfunding, mistaken bu- 
reaucratic interpretation of the law, lack 
of enforcement of regulations, and fla- 
grant misuse of funds on the local level. 

Congress has occasionally recognized 
the need for major legislative reform of 
Indian education, but so far this recogni- 
tion has resulted primarily in piecemeal 
amendments of general education laws. 

Three years ago the Senate established 
a Special Subcommittee on Indian Ed- 
ucation. The subcommittee, originally 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, was given the mandate 
to “examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to the education of Indian 
children,” 

The full details of the failure of Fed- 
eral programs and policies were docu- 
mented throughout seven volumes of 
subcommittee hearings and five volumes 
of committee prints. The subcommittee 
traveled to all parts of the country, 
visited schools, examined studies and 
reports, and heard testimony from In- 
dians, Government officials, and others 
with relevant expertise. I assumed the 
chairmanship of the subcommittee early 
in 1969, and in November 1969 the sub- 
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committee issued its final report entitled 
“Indian Education: A National Tras- 
edy—A National Challenge.” 

From the start I believed it necessary 
that both Congress and the executive 
branch take substantial steps to provide 
Indian children with a quality education. 
At the first Indian Education Subcom- 
mittee hearing that I chaired, I observed 
in my opening remarks: 

The hearings should point up to the need 
for new policies, and new administrative and 
organizational approaches for implementing 
these new policies. Most. importantly, the 
hearings should point up the need for 
amending old legislation and enacting bold 
new legislation so that in a matter of a few 
years hence, we can proudly say that educa- 
tional programs for American Indians are 
not only successful but exemplary, and a 
matter of national pride, not shame. 


The final report of the Subcommittee 
recommended a number of legislative 
measures needed to raise Indian educa- 
tion to an exemplary level and to trans- 
fer control of Indian education to the 
Indian people. One of the more general 
recommendations—No. 6—urged: 

That there be presented to the Congress 
& comprehensive Indian education act to 
meet the special education needs of Indians 
both in the Federal schools and in the public 
schools. 


The amendments I am introducing to- 
day, constituting the Indian Education 
Act, responds to this recommendation. 
The revelations and recommendations of 
the subcommittee, I am convinced, 
should not and will not be filed and for- 
gotten. 

The Indian Education Act would es- 
tablish three new programs: the first 
would assist local educational agencies in 
meeting the special needs of Indian stu- 
dents; the second would provide funds 
for special programs and projects to im- 
prove Indian educational opportunities; 
and the third would support the im- 
provement of adult Indian Education. 
The act establishes an independent Na- 
tional Board of Indian Education, and 
also sets up a Bureau of Indian Educa- 
tion in the Office of Education. Other 
provisions authorize inclusion of Indian 
schools and students in the Education 
Professional Development Act, and pro- 
vide for support of community colleges 
serving Indian students. 

OVERVIEW 


Let me initially outline some general 
points and principles which may help 
exvlain the approaches used in the 
drafting of the Indian Education Act. I 
view the bill as a first step in the legisla- 
tive process, to be expanded and im- 
proved upon throughout that process. 

First. The bill is intended to be re- 
sponsive to the recommendations of the 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Educa- 
tion, so that even if no specific legisla- 
tive hearings were held on this bill, an 
adequate basis would exist in the sub- 
committee record to support each title. 
And there was extensive input by the In- 
dian community in that record. I believe 
that during hearings on this bill some 
additions would be appropriate. 

For example, because of the absence 
of specific subcommittee recommenda- 
tions on these points, the bill does not 
include provisions dealing with preschool 
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programs, school construction, or higher 
education scholarship assistance. These 
are vital to any comprehensive approach 
to Indian education, and I am sure that 
a record can be built during the course 
of hearings on this bill to support such 
inclusions. Specific titles relating to these 
issues will probably be appropriate in 
final legislation. 

Second. The Indian Education Act 
addresses itself to all Indians. It recog- 
nizes that as to urban Indians, termi- 
nated tribes, and other non-Federal In- 
dians, there exists a responsibility on the 
part of the Federal Government—at 
minimum, remedial in nature—to pro- 
vide educational assistance. As we all 
must recognize, the impoverishment and 
educational deprivation of many of the 
so-called non-Federal Indians are due 
in major part to the affirmative activities 
and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past. The disastrous termi- 
nation policies of the 1950’s leading to a 
premature withdrawal of Federal assist- 
ance for some tribes left those tribes 
often with no program base whatsoever. 
The vigorous relocation program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has transported 
many Indians from their reservation 
setting to urban areas, where they soon 
found themselves without work, without 
housing, and within different or even 
hostile school administrators making it 
impossible for their children to achieve a 
quality, much less a relevant, education. 
Thus the grant and entitlement provi- 
sions of this bill, by applying to all In- 
dians, attempt to remedy in part the 
consequences of past Federal policies and 
programs, 

Third. This bill does not amend in any 
way the Johnson-O’Malley Act of 1934. 
As pointed out in a recent study of the 
administration of that act, the major 
problems and shortcomings associated 
with it stem from regulations promul- 
gated by and procedures employed by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since the 
resolution of the basic failings of that 
act do not require legislation, the In- 
dian Education Act approaches reform 
of Indian education without dealing di- 
rectly with the Johnson-O’Malley pro- 
gram. 

Fourth. The bill I am introducing does 
not attempt to carve out set-asides in 
present programs in order to insure a 
place for Indians in those programs. This 
is certainly one possible legislative ap- 
proach—one used in the past in Indian 
education amendments and one that I 
hope will be adopted in other areas, in- 
cluding manpower and employment—but 
it is one which should be rejected here. 
The Indian Education Subcommittee 
stated, in its final report: 

A proliferation of set-asides for BIA 
schools in Federal education statutes, such 
as ESEA, is an unsatisfactory means of bring- 
ing to Indian youngsters the advantages of 
the wide variety of programs set forth in 
Federal law. 


Thus in titles dealing with public and 
with Federal schools, the act establishes 
new programs rather than merely setting 
aside finds in various presently existing 
programs for Indian needs. 

Fifth. The bill, while transferring ad- 
ministration and control of Federal In- 
dian schools to the National Board of 
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Indian Education, does not effectuate a 
transfer of Indian education programs 
and activities from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs over to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It simply trans- 
fers these to the National Board of In- 
dian Education. The Board, consisting of 
15 presidential appointees, is intended 
to be basically independent of the line 
of authority of both executive depart- 
ments. Where it is to be located—for 
Office, personnel, and budgetary pur- 
poses—is a question which I believe re- 
quires substantially greater discussion in 
both Government and Indian circles and 
which I thus am deferring until hearings 
on the bill haye been completed. 
Finally, I have attempted to tailor the 
Indian Education Act to the specific 
needs of the Indian community, so that it 
will not constitute merely more of the 
same, only in different packaging. Spe- 
cial emphasis and attention are given to 
the need for accountability in pro- 
graming at the local level. Lipservice, 
token appointments, and advisory roies 
are no substitutes for Indian control of 
Indian education. This, and nothing 
short of it, is what self-determination is 
all about. 
PART A—REVISION OF IMPACTED AREAS PROGRAM 
AS RELATES TO INDIAN CHILDREN 


The Special Subcommittee on Indian 
Education found: 


While Indian education ts receiving some 
financial assistance through Public Law 81- 
874, it is hardly enough to provide students 
with an equal education opportunity. 


Public Law 874 was passed by Congress 
in the 1950's, primarily as a result of the 


military activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to provide financial assistance 
where Federal activities—especially mili- 
tary installations—resulted in loss of 
part of the tax base for local school sys- 
tems. Indians were not included in Public 
Law 874 when enacted into law, and its 
original purpose is unrelated to Indian 
education. Yet this law has become the 
major source of Federal funds for public 
school districts with substantial Indian 
enrollments. 

In addition to the problem of insuf- 
ficiency of funding under Public Law 874, 
as recognized by the subcommittee, the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, in its January 1971 report entitled 
“An Even Chance,” found that discrimi- 
natory allocation of educational services 
in local districts meant that 874 funds 
“do little to improve the educational op- 
portunities of Indian children.” As the 
report points out: 

The fact that a school district receives Im- 
pact Aid (P.L. 874) funds based on a count 
of Indian children does not mean that In- 
dians necessarily get their fair share of that 
money or of the district’s total revenues. 
Federal payments go directly into the general 
operating fund of the district together with 
all other revenues. The money is used as gen- 
eral aid and no reporting or accounting of 
funds is required. 

There is, for example, no Federal require- 
ment that districts demonstrate that Indian 
children have received a fair share of the Im- 
pact Aid funds eqval to that of all other 
children, Nor is there any requirement that 
districts demonstrate that they have not dis- 
criminated against Indian students in the 
allocation of state and local resources. 
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In large districts where Indian enrollment 
is concentrated in certain schools close to the 
reservation, there is typically a vast difference 
in the quality of education, the condition of 
the school, and the provision of books and 
supplies offered in these schools from those 
offered in the predominantely non-Indian 
schools. The differences are so obvious as to 
lead to the inescapable conclusion that In- 
dian children are not receiving an equal share 
of anything. 


In fact, Indian schools are often in 
greater need of assistance than other 
eligible schools because of the special re- 
medial education requirements of Indian 
children. Yet Public Law 874 makes no 
distinction in their favor. Furthermore, 
while Public Law 874 has served as an 
inducement to public schools to accept 
Indian children, insufficient funding has 
left many districts with Indian children 
but no funds to educate them. Title I of 
the Indian Education Act is designed to 
correct these problems. 

Title I amends Public Law 874 by add- 
ing a new title to be known as the Indian 
Elementary and Secondary School As- 
sistance Act. Under this title, the Com- 
missioner of Education is authorized to 
make grants to local educational agen- 
cies based on the number of Indian 
children in average daily attendance. 
The amount of the grant is determined 
by multiplying the agency's average per 
pupil expenditure by the number of In- 
dian students enrolled in the school, not 
the number of children on or near the 
reservation. Grants may be used for both 
planning and pilot projects, and for the 
establishment and operation of pro- 
grams. They are authorized during a 5- 
year period, from fiscal 1972 through 
1977. 

Grant applications must set forth a 
program for meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of Indian children, provide 
for effective annual evaluation pro- 
cedures, and insure that Federal funds 
will supplement and not supplant other 
available funds. It is especially im- 
portant for Indian children that the 
funds provided by title I be used for In- 
dian education and not be absorbed into 
regular school budgets. Thus section 304 
requires that funds be used for pro- 
grams “specially designed to meet the 
special educational needs of Indian chil- 
dren.” As a recent ABT associates report 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs stated: 

If “equality of educational opportunity” is 
defined in input terms, both inputs of stu- 
dents with their pre-school educations, and 
the in-school factors of teachers, curricula, 
facilities, and equipment must be considered, 
Since most Indian children begin school with 
the environmental handicaps of rural pov- 
erty, cultural isolation, low level of “parent” 
education, and in many cases (particularly 
Navajo and Eskimo) a non-English native 
language, equality of educational inputs re- 
quires greatly superior in-school resources 
of teachers, curricula, facilities, and equip- 
ment to balance the inadequate pre-school 
preparation of most Indian children. 


In addition, parents of the children to 
be served, tribal organizations, and the 
State educational agencies must have an 
opportunity to review and comment on 
the application. Even where the number 
of Indian children in the public school is 
small, it is important that the Indian 
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people involved be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the educational 
process affecting their children. There- 
fore, the first title contains especially de- 
tailed provisions requiring open consul- 
tation with parents and students and ap- 
proval of a committee composed of par- 
ents participating in the program. 

PART B—SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS TO 
IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN 
The investigations of the Special Sub- 

committee on Indian Education revealed 
that Indian students in Federal schools 
score more than 2 years below national 
norms on achievement tests. Forty per- 
cent of the students drop out before 
graduation. Public schools enrolling In- 
dians rarely include coursework which 
recognizes Indian history, culture, or lan- 
guage, and in fact often use materials 
and approaches which are derogatory to- 
ward Indians. Clearly the educational 
opportunities for Indian children are in 
desperate need of improvement. 

Title II of the Indian Education Act 
adds a new section to title VIII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which will authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to— 

State and local educational agencies 
and other public and private organiza- 
tions—including federally supported In- 
dian schools—for planning, pilot, and 
demonstration projects to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for Indian chil- 
dren; 

State and local educational agencies 
and the National Board of Indian Edu- 
cation for program to provide educa- 
tional services not available in sufficient 
quantity or quality for Indian children, 
and to establish exemplary programs 
and centers to enrich Indian education; 

Institutions of higher education, and 
to State and local educational agencies 
in combination with such institutions, 
for the training or retraining of educa- 
tional personnel serving Indian children; 
and 

Public and private nonprofit organi- 
zations for the dissemination of infor- 
mation of Indian education and the eval- 
uation of federally assisted programs. 

Grant applications must provide for 
the coordination of all available re- 
sources to insure a comprehensive pro- 
gram, the training of participating per- 
sonnel, evaluation, and parent and tribal 
community participation in all facets of 
the program. For these grants, $25,000,- 
000 is authorized in fiscal 1972 and $35,- 
000,000 for each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years. 

This title is basically an expanded ver- 
sion of S. 4059 which I introduced in the 
last Congress. It is intended to provide 
the first steps toward fulfilling the rec- 
ommendations of the Indian Education 
Subcommittee that Indian education be 
exemplary, with outstanding innovative 
programs taking into consideration the 
emotional, social and identity prob- 
lems—as well as the educational prob- 
lems—of Indian youth. 

After June 1972, funds for library re- 
sources, supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services, and education of the 
handicapped—titles IT, III, and IV of the 
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Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—which were formerly allotted to the 
Department of Interior, will be discon- 
tinued. Funds for these purposes will be 
available under this new section of title 
VIII. Schools serving Indian children 
will remain eligible to participate in bi- 
lingual programs under title VII. 

PART C—SPECIAL PROGRAMS RELATING TO ADULT 

EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 


The Commission on the Rights, Liber- 
ties, and Responsibilities of the Ameri- 
can Indian observed in 1961: 

Indian parents, without a tradition of for- 
mal education behind them, find it hard to 
understand its needs or benefits. Poor fam- 
ilies must sacrifice to keep their young ones 
in school. They have a hard time earning 
enough money for clothes and shoes and are 
loath to surrender the potential wage the 
children might earn. Such parents rarely give 
youngsters the incentive to attend school 
regularly or to continue to higher levels. In 
such cases, adult education, which benefits 
not only the parent but indirectly the child, 
is called for. 


About 75,000 Indian adults have not 
completed a fifth grade education. Less 
than one-fifth of the adult Indian popu- 
lation has completed high school. Func- 
tional illiteracy is one of the major 
causes of Indian poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and almost nothing is being done 
about it. The Indian Education Subcom- 
mittee observed: 

A major commitment should be made to 
the adult education programs for American 
Indians, The national need for such a com- 
mitment is all too evident in the low eco- 
nomic status, rise in alcoholism, lack of em- 
ployment capabilities, the inability of too 
many Indian adults to read and write, and 
the general lack of fulfillment of Indian 
adults on reservations. 


Title IIT of the Indian Education Act 
would add a new section to the Adult 
Education Act. It would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to make 
grants to support planning, pilot, and 
derionstration projects, the dissemi- 
nation of information, and the evalua- 
tion of adult Indian education programs. 
In addition, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to assist in the establishment and 
operation of Indian adult basic educa- 
tion programs, to support a major re- 
search and demonstration effort in this 
field, and to determine accurately the 
extent of illiteracy and lack of high 
school completion of Indian adults. 

Applications must provide for evalua- 
tion and the participation by tribal com- 
munities and the persons to be served in 
all aspects of the program. In fact, ap- 
provable Indian applicants are, under the 
provisions of this title and title I of the 
Indian Education Act, to be given pref- 
erence in funding. Five million dollars is 
authorized for fiscal 1972 and eight mil- 
lion dollars for each of the four succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 

PART D—NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION; BUREAU 
OF INDIAN EDUCATION; MISCELLANEOUS 

It is my strong belief that before really 
effective, exemplary programs to improve 
Federal Indian schools and Indian edu- 
cation generally are possible, a reorga- 
nization of existing efforts is mandatory. 
The present lack of quality, quantity, and 
coordination in the provision of Indian 
educational opportunity is so severe that 
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only a fresh and concerted approach, 
one which actively encourages Indian 
participation and control, at both the 
fine at and local levels, can turn the 
tide. 

The establishment of a National Board 
of Indian Education is consistent with 
the conclusions of every study of Federal 
Indian schools, and was a key recom- 
mendation in the final report of the Spe- 
cial Indian Education Subcommittee. 
Mr. Domrnick, who is a consponsor of 
this bill, was in large part responsible 
for the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion by the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee suggested that the National 
Board “have oversight over the opera- 
tions of the schools and have authority 
to set standards and criteria and deter- 
mine policy within the framework of the 
law.” The National Board could then be 
instrumental in the establishment of lo- 
cal school boards, giving substance to 
the objective of self-determination of 
Indian education. 

The minority members of the subcom- 
mittee, who contributed significantly to 
its efforts, stated as the most important 
recommendation the provision of a ve- 
hicle to achieve “guidance by Indians 
themselves of the education of their own 
children through national and local In- 
dian boards of education.” Just this past 
July the President recognized that In- 
dian control of Indian education should 
be a primary objective of our national 
policy. 

Title IV of the Indian Education Act 
would establish a 15-member National 
Board of Indian Education, appointed by 
the President from nominees furnished 
by Indian tribes and- organizations. 
Members will serve staggered terms of 3 
years. The staff of the Nationa: Board 
will include an Executive Director and 
a Superintendent of Indian Education. 

Dr. Glen Nimnicht and Dr. Francis 
McKinley, of the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment, told the Indian Education Sub- 
committee early in 1969: 

The BIA is established within the Depart- 
ment of Interior whose interests He mainly 
with resources, and deals primarily with spe- 
cial interests such as the oil and mineral in- 
dustries, grazing lands, outdoor recreation, 
reclamation, ete... One has only to examine 
the yearly BIA budget requests and what it 
eventually gets in appropriations to see that 
activities aimed at getting Indians away 
from the reservations, such as the relocation 
programs, receive ample funding while those 
which would promote Indian development 
on his home grounds receive inadequate or 
no funding. 


In light of these facts, Drs. Nimnicht 
and McKinley recommended that re- 
sponsibility for educating American In- 
dians from the BIA to a Federal Com- 
mission. The National Board would be 
comparable to such a commission. 

The Nimnicht-McKinley suggestion 
included a mandate to the Commission 
to turn over contro] of Indian education 
to the Indian people within a period of 
5 years. This aspect of their recom- 
mendation has not been adopted in title 
IV of the bill, since Indians will control 
the National Board, the National Board 
is directed to immediately take steps to 
vest control over individual] schools at 
the local level, and because any legis- 
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lated time frame is too unyielding and 
implies imposition upon communities of 
unnecessary outside limitations. 

One thing is clear, as Nimnicht and 
McKinley forcefully recognized—the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs does not appear 
capable of self-renewal or internal re- 
form. Two of the three top education 
positions in the BIA have remained 
empty for almost 2 years. Leon Osview 
observed to the Indian Education sub- 
committee: 

The BIA structure is designed more than 
most for stability. It is doubtful that very 
much could be done with or to the people in 
the organization, given the present structure, 
to encourage innovative practice. 


The General Accounting Office scored 
the Bureau for a “total absence of any 
research and demonstration funds” in its 
budget, and Edgar Cahn, in his recent 
book, found: 

Judged by four basic standards of govern- 
mental performance—efficiency, technical 
competence, innovation or effective advo- 
cacy—the Bureau of Indian Affairs is a 
failure. 


And Alvin Josephy, in a report to the 
White House in 1969, put it bluntly: 

On the reservation level, where Indians are 
trying to participate constructively to help 
frame design and execute programs to meet 
their problems, they are hamstrung and 
frustrated daily by an endless round of de- 
lays and negativism occasioned by the inter- 
nal workings of the higher echelons of the 
Bureau. The effect is that the Indians cannot 
participate in making decisions for them- 
selves, for in meaningful things, the deci- 
sions cannot be made at their level, Govern- 
ment protestations in support of the princi- 
ple of self-determination notwithstanding, 
the important decisions must be, and are, 
made—under the present arrangement—in 
the echelons above the Indians. 


Thus I believe it is necessary, as well 
as desirable, to transfer the administra- 
tion of education programs from the Bu- 
reau to the new National Board of In- 
dian Education. 

The National Board will be responsible 
for all functions relating to Indian edu- 
cation which were formerly carried out 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This will 
include administration of the Johnson- 
O'Malley program. The Board may es- 
tablish local school districts and author- 
ize school boards, selected at the local 
level, for Federal Indian schools. The 
Board is thus given complete flexibility 
to provide the mechanisms—and the 
funding—for local takeover of education 
programs and functions under its au- 
thority. If the local community in which 
a Federal school is located does not wish 
to assume immediate control of the 
school, it does not have to; in that case, 
the National Board will continue to ad- 
minister that school. But if the com- 
munity wishes to assume control of its 
school, it may do so under such regula- 
tions and guidelines as are issued by the 
Board. The National Board will have leg- 
islative authority to provide funds di- 
rectly to the local Indian school boards, 
without the need for complex and time- 
consuming contracting. 

If the local boards wish to affiliate 
their schools with the State systems and 
become local educational agencies recog- 
nized under title I of the act, then at 
that time the National Board will relin- 
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quish its authority and terminate its ad- 
ministrative oversight. To take up the 
possible gap in funding in these situa- 
tions and to get these new “public” In- 
dian schools off the ground, the Com- 
micsioner of Education is provided with 
discretionary funds in title I of the act. 
The National Board will also serve an 
advisory role to the Commissioner of 
Education on the administration of vari- 
ous programs relating to Indian educa- 
tion under his jurisdiction, including 
parts A, B, and C of this amendment. 
The National Board, finally, is directed 
to investigate off-reservation boarding 
schools to determine which should be 
converted to therapeutic treatment cen- 
ters, to examine the boarding schools 
with a view to implementing necessary 
reforms, and to report its findings to the 
Congress by January 1, 1973. Approxi- 
mately 11,320 Indian children attend the 
19 Federal off-reservation boarding 
schools, and the Indian Education Sub- 
committee observed in its report that 
these schools fail both to educate and to 
meet the psychological and social needs 
of the students as individuals. In fact, the 
report states: 
. A strong case can be made... that the 
boarding schools contribute to the students’ 
mental health problems. 


Reports last year came into my office 
substantiating this statement and out- 
lining problem after problem with board- 
ing schools. The National Indian Youth 
Council charged the Intermountain 
School, for example, with discrimination 
against Indian employees, discrimination 
against native religious practices, lan- 
guage, and culture, and brutality against 
Indian students. The Intermountain 
School Chapter of Amerind, Inc., called 
Intermountain “a bed for illicit prac- 
tices.” It alleged harassment of Indian 
employees, discrimination against Indian 
students and employees, mismanage- 
ment, and mistreatment of students. The 
BIA has been asked to investigate these 
charges but has apparently shown resist- 
ance to instituting any substantial re- 
forms. Clearly institutional reforms, not 
cosmetic treatment, are called for. The 
National Board of Indian Education 
should initiate the proper reforms. 

The amendment I am introducing 
leaves unresolved the relationship of the 
National Board of Indian Education to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs insofar as 
the Bureau provides support services re- 
lated to, but not considered, educational 
services. This area must be more fully 
explored in hearings. But what is as- 
sumed from the start, and what is etched 
in its history, is the incapacity of the 
BIA to provide satisfactory and relevant 
education for Indian children. Thus, the 
National Board will take over this func- 
tion from the Bureau. 

To administer Indian education pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of HEW, a 
Bureau of Indian Education would be 
established in the Office of Education, 
headed by a Deputy Commissioner of 
Education to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent from nominees submitted by the 
National Board. 
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PART E-—-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Various provisions of the Education 
Professions Development Act—title V of 
the Higher Education Act—would be 
amended to reflect the educational per- 
sonnel needs of Indian children and 
schools. Title III of the Higher Education 
Act, designed to strengthen developing 
institutions of higher education, would 
be amended so as to include recently 
created institutions on or near Indian 
reservations, in order to increase the 
availability of higher education for 
Indians. 

The amendments to titles III and V of 
the Higher Education Act were recom- 
mended by the Indian Education Sub- 
committee and were proposed in the last 
Congress in two bills introduced by 
Senator Dommnick. I have incorporated 
those bills into this title for convenience, 
but I would like to acknowledge the 
interest, involvement, and initiative of 
the Senator from Colorado in this area, 
as reflected in his contributions to the 
work of the subcommittee and his intro- 
duction of these bills. 

The National Board of Indian Educa- 
tion is directed, in the final provisions 
of the title, to raise the Institute of 
American Indian Arts at Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., to the level of a 4-year college, to 
provide support for community colleges 
on or near Indian reservations, to study 
the feasibility of Indian community col- 
leges and work toward their establish- 
ment, and to report to Congress on these 
matters by July 1, 1972. 


CONCLUSION 


The Indian Education Act may go 
farther than some at this time deem ad- 
visable. I do not think so, Most of the 
provisions of the bill respond to problems 
that have been around for a long time. 
Many reflect recommendations made for 
decades. This is not to say that there 
is only one way to approach Indian edu- 
cation reform, The Indian Education Act 
represents an attempt at maximum flex- 
ibility in balancing the needs of Indian 
children with the realities of program 
limitations. Of course, funding will be 
erucial. We should not go through the 
motions of setting up new far-reaching 
programs if we do not intend adequately 
to fund them. At least this bill will make 
quite clear the challenge to Congress to 
provide sufficient funds where and when 
they are most needed. 

This bill may not, on the other hand, 
meet the expectations of some. It does 
not authorize Federal funding to sup- 
plant every dollar spent by local public 
school districts in the education of In- 
dian children. It does not provide vouch- 
ers or stamps to be used by parents or 
tribal councils in negotiating for the edu- 
cation of Indian children. These propos- 
als are not rejected as necessarily un- 
desirable, but only as being at this time 
impractical. I am not prepared to tell 
American Indians and Alaskan Natives 
that they must wait decades longer be- 
fore the Government can work out some 
ideal legislative approach to providing 
exemplary educational opportunities for 
their children, The Indian Education Act 
represents a commitment on the part of 
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its sponsors to improving and reforming 
Indian education in 1971, on the basis of 
immediate needs and wishes of the In- 
dian people. 

One of the witnesses before the Indian 
Education Subcommittee, Mr, William 
Pensoneau, observed: 


The problem is not with the Indians. They 
merely react. 

The problem is with the institutions that 
service Indians... 

The institutions that serve Indians were 
created by man. 

The Indians were created by God. Surely 
the institutions are more amenable to 
change than the people. 


The subcommittee concluded on the 
basis of this and similar testimony, 
that— 

Our national policies for educating Ameri- 
can Indians are a failure of major propor- 
tions ... Past generation of lawmakers and 
administrators have failed the American In- 
dian, Our own generation thus faces a chal- 
lenge—we can continue the unacceptable 
policies and programs of the past or we can 
recognize our failures, renew our commit- 
ments, and reinvest our efforts with new 
energy. 


The amendment I have introduced to- 
day would provide us with the means to 
respond to that challenge. It would con- 
stitute a new and vital commitment to 
quality educational opportunity for the 
American Indian—a commitment which 
is essential to the restoration of this 
Nation’s legal and moral integrity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Indian Education Act 
amendment in its entirety and a section 
by section analysis of that amendment 
be printed in the Recor at the end of 
my statement. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 6 

On page 120, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE V—INDIAN EDUCATION 

Part A—REVISION OF Impacrep AREAS PRO- 
GRAM AS IT RELATES TO INDIAN CHILDREN 
Sec. 500. (a) The Act of September 30, 1950 

(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 

amended by redesignating title IIT as title IV, 

by redesignating sections 301 through 303 

and references thereto as sections 401 

through 403, respectively, and by adding after 

title II the following new title: 

“TITLE III—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec, 301. This title may be cited as the 
‘Indian Elementary and Secondary School As- 
sistance Act’. 

“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 302. (a) In recognition of the special 
educational needs of Indian students in the 
United States, Congress hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance to local educational 
agencies to develop and carry out elementary 
and secondary school programs specially de- 
signed to meet these special educational 
needs. 

“(b) During the period beginning June 1, 
1972, and ending June 30, 1977, the Commis- 
sioner shall, in order to effectuate the policy 
set forth in subsection (a) carry out a pro- 
gram of making grants to local educational 
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agencies which are entitled to payments un- 
der this title and which have submitted, and 
had approved, applications therefor, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title. 


“GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


“Sec. 303. (a) For the purpose of comput- 
ing the amount to which a local educational 
agency is entitled under this title for any 
fiscal year in the period during which grants 
are to be made, as specified in section 303(b), 
the Commissioner shall determine the num- 
ber of Indian children who were enrolled in 
the schools of a local educational agency, and 
for whom such agency provided free public 
education, during such fiscal year. 

“(b) (1) The amount of the grant to which 
a local educational agency is entitled under 
this title for any fiscal year shall be an 
amount equal to (A) the average per pupil 
expenditure for such agency (as determined 
under paragraph (3)) multiplied by (B) the 
sum of the number of children determined 
under subsection (a). 

“(2) A local educational agency shall not 
be entitled to receive a grant under this title 
for any fiscal year unless the number of 
children under subsection (a), with respect 
to such agency, is at least ten. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the average per pupil expenditure for a local 
educational agency shall be the aggregate 
current expenditures, during the second fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the 
computation is made, of all of the local edu- 
cational agencies in the State in which such 
agency is located, plus any direct current 
expenditures by such State for the operation 
of such agencies (without regard to the 
sources of funds from which either of such 
expenditures are made), divided by the ag- 
gregate number of children who were in 
average daily enrollment for whom such 
agencies provided free public education dur- 
ing such preceding fiscal year. 

“(c) In addition to the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year for grants to local educa- 
tional agencies under this title, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for any 
fiscal year an amount not in excess of 1 per 
centum of the amount appropriated for pay- 
ments on the basis of entitlements under 
this section for that fiscal year, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Commissioner to provide 
financial assistance to schools on or near 
reservations which are not local educational 
agencies or have not been local educational 
agencies for more than three years, in accord- 
ance with the appropriate provisions of this 
title. 

“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

“Sec. 304. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 305, for— 

“(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs spe- 
cially designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of Indian children, including 
pilot projects designed to test the effective- 
ness of plans so developed; and 

“(b) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including, in accord- 
ance with special regulations of the Com- 
missioner, minor remodeling of classroom or 
other space used for such programs and ac- 
quisition of necessary equipment, specially 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian children. 


“APPLICATION FOR GRANTS; 
APPROVAL 


“Sec. 305. (a) A grant under this title, 
except as provided in section 303(b) (3), may 
be made only to a local educational agency 
or agencies, but only upon application to the 
Commissioner at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Commissioner deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 

“(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title is 
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sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

“(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes of section 304, and provide for 
such methods of administration as are nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient operation 
of the program; 

“(3) in the case of an application for pay- 
ments for planning, provide that (A) the 
planning was or will be directly related to 
programs or projects to be carried out under 
this title and has resulted, or is reasonably 
likely to result, in a program or project 
which will be carried out under this title, 
and (B) the planning funds are needed be- 
cause of the innovative nature of the pro- 
gram or project or because the local educa- 
tional agency lacks the resources necessary 
to plan adequately for programs and proj- 
ects to be carried out under this title; 

“(4) provide that effective procedures, in- 
cluding provisions for appropriate objective 
measurement of educational achievement, 
will be adopted for evaluating at least an- 
nually the effectiveness of the programs and 
projects in meeting the special educational 
needs of Indian students; 

“(5) set forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available by the applicant 
for the education of Indian children and in 
no case supplant such funds; 

“(6) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid to the ap- 
plicant under this title; and 

“(7) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as. the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to de- 
termine the extent to which funds provided 
under this title have been effective in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of In- 
dian students in the area served, and for 
keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

“(b) An application by a local educational 
agency or agencies for a grant under this 
title may be approved only if it is consistent 
with the applicable provisions of this title 
and— 

“(1) meets the requirements set forth in 
subsection (a); 

“(2) provides that the program or project 
for which application is made— 

“(A) will utilize the best available talents 
and resources (including persons from the 
Indian community) and will substantially 
increase the educational opportunities of 
Indian students in the area to be served by 
the applicant; and 

“(B) has been developed— 

“(i) in open consultation with parents of 
Indian children, teachers, and, where ap- 
plicable, secondary school students, includ- 
ing public hearings at which such persons 
have had a full opportunity to understand 
the program for which assistance is being 
sought and to offer recommendations 
thereon, and 

“(ii) with the participation and approval 
of a committee composed of parents of chil- 
dren participating in the program for which 
assistance is sought, teachers, and, where 
applicable, secondary school students, of 
which at least half the members shall be such 
parents; 

“(C) sets forth such policies and proce- 
dures as will insure that the program for 
which assistance is sought will be operated 
in consultation with, and the involvement 
of, parents of the children and representa- 
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tives of the area to be served, including the 
committee established for the purposes of 
clause (2) (B) (il). 

“(3) has been submitted to the appropriate 
State educational agency for comment and 
recommendations. 

“(c) Amendments of applications shall, 
except as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulations, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 


“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 306. (a) The Commissioner shall, 
subject to the provisions of section 307, 
from time to time pay to each local ed- 
ucational agency which has had an applica- 
tion approved under section 305, an amount 
equal to the amount expended by such agen- 
cy in carrying out activities under such 
application. 

“(b) (1) No payments shall be made un- 
der this title for any fiscal year to any 
local educational agency in a State which 
has taken into consideration payments un- 
der this title in determining the eligibility 
of such local educational agency in that 
State for State aid, or the amount of that 
aid, with respect to the free public educa- 
tion of children during that year or the 
preceding fiscal year. 

“(2) No payments shall be made under 
this title to any local educational agency for 
any fiscal year unless the State educational 
agency finds that the combined fiscal effort 
(as determined in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Commissioner) of that agency 
and the State with respect to the provision 
of free public education by that agency for 
the preceding fiscal year was not less than 
such combined fiscal effort for that purpose 
for the second preceding fiscal year. 


“ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 307. (a) If the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year for making payments under 
this title are not sufficient to pay in full 
the total amounts which all local educa- 
tional agencies are eligible to receive under 
this title for that fiscal year, the maximum 
amounts which all such agencies are eligible 
to receive under this title for such fiscal year 
shall be ratably reduced. In case additional 
funds become available for making such pay- 
ments for any fiscal year during which the 
first sentence of this subsection is applicable, 
such reduced amounts shall be increased on 
the same basis as they were reduced. 

“(b) In the case of any fiscal year in which 
the maximum amounts for which local ed- 
ucational agencies are eligible have been re- 
duced under the first sentence of subsection 
(a), and in which additional funds have not 
been made availabie to pay in full the total 
of such maximum amounts under the second 
sentence of such subsection, the Commis- 
sioner shall fix dates prior to which each 
local educational agency shall report to him 
on the amount of funds available to it, under 
the terms of section 306(a) and subsection 
(a) of this section, which it estimates, in 
accordance with regulations of the Commis- 
sioner, that it will expend under approved 
applications. The amounts so available to 
any local educational agency, or any amount 
which would be available to any other local 
education agency if it were to submit an 
approvable application therefor, which the 
Commissioner determines will not be usea 
for the period of its availability, shall be 
available for allocation to those local educa- 
tional agencies, in the manner provided in 
the second sentence of subsection (a), which 
the Commissioner determines will need ad- 
ditional funds to carry out approved applica- 
tions, except that no local educational agency 
shall receive an amount under this sentence 
which, when added to the amount available 
to it under subsection (a), exceeds its en- 
titlement under section 303. 
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“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 308. As used in this title, the term 
‘Indian’ means any individual who is an en- 
rolled member of a tribe, band, or other or- 
ganized group of Indians, or who is a de- 
scendant of any such enrolled member, or 
who is considered by the Secretary of Inter- 
ior to be an Indian.”. 

(b) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 103(a) of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 is amended— 

(A) by striking out subparagraph (B), and 
by striking out “(A)" where it appears after 
“Sec. 103. (a) (1)"; 

(B) in the fourth sentence thereof, by 
striking out “and the terms upon which pay- 
ment shall be made to the Department of 
Interior”; and 

(C) by striking out the third sentence 
thereof. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 303 of the 
Act of September 30, 1950, is amended— 

(A) in the second sentence, by striking out 
“(A) except for the purposes of section 6, 
real property held in trust by the United 
States for individual Indians or Indian tribes, 
and real property held by individual Indians 
or Indian tribes which ts subject to restric- 
tions on alienation imposed by the United 
States,” and by redesignating clauses (B), 
(C), and (D) therein, and all references 
thereto, as clauses (A). (B). and (C), re- 
spectively; and 

(B) in the fourth sentence, (i) by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, or (C) Indian reservations, or 
other property held (1) in trust by the United 
States for individua! Indians or Indian tribes 
or (il) held by individual Indians or Indian 
tribes which is subject to restrictions on 
alienation imposed by the United States”, 
and (il) by striking out “and (B)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, or (B)". 


Part B—Speciat PROGRAMS AND Prosects To 
IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE VIII OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 521. (a) Title IIJ of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by adding to the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“IMPROVEMENT OF- EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR AMERICAN INDIAN CHILDREN 


“Sec. 810. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program of making grants for 
the improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties for American Indian children— 

“(1) to support planning, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects, in accordance with sub- 
section (b), which are designed to test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of programs for 
improving educational opportunities for 
American Indian children; 

“(2) to assist in the establishment and 
operation of programs, in accordance with 
subsection (c), which are designed to stimu- 
late (A) the provision of educational serv- 
ices not available to American Indian chil- 
dren in sufficient quantity or quality, and 
(B) the development and establishment of 
exemplary educational programs to serve as 
models for regular school programs in which 
American Indian children are educated; 

“(3) to assist in the establishment and 
operation of preservice and inservice train- 
ing programs, in accordance with subsection 
(d), for persons serving Indian children as 
educational personnel; and 

“(4) to encourage the dissemination of 
information and materials relating to, and 
the evaluation of the effectiveness of, educa- 
tion programs which may offer educational 
opportunities to American Indian children 
In the case of activities of the type described 
in clause (3), preference shall be given to the 
training of Indians. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to State and local educational 


agencies and other appropriate public and 
private educational and research agencies, 
organizations, and institutions (including 
federally supported elementary and second- 
ary schools for Indian children) to support 
planning, pilot, and demonstration projects 
which are designed to plan for, and test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of, programs 
for improving educational opportunities for 
American Indian children, including— 

““(1) innovative programs related to the 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children; 

"(2) bilingual and bicultural education 
programs and projects; 

“(3) special health and nutrition serv- 
ices, and other related activities, which meet 
the special health, social, and psychological 
problems of Indian children; and 

“(4) coordinating the operation of other 
federally assisted programs which may be 
used to assist in meeting the needs of such 
children. 

“(c) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to State and local education- 
al agencies and to the National Board of In- 
dian Education to assist and stimulate them 
in developing and establishing educational 
services and programs specifically designed 
to improve educational opportunities for 
American Indian children. Grants may be 
used— 

“(1) to provide educational services not 
available to such children in sufficient quan- 
tity or quality, including— 

“(A) remedial and compensatory instruc- 
tion, school health, physical education, 
psychological, and other services designed to 
assist and encourage Indian children to en- 
ter, remain in, or reenter elementary or sec- 
ondary school; 

“(B) comprehensive academic and voca- 
tional instruction; 

“(C) instructional materials (such as li- 
brary books, textbooks, and other printed or 
published or audiovisual materials) and 
equipment; 

“(D) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and testing services; 

“(E) special education programs for handi- 
capped and preschool children; 

“(F) bilingual and bicultural education 
programs; and 

“(G) other services which meet the pur- 
poses of this subsection; and 

“(2) for the establishment and operation 
of exemplary and innovative educational 
programs and centers, involving new educa- 
tional approaches, methods, and techniques 
designed to enrich programs of elementary 
and secondary education for Indian children, 

“(d) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to institutions of higher 
education and to State and local educational 
agencies, in combination with institutions 
of higher education, for carrying out pro- 
grams and projects— 

“(1) to prepare persons to serve Indian 
children as teachers, teacher aides, social 
workers, and ancillary educational person- 
nel; and 

“(2) to improve the qualifications of such 
persons who are serving Indian children in 
such capacities. Grants for the purpose of 
this subsection may be used for the estab- 
lishment of fellowship programs leading to 
an advanced degree, for institutes and, as 
part of a continuing program, for seminars, 
symposia, workshops, and conferences, 

"“(c) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to, and contracts with, public 
and private agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions (except that no grant may be 
made to an agency, organization, or institu- 
tion other than one which is nonprofit) 
for— 

“(1) the dissemination of information con- 
cerning education programs, services, and 
resources available to Indian children, in- 
cluding evaluations thereof; and 

“(2) the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
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federally assisted programs in which Indian 
children may participate in achieving the 
purposes of such programs with respect to 
such children, 

“(f) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, and shall contain such infor- 
mation, and shall be consistent with such 
criteria, as may be established as require- 
ments in regulations promulgated by the 
Commissioner. Such applications shall— 

“(1) set forth a statement describing the 
activities for which assistance is sought; 

“(2) in the case of an application for the 
purposes of subsection (c), subject to such 
criteria as the Commissioner shall prescribe, 
provide for the use of funds available under 
this section, and for the coordination of 
other resources available to the applicant, 
in order to insure that, within the scope 
of the purpose of the project, there will be 
a comprehensive program to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section; 

“(3) in the case of an application for the 
purposes of subsection (c), make adequate 
provision for the training of the personnel 
participating in the project; and 

(4) provide for an evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of the project in achieving its 
purposes and those of this section. 


The Commissioner shall not approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (b) 
or (c) unless he is satisfied that there has 
been participation by tribal communities 
and parents of the children to be served in 
the planning and development of the project, 
and that there will be such a participation 
in the operation and evaluation of the proj- 
ect. In approving applications under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b), the Commissioner shall not 
approve an application from non-Indian ed- 
ucational agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions until all approvable applications 
from Indian educational agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions have been approved. 

“(g) For the purpose of making grants 
under this section there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and $35,- 
000,000 for each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years.”’. 

(b) (1) Effective after June 30, 1972, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended— 

(A) in section 202(a) (1), by striking out 
“(A) the Secretary of the Interior the 
amount necessary for such assistance for 
children and teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior, and 
(B)” and by striking out “Secretary of the 
Interior and the”. 

(B) in section 302(a) (1), by striking out 
“(A) the Secretary of the Interior the 
amount necessary to provide programs and 
projects for the purpose of this title for 
individuals on reservations serviced by ele- 
mentary and secondary schools operated for 
Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior, and (B)” and by striking out “Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the”. 

(2) Effective after June 30, 1972, the sec- 
ond sentence of paragraph (1) of section 
612(a) of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act is amended to read as follows: “The Com- 
missioner shall allot the amount appropri- 
ated pursuant to this paragraph among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, according to their re- 
spective needs.". 


Part C—SpeciIAL PROGRAMS RELATING TO 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 
AMENDMENT TO TITLE III OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Sec. 541. Title IIIT of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1966 
(the Adult Education Act) is amended by 
redesignating sections 314 and 315, and all 
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references thereto, as sections 315 and 316, 

respectively, and by adding after section 313 

the following new section: 

“IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ADULT AMERICAN INDIANS 

“Sec. 314. (a) The Commissioner shall car- 
ry out a program of making grants to State 
and local educational agencies and other ap- 
propriate public and private educational and 
research agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions to support planning, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects which are designed to 
plan for, and test and demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of programs for providing adult 
education for American Indians— 

“(1) to support planning, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects which are designed to 
test and demonstrate the effectiveness of 
programs for improving employment and 
educational opportunities for adult Ameri- 
can Indians; 

“(2) to assist in the establishment and 
operation of programs which are designed to 
stimulate (A) the provision of basic literacy 
opportunities to all mnonliterate “Indian 
adults, and (B) the provision of opportuni- 
ties to all Indian adults to qualify for a 
high school equivalency certificate in the 
shortest period of time feasible; 

“(3) to support a major research and de- 
velopment program to develop more innova- 
tive and effective techniques for achieving 
the literacy and high school equivalency 
goals; 

““(4) to provide for basic surveys and eval- 
uations thereof to define accurately the ex- 
tent of the problems of illiteracy and lack 
of high school completion on Indian reserva- 
tions; 

“(5) to encourage the dissemination of 
information and materials relating to, and 
the evaluation of the effectiveness of, educa- 
tion programs which may offer educational 
opportunities to Indian adults. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to, and contracts with, pub- 
lic and private agencies, organizations, or 
institutions (except that no grant may be 
made to an agency, organization, or institu- 
tion other than one which is nonprofit) 
for— 

“(1) the dissemination of information 
concerning educational programs, services, 
and resources available to Indian adults, in- 
cluding evaluations thereof; and 

“(2) the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
federally assisted programs in which Indian 
adults may participate in achieving the pur- 
poses of such programs with respect to such 
adults. 

“(c) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, and contain such informa- 
tion, and shall be consistent with such 
criteria, as may be established as require- 
ments in regulations promulgated by the 
Commissioner. Such applications shall— 

“(1) set forth a statement describing the 
activities for which assistance is sought; 

“(2) provide for an evaluation of the ef- 

fectiveness of the project in achieving its 
purposes and those of this section. 
The Commissioner shall not approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (a) 
unless he is satisfied that there has been 
participation by tribal communities and in- 
dividuals to be served in the planning and 
development of the project, and that there 
will be such a participation in the operation 
and evaluation of the project. In approving 
applications under subsection (a), the Com- 
missioner shall not approve an application 
from non-Indian educational agencies, orga- 
nizations, and institutions until all approva- 
ble application. from Indian educational 
agencies, organizations, and institutions have 
been approved. 

“(d) For the purpose of making grants 
under this section there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
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$8,000,000 for each of the four succeeding 

fiscal years.”, 

Part D—NATIONAL BOARD OF INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION; BUREAU OF INDIAN EDUCATION; MrIs- 
CELLANEOUS 

NATIONAL BOARD OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Sec. 561. (a) There is hereby established 
the National Board of Indian Education (re- 
ferred to in this title as the “National 
Board”), which shall consist of fifteen mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Such appointments shall be made 
by the President from lists of nominees fur- 
nished, from time to time, by Indian tribes 
and organizations, and shall represent diverse 
geographic areas of the country. 

(b) Members of the National Board shall 
be appointed for terms of three years; except 
that the terms of office of the members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment, 
five at the end of one year, five at the end 
of two years, and five at the end of three 
years. No member shall serve for more than 
two consecutive terms, Any person appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his pred- 
ecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of that term. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members 
to serve as Chairman and one to serve as 
Vice Chairman. The Vice Chairman, during 
the absence or disability of the Chairman, 
shall act for, and exercise the powers of, 
the Chairman. The Vice Chairman shall per- 
form such duties as the Chairman may pre- 
scribe from time to time. 

(c) Members of the National Board shall 
be compensated at the rate prescribed for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

STAFF OF NATIONAL» BOARD 


Sec. 562; Subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as it may adopt, the National Board 
shall be authorized to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Director, and such additional 
Staff personnel as the Chairman deems neces- 
sary, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classifications and General 
Schedule pay rates, but at rates not in excess 
of the maximum rate for grade GS—18 of the 
General Schedule under section 5332 of such 
title; 

(2) appoint and affix the compensation of 
a Superintendent of Indian Education, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in com- 
petitive service, who shall be compensated 
at the rate prescribed for grade GS-18 of 
the General Schedule under section 5332 
of such title, and who have such duties as 
the National Board shall prescribe; and 

(3) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for 
individuals. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF NATIONAL BOARD 

Sec. 563. The National Board is authorized 
and directed— 

(1) to carry out the functions transferred 
to the National Board pursuant to section 
404 of this title; 

(2) to establish and support local school 
districts comprising Federal Indian schools 
over which it has jurisdiction and control; 

(3) to establish and support local school 
boards, who shall be selected at the local level 
in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the National Board, having administrative 
control and direction over Federal Indian 
schools located within districts established 
pursuant to clause (2) of this section: 

(4) to advise the Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion with respect to the administration of 
any program in which Indian children par- 
ticipate, including title III of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Elghty-first 
Congress), as added by this Act, and section 
810, title VIII of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, as added by this 
Act; and 

(5) to submit to the Congress not later 
than March 3l.each year a report on its ac- 
tivities, which shall include any recommen- 
dations it may deem necessary for the im- 
provement of federal programs in which 
Indian children participate. 

FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL BOARD 

Sec. 564. (a)(1) There are hereby vested 
in the National Board all functions which 
were carried out immediately before the ef- 
fective date of this Act by the head of any 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, except the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, relating to the education 
of Indians in any elementary, secondary, or 
vocational school, or any institution of higher 
education, including all such functions being 
administered through any agency, Service, 
bureau, office, or other entity of any such 
agency, 

(2) All functions of any agency of the 
United States, except the Office of Education 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, re- 
lating to the education of Indians in any 
elementary, secondary, or vocational school, 
orany institution of higher learning, are here- 
by transferred to, and vested In, the Na- 
tional Board. 

(3) All orders, determinations, rules, regu- 
lations, permits, contracts, grants, certificates, 
licenses, and privileges— 

(A) which have been issued, made, granted 
or allowed to become effective in the exer- 
Paes of functions transferred by this section; 
an 

(B) which are in effect at the time this 
section takes effect, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, superseded, 
set aside, or repealed by the National Board, 
by any court of competent jurisdiction, or 
by operation of law. 

(4) All personnel, assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, and records as are deter- 
mined by the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to be employed, held, 
or used primarily in connection with the 
functions transferred under this section are 
transferred to the National Board. Personnel 
engaged in functions transferred under this 
section shall be transferred in accordance 
with applicable laws and regulations relating 
to transfer of functions. 

(5) As used in this section, the term 
“functions” includes powers and duties. 

(b) The National Board is directed— 

(1) to conduct, in concert with a team of 
professional consultants competent in areas 
of personality development and mental 
health, a detailed investigation of the off- 
reservation boarding schools to determine 
which ones should be converted into thera- 
peutic treatment centers, and to cooperate 
with the Public Health Service to the extent 
necessary to bring about such conversion; 

(2) to examine the present distribution 
and location of Federal boarding schools and 
the pattern of student placement with the 
view to developing and implementing a new 
rationale and plan with regard to such 
schools; and 

(3) to submit to the Congress on or be- 
fore January 1, 1973, a report on its activi- 
ties under this subsection. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Sec. 565. (a) There is hereby established, 
in the Office of Education, a bureau to be 
known as the “Bureau of Indian Education” 
which under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner, shall have the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the provisions of title III of the 
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Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), as added by this Act, 
section 810 of title VIII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
added by this Act, and section 314 of title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1966, as added by this 
Act, The Bureau shall be headed by a Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Indian Education, who 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States from a Hst of nominees sub- 
mitted to him by the National Board of In- 
dian Education. 

(b) The Deputy Commissioner of Indian 
Education shall be compensated at the 
rate prescribed for grade 17 of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 and 
shall perform such duties as are delegated 
or assigned to him by the Commissioner. 


Part E—MIUSCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE V OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965 

Sec. 581. (a) Section 503(a) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) by 
inserting after “and higher education,” the 
following: “including the need to provide 
such programs and education to Indians,” 
and (2) by inserting after “the Department 
of Labor,” the following: “the National Board 
of Indian Education,”. 

(b). Section 504(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “secondary 
schools” the following: “(including such 
schools operated by the National Board of 
Indian Education or by an agency of an 
Indian tribe.)”. 

(c) Section 505 of such Act is amended 
by inserting after “shall consult with” the 
following: “the Chairman of the National 
Board of Indian Education,”. 

(d) Subsections (a; and (d) of section 552 
of such Act of 1965 are each amended by 
inserting after “in all the States” a comma 
and the following: “including such needs in 
schools operated by the National Board of 
Indian Education, or by an agency of an 
Indian tribe.”, 

(e) Section 553(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “The Commissioner may also enter into 
arrangements with the National Board of 
Indian Education, or with an agency of an 
Indian tribe, and use funds appropriated for 
the purpose of this section, for carrying out 
the purpose of this section with respect to 
schools operated by the National Board of 
Indian Education; or by an agency of an 
Indian tribe or tribes.”’. 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE II OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 582. Section 302(d) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof 
& comma and the following: “except that the 
Commissioner may waive the five-year re- 
quirement of this clause with respect to an 
institution located on or near an Indian 
reservation in any case in which he deter- 
mines that such action will increase the 
availability of higher education to Indians”. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 


Sec. 5683. The National Board of Indian 
Education is directed and authorized to raise 
the Institute of American Indian Arts at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, to the level of a 4-year 
college. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Sec. 584. (a) The National Board of Indian 
Education is directed and authorized to pro- 
vide continuing support for the community 
colleges in which a substantial number of 
Indian students are enrolled. 

(b) The National Board is directed to con- 
duct a study exploring the feasibility of In- 
dian community colleges, to work toward the 
establishment of such Indian-controlled in- 
stitutions, and to submit a report respecting 
such ‘study to the Congress on or before 
July 1, 1972: 
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AMENDMENT TO THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Sec. 585. Section 706({a) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out pro- 
grams pursuant to this title for individuals 
on or from reservations serviced by element- 
ary and secondary schools operated on or 
near such reservations for Indian children, a 
nonprofit institution or organization of the 
Indian tribe concerned which operates any 
such school and which is approved by the 
Commissioner for the purpose of this section, 
may be considered to be a local educational 
agency, as such term is used in this title.”, 
On page 3, above line 1, add the following at 
the end of the table of contents: 

“TITLE V—INDIAN EDUCATION 


“Part A—REVISION OF IMPACTED AREAS PRO- 
GRAM AS IT RELATES TO INDIAN CHILDREN 
“Sec. 501. Revision amendment of Public Law 
874 provisions relating to In- 

dians. 

“PART B—SPEcIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS To 
Improve EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN 

“Sec. 521, Addition of Indian education pro- 

gram part to title IIT, ESEA. 

“Part C—SPEcIAL PROGRAMS RELATING TO 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

“Sec. 541. Addition of Indian program part 

to Adult Education Act. 


“Part D—NarionaL BOARD OF INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION; BUREAU oF INDIAN EDUCATION; MiIs- 
CELLANEOUS 


“Sec. 561. National Board of Indian Educa- 
tion. 

“Sec. 562. Staff of National Board. 

“Sec. 563. Powers and duties of National 
Board. 

“Sec, 564. Functions of National Board. 

“Sec. 565. Bureau of Indian Education. 


“Part E—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 581. Inclusion of Indians in Higher 
Education Act. 

“Sec. 582. Waiver of 5-year requirement of 
Higher Education Act of Indian 
schools. 

583. Eleyation of Institute of American 
Indian Arts. 

. 584. Support and study of Indian com- 
munity colleges. 

585. Expansion of Indian eligibility un- 
der section 706(a), Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act,” 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION AMENDMENT TO S. 659 


PART A-—-REVISION OF IMPACTED AREAS PROGRAM 
AS IT RELATES TO INDIAN CHILDREN 


Section 501—Amends P.L. 874 by redesig- 
nating Title III as Title IV and adding the 
following new Title III: 


TITLE II—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


Section 301—This title may be cited as the 
“Indian Elementary and Secondary School 
Assistance Act.” 

Section 302—Declares it to be the policy of 
the United states to provide financial as- 
sistance to local educational agencies to de- 
velop and carry out elementary and second- 
ary school programs to meet the special edu- 
cational needs of Indian students in the 
United States. 

Directs the Commissioner of Education 
to carry out this policy through a program of 
grants to eligible; local educational agency 
applicants beginning July 1, 1972 and end- 
ing June 30, 1977. 


Grants to local educational agencies 


‘Section 303—To compute a local educa- 
tional agency’s yearly entitlement, the Com- 
missionériis to determine the number of 
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Indian children enrolled ror wnom Iree pun- 
lic education is provided in the agency’s 
schools in that fiscal year. An agency is not 
entitled to a grant unless there are at least 
ten such children. 

The amount of the entitlement shall be 
equal to the agency's average per pupil ex- 
penditure multiplied by the number of In- 
dian children enrolled. 

The agency’s average per pupil expendi- 
ture for any fiscal year is computed as fol- 
lows: the total current expenditures of all 
agencies in the State two fiscal years ago, 
plus any direct current State expenditures 
for agency operation, divided by the total 
number of children in average daily enroll- 
ment who received free public education 
from such agencies two fiscal years ago. 

In addition to sums appropriated for local 
educational agencies, an amount not in ex- 
cess of one percent of the amount so appro- 
priated is authorized for assistance to schools 
on or near reservations which are not or have 
not been local educational agencies for more 
than three years. 


Uses of Federal funds 


Section 304—Grants may be used for: 
planning, including pilot projects to test 
the effectiveness of plans developed; and the 
establishment, maintenance and operation 
of specially designed programs, including 
minor remodeling and acquisition of spe- 
cially designed equipment, to meet the spe- 
cial educational needs of Indian children. 


Applications for grants; conditions for 
approval 

Section 305—Grants may be made only to 
applying local educational agencies. Appli- 
cations shall: 

Provide that the activities for which assist- 
ance is sought will be administered or super- 
vised by the applicant; 

Set forth a program for meeting the special 
educational needs of Indian children, includ- 
ing proper and efficient methods of program 
administration; 

In the case of planning applications, pro- 
vide that planning is directly related to proj- 
ects to be carried out under this title, and 
that such funds are needed either because of 
the innovative nature of the program or be- 
cause the agency lacks the necessary re- 
sources for adequate program planning; 

Provide that effective annual evaluation 
procedures, including objective measurement 
of educational achievement will be adopted; 

Assure that Federal funds will supplement, 
and in no case supplant, the funds that the 
applicant would make available for the edu- 
cation of Indian children in the absence of 
Federal funds; 

Provide for the necessary fiscal control and 
accounting procedures; for making an an- 
nual report and other reports required by 
the Commissioner to determine the effective- 
ness of these funds in improving Indian edu- 
cational opportunities; and for keeping ac- 
cessible records verifying these reports. 

Applications which meet the above re- 
quirements must also: 

Provide for the utilization of the best avail- 
able talent and resources (including persons 
from the Indian community) and substan- 
tially increase Indian educational oppor- 
tunity; 

Have been developed (1) in open, informa- 
tive consultation, including public hearings, 
with parents, teachers, and, if applicable, 
secondary school students, who shall have an 
opportunity to offer recommendations, and 
(2) with the participation and approval of 
a committee (half of which shall be parents 
and half persons of minority groups) com- 
posed of parents of children served, teachers, 
and, if applicable, secondary school stu- 
dents; 

Set forth policies and procedures to in- 
sure the continuing participation of parents 
and representatives of the area, and the 
committee approving the program, in the 
program's operation; and 
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Be submitted to the appropriate State 
educational agency for its comments and 
recommendations, 

Amendments of application shall also be 
subject to these provisions, except as other- 
wise provided by the Commissioner. 

Payments 

Section 306—Directs the Commissioner to 
pay to each approved applicant an amount 
equal to its expenditures for activities under 
this title, but no payments shall be made if 
the State has taken these payments into 
consideration in determining the agency's 
eligibility for State aid. Nor shall payments 
be made if the combined State and local 
educational agencies’ fiscal effort is less than 
that of two fiscal years ago. 


Adjustments where necessitated by 
appropriations 

Section 307—If insufficient funds are ap- 
propriated to pay the local educational agen- 
cies’ full entitlement, the entitlements of all 
such agencies shall be ratably reduced. If ad- 
ditional amounts become available, entitle- 
ments shall be increased in the same man- 
ner. 

If entitlements have been reduced and 
additional funds are not available, local edu- 
cational agencies shall report their estimated 
expenditures to the Commissioner by cer- 
tain dates. Any unused funds shall then be 
available for reallocation to agencies which 
need additional funds, but no agency shall 
receive an amount which exceeds its entitle- 
ment. 

Section 308—In this title ‘Indian’ means 
any enrolled member of a tribe, band or 
other organized group of Indians, or his 
descendant, or anyone considered by the Sec- 
retary of Interior to be an Indian. 

Sec. 103(a) (1) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act is amended by deleting 
references to Indian children and allotments 
to the Department of the Interior in sub- 

ph (A) and striking out subpara- 
graph (B), referring to Department of Inte- 
rior payments to local educational agencies 
with out-of-State Indian children. 

Sec. 303(1) of P.L. 874 is amended by re- 
moving Indian property from the definition 
of Federal property. 


PART B—SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS TO 
IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN 
Section 521—Amends Title VIII of the Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Education Act of 

1965 by adding the following new section: 


Improvement of educational opportunities 
for American Indian children 

Section 810—Directs the Commissioner to 
carry out a program to improve Indian edu- 
cation by: 

Making grants to State and local educa- 
tional agencies and other public and private 
organizations (including federally supported 
elementary and secondary Indian schools) 
for planning pilot, and demonstration proj- 
ects including (1) innovative programs for 
the educationally deprived, (2) bilingual and 
bicultural education, (3) activities to meet 
the special health, nutrition, social and psy- 
chological problems of Indian children, and 
(4) coordination with other related Federal 
programs; 

Making grants to State and local educa- 
tional agencies and the National Board of 
Indian Education to assist and stimulate 
programs to provide educational services not 
available in sufficient quality or quantity for 
Indian children (including compensatory 
instruction and other services to encourage 
them to enter, remain in, or reenter school; 
comprehensive academic and vocational im- 
struction; instructional materials and 
equipment; guidance, counseling and test- 
ing; programs for handicapped and preschool 
children; bilingual and bicultural education 
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and other services), and to establish and op- 
erate exemplary and innovative programs 
and centers to enrich Indian education; 

Making grants to institutions of higher 
education, and to State and local educa- 
tional agencies in combination with such 
institutions, to prepare or improve the qual- 
ifications of educational personnel and social 
workers serving Indian children. Preference 
shall be given to the training of Indians. 
Grants may be used for fellowships, insti- 
tutes, and for other purposes which are part 
of a continuing program; 

Making grants to and contracts with other 
public. and private nonprofit organizations 
for disseminating information on Indian ed- 
ucation and evaluating the effectiveness of 
federally assisted programs. 

Grant applications shall describe the ac- 
tivities planned. Program grant applications 
will provide for: the use of available funds 
and the coordination of other resources to 
insure a comprehensive program; the train- 
ing of participating personnel; and evalua- 
tion, 

Parent and tribal community participa- 
tion in project planning, development, and 
evaluation is required for approval. 

For grants under this section, $25,000,000 
is authorized for fiscal 1972 and $35,000,000 
for each of the four succeeding fiscal years. 

Effective June 30, 1972, amends Titles II 
and III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (relating to school library re- 
sources and supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services) and the Education of the 
Handicapped Act to eliminate allotments to 
the Department of the Interior for Indian 
children in the Department’s schools. 

PART C—SPECIAL PROGRAMS RELATING TO ADULT 
EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 

Section 541—Amends Title III (the Adult 
Education Act) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1966 by 
redesignating sections 314 and 315 as sec- 


tions 315 and 316 and adding the following 
new section: 


IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ADULT AMERICAN INDIANS 

Section 314—Authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to— 

Make grants to State and local educational 
agencies and other public and private organ- 
izations to support planning, pilot, and 
demonstration projects to test the effective- 
ness of programs to improve employment and 
educational opportunities for American In- 
dian adults, including bilingual and bicul- 
tural programs, and programs to coordinate 
the operation of related federally assisted 
programs; 

Assist in the establishment and operation 
of programs to stimulate opportunities for 
adult Indians to acquire basic literacy skills 
and qualify for a high school equivalency 
certificate; support a major research and de- 
velopment effort to find better ways of meet- 
ing these goals; and determine the extent of 
illiteracy and lack of high school comple- 
tion on Indian reservations; 

Make grants to and contracts with public 
and nonprofit. private organizations to dis- 
seminate information on Indian adult edu- 
cational programs and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of such federally assisted programs. 

Grant applications shall describe the ac- 
tivities to be funded, provide for program 
evaluation, and shall not be approved unless 
the Commissioner is satisfied that there has 
been and will be participation by tribal com- 
munities and the individuals to be served 
in the planning, operation and evaluation of 
the project. Applications from non-Indian 
educational groups shall not be approved un- 
til all approvable applications from Indian 
groups have been approved. $5,000,000 is au- 
thorized for fiscal 1972 and $8,000,000 for 
each of the four succeeding fiscal years. 
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PART D—NATIONAL BOARD OF INDIAN EDUCATION: 
BUREAU OF INDIAN EDUCATION: MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 

National Board of Indian Education 

Section 561—Establishes a fifteen-member 
National Board of Indian education, appoint- 
ed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from nominees fur- 
nished by Indian tribes and organizations, 
representing diverse geographic areas. 

Members shall be appointed for three 
years, but the terms of the first appointees 
shall expire as follows: five at the end of 
one year, five at the end of two years, and 
five at the end of three years. No member 
shall serve more than two consecutive terms. 
Vacancies filled prior to the expiration of 
& term shall be filled for the term's remain- 
der. The President shall designate one mem- 
ber as Chairman and another as Vice Chair- 
man. Members shall be compensated at the 
rate prescribed for grade GS-18. 

Staff of national board 

Section 562—Authorizes the National 
Board to appoint and fix the compensation 
of an Executive Director, a Superintendent 
of Indian Education, and additional staff 
without regard to provisions of the United 
States Code governing appointments in the 
competitive service, classifications and.Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates, but rates must not 
exceed the maximum rate for a GS-18. The 
Chairman may also procure temporary and 
intermittent services at rates. not to exceed 
$100 a day per person. 

Powers and duties of national board 

Section 563—Vests the National Board with 
these powers and duties: carrying out the 
former functions of all other executive agen- 
cies (except the Office of Education and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity) relating to 
Indian education; establishing local school 
districts of Federal Indian schools; estab- 
lishing, at its discretion, and supporting local 
school boards selected at the local level in 
accord with National Board regulations hav- 
ing administrative control over Federal In- 
dian schools in such districts; advising the 
Commissioner on the administration of any 
program in whieh Indian children partici- 
pate, including Title II of P.L. 874 and Title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, as added by this Act; and sub- 
mitting to the Congress annually a report 
on its activities which includes recommen- 
dations on Federal programming involving 
Indian children. 

Functions of National Board 

Section 564—Vests in the National Board 
all functions which were formerly carried 
out by other executive agencies (except the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare and the Office of Economie Opportunity) 
relating to Indian education at all levels. 

Transfers all these functions, except for 
those of the Office of Education, and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, to the Na- 
tional Board. 

All outstanding orders, rules, contracts and 
the like shall continue until changed by the 
National Board, the courts, or the operation 
of the law. 

All personnel, property, records and the 
like which are primarily concerned with the 
functions transferred shall also be trans- 
ferred to the National Board. 

Directs the National Board to: investigate 
off-reservation boarding schools to determine 
which should be converted to therapeutic 
treatment centers and to cooperate with the 
Public Health Service in their conversion; 
examine distribution, location, and student 
placement in Federal boarding schools with 
a view to change; and report to the Congress 
on these studies by January 1, 1973. 


Bureau of Indian Education 


Section 405—Establishes a Bureau of In- 
dian Education in the Office of Education, 
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with responsibility for administering the pro- 
visions. added by this Act to P.L., 874 and 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The Bureau shall be headed by a Deputy 
Commissioner of Education to be appointed 
by the President from nominees submitted 
by the National Board. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education shall be compensated 
at the rate of a GS-17 and shall perform 
such duties as are assigned to him by the 
Commissioner. 


PART E—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Section 581—Amends the following. sec- 
tions of Title V (the Education Professions 
Development Act) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965: 

Section. 503, relating to the appraisal of 
education personnel needs, is amended to 
include a consideration of the educational 
needs of Indians; 

Section 504, designed to attract qualified 
persons to the field of education, is amended 
to include Indian children in Department of 
Interior and other Indian schools in efforts 
to identify and encourage capable youth in 
secondary schools who may wish to pursue & 
career in education; 

Section 505, which provides for consulta- 
tion by the Commissioner of Education with 
other agencies to promote coordinated plan- 
ning of educational personnel training pro- 
grams, is amended to include the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Section 552, relating to leadership develop- 
ment awards for vocational educational per- 
sonnel, is amended to include a considera- 
tion of the needs of Indian children in De- 
partment of Interior and other Indian 
schools, for qualified vocational education 

mnel. 

Section 553 is amended to authorize the 
participation of Department of Interior and 
other Indian schools in exchange programs, 
institutes and in-service education for. voca- 
tional education personnel. 

Section 582—Amends Title HI of the High- 
er. Education Act—Strengthening, Develop- 
ing Institutions—to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to waive certain require- 
ments (relating to admissions policy, educa- 
tional programs, and accreditation during the 
five years preceding the year for which assist- 
ance is sought) in institutions on or near 
Indian reservations if this action will in- 
crease the availability of higher education for 
Indians. 

National Board of Indian Education 

Section 583—Directs the National Board to 
raise the Institute of American Indian Arts 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico, to the level of a 
4-year college. 

Section 584—Directs the National Board to 
provide support for community colleges in 
which a substantial number of Indians are 
enrolled, to conduct a feasibility study of 
Indian community colleges and work toward 


their establishment, and to report to the 
Congress on these matters on or before July 
1, 1972. 

Section 585—Amends section 706(a) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to include individuals and organizations 
from and near, as well as on, reservations. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MonpDALE) joins me in introducing this 
proposal. He was a member of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Education, which 
previously had as its chairman Senator 
Robert Kennedy and which later I 
chaired. I believe he has contributed 
more to the work in the field of Indian 
education than any other member of 
this body. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts for his remark- 
able contribution to this effort to reform 
Indian education in America. 

Under the leadership of his brother, 
Robert Kennedy, and then under his 
leadership, the Senate Special Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education addressed it- 
self more carefully, more fully, and more 
broadly to Indian education problems in 
this country than I think either branch 
of Congress had done before. 

The result of the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education consumes 
thousands and thousands of pages of 
testimony. We heard from almost every 
Indian leader in the country. We traveled 
thousands and thousands of miles 
throughout the country from the Navajo 
reservation to the Aleuts and Eskimos 
of Alaska: No study has gone as far as 
this one, and no committee has tried 
to“hear from so many of the Indians 
themselves as this one did. The leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has been instrumental in 
focusing public sentiment, to the point 
that today we are able to introduce this 
broad. and sweeping measure, to do 
something about a national disgrace. 

I am sure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts recalls our tour through Alaska; we 
visited a BIA school in the frozen tundra 
and found a white teacher, who could not 
speak Eskimo, teaching Eskimos who 
could not speak English, from a “Dick 
and Jane” textbook which showed green 
grass and white houses containing 
nothing with which the children could 
identify, let alone understand. 

Iam sure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts recalls seeing children who had 
been shipped thousands and thousands 
of miles to boarding schools, to be away 
from their parents for 8 or 9 months a 
year, because the BIA had a policy that 
would not add desks in one area if there 
were empty desks somewhere else in the 
Nation. 

We recall the testimony about elimi- 
nating the boarding schools. The re- 
nowned Dr. Mennninger said it was worse 
than anything he had seen. 

As the Senator pointed out, the drop- 
out level, the failure to perform at grade 
level, the truancy level, the unemploy- 
ment level, the problems in mental ill- 
ness, alcoholism, and suicide have all re- 
sulted, as the Senator’s late brother said, 
in making America’s first Americans the 
last Americans. 

There are other elements, but we 
must begin with an education that en- 
tails, first of all, respect for different 
languages and cultures, and accepts 
them for the value they still have for 
Indian children. 

I do not think there is any chapter in 
our history that is more sordid than our 
treatment of the American Indian. This 
legislation is an important and meaning- 
ful step to do something about that sit- 
uation. I am pleased to join the Senator 
from Massachusetts in introducing the 
Indian Education Act today. 

America’s Indian children—the heirs 
of a unique and majestic tradition—have 
inherited an aching legacy of neglect 
and discrimination. 
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Fifty percent. dropout rates. 

Twelve thousand children not in school, 
most of them physically or mentally 
handicapped. 

Indian children being disciplined with 
handcuffs. 

Psychiatric reports that Indian chil- 
dren have the lowest levels of self-re- 
spect and the highest anxiety of any 
group in our country. 

Perhaps the worst indictment of- all 
is that much of this has been the failure 
of the Federal Government, By a blatant 
cultural colonialism, we presumed we 
knew best. Of the many examples, one 
is especially stark. 

The Choctaw and the Cherokee na- 
tions ran their own school systems from 
about 1800 until after the Civil War— 
when the Government took their author- 
ity away and put them on the reserva- 
tions. In the days when they were run- 
ning their own schools, the Choctaws 
and the Cherokees were more literate 
in their own language than the average 
American. citizen was in English, and 
they were more literate in English than 
the average citizen in frontier States. 

Today, 40 percent of adult Cherokees 
are functionally illiterate in English; 
only 39 percent have completed the 
eighth grade. 

The average educational level is 5 
school years for all Indians under Fed- 
eral supervision. 

But this system not only stified young 
lives; it also twisted historical truth as 
surely as any totalitarian censor. 

Indian children learned that their an- 
cestors were savages, and that the white 
men who killed them were heroes. When 
Indians attacked a settlement, in what 
they saw as defense of their land, it was 
a “massacre.” When the US. Cavalry 
rode down a village of women and chil- 
dren, it was a “victory.” 

We have come a long way since Lewis 
and Clark and other explorers marveled 
at the unique culture and bold self- 
reliance of America’s Indians. 

And it has nearly all been down. 

The subcommittee report told the story 
in its title—“Indian Education: National 
tragedy, A National Challenge.” 

All of us have a share in the 400 years 
of tragedy borne by the Indian people. 
All of us have a responsibility to put a 
stop to the mutilation of the minds and 
spirits of Indian children. 

There can be no reason for any more 
delay. 

As early as 1928 we had a comprehen- 
sive report which described the disgrace 
in Indian education. The Congress and 
the President had a blueprint for reform 
then, over 40 years ago. Now the sub- 
committee has compiled over 4,000 pages 
of testimony, most of it from the Indian 
people themselves, in exhaustive hear- 
ings and field investigations throughout 
the country. 

The present bill, first introduced 5 
months ago, is based on the recommenda- 
tions developed by the subcommittee 
from that testimony. Though there was 
not time for full consideration of the 
bill in the hectic closing months of the 
last Congress, Senators have had op- 
portunity to consider its implications in 
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the context of other measures affecting 
Indians. 

Now we must act. 

The subcommittee’s final report listed 
60 recommendations which would radi- 
cally improve Indian education. A num- 
ber of these recommendations have been 
implemented. 

For example, bilingual education ef- 
forts have been expanded considerably. 
The National Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity was funded. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of the Interior have begun 
devising a plan to better coordinate their 
Indian education activities. Public Law 
81-815 was amended so that public 
schools educating Indians will have 
higher priority in funding than they have 
in the past. 

And bills have been introduced to leg- 
islate a number of other proposals, in- 
cluding recommendations to hold a 
White House Conference on Indian Af- 
fairs, and to raise the BIA Commissioner 
to Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
status. 

The actions of the Senate in the last 
months of the 9lst Congress show that 
we are starting to recognize the need to 
act on behalf of Indians, that the tide 
of political opinion is moving toward a 
proper redress of 400 years of exploita- 
tion. In the last Congress the Senate 
passed total Federal support for Indian 
welfare assistance, recognition of Taos 
Pueblo legal claim. to sacred lands, and 
new support for Indian manpower pro- 
grams. 

The President has indicated his sup- 
port for action now on behalf of Indians. 
He strongly supported the right of the 
Taos Pueblo to their sacred lands. His 
message to the Congress last session 
placed high priority on a number of the 
reforms we introduced in this bill, in- 
cluding administration by Indians and 
expanded urban programs. I look for- 
ward to his further assistance on behalf 
of Indians. 

Yet all our progress will be fragile 
without a true commitment to excellence 
in the education of Indian children, 
without a recognition of the basic right 
of the Indian not only to equal educa- 
tional opportunity, but to dignity and 
respect for his culture and heritage. 

The bill we reintroduce today is unique 
in two respects. First, it is an expression 
of the wishes of many Indian people. I 
want to stress that during its 242 years, 
the Indian Education Subcommittee 
traveled to all parts of the country to 
listen to the Indian people. 

We held public hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., California, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
South Dakota, Oregon, and Alaska, and 
conducted field investigations in Minne- 
sota, Idaho, Maine, New York, and sev- 
eral other locations. We heard from In- 
dians throughout the country. We have 
taken their suggestions and put them to- 
gether into this bill we are introducing 
today. 

This bill is also unique among Federal 
education legislation. It is not an at- 
tempt, for example, simply to provide 
some funds and set up some new ad- 
ministrative machinery to do more of 
what has been done in the past. It is an 
attempt rather to change the very nature 
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of the cruelty and fraud that has his- 
torically passed for Indian education. 

The Indian does not want that kind of 
Indian education. He wants an education 
that will tell him the truth about his 
tribe, his heritage, his traditions, his 
place in the world—an education over 
which he will have some control. That is 
what this bill is going to enable him to do. 

This Indian Education Act amends 
Senate bill 659, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1971, as title V of that bill. 

There is no need to go into a lengthy 
explanation of the different sections of 
this legislation. Basically, part A provides 
for payments to schools educating Indian 
children. It includes funds for urban as 
well as reservation Indians, and the 
money is to be used for programs de- 
signed to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian children. 

Part B is a grant program for planning 
pilot and demonstration programs in a 
number of areas: bilingual, bicultural, 
health nutrition services, instructional 
materials, guidance and counseling serv- 
ices, and other such programs. Of special 
significance is the fact that grants can 
also be made for developing programs to 
prepare persons to teach Indian children, 
and to improve the qualifications of per- 
sons currently working with Indians in 
schools. 

One of the major findings of the Indian 
Education Subcommittee was that teach- 
ers of Indians were not attuned to the 
traditions and culture of the Indian child. 
They were not, in effect, culturally sensi- 
tive. This title approaches this problem 
through specialized preservice and in- 
service programs for teachers of Indian 
children. The bill authorizes $25 million 
for grants under this title in fiscal 1972, 
and $35 million for each of the succeed- 
ing years. 

Part C provides special programs for 
educating American Indian adults, This 
title also provides programs for plan- 
ning, pilot, and demonstration projects 
designed to improve employment and 
educational opportunities for Indian 
adults. The bill authorizes $5 million for 
this effort for fiscal 1972, and $8 million 
for each of the 4 succeeding years. 

Part D establishes a National Board 
of Indian Education and a Bureau of 
Indian Education within the Office of 
Education. It will be the function of the 
OE Bureau of Indian Education to ad- 
minister the provisions of this legisla- 
tion. That Bureau will be headed by a 
Deputy Commissioner of Education ap- 
pointed by the President from nominees 
submitted by the National Board. I will 
discuss this National Board in more de- 
tail later. 

Finally, part E makes funds available 
for the expansion and development of 
community colleges educating American 
Indians, and amends the Higher Educa- 
tion Act so as to encourage the develop- 
ment of Indian teachers. 

There are two elements of this bill 
which I believe are of special signifi- 
cance and, for that reason, deserve elab- 
oration. One is that funds in both the 
formula entitlement and grant programs 
will go toward the education of Indians 
in urban as well as Federal reservation 
schools. The other is that all programs 
and projects must be planned, operated, 
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and evaluated by tribal communities and 
parents of the Indian children affected. 

For years, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has refused to recognize the grow- 
ing population of Indians in urban areas. 
It has maintained that it must concern 
itself almost exclusively with Indians 
living on or near reservations. As a re- 
sult, Indian children living in urban 
areas have attended public schools which 
received no assistance from the BIA in 
providing for the special needs of edu- 
cating Indian children. 

Today there are almost as many In- 
dians in the cities as on the reservations. 
In Minneapolis alone there are about 
15,000 Indians. Many of the urban In- 
dian students need special materials and 
special help if the 50-percent-plus In- 
dian dropout rates so common in these 
cities is to be improved. We would pro- 
vide per student payments to these 
school districts for programs aimed at 
meeting these special needs—as they are 
defined by the parents of the Indian chil- 
dren. The bill would also make available 
to these districts grants for funding spe- 
cial projects and programs to better 
meet the unique needs of Indians in our 
cities. 

The second major feature of this com- 
prehensive bill is that it puts Indian 
education into the hands of not Indian 
experts, but expert Indians. Local con- 
trol has been the foundation of public 
education in this country from its in- 
ception, yet we continue to permit a 
Washington-based bureaucracy to con- 
trol the education of thousands of Indian 
children. Every project authorized by 
this legislation is conditioned upon the 
approval of the parents of the Indian 
children affected. In the language of the 
bill: 

The Commissioner. shall not approve an 
application for a grant... unless he is sat- 
isfied that there has been participation by 
tribal communities and parents of the chil- 
dren to be served in the planning and devel- 
opment of the project, and that there will be 
such participation in the operation and eval- 
uation of the project. 


Besides giving Indians basic control 
over special programs and projects, the 
bill creates a National Board of Indian 
Education which is authorized to estab- 
lish local school districts and locally se- 
lected school boards for Federal Indian 
schools, Since 1968 when President John- 
son told the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
establish Indian school boards, we have 
been waiting for the BIA to respond to 
the President’s order. Since that date, 
only three Federal schools have been 
turned over to the local communities. At 
that rate, it will be the year 2044 be- 
fore the Bureau's 223 schools are locally 
controlled. 

In the meantime, Indian people must 
be content with advisory boards, which 
have to sit idly by and watch their chil- 
dren being taught by civil service ap- 
pointees, many of whom are totally ig- 
norant of Indian language, customs of 
traditions. 

The National Board established by this 
bill is a 15-man board selected by the 
President from a list of nominees fur- 
nished him by Indian tribes and organi- 
zations. This Board would take over the 
education functions presently handled 
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by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It would 
appoint a superintendent for the Federal 
Indian schools. Among its responsibili- 
ties would be to investigate reservation 
boarding schools and determine which 
should be converted to therapeutic treat- 
ment centers and how the placement of 
students in boarding schools can be im- 
proved. This was a subcommittee rec- 
ommendation. But most importantly, the 
Board would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of establishing local school 
boards—a responsibility which the BIA 
has failed to meet but which a board of 
Indian parents is sure to accept more 
seriously. 

The Congress now holds in its hands 
the hopes of thousands of Indians—and 
the future of thousands of their chil- 
dren. 

We cannot have an America where In- 
dian students are punished for speak- 
ing their native languages. 

We cannot have an America where 
Indian teenagers commit suicide to es- 
cape a life they dread. 

And in a very real sense, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill is more than a responsi- 
bility for the American Indian. It is a 
living tribute—and a debt we owe—to the 
late Robert Kennedy, whose compassion 
and courage and foresight ignited the 
conscience of the Nation on this is- 
sue. Robert Kennedy summoned us to 
national action on behalf of Indian chil- 
dren. The passage of this bill will be a 
fitting honor to his memory. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his comments. He 
has indicated what we have attempted to 
do in the introduction of this legislation 
in which he played such an important 
and vital role—and that is to reflect the 
sentiments of the Indians themselves and 
to propose an educational program which 
is really their program. 

As the Senator pointed out, time and 
time again throughout the history of the 
relationship of the white man to the 
Indian, and since the founding of our 
country, the white man always has done 
what he thought was in the best interests 
of the Indian rather than letting the 
Indians develop their own programs. 

I feel that as a result of the work of our 
subcommittee, this legislation reflects the 
approach to Indian education desired by 
the Indian people themselves, whose 
children will be attending public schools 
and federally supported schools. The 
chairman of the Senate Education Sub- 
committee is present in the Chamber, 
and knowing of his interest in this very 
important problem and realizing his 
overall commitment in the field of edu- 
cation, I am hopeful that he will assure 
us that we will be able to have early hear- 
ings on this legislation. I know we will be 
able to bring to those hearings a thorough 
documentation of the problems involved 
in Indian education that had been ac- 
cumulated over 2 years of extensive 
hearings held by the Special Indian Edu- 
cation Subcommittee. 

I doubt that there has been any piece 
of legislation introduced in recent times 
where the underlying problems have 
been so thoroughly studied as this meas- 
ure that we are introducing today. It 
has broad support in terms of member- 
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ship on both sides of the aisle. It has 
broad support in terms of geographical 
representation from different parts of 
our country. I think it is a reasonable 
refiection of the desire of Congress to 
provide a solution to a pressing prob- 
lem. So I welcome the fact that the chair- 
man of the education subcommittee is 
on his feet. I would welcome any remarks 
he might have at this time. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. As 
one with an especial interest in the In- 
dians, as well as a general interest in 
education, I would congratulate the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Minnesota for their work 
in this field. 

I know the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has a deep sense of commitment in 
this regard. I realize he does this in a 
very altruistic sense because the number 
of Indians in his Commonwealth is in the 
same proportion that we have in our 
State of Rhode Island, but his interest 
in the lot of the oppressed is real, no 
matter where they are. 

I think those of us who live in the 
country today tend to accept the fact 
that we are God’s chosen people, who 
have come to this country and brought 
Christianity and education to it; and we 
forget there were some of God’s chosen 
people who were here originally, whose 
interests we have always run roughshod 
over. 

When we talk about the sanctity of 
international agreements, sometimes 
critically of other nations in this regard, 
I think our own record with regard to 
God’s chosen people who were here prior 
to us bears examination. I shall look for- 
ward to our soon holding hearings on this 
legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator knows, 
this would be an amendment to his high- 
er education proposal, so I would hope 
that we might be able to have some 
hearings and get the appropriate re- 
sponses from the administration as well 
as from Indian tribes, groups, and inter- 
ested educators. I know the Senator has 
planned an extensive set of education 
hearings, but I would hope that we might 
be able to find some time during the 
course of those hearings to devote some 
attention to this proposal, so that we 
might be able to move ahead on it. 

Mr. PELL. As the Senator knows, I 
would like to be of help in this matter in 
any way that I can, and look forward to 
working closely with him in scheduling 
hearings. I shall do everything I can to 
help. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As we continue on our 
health hearings and the consideration of 
the Pell health insurance bill. 

Mr. PELL. We will exchange hearings 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, I think 
the distinguished chairman of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee is encouraging. 
Perhaps he could attach it to the deseg- 
regation bill. 

While at this time this measure is not 
the product of an endorsement by the 
National Congress of American Indians 
or the newly created National Indian 
Education Association, currently under 
the leadership of Dr. Will Antell of Min- 
nesota, and of distinguished Indian edu- 
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cators such as Dillon Platero, it is the 
product of deep consultation with those 
Indian leaders. 

I think the Senator should know that, 
as far as Indian organizations are con- 
cerned, it is very close to what I believe 
most of them want. I think it would be 
most unfortunate to pass a bill they did 
not want at this point. I think one of 
the most important things we accom- 
plished on the now expired Indian Edu- 
cation Subcommittee was to get a broad 
consensus from the Indian community. I 
do not think it was even tried before. I 
think we are close to it. That ought to 
pave the way for prompt adoption. 

I see the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLiincs) here. He has been 
one of the leaders in the Senate and the 
country in dealing with the tremendous 
problem of hunger, because we learned it 
is a real national problem. But, in a real 
sense, the cultural insult and injury to 
the spirit of the average American In- 
dian inflicted by the American educa- 
tional system visits damage just as much 
as hunger does. It is hard to define, but 
it destroys and shrivelc a child just as 
much as denying him decent nutrition. 

I think we want to work in these areas 
just as quickly as we can, because the 
Indian community has just about given 
up on the establishment. We have stud- 
ied them so much that we have worn out 
the grass on the reservations looking at 
them. Last year, at Pine Point Reserva- 
tion, there were 64 federally funded stud- 
ies; I think there were two studies for 
every Indian on the reseravtion. We have 
studied them and studied them until they 
are sick of it, and I do not blame them. 
They would like to see something hap- 
pen. It is very important that we move 
promptly and efficiently, this year, if 
possible. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let me 
reemphasize, finally the strong and spe- 
cial Federal responsibility in this parti- 
ular field. We can talk about action on 
the other problems we face in our Na- 
tion, and we have many problems. We 
obviously must consider the allocation of 
our resources relating to the needs of the 
National, States, and local governments. 
But the responsibility in terms of Indian 
education lies most fundamentally with 
the Federal Government—by agreement, 
by treaty, by Executive orders, by statute. 
Yet it has been an area in which this 
great country, as the distinglished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has pointed out, 
has failed miserably. This legislation is 
an attempt to reconcile our responsibility 
in this area, as well as, perhaps what is 
even more important, an attempt to pro- 
vide fairly and justly to people who are 
greatly disadvantaged. 

It is because of the action or inaction 
by the Federal Government that this 
legislation which we have introduced is 
of such significant importance and ur- 
gency. 

I am heartened by the response given 
by the chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee, and, as I have mentioned, by 
the broad scope of support for the legis- 
lation we are introducing today. 

I am hopeful that this year will be the 
year of progress and reform in Indian 
education, 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts and also the Senator from 
Minnesota on their move now to solve 
the Indian education problem. As we 
have alluded to other problems in this 
land, including health problems, they are 
not Government-created. Hunger prob- 
lems are not Government-created. Hous- 
ing problems are not Government- 
created. But without question, the Indian 
problem, including the Indian education 
problem, is a creation of this Govern- 
ment, and it is nothing less than a na- 
tional disgrace that we have not removed 
this blot upon the conscience of our land. 

I think that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is providing leadership, and I 
hope, in turn, that we in the Senate can 
follow that leadership and solve this 
problem. 

THE CHALLENGE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
extremely pleased to be a cosponsor of 
the Indian Education Act of 1971, a bill 
recently introduced by my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts, Senator 
KENNEDY. This legislation is long overdue 
and critically necessary if we are to cor- 
rect the miserable state of Indian edu- 
cation in America. 

It is not a record to be proud of. In- 
deed, perusing the statistics which meas- 
ure the extent of the failure of our Fed- 
eral Indian educational policy is an invi- 
tation to despair. For a nation which 
prides itself on such virtues as equality of 
opportunity, democracy, and justice, it is 
difficult to explain the suffering perpe- 
trated on Indian students in the name 
of education. After a thorough and objec- 
tive investigation of American Indian 
education, the Subcommittee on Indian 
Education termed it a national tragedy. 

By almost any statistical measurement, 
Indian students are clustered at the bot- 
tom of our educational ladder. The aver- 
age grade level for all Indians under Fed- 
eral supervision is 5 school years. Drop- 
out rates for Indians are twice the na- 
tional average. Only 18 percent of the 
students in Federal Indian schools go on 
to college; the national average is 50 
percent. Only 3 percent of the Indian 
students who enroll in college graduate; 
the national average is 32 percent. Only 
one of every 100 Indian college graduates 
will receive a master’s degree. 

The suffering, unfortunately, does not 
end here. It has been well established 
that the level of educational achieve- 
ment is directly and intimately related to 
other social indices. As a result of his 
poor education, the Indian goes on to suf- 
fer from problems in unemployment, 
poor health, low annual income, miser- 
able housing conditions, short average 
life expectancy and high rates of infant 
mortality. Our national tragedy is sim- 
ply that the First Americans have be- 
come the Forgotten Americans. 

What are the reasons behind this trag- 
edy? Why do Indians suffer dispropor- 
tionately from the social and physical ills 
which beset the poor in America? The 
answer, of course, lies buried in 400 years 
of Indian-white relations. It lies in the 
fact that the policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment toward its Indian wards has fluc- 
tuated between two unfortunate ex- 
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tremes: between a sort of benevolent pa- 
ternalism and a conscious and deliberate 
intent to destroy the Indian languages, 
cultures, life-styles, and sometimes, even 
the Indians themselves. An examination 
of our educational policies is particularly 
revealing of these attitudes and has been 
summed up by the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Education as a policy of “coercive 
assimilation.” The subcommittee con- 
cluded that this unfortunate policy has 
had the following disastrous effects on 
the education of Indian children: 

The classroom has become a kind of 
battleground where the Indian child at- 
tempts to protect his integrity and iden- 
tity as an individual by defeating the 
purposes of the school. 

Schools have failed to understand or 
adapt to, and in fact have often deni- 
grated, cultural differences. 

Schools have failed to recognize the 
importance and validity of the Indian 
community, and the community and 
child have reacted by treating the school 
as an alien institution. 

It has resulted in a dismal record of 
absenteeism, dropouts, negative self- 
images, low achievement, and, ulti- 
mately, academic failure for many In- 
dian children. 

Finally, and most pernicious, is the 
fact that this policy has served to perpet- 
uate the cycle of poverty which under- 
mines the effectiveness of all other Fed- 
eral programs. 

The Indians native to California have 
perhaps been the most abused of any 
in the Nation. Denied an adequate land 
base in 1852 when the Senate refused to 
ratify 18 separate treaties, and nearly 
exterminated between 1850 and 1880 by 
white settlers seeking their fortunes in 
gold, California’s Indians have remained 
for the most part in rural and social 
isolation. Less than 15 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s native Indian population lives 
on Federal trust lands. This lack of 
an adequate land base is not only an 
economic disaster, but has affected the 
eligibility of most California Indians for 
participation in Federal educational pro- 
grams. It has also served as justification 
for the termination of other Federal 
services. 

California has one of the largest In- 
dian populations in the Nation. Esti- 
mates vary, and the high mobility and 
lack of tribal identity which character- 
izes many California Indians makes esti- 
mation difficult. The 1970 census should 
yield a significant Indian population in 
California. The composition and charac- 
ter of this Indian population differs from 
that.of other States, however, because of 
the unusually large proportion of out-of- 
State reservation Indians who have re- 
located in four major urban centers of 
California: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
San Jose, and Oakland. Over 100 differ- 
ent tribal groups are represented in Cal- 
ifornias urban Indian population. It has 
been estimated that there are now over 
50,000 Indians living in Los Angeles 
alone. 

The Federal Government owes the In- 
dian a special responsibility. It is a re- 
sponsibility established in scores of 
treaties, agreements, and statutes. It has 
been underscored by years of broken 
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promises. As conscientious members of 
the U.S. Senate, we can no longer ignore 
this responsibility to the American In- 
dian. We must develop and implement an 
enlightened policy for the education of 
the American Indian. 

The Indian Education Act of 1971, 
which I am proud to cosponsor, declares 
it to be the policy of the United States 
that, recognizing the special Indian edu- 
cation needs, the Government shall “pro- 
vide financial assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies to develop and carry out 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams especially designed to meet these 
special educational needs.” To implement 
this policy, the bill provides for the fol- 
lowering major provisions: 

First. It amends Public Law 874 (im- 
pact aid) and title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
provide additional Federal funds to local 
school districts to meet the special edu- 
cational needs of Indian students. It 
provides for Indian involvement in the 
funding process at the local level. 

Second. It provides funds for pilot and 
demonstration projects for the improve- 
ment of Indian educational opportunity. 

Third. It amends the Adult Education 
Act to provide special educational pro- 
grams for Indian adult education. 

Fouth. It establishes a Bureau of 
Indian Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion and a Deputy Commissioner of 
Indian Education. 

Fifth. Finally, it establishes a National 
Board of Indian Education as an inde- 
pendent agency which will have policy 
and program control over Federal In- 
dian schools. 

Mr. President, I submit that we can 
no longer ignore the educational needs of 
the American Indian. We have the facts. 
We have the proposal. All we need to do 
is act. We need to write a new legisla- 
tive chapter in the annals of Federal 
Indian policy—an enlightened and com- 
passionate chapter. I am very proud to 
be a cosponsor of the Indian Education 
Act of 1971 and hope that it can mark 
a new beginning for a better life for the 
first Americans. 


IMPROVING INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, today I 
am sponsoring the Indian Education Act, 
an amendment designed to improve the 
quality of Indian education, to upgrade 
its priority within the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to attempt to insure that the 
special educational needs of Indian stu- 
dents are met. 

First, the Indian Education Act would 
amend Public Law 874 and combine and 
expand assistance to public schools under 
that law, and also amend Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to assist local educational agencies 
in meeting the educational needs of In- 
dian students. 

However, the proposal should perhaps 
go even one step further by allowing a 
school on an Indian Reservation to utilize 
funds under this proposal even though it 
is not considered a local education 
agency. These funds would be used to 
supplement the minimal Federal appro- 
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priations now funneled through the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

Also, the enactment of the proposed 
Indian Education Act should not pre- 
clude continued and expanded educa- 
tional aid under other programs. The 
Johnson-O’Malley program, for exam- 
ple, provides supplemental aid directly 
for the education of Indian children in 
those school districts. Funds are avail- 
able under this program to help facilitate 
the education of Indian children within 
the school district. 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to also permit local school au- 
thorities to use Federal buildings and 
equipment. 

Unfortunately, the Johnson-O’Malley 
program was ended in California under 
the false hope that the State would care 
for Indian educational needs. This has 
not been done, and the program has been 
reinstated in California. However, Cali- 
fornia has not yet received sufficient 
funds to do much good. I intend to re- 
new my efforts to provide sufficient John- 
son-O'Malley funds in California. 

It is also my hope that more Indians 
can be benefited by Indian assistance 
programs by the use of a more expansive 
definition of the term Indian. Too often 
Indians are disqualified by restrictive 
definitions. A more expansive definition 
of an Indian would be considered. 

This would help to insure greater and 
more equitable Indian participation in 
Federal programs. 

Second, the proposed Indian Educa- 
tion Act provides funds for public and 
private agencies and organizations for 
pilot and demonstration project de- 
signed to improve Indian educational op- 
portunity and requires active participa- 
tion by Indians in the preparation and 
development of a project application. 
This program would also include in- 
novative educational programs, bilingual 
and bicultural educational programs, 
special health and nutrition services and 
Indian teacher improvement programs. 

Third, the legislation would amend the 
Adult Education Act in order to provide 
opportunities under this program for 
adult Indians. Grants would be made 
available to public and private agencies 
and organizations as long as there was 
Indian participation in the planning and 
development of the applications. 

Fourth, the bill would establish the 
office of Deputy Commissioner of Indian 
Education within the office of Education 
to coordinate and administer Indian 
education programs. This provision is 
designed to give Indian education pro- 
grams much higher priority than they 
are presently receiving. 

Fifth, the bill would create a National 
Board of Indian Education. This Board 
would be empowered to establish and 
support local school districts and school 
boards comprising Federal Indian 
schools. 

However, although the National Board 
would establish general guidelines for 
Indian education, local Indians and In- 
dian communities would decide when 
local boards of education are to be cre- 
ated to take over Federal Indian schools. 

A National Board of Indian Education 
would be created for the purpose of rec- 
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ommending and developing new Indian 
education programs and to serve Indian 
education in much the same manner as 
State board’s of education serve State 
public education programs. 

In keeping with the spirit of the act, 
I feel that, to the greatest extent possible, 
the National Board of Indian Education 
should be made up of and staffed by 
Indians. 

The goal of improving the quality of 
Indian education is one which I strongly 
support. I believe that the Indian Educa- 
tion Act is an important first step toward 
the achievement of this goal. It is cer- 
tainly clear that present programs have 
failed to make significant progress in im- 
proving Indian education or in fact in 
improving the lot of the Indians in any 
other area. 

Indians continue to live in poverty and 
in dilapidated housing. Last year in Cali- 
fornia, for example, only $300,000 was 
available for Indian housing. However, 
it will require $30 million to provide ade- 
quate housing for California Indians. It 
is my hope that Congress will signifi- 
cantly increase funds for Indian housing. 

The average Indian income is $1,500 
while the unemployment rate among 
Indians is nearly 40 percent. The drop- 
out rates among Indians are twice the 
national average and only 1 percent of 
Indian children have Indian teachers or 
principals. 

These statistics are a depressing and 
tragic testimonial to present efforts by 
the Federal Government to fulfill its 
responsibility to the Indian. It is time for 
a drastic change in Federal policy to- 
ward the Indian. It is time for the re- 
vamping and full funding of current Fed- 
eral Indian assistance programs. It is 
also time for the enactment of new 
Indian assistance program that will 
keep pace with Indian needs and effec- 
tively deal with the plight of the Indian. 

The enactment of the proposed Indian 
Education Act can be a dramatic first 
step in this effort. 

In addition, we must always keep in 
mind that structural changes are never 
enough and should never be a replace- 
ment for functional and substantive 
change in the fabric of our society, par- 
ticularly in the attitude of society to- 
ward the needs of a minority. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
PESTICIDE REGULATION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Research and General Legislation 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has scheduled hearings March 
23, 24, and 25 on S. 232, S. 272, S. 660 and 
S. 745, relating to pesticide regulation. 
The hearings will be held in room 324, 
Old Senate Office Building, beginning at 
9:00 a.m. each day. Anyone wishing to 
testify should contact the committee 
clerk as soon as possible. 


BETTER BREAK FOR FARMER 
SHOULD NOT MEAN HIGHER 
PRICES FOR HOUSEWIFE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, in the 
recent hearings of the Joint Economic 
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Committee at which the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Hardin, appeared, a 
number of interesting and critical de- 
velopments with respect to the economy 
took place. 

One of the most remarkable was the 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Dallas, Tex., a few days ago told a meet- 
ing of the National Electrification Coop- 
erative Association the following, and I 
quote from the Associated Press wire re- 
porting on the speech: 

U.S. Secretary Clifford Hardin has ex- 
pressed a hope for higher consumer food 
prices during 1971. 


Now, Mr. President, this was not a pre- 
diction by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
this was expressed as a desire or hope. 

Mr. President, anybody who knows 
anything about farm prices knows that 
the American farmer is not getting a fair 
shake, that he deserves and should have 
higher prices. But it does not follow at 
all that this means that the housewife 
must pay higher prices for her food. 

The fact is that later in that appear- 
ance by the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee he 
had disclosed to us that the Department 
of Agriculture had just recently com- 
pleted a study showing the reason why 
food prices went up in 1970 while farm 
prices were going down. He said that the 
finding was that margins had widened 
sharply. 

I asked Secretary Hardin what he had 
done with this finding, and he said it had 
been released to the press. 

Mr. President, I doubt very much if 
one American out of a hundred is aware 
of this finding by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Here is a development that goes right 
to the heart of our serious inflationary 
problem. There is no element in the cost 
of living which is more vital than the 
cost of food. Since the Department of 
Agriculture has discovered the reason 
that food prices rose last year is because 
of widening margins, I feel very strongly 
that the President of the United States 
should call this to the attention of the 
people as dramatically as he can—and 
by dramatically I mean on television on 
a program devoted to this particular 
purpose. That kind of action by the Presi- 
dent alone would focus national attention 
on the injustice that has befallen both 
the American farmer and the American 
housewife. 

The President has chosen not to do 
this. I think it is unfortunate. I hope 
that in the future the President will find 
a time and a way to bring this to the 
attention of the American people. 

Furthermore, I would hope that the 
Department of Justice would examine 
these widening margins in the food in- 
dustry very carefully and critically and 
would act promptly to prosecute any 
violation of the antitrust laws which 
may have developed, any kind of con- 
spiracy, collusion, combination, or other 
action by distributors to widen the mar- 
gin between what they paid the farmer 
ey what they received from the house- 

e. 

Mr. President, I have asked the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide me 
with a copy of their study of food mar- 
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gins and what happened to them during 
1970, and I will put the copy of that 
study into the Record when I receive it. 

Here is a situation which is likely to 
be chronic in the American economy, 
where, on the one hand, farmers, who 
are innumerous, might constitute. no 
more than 444 million Americans. They 
are unorganized. They have no control 
over the price at which they sell their 
product. They are entirely dependent 
on the forces of the market. 

At the other end of the line, American 
housewives, of course, number in the 
tens of millions. They also have no con- 
trol whatsoever over the prices they pay 
to buy their food. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Chair will recognize me, I 
shall be glad to yield the Senator from 
Wisconsin my 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding me his time. I shall take only 
1 additional minute. 

In between are food distributors who 
have power in some cases to affect the 
price they pay the farmer and power in 
other cases to determine the price that 
they will charge the housewife. 

We should have a constant, steady, re- 
lentless system of reporting; a free, com- 
petitive system of margins in the food 
processing and distributing industry. 

I would hope that between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Justice this can be done, and I will do 
everything I can to provoke, annoy, and 
criticize these Departments until it is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
raised the question of inflation. I received 
a letter this morning advising me to have 
a thorough study made of the back- 
ground of inflation. It so happens that 
the same correspondent is, however, very 
much in favor of the war. What always 
amuses me—not amuses, astonishes me, 
is that so many people refuse to make 
any connection between inflation, which 
is eating out the heart of our capitalistic 
system, undermining our social security 
system and our pensions, and the war. 

Does the Senator believe there is any 
reasonable possibility of controlling in- 
flation unless we cut down our éxorbitant 
expenditures for military purposes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree that it is a 
big factor. It was the major factor in de- 
veloping the inflation we have been going 
through—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It still is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Just yesterday we 
heard from Professor Eisner, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who shares the view 
that this is the major factor; that until 
the Vietnam war is over, for psycholog- 
ical as well as economic reasons, we are 
going to have serious inflation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unless we deal with 
the war, aren’t we treating only the pe- 
riphery of the problem? Unless we do 
something about that—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I am inclined 
to be a little less emphatic in feeling that 
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the Vietnam war is the only cause. There 
are some other causes, but the war is a 
vital and important cause. If we could 
end it, it would have a major effect on 
the problem of inflation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Just for my infor- 
mation, will the Senator name two other 
causes of inflation besides the war? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact that wages 
have exceeded productivity increases, 
and the fact that——— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why is the Senator 
insisting upon wages as a cause? That 
is a result of inflation because of the war. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In part. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Primarily. The 
Senator is talking about one of the pri- 
mary reasons for inflation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the wage ele- 
ment goes beyond the Vietnam war. The 
war is an important element; no ques- 
tion about that. I think the Senator is 
doing a great service to the country by 
emphasizing it, but its cost is now about 
1% percent of the GNP and I do not 
believe it is as all-encompassing as the 
Senator makes it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Consider the situa- 
tion before the war. For a long period 
there was almost stability, only an in- 
crease of 1 or 1% percent a year prior 
to 1963, say. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, That is a fact, but 
the war is half as big as it was and the 
inflation is twice as bad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think we 
had as high inflation then as we have 
now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, We had higher. At 
its height it was 7 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 


THE PRESIDENTIAL REPORT ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, the Presi- 
dent’s state of the world radio summary, 
and the full Presidential report on 
foreign affairs have served two important 
purposes. 

In the first place, they clearly and 
succinctly set forth American foreign 
policy in a way that the rest of the world 
can understand and take into account. 
Too often in the past, American Presi- 
dents have dealt with foreign affairs on a 
crisis-to-crisis basis. That kind of 
rudderless policy has been replaced by a 
carefully planned blueprint that locks 
beyond immediate hang ups to a series 
of sensible, attainable long-range goals. 

Second, the summary and the report 
do something no past President has ever 
accomplished. They give the American 
people a clear view of the reasons and 
the goals behind our foreign policy; they 
honor the President’s pledge to make his 
an open administration. 

In the area of policy, the key to this 
report is the Nixon doctrine. The Nixon 
doctrine is designed to update and clarify 
American policy in a period of global 
transition. While the President made it 
elear that America will honor all of its 
international treaty obligations, and 
continue in a leadership role in the world 
community, he has also declared’an end 
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to the era when America played the role 
of lone policeman for the free world. 
From a position of paternalism, he is 
guiding us to a position of partnership 
with our allies. The nations of the free 
world, which have long relied on Amer- 
ican might and American wealth as a 
global mainstay, are now being called 
on to do their full share, for the first 
time since the end of World War II. 

The divisions and jealousies within the 
once monolithic Communist world are 
also recognized, and America’s interest in 
dealing with individual Communist 
powers, instead of a worldwide monolith, 
are clearly set forth. 

The President also summarized the 
progress made over the past year in im- 
plementing the policy lines proclaimed 
in the Nixon doctrine: 

The Vietnamese war has been wound 
down, with American troop withdrawals 
up to 260,000 by May 1 of this year, and 
casualties in 1970 down by 70 percent 
from 1968. 

American military presence in South 
Korea is being lessened, with an an- 
nounced reduction of 20,000 in the au- 
thorized American troop ceiling there. 

Elsewhere around the world, the same 
trimming of American manpower and 
financial drain is being realized, while 
our allies are being assisted into a more 
self-reliant posture. 

These actions are the acid test of the 
Nixon doctrine, and they prove that 
genuine progress has been made over the 
past year. 

What a contrast all this is to the floun- 
dering and indecision of recent past ad- 
ministrations, and the opportunistic at- 
tacks of Democratic politicians who have 
Sniped at President Nixon’s statesman- 
like progress toward a generation of 
peace. This impressive report ought to 
quiet some of the negative sniping en- 
gaged in by a handful of my colleagues. 
It is a document that all men of vision 
and goodwill, whatever their party, can 
honorably support in the national inter- 
est—an interest that should transcend 
narrow political motives. 

The President has given us a ringing 
statement of purpose and goals, and he 
has demonstrated his ability to imple- 
ment them. Foreign policy in an age of 
change is never a simple matter, but it 
is clear that we have a man at the helm 
we can count on at a turbulent time in 
our Nation's history. 

After a decade of drifting and confu- 
sion in the sixties, President Nixon has 
given the American people a revitalized 
foreign policy and a new sense of unity 
and purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 


ORDER LIMITING ADMISSION TO 
THE CHAMBER DURING THE 
CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in order to avoid confusion during 
the consideration and debate’ on the 
“money” resolutions on Monday next, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to arrange 
for admittance of committee personnel 
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only at such time as resolutions pertain- 
ing to their committees are before the 
Senate, and that upon completion of 
action on their resolutions, these per- 
sons leave the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


OPERATION OF THE RULE OF 
GERMANENESS ON MONDAY 
NEXT—NOTICE OF ROLLCALL 
VOTES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, the operation of the Pastore 
rule—paragraph 3 of rule VIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate—not be 
triggered until the callup of the initial 
funding resolution on the calendar, and 
that the rule continue to operate on 
Monday for a period of 5 hours, or until 
the conclusion of the call of the cal- 
endar, whichever is the earlier. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Finally, 
Mr. President, with respect to Monday, 
I think that the Senate should be on 
notice that one or more rolicall votes 
may be expected on the money resolu- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum cali be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE MARXIST GOVERNMENT OF 
CHILE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, one of the 
most significant events in our hemi- 
sphere in recent years has been the free 
election of a Marxist government in 
Chile. The world is watching the evolu- 
tion of this government, with particular 
regard to the essential freedoms and 
democratic institutions that have long 
been established in Chile. 

On February 1, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) made a speech before 
the American Management Association 
which discussed the Chilean situation 
and some of the outstanding economic 
problems between the United States and 
Chile. He made particular reference to 
the legislation now pending before the 
Chilean Congress which would amend the 
Chilean Constitution. 

Since Senator Javits made this speech 
the Chilean Senate has modified the 
congressional amendment and has 
phrased it in less onerous terms. The 
legislation now provides substantial lee- 
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way to Chilean President Allende in 
terms of the compensation to be paid to 
a joint venture of American-Chilean 
copper investments, in the eventuality of 
expropriation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article of February 11, 1971, 
that outlines the changes in the proposed 
amendment to the Chilean Constitution, 
and Senator Javrts’ speech of February 
1 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHILEAN SENATE GIVES ALLENDE POWER 
To NATIONALIZE U.S. COPPER INTERESTS 
(By Juan de Onis) 

SANTIAGO, Chile, Feb, 10—The Chilean 
Senate approved a constitutional amendment 
today giving President Salvador Allende Gos- 
sens wide powers to nationalize United States 
interests in copper, Chile’s main industry. 

The Senate majority, led by the opposi- 
tion Christian Democratic party, adopted a 
text that is both ambiguous and flexible on 
key points governing how much compensa- 
tion could be paid the United States com- 
panies involved—Anaconda Kennecott and 
the Cerro Corporation. 

“The text deliberately leaves responsibility 
for reaching a settlement with the compa- 
nies to President Allende,” said a Christian 
Democratic Senator who was active in the 
committee work that modified the Govern- 
Ment’s initial proposal. 


U.S. INSURANCE PLAN 


The copper nationalization, a major aspect 
of Dr. Allende’s socialist program, contains 
the potential for serious conflict with United 
States financial interests and the United 
States Government if the take-over is con- 
sidered confiscatory by the companies. 

The copper investments amount to nearly 
$700-million, and include large sums spent 
on the expansion of Chile’s mines under the 
previous government of President Eduardo 
Frei Montalva, a Christian Democrat. 

Mr. Frei promoted these investments 
through mixed United States-Chilean com- 
panies in which the Chilean Government 
held a majority interest in most cases, The 
United States Government guaranteed the 
investments against expropriation through 
an insurance plan that provides a potential 
of about $350-million in coverage. 

The nationalization that Dr. Allende wants 
will eliminate the 49 per cent increase of 
Kennecott and Anaconda in the big mines of 
El Teniente, Chuquicamata and El Salvador 
as well as Anaconda’s 75 per cent interest in 
the Exotica mine and Cerro’s 70 per cent 
ownership of the Andina mine. These mines 
produce 90 per cent of Chile’s copper exports, 
which earned more than $1-billion last year. 

Kennecott has been operating in copper 
here since 1908 and Anaconda since 1922. 
Cerro, a newcomer, has just invested $130- 
million in the Andina mine and made its 
first copper shipment this week. 

The situation of each company is there- 
fore quite different, and the Chilean Gov- 
ernment’s handling of each is a separate 
case. 

The constitutional reform and the legisla- 
tion that carries it out provide that the value 
of compensation is the book value, or net 
worth after deducting liabilities from assets 
on Dec. 31, 1970, minus a series of reductions. 


TEXT IS MORE FLEXIBLE 


These include a provision for claiming ex- 
cess profits, possibly going back to 1955. But 
the tax approved by the Senate leaves it up 
to Dr. Allende to instruct the Government’s 
Auditor General, who will determine the 
value of each company, how much excess 
profit exists, and whether to deduct “all or 
part.” 
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This is more flexible than the early text 
that called for full deduction under a law 
that attempts to define excess profits as those 
exceeding the “profits in worldwide opera- 
tions” of the United States companies, Some 
legislators say now that the Government 
would accept 14 per cent of investment as 
a fair annual profit. 

The new text also leaves it up to Dr. Al- 
lende to determine by executive decree, the 
period oyer which compensation would be 
paid up to a maximum of 30 years with an 
interest rate of no less than 33 per cent a 


year. 

This eliminates the rigid provision in the 
early text of a fixed 30-year payment period 
at a maximum 3 per cent annual interest, 
which the companies regarded as unfair and 
econfiscatory because currency devaluation 
over such a long period would seriously erode 
the principal. 

NO CHANGES FORESEEN 


The constitutional reform must still go 
through the Chamber of Deputies for final 
approval, but no significant change in the 
text was foreseen since the parties have their 
legislative mining experts in the Senate. Any 
change in the Lower House would require 
sending the measure back to the Senate. 

The new text does not guarantee compen- 
sation to the United States companies that 
will come up to their standards of fair treat- 
ment, but the opinion of legal experts here 
is that text offers an improved framework for 
negotiation with Dr. Allende’s Government. 
OPIC: New Hope FOR U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 

THE SECOND DEVELOPMENT DECADE 

If Clausewit2’s war was too important to 
leave to the generals, today’s international 
search for economic and social progress is 
too important to leave to governments alone. 
A much broader and more clearly defined 
involvement for the private sector is needed, 
particularly in efforts to bring a 20th Century 
standard of hope and opportunity for a de- 
cent life to the three-quarters of the world’s 
people in the developing countries. 

Perhaps the single-most important thing 
we have learned about international develop- 
ment in the 20 years since Marshall Plan 
days is that it—like democracy—must be 
participatory to succeed. It must enlist not 
only the talents, energies and savings of a 
self-help citizenry in the have-not countries, 
but also an investment of know-how and ini- 
tiative as well as money by the people of 
the industrialized countries who own two- 
thirds of the world’s wealth and technology 
but have only a quarter of its population. 

There are encouraging signs that we in 
this most advantaged of all nations are be- 
ginning, albeit belatedly, to forge a new joint 
public-private partnership to manage the 
business of development and diplomacy. 

A worthy experiment in point is the first 
of President Nixon’s “new directions in for- 
eign aid.” This is the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation (OPIC), which the Con- 
gress established in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1969 and the President signed into 
law, appropriately, on the literal eve of the 
second development decade declared by the 
U.N. Genera] Assembly—the 1970’s. And just 
last month the Executive officers of the OPIC 
were sworn into office. The OPIC Executives 
who are now in place—Bradford Mills, Pres- 
ident; Herbert Salzman, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident; and Directors Dan Parker, Clifford Yee, 
Gustave Hauser, James Suffridge, Allie Felder 
and Robert Buck—are of the highest caliber 
and in my view not only enjoy the confidence 
of the White House but also the Congress. 
This is fortunate since the OPIC faces some 
exceedingly difficult problems—as well as 
unique opportunities—in the days ahead. I 
congratulate these outstanding men on their 
appointment and confirmation by the United 
States Senate. 

OPIC's assignment is to reorganize and 
operate on a businesslike basis US. Gov- 
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ernment incentives to broaden the participa- 
tion of American private capital and skills 
in productive projects which are welcome in 
the developing countries, and which con- 
tribute to the social and economic progress 
of their people. As a specialized government 
corporation, OPIC will operate under policy 
guidance of the Secretary of State and chair- 
manship of the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development (A.I.D.), but 
with a joint public-private board of directors 
including representatives of small as well as 
large business, organized labor and the co- 
operative movement. Further, it is my expec- 
tation that the OPIC’s voice will be heard in 
the recently established Council on Inter- 
national Economic Policy and my hope that 
OPIC, the Export-Import Bank and other 
major organizations which may be authorized 
by the 92nd Congress to administer our AID 
programs will be granted a full seat on this 
Council in the future. The importance of 
these organizations in the 1970’s will in- 
creasingly dictate that their voices be di- 
rectly heard in the Council. 

The establishment of the OPIC at this time 
also ties in nicely with the effort now going 
forward in the World Bank family to estab- 
lish an International Investment Insurance 
Agency, I am encouraged that many coun- 
tries—both developed and developing—are 
willing to join this agency. I urge that exist- 
ing differences be quickly resolved so that 
this important new initiative could be 
launched in 1971. 

In addition to the insurance-pool func- 
tion of the new International Investment 
Insurance Agency which would have the ef- 
fect of multilateralizing risks, this new 
Agency could also play a key role in develop- 
ing investment standards, Decisions to in- 
sure an investment or not to insure an in- 
vestment over time, establish standards not 
only in regard to the types of foreign invest- 
ment that are desirable but also pass a 
defacto judgment on the investment climates 
in individual countries in the developing 
world, 

I look to the close collaboration between 
the OPIC and this new International Agency 
as well as between the OPIC and organiza- 
tions similar to the OPIC existing in other 
developed countries. The OPIC legislation 
is flexible enough to allow for such coopera- 
tion in terms of insuring that U.S. invest- 
ment can be a component in a joint venture 
or & multi-country consortium with a mini- 
mum of paperwork and a maximum of flexi- 
bility. 

Other members will follow me in this meet- 
ing and I am sure will discuss how the OPIC 
will expand and improve upon its past pre- 
investment asssitance programs, the invest- 
ment insurance programs, and technical as- 
sistance programs, The revolving direct in- 
vestment fund also represents a new initia- 
tive which will be subsequently discussed. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
discuss a matter that is related to the OPIC 
but is yet much broader in policy, too, 

1970 saw an unprecedented questioning of 
the role of foreign investment in the United 
States, in Western Europe and Japan, and in 
the developing world. Investment problems 
today are looming as large as trade problems. 
In fact, investment problems have aggravated 
trade operations of the multinational corpo- 
rations have caused the “export” of Ameri- 
can jobs, contributed substantially to the his- 
torical shift of the AFL-CIO to support a 
protectionist U.S. trade policy—as shown by 
its support of the Mills bill. During the de- 
bate on the Mills bill, European spokesmen 
threatened retaliation against U.S. invest- 
ment in Europe if the bill passed. Restric- 
tive Japanese policies towards foreign in- 
vestment have contributed to the mood that 
Japanese foreign economic policies have not 
been as forthcoming as the policies of the 
second most powerful economy in the world 
are expected to be. In certain areas of the 
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developing world, investment problems may 
serve to exacerbate political relations between 
nations and may affect adversely such mat- 
ters as the generalized preferences scheme 
for the developing countries. 

It would seem to me that the time has 
come for the establishment of a “GATT for 
Investment.” This would be a consultative or- 
ganization analogous to the international 
organization in Geneva of approximately 80 
nations. The GATT has established a working 
code of good behavior governing international 
trading relations. It is also the major inter- 
national forum in which trade disputes are 
discussed and resolved and where interna- 
tional negotiations for the liberalization of 
trade are held. 

If a comparable organization to deal with 
investment problems were established, these 
problems could be analyzed with particular 
reference to the activities of the multina- 
tional corporation. It could examine such 
proposals as that of George Ball for a world 
corporation law, and could determine what 
merit, if any, there is in the growing con- 
tention that the sheer size of international 
production and of multinational enterprise 
call for international regulation. In turn, 
the calm deliberation of the problems and 
opportunities of private foreign investment 
by such an international body could mitigate 
trends towards destructive economic irra- 
tionalism that plague all countries at certain 
periods in their history. I recommend urgent 
consideration of this proposal which has been 
advanced with some force before the Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress by the 
Presidential Commission on Trade and In- 
vestment. 

It would not be relevant for me to speak 
before a gathering interested in the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation without 
mentioning the Chilean situation, It is no 
secret that the OPIC has a very heavy in- 
vestment guarantee commitment in Chile 
and that expropriation without provision of 
prompt, adequate and effective payment— 
and this is a possibility under laws not pend- 
ing before the Chilean Congress—would have 
adverse effects on OPIC’s reserve position. 

Before discussing the amendment before 
the Chilean Congress which would funda- 
mentally alter private property rights, some 
generalities are in order. The Chileans clearly 
have a right to their own experiment in 
government without outside interference. It is 
my hope that the Chilean experiment will not 
be at the expense of the personal freedoms 
that have long existed in Chile, It is further 
my hope that the Chilean experiment will 
prove the doubters wrong who are predicting 
that 1970 was the last free Chilean Presi- 
dential election. If the freedom of a people 
to elect their representatives is abrogated in 
the upcoming years, Marxist Socialist doc- 
trine (as contrasted with the doctrines and 
rigidities of international Communism) will 
have been discredited thoroughly, since the 
Allende Government is a radical socialist 
government in which the communists and 
the social democrats of the Radical Party 
hold minority partnerships. It is further my 
hope that the moderates in the Allende Gov- 
ernment and the loyal opposition of the 
Christian Democratic Party headed by one 
of the truly great men of South America, Ed- 
uardo Frei, will make themselves felt. It is 
the responsibility of the “loyal opposition” 
in a democratic system to make itself felt 
without being cowed by the emotions gen- 
erated by those on the far left and the far 
right. If the center parties abrogate this re- 
sponsibility, extremism can run rampant as 
the sad history of Weimer Republic so graph- 
ically demonstrated. 

And finally I would enjoin those who would 
judge the Chilean experiment prematurely to 
consider that repression has long been the 
order of the day in some countries of Latin 
and Central America and that in some of 
these countries essential freedoms have long 
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been abrogated. This has not yet happened in 
Chile and political terrorism, kidnapping and 
assassination—with some unfortunate excep- 
tions—have not been prevalent. 

Having said this, I also must say that the 
proposed amendment to the Chilean consti- 
tution now pending, if passed in its present 
form, may serve to isolate Chile from the in- 
ter-American system and weaken decisively 
Chile's close links with the economic system 
of the Western Hemisphere. In my view this 
would be neither desirable for the people 
of other developing countries of the Western 
Hemisphere which have long looked to Chile 
for democratic and intellectual leadership, 
nor for the Inter-American system itself. 

The Chilean constitutional amendment as 
presently drafted would appear to result 
in the immediate expropriation of the prin- 
cipal American copper interests in Chile— 
namely the Anaconda, Kennecott and Cerro 
copper mines and properties, Such an expro- 
priation would nullify existing agreements 
that had been carefully negotiated between 
these copper companies and the Chilean 
Government less than four years ago and 
which resulted in a sizable new commitment 
of foreign capital to develop further new and 
existing copper deposits. Those agreements 
insured that Chilean copper deposits would 
be exploited by joint venture co-operative 
efforts in which the Chilean Government 
held either a majority or an important share. 
In turn these agreements insured that the 
necessary foreign capital and technology 
would be forthcoming to exploit Chilean 
copper now rather than 20 years from now. 
It is worth pointing out that the Cerro 
mine, which has only recently begun pro- 
duction, is a particularly high-risk, high- 
technology investment because it was neces- 
sary to build a completely underground mine 
in the heart of the avalanche country of the 
Chilean Andes. 

The pending constitutional amendment 
would expropriate only American interests. 
The amendment, as drafted, apparently is a 
case of outright discrimination. In addition, 
it states that payment would be over 30 
years with an interest rate of 3 percent. per 
annum. These highly inadequate payment 
terms hardly constitute prompt, adequate 
and effective payment. The payment terms, 
in turn, relate to a formula which would de- 
fine the value of existing investment as the 
depreciated book value of assets taken over. 
Also “excess profits” that have accrued to 
the companies since 1955 would be deductible 
from the value of the expropriated prop- 
erty. The question arises of whether a Gov- 
ernment has the right under international 
law or under the Calvo doctrine to pass leg- 
islation which would retroactively penalize 
American companies only for the remittance 
of profits made according to previously ex- 
isting national law. The amendment also 
holds that the Chilean Supreme Court 
wouldn't have jurisdiction over the compen- 
sation awards made in these expropriation 
cases. The by-passing of the judiciary is 
clearly in violation of the Calvo doctrine 
which has been accepted by most Latin 
American states. Finally, the constitutional 
amendment allows the Government to re- 
pudiate all contracts when it considers them 
economically important. 

Clearly, this amendment is bad legisla- 
tion with serious international repercussions 
as well as with far-reaching repercussions for 
future capital flows into Chile and for con- 
tinued Chilean economic development. 

Turning to another—but a related sub- 
ject—press reports indicate that Chile and 
the other nations of the Andean bloc—Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Colombia—have tenta- 
tively approved, but not yet ratified, an in- 
vestment code. The code, as it is presently 
drawn, could prove detrimental to the eco- 
nomic interests of these nations by making 
more difficult the securing of sources of out- 
side capital financing—particularly for major 
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new projects requiring major capital financ- 
Ing. The code could also aggravate balance 
of payments problems by limiting capital 
inflows at the same time repatriation of capi- 
tal is encouraged through forced divestiture 
of foreign holdings. 

It is my understanding that under this 
code, new foreign investment could be ruled 
off limits—even in joint venture form—from 
certain basic industries. More seriously, new 
investment in other less basic sectors could 
be subject to a divestiture requirement over 
& set time period until the foreign ownership 
component is 49 percent or less. Existing 
firms not complying with these divestiture 
clauses could face discrimination within the 
Andean market. It is my concern that this 
regulation could scare off the new foreign 
capital involyement most desirable to these 
countries while encouraging “hit and run 
investors” who will seek to maximize the 
greatest profit over the shortest period of 
time before the disinvestment deadline. 

In addition to possibly drying up sources 
of new, responsible foreign capital—and this 
has already occurred in some major Peruvian 
projects—there is an additional problem. The 
other side of the coin of divestiture is that 
local capital will have to buy out existing as 
well as new foreign interests, The Andean 
countries in question only have limited capi- 
tal markets. These capital markets as they 
presently exist are totally incapable of gen- 
erating the local capital that will be neces- 
sary to buy out these foreign interests that 
the code requires be turned over to local 
interests within a 15-20 year period. 

Since these local capital markets are in- 
adequate for this divestiture financing, only 
governments would be capable of mobilizing 
the required financial resources. Also, gov- 
ernments would have a first refusal option 
to buy out the shares of the private foreign 
interests, It would be my judgment that the 
limited resources of these governments would 
be better spent on housing, health, educa- 
tion and badly needed infra-structure proj- 
ects rather than by buying out existing 
enterprise. The use of scarce government re- 
sources to buy out healthy, on-going enter- 
prises only because they are foreign-owned 
or foreign-controlled without regard to any 
other criteria would not promote accelerated 
economic growth. Thus, the vital task of in- 
creased capital formation would be stunted 
by the application of the Andean code as it 
is now drawn both by hindering new foreign 
capital inflows and by promoting the non- 
productive re-allocation of government ex- 
penditures. 

I am aware that there is some discussion 
that the Inter-American Development Bank 
or possibly other international institutions 
develop a program whereby bank funds 
would be used to further the disinvestment 
programs. It is my view that such programs 
would have politically explosive implications 
in the U.S. Congress that could be detrimen- 
tal to any international institution propos- 
ing such a program. 

Though I have expressed various concerns 
I still remain somewhat optimistic, In the 
case of the Chilean constitutional amend- 
ment, Congressional passage is still in the 
future; and discretionary options have been 
built into the Andean Code even if the Code 
were to be ratified by the governments of 
the five member nations. 

In making decisions relating to private 
foreign investment, it seems increasingly 
critical that a clear definition of capital and 
technological needs required to reach a stated 
desirable level of development is necessary. I 
am well aware that this cataloguing has been 
underway for some time in some of the more 
developed countries of Latin America such as 
Mexico. But unless it is done in other nations 
of Latin America and unless consistent poli- 
cles are adopted towards the end of achieving 
a certain development target, the universally 
desired goal of accelerated economic develop- 
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ment and betterment of the human condi- 
tion may be aborted. 

Turning to the developed world, foreign 
investors must be more willing to go the 
route of joint venture and increasingly 
multilateral venture, Foreign investment 
partnerships with Government corporations, 
and with local investors and minority par- 
ticipation by the public international insti- 
tutions and by multinational private finan- 
cial institutionas like the ADELA and the 
PICA, is the wave of the future. Also, the 
times increasingly demand that foreign in- 
vestors accept that existing investment— 
particularly highly visible, politically sensi- 
tive existing investment—be treated differ- 
ently from new investment. Treated differ- 
ently is not the same as being treated un- 
fairly and provisions of some of the new laws 
I have discussed clearly constitute unfair 
treatment, 

In the area of private foreign investment, 
the Charter of the Second Development 
Decade states: 

“Developing countries will adopt appro- 
priate measures for inviting, stimulating and 
making effective use of foreign private capi- 
tal, taking into account the areas in which 
such capital should be sought and bearing 
in mind the importance for its attraction of 
conditions conducive to sustain investment. 
Developed countries, on their part, will con- 
sider adopting further measures to encourage 
the flow of private capital to developing coun- 
tries. Foreign private investment in develop- 
ing countries should be undertaken in a 
manner consistent with the development ob- 
jectives and priorities established in their 
national plans, Foreign private investors in 
developing countries should endeavor to pro- 
vide for an increase in the local share in 
management and administration, employ- 
ment and training of local labor, including 
personnel at the managerial and technical 
levels, participation of local capital and re- 
investment of profits. Efforts will be made 
to foster better understanding of the rights 
and obligations of both host and capital-ex- 
porting countries as well as of individual 
investors.” 

It would be my hope, that during the 
decade of the 1970s, both developed and de- 
veloping countries would endeavor to take 
the steps required to move towards the im- 


plementation of goals of the Second Develop- 
ment Decade. 


FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF STATE 
PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
30th legislature, first session, of the State 
of New Mexico, has passed Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 2 memorializing Congress 
to urge Federal assumption of State pub- 
lic welfare programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that. the 
memorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
memorial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 2 OF THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


A joint memorial to Congress urging Federal 
assumption of State public welfare pro- 
grams 
Whereas, the total per capita expenditure 

for social insurance programs in the United 

States has risen from three dollars ($3.00) 

in 1935 to two hundred thirty-six dollars 

($236) in 1969 and the per capita expendi- 

ture for health and medical programs has 

risen from three dollars ($3.00) in 1935 to 
forty-three dollars ($43.00) in 1969; and 
Whereas, the total federal grants to state 
and local governments for public assistance 
amounted to six billion two hundred eighty 
million dollars ($6,280 billion) in 1969; and 
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for the state of New Mexico was approxi- 
mately forty million dollars ($40 million) or 
forty dollars and seventy-one cents ($40.71) 
per capita in that year; and 

Whereas, in the United States, federal 
funds for public assistance constitute 52.6 
percent of all such governmental expendi- 
tures, and in New Mexico, constitute 72.6 
percent of the governmental expenditures; 
and 

Whereas, congressional action and federal 
court decisions continue to expand such pro- 
grams in their scope, expenditure and ad- 
ministrative complexity placing an increas- 
ing financial and administrative burden up- 
on states with low per capita incomes, such 
as New Mexico, making it extremely diffi- 
cult to find the financial resources even to 
match the state’s smaller share of the ex- 
penditure burden; and 

Whereas, practical considerations and pub- 
lic need make withdrawal, even from those 
programs where withdrawal is possible, a 
difficult and unlikely course of state action; 

Now, Therefore, be it resolved by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that the 
United States congress is requested to enact 
appropriate legislation to completely federal- 
ize and fund existing state public assistance 
and other welfare programs to the effect 
that: 

(1) fiscal and administrative relief would 
be granted to the several states in the Union, 
particularly those states having low per ca- 
pita incomes and high per capita welfare par- 
ticipation; and 

(2) public assistance and welfare pro- 
grams would be uniform throughout this 
nation without regard to state participation 
levels; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be sent to the honorable secretary 
of the health, education and welfare depart- 
ment, and to each member of the New Mex- 
ico congressional delegation. 


CHALLENGE TO THE DOLLAR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, as 
Senators know, for many years I have 
worried about the steady outfiow of 
US. dollars. Figures just released on the 
balance of payments for 1970 show that 
this outflow of dollars is continuing at a 
disturbing rate. 

Last year the balance-of-payments 
deficit on an official settlements basis was 
approximately $10 billion, which, accord- 
ing to an article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of February 17, “reflects a $7.6 bil- 
lion bulge in the dollar holdings of for- 
eign authorities—at least sevenfold more 
than they generally deem a tolerable in- 
crease.” 

Such a development worries many for- 
eigners, particularly as they see inflation 
in the United States continuing to erode 
the value of the dollar. They are also 
worried that the U.S. payments deficit 
will stall world monetary reform through 
the use of special drawing rights. 

In this connection, an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal of the same date 
sounds the following warning: 

There will have to be a revision of the idea 
that the American economy is so strong it 
can carry any burden, be it a distant war or 
what have you. 

To a large degree, the value of a nation’s 
money reflects the soundness of its public 
policies. And if those policies are unsound, 


there is no wall high enough to conceal the 
weakness. 


I ask unanimous consent that the two 
items be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

FOREIGNERS FRET AS U.S. DOLLAR DRAIN GAINS, 
Worrres May STALL Wor~p MONETARY 
REFORM 

(By Richard F. Janssen) 

WASHINGTON.—In international monetary 
circles, officials have their own definition 
of an optimist: “One who thinks the situa- 
tion is deteriorating less rapidly.” 

But even by this definition, the optimists 
are getting hard to find again. 

For after a period of unusual calm, ten- 
sion is mounting among foreign authorities 
because of the unexpectedly massive pileup 
of American dollars in their central banks. 
The government reported yesterday that the 
“official settlements” version of the balance- 
of-payments deficit deepened to roughly $10 
billion in 1970; mainly, this reflects a $7.6 
billion bulge in the dollar holdings of for- 
eign authorities—at least sevenfold more 
than they generally deem a tolerable in- 
crease—along with a shrinkage of some $2.5 
billion in the gold and other reserve assets 
with which the U.S, defends the dollar’s val- 
ue internationally. 

And so the foreigners, worried that per- 
sistent U.S. inflation will erode the value 
of their dollars, may want to resume turn- 
ing them in for American's gold—renewing 
the drain on the Treasury’s shrunken hoard. 

Adding to the uneasiness among interna- 
tional officials is their fear that the Nixon 
Administration will do little if anything to 
avoid a repetition of the dollar outflow in 
1971. “We are not reassured” by the Presi- 
dent’s economic report, states one insider at 
the headquarters here of the 117-country In- 
ternational Monetary Fund; he reads the 
report as signaling a rapid, inflationary re- 
vival of the U.S. economy and a brushoff of 
the balance-of-payments problem. 

At the least, some U.S. officials agree, the 
deteriorating payments trend jeopardizes 
further progress on reforms, sought mainly 
by the U.S., to strengthen the international 
monetary system. “We've been arguing that 
the time to repair the roof is while the sun 
is shining” and before a crisis develops, one 
administration aide says, “but I’m afraid 
its already beginning to drizzle.” 

This official concedes it is suddenly be- 
coming doubtful that the IMF will create 
any more Special Drawing Rights, or “paper 
gold’; this new kind of reserve asset, designed 
to bolster member nations’ gold and dollar 
reserves, can be turned in to the IMF for 
national currencies, The same official says 
that Continental resistance is stiffening to 
the U.S. crusade for more flexibility in for- 
eign-currency rates. 


A DEEP BLOW TO COOPERATION? 


At worst, the more pessimistic authorities 
caution, continuation of the dollar deluge at 
anything near its recent volume could deal 
& deep blow to the confidence and coopera- 
tion that hold the whole intricate monetary 
system together. 

Failure of the U.S. to check the dollar 
drain risks a “calamity,” warns Italian cen- 
tral banker Rinaldo Ossola. As he sees it, the 
U.S. might either devalue the dollar (by 
raising the $35-an-ounce gold price) or else 
cut its link to gold and usher in a “long pe- 
riod of monetary disorder” similar to that of 
the Depression. Such disorder would threaten 
to choke international trade. 

Such alarms irritate administration men 
already worried about the dollar buildup 
abroad. They are particularly disappointed 
that it was the “official” basis of measuring 
the payments results that worsened so radi- 
cally from a surplus of $2.7 billion in 1969; 
this is the version that excludes dollars held 
by private foreigners and thus more clearly 
shows the extent to which foreign govern- 
ments are acquiring dollars. “But I doubt 
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very much that we would want to do any- 
thing differently” just because of the big 
payments deficit, a White House strategist 
declares. 

If only for diplomatic reasons, however, 
administration men can’t appear to ignore 
the foreign complaints entirely. While the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers re- 
mains relatively calm about the payments 
perils, there is continuing worry at the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, 
which have more day-to-day dealings with 
their foreign counterparts. 

Thus, Washington isn’t planning any per- 
ceptible progress this year toward the Presi- 
dent's goal of eliminating U.S. payments con- 
trols. The slight loosening of the Commerce 
Department’s controls over business in- 
vestment outflows, already announced for 
1971, isn’t apt to be followed by any further 
relief this year, officials say. And the Reserve 
Board may yet take additional regulatory 
steps to induce U.S. commercial banks to hold 
onto dollars that otherwise might end up in 
foreign central banks. 


ARE OTHER NATIONS BLUFFING? 


In part, the administration’s unwilling- 
ness to take stronger action reflects its belief 
that other countries are basically bluffing 
when they talk of dire consequences. Foreign 
governments currently hold $19 billion of 
dollars they could theoretically turn in for 
Treasury gold. But, American officials rea- 
son, “they all know” that they couldn’t do 
so because the Treasury’s gold stock is down 
to $11.1 billion. With too little gold to go 
around, the reasoning goes, no country would 
risk triggering a run and thus smash the 
international monetary system. 

“Even if Gen. de Gaulle came back to life, 
I don't think you'd find France or any other 
country taking more than token amounts of 
your gold,” one of the friendlier European 
Officials says. 

With such reassurances, administration 
men. feel all the more secure in pursuing 
what President Nixon clearly ranks as the 
much more pressing objective of stimulating 
the domestic economy. The upturn the ad- 
ministration hopes to engineer “would tend 
in itself to reduce” the slim surplus the U.S. 
has been getting on the key element of 
merchandise trade, says Hendrik S. Houthak- 
ker of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Faster economic growth at home tends to 
pull in more imports and leave U.S. com- 
panies with less need to seek out customers 
for exports. 

To the consternation of Europeans, more- 
over, the rather relaxed Nixon administration 
attitude about the payments deficit is get- 
ting intellectual support from private ex- 
perts on both sides of the U.S. political spec- 
trum. Recently Lawrence Krause of the lib- 
eral Brookings Institution urged a “passive” 
approach by which the U.S. ignores the pay- 
ments balance to concentrate on better per- 
formance of the domestic economy. Shortly 
afterward, the conservative American En- 
terprise Institute issued an almost identical 
call by Harvard Prof, Gottfried Haberler for 
“benign neglect of the balance of payments”; 
he favors scrapping all efforts to reduce the 
payments deficit. 


FOREIGNERS’ “INCONSISTENT” DEMANDS 


The administration hasn’t gone that far. 
One indication is the Treasury’s request last 
week that Congress extend the interest- 
equalization tax to deter American pur- 
chases of foreign securities. But the Council 
of Economic Advisers does declare in its an- 
nual report that it isn’t about to shape do- 
mestic policy to the “fundamentally incon- 
sistent” demands of foreign countries. If 
they really want the U.S. to have a smaller 
payments deficit, the council contends, they 
should make this easier by revaluing their 
currencies upward more often and thus mak- 
ing their goods less competitive with Ameri- 
can wares. 
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Mainly to encourage such upward revalua- 
tions of other currencies, the U.S. has been 
lobbying for the IMF to alter its relatively 
rigid rules. These regulations generally re- 
quire a member nation to keep the foreign 
exchange value of its money from moving 
up or down more than 1% either way from 
the official value. 

But after much speechmaking at last Sep- 
tember’s IMF meeting in Copenhagen, one 
American advocate concedes that “some of the 
spark has gone out” of the flexibility drive. 
European support for almost any change 
favored by the U.S. has been damped by the 
dollar outpouring, IMF planners have had 
to shelve their original goal of issuing fiex- 
ibility proposals this spring. They say they 
may not even have a new report ready for 
next fall’s annual meeting here. 


HOLDING UP SDR EXPANSION 


More worrisome to many international offi- 
cials is that Europe shows signs of wanting 
to hold up “paper-gold” expansion in order to 
get more determined administration action 
to curb the payments deficit. While he doesn't 
share the view himself, Italy’s Mr. Ossola 
warned in a recent speech that “the convic- 
tion is spreading” among European authori- 
ties there should be no more Special Draw- 
ing Rights created after next Jan. 1; that’s 
when the last $3 billion chunk of the initial 
three-year total of $9.5 billion is to be doled 
out. 

The SDRs are designed to serve as a kind 
of rationally managed money that govern- 
ments can add to their reserves and use 
among themselves when necessary to settle 
payments deficits. The SDRs were sold on 
the basis that the U.S. would diligently curb 
its payments deficit so that American dollars 
would be adding no more than $500 million 
to $1 billion yearly to foreign nations’ re- 
seryes. European governments complain that 
the dollars unloaded on their central banks 
by private citizens cause inflation, because 
in buying them each bank creates more of 
that nation’s currency. 


CHALLENGE TO THE DOLLAR 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
said Robert Frost; one such something is 
money. 

Europeans have learned in recent years 
that it is not easy to build fences to protect 
national currencies and that ‘nternational 
cooperation is a better insurance against un- 
sound money. 

It is this new spirit of cooperation that is 
marching the six Common Market nations 
toward monetary unity. They took a key 
step last week when they agreed to the first 
stages of a 10-year plan aimed at an even- 
tual common currency. 

The first stages involve coordination among 
the six central banks with regard to open- 
market trading designed to keep national 
currencies stable. 

There no doubt will be many pitfalls on 
the path to a single European currency but 
even the initial steps, if successful, could 
have important benefits for Europeans. If 
they reduce traditional European fears of 
currency instability, one result could be a 
greater flow of savings into stocks and bonds 
and other forms of capital rather than into 
less useful investments such as land or gold. 
Europe could thus generate more of its own 
capital needs rather than relying. so heavily 
upon American dollars. 

A greater movement of European curren- 
cies into the European and international 
capital markets has already occurred as a 
result of the stability that has been achieved 
so far. And the Common Market Commis- 
sion last fall introduced a new kind of bor- 
rowing called the European Monetary Unit, 
which is a package of European currencies 
and could be a forerunner to unified general- 
purpose currency. 

Improved stability, if achieved, also can 
be expected to save businesses a lot of money 
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through reduced needs for hedging against 
possible currency revaluations and through 
reduced exchange costs. 

While Europeans are enjoying these hoped- 
for advantages, what about the United 
States? Be assured that it will not be un- 
affected by such a profound change in 
Europe. 

The U.S. dollar currently is used heavily 
both in international commerce, and through 
the medium of the Eurodollar market, as a 
source of international capital. It is likely 
to continue In this role for a long time. 

But as Europeans develop a European cap- 
ital market that makes increasing use of cur- 
rency units other than the dollar, there will 
be less need for the dollar in Europe. Euro- 
peans and American business abroad 
wouldn't be so interested in holding dollars. 
And the United States would become less 
prone to export U.S. inflation when it occurs, 
since an outflow of dollars under the new 
circumstances would soon have the dollar 
in a lot of trouble. 

That would mean that U.S. inflation would 
become even more intolerable than now be- 
cause there would be even more uncertainty 
that it would be offset by a corresponding 
rate of inflation abroad. A high rate of infia- 
tion could quickly put the United States 
under heavy pressure to devalue the dollar 
relative to European currencies. 

Such an environment, if properly recog- 
nized and understood by American policy 
planners, could serve as a valuable check on 
American propensities for overspending. 

But it could prove painful if not recog- 
nized and understood. Americans could, for 
example, find themselves with far worse 
problems competing in international trade 
than they have faced over the last year or so. 

The way to avoid such pain is to match 
the Common Market 10-year plan with an 
American “plan” aimed at coping with the 
new realities. That plan will have to include 
a great deal more self-discipline than has 
been practiced, notably in the mid-1960’s. 
There will have to be a revision of the idea 
that the American economy is so strong it 
can carry any burden, be it a distant war or 
what have you. 

To a large degree, the value of a nation’s 
money reflects the soundness of its public 
policies. And if those policies are unsound, 
there is no wall high enough to conceal the 
weakness, 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE MANAGEMENT OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last year 
Saw the successful launching of the In- 
ternational Institute for the Manage- 
ment of Technology, born from an idea 
developed in the mid-1960’s at meetings 
of the Scientific and Economic Commit- 
tees of the North Atlantic Assembly, of 
which I was Chairman of the Political 
Committee. The meetings, then held in 
conjunction with the University of 
Pennsylvania Foreign Policy Institute, 
produced the idea—fulfilled this year— 
that an institute should be established 
to foster international cooperation to 
provide training in modern management 
techniques and the application of ad- 
vanced technology to industry for peo- 
ple who already have some experience in 
business management. 

Although the United States has no of- 
ficial representation in the working party 
which developed the institute, two Amer- 
icans—Dr. Isidor Rabi and Mr. Peter 
Cusick, both of whom are well known 
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to me and extraordinarily well qualified 
representatives—have, in fact, played an 
important role in this work, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of the statement of Ambassador 
Greenwald, U.S. Representative to OECD, 
and an article from the Financial Times 
of January 15, 1971, both concerning this 
outstanding development. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR GREENWALD, U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE OECD, ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, JULY 7, 1970 


Mr. Chairman: The United States Dele- 
gation would also like to extend its con- 
gratulations to Sir John Chadwick and his 
Working Party colleagues on the successful 
outcome of their long and arduous labors. 

Since the inception of the idea of a Eu- 
ropean Technology Institute at the 1969 
Deauville Conference, sponsored in part by 
the North Atlantic Assembly, the United 
States has followed the work with great in- 
terest and sympathy. Although there has 
been no official U.S. Government representa- 
tion on the Working Party, Dr. Isidor Rabi 
and Mr. Peter Cusick have played an im- 
portant role on the related study commis- 
sion which met with the Working Party. 
There is considerable technology manage- 
ment expertise in the U.S. and I'm sure that 
Dr. Rabi, Mr. Cusick and others will con- 
tinue to be interested in this outstanding 
example of international cooperation. 

In view of the frequent references to 
technological and managerial gaps, we par- 
ticularly applaud this European initiative 
in establishing an International Institute 
for the Management of Technology. It will 
not be just another management school 
but a unique institution looking ahead to 
a major problem of the 70’s—the manage- 
ment of technology. The growing support 
among European governments and industry 
is most encouraging. Everyone will benefit 
from this major step forward. We wish the 
Institute a highly successful future. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY—RECOMMENDA- 
TION V, ON THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE MANAGEMET OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE ASSEMBLY: 

Recalling the desire expressed by the Sci- 
entific and Technical Committee of the for- 
mer Conference of NATO Parliamentarians 
to organise international co-operation on 
technological teaching and research, which 
determine economic progress; 

Noting the report prepared by a working 
party under the aegis of OECD and suggest- 
ing the creation of an International Institute 
for the Management of Technology; 

Approving the establishment of this Insti- 
tute at Milan, and the principles underlying 
the draft Agreement and Charter; 

Recommends governments of the countries 
represented in the North Atlantic Assembly: 

to ratify the proposed international agree- 
ment as soon as possible so that the Institute 
can start its teaching and research program- 
mes in 1971. 


BRITISH SUPPORT FORMALLY STARTS INSTITUTE 
(By Paul Lewis) 


Paris, Jan. 14.—The British Government 
will bring the proposed new International 
Institute for the Management of Technology 
into formal existence here next Monday when 
it declares its official support for the project. 

That will raise the number of associated 
Governments to four, the minimum required 
under the draft Statutes. Holland, West Ger- 
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many and Italy already have agreed to back 
the Institute. 

The OECD council will become the official 
governing body. A major drive is expected 
by the associated Governments to raise funds 
from private industry for this Milan-based 
school of modern management, 

The initial cost of the Institute is put at 
$1.5m a year though it will rise to $3m. At 
first the supporting Governments will put 
up most of the money; but eventually it is 
hoped to split the bill equally between official 
contributions, industrial grants and student 
fees. 

The Institute is intended primarily to pro- 
vide training in modern management tech- 
niques and the application of advanced tech- 
nology to industry for people who already 
have some experience in business manage- 
ment, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ANDERSON 
BY ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, we are 
all aware of the outstanding career of 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, who has served in the Senate, 
and has been one of its most respected 
Members, for more than 20 years, The 
distinguished Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover 
of the U.S. Navy, recently saw fit to pay 
tribute to Senator ANDERSON. 

Admiral Rickover, known as an in- 
sightful critic of education, as well as 
one of the Nation’s foremost leaders in 
scientific and military affairs, offered 
this praiseworthy preface while address- 
ing the New Mexico Academy of Science 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex. Admiral Rick- 
over considers Senator ANDERSON “one of 
the great men of our country,” an assess- 
ment with which I am sure we can all 
agree. In tribute to Senator ANDERSON, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the preliminary remarks 
made by Admiral Rickover. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE ADM. H. G. RICKOVER 

Before starting my speech I would be re- 
miss if I did not acknowledge the contri- 
butions of a dintinguished New Mexican and 
one of the great men of our country, my 
dear friend, Senator Clinton P, Anderson. 

I have been privileged to know Senator 
Anderson officially and personally for more 
than 20 years. During the numerous con- 
tacts I have had with him in connection 
with my work on our atomic Navy I have 
found him kindly, perceptive, hardworking; 
@ man who is always thinking and acting 
in the public interest. 

One of the warmest and highest measures 
of praise is still to say of a man that he is 
“a man for all seasons.” By this is meant a 
person of widely rounded ability, an expert 
in many things, whose view of the world is 
never limited to a cramped and narrow 
corner. 

Not only is Senator Anderson “a man for 
all seasons” he is also a generalist who has 
an overall view, especially for relationships 
and balancing of alternatives. 

I speak from personal experience when I 
Say that without the support he has unfail- 
ingly given, conversion of our fleet to atomic 
energy would have been delayed and might 
have come too late to be of use to the United 
States, 

I consider him as fine a politician as there 
is in Congress. In using the word politician, 
I do so in the sense that politics is the high- 
est calling a human being can engage in. This 
is so because it is through politics that we 
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get things done; that the world is kept moy- 
ing. To be a good politician one must pos- 
sess far more than intelligence; he must 
also have the human touch, the innate abil- 
ity to know how people think and how they 
feel. He must have their confidence and he 
must know what is necessary to do for their 
basic needs and for their welfare. 

Senator Anderson is that kind of politi- 
cian. In our form of government the basic 
function of a Senator is to represent the peo- 
ple of his state or of his district; he also has 
a duty to the United States as a whole. Bal- 
ancing these two interests can present a diffi- 
cult task for a legislator, but Senator Ander- 
son has handled this task with wisdom and 
integrity. He has looked out for his State 
and for the United States, 

One of the things that has made the deep- 
est impression on me in my half century 
of service in the Navy is that things in this 
world get done by people and not by an or- 
ganization or a system. Yet the present 
tendency in the United States is to seek im- 
provement by concentrating on organization 
changes and on management systems. These 
efforts are doomed to failure because human 
beings, having free will, cannot be organized 
into systems and treated as inert atoms. 
Senator Anderson's work in Congress is proof 
that he understands this fundamental fact. 

In his four decades of public service in 
New Mexico, in the Federal Cabinet and in 
Congress, his foresight, wisdom, judgment, 
and common sense have allowed him to make 
major contributions to our national welfare 
and security. 

A man can conduct himself in one of two 
ways. He can be a doer or a critic. I know of 
no statue that has ever been erected to a 
critic. Nor do people throw stones at trees 
that bear no fruit. 

We are fortunate that at this critical point 
in our history there is a man in his position 
who fights for what is needed, regardless 
of consequences. No minor issues that fault- 
seeking individuals can find are relevant in 
the context of the tremendous contribution 
he is making to our national security. 

He is one of the great men of the United 
States Senate. He is dedicated to peace but 
aware of the awesome responsibility our Na- 
tion bears in defense of our freedom. 

In the business of government any move- 
ment from hideous to bad is progress; from 
hideous to fair is spectacular. And Senator 
Anderson has done more than his share to 
achieve the spectacular for us and for our 
posterity. 

I am grateful that the United States Sen- 
ate has a man like Senator Anderson, who by 
his patriotism, intelligence, and hard work 
has done so much for the United States. 

I am proud to have him as a friend. I am 
honored that he asks for my advice. I am 
grateful to receive his counsel. Iam glad that 
at this critical point in our history, he holds 
a position of authority and leadership in our 
defense. 

Future generations will, I am sure, remem- 
ber him above all for what he has done to 
preserve our heritage than for anything 
else. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. THOMAS BOLES 
BY NEW MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
30th legislature, first session, of the State 
of New Mexico, has passed Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 4, extending best wishes 
to Col. Thomas Boles who was 90 years 
old January 31, 1971. 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 4 OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE oF New MEXICO 
A joint memorial extending the best wishes 
of the legislature for a very happy 90th 
birthday to Col. Thomas Boles 

Whereas, Colonel Thomas Boles, sometimes 
called “Mr. Carlsbad Caverns”, will be ninety 
years of age on January 31, 1971; and 

Whereas, he was educated in civil engi- 
neering and after distinguishing himself as 
an engineer accepted the superintendency 
of the Hawaii National Park with the United 
States National Park Service in 1921 where 
he served for five years; and 

Whereas, after working for the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway at Los Angeles, he went to work 
at the Carlsbad Caverns in 1927, first as 
the custodian, then as superintendent when 
the caverns gained national park status; and 

Whereas, Colonel Boles was the guiding 
force in the installation of the caverns’ 
brilliantly conceived lighting system and in 
the development of its elevator system; and 

Whereas, he became affectionately known 
as “Mr. Carlsbad Caverns”; and 

Whereas, he was transferred to Hot Springs 
National Park in Arkansas in 1946 and re- 
tired from government service on January 
31, 1955, returning to Carlsbad to work for 
the United States Potash Company; and 

Whereas, in all that he did, such as making 
five thousand five hundred fifty-six visits 
into the caverns, Colonel Boles has set an 
excellent example of vigorous hard work, 
brilliance, honesty and integrity in the per- 
formance of his work, and New Mexico citi- 
zens are justifiably proud of him; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that it 
extends its best wishes for a very happy nine- 
tieth birthday to Colone] Thomas Boles; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be sent to Colonel Boles, to the 
New Mexico congressional delegation and to 
the Director of the National Park Service, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

Signed and sealed at the Capitol, in the 
city of Santa Fe. 

ROBERT A. MONDRAGON, 
President, New Mexico Senate. 
JUANITA PINO, 
Chief Clerk, Senate. 


ADDRESS BY DR. E. LAURENCE 
CHALMERS, CHANCELLOR, UNI- 
VERSITY OF KANSAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, few po- 
sitions in this country require the de- 
termination and tenacity, strength, and 
understanding that is demanded of one 
who occupies the presidency of a large 
university. This is particularly true of 
the man who is the chancellor of the 
University of Kansas. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of a 
recent speech made by Dr. E. Laurence 
Chalmers, chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, to the Kansas City Press 
Club be printed in the Record. I make 
this request not for the normal reasons 
of courtesy or interest but because I be- 
lieve this statement to be one of the most 
sensible and penetrating analyses I have 
seen of the conflicting values which un- 
derlie many of our societal problems. 

I draw particular reference to his 
statement that— 

We cannot hide our heads in the sand, 
nor wish the problems and conflicts away. 
We cannot accept the proposal that vio- 
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lence breeds anything more than further 
violence. We have the right, indeed we have 
the obligation, to defend our institutions 
against all extremes. We have the responsi- 
bility to resolve our internal conflict of val- 
ues in the way that has always distinguished 
this State—with an innovative, pioneering 
spirit that will enlist the enthusiasm of 
young and old alike. 


Because this statement is so pertinent 
and because this fine man knows where- 
of he speaks, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to his thoughts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, Feb. 21, 1971] 


RECONCILING THE VALUE CONFLICT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


(By E. Laurence Chalmers, Jr.) 


(The college campus has been the focal 
point of the conflict in fundamental values 
in American society. In a recent speech to 
the Kansas City Press Club, Dr. E. Laurence 
Chalmers, Jr., chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, characterized the two opposing 
forces in that conflict and made suggestions 
on how they can be brought together. Fol- 
lowing is the text of his speech.) 

Several years ago the talented cartoonist 
who creates Pogo illustrated an episode that 
went something like this. Pogo and his ani- 
mal friends spotted suspicious looking foot- 
prints meandering through the Okefinokee 
swamp. Immediately they assumed there 
were intruders in their midst and began to 
track the strangers. The tracks circled back 
to their homes where they discovered that 
the prints they were following were identical 
to the ones they made while tracking the 
presumed intruders. Pogo concludes this de- 
lightful episode with the declaration, “We 
have met the enemy and they is us.” I doubt 
that any sage from any age has stated so 
succinctly the dilemma of today’s society. 
“We have met the enemy and they is us.” 

Some will say this is absurd and that our 
major problem is an economic recession 
which according to public opinion polls has 
become the nation’s No. 1 concern (I'm re- 
lieved that something has displaced K.U. as 
the nation’s No. 1 concern). 

But the dilemma of our society extends 
far beyond economic’s recession and far be- 
yond Vietnam. It extends to every institu- 
tion and person in the modern world. 

Although perhaps not for the same rea- 
sons, several of democracy’s most unique in- 
stitutions—the free press, public higher edu- 
cation, the courts, free enterprise, the church 
and even democratic government itself—are 
challenged by a greater number of our citi- 
zens. 

Whenever a society lashes out at its own 
institutions there is bound to be conflict in 
the fundamental values of the people them- 
Selves. Charismatic leaders may temporarily 
forestall such conflicts, and generalizations 
such as the generation gap may appear to 
provide a temporary explanation, but until 
the value conflicts themselves are identified 
and reconciled the stress within our society 
is bound to continue. 

I used to believe that confiicting points of 
view concerning the unhappy circumstances 
in Southeast Asia were a prime cause. I'm 
now convinced that they are only a highly 
visible symptom. By the same token, I have 
begun to regard poverty, prejudice and pollu- 
tion to be symptomatic of the basic conflict 
of values as well as problems in their own 
right. I don’t want to minimize any of these 
problems, but to emphasize that we will not 
find lasting solutions to the problems them- 
selves unless we also solve the underlying 
value conflicts. 

If our democracy is to survive and not be 
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replaced by anarchy on the one hand or one 
of several forms of tyranny on the other, we 
must make a genuine effort to deal with these 
underlying value conflicts as well as with the 
resulting symptoms. 

If university administration is difficult to- 
day, it is not because the job is inherently 
more difficult than any other profession. 
Rather, it is because conflicting values are 
more likely to clash in the administration 
building of a college or university campus 
than they are in business and industry or 
even in government. 

ROOTS OF CONFLICT 

If I have properly whetted your appetites, 
you should be waiting anxiously for a brief 
analysis of these conflicting values. O.K., let’s 
take a look. Basically, they relate to how we 
perceive our role in life and how we perceive 
our relationship to others as we pursue that 
role. For one set of values—tlet us cail it the 
Alpha System—the acquisition of property 
and wealth is a primary goal. For the other 
set of values, the Beta System, property and 
wealth are only necessary for the fullest reali- 
zation of one’s potential. 

In the Alpha System, independent achieve- 
ment is more highly valued—Alphas prefer 
competition. On the other hand, Betas prefer 
co-operation and they prefer to focus upon 
the achievements of the total society. Alphas 
tend to be more reflective; Betas more pros- 
pective. An Alpha will prefer to discuss past 
problems in our society and how they were 
solved. A Beta will prefer to discuss future 
problems in our society and how they might 
be solved. 

In the Alpha System, the young business 
executive who uses his energies and abilities 
to build an idea, and hard work, into a multi- 
million-dollar industry is most likely to be 
admired. In the Beta System, the physician 
who devotes his life to treating diseases in 
an underdeveloped country or in the inner 
city is most likely to be admired. The Alpha 
System leads to corporate law—the Beta Sys- 
tem to public defenders. 

Properly you may ask “Where is the con- 
flict? Doesn't our society need bright, ener- 
getic business executives as much as it needs 
dedicated physicians? Haven't corporate law- 
yers and public defenders always been honor- 
able legal careers?” 

Certainly they have. There is no inherent 
conflict, only the potential for conflict. We 
merely need to drop any social problem into 
the mix in order to produce conflict. For ex- 
ample, let’s try to clear a piece of slum hous- 
ing in the inner city to make room for an 
Office building, or let’s pollute the air with a 
new and highly profitable industrial process. 
Immediately the differences between the two 
value systems rise to the surface. Alphas say 
a bright new office bullding represents pro- 
gress, Betas say it’s not progress if you don’t 
provide an acceptable alternative for the peo- 
ple living there. Alphas say the establish- 
ment of a new, profit-making industrial 
process is a right in a system of free en- 
terprise. Betas say it’s not a right if it adds 
to our air pollution, and so it goes from 
problem to problem. 

One could provide endless examples of the 
conflicts between these two value systems, in 
the course of which it would become appar- 
ent that there aren’t really two clearcut 
value systems, only a tendency for values to 
cluster into two or more major groups. And 
easy generalizations such as the generation 
gap represent only the endenncy to cluster 
(i.e., probably there are more people over 40 
in the Alpha System and more people under 
30 in the Beta System). 

There's a great need for analysis and clari- 
fication of these value systems and the social 
problems that bring them into conflict. Un- 
fortunately, both your time and my abilities 
are too limited to pursue this, and I do want 
to talk about higher education as it is buf- 
feted about between these potentially con- 
flicting value systems. 
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Concerning higher education Alphas may 
be heard to express the following opinions: 

“College is a privilege. Anyone who doesn’t 
like it can leave it. Anyone who disrupts the 
educational process should be kicked out.” 

Oead 

“I worked my way through college. I see 
no reason why we shouldn't raise fees. Those 
that are really motivated will find a way to 
get to college. I don’t see why there should 
be a bigger state tax bite for public or private 
education or why the federal government 
should be using my hard-earned dollars to 
subsidize the education of disinterested low 
ability kids from the inner city.” 

On the other hand the Betas claim that 
the opportunity to attend college is no longer 
& privilege, it’s a right because so many areas 
of our society require a college education in 
order to gain entry. Betas also say that a 
democratic society depends upon a well- 
educated public, and we must try to educate 
everyone to the maximum extent possible— 
even the disinterested, poorly equipped, low- 
ability inner city kids. 

Alphas believe in using grades to dis- 
tinguish between individual students (re- 
member Alphas prefer competition and in- 
dividual achievement). Betas believe you 
should keep trying to teach each student 
until he (or she) learns everything that’s 
expected of him (or her) and then merely 
indicate that the course or program or de- 
gree has been completed. 

With these few brief examples, I’ve tried 
to illustrate the conflict between systems of 
values in our society and more specifically 
on our campuses. True, most, but certainly 
not all, undergraduates, tend to be more 
Beta than Alpha. I suspect that faculty 
members are quite divided. While the ma- 
jority of older citizens tend to be more 
Alpha than Beta. 


NEED UNDERSTANDING 


Obviously, the first step toward a resolu- 
tion, toward depolarization of the real and 
potential conflict between Alphas and Betas, 
is mutual understanding of the size and 
scope of the values in conflict, and mutual 
respect for conflicting points of view. I 
won't begin to presume how society as a 
whole can resolve these internal conflicts, 
but perhaps there are lessons to be learned 
from our efforts to resolve the conflicts with- 
in our educational institutions. 

The first and foremost effort is to insure 
participation in the decision-making proc- 
esses. Power in a large complex public uni- 
versity is no longer lodged in the hands 
of the few. I recognize that many people are 
critical of me because I represent “author- 
ity“ at the University of Kansas. While it 
is true that I am responsible for everything 
that occurs on the campus, my authority 
is widely delegated, and highly decentral- 
ized. Holding the title of chancellor offers 
the opportunity to develop consensus among 
faculty members, among staff members, 
and among students but it does not grant 
the right to issue unilateral directives. To 
attempt to lead a great university without 
consensus is as foolish as it is futile. 

A trend that developed in the mid-’60s, 
and is now almost complete on many cam- 
puses, involves students in all of the de- 
cisions that affect the nonacademic parts 
of their lives. Today, on campuses like 
mine, students participate in decisions on 
extracurricular rules and regulations, the 
allocation of student activity fees, the as- 
sessment of additional fees (other than tui- 
tion), policies concerning student publica- 
tions, the sanctions for violations of stu- 
dent rules and regulations and the. like. 
Moreover, they have proven-themselves to be 
immensely conscientious and capable in 
these endeavors. 

The extension of this to academic de- 
cisions is already under way. Our University 
Senate (composed of all faculty members 
plus 100 students) now requires every pol- 
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icymaking committee of every department, 
school or college and every university-wide 
committee to include a minimum of 20 per 
cent students. Students are evaluating ev- 
ery course with more than 10 students en- 
rolled. Students are actively engaged in the 
teaching of other students in a variety of 
credit and noncredit courses. 

For the most part these activities repre- 
sent the active efforts of students who are 
eager to participate in decisions concerning 
the academic side of their colleges and uni- 
versities. It's not likely they will be denied 
this opportunity. Moreover, it seems more 
than probable that their participation will 
be as conscientious and capable as it has 
been in the extracurricular arena. Most im- 
portantly, it provides the impetus to com- 
plete the innovative efforts of the ‘60s, and 
the opportunity for faculty members and 
administrators to facilitate change. 

In the future we may expect to see even 
greater involvement of students in the de- 
cision-making process. For example, one 
might ask why a student shouldn’t be able 
to tailor his own degree program? For many 
students, there is every reason to believe that 
this alternative is appropriate—provided that 
he or she has competent faculty assistance in 
tailoring such a program and understands 
whatever risks may be involved by not fol- 
lowing a “traditional” or conventional degree 
program. 

Within individual courses why shouldn't 
students participate in the establishment of 
course objectives and in the procedures 
whereby these objectives may be reached? 
Please note that I do not mean that students 
will have the final determination of course 
contents, course material, etc. But I do mean 
that faculty members ought to know what 
the student’s expectations are and ought to 
be able to persuade students that the faculty 
member’s choice of materials is an optimum 
one. It means that faculty members must be 
able to articulate course objectives, and ex- 
plain why they are better than student- 
suggested alternatives. 

Some opponents to this approach believe 
that students will tend to seek the easy way 
out. This is demonstrably false. In fact, most 
of the faculty members will have to hold 
course objectives down closer to reality away 
from the ambitious and idealistic goals of 
most students. 

How can students participate knowledge- 
ably and meaningfully in the development of 
courses, or in entire degree programs with- 
out greater exposure to the areas of knowl- 
edge involved? One possible answer would be 
to develop a system of course previews; oc- 
casions where faculty members publicly sum- 
marize the contents and objectives of each 
course they plan to teach. Some of our more 
energetic students preview courses today by 
auditing the first few classes or lectures of 
several courses they may wish to take at a 
later date. Yet we do not facilitate this effort 
to preview courses, we inhibit it; by requir- 
ing them to register as auditors, etc. 

Clearly to permit student participation in 
these matters does not fit the traditional 
pattern of advanced preparations of 50-min- 
ute lectures or an inflexible outline of read- 
ing. Nor does it. fit the frequent faculty- 
student relationship in which the faculty 
member is an active teacher and the student 
is a relatively or totally passive learner. 

Does all of this mean that there should not 
be degree requirements? In a sense it does 
suggest the end of highly specific course 
requirements: On the other hand, it calls for 
the development. of degree objectives, goals 
and purposes that mean considerably more 
than 40 semiautonomous, 3-credit-hour 
courses taught in eight 16-week blocks of 
five courses per block. 


MORE LAB WORK 


There is another effort under way in higher 
education that makes good educational sense, 
and provides another opportunity to reduce 
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the conflict between Alphas and Betas. This 
is the effort to eliminate the barriers between 
the academic arena and the larger society, 
especially in the social sciences and the pro- 
fessional schools. 

For years the natural sciences, agricul- 
ture, engineering and medicine have “prac- 
ticed what they've preached.” So have art, 
theater and music, But most undergraduate 
and graduate courses in the social sciences 
and in the related professional schools have 
ignored their laboratory, the larger society 
around us. We must learn to use that social 
laboratory as a lasting basis for learning the 
theories, the methods and the contents that 
our graduates may use to solve the critical 
social problems of their generation. 

This effort brings conflicting value systems 
into focus in the very arena where they are 
most pertinent and therefore most likely to 
be resolved. 

Both the effort to involve greater student 
participation in decisions that effect learn- 
ing, and the effort to eradicate the bound- 
aries between the campus and the larger so- 
ciety will require dramatic alterations in the 
time-honored procedures of higher educa- 
tion. example, we will have to minimize the 
use of arbitrary blocks of time and arbitrary 
methods of evaluation. 

The most revered nonsense in higher edu- 
cation are the notions of class periods and 
credit hours. Then we compound the folly 
by a “rule of thumb,” namely, equating each 
to the other. What does a credit hour mean? 
Well, it means meeting with students for 
one 50-minute hour each week, What does 
three 50-minute class periods per week mean? 
Well, it means we give three credit hours of 
the 120 credit hours needed for a college 
degree. We legitimatize—almost sanctify— 
two arbitrary highly suspect notions by 
equating them to each other, Both must go, 
and in their place we must develop careful 
measures of learning that will enable us to 
make a reasonable statement about whether 
a given student has met those objectives or 
whether further endeayor is warranted. 


NUMEROUS OBSTACLES 


It goes without saying that there are in- 
numerable obstacles in the path of such 
sweeping changes in higher education. The 
problems of internal inertia are mild com- 
pared to the distractions of those who try to 
destroy our campuses or create an atmosphere 
of fear that inhibits learning. We are in the 
incredibly difficult position of wanting to do 
& better job of education but finding neither 
the necessary time nor the necessary sup- 

rt. 

The time is taken first by the insane few 
who burn or bomb, and subsequently taken 
by an outraged public that mistakenly con- 
templates forms of retaliation that only 
hurts students and faculty alike without 
touching those who are responsible for the 
scattered acts of terrorism. Only arrest, con- 
viction and imprisonment will lessen their 
impact. Increased fees, reduced legislative 
appropriations, repressive laws will hurt only 
the legitimate students and faculty and play 
into the hands of the terrorists. 

If we're going to bring the Alphas and 
Betas together we must all recognize that an 
Alpha is not a Minuteman and a Beta is not 
a Weatherman. Minutemen and Weather- 
men are lawless, self-seeking individuals who 
flaunt your values and mine, who fight our 
system of law and our insistence upon 
justice. Each preys upon the antics of the 
other and the resulting interplay obscures 
the real problems on our campuses and in 
our society—the problem of resolving our 
conflicting values. Yet the resolution of this 
conflict is essential. 

We cannot hide our heads in the sand, 
nor wish the problems and conflicts away. 
We cannot accept the proposal that violence 
breeds anything more than further violence. 
We have the right, indeed we have the 
obligation, to defend our institutions against 
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all extremes, We have the responsibility 
to resolve our internal conflict of values in 
the way that has always distinguished this 
state—with an innovative, pioneering spirit 
that will enlist the enthusiasm of young 
and old alike. Alphas and Betas are both 
good folk. They can reach one another. They 
can help one another. Together they—we— 
can build a newer, better future for higher 
education for our state and nation, for all 
mankind. 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr, President, pur- 
suant to section 133(b) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, in its organizational meeting held 
Thursday, February 18, adopted rules 
governing the committee’s procedures. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the committee rules, as adopted, be 
printed in the Recorp, as required. 

There being no objection, the commit- 
tee rules were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RULES AND PROCEDURES OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Rule 1. Unless the Senate is meeting at 
the time, or it is otherwise ordered, and 
notice given, the Committee shall meet regu- 
larly at 10:30 a.m. on the second Friday of 
each month. The Chairman may, upon 
proper notice, call such additional meetings 
as he may deem necessary, or at such times 
as a quorum of the Committee may request 
in writing, with adequate advance notice 
provided to all members of the Committee. 
Subcommittee meetings shall not be held 
when the full Committee is meeting. 

Rule 2. The rules of the Senate and the 
provisions of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, insofar as they are applicable, 
shall govern the Committee and its Sub- 
committees. The rules of the Committee 
shall be the rules of any Subcommittee of 
the Committee. 

Rule 3. The Chairman of the Committee, 
or if the Chairman is not present, the rank- 
ing majority member present, shall preside 
at all meetings. A majority of the members 
of the Committee shal]l constitute a quorum 
of the Committee. However, the Committee 
may authorize a quorum of one Senator 
for the purpose of taking. testimony, 

Rule 4. Unless otherwise determined by a 
majority of the Committee, written proxies 
may be used for all Committee business, ex- 
cept that proxies shall not be permitted for 
the purpose of obtaining a quorum to do 
business. Committee business may be con- 
ducted by a written poll of the Committee, 
unless a member requests that a meeting of 
the Committee be held on the matter. 

Rule 5. There shall be kept a complete 
record of all Committee action. Such rec- 
ords shall contain the vote cast by each mem- 
ber of the Committee on any question on 
which a yea and nay vote is demanded. The 
record of each yea and nay vote shall be re- 
leased by the Committee either at the end 
of the executive session on a bill or upon the 
filing of the report on that bill as a majority 
of the Committee shall determine. The clerk 
of the Committee, or his assistant, shall act 
as recording secretary on all proceedings be- 
fore the Committee. 

Rule 6. All hearings conducted by the 
Committee or its Subcommitte shall be open 
to the public, except where the Committee 
or the Subcommittee, as the case may be, by 
@ majority vote, orders an executive session. 

Rule 7. The Committee shall, so far as 
practicable, require all witnesses heard be- 
fore it to file written statements of their 
proposed testimony at least 72 hours before 
a hearing and to limit their oral presenta- 
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tion to brief summaries of their arguments. 
The presiding officer at any hearing is au- 
thorized to limit the time of each witness 
appearing before the Committee. 

Rule 8. Should a Subcommittee fail to re- 
port back to the full Committee on any 
measure within a reasonable time, the Chair- 
man may withdraw the measure from such 
Subcommittee and report that fact to the 
full Committee for further disposition. 

Rule 9. Attendance at executive sessions 
of the Committe shal] be limited to mem- 
bers of the Committee and of the Committee 
staff. Other persons whose presence is re- 
quested or consented to by the Committee 
may be admitted to such sessions. 

Rule 10. The Chairman of the Committee 
shall be empowered to adjourn any meeting 
of the Committee if a quorum is not present 
within 15 minutes of the time scheduled for 
such meeting. 

Rule 11. Subpoenas for attendance of wit- 
nesses and for the production of memoranda, 
documents, and records may be issued by the 
Chairman or by any other member desig- 
nated by him. The subpoena shall briefly 
state the matter to which the witness is ex- 
pected to testify or the documents to be 
produced. All witnesses subpoenaed before 
the Committee who are to testify as to mat- 
ters of fact shall be sworn by the Chairman 
or another member. 

Rule 12. Accurate stenographic records 

shall be kept of the testimony of all wit- 
nesses in executive and public hearings. The 
record of a witness’ own testimony, whether 
in public or executive session, shall be made 
available for inspection by witnesses or by 
their counsel under Committee supervision; 
a copy of any testimony given in public ses- 
sion or that part of the testimony given 
by a witness in executive session and sub- 
sequently quoted or made part of the record 
of a public session shall be made available 
to any witness at his expense, if he so re- 
quests. Witnesses not testifying under oath 
may be given a transcript of their testimony 
for the purpose of making minor grammati- 
cal corrections and editing, but not for the 
purpose of changing the substance of the 
testimony. Any question arising with respect 
to such editing shall be decided by the Chair- 
man. 
Rule 13, Subject to statutory requirements 
imposed on the Committee with respect to 
procedure, the rules of the Committee may 
be changed, modified, amended, or suspended 
at any time, provided, however, that not less 
than a quorum of the Committee so deter- 
mines in a regular meeting with due notice, 
or at a meeting specifically called for that 
purpose. 


TRIBUTE TO FRED PONDER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
faithful public servant recently passed 
away in my State of South Carolina. 

William Fred Ponder was a personal 
and close friend, a man in whom I had 
the utmost confidence and an admin- 
istrator who could be depended upon to 
perform his job in an efficient manner. 

Fred Ponder served South Carolina as 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Labor. It was my privilege to appoint 
him to this position when I was Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, and he served 
with distinction for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

Mr. Ponder recognized that the prob- 
lems of labor applied to the whole com- 
munity—not just labor unions. He, there- 
fore, refused to be drawn into partisan 
politics, and he did not allow himself to 
become a political hack for any interest 
group. 

His capabilities were confirmed by 
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each Governor who succeeded me, be- 
cause Fred Ponder was reappointed each 
4 years to a post that had previously 
passed from one individual to another in 
rapid fashion. 

Mr. President, Fred Ponder has been 
praised and eulogized by many news- 
papers, including the Columbia, S.C., 
Record; the State, Columbia, S.C., and 
the Greenville, S.C., News. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the articles and edi- 
torials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Jan. 23, 1971] 
SOUTH CAROLINA LABOR COMMISSIONER Has 
SURVIVED SIX GOVERNORS 
(By Del Booth) 

Whether or not William Fred Ponder is re- 
appointed Commissioner of Labor for South 
Carolina, he will have survived longer in the 
post than any of his predecessors. 

The highly political appointment is even 
geared to the terms of governors—of whom 
Ponder has survived six—so that each new 
chief excuetive could select his own com- 
missioner. 

It is the only major state office to be so 
arranged. 

The appointment was a political football 
until Ponder got the call Feb. 1, 1948, from 
then governor, Strom Thurmond. Somehow, 
the country boy and textile worker from the 


Buck Creek community in Spartanburg 


County clung to the job as others succeeded 
Thurmond, 

Not only has Ponder, now 60 and five years 
away from retirement, survived changes of 
governors, he has outlasted a frontal attack 
by the forces of organized labor. 

“It's past time to replace him,” says Sin- 


way Young, president of the South Carolina 
Labor Council. “We're about 10 years late 
in replacing him.” 

Young’s observation to a news reporter was 
in response to a Friday report from the office 
of new Gov. John C. West that West has 
made no plans on whether to keep or replace 
Ponder, An aide said West will start making 
appointments next week. 

The post now pays $18,360 a year. Young 
says labor feels that Ponder just doesn’t 
represent their interests. 

The 1936 act creating the office delegated 
to the Commissioner the job of keeping an 
eye on labor troubles and mediating where 
possible; keeping records of employment and 
wage-levels; and seeing that laws on safe 
working conditions are met. The Commis- 
sioner is charged with submitting an annual 
report of these activities to the General 
Assembly. 

The first Commissioner was John W. Nates, 
named by Gov. Olin D. Johnston, who had 
rammed the act creating the job through 
the legislature. 

Nates was succeeded by W. Rhett Harley, 
appointed by Gov. Burnett Maybank, Lt. 
Gov. Emile Harley and Senate President 
Richard Jefferies, who finished out May- 
bank’s term when the governor went to the 
U.S. Senate, honored Rhett Harley’s four- 
year appointment. 

Johnston won election as governor again, 
and promptly appointed R. L. Buck Gam- 
breil to the job in 1947. When Johnston, too, 
went on to the U.S. Senate and Lt. Gov. 
Hansome Williams succeeded to the gover- 
norship, he left Gambreil alone. 

Gambreil fought out the accession of 
Thurmond to the governor's office, lasting 
through 1947—the post calls for Senate con- 
firmation—but finally gave way to Ponder. 

Once in office, Ponder stuck. He was re- 
tained by Govs. James E. Byrnes in 1951, 
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George Bell Timmerman Jr., in 1955, Ernest 
F. Hollings in 1959, Donald Russell in 1963, 
and Robert E. McNair in 1967. 

The Commissioner emphatically denies 
that he is anti-labor and says his office has 
done much toward improving the safety of 
working conditions not only for industrial 
employes, but for workers in all types of 
businesses. 

Labor, according to Young, feels that 
Ponder hasn’t lifted a finger to protect or- 
ganized labor. However, as Ponder points out, 
the act doesn’t direct that this be done. The 
mediation directives in the act don’t go that 
far. 

He takes the position, and the wording of 
the act bears him out, that he is to keep tabs 
on things and report annually to the law- 
makers, rather than take sides. 

One of the activities of the Labor Depart- 
ment of which Ponder and his predecessors 
have been proudest is the quarterly food cost 
report it makes. 

This was begun in 1941 under Harley. The 
prices of 66 representative food items are 
surveyed in 10 South Carolina towns and 
cities every three months, and publicly 
reported. 

The first survey showed the food basket 
cost a little more than $11. The most recent 
survey found the cost in the $40 range. 

The office of Governor West says one factor 
that may influence any decision about re- 
appointment or a new man is 
Ponder’ health. He has had a bout or two 
with ill health recently. 

It would take reappointment by West and 
West's successor to carry Ponder to—and 
through—his 65th birthday, when a state 
employe may start getting full retirement, it 
would take reappointment by one more gov- 
ernor after that to keep him in the job to the 
age of 72, at which retirement becomes 
mandatory. 

He’s survived six governors—is three more 
inconceivable, if his health holds out? 

West will provide the first third of the 
answer soon. 


[From The Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Jan. 26, 1971] 


COMMISSIONER OF LABOR Dries 


S. C. Labor Commissioner for 23 years, Wil- 
Ham Fred Ponder, 61, died today in the Bap- 
tist Hospital. 

Funeral plans will be announced by Dun- 
bar Funeral Home. 

Ponder was appointed commissioner Feb. 1, 
1948, by Gov. Strom Thurmond, and has 
served continuously since then. He was re- 
appointed by Govs. James F. Byrnes, George 
Bell Timmerman Jr., Ernest F. Hollings, and 
Robert McNair. 

Goy. John C. West last week announced 
his intention to reappoint Ponder. 

His original term was for two years. How- 
ever, legislation changed it to four years dur- 
ing the Timmerman administration. 

On his last reappointment, Ponder issued 
the following statement: 

“I am complimented and highly honored to 
have been reappointed Commissioner of 
Labor by our distinguished governor, the 
Honorable Robert E. McNair. 

“To have been permitted to serve in this 
important post for 18 consecutive years by 
appointment at the hands of such distin- 
guished governors ...and now Governor 
McNair is the highest honor that could come 
to any person, and to justify these repeated 
expressions of confidence, I shall be unremit- 
ting in my efforts.” 

He said at that time, the most difficult 
problems he had encountered since taking of- 
fice in 1948 had been labor disputes, “but 
we've been able to handle them. They have 
consumed most of my time.” 

Ponder served in the House of Representa- 
tives during 1935-36 from Spartanburg coun- 
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ty. He also served as president of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials. 

He was the son of a Baptist minister and 
farmer and was the youngest child in a fam- 
ily of 13. 

He finished Wofford, completed a law course 
at Southeastern Law School, was elected to 
the State House of Representatives, then got 
into government work as publicity man with 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Upon hearing of Ponder’s death, Gov. West 
made the following statement: 

“We are all saddened at the passing of Mr. 
Ponder. He has a record of service to his 
state and nation which includes some 23 
years as South Carolina labor commissioner, 
as well as serving as a member of the House 
from Spartanburg county. * * * 

“Under his leadership in mediation and 
conciliation, South Carolina compiled an ex- 
cellent record in minimizing time lost due to 
strikes and in decreasing the accident fre- 
quency rate in our state. On this grevious 
occasion, we wish to acknowledge the contri- 
bution of this great South Carolinian and 
express our sympathies on behalf of the state 
to his family and friends.” 

The Ponder residence is at 1134 Honey- 
suckle St. in Cayce. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Jan. 27, 
1971] 
LABOR COMMISSIONER PONDER DIES AT 61 
(By Kent Krell) 

South Carolina Labor Commissioner Wil- 
liam Fred Ponder, one of the least known but 
most controversial department heads in state 
government, died in Columbia’s Baptist Hos- 
pital Tuesday. 

Ponder, 61, had been in declining health 
for some time, but he entered the hospital 
on Jan. 17 following a heart attack, He suf- 
fered a massive stroke Monday night. 

Funeral services will be held at noon, Wed- 
nesday, in the Gervain Streeet Chapel of the 
Dunbar Funeral Home. Burial will be in 
Southland Cemetery in West Columbia. Pall- 
bearers will be his nephews. 

Ponder had headed the S.C. Department of 
Labor since 1948 when he was appointed by 
then Gov. Strom Thurmond. He was reap- 
pointed to the $18,360 a year position by the 
next six governors. 

Whether Gov. John C. West, sworn into 
Office Jan. 19, would have reappointed Ponder 
was in doubt. In fact, it is understood sev- 
eral names were under consideration before 
Ponder’s death. 

With frequency in recent years, Ponder had 
been under attack from organized labor. Only 
last week, Sinway Young, president of the 
South Carolina Labor Council, said it was 
“past time to replace him.” 

In learning of Ponder’s death, Gov. West 
said: 

“We are all saddened at the passing of Mr. 
Ponder . . . Under his leadership in media- 
tion and conciliation, South Carolina com- 
piled an excellent record in minimizing time 
loss due to strikes and in decreasing the 
accident frequency rate in our state.” 

Sen. Strom Thurmond, R-S.C., said, “I 
deeply regret to learn of the death of my 
friend W. Fred Ponder, Mr. Ponder was a * * * 
the duties of his office in an efficient and ob- 
jective manner.” 

Ponder was a native of the Buck Creek 
Community in Spartanburg County. He 
worked in a textile mill before graduating 
from Wofford College and completing a law 
course at Southeastern Law School. 

Ponder served in the South Carolina House 
of Representatives during 1935-1936 from 
Spartanburg County. At one time he also 
served as president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Lucetta Roberts. 
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[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Jan. 28, 1971] 
ASSEMBLY EXPRESSES SYMPATHY 

A resolution expressing sympathy to the 
family of the late William Fred Ponder was 
unanimously adopted Wednesday by mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 

Ponder, who died in a Columbia hospital 
on Tuesday, had served continuously since 
1948 as the head of the S.C, Department of 
Labor. 

The resolution noted Ponder’s service in 
the General Assembly as a House member 
from Spartanburg County and stressed “his 
dedicated public service.” 

Another resolution expressed the sympathy 
of the state legislature to the family of the 
late Mrs. Mertie Y. Yonce of Johnston. Mrs. 
Yonce, who died Tuesday, was the mother 
of State Rep. Henry G. Yonce, D-Richland. 

Legislators also adopted a resolution by 
Sen. James M. Waddell, D-Beaufort, express- 
ing sympathy to the family of the late Cal- 
houn Thomas of Beaufort. 

Thomas, a graduate of the University of 
South Carolina Law School, served in the 
House between 1933 and 1947 and was chair- 
man of the powerful House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Also adopted in the House was a resolution 
by Rep. Herbert U. Fielding, D-Charleston, 
recognizing the week of Feb. 7-15 as National 
Negro History Week. 

[From the Greenville (8.C.) News, 
Jan. 28, 1971] 


FRED PONDER’S FAITHFUL SERVICE 


The South Carolina Department of Labor 
was created by the General Assembly in 1936 
and promptly became a political football. 

By law the labor commissioner, who runs 
the department, is appointed for four years 
by the governor with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate. 

More often than not the early labor 
commissioners were politicians, picked for 
partisan services and personal loyalty to 
the incumbent governor rather than for 
administrative ability and knowledge of 
labor law and labor-management relations. 

There were feuds between governors and 
the Senate. Factions of organized labor 
fought over the office and whatever benefits 
might accrue from control of the commis- 
sioner’s severely-limited powers. 

The result was confusion and on occasion 
frustration of the department's purposes: en- 
forcement of state labor laws; keeping rec- 
ords of industrial production, employment 
and wages; and investigation and concilia- 
tion of labor-management disputes and po- 
tential disputes. 

The confusion ended in February 1948 
when Governor Strom Thurmond appointed 
a Spartanburg native, William Fred Ponder. 
Active in the labor movement, Mr. Ponder 
had the respect of union leaders, political 
leaders and many businessmen: He knew 
something about the realities of labor-man- 
agement relations. In no sense was he a po- 
litical hack or partisan politician. 

Fred Ponder brought new vitality to the 
Labor Department. He made the mediation 
and conciliation service work. He inspected 
establishments and followed up on viola- 
tions of state law. And he stayed clear of 
partisan politics and factional bickering. 

The result is a more effective Labor De- 
partment, carrying out the duties assigned to 
it by law. The wisdom of the original ap- 
pointment has been confirmed by every gov- 
ernor since then. Every four years Fred 
Ponder has been reappointed and recon- 
firmed because he stuck strictly to his job 
and did it well. 

He had been opposed by organized labor 
on several occasions. Although an active 
union member, he refused to go beyond the 
law in the performance of his duty and to 
become organized labor’s advocate in state 
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politics. He recognized that his obligation 
was to the entire state and to all workers, 
unorganized as well as organized. 

Organized labor was after him again this 
year, seeking to block his reappointment by 
Governor West. It never will be known 
whether the latest campaign would have suc- 
ceeded or fallen flat like previous efforts. 
Fred Ponder’s death after several weeks of 
illness came only a few days before the ex- 
piration of his term. 

Chances are Governor West would have re- 
appointed him, had his health permitted. 
The governor was quick to call attention to 
Commissioner Ponder’s excellent record in 
conciliation to minimize losses due to strikes 
and in promoting industrial safety. 

Governor West now faces a difficult deci- 
sion in picking a successor to Commissioner 
Ponder. He will be under heavy pressure to 
appoint somebody who will promote this or 
that special interest. The appointment could 
have a bearing on the direction and success 
of the new state administration. 

Governor West would do well to look for 
somebody who can and will carry on in the 
Ponder tradition. 


FEWER HIGHWAY DEATHS IN 1970 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
indeed heartening to note that for 1970 
the Nation’s traffic death toll declined for 
the first time in 12 years—55,300 high- 
way fatalities as compared with 56,400 
in 1969. This reduction is even more en- 
couraging when it is realized that Ameri- 
can motorists drove 5 percent more miles 
in 1970 than in 1969. 

This reversal has been attributed to 
many factors including better highways 
such as our Interstate Highway System, 
better cars, better drivers, better enforce- 
ment, and a major effort by Federal, 
State, and local authorities to upgrade 
safety devices such as breakaway sign- 
posts and better guardrails. 

Of course, 55,300 traffic deaths in one 
year is still an appalling figure, but we 
can all hope that drop is indicative of a 
further downward trend in trafic 
fatalities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial published in the 
Kansas City Star of December 25, 1970, 
calling attention to this achievement, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRAFFIC YEAR WHEN FEWER DIED REWARDS 
THE SAFETY EFFORT 

A wonderfully heartening omen for all 
Americans at year-end is the news that the 
nation’s traffic death toll is going to show a 
major downward trend for the first time in 
12 years. The final figure is projected at 
55,300 compared to 56,400 in 1969. The true 
gain, however, is much greater because U. S. 
motorists this year will drive 5 per cent more 
mileage. 

The mileage-death rate, then, will fall to 
5 per 100 million miles, the fourth consecu- 
tive year of decline and the lowest mark ever 
in this category. 

Is the continuous, many-faceted traffic 
safety effort finally yielding tangible results? 
A few, of course, are afraid to believe it. They 
are apprehensive that this year’s results are 
only a brief statistical aberration in a relent- 
less upward curve. But the cumulative evi- 
dence that the massive campaign to save 
lives is accomplishing just that is too com- 
pelling not to believe. 

Better highways are one factor. With 31,600 
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miles of the 42,500 in the interstate highway 
system completed since 1956, the lower mile- 
age-death rates on these divided roadway, 
limited-access superhighways is impressive. 

Better cars are another. Those seat belts 
and lap belts that will eventually be in every 
vehicle, even to the unhappily limited extent 
to which they are used, are helping. So are 
the energy-absorbing steering columns which 
are sparing drivers who once died of crushed 
chests, the padded interiors that cover sharp 
objects that were once weapons, the car doors 
reinforced against side impact and the pene- 
tration-resistant windshields, to name but a 
few features. 

Yes, and better drivers, too. Licensing is 
tougher. Programs aimed at the alcoholic 
driver, and driver improvement or retraining 
courses of various kinds are raising the cali- 
ber of performance behind the wheel. 

Some of the lifesaving results are spec- 
tacular. Last year 6,500 persons died in col- 
lisions with such fixed objects as roadside 
signs and barriers. “Breakaway” signposts 
and improved guard rails now are sparing 
many such victims. The full results can’t 
even be measured. Minnesota, with 5,000 
breakaway sign posts, reports 117 cars strik- 
ing them and only one death. But 99 other 
signs had to be repaired after being hit by 
drivers who suffered so little damage that 
the incident went unreported. 

Since the federal government projected 
itself full-scale into the traffic safety field in 
1966, the entire effort has been considerably 
accelerated. The states have enacted scores 
of tougher safety laws to meet federal stand- 
ards. Working against the adverse factors of 
more cars being driven farther and faster by 
more drivers, it has taken time to effect a 
net statistical decrease in deaths. But 1970 
will be that year, and safety officials are aim- 
ing for an even bigger improvement next year. 
Of course, 55,300 traffic deaths still is a na- 
tional tragedy. But the reflected happiness 
of all the lives that are saved is measureless. 


WORLD PEACE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
respect for fundamental human rights 
is today so generally accepted by States 
that it should be regarded as having the 
force of international law. 

It has long been recognized that gross 
violations of human rights are a poten- 
tial threat to world peace. For instance, 
the Philadelphia declaration of the 
International Labor Conference stated 
25 years ago that lasting peace could be 
established only if it is based on social 
justice and that the attainment of this 
condition should be made the central 
aim of national and international policy. 

Furthermore, the declaration affirmed 
the delegates’ belief that— 

Ali national and international policy 
measures should be judged only insofar as 
they may be held to promote and not hinder 
the achievement of this fundamental objec- 
tive. 


In a similar manner, the 1968 Inter- 
national Conference on Human Rights 
in Tehran, proclaimed that— 

Gross denials of human rights arising from 
discrimination on grounds of race, religion, 
belief or expressions of opinion outrage the 
conscience of mankind and endanger the 
foundations of freedom, justice and peace in 
the world. 


The question is one of whether the 
United Nations has the authority to 
intervene in “matters which would be 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the states themselves.” The crime 
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of genocide has been recognized by over 
75 nations of the world to be a matter 
of international concern. Such matters 
as discrimination based on sex, lan- 
guage, race, or nationality also are of 
a scope to be considered matters of 
international concern. 

Article 2, paragraph 7 of the charter 
states: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to in- 
tervene in matters which are essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of any State or 
shall require members to submit such mat- 
ters to settlement under the present Charter; 
but this principle shall not prejudice the ap- 
plication of enforcement measures under 
Chapter VII. 


The whole idea behind this article was 
to safeguard the sovereignty of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Yet, the role 
of the United Nations was not strictly 
limited to international affairs. Debate 
has been held on serious domestic mat- 
ters. 

Important matters of peace and injus- 
tice can hardly be considered outside of 
the orbit of the organization. Gross vio- 
lations of human rights could be poten- 
tial threats to the reace of the world. 

Although there is certainly no evidence 
at all that article 2, paragraph 7 has 
fundamentally changed—it is forbidden 
for the United Nations to interfere in 
questions within the domestic domain of 
member states, but the content of what is 
within this domain has changed and does 
change continually. 

As I have pointed out, the Berlin Trea- 
ty of 1878 imposed obligations upon Tur- 
key and the Balkan countries with regard 
to religious discrimination. The League 
of Nations, and later the United Nations, 
further changed the meaning and do- 
main of international law. 

The Permanent Court of International 

Justice stated in its advisory opinion on 
the Tunisian and Moroccan nationality 
decrees in 1923 that— 
The question whether a certain matter is or 
is not within the jurisdiction of the State 
is an essentially relative question: it depends 
upon the development of International rela- 
tions. 


This fundamental rule is still valid in 
international affairs today. 

Gross violations of fundamental hu- 
man rights are no longer solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of states. Two 
days ago we paid tribute to the Lithu- 
anian people. This tribute was evidence 
that we cannot regard the Soviet domi- 
nation of that country as merely a Rus- 
sian concern. It surely is a matter of in- 
ternational concern. 

In a like manner, civil wars could be 
considered as concerns of the interna- 
tional community, since they can easily 
turn into international wars. Similarly, 
gross violations of human rights must be 
considered a matter of international 
concern, 

If world order and world organization 
are to have any meaning for the present 
world, we must realize that suffering and 
humiliation of human beings on a large 
scale must not be tolerated anywhere. 
This involves a recognition of the change 
in the nature of international law. 

The Genocide Convention, as well as 
the other human rights conventions, in- 
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crease our chances of building a body of 
international law. They provide the legal 
machinery for dealing with violations of 
fundamental human rights of an inter- 
national nature. These conventions will 
also preserve and protect human rights 
as a moral force in international law. 
The way of the future must be toward 
an even greater emphasis on human 
rights, on humanity and charity. The 
solidarity of all mankind and the mutual 
independence of all states are immeas- 
ureably intertwined with the prospects of 
peace and justice in the life of mankind. 
The need to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention, and the other United Nations 
human rights conventions, is urgent. We 
must act, now. 


WELFARE—THE COUNTRY’S NO. 1 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in the 
current issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port magazine, welfare is described as the 
country’s No. 1 social and economic prob- 
lem. This point of view was taken by 
Gov. Ronald Reagan of California, in a 
magazine interview, and I could not 
agree more fully. 

By almost any standard, the Nation’s 
welfare system—as it has evolved over 
the years—must be judged a dismal fail- 
ure. If the purpose of the welfare pro- 
gram has been to remove people from de- 
pendency and assist them in becoming 
productive citizens, then it has been a 
failure. If the purpose of welfare has 
been to help people help themselves, and 
to ultimately get them off the welfare 
rolis, then it has failed. If the purpose of 
welfare has been to train able-bodied but 
needy people for gainful employment, 
and thereby secure some kind of return 
on the taxpayers’ investment in the pro- 
gram, then it has failed miserably. 

I do not think it is overstating the situ- 
ation to say that welfare now looms on 
the American scene like a gross, greedy, 
Frankenstein monster. It has gobbled up 
tax dollars by untold billions and dissi- 
pated national resources, both human 
and material, at every level of govern- 
ment. It is driving cities and States to the 
point of bankruptcy. Pressure increases 
on the Federal Government to help feed 
the growing appetite of the welfare mon- 
ster. 

The cost of welfare continues to soar 
and to set new records. And I do not be- 
lieve anyone knows how much of this is 
lost in waste, inefficiency, or plain dis- 
honesty. In Nevada, for example, a re- 
cent survey showed that 22 percent of the 
people in the program were receiving 
welfare benefits illegally. It would prob- 
ably be physically and actuarially im- 
possible to make such a survey in New 
York, where one out of every seven peo- 
ple receives welfare payments. 

We now have some 13 million Amer- 
icans receiving welfare. Welfare rolls in- 
creased 20 percent in the last year alone. 
In many States, welfare has become a 
way of life for generation after genera- 
tion of the same family, and this is true 
of many thousands of families all across 
America. 

Worse yet, welfare has become a mat- 
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ter of public attitude. Newsweek maga- 
zine recently reported the case of a 35- 
year-old man, educated at Harvard and 
Columbia in science, who turned to wel- 
fare, so far as I am able to gather, simply 
because he did not want to work and be- 
cause going on welfare seemed to him 
to be the thing to do in the United States 


these days. 
In the face of the current welfare del- 


uge, seemingly in total ignorance of the 
mess we are already in, now comes the 
administration with a bill that would 
open the welfare gates even wider and 
would add 12 to 15 million more people 
to welfare rolls—not to provide a pro- 
gram for training, educating, and create 
jobs for needy people, but just to add 
them to the rolls. 

I admit we need welfare reform, Every 
taxpayer in America will agree to that. 
But the reform we need must be directed 
toward training people and getting them 
off welfare, rather than just compound- 
ing mistakes of the past, with the net 
result of having about twice as many 
people on welfare as we do today. 

I have pushed for building more work 
incentives in the welfare program, and I 
will continue to exert every possible ef- 
fort, in the Finance Committee and on 
the floor of the Senate, to achieve this 
goal. This is the way to real welfare re- 
form. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the U.S. News & World Report 
interview with Governor Reagan and the 
Newsweek article be printed in the REC- 


ORD. 
There being no objection, the items 


were ordered to be printed in the REC- 


orp, as follows: 
[From U.S. News & World Report, Mar, 1, 
1971] 
WELFARE: AMERICA’S No. 1 PROBLEM 

Q. Governor, what do you regard now as 
the most important domestic problem in the 
country? 

A. Isuppose I should say inflation, yet I be- 
lieve we are embarked on a program to do 
something about that. 

So, let me switch to another one—one that 
I really feel we are not realistically dealing 
with and one that can literally bankrupt 
every level of government in this country. 
I’m talking about welfare. 

The welfare program in this country or 
is adrift without rudder or compass. It basi- 
cally has no goal. To simply say we're going 
to keep on feeding and providing & live- 
lihood for an ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple is not a goal. 

My own idea of a goal for welfare—and 
I know this is contrary to the whole phi- 
losophy and ideology of the so-called profes- 
sional welfare worker—would be to eliminate 
the need for it. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. Well, first of all, you separate the real 
pensioners—the permanently dependent, the 
aged, the disabled, the blind—separate them 
from the bureaucracy of the social services, 
make them pensioners, automate their pay- 
ments. Certainly make their payments 
enough to provide a living with a certain 
amount of dignity—a living that affords 
some of the luxuries that make life worth- 
while. 

This could be done just with the savings 
in the administrative overhead right now. 

You know, we have caseworkers who drop 
in regularly on old people just to see if they’re 
still growing old. This is an evident fact of 
life that doesn't require checking. Through 
Social Security, which has a very low over- 
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head, for example, these people could receive 
fair incomes as Social Security recipients do, 
and that would be that. There is no need to 
look in on them. 

Now, you turn to the rest of welfare—those 
able-bodied people who, for one reason or 
another, are not now subsisting without 
aid. 

The entire approach to that body of peo- 
ple should be: Our job is to remove them 
from welfare, and to make them independent 
and self-sufficient as quickly as possible. 
That’s our goal, and, therefore, we should 
measure our success each year in how much 
we've reduced the number of those remaining 
on public welfare. 

Q. How do you account for the big in- 
crease on welfare rolls? 

A. We're still thinking of welfare and those 
who are dependent as we thought of them 
in the ’30s. But the fact is we have a totally 
different problem today. 

In the '30s, in the depression era, you had 
men and women with job skills who were 
desperate for work, and you didn’t have 
jobs for them. So welfare, in everyone's 
mind, was a temporary situation. Simply 
bridging an economic problem until these 
people could be employed. 

And this is why, up until the beginning of 
World War II, WPA [Works Progress Admin- 
istration] grew more in size than direct re- 
lief grew. It was the big thing, because it 
was directed at people with skills who wanted 
to work. 

I know all the jokes about leaf raking and 
boondoggling in WPA. There was some of 
this. One weakness of that program was that 
it depended on local entities’ finding projects 
in order to get the federal money. And some- 
times those projects weren't really up to 
standard. 

But over all, if you look back, we're now 
enjoying a lot of benefits that came out of 
the WPA program. 

In other words, for the money spent, so- 
ciety got quite a return, 

Look at the beautiful waterfront in Chi- 
cago. Look at the bridges that were built, the 
farm-to-market roads that were constructed 
by a branch of the CCC [Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps]. Look at the men today who 
were salvaged—men who will tell you that 
they were on the way to becoming bums 
until the CCC straightened them out. 

Q. Do you feel that today’s situation is 
different? 

A. World War II was the only thing that 
ended unemployment in this country and 
ended WPA. When World War II ended, there 
began to be a new kind of welfare. These 
weren't the skilled workers with no job. 
These were the rural paor who had been 
drawn to the cities by wartime work and who 
didn’t have a skill to take into the market- 
place. 

Most of these are people who either 
through lack of basic education or lack of 
any kind of motivation, lack of any 
job skill, or maybe just because they 
don’t want to work—these are the welfare 
recipients. Every one of them is an individual 
problem. And someplace along the line, in- 
stead of welfare caseworkers’ simply seeing 
how much more money they can get for them 
from government to make them that much 
more comfortable in their dependence on the 
rest of us, the welfare worker’s task really 
should be: What is this individual’s reason 
for not being able to work? What can I do 
and what can we do to put him out there, 
able now to get out and have a job? It’s an 
entirely different kind of welfare person. 

And the worst part of it is, some of these 
people are the second and third generations 
of their families who have been raised on 
public subsistence in an unbroken cycle. 
They don't even have an idea that there is 
any other way of life. 
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THE PROGRAM THAT COSTS THE MOST 

Q. Isn't the program that is causing the 
great increase in the case load and welfare 
costs the one called Aid to Families With De- 
pendent Children? 

A. That's right. And this is one no other 
country in the world has. 

Q. What is happening in your State in this 
category? 

A, Well, let me give you just two or three 
of the things that are making this the worst 
program in the world: 

1. In California alone, we estimate that 
there are 250,000 fathers of families of this 
kind who simply run out on them. We're try- 
ing to find a way with the counties to make 
these fathers accept their responsibility as 
you would anyone else who deserted a family 
and neglected his children. These men— 
who knows where they are? 

We have some regulations in the MARS 
program—man assuming role of spouse. Is a 
male wage earner responsible for the family 
with which he’s living? Under current fed- 
eral regulations, the answer is: “No, he isn't. 
He can live there, and the woman still gets 
the grant.” He doesn’t have to contribute any- 
thing, even though he may be either the hus- 
band or the common-law husband of this 
woman. 

2. Back in WPA days, there were women 
who could work and had job skills, and many 
had small children. What do you do about 
their children while they're working? 

You found with these women who were 
given jobs in WPA there were other women 
who didn’t have job skills—so they were 
given jobs taking care of the children of 
other women. 

There’s no reason in the world why this 
couldn't be done again. You could set up 
child-care centers, but, again, what has hap- 
pened? The regulations call for people with 
master’s degrees and professional as the only 
ones who can take care of these welfare 
children. This is ridiculous. 

You can have a supervisor, someone in 
charge of a child-care center. Then you can 
use some of these welfare women in schools, 
as teacher's aides. They don’t need a formal 
education to serve as wardens on the play- 
ground, There are any number of things that 
these women could be doing that would be 
helpful. 

Q. Do the present programs provide any 
incentive to work? 

A. We're caught up with a legal kind of 
cheating on this. It isn't cheating in the 
technical sense, because it’s all legal and 
aboveboard under the existing federal regu- 
lations. 

In an effort to stimulate women to get jobs, 
provisions were made on the theory that if a 
woman has to trade dollar for dollar—if she 
gets a dollar for doing nothing—what incen- 
tive is there for her to work for the same dol- 
lar and lose the welfare dollar? So the whole 
idea was: Well, let her work and be able to 
keep some of the welfare grant. But Washing- 
ton never put on a ceiling. There is no ceiling 
on the earnings that a person can get from 
working and still technically remain eligible 
for at least a part of the welfare grant. 

Here is a specific example: A woman in 
California is earning $582 a month. Her wel- 
fare grant for herself and her four children 
was $339. Now, in computing how much of 
the $582 is income—legitimate income that 
determines how much of her $339 welfare 
she gets to keep—the welfare agency takes off 
the first $30. That’s incentive. Then they take 
off a third of the balance. This is what keeps 
it openended., It is a third of the gross. 

Then they take off all withholding for 
taxes; all union dues, if any; any retirement 
programs for which money is subtracted from 
her paycheck. None of this has to be counted. 

They make a child-care allowance, they 
make a clothing allowance, they make a 
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transportation allowance—which is inter- 
preted to include payments on a new auto- 
mobile, 

Finally, when they get down to the end, 
just to make sure they haven't missed any- 
thing, there is another $25 that is taken of— 
kind of a miscellaneous incentive. 

Now this $582-a-month welfare woman— 
they reduce her income to $42 so that they 
consider she’s really only earning $42—and 
on & sliding scale, they pay her $310 in public 
assistance. 

Q. How many children does she have? 

A. Four. Now, here is a woman who has a 
gross Income of $892, counting both her earn- 
ings and her welfare grant. But there is an- 
other woman across the street with four chil- 
dren, and she’s only getting $339—all from 
welfare. This second woman doesn't have a 
job skill and can’t geta job. 

Here is where we think a correction should 
be made, but we've got a court order prevent- 
ing it right now, brought by an Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity neighborhood legal as- 
Sistance program against us in behalf of the 
Welfare Rights Organization. 

We wanted to reduce the amount of the 
grant to the woman with earnings, and take 
that money and increase the grant to the 
poor woman who is trying to raise her kids 
and doesn't really have enough to send them 
to school properly clothed and fed. 

Q. Is this by law or by regulation? 

A. Well, the Health, Education and Welfare 
Department will tell you that it’s all law— 
that their regulations reflect the intent of 
Congress. We don’t believe it. 

I talked to a Senator the other day who 
told me that the men in Congress had no 
idea that this is the way things are being 
applied at the local level. 

For example, the regulations are inter- 
preted to mean that no caseworker can 
challenge or question a welfare applicant's 
statements. You have to take his word for it 
that he's telling you the truth. 

The other day a woman died in Sacra- 
mento—she had been on welfare for 15 
years—and we discovered after she died that 
ee AEE in & couple of pieces of 

‘operty an a milita: 
her deceased husband. asutaa e 

We haye thousands of aliens in California 
who have entered this country illegally, and 
we're not even allowed to ask about their 
legal status for welfare. 

Q. You mean the State cannot even in- 
vestigate their claims? 

A. Not under the interpretation of the reg- 
ulations. It is considered that to question the 
people on welfare “demeans and humiliates” 
them. How many times have you been de- 
meaned and humiliated along about income 
tax time? 

Now, there are some other things about 
this. There are regulations that, to spare 
recipients embarrassment, all their records 
must be kept confidential. 

Just to show you how ridiculous this can 
become, there was a county welfare director 
in California whose own employes in the 
county welfare department refused to give 
him the information he asked for. He went 
to court and got a court order to make his 
employes tell him. 

What turned up was that some of the 
employes—welfare employes—were also on 
welfare. They had put themselves on welfare. 


WHEN A FATHER RUNS OUT 


Q. Governor, do you know what percent- 
age of your aid-to-dependent-children case 
load represents children in fatherless homes? 

A. We've had a task force working for a 
long time on this whole subject—on finding 
out all the information so that we could get 
at some realistic reforms. I know there are 
250,000 homes where the father has run out. 
Around 80 per cent of all the AFDC chil- 
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dren are in homes where one parent is miss- 
ing. 

a. Do you know how many might be 
fathers who are just absenting themselves for 
the purpose of helping their families get 
more welfare? 

A. No, because some time ago, in one of 
our counties, officials started doing some spot 
checks after dark on houses to see if the 
absent father was coming in the back door 
at sundown. But this was stopped as being a 
horrifying invasion of privacy—the check 
wasn't allowed. 

Now, the other day, Nevada suddenly con- 
ducted a door-to-door canvass of welfare 
recipients and found that 22 per cent of the 
people in this program were receiving the 
benefits illegally. 

Maybe the fathers wanted to run out any- 
way; they just didn’t like the burden. 

Once upon a time, if there was no welfare 
program, there would be a mother and chil- 
dren and a lot of interested people tracking 
this guy down for abandoning his family. 
But now, automatically, the next morning 
when she knows he’s gone, the mother can 
come in and get on this welfare program, 
and many times get as much as he was earn- 
ing, so no effort is made to find him, 

This is what’s happening to break up fam- 
ilies. The father says: “I can leave and some- 
one else can take care of the family.” 

Q. Do you try to track down missing 
fathers? 

A. Well, this is supposed to be at the county 
district attorney level. We are working now 
with the county supervisors’ association to 
see what the State can do to be helpful in 
this, and to assist the counties in tracking 
these men down and make them responsi- 
ble. 

But you've got a right in your own mind to 
say, “Well, what have you been doing for the 
last four years?” And I want to tell you that 
sometimes I feel ashamed, 

And yet, whether it’s rationalization or 
not, I can only tell you that for these past 
four years our major effort has been devoted 
to welfare, and we have finally come to the 
conclusion that we just aren't getting the 
information we need from our own profes- 
sional welfare types. Many times we have 
had the promise of reforms and programs 
that were going to work. I went out making 
speeches saying, “Oh boy, here we are on the 
right track.” But the promises just frittered 
out. 

So we set up a task force that did not in- 
volve the professional welfare types—an out- 
side task force, independent lawyers that 
aren’t even employed by government, to go 
in and look at the regulations and condi- 
tions. We're finding some amazing things. 
Finally, we're trying to plug the loopholes. 


UNIONS “FED UP WITH WELFARE ABUSES” 


Q. What is the attitude of the labor unions 
toward the welfare program? 

A. At the moment, I could tell you that the 
rank and file of organized labor is probably 
the strongest force in this country against 
it. Maybe the union hierarchy still wants 
these social-reform programs. The rank and 
file are the ones who see the abuses next door 
and across the street. They're fed up to the 
teeth with what's going on. You go out to a 
blue-collar audience and talk about this 
problem and you get standing ovations. 

Q. How about the academic community? 

A. One element of the academic commu- 
nity, particularly the professional social 
worker—they've lobbied through all sorts of 
programs about the kind of education that 
you've got to have to be a welfare case- 
worker. We found in California—and if you 
think this didn’t cause some screams of 
rage—we found that we were paying case- 
workers to return to the university and get 
master’s degrees in social welfare. We can- 
celed that. 
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But these people in the whole social-reform, 
social-welfare area—they'’re the ones who 
keep thinking of these things that sound 
great, like an incentive to get a job. And it 
even sounds good to protect the dignity of 
the individual. No one in this country, if 
you’ve got any charity at all in your heart, 
wants to make the person feel embarrassed 
who’s receiving it. And so we listen with a 
pretty sympathetic ear to any proposal that 
protects an individual’s dignity. 

But now we've got to recognize the kind 
of thing that happens when they begin with 
these regulations, and how they lead to 
abuses. Say here’s a woman with a couple 
of children who is widowed or divorced. She 
meets a nice man and she gets married to this 
man—second husband, And he’s got a good 
job, nice home. He becomes the head of the 
household. They have no financial problems. 
But the very fact that he is not the legal 
father of her children keeps her and her 
children on medicaid. She is eligible for all 
of the benefits of medicaid. And when she 
has a child by her new husband, the taxpay- 
ers pay the hospital costs and the doctor's 
cost. 

Q. Well, under divorce law, if she got remar- 
ried, her previous spouse would be relieved of 
alimony and the new husband would assume 
all responsibilities, wouldn't be? 

A. Yes. The only way that she can lose her 
technical eligibility is if her new husband 
legally adopts the children. And in the in- 
stance of divorce, with a living father, most 
new husbands don't do that. They respect 
the right of the previous husband. 

Q. Do you think that welfare mothers with 
children should work, the same as nonwelfare 
mothers? 

A. Well, let’s take a canvass of all these 
women you see working now and find out 
how many of them don’t have a husband and 
do have children and are not on welfare. 

There was a significant study in a Cali- 
fornia paper recently, Here was a young 
mother who's a fire watcher—up there alone 
on that lonely mountaintop for a number of 
days and nights, watching for the fire. And 
the reason her story got in the paper was 
because she happened to be on one of the 
towers where they finally had to swoop in 
with a helicopter and get her out of there 
just in the nick of time ahead of the fire. 

And in telling her story, it develops that 
this young lady is a widow and she has three 
or four small children, but she has this job. 
Her mother is also a fire watcher, and they 
are both widowed. And their schedules have 
meshed so that the one baby-sits for the 
other's children—they mesh their schedules, 
their time off and time on as fire watchers, 
and they're working, and they're raising their 
kids. I doubt if their salary will pay for 
sending those kids to college, but, like a lot 
of other families, the kids will scramble for 
scholarships and work their way. 

When you look at that—well, by what 
right does a welfare worker say that just be- 
cause a woman has children no one should 
expect her ever again to be self-supporting? 

There are millions of women who are out 
working and supporting their kids. 


MOTHERS WHO WOULD LIKE TO WORK 


Q. Do many of the welfare mothers work, 
too? 

A. The terrible thing is that millions of 
these women on welfare would like to work. 

The other night in California there was a 
TV interview with a Negro woman with 11 
children. She had a job from late afternoon 
until about 11 o'clock at night. And she 
liked it. She liked working. She'd go to work 
and leave the oldest child in charge of the 
others. 

Then she came home one night, and there 
was her welfare worker sitting in her living 
room with her oldest child waiting for her. 
And the welfare worker said: “Welfare is 
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going to take these children away from you.” 
The woman said: “Why?” 

And the caseworker said: “Because we 
don’t think that this child that you're leav- 
ing in charge is capable and old enough 
to supervise the other children. Therefore, 
we're going to take them away from you.” 

Well, the mother said, “What can I do?” 
And the welfare worker said: “Well, you can 
quit your job and go on welfare, and then 
you can stay home and take care of the 
children, and that'll take care of everything 
and we won't take the children away from 

rt 
á So, the woman said: “Here I am on wel- 
fare. I've never been on welfare before. I 
don’t want to be on welfare. But I have been 
ordered on welfare if I want to keep my fam- 
ily.” 

Q. Should the Government provide child- 
care centers for welfare mothers? 

A. We thought in California that, if they 
would waive the regulations on an experi- 
mental basis, we would try this. In the aver- 
age community, there are so many people 
who want to do something for others. There 
are 65 million people, by & recent survey, in 
this country who give anywhere up to 8 
hours, 10 hours a week or more in work of 
some kind, whether it's teaching Sunday 
school or taking care of Cub Scouts or Boy 
Scouts or whatever. 

There are churches scattered all over 
every neighborhood. There are physical fa- 
cilities. Suppose that government—instead 
of declaring that everything has got to be 
so grandiose, and has got to be so official, 
and has got to have a person with a teach- 
er's certificate in charge of these kids—sup- 
pose instead that you were able to enlist the 
churches. All churches are in need of money. 
Pay some token rent for this facility. Then 
see how many volunteers you get. 

We've got State mental hospitals that have 
some of the most fantastic volunteer pro- 
grams going on with people who every day of 
their lives give up hours to come out there. 
If we had to replace what they’re doing with 
paid employes, I don’t know how we'd do it. 
Well, the things that they're doing just 
wouldn't be done. But the things they're 
doing are a tremendous aid in the helping 
of these mentally ill people. 

Q. Could a majority of these people who are 
on welfare be trained for gainful employ- 
ment—are jobs available for them? 

A. Well, remember we're talking in the 
midst of a temporary situation now of unem- 
ployment at certain skilled levels. Yet, you 
go out and check in any community on the 
jobs that are going begging, and you'll find 
that for some time past they have been not 
the jobs for highly skilled people. They are 
such jobs as waitresses, domestic help. de- 
partment-store clerks and those in service 
trades 

I remember a statement in one hearing 
where one of these women from the Welfare 
Rights Organization got fired up and scream- 
ed out: “And don’t talk to us about any of 
those menial jobs.” 

Now, I don't think jobs are menial. You 
know, here's a woman who is demanding her 
right to be supported by the working people, 
and she’s saying to millions of other people 
who are chambermaids in a hotel or maids 
in homes—she is insulting them and saying 
that somehow they're beneath her and vhat 
she will only work if you can guarantee that 
the job will be at an executive level. 

Q. What kinds of jobs are suitable to these 
people? 

A. I happen to believe the answer might be 
a kind of public work force. I'm not talking 
boondoggles and I'm not talking that you 
put them to work on the regular public pay- 
roll. But if you had a public work force doing 
useful work that is not now being done for 
government, you'd have an incentive, 
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We need some incentives that are also the 
carrot-and-the-stick philosophy. You'd have 
persons drawing the same money they're 
drawing now, but performing some service 
for it for the public good. 

Compared with the pay and the type of 
work for which she might be available, even 
without training, this might be an incentive. 
Now she wouldn’t have the comparison of 
z number of dollars for doing nothing or T 
number of dollars for becoming a chamber- 
maid or something else. Now she'd look at a 
job and pretty soon she'd say: “Gee, I can 
get a raise, and maybe the hours are even 
better, and I'm more independent if I leave 
this public work force and take that fob.” 

Q. Governor, has thought been given to 
bringing in people from the business com- 
munity to operate these government pro- 
grams? 

A. Well, this is what we’ve done in Call- 
fornia. I'm proud of the people that we have 
in our government, our administration in 
California. We have taken young men with 
promising careers in corporations. We twisted 
the boss’s arm. We got them to give up a 
couple of years of their lives. They're not the 
people who ordinarily come into government. 

We took 250 of the top professional, busi- 
ness and industrial people in California—the 
really top—and they formed themselves at 
our request into task forces. And they gave 
up as much as six months full time from 
their businesses and their careers. They went 
into every agency and department of our 
State government and came back to us with 
the recommendations as to how modern busi- 
ness practices could make government more 
efficient and more economical. 

We have saved hundreds of millions of doi- 
lars in the cost of government from their 
recommendations. 

Now, this was the thing we finally did with 
welfare—this task force I mentioned. And 
right now, we're in the process of putting to- 
gether their ideas and their recommenda- 
tions for a complete reform of the welfare 
program. 

Q. How much of your problem is a racial 
or a minority-group problem in welfare? 

A. Well, the funny thing is, not as much, 
particularly in the aid-to-dependent-children 
program, as everyone says. And I’m happy to 
answer that, because many of the minority 
communities are self-conscious about this, 
and the minute you talk as I've been talking 
about this, they think “Uhhuh. He's aiming 
at us at the minorities.” This is not true. 
This is not confined to any racial or minority 
group. And as a matter of fact, we have found 
that the majority of the people who are 
working and also drawing welfare are white. 

Q. You came to office four years ago, Gov- 
ernor, pledged to try to cut taxes, economize 
in government, bring in efficient business- 
management methods. How has it worked 
out? 

A. We know that government can be made 
businesslike and efficient. Where we’re frus- 
trated is mainly in this area of welfare. 

Now, education—we've also had a task 
force working on that in the public-school 
system for the use of the State monies. But 
the biggest thing is welfare. 


TAX SHARING: A WAY TO CUT OVERHEAD 


Q. Governor, what do you think of the 
President's revenue-sharing proposal? 

A. Well, I’m all in favor. I told him once 
on the phone when he talked to me about it 
that I hope that in his proposal he envisioned 
not only turning the money back to the 
States but in returning with it some of the 
responsibilities that are now being carried by 
the Federal Government—in other words, a 
free hand in the using of this. 

Because I believe that, without the man- 
dating on us of all the red tape and re- 
strictions and federal regulations, we can in 
return for that money take dollar for dollar 
that much of a burden off the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s back and probably do it much 
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more economically because we won't have 
this great administrative overhead. 

You know, the tax dollars, they go to 
Washington and then they come back to us 
minus a certain amount for overhead. 
There's a great duplication of the Health, 
Education and Welfare bureaucracy, then 
the State bureaucracy, then the county bu- 
reaucracy, for example. 

Q. Will this result in lower taxes for the 
middle-income man and the homeowner and 
the wage earner, or is this just going to be 
another add-on where the Governors and 
the mayors can continue to increase govern- 
ment spending? 

A. In California, I am confident that we 
can do things that will eliminate part of the 
bureaucracy of Washington, and that we can 
do it in such a way that, yes, we will be able 
to reduce the tax burden on our people. 


[From Newsweek magazine, Jan. 25, 1971] 
Son or CONSCIOUSNESS IIT 


What will you do, when the phone 
rings, and they say to you: 
What will you do? 
What will you say and where 
will you turn? 
What will you do? What will you 
do? What will you do? 
—Kenneth Fearing, “Poems” (1935) 

Bruce Fearing, son of the late poet Ken- 
neth Fearing, is a chip off the old block. At 
the age of 35, he has found an answer to 
his father’s question—as a very small farmer 
living off government welfare checks high in 
the redwood country of northern California. 
Educated at Harvard, where he majored in 
physics, and at Columbia, where he had a 
Sloane-Rockefeller grant in advanced science 
writing, Bruce worked for ten years as a 
technical writer in New York City. In 1967, 
he dropped out and drifted west. “As a sci- 
ence writer,” he recalled last week, “I worked 
at supposedly productive jobs and never did 
a damn thing. You don’t know what living is 
until you have your own land.” 

In his contempt for the work offered by a 
technological society, Fearing is typical of 
thousands of young Americans who are now 
fleeing the cities to live what he calls “real 
rural agrarianism, real Thomas Jefferson 
Americana.” Their disdain for competitive 
careers is a quite essential example of the 
new life-style which Charles Reich, in his 
bestselling “The Greening of America,” calls 
Consciousness III, This attitude, writes 
Reich, is “based on the belief that most work 
in our society is meaningless, degrading and 
inconsistent with self-realization. The new 
generation is not ‘lazy,’ and it is glad enough 
to put great effort into any work that is 
worthwhile.” 

Fearing and his common-law wife, Carol 
Haacke, 28, have indeed put great effort into 
their farm. With his own hands, Bruce built 
the wooden cabin in which they live with 
their 2-year-old con, Jebal, and the A-frame 
barn that shelters their two goats and 
eighteen chickens. Carol, who graduated from 
the University of Virginia with a major in 
French and art history, bakes bread and is 
“learning carpentry—I make the cabinets for 
the cabin.” As on the old frontier, venison 
hangs from the cabin’s ceiling, and Bruce 
and Carol have no phone, no plumbing, not 
even any running water. Supplies must be 
dragged up a steep, twisting, 4-mile track. 
Nevertheless, Fearing told NEwswzex's Elisa- 
beth Coleman, “For the first time I'm really 
doing what I want. I just want to live simply 
out in the country with my family.” 

Stamps: The irony of Bruce and Carol's 
simple life is that, for all their willingness to 
work hard and suffer privations, they rely 
basically on welfare provided by the tax- 
payers. As they have no income, they qualify 
for $172 a month in aid for their depend- 
ent children (Carol is eight months preg- 
nant, and the sum includes support for the 
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unborn child). Each month, $48 of their 
welfare check buys $84 worth of food stamps 
and $50 is put aside for payment on the 80 
acres of farm land that they and two other 
families are buying in the heavily wooded hill 
COSY about 225 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. 

California regulations require ablebodied 
fathers on welfare to be “available for and 
seeking full-time employment.” Last year, in 
& State hearing—which has become known 
as the “Fearing Hearing’—-Humboldt County 
contested the right of college-educated fath- 
ers “to willfully remove themselves from the 
labor market by moving to almost inacces- 
sible areas in southern Humboldt County.” 
In rebuttal, Fearing testified that he had 
applied at all three employers in the area 
(two small markets and a lumber store), but 
was offered no work. He won the case and 
state officials subsequently restored his pay- 
ments. But county welfare director David 
Kelly still insists that the full-bearded Fear- 
ing had made himself unavailable “by remov- 
ing himself from the logical labor market, 
and by his appearance.” 

Escape: In fact, about 15 per cent of Hum- 
boldt County is on some form of relief— 
either medical, welfare or food stamps. What 
upsets the taxpayers, says Kelly, is the “grow- 
ing number of hippies.” Mrs. Lee Lesher, head 
of the county food-stamp program, notes 
that the number of people using the stamps 
jumped from 3,500 in November 1969 to 
10,000 in November 1970. “I can see both 
sides pretty well,” says Mrs. Lesher. “The 
kids make it on nothing. It just makes me 
Sick to see that our country has reached the 
point where they want to escape from it.” 

For Fearing, the answer he has found is 
not an escape from America but a way for 
America to escape. “Welfare is a very posi- 
tive thing to do. It’s the only thing that 
keeps me from becoming a violent, dis- 
ruptive revolutionary,” he says. “My class at 
Harvard is now taking over the world. If 
they perpetuate the system, we'll all blow 
up. It’s really a matter of slowing down and 
living.” 


CONSUMER CLASS ACTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be joining some 20 Senators in 
cosponsoring legislation to permit con- 
sumers to join together in court action 
against companies they feel are cheating 
them. 

Under this bill, groups of consumers 
could bring class action lawsuits in Fed- 
eral court, thereby eliminating proce- 
dural barriers that presently prevent de- 
frauded individuals from obtaining a 
remedy unless their individual damages 
are quite large. 

Individual suits by one consumer are 
too expensive, and he cannot afford the 
legal and technical expertise needed to 
take on some corporate giant in any but 
the clearest cases of fraud. 

Only under such a bill as this will 
fraudulent businessmen be forced to re- 
pay all their ill-gotten gains, not merely a 
few minor payments in a small number 
of cases. 

Honest businessmen have nothing to 
fear from this legislation, which includes 
protection against harassing suits. 

The administration has proposed add- 
ing a bureaucratic trigger, barring 
class actions without prior successful ac- 
tions by the Justice Department. But they 
would rather see nothing at all. 

The President said yesterday that in- 
stead of a consumer class action bill, he 
wants a study of the topic. 
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This is just another attempt to weaken 
the bill and strengthen the hand of those 
who would defraud consumers, We do not 
need any more studies to tell us what we 
already know—that this bill is something 
we have needed for a long while. It is time 
we put the consumer on an even plane 
with the businessman and end his second- 
class citizenship in the marketplace. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL AND 
THE ARABS 


Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, since 
the early 1960's there has been growing 
public concern regarding informal, non- 
congressionally approved commitments 
between our country and various foreign 
governments. The initial concern grew 
out of our involvement in Southeast Asia 
and has, since 1967, begun to focus on 
our commitments to the countries in the 
Middle East. Of particular note has been 
our special relationship with Israel. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1970 two speeches 
were delivered on the Senate floor which 
in part dealt with this relationship and 
its implications. On February 12, 1971, 
David G. Nes, recently retired from the 
Career Foreign Service with the personal 
rank of Minister after 26 years of mili- 
tary and diplomatic service, delivered a 
speech at the Commonwealth Club of 
California, San Francisco. In his address 
Mr. Nes examines U.S. policy in the Mid- 
dle East, comparing our behavior with 
Israel and the Arab countries. Although 
one may possibly disagree with his sug- 
gested solution to the dilemma we face 
his analysis I find most perceptive and 
relevant to the decisions we will be mak- 
ing in this area. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address Sy Mr. David Nes be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL AND THE ARABS— 
ADDRESS BY Davin G. NES, THE COMMON- 
WEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, FEBRUARY 12, 1971 
It is, indeed, a unique experience for me 

to talk to an audience already so extensively 
informed on the Middle East. In November, 
the Israeli Foreign Minister, Abba Eban, set 
forth most eloquently the views and posi- 
tion of his country. Last Friday, I under- 
stand that you heard from Dr. Fayez Sayegh 
how many Arabs and, in particular, the Pal- 
estinians, view their conflict with Israel and 
the policies of our country. 

The responsibility would seem to fall to 
me, therefore, to speak as a concerned Amer- 
ican, with no commitment—emotional or 
otherwise—to any country other than our 
own, nor to any cause other than finding 
some way to avold our military involvement 
in the Middle East hostilities, an eventuality 
of far more consequence than Vietnam, 

As a prelude to the policy recommenda- 
tions I have in mind, I think that all of us 
should be fully aware of our relations with 
Israel and the Arabs in recent history—that 
is, since World War I. 

For the past fifty years, U.S. relations with 
the Middle East have reflected a national 
commitment to the proposition that the Jew- 
ish people constitute by race and religion, 
a unique national group entitled to an iden- 
tity and a sovereign political state of their 
own. 

In 1918, President Wilson first lent con- 
crete U.S. adherence to this thesis by ap- 
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proving the Balfour Declaration through 
which the British Government pledged its 
support to the creation of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. A joint Congressional] Resolu- 
tion confirmed this decision in 1922. 

Following the transfer of the seat of World 
Zionist activities from London to New York 
in the wake of the Biltmore Conference or 
1942, the U.S. assumed leadership in promot- 
ing the creation of a Jewish State in Pales- 
tine. Concrete diplomatic action at the 
newly-formed United Nations resulted in the 
November 1947 Palestine Partition Resolu- 
tion. And, as we know, the U.S. was the first 
country to recognize Israel's independence in 
May of the following year. 

In addition to our interest in the new 
Jewish State, the immediate post-World War 
II period created new U.S. preoccupations 
with the area stemming from cur involve- 
ment in the economic recovery and defense 
of Western Europe. To assure the former, 
European access to Middle East oil on favor- 
able terms and to free transit of the area 
by air and through the Suez Canal, were 
deemed essential. In turn, NATO Defense con- 
cepts required a strong shield in the Northern 
Tier countries of Greece, Turkey, and Iran 
backed up by a favorable Western political 
and military position in the Eastern, Medi- 
terranean and North African littoral. Good 
relations with the Arab countries in this area 
were thought necessary to achieve these 
European economic and defense objectives. 

Thus, for the period, roughly 1948-1967, 
we were faced with the dilemma of fulfilling 
our commitment to the security and eco- 
nomic welfare of Israel on the one hand, and 
yet of seeking constructive relations with the 
Arabs on the other. As the Arab-Israel con- 
flict persisted through the years, intensified 
as a result of the 1956 Suez War, and reached 
a new climax in June 1967, our efforts to 
maintain any sort of position in the Arab 
World bore less and less fruit. For, to deal 
constructively with the Arabs, we would have 
had to deal sympathetically with their pri- 
mary interests: unity, defense against Israel, 
justice for the Palestinians, social and eco- 
nomic progress—all objectives whose achieve- 
ment would threaten Israel. Our attempts to 
compromise by concentrating on the more 
traditional monarchies—tirag, Saudi Arabia 
and Libya—only further weakened our posi- 
tion with the more progressive regimes. To- 
day, normal relations in the area are limited 
to Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Kuwait; while 
with six countries representing 80% of the 
total Arab population, we have no official 
relations at. all. 

Meanwhile, during the past 22 years, our 
very “special relationship” with Israel has 
prospered. 

When President Truman in October 1948 
Said, “We are pledged to a State of Israel 
large enough, free enough and strong enough 
to make its people self-supporting and se- 
cure," the stage was set for the gradual estab- 
lishment of an association between the U.S. 
and another country unique in our history. 
Today, that association is far closer in all 
areas—economic assistance, defense, intelli- 
gence exchange, common citizenship, and 
mutual diplomatic support than enjoyed, for 
example, between the U.S. and Great Britain. 
Unique also is Israel’s almost total immunity 
from criticism in this country—a situation 
hardly paralleled by any of our European or 
Asian allies, many of whose faults and frail- 
ties are daily aired in our communications 
media and by our legislative representatives. 
Perhaps as James Reston of the New York 
Times suggested a short while ago, “. . . you 
can put it down as a general rule that any 
criticism of Israel's policies, will be attacked 
as anti-Semitism.” On the other hand, we 
have Israel's image presented to use as a 
small, democratic courageous little country 
Struggling to survive in a sea of uncivilized, 
blood-thirsty, pro-Communist Arabs, repre- 
senting—rightly or wrongly—the view of 
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most Americans! A new, very impressive color 
documentary film on “Israel and the Bible,” 
sponsored by Billy Graham and to be shown 
in 1200 Christian churches throughout the 
U.S. each month, will support this image. 

In dollars and cents, our assistance to 
Israel through the years, both governmental 
and private, has been prodigious. During the 
twenty-year period between 1948-1968, U.S. 
Government economic aid totalled $1.1 bil- 
lion, while dollar transfers from private 
sources amounted to $2.5 billion, a total of 
$3.6 billion, or $1400 per capita on a current 
population of 2.5 million. This greatly ex- 
ceeds on a per capita basis, our assistance 
to any ally and compares to $35 per capita 
to the peoples of thirteen neighboring coun- 
tries. Since 1968, our assistance to Israel has 
greatly increased. Dollar transfers in 1970 
reached $800 million and in 1971, will approx- 
imate $1.5 billion including Government as- 
sistance more than double per capita that 
granted our own 50 states under current 
“Revenue Sharing” proposals. 

Until 1967, we assured Israel a continuing 
supply of modern military equipment in- 
directly through West Germany and France 
and thus were able to avoid Arab hostility 
on this score. However, with the conclusion 
of German “reparations” and DeGaulle’s 
change in Middle East policy, we have—since 
1967—become the exclusive purveyor of arms 
to Israel. Of greater significance is the fact 
that qualitatively, we have provided aircraft, 
missiles, and electronic systems of greater 
sophistication and greater strike capability 
than those furnished our NATO and SEATO 
allies. For example, Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran—which form the Northern Tier defense 
line against the Soviet Union—have not yet 
received our Phantom aircraft. A few months 
ago, the House of Representatives passed an 
amendment to the Defense Procurement Bill 
giving the President “open-ended” authority 
to transfer military equipment to Israel with- 
out total cost limitation. As former House 
Speaker McCormack remarked, “. .. I have 
never seen in my 42 years as a member of 
this body, language of this kind .. .” The 
Senate on December 15, by a 60 to 20 vote, 
killed the Williams’ Amendment to the De- 
fense Appropriations Bill which would have 
restricted the President from sending U.S. 
troops into Israel without Congressional per- 
mission. Many who supported similar limita- 
tions with regard to Cambodia in the Cooper- 
Church Amendment, opposed the Israel re- 
striction. 

Significant also has been Washington's 
reaction to the Soviet establishment of an 
anti-aircraft missile defense system in Egypt 
begun before and apparently completed after 
the “cease-fire” arrangements undertaken at 
Secretary of State Rogers’ initiative last sum- 
mer, Concern has greatly exceeded that gen- 
erated by reports of offensive ground-to- 
ground Soviet missiles and a nuclear sub- 
marine base in Cuba in defiance of the 1961 
Kennedy-Khrushchey understanding. 

In the area of nuclear weaponry, the U.S. 
has also pursued an exceptional position vis- 
a-vis Israel. During the years when we were 
pressing over one hundred nations in the 
world community with whatever diplomatic, 
economic, and military leverage we might 
have to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, Israel alone was exempted from 
strong representations. (In fact, it appeared 
that we may even have encouraged Israel to 
refrain from assuming the obligations set 
forth in this international undertaking.) The 
nuclear reactors at Dimona and Naha! Sorek 
are reported for several years to have been 
producing plutonium sufficient for ten 25- 
kiloton bombs a year. The widely-read “Nu- 
clear War and Nuclear Peace” recently pub- 
lished by the former head of Israeli Army 
Intelligence, General Y. Harakabi, is the 
current authority on the use of nuclear 
weapons in the Middle East conflict. In con- 
trast to our intense opposition to France’s 
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nuclear development, we have condoned vir- 
tually an identical policy now being under- 
taken by Israel. 

In the exchange of intelligence, our coop- 
eration with Israel is umprecedented and 
goes far beyond the special nuclear arrange- 
ments with Great Britain based on the Mc- 
Mahon Act. During the months prior to the 
June 1967 hostilities, the military intelli- 
gence requirements levied by Washington 
upon our Embassy, CIA and military intelli- 
gence staffs in Cairo, were very largely based 
on Israel’s needs. The effectiveness of the 
Israeli air srtikes on June 5, 1967, was as- 
sured in part, at least, by information on 
Egyptian air fields and aircraft disposition 
provided through U.S. sources, With respect 
to political and economic information, it was 
State Department practice to provide the 
Israeli Embassy in Washington with sum- 
maries of our Middle East Embassy cables 
considered of interest. An accurate report by 
Ray Vickers regarding this area of coopera- 
tion, appeared in the Wail Street Journal, 
February 12, 1970. When the U.S. Naval In- 
telligence ship, “Liberty”, was attacked by 
Israeli air and sea units in June 1967 with the 
loss of 34 dead and 71 injured, the incident 
resulted in minimum official reaction. It bog- 
gles the imagination to speculate as to the 
reaction were the attackers to have been 
British or French, much less Egyptian, as 
initially assumed. 

On the question of dual citizenship, Israel 
also enjoys an exceptional position. Under 
long-standing citizenship laws, an American 
voting in the elections or serving in the 
armed forces or government of any foreign 
country, has lost his citizenship. By recent 
Court interpretation, Americans may now 
serve in Israel in this manner without citi- 
zenship loss. Under the Israel Law of Return, 
an American Jew entering Israel is auto- 
matically extended Israeli nationality, and 
so we have many carrying the passports of 
both countries. 

Since the June 1967 War—and particularly 
during the past year—U.S. commitments 
to Israel have been greatly expanded. Prior 
to 1967, we were committed to Israel’s terri- 
torial integrity within the 1948 Armistice 
Lines and to her economic viability. Tangen- 
tially, we favored a military balance in the, 
Middle East. In sponsoring the United Na- 
tions November 1967 resolution and in sub- 
sequent official statements, we, in effect, 
opposed Israel's retention of the territories 
conquered by force the previous June. This 
fundamental position now seems to have 
changed radically, 

Last summer, in a series of statements 
emanating from the San Clemente “White 
House”, we would appear to have extended 
our territorial integrity commitment to in- 
clude, until a final peace settlement, the 
occupied territories; to have moved from 
assuring a military balance, to guaran- 
teeing Israel—as Henry Kissinger put it— 
“. . . military superiority capable of launch- 
ing a rapid knock-out blow...” and, 
finally, to have supported Israel’s continued 
“racial exclusiveness”"—thereby negating 
our eighteen-year support of the U.N. Pales- 
tine Refugee formula of “repatriation or 
compensation,” When asked, during his 
December 10 Press Conference, whether we 
still adhered to our position on Israeli with- 
drawal from the “occupied territories,” the 
President—for the first time—evaded the 
a=. saying that it was a matter for negotia- 

on, 

Finally, the assignment of senior personnel 
in the State Department to the top positions 
relating to our Middle East policy, have ap- 
parently become subject to prior approval by 
the American Zionist leadership. As an ex- 
ample in reverse, the firing of our U.N. Am- 
bassador, long-time career diplomat, Charles 
W. Yost, was demanded by “the pro-Israel 
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lobby” as recently reported by columnists 
Evans and Novak. Similarly, in the recent 
past, a career diplomat and thrice Middle 
East ambassador, was replaced as Middle East 
Assistant Secretary of State, by a man with- 
out service abroad, but sponsored by this 
leadership. 

While only history can provide a total, ac- 
curate and balanced explanation of American 
attachment to Israel, this relationship would 
appear to have full support of the informa- 
tion media and a two-thirds majority in the 
Congress. While public opionion polls are 
inconclusive, recent Gallup and private Con- 
gressional soundings indicate far less than 
majority support for the military implica- 
tions of our present “open-ended commit- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless, our relationship with Israel 
has now reached a point where Israel’s secu- 
rity and welfare is not only considered vital 
to our own, but where Congressional reaction 
to its possible compromise is more intense 
than would be evident with any of our NATO 
or SEATO allies. As one State Department 
wag put it, “Were Israel's survival to be seri- 
ously threatened, we would be in World War 
III in two minutes—with Berlin, it might 
take several days!” 

In retrospect, it is interesting to note that 
the possible dangers for the Jewish people 
and for the U.S. in the establishment of Is- 
rael, were foreseen not only by several senior 
U.S. officials and career diplomats, but by a 
President, as well. In the months before his 
death, President Franklin Roosevelt in an 
inter-staff Memo, expressed these doubts: “A 
Zionist State in Palestine, can only be in- 
stalled and maintained by force.” He ques- 
tioned whether the U.S. should be involved. 
Our first Secretary of Defense, James For- 
restal, saw our decision to identify ourselves 
with Israel as “fraught with great danger for 
the future security of our country,” and sub- 
sequently resigned from the Truman Cabinet 
on this issue. Likewise, Dean Acheson in his 
early public career wrote: “To transform 
Palestine into a Jewish State will gravely im- 
peril U.S. and Western interests in the Near 
East.” Needless to say, our ambassadors in 
the area from George Wadsworth and Loy 
Henderson in the 1940s, to Raymond Hare 
and Parker Hart in the 1960s, opposed the 
course being pursued by each successive Ad- 
ministration in our relations with Israel on 
the one hand, and her Arab neighbors on the 
other. These voices, however, constituted a 
small, non-influential minority and had no 
effect on the U.S. policy. 

Thus, as we enter the 1970s, it can be said 
that Israel has become virtually an integral 
part of our nation with ties to Washington 
closer in many respects than those of Alaska 
and Hawaii. The problem in this relationship 
is two-fold:—Israel’s security and well-being, 
have been under continual and ever-increas- 
ing threat since the 1947-48 hostilities in- 
cident to her establishment as an independ- 
ent state, and we exercise no control over her 
handling of this threat. 

Stripped to its bare essentials, we find to- 
day that the displaced Palestinian Arabs have 
coalesced into ever more intense hostility to 
Israel and that Israel’s Arab neighbors— 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria and, to a lesser extent, 
Lebanon—have found a new grievance in the 
consequences of their military defeat of June 
1967. Far from becoming reconciled to the 
facts of the situation, i.e., the Palestinian 
Arabs to their exile to make way for a Jewish 
Palestine and Egypt, Jordan and Syria to 
the permanent loss of considerable terri- 
tory—these two forces, now aided and 
abetted by the Soviet Union, have become 
more intransigent and could, in time, pose 
a genuine threat to Israel’s future. The dan- 
ger to Israel and to the U.S. in this situation 
lies in the unexpected and the unpredictable. 
Does Russia believe that her penetration of 
the area would be furthered by an indefinite 
no-war-no-peace situation, rather than in 
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an end to conflict either through a settle- 
ment, or through Israel’s disappearance? Is 
Ben Gurion right when he said recently, “I 
do not think they (Russians) are interested 
in destroying Israel because if they do, the 
Arabs will no longer need them .. .”; or are 
many American foreign affairs commentators 
led by Joe Alsop, correct in maintaining that 
Russia does wish to destroy Israel; and that 
should this be permitted to occur, it would 
then gain total military, political, and eco- 
nomic control over the entire Middle East 
with disastrous consequences to our position 
world-wide? This assessment tends to sup- 
port the view of a majority in the Senate, 
led by Senator Jackson of the State of Wash- 
ington, that “. . . Israel is serving as the 
front-line of Western defense in the Middle 
East .. .” and that accordingly, we should 
all feel “a sense of personal involvement in 
the destiny of Israel.” 

My own personal view is that were the 
Arab-Israel conflict to end in a negotiated 
political settlement, a combination of Arab 
nationalism and long historical, cultural and 
technological affinity for the West would 
make pretty short shrift of the Russians in 
the area. I feel very strongly, therefore, that 
in order to preserve Israel and at the same 
time to counter the Soviet position in the 
Middle East, we should use more effectively 
and perhaps even extend our “special rela- 
tionship” with Israel to achieve a settlement. 

In my estimation, the only outside security 
guarantees under which Israel would be will- 
ing to entrust her future would have to 
include a formal bi-lateral treaty with the 
U.S., ratified by the Senate and providing, 
as evidence of credibility, an appropriate 
deterrent U.S. military force in Israel. such 
as we now maintain in West Germany, Ber- 
lin, and South Korea. Such a treaty would 
become effective upon Israels renunciation 
of expansion, withdrawal to her pre-June 
1967 frontiers, and agreement to implement 
outstanding U.N. Resolutions on the Pales- 
tine Refugees and the status of Jerusalem— 
I believe that Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and 
eventually Syria would make their peace 
with Israel on this basis. The Palestinians 
could then choose between returning home, 
or establishing by plebiscite a new state of 
their own in pre-1967 Jordan plus, perhaps 
Gaza. 

A proposal along these lines was, in fact, 
suggested in the Senate last August, but was 
never seriously debated, nor discussed na- 
tionally thereafter. It provides, however, the 
only realistic means of breaking the current 
impasse in our efforts to promote peace in 
the Middle East. After all, it is generally 
agreed that Israel’s future depends in the 
long run, upon her acceptance—like an organ 
transplant—by the peoples and countries of 
the area, regardless of our degree of identifi- 
cation and support. To enable her to take 
the initiatives essential for such acceptance, 
it seems to me that we should be willing to 
formalize and to give teeth to our long and 
close attachment. In its present elusive and 
open-ended form, we have not only permitted 
a fog of ambiguity to rule over our commit- 
ment, but cannot logically claim any control 
whatsoever over Israel's action, political or 
military. 

The National Observer in a recent lead- 
editorial, correctly described this situation— 
that is, exclusive U.S. responsibility for 
Israel’s security without corresponding con- 
trol of developments—as “... the likely 
setting for the great world crisis of 1971.” 
Continuing, the Observer suggests: “. . . It 
would be tragedy-within-tragedy if America 
after 25 years of acutely difficult dealings 
with the Soviet Union, should finally plunge 
into a nuclear war over actions it is power- 
less to restrain and issues it is powerless to 
resolve .. .” We do, after all, now have a 
totally polarized situation with the U.S. as 
virtually Israel’s only reliable supporter and 
Israel our only friend in the area—a goal 
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long-sought by the “hard-line” Zionists, 
both in Israel and here in America. 

To summarize—through 50 years of pro- 
gressive steps uncontested by any significant 
element in our country, Israel has become, in 
essence, our 5ist State. The danger, as I 
see it, lies in our Government not having 
achieved any comparable control over 
Israel's relations with her neighbors, or—in 
fact—with the rest of the world. Unless this 
is rectified very shortly in some way, I great- 
ly fear that we will be drawn militarily and 
without any Allied support, into assisting 
Israel to maintain by force a “status Quo” 
unacceptable to her neighbors or to our 
NATO allies and the world community at 
large. 

I think that in this situation, the offer 
of a formal defense guarantee with a small 
token U.S. force now, if this could break 
the current impasse and lead to a settle- 
ment along the lines supported by the 
United Nations and currently the subject 
of the Jarring talks, would be a small price 
for us to pay to fulfill our obligation to Israel 
and to prevent a new, more far-reaching and 
devastating war in the Middle East. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA BASKETBALL TEAM 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
University of South Carolina basket- 
ball team and its outstanding coach, 
Frank McGuire, have just completed 
the final home game of the 1970-71 
basketball season. There are two out-of- 
State games remaining before the At- 
lantic Coast Conference tournament in 
Greensboro, N.C. 

I mention this today, Mr, President, 
because I would like to join with hun- 
dreds of thousands of other South Caro- 
linians in paying tribute to this fine 
group of young men. 

The South Carolina basketball team 
has been ranked in the top 10 nation- 
ally all this season. Its members, no 
doubt, have high hopes of going on to 
win the ACC championship and even- 
tually the national NCAA tournament. 
Be that as it may, and regardless of the 
outcome of the tournaments, this fine 
basketball team deserves the honors it 
has and will receive in the future. 

I want to pay special tribute at this 
time to the four seniors who have played 
their final games at the South Carolina 
home court. They are the team captain, 
John Roche, Tom Owens, John Ribock 
and Dennis Powell. 

It is worth noting that John Roche has 
played 78 games in 3 years at South 
Carolina, averaging 22.8 points per game, 
for a total of 1,777 points. He was named 
All-America his sophomore and junior 
years—and is a leading candidate again 
this season. He was Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference player of the year 2 straight years 
and is a potential winner again this year. 
He was the only such player ever named 
to receive this honor as a sophomore. The 
university is extending him the special 
honor of retiring the number eleven on 
his jersey. Only one other South Carolina 
player ever has received this award. 

I also want to single out the achieve- 
ments of Tom Owens. He has played in 77 
games and pulled down 1,019 rebounds. 
He was all-ACC last year and led the con- 
ference in rebounding during his sophe- 
more and junior years. He has scored 
1,221 points. 
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Both John Roche and Tom Owens were 
selected to the conference first team All- 
ACC Academics last year, and Owens has 
the best scholastic record of any athlete 
at the university. 

Iam very proud of this team, its coach, 
and its record, as are all South Carolin- 
ians. We wish them well and, of course, 
hope they win the national champion- 
ship. Just yesterday, the South Carolina 
House of Representatives adopted a con- 
current resolution lauding the team. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


A concurrent resolution recognizing the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina basketball team 
for its successful 1970-1971 season and to 
especially recognize the senior members 
and coach Frank McGuire and to further 
recognize captain John Roche for having 
his number “11” retired and to welcome 
the relatives of members of the team who 
are visiting in our capital city. 


Whereas, the regular basketball season is 
fast drawing to a close; and 

Whereas, the University of South Carolina 
basketball team is again enjoying a very 
successful season; and 

Whereas, the performance of the players 
has brought great recognition to both the 
University and to the State not only during 
the current season but for the last several 
years; and 

Whereas, this group of young men has en- 
riched the lives of so many people and cre- 
ated an unprecedented interest in basketball 
throughout the State; and 

Whereas, the brilliant offense and tena- 
cious defense of these “Fighting Gamecocks” 
have developed into a rallying force for peo- 
ple of all ages; and 

Whereas, this scholarly group of young 
men has given a new sense of pride to an al- 
ready proud State; and 

Whereas, the members of the General As- 
sembly wish to pause and pay homage to a 
fine group of young Americans and especially 
the four seniors, Captain John Roche, Tom 
Owens, John Ribock and Dennis Powell; and 

Whereas, the members wish to also ex- 
tend congratulations to Captain John Roche 
for the singular honor of having his number, 
“11”, retired from use at the end of the cur- 
rent season; and 

Whereas, it is only fitting to observe that 
these talented youths were recruited and 
molded into an efficient and highly compe- 
titive team by one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing coaches. Frank McGuire, and his dedi- 
cated staff; and 

Whereas, at the time this resolution is 
being offered some relatives of members of 
the team are visiting in our capital city and 
the members of the General Assembly wish 
to extend a most cordial welcome to these 
distinguished visitors and trust that their 
stay will be a memorable one. Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring, That the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly do hereby 
acknowledge with deep gratitude and pride 
the performance this season of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Basketball Team, es- 
pecially the seniors, Captain John Roche, 
Tom Owens, John Ribock and Dennis Powell 
and the efforts of Coach Frank McGuire and 
his staff. 

Be it further resolved that congratulations 
are extended to Captain John Roche for the 
richly deserved honor of having his number, 
“11”, retired at the conclusion of this season. 

Be it further resolved that the relatives of 
members of the team who are visiting us are 
hereby welcomed to our capital city. 
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Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to Captain Tom 
Roche, Tom Owens, John Ribock and Dennis 
Powell and to Coach Frank McGuire. 


BAN ON MILITARY USES OF FOOD 
FOR PEACE FUNDS CALLED FOR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
must end the morally corrupt practice 
of using Food for Peace funds for military 
purposes. About $108 million was misused 
in this manner last year alone. 

It must stop. Immediately. 

Therefore, I am joining my distin- 
guished colleagues, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, and Mr. McGovern in co- 
sponsoring S. 905 to halt this practice. 

Food for Peace funds, which are gen- 
erated by foreign sales of surplus Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities, are to be 
used for humanitarian purposes—feeding 
the hungry, improving living conditions, 
training people to help themselves pro- 
vide a better life. 

The Pentagon apparently has found a 
loophole in this great idealistic law to 
sneak through the tools of death and de- 
struction instead of life and hope, as the 
Congress and the American people have 
ordered. 

And we wonder why America’s prestige 
suffers abroad and our youth at home 
distrust the Government. 

We cannot permit this practice to con- 
tinue. This was not the intent of Con- 
gress when it established Food for Peace. 
It is not the will of the American people. 
And the American farmer surely does not 
produce food so that it may be used to 
buy guns. 


SOUTH CAROLINA REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MISS SHERRY SHEALY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State legislature in South Carolina is 
now graced by the youngest and one of 
the most attractive members in its long 
and proud history. 

Miss Sherry Shealy was elected to the 
State house of representatives just 8 days 
after her 21st birthday. She has not yet 
completed her college education; yet she 
demonstrated enough initiative, ambi- 
tion, and personality to convince the vot- 
ers of Lexington County that she should 
be their representative in the legislature. 

Mr. President, this young lady is an 
example of what young people can mean 
to their community and to their country. 
They do not need to circumvent the Es- 
tablishment because the Establishment is 
open to them. Our system is such that 
persons with merit have an opportunity 
to advance regardless of their race, sex, 
or age. 

Since her election, Miss Shealy has not 
allowed other worthwhile pursuits to go 
wanting. She teaches music to all eight 
grades in Columbia’s St. Joseph School. 
She continues her own education, carry- 
ing 6 hours of courses this semester at the 
University of South Carolina. 

Despite her young age, Miss Shealy is 
no stranger to the processes of govern- 
ment. Her father, former Representative 
Ryan Shealy, was also a member of the 
same legislature. 
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Mr. President, I am particularly proud 
of my friend, Miss Sherry Shealy. 

I have been pleased to read an excel- 
lent feature article about her which was 
published in the State, Columbia, S.C., 
on February 7. The article was written 
by Mrs. Janelle Scott, staff writer for the 
State. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHERRY SHEALY OUT To ERASE “LITTLE GIRL” 
IMAGE 


(By Janelle Scott) 


Like any other 21-year-old college student, 
Sherry Shealy likes to have a good time, and 
in her case, that includes serving as a Re- 
publican in the South Carolina Legislature. 

Some people have said, “‘There’s that lit- 
tle girl who thinks she's going to have fun 
in the legislature,” says Sherry, “I wouldn’t 
say the legislature is fun, but I am enjoying 
myself.” 

At the same time, the youngest member of 
the legislature is confident she will erase the 
“little girl” image as she gets into the seri- 
ous business of lawmaking. 

“If I show them I’m serious they’ll take 
me seriously,” she says. 

Since being elected the first woman rep- 
resentative from Lexington County, eight 
days after her 21st birthday, Sherry has ob- 
viously enjoyed herself. Her new schedule has 
included an appearance on the “What's My 
Line?” show in New York, and a date to the 
Inaugural Ball (escorted by the only bache- 
lor member of the House). 

She attends to her new duties and social 
engagements in between holding down two 
part time jobs and working on 15 hours of 
credit at the University of South Carolina. 

“I keep saying, ‘Next year I'm not going 
to do as much,’ but it never works out that 
way,” says Sherry. “I'm asked to do some- 
thing and my mind says no, but I end up 
saying yes.” 

And that’s why one week finds her speak- 
ing to a rotary club in Lexington, working 
on a term paper for a class, attending a ses- 
sion at the Statehouse, speaking to a teach- 
ers’ group in Columbia, and participating in 
the March Of Dimes telerama. 

Another week, she'll be judging the Miss 
Newberry pageant, and flying to Washington 
to participate in a panel discussion, 

“I enjoy it all,” she says, “I really do.” 

And all the while she’s the “little girl” of 
the legislature she’s “Miss Shealy” to 324 
elementary schoo] students in music classes 
every Monday and Friday. 

“I can tell they're sort of excited,” Sherry 
Says of her young students. “They tell me 
when they've seen me on television the night 
before.” 

Many of the eight-graders at the private 
school in Columbia helped their music 
teacher campaign for office. 

Sherry becomes an entertainer on Friday 
and Saturday nights playing organ for cus- 
tomers at a Columbia’s restaurant. 

The attention focused on the attractive 
blonde since her election doesn’t seem to 
bother her. As a former beauty queen, and 
student leader, she’s not unused to the lime- 
light. 

“The publicity doesn't phase me one way 
or another,” says Sherry, who has already 
been photographed many times at the legis- 
lature. 

She and Rep. Carolyn Frederick of Green- 
ville are the only two women in the House 
of Representatives, and someone pointed out 
to Sherry, “If there were 122 lemons and two 
squash, you'd notice the squash, wouldn't 
you?” 
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“I was told I'd be the brunt of Jokes and 
I'm beginning to believe it,” Sherry says. “I 
don’t mind the kidding. 

“I'm sure it (serving in the legislature) 
will be exciting. To me, anything that’s un- 
predictable is exciting, and in the legislature, 
you never know what’s going to happen 
next.” 

She found that out early in the new ses- 
sion after she introduced a bill to grant vot- 
ing privileges to 18-year-olds in state elec- 
tions. The next week, Rep. Troy Hyatt, a 
Democrat, introduced an identical bill. 

“I said, ‘Mr. Hyatt, I introduced the exact 
same bill last week,’"’ Sherry relates. 

“He said, ‘I know, but there’s one big dif- 
ference. My bill will be reported out of com- 
mittee and yours wont.’” 

Sherry managed to introduce a third bill, 
with over 40 other sponsors which she now 
believes will be the one to come out of com- 
mittee. But she said the incident taught her, 
“to watch what you're doing or they take 
advantage of you if you don’t.” 

Sherry admits she’s neryous about speak- 
ing on the House floor. 

“I made up my mind the first two weeks 
to sit there and listen and not say anything,” 
she says. “But the first day, Dr, (Carlos) 
Gibbons of the Education Association asked 
me to introduce the presidents of the coun- 
ty education associations who were there. 

“I was petrified. I practically had to be 
pushed out of my chair. I had about five 
words to say and I probably messed up ten 
times,” she recalls. 

Sherry says she will be serving on the 
House Education and Public Works Com- 
mittee, an assignment she requested be- 
cause, “As a teacher and a student I feel 
I have an inside track on education.” 

The issue of education she refers to as 
the “most pressing” issue of our time, her 
main concern being what she believes is the 
breakdown of discipline in the schools. 

“I wish I knew what can be done,” she 
says. “Everytime a teacher shows some back- 
bone, it seems a parent takes him to court.” 

As for her own education, Sherry majors 
in journalism at USC. This semester, she will 
be taking only six hours of courses, one at 
night, so not to conflict with legislative 
sessions. 

She also will be writing a regular column 
in The Gamecock, the USC student newspa- 
per, which she describes as “a student's view 
of the legislature.” 

Sherry had a first-hand view of state gov- 
ernment when her father (former Rep. Ryan 
Shealy) was in the House. She says now she 
“seriously doubts” if she would have run for 
office if her family had not had a political 
background. 

“Someone asked me if I had been disil- 
lusioned after seeing the legislature at work, 
but I wasn’t because I had been there enough 
to know what goes on.” 

Sherry is confident she will accomplish 
much in her two years in the House, al- 
though she is in a distinct minority, both by 
her party and her sex. 

“If the legislators are going to do some- 
thing for the people of South Carolina, we 
need to forget Republican or Democrat, black 
or white, male or female,” she declares. 

Will she be going to social affairs dur- 
ing the legislative session given by or for 
legislators? 

“You know, I don’t drink,” she says, “If 
it’s strictly a cocktail party, there’s not much 
to do. Unless I can talk about a bill. I’ve 
heard many bills are passed at those parties.” 

If a cocktail party is not her scene, Sher- 
ry seems to have no trouble finding a good 
time—whether it’s teaching a class of second- 
graders to sing the Pledge of Allegiance for 
a school program or recruiting sponsors for 
her bill on the House floor. 
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PERU, IND., CIRCUS CITY 
FESTIVAL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Hoos- 
ier community of Peru, Ind., each year is 
the scene of one of America’s most heart- 
warming festivals, the Circus City Festi- 
val. For several days every summer, the 
“Circus Capital of the World,” as it is 
known, recreates the days when it was 
the winter home of major American cir- 
cuses. The whole community takes part, 
as more than 15,000 residents help bring 
to life one of the most interesting heri- 
tages of any American city. 

The headliners of Peru’s annual cir- 
cus festival are not circus stars known 
around the world. Rather, they are boys 
and girls from the community who have 
been trained by the former greats of the 
circus world, and who—with help from 
their parents and other citizens of 
Peru—put on a show that would make 
the real circus world proud of them. 

This week, at 11 a.m. e.s.t. on Satur- 
day, February 27, NBC television will tel- 
ecast an hour-long program devoted to 
Peru’s Circus City Festival. Senators, 
their families, or their constituents who 
are able to view this program will see an 
extraordinary story of a unique effort 
undertaken annually by a small Ameri- 
can city in a true community spirit. 

In many American communities, the 
smell of sawdust, the trumpeting of an 
elephant, the hair-raising excitement of 
a young lady on a flying trapeze have 
simply faded into memory. In Peru, Ind., 
that memory of a colorful, exotic world 
is kept alive in a way we can all appre- 
ciate. 


PRESIDENT NIXON AND THE INVA- 
SION OF LAOS—STATEMENT BY 
JOHN GARDNER, CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMON CAUSE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, many 
of us in the Senate have been much im- 
pressed with the work of Mr. John W. 
Gardner and Common Cause. Up to now, 
Common Cause has restricted its activ- 
ities mainly to domestic issues, but it 
now sees that before America can solve 
its problems here at home, it must first 
and its involvement in Indochina. 

Mr. Gardner recently made a very im- 
portant statement regarding U.S. activ- 
ities in Indochina. In order that Senators 
can have the opportunity to read this 
fine statement, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Gardner's statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY JOHN GARDNER 

The invasion of Laos poses a serious issue 
between the American people and their 
President. 

In the Gallup Poll released January 31, 
1971 seventy three percent of the people 
favored the proposition that the United 
States government should “bring all U.S. 
troops home before the end of this year.” 

In contrast the President has consistently 
refused to name any terminal date for our 
disastrous military involvement in South- 
east Asia—and he continues to initiate mili- 
tary actions that carry totally unacceptable 
risks of deeper involvement. 
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The time has come for the American peo- 
ple to speak again, and for Congress to ex- 
ercise its responsibilities to conduct hear- 
ings, to debate and then legislate. 

The invasion of Laos was carried out by 
South Vietnamese ground troops, but it is in 
every important respect an American opera- 
tion, The action required President Nixon’s 
approval. American generals planned and di- 
rected the operation. American helicopters 
flown by American pilots are carrying the 
South Vietnamese troops into battle. Ameri- 
can planes flown by American pilots provides 
most of the firepower of the invading forces; 
American manned artillery at the border is 
poised to fire into Laos. 

We can take little comfort from the fact 
that the President chose to stay within the 
letter of resolutions passed by Congress keep- 
ing American ground combat forces out of 
Laos, While observing the Congressional re- 
strictions, he has exposed us fully to the 
dangers that inspired that restriction. The 
war has now spread to Laos just as surely as 
it was spread last year to Cambodia. 

Of course the Administration says its pur- 
pose is to get us out sooner. Every escalation 
in the past six years has been defended on 
those grounds, And every escalation has got- 
ten us in deeper and deeper. And the war 
goes on. And on. And on. Our sons are still 
being drafted to fight and die In a war which 
we have said we no longer want to win or 
even to fight. 

Many Americans who are opposed to our 
involvement in Vietnam and disturbed about 
the Laotian move do not attack the Presi- 
dent publicly because, as they put it, “He 
may succeed, He might pull it off." 

It is true, he might. But also, he might 
fail—with all the disastrous risks of deeper 
involvement, The President is playing Rus- 
sian roulette. Each military action he takes 
in Indochina runs the totally unacceptable 
risk of a wider war. We must tell him to stop 
this deadly game. 

Even if he “succeeds” in his desperate 
gamble, it seems certain that he will have 
achieved a short-term military gain at the 
price of a gravely deteriorating political situ- 
ation in Southeast Asia. The Cambodian ad- 
venture of May 1970 sought just such a short- 
term military gain, but it also spread the 
war throughout Cambodia and deepened our 
political involvement in Southeast Asia. We 
risk becoming. as deeply enmeshed in the 
security of Laos and Cambodia as we are pres- 
ently enmeshed in Vietnam. 

North Vietnamese—or even Soviet or Red 
Chinese—countermoves to the Laotian in- 
vasion could easily lead to massive further 
escalation by the United States. The Presi- 
dent has said that he wishes to avoid this, 
but the continuing drive for military ad- 
vantage has in the past consistently led to 
more and more escalation, The time bought 
by the invasion of Cambodia has, even by the 
Pentagon’s admission, run out. The inyasion 
of Laos, even if successful, will buy perhaps 
another six months. What then? A year from 
now these troops will be out but a substantial 
number of American troops will still be in 
Vietnam. What if Hanoi is then massing in 
Cambodian sanctuaries, pouring troops down 
the Ho Chi Minh trail, or threatening to 
overrun Laos or Cambodia? The President 
has said explicitly that he places no limits on 
his use of conventional air power in Indo- 
China. He has warned Hanoi that he will 
react and he has told the American people 
that he means his threats and that his es- 
calation will be decisive. Neither he nor any of 
us can know what that might lead to in the 
way of igniting a larger conflagration, or 
what it might mean in terms of confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union and Red China. 

The President has not only not set a date 
for complete termination of our involvement, 
he has never said flatly and explicitly that 
he ever intends that all American military 
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forces be withdrawn from Vietnam. If he were 
to continue withdrawal at the present rate, 
there would still be American troops in Viet- 
nam as late as 1973. But he has never prom- 
ised complete withdrawal. Rather he has 
promised reductions only as fast as the South 
Vietnamese can take up the slack. He has said 
that American forces will remain as long as 
North Vietnamese forces are in South Viet- 
nam, Laos or Cambodia. That could be for- 
ever. 

Secretary Laird has said that a residual 
force will remain in Vietnam indefinitely. 
Will this force (perhaps 50,000, perhaps 200,- 
000—we haven't been told) provide combat 
Support of the kind now being provided in 
Laos? Will our men serve as advisers to ac- 
company South Vietnamese troops into bat- 
tle? Will our pilots be dropping bombs over 
Indochina? If so, the war will go on, Ameri- 
cans and Asians will continue to die, and 
Americans will remain in Hanoi’s prisons. 

So the issue is drawn. Seventy three per- 
cent of the American people want all U.S. 
troops out by the end of this year. The Amer- 
ican people want this endless war to end. 
They want all the soldiers home, They want 
the prisoners released. 

But the President does not seem to be 
listening. There is every indication that he 
has consistently underestimated the depth 
and intensity of anti-war sentiment in this 
country. He is dealing with what he believes 
to be the hard realities of Southeast Asia, 
but he remains out of touch with the hard 
and dangerous realities of America, We are 
a divided nation. The President must weigh 
in deadly seriousness any and every move 
that deepens that division, heightens mis- 
trust, and creates bitterness among large 
segments of our people. 

In 1965, the State Department asserted 
that the legal basis for the Administration's 
continued involvement in Southeast Asia was 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution passed by Con- 
gress. On December 31, 1970 Congress voted 
overwhelmingly to repeal the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. Yet the War goes on, 

The United States Constitution asserts 
that the power to determine when and where 
we go to war rests with Congress, not the 
President. Recent Presidents have viewed 
that assertion lightly. We should guide our- 
selves again by the wisdom of the Consti- 
tution. 

Congress must reassert its role, It must 
legislate an end to the war. It must enact 
into legislation the desire of the American 
people for a complete withdrawal from Indo- 
china and it must fix a date by which that 
process must be completed. Only this step 
can end American involvement in the war, 
free our prisoners, and permit the Viet- 
namese to determine their own future. 

In a meeting on February 22, the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee of the Senate re- 
solved to work “to end the involvement in 
Indochina and to bring about the withdrawal 
of all United States forces and the release 
of all prisoners in a time certain.” The most 
unambiguous phrase in that statement is “all 
U.S. forces.” That would mean, presumably, 
no American military personnel in Vietnam, 
Laos or Cambodia—not on the ground and 
not hovering above the ground, not in uni- 
form and not in civilian clothes, not as com- 
bat troops, not as advisers, not as “military 
equipment delivery teams”; and no Ameri- 
can airplanes flying over Indochina dropping 
bombs. 

There is a proposed bill before the Con- 
gress that reflects the wish of the American 
people to end the war this year. It is the 
Vietnam Disengagement Act of 1971. It calls 
for disengagement by December 31, 1971. 
Other ways of legislating an end to the war 
may develop in the course of Congressional 
consideration. 

It is time for the American people to make 
clear to their leaders that they want the Con- 
gress to act. Starting now. 
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IS THE MEDITERRANEAN 
DYING? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, that 
is the question the New York Times asked 
on January 21, 1971. I have read the 
Times article and have been shocked by 
the degree of pollution in this relatively 
small and tideless body of water. 

The effluent of highly populated and 
industrialized nations on the shores of 
the Mediterranean is gradually but sure- 
ly killing the ability of this beautiful 
body of water to support life. 

Beaches are befouled, trees and green- 
ery are suffocated and seared, rivers are 
completely polluted, marine life is being 
killed off, and the delicate food chain in 
the sea is being seriously threatened. 

When one couples this pollution by 
city and industry to the damages to the 
eastern Mediterranean from changes in 
Nile flow caused by the Aswan Dam, there 
is cause for considerable alarm. 

All this pollution of one of the world’s 
true beauty spots is bad enough. How- 
ever, what really shocks is the complete 
lack of any widespread recognition of 
how serious the problem really is. Some 
area experts have said it is already “too 
late” to do anything about it—that the 
Mediterranean will soon resemble our 
own Lake Erie. 

Mr. President, I think every Senator 
should read this article. The United 
States has a responsibility to help to pre- 
serve this international body of water. 
We also have a responsibility to learn 
from what is happening and to plan and 
build with regard not only for our im- 
mediate economic expansion and a high- 
er standard of living—we must plan and 
build to protect our environment as well 
as to make it more comfortable for us 
to live in. It will be far cheaper to build 
in environmental protections as we grow, 
than to face the monumentally expen- 
sive task of cleaning up our environ- 
ment before it literally wipes us out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

'There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine, 
Jan. 21, 1971] 
Is THE MEDITERRANEAN DYING? 
(By John Cornwell) 

RomE.—If some of Italy's most prominent 
scientists are correct, the death of the Medi- 
terranean is imminent. While the United 
States and Britain are getting used to the 
idea’ that pollution can be overeome, Italy— 
the country with what may be the worst 
problem in the world--has not begun to 
think in terms of solution at all; it has 
barely recognized that a problem exists. 

After a summer of pollution scares and the 
worst tourist season in a decade, a group of 
Italian and American scientists met in Turin 
in September to discuss Italy’s crisis. Among 
them were two of the country’s leading ex- 
perts on water—Dr. Carlo Mortarino, a pro- 
fessor of hydraulics at Turin University, and 
Dr. Robert Passino, the director of the Na- 
tional Research Center in Rome. Their find- 
ings, which will be published early this 
year, were gloomy indeed. 

One conference official, talking later in 
the Academy of Sciences in Turin, shrugged 
and smiled congenially, the way many Ital- 
ians do when they bring bad news. “The 
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Mediterranean,” he almost apologized, “flows 
out into the Atlantic. Apart from an in- 
significant and very superficial warm-water 
current, the flow at the Strait of Gibraltar 
is one way—ogtward. The Mediterranean is 
fed by the great rivers of the Continent, and 
all these rivers—particularly the Italian ones 
—are polluted. This is the significant fact to 
grasp. We shouldn't be surprised if some 
great ecological change were to take place 
within the next two years.” 

I went first to talk with Professor Mor- 
tarino at the Politecnico, built out of the 
vast Fiat fortunes. A quiet man in his mid- 
dle 60's, Mortarino was an unlikely alarm- 
ist or “doomsday” fanatic. 

“Our coastal waters are already dead as a 
source of food and as an amenity,” he said. 
“Nobody with any sense would eat shellfish 
in Italy, and 70 per cent of our beaches are 
a health hazard. It is not a question of when 
the sea will be dead; for the Italian it has 
already happened. In other countries bor- 
dering the Mediterranean it is only a mat- 
ter of time.” 

Why was it that more had not been pub- 
lished about this—or done about it? 

“People are silenced,” he said. “The young 
Mayor of Genoa ordered people off the 
beaches this summer, but he was sacked by 
vested interests. They charged him with in- 
competence. Within seven days everybody 
was bathing again. The Italian Riviera is one 
of the worst spots; there are 67 open sewers 
flowing across the beaches between Genoa 
and Nervi alone, and the rivers all carry 
highly toxic industrial waste. 

“But it’s the same all over Italy. We have 
never invested in purifying plants, and we 
are beyond the point where we can afford it. 
To bring our water-cleansing systems in line 
with even the British standards—and they're 
not perfect—would cost us an estimated $20- 
billion, and we don’t have the money.” 

Couldn’t industry be required to foot the 
bill? 

Professor Mortarino sighed. “Italy,” he 
said, “has always had special problems in its 
relations between Government and industry. 
After the war we opened up the country to 
the rest of the world and gave them carte 
blanche to get the money flowing again. 
Many of the industries here, particularly 
those with petrochemical interests, are for- 
eign-owned; it makes us particularly vulner- 
able: 

“Italy refines almost twice as much oil as 
it consumers, and it does so dirtily, although 
admittedly cheaply, in or near the sea. We 
have been refining for other countries—Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Holland, the United 
States—and storing up a great pollution dis- 
aster for ourselves. We've allowed ourselves 
to be treated like the worst kind of exploited 
colony. 

“Water is obviously the most serious factor, 
but there are others. We have no effective 
clean-air laws or smokeless zones. Our do- 
mestic central-heating plants are outdated 
and dirty; in the North, where it gets very 
cold in the winter, we burn an excess of fuel 
because our houses are badly constructed. 
Add to this the fact that the average Italian 
worker makes two journeys to and from 
work each day in his car, and you can under- 
stand why the smogs in Turin and Milan are 
as bad as those in Tokyo. In spite of the 
fact that we have huge hydroelectric re- 
sources, which run our railways and most 
of our public transport systems, we consume 
as much oil per capita as they do in Britain. 

“But what is worrying us most of all is 
the threat to the life of the ocean. The deep- 
Sea life depends a great deal on the health 
of coastal waters, especially in a relatively 
small, tideless ocean like the Mediterranean. 
The condition of the algae, for example, is 
essential to the food chains in the ocean. 
The balance is very delicate, and we have 
good reason to believe that it is being dis- 
turbed. 
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“Throughout the rest of the world they 
are concerned about the Pacific and the At- 
lantic—Thor Heyerdahl reported on his ex- 
pedition that the Atlantic was polluted even 
in the remotest parts. Nobody seems to real- 
ize that the Mediterranean is a microcosm of 
the other oceans—that its clean waters are 
constantly flowing out and being replaced 
by poison. Things will happen much faster 
and more irreversibly here. 

“As for the condition of our domestic water 
supply, already typhus is endemic in Italy; 
we simply hide it with massive antidotes. 
Italy consumes more medicines for these 
kinds of diseases than any other country in 
the world. But antidotes are not an intelli- 
gent long-term solution. Furthermore, we 
can expect a huge sea life mortality in the 
near future, which will almost certainly be a 
source of plagues and diseases that could 
affect the whole of Europe.” 

I set off on a tour of Italy to see the worst 
pollution spots for myself and to visit the 
experts. My first stop was on the River Polce- 
vera above Genoa, the scene of a great flood 
disaster in October. As far as the eye could 
see there were oil tanks and the complicated 
apparatus of oil refineries. The waters of the 
river were brilliant with the tell-tale rain- 
bows of oil, and every hundred yards or so 
an open sewer added other effluents. At this 
point in the industrial suburbs, the Pol- 
cevera was totally polluted; it had yet to pass 
through the city, where more waste would be 
added, before spilling into the Gulf of Genoa 
and spreading along the Riviera. 

A man drowned in the October disaster 
was washed up at Nice the day after the 
flood—which, I was told, perfectly illustrated 
the way in which the coastal waters hug the 
shore for great distances and move at high 
speeds. What goes into the sea at Genoa is 
spread out along the Riviera di Ponente and 
the Riviera di Levante. 

A week before my visit, Dr. Remo Ter- 
rannova, a professor of geology at the Uni- 
versity of Genoa, had said that one of the 
major reasons for the flood in the fall had 
been the silting up of the river beds and 
culverts with industrial waste. As yet there 
were no facilities or plans to dredge the 
Polcevera or the other great rivers of the 
area, the Bisagno and the Varenna. 

I moved on to Viareggio, where there had 
been reports of a strange catastrophe. To one 
who enters this seaside resort at its northern 
end, the disaster is immediately apparent. 
Thousands of pine trees and evergreens lin- 
ing the roadside, most of them set back 200 
or 300 yards from the sea-front lidos, were 
dead, their branches naked, their bark 
stripped and gray. In places where the dis- 
aster was still in progress the sides of the 
trees facing the sea were dead while those 
toward shore were still luxuriant. The pic- 
ture was the same for about 15 miles. At 
Versilia, which once boasted the tallest and 
most splendid trees in Italy, the dead trees 
were falling against each other in their thou- 
sands, 

Stopping the car and getting out to ex- 
amine the dead trees, I was conscious of an 
overpowering stench coming in on the sea 
breeze; one might have been in the center of 
an industrial zone rather than one of Italy’s 
most famous resorts. I spoke to the keeper 
of a beach-front lido who sat disconsolately 
at one of her own coffee tables. “It started 
in a small way a few years ago,” she said. 
“Everybody said that it was due to irrigation 
problems, But as you can see—and smell— 
it comes from the sea. This whole resort is 
ruined.” 

In Rome I went to the National Research 
Center to question experts on the Viareggio 
phenomenon. I spoke to a scientist who works 
under Professor Passino, the director. The 
story was an eerie one: “The pine trees are 
dying because they are suffocating from a 
coating of hydrocarbons and chemical deter- 
gents which are carried into the sea by the 
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rivers bringing waste from inland chemical 
plants. The humid westerly wind blows in 
the surface chemicals from the ocean like 
an aerosol. The pine needles are suffocated, 
coated In a greasy layer, almost totally dis- 
turbing the function of photosynthesis, 
slowly but inevitably killing off the trees 
through asphyxiation.” 

Professor Passino, who has spent five years 
studying the problem of water pollution in 
Italy, had some harsh warnings: “Typhus is 
endemic here, and hepatitis will become so. 
I would say that it would be very easy to 
catch these diseases in Italy from a whole 
variety of causes arising from the poor hy- 
giene situation in our country at present, and 
you don’t have to bathe in a polluted stretch 
of water to contract them. The problem of 
urban sewage and industrial waste needs a 
radical and urgent solution. 

“My other concern is the point at which 
the Mediterranean will become polluted be- 
yond the limits of safety. The situation is 
grave because of the chemicals thrown in 
the sea—chemicals which contain a high per- 
centage of substances which cannot be broken 
down biologically and which collect in a 
thin layer on the surface of the sea. Ab- 
sorbed in the body, these substances ac- 
cumulate in the fats; they cannot be elimi- 
nated, and they are definitely the cause of 
damage which is difficult to describe. The 
same goes for insecticides. 

“Twenty years ago, when we were at the 
outset of our great industrial expansion, it 
might have been relatively simple to avoid 
this disaster in our environment. If each 
new industry had been obliged to install 
purifying plants this would haye raised their 
costs by only 2 per cent, perhaps; the prod- 
ucts would have been only fractionally more 
expensive. A modern purifying plant, even 
in a great city, would not have cost more 
than 82 a head in one year. We should have 
had the sort of foresight they had in Britain. 
Now, of course, it is all too difficult and too 
late.” 

When I asked about the process by which 
Rome disposed of its waste, I was directed 
to a wide expanse of derelict land about nine 
miles down the Via del Mare, the road from 
Rome to Ostia that borders on the Tiber. 

Traveling past hundreds of acres of car 
cemeteries, I reached an extraordinary wil- 
derness. Holes had been dug 80 feet in the 
earth: here was Rome’s disposal plant. “It’s 
a national scandal,” said a sanitary engineer 
on the site. “We have an incinerator—it was 
paid for by the Americans—but they don’t 
used it.’ He shrugged his shoulders and 
gave a facetious grin, “Incinerators, you see, 
are Fascist! So all our waste, including meat 
carcasses and every kind of toxic garbage, 
is dumped in the holes. Naturally, whenever 
the Tiber overflows it gets into everything. 
I suppose we're one shade better than Sicily 
—they take all their stuff out in boats every 
day and tip it overboard, and it gets washed 
up on the shore the next day.” 

I went on to the Gulf of Gaeta, the holi- 
day playground for Rome and Naples, about 
one and a half hours from both cities on the 
fast Autostrada, The Gulf, I had been told, 
might be a pollution test case in the near 
future, Apart from the hundreds of open 
sewers crossing the beaches, there is the fast- 
flowing River Garigliano, which plays an im- 
portant part in the disposal of waste from 
a state-owned nuclear power station three 
miles inland. 

I had been told by the National Research 
Center that the radioactivity level of the 
waters along the coast was negligible and 
carefully monitored. But nobody was sure 
about the long-term effects of heating the 
sea water in a gulf in which it changes 
slowly. There had been rumors of immediate 
and sinister effects from the Garigliano last 
summer. Local doctors in Baia Domizia, 
Scauri, Minturno and Formia said hundreds 
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of vacationers had come to them with strange 
rashes after bathing along the coast. 

“These were not simple allergies,” said a 
doctor in Scauri. “As far as we were con- 
cerned the rashes were radioactive. All sorts 
of things have been going on here which the 
public is not told about. There was a leak at 
the power station earlier this year, and there 
was chaos there during a walkout. But we're 
told to keep quiet so as not to cause a panic. 
The Mayor of Minturno and Scauri issued a 
statement that he would not be responsible 
for people bathing in the sea—that was a 
polite way of saying that people had better 
watch out, You can't take strong action over 
these things; local officials are extremely 
sensitive about being labeled Fascist, and 
the Mayor at Genoa had already been sacked 
for sticking his neck out and telling the 
truth about the state of the water up there. 
Anyway, the Mayor here was laughed to scorn 
by everybody—quite naturally, I suppose. 
They rely on the summer months to earn 
their living from the tourist industry. There’s 
nothing else here.” 

North of the Garigliano, near the final 
promontory of the gulf, is the site of the 
much-disputed Campo Boe, the oil refinery 
J. Paul Getty started building in the sea. 
The towns of Formia and Gaeta have been 
fighting the project for two years. Local resi- 
dents have successfully impeded the work by 
a series of general strikes, and last year even 
mothers and children sat on the tracks to 
prevent the delivery of materials by rail. The 
demonstration was broken up by a police 
baton charge. Getty has been forced to sell 
his plant to an Italian group, but its future 
is still uncertain, 

A local official explained why the people 
were so determined over this case. “Campo 
Boe will destroy the whole of this gulf. Even 
without the oil refinery, the pollution is bad 
enough along the coast, but once it gets 
started the beaches will go completely black. 
Furthermore, everybody knows that the plant 
should be built up near Civitavecchia, where 
the industry is. As you can see, there’s no 
industry here. But the refinery has been 
sanctioned by the Government because most 
of their damned officials have summer resi- 
dences just south of Rome, where the plant 
should by all rights be situated. Instead of 
that they build it here in the gulf, even 
though the transportation of the oll north 
will be an additional expenditure. Getty said 
he would bring work to the gulf, but once 
the plant gets started, there will only be 200 
technicians working out there, and they're 
bound to be outsiders.” 

Formia and Gaeta are typical of the many 
areas in Italy in which the conflict between 
polluting industries and tourism has 
brought the crisis to a head. The fact that 
many of the plants are foreign-owned and 
bring their technicians in from outside, 
lending little or nothing (except pollution) 
to the local communities, is a central issue. 

Driving north along the Adriatic coast 
through Pescara, Ancona, Pesaro, one saw 
the same gloomy picture in city after city: 
petrochemical industries, both Italian and 
foreign-owned, in or close to the sea. Rim- 
ini alone seemed untouched, and unlike the 
majority of Italian cities it boasts its own 
water-purifying plant. But I was told that 
there were fears that polluters in the Raven- 
na area would affect the whole coast. Raven- 
na, about 32 miles north of Rimini, has a 
combination of industries on the coast and 
further inland on its rivers that has trans- 
formed it into a vast nightmare landscape 
and seascape. Sea gas stations stand close 
to an oil-refining complex in the sea, and 
the industrial port area sprawls over about 
50 square miles, with the waste products 
of petrochemical plants spilling into waters 
which once provided the finest fishing in 
Italy. Hotels and pensiones built for holi- 
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day makers now house migrant workers. 
Here, too, the pine trees are dying; the 
blame is put on the poisonous pall of smoke 
which covers the area day and night. 

But the special cause for concern in this 
part of Italy is said to be the long-term 
effects on the Adriatic, a narrow, trapped 
sea. Italian scientists are closely watching 
the northern stretch of the Adriatic, which 
is relatively shallow and contains no deep 
basins. Here many of the great polluted 
rivers of Italy, including the Po (which 
has traveled all the way from Turin), spill 
into the sea, and further north is Venice, 
one of the blackest spots on the Italian 
pollution map. The problems of Venice 
have been much publicized for some years, 
but the knowledge that the whole city is 
sinking has often eclipsed the news of other 
problems which directly stem from pollu- 
tion. Not only do the polluted waters of 
the canals aid the sinking process by silting 
up the canal beds and destroying the foun- 
dations of the buildings, but the air of 
Venice is so contaminated from industries 
on the mainland that facades and statues are 
decaying into a brittle, chalk-like sub- 
stance, and men are employed to climb 
daily across buildings and break off the 
dangerous stonemasonry. 

The return trip to Turin through Milan 
and the Lombardy area offered an oppor- 
tunity to see the condition of Italy’s inland 
waters. As far as 20 miles south of Milan the 
irrigation ditches were thick with sewage, oil 
and detergents. Water from the Alpine areas 
is plentiful, but once it has passed through 
the heavily industrialized and populated 
conurbation of Milan it poisons every river, 
stream and ditch in the plains to the south. 
Farmers I spoke to said they were in a state 
of despair about the water flowing through 
their land; all they could hope to do was 
dredge out the rubbish which threatened to 
stem the flow of black slime. Practically every 
river south of Milan carried the foam of 
detergents, which in places rose five and six 
feet above the water. 

Prof. Gianfranco Ricci, the acknowledged 
expert on Lombardy’s water supply, had 
severe warnings: “You can now find drink- 
ing water polluted by detergents at a depth 
of more than 200 feet. We are finding that 
these detergents are seeping through the soil 
and poisoning the deep layers where the 
principal springs for our drinking water are 
found. In other countries there have been 
special laws protecting drinking water, laws 
which go back for years and years, We are the 
last to get round to eyen thinking about it.” 

Even some of the most famous springs in 
Italy, the professor added, springs that pro- 
vided the much-vaunted bottled mineral 
water for children and invalids, were now & 
health hazard. “We are just beginning to 
learn the full scope of the disaster.” 

Finally, in Milan Roberto Javicolo, one of 
Italy’s most prominent medical and scien- 
tific correspondents, summed up the situa- 
tion: “There is nothing new in saying that 
we are the most polluted country in Europe. 
What is new is the realization of the full 
extent of the problem. We are reaching the 
saturation point. Today in many coastal 
areas the saturation point has been reached 
and exceeded. The amount of waste that is 
dumped daily in the sea is such that natural 
defenses—the self-cleansing properties of 
the ocean—are within months of being in 
serious danger. The state of our coasts at 
present is that 70.2 per cent are dangerously 
polluted, and 15.2 per cent are totally pols- 
oned. The only places which seem to be as yet 
unaffected are Southern Sicily, Sardinia 
(excluding Cagliari and Iglesias) and 
Rimini.” 

Having completed just a short tour, I was 
convinced that Italy’s pollution problem was 
unparalleled in Europe. Many areas were un- 
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like anything I had ever seen before except 
in the industrial regions around the Great 
Lakes in North America. However, with al- 
most all pollution stories nowadays one must 
allow for the element of overstatement which 
results from a laudable motive to get things 
done, not to mention the less laudable mo- 
tive of sensationalism. In the absence of ex- 
act figures and accurate data, the views I 
had heard left me with a sense of circum- 
spection about the pessimistic forecasts for 
the entire ocean. (Nonetheless, it would be 
interesting to see who in Italy would be pre- 
pared to pay for the sort of extensive re- 
search that would be necessary to make an 
accurate forecast.) But when I checked Pro- 
fessor Mortarino’'s claim about the extent of 
Italy’s refining activities with a London pe- 
troleum consultant, I found his figures con- 
siderably enhanced. In 1969 Italy refined its 
own consumption of oll, and only a third of 
the equivalent of its own consumption for 
other countries. I was also conscious that the 
experts tended to stress detergents or oil with 
a partiality that would give rise to suspi- 
cions; while the National Research Center 
men talked of detergents affecting the pines 
at Viareggio, for example, Mortarino insisted 
that the culprit was petroleum. Clearly the 
scientists’ utterances were part of an ill-co- 
ordinated, if justified, campaign, consonant 
with the witch hunts being conducted all 
over the world to name the polluters. 

Yet nothing could have been more instru- 
mental in winning me over to the side of the 
frightened scientists than the optimistic dis- 
claimer issued by Italy’s Ministry of Tourism. 
After the torrent of pleas from universities, 
departments of health and the mass media 
last summer and autumn, the Ministry was 
moved to make the following statement: 

“The dangers of pollution do not affect 
the beaches, and we need only be concerned 
in isolated cases. Last year [1969] every- 
thing went off all right, there were no sur- 
prises; the medical picture showed no cause 
for alarm. We can't believe the situation has 
changed in one year. It does not mean that 
there is no pollution. Pollution exists 
all over the world, even in the middle of 
the Atlantic, where Thor Heyerdahl's expedi- 
tion in a boat of papyrus discovered im- 
mense lumps of oil on the surface. It means 
only that its widespread; to sow the seeds 
of panic is useless. The Minister makes clear 
the position in this way to bring back the 
problem to its proper perspective.” 

With Italian scientists proclaiming, “We 
are heading for biological suicide,” and in- 
dustrialists and Government officials mildly 
asking what all the fuss is about, it is go- 
ing to prove difficult for the Italians to get 
their pollution problem into perspective. And 
there will be strong pressure from abroad 
for them to do so. 

As I completed my tour, a group of 415 
scientists ended a 10-day international con- 
ference on marine pollution. The meeting, 
in Rome, was sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization. Its 
participants called on governments to unite 
to save the seas, recommending a world 
monitoring system which would reveal where 
pollutants were entering the seas and the 
amounts of the increase. 

“The proper perspective,” said Professor 
Mortarino when I returned to Turin, “will 
never be gained until the industrialists do 
some soul-searching. Why should the univer- 
sities be expected to provide the burden of 
proof to the industries who create the prob- 
lem? We're tired of them coming to us and 
asking, ‘When will we reach the danger 
point? Give us exact figures.’ The question 
shouldn’t be, ‘How far can we pollute the 
environment?’ but rather ‘Should we pol- 
lute the environment in the first place?’ But 
in the present climate of materialism in 
Italy, this perspective has no meaning. Peo- 
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ple in Italy have not been educated during 
this century to reverence their natural in- 
heritance. But that is where perspective and 
the solution begin; and I’m afraid it’s too 
late to repair that damage. People were 
shocked at the death of the Great Lakes in 
America; they never thought it would be 
possible. What interests me now is whether 
the rest of the world will learn from what 
is likely to happen right here.” 


A CENTRAL PROBLEM OF 
GOVERNMENT TODAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it was with 
admiration and a sense of frustration 
that I read James Reston’s column in the 
New York Times of February 14. His 
message I found to be a quite preceptive 
commentary on some of today’s prob- 
lems, and I would therefore like to bring 
it to the Senate’s attention at this time. 

In the column, Mr. Reston ably argues 
that a central problem of government to- 
day is to bring the “fundamental issues” 
of control of population, control of tech- 
nology, and control of arms into the fore- 
front of its concerns. He goes on to say: 

It is hard to find a serious, thoughtful man 
in any major capital of the world who will 
challenge this thesis, or find one who knows 
how to resolve the dilemma. They are all 
caught in their local, regional or national 
political problems, and most of them admit 
that even if they solved all the problems at 
home they would still be baffled by the world- 
wide problems of controlling population, 
military arms and machines. Still, there must 
be some way, if not to solve at least to keep 
the great questions of the world before the 
people—the world of the future rather than 
the world of the past or the present... . 


I share Mr. Reston’s concern that we 
have not always kept these fundamental 
issues where they belonged, and I hope 
that as this Congress proceeds with its 
business, we will try harder to consider 
the impact of proposals on these three 
issues. So far, I am afraid, discussion of 
them has been largely obscured by what 
Mr. Reston calls “the immediate ques- 
tions and personalities.” While these 
latter questions are certainly demand- 
ing of our utmost attention, it would 
seem that we may ultimately deal with 
them more effectively if we are able con- 
sistently to keep in mind the more fun- 
damental issues as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUESTIONS 
(By James Reston) 

The three great problems in the world 
today are how to bring population, military 
arms and machines under control. How to 
keep the fundamental issues in the front of 
our minds, this is what we’d like to know. 

They are not there now. They are the most 
practical and elemental questions, funda- 
mental to the future of the United States, 
facing economic and racial dilemmas of 
almost revolutionary magnitude; funda- 
mental to the Soviet Union, facing China 
with nuclear weapons and almost a billion 
people; fundamental to Latin America and 
the Indian subcontinent, where the fertility 
of the human body is outrunning the 
fertility of the land; fundamental to the old 
nations of Europe, caught between the nu- 
clear giants. 
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But these problems of population, weapons 
and machines, while common to most na- 
tions, remain abstractions. Everybody writes 
about them but governments don’t act on 
them, All governments know in a vague way 
that they cannot find the jobs, houses, 
schools, teachers, etc., to deal with the spec- 
tacular increase in population and pollution. 
They know that the growth of science and 
technology makes possible a decent level of 
economic and educational life, but not if the 
national states go on spending over $200 bil- 
lion a year on arms, and not if they allow 
their machines and industries to pollute the 
earth, the waters and the air. 

Still, all the nations are trapped in their 
own narrow problems, divided by their 
conflicts with one another, preoccupied with 
local issues and personalities and conflicts. 
The things that unite them—the menace of 
uncontrolled population, weapons and ma- 
chines—are overwhelmed by the immediate 
things that divide them: cutting the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, arguing about what comes 
first in the Middle East, principle or territory; 
fussing over what Britain should pay to get 
into the unification of Europe; how Nixon 
is doing, and Heath, and who's ahead in 
Moscow »efore next month’s Communist 
Party Congress. 

Lcobad Ai in the larger perspective of the 
well-being of the people and some kind of 
sensible order in the world over the next 
generation, most of today’s front-page news 
about Nixon’s strategy in Indochina or Ed 
Muskie’s Presidential ambitions, or revenue 
sharing or cutting down the departments in 
Washington, or reorganizing welfare in the 
United States or getting a new wage-and- 
price policy in Britain seems almost trivial. 

Without control of population, no amount 
of fiddling with the budget or the interest 
rates, or revenue sharing, or departmental 
reorganization in Washington is going to 
solve the problem of too many people and 
too little money. 

Without control of military arms, neither 
Washington nor Moscow is going to have 
enough cash, even if they have enough imagi- 
nation and goodwill, to deal with the social 
and economic problems of their societies. 

Without control of their machines and 
their factories, the industrial societies are 
not going to produce a decent environment 
for their people, or deal with the human 
misery of the poor nations, which still make 
up more than half the human race. 

It is hard to find a serious, thoughtful man 
in any major capital of the world who will 
challenge this thesis, or find one who knows 
how to resolve the dilemma. They are all 
caught in their local, regional or national 
political problems, and most of them admit 
that even if they solved all the problems at 
home they would still be baffled by the world- 
wide problems of controlling population, 
military arms and machines. 

Still, there must be some way, if not 
to solve, at least to keep the great questions 
of the world before the people—the world of 
the future rather than the world of the past 
or the present. The immediate questions and 
personalities—Indochina, the Middle East, 
Nixon, Muskie, Thieu, Ky, President Sadat, 
Prime Minister Golda Meir, Heath, Pompi- 
dou, Brandt, Mao Tse-tung and all the rest— 
are important but not decisive in the larger 
issues of how to control population, arms 
and machines. 

At least on the side, these issues have to 
take a larger part in the debate about the 
future. They are too serious to be left to na- 
tional politics and national journalism. They 
have to be defined and dramatized on the 
scale of the world, and this was what the 
United Nations here in New York was sup- 
posed to do. 

It cannot resolve the political conflicts of 
the nuclear powers in Southeast Asia or Ber- 
lin or the Middle East, but it still has the 
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power to keep the decisive questions in the 
forefront of the world debate, and this it has 
failed to do. 

Not because the people are not willing to 
listen. In every country today there is a 
thoughtful and influential remnant of the 
people who understand and sympathize with 
the problems of their political leaders but 
who feel that the major problems are beyond 
their control and want to get down to the 
larger realities. 

Here the United Nations, now going into 
a new phase, may be able to help. It has 
failed as a mediator because it Lever really 
had a chance in the face of the big-power 
veto but it can still be an educator on the 
great questions of the future, and this is 
what is badly needed in the United States 
and all over the world. 


MISSOURI A LEADER IN COM- 
MUNITY BETTERMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
1912 a renowned civic leader in St. Louis 
made the comment that if one member 
of a community would apply soap and 
water, paint and brush, and hammer and 
nails to any one piece of property, his 
neighbors would be inspired to do the 
same. 

It was with this spirit that the late 
Allen B. Clark founded the National 
Clean Up Campaign Bureau, and it was 
not long before Missouri citizens and the 
Nation took Mr. Clark’s philosophy to 
heart. 

This week, the seventh National Clean- 
Up Conference is being held in Wash- 
ington at which many hundreds of citi- 
zens are being honored for their efforts 
to better the towns and cities, large and 
small, in which they live. Seventy-two 
Missouri communities received recogni- 
tion—the second largest number of en- 
tries in the Nation this year, and the 
highest number of entries last year. 

A major contributor to Missouri’s suc- 
cess in the national campaign is the Mis- 
souri community betterment program, 
under the direction of Everett Lee, Mis- 
souri Division of Commerce and Indus- 
trial Development. 

Legislation for this program was 
passed in 1964 and since that time has 
had a dynamic effect throughout our 
State. 

Aimed largely at property improve- 
ment, the program offers guidelines to 
coordinate efforts by all segments of 
community society for needed improve- 
ments in education, transportation, utili- 
ties, community services, and community 
planning. 

The city of Fulton, Mo., is a typical 
example of participation in the com- 
munity betterment program. 

Tom Morton, a young student at West- 
minster College in Fulton, is chairman of 
the Fulton steering committee which 
submitted to the national conference re- 
ports on four community achievement 
projects. 

Among them was a survey conducted 
to determine the number of occupational 
skills that were potentially available in 
Callaway County to further new or ex- 
panding industry in the surrounding 
area. 

In the interest of beautification, 
various cleanup campaigns were held 
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throughout the year, including trash 
pickups and a “weed-up” campaign, in 
which many college students are active 
participants. 

In addition, a sidewalk art bazaar was 
sponsored by the local art league, and an 
old-fashion ice cream social was orga- 
nized in an effort to encourage wide com- 
munity participation in all local activi- 
ties. 

The Missouri Community Betterment 
Program has demonstrated that broad 
involvement and dedicated leadership 
are key factors in determining the suc- 
cess of rural or urban development 
projects. Henry Maddox, director of the 
Missouri division of commerce and in- 
dustrial development, estimates that at 
least 18 representatives of other States 
have come to study our program. 

Such a fine contribution to the State— 
as well as to the Nation—indeed deserves 
individual recognition and praise. To 
that end I ask unanimous consent that 
the list of Missouri communities hon- 
ored in Washington this week, the 
awards they are receiving, and their rep- 
resentatives be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE 72 Missourt WINNERS—1971 NATIONAL 
CLEAN UP CONTEST 


CITY, AWARD, AND CHAIRMAN 
District I 


St. Louis; trophy; Mr. Bernard Beauchamp, 
115 N. Union, St. Louis, Missouri 63105. 


District 3 


St. Louis; trophy; Mr. Bernard Beauchamp, 
115 N. Union, St. Louis, Missouri 63105. 


District 4 


Alma; distinguished achievement; Mr. Al- 
bert Schuette, Alma, Missouri 64001. 

Blackburn; honorable mention; Mrs. Shir- 
ley Pemberton, Blackburn, Mo, 65321, 

Bronaugh; distinguished achievement; 
Mrs. Earl Lee Shearburn, Bronaugh 64728. 

Butler; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Wayne Conaway, 2 West Mill Street, Butler, 
Missouri 64730. 

Concordia; honorable mention; The Rey- 
erend Woodrow W. Kurth, Box 159, Concor- 
dia, Missouri 64020. 

Corder; honorable mention; Mrs. Ruth 
Tracy, Box 187, Corder 64021. 

Golden City; distinguished achievement; 
Mr. Lowell Pugh, Box 145, Golden City, Mis- 
souri 64748. 

Harrisonville; honorable mention; Mr. 
John M. Foster, 702 Thunderbird, Harrison- 
ville, Missouri 64701. 

Lee’s Summit; honorable mention; Mrs. 
Dougan Jones, 321 Ridgeview, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri 64063. 

Lincoln; distinguished achievement; The 
Reverend R. Nothwehr, Box 274, Lincoln, 
Missouri 65338. 

Lowry City; trophy; Mrs. Lucille Zahner, 
Lowry City 64763. 

Montrose; honorable mention; Mr. Charles 
Tenholder, Montrose 64770. 

Nevada; honorable mention; Mrs. Roy L. 
Hill, 503 West Cherry, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 

Raymore; distinguished achievement; Mrs. 
Charlene Hubach, Box 83, Raymore, Missouri 
64083. 

Raytown; honorable mention; Mr, Wayne 
Brower, 7300 Raytown Road, Raytown, Mis- 
souri 64133. 

Rich Hill; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Cecil Heckadon, 520 Cedar, Rich Hill, Mis- 
sour! 64779. 
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Slater; honorable mention; Mrs. 
Giger, Slater, Mo. 65349. 

Sweet Springs; honorable mention; 
Carl Halter, Sweet Springs, Mo. 65351. 

Urich; honorable mention; Mr. 
Robinson, Urich, Mo. 64788. 

Windsor; distinguished achievement; Mr. 


David Warner, Windsor, Mo. 65360. 


District 5 
Kansas City; honorable mention; Mr. E. 
Bertram Berkley, 920 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64105 


District 6 


Albany; distinguished achievement; Mrs. 
Richard Barrett, 205 W. Clay, Albany, Mis- 
sour! 64402, 

Barnard; honorable mention; Mrs. Glen 
Baker, 205 McKenzie, Barnard, Missouri 
64423. 

Bethany; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Terry R. Collins, 101 North 5th, Bethany, 
Missouri 64424. 

Brunswick; distinguished achievement; 
Mr. Victor Dankert, 109 E. Broadway, Bruns- 
wick, Missouri 65236. 

Dearborn; honorable mention; Mrs, 
becca Jane Jackson, Dearborn 64439. 

Fairfax; distinguish achievement; 
James Harbin, Fairfax, Mo. 64446, 

Graham; honorable mention; 
Vogel, Graham, Mo, 64455. 

King City; honorable mention; Mrs. 
verne Thompson, King City 64463, 

Maitland; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Max Summers, Maple Avenue, Maitland, Mo. 
64466. 

Maryville; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Bryan Alexander, 331 North Avenue, Mary- 
ville, Missouri 64468. 

Mound City; distinguished achievement; 
Mrs. Esther R. Field, Box 140, Mound City, 
Missouri 64470, 

Richmond; distinguished achievement; 
Mrs. Charles Armour, Richmond, Mo. 64085. 

Salisbury; honorable mention; The Rev- 
erend Richard Clifford, Salisbury, Missouri 
65281. 

Stanberry; honorable mention; Mr. Way- 
man Roberts, Stanberry, Mo, 64489. 

Sumner; distinguished achievement; Mrs. 
Roland Epperson, Sumner, Mo. 64681. 

Tarkio; distinguished achievement; Mrs. 
Barnard Gorman, 1025 3rd St., Tarkio, Mis- 
souri 64491. 

Trenton; honorable mention; Dr. Ted 
Lymer, O.D., 801 2nd St., Trenton, Missouri 
64683. 

Unionville; honorable mention; Mr. Paul 
Wickless, Unionville, Mo. 63565, 

District 7 

Carthage; distinguished achievement; Miss 
Rachael Thornton, 616 South Main, Car- 
thage, Missouri 64836. 

Jasper; honorable mention; 
Krusekopf, Box 12, Jasper 64755. 

District 8 

Cabool; distinguished achievement; Mrs. 
Catherine Tindel, 1015 Durnell, Cabool, Mis- 
souri 65689. 

Caledonia; honorable mention; Mrs. Muriel 
Akers, Caledonia, Mo. 63631. 

Centralia; honorable mention; Mr. John 
W. Rolfe, Centralia, Mo. 65240. 

Cuba; honorable mention; Mr. Carl Hunt, 
1025 Smith, Cuba, Mo. 65452. 

Dixon; honorable mention; Mr. Luther 
Riddle, Gasconade Electric Coop., Dixon, 
Missouri 65459. 

Glasgow; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Conrad Laune, Glasgow, Mo. 65254. 

Summersville; honorable mention; Mrs. 
Bonnie Baskette, Summersville 65571. 

District 9 

Edina; distinguished achievement; 
Richard Cook, Edina, Mo. 63537. 

Florissant; distinguished achievement; 
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Mrs. Fred Gladbach, 12255 MRollingsford, 
Florissant, Missouri 63033. 

Fulton; honorable mention; Mr. Tom Mor- 
ton, % Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri 65265. 

Hannibal; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
George Pace, Chamber of Commerce, Hanni- 
bal, Missouri 63401. 

Huntsville; honorable mention; Mrs. Ruth 
Broaddus, Huntsville, Mo. 65259. 

Mexico; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Robert Ollis, 222 S. Jefferson, Mexico, Mis- 
souri 65265. 

Monroe City; hononable mention; Mrs. 
Judy Plunkett, Hwy. 36 & 24 Monroe City, 
Missouri 63456. 

O'Fallon; honorable mention; Mr. James 
A. Gierke, 719 Montbrook, O'Fallon, Missouri 
63366. 

Perry; distinguished achievement; Mr. Roy 
Fishback, Perry, Mo. 63462. 

Vandalia; honorable mention; Reverend 
Paul Powell, 505 W. Missouri, Vandalia, Mis- 
souri 63382. 

Warrenton; honorable mention; Mr. Larry 
Kingery, 1016 Frick Avenue, Warrenton, Mis- 
souri 63385. 

Wellsville; distinguished achievement; 
Mrs. William S. McDowell, 519 E. Hudson, 
Wellsville, Missouri 63884, 


District 10 


Birch Tree; distinguished achievement; 
Mrs. Keith Bowden, Birch Tree, Mo, 65438. 

Caruthersville; distinguished achievement; 
Mr. Charles Hemenway, 1908 W. Parkview, 
Caruthersville, Mo. 63830. 

Charleston; distinguished achievement; 
Mr. Marion Waggener, 604 E. Marshall, 
Charleston, Mo. 63834. 

East Prairie; distinguished achievement; 
Mrs, Carey Johnson, 307 S. Center, East 
Prairie, Mo, 63845. 

Elvins; honorable mention; 
Lange, Elvins, Mo, 63639. 

Flat River; distinguished achievement; Mr. 
Frank Richardson, 900 W. Main, Flat River, 
Mo. 63601. 

Fredericktown; honorable mention; The 
Reverend Stanley Hopper, Fredericktown, 
Mo. 63645. 

Mountain View; trophy; Mr. Glenn Smith, 
Mountain View, Mo. 65548. 

Perryville; distinguished achievement; Mrs. 
Viola Blechle, 423 Magnolia, Perryville, Mo. 
63775. 

Steele; honorable mention; Mrs. Robert 
Tennyson, 106 Gifford, Steele, Mo. 63877. 

Viburnum; honorable mention; Mr. 
Charles A. Anderson, Box 64, Viburnum, Mo. 
65566. 


Mr. James 


TRIBUTE TO ROGER M. KYES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recent- 
ly Michigan lost one of its outstanding 
and most public spirited citizens in the 
death of Roger M. Kyes, who retired last 
September as a director and executive 
vice president of General Motors Corp. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial tribute to Mr. Kyes published in 
the Pontiac Press of Feb. 17, 1971, be 
printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pontiac Press, Feb. 17, 1971] 

Rocer M. KyEes 

With the death of Roger M. Kyes we have 
lost a man whose efforts and leadership had 
much to do with the economic upsurge, and 
therein the well-being of thousands of aver- 
age citizens, in the Pontiac area. But service 
to his fellow man didn’t stop there. It ex- 
tended to the nation and the world. 
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The fact that his career ranged from farm 
editing to government, church and business 
leadership is symbolic of the many areas to 
which this man devoted his talents. 

A Bloomfield Hills resident, Kyes retired 
last September from his positions as a di- 
rector and executive vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. He had been with 
GM for 22 years, except for 15 months when 
he served as deputy secretary of defense 
under President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

It is no secret that General Motors Truck 
and Coach Division had been a weak sister 
in the GM complex before Kyes took over as 
general manager of the division in 1950. He 
immediately devoted his full energies to 
simplifying production and model line prob- 
lems, thus streamlining the division’s oper- 
ating procedures. This set the stage for 
GMCTC to grow, under the guidance of his 
successors, to the economic powerhouse it is 
today. 

He devoted the same energy to the Pres- 
byterian Church, of which he became a rul- 
ing elder in 1954. Kyes was instrumental in 
the growth of Kirk in the Hills Church in 
Bloomfield Hills, where the congregation 
elected him honorary chairman of the 
board of trustees for life in recognition of 
his dedicated leadership. He was also a lead- 
er in the founding of Oakland University. 

Kyes received many governmental honors, 
including the government's highest civilian 
award, the Medal of Freedom, presented 
him by President Eisenhower for “outstand- 
ing service in furthering the security of the 
United States.” 

His death will not only be mourned by his 
many business and industrial associates, but 
by the many young people whom he coun- 
seled and assisted in gaining a higher edu- 
cation. 

Roger M. Kyes retired from one of in- 
dustry’s top jobs not to relax and enjoy the 
leisure of his favorite hobbies—hunting and 
raising dogs. He looked to new and more 


challenging careers, Recently he was named 
a general partner in Lazard-Freres and Com- 
pany, one of the world’s largest investment 
banking firms. 

Unfortunately, death has cut short the 
boundless energy and devotion to which this 
area owes a giant debt of gratitude. 


EARTH WEEK 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, recently 
I invited all Senators to cosponsor Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 15 which would 
designate the third week of April as 
Earth Week. The response has been one 
of enthusiastic support—already, 55 
Senators, Democrats, and Republicans 
alike, have joined as cosponsors, and I 
am hopeful that more will follow suit in 
the coming days. 

Support from other quarters for Earth 
Week also continues to build very rap- 
idly. Today, I met with members of the 
Committee on Natural Resources and 
Environmental Management of the Na- 
tional Governors Conference. This bipar- 
tisan committee of eight Governors has 
assured me of its strong support for the 
designation of Earth Week in every State 
and we are hopeful that within the near 
future, a majority of the Governors 
across the Nation will issue such Earth 
Week proclamations. 

The national conservation organiza- 
tions have also endorsed the Earth Week 
proposal and are now contacting their 
State and local affiliates for additional 
efforts at that level. 
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Our objective in working to establish 
Earth Week is a continuing education 
effort, an occasion each year for the 
country to focus special attention for a 
week on the environmental accomplish- 
ments of the past year and to plan for 
the future. 

Today, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of the Earth Week 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 15, 
the following 27 Senators be added as 
cosponsors: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
BAKER), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL) , the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Boccs), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr, Byrp), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maturas), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Rotu), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Spona), the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY). 

The 28 Senators which were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
15 last week are: the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HUGHES), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Connect- 
icut (Mr. Rrstcorr), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. NELSON. Two articles I have writ- 
ten recently further explain the purpose 
of Earth Week and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD 
at the end of these remarks. The articles 
were published in the Weekly Reader and 
s Highlights, a monthly youth maga- 
zine. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Joint Resolution 15, the Earth 
Week resolution in the Senate, and the 
text of the National Governors Confer- 
ence Earth Week resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 15 


Joint resolution designating the third week 
of April of each year as “Earth Week” 


Whereas three thousand colleges and uni- 
versities, ten thousand high schools and 
grade schools, and two thousand communi- 
ties participated in programs last April which 
culminated in Earth Day, and 

Whereas this nonpartisan, constructive, 
educational effort involved and demonstrated 
the shared environmental concerns of a wide 
spectrum of Americans of all ages, interests, 
and political persuasions, and 

Whereas the activities which culminated 
in the weeklong programs of Earth Day rep- 
resented and promoted a much greater Amer- 
ican awareness and understanding of the se- 
rious environmental problems facing the Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas there is a need for continuing en- 
vironmental education and for a continuing 
nationwide review and assessment of envi- 
ronmental progress and of further steps 
which must be taken, and 

Whereas there is a need to encourage a 
continuing commitment by all interests, in- 
cluding education, agriculture, business, la- 
bor, government, civic and private organiza- 
tions, and individuals, to join together in & 
cooperative effort to preserve the integrity 
and livability of our environment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third week of April of each year is desig- 
nated as “Earth Week”, a week to review and 
assess environmental progress and to deter- 
mine what further steps must be taken, to 
continue the nationwide effort of education 
on environmental problems, and to renew 
the commitment of each American to re- 
storing and protecting the quality of the 
environment. 


Keep Up THE FIGHT 
(By Senator GAYLORD NELSON) 


Several million elementary, high school, 
and college students across the nation have 
now expressed their concern about the rapid- 
ly deteriorating condition of the world in 
which they live. They did this when they be- 
came involved in the first annual Earth Day 
last spring. This was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant environmental education event in 
history, In an unprecedented display of con- 
cern, some 3,500 colleges and universities, 
10,000 ‘high schools and elementary schools, 
and an additional 2,000 communities were 
involved. Symposia and debates with leading 
scientists and politicians were held to discuss 
how to restore and preserve the environment. 

The impressive success of last April's Earth 
Day can be largely attributed to the efforts 
of students who worked to focus national at- 
tention on the issue. 

The news media—TV, radio, magazines, and 
newspapers—also took up the cry. They began 
making the environment part of their major 
coverage. 
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At the White House and in Congress and 
at state and local levels, elected officials be- 
gan taking note of the nation’s environmental 
problems. New plans were drawn up to fight 
air and water pollution, deal with waste dis- 
posal, carefully plan future communities, and 
educate the public about pollution. The mo- 
mentum of the new environmental movement 
and the national educational process that has 
been taking place must not be allowed to 
die, Teachers and students might well be the 
key to keeping the environmental issue alive 
and before the public. Earth Week must be 
established as an annual event so there will 
be a continuing educational process for the 
nation. 

Last summer the nation’s governors unani- 
mously passed a resolution at the Governors 
Conference. The resolution recommended 
that each governor issue a proclamation 
naming the third week in April as “Earth 
Week.” 

Students and teachers should take this 
resolution and write to their governors asking 
that the proclamation be issued. Through 
such continuous involvement students can 
help to keep the environmental issue alive. 
Elected officials should be reminded that 
young people are still concerned about the 
environment they will someday inherit. 


EARTH Day—First STEP TOWARD SAVING 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 


(By GAYLORD NELSON) 


America is finally awakening to an en- 
vironmental crisis that has already spread 
around the worid. Only now are we beginning 
to realize that nowhere in this country is 
there a breath of unpolluted air, and that 
nowhere is there a lake or a river unaffected 
by the waste products of our society. 

The first Earth Day, held on April 22, 1970, 
was a dramatic recognition on the part of 
the American people that the crisis exists 
and that it is everybody’s problem and every- 
body's business to do something about it. 

The participation was overwhelming, with 
some 10,000 high schools and grade schools, 
some 3,000 colleges and universities, and 
several thousand communities involved in 
programs and clean-up efforts. 

One of the most heartening experiences of 
Earth Day was the quick and enthusiastic 
response of the nation’s young people. Across 
the country, students from elementary school 
to college level joined hands to express their 
concern about the future of the world’s 
physical environment. 

In classrooms from Maine to California, 
schoolchildren focused their attention on 
environmental pollution by setting up room 
displays, presenting skits and puppet shows, 
and even composing songs warning of en- 
vironmental danger. Some walked to school 
to note their concern about pollution from 
motor vehicles, while others took a hard look 
at their littered world and set out to beautify 
some part of it. 

For example, third-grade pupils from San 
Prancisco’s Francis Scott Key School turned 
beachcomber to pick up beer cans, bottles, 
and other debris from a stretch of ocean 
beach. 

In Ripon, Wisconsin, local merchants of- 
fered to pay schoolchildren a penny apiece 
for each discarded can they could collect 
from the countryside. The merchants ex- 
pected to pay $100, but the children brought 
in so many cans that the total outlay was 
$250.54. 

In Topeka, Kansas, and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, young people avoided using auto- 
mobiles and buses (major pollution sources) 
to get to school. Instead, they showed up 
on bicycles, on horseback, on roller skates 
and skateboards. 

The widespread involvement and initiative 
of young people in Earth Day was a very 
heartening sign. As the new generation, they 
will inherit the pollution of the present. 
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They have every right to start being con- 
cerned and involved now. 

The next question is how can young people, 
as well as adults, establish Earth Day on a 
year-round basis? 

The answer is for everyone to become a 
better citizen of the environment in two 
ways—by working with other people to ac- 
complish anti-pollution goals, and by doing 
what he can to make the world a more decent 
place. 

Young people can continue Earth Day ac- 
tivities in their schools and communities by 
establishing programs with definite goals and 
by working to solve the problems of their 
local environment. 

The first step in such a program is to make 
an environmental inventory of the commu- 
nity, asking the questions: What are the 
sources of pollution in the lakes and rivers? 
What is the nature of the pollutants? What 
is the source of pollution in the air? What is 
the status of the local parks? Find out what 
can be done about each problem. 

On those projects you can do something 
about, prepare a plan of action, Organize lo- 
cal groups—such as Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops, school classes or religious organiza- 
tions—to work together. 

For example, once you have found a dirty 
hillside, river bank, beach or roadside, inform 
the landowner that your group would like to 
clean it up. Be sure to tell the local news- 
papers, radio and television stations what you 
are doing. 

Ask the city refuse collection department 
how to recycle the types of waste you expect 
to collect. Ask if any of the materials—such 
as aluminum cans, steel containers, paper, 
scrap iron—can be recycled and separate it 
into piles. 

Sponsor assemblies at your school on pollu- 
tion problems, and present programs at 
churches and synagogues and for community 
organizations such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kiwanis Club, and the Lions Club. 

Finally, help your community by finding 
projects your group can carry out. Plant 
flowers or trees in park areas and make sure 
there are trash containers in public places. 

Earth Day, which soon became Earth Week, 
was an important first step in bringing Amer- 
icans of all ages together in the fight to save 
the environment. But Earth Week should be 
celebrated every year, and a resolution calling 
for Earth Week to be proclaimed in the third 
week of every April was introduced at the 
National Governor’s Conference last August. 

You can help by writing to your Governor 
and asking him to proclaim the week in your 
home state. Write your Congressman too, and 
tell him you support a nationwide Earth 
Week. 

Remembering Earth Week every year would 
help us measure our progress, In looking back 
at last year’s projects, it would tell us if we 
are making headway in dealing with environ- 
mental problems. In looking forward, it 
would help us plan new projects to meet the 
most critical challenge facing mankind. 


RESOLUTION: THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AN- 
NUAL “EARTH WEEK,” ADOPTED BY THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE MEETING 
In OsSAGE BEACH, Missouri IN 1970 


Whereas, there is an urgent need to pro- 
mote a broader awareness and understanding 
of the environmental crisis facing each and 
every state in the United States; and 

Whereas, there is a compelling need to en- 
courage a continuing commitment by all in- 
terests including education, agriculture, 
business, labor, and civic and private organi- 
zations, to work to solve these fundamental 
environmental problems; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we as 
Governors assist in focusing the nation's at- 
tention on environmental problems and their 
solutions by declaring the third week in 
April “Earth Week” in our respective states 
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and seek the broadest participation in its 
activities. 


FOOD (ADDITIVES) FOR THOUGHT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cent statements by some food industry 
Officials that it is none of the Govern- 
ment’s business what chemicals they in- 
ject in their products is an example of 
the worst possible public-be-damned 
attitude. 

This is more evidence, as if we needed 
it, of the need for tighter restrictions on 
the use of chemicals and other additives 
in the food supply. 

I look forward to hearings by the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
and Government Research, of which I 
am a member, on the question of Chemi- 
cals and the Future of Man, I share the 
concern of the chairman, the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), for 
“the adequacy of food additive regula- 
tions and health safeguards for the 
American people.” 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
which is responsible for overseeing the 
safety, quality and economic value of the 
American food supply, is all too often 
slow, lax, and reluctant in protection of 
the consumer. 

Time and again the FDA has shown 
that it is more concerned with the wel- 
fare of the food industry than the Amer- 
ican public which consumes the indus- 
try “chemical feast.” 

The Food and Drug Law Institute was 
quoted in a United Press International 
dispatch by William B. Mead as calling 
a myth the public impression that the 
FDA's list of safe food substances in- 
cludes all the chemicals added to the 
American food supply. 

Mr. Mead further reports that Fritz- 
sche Dodge & Olcott, a New York manu- 
facturer of food chemicals and flavor- 
ings, told the FDA: 

It should be clear that industry has the 
right to make its own decisions on the status 
of any substance whether or not the FDA 
has listed it, and that it is under no obliga- 
tion to request the FDA to express an opin- 
ion on unlisted materials. 


Similar comments, he added, were 
made by the National Canners Associa- 
tion, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, the Flavor & Extract Manu- 
facturers Association, Procter & Gamble 
Co., R. T. French, and other leading food 
firms and associations. 

In the face of these statements, an 
FDA spokesman had the audacity to 
apologize for the industry and tell the 
American public the situation is not as 
bad as the companies admit. 

Alan T. Spiher, Jr., manager of FDA’s 
additives review project, told UPI that 
the food companies in practice do advise 
the FDA of new additives, and he added: 

I don’t have any reason to think there 
might be very many, if any, additives they've 
put in without telling us. 


Mr. President, if we think the FDA is 
protecting the food supply and is keep- 
ing the food we eat pure and wholesome, 
then we should listen to what former 
FDA Commissioner Dr. Herbert Ley, Jr., 
has to say: 
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What the FDA is doing and what the 
public thinks it’s doing are as different as 
night and day. 


For a deeper look at this agency, I 
commend to the attention of Senators a 
series of articles entitled “FDA—An 
Agency Under Fire,”—written by Douglas 
Bloomfield, consumer reporter for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bloomfield’s articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRITICS, PROBLEMS STALK FDA 
(By Douglas Bloomfield) 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
is an agency under fire—from inside as well 
as outside. 

It is the part of our federal government 
charged with protecting the safety, quality 
and economic value of our food supply. 

A growing chorus of critics is questioning 
whether the agency is doing its job properly. 
Even President Nixon has voiced concern, 
calling for “a thorough re-examination of 
the FDA and especially the safety of food 
additives. 

Other critics include members of Congress, 
individuals and groups involved in the con- 
sumer movement, scientists, technical jour- 
nals, the news media and past and present 
Officials of the agency itself. 

Perhaps the most vocal of all critics are 
consumer advocate Ralph Nader and a group 
of his so-called raiders who made a two- 
year study of the FDA. 

These are some of the problems and fail- 
ings of FDA that critics point to and that 
will be explored in this and subsequent arti- 
cles: 

Like so many regulatory agencies, the 
FDA has been accused of being a captive 
of the industries it is supposed to regulate. 

It has set tolerances for filth in food 
when the law says there shall be no filth. 

If it’s nutritional information you want 
on food labels, you are better off buying pet 
food. 

Dangers of the artificial sweetener cycla- 
mate were suppressed for 20 years. When the 
additive was finally banned, the govern- 
ment bowed to industry pressure and opened 
loopholes. 

FDA inspectors check only 3% of the food 
industry for cleanliness. 

Shipments of foods by manufacturers 
have multiplied 15 times in the past decade, 
but FDA funds for plant inspections and 
testing have gone up only 1%. In fact, the 
money FDA plans to spend on food protec- 
tion all of this year would barely pay for 
half a day’s fighting in the Vietnam war. 

An FDA official who accused the agency of 
betraying the American consumer in the 
interest of serving the politically potent food 
industry was ostracized by his colleagues 
and demoted by his superiors. 

The Food and Drug Administration, which 
is under the Public Health Service in the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, has asked Congress for $89.5 million for 
the current fiscal year. 

All the money Congress has appropriated 
tur the past 10 years to operate this consumer 
agency would not be enough to buy one new 
aircraft carrier for the Navy. 

Funds for the traditional food activities— 
plant ‘inspection, sample testing and 
analyses—have increased less than 1% in 
the last decade. 

Compared to this, manufacturers’ ship- 
ments of food have multiplied 15 times and 
consumer spending has grown 43 times in 
the same period, according to Commissioner 
Edwards. 
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“It is abundantly clear that FDA resources 
have not kept pace with FDA responsibili- 
ties,” he stated. 

FDA's “single over-all objective,” accord- 
ing to its budget justification to Congress, is 
“consumer protection.” 

FDA does not have the power to subpoena 
witnesses or compel firms to disclose records. 
Every year, hundreds of firms refuse to allow 
FDA to conduct inspections, refuse to fur- 
nish quality or quantity formulas or to per- 
mit the review of health and safety records. 
Yet FDA is supposed to be policing these 
firms. 

“In place of a sustained action to advance 
health by helping to improve the American 
diet, the FDA substitutes a naive faith that 
the way our food is produced, preserved and 
distributed is exceptionally fine,” the Turner 
report says. 

“It maintains this faith in the face of 
increasing scientific evidence that chemical 
additives can be extremely dangerous, that 
the vitamin content of the American diet is 
deteriorating, that saturated fat in food is 
probably a contributing factor in more than 
70% of all American deaths and that Ameri- 
can food is getting filthier.” 

The law requiring that food additives be 
safe was ignored and their use allowed on 
the basis of often insubstantial industry 
evidence while the agency either ignored or 
muzzled its own scientists who challenged 
the safety of the additives, according to the 
report. 

The muzzling charge also was made by a 
top FDA scientist and confirmed by an in- 
house agency investigation. 

The Nader investigators found at FDA a 
“shocking disarray and apalling failure of re- 
sponsibility” and “altered documents, mis- 
represented facts and suppressed studies.” 
Their probe “ended in the conviction that 
most agency efforts were a failure.” 

They reported that the FDA fails to block 
harmful additives and pesticide residues 
from getting into foods, permits processors 
to avoid listing possibly harmful ingredients, 
does not devote enough time to policing 
sanitation and is trapped into doing the food 
industry's bidding. 

“While the food industry has amassed its 
power and ignored its critics, the Food and 
Drug Administration has made no attempt 
to restrict it,” the report said. 

Investigators said FDA has abused its au- 
thority for establishment of food standards, 
which permit food processors to avoid list- 
ing an ingredient on the label as long as it 
is deemed “standard.” 

Caffeine, which doctors often advise heart 
patients to avoid, has crept undisclosed into 
cola soft drinks, and monosodium glutamate, 
which has caused brain damage to rats in 
experiments, is put undisclosed into some 
salad dressings under the standards. 

These are two of the more than 250 ingre- 
dients added to several hundred different 
foods as standard components. 

The 64-year-old agency, the investigators 
concluded, is in "the final stages of bureau- 
cratic paralysis” and as treatment, recom- 
mended consumer involvement in FDA’s de- 
cision-making process and strengthening the 
laws it enforces. 

Additional powers advocated by the Na- 
der group include more potent authority to 
inspect all food-production processes, to sub- 
poena the records it needs, to require quality 
grading of food products and the right to 
remove from the market all additives that 
have been linked to birth defects or genetic 
damage and not only to cancer. 

Dr. Howard L. Richardson, former pathol- 
ogist in the agency’s Bureau of Science, has 
accused FDA officials of manipulating labora- 
tory results for years to avoid weakening or 
contradicting established government poli- 
cies of food additives and pesticide safety. 
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Another scientist hired by FDA to investi- 
gate the charges said his findings support 
Dr. Richardson, who is still with FDA, The 
charges were contained in a memorandum 
that became public. 

Middle-level bureaucrats with limited 
scientific training, according to Dr. Richard- 
son, have rewritten or dropped conclusions 
and recommendations from reports on ani- 
mal experiments because they cast doubt on 
FDA policies. 

The findings might have caused FDA pol- 
icymakers to reconsider “safe” labels for cer- 
tain food additives and coloring agents and 
to re-estimate permissible pesticide levels for 
food, he said. 

Findings on the dangers of cyclamates, the 
artifical sweetener, were suppressed nearly 
20 years, he added. 

The government did not restrict the use 
of cyclamates until late last year, when out- 
side experiments linked the chemicals to 
cancer, birth defects and genetic damage in 
lab animals. 

Dr. Richardson said other chemicals for 
which negative findings were suppressed in- 
clude monosodium glutamate, a widely used 
food coloring called Red 4 and the insecticide 
heptachlor. 

Although he dismissed Richardson's allega- 
tions as “a difference in interpretation of 
data,” Commissioner Edwards was prompted 
by findings in support of those charges to 
initiate a new reporting procedure at FDA 
this spring. It enables agency lab scientists 
to take “extremely important information” 
directly to policymakers outside the disputed 
bureaucratic channels. 

Dr. Richardson's disclosures prompted U.S. 
Rep. James J. Delaney, D-N.Y., author of the 
1958 law that forbids use of food additives 
that cause cancer in test animals or humans, 
to call for “an immediate crash program to 
re-evaluate the safety of all chemical addi- 
tives in the nation’s food supply” and “a 
complete overhaul” of the FDA by its par- 
ent department, HEW. 

Dr. Richardson's charges have caused wide- 
spread recriminations and intrigues within 
the agency, according to insiders. 

“People have been dashing around here like 
lousy espionage agents in a second-rate movie 
since the Richardson thing hit the papers,” 
said one FDA official. 

As for Dr, Richardson himself, Commis- 
sioner Edwards quietly demoted him from 
chief pathologist (a position he held since 
1968) to acting No. 2 man in a reorganized 
pathology division. The new acting head of 
that division is a physician but not a pathol- 
ogist. 

The consumer is the victim, not the bene- 
ficiary, of FDA’s heavy reliance on industry 
self-regulation. 

The FDA spends twice as much money to 
regulate the $15 billion drug and cosmetic 
industries as it devotes to keeping track of 
the food industry, which is more than eight 
times larger. 

When a group of consumer activists issued 
& report critical of the agency after an in- 
tensive two-year study, the commissioner 
dismissed it as little more than a nuisance. 

The agency has a record of devoting a dis- 
proportionate amount of its energies to the 
smaller, minor offenders while virtually ig- 
noring the powerful big ones. 

FDA suffers from “bureaucratic paralysis” 
at the top, with the commissioner becoming 
a captive of entrenched underlings who rig- 
idly resist change. 

Those in charge admit much of the criti- 
cism may be valid and say they are working 
hard to reform the FDA. As evidence they 
produce a proliferation of speeches and orga- 
nizational charts with changing lines and 
boxes. But the critics reply that this is only 
lip service and they see little or no evidence 
of improvement. 
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FDA Commissioner Charles C. Edwards at 
times seems to resent criticism, labeling it 
harassment. 

“Our major problem at the moment is to 
get the Ralph Naders, our congressional 
critics and even some of the internal ‘ex- 
perts’ within the government structure to 
leave us alone so that we can settle down to 
the task of implementing some of the re- 
forms which are essential," he said in a recent 
speech. 

FDA's role as protector of the nation’s food 
supply was emphasized with this spring’s 
warning that some 80,000 frozen pizzas con- 
tained mushrooms believed contaminated 
with deadly botulism. 

How FDA handles this responsibility was 
demonstrated in the incident: the public 
was warned of the danger but only because 
the usual quiet intra-industry recall method 
could not do the job quickly enough. 

Critics point to this incident as proof the 
FDA is more concerned with the welfare of 
the food industry than of the consumer. 

It was the only public warning all year, 
although dozens of other food products have 
been recalled, including some containing 
dangerous bacteria. 

Foods, drugs and cosmetics are constantly 
being recalled by their producers and dis- 
tributors, but consumers—the American 
public—rarely hear about it although they 
are the ones most directly affected. 

The industry notifies its jobbers and re- 
tail outlets to withdraw the bad merchandise, 
but the consumer who has purchased the 
product and is using it is not warned. 

The industry argues that would be too diffi- 

cult, and, besides, that is the government’s 
ob. 
The FDA quietly publishes a weekly list of 
recalls, including about a half-dozen food 
items, and that’s about the only alert con- 
sumers are given. 

The FDA has boasted that “Today's scien- 
tific knowledge, working through good laws 
to protect consumers, assures the safety and 
wholesomeness of every component of the 
American food supply.” 

This is partially true—most of foods, 
health supplies and cosmetics sold to the 
public are safe and wholesome. 

But the agency itself acknowledges that 
about 10 million Americans get some form 
of food poisoning every year. 

And FDA is cutting its program of inspec- 
tion and sample analyses for control of bac- 
terial contamination and general sanitation 
problems this year and next year to one-third 
of the 1969 level, according to its budget re- 
quest to Congress. 

“This schedule permits surveillance of 
santation problems in only about 3% of the 
industry,” admits the FDA in the request. 

This small fraction represents about 7,300 
firms “known to be highly susceptible to 
microbiological contamination,” it adds. The 
other 97%, under the agency’s self-regula- 
tion policy, are not bothered. 

FDA inspections virtually halted between 
April and July of this year when the $17.4- 
million food surveillance budget was used up 
three months before the end of the fiscal 
year, according to a confidential agency re- 
port. 

Serious contamination problems in the 
food industry were cited in the document, 
including finding of a mouse in a loaf of 
bread, a cockroach in a cake and a frozen 
rodent in a 30-pound can of strawberries. 

Two of FDA’s 17 districts reported that 
a third of all food firms inspected in the first 
three months of this year violated federal 
sanitation requirements. 

The agency estimates one out of every five 
food plants in the country is in violation of 
federal standards. 

The report concedes that the agency’s in- 
spections are limited and “consumer com- 
plaints continue to provide the basis for 
many district actions.” 
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Commissioner Edwards says federal food 
inspection lags 10 years behind comparable 
policing of drug manufacturers. 

An investigation of the FDA sponsored by 
Nader concluded the federal agency has dras- 
tically failed to protect the American public 
from dangerous foods. 

Behind this failure is the fact the FDA 
has become a seryant of the $125-billion- 
a-year food industry, says the report by Na- 
der’s Raiders entitled “The Chemical Feast.” 
The author is James S, Turner, a 1969 grad- 
uate of Ohio State University law school. 

The agency was accused of compromising 
its responsibility to the public through mis- 
guided reliance on industry self-regulation. 

“There is still a widespread impression that 
the government is watching out for the con- 
sumer ever since the pure food law was 
passed early in the century,” says Nader. 
“The fact is that FDA neither has the re- 
sources, the regulatory dedication nor ade- 
quate authority to keep up with the prolifer- 
ating abuses in the food industry.” 

The FDA says it “encourages voluntary 
compliance” with its rules and regulations 
and checks up only with “periodic inspec- 
tions and sample examinations” because the 
agency’s resources are so limited and the food 
industry so big as to “make it impossible to 
maintain direct surveillance.” 


FDA Purs Its STAMP OF APPROVAL ON “A 
LITTLE” FILTH IN FOODSTUFFS 


(By Douglas Bloomfield) 


A little bit of rat dung, a few insect parts 
or some animal hairs in your food won't hurt 
you. At least that’s what the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration says. 

Neither will other excreta, mold, rodent 
hairs, insects, worms, stones, dirt, wire, string 
and several more items the agency refers to 
as “extraneous matter.” 

These things may be esthetically unpleas- 
ant but they are “generally” harmless to eat, 
Says a top official of the agency which is 
charged by law with protecting the purity 
and safety of the nation’s food supply. 

“We would not allow any tolerance that 
would be harmful to health,” assured Thomas 
W. Brown, director of the office of compliance 
in FDA's bureau of foods. 

The law, however, does allow setting of 
tolerances for “poisonous or deleterious” in- 
gredients in food where required in produc- 
tion or unavoidable “by good manufacturing 
practice.” Sec. 406 specifically mentions pes- 
ticides, additives and new animal drugs as 
examples of such ingredients. 

But the Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic 
Act clearly prohibits “adulterated” or “filthy” 
food. 

Sec. 402 says: “A food shall be deemed to 
be adulterated . . . if it consists in whole or 
in part of any filthy, putrid or decomposed 
substance, or if it is otherwise unfit for 
food.” 

There is a loophole in the law that the 
agency uses to duck strict enforcement— 
Sec. 306. 

It says “minor violations” do not have to 
be prosecuted whenever the secretary of 
health, education and welfare “believes that 
the public interest will be adequately served 
by a suitable written notice or warning.” 

Brown compared Sec. 306 to the kind of 
discretion a traffic policeman uses when he 
decides not to arrest a motorist going 36 
miles an hour in a 35 m.p.h. zone. 

Although neither this provision nor any 
other section of the FDA law specifically per- 
mits establishment of tolerances for filth in 
food, Brown cited the section as authority 
for doing just that. 

“The law does not allow any filth,” Brown 
acknowledged. “But if we took action against 
everything with filth in it we wouldn’t have 
(anything) on the market.” 

According to the latest annual report of 
FDA’s parent department, Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 
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“The (FDA) imspector is concerned more 
with disease-producing bacterial contami- 
nant in food than with large particles of 
filth, such as insect fragments, which do not 
necessarily produce disease.” 

Legal prohibitions aside, the FDA has es- 
tablished secret administrative guidelines 
setting tolerance levels for filth in the food 
supply. 

These guidelines are supposedly concealed 
from the industry as well as the public. But 
in at least one case—spices—the guidelines 
were drawn up with industry assistance, dis- 
tributed throughout the industry and self- 
enforced by the industry. 

FDA sources admit many other supposed- 
ly secret tolerances are well known by in- 
dustry. 

“We tell industry to make the product as 
clean as they possibly can, and then we 
sometimes go in and tell them they can do 
better,” Brown said. 

“We cannot eradicate all field insects. 
They get inside a product and you can’t get 
them out. You can spray the hell out of 
them, but that can. be worse than a few in- 
sect fragments. They're not going to hurt 
you, but the pesticide might. 

“We're talking about the esthetic value. 
Generally, people don’t want to consume 
food with insect parts. Those types of in- 
sects will not hurt you—weevils, ants—at 
least not to my knowledge,” Brown said. 

It is possible to eliminate many more of 
the insects and rodents in the fields, shipping 
modes and warehouses—but at the cost of 
increased use of pesticides and rodenticides, 
said another FDA source. 

And if everything were thoroughly checked 
and all extraneous matter ordered removed, 
the process, according to Brown, would be so 
time consuming, costly and hard, that there 
would be vast shortages if not total absence 
of many spices and other food items. 

“You run into the question of a risk-bene- 
fit ratio,” said an agency official. “In other 
words—and this is the big thing in drugs—do 
the benefits this product offers sufficiently 
outweigh the possible dangers to make the 
risk worth taking?” 

FDA's tolerances are not always based on 
health requirements so much as on the re- 
liability of testing methods. 

The agency recently declared that a pres- 
ence of 0.5 parts per million of mercury in 
fish was “safe.” 

That limit was set because “that’s the best 
we can do at this time,” said food compliance 
chief Brown. That is the lowest possible 
level of mercury contamination FDA lab peo- 
ple can identify and prove in court. 

But it is not the lowest limit it feels 
should be set for safety. Brown said that as 
testing improves, the agency wants to lower 
the tolerance. 

Rodent feces in wheat are a common prob- 
lem, said Brown, because they are so hard 
to distinguish from the kernels of the grain 
itself. 

So the FDA sets a tolerance of “one ro- 
dent excretum pellet per pint,” he said. 

Although guidelines have been set up most 
if not all elements of the food supply, Brown 
emphatically states there is “zero tolerance” 
for disease causing bacteria. 

Because guidelines tend to be informal and 
unpublished, there is nothing to prohibit 
FDA from taking action against a product 
that may actually be within the area of tol- 
erance, sources said. 

Some tolerances, such as mercury content 

in fish, are published legal levels. FDA will 
not act against products within the “safe” 
area. 
Contamination is a common problem in 
products grown abroad and those stored for 
long periods of time before, during and after 
shipment. 

In 1969, FDA analyzed 7,672 food import 
Samples, according to a report to Congress. 
It plans only 6,400 this year and 7,000 in 
1971. 
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About 90% of the natural spices used in 
this country are imported. Health standards 
in many of the spice-growing nations are 
much lower than U.S. standards. 

FDA still. has jurisdiction over imported 
products after they are admitted to this 
country, and inspects the domestic manu- 
facturing plants using imported ingredients 
and finished products, Brown pointed out. 

But there is almost no conceivable method 
of testing a final product for insect or rodent 
contamination, he admitted, because the ex- 
traneous material is so thoroughly blended 
during processing. 

High temperatures often used in the 
manufacturing process of many foods effec- 
tively stop any possible harmful effect of the 
extraneous matter, he added, 

But rodent feces, insect fragments and the 
like may carry diseases. 

No one has ever studied the problem 
enough to know the effect of rodent feces in 
foods, according to Dr. Sidney Wolfe, a for- 
mer Cleveland physician active in the con- 
sumer movement. 

Feces will contain anything the rat may 
have been carrying, which could include 
microbes harmful to humans. High tempera- 
tures used in processing and cooking the 
foods may eliminate much of the possible 
danger, he added. 

But even if all these extraneous items are 
not hazards to health, most consumers ex- 
pect their food to be free of all such foreign 
matter. 

The word “filthy” in PDA law has been 
held by courts to include insect, worm and 
rodent parts and excreta. The law does not 
require that adulterated food be injurious to 
health to be filthy. 

Courts also have held that the presence 
of a minimal amount of filth is not always 
sufficient grounds to condemn a product. 

“It may or may not be possible even under 
the best conditions, to rid certain spices of all 
extraneous matter,” says Consumers Union, 
the non-profit testing organization whose 
labs. frequently detect filth in food randomly 
purchased from grocery store shelves. 

“A filth tolerance for spices or any other 
food, however, should be established only 
after consultation,;with consumer represent- 
atives and public disclosure of the proposed 
tolerance,” says CU. 

“If consumers must eat filth, they should 
at least have a say in determining how 
much,” 


NADER Bares FDA BUREAUCRATIC 
ATROCITIES 


(By Douglas Bloomfield) 


The investigation of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration by followers of con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader uncovered 
“prostitution of science, the destruction of 
law and political intervention” resulting 
from a “shocking . . . series of bureaucratic 
atrocities,” according to the report they 
filed. 

Results of the two-year study by science, 
engineering, medical and law students and 
recent graduates was made public this spring 
and will be published later this month under 
the title “The Chemical Feast.” 

Second of a Series 

The author is James C. Turner, a 1969 
Ohio State University law school graduate. 

Some of the “atrocities” in the report in- 
clude: 

Scientific tests indicating potential dan- 
gers of certain food additives and pesticides 
that were “routinely distored or dismissed.” 

Reports that were “distorted, altered, 
misrepresented and ignored, allowing serious 
potential health hazards to go unreported or 
uncorrected for undefensible periods of 
time.” 

A great many chemical additives that 
have been approved by the FDA for the food 
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supply although they have not been proven 
safe. 


The food standard provision of the pure 
food law that “has been turned into a tool 
for the suppression Of consumer informa- 
tion, allowing dozens of ingredients un- 
known to consumers to be used in food.” 

Political intervention from the Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare Department secertary’s 
office has distorted the law. 

FDA is the government regulatory agency 
most directly responsible for maintaining 
the safety, quality and economic yalue of 
the American food supply. 

The agency uses about one third of its 
$72-million budget for regulating the $125- 
billion food industry, while the other two- 
thirds is used to regulate the less-than-$15- 
billion industry of drugs, cosmetics and haz- 
ardous substances which fall under its au- 
thority. 

“The imbalance of resources between the 
food industry on the one hand and the FDA 
on the other has made the agency nearly 
dependent on the scientific competence and 
regulatory cooperation of the food industry,” 
says the Nader-Turner report. 

It warns “such dependence should not be 
confused with regulation. The food industry 
has been allowed to escape or undermine the 
effectiveness of the food protection. laws.” 

The industry blocks FDA. inspections by 
using the argument that so many agents 
leave the FDA to go into the food business 
that they should not be allowed to see po- 
tential competitors’ files—even if seeing them 
would improye public health,” states the 
Nader report. 

“The erosion of authority and meagerness. 
of money in the food regulation field make 
public reliance on the FDA a delusion and a 
sham.” 

Former FDA Commissioner Herbert Ley Jr. 
has said, “People think the FDA is protect- 
ing them—it isn’t. What the FDA is doing 
and what the public thinks it is doing are 
as different as night and day.” 

The present. commissioner, Dr. Charles E. 
Edwards, like his predecessor, Dr. Ley, came 
to the job “with an admirable determination 
to whip the agency into shape" but soon re- 
lented to internal pressures, says the Nader- 
Turner report. They quickly became defensive 
and protective, and considered all criticism 
of the agency a personal affront, according to 
the report. 

“Each man had lost the ability to distin- 
guish his own personality from that of the 
agency,” it adds. “The same mistakes, made 
by the same people, appear to be the future 
of this crippled regulatory agency.” 

Loss of authority and lack of funds are 
problems, says the report, but “the real 
heart of the failure is the agency's misdi- 
rected leadership.” 

There has been “a marked deterioration in 
the quality of food consumed by Americans, 
particularly since 1960. During that period, 
the life expectancy in the United States has 
stayed the same, while men in 36 other na- 
tions’ and women in 21 countries now can 
expect to outlive Americans of the same age. 

Recommendations made in the Nader- 
Turner report include: 

Scientific independence from industry in 
lab testing. 

Regulatory independence from HEW and 
strengthening of the law which bans cancer- 
causing chemicals in foods to include those 
causing other diseases, birth defects and ge- 
netic damage in test animals. 

Strong demonstration of concern for the 
consumer through appointment of a special 
assistant to the commissioner for consumer 
affairs and by naming a consumer council. 

Regain confidence of its own scientists 
through stronger ties with the scientific com- 
munity and allowing agency scientists a more 
direct part in decision-making. 

Enforce the law strongly rather than rely 
on voluntary compliance by industry. 
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The FDA, the report states, is a “mediocre 
plodding agency” and will stay that way “un- 
til it admits that the food supply faces very 
serious problems.” 

“The FDA relies on industry science, be- 
lieves in-industry honesty and does not con- 
sult consumers in making its decisions .. . 
The FDA has become a defender of industry 
power rather than a counterbalance to it.” 

It calls on the FDA to “seek a vigorous and 
responsible expansion of its authority.” This 
includes: 

Labeling of all chemical additives in food. 

A dictionary of food additives so consum- 
ers°can be meaningfully informed of what 
they are eating. 

Labeling of all foods by grade so consumers 
know when they are paying for quality and 
when they are paying for advertising: 

Listing on the label the percentage of the 
most valuable constituent in the food. 

Authority to conduct much more thorough 
and vigorous inspections of food-producing 
facilities. 

“Thousands of decisions are made quietly, 
confidentially and without any direct su- 
pervised reference to consumer interests,” 
Says the report. The FDA has made the pub- 
lic interest “a token to be bargained in ne- 
gotiations rather than a standard to be pro- 
tected against all violators.” 

The FDA, declares the report, “is charged 
with the enforcement of the most potent set 
of iaws designed to control the input of 
chemical pollutants into the environment; 
It regulates drugs, cosmetics, pesticides and 
fopi additives. Any effort to. clean the dan- 
gerous chemicals out of the environment 
Bi focus in great part on cleaning up the 

“If the nation is going to be provided with 
the safest, highest quality, least expensive 
food supply possible, all the public interest 
activities necessary in every other area of con- 
sumer protection will have to be developed in 
the food area.” 


Epwarps Says FDA Has BEEN UPGRADED 
(By Douglas Bloomfield) 

Dr. Charles C. Edwards, commissioner of 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Says he was “well aware” of many of his 
agency’s problems revealed in “The Chemical 
Feast” and began making corrections before 
the report came out. 

“The Chemical Feast” is the report on 
findings of a two-year investigation of the 
FDA by science, engineering, medical and 
law students and recent graduates. It was 
sponsored by Ralph Nader and written by 
James C. Turner, a 1969 law school graduate 
of Ohio State University. 

“We are well aware of certain problems 
Mr. Nader points out,” said Dr. Edwards. 
“However, I believe the changes that have 
taken place within FDA over the past few 
months have been responsive to the need for 
improving and upgrading the ability of the 
FDA to function in the best interests of all 
consumers.” 

He, his predecessor and other FDA officials 
knew of the Nader investigation and many 
aided it. In fact, Turner acknowledges the 
report “would have been much more difficult 
to write without the cooperation of many 
Officials, both past and present, of the FDA.” 

Some of the changes Edwards talks about, 
in the opinion of people in and out of the 
agency, were in anticipation of the Nader 
report. 

“I would emphasize,” Edwards said in re- 
sponse to the report, “that we welcome con- 
structive criticism and assistance from inter- 
ested segments both private and public who 
share with us the goals of safety and health.” 

But a few weeks later he said the agency’s 
major problem is to “get the Ralph Naders” 
and other critics “to leave us alone.” 

One FDA official who did not want to be 
identified told The Plain Dealer, “It’s a good 
report, There’s a lot of good that can come 
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out of it. Vast portions of it are well taken. 
I hope we have people going through it word 
by word to get everything out of it.” 

But, he added, “Ralph Nader didn’t dis- 
cover the—wheel. He’s got mo corner on 
conscience. A lot of people around here 
have been saying the same thing for a hell 
of a long time. Nader has isolated and made 
public problems that have been isolated be- 
fore but not made public, at least not so 
effectively. He gave it the attention it 
needed.” 

Turner said FDA officials and scientists 
welcomed: the report and “feel the pressure 
from us is helping them, but they won't 
Officially admit it.” 

He continues to visit the agency regular- 
ly. “People stop me in the halls and say, 
“Keep it up,’ Turner added. 

Dr. Edwards said that when he took 
Office last December he “found the agency 
with strong scientific competence, but this 
competence was poorly marshalled. There 
existed a clear imbalance between scientific 
and regulatory responsibilities. 


“The decision-making environment was 


disorderly. Professional talent was stifled, 
poorly directed and unmotivated. Planning 
was shockingly myopic.” 

‘To correct the problems he found, the 
new commissioner put new people in key 
positions and ordered another of the agency’s 
continuing series of reorganizations. 

“Political and economic influences” have 
hindered FDA operations in the past, accord- 
ing to Dr. Edwards. 

But, he added, “the agency cannot function 
as & policy arm within any administration.” 

FDA's mission, he added, is to carry out 
the laws “on behalf of the American con- 
sumer. 

“We must continually bear in mind that 
we are a consumer protection agency, and 
our primary relationship is with the 
consumer, 

“All of our decisions must be made in 
his interest after having considered all of 
the available scientific evidence,” Dr. Ed- 
wards continued: “A decision which is influ- 
enced by special interests at the expense of 
the public interest is indefensible by our- 
selves, by the public and even by the special 
interest.” 

In testimony before Congress, Dr. Edwards 
set seven goals for his agency in the area 
of food: 

Review by next June at least half of the 
chemical food additives now generally recog- 
nized as safe. 

Strengthen efforts to evaluate the cancer— 
and mutation causing properties of food 
additives. 

Establish a more comprehensive food 
surveillance and inspection program. 

Improve scientific concern for and capacity 
to evaluate food safety. 

Introduce the concept of nutritional qual- 
ity in a specific manner in the food supply. 

Take concrete steps to assure truth in 
marketing food to the consumer. 

Increase FDA’s resources “to assure our 
programs provide effective and efficient con- 
sumer protection.” 

The job cannot be done at the federal 
level alone, said Dr, Edwards, adding that 
state and local governments must signifi- 
cantly increase their activities in the area 
and enact better consumer protection laws. 
He promised them FDA assistance. 

Turner said Nader and his Center for the 
Study of: Responsive Law intend to keep 
attention focused on FDA and are not stop- 
ping with publication of their report. 

“They're ‘going to need a lot more pres- 
gure," said Turner. He said the center is 
contemplating bringing law suits to accom- 
plish some of the reforms called for in “The 
Chemical Feast" and the objectives set by 
Dr. Edwards, 
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INDUSTRY HELPED WRITE “SECRET” RULES 
ON FILTH 


(By Douglas Bloomfield) 


Government tolerances of filth in the food 
supply are a secret from the American public 
and supposedly from the food industry as 
well, but at least one segment of the busi- 
ness—the spice trade—helped write the book. 

Although federal law strictly forbids any 
filth in food, the U.S, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration contends it is impossible to keep it 
all out. As a result the agency has established 
guidelines for amounts of extraneous mate- 
rial it will tolerate before taking any action. 

These are guidelines for most, if not all, 
elements of the food supply. 

In the case of spices, seeds and herbs, FDA 
and the American Spice Trade Association, 
(ASTA) collaborated to compile filth toler- 
atices. As part of the FDA’s controversial 
reliance on industry self regulation, copies 
of the guidelines were distributed to ASTA 
members and individual importers, 

Although these guidelines are supposed to 
be kept secret from the American public, The 
Plain Dealer has obtained a copy. 

They went into effect a year ago and os- 
tensibly cover spices, seeds and herbs im- 
ported through FDA's busy New York Dis- 
trict—which means about two-thirds of all 
spices brought into this country. Some 90% 
of all natural spices used in the United States 
are imported. 

The public was not informed of this ar- 
rangement setting filth tolerances to be self- 
enforced by the industry. 

FDA's reliance on self-regulation was 
harshly criticized as ineffective by its critics 
in the consumer movement, including a team 
of investigators working under Ralph Nader. 

Although the guidelines officially’ apply 
only to the New York District, they are be- 
lieved’ widely circulated throughout the 
country and the industry and used unoffi- 
cially in FDA’s other districts. Thus the im- 
porters know what they can get away with 
before the FDA inspectors will order their 
products cleaned up or barred from the 
country. 

When an agency spokesman was asked why 
the guidelines were not made public, he said 
that by doing that “we'd automatically re- 
veal them to industry, and we don’t want 
industry to know the exact levels we 
tolerate.” 

Another FDA source said, “If the industry 
finds out what the administrative guideline 
is—that is, our maximum allowable level— 
it will become industry’s minimum level.” 

It is not known to what extent the admin- 
istrative guidelines for all other items are 
familiar to those particular segments of the 
industry to which they apply. 

Weens L. Clevenger, director of FDA’s New 
York District, told an ASTA convention, 
“Contaminants must be kept to an absolute, 
irreducible minimum.” He did not say they 
must be totally absent. 

FDA, he added, asked ASTA to prepare a 
“statement of the levels of the most preva- 
lent contaminants of the spices arriving 
here in the largest volumes which would 
meet the intent of Congress.” 

The intent of Congress, as expressed in the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, is to prevent 
“the introduction or delivery for introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of any food, 
drug, device or cosmetic that is adulterated 
or misbranded.” 

Nothing in the law says adulterated or 
filth-containing food is acceptable. 

Clevenger praised the industry’s “Hercu- 
lean effort” in drafting the filth-tolerance 
guidelines. 

The guidelines set by FDA and the spice 
trade are for excreta, mold, rodent hairs, in- 
sects, insect fragments and bored ‘seeds. They 
are dated June 23, 1969, and still in effect, 
according to FDA compliance director 
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Thomas W. Brown. Paprika is not included 
because the two parties could not agree on it. 
“Initial examinations at entry are to be 
made by the unaided eye,” say the guide- 
lines. “A microscope or hand lens may be 
used for confirmation when necessary.” 

The number of samples to be checked by 
ASTA inspectors in a shipment “must be 
equal to the square root of the number of 
packages, bags or containers in the lot, with 
a maximum of 15 samples drawn.” 

FDA makes spot checks of spice imports 
because “we don't just leave it. up to them 
(ASTA),” said Thomas W. Brown compli- 
ance director in the agency's bureau of foods. 

These, checks are visual, and only rarely 
are samples actually tested. 

Brown said the arrangement with the 
spice trade is “working out very well, accord- 
ing to reports we get." 

These are the tolerances set for filth in 
spices: 

Excreta—Two rodent pellets in two sam- 
ples is tolerable. Up to 50 milligrams of other 
excreta (or an average of 10 mg. per pound) 
in two of the total number of samples also 
is acceptable. 

Insects—They must be dead. That can in- 
clude the: whole adult insect, a pupa, a larva 
or a major portion of an insect. A maximum 
of four insects in all the samples is permis- 
sible. 

Mite and psocids (a winged insect) —Noth- 
ing is said about whether they must be dead 
or alive. Fewer than 50 of these insects seen 
by the unaided eye means the lot does not 
have to be fumigated, sifted or blown. 

Bored seeds and roots—Up to 5% of the 
total weight of seeds and roots may be in- 
sect bored or otherwise insect defiled and 
the lot will be accepted. 

Mold—Up to 5% of the total weight may 
be moldy. 

“While commencement of the program was 
not officially announced, the industry was 
aware that a great portion of spice imports 
in April and early May 1968 were being per- 
mitted to enter domestic trade without in- 
spection,” according to the private FDA 
memo on the agreement with the spice trade. 

“The importers of record did have a re- 
sponsibility in seeing, when necessary, that 
the merchandise was properly cleaned or re- 
conditioned,” it added. 

In May 1968, 51 FDA Inspections covered 
30 lots of adulterated spices which were not 
reconditioned and had been passed under the 
self-regulation program. These were seized. 
Another 67 lots entering the country that 
month also were found to be adulterated and 
ordered reconditioned. 

DA inspectors check food imports at all 
U.S. border’ points, including Cleveland. 
Hundreds of items of all kinds are detained 
every month. 

On the average, only about 5% of the im- 
ports to the United States are inspected by 
the FDA, according to John Blue, supervi- 
sory inspector of the Cleveland resident post. 
Inspections are made on the scene or samples 
are sent to labs for study. 

FDA detention may be challenged by the 
manufacturer or shipper, in which case the 
agency will hold a hearing on the matter. 

If the order is not contested, the product 
may be refused entry to this country. The 
manufacturer or shipper then has the op- 
tion of taking it back or having the ship- 
ment destroyed. A third alternative allows 
him to post a bond and take the product 
out of detention to have it reconditioned tc 
meet import standards. 

Blue said Cleveland office inspectors are 
checking all cheese imports here for pesticide 
residue. Other food imports, such as olives 
and oranges, may be checked at random or 
possibly not at all. 

Samples taken here are sent to the agency’s 
office in Cincinnsti for analysis. 
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Imported products are processed for do- 
mestic sale and may be inspected in the 
agency's regular domestic program of check- 
ing manufacturing plants and random sam- 
pling of products. No foreign plants are in- 
spected by U.S. authorities, according to FDA. 


BITTERNESS LINGERS ON CYCLAMATE RETREAT 
(By Douglas Bloomfield) 


Repercussions continue to be felt in the 
wake of the government’s ban on the arti- 
ficial sweetener cyclamate, which proved em- 
barrassing to the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration when it was forced to retreat under 
pressure from the food industry. 

Critics accused the government of putting 
economic interests ahead of public respon- 
sibility when Robert Finch, then secretary of 
health, education and welfare, modified 
earlier restrictions on use of cyclamates in 
foods and beverages. 

The ban, announced by Finch in October, 
is required by law (the Delaney amendment) 
when a food additive is found to cause can- 
cer in test animals or man. 

The Plain Dealer has learned consumer 
advocate Ralph Nader plans to file suit to 
force a total cyclamate ban. He will contend 
the way FDA is administering the matter 
violates the law. 

FDA itself is reportedly reconsidering its 
decision to permit continued use of cycla- 
mates. It is under pressure from its own sci- 
entific staff to totally ban foods containing 
it. 

Another artificial sweetener, saccharin, 
was labeled safe in late July by a special 
panel of the National Academy of Science- 
National Research Council, but the group 
recommended further laboratory studies on 
@ possible link to cancer and other diseases. 

FDA requested the academy study in 
March after a University of Wisconsin re- 
searcher reported that a combination of sac- 
charin and cholesterol injected into the 
bladders of mice caused cancer in some. 

Dr. Charles C, Edwards, FDA commission- 
er, said he considered the Wisconsin experi- 
ments “inappropriate” because the chemi- 
cals were not administered orally to the 
mice. 

The dangers of cyclamates were known 20 
years ago by FDA, according to agency scien- 
tists and others, but the artificial sweetener 
was approved for public use, It was not until 
outside labs spotlighted the problem that 
FDA finally acted late last year. 

And at that, Secretary Finch reportedly 
reprimanded FDA scientists who brought 
the matter to a head, and he subsequently 
opened loopholes to help industry get around 
the government ban. 

Food producers were given an additional 
seven months—from Feb, 1 to Sept. 1, 1970— 
to sell already packaged canned fruits and 
vegetables and juices containing cyclamates, 

They can put new labels on their prod- 
ucts and sell them in grocery stores as “‘over- 
the-counter drugs.” No prescription will be 
required. 

In March of this year Finch overruled FDA 
adyice and allowed continued use of soft 
drink bottles that were labeled sugar-free or 
containing less than 1 or 2 calories although 
the bottles actually contained sugar-sweet- 
ened soft drinks. 

He extended the deadline on removing the 
mislabeled bottles from the end of this year 
until Oct. 1, 1972, 

Dr. Edwards explained: “In a meeting with 
(Finch and) representatives of the bottling 
industry, it was agreed that plans would be 
formulated to allow the use of the massive 
inventory of soft drink bottles labeled- for 
cyclamate-containing products.” 

A study of FDA sponsored by Nader de- 
clared Finch’s retreat on the cyclamate ban 
in light of “dramatic evidence of hazard” 
was “at best cynically irresponsible.” 

The Nader Report said, “The delay allowed 
owners of foods already canned to cut their 
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losses which could have been close to $100 
million.” 

A bill has been introduced in the U.S. 
Senate to reimburse the industry for losses 
suffered as a result of the cyclamate ban. 
An associate of Nader has labeled the meas- 
ure “another example of corporate socialism, 
where we pay for the risk companies take.” 

In the case of soft drinks, federal health 
Officials acknowledged receiving reports from 
Ohio and five other states linking diabetic 
aggravation to the mislabeled bottles. 

Cartons and bottle caps were ordered 
changed, but the government decided to al- 
low use of the mislabeled bottles until Octo- 
ber 1972. 

Diabetics complain they are more likely to 
read the bottle label than the cap or carton. 
Moreover, they add, the labeling on the bot- 
tle is in clear conflict with the cap and 
carton. 

Cyclamates were the principal artificial 
Sweeteners in low-calorie beverages until 
banned from general purpose drinks effective 
January 1 this year. The chemical has been 
linked to cancer, birth defects and genetic 
damage in laboratory animals, 

Finch has said, “There is absolutely no 
evidence to demonstrate in any way that the 
use of cyclamates has caused cancer in man.” 

But he said he was forced to impose the 
ban by the 1958 “Delaney amendment,” 
which he feels should be liberalized to give 
the secretary more discretion. 

Commissioner Edwards wants it “modified 
to permit some scientific rationality in mak- 
ing these decisions. If we were to apply the 
criteria of the Delaney amendment across- 
the-board, eventually we would be reduced 
to a nation of vegetarians and even some of 
the vegetables would have to be banned.” 

The Nixon administration reportedly plans 
to ask Congress soon to repeal the measure 
altogether. 

The Nader, study of FDA concluded the 
amendment should not be weakened but 
strengthened to similarly ban additives which 
May cause genetic damage and birth defects 
as well. 

Finch’s criticism, says the report, is proof 
politicians cannot be trusted to protect con- 
sumers unless the law leaves them no alter- 
native, 

After the cyclamate ban, the soft drink in- 
dustry quickly shifted to new formulations 
that usually contained sugar. But the bever- 
age was put in the old returnable bottles in- 
delibly marked to indicate NO sugar. 

FDA recommended the old bottles be 
junked within one year and until then stick- 
ers or neck bands be placed on them to indi- 
cate presence of sugar. After the industry 
protested personally to Finch that this would 
create economic and technical problems, the 
secretary ordered the plan dropped. 

At the urging of the food industry, Finch 
reclassified cyclamates from food additives 
to over-the-counter drugs. This allows cycla- 
mate food products to remain in grocery 
stores with a new warning label. 

“How in the world can you call apricots a 
drug?” asked a disgruntled FDA official. 

Commissioner Edwards signed the reclassi- 
fication order grudgingly and against some of 
the best scientific advice in his agency, 
sources said. The order reportedly was pre- 
pared by Finch’s political staff, not by FDA 
regulators or scientists. 

The episode may have been in Dr. Ed- 
wards’ mind when he told.a Temple Univer- 
sity audience in May, “A decision which is 
influenced by special interests at the expense 
of the public interests indefensible by our- 
selves, by the public and by the special inter- 
est.” 


ADDITIVES Fortiry FOOD, sur SOME ARE A 
Perm 


(By Douglas Bloomfield) 
There are more than 3,000 different chemi- 
cal additives in our food supply. 
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Many are useful. Others contribute only a 
cosmetic effect. Some are dangerous. 

Additives help retard spoilage, improve 
flavor and add vitamins. They make beer 
foam, oranges orange and maraschino cher- 
ries red. But a few have been linked to heart 
disease, cancer and brain damage. 

Dr. Jean Mayer, President Nixon's adviser 
on nutrition, has said: “We can live perfectly 
well without additives.” 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration is 
supposed to keep a careful eye on additives, 
barring all not proven safe. But there appears 
to be a wide gap between theory and practice. 

Even President Nixon is bothered. In his 
consumer message last fall, he asked FDA 
to review and revise its list of food additives 
classified Generally Recognized as Safe 
(GRAS). 

There is concern within FDA as well. Leo 
Priedman, acting director of the agency’s 
toxicology division, said: “It is becoming 
increasingly clear that untoward effects in 
people, stemming from food additives, are 
exceedingly difficult to recognize or even es- 
tablish with any degree of certainty once 
suspicion has been aroused.” 

He feels that “every effort should be made 
to re-examine and update the safety evalua- 
tion of all such compounds at regular inter- 
vals.” 

A two-year investigation of FDA sponsored 
by consumer advocate Ralph Nader con- 
cluded that the agency “should face up pub- 
licly to what is knows privately about food 
additive regulation—that the program is a 
mess. The consumer might be more wary, 
and therefore better off, if there was no pro- 
gram of food standards designed to protect 
him.” 

Chemicals may get into foods in several 
ways: 

Deliberately added as flavorings, preserva- 
tives, enhancers and so on. 

Inadvertently introduced into food in 
manufacturing (from packages or machines, 
for example) or through natural processes 
such as formation of toxin-producing sub- 
sances in mold. 

From animals treated with veterinary 
drugs before being slaughtered. 

The use of chemicals as food additives has 
increased by more than 50% in the past 10 
years, according to FDA, which cautions that 
“many of these chemicals are known to be 
toxic in large quantities.” 

Last year FDA received 476 new applica- 
tions for food additives. 62 were approved 
and 148 rejected. 

Part of the consumer's problem in identify- 
ing what has been deliberately added to his 
food is FDA’s requirement that technical, 
not common names be used. Thus water is 
hydrogen oxide and table salt is sodium 
chloride on some labels. 

Using common names and issuing a dic- 
tionary of additives are two of the remedies 
proposed by consumer interests. 

Many additives are not even listed on food 
labels. Neither, for that matter, are the in- 
gredients of many products. These all are 
items that FDA accepts as standardized, such 
as mayonnaise, margarine, vinegar, ice cream, 
cocoa and macaroni. Even some nonstand- 
ardized foods are exempted from identifying 
spices, coloring, additives and other ingre- 
dients. 

This can be dangerous for persons with 
allergies, diabetes and other problems who 
want to avoid certain ingredients such as 
eggs, sugar and milk. About 20 million Amer- 
icans are in this category. 

Nearly all standards were set at the re- 
quest of the producers. When a standard 
of identity is agreed on, all products of that. 
type must comply with the standard on in= 
gredients. Use of some optional items is 
often allowed, but basic ingredients tend to 
be strictly controlled. 

Nonstandardized foods: must list ingre- 
dients in descending order of weight in the 
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product, but there is no requirement that 
relative amounts be noted. 

Pet foods tend to be more informatively 
labeled than human foods. This can be seen 
in a comparison of two cans of stew. The 
one for human consumption lists the in- 
gredients, but mot by percentage. The pet 
food label includes ingredients plus a per- 
centage analysis by nutrient so the dog owner 
can get the best protein buy for his pet. 

The human consumer, by reading food 
labels, has no idea how much beef is in his 
beef stroganoff, peanuts in peanut butter, 
orange juice in orange drink, strawberries 
in strawberry jam, meat in hot dogs or 
chicken in chicken soup. 

Copies of standards for specific products 
are available to consumers who send a re- 
quest to the FDA, Washington, D.C. Alert 
shoppers have learned that the difference 
between two or more brands or a standard- 
ized product is primarily price, and thus 
they are able to save money. 

Industry strenuously fights efforts for full 
disclosure of ingredients, contending that 
this would require them to give secret recipes 
to competitors. Consumerists, however, con- 
tend that they would not be disclosing 
recipes or production methods, but would 
merely be telling cutomers what they are 
eating and how much of iv. 

“The various FDA food standards and 
exemptions now in force read like a catalogue 
of favors to special industrial interests,” said 
the Nader study. 

It called the GRAS list "a tool for suppres- 
sion of consumer information, allowing 
dozens of ingredients unknown to consumers 
to be used in‘food.” 

The GRAS concept should be abolished, it 
added, and in the meantime the number of 
items should be drastically reduced, remov- 
ing éach chemical about which there is even 
a single doubt. 

FDA Commissioner Charles C. Edwards said 
the review of the GRAS list requested by 
President Nixon is being done “within the 
context of an over-all look at the safety of 
our food supply.” He expects to be halfway 
through the list by next summer. 

The study, Edwards said, will apply “1970 
scientific knowledge to safety judgments 
which in fact were last made 15 to 20 years 
ago.” 

The FDA is responsible for evaluating all 
chemicals proposed as food additives and to 
establish a tolerance level for each. But it 
was allowed to exempt more than 600 chem- 
icals from clearance requirements “because 
they were considered safe by experts” and 
put on the GRAS list, according to the 
agency. 

Cyclamates were one of those “safe” chem- 
icals. The artificial sweetner was banned last 
year as a possible cause of cancer. Another, 
still on the list, is monosodium glutamate 
(MSG), the flavor enhancer. 

Recent studies indicate that MSG “is po- 
tentially hazardous,” FDA reports, but 
“available information is insufficient to jus- 
tify action.” Research is continuing. 

Cyclamates were banned last fall under the 
Delaney amendment to the FDA law, which 
requires removal of any additive causing can- 
cer in test animals. 

Critics have assailed the law from both 
sides. 

Some, like Edwards, feel it is too rigid and 
leaves no room for administrative or scien- 
tific discretion, They argue that even salt 
and sugar could be harmful in excessive 
amounts. This has not been proven, how- 
ever. 

The Nixon administration reportedly is 
Planning to ask Congress to repeal the De- 
laney amendment. 

Others, like Nader, say the law is not 
strong enough. They oppose giving political 
appointees such discretionary powers. They 
also want the measure to cover additives 
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which may cause genetic damage and birth 
defects. 

“In view of the possibility that other ad- 
ditives may be as dangerous as the cycla- 
mates,” says the agency, “it now appears 
essential that FDA and the food-additive in- 
dustry jointly reevaluate over the next three 
years all of the known GRAS additives, other 
additives that have been unilaterally classi- 
fied by industry as GRAS, and some approved 
additives for which tolerances now in exist- 
ence may have to be changed.” 

The Plain Dealer has learned that Nader 
may not be willing to wait three years and 
is considering filing suit in federal court to 
have the GRAS list abolished. 

In the use of many additives, Nader says, 
the agency “has permitted a sell-now, test- 
later posture by the companies. FDA has 
admitted that it has heavily relled on sum- 
mary assurances by food companies about 
additives and has not checked in detail the 
raw test data.” 

Consumer interest want the government 
not to rely on industry labs but to do as 
much of the testing as possible and to super- 
vise more closely testing it cannot do itself. 

The additive problem can be seen well in 
five examples: 

MSG, salt and sugar were added to baby 
food, with FDA permission, for no other pur- 
pose than to make the food palatable to 
mothers. Despite scientific evidence showing 
that MSG caused brain damage in mice and 
the urging of its removal by Dr. Mayer; FDA 
resisted taking action. 

The baby food producers themselves finally 
removed the ingredient voluntarily in the 
wake of unfavorable publicity, But the FDA 
still has taken no further action of MSG or 
on any other unnecessary ingredients in baby 
food. 

The presence of MSG must be listed on all 
products except mayonnaise, French dressing 
and salad dressing. Its function is to enhance 
flavor. 

Red 4 is an artificial food coloring described 
by the World Health Organization as danger- 
ous to humans. When the FDA considered de- 
claring it unsafe, the producers of maras- 
chino cherries argued that nobody eats 
enough of their product to do any harm. The 
FDA bowed to pressure and excluded Red 4 
from all foods except maraschino cherries. No 
health warning is required on the label. 

Cyclamates, the artificial sweeteners, were 
first linked to cancer in PFDA’s own labs about 
20 years before the agency slapped a ban on 
them. 

Caffeine is added to cola and Dr. Pepper 
soft drinks, but the makers of those bever- 
ages won FDA permission to keep that infor- 
mation off their labels by having them de- 
clared ‘standard ingredients. All other soft 
drinks containing caffeine, however, must 
reveal that fact on their labels. FDA scien- 
tists and officials opposed the exemption but 
bowed under pressure from the White House, 
a U.S. Senator and the industry. 

The Senator was Richard Russell, D.-Ga,, 
who called FDA to express “interest” in the 
matter, according to former Associate Com- 
missioner Kenneth Kirk in an interview with 
Life magazine. The world’s largest cola pro- 
ducer is one of Russell’s constituents, At- 
lanta-based Coca-Cola. 

Some approved food colorings in baked 
goods have been found to decompose during 
baking or to react with vitamins in food to 
form compounds whose effects are unknown. 

The FDA reports that about 10 million 
Americans get some form of food poisoning 
every year. 

Although development of new foods and 
new technology have ended some forms of 
contamination, these same “improvements” 
bring an increased threat to health. 

“Technology has also contributed to the 
proliferation of products about which rela- 
tively little is known and has actually in- 
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creased the potential for widespread food- 
borne epidemics to occur, FDA reports. 

“At the same time,” it continues, “changes 
in food processing methods have tended to 
disguise some common indicators of .con- 
tamination, such as decomposition, noxious 
gases and discoloration, that used to alert 
consumers that food fight be unsafe.’’ 

But safety is not the only consideration, 
according to Edwards. Effectiveness and qual- 
ity of food also must be considered. 

“If I am reading consumer complaints cor- 
rectly, among other things, they are saying 
that at least for some foods, there must be 
a positive gain or benefit in the food or, in 
the case of food additives, there must be a 
positive reason for its use,” he said. 

Toward this end, he added, FDA plans to 
establish nutritional guidelines for selected 
classes of foods. 

These would not be formal standards of 
nutritional quality, he explained, but infor- 
mal guidelines for industry to follow volun- 
tarily. 

This would involve agency-industry col- 
laboration on deciding how nutritional qual- 
ity should be explained on food labels. 

“We would then expect that commercial 
pressures would cause processors to use the 
guidelines in formulating and designing their 
products,” Edwards said. “If they do so ex- 
tensively, there will be no reason to consider 
a mandatory mechanism.’ 


Foop MAKERS QUIETLY RECALL ITEMS 
(By Douglas Bloomfield) 

Food manufacturers often quietly remove 
products from the market for reasons run- 
ning from labeling mixups to bacterial con- 
tamination. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
which has jurisdiction over these actions, 
publishes a weekly list of recalls reported by 
the industry. 

The FDA reported 138 food recalls last year, 
268 seizures, 174 citations, 17 prosecutions 
and 7 injunctions. 

In the first three months of 1970, FDA 
seized 33 food products because of adulter- 
ation with filth, detained 220 imported food 
shipments for the same reason and instituted 
criminal prosecution proceedings against 8 
firms. 

In addition, the industry instituted about 
100 recalls by the middle of the year, includ- 
ing one by a midwestern supermarket chain 
involving 72 different products adulterated 
by rodents in its warehouse. 

Recall is a voluntary action by the manu- 
facturer or distributor to remove a product 
from the market. It can be initiated by an 
FDA request if the agency feels there is a 
serious health hazard. But the FDA request 
has no legal basis and there is no penalty 
for refusal, although the agency does have 
some alternatives. 

It can seize an adulterated product and, 
through the U.S. Justice Department, go to 
court to keep it off the market. 

Although the agency’s authority is prod- 
uct-oriented, it can take criminal action 
against persons or firms it considers respon- 
sible for a bad product. A citation is issued 
and an informal hearing held by the FDA— 
usually following civil action against the 
product—before deciding to ask the Justice 
Department to prosecute. 

The FDA has no power of injunction or 
authority to issue cease and desist orders. 
These must come from the federal courts. 

The Justice Department is the FDA's 
lawyer, and if the attorney general does not 
want to take a case, for whatever reason, 
the agency can’t look for another lawyer. 
The case is dropped. 4 

Beyond the obvious need to build a good 
legal case before going to court, the FDA 
also must be aware of the political impli- 
cations of its action for the administration 
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in power, say its critics, Political considera- 
tions long have influenced operation of the 
small agency, insiders admit. 

Voluntary withdrawals of products from 
the market. appear on the FDA Weekly Re- 
call Report, a little-known government pub- 
lication printed in small type and given lim- 
ited distribution. 

It is sent to about 350 newspapers, radio 
and television stations, periodicals, trade 
publications, government agencies and 
“some industry people,” according to FDA's 
information office. 

This means it is received by only a small 
percentage of the nation’s 21,000 regularly 
published newspapers, magazines and trade 
journals. 

An FDA press officer said the list is sent 
only to those who have requested it at one 
time or another, and that most recipients 
ignore it. 

This is because they do not realize the 
importance of the document, he speculated. 
FDA makes no effort to draw attention to 
important items on the list or offer addi- 
tional explanation, as many government 
agencies do when they issue statistical and 
technical information. 

The FDA press man said that if more effort 
Were made to publicize the information on 
the list, it would take longer to get out be- 
cause of red tape and probably would be 
suppressed by the politically sensitive Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department, of which 
FDA is a part. 

With this philosophy, rarely is any effort 
made to draw attention to dangers revealed 
on the recall list. 

In fact, on only one occasion this year did 
the agency make an extra effort to warn the 
public, That was when a shipment of frozen 
pizzas were found to contain mushrooms con- 
taminated with deadly botulism organisms. 

Distribution of the pizzas had been so ex- 
tensive, the agency admitted, they could not 
be collected quickly enough without public 
notice. 


Ralph Nader, the consumer gadfiy, has 
urged announcement in news media of all 
major recalls by the HEW secretary for the 
quickest, widest possible exposure. 

Manufacturers and distributors of the 
products ordered off the market are under no 


obligation to warn consumers, and they 
don't. 

Many in the consumer movement feel those 
in the food industry responsible for the bad 
products should be required by law to warn 
the public through prominent advertise- 
ments in the media and prominent notices in 
stores. 

Recall is sometimes turned into a public 
relations gimmick, charged one consumerist. 

“When heat is on, the company says, Oh 
yes. We're recalling it.” But the recall is only 
one way—to the distributors,” he said. 

“They don’t consider the consumers. The 
question is how strenuous and conscientious 
is their effort: Do they warn consumers? Do 
they call the news media? The answer is al- 
most always no.” 

One of the largest recent recalls was an or- 
der to remove about 14 million servings of 
five types of packaged soups because they 
contained noodles contaminated with sal- 
monella, a bacteria that causes food poison- 
ing. 

The soup company began recalling the 
soups March 25 by notifying its distributors 
and the government of the bacterial con- 
tamination. The public was not warned un- 
til the middle of April, when the matter was 
item 29 on the FDA’s weekly recall list. 

A company spokesman told The Plain 
Dealer his company felt it had no obli- 
gation to warn the public of the danger, al- 
though an estimated 65,000 servings of the 
recalled soup were being consumed daily. 

The soup episode was not unusual. Most, 
if not all, companies feel the same way. They 
Say it is the government's responsibility to 
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alert the public. Fear of adverse publicity is 
behind industry reluctance. 

Lack of adequate public warning is one 
Teason FDA recalls are never totally success- 
ful. Another reason, according to an agency 
spokesman, is the fact an unknown num- 
ber of products are purchased and consumed. 

Critics of the FDA and its recall process 
Say the consumer will not be properly pro- 
tected until the agency becomes master 
rather than servant of the industry it is sup- 
posed to regulate, ends its reliance on in- 
dustry self-regulation and gets stronger en- 
forcement powers. 

Food recall for the first half of 1970 show 
a wide variety of health-related problems: 

Several hundred thousand pounds of pop- 
corn containing “rodent contamination.” 

Candy bars short weighted—-25% below 
the amount marked on the label. 

Nonfat dry milk contaminated with sal- 
monella. 

Frozen strawberry pies containing rodent 
contaminated fruit. 

More than 20,000 boxes of thyme season- 
ing with salmonella. 

Over 64,000 cases of baby foods discolored 
by suspected breakdown of enamel on the 
underside of the lid. 

Seasoned bread crumbs adulterated with 
pieces of paper and cellophane. 

Egg noodles with salmonella. 

Two thousand cases of candy with insect 
and rodent contamination. 

About 460,000 cases of sliced pimentos 
with glass particles found in some jars. 

And a wide variety of foods containing bac- 
teria, oil thinner, broken glass, insect parts 
and pesticides. 

HARMFUL Foop OR DRUGS? TELL FDA OFFICE 
ABOUT Ir 


Most of the action taken by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration against food pro- 
ducers. who cheat on composition, weight, 
packaging and other aspects of their products 
has been in response to consumer complaints, 
the agency admits. 

Consumers who come across a food, drug, 
cosmetic or health device they think is mis- 
labeled, unsanitary or otherwise harmful are 
urged by the FDA to report it. 

“Of course,” says the agency, “the FDA will 
not take action solely on your complaint, but 
it will investigate your report promptly and 
act if necessary.” 

Complaints can be mailed or called into 
the FDA Cleveland office or directly to 
Washington. 

The report to the FDA should clearly de- 
scribe the problem, product, package, and 
place purchased. Remains of the suspected 
product or the container should be retained, 
along with any unopened. packages of the 
product bought at the same time. 

If injury or illness is involyed, it should 
be reported to a doctor. 

The matter also should be reported to the 
manufacturer, packer or distributor of the 
product as well as the store where it was 
purchased. 

Other complaints on foods, drugs and cos- 
metics should be referred to proper author- 
ities: suspected false advertising to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; meat and poultry 
products to state or federal agriculture de- 
partments; restaurant sanitation to local 
health authorities and products made and 
Sold exclusively within Ohio should be re- 
ee to local or state health and legal offi- 
cials, 


FDA LISTED 20 Foops as RECALLED 
Last MONTH 


Twenty voluntary food recalls by manu- 
facturers and distributors were reported in 
the first three weeks of last month by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. All but 
two were aimed at removing adulterated and 
contaminated products from the market, 
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The others involved a misbranded beverage 
and a food additive with a banned ingredient, 
cyclamate. 

The actions were listed in the FDA weekly 
recall reports for weeks ending July 8, 15 
and 22. 

Only three of the products were distributed 
on the retail level tn Ohio, according to the 
FDA. They are: 

Treasure Isle frozen cooked shrimp in plas- 
tic bags, packed by Ocean Products Inc. of 
Dover, Fia. Samples checked by the FDA con- 
tained salmonella, bacteria that cause food 
poisoning. About 40,000 pounds of the product 
are on the market. Packages involved are 
those coded 01590—the first 0 is 1970 and the 
159 is the numbered day of the year, June 8— 
and earlier, 

Hickory Farms of Ohio ginger marmalade 
in 12-ounce glass jars, manufactured by Char- 
lotte-Charles Inc. of Evanston, Ill., and dis- 
tributed by Hickory Farms of Ohio, Toledo. 
Insect fragments were found in a sample of 
one raw ingredient, diced ginger. About 408 
jars remain on the market. Cases are marked 
B39 70, 

Bravo Enriched Macaroni, in six-ounce 
boxes marked “an ideal first solid food for 
babies,” manufactured by Bravo Macaroni 
Co. of Rochester, N.Y. Twelve of 142 cases are 
estimated to remain on the market. They are 
marked 031870 on the shipping cartons. FDA 
analysis found salmonella contamination. 


FDA Farttinc To Prorecr PUBLIC 


For a variety of reasons, the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration is failing its mis- 
sion to protect the quality and safety of the 
nation’s food supply. 

Some of the reasons lie in limitations on 
ite legal authority and budget. 

It does not have the power to subpoena 
witnesses or to compel food firms to dis- 
close records, Its funds for plant inspec- 
tions, sample testing and analysis have in- 
creased only 1% in the last decade, while 
shipments of foods by manufacturers have 
increased 15 times. 

Congress should give these deficiencies 
immediate attention. 

Other reasons for FDA’s failure lie in 
attitudes within the department that put in- 
terests of the food industry above those of 
the public that the FDA is supposed to be 
serving; in a fossilized bureaucracy that re- 
sists reforms that top administrators con- 
cede are necessary, and in poor use of the 
limited powers at FDA’s command, 

These are problems that FDA Commis- 
sioner Charles C. Edwards must solve. 

He had said that the major problem is 
to get the critics off his back so that the 
FDA could settle down and initiate essential 
reforms. 

We think the major problem is to make 
concern for the public the paramount issue 
in determining FDA policies. 

Many present policies show that the FDA 
has become the captive of the industry it 
regulates. 

Recalls of spoiled or contaminated food, 
for example, are done quietly on an intra- 
industry basis. Only rarely does the public 
learn from the FDA that there is a danger 
some particular batch of a food product may 
be contaminated and should not be con- 
sumed, 

This policy spares the industry embar- 
rassment, but does not protect the con- 
sumer who may have purchased—and 
eaten—a package of food from the spoiled 
batch before it could be removed from store 
shelves. 

The FDA relies too heavily on voluntary 
compliance with sanitation regulations. 

It has cut back its program of inspec- 
tion and product sampling for control of 
bacterial contamination. Inspections were 
virtually halted for three months this year 
when the food surveillance budget ran out. 

The FDA should strengthen, not weaken, 
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its enforcement program. It should plead 
for more funds if they are needed. 

It should publicize food recalls. It should 
make public the names of the firms which do 
not allow FDA to conduct inspections or 
refuse to yield information on product qual- 
ity. It should crack down on the big offend- 
ers, and devote less time and energy to 
minor offenders. 

There is much to be done to make the 
FDA an effective agency, Commissioner Ed- 
wards should not wait until the criticism 
dies down before getting on with the needed 
reforms. 


PROTECT THE Foop SHOPPER 


It is.wrong to sell food containing additives 
not proved to be safe. 

It is wrong to sell food with ingredients 
unspecified which could endanger consum- 
ers’ health, 

There are too many gaps in food laws. 
There is too much lag between application 
and final test results, at the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. Enforcement by the 
FDA is soft instead of tough. 

Consumers meanwhile are baffied by fine 
print and technical] terminology on packaged 
foods. And the food laws let some foods be 
sold without listing actual ingredients for 
the shopper. 

FDA agents ought to be like “the Untouch- 
ables,” a corps of airtight enforcers like In- 
ternal Revenue or G-men, Instead, many 
FDA men are doubtful about FDA standards 
and practices, 

On the FDA's list of substances “gener- 
ally regarded as safe’—the so-called GRAS 
Iist—are some widely used additives which 
FDA men themselves do not regard as safe. 

Cyclamates were on that “safe” list 20 
years after they had been linked to cancer 
in FDA's own laboratory experiments. They 
were only banned last fall, as an additive In 
food production. 

Even then, there was no ban on sales of 
foods containing cyclamate sweeteners. Even 
now, behind the labels of catsup, mayonnaise 
and ice cream may be hidden sweeteners 
and colorings and other ingredients a con- 
sumer may not want or may be forbidden 
to eat. 

The food code allows those and other 
“standardized” products to be sold without 
listing their ingredients. 

When ingredients are’ listed, their names 
are technical and almost no consumer can 
tell if they are good or bad. What consumer 
knows if he ought to eat or stay away from 
hydrolized vegetable protein or hydrogenated 
corn oll or a cola drink which—most likely— 
contains caffeine? 

Ingredients are listed by weight, heaviest 
first. But the first ingredient may be 90% 
of the weight in the package, and the second 
could be 1%, for all the package tells. 

Americans use more packaged and pre- 
pared foods every year. Use of chemical food 
additives has increased more than 50% in 
10 years. Grocery buyers cannot test for hid- 
den chemical dangers. 

The FDA must be those citizens’ agents. 
The FDA should have power to block use of 
any additive until it is proved safe. It should 
have power to require that food packages in- 
form purchasers fully, in understandable 
language. 

The customer has to pay good, genuine 
money to the seller. The seller should be 
equally honest, offering good, genuine prod- 
ucts in which the customer can put his 


MISS WENDY WINGFIELD, MISS 
pari =p CAROLINA TEENAGER 
1 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
always a sincere pleasure to learn of 
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honors which come to South Carolinians. 
It is especially pleasing when such hon- 
ors are attributed to young people who 
display a strong sense of patriotism. 

I have never subscribed to the theory 
that this generation of young people is 
worse than other generations—that they 
are more rebellious, less respectful to 
their parents, or more inclined to be 
violent. 

On the contrary, the young people of 
the present probably contain more tal- 
ent, more ambition, and more maturity 
than most in the past. They have, to a 
large extent, been maligned by excessive 
publicity given to isolated groups and 
individuals who do not wish our country 
well. 

Mr. President, there is, in my State of 
South Carolina, a young lady who has 
demonstrated attributes which should 
bring high esteem to her generation. 

She is Miss Wendy Wingfield of Co- 
lumbia, who holds the title of Miss South 
Carolina Teenager 1971. This 17-year-old 
high-school junior was asked to write a 
theme on “What’s Right With America,” 
as part of the competition. 

In talking to reporters about this 
paper, Miss Wingfield said that: 

Having the freedom to sit and write about 
America, or brag about America is what is 
right with America. 


This simple sentence explains in such 
an eloquent way the freedoms that Amer- 
icans enjoy. It is reassuring to know that 
these values are prized and cherished by 


‘those who will come after us. 


Mr. President, a feature article about 
Miss Wingfield appeared in the Janu- 
ary 31 issue of the State, Columbia 
S.C. This feature, written so well by Mrs, 
Linda Caughman, paints an excellent 
portrait of the young lady who repre- 
sents our State as Miss Teenager 1971. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle and the text of Miss Wingfield’s 
theme be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“Miss TEENA H AN INDIVIDUAL IN FASHION 


AND LIFE STYLE 
(By Linda Caughman) 

“I used to be a terrible tomboy, playing 
football and really getting into it. About two 
years ago when I started dating, I reformed 
and now I’m very glad I’m a girl,” Wendy 
Wingfield said. 

Wendy has certainly outgrown all her tom- 
boyishness. In September she won the title 
of Miss South Carolina Teenager 1971 and 
represented South Carolina in the Miss 
American Teenager competition in Palisades 
Park, N.Y. 

The blond, blue-eyed, 17-year-old Spring 
Valley junior could be best described as a 
well-rounded All-American girl. 

An important part of the Miss South Caro- 
lina Teenager contest was writing and read- 
ing a theme on “What’s Right with America.” 
Wendy said, “I wrote that having the free- 
dom to sit and write about America or brag 
about America was what was right with 
America. In Russia they can't do that.” 

Wendy has lived in Columbia with her 13- 
year-old sister, Darcy, her white poodle 
named Bebe, her goldfish, who doesn't have 
a name, and her mother and step-father, Mr. 
and: Mrs. Randall E. Thornton, for the past 
three years. 

“I lived in Seattle, Washington, most of my 
life and in California when I was real little,” 
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Wendy said. “People seem to be the same 
everywhere except for the way they talk. I 
like the South because you feel like you're 
somebody here.” 

Wendy lives in a brand new, very modern 
house in the North Trenholm area. “Our 
house on this same lot burned down last 
March while we were at the beach It was 
terrible. Nothing was saved, except the brick 
which were still intact. We rebuilt using al- 
most the same house plan,” she said. 

“It was great fun decorating the new 
house. My favorite thing about the house is 
the slanted celling. It gives me the feeling of 
being free. 

“I decorated my own room,” said Wendy, 
who has inherited her mother’s talent for 
painting abstracts and love of modern de- 
signs. “It is real modern and my favorite 
piece is my chair which is round and striped. 

“I picked out the wallpaper in the bath- 
room. It has big yellow flowers. When you 
get to choose things, they mean & lot more 
to you,” Wendy continued. 

Contagiously spreading her pride in. her 
family’s home, Wendy pointed out the red, 
black and white color scheme in the den and 
the kitchen. The modern, basic furniture and 
the cathedral ceiling fit her personality per- 
fectly. 

Attired in a purple, clingy blouse with a 
draw string neckline and jeans sporting a 
patch on the hip pocket (saying “Randy”) 
and tennis shoes, Wendy said, “My boyfriend 
sewed his name on them and gave me the 
jeans for a Christmas present. That’s what 
makes them special. 

“I wear what I like and what looks good 
on me. I'm kind of moody. Sometimes I 
like to wear something feminine and some- 
times I like to wear a suit. I could just live 
in pants, though. I love jeans and tennis 
shoes.” Wendy gave her views of fashion. 

“I have one midi because I fell in love 
with it. I didn’t care what length it was. It 
could have been down to my toes and I 
wouldn’t have cared. I just liked the dress 
itself.” Wendy is one girl who is not going to 
let fashion designers dictate to her, she said. 

Wendy completed the professional model- 
ing course at a local studio, and has done 
some department store television advertise- 
ments. “I really modeled more before the 
pageant than I have after the pageant, she 
said. “I'm on a junior fashion board,” 

Having never seriously considered a career 
in modeling, Wendy said that modeling is 
just something she enjoys doing now. She 
won a $900 scholarship to Bauder Fashion 
Institute in Atlanta and plans to take the 
fashion course as soon as she graduates from 
high school. 

“I would never have gone out and entered 
the Miss South Carolina Teenager 1971 
Pageant, but since it was placed before me 
I decided to try,” Wendy admitted. 

She was entered in the contest by her 
modeling instructor, who, Wendy said, “in- 
stilled confidence in me.” 

Relating how her family reacted to her 
winning the title, Wendy said, “My mother 
was the most thrilled person there ever was. 
I think my sister was pretty happy, but she 
doesn't say much.” 

Along with most other teenagers, Wendy 
thinks about what she will do after high 
school graduation. Although she wants to 
squeeze in the course at Bauder, she is defi- 
nitely interested in college. Still undecided 
as to where she wants to go, she has con- 
sidered the University of South Carolina be- 
cause it is so close to home. 

“I would hope to live in a dorm so I could 
be independent. I think that is every teen- 
ager’s dream. But I'd probably come run- 
ning home to Mama,” Wendy said, 

“I told the judges in the contest that I 
wanted to be a corporation lawyer, but I 
don’t anymore. A close friend of our family 
is one and I still think it is a cool thing to do. 
I’ve thought about being a stewardess,” she 
said. 
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Wendy displays the typical whimsicalness 
of'women. “I would say that my favorite color 
is yellow, but my friends know that I wear 
purple all the time, s0 I had better say that 
my favorite color is purple. But my room is 
yellow,” she explained. 

Although quite unsure of what she plans 
to do in the future, the 5-feet-4, 105 pound 
Miss South Carolina Teenager knows what 
she likes to do with her free time. “I would 
rather spend time reading than watching 
television. Or go for walks. There is so much 
going on that is real that I'd rather not watch 
something that’s not even material,” Wendy 
Said very seriously. 

Other varied interests are watching foot- 
ball games and reading and writing poetry. 
“But the main activity I love is painting. 
My favorite picture is a Japanese lady wear- 
ing a kimono in a Japanese garden,” she 
added. 

The active 17-year-old, whose favorite sub- 
jects in school are sociology, U.S. history and 
English, belongs to the Drama Club, the 
Spanish Club and the Junior Civinettes. 

Pulling back her medium length blonde 
hair, parted down the middle, flipped up on 
the ends, Wendy said enthusiastically, “To 
earn money to pay for pictures, the Junior 
Civinettes are all going to wear T-shirts say- 
ing “slave” and work for the other students 
to make money one day soon.” 

Praising the new Spring Valley School, 
Wendy said, “We have a great faculty and 
great coaches. I hope we can really make a 
name for ourself like Dentsville did.” She at- 
tended Dentsville last year. 

The vivacious young teenager announced 
that she is a Scorpion. “I really haven’t met 
that many Scorpions,” she said with some 
amazement, “I like to read my horoscope and 
then if it comes true, I say, ‘Ah, ha, maybe 
there is something to it.’" 

The conversation kept shifting to the many 
things which interest Wendy Wingfield. “Did 
you see ‘Love Story?’ I think that was just 
the best movie. I’m usually very emotional, 
but I’m proud to say I just had one tear. Two 
girls sitting next to us were sobbing so hard, 
Randy and I just had to laugh at them,” 
Wendy said. 

“Randy,” is Randy Jacobs, a Carolina fresh- 

man. “We've been going steady for six months 
exactly. He played football for A.C. Flora and 
in the Shrine Bowl and the North-South All- 
Star game last year. I think he’s really spe- 
cial and I like him a lot,” she said with a 
grin. 
Suddenly remembering that she had not 
taken the trip to Florida which she won 
when she was chosen Miss South Carolina 
Teenager 1971, Wendy contemplated whether 
she should take it over Easter vacation or 
during the summer. 

“I haven't been anywhere by myself to 
really see what it’s like. But I like to travel 
with my family,” she admitted. 

In line with her love of novelty and excite- 
ment Wendy said, “I just love to be on a jet 
because it goes so fast.” 

It seems that Wendy does not hesitate to 
try anything once. “You know,” she said, 
“two things I just tasted that I really like 
are squirrel stew and rutabagas. But my 
favorite foods still are spaghetti and ham- 
burgers. 

“My mother said that the way your per- 
sonality was projected to the judges was the 
main thing in the Miss South Carolina Teen- 
ager contest,” Wendy explained as the rea- 
son she thinks she won. It is certainly no 
mystery how Wendy Wingfield stole the show 
if personality had anything to do with it. 

WHAT'S RIGHT ABOUT AMERICA? 
(By Wendy Wingfield) 

Many things! .. . For instance; pistachio 
ice-cream, Bozo the Clown, sweatpea incense, 
half-price Beattle albums, and the late, late, 
late show! 
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But even more, what’s infinitely right 
about America is that an American can have 
a dream become a reality; because America’s 
middle name is opportunity. Now, more than 
ever, there is the chance to achieve your 
special dream—effort is the key word. 

I believe, with all my heart, that “my” 
generation will put forth such effort needed 
to help respect our Flag, support our Con- 
stitution, obey our laws, and defend our 
great country against all enemies. 

The mere fact that one seventeen-year-old 
girl can have this sincere faith binding her 
to her country is what is truly right about 
America. 


THE INVASION OF LAOS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, by President 
Nixon’s conscious decision to support the 
South Vietnamese invasion the southern 
panhandle of Laos has now become the 
testing ground of Vietnamization. And 
the evidence to date seems to be proving 
that Vietnamization will not end the war. 

Vietnamization was supposed to buy 
enough time to make the South Viet- 
namese Army competent to cope with the 
military situation in South Vietnam on 
its own. We were led to hope that Viet- 
namization would, thereby, permit the 
withdrawal of American fighting men so 
that in the foreseeable future none of 
our forces would be left in Vietnam. Viet- 
namization was going to end the war, 
principally by demonstrating to the 
enemy that they could never win and 
ought therefore to compromise in Paris. 

The reports already in from the Laos 
operation contradict each of these .as- 
sumptions. 

In fairness, it does appear that the 
ARVN are fighting more competently 
than they did several years ago. But that 
is not the real question. The real ques- 
tion is whether, after nearly 2 years of 
Vietnamization, the ARVN show signs of 
improving enough to handle the military 
situation by themselves. The Laotian in- 
vasion raises serious questions about this. 
So far it appears that the North Viet- 
namese still have the ability to pick the 
ground on which to fight, and when they 
do, to inflict serious defeats even on the 
ARVN’s crack units—despite the most 
massive application of American air 
power Indochina has yet seen. 

The Laotian operation, like the Cam- 
bodian one before it, was supposed to 
buy time to make the ARVN capable of 
defending South Vietnam. The Cambo- 
dian operation expanded the area which 
they must defend to include yet another 
country. The current operation is not 
only expanding the area of the conflict, 
but also apparently exposing the South 
Vietnamese to a decisive military re- 
verse. The result could be a South Viet- 
namese Army which must fight three 
wars instead of one—after some. of its 
best fighting units have been destroyed. 

And what of hopes for American dis- 
engagement in the foreseeable future? 

The President’s statement on unlim- 
ited use of American airpower and the 
military's estimates of when the South 
Vietnamese will be able to take over the 
air war pose the real possibility of a 
U.S. air umbrella over operations across 
Indochina for the next 4 or 5 years. The 
scope of that kind of involvement is sug- 
gested by the fact that during the cur- 
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rent invasion of Laos our airmen are 


flying up to 1,000 sorties a day. 
And beyond that, what will a serious 
reverse for the ARVN—now or later— 


do to the pace of withdrawal of U.S. 
ground troops? American boys may well 
be bogged down longer in Vietnam be- 
cause the South Vietnamese Army is 
spread too thin and too badly weakened 
to defend its own country. 

The administration’s explanations of 
the objectives and progress of this opera- 
tion have been marked by dramatic in- 
consistencies. 

The President either deluded himself 
or sought to delude others when he indi- 
cated that the “lifeline” from North Vi- 
etnam south could be choked off by such 
a mission, thus convincing the Commu- 
nists to give up the fight. First, the ca- 
pacity of the ARVN to achieve that ob- 
jective, even temporarily, is at this point 
in serious doubt. Despite their incursion 
and intense air raids, reports persist that 
heavy traffic along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail has continued during the last 2 
weeks. Even if the South Vietnamese 
were able to block all the supply lines 
in the eastern half of the Laos panhan- 
dle the North Vietnamese could reroute 
their supplies further to the west, suf- 
fering only a temporary delay and loss 
of supplies. But in pushing the Commu- 
nist supply lines westward we run the 
risk of spreading the major action of 
the war to areas heretofore unaffected— 
the heartland of Laos and even parts of 
Thailand. On how many more innocent 
bystanders do we have to visit the hor- 
rors of modern warfare before we realize 
that expanding the war is not the way 
to end it? 

Now we are being told that an opera- 
tion that has stalled and is in danger 
of becoming a disastrous setback is on 
schedule, that its. objective is being 
achieved and that its progress is satis- 
factory. 

Last week we were told that the ARVN 
were 22 miles into Laos. Two days ago 
it was 1744 miles. Yesterday it was 16 
miles. 

Both United States and South Viet- 
namese military authorities are giving 
the impression that a battle in which a 
crack ARVN Ranger battalion fled the 
field after losing three-fourths of its men 
was at least a standoff if not a triumph. 

The town of Tchepone which was de- 
scribed as the hub of the trail network 
and a key objective when the operation 
began has now become a nonobjective. 

Furthermore, eyewitness reports con- 
tradict the statistical evidence Saigon 
and the Pentagon are citing. There is 
apparently some considerable divergence 
between the official figures and the real- 
ity of South Vietnamese losses, of North 
Vietnamese losses and American heli- 
copters shot down. 

Again a fundamental question is aris- 
ing—the right of the American people to 
know what has really happened. 

Finally and most importantly, there 
is the question of the effect of this Laos 
adventure on the chances of peace. Con- 
trary to the President's claims, I see no 
reasonable hope that the Laotian opera- 
tion will convince Hanoi that its chances 
of winning are really diminished and that 
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it ought to sue for peace. In fact, if the 
South Vietnamese reverses continue, Ha- 
noi may well end up believing they are 
much closer to a military victory than 
they themselves had thought. In any 
case, nothing about this operation would 
seem to serve the cause of a negotiated 
settlement and final peace. 

Plainly we should now be on a very 
different course, We should not be ex- 
panding the war, but trying to find ways 
to deescalate it. We should not be taking 
actions in Indochina which seem to as- 
sure our further and deeper entangle- 
ment. We should, instead, be deciding on 
a date on which to end our involvement. 
We should not be seeking a military solu- 
tion in southern Laos; we should be seek- 
ing a political solution in Paris to end the 
war in Vietnam. 


ADOPTION OF RULES BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at its 
organizational meeting on February 18, 
1971, the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare readopted its existing rules gov- 
erning the committee’s procedures. 

I send a copy of the committee’s rules 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recorp as re- 
quired by section 133B of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended. 

The committee will meet again shortly 
to consider amendments to these rules 
and any amendments then adopted will 
also be submitted for publication in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RULES AND PROCEDURES OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Rule 1. Unless the Senate is meeting at 
the time, or it is otherwise ordered, and 
notice given, the Committee shall meet regu- 
larly at 10:30 a.m. on the second and fourth 
Thursday of each month. The Chairman may, 
upon proper notice, call such additional 
meetings as he may deem necessary. 

Rule 2. The Chairman of the Committee 
(subcommittee), or if the Chairman is not 
present, the ranking Majority member pres- 
ent shall preside at all meetings. 

Rule 3. All hearings conducted by the Com- 
mittee (subcommittee) shall be open to the 
public except: 

1. Executive sessions for the consideration 
of bills or resolutions, or 

2. For voting, or 

3. Where the Committee (subcommittee) 
by majority vote of those present orders an 
Executive session. 

Rule 4. For the purpose of conducting an 
Executive session, a majority of the Commit- 
tee (subcommittee) actually present shall 
constitute a quorum. No measure or recom- 
mendation shall be reported from the Com- 
mittee (subcommittee) unless a quorum of 
the Committee, (subcommittee) is actually 
present at the time such action is_ taken. 
Votes by proxy shall be permitted. 

Rule 5. For the purpose of conducting pub- 
lic hearings (including the taking of sworn 
testimony) a quorum shall be determined 
as follows: 

(a) For the full Committee—five members 
actually present. 

(b) For seven-member subcommittee— 
three members actually present. 

(c). For five-member subcommittee—two 
members actually present. 
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Rule 6. There shall be kept a complete 
record of all Committee (subcommittee) ac- 
tion. Such records shall contain the vyote 
cast by each member of the Committee (sub- 
committee) on any question which a “yea 
and nay” vote is demanded. 

The Clerk of the Committee, or his as- 
sistant, shall act as recording secretary of 


all proceedings before the Committee (sub- 
committee). 


Rule 7. The Committee (subcommittee) 
shall so far- -as practicable, require all wit- 
nesses heard before it, to file written state- 
ments of their proposed testimony at least 
seventy-two hours before a hearing and to 
limit their oral presentation to brief sum- 
maries of their arguments. The presiding 
officer at any hearing is authorized to limit 
the time of each witness appearing before 
the Committee (subcommittee). 

The Committee (subcommittee) shall, as 
far as practicable, utilize testimony previous- 
ly taken on bills and measures similar to 
those before it for consideration. 

Rule 8. Should a subcommittee fail to re- 
port back to the full Committee on any meas- 
ure within a reasonable time, the Chairman 
may withdraw the measure from such sub- 
committee and report that fact to the full 
Committee for further disposition. 

Rule 9. No subcommittee may schedule a 
meeting or hearing at a time designated for 
a hearing or meeting of the full Committee. 

Rule 10. It shall be the duty of the Chair- 
man to report or cause to be reported to the 
Senate, any measure or recommendation ap- 
proved by the Committee and to take or cause 
to, be taken, necessary steps to bring the mat- 
ter to a vote. 

Rule 11. No person other than members of 
the Committee (subcommittee) and members 
of the staff of the Committee, shall be per- 
mitted to attend the Executive sessions of 
the Committee (subcommittee), except by 
special dispensation of the Committee (sub- 
committee), or the Chairman thereof. 

Rule 12. The Chairman of the Committee 
(subcommittee) shall be empowered to ad- 
journ any meeting of the Committee (sub- 
committee) if a quorum is not present with- 
in fifteen minutes of the time scheduled for 
such meeting. 

Rule 13, Whenever a bill or joint resolu- 
tion repealing or amending any statute or 
part thereof shall be before the Committee 
(subcommittee) for final consideration, the 
Clerk shall place before each member of the 
Committee (subcommittee) a print of the 
statute or the part or section thereof to be 
amended or repealed showing by stricken- 
through type, the part or parts to be omitted, 
and in italics, the matter proposed to be 
added. 

Rule 14. Investigation Procedures 

a, An investigating committee (subcom- 
mittee) may be authorized only by the action 
of a majority of the committee. 

b. No investigating committee (subcom- 
mittee) is authorized to hold a hearing to 
hear subpoenaed witnesses or take sworn 
testimony unless a majority of the Members 
of the committee or subcommittee are pres- 
ent: Provided, however, that the committee 
may authorize the presence of a Majority 
and a Minority Member to constitute a 
quorum. 

c, An investigating committee (subcom- 
mittee) may not delegate its authority to 
issue subpoenas except by a vote of the 
committee (subcommittee). 

d. No hearing shall be initiated unless the 
investigating committee (subcommittee) has 
specifically authorized such hearing. 

e. No hearing of an investigating commit- 
tee (subcommittee) shall be scheduled out- 
side of the District of Columbia except by 
the majority vote of the committee (sub- 
committee) . 

f. No confidential testimony taken or con- 
fidential material presented in an executive 
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hearing of an investigating committee (sub- 
committee) or any report of the proceedings 
of such an executive hearing shall be made 
public, either in whole or in part or by way 
of summary, unless authorized by a major- 
ity of the Members of the committee (sub- 
committee). 

g. Any witness summoned to a public or 
executive hearing may be accompanied by 
counsel of his own choosing who shall be 
permitted while the witness is testifying to 
advise him of his legal rights. 

Rule 15. Subject to statutory requirements 
imposed on the Committee with respect to 
procedure, the rules of the Committee may 
be changed, modified, amended or suspended 
at any time, provided, however, that not less 
than a majority of the entire membership 
so determine at a regular meeting with due 
notice, or at a meeting specifically called for 
that purpose, 


PRESS REACTION TO SENATOR 
CASE’S RADIO FREE EUROPE INI- 
TIATIVE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently 
my close colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case), took an 
important initiative in bringing before 
the Senate and the Nation certain facts 
concerning the funding and operation of 
Radio Free Europe. Senator Case's initi- 
ative has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the press. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a selection of press articles on 
this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Jan. 24, 
1971] 


RADIO Pree EUROPE Gers SECRET AID From 
CIA, Case Says; Asks CONTROL 


(By Linda J. Heffner) 


WASHINGTON.—Sen. Clifford P, Case (R-NJ), 
charging that millions of dollars in Central 
Intelligence Agency funds is used to operate 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, is 
urging Congress to control the funding of the 
two stations. 

Case said he plans to introduce legislation 
tomorrow calling for the two propaganda 
stations to be operated “under the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation process of Congress.” 

“During the last 20 years,” Case saidin a 
Statement yesterday, “several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in U.S. Government funds have 
been expended from secret CIA budgets to 
pay almost totally for the costs of these two 
radio stations broadcasting to Eastern 
Europe. 

“In the last fiscal year alone, over $30 mil- 
lion was provided by the CIA as a direct 
government subsidy, yet at no time was Con- 
gress asked or permitted to carry out its tra- 
ditional constitutional role of approving the 
expenditure.” 


MOST COSTS LINKED TO CIA 


Case said that although Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty both claim to be non- 
governmental organizations sponsored by 
private contributions, high sources indicate 
that direct CIA subsidies pay nearly all their 
costs. 

According to Internal Revenue Service re- 
turns, he said, the combined operating cost 
of the two stations for fiscal 1969 was almost 
$34 million—21.1 million for Radio Free 
Europe and $12.8 million for Radio Liberty. 

Although Radio Free Europe conducts a 
fund-raising campaign each year, Case said, 
he has been informed that only about $12 
to $20 million in free advertising space is do- 
nated, less than $100,000 is contributed by 
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the public and gifts from corporations and 
foundations are small. 

The rest, or more than $30 million each 
year, Case said, comes from the CIA, 

Asked about Case’s charges, a CIA spokes- 
man said: 

“The Central Intelligence Agency never re- 
sponds to statements.” 

Other Washington sources report that de- 
spite insistence by the two stations that they 
are private organizations U.S. officials as- 
signed to the American consulate general in 
Munich, Germany, maintain extremely close 
contact with them, 

At least one of these officials, according 
to the sources, maintains a full-time liaison 
role to the two stations with a mission of 
assuring that their program content does 
not differ from U.S, policy. 

To keep the stations informed, the sources 
said, the liaisón man passes on a steady 
stream of classified and unclassified U.S. 
Government documents reporting on events 
in Eastern Europe. 

In addition, the sources said, U.S. Govern- 
ment security officers regularly inspect the 
headquarters of the two stations to make 
sure the facilities for keeping the classified 
material are secure. 

The sources added that the Government’s 
official connection with the stations is fur- 
ther heightened by a State Department pro- 
gram which regularly brings American em- 
bassy Officials throughout Eastern Europe to 
Munich for extensive briefing sessions, 

Case’s allegations bring to mind the 1967 
disclosure that the CIA was funding the Na- 
tional Student Association. 

At that time, a presidential commission, 
composed of John Gardner, then secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare; CIA Direc- 
tor Richard Helms, and Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, then under secretary of state, recom- 
mended that “no federal agency shall pro- 
vide covert financial assistance or support, 
direct or indirect, to any of the nation’s edu- 
cational or voluntary organizations.” 


SECURITY INSPECTION 


President Lyndon B. Johnson ordered the 
recommendation implemented by all federal 
agencies. 

Case said the bill he will introduce tomor- 
row would amend the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 to au- 
thorize funds to the two radio stations in 
fiscal 1972. 

It also will provide, he said, that no other 
federal funds could be made available to 
either Radio-Free Europe or Radio Liberty, 
except under the provisions of this Act. 

[From the Newark Sunday News, 
Jan, 24, 1971] 
Case Tres CIA To RADIO Free EUROPE 
(By John J. Farmer) 

WASHINGTON.—Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty are supported almost entirely 
by Central Intelligence Agency funds and 
should be brought under direct congressional 
financial control, Sen. Clifford P. Case, R-N.J., 
charged last night. 

He will sponsor legislation this week, Case 
said to bring both broadcast agencies under 
the congressional appropriation process. 

During the last 20 years, he said, several 
hundred million dollars have been spent from 
secret CIA budgets to pay almost the total 
cost of these stations, which broadcast to 
eastern Europe. 

“In the last fiscal year alone, over $30 
million was provided by CIA as a direct gov- 
ernment subsidy; yet at no time was Congress 
asked or permitted to carry out its traditional 
constitutional role of approving the ex- 
penditure,”’ Case charged. 

The figures on reputed CIA spending for 
the stations—which claim to be non-govern- 
ment agencies supported by private con- 
tributions—have been published before, but 
never officially acknowledged. Case said his 
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own inguiry satisfies him that the charges 
are true. 

Between $12 million and $20 million in 
free advertising space is donated annually 
to raise private contributions for the sta- 
tions, Case said, but the return from the 
public is “apparently less than $100,000.” 

Case's proposal would amend the U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act to 
authorize funds for both stations in the 
coming fiscal year and provide that no other 
federal money could be diverted to either 
station. 

A spokesman for Case said the New Jersey 
Republican hopes the legislation, if success- 
ful, will begin to lift the curtain on various 
federal secret spending, much of which, he 
feels, is no longer warranted. 

Emergency funding of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty from secret accounts 
might be understandable in an emergency 
or fora year or two, Case said. But the justi- 
fication has lessened as international ten- 
sions have eased, he said, 


[From the Trenton Sunday Times, 
Jan. 24, 1971] 


Case Wou.tp Hatr CIA Rapio FUNDING 


WASHINGTON.—If you thought that Radio 
Free Europe depended on private contribu- 
tions solicited through its extensive tele- 
vision ad campaigns, you may be surprised 
to know that it is funded largely by the 
federal government’s Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). 

So said Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N:J.), in 
announcing plans to introduce Monday legis- 
lation that would for the first time put fed- 
eral funding of RFE and Radio Liberty under 
the control of Congress. 

The New Jersey senator said that the two 
radio stations, which claim to be non-gov- 
ernmental organizations sponsored by pri- 
vate contributions, receive about $30 million 
per year from secret CIA budgets over which 
Congress has no control. 


FREE SPACE DONATED 


CIA funding allegedly accounts for near- 
ly all of the $34 million operating costs of 
the two stations, with the remainder com- 
ing from corporate contributions and citi- 
zen donations, 

Under the auspices of the Advertising 
Council, Case said, about $12—20 million in 
free ad space is donated to RFE and RL by 
television and radio stations, newspapers 
and magazines, and billboard companies. 

The reported $100,000 in citizen donations 
that result from this campaign, however, are 
a negligible portion of the RFE and RL 
budgets, Case sald. 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty were 
begun in 1950 and 1951, respectively. RFE 
broadcasts to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Rumania, while RL broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union. 

RFE and RL programming and editorial 
policies often parallel those of the Voice 
of America, the U.S. federally funded offi- 
cial. international radio station. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Jan, 24, 1971] 
Case To Lirr Cover on CIA Rapio Am 
(By George Sherman) 

Sen. Clifford P. Case, R-N.J., will present 
legislation tomorrow to end what he claims 
are secret multimillion dollar subsidies given 
by the Central Intelligence Agency to pri- 
vate American radio stations broadcasting 
to Communist Europe. 

According to a statement issued yesterday, 
Case charges that last fiscal year alone the 
CIA gave “over $30 million” to Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty “as direct govern- 
ment subsidy.” Both supposedly are non- 
governmental anti-Communist stations. Both 
are based in Munich, Germany. 

“During the last 20 years several hundred 
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million dollars in United States Government 
funds have been expended from secret CIA 
budgets to pay almost totally for the costs 
of these two radio stations broadcasting to 
Eastern Europe,” Case charged. 

SUBSTITUTE FUNDING SOUGHT 


Case, a member of both the Senate For- 
eign Relations and Appropriations commit- 
tees, said he will present legislation to bring 
the two stations under the authorization 
and appropriation process of Congress. He 
will call tenatively for a $30 million authoriz- 
ation, he said, under the amended U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948. 

Rep. Ogden R. Reid, R-N.Y., will introduce 
similar legislation in the House, Case said. 

In developing his case, Case said that in- 
come tax returns showed that the combined 
operating costs of the two stations in fiscal 
1969 were nearly $34 million ($21,109,935 for 
Radio Free Europe and $12,887,401 for Radio 
Liberty). 

Of that amount, he charged, $30 million 
came from the CIA, Less than $100,000 came 
from the public, through a free advertising 
campaign by the Advertising Council of the 
media in this country, and a “small part” 
more came from private corporations and 
foundations, Case said. 

EASING OF TENSION NOTED 

Case charged that any possible justifica- 
tion for this “covert funding” has lessened 
over the years with the easing of interna- 
tional tensions. 

The New Jersey Republican said he would 
ask that administration officials be called to 
testify before Congress on the needs of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

He noted that in 1967, after disclosures 
that the CIA was providing funds for the Na- 
tional Student Association, President John- 
son accepted a recommendation that “‘no fed- 
eral agency shall provide covert financial as- 
sistance or support, direct or indirect, to 
any of the nation’s educational or voluntary 
organizations,” 

That recommendation, which added that 
“no programs currently would justify any 
exception to this policy,” was made by John 
Gardner, then secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Richard Helms, director of 
CIA, and Nicholas Katzenbach, then under- 
secretary of State. 

“The extraordinary circumstances that 
might have been thought to justify circum- 
vention of constitutional processes” in an 
“emergency situation” years ago, said Case, 
“no longer exist.” 


EVIDENCE CITED 


Sources close to Case say evidence exists 
to prove that the two stations are really ad- 
juncts of the U.S. government. They say 
that Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
receive classified documents from the Amer- 
ican consulate general in Munich for use in 
their broadcasts. 

Furthermore, the sources say, Radio Free 
Europe sends messages to Washington—pre- 
sumably to the CIA—using the secret coding 
system of the consulate general. 

Observers here said Case merely is bring- 
ing out into the open a situation known in 
official circles for years. 


[From the Baltimore News-American, 
Jan. 24, 1971] 
SENATOR CASE ASKS OVERSEAS Rapio CIA FUND 
CUTOFF 


(By John P. Wallach) 


WAsSHINGTON.—Sen. Clifford P. Case, R.- 
N.J., announced Saturday he would introduce 
legislation Monday to stop the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) from continuing to 
bankroll Radio Free Europe (RFE) and 
Radio Liberty (RL). 

Case charged that the outlay from “secret” 
CIA funds has already cost the U.S. taxpayer 
“several hundred million dollars.” The Re- 
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publican senator called on the two organiza- 
tions to quit the pretense of acting as pri- 
vate organizations claiming to rely solely 
on voluntary contributions. 

As a replacement for covert government 
funding, Case proposed that Congress ap- 
propriate. the $30 million that is now needed 
to meet the station’s average annual budget. 
Both RFE and RL beam, in several languages, 
news to the nations of Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

Both organizations are heavily. staffed by 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain, but 
are distinct from the Voice of America, 
which is an official arm of the U.S. govern- 
ment and receives all its funding from Con- 
gress. 

Case’s allegation that the CIA continues 
te finance the two stations amounts to a 
direct attack against CIA Director Richard 
Helms, who was one of three members of a 
presidential investigatory body formed after 
the disclosure in 1967 of CIA funding of the 
National Student Association. 

The commission, which also included John 
Gardner, the secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
and Nicholas Katzenbach, then secretary of 
state, recommended “no federal assistance 
or support, direct or indirect, to any of the 
nation's educational or voluntary organiza- 
tions.” 

On March 29, 1967, President Johnson ac- 
cepted the commission’s recommendations 
and ordered that they be implemented by all 
federal agencies. 

Case announced that he would call leading 
administration officials to testify on his bill, 
charging that “during the last twenty years, 
several hundred million dollars in United 
States government funds have been expended 
from secret.CIA budgets to pay almost totally 
for the cost of these two radio stations. 

‘In the last fiscal year alone, over $30 
million was provided by CIA as a direct gov- 
ernment subsidy; yet at mo time was Con- 
gress asked or permitted to carry out its 
traditional constitutional role of approving 
the expenditure,” Case said. 

Congressional sources disclosed additional 
evidence of the links between the stations 
and the U.S. government—ties that Case be- 
lieves violate at least the spirit of the or- 
ganization’s charters with enable them to 
maintain tax privileges and other benefits as 
private, non-governmental operations. 

The evidence cited was: 

At least one foreign service officer as- 
signed to the American consulate general in 
Munich is permanently assigned to helping 
RFE and RL staffers in Munich prepare 
broadcasts. The U.S. official’s chief task is to 
assure that the program content does not dif- 
fer from U.S. foreign policy. 

In order to keep RFE and RL personnel in- 
formed on current U.S. policy, the broad- 
casters are given access to classified and un- 
classified U.S. government, including CIA, 
documents reporting on events in Eastern 
Europe, 

U.S. government security personnel reg- 
ularly inspect RFE and RL’s headquarters in 
Munich to make sure facilities for keeping 
classified material are secure. 

The State Department runs a special pro- 
gram which regularly beings American em- 
bassy officials from Eastern Europe to Munich 
to brief RFE and RL staffers. The station’s ex- 
ecutives also have the use of U.S. diplomatic 
pouches to communicate with their offices in 
Washington and New York. 

The Voice of America maintains separate 
studios in Munich but its staffers freely ex- 
change’ research, background information 
and other documents with RFE and RL per- 
sonnel. 

Case also charged that Radio Free Europe 
benefits from millions of dollars of free ad- 
vertising under the auspices of the Ad- 
vertising Council, but realizes only a frac- 
tion of this is private contributions. 
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“I have been advised that between $12 
million and $20 million in free media space is 
donated annually to this campaign while the 
return from the public is apparently less than 
$100,000,’ Case said. 

“Additionally,” the New Jersey senator 
said, “both Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty attempt to raise money from cor- 
porations and foundations, but contributions 
from these sources reportedly pay only a 
small part of their total budgets.” 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, 
Jan. 24, 1971] 


RADIO Free EUROPE “FINANCED By CIA” 


WasHIncTon.—Sen. Clifford P, Case said 
yesterday secret Central Intelligence Agency 
subsidies have financed most operating costs 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
which beam broadcasts to Eastern Europe. 

He called for an end to covert government 
financing and said he will introduce legisla- 
tion tomorrow to bring the two stations un- 
der the congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation process. 

Case, a member of both the Senate For- 
eign Relations and Appropriations Commit- 
tees, said tax returns of the two stations show 
combined operating costs of nearly $34 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969. 

DIRECT SUBSIDIES 

Although both claim to be nongovern- 
mental organizations sponsored by private 
contributions, Case (R-N.J.) said, “the bulk 
of Radio Free Europe's and Radio Liberty’s 
budgets, or more than $30 million annually, 
comes from direct CIA subsidies.” 

His legislation calls for an initial authori- 
zation of $30 million for the two stations, but 
Case said the figure could be revised as fur- 
ther information becomes available, 

He noted that, after disclosure in 1967 of 
CIA funding of the National Student Associa- 
tion, former President Johnson directed that 
no covert financial assistance should be pro- 
vided by federal agencies to education or 
voluntary organizations. 


EVIDENCE OF LINKS 


Congressional source disclosed additional 
evidence of the links between the stations 
and the U.S. government—ties that Case be- 
lieves violate at least the spirit of the organi- 
zation’s charters which enable them to main- 
tain tax privileges and other benefits as pri- 
vate, nongovernmental operations. 

The evidence cited was that: 

At least one Foreign Service Officer as- 
signed to the American Consulate General 
in Munich is permanently assigned to help- 
ing RFE and RL staffers in Munich prepare 
broadcasts. His chief task is to assure that 
the program content does not differ from 
US. foreign policy. 

In order to keep RFE and RL personnel 
informed on current U.S, policy, the broad- 
casters are given access to classified and un- 
classified U.S. government (including CIA) 
documents reporting on events in East Eu- 
rope. In addition, U.S. government security 
personnel regularly inspect RFE and RL’s 
headquarters in Munich to make sure fa- 
cilities for keeping classified materia] are 
secure. 

The State Department runs a special pro- 
gram which regularly brings American Em- 
bassy officials from Eastern Europe to Munich 
to brief RFE and RL staffers. The station’s 
executives also have the use of U.S. diplo- 
matic pouches to communicate with their 
Offices in Washington and New York. 

The Voice of America maintains separate 
studios in Munich, but its staffers freely ex- 
change research, background information 
and other documents with RFE and RL per- 
sonnel. 

CIA FUNDS 


Case said from $12 million to $20 million 
in free media space is donated annually to 
the campaign to raise funds for the two sta- 
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tions, but that “the return from the public 
is apparently less than $100,000” while con- 
tributions from corporations and foundations 
likewise account for only a small portion of 
their budgets. 

The 1969 tax returns for the two stations 
show that Radio Free Europe received $21.8 
million in contributions, gifts and grants, 
while Radio Liberty received $13 million, 
Case said. 

Breakdowns of the sources are not re- 
quired, but aides said Case had learned vir- 
tually all of the contributions were in fact 
from CIA funds. 


THE NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as the 
new chairman of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, I want to set 
forth for Senators and for the public my 
views regarding the role which the com- 
mittee should undertake to fulfill during 
the coming years. 

One hundred and two years ago, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was established, Through the years it 
has been known by different names. But 
regardless of its name, it is the commit- 
tee’s mandate which will always be cf 
first and foremost importance. 

I am proud to say that our mandate 
today is the American people, their 
needs, their hopes, and their aspirations. 
The committee sits charged with juris- 
diction over the legislative areas of edu- 
cation, labor, public health, and, indeed, 
“the public welfare generally.” This is 
a heavy but welcome responsibility, and 
I know that no committee member re- 
gards it lightly. I am honored to be 
their chairman. 

It is my intention as chairman to in- 
sure that this committee shall respond 
in the fullest possible measure to the 
needs, hopes, and aspirations of the 
American people in the 1970’s. 

To do this, the committee must play a 
vital and major role in evaluating our 
national needs and our strategies for 
meeting those needs. It is uniquely con- 
stituted to perform that role. It can do so 
through the enactment of forward-look- 
ing legislation. It can also fulfill that 
function through a major legislative re- 
view effort to guarantee that the promise 
of programs already enacted by Con- 
gress is realized by effective performance 
from those charged with their execution. 

The constituency of this committee is 
as broad as the Nation itself. It includes 
America’s 80 million working men and 
women as well as its 20 million senior 
citizens. It comprises every American in 
need of health care and every American 
who wants a decent education for his 
child. It includes America’s 26 million 
poverty stricken and its 5.4 million un- 
employed. Included, too, are the millions 
of Americans who have suffered disad- 
vantages as members of minority groups. 

AMERICA’S YOUTH 


Although the subcommittees of our 
committee have been organized so as to 
represent and act upon the needs and 
concerns of the various elements of our 
constituency, we have learned during 
the past 2 or 3 years that one major por- 
tion of our society has not been ade- 
quately represented in the councils of 
government: Our country’s youth. I 
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have on a number of occasions called 
for the creation of a Senate unit to deal 
with. the problems of youth, and I am 
now announcing the formation within 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of a subcommittee specifically de- 
voted to the needs and concerns of our 
young people—the Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth. 

The jurisdiction of our full committee 
lends itself to many of the important 
concerns about our youth; education, 
health, manpower, poverty, and drug 
abuse directly affect the course of all 
young people. Yet we must also find 
a way to talk directly with those most 
intimately involved—young Americans 
themselves. 

I intend that this new subcommittee 
will be much more than a forum for 
youthful criticism. We need intelligent, 
thoughtful contributions from our young 
people. We need answers to the disturb- 
ing questions which plague us today. We 
need a place where the best of our youth 
can present the best of their ideas. We 
need to talk together and to learn from 
one another. 

The young come from every segment 
of society. And the vital issues within the 
concern of the committee are different in 
urban centers from what they are in 
small towns and rural America, There- 
fore, we must hear from young people 
from every walk of life, from all parts 
of America. This new subcommittee can 
play an important role in meeting the 
challenges and opportunities.our young 
people provide. 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE 


During the 92d Congress this commit- 
tee’s concerns in the labor area will in- 
clude exploration of methods for coping 
more satisfactorily with nationwide la- 
bored disputes consistent with our tradi- 
tion of free collective bargaining. We will 
begin an evaluation of this country’s 
workmen’s compensation system and we 
will seek to make needed improvements 
in the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, I also intend a 
continuation of the United Mine Workers 
election investigation undertaken during 
the 91st Congress. 

There are a number of additional issues 
before the committee which directly bear 
upon the opportunities and well-being 
of our working men and women. 

Millions of working people in this 
country live in poverty because they are 
working outside the protection of the 
Federal minimum wage law. Even those 
who fall within the provisions of the 
minimum wage laws are assured an in- 
come of only $64 a week. One of the more 
effective tools to eradicate poverty and 
to reform the welfare system, in my 
judgment, is the enactment of respon- 
sible minimum wage legislation which 
guarantees to every working American 
an income sufficient to raise his family 
in pride and dignity. We will strive to 
achieve that goal in the 92d Congress. 

Moreover, with unemployment now at 
its highest level in 9 years, and with no 
visible prospect of significant or sub- 
stantial early improvement, one of the 
earliest subjects of committee action 
must be public service employment leg- 
islation, on which we have already be- 
gun hearings. Such legislation would au- 
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thorize the Secretary of Labor to con- 
tract with mayors, Governors, and other 


public agencies to hire.the unemployed 
and underemployed on jobs certified to 
be vital and necessary—jobs in educa- 
tion,..health programs, recreation, law 
enforcement, environmental protection, 
sanitation, and other areas of urgent 
public need. 

A Public Service Employment Act will 
not only create jobs which will enhance 
both the immediate and long-term em- 
ployment prospects of up to 200,000 
Americans, but will enable our State and 
local governments to provide needed serv- 
ices which they are presently unable to 
support, Unfortunately, legislation au- 
thorizing such a program was vetoed by 
the President last year; but perhaps the 
specter of continually rising unemploy- 
ment will persuade the President not to 
reject such a program this year. 

A new attempt to achieve comprehen- 
sive reform of our manpower program 
must also be undertaken during this Con- 
gress, despite the President’s veto of such 
legislation last year. 

In addition, an important priority will 
be to seek approval by the Congress of 
the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Enforcement Act. This passed the Sen- 
ate last year but died in the House Rules 
Committee. Action to provide the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
with enforcement authority is essential if 
we are to honor the commitment to 
equal opportunity which was expressed 
by the Congress in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, 

This committee must also continue and 
expand its legislative concern for the 
needs of the Nation’s migrant workers 
and provide new direction for national 
action on behalf of those who live in 
rural poverty. That in the America of the 
1970’s Americans can be subjected to 
the indignities still found in migrant 
camps and in pockets of rural poverty 
is a national disgrace. It must be cor- 
rected. 


OLDER AMERICANS 


We must also give the most serious at- 
tention to our older Americans: For the 
past 4 years as chairman of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, I have wit- 
nessed first hand the often amazing 
ability of the Nation’s older and retired 
workers to perform invaluable public 
service. 

I have therefore strongly advocated 
more effective enforcement of the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act and 
intend the committee to perform its leg- 
islative review role in order to help 
achieve that goal. 

There is no question that older Amer- 
icans, retired or not, have many years 
of able service to render to society and 
to themselves. They can be effective in 
many of our new environmental pro- 
grams. They can be effective in schools, 
in libraries, hospitals, nursing homes, and 
elsewhere. 

I hope to make enactment of the old- 
er Americans community service pro- 
gram one of the achievements of this 
Congress. Such a program, to enable low- 
income elderly individuals to provide vi- 
tally needed public services, has been 
tried out on a pilot basis. And it works. 
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We must now broaden that program to 
attract thousands of senior citizens to 
public service. They are needed in vir- 
tually every urban and rural area in the 
country. 

Another issue related to the well-being 
of aged and aging Americans is the role 
and effectiveness of the U.S. Administra- 
tion on Aging. That agency was estab- 
lished in 1965 after hearings held before 
the Special Subcommittee on Aging of 
this committee. The Congress has since 
approved legislation which has consider- 
ably broadened the responsibilities of 
AOA. And yet, within recent months, 
leaders in the field of aging have become 
concerned about the transfer of several 
important programs from the direct jur- 
isdiction of AOA. In addition, the admin- 
istration is urging sizable cutbacks in 
the AOA budget. When the Congress es- 
tablished the AOA, it intended that 
agency to be a high-level unit with di- 
rect lines of communication to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The time has come for a thorough evalu- 
ation of the downgrading of the AOA and 
the Older Americans Act. 


PENSION AND WELFARE FUNDS 


We shall also carry forward our inves- 
tigation begun last year into the general 
area of pension and welfare funds with 
particular.concern for the protections 
needed by American workers to insure 
financial security when they retire or 
are disabled. This will be a major under- 
taking, but the need is great and the time 
is now. All too many Americans reach 
retirement age expecting to receive re- 
tirement benefits but the expectation too 
often is merely a cruel illusion. These ex- 
pectations must be made a reality. 

WORKERS’ HEALTH AND SAFETY 


During the 9lst Congress one of the 
committee's, indeed the Congress’, 
proudest moments was the President’s 
signing of the occupational health and 
safety bill on December 29, 1970. The 
signing of this legislation—preceded by 
enactment of the Construction Safety 
Act and the coal mine health and safety 
law—culminated decades of effort to fill 
the wide gaps existing in Federal safety 
legislation: However, it is not enough to 
have enacted such legislation. We have 
learned from bitter experience that leg- 
islation, unless strongly and effectively 
implemented, is meaningless. We know, 
for example, that the Construction Safe- 
ty Act has been on the books for 17 
months, yet not one safety standard has 
been issued under it. We know all too 
well that the public’s outrage over the 
Bureau of Mines’ inadequate enforce- 
ment of the Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act is only surpassed by its outrage at 
the fact that there were more deaths in 
coal mining this year—after the enact- 
ment of the law—than in the previous 
year. 

This experience reinforces the conclu- 
sion that the vital role of Congress in 
conducting continuing review of the ad- 
ministration of existing Federal laws by 
the executive branch is no less important 
than its role in enacting new laws. The 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 
recognizes this and gives particular em- 
phasis to this obligation of Congress. We 
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will fulfill that obligation, both with re- 
spect to the enforcement of the various 
job safety laws, as well as other subject 
areas in which this committee has re- 
sponsibilities. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The grave crisis our Nation is experi- 
encing in the availability and delivery 
of vital health servces must be of prime 
concern to the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee in this Congress. While costs 
of medical care are skyrocketing, doubts 
about its quality and availability are 
growing. Progress in improving our sick- 
ness, disability, and mortality rates lags 
behind what has been accomplished in 
other western industrialized nations. 
There is increasing concern that our 
present systems of organizing and financ- 
ing health care may soon break down 
entirely, If major revisions are not made 
soon, millions of Americans may be un- 
able to secure even minimal levels of 
health care. 

It is clear that we must develop a sys- 
tem to make adequate health services 
available to all Americans, as well as 
bring about major improvements in the 
manner of delivering personal health 
care services. We must insure their avail- 
ability, safeguard their quality, and con- 
trol their ever-increasing costs. 

Some of the proposals which have been 
advanced for dealing with this problem 
are within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. We have an opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to provide a forum for public 
consideration of all approaches to this 
most pressing national need. 

Any program eventually adopted will 
be little more than a hoax unless we 
take steps to overcome both the existing 
grave shortage of medical and health 
personnel, and the present lack of med- 
ical facilities. Solutions to these problems 
should be considered simultaneously with 
consideration of proposals for health 
service or health insurance programs. 

This Nation’s failure to concentrate 
on the prevention of illness, as. distin- 
guished from its treatment, has been 
especially critical. Far more must be done 
to help Americans avoid diseases that 
will ultimately require costly treatment. 
My Adult Health Protection Act would 
establish a pilot program for. preventive 
screening in centers using automated de- 
vices wherever feasible. Such a program 
would be of assistance to any attempt to 
reorganize health delivery patterns. It 
could be one of the steps needed to 
make our medical resources better able to 
provide genuine service under any form 
of national health insurance. 


ALCOHOLISM AND DRUGS 


Among the specific problems in the 
health area with which this committee 
has been concerned are alcoholism and 
drug abuse, the truly critical proportions 
of which this Nation has only recently 
begun to recognize. During the past 2 
years this committee has made great 
strides in focusing congressional atten- 
tion on eradicating these twin evils. 

During the final months of the past 
session we were successful in enacting a 
Drug Abuse Education Act and an alco- 
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holism prevention and rehabilitation 
program which we all hope will help 
overcome some of the problem. But the 
task has just begun. 

Our national resources to rehabilitate 
drug abusers are shamefully inadequate. 
Attempts to treat’ addiction or abuse 
have been marked by confusion, frag- 
mentation, and lack of adequate funds. 
Too many Americans still view alcohol- 
ism and drug abuse as problems solely for 
the police. All of this must change. Un- 
less the committee provides meaningful 
solutions from the point of view of edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, the law-en- 
forcement agencies will never be able to 
manage their responsibilities. 

Our first priority must be to deal with 
these problems with a heightened sense 
of urgency, but without panic and pan- 
demonium. Certainly we must provide 
financial assistance for the development 
of new treatment and prevention tech- 
niques. Yet we cannot expect that enact- 
ment of innovative Federal programs will 
serve as an instant solution. This com- 
mittee will continue to examine what has 
been done and what others propose. Drug 
abuse and alcoholism may well be mani- 
festations of much deeper social prob- 
lems, which can only be solved through 
the exercise of many of the other respon- 
sibilities of this committee and Congress 
as a whole. And it may take years. 

One thing is certain. It is my intention 
to continue to make the solutions to alco- 
holism and drug abuse a matter of prime 
emphasis in the business of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

EDUCATION 


During the past decade the committee 
has initiated historic legislative pro- 
grams in the field of education. We have 
been able to provide substantial Federal 
assistance for the entire system of Amer- 
ican education, from elementary and 
secondary schools to our colleges and 
universities. 

Despite these efforts our education sys- 
tem is undergoing severe financial hard- 
ships at the expense of students, parents, 
and the whole fabric of our society. 

It is the responsibility of this commit- 
tee to face up to this crisis in American 
education. Our first opportunity will 
come within the next 5 months when the 
bulk of our higher education legislation 
is due to expire. But though time is short, 
we cannot permit ourselves to be pres- 
sured into enacting legislation which 
fails to improve upon current programs. 
We must take an honest, albeit painful, 
look at where we have fallen short in the 
development of a truly responsive post- 
high school educational system readily 
available to all young Americans. 

In the field of higher education I be- 
lieve that the program embodied in my 
Comprehensive Community College Act, 
which I have just reintroduced, will go 
far toward expanding educational oppor- 
tunities all across the Nation. This legis- 
lation will provide realistic options for 
youngsters who have not made career 
choices; it will offer those students who 
have dropped out of 4-year colleges the 
chance to return to higher education; 
and it will afford the opportunity for 
continuing education to adultssof all 
ages, 
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Ofcourse, higher education cannot 
and will not be the sole focus of this as- 
pect of the committee's responsibilities. 
We must also provide adequate means for 
financing our elementary and secondary 
schools. The newly-enacted elementary 
and secondary education amendments 
established a Commission on School Fi- 
nances, and it is my hope that this com- 
mittee will turn its attention to this dif- 
ficult problem. 

In dealing with the problems of school 
financing we must not lose sight of the 
fact that in the final analysis the focus 
of concern must be the individual stu- 
dent. New ways of treating children as 
individuals should be examined, so that 
both the deprived and the gifted child 
are given appropriate attention in the 
teaching process. 

We will also have an opportunity to 
demonstrate greater concern for the edu- 
cation and care of our children when we 
consider extension of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act..I believe that such pro- 
grams.as Headstart should be substan- 
tially broadened to include a far greater 
range of children, and that considerably 
expanded resources for child day-care 
centers should be provided. 


TRANSITION TO PEACE 


A further area of vital interest to the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
concerned as it is with emloyment op- 
portunities of our citizens, as well as the 
allocation of the Nation’s resources to 
such programs as those in the areas of 
health, education, and poverty, is the 
conversion of wartime spending and war- 
time production to peacetime purposes. 
We must be concerned with how the pro- 
ductive capacities and attendant employ- 
ment which have supported the Viet- 
nam war_effort can be rechanneled so as 
to ease the transition of our economy, 
manpower, and resources to peacetime 
activities, and to meet the urgent needs 
of our people. 

I believe the Congress has a responsi- 
bility to informi itself about the problems 
and opportunities that such a transition 
will present, and to enact such legisla- 
tion as may facilitate that transition. 
The Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee initiated hearings on this subject 
during the last Congress, and I intend 
that the committee pursue its responsi- 
bility in this area to the extent of its 
jurisdiction. 

REVENUE SHARING 


Finally, it is my. understanding that 
the President will shortly present the 
specifics of his special revenue-sharing 
proposal in broadly defined areas within 
the subject jurisdicition of this commit- 
tee. Advance reports are that manpower 
and education will be among the func- 
tions to be affected in this proposal. I 
have some concern about the proposed 
technique of taking funds from existing 
categorical programs and redesignating 
these for more loosely defined grants to 
the States and cities. However, the com- 
mittee will provide the administration 
and others with a full and complete op- 
portunity. to be heard; and, once all the 
details are before us, will act in what 
we view as the best. interests of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 
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So, we face this congressional session 
with a full agenda. It is an agenda for 
progress, and I believe we will not fail 
to write a productive new chapter in the 
history of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare—the people committee. 


WORLD ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, hopefully 
the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment scheduled in June 
1972, will mark the beginning of a world- 
wide cooperative effort to preserve. the 
integrity and livability of the environ- 
ment. No one nation acting alone will be 
able to deal effectively with the ever- 
widening range of pollutants—from 
radioactivity and pesticides to the exotic 
new industrial wastes of the technologi- 
cal age—whose consequences heed no 
national boundaries. 

The urgent necessity of a world en- 
vironmental compact is dramatically 
portrayed in a recent article by Mr. A. G. 
Mezerik, editor of the International Re- 
view Service, which covers the activities 
of the United Nations. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Mezerik’s thought- 
provoking article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WORLD IRREVERSIBLY COMMITTED TO SUICIDE 
(By A. G. Mezerik) 

In earlier days, there were prophets of 
doom—men who were certain that the world 
and all its people would perish on a certain 
day. But the prophesies were false and all 
went on as before. Now I come, and I also 
prophesy doomsday. May I prove to be as 
false a prophet as those before me! 

Here is my evidence, predicated on my 
premise that we, the human species, are 
committed to suicide, and the decision is 
irreversible—unless—the chain of life which 
embraces all living things and emphatically 
also the human species, has already been 
grievously assaulted by mercury, DDT and 
radioactivity, all injected into the biosphere 
by Man. 

The disaster is not the result of an over- 
night act of pollution, It came about over 
a long period and had time to spread like a 
blot of ink over the entire globe. The catas- 
trophe may have, in large part, been en- 
gendered by industrialized countries, but to- 
day all countries—industrialized or under- 
developed—are enveloped in the same lethal 
cloud—and while much perhaps can be done 
to stop today's and tomorrow's pollution by 
automobiles, oil spills, and other environ- 
mental offenses, nothing known up to now 
can remoye the mercury already present on 
land and in the water, or wash out the DDT 
residues which persist after thirty years of 
spraying fields and waters, or clear the stron- 
tium-90—here, there and everywhere—frst 
released in Nevada and since spread around 
the globe wherever the winds reach. 

Mercury is the latest of the trio to be 
tagged as a killer. But it is no newcomer. 
Wherever paper and pulp mills went—and 
that was to the verdant forests of Sweden, 
Norway, the Soviet Union, the Canadian vir- 
gin woods and the green summer wonder- 
lands of the Great Lakes, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Maine, there mercury—as.a.fun- 
gicide—was used and dumped into the crys- 
tal waters by the mills. 

So it happened that the clean waters were 
poisoned and only generic names such as 
“Kennebec River Salmon” remained, but not 
a salmon was to be found in the once pris- 
tine, once pure blue waters. 
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Fifty years ago, the dumping of mercury 
began; how are we to assay the process of 
slow poisoning, innocently begun, but fatal 
in the end? It takes a long time to find out 
the meaning even of an act which all label 
beneficial. I should know. That is the way 
it was with DDT. 

I remember when it happened. I was one 
of a team of writers invited to come to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area to see how 
DDT worked. With our own eyes we could 
see the blessings brought by DDT: better 
crops of alfalfa and grains, protection from 
malaria, comfort from insects and bugs for 
man and beast. We saw an old farm woman 
use a DDT spray gun on her pet, a fly-ridden 
dairy cow. In a boat, we rowed along the river 
bank using flame throwers and spraying DDT 
on the malarial mosquitoes’ breeding-places. 
We walked along on the bank with the men 
who were spraying the interiors of the cabins 
of the farmers. We were excited and elated. 
We could see ahead the great day—a world 
without itch, or malaria, and with food 
aplenty. I wrote a book acclaiming the new 
era. But that was in the 1940’s and this is 
1970. 

THE AGE OF ATOMIC POLLUTION 

My introduction to the atom came about 
at the same time and in the same area. We 
were in Chattanooga, Tennessee. It was dur- 
ing the war, no one told us explicity that 
what we saw from our perch as we looked 
across the valley, was the great Oak Ridge 
Atomic Plant where was being fabricated the 
first atomic bomb, But we knew it, and each 
of us hoped that the new mysterious weapon 
would end the war and end Hitler’s threat. 

It did not work so. Hitler was beaten with- 
out the bomb, and the atomic fury was 
vented on Japan. From Japan we learned 
that the bomb was not just the horror of 
burning death and incinerated destruction— 
of a bomb stronger than earlier TNT bombs— 
but that the A-bomb left a legacy of radio- 
‘activity, bequeathed to the United States 
bomber and the Japanese bombed alike, a 
dark legacy which covered guilty and inno- 
ecent—the world around. 

That was in 1945 and twenty-five years 
later the whole world reaps the atomic 
whirlwind of strontium-90 and atomic waste. 


THE PENGUINS TELL US 


A decade ago, an outpost of scientists in 
the Antarctic studying the physiology of pen- 
guins made a discovery that amazed them. 
Residues of DDT insecticide were found in 
the fatty tissues of the birds, even though 
they lived thousands of miles from the near- 
est farm. 

The scientific world devoted little atten- 
tion to the curious discovery, though it 
should haye; for that finding should have 
heralded the startling recognition of the 
catastrophe which has overtaken the en- 
vironment. Endless discoveries of man-made 
insults to ecology now follow one another, 
One of the most recent of these is mercury 
which is now found to be the most pervasive 
of the killers. 

FATAL MERCURY 

Large amounts of mercury at levels con- 
sidered toxic to animals and to humans as 
well, have been found in the livers of Alaskan 
fur seals that live in the open Pacific Ocean, 
scores of miles from land. 

The primary cause in this latest mercury 
tragedy is thought to be the result of the 
concentration of industrial pollution—which 
has gone through the aquatic food chain— 
that is; mercury dumped in coastal waters is 
absorbed by plankton and other small living 
things that are eaten by fish who go out to 
sea and who are there in turn are eaten by 
the seals, 

A federal marine biologist in Seattle, Dr. 
George: Y. Harry, whose laboratory first dis- 
covered the mercury in the course of search- 
ing for DDT residues in. the seals, called the 
finding “astounding”. He pointed out that 
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this species of seal lived in the open water 
no closer than 50 to 100 miles from coastal 
areas, going ashore only in July to mate on 
the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. 

Downing B. Randal, the owner of a health 
food business in Santa Rose, California, used 
the livers from the seals to make a “blood 
booster”. He said he had chosen the seal liver 
because of the remoteness of the seal's hab- 
itat. It was his belief that his preparation 
was pure, coming as it did “from an animal 
most free of contaminants.” Mr. Randal has 
now been told by the United States Federal 
Food and Drug Administration how wrong he 
was, The agency ordered Mr. Randal’s com- 
pany to withdraw from the market 10,000 
iron supplement pills made from the livers. 
Mr. Randal today says, “You can figure from 
this that there isn’t any place in the whole 
world that isn’t contaminated.” 

Contaminated seal meat poses a dire threat 
to the humans close by. For the native 
Aleuts in the Pribilofs, seal meat is an im- 
portant source of food. Mercury contami- 
nated seal meat does. not look or taste dif- 
ferent from uncontaminated seal meat. The 
Aleuts cannot sense the danger—and there 
is real danger, Toxic amounts of mercury can 
cause brain damage, mental retardation and 
spontaneous abortions. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
made aware of the dangers, flew a team of 
doctors to the Pribilofs to examine the is- 
landers, Preliminary studies showed a high 
level of mercury in the hair of some of the 
islanders. More recently, studies carried on 
by physicians at the Federal Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta, Georgia, indicated 
that the hair of. the seal-eating Aleuts con- 
tain about ten times as much mercury as the 
amount that is considered safe by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 

MERCURY POISONS PERVADE EVER-WIDER AREAS 

Toxic levels of mercury have been detected, 
on this continent, in fish and wild birds in 
at least thirty-three states and Canada. In 
the last year, mercury pollution, almost un- 
noticed until recently, has been discovered 
in massive amounts in Lake Erie, San Fran- 
cisco. Bay, the Delaware River, an important 
lake in Louisiana, Georgia's Brunswick Bay, 
New England's Lake Champlain, the Tennes- 
see River and many other places, United 
States Government agencies have ordered 
the suspension of commercial fishing in some 
parts of California, Louisiana, Michigan and 
Ontario because of mercury. pollution. We 
can now recognize the mercury poisoning 
as having spread widely, in the open ocean, 
coastal water, rivers and inland lakes in the 
western hemisphere as well as in the eastern 
hemisphere, where it was originally detected. 

The mercury problem has got so out of 
hand that public health officers in some 
states have warned sport fishermen not to 
eat their catches of trout, bass, catfish and 
crab. Toxic mercury levels have also been 
found in game birds, including pheasants in 
North Dakota, and California. 

Dr. Ephraim Kahn, a California Public 
Health official who heads a Federal-State 
mercury investigating team, has warned that 
some striped bass and catfish in San Fran- 
cisco Bay are so heavily contaminated with 
mercury that they should be eaten only once 
a week, and not. by pregnant women at all. 
“Mercury has an affinity for the fetus and is 
much more toxic in unborn children than 
adults,” he said, 

WORLD-WIDE CONTAMINATION 

The dangers of mercury were found, and 
exist today, in waters far from North Amer- 
ica. Studies which alerted the world to mer- 
cury poisoning were made in Minamata Bay, 
Japan, long before contamination in this 
hemisphere was recognized. The Minamata 
Bay studies showed mercury intoxication in 
pregnant women had caused their children to 
be afflicted with mental retardation and cere- 
bral palsy. There, between 1953 and 1960, 110 
persons were killed or severely disabled. 
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Mothers, although showing few symptoms, 
gave birth to babies with congenital defects. 

What poisoned the waters of Japan—or of 
Sweden—another area where mercury was 
discovered and studied before it was known 
in the United States? 

The mercury poison seems to come from in- 
dustrial wastes dumped by plastic factories, 
pulp mills, paper-processing plants and other 
chemical facilities, but tt can also come from 
natural mercury mines and indeed from 
mercury coated seeds. 


SEEDS OF DEATH 


Seeds are coated with mercury to make 
them insect repellent. Birds feed on these 
seeds, carrying them to other areas, Some- 
times seeds are used as animal feed. On 18 
February, 1970, Secretary of Agriculture, Clif- 
ford M. Hardin warned of an “imminent haz- 
ard” in the continued use of mercury fungi- 
cides: The occasion was the poisoning of three 
children in New Mexico. Their father, Ernest 
Lee Huckleby, had fed mercury-treated 
planting grain to his hogs in August. In mid- 
September, one of the hogs was slaughtered, 
and the’ pork was eaten for three and a half 
months: In December and January, the chil- 
dren were stricken; Amos was blinded, Ernes- 
tine has been in a coma and Dorothy Jean has 
been unable to speak. Their mother, who also 
ate some of the meat, gave birth to a son on 
22 March “who has probably contracted con- 
genital mercury poisoning", according to a 
suit for nearly $4 million filed against the 
supplier of the seed. 

Is there any way to counteract the mercury 
plague? How long will it take to get large- 
scale research and will it come in time? Mer- 
cury is killer No. 1, a public enemy, newly 
found out, although around a long time. 


THE KILLER DDT 


The more familiar killer is DDT. Not long 
ago, the California Fish and Game Depart- 
ment reported that they had found that the 
inability of pelicans to reproduce on an is- 
land north of Los Angeles is closely corre- 
lated to DDT contamination “of major con- 
sequences”. 

Reproductive failures threaten the extinc- 
tion of some species of sea birds, the Depart- 
ment said in a report in August. The report 
said that a survey of Anacapa Island showed 
that only one young bird had been produced 
in 552 nest attempts by brown pelicans. The 
eggs were so thin-shelled they could not be 
incubated. The pelican hens sat on the eggs 
and the eggs broke. It does not take a crystal 
ball to read the future of those birds—one 
generation and they are extinct. 

“The reproductive failure has been closely 
correlated with the high level of pesticide 
residues—DDT and its metabolites—in the 
tissues and eggs of the brown pelican,” the 
report said and added, “Scientists are deeply 
concerned because such reproductive failure 
in sea birds indicates a contamination of the 
marine ecosystem of major consequence, 
which could mean the extinction of some 
species.” 

Brown pelicans and other birds are, of 
course, not the only living things threatened 
by DDT. DDT is in the food humans eat. 
Mothers’ milk carries DDT—lots of it. How 
much? Perhaps the answer is, that were cows’ 
milk with that much DDT content offered in 
super-markets, it would be confiscated by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

We do know that DDT kills birds and fish, 
interferes with their reproduction, decimates 
their populations. It causes cancer in labora- 
tory test animals, and people killed by cancer 
carry more than twice as much DDT as the 
rest of us. Nobody knows for sure what DDT 
is doing to humans, but who wants to wait 
around to find out? The answer seems in- 
evitable—unless.... I 


THE DDT SPECIAL INTERESTS 
When we talk of DDT we get into some 


large-size special interest areas: farmers who 
want to grow bigger crops and are not yet 
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worried about DDT’s effects, chemical còm- 
Panies who have huge stakes in the manufac- 
ture of DDT and even humanitarian groups, 
More intent on creating a needed “green 
revolution”, with more food for hungry peo- 
ple, than in disasters which may come later. 
Involved here also are guardians of health 
who find in DDT the only present answer to 
maaria control, and malaria has been, and 
still could be, a mighty decimator. 

USE DDT NOW, PAY LATER? 


The World Health Organization (WHO), 
greatly zealous in holding down malaria, 
Says it will not curtail the use of DDT, argu- 
ing that to establish a 40-year life span in 
the malarial tropical lands is most important 
now, and there is yet time to do something 
about the prospect that the species may be 
in danger 50 years from now. 

For its part the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization (FAO), in its zeal. to bring the 
products of the “green revolution" to hungry 
lands, is carpeting the fields with the deadly 
DDT. FAO leaders say “we need food now” 
and that’s true. 


CRASH RESEARCH PROGRAMS ESSENTIAL 


What WHO and FAO are saying sounds rea- 
sonable, but it isn't. Reason dictates that 
there be crash programs operating side by 
side with present day expediency to find 
that something which could provide anti- 
dotes for birds and fishes*and indeed for 
mothers—already DDT infected. 


THE LETHAL ATOMIC RISKS 


“Take the benefits now—pay later,” is the 
song not only of DDT users; it is also the 
soothing melody of the etomic power indus- 
try. But that industry—almost entirely goy- 
ernment-owned until recently—has already 
given us more than a little for later payment. 

Atomic power has from its inception been 
known to contain contradictory elements: 
for ultimate devastation if used in war, and 
for making life easier if used in peace. But 
it is not that simple. The peaceful uses of 
atomic energy are now known to contain 
perils, which if not so immediately lethal as 
are atomic weapons, can be just as fatal. And 
more often than not, peace and war uses 
merge. 

Nuclear waste which is a product of all 
nuclear use is a unique material in that, (1) 
its toxicity is not immediately apparent. to 
human senses; (2) it cannot be disposed of 
in any conventional sense of the term; (3) it 
has great longevity. 

Nuclear waste is a violently lethal mixture 
of short- and long-lived isotopes, whose tok- 
icity cannot be artificially reduced and can 
last for hundreds of years; For example, the 
amount of strontium-90 in the waste pro- 
duced by one ton of processed atomic fuel 
would be too hot to handle 1,000 years hence. 
Such waste must, therefore, be stored more 
or less permanently, but there are serious 
doubts about man’s ability to do this. 

The radioactive material is so potent 
that a few gallons released in a city’s water- 
shed can cause death and chaos on a scale 
comparable only to the havoc of modern war- 
fare. 

Although some waste has been dumped 
in the Atlantic and in the Pacific in “much 
less than perpetual metal casks”, most nu- 
clear waste is put into large, underground 
steel tanks shielded by earth and concrete. 
There are now some 200 tanks in the United 
States containing 75 million gallons of waste 
atomic material so hot that it boils by itself. 

In most atomic countries, including the 
United States, it is not private enterprise, but 
Government which is mainly responsible for 
atomic pollution. Government is the only 
processor of uranium. Government is the sole 
tester of nuclear devices, 


THE BOILING WASTES IN THE FRAIL TANKS 


Most of the waste now buried in Washing- 
ton State, South Carolina, and Idaho comes 
from the nuclear weapons program, but if 
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peaceful nuclear power grows as expected, 
6,000 million curies of strontium-90 alone 
will have ‘been accumulated in the United 
States. Scientists say that amount is enough 
to kill over 6,000 million people and is thirty 
times as much strontium-90 as would be 
released in a nuclear war such as was envis- 
aged in congressional hearings in Washing- 
ton. 


Some of the storage tanks have failed in 
only 20 years; and the tanks are yulnerable 
to earthquakes, sabotage, or just plain hu- 
man error. Meanwhile, millions and millions 
of deadly gallons boil inside their frail tanks. 

The atomic industry—war and- peace— 
continues to produce the products which, 
even if war never comes, can kill us all— 
not with one rain of bombs from afar, but 
as a result of releases of lethal wastes from 
broken containers, 


NUCLEAR TESTS MARCH ON 


The United Nations established the Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
in 1955, because of a universal fear engend- 
ered by such words as “atomic energy,” 
“fission,” “nuclear chain reactions.” This fear 
in regard to the terrible potential of nuclear 
weapons led to the signing of the nuclear 
test ban treaty in 1963,-which outlaws the 
testing of atomic devices In the atmosphere, 
under the water, and in outer space—but 
not underground, 

The test ban treaty did not stop the three 
biggest auclear powers from—ironically, even 
if by coincidence—celebrating the 25th An- 
niversary of the United Nations by setting 
off nuclear test explosions in Nevada, China, 
and USSR. on 14 October. It sounds like a 
black mass—celebrating not a quarter cen- 
tury of man’s attempt to build an organiza- 
tion for peace, but a dance of death. France, 
which along with China, conducts its tests 
above ground, spewed out its poisons in tests 
earlier far from Paris and in the remote Pa- 
cific. But its strontium-90 will reach 
Parisians too, and it will not be washed out 
of the air, the waters or the earth in this 
or the next century. 


THE SPIRALING EXPLOSIONS 


The International Peace Research Institute 
of Stockholm, Sweden, reported on 2 Novem- 
ber 1970, that, between 1969 and June-1970, 
a total of seventy-three nuclear devices were 
tested: Fifty-one were underground tests, 
of which nine or ten released radioactive ma- 
terlal.into the atmosphere and some carried 
out in the United States also caused minor 
earthquakes nearby. Sixteen were carried 
out in the Soviet Union. 

The report pointed. out that between 1968 
and 1969, the: world was devoting about 7 
per cent of its product to military expendi- 
ture and that this was expected to drop to 
about 6% per cent in 1970. 6% per cent is 
still equivalent to the total Income of the 
poorer half of the world’s population, said 
the report. Armaments for all countries cost 
the people of the world 200 billion dollars. 

REVERSE THE ACTION 


The other day, I was talking to an M.LT. 
professor, a man just returned from Tokyo, 
where in the midst of smog, clogging of har- 
bors with filth and pollution, and almost in- 
tolerable gassing by automobile, he attended 
a seminar on environment. His conclusion— 
after listening, tasting, smelling and think- 
ing, “We have two years to go; either we— 
the people of the world—undertake crash 
programs to find remedies for these otherwise 
irreversible trends, or we—the human race— 
die.” 

Die when? How many years, 40, 50, 60? 
What does it matter—the date on which the 
last man in the most remote place dies? What 
matters is how we use our two or three or 
four years of grace. 

On 3 November, we had an election, and 
Americans in every part of the country were 
elected to office. They may or may not know 
anything about the clear and present danger 
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in which we find ourselves. Isn’t ours the task 
of awakening them? 

I am based at the United Nations. There 
the diplomats are preparing for a Conference 
on the Human Environment which will meet 
in 1972—but does the world have two long 
years in which to prepare leisurely for the 
discussion of a problem which by then might 
indeed be insoluble? 

The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions had a feeling of the urgency when, as 
he closed the great meeting of world leaders 
who came together at the United Nations to 
celebrate the 25th year of life for the world 
organization, he said, “As we watch the sun 
go down, evening after evening, through the 
smog across the poisoned waters of our native 
earth, we must ask ourselves seriously wheth- 
er we really wish some future universal his- 
torian on another planet to say about us: 
‘With all their genius and with all their skill, 
they ran out of foresight and air and food and 
water and ideas’; or, ‘They went on playing 
politics until their world collapsed around 
them’.” 

Were there to be an invasion from Mars, we 
would all—in every land and on every island— 
unite at once to fight the common enemy 
come from afar. Will we now unite against 
this greater common enemy, greater because 
no one can escape the pollutants’ invasion? 
Clearly we must mobilize the research insti- 
tutions of the world to find antidotes for the 
poisons already dumped on wus—mercury, 
DDT and strontium-90. That’s where the 
people of our world can spend the $200 billion 
which goes into armaments each year. We all 
have a common enemy now, and we must 
unite to beat that enemy or die! 


A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH TO 
SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in 1935, 
with the passage of the landmark Social 
Security Act, the Nation made a commit- 
ment to enable the elderly to live a life 
of self respect in retirement. 

Today, social security protects workers 
and their families from loss of earnings 
because of death, disability, or retire- 
ment. Without these benefits, 19 out of 
20 beneficiaries would not achieve even 
a moderate standard of living. 

But there are still gaps in coverage, 
and social security benefits still remain 
inadequate for millions of older Amer- 
icans. For todays retired single worker, 
benefits now. average only about $116 a 
month. And for the typical retired 
couple, benefits average approximately 
$196 per month. 

Even more disturbing, nearly 5 million 
elderly persons fall below the poverty 
line—about one out of every four older 
Americans. Millions more are considered 
“near-poor.” Today persons 65 and over 
constitute about 10 percent of our total 
population. Yet, they comprise 20 per- 
cent of all persons living in poverty. 

Quite clearly, the wealthiest Nation in 
the world—with a gross national product 
said to surpass $1 trillion—can do better 
in fulfilling its commitment to the aged 
and those nearing retirement. And we 
must do better because one of the tests 
of a great Nation is the compassion and 
respect it shows for its senior citizens. 

It is for these reasons that I am spon- 
soring with Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
the former chairman of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, legislation to 
make comprehensive improvements in 
our social security and medicare pro- 
grams. 
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Undoubtedly the number one priority 
for the elderly is to raise benefits to a 
more realistic level. To help achieve this 
goal, the bill provides a two-step across- 
the-board increase in benefits—15 per- 
cent retroactive to January 1, 1971, and 
another 15 percent raise effective in Jan- 
uary 1972. 

For the average retired single worker, 
this measure would provide an addi- 
tional $197 yearly in badly needed in- 
come for 1971. In 1972 the second bene- 
fit raise would increase his yearly in- 
come by nearly $238. And elderly couples 
would be helped substantially, since their 
annual benefits would be increased by 
$353 in 1971 and by $405 in 1972. 

Too often, it is the elderly who are 
hardest hit by rising prices. As prices 
go up, their purchasing power goes down, 
usually quite sharply. But under the 
Williams-Church, proposal, the aged 
would have added protection against in- 
filation. Beginning in 1973, this measure 
would authorize automatic adjustments 
in benefits based on increases in the cost 
of living. However, it is important to 
emphasize that under this approach, 
Congress would still.have primary au- 
thority for setting benefit levels: This 
automatic adjustment mechanism would 
come into effect only if Congress failed 
to act on social security measures. This 
would help protect the elderly when 
there is a delay in adjusting benefits 
during times of rapidly rising, prices. 

A number of measures in this proposal 
will also be especially helpful: for the 
rural elderly—such as in my own State of 
Idaho. Today large numbers of rural 
aged persons receive very low benefits 
because they have been covered under 
social security for a relatively short. pe- 
riod of time or because they worked in 
lower paying jobs during their preretire- 
ment years. Large numbers now receive 
the minimum social security benefit, 
which is $64 a month for a single person. 
The bill that I sponsor would raise this 
amount to a much more realistic—$100 
for this: year and then to $120 in 1972. 

In addition, the proposal raises the re- 
tirement test from $1,680 to $2,000. Tnis 
will be especially heipful for many aged 
persons who want to work part-time af- 
ter reaching traditional retirement age 
or need to work to supplement their so- 
cial security benefits. For example, many 
farmers or self-employed individuals 
continue to exercise a certain amount of 
managerial functions in their business 
after they retire. For these people, my 
proposed increase in the earnings limita- 
tion will also be welcome. 

Moreover, the bill will also provide 
more equitable treatment for women. For 
instance, benefits for widows will be 
raised from 8242 percent to the full 
amount received by their deceased 
spouses. This measure alone can lift large 
numbers out of the impoverished ranks. 

Equally important, this proposal treats 
men and women equally for purposes of 
comiputing their benefits. Under present 
law, earnings up to age 65 must be taken 
into account for computing benefits for 
men. However, only years up to age 62 
are considered for computing women’s 
benefits. My bill would help to remedy 
this situation by providing for an age 62 
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computation for men, the same as now 
exists for women. 

Additionally, this bill would- make val- 
uable improvements in the medicare pro- 
gram. The monthly premium charge for 
part B doctor’s insurance—which is 
scheduled to increase from $5.30 to $5.60 
this July—would be eliminated. This in 
itself would be equivalent to about a 5- 
percent benefit raise for the average re- 
tired worker. Coverage under medicare 
would be extended to include out-of-hos- 
pital prescription.drugs, which continue 
to be a major expenditure for the elderly. 
And medicare would be broadened to in- 
clude disabled social security benefici- 
aries under age 65. 

Passage of these. measures can help 
provide a cornerstone for assuring a life 
of dignity for our senior citizens, who 
haye contributed unselfishly during their 
working years for the economic prosper- 
ity. our Nation now enjoys. Iam happy to 
report that the measure has the support 
of the National Council of Senior Citizens 
and the AFL-CIO. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Feb- 
ruary 24 marks another reminder of the 
hardship and adversity faced by millions 
of oppressed people across the world. 
On this day, Americans join with Esto- 
nian descendents in honoring the 53d 
anniversary of Estonian Independence 
Day. 

During the. years prior to World War I, 
the people of Estonia were forced to 
accept the presence of the powerful army 
from Moscow. The will and character of 
the Estonian people were suppressed, as 
the Russian leaders maintained a com- 
plete and terrifying control over this 
small nation. 

It was not until the German soldiers 
forced the Red Army. from Estonia’s 
boundaries in 1918, that the people began 
to enjoy a feeling of relief. But the 
feeling was cautiously reserved. The 
Estonian leaders were not pleased with 
the new occupation of their lands. The 
loyalists were determined to resist the 
demands of the Germans, and, although 
done secretly, began immediately to 
prove their determination and persist- 
ence. On February 24, 1918, only 24 hours 
after Germany’s occupation, the people 
of Estonia announced their inde- 
pendence. 

Although courageous in their attempt, 
a successful Estonian movement was not 
possible for some time. When the German 
army finally withdrew from this country 
in November 1918, the Soviet forces 
once again, were determined to gain con- 
trol of Estonia and her people. 

But the Soviets did not prevail. 
Estonian patriots, aided by Finnish 
volunteers and a British navy squadron, 
withstood the invading army and pre- 
vented Soviet re-occupation. The Esto- 
nian defense was so successful, that on 
the first anniversary of her declared 
independence, Estonia announced that 
all Russian soldiers were driven from the 
country. 

Although the moment of freedom was 
short-lived, the people of Estonia proved 
to the world their capability for self- 
government and self-determination, The 
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social and economic improvements ‘were 
immense, and the contribution to the 
world community of nations was signi- 
ficant. It was not until the Soviet Union 
again invaded and gained control of 
Estonia in 1940, that the advancements 
of this free society were abruptly 
terminated. 

Mr. President, in honoring the 53d 
anniversary of Estonian Independence 
Day, we in the United States pay tribute 
to these courageous people in their con- 
tinuing effort to be free. 


JUDITH RANDAL ON PRESIDENT’S 
HEALTH PLAN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Star contains a perceptive 
analysis by Miss Judith Randal of the 
shortcomings of the health plan pro- 
posed last week by the President. 

As Miss Randal points out, the admin- 
istration’s plan seems less a rational re- 
thinking of the system as a whole, and 
more a piecemeal approach of the sort 
we have tried for so long without success. 

Mr. President, I believe that Miss 
Randal’s analysis will be of interest to 

_ all of us in the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, entitled “Health 
Plan Falls Short of Needs.” be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 25, 1971] 
WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP: HEALTH PLAN FALLS 
SHORT or NEEDS 


(By Judith Randal) 


A free-lance writer once was given a sin- 
gular assignment by a manufacturer of 
clothing patterns for home-sewing. The in- 
structions were to write a school play with 
a cast that would require all the children’s 
costumes in the company’s catalog. Since the 
dramatis- personae included everyone from 
Peter Rabbit to George Washington, the plot 
was, to say the least, a bit contrived, 

Some of this same flavor is evident in the 
enormously complex health message Presi- 
dent Nixon sent to Congress last week. Al- 
though clearly the product of dedicated ef- 
fort by a knowledgeable staff, it is flawed by 
the underlying assumption that remedies 
selectively applied to specific defects in 
American medical care on an inter-related 
but nonetheless piecemeal basis can some- 
how substitute for a rational rethinking of 
the system as a whole. 

The reliance on private health insurance 
companies—albeit under federal rather than 
State reguiationstrengthens this impres- 
sion. No one would lay the entire blame for 
what ails the American way of providing 
health care on this industry or any other. 
But it certainly has played a role in the 
escalation of costs, the emphasis on treat- 
ment in hospitals rather than in less ex- 
pensive facilities, and the other ills of 
medicine the administration would like to 
correct, 

Perhaps the companies can indeed make 
& fresh start, Still, they are an odd choice 
as the vehicle of reform. 

A close look at the President’s message 
reveals, furthermore, that enactment of its 
proposals would perpetuate the double stand- 
ard of medical purchasing power that already 
exists. While most employed Americans and 
each of their dependents would be entitled 
by..law to $50,000 worth of private insur- 
ance coverage in the event of catastrophic 
iliness, the poor and near poor, whose pre- 
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miums would be federally subsidized under 
the Family Health Insurance Plan (FHIP), 
would get far less protection, 

The administration contends that FHIP 
participants who exhausted their benefits 
could then turn to medicaid, the existing 
health care assistance plan operated by the 
states with matching monies from Wash- 
ington. But whether all the states would in 
fact step in to fill the breach is questionable. 

In any case, the level of medicaid serv- 
ices varies from state to state and two states 
don’t have this program at all. Meanwhile, 
the blind and the disabled, plus elderly per- 
sons whose medicare benefits had run out 
would not be entitled to FHIP and would 
have to rely on medicaid. Poor people under 
65, who were single or married but without 
children, would have no coverage at all. 

The proposed changes for medicare also 
can be expected to draw fire. Oldsters will 
welcome the suggestion that the $5.30 they 
now pay each month to help defray the cost 
of doctors’ bills be eliminated. But depend- 
ing on fixed incomes, as many retirees do, 
they hardly are likely to enthuse over the 
idea that they would begin to pay a share of 
the costs on the 13th day of hospitalization 
instead of the 61st, or that the. deductible 
that comes out of their own pockets when 
they must see a doctor would rise as the cost- 
of-living index goes up. 

The White House has correctly put its 
finger on two of the chief culprits in the 
nation’s health care crisis—imbalances of 
supply and demand and their handmaiden, 
poor geographic distribution of facilities and 
personnel. But again, the remedies it offers 
cannot be said to be comprehensive. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare argues that competition among pri- 
vate insurance companies—whether profit or 
nonprofit—would prevent needless duplica- 
tion of facilities like automated diagnostic 
laboratories and cobalt units for cancer 
therapy. But again, there is little in the his- 
tory of the industry that suggests it has 
succeeded in controlling such overbuilding 
or could do so now. 

When Blue Cross boards consist prepon- 
derantly of people with some links to medi- 
cine, hospitals, or both, this hardly is sur- 
prising. Yet the Nixon plan does not accord 
consumers or their representatives this kind 
of role at all. 

None of this is to say that there is nothing 
good in what the White House has proposed. 
Certainly, its perceptions of the shortcom- 
ings of American medicine are accurate and 
no other administration has sought to come 
to grips with them, let alone offer solutions 
On So broad a scale. 

Two central questions arise: First, can 
health care for all Americans be made a 
reality by nationalizing the regulation of in- 
surance rather than nationalizing the insur- 
ance system itself so as to offer eyeryone a 
uniform range of benefits? And second, 
would the first plan cost more or less over-all 
than the other? Fortunately, the debate now 
starting on the issue should give the nation 
the opportunity to decide. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
NIXON ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Life mag- 
azine for February 5 contains an excel- 
lent. article by the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development which places a fair 
and timely perspective on the accom- 
plishments of the. Nixon administration. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A REPLY TO Lrre’s EDITORIAL ON NIXON 
(By George Romney, Secretary of HUD) 

President Lincoln once said he could not 
answer all the attacks against him, as it 
would involve him in a “perpetual flea hunt.” 

Two weeks ago, Lire meticulously pub- 
lished so many “fleas” about Mr. Nixon and 
his Presidency—I asked this opportunity to 
bag the legal limit. 

Foreign policy. Though conceding him high 
marks in foreign policy, Lire skates over— 
in two sentences—the President’s historic 
arms control proposals, Soviet policy, the new 
footing toward Communist China, the, peace 
initiatives in the Middle East. Instead Lire 
zeroed in on Cambodia. 

Nowhere was credit conceded for the ac- 
complishments of Cambodia; the new Amer- 
ican troop withdrawals; the greatly improved 
chance freedom in South Vietnam will sur- 
vive; the dramatic decline in American war 
dead, 

Who would have predicted 24 months ago 
that by the spring of 1971 almost half of 
America's troops would be either home or on 
the way? 

Had this President been of a different po- 
litical - philosophy, those dismissing his 
achievements with faint praise might well be 
alto sopranos in the Nixon choir. 

Economic policy. Ernest Hemingway. wrote 
that two evils inevitably brought nations 
“temporary prosperity ... permanent ruin.” 
They are inflation and war; Mr. Nixon in- 
herited them both. 

It required both political courage and 
statesmanship to move away from war and 
inflation, up onto the high road to peacetime 
prosperity. Almost two million defense- 
related jobs had to be eliminated in the 
transition. 

But Life's gloomy assessment notwith- 
standing, unemployment for 1970 was lower 
than any peacetime year in the '60s. Last 
year’s downturn was the mildest in 25 years. 
Interest rates have declined. Price rises have 
dropped 25% in six months. Housing starts 
are moving up. Food prices have stabilized. 
The stock market has rocketed 200 points in 
eight months. Public confidence is every- 
where on the upswing. A business recovery is 
at hand. 

Social policy. Doing its bit to “bring us to- 
gether,” Life notifies 22 million black Amer- 
icans that, under President Nixon, you must 
“be content with the ongoing progress .. - 
under laws on the books,” 

Yet, largely through this President’s in- 
itiatives, millions of poor, many of them 
black, are exempted from income taxes; the 
number of Americans getting food stamps 
has tripled to 10 million; the number get- 
ting food assistance nearly doubled to 12 
million; “black capitalism” loans to minority 
business have shot up to $135,000,000, These 
tremendous gains are not even hinted at in 
the Life editorial. 

“Nixon has fought only [emphasis added] 
for welfare reform .. .” claims Life. Only for 
welfare reform! 

Where have Life’s editors misplaced the 
clippings on the 37-point environment pro- 
gram; the revenue-sharing bill; postal re- 
form; the all-volunteer Army proposal; ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance to five 
million Americans; the D.C. crime law and 
the billion dollars to combat crime; the pro- 
posals to stop the flow of smut to children; 
the higher education bill; the mass transit 
bill; Social Security reforms; coal mine safe- 
ty; consumer proposals; the occupational 
health and safety law; veterans’ programs; 
manpower training and a dozen others? 

The Nixon style. Clearly, from Life's- in- 
ventory, the Nixon “style” is being weighed 
in the balance with the style of the retinue 
that arrived in Washington in 1961. But let 
us broaden the Judgment beyond compara- 
tive styles to comparative accomplishments. 
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In my book, substance counts more than 
style. g 

The men of style who departed govern- 
ment in 1969 left behind a bitter legacy—a 
division in the country, disruption on the 
campuses, inflation in the economy, cost 
overruns in a bloated defense budget, crime 
in our cities, powderkegs in the ghettos, 
backlash in the suburbs—and two hundred 
coffins being ferried home each week from 
Southeast Asia. 

What a price America paid for the over- 
blown rhetoric of the sixties! And what did 
it all accomplish? 

The day the men of style departed Wash- 
ington—l15 years after Brown vs. Board of 
Education—one in 16 Negro children in the 
South attended school in legally desegre- 
gated districts. 

It was not they, but Richard Nixon, who 
presided quietly over the dismantling of the 
dual school system. He placed his faith, not 
in pompous rhetoric or federal power, but in 
the basic goodwill and dedication to law of 
the people of the South. 

The President did not barnstorm the coun- 
try promising an “end to poverty in 1976.” 
But calmly, articulately, forcefully he pro- 
posed to the nation the most far-reaching 
program in 35 years to eliminate poverty from 
American life. He has gone to the people: 
to rally them at the time of the massive 
street demonstrations—to argue the case for 
a missile defense—to justify his decision to 
a nation alarmed over Cambodia—to explain 
the economic necessity for his veto of a 
popular health and education bill. 

But, if the President truly seemed, in 
these appearances, a “calculating lawyer”— 
why, then, almost without exception have 
they enhanced the President's standing and 
rallied support for his causes? 

If his appearances disappoint, why do net- 
works and Democrats anguish aloud that the 
President's televised addresses give him too 
great a power over national opinion? Hope- 
fully, in 1971 the American people are more 
interested in performance than theatrics. 

Were the President genuinely “isolated,” 
how could an informed critic like Eric Seva- 
reid walk away from an hour's live television 
interview praising the President’s mastery of 
the matters of government? 

From my experience, Richard Nixon's se- 
verest. critics are the pundits who know him 
least; his staunchest advocates those who 
know him best. 

When the elite of the intellectual com- 
munity, the media and the capital deserted 
President Johnson, his Presidency did not 
survive. But President Nixon can survive and 
endure their opposition—for never in his 
career has he had their support. 

If the editorialist cannot fathom the na- 
ture and depth of Mr. Nixon’s support, per- 
haps it is because he does not understand 
the American people. 

On Jan. 20, 1969, America was most deeply 
concerned with a tragic war in Asia, campus 
crises, mob violence in her cities, crime on 
her streets: If the day Mr. Nixon departs the 
Presidency, America’s concerns have turned 
to saving the environment, making govern- 
ment more responsive, maintaining peace- 
ful prosperity—then history will not dwell 
long on comparative styles. History, rather, 
will write that Richard Nixon guided Amer- 
ica through a dark night of the American 
spirit into the bright calm of a new day, and 
was, therefore, a great President. 


LET US CONSIDER SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ON ITS OWN MERITS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—now working once more for early 
action on Social Security and Family 
Assistance Plan legislation—merit. the 
appreciation of all Members of Congress 
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for their meticulous attention to the cru- 
cial issues involved in H.R. 1. 

Concern is growing, however, over the 
possibility of another legislative tangle, 
similar to that of last year, when certain 
controversial provisions of the FAP pro- 
posal contributed to the Senate delay on 
the overall bill. 

This prospect is especially dismaying 
to those older Americans who depend 
upon monthly social security payments 
for all or a major part of their income. 
Their disappointment about last year’s 
delay has been expressed in many letters 
to the Senate Committee on Aging and, 
I am sure, to individual Members of 
Congress. 

They should not be asked to wait again, 
even if, as is likely, benefits are made to 
be retroactive. 

The elderly, after all, are concerned 
about today’s bills and today’s food for 
the table. All the retroactivity in the 
world will not help someone who needs 
food, prescription drugs, or other essen- 
tials today. 

I would suggest, therefore, to the mem- 
bers of appropriate committees in both 
Houses of the Congress that they detach 
title I of H.R. 1 and report this title as 
a separate bill to the floor. 

In this way, the proposed reforms in 
social security could be considered on 
their own merits without being tied to 
several controversial provisions of the 
family assistance programs—provisions 
which have been questioned by the Ways 
and Means Committee within recent 
days. 

Two important objectives would be 
served by such action: 

First. It would assure swift action on 
vitally needed, overdue benefits and other 
important provisions. 

Second. It would put the Congress— 
once final passage of social security in- 
creases has taken place—in a much 
better position to determine what action 
should be taken on the adult categories 
of the family assistance program, 

In other words, we would have more 
information on how big a gap must be 
filed between old age assistance and 
the new social security levels. 

As to the rate at which those bene- 
fit levels should be placed, I am firm in 
the conviction that we should enact an 
across-the-board increase of 15 percent. 
The Administration proposal for a 6 per- 
cent increase is unrealistic and sympto- 
matic of a growing attitude within the 
executive branch of neglect, benign or 
otherwise, to aged and aging Americans. 
I believe that the 10-percent increase now 
under. consideration by the Ways and 
Means Committee is inadequate, too, for 
the following reasons: 

First. The 5.5 percent increase in the 
cost-of-living during 1970 affected the 
elderly far more than indicated by even 
that high overall increase. Costs of sev- 
eral items rose higher than the net in- 
crease, and. these costs had special rele- 
vance to the elderly. I am referring to in- 
creases in such items as medical costs, 
transportation, and property tax. 

Second. If a similar increase in the 
cost-of-living occurs during 1971, the 
proposed 10-percent. increase would be 
depleted before the end of the year. It 
would be months before Congress could 
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bring benefit levels up to the new cost 
levels. 

Third. At.a time when governmental 
efforts are being made to raise national 
economic output to exceptionally high 
levels within the next year, it is reason- 
able to expect that economic growth will 
increase contributions to the Social Se- 
curity trust fund. It is my hope that a 15- 
percent increase could be financed with- 
out increases in payroll taxes. 

Iam happy to report that the proposal 
fora 15 percent increase has the sup- 
port of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, the AFL-CIO, and the National 
Retired Teachers Association-American 
Association of Retired Persons. 

Mr, President, the Senate Committee 
on Aging has, within the past 2 years, 
published several thousand. documents 
related to its study of the economics of 
aging. In all such documents, great stress 
was placed upon the central role that so- 
cial security must play in all long-range 
efforts for truly adequate retirement in- 
come throughout this Nation. The pro- 
posals offered would merely provide one 
more step toward that goal. Other steps 
are needed, and I intend soon to intro- 
duce legislation calling for other social 
security reforms. 

Older Americans, most of them de- 
pendent upon social security for the bulk 
of their income, stand in need of earliest 
possible action to improve social security. 
The Committee on Aging study to which 
I referred before documents that. one 
out of every four persons of 65 years. and 
over lives in poverty, that this age group 
lives on approximately half the income 
of younger Americans, and that they are 
hard-hit by increases in medical costs, 
property taxes, and rentals. 

For these and other reasons, I urge 
early and adequate action. 


ON THE FRONT LINE OF THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL FIGHT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, one of 
the topics that most concerns all Ameri- 
cans is that of the pollution of our en- 
vironment and the possible solutions to 
this poisoning of the earth on which we 
live. 

On this issue, we have a genuine na- 
tional consensus on the need for action. 
We may differ on solutions but. we agree 
on the enormity of the problem and the 
need for dispatch in moving toward solu- 
tions. 

It is conceded, I think, that govern- 
ment alone cannot solve this problem, 
The united efforts of public officials, the 
business community and private citizens 
will be required. 

On February 21 of this year, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star published an article 
which details the efforts of residents, 
businessmen and public officials in the 
area of Cape May, N.J., and Rehoboth 
Beach, Del., to do all that they can to 
stop the pollution of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Their work clearly has paid dividends 
which shows what an aroused citizenry 
can do. Equally clear is that they need 
legislative help from the Federal Govern- 
ment if their efforts are to prevail. Iam 
certain they can count on that assistance. 

The article describing this effort is a 
most comprehensive one which I think 
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would-be of great interest to all Ameri- 
cans. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“PAUL REVERE” AT THE HeELM—WILDWOOD 
TACKLES OCEAN POLLUTERS 
(By Roberta Hornig) 

Wipwoop, N.J——When Clarence Shoffler 
spots barges carrying sewage sludge or chem- 
icals out to sea he chases after the tugboat 
operators, shakes his fist at them and hollers, 
“Where the hell are you going to dump that 
stuff?” y 

Shoffler began his chases about six years 
ago, three years after the City of Philadelphia 
began dumping its sewage in the Atlantic, 11 
miles out from the mouth of Delaware Bay, 
and nearer the New Jersey and Delaware 
coastlines. A few years later Camden and 
Bridgeton, N.J., started disposing of wastes 
there, too. 

The site—514 miles off Cape May, N.J., and 
7% miles from Rehoboth Beach, Del., both 

resort areas—was a favorite with clam- 
mers. Shoffier had angrily noted his; fish and 
clam catches steadily going down and square- 
ly blames ocean dumping. 

In May, when the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration suddenly declared the sewage site 
off-limits to shellfishers because of a con- 
taminated ocean botton, Shoffler, in his own 
words, “really got mad,” 

“I tied the boat up for a couple of weeks 
and started talking around,” he said the 
other night at the Happy Hour, s. gathering 
spot for Wildwood townspeople. 

“It’s not an easy life to begin with, and 
when the FDA comes out with a report that 
there’s 120 square miles of ocean in your 
backyard polluted, then I want to do some- 
thing about it,” he said. 

In “talking around,” Shoffler, a waterman 
for 25 years, became the catalyst, a kind of 
Paul Revere for a small but vocal environ- 
mental movement that has become one of the 
liveliest along the Eastern seaboard. 

Officially incorporated as the “Stop Ocean 
Dumping Association,” it’s better known by 
its acronym SODA. 

In its short, active life, SODA has: 

Got Rehoboth Mayor Lester Johnson to 
join Wildwood this weekend in asking Sen. 
J. Caleb Boggs, R-Del., ranking minority 
member of Sen. Edmund S. Muskie’s.Air and 
Water Pollution subcommittee, to hold a 
hearing in Rehoboth on the ocean dumping. 
The hearing was requested by the Rehoboth 
Beach Board of Commissioners. 

The immediate goal is to get Philadelphia 
and Camden and Bridgeton in New Jersey to 
dump their sewage sludge at least 100 miles 
off the coast. Ultimately it wants ocean 
dumping stopped. 

Encouraged U.S. Rep. Charles W. Sand- 
man Jr., R-N.J., to force a defunct Bucks 
County, Pa., plant to dump 314 million 
gallons of toxic industrial wastes at least 
100 miles out at sea. The plant originally 
planned to dump the poisons 30 miles off- 
shore from Ocean City, Md. 

Obtained 60,000 signatures on a petition 
to support congressional legislation spon- 
sored by Sen. Harrison A. Williams, D-N.J.; 
Sandman, many other senators and repre- 
sentatives, and the Nixon administration, 
to end ocean dumping as quickly as possible. 
This is a fairly impressive number consider- 
ing that Wildwood proper has a population 
of roughly 7,000. 

Moreover, SODA has become a household 
word in Cape May County, is becoming well 
known on the Delmarva Peninsula, and 
the hard core of its 98 members have be- 
come instant ecologists, if not oceanogra- 
phers. 

Wildwood is probably one of the few 
places in the country where President Nix- 
on’s ocean dumping report, published by 
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the Council on Environmental Quality in 
October, has become almost a best seller. 

SODA bought 200 copies and got a dis- 
count rate—46 cents each instead of the 
usual 55 cents—because of the number pur- 
chased. Waitresses, the mayor, realty agents 
and clammers quote some of the report’s 
statistics verbatim, from memory, and know 
exactly the page they want to make a point. 

Several clammers have copied from the 
report the various kinds of ocean dumping 
sites in the Atlantic, which is the recepta- 
cle for an estimated 39 million tons of wastes 
annually. They show off their own super- 
sized chart verision’to anyone who will take 
a look. 

Besides the sewage sludge, the Cape May- 
Maryland-Delaware offshore area also is a 
dumping ground for industrial wastes, ex- 
plosives, toxic chemicals, ammunition and 
radioactive wastes. These sites, on charts 
at least, are 100 miles away from the coast- 
line. 

It is the Cape May-Delmarva ocean sew- 
age dump, however, that particularly wor- 
ries SODA. The Wildwood people fear a sec- 
ond Dead Sea is developing off the East 
Coast—similar to the only other officially 
designated contaminated ocean area off 
New York Harbor. 

They are eager to spread the word, con- 
firmed by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
that roughly 140 million gallons of sludge, 
110 million of it from Philadelphia, is 
known to be dumped annually near their 
shoreline. 

SODA. members also tick off these claims: 
that Philadelphia’s sewage is supposed to be 
90 percent cleaned up by the time it hits the 
Atlantic but that Philadelphia also dumps 
other kinds of waste ("You name it, they're 
dumping it’); that Camden's sewage is 
treated only 25 percent and that Bridgeton'’s 
(population about 30,000) gets no treat- 
ment at all. 

The Wildwood clammers and townsfolk 
who depend on shellfish and seashore va- 
cationeers for a living were well aware of 
the ocean dumping off their shoreline and 
had long scoffed at Philadelphia as a “city 
of brotherly love.” 

“Humph! I do. believe there’s another out- 
let for their sewage other than our backyard. 
I wonder if they'd be offended if it were ré- 
versed,” said Wilbur Ostrander, SODA’s pres- 
ident and Wildwood’s commissioner of public 
works, 

But it was only last July 10—nearly two 
months after FDA closed the shellfishing 
grounds—that Don Long, head of the town’s 
clam processing company was Officially noti- 
fied that the ocean area was contaminated 
and was ordered to spread the word. 

It took two more months for the SODA 


people to- get their organization off the 
ound, 


er s 

After brooding for weeks, Shoffler in early 
October went to Capt. Otto Stocker, owner 
of the towns cruising boat, to discuss the 
contamination that is forcing clammers to 
move out further to sea or down the coast. 

Then Stocker, Long and Ostrander met in 
Long’s office and Ostrander arranged a boat 
trip to the sewage dump site for area of- 
ficials and news media. 

From the ocean bottom they dredged up, 
for all to see, “thousands of dead clams” and 
what in polite circles is called “Black muck.” 

The hard-core group—which by then had 
grown to include Wildwood Crest’s mayor, 
Joseph Von Savage; realty agent Joseph 
Olwell; Anthony Bianchi, head of the Greater 
Wildwood Hotel & Motel Association, Mrs. 
Eleanor Hughes, a printer; and several water- 
men—then decided it needed a quickie 
course on ocean ecology. 

On Noy. 18, a “marine conference” was 
held at the Lobster House, a Cape May res- 
taurant. Guests included university ocean- 
ographers, New Jersey scientists, an FDA 
representative, members of the State De- 
partment of Environmental Protection and 
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the director of the Shellfish Institute,.of 
North America. 

In the words of a recently drafted “History 
of the Stop Ocean’ Dumping Association”: 

“Then Ostrander crossed the Delaware Bay 
and carried the word to the states of Dela- 
ware and Maryland.” 

A week ago, Rehoboth Beach joined. 
“They've got a good thing going and we're 
behind them," said Mayor Johnson. “Our 
only asset is our beach. If that one mile 
goes, we May as well close shop.” 

Ocean City, Md., officials are in the process 
of deciding whether to join up. 

Even though its activism is still relatively 
new, SODA members are now philosophically 
confirmed environmentalists. They are begin- 
ning to question what they had unskepti- 
cally accepted in the past. 

For example: the closing down three years 
ago of a once-booming menhaden processing 
plant in Wildwood. 

Accoring to clammer Shofer and Eirik 
Kirkeberd, who owns the Wildwood fishing 
boat dock area, the once-abundant men- 
haden, used for bait or converted into ferti- 
lizer, have just about completely disappeared 
from catches off-shore Cape May County. 
They also report that they have been catch- 
ing flounder and sea bass with “big sore rings 
around their fins, and with tails looking like 
somebody chomped on them.” 

“It’s something out there that’s doing it,” 
Shoffler said, shaking his head. 

The watermen also are beginning to ques- 
tion what's happening to fish in the “back 
creeks,” the Jersey Meadow spawning 
grounds up and down the coast. 

“In the ocean, if the fish don't like it, they 
g0 someplace else, But in the back creeks, you 
get fish kills,” Shoffler said, and Kirkeberd 
agreed. In their own minds, they have de- 
cided that past pesticide spraying to. kill 
meadow mosquitos is behind the disappear- 
ance of several species of fish. 

Long produced statistics which seemed to 
confirm the watermen’s theory, at least in 
part. In the last year, New Jersey has lost 
1,671 acres of back creek and estuary areas 
because of pollution, 

Shoffier calls the sewage dumping site 
“sheer idiocy," 

“What really got me is that this area was 
70 percent clam bottom and 40 percent of 
that was clam seed. They buried those poor 
things alive,” he says. 


“A DESERT OUT THERE” 


“The mouth of any bay ... it’s like a 
fertile valley where things, grow. That’s a 
desert out there now.” 

In 1963, Shoffier says, his boat was taking 
on 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of fish a day. In 
the last few years, the catch has dropped to 
700 to 800 pounds. 3 

In 1963, he says, he had $30,000 worth of 
lobster pots trapping 100 pounds a day. “Now 
you just don’t see them,” he said. 

Clams are still on the ocean bottom, but 
Shoffier and the others are worried about 
their susceptibility to pollutants. 

Shoffler also questions whether the sewage 
sludge and other wastes really are dumped as 
far at sea as they are supposed to be. 

“If it’s bad weather, say, all these barges 
care about is to get out three miles and one 
inch—they’ve been dumping haphazard, you 
might say, for better than three years,” 

There are no restraints now on ocean 
dumping beyond the three-mile territorial 
limit. This is what SODA wants changed 
quickly. Its ultimate goal is a complete halt 
to putting wastes of any kind in the sea. 

“Sure we want that sewage to go out 100 
miles now. But even if we get those towns to 
take it out farther, what will it do to the 
new area? There’s life out there, too,” one 
SODA member said. 

Up to the last month, the Wildwooders op- 
erated on a pretty much out-of-pocket basis, 
with individuals paying their own way to 
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“sell” Rehoboth Beach, set up the marine 
conference, visit the Bucks County chemical 
plant and to buy newspaper ads. 

Since incorporating as a non-profit orga- 
nization January 14, SODA has built up a 
kitty of $3,000, all of it from membership 
dues of $5 to $250. The smaller amount comes 
from individuals, The larger comes from the 
Wildwood Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
Rehoboth. Eventually, the group hopes to get 
contributions in the $1,000 range. 

“Our original purpose was to combat local 
problems—to inform, educate, persuade and 
seek passage of effective laws which will en- 
sure that our sea life in every form is not 
annihilated,” realtor Olwell says. 


4 NEW MISSION 


But now SODA sees its mission as chang- 
ing. “We now recognize the significance of 
the ocean dumping problem, off the Gulf and 
Pacific coasts as well as ours,” Olwell says. 

“It’s like science fiction. It’s crazy.” 

With its small, budget, the new environ- 
mentalists are setting out an ambitious pro- 
gram. 

Working out of “Eleanor’s house” (Mrs. 
Hughes), Ostrander’s office at the city hall or 
the Happy Hour, SODA is averaging a mail- 
ing list of 300 “alert” letters a day. Its cur- 
rent project is sending literature to 10,000 
in the next county up, Atlantic. 

Next it plans mass mailings on the “down 
counties” on the Delmarva Peninsula. 

“We plan to go up and down the coastline, 
a county at a time. When we're finished on 
the East Coast, we'll work our way around 
the Gulf and up the Pacific. Heck, we might 
even call a national convention,” Ostrander 
says. 


DRAFT REFORM 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the brief report pub- 
lished in yesterday’s newspapers, in- 


dicating that the Department of Defense 
had been forced to institute the doctor 
draft once more to meet its medical sery- 
ice needs. 

It seems clear that even in this area 
where some of the greatest inducements 
exist to promote voluntarism, voluntary 
enlistment falls short. 

The need to reestablish a draft call 
for some 21,000 doctors this year deems 
to demonstrate the distinct difficulty an 
all-volunteer ‘Army will have in provid- 
ing adequate manpower resources for the 
Armed Forces. 

Perhaps the most concise discussion 
of the issues raised by the advocates of 
& volunteer Army was the article by 
David Rosenbaum, published in the New 
York Times recently. The questions he 
asked were: 

Do you really think that any significant 
number of men from upper and upper-mid- 
die income classes will volunteer? Could you 
go to the nearest college campus and find 
enough volunteers to man the smallest in- 
fantry patrol? Is it fair that youths from 
the lower classes, the ones who can be in- 
duced by money to enlist, should carry the 
burden of fighting a war, while their better- 
educated, better-heeled counterparts stay 
home? 

These are vital questions that volun- 
teer Army proponents must answer. 

Another discussion of the volunteer 
Army appeared in the Boston Globe last 
Sunday. A fine article by Martin Nolan 
summarized the problems facing the 
Congress this year in its deliberations 
over whether or not to extend the draft. 
In separate statements, Roger T. Kelley, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and I 
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commented on the volunteer Army and 
the need for draft reform. Although I 
disagree with many of his observations, 
I believe they should be available to Sen- 
ators for their information. 

Because of the growing interest in this 
matter. I ask unanimous consent that 
the articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
PENTAGON ASKS DRAFT or DOCTORS 

The Defense Department asked the Selec- 
tive Service System yesterday to draft 2,100 
doctors this year in the first callup of physi- 
clans since 1969. 

The Pentagon said the callup of physicians, 
osteopaths and dentists was needed because 
too few medical school graduates have vol- 
unteered for military service. 

Beginning in July, 1,531 doctors of medi- 
cine, 77 doctors of osteopathy and 536 den- 
tists will be drafted into the Army, Navy and 
Air Force for a period of two years active 
duty, 

Dr. Louis M, Rousselot, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Health and Environment, rec- 
ommended to Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird last month that he approve a callup 
of physicians after two warnings to the med- 
ical community went unheeded. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1971] 


DRAFT: TOUGH QUESTIONS ABOUT A VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 
(By David E. Rosenbaum) 

WasHINGTON.—If you believe that the draft 
should be eliminated and replaced by a bet- 
ter-paid all-volunteer force, answer these 
questions: Do you really think that any sig- 
nificant number of men from upper and 
upper-middle income classes will volunteer? 
Could you go to the nearest college campus 
and find enough volunteers to man the 
smallest infantry patrol? Is it fair that 
youths from the lower classes, the ones who 
can be induced by money to enlist, should 
carry the burden of fighting a war, while 
their better-educated, better-heeled counter- 
parts stay home? 


AT POVERTY LEVEL 


If you are opposed to. a volunteer army 
and want to continue the draft, answer these: 
Is it right to pay servicemen at a poverty 
level, far below the minimum wage, merely 
to maintain the draft system? If, as a high- 
level Presidential commission has reported 
and as President Nixon contends, the draft 
could be abolished if only troops were paid 
a salary competitive with civilian jobs, is it 
right for the country not to make this effort? 

Such are the questions Congressmen will 
have to answer before the present Selective 
Service Law expired June 30. The draft is 
expected to be one of the most explosive is- 
sues in Congress during the next few months, 
starring such strange political bedfellows as 
George McGovern of South Dakota and 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona on one hand, 
and Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts 
and John C. Stennis of Mississippi on the 
other. 

President Nixon's own proposals fall some- 
where between the extremes of continuing 
the draft system unchanged or abolishing it 
entirely. Last week the Administration 
trotted out its big guns—Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin R. Laird and Draft Director Cur- 
tis W. Tarr—to defend its stand, as the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee began what 
is expected to be the most careful Congres- 
sional review of the draft since World 
War II. 

What Mr. Nixon wants Congress to do 
is to extend his draft authority for two years 
and at the same time approve $1.5-billion 
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for increased pay and better living condi- 
tions. With the additional salaries and bo- 
nuses and with what Mr. Laird called “a 
Positive public attitude toward military 
service,” the Administration believes that 
draft calls can be ended by the middle of 
1973. This assumes a reduced American pres- 
ence in Indochina and a reduction in the 
total military force from 2/9 million men now 
to 2.5 million. 


NOT FAST ENOUGH 


The President's time schedule is not fast 
enough for Senators McGovern, Goldwater 
and Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon. They want 
to double the money to the $3.2-billion rec- 
ommended last year by the Presidential 
Commission on an All-Volunteer - Armed 
Force, and they believe that by doing this 
the draft can be eliminated immediately. 

Senator Kennedy, although he approves 
of the increased salaries, is completely op- 
posed to ending the draft as long as there is 
& war going on. Rich young men could not 
be induced by money to volunteer, the Sena- 
tor argues, so with a volunteer army “you 
would have poor people fighting a rich man’s 
war.” 

Senator Stennis’ objection is less philo- 
Sophical. The Armed Services Committee 
chairman simply doesn’t believe that enough 
men would ever enlist voluntarily. Talk 
about a volunteer army “confuses the Amer- 
ican people,” he said during his hearings 
last week, “and raises false hopes.” Most of 
the members of his committee appeared to 


agree. 

As if the issue of the draft versus the volun- 
teer army were not enough to generate an 
interminable Senate debate, Senator Ken- 
nedy added another twist by proposing that 
Congress set a ceiling on draft calls of 
150,000 men a year. To exceed the ceiling, the 
President would have to obtain Congres- 
sional approval. 

This limit on the President’s power to in- 
crease the size of the armed forces would 
“reassert. Congressional control over a vital 
aspect of foreign policy,” Senator Kennedy 
said, noting that the Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power to “raise and support armies.” 

It was just such argument over Congres- 
sional prerogative in military and foreign 
policy matters that led to weeks of debate 
last year over such measures as the Cooper- 
Church and McGoyern-Hatfield Amend- 
ments. There is every indication that this 
year’s debate will be equally lengthy and 
involved. 

Still, it 1s the question of the volunteer 
army that it likely to generate the most in- 
terest this year, especially among young 
people and their parents. 


[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 21, 1971] 


FOUNDING FATHERS SAW NEED; Set UP 
No PROCEDURES 
(By Martin F. Nolan) 

WASHINGTON:—"The method is fair, it is 
sure, it is democratic,” said President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as he signed into law the 
nation’s peacetime draft in 1940. 

After three decades of war, peace and semi- 
war, the only agreement on American con- 
scription is that it must be either altered 
or ended. 

The choice must come before June 30, 
when the current draft law expires. 

President Nixon promises that the two na- 
tional years of drafting authority he seeks 
will be the last with a goal of zero draft 
calls by July 1, 1973. 

As with other issues facing the 92d Con- 
gress—revenue-sharing or public funding of 
& supersonic transport—predictions on the 
outcome fail to divide into neat ideological 
platoons. 

When the Senate defeated a move towards 
& volunteer Army last August the 52-35 votes 
uncovered the strangest parings of political 
bedfellows, including the cosponsors of the 
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end-the-draft amendment, Sens. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), and Mark O. Hatfield (R- 
Ore,). 

Feelings about the virtues of a volunteer 
Army go beyond political and social philos- 
ophies and the Senate is not alone in. its 
quandary. Not a campus rap session, PTA 
meeting, country club cocktail hour of 
sergeants’ mess finds unanimity on the sub- 
ject. 

“The US Army has always been very closely 
identified with the broad base of the popula- 
tion of the country,” said Gen. Earle G. 
Wheeler, former chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in 1964. “And I like it that way.” 

Many professional military men are as 
chary of the “garrison state” as are sociology 
professors. Many commanders, too, are vexed 
with morale problems inevitably associated 
with reluctant soldiers. 

The current national debate about the vir- 
tues and vices of the draft vs. a volunteer 
Army surfaced in 1966 at a time of rapidly 
rising draft calls for Vietnam. 

During the 1950s and early 1960s a huge 
manpower surplus of young men encouraged 
the creation of loopholes, varying standards 
and bizarre caprices in the Selective Service 
System. 

Deferments for educational, occupa- 
tional and religious reasons had honey- 
combed the draft with inequities, none so 
vivid as those described by Yale president 
Kingman Brewster. 

Brewster charged that educational defer- 
ments meant that the burden of the draft 
fell “Primarily upon those who cannot hide 
in the endless catacombs of formal educa- 
tion.” 

The question of undergraduate student de- 
ferments still remains to be setled, since 


President Nixon has already ended other stu- 
dent deferments and deferments for those 
engaged in “critical occupations.” 

Another ancillary issue facing those who 
wish to continue the draft is the question 
of national standards as opposed to the 


standards of acceptance promulgated by more 
than 400 local draft boards. 

Besides student deferments and national 
standards, debate on the draft is likely to 
center on large, philosophical questions: 

Can the nation afford the increase in 
salaries to make the infantry competitive 
with civilian life? 

Is it more unjust to encourage blacks and 
other disadvantaged young men to seek the 
“easy” way out of a troubled economy? 

Will a professional Army with less de- 
pendence on civilian support produce more 
politically ambitious leaders? 

Would continuing the draft exacerbate dis- 
trust among young people towards their 
government? 

Would the draft’s existence encourage a 
modern presidential habit of undeclared 
wars? 

During the debate, attention will also be 
paid to the results “humanizing” service 
life has had on morale. If the tradition of 
“Micky Mouse” is really dead, does that 
mean new life for re-electment, rates? 

Ever since George Washington had troubles 
keeping recruits at Valley Forge, the draft 
has been a constant summons to con- 
troversy. 

In 1863, in New York City, more than 1200 
people were killed in riots protesting new 
draft laws. 

In the war of 1812, Daniel Webster declared 
that “If the Administration has found that 
it cannot form an Army without conscrip- 
tion, it will find it cannot enforce conscrip- 
tion without an Army.” 

For inspiration, the founding fathers of 
the Constitution played it down the middle. 
In the Bill of Rights they called for “a well- 
regulated militia’, without spelling out the 
regulations for obtaining one. 
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Nrxon’s PLAN BEST 
(By Roger T. Kelley) 

President Nixon stated in a message to 
Congress almost a year ago, and in another 
message Jan. 28, that the Administration in- 
tends to eliminate reliance on the draft and 
achieve an all-volunteer armed force. I 
believe this can be accomplished by July 1, 
1973, if the American public and the U.S. 
Congress give us their full support. 

The Administration has presented to Con- 
gress 2 program to achieve this goal. One 
of its key factors is a big increase in the 
pay of military people with less than two 
years of service, including a 50 percent in- 
crease at the entry level. These proposals 
should become law as a matter of simple jus- 
tice to our servicemen, even if the goal of 
an all-volunteer force was not at stake. 

FREE CHOICE 

By itself, increasing military pay will not 
produce an all-volunteer force. Many other 
things must be done, and they are a part of 
the Administration's proposals. In addition 
to pay increases they include improved bar- 
racks living, an expanded recruiting program, 
more scholarships and higher subsistence for 
ROTC and similar officer programs, and the 
elimination of make-work and “Mickey 
Mouse” work details. 

I have always felt that free choice is’ im- 
portant as applied to one’s work or career. 
But while the idea of free choice appeals to 
me, I didn’t know when I became Assistant 
Secretary of Defense two years ago whether 
the all-volunteer force could be attained. 

Also, I wasn’t sure that it represented the 
best deal for the American taxpayer. These 
are my conclusions after studying the sub- 
ject carefully for two years: 

1. In the adult work world, the armed 
forces (like other organizations) function 
best in a free environment where they com- 
pete with others for people. 

2. An organization composed of volunteers, 
having survived the test of free competition, 
tends to be more efficient than one that re- 
lies on forced entry. 

8. The alleged pitfalls of the voluntary 
military organization—that it will be dom- 
inated by mercenaries, who will take over 
our nation, or be all black—are gratuitous 
and false claims, They should be knocked 
down hard, lest the American public be mis- 
led by them. 

4, Once the transition to an all-volunteer 
force has been accomplished, the military 
organization will be totally more effective 
and will consist of many fewer people than 
its conscripted counterpart. 


IMPROVE PAY 


If these conclusions are right, then elim- 
inating the draft is important because, above 
all else, it would provide better national 
security. It is also important because it 
would cost less and would serve its military 
members better than the compulsory form 
of organization. 

But in the last analysis, there is no point 
in extending the debate on the all-volunteer 
force. Whether we eliminate the draft or not, 
military members are entitled to decent pay, 
adequate housing, and satisfying work. 

If providing these things produces an all- 
volunteer force, then it is the right thing 
to do. There is simply no way to justify 
poverty level pay below the Federal mini- 
mum vintage barracks, and benefits that 
otherwise do not compare with civilian life. 

The claim is made that an all-volunteer 
force would become a “mercenary army.” 
This is an emotional charge, without foun- 
dation in fact. The leadership of the armed 
forces today, both officers and NCO’s, are vyol- 
unteers, They are responsible to civilian of- 
ficials in government. This relationship will 
be unchanged with an all-volunteer force. 
The major difference will be that our men in 
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uniform will be paid on a competitive scale 
with civilians. 

The charge is also made that an all-volun- 
tee force would mean the poor, black would 
fight the rich man’s wars. If this were true, 
then the number of racial minorities and 
poor people who have volunteered would be a 
lot higher, The facts are these: 

1. Racial minorities, including blacks, in 
the armed forces are within 1 percent of their 
total population mix, 

2. Among those who have entered. service 
as volunteers, the middle class is as well 
represented as the poor. Now a brief com- 
ment about ending the draft. Should it be 
now, a year from now, or sometime later? 

President Nixon has asked Congress to ex- 
tend the induction authority under Selective 
Service for two years—to July 1, 1973. The 
military manpower supply system has relied 
upon the draft for many years and it will 
take until 1973 for pay increases and other 
actions to produce enough volunteers. In the 
meantime, we must meet’ the overriding con- 
sideration of our nation’s security and rely 
partly on the draft to maintain the strength 
of our armed forces. We wish the draft 
could be ended now, but it is not realistic ‘to 
plan in those terms. Nor is it realistic to 
think that the conversion from conscription 
to all-volunteer could be accomplished in 
the next year. 

On the other hand, some believe the draft 
should be extended for four years. To do so 
would be inconsistent with the Administra- 
tion’s all-out effort to end reliance on the 
draft by July 1, 1973, which would be an out- 
standing national achiévement. It can . be 
done, but it will take an unselfish national 
will and a heap of positive thinking to make 
it happen. 

HONOR DESERVED 

Finally, one factor is essential in at- 
tracting and keeping volunteers in the 
armed forces. That is for our American sö- 
ciety to recognize that military people, and 
the uniform they wear, deserve honor and re- 
spect. Our military men and women are, 
after all, protecting your rights and mine. 
Those who find fault with American policy 
and our involvement in the Vietnam War 
should understand that military people do 
not make foreign policy; they help to carry 
it out. They deserve the gratitude and re- 
spect of all Americans. 


A Tracic Mistake Now 
(By Senator Epwarp M, KENNEDY) 


The Congress of the United States must 
decide by June 30, 1971 whether or not to 
extend the Selective Service Act of 1967. For 
many, there is only one question: shall we 
repeal the draft and establish a volunteer 
army? 

Although I would support a volunteer 
army in peacetime, I believe it would be a 
tragic mistake to adopt a policy of an all- 
volunteer army at this time. 

While American men continue to die in 
Vietnam, I shall continue to support an 
equitable draft which cuts across all levels 
of society. 

At the same time, I shall join in all efforts 
to produce an immediate end to the war 
in Southeast Asia. I believe the Congress can 
achieve that goal by legislating the final 
withdrawal of U.S. troops by Dec. 31 of this 
year. 

But whatever the merits of a volunteer 
army in peacetime, when American men are 
dying in Vietnam, Cambodia, and now in 
Laos, a volunteer army is both inequitable 
and unwise. 

HURTS THE POOR 


First, I find it morally indefensible for 
the risk of death to fall only on those less 
affluent Americans who might be induced 
by higher pay to enter the military. 
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This society still denies to the poor, both 
black and white, equal opportunity for ad- 
vancement and achievement. Since that situ- 
ation exists, a volunteer army would be 
programming poor boys into the military 
to fight a rich man’s war. 

Some have argued that there would be 
little change between the current numbers 
of young men from different segments of 
our society within the military and their 
numbers in a volunteer army. I disagree and 
I would challenge the advocates of a volun- 
teer army to go to any college campus and 
find a sufficient number of volunteers to 
man an infantry combat unit. 

Recent studies also demonstrate that few 
from the middle and upper middle classes 
would volunteer. The Marshall Commission 
found that mainly the less affluent would 
be attracted by a volunteer army. Depart- 
ment of Defense attitude studies in 1964 and 
1968 have confirmed that finding. 

I find it grossly inequitable for this nation 
to embark on a policy that would hold out 
only one option to the poor to break the 
cycle of poverty—an option that requires 
them to face the risk of death. 

Second, it is supremely unwise to insulate 
the more affluent and politically powerful 
members of our society from the horrors of 
war. If the day arrives when the sons of the 
middle and upper classes do not face the 
threat of the draft, then it will be much 
easier for those in power to lead this nation 
into future Vietnams. 


$3.2 BILLION 


I doubt whether the antiwar movement 
that developed in this nation during the past 
few years would ever have materialized if 
young men from .every social background 
were not threatened with service in Vietnam. 

Finally, in wartime, a society can least 
afford the extra price of trying to achieve a 
volunteer army. The Gates Commission 
found the minimum additional expense of 
establishing a military force of 2.5 million 
men to be $3.2 billion, 

Others, including the Department of De- 
fense, have formed higher estimates. But 
even $3.2 billion is a major expenditure when 
Vietnam costs already lessen our ability to 
meet domestic needs. 

When the nation must halt the pollution 
of its air and waters and must end the hun- 
ger and malnutrition that cripple many of 
its citizens, $3.2 billion is a substantial ex- 
pense. It is greater than the total Federal 
expenditure planned for elementary and 
secondary education in fiscal year 1971. It is 
& cost that can best be borne in peacetime. 

In peacetime, there also are other factors 
which come into play. The legitimate de- 
mands for the full expression of voluntarism 
in a democratic society become more com- 
pelling. 

And, most important, there no longer is 
the moral question of inducting only the 
disadvantaged groups within our society to 
accept the dangers of battle. In peacetime, 
then, the free play of the manpower market 
can be permitted to operate. 

However, there is one element to proposals 
for a volunteer army which I would seek to 
incorporate immediately into our military 
manpower policies. Most -volunteer army ad- 
vocates require the executive branch to ob- 
tain Congressional approval reinforces the 
balance between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches and reasserts Congress’ Con- 
stitutional responsibility for the raising of 
the armies. 

Yet I believe that objective can be ob- 
tained more directly within the present draft 
system. The draft reform bill I introduced 
last week sets a 150,000 draft ceiling for each 
of the next two years. In this way, any effort 
by the executive to bog this nation down in 
future military adventures could be checked 
by the Congress, which would have to ratify 
any removal of the draft ceiling. 
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For the past four years, I have fought to 
make the draft system impartial, certain and 
fair. The hearings which I conducted in 
1967 and 1969 clearly demonstrated the bias 
within the system. Many of my suggestions 
have been adopted. There is a random lottery 
system and occupational deferments have 
been halted. But more must be accomplished. 

My bill would require a national call so 
that every youth, regardless of where he 
lived, would face the same chance of being 
inducted, Now, a young man with a number 
of 123 in one area may be called, but some- 
one with the same number ina different 
draft board across town may not. 

REFORMS 

My bill also would mandate an end to 
new undergraduate deferments, but would 
not take deferments, but would not take 
away deferments from those who now hold 
them. I see no reason why the Harvard Col- 
lege student should be allowed to postpone 
service when the Weymouth mechanic is 
not. 

In addition, there are procedural reforms 
which I also feel are important to give all 
youngsters the same right to present their 
case for a hardship or conscientious objector 
deferment. These are among the critical 
changes in the existing system which I think 
will spread the burden of military service 
more evenly across society. 

In a democratic society, when the threat 
of death or injury is demanded by the state, 
then that threat must be shared by every 
sector of the society and not borne only by 
the poor. If we must call upon some of our 
young men to face death on the front lines, 
there must be no doubt that the system 
which selects them is the fairest and most 
nearly just that men can devise. 


PADLOCKING THE DATA BANKS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
perennial challenge of controlling our 
own ingenuity is particularly urgent in 
regard to data banks. We have seen 
more and more evidence recently of the 
need to regulate not only what informa- 
tion about American citizens is collected, 
and by whom, but also how that infor- 
mation is stored, shared and utilized. 

In a very interesting column published 
in the Baltimore Sun of January 31, Er- 
nest B. Furgurson described the unusual- 
ly perceptive and cautious policies being 
enforced by Dr. Robert R. J. Gallati, di- 
rector of the New York State Identifica- 
tion and Intelligence System—NYSHS. 
According to Mr. Furgurson, material 
collected for NYSUS is carefully 
screened, with identification data sep- 
arated from intelligence, and each type 
of information made available only to 
those with a legitimate need for it. Fur- 
ther, records are purged in cases where 
a first offender is found not guilty, and 
individuals are allowed access to their 
own files to correct misinformation. 

The standards and safeguards estab- 
lished. by Dr. Gallati appear to go be- 
yond even the generally meritorious 
guidelines developed for SEARCH, the 
multi-State criminal justice information 
system being shaped with funding from 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. In turn the standards for Proj- 
ect SEARCH, in which Dr. Gallati has 
been deeply involved, are far mose strin- 
gent than any rules or restrictions yet 
applied to Federal data banks. 

Under the Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1970, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration is di- 
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rected to report to the President and 
Congress by May 1, 1971, on recom- 
mended legislation to insure the accu- 
racy and integrity of criminal justice 
data banks and to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of all individuals covered 
or affected by such systems. I trust that, 
in developing these recommendations, 
LEAA will give close attention to the 
New York State experience and prog- 
ress in reconciling the legitimate needs 
of law enforcement with the dictates of 
the right of privacy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Furgurson’s column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan, 31, 1971] 

PADLOCKING THE DaTa BANKS 
(By Ernest B. Furgurson) 

New Yorx.—It appeared the local sport of 
throwing verba] garbage at the police had 
reached peak popularity during the patrol- 
men’s recent wildcat strike. Not so, Now it 
is even more inspired, following indictment 
of four cops from sensitive positions for sell- 
ing confidential police records. 

The assertion that eight particular detec- 
tive agencies and two airlines chose to deal 
under cover with policemen and other offi- 
cials.here in New York does not make it an 
exclusively East-of-the-Hudson phenomenon 
which could not happen anywhere else, It 
could, has and will. 

It is fueled by the nationwide growth of 
data collection, often of the most injurious 
potential, and its mishandling by those offi- 
cially entrusted to guard and use it. This 
governmental side of the threat to privacy 
was exemplified by the Army's silly but dan- 
gerous building of dossiers on politicians and 
others arbitrarily selected by God knows who. 
The civilian side, involving credit agencies, 
junk mail distributors and the like, is at 
least as omnipresent. 

The case that just broke here is one in 
which the government and private efforts 
found common causethe cause so often 
sanctified because it can be labeled “busi- 
ness.” The airlines and detective agencies 
wanted police records of prospective “em- 
ployees. Instead of doing their own investi- 
gating, they allegedly took the lazy route of 
bribing policemen to provide the informa- 
tion from confidential files. If nobody gets 
caught, everybody makes a buck. 

It is not so cut-and-dried as it may sound. 
There are shades of ambiguity in the field. 
Theoretically, police records are public in- 
formation, In some states, businesses’can buy 
from the police just the sort of data involved 
in the case at issue. They should not be able 
to, though. And in New York they cannot. 

At the state (not the city) level New 
York is fortunate to have a man in charge 
of its computerized police data collection 
who also is dedicated to protecting the 
data from leakage and abuse. He is Dr. 
Robert R. J. Gallati, director of the state's 
Identification and Intelligence System 
(NYSIIS), which was not connected with 
the current bribery case. 

Gallati insists on the strict separation of 
material as either identification (finger- 
prints, arrests, conviction and parole rec- 
ords, etc.) or intelligence (much more 
nebulous and slanderous matter, the product 
of investigations and even hearsay). The in- 
telligence section of his computer bank in 
Albany is not yet in full operation, and 
when it is, he says, it will deal only with 
organized crime. 

As for the identification data, it is made 
up of bits of information most of which 
are available to legitimate inquirers at city 
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and county courthouses throughout the 
state. But Gallati firmly beileves that once 
those bits are centrally collected into a 
comprehensive “rap sheet” on an individual, 
there is a qualitative difference. 

At that stage the police have performed 
the task, either very expensive or impossible 
for a private firm, of pulling together incrim- 
inating or otherwise damaging information 
from across local, state and even national bor- 
ders. To pass out that “rap sheet” casually 
to anyone who asks for it or is willing to pay 
for it, out of whatever motive, is not the 
same thing as merely opening the records of 
public court proceedingss. 

Contrary to the standard view of civil liber- 
tarians, Gallati believes the computer is more 
safeguard than threat to individuals, in- 
cluding those under arrest. Some expertise is 
required to steal information from a com- 
puter, while anyone with physical access can 
pilfer card files. 

For the past year, law officials in New York 
state have been able to obtain records from 
the NYSIIS computer within two to three 
hours, compared to a period of days in the 
past. This speeds the bonding process and 
cuts down on cases of mistaken identity. 

In addition, first offenders found not guilty 
are able to purge their records from that 
bank, and anyone suspecting that wrong 
data are held there is able to come in and 
offer to come in and offer corrections to his 
own file. 

These attitudes and procedures, however, 
are unusual on the government side of the 
fence. And in New York state alone, there 
are some 3,600 police departments, district 
attorneys, courts, justices of the peace, pro- 
bation, parole and correction agencies with 
acecss to the NYSIIS collection. Multiply that 
to account for all 50 states, and by the num- 
ber of individuals in each agenices, and you 
have the potential for incidents like the 
present bribery case becoming a new fea- 
ture of the American way of life. 

That is why tight federal standards for 


use and security of such data collections are 
demanded, and why Senator Sam Ervin’s 
subcommittee would do well to call Gallati 
as an expert witness when it conducts hear- 
ings into the subject beginning next month. 


CAN WE REVIVE THE U.N.? 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, usually, 
insertions in the RECORD are preceded by 
bland and noncommital introductory re- 
marks. However, in the case of Harlan 
Cleveland, the president of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and a distinguished 
American diplomat in former years, 
something more is required. 

Mr. Cleveland recently made a note- 
worthy address on the subject, “Can We 
Revive the U.N.?” which he presented at 
the Hoover United Nations Conference, 
sponsored by the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford 
University. Because Mr. Cleveland is one 
of the foremost American scholars on 
the United Nations, his remarks com- 
mand respectful attention. 

In my opinion, the Cleveland paper is 
an important statement on ways in 
which the United Nations might be 
strengthened in the future. I confess that 
I cannot subscribe to the paper in its en- 
tirety. There are parts of it which too 
closely reflect a Pax Americana philoso- 
phy to be wholly compatible with my 
views. In certain places, the author 
seems to be arguing that the U.N. should 
be improved, the better to advance our 
own national purposes abroad, this being 
justified, presumably, upon the theory 
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that “‘what’s good for the United States 
is good for the world.” 

Nevertheless, many suggestions made 
in the Cleveland paper are worthy of 
the closest consideration by all who would 
see the United Nations strengthened in 
its role as international keeper of the 
peace. I commend it to the Senate, and 
ask unanimous consent that the complete 
text be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Can WE REVIVE THE U.N.? 


(By Harlan Cleveland, president, University 
of Hawail) 

We are, it seems; at another of those mo- 
ments of history when, as Churchill wrote of 
the days before a Great War, “every man had 
only to do his duty to wreck the world.” 
The Secretary General of the United Nations, 
in a short speech ending the General Assem- 
bly “debate” on the U.N.’s 25th Anniversary, 
harked back to an earlier Englishman, Ed- 
mund Burke, and a similar sentiment; “The 
only thing necessary for the triumph of evil 
is for good men to do nothing.” And com- 
menting on the worldwide environmental 
crisis, U Thant captured a mood of despera- 
tion which only served to dramatize how far 
mankind still is behind its declared aspira- 
tions: 

“As we watch the sun go down evening 
after evening through the smog across the 
poisoned waters of our native earth, we must 
ask ourselves whether we really wish some 
future universal historian on another plane 
to say, “With all their genius and their skill, 
they ran out of foresight and air and food 
and water and ideas’; or, ‘They went on play- 
ing politics until their world collapsed 
around them’; or, ‘When they looked up, it 
was already too late.’ If the United Nations 
does nothing else, it can at least serve a vital 
purpose in sounding the alarm.” 

But the United Nations under new leader- 
ship will have to serve a more vital purpose 
than crying havoc. It is not man's last best 
hope, because if we cannot revive the U.N. 
we will have to do something else. But the 
other options all require us to start from 
scratch in building an international order to 
avoid the scourge of war, so we had better 
start from where we are. 

Where we are is not on the brink of dis- 
aster; there is still some elbow room, The 
caution induced by possession of thermo- 
nuclear weapons has almost ruled out war 
among the major world powers; military 
stalemate of the NATO-Warsaw Pact variety 
is not the most attractive kind of peace, but 
it is proving a durable kind. “Little” wars 
are likely to continue, more in the developing 
world than among industrialized nations. 
And it is precisely in “little” war peacekeep- 
ing that we the members of the United Na- 
tions have some relevant experience. How are 
we going to build on that experience? Let 
me first suggest a good red-blooded American 
reason for doing so. 

The trouble with the United Nations is 
that it became indispensable before it be- 
came possible. Our problem now is to make 
it a practical proposition. Because the U.N., 
or some facsimile thereof, is paradoxically 
the best chance to develop an American 
foreign policy that works. 

The wer in Vietnam has been our last, our 
longest, and our bitterest experience with 
what must now be counted the first princi- 
ple of world politics—that unilateral action, 
even by the strongest powers, is increasingly 
likely to be inconclusive abroad and unpopu- 
lar at home. Peacekeeping, peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, aid-giving and the control 
of global technologies—the lesson of experi- 
ence since the Second World War is that, 
with few exceptions each is better tackled 
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through international organizations than 
unilaterally, better legitimated by inter- 
national consensus than by domestic deci- 
sion-making, better symbolized by an inter- 
national flag than by-the Stars and Stripes. 
And this is so despite the rigidities, ineffi- 
ciencies, and hesitancies of international or- 
ganizations in general and the United Na- 
tions variety in particular. 

The lesson of this lesson is that it is 
heavily in the U.S. national interest to invest, 
nourish and lend our power to international 
organizations, buying specialized results by 
burying general, rivalries, trading some of 
our discretion for legitimacy, attracting part- 
ners by swallowing our pride and prejudice. 

The technological imperative +o world- 
wide organizations gets more obvious as each 
new proud technical achievement turns out 
to be also an ecological threat. Perhaps it 
was natural that a nation like ours, which 
has the capacity to act on the world stage 
and to affect by its own decisions that world 
environment, should be slow to think trans- 
nationally—just as the smoker in a roomful 
of non-smokers does not think of himself 
as a polluter while others do. 

But everybody knows now that the air we 
breathe is an international resource, How 
much the content of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere is being increased by the burn- 
ing of fossil fuels, or what foreign particles 
are being introduced into the air we share, 
cannot even be estimated, let alone con- 
trolled, by nations acting alone. Oil dumping 
and waste disposal in the oceans are choice 
current examples of issues that will be 
sorted out internationally or not at all. 
And the power to modify othe: people’s 
weather, redirecting the winds and chang- 
ing the pattern of precipitation at human 
command—that would certainly be an out- 
rageous form of power for one or a few 
scientifically advanced countries to arrogate 
to themselves. 

The internationalizing imperative is 
equally evident in development aid, the 
transfer of resources and technique from 
rich countries to poor countries. We have 
been through it all in the twenty-five years 
since the first relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams after World War II, and we know that 
national “foreign aid” does not—as most 
people used to think—provide more control, 
elicit more gratitude, or produce better re- 
sults than aid administered through the 
World Bank and the U.N. Development Pro- 
gram. They are not very efficient, but neither 
are the unilateral aid programs. And in terms 
of domestic political support, unilateral “for- 
eign aid” is consistently in hotter water than 
U.S. support for international organizations. 
If there is not a lot to choose between them 
for effectiveness, why take the political fall- 
out abroad and the annual political trauma 
in Washington, that “American-flag” opera- 
tions seem to entail? The Peterson Commis- 
sion, without explicitly asking this question, 
has drawn the obvious conclusion in adyo- 
cating as much multilateral aid as possible. 
(It is of course a “safe” recommendation, 
since the parallel reluctance of other con- 
tributors helps ensure reasonable limits on 
what we have to do.) 

When it comes to peacekeeping the lesson 
of experience is even more striking. We were 
able to withdraw from the Congo because 
the “we” that were engaged was the United 
Nations. Deeply enmeshed though we are in 
the Middle East, the presence for a time of 
U.N. observers and until now of à U.N. medi- 
ator has enabled us to avoid taking a uni- 
lateral responsibility for keeping an uneasy 
truce and making an almost impossible 
peace. In the Cuban missile crisis, we man- 
aged to engage two international agencies, 
the Organization of American States to spon- 
sor our blockade and bless our overfiights, 
and the U.N, Secretary General to urge a 
Soviet pullback and propose international 
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inspection in Cuba. (The published histories 
of this crisis have missed how multilateral 
was the diplomacy that legitimated the 
threat to use our military power to’ get rid 
of those missiles; for example, Castro's re- 
fusal to consider U Thant’s inspection pro- 
posals provided the justification for con- 
tinued aerial surveillance of Cuba by the 
United States acting for the OAS.) 

Even in the Dominican Republic interven- 
tion, when President Johnson acted unilater- 
ally, the peacekeeping operation was con- 
verted in time to OAS sponsorship, which 
certainly helped us get out in about a year 
instead of staying around to become involved 
in the local aftermath. And where United 
States forces have had to stay for protracted 
defense—in NATO Europe and in South 
Korea—international consultation and com- 
mand have helped protect American involve- 
ment from ineffectiveness abroad and un- 
popularity at home. 

The contrasting case is of course Vietnam. 
Our effort in the 1960s to tackle that peace- 
keeping job unilaterally has to be counted 
& major strategic error. Taken together with 
the early American belief in conventional 
military force as a counter to unconventional 
attack, and the later illusion that escalation 
by imported armies and bombing by Ameri- 
can planes could lead to a negotiated peace, 
the unilateralism of our approach guaranteed 
an inconclusive outcome. This has been the 
most unilateral, the most unsuccessful, and 
the most unpopular war in American history; 
there is clearly a correlation among these 
superlatives, 

In his address to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly last Fall, Andrei Gromyko said of Viet- 
nam that “by its aims and its nature the 
war is still an American war.” The irony of 
our involvement is that most Americans, both 
those who have supported the war and those 
who have opposed it, would have to agree 
with Gromyko. 

If operating unilaterally is the worst’ foot 
forward in international politics, and equally 
a dead-end street in U.S. domestic politics, 
it is quite natural that the Vietnam experi- 
ence has produced a widespread yen to cut 
back on U.S. commitments and ambitions, 
indeed a turning away from foreign policy 
in favor of concentration on domestic issues 
—race, poverty, the cities and the environ- 
ment. The danger in this sudden shift of 
priorities is that future péace-and-security 
crises will find us no longer willing to face 
unilateral involvement and not yet able to 
work through effective international peace- 
keeping machinery—because it doesn’t yet 
exist. 

During recent “peace games,” in which 
possible future crises are played out by re- 
sponsible officials or their surrogates, the 
players representing the United States Gov- 
ernment have been much inclined, when 
the crunch comes, to rule out the use of 
U.S. military power on the ground that, after 
Vietnam, the American people could not be 
brought to support of another overseas ad- 
venture. They are probably right; the slogan 
“No More Vietnams” has very wide support 
today across the American political spectrum. 
If the option is unilateral adventure or none, 
the mood of America in the 1970s might well 
dictate a kind of isolationism. But if the 
options also include U.S. support to a multi- 
lateral operation, legitimated by some repu- 
table international organization and shared 
in by a number of other countries, Americans 
are likely to reject both lonely withdrawal 
and Lone Ranger activism, and join an in- 
ternational patrol instead. And one result 
of acting multilaterally is to require us to 
consult internationally before acting; in 
some cases this might have the effect of sub- 
stituting a political settlement process for 
military intervention. Again, the Vietnam 
experience teaches us how important it is to 
keep that option open. 

If in order to make sense of American 
foreign policy we need multilateral options 
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so badly, can we revive the U.N.? That it 
needs a major injection of both strength and 
adrenalin, there can be no doubt. 

I will not rehearse for this sophisticated 
audience the multiple sclerosis which has 
overtaken the United Nations in its less than 
three decades. The detachment from reality 
of much General Assembly debate, the frozen 
procedures of the Security Council, the un- 
derfinancing and overbureaucratization of 
the Specialized Agencies, the demoralization 
of the U.N. executive and the growing tim- 
idity of its aging leadership—these are the 
familiar complaints, no less justified for 
being familiar. 

A House of Representatives subcommittee 
was surprisingly gentle in referring to the 
U.N. as “ill-equipped” for its future, “im- 
potent” in the face of threats to the peace, 
“cumbersome” in its structure and “pecu- 
liarly inefficient’ in its method of opera- 
tion—and even gentler in its summary find- 
ing that “the overali record of United States’ 
participation in the United Nations has been 
less than satisfactory.” Gromyko, in the U.N. 
speech already mentioned, was equally cir- 
cumspect;: “. . . we feel it can safely be con- 
cluded that the task of keeping and 
strengthening the peace has been growing 
increasingly more complicated, but the re- 
quirements for successfully coping with this 
task have been developing even more rapidly 
and to a greater extent.” 

The circumspection illustrated by these 
two quotations may itself be part of the 
problem. The almost universal stake in pro- 
U.N. rhetoric discourages frank analysis of 
the Organization’s reparable deficiencies. 
Thus, for example, it is often said that there 
is no nourishment in reviewing the United 
Nations Charter to look for ways of changing 
it. “If we renegotiated the Charter, we would 
not come out with as good a document as 
we have already.” You have heard it said 
many times; I used to say it myself when I 
had some responsibility for U.S. participation 
in the U.N. The judgment is probably true 
of the Preamble and the first two Articles; 
they still stand as eloquent statements of 
universal human aspirations. But is it equally 
true of the fifty pages of procedure that 
follow the Charter’s five pages of philoso- 
phy? Is the mind of man incapable of in- 
venting processes that move more quickly to 
consensus about action instead of disagree- 
ment about words? 

The Charter is essentially an expression 
of Western democratic philosophy. In con- 
sequences the machinery it establishes re- 
flects a devotion to two-sided parliamentary 
procedures which just may be out of place 
in dealing with the “increasingly more com- 
plicated” task of peacekeeping and peace- 
making, which almost never have just two 
sides. Certainly the emphasis in U.N. bodies 
on choosing up sides, and on voting, -has 
often reduced the Organization to absurdity, 
forcing nations to record rather than nego- 
tiate their differences, and producing out- 
comes which merely harden in their intran- 
sigence and holders of minority views. 

The North Atlantic Council, by contrast, 
rarely takes a formal vote—because it is 
obvious that there is no point in outvot- 
ing the Scandinavians on how to defend Scan- 
dinavia or outvoting the Germans on how 
much money they will contribute, or out- 
voting the United States on how many troops 
it will retain in Europe, or outvoting the 
French on whether France will cooperate in 
NATO defense, These are real-world deci- 
sions, and everybody involved knows by in- 
stinct that if they cannot achieve a con- 
sensus by persuasion, dramatizing the dis- 
agreement by a vote doesn’t help—and may 
even hinder a further effort to achieve con- 
sensus later on. 

The U.N. way, at least in the General As- 
sembly, is more often the opposite: the 
majority outvotes the nations whose policies 
are at issue (the colonial powers on colonial 
issues, the rich countries on money ques- 
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tions, the Communist countries on questions 
of Communist behavior). This fails to per- 
suade the dissenters, and may even harden 
them in their dissent. The only thing it clear- 
ly accomplishes is to dramatize the impotence 
of the General Assembly.to affect the real 
world by voting: In the Security Council, 
smaller numbers, more urgent issues and the 
veto threat combine to produce negotiations 
that better reflect the facts of power; when 
@ vote is finally taken after long nights of 
bargaining, it sometimes refiects real quid 
pro quo accommodations among the member 
nations. 

It would be foolish to suggest that the 
only trouble with the U.N. as peacekeeper 
and peacemaker is its formal machinery for 
making decisions by voting. At least one of 
its chief executives, Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold, found ways to get executive 
action launched that jollied or shamed na- 
tional governments into following his lead. 
The record of U.N. agencies in promoting 
economic and social development’ provides 
some evidence that the awkwardnesses of 
parliamentary diplomacy need not inhibit 
major executive actions by international or- 
ganizations, if there is a will to action on the 
part of the relevant national governments. 
Other less-than-global organizations, nota- 
bly the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the European Economic Community, 
have also demonstrated the capacity for large 
scale executive activity. 

But what are the common factors in these 
comparative successes? Without reviewing 
here the evidence for my conclusion, I would 
say that the most effective international or- 
ganizations are those which have (a) es- 
chewed votes in their governing bodies, op- 
erating as much as possible by consensus 
procedure, and (b) placed the major respon- 
sibility for initiative in their international 
executives. 

The promise of the United Nations was 
always, and still is, its capacity to act— 
as a mediatory force in the politics of na- 
tions, and as the source of law and the or- 
ganizer of its enforcement. Yet the structure 
of the Organization requires such an over- 
whelming concentration on hearing the na- 
tion’s differences aired (and therefore wid- 
ened) in public, that the leadership is not 
available to plan and administer even the 
executive actions that all nations would ac- 
knowledge to be in the general interest. It 
is certainly dysfunctional for the Secretary 
General to sit on the General Assembly dais, 
listening to predictable sentiments in five 
languages, when he could be developing 
from his unique vantage point some execu- 
tive initiative to deal with the multiple crises 
of our time. 

Less irrelevant voting and more executive 
leadership—what would these two principles 
of growth imply for changes in the United 
Nations? Here is a checklist—each item is 
worth a full lecture by itself. 

1. Streamline the General Assembly. It is 
arguable that the General Assembly is now 
too far gone to be useful for anything but 
blowing off steam. But the amount of diplo- 
mats’ time it requires can certainly be re- 
duced by permitting statements for the rec- 
ord (as in the U.S. Congress), exercising birth 
control on new membership by micro-states, 
doing more of the work in expert groups, and 
encouraging the Secretary General to take 
more of the leadership in organizing the de- 
bate and posing the questions than can use- 
fully be addressed by such a body. The notion 
of expert groups is especially constructive; 
apart from the General Assembly, no par- 
liamentary body in the world does nearly all 
its committee work in Committees of the 
Whole. 

2. Make the Security Council work. The 
key to international legitimacy for peace- 
keeping operations is the Security Council. 
The U.N.’s experience shows that it works 
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best when the Secretary General is taking 
the initiative—as in the Congo, Cyprus, and 
pre-1967 Mideast operations. A special place 
should be made for powerful but non-nu- 
clear powers—such as Argentina and Brazil 
from Latin America, Australia, India and 
Japan from the Asian region, Nigeria and 
Egypt from Africa, Poland, Sweden and Ger- 
many (when admitted) from Europe, and 
Canada and Mexico from North America. 
There are ten nonpermanent members on 
the Security Council now; five or six seats 
might well be reserved for those which—as 
the Charter contemplated—could make a 
greater contribution to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Peo- 
ple's Republic of China will sooner or later 
take over the China seat on the Council; the 
puzzle will be to accomplish this shift with- 
out losing the Republic of China from the 
General Assembly. 

8. Encourage the Secretary General to en- 
gage in fact finding in peace-and-security 
disputes, without waiting to be told by some 
legislative body to do so. New observation 
technologies may make this a far more im- 
portant power than heretofore: for example, 
we are just around the corner from recon- 
naissance satellites which can monitor a 
visible happening on earth (say, launching 
of a missile), and televise it in real time to 
whomever controls the satellite. But quite 
apart from modern technology, the U.N, ex- 
ecutive’s ability to send a competent fact- 
finder or mediator into a complicated situa- 
tion-is still one of his main powers—if it isn’t 
used in too gingerly a manner. 

Moreover, the United Nations provides a 
sponsor for peaceful settlement which com- 
bines the pressure of latent big-power inter- 
vention with the facilities for keeping it 
latent. If most “little” wars are likely to be 
fought or threatened in non-Western re- 
gions, we need local and regional machinery 
for settling disputes in which Westerners 
(Russians as well as Americans) do not have 
to, be involved. The initiative of the U.N. ex- 
ecutive, however, can be an “outside” factor 
that is politically acceptable to peoples which 
can't settle their own disputes yet don’t want 
to turn their problems over to external Big 
Brothers to settle for them. The U.N. has 
hardly begun to realize its potential as spon- 
sor of regional conciliation machinery. 

4. Establish a real standby force. So far, 
the earmarking of national forces for U.N. 
employment has been good symbolism but 
has not provided the U.N. executive with any 
real discretion in emergencies. A modern force 
actually available, equipped and with at least 
a minimum airlift capability of its own, has 
become an indispensable part of the Secre- 
tary General’s “third man” role in interna- 
tional disputes. A permanent international 
peacekeeping staff, with the capacity to plan, 
train for, and execute peacekeeping missions, 
should be located in the Secretary General's 
office; it might be supplemented with a spe- 
cial group of Under-secretaries who, what- 
ever called, would be effectively in touch 
with the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council to maximize the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s freedom of action. 

How big a standby force? Twenty or thirty 
thousand well-trained men, with the req- 
uisite airlift to get around in a hurry and 
the arrangements to call forward further na- 
tional forces promised by member nations, 
would be large enough to ensure that the 
U.N.'s mediatory role is taken seriously—and 
not so much as to threaten the security of 
the nations whose military restraint is ulti- 
mately the key to peace in every region. To 
the cynical question, “How many divisions 
has the U.N. executive?” the answer should 
be “One for sure, and it can be there the 
day after tomorrow.” 

Much smaller peacekeeping responsibili- 
ties brought the U.N. to a condition of finan- 
cial crisis during the 1969s. Can a major 
peacekeeping force be financed internation- 
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ally? The answer, as always, is in the will of 
the nations to pay—or to contribute forces, 
equipment, and airlift in kind. The cost is 
certainly small by the grotesque standard 
of current military budgets; even a billion 
dollars for international peacekeeping would 
be a fraction of one per cent of world de- 
fense spending. New U.N. leadership and a 
new system for command and control, backed 
by an unprecedented American willingness 
to pay for a force which would be subject to 
some U.S, influence but not to U.S. control, 
might make a voluntary peacekeeping fund 
possible—especially since most of the ex- 
penses for troop pay, material and airlift 
could probably be contributed in kind and 
thus count as national security spending 
rather than as eleemosynary contributions. 
We can readily abandon the notion of pay- 
ing for standby forces through every-member 
assessments; the General Assembly has al- 
ready demonstrated that it is not willing to 
back its taxing authority with two-thirds of 
its votes. 

5, Devolop a consortium of the concerned, 
There is a growing body of opinion to sup- 
port the notion that the United States should 
take the lead in developing a working com- 
munity of those nations which would be will- 
inz to go farther than others in building up 
an international executive to keep the peace 
and mediate disputes of less than global 
magnitude. Such a consortium, constituted 
within the framework of the Charter’s pur- 
poses but outside its established machinery, 
with its own arrangements for fact-finding, 
mediation, and quick mobilization of peace- 
keeping forces, might well be a useful pres- 
sure on the U.N. executive and the Security 
Council to act, for then the alternative to 
U.N. intervention would not be inaction but 
action by a smaller number of members in 
the Charter’s name. The same group of na- 
tions might develop among themselves pro- 
cedures for settlement and adjudication 
which would provide a quicker references to 
the World Court or to conciliation processes 
of disputes among the members of the self- 
constituted inner circle. 

6, Sponsor a formal review of the Charter. 
The Charter cannot be changed without U.S. 
consent. It is worth a year or two of inten- 
sive multilateral diplomacy to see if the pro- 
cedures of parliamentary diplomacy cannot 
be streamlined and the U.N. executive given 
more discretion to act in, or to avert, emer- 
gencies. 

7. Fill the coming vacancies carefully. The 
26th General Assembly, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council, will elect a Sec- 
retary General. U Thant, who has proved 
himself a conciliator of quality and some- 
times courage, is almost certainly not the 
kind of international executive required for 
the revival and extension of the U.N.’s peace- 
keeping and peacemaking role that is here 
projected. A shift is moreover required to 
symbolize a new era of U.N. revival; or to 
put it another way, the reelection of U Thant 
would betoken a continuation of the trend 
toward atrophy of the U.N.’s political and 
security role—and encourage groups of na- 
tions to take more of the peacekeeping law 
into their own hands. 

The higher levels of the United Nations 
Secretariat are heavy with men in their six- 
ties and seventies who in most organizations 
would be past the date of mandatory retire- 
ment. It is a distinguished array of talent: 
Paul Hoffman, former leader of the Marshall 
Plan and longtime Administrator of the U.N. 
Deyelopment Program and its predecessors; 
Undersecretary General Ralph Bunche, win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize, who has worked 
for the U.N. ever since the late 1940s; Philippe 
deSeynes, the Frenchman who has presided 
over the U.N.’s work in economic and social 
affairs; Constantin Stavropoulos, long-time 
legal adviser and now Undersecretary Gen- 
eral for, General Assembly affairs. Together 
with C. V. Narasimhan, the Indian who is U 
Thant’s closest assistant (and who, being 
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younger than the others, can provide a wel- 
come continuity in the 1970s), these men 
have provided the top leadership of an enter- 
prise which is no longer sparkling with ideas 
or exuding a sense of destiny. The coincidence 
of top vacancies presents an enormous oppor- 
tunity to engage first-rate younger people 
who have the personal force to bring to life 
the forgotten genius of the Charter—the 
U.N.'’s capacity to act for peace—not just 
talk about it. Such men can also more easily 
face up to new issues, such as the deteriora- 
tion of our world environment, which were 
not in the minds of the men who drafted the 
Charter a generation ago. 

The filling of these half-dozen prospective 
vacancies, including the Secretary General's 
office, should be taken as one of the 1971's 
most important international negotiations. 

If 1971 is going to be U.N. Personne) Year, 
we would also do well to have a new look at 
the concept of U.N. careers. A generation ago, 
the need to protect U.N. staff from undue 
national influence produced the notion of 
an international civil service. We can see 
now that lifetime employment in an inter- 
national bureaucracy produces the same 
Parkinsonian tendencies, and the same cau- 
tious time-serving, that are so evident in 
national career services. For many categories 
of position, and especially in the policy-mak- 
ing roles, the member nations might well be 
better served by a reasonably frequent turn- 
over of U.N, functionaries. At a minimum, 
future appointments to middle level and 
higher positions should be limited to term 
contracts lasting not more than five or six 
years. 

8. Give the U.N. major jobs to do. Through- 
out the life of the Organization, nations 
(ineluding ours) have justified unilateral 
action by saying the U.N. was too fragile for 
major peace-and-security tasks, and would 
collapse under the strain of a Berlin or a 
Vietnam. But institutions grow in strength 
and relevance because they must—and not 
until they must. And in Southeast Asia espe- 
cially, an international solution, internation- 
ally monitored and enforced, seems the only 
alternative to an American commitment in- 
definitely prolonged. 

As long as we are not nationally respon- 
sible for the outcome, there is a wide range 
of outcomes possible in Southeast Asia. Any 
of them will probably mean some sharing of 
authority and territory between Communists 
and non-Communists, and the many shades 
in between, Our interest lies in turning back 
to the Southeast Asians the bickering and 
politicking and governance for which we have 
unilaterally assumed too much responsibility 
these past few years. It is hard to imagine 
an outcome worked out under U.N. sponsor- 
ship that would be worse from the point of 
view of the American interest than a con- 
tinued massive commitment in Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Preceding a new “Geneva conference,” it 
might well be possible to induce a number 
of countries, representing an acceptably wide 
spectrum of political orientation, to take on 
the peacekeeping task after a settlement is 
reached. The Russians would have to agree, of 
course; but they may have some interest in 
keeping the foot in the Southeast Asian door 
which we have made possible by our inyolve- 
ment there. The mainland Chinese would 
also have to agree; but a package large 
enough to include their full participation 
in the United Nations, including the China 
seat on the Security Council, might turn out 
to be negotiable if we wanted it badly 
enough. The Chinese and Russians both 
agreed to the Laos settlement of 1962; of 
course it wasn’t a very good deal from our 
standpoint, but we have not won the war in 
Vietnam and we won't be able to have the 
peace all our own way either. 

Given the projected American withdrawal 
and a willingness on our part to share the 
burden of masterminding Southeast Asia’s 
future with the widest possible community 
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of nations, the natural venue for the question 
“After Vietnam, What?” is the Security 
Council of the United Nations. The after- 
math will go on for a decade or more; any 
settlement will be ragged. If the results of 
U.N. involvement are not then to our taste, 
we still have to ask ourselves—would we have 
done better taking on the post-war settle- 
ment as an American responsibility? Expe- 
rience in the Congo, Cyprus and the Middle 
East is instructive: multilateralism is often 
messy, but still, better than direct confron- 
tations of major powers. 

In his 25th Anniversary speech to the 
General Assembly last October 23rd, Presi- 
dent Nixon gave assurances that we want 
neither a Pax Americana nor an American 
Century. But the alternative he there de- 
scribed is equally undesirable—“a structure 
of stability and progress that will enable 
each nation to chart its own course and make 
its own way without outside interference, 
without intimidation, without domination by 
ourselves or by any other power.” The world 
of independent sovereignties, from which 
words like these have been handed down from 
Administration to Administration, was never 
& good description of the probable, and is 
now a description of anarchy. What we need 
is a structure of stability and progress which 
rests on the close, organized cooperation of 
nations who know they are interdependent, 
and have learned to stop talking about in- 
dependence. U Thant, criticizing the tend- 
ency of nations to use the United Nations 
“to promote their own national policies,” was 
closer to the mark when he went on to ad- 
vocate “a new kind of organization in which 
the nations of the world in cooperation could 
forge and execute (the italics are mine) 
solutions to world problems... .” 


PRESS COVERAGE OF VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr. MILLER, Mr, President, columnist 
Kenneth Crawford, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 23, had some 
succinct comments on press coverage of 
the Vietnam war. 

It is not my intention to condemn the 
press’ coverage of the war; to do so would 
be to unfairly criticize those reporters 
and editorialists who have been objec- 
tive in their presentations, even if they 
themselves disagreed with the policies. 

Nor would it be fair to indict the en- 
tire press corps for the omissions and 
commissions; to do so would be to deny 
the right to a free press, which is so 
necessary and vital to a society such as 
we have. 

But it would be well if the press, which 
is so demanding in its crusade for soul- 
searching on the part of public servants, 
yout also do a little soul-searching it- 
self. 

Mr. Crawford’s column contains some 
“soul” food. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On PRESS COVERAGE OF THE VIETNAM WAR 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 

How would the modern media have re- 
ported George Washington's crossing of the 
Delaware at McKonkey’s Ferry on Christmas, 
1776? J. Russell Wiggins, former editor of 
The Washington Post, asked this important 
question—and answered it—in a speech to 
the Washington Association of New Jersey on 
Washington’s arbitrary new birthday, Feb- 
ruary 15. 
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Television camera men would have focused 
their zoom lenses on the rag-wrapped feet 
of Washington’s troopers. When it was over, 
microphones would have been thrust under 
the noses of stripling recruits to catch their 
answers to the question: “How do you feel 
about some of your buddies being lost in 
this sneaky operation?” The writing war cor- 
respondents would haye salted their dis- 
patches with suggestions that the whole 
bloody venture was ill-conceived by an in- 
competent commander, ill-excused by a badly 
trained and equipped army and predestined 
to fail. 

New York editorial writers would have 
followed up with lamentations about the 
plight of Trenton’s civilian population, driv- 
en from its snug houses into the cold on 
@ sacred holiday, caught in the crossfire be- 
tween Hessian defenders and attacking colo- 
nials, and forced into a fight against its will 
over a questionable cause: something about 
taxation without representation. Washing- 
ton, instead of attacking, should have been 
negotiating. His occupation of Trenton and 
quick withdrawal showed that he was still 
engaged in search-and-destroy operations— 
“following the will-o-the-wisp of military 
victory,” as Wiggins thought the editorial 
writers would have put it. 

Wiggins fantasy was, of course, a wry com- 
ment on the way the media of the 60s and 
the start of the 70s have dealt with the 
war in Vietnam. This war is the first in 
which American media, measured by weight 
of viewership, readership and influence, 
have been kinder to the nation’s enemies 
than to its friends. This has been partly 
inadvertent, partly not. In any case, Ho Chi 
Minh has come off as this war's greatest 
hero, the Vietcong as its most admired fight- 
ers, American and South Vietnamese lead- 
ers as its most mistrusted participants, Amer- 
ican GIs as its least appreciated warriors, 
especially since My Lai, which has been made 
the basis for unjust generalization, and 
South Vietnamese soldiers, as invariably un- 
reliable, also unjust. 

All this is something new for Americans. 
They have always before tended to be home- 
team rooters. In British pubs Rommel may 
have been the favorite hero of the second 
world war but Americans stood by their own 
even when correspondents on the scene in 
North Africa intimated, insofar as intimation 
could be slipped through the censorship, 
that the “Darlan deal” and mistreatment of 
De Gaulle were compromising the morality 
of the allied war effort. 

Wars have never been pretty but their ugli- 
ness has never before been conveyed to Amer- 
ican households in living color, as it has 
this time, and always from our side because 
the other side is out of reach of cameras and 
correspondents. But it is more than that. War 
Correspondents have often been instant ex- 
perts and critics and they seem even more so 
this time. They have to be youthful to stand 
the physical rigors and brave to take the 
ehances they must run in Vietnam. More 
than 30 of them have been killed: They are 
admirable in action but scmetimes wrong in 
their strategic and tactical judgments and 
simplistic in their politics. 

Prize committees, Pulitzer included, have 
rewarded the most captious. The self-styled 
“cowboys” who constituted themselves a sort 
of get-rid-of-Diem committee in the early 
days of the war made a point of being on 
hand for every bonze immolation and of rep- 
resenting the Saigon disorders as a sort of 
holy war between the ruling Catholics and 
the subject Buddhists. Reputations were 
forged in the bronze fires. 

Here in Washington, too, there has been 
a lively journalistic contest to be first with 
the worst. One of its high points was The 
New York Times revelation in the aftermath 
of the Tet attacks that the military was ask- 
ing for 206,000 more troops to take advan- 
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tagé of the enemy's: overextension. Coming 
as it did, two days before the New Hamp- 
shire primary, the Times report had enor- 
mous political impact. It almost certainly 
contributed to the big McCarthy vote and, in 
turn, to President Johnson’s subsequent de- 
cision not to run again. 

The genesis of the expose, if that is what 
it was, has just been publicly revealed for 
the first time by Philip Potter, Washington 
Bureau Chief of the Baltimore Sun. It was 
leaked to the Times by Townsend Hoopes, 
then a Pentagon official of dovish persua- 
sion. Actually, the plan Hoopes made availa- 
ble to the Times was one of the alternatives 
under consideration and one which had little 
chance for Presidential approval in the 
Washington atmosphere of post-Tet distress. 
Hoopes had to violate a specific presidential 
order of secrecy pending decision to spring 
the leak. 

Things haven’t changed much, as the sus- 
picious reporting of the South Vietnamese 
effort to cut the Ho Chi Minh trails in Laos 
demonstrates. By part of the press it is 
treated as a cunning scheme to inject Amer- 
icans into an expanded war rather than what 
it is, a bold attempt to prepare for con- 
tinued evacuation of American forces. Re- 
porters and editors keep telling themselves 
and others that they have been more per- 
ceptive about this war than have military 
and political leaders. They may be right. But 
they have enjoyed the advantage of ultimate 
irresponsibility. In President Nixon’s place, 
they would probably be doing about what he 
is doing. And history may be more approving 


-of him than of them, 


PRESIDENT NIXON SEIZES THE INI- 
TIATIVE ON DOMESTIC REFORMS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as Presi- 
dent Nixon himself has often said, the 
theme of his administration is reform. 
During the past 2 years the President has 
expressed this theme in many challeng- 
ing proposals to reshape such massive 
programs as public welfare, to reorder 
the relationships between the Federal 
Government and States and cities, and 
to modernize such systems as the postal 
service and manpower training. 

As James Reston wrote in a perceptive 
column in the New York Times on Febru- 
ary 19. 

It is not necessary to agree with his pro- 
posals in order to concede that, taken to- 
gether, they add up to a serious and impres- 
sive effort to transform the domestic laws of 
the nation. 


In fact we have to reach back many 
years to find another 2-year period in 
which a President proposed such far- 
reaching changes in the structure of 
American Government and public policy. 

As Mr. Reston wrote, the Nixon pro- 
posals have posed a substantial chal- 
lenge to Congress and to the opposition 
party. Congress will not meet its respon- 
sibilities to the Nation if the Nixon initia- 
tives are shelved or met only with quib- 
bling and sniping. Where legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion and philosophy do 
exist, the opposition has an obligation to 
respond to the President’s plans with 
serious debate and comprehensive alter- 
natives. 

As a sponsor of many of the adminis- 
tration’s important domestic measures, 
I intend to do all I can as one Senator to 
insure that these historic proposals re- 
ceive the full and fair consideration they 
so obviously deserve. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record James Reston’s 
column about the President’s reform pro- 
posals and their impact on the current 
political and congressional scene. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHat oF THE DEMOCRATS? 


(By James Reston) 

Wasuincton, — When President Nixon 
came into the White House he said, “We were 
elected to initiate an era of change. We in- 
tend to begin a decade of government reform 
such as this nation has not witnessed in half 
a century. .... That is the watchword of this 
Administration: reform.” 

His new health program for the nation, 
sent to Congress this week, is only the latest 
evidence that he has kept his word. For 
more than a year now he has sent to Capitol 
Hill one innovative policy after another: on 
welfare reform, revenue-sharing reform, 
Social Security reform, reform of the grant- 
in-aid system, and many others. 

It is not necessary to agree with his pro- 
posals in order to concede that, taken to- 
gether, they add up to a serious and impres- 
sive effort to transform the domestic laws of 
the nation, all the more remarkable coming 
from a Conservative Administration, and 
that they deserve a more serious and co- 
herent response than they have got so far 
from the Democratic’ party and the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Federal Congress. 

What is the Democratic party’s alterna- 
tive? This we would like to know. There are 
alternatives from Democrats—a Kennedy al- 
ternative on health policy, the beginnings of 
a Wilbur Mills alternative to revenue shar- 
ing, a Muskie alternative to Vietnam policy— 
Pick a date and get out—but as often as not 
the Democratic alternatives contradict one 
another, and the party as a whole seems to 
be settling for the old political rule that it 
is the business of the opposition party mere- 
ly to oppose. 

A party out of office, of course, always 
Operates at a disadvantage. It lacks the au- 
thority and resources of the Presidency. It 
is usually leaderless and broke. Its power is 
dispersed among the committee chairman, 
the rival candidates for Presidential nomina- 
tion, the Governors, and the National Com- 
mittee, the latter now meeting in Washing- 
ton. 

In the present case, the titular head of the 
Democratic party is Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, a new boy in the back row of the 
Senate. When the National Committee meets, 
it usually concentrates on the party deficit 
and President Nixon, both of which they find 
disagreeable. But so far, about all they have 
been able to agree about is that they should 
not tear each other apart in public, which, 
come to think of it, is quite an achievement 
for Democrats. 

Nevertheless, hard as it is to get an op- 
position party to agree on what it stands for, 
it would be reassuring to think that they got 
together once in a while and at least tried 
to define the broad outlines of a program for 
the future. 

It is perfectly clear that many of the old 
Democratic programs of the fifties and sixties 
are no longer relevant to the problems of to- 
day, let alone tomofrow. In 1960 there were 
only 44 grant-in-aid programs for the states; 
now there are over 430; and even the Demo- 
cratic Governors are bewildered by their 
complexity and inefficiency. 

In the short time since President Nixon 
first came forward with his welfare reform 
bill, over 2 million people have been added 
to the welfare rolls, at an additional cost of 
$1.5 billion a year. 
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President Nixon has at least seen that this 
is dangerous nonsense and put forward a 
bold, if controversial, alternative that de- 
serves to be vote. up or down. As things 
now stana, the Democrats are demanding, 
and, quite right too. that the scandal of cam- 
paign expenditure be corrected, but they 
cannot agree on how this should be done; 
and beyond that. they have not even man- 
aged to agree cn how to pick their spokes- 
men if they do get free time on television. 

The last time the Democrats were out of 
power, they at least recognized the problem 
and organized a kind of brain-trust outside 
the Congress to question their old assump- 
tions and write position papers on the main 
subjects -coming up for decision. It wasn’t 
much, and Lyndon Johnson and Sam Ray- 
burn resented the experiment, but it started 
the process of revision and even of thought 
within the party. 

What the Democrats. are doing now is 
merely sniping at the President's programs 
and often saying some damn silly things in 
the process. Here is. George McGovern, for 
example, normally a sensible man, proclaim- 
ing that Mr. Nixon is “flirting with World 
War III in Asia.’" And Ed. Muskie calling in 
Pittsburgh the other night for a “new coali- 
tion” cutting across lines of race, geography 
and economics. 

But to do what? In support of what pro- 
grams? President Nixon has been singularly 
successful in ignoring old Republican taboos 
and prejudices, and if you want to be cynical 
about it, he may be putting up programs he 
knows the Democrats will probably knock 
down; but at least he has a program on the 
home front, which is more than you can say 
for the Democrats. 


CONSUMERS HAVE A STAKE IN PRO- 
POSED POLICY ON COMBINATION 
DRUGS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
consumer has a vital interest in a proper 
national policy on combination drugs. 
Drugs. which are marketed in combina- 
tion form generally cost more than the 
Same dosages when taken separately. 
This increased cost is significant since 
nearly 40 percent of the most widely used 
prescription drugs and most over-the- 
counter drugs are combination products. 
These products also raise serious health 
questions which have been studied by 
medical experts for several years. 

I am pleased that the Commissioner 
of Food and Drug last Thursday pub- 
lished his long expected proposed policy 
statement on drugs in fixed combina- 
tion. His proposals have the general ap- 
proval of the Council on Drugs of the 
American Medical Association. 

The proposed statement of policy is the 
product of several years of study, and it 
merits the attention of all interested 
consumers. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will accept com- 
ments on the proposed policy until 
March 20, 1971. I encourage interested 
consumers and their representatives to 
submit comments in support of FDA's 
efforts to reduce consumer drug costs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed policy as it appeared in the Federal 
Register and a news article regarding the 
action which appeared in the New York 
Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Food and Drug Administration (21 
CFR Part 3) ] 


COMBINATION Drucs ror HUMAN USE; PRO- 
POSED STATEMENT AMPLIFYING POLICY ON 
DRUGS IN FIXED COMBINATIONS 


The Commissioner of Food and Drugs after 
considering a number of reports from panels 
of the NAS-NRC Drug Efficacy Study, the 
large numbers of combination drug ayail- 
able, and those proposed. for marketing, is 
of the opinion that criteria for rational com- 
bination drugs should be published for the 
guidance of the regulated industry. This 
statement is intended as amplification of the 
requirement that a new drug or antibiotic 
drug application for a combination drug may 
be refused unless there is substantial evi- 
dence that each ingredient designated as 
active makes a contribution to the total 
effect which the drug combination is. repre- 
sented to have and purports to possess. 

The problem of fixed combinations has 
been discussed with a number of experts; it 
is the subject of extensive discussion by ex- 
perts in the medical literature. It is the con- 
sensus of these informed experts that a fixed 
dose combination drug must have an advan- 
tage to the patient over and above that ob- 
tained when one of the individual ingredi- 
ents is used in the usual safe and effective 
dose. No drug should be present in a fixed 
combination unless its inclusion clearly en- 
hances safety or efficacy and the fixed ratio 
of doses is safe and effective for all indica- 
tions and for patients requiring such, con- 
current therapy. There are marketed combi- 
nation drugs which meet these criteria. Many 
do not. Therefore, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(sees. 502, 505, 52 Stat. 1050-53, as amended, 
507, 59 Stat. 463, as amended, sec. 701(a), 52 
Stat. 1055; 21 U.S.C. 352, 355, 357, 371(a)) 
and under authority delegated to him (21 
CFR 2.120), the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs proposes that Part 3 be amended by 
adding thereto the following new section: 


Drugs for human use in fixed com- 
binations. 

(a) In implementing the provision of the 
1962 Kefauver-Harris Drug Amendments to 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
which requires that a new drug and an anti- 
biotic drug be shown effective for its labeled 
indications through adequate and well con- 
trolled clinical investigations by qualified ex- 
perts, the Food and Drug Administration. has 
found the unique problems presented by 
fixed combinations to require a more clearly 
defined position on such drugs. 

(b) Fixed combinations represent 'à sig- 
nificant proportion of all marketed drugs. A 
1969 survey indicated that of the 200 most 
widely used prescription drugs,- approxi- 
mately 40 percent were fixed combination 
dosage forms. Over-the-counter drugs are 
for the most part combination drugs. 

(c) The Council on Drugs of the American 
Medical Association has consistently ex- 
pressed the need for a sound medical ra- 
tionale for using drugs in fixed combinations 
and has recently reaffirmed its longstanding 
position that the use of fixed-ratio combina- 
tion drugs, anti-biotics included, is with few 
exceptions neither a sound nor judicious 
practice. The United States Pharmacopela 
has long had a policy against inclusion of 
combination drugs. 

(d) The National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council in its reevaluation 
of all drugs marketed through the new-drug 
procedures between 1938 and 1962 to deter- 
mine if the products were effective for all 
their labeled indications has clearly indi- 
cated the limitations in medical practice of 
fixed combination drugs. As a result of their 
recommendations, a number of widely used 
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fixed antibiotic combinations have been re- 
moved from the market. 
(e) The complexities of the problems were 


apparent to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in evaluating several hundred fixed com- 


bination drugs in the Drug Efficacy Study; 
through the review of pending new drug ap- 
Plications and Notices of Claimed Exemp- 
tion for Investigational Drugs, and in review- 
ing the labeling of other marketed drugs. 
Policies resulting from consideration of these 
problems would have significant impact on 
the pattern of medical practice. As a result, 
an Ad Hoc Committee was convened, con- 
sisting of outstanding experts representa- 
tive of a cross section of medical disciplines, 
to assist in formulating the most scientifi- 
cally sound guidelines for general applica- 
tion to determine when a fixed combination 
drug is rational. In addition, an Ad Hoc 
Committee consisting of members of the 
American Society of Pharmacology and Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics prepared recom- 
mendations on this problem at the request 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 

(f) It is recognized that fixed combination 
drugs have or may have certain advantages, 
in addition to enhanced safety or efficacy, 
over use of the individual ingredients. These 
include: 

(1) Better adherence to a therapeutic 
regimen, greater patient convenience, and 
greater economy than if each of the in- 
gredients were given separately but concur- 
rently. 

(2) Availability of information on bio- 
pharmaceutic compatibility or unanticipated 
drug interactions, 

(g) However, fixed combination drugs also 
present disadvantages to their use. The most 
common objections to these products are: 

(1) Lack of flexibility to adjust the dos- 
age of each component to the individual 
patient's needs. 

(2) exposure of patients in unnecessary 
drugs when one drug component alone would 
be effective. 

(3) Increased possibility of adverse reac- 
tions without increased efficacy. 

(h) Based on the above considerations, 
and in line with the recommendations of ex- 
pert advisors and sound principles of medi- 
cal practice, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion concludes: 

(1) The concomitant administration of 
two or more medicinal agents may be indi- 
cated in the treatment of a patient. How- 
ever, the effects of drugs are intrinsically so 
complex that it is generally advisable to ad- 
minister therapeutic agents separately in or- 
der that the dosage and frequency of admin- 
istration of the individual drugs may be 
varied in accordance with the patient’s re- 
quirements, 

(2) A combination of drugs in one prod- 
uct suggests and implies an added useful- 
ness over one component alone. The implied 
or suggested usefulness, as well as the claims 
in the labeling of a drug, must be considered 
by the Food and Drug Administration in its 
evaluation of the validity of labeling claims. 

(3) Fixed combinations of drugs may be 
approved where there is evidence of safety 
and substantial evidence of effectiveness 
showing that each active component contrib- 
utes to the effect claimed for the product 
in the following circumstances: 

(i) Where components are combined to: 

(a) Enhance efficacy (increase potency, 
prolong duration of effect, etc.), or 

(b) Enhance safety (decrease the inci- 
dence or severity of adverse reactions), or 

(c) Prevent abuse or misuse. 

(il) Or where components would be given 
concurrently and the dosage (amount and 
interval of administration) of each compc- 
nent is such that the fixed combination is 
safe and effective for patients requiring such 
concurrent therapy. The advantage of the 
combination must obtain for all conditions 
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for which it is labeled, for the various dose 
schedules recommended, for the duration of 
dosage suggested, and for most patients for 
which the product is recommended. 

(iit) And studies demonstrate that the 
pharmaceutical compounding of the fixed 
combination does not interfere with the bio- 
availability of each of the ingredients as 
compared with administration of the in- 
dividual ingredients separately but concur- 
rently. 

(iv) In the event that a combination, 
presently the subject of an approved NDA 
or antibiotic monograph, has not been rec- 
ognized as effective by the Commissioner 
based on his evaluation of the appropriate 
NAS/NRC panel report, or for which sub- 
stantial evidence of effectiveness has not 
otherwise been presented, formulation, la- 
beling or dosage changes may be proposed 
and any resulting combination may meet 
the appropriate criteria listed above. 

Interestea persons may, within 30 days 
after publication hereof in the Federal Reg- 
ister, file with the Hearing Clerk, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Room 
6-62, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md. 20852, 
written comments (preferably in quintupli- 
cate) regarding this proposal. Comments 
may be accompanied by a memorandum or 
brief in support thereof. 

Dated: February 16, 1971. 

CHARLES C. EDWARDS, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs: 
[FR Doc. 71-2283 Filed 2-17-71; 8:52 am] 
[From the New York Times, February 18, 
1971} 
FDA Asks RULES ON Drucs’ VALUE 
(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb, 17.—The Food and 
Drug Administration today proposed strict 
new safety and effectiveness standards for 
fixed combination drugs, including many of 
the most widely sold prescription and over- 
the-counter products. 

The standards, which will probably be- 
come effective in 30 days, require that each 
active ingredient in a drug combination con- 
tribute to the product’s usefulness. For many 
drug products on the market today, there 
has never been firm evidence that each in- 
gredient has value. 

“The new policy affects up to 40 percent of 
the most widely sold prescription drugs and 
most over-the-counter drugs—those sold 
without prescription,” the Federal agency an- 
nouncement said. 

An officer of the agency said that about 50 
percent of the over-the-counter drugs were 
affected. Most cough medicines, cold prep- 
arations, medicines for asthmatics and drugs 
for pain relief are fixed-combination prod- 
ucts. Some of these include as many as 10 
different active ingredients. 

Such products are called fixed combination 
drugs because they consist of more than 
one active ingredient in a fixed dosage form. 
That is, a patient will get the combination 
in its fixed amounts when he takes a pill 
or capsule or a spoonful of the product. 

The statement by the agency said that 
the action was being taken to improve pa- 
tient care by insuring that such drugs * * * 
used only when the product offered the 
patient a therapeutic advantage over any 
one or more of the ingredients given 
separately. 

POLICY TO BE PUBLISHED 

The Food and Drug Administration's policy 
statement on the combination drugs is to 
be published tomorrow in The Federal Regis- 
ter, with a provision allowing 30 days for 
interested persons to make comments, The 
proposal has been under discussion with the 
industry for several months and many com- 
panies have already made their comments. 
It is considered likely that the new policy 
will become effective at the end of the 30- 
day period. 
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In announcing the formal declaration of 
proposed policy, Dr. Charles C, Edwards, com- 
missioner of the F.D.A., said that his agency 
fully recognized that some combinations 
had a legitimate place In medical practice. 

“Our purpose is to insure that fixed com- 
bination drugs not only are safe and effec- 
tice,” he said, “but are formulated so they 
can be used rationally and in dosages match- 
ing concurrent therapy needs of the patient.” 

APPROACH QUESTIONED 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation issued a statement today saying it 
was encouraged by the indication that the 
F.D.A. recognized the medical and practical 
value of products of this type. 

It said, however, that a rigid approach 
would make it difficult to keep some im- 
portant combination products on the market 
and that such stringency could stifle research 
in combination drugs. 

The F.D.A, policy proposal set several spe- 
cific criteria for combination drugs, For each 
product, proof would be required that each 
active ingredient contributed to the effects 
claimed by the manufacturer for the fixed 
combination, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, does the able minority whip know 
of any Senator on his side of the aisle 
who wishes to transact further morning 
business? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that morning business be 
closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration. of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration. of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. AL- 
LEN) to postpone until the next legisla- 
tive day the consideration of the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas (Mr, PEAR- 
son) that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 9, a reso- 
lution to amend rule XXII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate with respect to 
the limitation of debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, as 
my colleagues know, we have had two 
votes on the pending business, neither 
of which came within a reasonable dis- 
tance of achieving the required two- 
thirds of those present and voting. There 
was an article in the morning newspaper, 
I believe attributed to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho, evidencing a certain 
impatience with the delay of getting to 
& vote. It puzzled me a great deal. We 
have had two votes. I am not clear what 
he has in mind. He is impatient with 
regard to the Senate's procedures. 

The Senator from Idaho and his col- 
leagues know. perfectly well what the 
yotes have been. They ought to know 
that there is little if any chance of any 
change in the votes, because this is an 
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issue which has been thoroughly ex- 
plored. If there is any change, I am quite 
certain in my own mind that it will be 
against the position of the Senator from 
Idaho; because the more this matter is 
considered, and the more attention is 
brought to it, especialy of the newer 
Members—who have not been subjected 
to the debate about this subject in the 
past—and the more they know about it, 
Iam quite sure the more likely they are 
to sustain the present rules of the Senate. 

But there is some misunderstanding, 
and I think that in a sense it is being de- 
liberately fostered by the proponents of 
this change, It is that we who oppose it 
are in some way wasting the time of the 
Senate, that there is too much debate, 
too much talk about this subject, and 
that we ought to proceed to a vote. This 
is what caught my eye this morning, 

The reasons for the undue delay, if it is 
undue, I submit, are the tactics of the 
proponents of the change in the rule. 
First, they could have submitted a clo- 
ture motion much earlier and had two 
votes 2 or 3 weeks earlier than they did, 
had they wished to do so. It seems to me 
that the only reasonable explanation of 
their delay in submitting the cloture mo- 
tions is to try to create a prejudicial at- 
titude toward those of us who wish to 
preserve the integrity of the Senate. 

I simply mention this by way of back- 
ground. I do not believe that it is a rea- 
sonable position to accuse those of us 
who oppose the change in the rule of any 
real delay in the procedures of the 
Senate. 

It is also known, of course, as is always 
the case in the beginning of a session, 
that no legislative measures of any con- 
sequence have yet been reported from the 
committees. 

There are a few routine money bills 
from the committees, but there is no sub- 
stantive legislation. The committees have 
not had time to act upon them. So that 
in that sense there is no waste of time 
of the Senate. 

It is, however, a very serious imposi- 
tion upon the time of a number of Sena- 
tors who should be and could be giving 
their attention to committee work and 
their other duties, and they have to ad- 
just their time to the convenience of the 
proponents of this change. 

Personally, it is a great inconvenience. 
All of us have to wait until their pleasure 
dictates the filing of another cloture mo- 
tion. But, I would submit, it is much more 
reasonable to say that the delay and the 
waste of time are attributable to those 
seeking to change the rule. In addition 
to that, this is such an old matter. For 
many years now, many of the same peo- 
ple have ‘submitted these proposals to 
change the rules. They have not suc- 
ceeded and they should not succeed. For- 
merly it had important political signifi- 
cance, when it involved the issue of civil 
rights, a substantive matter. My position 
was clear on one side and theirs on the 
other. It was a legitimate political issue 
and no one can complain about that. 

Here we are dealing with procedures— 
the procedures of the Senate. The sub- 
stantive issue of civil rights has been dis- 
posed of. I submit that this is getting to 
be a rather old story. Surely, at some 
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time, they will reconcile themselves to 
their inability to muster a two-thirds 
vote and allow Senators to give their at- 
tention to the business of the Senate. The 
procedures of the Senate are important 
but it has been demonstated by the two 
recent votes that they will not be changed 
now. 

Mr. President, a short time ago, in an 
article written by Anthony Lewis, there 
was one paragraph which appealed to me 
very much. I thought it so appropriate to 
the basic question involved in this pro- 
posal. to change the rules. The real 
significance of these rules is, it seems to 
me, summed up in this one paragraph, 
one of the most succinct statements I 
have ever seen, and I want to read it for 
the RECORD: 

For democracy is a process not a result. It 
is no particular set of policies but the means 
of reaching them. It is a commitment to 
rational discourse, to persuasion, to restraint 
in the use of political advantage, to the 
renunciation of force or threats. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
sums up the case, really, that we are 
trying to make, those of us who seek to 
retain the capacity in the Senate for 
persuasion, for a rational discourse, 
rather than to resort to the pure, brute 
force of numbers. 

I do not know that I can say that any 
better than Mr. Lewis has. 

I wish to say for the record that Mr. 
Lewis did not write that article, from 
which I quoted the paragraph with this 
debate in mind. He was merely speaking 
of the essence of democracy, He is a 
thoughtful person—on many subjects. 

But I think it is so pertinent to the 
Significance of this particular debate 
that I could not resist using it to illus- 
trate the point. 

This procedure, as he says, is the very 
essence of democracy. It is the procedure 
and the process that we are interested in, 
not any particular status or state that 
one achieves and then enjoys from then 
on. 

Now, Mr. President, with regard to this 
same question about the proponents of 
the change, they have had some encour- 
agement from the press and I want to 
comment on it. 

The article I hold in may hand is 
dated February 10, 1971, written by 
Spencer Rich, a most objective reporter. 
This article was published in the Wash- 
ington Post. I believe it is fair to say 
that the Washington Post has always 
been for a change in the rules. It has 
never had very much confidence in Con- 
gress. It is usually disposed, as most 
powerful institutions are, toward the 
executive branch. I believe, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, it has always 
been in favor of changing rule XXII. 
Perhaps that view is not warranted, but, 
anyway, this is the way the article reads: 

Filibuster reformers appear to have more 
votes this year than ever before, but unless 
President Nixon throws his prestige behind 
it, the drive to ease the Senate filibuster 
rule will probably fail by 7 to 10 votes. 


That is the first paragraph. Later in 
the same article there appears this: 

The biggest block of potential new sup- 
porters consists of new GOP senators and of 
Republicans who in the past have backed 
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Southern filibusters to block a rules change 
but are not firmly committed on the issue 
this year. Reformers believe a plea trom the 
President to these senators might yield 
enough votes to tip the balance. “We can 
make it if we get some help,” said Church 
yesterday. 


Mr. President, I shall not end the quote 
there, I will go on and read the next 
paragraph. It is rather interesting: 

This block of senators includes Bob Dole 
(Kansas), who has just become Republican 
national chairman; Ted Stevens (Alaska); 
Winston L, Prouty (Vt.); Henry Bellmon 
(Okla.); Norris Cotton (R-N.H.); possibly 
Milton R. Young (R-N.D.), who said yester- 
day he wouldn't vote a debate cutoff on the 
first try, but “maybe afterwards,” and new 
senators William V. Roth, Jr. (Del.) and 
James Buckley (N.Y.). 


Mr. President, although I do not know 
Mr. Rich’s sources, I would very respect- 
fully submit I think that is an unwar- 
ranted and unjustified criticism, or at 
least speculation, about some very able 
men. I cannot believe that many—cer- 
tainly not many, if any—have so little 
understanding of the significance of the 
Senate as to change their vote on rule 
XXII. 

One thing particularly about this 
article and the view attributed to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) , which surprises me very much, 
is going to the President and seeking his 
assistance to destroy the independence 
and the effectiveness of the Senate. That, 
it seems to me, is most unusual. I find 
it very difficult to understand why a Sen- 
ator who has been elected as a Senator, 
unless he-has very good justification to 
believe that he will become President one 
day—and some of them do, I realize that. 
But short of anticipating becoming Presi- 
dent, how they could feel it was appro- 
priate to solicit the support of the Presi- 
dent—any President, not just this one, 
but any President, to seek his assistance 
to subvert the rules of the Senate, is 
beyond me. In line with Mr. Lewis’ state- 
ment, I would say that is antidemocratic. 

Mr, President, of all the barriers to 
simple majority decisions in our political 
system, the only one that seems to elicit 
widespread and concerted opposition is 
the Senate cloture rule. 

No one, for example, is campaigning to 
amend the Constitution to eliminate the 
two-thirds requirement for ratifying a 
treaty or initiating constitutional 
amendments. 

Why is it that this group of Senators, 
year after year, feel it is necessary to 
change the two-thirds rule with regard 
to the limitation of debate, which is the 
essence of the senatorial function and, 
yet, none of them are out saying, “We 
must abolish the two-thirds rule to ratify 
a treaty.” 

Why do they not come forward with 
a proposal to reduce ratifying treaties to 
a majority or by a three-fifths vote; be- 
cause, it seems to me, treaties have meant 
far-reaching commitments for this coun- 
try some of which have caused us great 
harm and they have been made by the 
treaty process. 

Or, take the initiation of constitutional 
amendments. Why is it democratic to 
require two-thirds in the Senate, and in 
the House to initiate an amendment and, 
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three-fourths of the States to ratify? 
Why do they not come in and ask us to 
change the constitutional amendment 
requirement and change the Constitution 
to make it a majority instead of three- 
fourths? 

Why is it that the Senators whom I 
have just referred to, who seek the sup- 
port of the President, have they not 
mentioned the idea of eliminating the 
Presidential veto? A Presidential veto can 
go much farther to thwart the majority 
than Senate rule XXII. 

After all, rule XXII applies only to the 
Senate. It requires two-thirds of the 
Senators, to make it stick. The Presi- 
dential veto allows one single man, one 
man—who incidentally used to be a Sen- 
ator for a short period of time—to thwart 
the majority of the whole Congress. This 
Presidential filibuster—which is what it 
amounts to—can only be overridden by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Why is there so much concern about 
the two-thirds in the Senate? Why is no 
one proposing in the name of democracy 
and efficiency the abolition of the Presi- 
dential veto, or at least reducing the vote 
required to override from two-thirds to 
three-fifths? Why is that not perfectly 
logical? I cannot understand it. 

I should think the President himself 
for the sake of consistency should wish 
to divest his office of the power of the 
veto. He has not responded to this. How- 
ever, if, as indicated by the paper, he 
might be considering at least soliciting 
support for this change, then I think he 
should voluntarily suggest that we have 
a constitutional amendment to change 
the number of votes to override a Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr. Nixon’s press secretary said re- 
cently that the President favors reforms 
that would enable Congress to do its 
work “more promptly and expeditious- 
ly.” 

Most recent Presidents have opposed 
Senate filibusters as barring prompt and 
expeditious action; but none, so far as I 
know, has recommended a constitutional 
amendment to eliminate the Presidential 
“filibuster” embodied in the power of 
the veto. 

In recent decades the filibuster has 
been associated with opposition to civil 
rights legislation. 

When southern Senators have warned 
their colleagues that a fundamental 
question of constitutional government 
was involved, or more pointedly suggest- 
ed that opponents of rule XXII might 
someday find it useful themselves, their 
arguments have usually been dismissed 
as masks for their own opposition to civil 
rights. Now that the civil rights bills 
have been passed—despite the fili- 
buster—one would think that rule XXII 
could be considered on its own merits, 
and. in relation to present and prospec- 
tive issues, rather than issues which have 
already been contested and largely re- 
solved, as far as legislation is concerned. 

But old habits die hard, and the altera- 
tion of rule XXTI is still being advocated 
as a “progressive reform,” For that rea- 
son it has been particularly refreshing to 
note a new and more contemporary at- 
titude on the part of certain perceptive 
writers and journals. Mr. Nicholas von 
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Hoffman for instance, comments in a 
recent article: 

The Senate's job isn’t speed or neat dis- 
patch, but wisdom. 


And he also notes, most pertinently: 

Nixon certainly doesn't want to weaken the 
filibuster in order to pass a new civil rights 
act. He’s concerned about such matters as 
the antiballistic missile, the draft and the 
SST. ... The big winner in the cutting down 
of the filibuster will be the White House, 
which will need to twist fewer senatorial arms 
to get what it wants passed (Nicholas von 
Hoffman, “Shouting Back, Not Shutting Up,” 
the Washington Post, February 17, 1971, p. 
B1.) 


In similar vein the New Republic re- 
cently noted: 


Of the several filibusters that marked the 
second session of the 91st Congress, and par- 
ticularly its last few weeks, most were con- 
ducted by liberals—and to very good pur- 
pose; to block the supersonic transport or 
expenditures for U.S. forces in Cambodia. 
For on most issues, liberals scarcely form a 
majority in the Senate, certainly not in the 
Congress as a whole. All too often; the prob- 
lem the liberals face is not to get something 
past an obstructive minority, but to give an 
impatient majority pause, 


The New Republic further notes: 

The filibuster has the virtue at its best 
of giving the majority pause without neces- 
sarily stopping it, and of testing its inten- 
sity against that of the minority. The bal- 
lot is an excellent counting mechanism, but 
it neither measures nor weighs what it 
counts. “Filibusters,” The New Republic, 
February 20, 1971, p. 13.) 


Since neither Mr. von Hoffman nor 
the New Republic can be accused of a 
“southern conservative’ orientation, 
Senators of liberal persuasion may wish 
to reflect on their observations before 
the next cloture vote. For that reason I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. von 
Hoffman's article, entitled. “Shouting 
Back, Not Shutting Up,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post on Februry 17, 
1971, and the New Republic commentary, 
“Filibusters,’’ which appeared in the is- 
sue of February 20, 1971, be inserted in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHouTING Back, Not SHUTTING Up 
(A commentary by Nicholas von Hoffman) 

Tomorrow the Senate liberals will have an- 
other go at making it easier to kill off a 
filibuster. They've been trying for 20. years, 
but they may get it this time because the 
President is on their side, and that ought to 
make them wonder how good an idea knock- 
ing out the old filibuster is. 

The White House contends that without 
the filibuster the Senate can do its work 
“more promptly and expeditiously.” Congress, 
and especially the Senate has of late been 
much taxed with being inefficient and old- 
fashioned, a thick-sapped institution in an 
age of speed and transistorized judgments. 

The Senate’s job isn't speed or neat dis- 
patch, but wisdom, and these elements don’t 
always go together. In legislation part of 
wisdom is delay and procrastination, know- 
ing how not to get swept off your feet, how 
to temporize because it’s better to be late 
than sorry. 

Stalling around and pulling on its beard 
and not being hasty is an aspect of the Sen- 
ate that pre-dates its coming into existence. 
During the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, James Madison argued on the floor that 
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the first purpose of the Senate was “to pro- 
tect the people against their rulers; secondly 
to protect the people against the transient 
impressions into which they themselves 
might be led .. . They themselves, as well as 
a numerous body of Representatives, were 
liable to err also, from fickleness and passion. 
A necessary fence against this danger would 
be to select a portion of enlightened citizens, 
whose limited number, and firmness might 
seasonably interpose against impetuous 
counsels . .. How is the danger in all cases 
of interested coalitions to oppress the mi- 
nority to be guarded against? Among other 
means by the establishment of a body in the 
government sufficiently respectable for its 
wisdom and virtue, to aid on such emer- 
gencies, the preponderance of justice by 
throwing its weight into that scale.” 

The Senate hasn't often lived up to Madi- 
son's hopes for it, but it has sometimes, and 
one of the ways it does is through the fili- 
buster. A lone, filibustering senator, if he’s 
got the guts, may be able to make the whole 
country think twice before it’s carried off by 
enthusiasm or hysteria. 

Because of the South’s use of the device 
to fight down civil rights legislation the 
filibuster may now have too bad a name to 
Save it. People forget that the filibuster 
didn't prevent the passage of the great civil 
rights acts legislation of the '60s. It delayed 
them, In this way it acted like the temporary 
veto in the English House of Lords; in effect 
the filibuster asked the country, “Hey, did 
you really mean it with this civil rights 
legislation?” 

That angered a lot of people who wanted 
the civil rights laws on the books immedi- 
ately, people who had no patience with the 
Southern contention that much of this leg- 
islation was unconstitutional, Since then 
the courts have said they are constitutional, 
but even so they were a sharp departure 
from past practice ... such things as taking 
away the freedom to refuse to rent, sell or 
service people because of their race or 
religion. 

These aren’t the kind of laws that should 
be passed with a 51 per cent majority, They 
are too important to slip into passage by 
seven or eight votes, The Senate’s famous 
rule XXII requires a two-thirds vote to break 
a filibuster, and that’s the kind of numbers 
needed to ensure such important laws have 
a chance of being enforced. The Reconstruc- 
tion Congress passed all kinds of civil rights 
legislation that was not only ignored but 
literally forgotten. There just wasn’t enough 
steam behind them to do more than pass 
them so that they became a kind of legis- 
lative tokenism, 

But the filibuster and civil rights is his- 
tory. Nixon certainly doesn’t want to weaken 
the filibuster in order to pass a new civil 
rights act. He’s concerned about such mat- 
ters as the anti-ballistic missile, the draft 
and the SST. A Northern liberal can use the 
device as well as a Southern reactionary, 
and in the next couple of years the North- 
erners are going to need it more than the 
Southerners. 

The big winner in the cutting down of the 
filibuster will be the White House, which 
will need to twist fewer senatorial arms to 
get what it wants passed. That’s why Nix- 
on’s for it, and it’s why everyone who wants 
to see congressional power diminished 
should be for it. 

Killing the filibuster is presented as a re- 
form measure, Words like modernize and ex- 
pedite are used when talking about it. As if 
the Senate is old-fashioned because the sen- 
ators talk too much. The problem is that 
half the time the senators don’t know what 
they’re talking about, and eliminating the 
filibuster isn’t going to cure that. What 
might be a true modernization would be if 
the congressional research and information 
gathering facilities were significantly en- 
larged, The legislative branch is dangerously 
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dependent on the executive for too much of 
what it knows. 

Minor mechanical adjustment in the rules 
isn't going to make a better Congress. This 
is so of the filibuster, and of the furor over 
the seniority system. Those old coots run 
things, not because of the rules, but because 
the good guys don’t have enough votes. 
When they do have the votes seniority 
doesn’t matter. 

You can see that in the case of Congress- 
man John L. McMillan, the superannuatedly 
impossible gent from South Carolina who 
chairs the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. The liberals had a chance to vote 
him out but they didn’t have the numbers; 
then later, they were able to clip his power 
in the committee because they constitute a 
majority. 

The last 50 years ought to have schooled 
us to watch out for reforms that promise us 
business-like procedures by strengthening 
centralized power. The problem isn't to get 
Congress to shut up but to get them to 
shout back. 


FILIBUSTERS 


Liberals, many of whom are poor at arith- 
metic, like to think that they constitute a 
majority in the United States. They also 
tend to be addicted to ideological abstrac- 
tions. We know whereof we speak, for we 
speak from introspection. And so on issues 
of the structure of institutions of govern- 
ment, liberals generally favor, simple, 
straight-out majoritarian solutions. Hence, 
about every two years, they lead a fight to 
abolish the filibuster, or as currently in the 
Senate, to make it relatively easy to stop one 
by allowing cloture to be imposed on a three- 
fifths (60 percent) vote. 

But of the several filibusters that marked 
the second session of the 91st Congress, and 
particularly its last few weeks, most were 
conducted by liberals—and to very good pur- 
pose: to block the supersonic transport or 
expenditures for US forces in Cambodia. For 
on most issues, liberals scarcely form a ma- 
jority in the Senate, certainly not in the 
Congress as a whole, All too often, the prob- 
lem the liberais face is not to get some- 
thing past an obstructive minority, but to 
give an impatient majority pause. 

Is the ideological case against the talk-a- 
thon, the case against it on principle, so 
strong then that the liberal position is jus- 
tified even though, in practical terms, it 
runs counter to self-interest? Well, tu begin 
with, a simple majoritarianism is not the 
overriding organizing principle on which the 
institutions of our governemnt rest. Sen- 
ate seats are not apportioned on a popula- 
tion basis, the Supreme Court is not a ma- 
joritarian institution, the Constitution it- 
se.f, which is very difficult to amend, is not 
a majoritarian device, and neither very often 
is the Presidential veto. “The American idea 
of a democratic decision,” wrote Walter Lipp- 
mann on the occasion of another of these 
antifilibuster fights 22 years ago, “has al- 
Ways been that important minorities must 
not be coerced. . . . For if that principle is 
abandoned, then the great limitations on the 
absolutism and the tyranny of transient ma- 
jorities will be gone, and the path will be 
much more open than it now is to the dema- 
gogic dictator who, having aroused a mob, 
destroys the liberties of the people.” 

It is of course true both that minorities 
can and should ultimately be coerced on 
many occasions—as in the past 16 years we 
have time and again successfully coerced an 
important segregationist minority—and that 
institutions and devices other than the fili- 
buster are available for their protection, But 
the filibuster has the virtue at its best of 
giving the majority pause without neces- 
sarily stopping it, and of testing its intensity 
against that of the minority. The ballot is 
an excellent counting mechanism, but it 
neither measures nor weighs what it counts. 
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It does not, therefore, register intensity, and 
we are consequently relegated, for the most 
part, to the street, or to exaggerated and 
even violent rhetoric, when we want to give 
witness of the depth of our convictions, and 
test the will and conviction of our op- 
ponents. 

The filibuster could be destructive, if used 
indiscriminately by incontinent men, or if 
no: majority, however large, were sufficient 
to overcome it. But all the institutions and 
devices of our government, not alone the fili- 
buster, have it in them to destroy everything 
else in the process, once restraint and trust 
and ultimate civility are gone. And the power 
of a majority that is large enough and, what 
is more important, that is confident of the 
validity of its purposes and correspondingly 
determined, is ensured by the present Senate 
rule, under which cloture can be imposed by 
a two-thirds majority of members present 
and voting. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
once again would like very much to urge 
my colleagues—and not just the new 
ones to whom I called attention a mo- 
ment ago, but also the Senators who 
have been here for a while—to study 
these new points of view as expressed 
by Mr. von Hoffman and the New Re- 
public. I call the articles to their atten- 
tion. I would hope that all, Senators 
would reconsider the reasons and the 
attitudes that they have formed during 
a period of time when the procedures of 
the Senate became, in my opinion, con- 
fused or merged with substantive issues 
which were highly controversial, spe- 
cifically civil rights legislation. 

That period is over, and now we have a 
new period. I am not saying this in con- 
nection with any of these other measures 
such as the ABM or the SST. I do not 
wish to put it on that basis, either, but 
just as a matter of procedure, as Mr. 
Lewis says. The preservation of the proc- 
ess of democracy which this country has 
been fortunate enough to enjoy is what 
I am deeply interested in. I believe that 
these same people—many of them the 
principal sponsors of the measure to 
change the rules—are interested in the 
process of democracy. 

I submit with the greatest of deference 
that there has been confusion between a 
substantive issue and the procedure which 
this body follows. So, I would hope that 
those men who have in the past been com- 
mitted to the principle of a change in 
our rule would reconsider their belief in 
the light of the new conditions which 
confront us. 

My last comment about our general sit- 
uation is not anything very new. I simply 
wish to reemphasize the attitude that I 
attempted to discuss before, and that is 
the preservation of the proper balance 
between the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government. 

I think our experience is very clear, 
not only in this country but also in all 
countries, that a continuation of a state 
of war always undermines the traditional 
democratic process. It is almost inevi- 
table. I say this without any idea of re- 
flecting upon the present executive. It 
was just as applicable, or more so, to the 
previous administration or the one before 
that or any of them. This always takes 
place. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator was making the point that 
in time of war in the history of this 
country, the powers of the Executive 
have automatically grown as a result. 

Is it the Senator’s main thrust that 
because of the present state of unde- 
clared war and the past history of wars 
in the last 25 or 30 years, the executive 
has grown beyond imagination in its 
powers. and activities? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; the Senator is 
quite right. I want to emphasize that 
there should be no implications drawn 
with regard to the present occupant of 
the White House. I think this is an in- 
evitable tendency. It has been true in 
other countries when enormous powers 
have been given to the executive branch, 
or, in our case, to the President. There 
was a film on television night before last 
on “The Selling of the Pentagon.” This 
does not represent some devious scheme 
on the part of the Pentagon or the Pres- 
ident to unduly take over the power in 
the country. It is simply’ the inevitable 
result of the state of war, and we 
have been in a state of war or a near 
state of war since World War II, some 
25 years. I submit that this is just a ter- 
rible price, one of the great prices of 
war. 

The point I-am making is that we 
have to be extremely careful not to give 
up what few powers the legislative 
branch has, and to resist this enormous 
increase in the power of the Executive, 
and to keep balance within our consti- 
tutional system. To that end I think 
rule XXII is an extremely important 
element. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPONG.. The Senator is saying 
not only that the rule is important to 
maintain strength in the legislative 
branch of Government, but also that it 
is unique in this body and unique in the 
world because there remains within the 
legislative branch an opportunity to 
pause and to halt in the face of an over- 
eager and overzealous executive branch. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct, The 
Senator states it very well, indeed. The 
pressures to make Congress and to make 
the Senate respond immediately to the 
will of the Executive become very great 
in time of war because of the nature of 
the operation, with people being killed, 
with our young men being killed, and 
enormous amounts of money being spent. 
There is an impatience in our country 
to move on, and to get it done. There 
is some feeling that we could act more 
rapidly somehow or other, that we would 
be better off, not by acting more wisely, 
but more rapidly. 

I think it is not pure coincidence that 
one of the sponsors this time of this 
change was also a sponsor of the resolu- 
tion known as the Church-Cooper reso- 
lution which was delayed last spring for 
7 weeks. He became very impatient about 
that delay. He became impatient with 
the fact that the Senate could delay pas- 
sage of that resolution. The Senator is 
familiar with what I am talking about. 

But aside from that resolution or any 
resolution we have to be extremely care- 
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ful when there is impatience, I am im- 
patient that we cannot get the war over, 
because it is such a great tragedy. But 
I do not believe changing the rules of 
the Senate is relevant to that issue. It 
has nothing to do with the prolongation 
of the war. That is a matter of judgment 
on the part of the executive branch. I 
am dubious that the legislature can force 
the hand of the President. We can try to 
persuade him and change his judgment 
or urge a different course, but so far as 
stopping the war by legislative proce- 
dure, I seriously doubt that can be done. 
Theoretically, we can cut off money, but 
I do not think as a practical matter that 
could be done because, as a matter of 
fact, we do not have the votes. We have 
not had the votes on many issues not 
specifically directly related to the war. 

As I said, I do hope that not only the 
newer Members but those who have be- 
come committed to this proposal to 
change our procedure will reconsider 
that in light of the fact that the issues 
on which they became committed really 
have been disposed of as far as they can 
by legislative action. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPONG. Does the Senator see this 
rule and its use in parliamentary debate 
as being the tool of any philosophy as 
opposed to another? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not; other than 
the philosophy of democracy. I think 
this rule is important for the preserva- 
tion of the balance between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment which, to me, is the essence of 
our system of democracy. I do not mean 
to say there are not other ways to have 
a government organized. We have this 
constitutional system of a separate exec- 
utive and legislative. There are many 
people, historians and scholars, who have 
thought that maybe the more effective 
democratic system is to have the execu- 
tive selected by the legislature, in other 
words, the parliamentary system. 

That is an academic matter as far as 
we are concerned. We do not have that; 
we have a separate executive. The his- 
tory of these countries with a separate 
executive is that the executive has often 
usurped all the power and turned it into 
a dictatorship. 

This rule is one of the principal safe- 
guards against that, in my opinion. So it 
cannot be said to be liberal or conserva- 
tive. If anything, it is conservative in the 
sense that it conserves the essential ele- 
ments of our constitutional system, 

To state it another way, if we changed 
the system to where we had rules similar 
to the House, where under the closed 
rule they can pass a bill in the 1 hour or 
2 hours without the opportunity for 
amendment, I would say this would make 
the Senate a cipher in the legislative 
branch. As far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, there would be no excuse for the 
Senate. The argument could be made, 
why have a Senate which has the same 
rules as the House; it cannot bring about 
further legislation so let it go the way 
of the House of Lords. 
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I do not think that would be a good 
thing for constitutional democracy. We 
must make the system we now have work. 

Mr. SPONG. Perhaps the Senator 
touched on this before I arrived in the 
Chamber. I did hear him say we had 
been in a state of war, or a-near state 
of war, for many years. Would the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas agree that during 
that time in the history of our Govern- 
ment, going back to just before the Sec- 
ond World War, we have seen an amazing 
growth in the executive branch of Goy- 
ernment, and a greater role of activity 
by the judicial branch of our Govern- 
ment and a concurrent—not demise but 
lessening of power on the part of the leg- 
islative branch of our Government? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
is quite correct. That is true. That has 
taken place. Well, it is not so remarkable 
when one thinks of the impact of the 
war, and before that the impact of the 
great depression, which started the proc- 
ess of centralization and siphoning more 
money through the Central Government, 
that was when the erosion began of 
what we knew as our system of States 
rights. It started with that. Then the 
war emphasized it tremendously. Enor- 
mous wealth and power are now concen- 
trated in the Federal Government. That 
means the President and the executive 
branch to a great extent. They have the 
responsibility for the administration of 
the money we appropriate. Great discre- 
tion is in the hands of the President. 
Power and money are bound to lead to 
the enhancement of the power of the 
executive versus the legislative branches 
of Government. It always has and always 
will. 

When we think of military expendi- 
tures alone, they are highly concen- 
trated. There is no participation by local 
governments, in contrast with some of 
the programs of welfare, old-age assist- 
ance, agricultural programs, and others. 
There is participation by the local goy- 
ernments in those programs. They play 
a function or part in them. But in the 
military activities of the United States, 
no local or State government, outside of 
the very minimal participation of the 
militia, the National Guard, which is usu- 
ally used for local purposes, by and large, 
takes part. The disposition of the great 
resources is given to the Military Estab- 
lishment, which is the President, and this 
builds up a constituency. 

The film shown on TV the night before 
last, “The Selling of the Pentagon,” dem- 
onstrates one aspect of this problem. We 
have spent for military purposes and for 
purposes relating to military affairs, such 
as the veterans programs and interest in 
the military debt, $1,200 billion, When I 
say that, we Lave appropriated it, but 
the executive has spent that and disposed 
of it. Necessarily, it creates a clientele. 
It creates supporters and a constituency 
in this country that has enormous in- 
fluence in Congress. The spending of 
these vast amounts have created a situ- 
ation which makes it difficult for us to 
do something about the ABM or the space 
program or any of those closely allied 
programs involving the coterie of people 
who have this enormous economic inter- 
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est in the continuation of these pro- 
grams. 

Iam not sure whether we are going to 
be able, if this war goes on much longer, 
to ever reestablish a proper balance. I 
am not sure we can. I think it is my duty, 
and I think it is the duty of all of us, to 
try to preserve the capacity of the Senate 
to influence events; and rule XXII is es- 
sential to that capacity to influence. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s questions, I think, coming from 
the State he does, with the great tradi- 
tion of Virginia, and its participation in 
the creation and being the principal ar- 
chitect of our constitutional system, he 
ought to have a great interest in the 
preservation of our constitutional sys- 
tem. It is a system that has worked quite 
well. It is a difficult and complex system. 
Many people, as I mentioned a moment 
ago, have suggested that we permit a 
system in which the Congress—that is, 
the legislative—selects the executive, so 
that we do not have this separation and 
competition between the executive and 
the legislative in the same sense that we 
have today, as a more democratic and 
stable system. That is all very well. There 
is no point in arguing that here. That is 
not the issue before us. The issue is in 
trying to make the system we have work. 
It is unrealistic, I think, to talk about 
changing basically our constitutional 
system. If it is ever changed, I do not 
think it will be by the orderly process by 
which we are conducting the business of 
this body; it will be by some other 
process, 

Mr. SPONG. Should the rules affectin: 
debate be changed, does the Bena 4 
from Arkansas foresee a weakening of 
the role of the upper body of our legis- 
lative branch, and does he foresee the 
possibility that the Senate of the United 
States, today unique in the world as an 
upper body of a bicameral system, ulti- 
mately going the way of the House of 
Lords or ‘the Canadian Senate or the 
French Senate, which, through succes- 
sive strong executive branches, has been 
weakened? ' 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would think that 
is inevitable. I am as certain as one can 
be of any such development. All the 
precedents would indicate that. Really. 
there is no particular function of the 
Senate unless it has the capacity on 
occasion to require thorough debate of 
important issues. If it is going to fol- 
low the same procedure as the House, 
what good does it serve? What function 
does it serve? The very fact that the 
Senate has this capacity, in my opinion, 
influences very greatly the attitude of 
the Executives who submit proposals of 
all kinds. Those measures are usually de- 
veloped by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
is true that an individual Member of 
Congress can introduce bills, but all the 
major programs in the field of defense, 
which takes a large part of our money, 
or in health, education, and welfare, are 
essentially the function of the Execu- 
tive. It is true that an individual Mem- 
ber can introduce such’ a bill, but he 
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rarely introduces a comprehensive bill. 
He introduces just a part of it. 

The fact that the Senate has the ca- 
pacity to force serious and deep consid- 
eration, and can delay if necessary, is 
taken into consideration by the Execu- 
tive. I think it has a tremendous influ- 
ence upon what it proposes. If the 
Executives thought they could run over 
the Senate like they do over the House, 
they would be much more radical, in my 
opinion, in what they propose. They 
would be much emboldened. They would 
be emboldened to try to usurp even great- 
er authority and power. 

Even today, under the influence of the 
war, the power of the Senate has been 
greatly eroded. Never since I have been 
here, and I do not believe in the history 
of this body, has the Executive shown 
such disrespect for the constitutional 
role of the Senate. Take this war. They 
are waging a war now in Southeast Asia 
without even any pretense of authoriza- 
tion from the Congress other than. the 
supplying of the money, 

The Senator will recall that when this 
matter was brought up 2 years ago, the 
issue was repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. I had alleged that it ought 
to be repealed because it was secured 
through misrepresentation on the part of 
the then Executive. The Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) made the 
argument that, even though it was, there 
was a color of authority in it to conduct 
the war. He opposed the repeal on some 
very persuasive constitutional grounds, 
but it was repealed. We were told then 
by the spokesman for the administration 
that he was not going to oppose it; that, 
having inherited the war, with our troops 
abroad, surely the President had author- 
ity to bring them home. 

That was persuasive. The President has 
the authority to bring them home. This 
was the attitude that was advanced. The 
Senate and the people accepted it, 

That was before the invasion of Cam- 
bodia. That was before the invasion of 
Laos. Now it is becoming increasingly 
difficult, I think, for anybody to main- 
tain that all the President is doing is 
bringing those troops home. Those troops 
could have been brought home. If that is 
all the authority he has as Commander 
in Chief, they could have been brought 
home in 3 months. Of course, some of 
them have been brought home. 

I say this to show that the executive 
branch, I think, has less respect today 
for the constitutional role of the Senate 
than it has ever had. Even President 
Johnson thought he needed the resolu- 
tion. In the beginning at least, he said 
he needed the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
to show unity and the support of Con- 
gress behind the Executive; this would 
impress the North Vietnamese and would 
prevent the war from widening. 

He thought it had some significance. 
This administration takes the view they 
do not need anything. They do not need 
anything out of Congress other than the 
money or the Senate to authorize them 
to continue a war, an ever-widening war, 
and in recent statements of the Presi- 
dent, he says he accepts no restrictions 
whatever upon his right to use the Air 
Force in any way he chooses. He chooses, 
he says, not to use tactical nuclear 
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weapons, as of the present, at least; but 
other than that, he can use the Air Force 
in any way he likes, and therefore, he 
has completely, in my view, departed 
from the basic constitutional principles 
of the war powers of Congress. 

Mr. SPONG. As a constitutional 
matter, then, would the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with the view of the 
Senator. from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) —in which I might say I concur— 
that as a result of the repeal.of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution, there is indeed a 
vacuum in which some legislative guid- 
ance or expression is called for? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, I agree. I do, 
indeed. I think he is acting without any 
constitutional authority when he goes 
beyond bringing those troops out and 
protecting their withdrawal. 

He says, though I do not know how 
any reasonable person can believe it, that 
invading. Laos is protecting our troops. 

Mr. SPONG. I was not a Member of 
this body at the time the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution was adopted. I have read 
the Recorp, and I have heard the 
thoughts of the Senator from Arkansas 
expressed on numerous occasions with 
regard to its adoption, but I would ask— 
and not facetiously—had more extended 
debate taken place at the time of that 
resolution, in looking backward, might 
it not have helped the direction of this 
country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That was a great mis- 
take. I have, if I may say so, and as the 
Senator knows, often stated publicly that 
this was a great mistake on my part. I 
had the right, as did every other Sen- 
ator, to talk at that time. I could have 
delayed that vote, as any other Senator 
could have. Former Senator Morse, who 
voted against it, and who had been noted 
as one of the most talented filibusterers— 
he at one time held the record of 24 
hours and 35 minutes, I believe, or some- 
thing like that, for the longest single 
individual speech ever made on the Sen- 
ate floor—at that time had the right 
to speak, as I did. 

I was, as I have often said, hood- 
winked; I was deceived by the executive, 
first as to the occurrences which were 
alleged to have taken place in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, and second as to the admin- 
istration’s purposes in the bombing of 
the north at that time. 

But in any case, the vehicle was there. 
The power was there. I failed to have 
the wisdom to use it, as did every other 
Member of this body, including Senator 
Morse. Senator Morse asked for 2 hours 
of debate. He could have, as he often 
did, say, “I accept no limitation of de- 
bate; this matter has got to be dis- 
cussed at length.” We had the authority, 
but we did not use it. 

Mr. SPONG. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia sought to cast no reflection upon 
anyone involved in that debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand. 

Mr. SPONG. It is easy to look back 
when one was not a participant. But 
in asking the question, I wanted to 
point out that at the time of this seri- 
ous action, from which have flowed years 
of involvement and the expenditure of 
billions of dollars, then as in the future, 
there was available this rule which en- 
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ables this body, to ask that the wheels 
stop momentarily, and that all listen and 
consider what might fiow from action 
that is recommended. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. That 
is a good illustration of where this rule 
could have played a great role had any 
of us, any single Senator, or two or three 
Senators, at least, had the knowledge, 
foresight, instinct—1I guess it would have 
to be called instinct—to utilize it. 

The Senator from Virginia must re- 
member that there was a great emo- 
tional binge, shall I say, stirred up be- 
cause of this alleged unprovoked attack 
upon our Ships. It created an emotional 
state which just swept everyone along. 
So the rule is not self-executing. It does 
not itself jump into the breach, if there 
is no Senator with sufficient determina- 
tion, understanding, and all that goes to- 
gether to make a man determined to op- 
pose & course. If that does not happen, 
of course, it is not self-executing. But the 
rule does stand; and hopefully we will 
learn from our past experiences. As long 
as I am here, I can assure the Senator 
that no similar resolution will be dis- 
posed of in any such fashion, and I think 
that will be true for a number of others 
here. 

Of course, it may be that in time it 
will be forgotten, and we will not have 
learned; but for those who were here at 
the time, I am quite certain there will 
be no repetition of that. 

As a matter of fact, one or two minor 
incidents of the same nature did occur 
following that. For example, we were 
asked to give a kind of blank check au- 
thority to President Johnson when he 
went to a conference in Montevideo not 
long afterward, and the Senate said, “No, 
we want to wait and see what the Con- 
ference produces before we give you a 
blank check.” I think that was an out- 
growth of the realization of the missed 
opportunity. I think the commitments 
resolution is also an outgrowth of that 
experience. Other things, too, indicate 
that some benefit has been derived from 
the experience. 

But in any event, this rule still stands 
here, available for use. If we get rid of 
it, I am quite certain, as the Senator has 
already indicated, that this body would 
soon become purely ceremonial, like the 
House of Lords, with no real authority— 
perhaps a place where a man who has 
given a great endowment to a university 
could be made a Senator, in the same 
way that they make a man a member of 
the House of Lords, and call him lord, 
duke, viscount, or something of that 
character. That, I assume, is not what 
the Senator from Virginia wants, and 
neither do I. 

The worst kind of system, it seems to 
me, would be to subvert the. legislative 
branch, under our system, and have only 
the executive, without any restraint at 
all, It would be far better to go to a 
parliamentary system or to a constitu- 
tional monarchy, for that matter, because 
those systems invariably do create some 
kind of council, some kind of body which 
consults with and exercises, together 
with the executive, the power of the 
state. 

Mr. SPONG. They provide for an ex- 
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ecutive accounting within the legislative 
body. 

Mc. FULBRIGHT. That is right, yes. 
So if we dispense with this rule, I think 
it would be a major step toward simply 
abdicating from our responsibilities as an 
effective part of our constitutional sys- 
tem. 

Mr. SPONG. Again I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas for answering my 
questions. I share his apprehension of 
an impatient and all-powerful executive. 
I view the Senate of the United States 
as a unique body, and I view this rule as 
something that can keep the Senate of 
the United States a unique body, and can 
be used to protect the rights of all, re- 
gardless of their philosophy. 

I do not believe that there have been 
many recent occasions when the rule has 
been abused. I think much that can help 
us in the future flowed from the Cooper- 
Church debate, although there are many 
who do not share that view; and I be- 
lieve the lengthy discussion that accom- 
panied the consideration of some nomi- 
nations on this floor has perhaps helped 
us for the future, both as to the nomi- 
nating process and how advice and con- 
sent should be given. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for his questions and his 
contributions. I think he cited additional 
examples of the usefulness of this rule. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
question. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not also true that we 
have occasions in which a law is passed 
which may be of very dubious constitu- 
tionality? In those cases, the Supreme 
Court, as any court, is fallible. We have 
appellate courts because the trial courts 
are likely to make a mistake. We hope 
they will not, but they do. When they 
make mistakes, an appellate court is 
there to correct the mistake of the trial 
court, If the appellate court should be 
in error, the Supreme Court should cor- 
rect it. But the fact that courts do make 
mistakes is the reason why we have ap- 
pellate courts, including the Supreme 
Court. From time to time, a law of dubi- 
ous constitutionality will be passed by 
Congress, and it can be upheld by the 
courts, sometimes by a close decision. 

For example, recently we passed a bill 
which I felt was unconstitutional. The 
President of the United States said he 
thought it was unconstitutional, notwith- 
standing which he signed it, on the 
theory that he wanted:to leave the ques- 
tion up to the Court. The Court held, by, 
we might say, a 1-4-4 decision, that 
the law was constitutional in part 
and that persons 18 years of age could 
not be authorized to vote in State elec- 
tions, although they could be authorized 
to vote in Federal elections. But only one 
Justice on the Court, Justice Black, be- 
lieved that this was what the Constitu- 
tion intended. Four Justices said that the 
entire law was unconstitutional, and four 
others said that it was constitutional in 
its entirety, rather than constitutional 
only in part. 

If the Senate and the House are con- 
sidering a bill of dubious constitution- 
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I yield for a 
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ality, does it not become extremely im- 
portant that those 100 Senators, each of 
whom has sworn to uphold the constitu- 
tion should do that within their power, 
to persuade both the Senate and the 
country that the measure is not constitu- 
tional and that to pass it would deny for 
200 million people the rights that the 
Founding Fathers sought to preserve for 
them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. That is one of the 
greatest functions—he has put his finger 
on it—that we are to perform. It is in a 
sense, in the legislative field, similar to 
that of the Supreme Court. 

Many of the things that come before 
the legislative branch, proposed by the 
Executive, are much more dangerous to 
the survival of our country than are 
many of the lawsuits that go to the 
Supreme Court—not that they are not 
important individually; but very often, 
in such things as the making of war, 
when we become involved in world wars, 
the future and the fortunes of all the 
people are more involved than in any 
lawsuit. I think the Senator is absolute- 
ly correct. That is one of the great rea- 
sons for the Senate. 

I am bound to say that one of the 
reasons why this country, big as it is and 
as diverse as it is, is still a functioning 
country, in spite of our difficulties, is 
because of the Senate, because it has 
provided just what the Senator has 
said—that it continues to be a place 
where at least democracy is possible. We 
have the institutions by which democracy 
is possible. We do not always make those 
institutions work as they ought to, and 
we make mistakes in their operation; 
but the framework is here, and this is 
an important part of it. If we can pre- 
serve the Senate as a body which has the 
capacity to make mistakes the Senator 
has referred to, and to revise the meas- 
ures in the light of discussion and, we 
hope, our own wisdom, I think it makes 
a great contribution to the survival of 
our country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator recall 
that for many years some Members of 
this body argued that a civil rights bill 
could never be passed? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, I certainly do. 

Mr. LONG. The contention was that no 
meaningful civil rights legislation could 
ever be passed, and that the reason it 
could not be passed was that we had rela- 
tively free debate in the U.S. Senate. So, 
accordingly, the argument was made 
that free debate must go down the drain, 
that it must be disposed of, that it must 
be buried forever, because otherwise the 
rights of more than 20 million Americans 
could not be adequately protected. Not- 
withstanding that argument, in 1964 
Congress passed such a civil rights act, 
and indeed it had the opportunity to 
pass anything it wanted to along that 
line. 

After the Senate had voted in 1964 to 
shut off debate, any amendment to do 
anything in the nature of a civil rights 
bill could have been added to the so- 
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called civil rights proposal at that time, 
because it took nothing more than a 
majority vote. Notwithstanding that 
those who were in 1964 arguing for a 
gag rule still came back at the beginning 
of each subsequent Congress and, I sup- 
pose from force of habit, to argue that 
we still simply had to change the rules, 
because we had to pass more civil rights 
laws. 

At that point, this Senator asked the 
question: “What civil rights? What re- 
mains to be done on the subject that re- 
quires that you change the rules of the 
Senate?” These rules have been changed 
several times since I became a Member 
of the Senate. The argument was con- 
sistently made that we still had not 
passed a good voting rights bill. I said 
at that time that there was not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that if a 
case could be made for a voting rights 
bill, the Senate would pass one, and the 
Senate did subsequently pass such a 
bill. 

Mr: FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. And cloture was obtained 
in order to pass a voting rights bill. 

Can the Senator tell me what there is 
before us today now that requires that 
we put an end to free debate in the Sen- 
ate in order to pass a particular measure 
or in order to benefit a particular group? 
What is there? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I take it that the 
necessity to introduce this change is like 
the urge that impels a man to keep on 
smoking cigarettes even though he knows 
it is going to give him emphysema. They 
have to have it, and they cannot kick the 
habit. There is no justification for it. 

The oddest thing is that the very peo- 
ple who were for civil rights and wanted 
to change the rules are now the ones 
who are coming into the situation where 
they use it, as was demonstrated in the 
last session, before Christmas. I do not 
think it can be said that the liberals— 
using that term the way they use it— 
have ever been in the majority. They are 
not today and they never have been, 

Mr. LONG. Is it not correct that some 
of the people who are sponsoring the 
resolution to limit the debate in the Sen- 
ate availed themselves, more than any 
of us; of that privilege during the previ- 
ous Congress? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

It is ironic, when we read the news- 
papers today, that this effort to prevent 
the emasculation of the Senate rules is 
referred to as the “southern effort.” It 
is a great compliment. The southerners 
are the ones who have enough sense to 
see that the preservation of our demo- 
cratic system depends upon the rules. 

Rules are the essence of democracy. 
That is all there is to democracy, the 
process by which we solve differences. 
That is all democracy is. The newspapers 
think they are using that term in a 
pejorative sense, that it is led by South- 
ern Senators. There is great confusion in 
the minds of those who have for so long 
identified the rules of the Senate with 
civil rights. They have not yet been able 
to disassociate the two, 

Mr. LONG. I would like to ask the 
Senator, whether in the previous Con- 
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gress, when the President sent troops 
into Cambodia, there were some Sena- 
tors who felt the President was right and 
some felt he was wrong; so a resolution 
was proposed to say that we should 
not have American troops in Cambodia. 
Those opposed to having troops in Cam- 
bodia fought to bring the resolution to a 
vote and those who were on the other 
side felt they could debate as long as it 
took the President to get the troops out 
of Cambodia—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; and that is 
what he did. 

Mr. LONG. So they won. It was a suc- 
cessful filibuster, because the troops were 
out before the resolution came to a vote. 
I think that debate went on for 5 or 6 
weeks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Seven weeks, I be- 
lieve; was it not? 

Mr. LONG. It was a long period of 
time. Does not the Senator find some of 
the same Senators promoting this resolu- 
tion that were supporters of the Cam- 
bodian resolution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is ironic. I 
think it is the experience with that, last 
spring, that may have inspired Senator 
CHURCH to want to change the rules be- 
cause it took him a number of weeks to 
get his resolution passed. As I said a 
while ago, this may be purely speculation, 
but in this case, he was one of the most 
impatient over that delay. But as the 
Senator has properly said, all these are 
substantive matters, and they can come 
and go, but the Senate, if we are to main- 
tain a great country, must maintain its 
role which would be sadly and seriously 
undermined if this rule were changed. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield for a further question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted to suggest 
this one other point first, if I may. Right 
today—on this question the Senator just 
propounded, which suggested the 
thoughts to me—what is the policy of 
this Government with regard to Laos and 
Cambodia and Vietnam? Serious doubts 
have been raised in the minds of many 
people who have heretofore accepted 
the expressed policy and words of the 
administration so that the people are 
confused—as I confess I have been— 
although I think I have resolved my con- 
fusion and have resolved it by no longer 
going by what they say but by what they 
do. I am following the advice which the 
administration gave the public at one 
time in the past. 

The truth of the matter is, we must 
look at what they do and forget about 
what is said as to the objectives. I have 
about resolved in my own mind what 
their policy is. But the country as a 
whole, many of whom do not follow it as 
closely as those who have special re- 
sponsibilities in the field, are very much 
confused. It is a perfect example of a 
situation in which a serious debate about 
these matters should be taking place in 
the Senate today. 

There is nothing before the Senate in 
the way of a declaration of war. If our 
system is to, function properly, there 
should be some kind of resolution, say a 
joint resolution, authorizing the Pres- 
ident to do what he is doing in Laos and 
doing what many people think he is go- 
ing to do in North Vietnam. I know that 
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there are resolutions being proposed, or 
proposals being made ready because they 
have spoken to me about them, to deny 
the President the right to use troops in 
North Vietnam, The constitutional way 
to proceed would be for the President, the 
executive branch, to come to Congress 
and ask for authority to do that, if he is 
going to do it. If there was any respect for 
the Constitution left in the Executive, 
it would not be their position that any- 
thing that has not been expressly denied 
to them, they have the authority to do. 

The Senator knows that has never 
been the traditional concept of the Con- 
stitution. The President has only that 
authority given to him explicitly by the 
Constitution. All other reserved powers 
are reserved to the people and not to the 
President. The Executive now is inter- 
preting the 10th amendment of. the 
Constitution as meaning that all powers 
not explicitly given to someone else are 
reserved to the President, but, unfortu- 
nately, the Constitution does not say that, 
It says they are “reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The President’s procedure in Vietnam 
and in Cambodia, and especially in Laos 
now as to his proposed procedure, is that 
he does not need any authority. I think 
that is unconstitutional in the traditional 
sense, 

What the President should do—if he 
is going to do this—is to have already 
asked for a joint resolution authorizing 
him to proceed to invade Laos in the na- 
tional interest for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our country. If he is going to do 
the same in North Vietnam, he would 
come to the Senate with a resolution. It 
would go to the House, and under their 
rules and their procedure I suppose they 
might pass it, but a resolution would then 
come here and precipitate the kind of 
discussion that would resolve the doubts 
I have been talking about that are both- 
ering so many people,in this country; 
namely, what is our role and our policy 
in Vietnam? 

It is a hard way to get a debate going 
today, a real debate, beyond more than 
the Senator and myself and perhaps two 
or three others. I cannot remember when 
there has been genuine, full-scale debate 
on an issue like his one in the past 2 
or 3 years. There has been declama- 
tion by the President, speeches on tele- 
vision, and we are asked to comment, and 
two or three of us say we do not believe 
he is correct, or he is wrong, or something 
else, and that is the extent of it. There 
has been no real, serious examination 
and debate of the objective of our pol- 
icy. There was some debate at. the time 
of the Son Tay raids because of the 
dramatic circumstances there, as to the 
objective. But this is the sort of question 
that goes to the security of our country. 

I would like to see a serious debate par- 
ticipated in by one-half the Senate, 
Say—perhaps that may be too ambitious, 
say one-third—on these questions. 

I noticed the other day that one of 
our distinguished citizens was awarded 
a plaque for making the greatest contri- 
bution to the security of the country. 

How does one make a contribution to 
the security of the country? 

Is it by engaging in further war and 
more military preparations, or is it by 
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urging that we conserve our resources for 
the development of the country, and fol- 
low courses leading to settlement of the 
war by political and diplomatic means. 
There are many ways to do it. There are 
certain people who assume that more 
and bigger weapons mean greater secu- 
rity. At the ABM hearings in our com- 
mittee, the finest scientists in the coun- 
try testified that since we and the Rus- 
sians have enormously increased the 
number of our nuclear weapons, and the 
megatonnage of our missiles, both of us 
are less secure than we were before we 
ever had nuclear weapons. 

Each country has created circum- 
stances that have made it less physically 
secure than it was before. So then, can 
we argue that 10 times more nuclear 
weapons makes us 10 times more secure? 
It dces not make any sense. 

All these kinds of issues generate a 
degree of confusion and the Senate is 
the best place I know of where such de- 
bate might take place, if we are under 
the proper circumstances. That is what 
the Senate is for. I think some of these 
debates have taken place. I think the 
main reason there has been much criti- 
cism of the Senate is that the Senate is 
the one place where the executive cannot 
run roughshod over the opposition. The 
Senate dares to raise questions about 
waste in the Pentagon, about waste in 
the C—5A, and it is the place where there 
is opposition to the SST. Where are these 
questions raised? In the Senate. Nearly 
every one of the major issues has been 
developed in the Senate. As an out- 
growth, the Senate is subjected to criti- 
cism by all the people who are thwarted 
in their desires. If a Senator wants the 
Senate to be efficient, why does he not 
wish to abolish the Presidential veto? 
The veto is a much more effective ob- 
struction to action than is Senate rule 
XXII. 

I do not see anyone proposing that 
we get rid of the Presidential veto. That 
is an obstruction to quick action. How 
many bills did the President veto? He 
vetoed two or three bills that some of 
the most liberal Senators were in favor 
of. Why do they not bring out a consti- 
tutional amendment to get rid of the 
veto? 

The President is one man. He was a 
Senator not too many years ago. To 
override a Presidential veto, it requires 
two-thirds of both houses. All that poor 
little rule XXII requires is two-thirds of 
the Senate. It is a relatively mild ob- 
struction, if that is what one wants to 
call it. 

I do not understand it. These people 
want immediate and quick action for all 
of these great schemes they have. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the pur- 
pose is to avoid delay and to get on with 
the business of the Senate, can the Sen- 
ator tell me of anything in his recol- 
lection that has wasted more time of the 
Senate? Every time the Senate meets, it 
spends the first 6 weeks debating about a 
change in the Senate rules and all to 
no purpose. , 

-Does not the Senator from. Arkansas 
think that the leadership on the two 
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Sides of the aisle ought to be able to 
take a poll and find out whether they 
have the votes to impose cloture and 
change the rule. If they want to engage 
in the procedure that has been tried be- 
fore and usurp power and run rough- 
shod over the Senate to change the Sen- 
ate rules; they should’ first see whether 
they have the votes to impose cloture. 
After having found out whether or not 
they have the votes, they can put on the 
calendar bills that are ready and get on 
with the business of the Senate rather 
than finding ourselves reaching a de- 
cision in December on legislation that 
could have been acted upon long before. 

We are not going to change this par- 
ticular rule. We have been trying now 
for lo these many years. It seems to me 
that this is where I came in. As I recall, 
when I came to the Senate in 1949, we 
had a big fight to change this rule. It 
took up about 2 or 3 months. Every Con- 
gress since that time has been confronted 
with the same type of procedure, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions. 

It seems to me that almost every time 
we meet, if one wants to talk about tak- 
ing 12 months to do the business of the 
Senate that could be done in 7 or 8 
months, this is the best example I know 
of a big waste of time. Some here insist 
on trying to force people to do what they 
do not want to do. They are not going 
to invoke cloture. They will grind on and 
on and try to get Senators to change 
their votes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have had two 
votes this year already on this matter. 
It is beyond my comprehension, unless 
they think they can create prejudice 
against the Senate and say that we are 
using this to waste the time of the Sen- 
ate. I say that they are wasting time by 
bringing up such a hopeless matter at 
this time. 

I do not know why they do it; other 
than it is a habit like the cigarette habit. 
I do not know why I smoke cigarettes. 
I know that it is a bad habit. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLINGS: Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Arkansas is pointing 
out the gut issue, the integrity of the 
U.S. Senate and the matter® of power: 
The Black Panthers want to bring power 
to the people. Now the President wants 
to doit. 

Here we begin to’get a little sunlight 
at the end of the ‘tunnel. I have before 
me an editorial entitled “Too Much 
Power,” published in the Baltimore Sun 
of today. 

I think a few lines of this editorial 
will be helpful, if the Senator will 
indulge me on this matter: ~ 

The editorial reads: 

In recent weeks the President of the United 
States has ordered troops across an’ inter- 
national boundary, suspended the provisions 
of a law requiring that certain wage policies 
be followed, and halted construction of ia 
canal in Florida. 


I might add that in January, last 
month, he uséd a depreciation allowance 
for machinery that the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance knows will cost 
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$2 billion or $3 billion. I continue to read 
the editorial: 

In none of these cases was Congress con- 
sulted. No consultation was required, and 
certainly no joint action was required, 
because previous actions by Congress had 
granted to the President the power to act 
as he did. In many other areas, the President 
may also so act on his own. We are a long 
way from 1789, when the Constitution was 
officially adopted. 

President Nixon has talked often of the 
need for power to flow back from Washington 
to the states. There is also a need for power 
to flow back from the White House to 
Capitol Hill. 


Mr. President, I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas submit- 
ted a resolution 3 or 4 years ago that was 
finally enacted into law last year. That 
has been bringing this matter to the fore- 
front and to the attention of the coun- 
try in a very salutary way. While the 
Senator feels that we cannot get a de- 
bate, I say that there is a little light at 
the end of the tunnel. We are beginning 
to have the opposite effect. We will bring 
the news media down on our heads. They 
will have vote after vote until finally 
they bring up a big filibuster that flops 
around and wastes the time of the Sen- 
ate. The truth then finally comes to the 
surface. Here we are taking the time of 
the Senate. Here I am, an ugly-headed 
liberal and intelectual. I join with the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Some of our good friends, among 
them the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, and others, are beginning to 
see the light. They wish that they were 
voting with us. They wish they had not 
committed themselves so quickly. They 
did not analyze the problem. The wrong 
facts went into the computer, 

‘What was the Executive doing in the 
last 2 years? There was 4% or 5 weeks’ 
debate on my appointment of Judge 
Haynesworth to the Supreme Court. That 
was caused by the White House. 

The debate over Judge Haynesworth 
was caused by the White House. That 
took another 6 weeks. That was 2% to 3 
months. Seven weeks was spent on the 
debate on the Cooper-Church resolution. 
That was caused by the White House. 

They are the ones who have been kil- 
ling time around here. 

Fortunately we had the debate -here 
on ‘the Carswell appointment. There were 
51 commitments when the nomination 
hit the floor. If we had’ not had ex- 
tended. debate—whether the Senator 
likes it or not, I voted in favor of Judge 
Carswell’s appointment to the Supreme 
Court—we would not have had the result 
we did. By allowing extended debate and 
by allowing a minority to be heard, issues 
came to the forefront and the US. 
Senate did not confirm his appointment. 

If there has been a development in 
this country, it has been a communica- 
tions explosion. It has been the tail wag- 
ging the dog. It has been the White 
House that has been responsible. They 
have 255 or 300 employees, up to 577 em- 
Ployees. How many employees has our 
good friend, Mr. Kissinger, got? 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. He has 110 on his 


staff. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. He will need assist- 
ants and aides and a Cabinet.officer him- 
self in order to keep up with his depart- 
ment. 

All along they are talking about power 
to the people. Their main credo is, 
“Watch what we do, not what we say.” 
What they are doing is giving power to 
the President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, the 
Senator is correct. It is a challenge to 
us. 

I appreciate the Senator’s comments 
and I certainly welcome his association 
in this venture. I hope it will not embar- 
rass him too much; certainly it will not 
me. Iam proud to have the Senator agree 
with me on matters of such consequence. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are many 
things for us to be discussing beside the 
change of the rules. I know time is fleet- 
ing, but I wish to comment about the 
confusion in our country today ovér the 
course of this war. I want to say that 
I deliberately for 6 weeks have refrained 
from saying anything about the war, 
partly because I said everything I knew 
to say and I was getting tired of the 
repetition. Furthermore, everyone knew 
what I thought and did not want to hear 
me say it again. For various reasons I 
have said almost nothing at all about the 
war recently. 

However, this morning an article was 
brought to my attention and I thought 
it was worthy of the attention of the 
Senate. I wish to end my remarks today 
by reading a part of it. It illustrates a 
State of mind in this country that I think 
is troubling a great many people, a state 
of mind that troubles me, at least, and 
that is indecision, the inability, I guess 
I should say, to have a clear picture of 
just what we are doing. What is our 
policy? What is our objective? It is very 
difficult for me to express it. 

We have become involved in a kind 
of morass of semantics. There is the de- 
velopment of all these new words; con- 
cepts we used to think we understood. 
Today there is “protective reaction 
strike” for a bombing raid. They have 
these esoteric words and it gets everyone 
confused. It makes the situation hard to 
talk about. We have to use these words 
of the Executive. The Executive states, 
“We have today mounted 15 protective 
reaction. strikes.” In other words, “we 
bombed the hell out of them this morn- 
ing.” But they do not say that. Every- 
one would understand them if they did. 
All of these moves are Colored and dis- 
guised in new language, This has re- 
sulted in a state of mind that is very 
troubling to.me. 

It reminds me of some of. the history 
I-used to read. It reminds me of the 
state of mind in France just before the 
revolution in 1848. At that time Louis 
Philippe was considered the king of the 
great bourgeois middle class that we 
hear so much about. He was identified 
with the middle ground. 

But the government.of Louis Philippe 
was‘ that middle» ground. Other forces 
were growing up that the king did not 
know about. I*believe Thiers and Moté 
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were his ministers. All of a sudden. Louis 
Philippe was out; he abdicated. They 
wanted a democracy and there was a 
debate about how to achieve it which was 
very interesting. They did not like the 
British because they recently had their 
troubles with them. They thought they 
liked the system in the United States. 
They tried to copy our system, and made 
the President separate from the legis- 
lature. It is a difficult system and they 
experienced great troubles in their ef- 
forts to make it work. 

This situation today is described in 
this article, and it reminds me a bit of 
the situation in France. They had their 
election and they elected a President. 
They had the attacks upon the assembly 
and in 2 years they ended up with an- 
other emperor. The executive took over 
and the Prussian war occurred 20 years 
later. 

I do not say we are going to follow that 
example. All I say is that there is a 
lack of understanding of where we are 
and a lack of understanding of our pol- 
icy; and another problem is lack of sup- 
port for policy because no one knows 
what it is. 

The article to which I have referred 
states: 

After a period of uncertainty, the Ameri- 
can-South Vietnamese campaign in Laos 
once again makes it clear that the United 
States is trying to win the war in Indo-China. 
When one uses the word “win” in connection 
with this war, it is necessary to specify ex- 
actly what one means. Our objective in going 
into Vietnam was to help a government fight 
its enemies until it could stand on its own. 
Attaining this objective, and nothing more 
than this objective, is what it would mean 
for the United States to “win” in Indo-China. 
It is this objective that. has eluded us for a 
decade, and it is this objective that Presi- 
dent Nixon seems to be still pursuing by ex- 
tending the war into Laos. This, apparently, 
is what he is talking about when he uses the 
code words “peace with honor.” “Honor” here 
means winning. The real difference between 
a dove and a hawk is not that a dove wants 
the war to stop and a hawk wants it to con- 
tinue; it is that a dove wants us to get out 
of Indo-China whether the Saigon govern- 
ment collapses or not, and a hawk doesn't 
want us to leave until the Saigon govern- 
ment is strong enough to stand on its own. 
In saying that the President remains a hawk, 
no one is suggesting that he loves war and 
hates peace, or that he wants our troops to 
stay in Indo-China just because he likes hav- 
ing them there. One is saying that, whatever 
he may want, he will end up keeping our 
armed forces in Indo-China, because he is 
unwilling to give up trying to achieve the 
objectives this country has failed for ten 
years to achieve. This is not something that 
the Administration always readily admits to. 
It claims that the campaigns in Cambodia 
and Laos are designed to protect our forces 
as we evacuate them, but this is almost self- 
evidently not the case. Our troops could leave 
speedily and safely without first attacking all 
the neighboring countries. The real purpose 
of these new military eampaigns is to insure 
the survival of the Saigon government, not 
because we are leaving but in order that we 
may leave, and this is precisely the policy 
that the United States pursued under two 
Presidents before President Nixon. 

Does this mean, then, that after several 
years in which it seemed plausible that the 
United States had changed its policy we have 
returned to the situation in 1967, when Presi- 
dent Johnson was still convinced that the 
war could be won by military measures? Un- 
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fortunately, it appears that we are actually 
in a more discouraging position than we were 
then. What we see around us is a break- 
down—or, rather, the evidence of a cumula- 
tive breakdown. It is a breakdown of Consti- 
tutional restrictions, public debate, and 
political action, and also a breakdown of will, 
judgment; and moral scruple. 


This is the point. Debate in the Senate, 
if it were properly mounted upon a re- 
quest by the President to authorize what 
he is doing would clarify the air, and get 
a decision one way or another as to 
whether the Senate and the country want 
him to do what he is doing—and he could 
proceed with confidence. 

I think the disunity and the uncertain- 
ty in the country would evaporate. I think 
this is the crux of the matter. I think 
his actions are one thing, which is what 
this article is about, but it is not what 
he says he is doing. It creates a kind of 
schizophrenia in the public mind which 
is very dangerous. We cannot get unity. 
How can we get unity when many of us 
say, “This is what he is doing,” and the 
others say, “This is what he says”? No- 
body knows. 

Debate on the Senate floor is the only 
place where such fundamental discussion 
can take place. Unfortunately, there is 
no vehicle or measure in which the Exec- 
utive has raised the question of the con- 
stitutional authority to do what he is do- 
ing. I maintain he does not have that 
authority; that he is proceeding without 
constitutional authority; that he is wag- 
ing an unconstitutional war. Of course, 
we all know the Constitution is not self- 
enforcing. We should follow the guide- 
lines and rules which it sets out. If we 
choose to ignore them—and the Consti- 
tution has been ignored—that does not 
make such action constitutional. I would 
hope he would propose some legislative 
action which would give the matter 
proper consideration in a debate on. the 
floor of the Senate. I do not know 
whether I would be on the prevailing side 
or not, but we would at least clarify the 
matter. This is the only place in the 
United States where such a debate is like- 
ly to take place. 

I continue to read from the article: 

In short, it represents one extreme—al- 
though not, one trusts, final—collapse of the 
delicate constraints that a free people exer- 
cises over its war machine and its leaders. 
In Congress, in the press, and all over the 
country, there is a numbness, and even a 
paralysis, among the people from whom one 
might expect leadership in the current crisis. 
In 1967, with each escalation of the war one 
could expect a stiffening of the opposition. 
Each new move called forth a fresh response. 
In 1967, also, one could expect that as poli- 
ticlans and the public learned more about 
the dangers of the war, and as the stories of 
crimes committed by Americans in Indo- 
China multiplied, the public’s: revulsion 
against the war would deepen, and would 
perhaps serve, in the end, to get us out. It 
seemed then that there were certain obstacles 
to new escalations—certain principles in the 
Constitution, certain limits to the abuse that 
the Congress was willing to take, and certain 
simple standards of decency that most 
Americans shared, But now it seems that all 
these:obstacles have been faced and crushed. 
Two new.borders have been, crossed, the 
bombing of North Vietnam has been inter- 
mittently resumed, and the entire nation 
knows that, except for nuclear war and geno- 
cide, there is almost no crime that Americans 
have not committed in Indo-China. Our 
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B-52s are ranging freely across the newly vio- 
lated borders. When the B-52 strikes, it leaves 
a path of craters a mile long. 

In the month before the Laos campaign, 
there were roughly six thousand B-52 strikes 
throughout Indo-China. Yet, knowing all 
this, and having been moved to widespread 
protest on several occasions, the nation has 
now grown silent. Having looked at what we 
have done to Vietnam, we are doing it again 
in Cambodia and in Laos. Now that we have 
accepted all this, and have continued with 
the war, what is left that can stir us into 
finally leaving Indo-China? Is there any 
limit to what we will accept? Certainly it 
has been one of the particular triumphs of 
this Administration that, along with con- 
tinuing to expand the destruction of Indo- 
China, it has destroyed the debate over Indo- 
China in the United States. The Administra- 
tion’s degree of success in this can be judged 
from the fact that few men in Congress or 
elsewhere challenged the Administration’s 
statement that the incursion into Laos was 
not a “widening of the war.” But if it was 
not a widening of the war, then what would 
be a widening of the war? As for the press, 
it seemed so preoccupied with the “news em- 
bargo” that it presented the actual move 
into Laos almost as a footnote, Everywhere, 
except in Vietnam itself, where energetic 
preparations for the new move were under 
way, Americans seemed dispirited and tired. 
It is as though expansion of the war had 
been accepted as a natural law, like gravity, 
which no one can control and only madmen 
would even consider opposing. 

But in reality to what extent has this war 
ever been under anyone’s control? To what 
extent has it been obedient to any Ameri- 
can’s will or judgment? Have our Presidents 
been in control of the war? What has this 
war been if not the story of the breakdown 
of the government's control over its own 
actions? Does the record show that it ever 
enjoyed the power to do anything but bring 
senseless destruction or leave? Doesn’t the 
record show that our Presidents and their 
advisers and our generals and all our other 
“leaders” who have “run” this war have been 
trapped in isolation and in ignorance of the 
war, their judgment destroyed by the flood 
of spurious “information” given them by 
overfinanced armed bureaucracies that had 
gone wild in a part of the world no bureauc- 
racy understood? 


The significance of the Senate and the 
significance of rule XXII, it seems to me, 
is to deal exactly with this type of prob- 
lem. It is true that. I was as guilty as oth- 
ers were when I did not protest as much 
as-I should have. I did with respect to the 
incursion into. Laos. I said I thought it 
was a mistake. 

But the continuation of the process of 
stating one objective and taking actions 
that promote another objective leads to 
statements which are not very seemly 
and which suggest. that public officials 
are not telling the truth. The Senate is 
the best place where we might have a 
debate which could be—even though 
some persons may differ with this—a 
very intelligent and searching debate on 
this kind of issue. I-do not believe it is in 
the interest of the country to curtail the 
capacity of the Senate to discuss this or 
any other question. 

It is true that we have not used the 
instrument of debate on every occasion 
when we should have, but it remains 
there as a tool which not only present 
Senators but future Senators can use 
for enlightenment of the country and for 
the solution of just such questions. 

I think today it is avery ominous thing 
that there is not more discussion and de- 
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bate with the objective of determining 
our purpose in Vietnam. Is it to gain a 
victory? Is it to stay there until the North 
Vietnamese surrender? Or is it to go 
home and thus end the war? 

I have said time and again, and I will 
Say once more, if we could win the war, 
fine; we would all be for that. But past 
and present administrations have been 
trying to do that, and it looks like it is 
impossible to do without paying a price 
we do not want to pay. By that I mean 
use nuclear weapons and destroy every- 
body. The President has discovered that. 
Or do we seek to negotiate a settlement? 
The key to negotiations is the terms. If 
the terms are that they surrender, that 
our boys are then free to go home, that 
our “clients” are going to rule the coun- 
try, I do not believe the present govern- 
ment or any subsequent government in 
North Vietnam will ever accept those 
terms voluntarily. 

Then, hovering over all this, making it 
much more dangerous than any of us 
like to admit, is the possibility that China 
will begin to send volunteers into north 
Laos, as she did into North Korea. There 
have been more and more reports in the 
newspapers, in news accounts, in the 
judgments of commentators, and so 
on, which we have all seen, that 
the situation is very similar to what 
happened in Korea. Those reports 
were made then. We were notified 
by the Indian Ambassador that if 
we moved to the Yalu, China would 
intervene. Our leading officials said no, 
they would not do it; it was foolish; it 
was not in their interest. But they did it. 
There we were, and there we were stuck. 

If that event comes on top of this long 
and exhausting war, I think it would be a 
very serious threat to the stability of 
our country. 

I just returned from Arkansas yester- 
day. While there, I had a long talk with, 
particularly, the executive secretary of 
our Governor, concerning their need for 
resources, and their need for a share of 
the resources that are now continuing to 
be spent in Indochina and by the military 
around the world. 

Our Governor, and he is a very fine new 
Governor, is having one difficult time to 
get a new tax bill passed to raise $25 
million for schools and operating costs. 
That $25 million would not run the war 
in Vietnam 6 hours. He is having a very 
hard time. He has been voted down in the 
Senate; he lost it by two votes. And here 
are people all over the country struggling 
to get a little money to do things that 
people at the local level want done, and 
yet we continue to pour these vast sums, 
a thousand billion dollars we have poured 
in since World War II, in fact about 1,200 
billion, into military ventures. I expect 
we have poured in more than $100 billion 
in Vietnam. Yet they talk about sharing 
income, sharing the revenues, at a time 
when we have our biggest deficit, or one 
of the biggest deficits, in our history, 
this year. No one knows whether it will 
be 18 or 20 or 25 billion, and yet we say 
we are going to share income with the 
States. Is that not a parody? This is a 
part of that doubletalk I am talking 
about. 

What can a sensible man back home, 
when he reads about the deficit and then 
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reads that we are going to share reve- 
nues, think, except that those people 
are mad? You cannot share any income 
you have not got. It is sharing a debt. 
They do not want to share a debt; what 
they want is a little money, and I bélieve 
they would like to have conditions such 
that their own taxes would raise it. I 
think it would be a lot better if the peo- 
ple of Arkansas could raise their own 
taxes and pay their own bills. I would 
like to see them able to do it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is a 
greater authority on taxes than I. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not make for 
better understanding to have a Federal 
law state that notwithstanding anything 
in the State constitution, or any statutes 
they might have in the States—I do not 
know how the Supreme Court would view 
this—States should just be permitted to 
go in debt, like the Federal Government 
does. This would let them go deeper into 
debt, rather than us the Federal Govern- 
ment, because as a practical matter, are 
we not under this new proposal going to 
go farther into debt for the money we 
share with the States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How can we help it? 
Has anyone proposed new taxes to pay 
for the revenue sharing? 

Mr. LONG. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Nor to mine, either. 

Mr. LONG. Does it not, then, follow 
that we would go deeper in debt to give 
somebody money we do not have? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. LONG. Why not let them go 
deeper in debt to borrow the money for 
themselves? In the last analysis, is it 
not the same taxpayer that pays it? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. He surely does. I 
think maybe we ought to give them a tax 
credit; now that we have the chairman 
of the committee here, I ask him, why 
not just give the citizen of Arkansas a 
tax credit; for every penny he pays in 
income tax to the State of Arkansas, give 
him a credit against what he owes the 
Federal Government, That would help 
the State of Arkansas; would it not? 
Then we would not have to take the 
Federal Government to the people; it 
would not have to come from Arkansas 
to Washington and then go back down 
there. 

Mr. LONG. Why not either pass a 
statute or a constitutional amendment, 
whichever was needed, depending on how 
the Supreme Court felt about it, just to 
say the States can go just as deeply into 
debt as they want to? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have a constitu- 
tional provision in our own State that 
deals with that. I am not sure whether 
that would be as feasible; however, I 
will tell Governor Bumpers about it, and 
maybe he would prefer going in debt to 
raising taxes. 

But he is having trouble. He lacked 
about two votes. You have to have three- 
fourths—talk about an obstacle here, 
where it is two-thirds for changes in the 
Senate rules—under the Arkansas con- 
stitution, you have to have a three- 
fourths vote to increase the income tax. 
You can increase the sales tax by a ma- 
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jority, but you have to have three-fourths 
to increase income taxes, and he failed 
by two votes. 

Mr. LONG. We had a similar experi- 
ence in Louisiana, where the Governor 
called the legislature together and tried 
to raise taxes, but the people had voted 
for a constitutional amendment to say it 
required a two-thirds majority in both 
houses to raise a tax; so, in view of the 
fact that the people fixed it up so the leg- 
islature could not raise the tax, then it 
is said, the Federal Government has to 
have revenue sharing. This means we 
have to go deeper in debt because the 
States have fixed it up so they cannot. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think we should 
modify the Federal income tax laws so 
that they should have a credit on what 
they pay to the State government. I sub- 
mit this for the consideration of the 
Senator from Louisiana. That would give 
an incentive to the taxpayers. The taxes 
to the Federal Government are now so 
heavy, especially for those who have 
anything, that they just fight like tigers 
not to pay more in addition. But if they 
could get a credit, why would they not 
rather pay it to Arkansas, if they got a 
tax credit against their Federal tax in the 
full amount? Then our Governor could 
get a credit, why would they not 
doubt, and I think it would be a good 
way, and maybe it would cut down the 
costs and there would not be so much 
money wasted in Laos and on C-5A’s, for 
example. 

Mr. LONG. Why should we not have 
some provision like we put in the foreign 
aid program, requiring self-help. Such 
a law would say that if the State will 
raise some money to help solve its own 
problems, we will raise some money to 
help them, and thus we take the view 
that we are not going to provide Federal 
money to do something for the States 
when the States are capable of doing it 
themselves. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My State would be 
able to do it if it did not have to pay 
so much Federal tax. That is why I say, 
why not make it easier for them to raise 
their own taxes? Is that not sound? They 
would understand it a lot better, I am 
quite sure, especially with a deficit like 
we have now. 

Mr. LONG. It would make a lot of 
sense, and it is certainly an alternative 
that ought to be considered to the tax- 
sharing proposition, because the Senator 
is aware, is he not, that if we start the 
tax sharing thing, every State in the 
Union is going to demand more money 
from each succeeding Congress than they 
received from the Congress before? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded. 
Isee that the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) has come into the 
Chamber. I am very sorry that he was not 
here earlier. It is one of the character- 
istics of this debate that while they say 
we are wasting time, none of those who 
are opposed to our position are here to 
pay any attention to what is said; so that 
makes it very difficult for us to exercise 
the art of persuasion and change old 
habits of thinking. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield just a moment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. HART. The reason we do not come 
in is that we dislike to be trapped, the 
way the Senator just trapped me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I apologize if the 
Senator feels I trapped him. I have been 
talking for 2 hours, and I regret that the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan did 
not hear my arguments, because I think 
he is one of the most enlightened and 
openminded Senators, and very likely he 
might have changed his mind if he only 
knew what is involved in his proposal to 
change the rules of the Senate. Not being 
able to continue any longer, because 
others are going to come on, I shall have 
to desist in a moment, but I am very 
sorry that the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from Idaho; among 
others—I do not wish to say just the 
Senator from Michigan alone; I looked 
around the Chamber and, during the 
time of this very enlightening discussion, 
there has not been a single proponent of 
the changes here except the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), who I 
think was here for 5 minutes. During this 
time, all the other proponents of this 
change have been otherwise engaged, 
which is their right; there is nothing to 
require other Senators to come in, it is 
true. But they have taken the position 
in the past that we ought to take a little 
less time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Now that I understand the 
subject the Senator from Arkansas was 
addressing himself to, I do regret that 
I was not here. Am I to assume that, in 
the last 2 hours, anything was said that 
had not been said at least 10 times in the 
last 10 years on this subject? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Now, I do not think 
that is very nice of the Senator, to sug- 
gest that I have never had an original 
thought. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Senate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At least it was said 
in a different way from what it had been 
said before. And I also wish to reassure 
Senators that we have in no way violated 
the Pastore rule. Everything we have 
said here this afternoon has been dedi- 
cated to the proposition that serious and 
enlightened debate on the floor of the 
Senate is in the interests of the Govern- 
ment and of the’ survival of the demo- 
cratic process. 

What I was saying a moment ago— 
although some might have thought I was 
seeking to make a point on the substan- 
tive question of the validity and correct- 
ness of the war in Vietnam—was that I 
was only using that as a vehicle to dem- 
onstrate that it is the kind of question 
that ought to be debated here under the 
Senate rules as they now exist, and that 
if we change rule XXII, enable it to 
choke off debate with a majority or even 
with three-fifths—which everybody 
knows is a way-station to majority rule— 
we would then have destroyed the prin- 
cipal function of the Senate of the United 
States. This was the lesson and the 
theme of our discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. HART. I will read the Recorp with 
care in the morning. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is too much to 
expect, and I would not expect the Sen- 
ator to do that. 

Mr. HART. I thought the principal 
function of the Senate was not to debate 
but to act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is what we 
were talking about. 

Mr. HART. I continue to hold that 
deep conviction. 

If the Senator has any way to end 
Vietnam through Senate action, it would 
require a vote, and we seek to enable this 
body to act. That is why we think a modi- 
fication of rule XXII is appropriate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I have said, I 
know that the Senator did not come here 
to hear me, and I promised that I would 
desist. 

But the Senator raises exactly the core 
of the question. We maintain that the 
action on the part of the Senate is quite 
secondary to the wisdom of the policies 
which it develops and the enlightenment 
of the country. Very often, action is not 
called for. 

I proposed a moment ago, for example, 
that if we were following the Constitu- 
tion today, if the executive department 
had any respect for the Constitution, a 
debate would be taking place right now 
on a request by the Executive for au- 
thority to wage war in Laos and in North 
Vietnam, which they do not have. The 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, whatever its 
merits one way or the other, has been 
repealed. There is no longer even pre- 
tense of constitutional authority to wage 
a new war. 

The President's spokesman, when this 
matter came up, as I have already men- 
tioned in discussion with the Senator 
from North Carolina, stated that he cer- 
tainly has authority to withdraw from a 
place where he was when he came into 
office; and we are bound to say that we 
could not contest that. He had the au- 
thority to withdraw. But since that time, 
a great many people do not think it is 
withdrawing when you mount the kind 
of action that has been mounted in Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 

So that if the Constitution still was in 
force and respected by those in the ex- 
ecutive branch, we would be debating 
today the authority to do that, and the 
question then would not be the ability 
to act and to approve that without de- 
bate in accordance with the Senator 
from Michigan’s concept. It would be 
the opposite. It would be debated to the 
point where there was a resolution of 
the wisdom of it, and I would think that 
two-thirds certainly is not too much to 
require on a decision of that kind. I 
think it is exactly that kind of decision. 

I will conclude by saying this to the 
Senator from Michigan: While I agree 
that I am not a particularly original 
thinker, I did raise this question with 
respect to some of our colleagues: Since 
action is their primary objective, why do 
they not also offer a _ consitutional 
amendment with respect to the Presi- 
dential veto, because that stands in the 
way of action far more than rule XXII 
does? Within the last year, two or three 
important bills have been passed by 
Congress which the President vetoed. He 
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obstructed one or two of them, and he 
opposed one. Here is one man who re- 
quires two-thirds of both Houses, and it 
is a much greater obstruction to action, 
if action is what one is after, than is 
rule XXII. 

I disagree strongly. Action is not the 
No. 1 objective of this or any other legis- 
lative body. It is the consideration, the 
development, and the understanding of 
the people of where we are going and 
what our policies are that are far more 
important. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. May I say to the Senator 
that the Senate is here to deliberate and 
that, in terms of the time that the Senate 
spends doing something, the deliberation 
is the principal part of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. If we put a voting machine 
up there—and I have tried to do that— 
we could act much faster. We could take 
a vote in 30 seconds instead of 20 min- 
utes. This Senator has been trying to do 
that, but he has not had much support 
for it. If the purpose is just to act in a 
hurry, that would help us to act in a 
hurry. 

The Senate is here to deliberate as 
well as to vote; and if we do not do these 
things wisely, we would be better off not 
to exist at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. If action is 
the objective of our constitutional sys- 
tem, then we certainly ought to dispense 
with the Senate altogether and just have 
a House, with its present rules, where a 
bill for $50 billion can be passed in an 
hour and a half, with no amendments 
allowed, and with just a brief discus- 
sion. This would bring about action much 
quicker than what we have now. Cer- 
tainly, the veto ought to be abolished, so 
that the President could not interfere 
with the action. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Along that line, I 
would be glad to take the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. If action is what one has in 
mind, it would be pertinent to ask, “Why 
do we have these committees and why do 
we hold hearings?” 

If one wants to curtail the right of 
Senators to speak, and if that stands in 
the way of action, why do we take the 
time to hear anybody but a Senator, if 
action is what one has in mind? 

It seems to this Senator that it is the 
thoughtful process of deliberating and 
exchanging ideas, to try to sift out the 
wisdom from folly, that is our principal 
function. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. And 
to clarify policies, particularly for the 
people of this country to know the real 
objective of their Government. I think 
that today they are deeply confused. 
There is a difference of opinion. 

What is our objective in Vietnam? 
What are we trying to achieve there? 
There are all kinds of differences of view 
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about it, as the Senator knows. Regard- 
less of whether one is for or against it, 
there are many differences about what 
we are trying to achieve. Debate ought 
to clarify that. 

Mr. LONG. This Senator would like 
to ask this question: Assuming that one 
wants to change the rules of the Senate, 
what would be his objective? Is it to pass 
a resolution on Vietnam? Is it to pass a 
constitutional amendment? I would 
hardly think it could be that, even though 
two constitutional amendments failed to 
pass last year. It takes a two-thirds vote 
to pass one, and if two-thirds of the 
Members want to pass it, they can vote 
to shut off debate. Is it to pass a par- 
ticular bill? I know of no particular bill 
that cannot be passed because of the 
processes for deliberation that we have 
here. What is the objective? 

If one finds it difficult to determine 
what the objective is for shutting off the 
war in Vietnam, it is equally difficult to 
find what the objective is in trying to 
change this rule. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree. I think the 
objective is that they have become ac- 
customed to do this, and they cannot 
get over the habit, just as some people 
cannot stop smoking cigarettes. That is 
the only objective I can think of at the 
present time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is it not a fact that 
during a period of action, 1964, 1965, 
1966, 1967, and 1968—we ground through 
under President Johnson, more action 
and bills than ever before in the history 
of the Nation, and yet we were coming 
apart at the seams? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Everybody wants ac- 
tion, and they equate it with the idea that 
when a bill is put in and it is passed and 
the President signs it, the problem is 
solved. That is just a problem identified, 
and too often mistakenly identified, as 
this problem is. Rule XXTI has not held 
up anybody. The White House has. That 
is what has kept us here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. HART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
wish me to yield for a question? 

Mr. HART. For a moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HART. I repeat—and I mean it—I 
am going to read what the Senator has 
said. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish the 
Senator to make any pledge. 

Mr. HART. Let us identify the problem 
that occupies the Senate right now. 

I am not at all certain, and it perhaps 
is our fault, that the people of the coun- 
try understand what we are seeking to 
do today and have been for more than 
30 days. 

We are seeking to permit this body to 
change a rule of the Senate. The people 
who love to talk about the Constitution 
actually are in the middle of a constitu- 
tional problem. They will not admit it. 

The Constitution provides the veto for 
the President, and the Constitution says, 
with respect to the Senate, that more 
than a majority is required in order to 
act with respect to treaties and certain 
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other things. Then the Constitution says 
that the Senate shall fix its rules, shall 
adopt its rules. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HART. I am certain that the 
Founding Fathers, whose names we in- 
voke when it serves our purpose, in- 
tended by that document to say that a 
majority—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is in the de- 
bate that makes the Senator sure of 
that? That is just the Senator’s own idea, 
is it not? 

Mr. HART. Is there any other inter- 
pretation permitted, given the tradition 
of the evolution of a democratic society, 
but that a majority of a body may act 
unless the basic Constitution requires 
more than a majority? What we are try- 
ing to do is to establish that right. I 
think that is a serious constitutional 
effort—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe the 
Senator has any basis whatever for that. 
Actually, this country functioned and 
functioned better than it is functioning 
now without any restrictions whatever. 
There was no rule XXII until 1917. I do 
not know how the Senator jumps to that 
conclusion or assumption which just 
happens to accord with his own views 
about the nature of democracy. Democ- 
racy, by no means, I do not know—I 
should not say I do not know of any- 
one—but I know some of my colleagues 
think that democracy is identical with 
majority. But a great many scholars of 
Government, and others that I have dis- 
cussed this subject with in other days, 
say that is not so at all. 

Mr. HART. Then why did the Found- 
ing Fathers establish certain areas as—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not recall, in 
reading about past debates, or the Fed- 
eralist papers, or in Madison, or in 
Hamilton, or anyone else where it says, 
“We believe majority rule is the equiva- 
lent of democracy. We believe that every- 
thing should be decided by majority 
rule.” They do not say that at all. 

The rules of the Senate were made by 
the Senate itself. The rules leave it up 
to the Senate, and properly so, to make 
its own rules. The Senate has made 
them. All we need to do is get two- 
thirds. There is nothing wrong with that. 
In fact, three-fourths would be better, 
in my opinion, but we have already giv- 
en you two-thirds, to try to accommo- 
date you, you and your school. But I 
think, as I said awhile ago, in my own 
State of Arkansas, it takes three-fourths 
of our legislature to impose an income 
tax. There are all these variations—— 

Mr. HART. Your State constitution 
imposes that limitation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Majority rule has 
never been—I should not say never—but 
I do not believe majority rule by any 
great political scientist has been identi- 
fied as being identical with democracy. 

Mr. HART. Why cannot the legislature 
of the State of Arkansas impose an in- 
come tax except by three-fourths, or two- 
thirds——_ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Because the con- 
stitution requires it. 

Mr. HART. Then I understand that. 
Clearly the Senator does. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. The rules of 
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the Senate also require two-thirds. I 
think it would be better if it were three- 
fourths, probably, but I am not quarrel- 
ing about that. 

Mr. HART. Just as the framers of the 
Arkansas constitution made provision 
for those situations which will be the ex- 
ception, so did the drafters of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. They said that on the 
overriding of a veto, for example, not 
a majority, but two-thirds, and that was 
& restraint they imposed on this body. 
But they were silent with respect to the 
adoption of rules, which suggests to me 
very clearly that they intended the ma- 
jority of this body to be permitted to 
write the rules of this body, and that 
is what we are trying to establish. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That may mean 
that to the Senator, but not to me. It 
means to me just what it says, to leave it 
up to the Senate; and that is what it did. 
Each body, the House and Senate, writes 
its own rules. The House has its own 
rules. Perhaps those rules happen to suit 
the Senator. He thinks they are fine. But 
all the Constitution says is that eaca 
body shall make its own rules. It does not 
say they have to accept majority rule. 
The Senator is absolutely wrong in 
saying that that is implicit in the Con- 
stitution. There is no such thing in the 
Constitution. The Senator is beginning to 
fall into the fault of the executive 
branch which has adopted the principle, 
certainly in the case of foreign relations, 
and in the making of war, that anything 
not explicitly forbidden in the Consti- 
tution the executive branch is author- 
ized to do. That is directly opposite to 
what the accepted constitutional prin- 
ciples assert, that is, prior to recent 
years. 

We are authorized to do only what we 
are authorized to do, and anything else 
not authorized specifically is reserved to 
the people. That is the overall provision 
which says that if you have authority 
you can do it, and if you do not, you 
cannot. 

There is nothing to support the Sena- 
tor constitutionally. The Senator’s only 
argument would have to be only from a 
pragmatic point of view, that the Senate 
is not serving its purpose properly, or 
wisely. All we have to do is get two- 
thirds to change the rule. That is not 
asking too much. 

Mr. HART. It has been some 6 weeks 
now. We have not been able to get it. 
We cannot get to a vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is because 
the Senator and his colleagues have such 
a weak case. That is the only reason. You 
should not get to vote. 

Mr. HART. How do we get to it ex- 
cept by calling the roll? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I would 
say—— 

Mr. HART. How do we do it, except 
by calling the roll? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. You have had two 
votes already. What more do you want? 
Why do you keep on wasting our time 
by more and more votes. You have had 
two votes already, so it is perfectly 
obvious you are not going to get two- 
thirds. Why continue to try to blacken 
the name of the Senate by these stories 
that we are wasting the time of the coun- 
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try? You have had two votes. How many 
do you want? 

Mr. HART. I did not charge that the 
Senate was wasting time—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. News stories do and 
some of the Senator’s colleagues do. They 
say that we are interfering with the or- 
derly processes of our Government. How 
many votes do you want before you can 
be convinced that you are not going to 
get two-thirds? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the point 
I seek to suggest is that the obligation to 
obtain two-thirds of this body in order 
to act is an obligation that we have to 
find in the Constitution or it does not 
exist—— 

Mr. LONG. It is in the rules. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, it is in the 
rules. 

Mr. HART. The present occupant of 
the Chair, the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. RotH), able man 
that he is, was told that he could not 
join the Senate and form a majority be- 
cause he was not here when this theoret- 
ical continuing body picked up rule XXII, 
or whatever the subdivision was that 
“hangs” us here. The distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer was not here and there 
were some men here who took away with 
them part of that rule because they were 
not permitted to come back. I have never 
understood this notion that those dead 
and gone can, nonetheless, inhibit those 
of us here in establishing the rules of the 
Senate when we start this Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We do not inhibit 
you. All you need is two-thirds. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 104 
(3), Public Law 91-405, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Fuqua of Florida and Mr. 
NELSEN of Minnesota, and the following 
members from private life: Mrs. Marjorie 
McKenzie Lawson and Mr. John B. 
Duncan, both from the District of 
Columbia, as members of the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, on the 
part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5(a), Public Law 87-758, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Carney of Ohio and 
Mr. Frey of Florida as members of the 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
Advisory Board, on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 2(a), Public Law 91-332, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. FOLEY of 
Washington, Mr. MELCHER of Montana, 
Mr. Saytor of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Sxusitz of Kansas as members of the 
National Parks Centennial Commission, 
on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 523, 78th Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. Yatron of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Byron of Maryland, 
and Mr. MIZELL of North Carolina as 
members of the National Memorial Sta- 
dium Commission, on the part of the 
House. 
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The message further informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
16 United States Code 513, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. COLMER of Missis- 
sippi and Mr. Saytor of Pennsylvania as 
members of the National Forest Preser- 
vation Commission, on the part of the 
House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 86-417, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Stack of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CELLER of New York, Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia, and Mr. WAMPLER 
of Virginia as members of the James 
Madison Memorial Commission, on the 
part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1, Public Resolution 32, 73d 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed 
Mrs. SULLIVAN of Missouri, Mr. Roy of 
Kansas, and Mr. Camp of Oklahoma as 
members of the United States Territorial 
Expansion Memorial Commission, on the 
part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1(a), Public Law 89-187, the Speak- 
er had appointed Mr. Gray of Illinois, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI of Wisconsin, Mr. BYRNES 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. RUPPE of Michi- 
gan as members of the Father Marquette 
Tercentenary Commission, on the part of 
the House. 

The message further informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 202(b), Public Law 90-259, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. MILLER of 
California and Mr. PETTIS of California 
as members of the National Commission 
on Fire Prevention and Control, on the 
part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 401(b), title 4, Public Law 91-510, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. BROOKS 
of Texas, Mr. Grarmo of Connecticut, Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. Haut of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. CLEVELAND of New Hamp- 
shire as members of the Joint Committee 
on Congressional Operations, on the part 
of the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following joint resolutions of the 
Senate: 

S.J. Res. 31, Joint resolution extending the 
date for transmission to the Congress of the 


report of the Joint Economic Committee; 
and 

S.J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for the proclamation of marketing 
quotas for burley tobacco for the 3 market- 
ing years beginning October 1, 1971. 


SEATTLE AND KING COUNTY, CON- 
VENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Seat- 
tle’s current economic condition will take 
a turn for the better when the efforts of 
the Seattle/King County Convention and 
Visitors Bureau begin to bear fruit. 

Just completing a 2-week trip to New 
York City and Washington, D.C., are a 
team fron Seattle composed of Hartly 
Kruger, manager of the Seattle/King 
County Convention and Visitors Bureau; 
David Heinl, director of sales for the bu- 
reau; Louis V. Larsen, marketing man- 
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ager for the Seattle center and Larry 
Stephan, director of sales for the Wash- 
ington Plaza Hotel in Seattle. 

Supported by. the combined efforts of 
the city of Seattle, King County, Port of 
Seattle, State of Washington, and. pri- 
vate business sector with the full realiza- 
tion that one of the leading opportuni- 
ties for economic growth lies in the con- 
vention and visitor industry, the bu- 
reau’s budget has been doubled over the 
previous year and already this invest- 
ment is paying off. 

Seattle and King County are a prime 
visitor destination capable of being hosts 
to 83 percent of all national convention 
business. 

The sales team from Seattle called on 
over 250 associations interviewing near- 
ly 400 of the top association executives 
and travel industry officials. 

A reception at the New York Hilton 
Hotel in New York City and in Wash- 
ington, D.C., at the Mayflower Hotel 
premiered a new closed circuit TV video 
presentation entitled, “The Sights and 
Sounds of Seattle.” In addition, fresh 
seafood was flown in especially for the 
occasion. The reception marked a “‘first”’ 
by any city so far this year in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and was greeted with en- 
thusiasm by visitors who have never been 
exposed to the convention and visitor po- 
tential of the “Queen City” of the Pacific 
Northwest. Members of the State’s con- 
gressional delegation also attended to dis- 
cuss the future of this most important 
business potential. 

Hartly Kruger, 
stated: 

The goal is to double convention and visi- 
tor spending in the next decade and by doing 
So we will create 30,000 new jobs in the area. 


In discussing Seattle’s future poten- 
tial with the team, James Reynolds, 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice and Martin J. Parity, State-city co- 
ordinator of the USTS stated that visitor 
spending was vital to Seattle’s economy 
and that the Seattle-King County area 
must be considered not only a gateway 
for visitors from foreign countries but a 
major destination as well. 

The results of this sales trip will bring 
in excess of $50 million in future busi- 
ness to Seattle and is a big step forward 
to an improved economy for the region. 

The bureau hopes to appoint a full- 
time representative within the next 2 
weeks to cover the major eastern cities 
of the United States. He would be head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C., and 
would work mainly with association ex- 
ecutives of travel associations. 


bureau manager, 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 
9) amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan was trying to 
find out where in the Constitution was 
the two-thirds requirement and why, at 
the beginning of each session, a majority 
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could not organize the Senate by a simple 
majority vote. 

He said all historic precedent was for 
the requirement of a simple majority at 
the beginning of a session to organize 
and adopt its own rules. 

The evidence of history is otherwise— 
the Federalist Papers, by John Jay, 
James Madison, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, other papers kept by participants at 
Philadelphia, all these records contra- 
dict the idea of new rules at each session. 
They all point out one single historic 
fact—that the Senate is a continuing 
body and that 1 day, the first day of a 
session, is no different than the final day 
of the session. 

Every day is the same. Two-thirds is 
the requirement. All historic precedent 
has been to the effect that the Senate is 
a continuing body and has been since the 
beginning of the system. We have had 
this two-thirds rule since 1917. It can be 
amended by two-thirds, in accordance 
with the continuing rules of this 
Chamber. 

All of the initial papers talk about this 
body being a continuing body. That is 
the difference between this and all of the 
other parliamentary bodies in the free 
world. 

Mr. President, our distinguished col- 
league from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
presenting his position. I think the rec- 
ord should show that the Senator has 
had to leave the floor, because I do not 
want it appear that he was here and had 
nothing to say. As I understood it from 
listening to him, he argues that the Con- 
stitution provides that each State must 
organize under its own rules, and that 
all history, all precedent, and all the pro- 
visions of the Constitution itself support 
the concept of the Senate as a majority 
body. The Senator from Michigan was 
beseeching the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) to come forth with his- 
tory or precedents to the contrary. 

Of course, we have at hand both re- 
cent history and more distant history, 
both the history of the last 20 years rela- 
tive to rule XXII and the Senate being 
a continuing body, and the history of 
the founding days, as we see in it the 
intent of the framers of the Constitution 
that this particular legislative body be 
unique in and of itself as a continuing 
body. I submit that therein is the true 
history and the true precedent. 

I think it noteworthy that the point 
made by the Senator from Michigan as 
to a majority adopting rules at each 
session gives the appearance that some- 
how or other, in the last year or two, the 
Senate has bogged down, that somehow 
historically we had been doing all right, 
and we did pass many laws and many 
statutes during the 1960’s, but now, with 
the acceleration of all events, we in Gov- 
ernment should learn how to expedite 
and accelerate also; it gives the appear- 
ance that we have suffered in the eyes 
of the public, who have somehow lost 
confidence in the Government and con- 
fidence in the Senate as a body itself; 
and that one of the big reasons for the 
loss of confidence in the U.S. Senate was 
this nagging, endless debate over a par- 
ticular question, and the consequent kill- 
ing of time—or, as they have character- 
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ized it, filibustering where somehow the 


minority ruled the majority, who could 
not get a bill passed; and that we should 
do away with this now so that we could 
reinstill confidence in the U.S. Senate. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the loss 
of confidence in Government during the 
latter 1960’s resulted not from legisla- 
tive inaction, but from Executive failure 
to match promise with performance. At 
any rate, certain it is that rile XXII 
bears no responsibility for that sad state 
of affairs—and to argue differently is to 
ignore all the testimony of recent. his- 
tory. The Senate has acted in recent 
years more responsibly than the execu- 
tive branch. 

The late distinguished Walter Reuther, 
one of history’s most dynamic leaders in 
the labor movement as well as one of 
history’s most dynamic leaders in the 
recognition of hunger in America, ad- 
dressed himself to the question of the 
nature of senatorial debate some 20 years 
ago. Mr. Reuther, known to move and 
move quickly, positively, and objectively, 
posed this issue, pointing out that as he 
saw it, a majority should organize at the 
beginning of each particular session of 
the Senate; it was not a continuing body. 

In short, Mr. Reuther’s position, Mr. 
President, was that Senate rules were 
not continuing, and new rules could be 
adopted by a simple majority of the Sen- 
ate, rule XXII notwithstanding. And 
20 years ago, I say to the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), this was drawn 
out just as he himself poses it today; 
and here, 20 years later, we still have 
the Senate as a continuing body, we still 
have rule XXII, we still have unlimited 
debate, and still the land is in relatively 
good hands. The country is relatively 
safe, and I think that confidence in 
Government is being reinstilled by the 
fact that we have not changed this rule, 
and by so doing completely altered our 
character as a body. 

But the history of the 20 years, in the 
light of the posing of the question by 
one of Michigan’s most distinguished 
citizens some 20 years ago, leads us all 
to no other historical conclusion but that, 
having considered the question at each 
of the past 10 sessions, during the past 
20 years, we have continued to find this 
a continuing body. 

Mr. Reuther did not just mention 
the subject; he outlined a specific game 
plan for getting around rule XXII. 

Proposal No. 1: Mr. Reuther suggest- 
ed that when the new Senate of the 83d 
Congress convened on January 3, 1953— 
he was making this proposal in 1951— 
the following procedure should be 
adopted: 

(1) After the credentials have been sub- 
mitted and accepted, a Senator can rise and 
move the adoption of the Rules of the Senate 
of the Eighty-third Congress which he will 
then submit to the body. These rules may 
include a new rule XXII providing for lim- 
itation of debate by. majority vote. He may 
state, in making his submission, that there 
are no existing rules of the Senate because 
the rules of one Senate cannot bind a suc- 
ceeding Senate— 


Exactly the position of that other dis- 
tinguished citizen of Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) today, over 20 years later. 
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Mr. Reuther stated: 

It could then be pointed out that until 
adoption of rules, there is no committee to 
which his motion can be referred. 

(2) It can be expected that a point of 
order will be made that the motion is out of 
order since, it will be contended, there are 
existing rules. which can only be amended 
as provided through the present rules. 

(3). The President of the Senate must 
rule on this point of order. 

(4) His ruling, if he rejects the point of 
order, is subject to an appeal, Under gen- 
eral parliamentary rules, which would be 
in effect during the period prior to the 
adoption of specific rules, the appeal can 
be debated, although most parliamentary 
authorities limit the debate to one speech 
by each person. 

Should the minority group attempt to 
turn the debate on the appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair into a filibuster, the de- 
bate can be cut off either by a motion to lay 
on the table or by moving the previous ques- 
tion. A majority vote in favor of the motion 
to table would operate to affirm the Chair's 
ruling. A majority vote in favor of the call 
for the previous question would permit an 
immediate vote on the appeal. 

(5) If the ruling of the Chair is sustained 
by a majority vote, the Senate would be able 
to adopt rules for the Senate of the Eighty- 
third Congress by regular parliamentary 
procedure of majority vote. If a filibuster 
should be attempted at this point, it can 
again be dealt with by the parliamentary 
device of moving the previous question out- 
lined in step 4, above. It is significant that 
the Speaker of the House, at the time of an 
attempt to prevent the adoption of rules by 
repeated dilatory motions, ruled that he 
would refuse to recognize Members attempt- 
ing these delaying tactics as they were inter- 
fering with the constitutional right of the 
House to determine its rules—Cannon, Prece- 
dents, Volume 5, sections 5706 and 5707. If 
such a theory were to prevail chaos would 
rule the day. It is quite clear that the basic 
and fundamental issue is that our rules are 
continuing and that the constitution and 
the intent of the founding fathers so in- 
tended it to be so. 


Therein, Mr. President, is the game 
plan as outlined by the distinguished, 
late Walter Reuther some 20 years ago. 
It should be borne in mind that today 
we are not debating a new proposal. 

The very majority adoption of rules 
and the disregard of rule XXII which 
we consider today have been proposed, 
discussed, and worked on for the pasi 
20 years, in the last 10 sessions of the 
U.S. Senate. We look today, and we still 
have rule XXII. So therein we have re- 
cent history. 

What about more distant history, the 
history of the founding days? 

In the 83d Congress, Senator Know- 
land of California—who was majority 
leader at that time—presented a state- 
ment entitled “Senate Rules and the 
Senate as a Continuing Body.” I would 
like to quote from that statement rela- 
tive to the constitutional provisions and 
the intent of those who framed the Con- 
stitution. I do so because the Senator 
from Michigan asks: Where in the Con- 
stitution do you find that, you who are 
trying to extend the debate? If this is a 
continuing body, he asks, wherein do you 
find proof and precedent? He says the 
Senate can, by majority vote, adopt new 
rules. Wrong. The precedent is all other- 
wise. 
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I read from the paper of Senator 
Knowland, “Senate Rules and the Senate 
as a Continuing Body”: 


(A) Constitutional Provisions— 

Article I, section 3, provides for rotation 
of one third of the Senate every 2 years. This 
provision has been compared with the re- 
quirement in the Constitution for biennial 
elections of all House Members. Unlike the 
case of the House of Representatives, the 
plan of rotation every 2 years has resulted, 
ever since the Sehate organized for the first 
time in 1789, in there always being more 
than a majority of sitting Senators. The Sen- 
ate has thus always been able “to do busi- 
ness,” since it always has had a quorum as 
required by the Constitution. 

Other provisions of the Constitution cited 
to establish that the Senate is an always or- 
ganized body include (a) those dealing with 
the office of the Vice President and the Pres- 
ident pro tempore; (b) those establishing the 
Senate’s executive functions, as distinguished 
from its legislative functions; (c) the power 
of the President on extraordinary occasions, 
(to) ‘conyers both Houses or either of them 

; (d) the limiting proviso in article V 
(which deals with amending the Constitu- 
tion), as follows: “* + * no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal Suf- 
frage in the Senate.” 

(B) The Intent of the Founding Fathers— 

The Constitutional Convention of 1787 had 
before it various alternatives with respect to 
the powers, duties, and composition of the 
Senate, as well as the manner of selection 
and tenure of office of its members. The 
agreements which were finally reached on 
these alternatives appear in varying degrees 
to have a general bearing on the subject of 
this discussion. These details were expanded 
upon at length by the authors of The Fed- 
eralist, Messrs. Hamilton, Madison and Jay. 
Typical of their comments are the following: 

In the Federalist No. 62, James Madison (or 
Alexander Hamilton) wrote: 

“The necessity of a senate is not less indi- 
cated by the propensity of all-single and 
numerous assemblies, to yield to the impulse 
of sudden and violent passions, and to be se- 
duced by factious leaders into intemperate 
and pernicious resolutions. Examples on this 
subject might be cited without number; and 
from proceedings within the United States, as 
well as from the history of other nations. But 
& position that will not be contradicted, need 
not be proved. All that need be remarked is, 
that a body which is to correct this infirmity, 
ought itself to be free from it, and conse- 
quently ought to hold its authority by a ten- 
ure of considerable duration. * * + 

“The mutability in the public councils, 
arising from a rapid succession of new mem- 
bers, however qualified they may be, points 
out, in the strongest manner, the necessity 
of some stable institution in the government. 
Every new election in the states, is found to 
change one half of the representatives. From 
this change of men must proceed a change 
of opinions; and from a change of opinions, 
a change of measures. But a continual change 
even of good measures is inconsistent with 
every rule of prudence, and every prospect of 
success. The remark is verified in private 
life, and becomes more just, as well as more 
important In national transactions. 

“To trace the mischievous effects of a mu- 
table government, would fill a volume. I 
wil! hint a few only, each of which will be 
perceived to be a source of innumberable 
others. 

“In the first place, it forfeits the respect 
an‘ confidence of other nations, and all the 
advantages connected with national char- 
acter. * * * The internal effects of a mu- 
table policy are still more calamitous. It 
poisons the blessing of liberty itself. * * *” 

Also, in the Federalist, No. 63, Madison or 
Hamilton wrote as follows: 

“Yet however requisite a sense of national 
character may be, it is evident that it can 
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never be sufficiently possessed by a numerous 
and changeable body. It can only be found 
in a number so small that a sensible degree 
of the praise and blame of public measures 
may be the portion of each individual; or in 
an assembly so durably invested with public 
trust, that the pride and consequence of its 
members may be sensibly incorporated with 
the reputation and prosperity of the com- 
munity. The half-yearly representatives of 
Rhode Island, would probably have been little 
affected in their deliberations on the iniqui- 
tous measures of that state, by arguments 
drawn from the light in which such measures 
would be viewed by foreign nations, or even 
by the sister states; whilst it can scarcely be 
doubted that if the concurrence of a select 
and stable body had been necessary, a regard 
to national character alone would have pre- 
vented the calamities under which that mis- 
guided people is now laboring. 

“I add, as a sixth defect the want in some 
important cases of a due responsibility in 
the government to the people, arising from 
that frequency of elections, which in other 
cases produces this responsibility. The remark 
will, perhaps, appear not only new, but para- 
doxical, It must nevertheless be acknowl- 
edged, when explained, to be as undeniable 
as it is important. 

“Responsibility, in order to be reasonable, 
must be limited to objects within the power 
of the responsible party; and in order to 
be effectual, must relate to operations of 
that power, of which a ready and proper 
judgment can be formed by the constituents. 
The objects of government may be divided 
into two general classes: the one depending 
on measures which have singly an immediate 
and sensible operation; the other depending 
om a succession of well-chosen and well- 
connected measures, which have a gradual 
and perhaps unobserved operation. The im- 
portance of the latter description to the col- 
lective and permanent welfare of every coun- 
try, needs no explanation. And yet it is evi- 
dent, that an assembly elected for so short 
a term as to be unable to provide more than 
one or two links in a chain of measures, on 
which the general welfare may essentially de- 
pend, ought not be answerable for the final 
result any more than a steward or tenant, 
engaged for one year, could be justly made 
to answer for plans or improvements which 
could not be accomplished in less than half 
a dozen years. Nor is it possible for the people 
to estimate the share of influence which their 
annual assemblies may respectively have on 
events resulting from the mixed transactions 
of several years. It is sufficiently difficult, to 
preserve a personal responsibility in the 
members of a numerous body, for such acts of 
the body as have an immediate, detached, 
and palpable operation on its constituents. 

“The proper remedy for this defect must be 
an additional body in the legislative depart- 
ment, which having sufficient permanency 
to provide for such objects as require a con- 
tinued attention and a train of measures, 
may be justly and effectually answerable for 
the attainment of those ob jects”— 


Mr. President, therein, under the Fed- 
eralist Papers, we have the Senate being 
considered overtly and patently as “the” 
body constituting a continuance in Gov- 
ernment and not being abolished at the 
termination of one particular session the 
Senate is not reinstituted; with all new 
rules at every new session but, rather it 
is to be considered on the opening day of 
one session as on the final day of the pre- 
vious session. Hence rule XXII stands 
as the legitimate creation and rule of 
this Chamber— 

The Federalist, No. 64, by John Jay, con- 
cerns itself with the Senate and treaty-mak- 
ing. The following, on the permanency of 
the Senate is quoted from that paper: 

“Although the absolute necessity of system, 
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in the conduct of any business, is universally 
known and acknowledged, yet the high im- 
portance of it in national affairs has not yet 
become sufficiently impressed on the public 
mind. They who wish to commit the power 
under consideration to a popular assembly, 
composed of members constantly coming and 
going in quick succession, seem not to recol- 
lect, thus such a body must necessarily be 
inadequate to the attainment of those great 
objects, which require to be steadily contem- 
Plated in all their relations and circum- 
stances which can only be approached and 
achieved by méasures, which not only tal- 
ents, but also exact information, and often 
much time, are necessary to concert and to 
execute, It was wise therefore, in convention 
to provide, not only that the power of mak- 
ing treaties should be committed to able and 
honest men, but also that they should con- 
tinue in place a sufficient time to become 
perfectly acquainted with our national con- 
cerns, and to form and introduce a system 
for the management of them. The duration 
prescribed is such as will give them an op- 
portunity of greatly extending their political 
information, and of rendering their accumu- 
lating experience more and more beneficial 
to their country. Nor has the convention 
discovered less prudence, in providing for the 
frequent elections of senators in such a way, 
as to obviate the inconvenience of periodi- 
cally transferring those great affairs entirely 
to new men; for by leaving a considerable 
residue of the old ones in place, uniformity 
and order, as well as a constant succession 
of official information will be preserved.” 

In the Federalist, No. 59, Alexander Ham- 
ilton commented on the regulations of elec- 
tions of both Senators and Representatives. 
He stated: 

“It may be easily discerned also, that the 
national government would run a much 
greater risk from a power in the state legis- 
latures over the elections of its house of 
representatives, than from their power of 
appointing the members of its senate. The 
Senators are to be chosen for the period of 
six years; there is to be a rotation, by which 
the seats of a third part of them are to be 
vacated, and replenished every two years; 
and no state is to be entitled to more than 
two senators; a quorum of the body, is to 
consist of sixteen members. The joint result 
of these circumstances would be, that a tem- 
porary combination of a few states, to inter- 
mit the appointment of senators, could 
neither annul the existence, nor impair the 
activity of the body; and it is not from a 
general and permanent combination of the 
states, that we can have anything to fear. 
The first might proceed from sinister de- 
Signs in the leading members of a few of the 
state legislatures; the last would suppose a 
fixed and rooted disaffection in the great body 
of the people; which will either never exist 
at all or will, in all probability, proceed from 
an experience of the inaptitude of the gen- 
eral government to the advancement of their 
happiness in which even no good citizen 
could desire its continuance. 

“But with regard to the federal house of 
representatives, there is intended to be a 
general election of members once in two 
years. If the state legislatures were to be in- 
vested with an exclusive power of regulating 
these elections, every period of making them 
would be a delicate crisis in the national 
situation, which might issue in a dissolu- 
tion of the union, if the leaders of a few of 
the most important states should have en- 
tered into a previous conspiracy to prevent 
an election.” 

The motivating spirit of the Conven- 
tion—not expressed, but clearly understood— 
was to make the Nation safe from unlimited 
democracy. Madison's own notes, as well as 
the papers of most of the other delegates, 
make such an intention unmistakable. 

Perhaps the clearest exposition of the in- 
tention of the Founding Fathers as to the 
role of the Senate is contained in Madison’s 
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own account his own participating in the 
debate on the subject. “Madison's Journal” 
quotes the author, both directly and: indi- 
rectly, as follows: 

"In order to judge of the form to be giv- 
en to this institution, it will be proper to 
take a view of the ends to be served by it. 
These were first to protect the people against 
their rules; secondly to protect the people 
against the transient impressions into which 
they themselves might be led. A people de- 
liberating in a temperate Moment, and with 
the experiente of other nations before them, 
on the plan of government most likely to se- 
cure their happiness, would first be aware, 
that those charged with the public happi- 
ness, might betray their ‘trust. An obvious 
precaution against this danger would be to 
divide the trust between different bodies of 
men, who might watch and check each oth- 
er. In this they. would be governed by the 
same prudence which has prevailed in or- 
ganizing the subordinate departments of 
government, where all business liable to 
abuses is made to pass through separate 
hand, the one being a check on the 
other.” 


Mr. President, Madison’s transcript of 
his own words, continues thusly: 


“It would next occur to such a people, that 
they themselyes were liable to temporary 
errors, through want of information as to 
their true interest, and that men chosen for 
a short term, and employed but a small por- 
tion of that in public affairs, might err from 
the same cause. This reflection would natur- 
ally suggest that the government be so con- 
stituted as that one of its branches might 
have an opportunity of acquiring a com- 
petent knowledge of the public interests. 
Another reflection equally becoming a people 
on such an occasion, would be that they 
themselves, as well as & numerous body of 
Representatives, were liable to err also, from 
fickleness and passion .. . 

“It ought finally to occur to a people de- 
liberating on a government for themselves, 
that as different interests necesarily result 
from the liberty meant to be secured, the 
major interest might under sudden impulses 
be tempted to commit injustice on the mi- 
nority. In all civilized countries the people 
fall into different classes having a real or 
supposed differerice of interests. There will 
be creditors and debtors, farmers, merchants 
and manufacturers. There will be particu- 
larly the distinction of rich and poor. It was 
true as had been observed by Mr. Pinckney 
we had not among us those hereditary dis- 
tinctions, of rank which were a great source 
of the contests in the ancient governments 
as well as the modern States of Europe, nor 
those extremes of wealth or poverty which 
characterize the latter. We cannot, however, 
be regarded even at this time, as one ho- 
mogeneous mass, in which everything that 
affects a part will affect in the same manner 
the whole. In framing a system which we 
wish to last for ages, we should not lose sight 
of the changes which ages will produce. An 
increase of populations will of necessity in- 
crease the proportion of those who will labor 
under all the hardships of life, and secretly 
sigh for a more equal distribution of its bless- 
ings. These may in time outnumber those 
who are placed above the feelings of indi- 
gence, According to the equal laws of suf- 
frage, the power will slide into the hands of 
the former. No agrarian attempts have yet 
been made in this country, but symptoms of 
a leveling spirit, as we have understood, have 
sufficiently appeared in certain quarters to 
give notice of the future danger. How is this 
danger to be guarded against on republican 
principles? How is the danger in all cases of 
interested coalitions to oppress the minority 
to be guarded against? Among other means 
by the establishment of a body in the gov- 
ernment sufficiently respectable for its wis- 
dom and virtue, to aid on such emergencies, 


the preponderance of justice by throwing its 
weight into that scale.” 


Madison then goes into a third-person 
account of the remainder of his presen- 
tation on the subject, writing: 

“Such’ being the objects of the second 
branch “in the pro ernment, he 
thought a considerable duration ought to be 
given to it. Hé did not conceive that the term 
of nine years could threaten any real danger; 
but in pursuing his, particular ideas on the 
subject, he should require that the long pe- 
riod of life, as would render a perpetual dis- 
qualification to be re-elected little incon- 
venient either in a public or private view. He 
observed that as it was more than probable 
we were now digesting a plan which in its 
operation would decide forever the fate of 
republican government, we ought not only 
to provide every guard to liberty that its pres- 
ervation could require, but be equally careful 
to supply the defects which our own expe- 
rience had particularly pointed out.” 

Mr. President, Madison made ift clear in 
even the early deliberations of the Founding 
Fathers that they were undertaking to estab- 
lish an entirely new concept of government— 
one which be neither pure democracy nor 
pure republic, but rather a product of com- 
promise in which the interest of all groups, 
present and future, would be fully protected. 

He made it equally plain that the second 
legislative chamber then being devised—and 
which we now know as the Senate—would be 
the safeguard of minority thought and in- 
terests. 

While the question of the ratification of 
the new Constitution was before the people 
of the country, Madison; Alexander Hamilton 
and John Jay—over the common name of 
“Publius”—published in the press of that 
day a series of 94 articles explaining the vari- 
ous passages of the new instrument. 


The Senator from Michigan asked 
where is the history. There it is. 

Those essays are unrivaled for their 
clarity, power and illumination. After 
their appearance they were. brought to- 
gether and published in one volume en- 
titled “The Federalist,” a work to which 
I have earlier referred. That volume is 
recognized by historians as the most 
authoritative source of contemporane- 
ous interpretation and construction of 
the origin of the U.S. Constitution and 
the institutions of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

For an exposition of the precise ef- 
fects of this n-w form of government, 
we must turn to letter 9 written by 
Alexander Hamilton as it appears in 
the 1787 edition of “The Federalist.” 
In it he wrote: 

The proposed Constitution, so far from 
implying an abolition of the State govern- 
ments, makes them constituent parts of the 
national sovereignty, by allowing them a 
direct representation in the Senate, and 
leaves in their possession certain exclusive 
and very important portions of sovereign 
power. 

Hamilton was joined in that view by 
Madison who later wrote in letter 45 as 
follows: 

The State Governments may be regarded 
as constituent and essential parts of the 
federal government; whilst the latter is no- 


wise essential to the operation or organiza- 
tion of the former. 


Our Government was not designed or 
intended to be purely national in char- 
acter under which unlimited majorities 
might trample a helpless minority. Mad- 
ison in letter 39 cited several proposi- 
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tions of constitutional construction:;to 
prove that point and concluded in these 
words: 

The proposed Constitution, therefore, even 
when tested by the rules laid down by its 


antagonists, is, in strictness, neither a na- 
tional nor a federal Constitution, but a 
composition of both. 


Madison explained, as the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr. TaLtManbGE) said the other day, that 
ratification of the Constitution by sov- 
ereign States was a Federal act; rep- 
resentation in the House, a national act; 
representation in the Senate, a Fed- 
eral act; election of the Executive, a 
compound National-Federal act, with 
emphasis on the former; in exercising 
its delegated powers, a Federal act; and 
in amending the Constitution, again, a 
compound National-Pederal act: 

Those, Mr. President, are. the checks 
and balances written into the organic 
law to protect the people, to protect the 
people’s rights, to protect the sov- 
ereigenty of the several States and to 
protect the institutions originally con- 
templated and prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself or more specifically to 
protect the U:S. Senate as a continuing 


body. 

Mr. President, I could go on further, 
but I am prepared to yield. I would like 
at-a. later time in the continuation of 
the debate with my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Michigan, to 
renew the outline, as I have been doing 
now, of the entire history of the meas- 
ure we are today debating. 

At that time we can go into the era 
over 120 years ago when this issue was 
raised on the Senate floor, and my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, John C. Cal- 
houn of South Carolina, gave his dis- 
quisition on Government, differentiating 
the mere majority rule from the concur- 
rent majority. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor-to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRIFFIN). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. “Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


COMMUNICATION FROM ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
communication dated February 10, 1971, 
from the Environmental Protection 
Agency addressed to the President of the 
Senate be held at the desk until a later 
date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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REFERRAL OF DRAFT OF THE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL FINANCING ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that a 
communication from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury addressed to the 
President of the Senate, and a bill draft 
which would be cited as the Environ- 
mental Financing Act of 1971, be referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
that if and when such legislation is re- 
ported from that committee it be at that 
time referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance for consideration of section 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS).. Without objection, it. is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH AND FOR PERIOD 
FOR TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, following the approval of the 
Journal, if there be no objection, and the 
recognition of the two leaders or their 
designees under the standing order, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
and upon the conclusion of his remarks 
there be a period for the transaction of 
ae ae business for not to ex- 

minutes, with stateme i 
limited to 3 minutes. peter 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
objection, it is so ordered. on 


QUORUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. M 
President, I suggest th $ A 
ar i e absence of a 

The PRESIDING OFFICE 
clerk will call the roll. ae 

e assistant legislative clerk - 
peonon to call the roll, NES 

r. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON MONDAY 
MARCH 1, 1971 , 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, immediately upon the 
conclusion of the remarks by the able 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
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ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, the period for the transaction 
of routine morning business on Monday 
next would come immediately prior to 
the call of the Legislative Calendar be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ALASKA 
NATIVE LAND CLAIMS LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to submit a statement 
by Mr. Jackson with reference to hear- 
ings which Mr. Jackson is announcing 
for the Alaska Native Land Claims legis- 
lation on March 16, 1971. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HEARINGS ANNOUNCED FOR ALASKA NATIVE 
LAND CLAIMS LEGISLATION ON MARCH 16, 1971 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, on March 
16, 1971, the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee will hold an additional hear- 
ing on pending legislation to settle the long 
standing Alaska Native land claims. This 
hearing will provide an opportunity to take 
testimony on the new policy positions pro- 
posed by the Alaska Federation of Natives 
and the new legislation proposed by the 
Administration. 

It is my hope that as soon as possible after 
this hearing the Committee can proceed to 
mark-up and report a bill on this subject. 
The hearing will be held in Room 3110 of the 
New Senate Office Building and will begin at 
10:00 a.m, The Committee asks that wit- 
nesses confine themselves, insofar as possible, 
to new matter not covered in previous hear- 
ings in this and the 91st Congress. The Com- 
mittee welcomes and will print as a part of 
the hearing record the statements of all in- 
terested parties. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, testimony 
presented at recent public hearings 
which I held in Ada, Okla., on January 
13, 1971, focused attention on a number 
of the problems confronting our senior 
citizens. I believe that all Senators and 
relevant committees can benefit from the 
matters presented at these hearings. The 
questions concerning public housing for 
the older American, and the effect of the 
successful Green Thumb and Green 
Light programs, and further considera- 
tion of the problem of medical costs are 
included in this portion of the testimony. 

I ask unanimous consent that this final 
part of the transcript be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT OF TESTIMONY 

Senator Harris. Is Miss Hager here? Miss 
Hager is President of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Ada unit..She has 
some brief remarks. 

Statement of Miss Eva Lee Hager, presi- 
dent, ADA unit of the American Association 
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of University Women: I have just two or 
three bombshells to throw out. You know 
the old saying is that you throw a rock in 
the water and you never know where the 
ripples are going to stop. So I’m throwing 
out some rocks and I'm hoping that they 
will just keep rippling. There's an old saying 
that small minds talk about people and great 
minds talk about ideas. We surely have heard 
some wonderful ideas here this morning. 
Senator Harris has.a treasure chest full and 
we're going to expect him to act on them, 

Why should a member of a family that has 
the love for her or his parents to go into 
their home and take care of them be penal- 
ized of their social security? If the mother 
or the father is a welfare patient the minute 
that a member of their family comes in to 
take care of them automatically his or her 
check is demoted. In my book, something is 
wrong with that law and.it should be ad- 
justed. 

Another thing. The reason that I am here 
too—I have taught school all. my life and I 
am proud of my profession. I didn't teach in 
the same place. I started out here in this 
county in a two room school and then I went 
up to Kansas and taught. Then I went down 
to teach school in Texas. I didn’t teach con- 
tinuously, but I have been teaching and I 
think there should be a pension for teachers 
regardless of where they taught and which 
state they taught in. There is no boundary 
line in teaching. So I want that to be checked 
into, Senator Harris. 

I do think that the housing project is Just 
wonderful, I travelled from coast to coast 
and called on schools and I used to pass 
school buildings that were beautiful build- 
ings and they were not occupied. I had been 
thinking how wonderful it would be if we 
could use them. 

If a person takes care of his mother or 
father, I don’t want the mother or the father 
penalized. I want something done about the 
transportation. I want something done about 
our school buildings that are being con- 
verted into cow pastures. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much, I 
wonder if there’s anybody in the audience 
who has anything to say before we go on 
with our schedule. 

Statement of Mrs. Bess Irick, Ada, Okla- 
homa: I'm Bess Irick. I live here in the Al- 
dridge Building. I consider it a great privi- 
lege to live here, It is really wonderful. 

I am concerned about the medicare pro- 
gram that covers you and me if we need to 
go to a nursing home. As the situation now 
stands, most nursing homes don’t want to 
be covered with medicare. The requirements 
are too stiff. They cannot meet them. I think 
one of the main drawbacks for them is the 
requirement of a registered nurse around the 
clock. You know how short registered nurses 
are. We cannot obtain these registered nurses 
so they're really not interested. They say 
they don’t even want to be qualified under 
medicare. Yet you and I are paying for the 
medical part of medicare to take care of us 
for so many days in a nursing home if we 
need to go there. But we won't get any good 
out of it. If we want to go to a nursing home 
after an illness in a hospital or surgery, we 
have to leave Pontotoc County to do it. We 
have to go clear to Coalgate to the Mary 
Hurley Nursing Home. But what do we find 
down there? The chances are that we find 
that they are filled up and can't take any 
more patients. They really want welfare pa- 
tients, that is their main concern and their 
main desire. I don’t know why that is, Sen- 
ator Harris. Many of us are not on welfare 
and we hope we never have to accept it. Of 
course if it came to that we would very hum- 
bly ask for it and receive it, I am sure. There 
are so many of us that don’t qualify for that 
and we can’t get in a nursing home if we 
need to under the medical part of medicare. 
I think something should be done about that. 
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Senator Harris. Thank you. We will go back 
to our regular schedule. I will try to get back 
to the audience once or twice again if there’s 
something we have left out. For example, Mrs. 
Westbrook came up to me at lunch and said 
that one thing was left out this morning and 
that was the business of reducing veterans 
pensions or welfare benefits when social se- 
curity benefits are increased. That is wrong. 
I think that idea should be a part of these 
hearings. 

Now I would like to call on Mr. Judd Wood 
who is Director of the Ada Housing Author- 
ity. Judd, I was very impressed with the 
housing project here in Ada which is very 
attractive. I visited in one of the apartments 
and we had lunch out there at the com- 
munity building. We'd be pleased to hear 
from you. 

Statement of Mr. B. E. (Judd) Wood, exec- 
utive director, Housing Authority of the 
Clickasaw Nation, Ada, Oklahoma: I'd like 
to mention something I’m sure you're quite 
aware of. The greatest people in the world 
are the elderly people we have in our com- 
munities. We can’t do enough for them. 
Twenty years ago they were the backbone of 
our community and now they need to be able 
to relax and enjoy themselves. We're happy 
in housing to be able to provide what we 
can and certainly within the limitations of 
the present laws we do all we can. 


A. QUALITY OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


(1) Housing that this writer has seen in 
Oklahoma is all of high quality, except the 
interior of the unit is small. The interior of 
a 0-Bedroom, as well as a 1-Bedroom, needs 
to be increased by an additional 50 to 100 
square feet. The current HUD guidelines per- 
mit the 0-Bedroom to have 300 square feet 
and the 1-Bedroom to have 420 square feet. 
This is just enough room to sit and sleep. 
The bedroom in the 1-Bedroom is so small, 
a family of two cannot have adequate bed- 
room furniture, nor does the space allow 
ample room for an elderly person to make up 
the bed. It also makes it most difficult for 
the elderly to move about in the unit when 
it is properly furnished. The occupant of the 
0-Bedroom finds the same problem in the 
becroom, plus inadequate space in the living, 
dining, and kitchen area. 


B, DESIGN OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


(1) Generally the design, at least in Okla- 
homa, has been very good. There is a need 
for better and more activity space, both in- 
side and out. Current HUD guidelines re- 
strict expenditures for this based on the 
number of units to be built in the commu- 
nity, when at the same time HUD requires 
the local entity to conduct a program de- 
signed for the entire community. A good 
program for the elderly needs to involve all 
the elderly of the area, and space should be 
allocated to meet the minimum needs of the 
entire community. There is a need for more 
outside activity space with more and better 
outside functional games that the elderly 
would desire to participate in. 


C. LOCATION OF THE UNITS 


(1) It is a proven fact that the highrise 
near the center of a community is the most 
desired place for the elderly. So often hous- 
ing for the elderly is miles from the ameni- 
ties. The elderly like to be near (but not in) 
the everyday bustle of a community, They 
like to be able to see people and activity, 
yet if the mood strikes—to shut it out, The 
downtown highrise permits this. We point 
with pride to the Aldridge Building. All oe- 
cupants live upstairs, yet the ground floor is 
constantly active with the coffee shop, bar- 
ber and beauty shop customers constantly 
passing through the lobby area. These peo- 
ple. are still a part of the everyday life of the 
community, if they get tired, they may eas- 
ily take the elevator up to their room and 
be in complete seclusion. Every amenity is 
within three blocks of the elderly home—in- 
cluding the main shop and store area. All 
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the safety of a fireproof building is another 
important feature of the highrise structure. 

(2) No development of units for elderly 
should be permitted that are outside of a 
distance of six to eight blocks from the 
amenities, unless it was impossible to place 
them otherwise. The elderly find it expensive 
to own and operate an automobile, plus they 
no longer have the ability to safely operate 
the automobile. Taxi service is so expensive, 
and often hard to get. They like to be inde- 
pendent, and thus will not permit their 
friends and loved ones to ‘haul them back 
and forth. 

D. BUDGET OF PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITIES 

(1) The budget of a public Housing 
Authority should provide sufficient funds to 
operate a community space for the elderly. 
There should be no payment in lieu of taxes 
to the local entity—These elderly people have 
paid their share of taxes in the productive 
years. This PILOT money could be used in 
providing them with good wholesome fun 
and enjoyment in the fading years. 

I will be glad to assist you in any way I 
can in the future, and I appreciate your 
coming down here, Senator. 

Senator Harris. Thank you for that very 
good and very useful statement. 

Now I want to cali on Mr. Chester Stone 
who is Director of the Oklahoma Green 
Thumb Program, a mighty good program. 

Statement of Mr. Chester Stone, director, 
Oklahoma Green Thumb, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma: I have two of the workers 
of the program with me. Myrtle Walker from 
Konawa is a Green Light worker. Noah 
Connor lives in Fanshawe in LeFlore County 
and is a foreman on our Green Thumb proj- 
ects. Mrs. Willis is the Director of the state 
Green Light Project and Ronald Ragland 
helps me in the eastern part of the state on 
the Green Thumb project. 

I want to talk about an area that’s near 
to me and that is employment opportunities 
for senior citizens. There are twenty million 
people in rural America that have reached 
65, Several million of these don’t have the 
whatfor to live on. They are living on welfare 
payments and there should be no shame in 
older persons receiving welfare payments. 
They've earned it. They've given 65 years of 
their lives to this country, And it is little 
enough that young people and the middle 
aged can give back to these people a decent 
standard of living. 

This has been brought up before. If a per- 
son accepts a part time job to uplift their 
standards, they take away a little bit of their 
welfare. Today, the older people are afraid 
to accept part time employment because of 
what you'll lose from welfare. The same 
thing goes for the social security raise. The 
social security raise is offset by what they 
lose from their welfare. Under these condi- 
tions the older person’s health generally fails, 
medical bills pile up and the situation gets 
worse. 

In 1965, the national Farmers Union with 
a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor 
and with the help of our friends in the 
Congress, Senator Harris, Carl Albert and 
many more of them, started a small program 
in four states called Green Thumb. Ill ex- 
plain a little about Green Thumb and what 
we do in just a minute. In 1968, the program 
was expanded to fourteen states and Okla- 
homa was included. In 1969, a small program 
designed primarily for senior women called 
Green Light was initiated. We are operating 
in seventeen states arid we employ over 3,000 
senior citizens. This is a small portion of 
those who could benefit in a program such 
as ours. Our program, the Green Thumb 
Project, is primarily designed for beautifi- 
cation across the country in the seventeen 
states. We have built several néw parks and 
we have rehabilitated many recreational 
areas. Lady Bird Johnson was very effective 
in getting our program off the ground in the 
beautification program. The most important 
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thing we have done is provide our people, 
our seniors, with small part time jobs. They 
work three days a week. We pay them $1.60 
an hour and they earn about $1600 a year. 
This matehed with their social security or 
other incomes gives them a pretty decent 
standard of living. 

Our Green Light project operates in com- 
munity betterment activities. We have ladies 
that work totally with the home bound, the 
elderly, the invalids who can’t get out. We 
were talking about transportation. About 30 
percent in our current survey in Indiana of 
the senior citizens had no transportation. 
I believe that the percentage in the counties 
in eastern Oklahoma is more than that. Our 
ladies will one day a week pick up five or 
six of their neighbors and take them over 
to McAlester or the nearest urban area to 
go grocery shopping. This is a real problem in 
the rural areas especially for the older Amer- 
ican, They can't get to the stores to buy fresh 
meats and vegetables and the nutritional 
value is very important to the senior citizen. 
We have them working in hot lunch pro- 
grams in the rural schools and there again 
the rural schools come back. Many of them 
are closing down. Our people are capable of 
helping in these areas. The school is the 
heart of the community. We have in Che- 
cotah a senior citizen center with three em- 
ployees. They serve hot lunches to the sen- 
iors at a very nominal cost. They work in 
handicrafts with senior citizens. The list 
goes on and on. 

I would like for Noah and Myrtle to have 
just a few minutes to tell what the Green 
Thumb and Green Light projects have done 
for them and their communities. 

Senator Harris. I would like to hear from 
them, and I'm sure every one else would, too. 

Statement of Mr. Noah Connor, Green 
Thumb Worker, Fanshawe, Oklahoma: Thank 
you. I must say that Iam happy to be with 
all of you people here today and most espe- 
cially with Senator Harris. I want to make a 
few remarks before I go on to say what the 
program means. When I speak of myself I 
have in mind a half million people. I doubt 
very much if I would have wanted to inherit 
the responsibility of Senator Harris and the 
other leaders of our country today. One of 
the greatest tasks that’s ever been known 
is bringing love and peace to this world and 
this mation today. That’s what these men 
are faced with. I wonder how anyone would 
want that responsibility. There’s no better 
way for us to help these people than to 
remember them in our prayers. 

I can recall when Alice, my wife, and I 
owned a little ranch with a few cattle. We 
got to\an age when we thought we couldn't 
take care of it. We sold it and moved to 
Fanshawe. Three days after completing our 
house, I tried to move a 400 pound deep freeze 
and I felt something. I woke up about two 
or three weeks later in an oxygen tent. Four- 
teen more months passed by and what little 
savings that Alice and I had put together 
were gone. There was no medicare then. 

I can recall looking in the morning paper 
and seeing an ad. They’ wanted somebody 
who had experience in the production of oil 
and machinery to train two or three new 
men a week. I answered that ad. The doctor 
told me that he thought I could go to work. 
I passed the test and when I put my appli- 
cation on the desk they looked down and 
said, “69 years old—too old.” You can ima- 
gine just how that hurt somebody who went 
through life and now his savings were gone, 
and had no medicare. So I went home down- 
hearted, disgusted. I wanted to live just like 
all the rest of us. We had a little social 
security to live on which helped quit a bit. 
Last year in November and December I went 
in for another serious operation. I want to 
say this on behalf of medicare—I was in 
the hospital for 27 days and when I got out 
my bill was $1750, of which medicare didn’t 
pay it all, but thank God for Senator Harris 
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and all the rest who spent their time in 
bringing’ about that medicare bill because 
it did help. 

I looked in the paper one morning and it 
said “Wanted: men over 60 years of age.” I 
went down for information and was.referred 
to Mr. Stone, a man who I am grateful for 
and who is a wonderful man. I started to 
work two years ago. Later on, Mr. Stone 
made me foreman of the job. Recently he’s 
made me district foreman. My job is to go out 
and plan programs for parks in the cities 
and small towns, help the men arrange ani 
plant grass and other things to make a beau- 
tiful park. That is my job today. I have been 
working over the entire state of Oklahoma 
with. Mr. Stone and Mr. Ragland. 

There are a lot of men in Oklahoma who 
really appreciate this great Green Thumb 
program, As Mr. Stone has already stated, it 
gives us a little extra money to meet our 
family needs. It also gives us pride in life. It 
gives us a chance to show what we still have 
a desire to do. We still want to enjoy this 
life and to enjoy the things which God has 
made for us to enjoy. I am pleased to state 
the benefits of the program. I have the op- 


portunity to go places and I find that every 


man who works with me has great pride. 
They enjoy the work, and making this coun- 
try a more beautiful place to live. 

Senator Harris. That was a very eloquent 
statement. 

Statement of Mrs. Myrtle Walker, Green 
Light worker, Konawa, Oklahoma: Mr. Har- 
ris, it is my pleasure to be associated with the 
Green Light program around our area. I just 
want to say amen to what he said. I work 
with the County Commissioners office in 
Konawa and it means a great deal to me. It 
gives me the sense of being needed. I tnink 
a thing that all older people need is to feel 
that they're still needed. I feel that I am 
doing a good job there and they tell me I am 
and I am enjoying it tremendously. I just 
hope that the program can go on and that 
we'll be able to extend this program to more 
and more people. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stone. I just want to finish up here. 
What can you say after he sat down. The 
point I want to make is that we need more 
money. More money for a training program 
and work experience program for older 
Americans. We need money to provide public 
service employment. This is not make-work 
jobs for a small pay check, but meaningful 
activities, something they can leave for the 
community. We need money to develop pro- 

to train people in the development of 
the community. As I said before, there is 
no end to the development of people, and 
this is what it is all about. Our program has 
proven just because a man or a woman 
reaches that age of retirement set down by 
rule or custom, 65 years old, that they’re no 
longer useful to our society. Most of them are 
not ready to retire. Many of them cannot 
afford it. Senator Harris, I want to close with 
this request. Go back to Washington and 
send us more money to train and employ 
older Americans. The people who have given 
the better portion of their lives deserve the 
opportunity to keep doing so in their later 
years. you. 
Senator Harris. You're doing great work 
and I think our hearings would have been 
poorer if we hadn't had this chance to hear 
about your program. 

Now, Mrs. Gladys Nunn is here. She is 
President of the Oklahoma Retired Teach- 
ers Association. Mrs. Kate Frank is also here. 
I'm glad you're here. Mrs. Frank is one of 
the outstanding educators in our state, 

Statement of Mrs. Gladys Nunn, president, 
Oklahoma Retired Teachers Association, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma: I believe you were 
interested in the approach to social security 
and medicare from the standpoint of retired 
teachers. I think as I have lstened-to the 
people here and as I have analyzed questions 
that have come to us that you are going to 
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be perhaps covered by this very same case. 
I would like to point out that the lack of 
proper financing in regard to medicare has 
brought about a reduction of the payment 
of claims that are made. No longer are we 
receiving 80 percent of reasonable charges as 
a result of those claims that have gone in. 
In any number of cases, and I can certainly 
cite a number of them to you, the people 
who have filed legitimate claims have had 
those claims processed according to the 80 
percent formula and they have been reduced 
in considerable numbers. Many times they 
have had to have correspondence with several 
different people and finally after having 
worked and worked on it they will receive 
a form that says so much has been allowed 
which is a definite reduction. It is not signed 
by any particular individual and nobody 
knows who has made the decision that this 
is @ reasonable charge or a reasonable allow- 
ance. For example, I can cite a gentleman 
who had surgery and his 80 percent claim 
should have been $350 on the surgeon's bill 
and he only received $200. When he asked 
for some kind of interpretation he received 
this kind of form statement which simply 
said that the reasonable settlement had been 
arrived at. Nobody knows who makes these 
decisions. This is something that needs to 
be looked at. 

Different kinds of determinations will be 
made, possibly by a secretary because she 
does not read all the claim. For example, 
ambulance service for an individual trans- 
ferring to another hospital was turned down. 
This service had been from a hospital where 
there were not the facilities which were 
needed by the patient. The transportation to 
the first hospital was covered in our medi- 
care regulations. But transportation from 
that hospital to another hospital was not 
covered. And the whole thing was turned 
down. There was a lot of correspondence 
and the claim was delayed and in deciding 
whether this was a reasonable charge there 
was no consideration given to the fact that 
the patient had been placed in the hall in 
the hospital where he had been taken be- 
cause there was no bed available and there 
was to be surgery. It was necessary for this 
patient to be transferred by an ambulance 
to a hospital where he could have a bed. This 
was a lack of proper interpretation. Evi- 
dently, here, there was someone who had 
passed on that particular claim without 
reading it. It seems we have a very great need 
for a check here. 

There is a great deal of inconsistency too 
in the matter of determining doctors’ fees. 
There is no standard set and the doctors’ 
fees escalate within the same community: 
There needs to be something that will stand- 
ardize fees. Doctors’ fees for office visits are 
rising. There is a growing trend of saying, 
I'll meet you in the emergency room, These 
are things that are causing the cost of medi- 
care to go up. This matter is not limited to 
Oklahoma or limited to teachers. Many peo- 
ple do not know how to use medicare; it’s 
very complicated. The doctor and nursing 
facilities are very often refusing to bother 
with complicated reports that are required, 
especially with regard to nursing homes. The 
doctors say, “I don't want to bother with 
that particular thing.” There are very, very 
lengthy delays coming up in the settlement 
of claims which cause another complication. 

Recently the teachers in Oklahoma 
thought that we needed to look into this 
matter of the nursing homes. We found over 
and over again that active teachers in the 
classroom who were trying to place parents 
in nursing homes found that they were run- 
ning into problems connected with medi- 
care. There are 393 nursing homes in the 
state of Oklahoma, and out of the 393 there 
are 26 of them participating in medicare. 
In our survey we asked whether or not they 
did participate in medicare and- would they 
please give us the reasons. In the compila- 
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tion of the report I have listed thirteen 
reasons why they did not participate. You 
have referred to one several times which 
has to do with the cost of the licensed per- 
sonnel which is prohibitive—for round the 
clock nursing. I think the people in nursing 
homes deserve to have this kind of nursing 
that will take care of their needs, But I 
do, think that something needs to be done 
to look at the standards that are set and 
to make it possible for those people who are 
aged and need nursing care to go into a 
Place where they can get care. People who 
are using medicare, people who are on social 
security represent the older segment of our 
population and they are people who should 
know that there is some certainty of care 
if they need it. 

Another thing we have included in our 
survey was to determine how much it cost 
for semi-private and ward care. We found 
that the price range ran from $100 a month 
to $750 a month. You take the person on 
medicare and social security with no other 
income and say to him, “You go into the 
hospital and you're going to be placed in a 
ward or a semi-private room where it will 
cost you $100 a month.” But the social secu- 
rity check that person gets is $84. This is 
one of the fallacies about the program being 
of service to a great many of our citizens 
in the state. 

Another thing that is a problem that we 
feel needs to have a good look is this busi- 
néss that the widow does not receive 100 per- 
cent of the benefits. Many times the widow 
needs the benefits more than the couple did. 
At the present time it is 82.5 percent. We feel 
that it should be increased so that the widow 
receives 100 percent of the benefits. We have 
advocated a minimum benefit of $120 a 
month. And we have the facts to support 
our position. 

Another problem is that dental care is not 
covered under medicare. There should be 
something such as denticare. 

I'm sure almost everybody here has some 
kind of medication with them. That’s a 
problem of getting older. One of the tremen- 
dous things that cuts into the budget of 
Older Americans is the cost of prescriptions. 
You can run $40 or $50 a month on your pre- 
scriptions. 

This also leads into the income tax area. 
One of the big problems that the aging have 
is the problem of whether or not their in- 
come tax includes certain things or whether 
they are free of certain income tax charges 
which should not be out of their small budg- 
et, I think prescription medicine should all 
be deducted, provided they are not covered 
by some kind of insurance program. The 
credit income tax should be brought in to 
correspond with the social security. 

I was recently working on the White House 
Conference on Aging and was appalled by the 
number of persons who are trying to hold on 
to their own little homes. These retired peo- 
ple are unable to make the repairs on their 
little homes under federal programs. The 
housing program is a separate identity 
which creates housing and takes care of those 
people and yet they tell me if something 
happens to the roof and it begins to leak, this 
causes them not to have enough to eat dur- 
ing the month they have to pay to have this 
taken care of. People are having all kinds of 
difficulties—they don’t have very good credit. 
People don’t want to give them credit. The 
houses are deteriorating around them, and 
in a lot of places there is no housing project 
for them to move into. They would like to 
keep their homes and there is no kind of 
federal or state program to help them repair 
their homes. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Harris. It was a very thoughtful 
testimony and I'm really grateful you came 
all this way to.give it. Thank you very 
much, 
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Additional ‘testimony submitted by Mr. 
G. T. Stubbs, Oklahoma Retired Teachers 
Association, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 

I had planned to attend the hearing you 
held in Ada last Wednesday, January 13, 
on Social Security and Medicare but ice 
covered streets and highway made travel 
hazardous. I was to have joined Mrs. Gladys 
Nunn, President of the Oklahoma Retired 
Teachers Association in presenting the point 
of view of Oklahoma retired teachers on these 
matters. 

Herewith I present in brief the issues that 
I had planned to discuss for your consider- 
ation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

1. Many Oklahoma retired teachers have 
not been able to be covered by Social Secur- 
ity because of conditions beyond their con- 
trol. Some retired before this was available. 
A number of other unfortunately taught in 
school districts that did not have the revenue 
to finance the employers payments. We sug- 
gest that provision be made so these retirees 
can be covered. 

2. An automatic cost-of-living mechanism 
should be added so adjustment could be 
made as quickly as our economic condition 
changes, 

3. Benefits for widows of deceased hus- 
bands covered by Social Security should be 
100% of the husband’s primary benefit. 

4. The retirement Income credit limit for 
Federal Income Tax purposes should be in- 
creased. 

MEDICARE 

1. Weare faced with rising costs for health 
care and lower Medicare payments. 

2. Rising costs are due to unregulated 
“Reasonable Charges” by doctors and hos- 
pitals. Under Part A as of this month the 
charges to the patient for hospital and nurs- 
ing home care has increased 50%. For bene- 
fits under Part B the monthly charge has 
been increased from $3.00 to $5.60 as of 
July 1, 1971. 

3. Lower payments have resulted from the 
order of the Social Security Administration 
that froze the levels for “Reasonable Charges” 
at the 1968 level. This freeze does not apply 
to the charges made by doctors and hospitals 
but lowers the payment to the patients and 
increases their costs. 

3. Who determines the “Reasonable 
Charges”? Perhaps this area needs some in- 
vestigation. 

Under date of January 11, 1971, I note a 
news report quotes the president of the AMA 
from Chicago in which he protests the new 
fee schedule that has been announced by 
the federal authorities. I have not seen a 
copy of that fee schedule but the protest 
from the president of AMA indicates that 
the doctors do not want regulations but want 
to be able to exploit the ill and society in 
general through this agency that they op- 
posed to the last. 

May I thank you for holding this hearing 
in our state and for your continued interest 
and concern in those in our state who need 
a voice in Congress. I feel sure you can count 
on the support of the retired teachers in 
Oklahoma in your efforts to represent their 
interests. 

Senator Harers. Now I'll call on Mr. Lloyd 
Roach, a volunteer worker from Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Roach, I'm glad you're here and 
we'll be glad to hear from you. 

Statement of Mr. Lloyd Roach, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma: Senator Harris and all of 
you interested friends. As we have heard the 
problems of the elderly expressed I have be- 
come more deeply concerned about the solu- 
tions possible. 

Having retired from the more affluent in- 
come working group into the low-income 
bracket, I have been engaged in volunteer 
work among our low-income population in 
the Southwest area of Oklahoma City, and 
have observed the problems and sought 
solutions. 
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My conclusion is, that) whether from legis- 
lation or voluntary resources, to obtain solu- 
tions we must have the widespread support 
from the affluent. My personal observation is 
that we are losing ground in this direction. 

What we term the “middle and upper in- 
come classes’ must be made aware and be- 
come concerned about all our aging citizens 
and particularly the poor. Most of the afflu- 
ent people are decent and kind, but far too 
many are blinded by false beliefs that pre- 
vent them from taking action to help. 

So my number one point is that we must 
have a plan and an effort on a national basis 
to get the truth across to the affluent con- 
cerning the plight of our aging citizens. 

Even some recent newspaper editorials in 
Oklahoma I noticed, make no distinction be- 
tween our Old Age Assistance and the other 
assistance programs when welfare is criti- 
cized and accused of being abused and de- 
frauded, yet I’m sure they would deny accus- 
ing our aging of being lazy and dishonest. 
However, the readers do not always. inter- 
pret correctly. 

For example, many of our affiuent friends 
sincerely hold the beliefs that: 

1, The government is taking care of the 
poor including the elderly—in fact, some be- 
lieve the poor are living “high on the hog.” 

We know better. At the best even those on 
Old Age Assistance get only bare subsistance 
and many on social security and pensions 
receive less, 

2. All the tax dollars of the more affluent 
are going direct to the poor. 

My observation is that the actual cash 
from most government programs goes direct 
to the middle and upper income groups—the 
poor get Intangible benefits including advice 
and referrals, This money is circulated and 
is a vital part of our economy. 

3. The assistance rolls are loaded with per- 
sons who prefer welfare to work. 

If the assistance rolls are loaded it is by 
the elderly poor and mostly widows with 
health problems and not even enough money 
for both food and medicine. 

4. There are plenty of paying jobs for any- 
one who wants to work. 

Actually, there are few such jobs for the 
elderly, and too often they have no trans- 
portation to look for a job nor get to one if 
they were to obtain one. 

My second point is that we need Economic 
Enterprise Centers, jobs and transportation 
for the elderly whose health permits them 
to work, but we usually offer them only 
places to play. 

The Oklahoma elderly have always worked 
long hard hours and this has been their 
“worth” in the eyes of their community. Now 
we wonder why so many are withdrawn and 
won't participate in activities they were 
brought up to believe were time- A 

My third point is something affecting only 
a portion of the low-income elderly, but to 
me is especially sad because it destroys an 
American “dream.” Many families worked, 
scrimped and saved to buy a small home. 
Now many of these homes are literally fall- 
ing down around the owners, mostly widows, 
who due to inflation do not have the finances 
to haye them repaired and repainted. 

We must somehow have a program to bring 
together the unemployed workers and these 
people, or obtain yolunteer help from trade 
unions and others to solve this problem. 

In conclusion, point number four is: our 
elderly, regardless of their income status, can 
help themselves and others to a fuller and 
more rewarding life if they can be brought to 
understand that unpaid volunteer work out- 
side their circle or friends:and relatives can 
be just as worthwhile as paid work and is 
urgently needed. 

They also must get out and about and help 
get the truth across to all our fellow country- 
men. Thank you, 

Senator Harris. Very good. One of the 
things that I've run into is the serious prob- 
lem in getting support for these kinds of. 
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programs. There are a lot of myths that peo- 
ple believe, I appreciate what you have had 
to say and what you've said is in our record 
which will be circulated and which will be- 
gin, I hope, to do something about correct- 
ing those myths. Thank you very much. 

Next, I would like to call on Mr. John 
Hoppis who is Supervisor of the Special Unit 
on Aging of the Department of Institutions, 
Social and Rehabilitative Services, John, 
we're glad you're here. 

Statement of Mr. John Hoppis, supervisor, 
special unit on aging, Department of Institu- 
tions, Social and Rehabilitative Services, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Senator Harris, 
on behalf of Mr. L, E. Rader, Director of the 
Dept. of Institutions, Social and Rehabilita- 
tive Services, I should like to express appre- 
ciation to you for the Department’s being 
included in this meeting, and my personal 
appreciation for being asked to represent the 
Department. I would also like to say that 
the selection of the site for this meeting is 
excellent, since it is in low-cost housing for 
the elderly complex, and in space provided 
for a program for the older people and one 
which was funded with Title III funds under 
the Older Americans Act of 1965. 

Recently, an ambitious attempt to deter- 
mine and hopefully to meet many of the 
needs of Older Americans has been initiated. 
This attempt is the President's White House 
Conference on Aging to be held in November, 
1971, and the preparatory activities of that 
conference. 

During 1970 each state, in preparation for 
the National White House Conference, held 
a number of meetings called White House 
Community Forums, in which older Amer- 
icans were invited to “speak to the nation” 
about their needs in the nine areas of: In- 
come, Health and Mental Health, Nutrition, 
Housing, Transportation, Employment and 
Retirement, Education, Retirement Roles 
and Activities, and Spiritual Well-Being. 

In Oklahoma 157 White House Community 
Forums were held in 63 counties; with 7,952 
persons attending. Participants were asked 
to fill out a questionnaire about their needs 
and to rank the nine needs in order of their 
importance. They ranked them as follows: 


1. INCOME 


Slightly more than one-half of the partici- 
pants reported incomes of less than $200 per 
month, The median income for older re- 
spondents was $182, Almost two-thirds of the 
older persons completing the questionnaires 
relied upon some combination of earnings; 
Social Security, employee pension, annuity, 
Old Age Assistance, savings and investments, 
and relatives for their income. Other re- 
spondents relied solely upon one of these 
resources for their entire income. Social Se- 
curity, for example, was the sole source of 
income reported by 16% of the older persons. 

Income was an extremely important vari- 
able in relation to almost all the other needs 
categories, with lower income persons report- 
ing more difficulty in almost all other needs 
areas. 

Specific needs mentioned by other per- 
sons at the forums regarding income cen- 
tered around the need for increased Social 
Security and welfare benefits based upon the 
cost of living, and around the need for more 
income generally. 

We do not feel that this gives an accurate 
picture of the median income of all the older 
people throughout the State because we feel 
that each person, in listing the amounts of 
their income, listed the family income rather 
than their individual income. We show above 
that a majority of the people participating 
in the community forums were those with 
better than the average income for older 
people in Oklahoma. 

2. HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 

Nearly one-third of the forum participants 
reported that they had a medical problem 
that needed medical attention but which 
was not getting medical attention. This prob- 
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lem was especially severe among low-income 
persons and was more frequent among males. 
Slightly more than one-fourth of the partic- 
ipants reported they were not able to see a 
physician when they needed one. Again, the 
problem was more severe among low-income 
persons, Money to pay for physicians’ services 
and prescription drugs was reported as not 
available by about one-fourth of the partici- 
pants. The most frequently cited specific 
needs in the area of health were more medi- 
cal facilities, more doctors and an increase 
in Medicare benefits, 

It is felt the need for more doctors was 
more extreme in small communities. 


3. TRANSPORTATION 


- Arranging for transportation from home to 
shopping areas, churches and visiting friends 
proved to be difficult for nearly one-third of 
the forum participants. Females and lower- 
income persons experienced more transporta- 
tion difficulties. A ranking of transportation 
problems in the order of their reported sever- 
ity was: 

a. Lack of public transportation 

b. Do not own automobile or can not drive 

c. Can not pay fare for public transporta- 
tion 

d. Encounters physical difficulty in getting 
out and about 

e. Encounters difficulty in getting on and 
off buses 

It is recognized by older people through- 
out the state expressing to us that the prob- 
lem is more severe in rural areas where there 
is no public transportation available; how- 
ever, people in urban areas quite often have 
the same problem in that public transporta- 
tion does not come close enough to their 
residence to permit them to use it, or the 
older persons do not have sufficient funds 
for paying for this type transportation. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 

The fourth most frequently mentioned 
need area was the miscellaneous category 
which included primarily needs dealing with 


homemaker services, lower insurance rates, 
and the need for some sort of tax relief. 
About 10% of the sample also indicated they 
had been victims of consumer fraud. 


5. RETIREMENT ROLES AND ACTIVITIES 


More, than one-third of the participants 
belonged to an organization for retired per- 
sons. These people were predominately urban 
and higher income persons. Nearly one-half 
of these respondents frequented a senior citi- 
zens center, Of those not belonging to either 
type of organization, one-half would like to 
Ao so, 

6, NUTRITION 


While no attempt was made to conduct a 
comprehensive study of nutrition, some in- 
formation about the nutritional standards of 
participants was obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires. The gréat majority of respondents 
cooked for themselves and encountered no 
great difficulty in doing so. 

Males tended to claim more difficulty than 
females. Nearly one-half of the respondents 
ate alone and nearly one-third of these would 
have preferred not to do so. More than one- 
fourth of the forum participants. found food 
to be packaged in too large amounts for their 
use. 

7. HOUSING 


Between one-third and one-half of the 
older persons attending the forums lived 
alone. Three-fourths of the persons not liy- 
ing alone lived with their spouse only. About 
two-thirds of the forum participants owned 
their own homes; one-fourth rented, and the 
balance lived in nursing homes or had other 
living arrangements. Over one-third. reported 
difficulty in paying for housing costs, includ- 
ing taxes, rent and electricity. Rural respond- 
ents were more likely to report difficulty in 
paying for housing costs than were urban 
respondents. Almost all older persons re- 
ported that they were happy in the neighbor- 
hood where they were living. The two most 
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frequently mentioned needs in the area of 
housing were for more and/or better homes 
and for assistance in the upkeep of property. 
8. EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 

30% of forum participants were working; 
12% of these worked full time, and the re- 
maining 18% were part-time workers. An at- 
tempt was made to determine how many of 
the older persons would like to have full or 
part-time employment; non-response to 
these items, however, was too high to allow 
a valid conclusion. 

9. SPIRITUAL WELL-BEING 

One of the needs areas of older persons 
singled out for study was the area of spiri- 
tual well-being. It was felt that intangible, 
nonmaterial factors might well play a part 
in the life satisfaction of older persons. Spiri- 
tual well-being was extremely hard to define 
and even more difficult to measure. Two 
questionnaire items dealt with this need. 
Older persons were asked if they sometimes 
felt that they were just not wanted, and if 
they sometimes felt they had nothing to 
live for. Roughly one-fourth of the respon- 
dents answered affirmatively to both items. 


10, EDUCATION 


The only specific recommendations for 
this area of need cited by older persons was 
the need for programs explaining fraud to 
older persons, and a general desire for con- 
tinuing education. 

Since 1965, following the passage of the 
Older Americans Act of 1965, Oklahoma has 
made extensive efforts to work with local 
organizations in communities in developing 
programs for older persons in the communi- 
ties. It is recognized loneliness is one of the 
greatest problems older people have, and our 
efforts have been in the area of helping to 
alleviate that loneliness. With the use of 
Title III funds from the Older Americans 
Act of 1965 and with local resources, we 
have developed 49 programs in Oklahoma 
which are considered multipurpose activity 
centers for senior citizens. It is felt that 
this type program is alleviating the great 
need, loneliness, in that it gives people a 
home away from home during the daytime 
where they can meet new friends and re- 
new acquaintances with old friends. We 
feel certain this is meeting a great need of 
older people, since 15 centers that are not 
now being funded from Title III funds con- 
tinue to be operated with local resources 
only. Ada is a prize example of this type 
program’s being recognized as a need by 
local government, which is now funding the 
program. It is also recognized that there 
is a need for more funds for these type pro- 
grams, and our dream is to develop these 
programs in every community throughout 
the State of Oklahoma. 

It is our belief that a lot of the needs 
areas discussed above are being met in these 
centers at the community level. 

Again, may I express to you our apprecia- 
tion for inviting us to participate in this 
meeting. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris, John, my regards to Lloyd 
Rader. And special thanks to you for being 
here and for that statement which will help 
give our considerations a little more scien- 
tific basis. It backs up pretty much what has 
been said here, but it gives us a little more 
detail about what others around the state 
Teel. 

Before we go on to the next person on our 
prepared schedule, I want to ask at this time, 
again, whether someone in the audience 
might have thought of something to add. 

Testimony of Mr. Paul J. Lewis, Ada, Okla- 
homa: Senator and friends. Tm a native 
Oklahoman, I've lived here most of my life al- 
though for a few! years I lived in California. 
I’m a painter by trade. My point is this: In 
the Congress, with all the problems of the 
elderly, how many billion dollars have been 
appropriated to the space program to shoot 
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men up on the moon? It’s doing no good to 
nobody. That’s what I can’t understand. 
Could you give us a rough estimate? 

Senator Harris. I believe they're spending 
at the rate of about $3.5 billion a year. That’s 
down some but still in the billions. I’ve been 
one of those strongly opposed to spending a 
lot of money looking toward landing a man 
on Mars and bringing him back, and toward 
& space shuttle that they're talking about 
building. I tried to get that cut out. I opposed 
the supersonic transport plane. I think that 
programs such as the ones we're talking about 
today should take higher priority, and I think 
it's really important to bring out this ques- 
tion of priorities. 

Mr. Lewis, Another thing I'd like to ask 
about is this fact of parities to farmers. I 
don't mean the little farmer that the money 
was originally meant for, but the big farm- 
ers like the Senator who gets $170,000 a 
year. Is that right? 

Senator Harris. No, it’s not right, and 
that’s why I supported the National Farm- 
ers Union and others in this year, for the 
first time, putting a limit on the amount one 
person can draw from the farm subsidy pro- 
gram, and that’s long overdue. 

Mr. Lewis. It seems that the government 
could do a little bit less spending, just in 
little things like new postage stamps which 
cost a lot to produce. There’s many things 
like that. Thank you. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Now, I would like to call on Mrs. Viola 
Blakeley who is the State Director of the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
Thanks for coming and waiting here so 
patiently all day. We'll be pleased to hear 
from you, 

INCOME 


Statement of Mrs. Viola Blakeley, State di- 
rector, American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Senator 
Harris and distinguished guests, if everyone 
had sufficient income, most of their problems 
would be solved. They would have the nec- 
essary means to provide proper nutrition 
which in turn safeguards their health; they 
should be able to drive a car which would 
solve their transportation problems, and on 
and on, In other words they could provide 
all the things which were a part of life be- 
fore they were retired at 65, 

First—I would like to go into the social 
security phase of our lives. The income avail- 
able ten years ago may have been sufficient 
then, but definitely is inadequate now. I 
would recommend that everyone be put on 
social security whether they were eligible or 
not at the time the social security program 
was instituted. It does not seem fair to se- 
lect certain groups of workers and permit 
them to have social security, while others 
who have done work just as. important—be 
discriminated against. 

The social security payments should be 
adjusted along with the cost of living index, 
However, it should not be considered by 
other pension plans, as a means of lowering 
their monthly payments. The social secur- 
ity plan is one we have paid into such as 
any other insurance, and is not a hand-out 
by the government. 

Pensions are payable to widows of de- 
ceased veterans at $50.40 a month or $604.80 
& year. They must make an income report 
every year, and if they have received more 
than the allowable amount set by the Vet- 
erans Administration they lose their pen- 
sion. One case was reported to me where a 
lady received a $500.00 inheritance. That year 
her widow’s pension was discontinued. She 
actually lost $104.80. This seems very un- 
fair, since people usually need every nickel 
to keep,.themselves going. It would be un- 
derstandable if she had been reduced the 
difference in amounts received and amount 
payable, she would still have what her regu- 
lar income would have been. 
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A retirement at 65 with your income great- 
ly reduced, is not a pretty picture, in view of 
the fact that you are going into a period of 
life, where doctor bills and other related 
things are constantly increasing in price. 
Many things around the home for instance, 
that the husband used to repair and main- 
tain, must be hired done now, in order to 
keep up the standards of his neighborhood, 
and maintain the value of his property. This 
is an added expense. 

In many cases it is found difficult to pay 
his ad valorum taxes to keep his home, which 
he probably has paid for years ago, thinking 
he would be secure in his old age, only to 
find out that real estate taxes are costing 
him more than he used to pay for rent, and 
money must be saved out of his meager pen- 
sion checks each month, in order to meet 
this tax bill at the end of the year—or he 
could lose his home, thereby creating an- 
other problem for himself and family. I 
would like to recommend here, that an addi- 
tional homestead exemption of at least $1,000 
be granted to all persons at 65 years of age. 

With this compulsory retirement at 65, 
one must go on Social Security if he has it, 
whether he is financially able or not. In 
these cases, if a person is still physically 
able to work at least part time, and can find 
& job, he should be permitted to do so with- 
out restrictions in order to help himself, as 
many people cannot make ends meet on 
the amount paid them by social security. 

If not permitted to help themselves in 
some way—the next alternative is “welfare,” 
again adding to the tax load, instead of 
earning so he would be able to pay his 
share of the taxes, this right is taken away 
from him and he is forced into poverty. 

I would like to quote from the federal 
statute on the Public Health and Welfare law 
on Social Security. Title 42, Section #302, 
page 110, paragraph 10, sub-section A—pro- 
vide that the State Agency shall, in deter- 
mining need for such assistance, take into 
consideration any other income and re- 
sources of an individual claiming old-age 
assistance, as well as any expense reasonably 
attributable to the earning of any such in- 
come; except that in making such determi- 
nation, of the first $50.00 per month of earned 
income, the State Agency may disregard not 
more than the first $10.00 thereof, plus one- 
half of the remainder.” 

I would like to suggest and recommend 
that this federal law be amended to provide 
a decent standard of living, such as Presi- 
dent Johnson recommended at the time he 
left office, namely: That each individual be 
permitted to earn or receive a minimum of 
$3,000 a year, without being penalized. Also 
that Soc. Sec'y be extended to cover both eye 
and dental surgery. 

HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Health and Nutrition are closely related. 
Everyone should be able to provide himself 
and family with the proper foods to main- 
tain good health. People who are on special 
diets such as diabetics and certain other 
diseases, need certain things for their well- 
being. In talking to various people who have 
been on welfare and have participated in 
the “surplus commodities program” state 
there is entirely too much starch and not 
enough of the essentials for a balanced diet. 
Old people should eat very sparingly of 
starchy products. These surplus calories can 
be very detrimental to the health of) any- 
one, thereby encouraging certain diseases as 
heart trouble, etc. 

A well balanced diet is not always the 
cheapest. But when people do not have the 
means to buy the necessary things, some- 
times they must take what they can get in 
order to survive. For persons who are liv- 
ing alone and must eat out, perhaps the 
government may in some way select certain 
places where people could be provided meals 
at nominal prices. But of course this would 
involve much detailed planning. 
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The Meals on Wheels program seems to 
be very successful and is wonderful for per- 
sons who are unable to get out. But there 
are many others who could get out, and 
if the local schools would permit use of 
their cafeterias at certain hours, proper 
meals could be provided there under the 
direction of a qualified dietician. Talks and 
instructions could be given during meals 
informing persons of the dietetic value of 
certain foods and their relation to other 
foods and their uses in the human body. 
This would be very helpful for people if the 
time comes when they are able to have food 
provided or cooked for them at home, they 
will know what foods to prepare in order to 
have a well balanced meal. 


HOUSING 


It has been learned that a great number 
of people who may be eligible for housing 
under the government program, prefer to be 
located in a central part of a city, rather 
than in outlying communities. This is due 
to the availability of stores, doctors, hos- 
pitals, etc. People who are no longer able 
to drive a car, must walk in order to partake 
of these services, So I would recommend 
that the location of these government proj- 
ects be given consideration to all these de- 
tails before selecting a site and construc- 
tion begins. Also, that money not be wasted 
on swimming pools and such unnecessary 
items in these buildings. The percentage of 
people enjoying or using these things is very 
minimal, and the expense does not justify 
itself. These apartments should have the 
necessary things for decent living, minus 
all the jim-cracks that are put into some of 
them. Also—the rooms could be larger and 
provide more storage space. This could be 
done at far less expense than putting in a 
lot of useless things. 

Some of these apartments have only a tub 
bath. Many people who have certain ail- 
ments are unable to crawl in and out of a 
bath tub, so I recommend that a shower be 
put over the tub and safeguard rails be in- 
stalled on the tubs to hold on to when get- 
ting in and out, thus preventing many falls 
and broken bones. An emergency button 
should be in each bathroom near the tub or 
shower, 

Apartment houses should havea small 
porch or balcony for each apartment. Many 
times, in the case of persons who are invalids, 
this is the only opportunity for them to get 
a little sunshine and fresh air, as they may 
not be able to dress in order to get out on 
the street. Besides it eliminates the pent-up 
feeling so many people have in an apart- 
ment, especially after they have lived in 
houses all their lives. 

Could not some individual houses or du- 
plexes be built at a reasonable figure, that 
people just above the poverty level could 
rent. I do believe many could and would pay 
a reasonable rent without government sub- 
sidy, but there is no such thing as reason- 
able rent in many cities today. People can- 
not pay rents from $100 up for a respectable 
place to live, yet they could pay a reasonable 
sum, which could help them to stay out of 
the poverty level and public welfare, by re- 
ducing the amounts of money they have to 
pay out. 

My recommendation is: That the federal 
government should not give so many free 
hand-outs, but create conditions to enable 
retired people to help themselves, by more 
lenient taxation, and give to those able to 
pay, more for their money, so they can re- 
main independent and self-sustaining. 

RETIREMENT AND ACTIVITIES 

Retirement does not mean the end of liv- 
ing—it is only changing the direction from 
which you have been living. Many fine and 
useful services can. yet be rendered by those 
persons. who find, time dragging on their 
hands. There is an organization known as 
the American Association of Retired Persons 
who have a wonderful program for the re- 
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tired. They are a service organization, and 
have chapters established throughout the 
country, with a total membership of over two 
million. 

Each month the various chapters are asked 
to report on work done by individuals who 
have helped someone else without pay. This 
volunteer service consists of many varied 
things, from baby sitting to the more active 
who visit hospitals, work with veterans or- 
ganizations and hospitals, Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts, church work, and dozens of other 
projects. It has been a wonderful morale 
builder, and has been very successful, since 
it gets people active, and in helping others 
who may have greater problems, they forget 
some of their own. They establish friend- 
ships with other persons, all of which makes 
their lives more meaningful. This is also a 
great help in maintaining health. When one 
permits himself to become inactive and dis- 
interested in other people, life becomes a 
bore, he is lonely, and soon bad health de- 
velops. 

Senator Harris. That was a really good 
statement, Mrs. Blakeley, and I thank you 
very much. 

Is there anyone else from the audience 
who would like to come up here? 

Reverend SMITH. I want to speak about the 
World War I veterans. I’m a veteran. When 
they raise the social security they cut the 
soldiers pension to the extent of what the 
raise amounted to. In 1966, I have $75 extra 
income. They penalized me $360 for $75. They 
take away the incentive to try to help your- 
self. Naturally I am disabled. I have diabetes 
and high blood pressure. I was the minister 
in a church for 3834 years. I think I have 
led a good life. I was asked by a pastor to come 
and fill in. I paid my expenses over there 
and got $10, and they demand you to give 
that $10 in. They don’t allow you anything. 
So they forced me to report that. Trying to be 
honest, I reported it. They came back and 
penalized me $360. So they took my entire 
veterans check in February and they took 
half of it from then on until they collected 
$360. They gave as a reason that I hadn’t let 
them know that I was going to make that 
much money. I didn’t know that I would even 
be able to preach, but I was asked to fill in. 
I think that year with being selected to 
speak I received an extra $75. I can’t see 
such injustice being imposed on men who 
try their best to live honest, 

Senator Harris, I think this is one of the 
greatest. steps I've ever seen a Senator take 
to get right down to the heart of the problems 
we're faced with. I appreciate it with all my 
heart. Thank you for the privilege of haying 
my say. 

Senator 
Smith. 

Mr. CHARLES BLAKELEY. I’m Charles Blake- 
ley, Our legislature must determine the 
standard of living under welfare. They forget 
to add medical expenses as part of that 
standard of Hying. When a doctor treats a 
medicare patient he should be bound to ac- 
cept the medicare. payment as the full 
amount. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harris. Thank you. 

Now, I want to call on Mr. U. S. Grant who 
is the business representative of the Carpen“ 
ters Union and financial secretary of the Ada 
Trades Council. He’s an old friend of mine 
and has sat patiently through the morning 
and afternoon. We're glad you're here and 
we'll be glad to hear from you. 

Statement of Mr. U. S. Grant, business 
representative, Carpenters Union, and finan- 
cial secretary, Ada Trades Council, Ada, Okla- 
homa: Thank you, Senator. This is the most 
Patient group I’ve been before in a Jong time, 
They've sat here all day and they've been in- 
terested in it. I've heard some good récom- 
mendations here. I can concur with most 
everything that’s been said here today. We 
find there’s a real need “for the senior citi- 
zens. Your income is almost set. You’re not 
going to get much raise in pay if you go out 


Harris. Thank you, 


Reverend 
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and work, But you do have a need. In the 
labor field, including the construction field, 
we've been getting about a 10 percent raise 
a year for the last ten years or so. I’m talk- 
ing about someone who is drawing about $600 
a month; when-he gets a 10 percent raise he 
gets $60. When you get a 10 percent raise in 
social security, if you’re getting $80 a month, 
you get an $8 raise. Well $8 and $60 is a 
whole lot of difference when you're talking 
about the cost of living. Someone said that 
social security should be tied to the cost of 
living. That would be fine if you draw 
enough to start with. 

I’m not going to go through all the needs. 
We've heard them and there are many, many 
more of them here. But there is going to have 
to be something done because inflation is 
eating up your incomes, what you've already 
saved. I go along with most of the govern- 
ment programs; they're real good. But when 
they go far out like this supersonic plane and 
past the moon and spend billions of dollars 
when the main programs that we should start 
are in the grass roots, here, to help the peo- 
ple, then I have to say that I can’t go along 
with that; there’s just not that much out 
there. We need it right here and now. We 
need some assistance and we need it fast. If 
you do get a 10 percent raise, before you 
even get your check the cost of living is go- 
ing to eat that up. These medical bills and 
the medicine you buy is so high. I saw a car- 
toon in the paper recently. A man was travel- 
ling across the desert. He came to a container 
of water with cups there. Under it it said, 
“$10 a cup,” and, up above, it said, “The law 
of supply and demand.” (laughter). When 
you go to the drug store you have the law of 
supply and demand which is going to eat you 
up. There are going to have to be some con- 
trols now. We have to get down to the grass 
roots of this thing and begin to help the peo- 
ple who nged it in time, before you starve to 
death. They talk about locking the barn door 
after the horse has gotten out; well, that’s 
just about like some of the things this Ad- 
ministration has tried to do. The President 
vetoed the bill to train some more doctors 
and then turned around and gave more 
money for some overseas project or $10 bil- 
lion for a war we can’t hope to win. 

I think the thing we need to do is tell the 
Senator what we think about the programs 
we know about. He has this record here and 
he is going to take it back and he is going 
to be your spokesman. A program like this 
might not make him very popular. He’d get 
more votes by voting for a $10 billion air- 
Plane or some space program, but he’s try- 
ing to help you and it won't hurt him. I'm 
speaking the truth. When you get into these 
grass roots programs helping the people back 
home they say it is inflationary and you're 
going to bankrupt the country—this $6 a 
month we're going to give the senior citizens 
is going to cause inflation. 

Another thing this Administration said was 
that unemployment would help the country. 
In the unemployment office for the first time 
in the history of Ada they ran 500 people 
through the office in one week. Inflation is 
not going to be curbed until we've got the 
money. Inflation is going to eat you up and 
if you don’t get in there and help support 
some legislation then you are going to get 
left behind. 

Those people are up there because we sent 
them up there: We have the supply and they 
have the need for our votes or they aren't 
going to go back up there. We have to say that 
we aren’t going to support you unless you give 
us some legislation to help us. As long as 
you're quiet they're- going to somehow pacify 
you. You may not be able to go up there and 
tell them. what you need, but you have a 
man you've sent up there who will. He did 
it before and he’s come and stood behind 
some programs we've started which are mak- 
ing progress. He may not win any votes, but 
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he’s not looking for votes, now, he’s trying 
to help the people. I think we have one of 
the finest groups of representatives from our 
state, the Senator here and Congressman Carl 
Albert. 

The senior citizens will be with us always 
because when you pass on we will take your 
place and we'll have a need, too. The time to 
get that need filled is now and get ahead of 
it. We appreciate you. You've been a good 
audience. There’s a wealth of knowledge 
here and we've heard it today. I never knew 
there were so many needs but I knew there 
were a lot. The government has the means, 
the money, and we have the ways. If they 
can get the means down here we have the 
ways to spend it. 

Senator Harris. Thank you. That was 
mighty good. I would like to call on Reverend 
Kerney Graham of the Asbury Methodist 
Church and representative of the Ada 
Ministerial Alliance. 

Statement of Rev. Kerney Graham, Asbury 
Methodist Church, and representative of the 
Ada Ministerial Alliance, Ada, Oklahoma: As 
a minister, part of my job is dealing with 
people’s problems and everybody has prob- 
lems. Sometimes it worries me that we get a 
rather had vantage point when we dwell on 
them too much but I hope we haven't done 
that here today. I recall a radio program that 
I heard once, an interview type program, 
where they asked the people what the best 
age to be was, Everyone had different sug- 
gestions. Some thought being three years old 
and being innocent would be wonderful. 
Some said six or eight or sixteen or twenty- 
five. One lady finally brought the house down 
when she said the best age to be is whatever 
age you happen to be. I guess this was her 
way of saying one good age to be is old. Being 
old isn’t all bad; at least I hope it isn't be- 
cause I'm going to be there myself one of 
these days. I talked to a fellow the other day 
who thought it would be good to be twenty- 
five, but I disagreed with him because I 
wanted to become a grandfather. I've heard 
so many people talk about how thrilling it is 
to be a grandparent. So there are advantages 
to being old. 

Every age in life has its problems. My 
twelve year old son thinks he has tremen- 
dous problems because he’s not as old as his 
dad. My eight year old thinks his problems 
are even worse because he’s not as old and 
big as his brother. Many of our old people 
think their problems are bad because they're 
not as young as their children. I guess there's 
just no point in life when everything looks 
bright. 

Many here today have mentioned the good 
things about being old and the fun they're 
having. In the process of preparing for this 
meeting, I met with a group of retired peo- 
ple in my church to see what I might say 
in their behalf and I was very surprised that 
they had no complaints, no problems that 
they didn’t feel that they could deal with. 
In fact, almost unanimously they said that 
they've never had it so good. They were quite 
happy. I think they were a select group of 
people among the retired. They are people 
who have been able to save some money or 
work for a company that had a retirement 
program. They are young enough to be in 
good health and have their spouses and live 
in their own homes. So life seems very good 
to them at this point. 

But I think there are other categories of 
people who don't haye it quite so good in 
their old age. I felt. the contribution I could 
make would be to tell you about one of the 
elderly widows from my congregation. She 
called me on the telephone because she 
couldn’t come to the meeting we had. I 
want to share her crucial problems. She 
speaks, I think, for a great many older ‘peo- 
ple. Maybe I can just present her problems 
here. She is a lady who lost her husband; 
she is in her early 80's; her health has slipped 
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and she has to pay $30 or $40 a month for 
medicine; she has had to quit her ‘church 
contributions altogether which I had a hard 
time comforting her about. She's just that 
hard pressed. She has social security supple- 
mented by welfare. They had savings but her 
husband had a stroke and was paralyzed for 
about three years before he'died and that ate 
up all their savings. So she is’ dependent on 
the welfare supplement to bring her in- 
come up to $104.90, I believe. She lives in 
her own home and wants to live there as 
long as she’s able to. Her taxes which were 
just due were $57. She was able to get them 
reduced to $38 some way. She was able to pay 
her taxes and keep her home but she doesn’t 
have much left to live on. She has a very 
critical. problem. I understand that people 
who rent homes and draw welfare get a rent 
supplement, but those who live in their own 
homes don't get a supplement, but yet they 
have the maintenance costs which renters 
do not have. 

I spoke with the ministers. of the commu- 
nity also to get their views, and this is one 
of the very crucial problems which they sin- 
gled out. This is kind of a forgotten group of 
older people who need help and there is no- 
body they can really go to to get that help. 
If there could be some provision to adjust 
this inequity so that the people who live in 
their own homes could get help for upkeep 
and expenses. 

Being a widow makes it even more diffi- 
cult. I have never understood why when 
two people live together and one dies, if the 
one who dies happens to be the woman the 
man goes ahead and gets his full benefits. 
But if the man dies, the widow only gets 80 
percent or so. I don't know why she doesn't 
deserve as much as a man does, We suggest 
this is something that needs to be corrected. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much. 

Now, I'd like to call on Mr. Floyd Hardin of 
the Pontotoc County Welfare Department 
who is here. We'd be glad to hear anything 
you have to say, any suggestions you may 
have. 

Statement of Mr. Floyd Hardin, county ad- 
ministrator, Pontotoc County Department of 
Public Welfare, Ada, Oklahoma: I would like 
to enumerate some points that I have, even 
though it is repetition. But you wanted to 
hear about the problems. We talked with 
some people to determine what they felt 
their principal problems were and we tried 
to emunerate them in the way they thought 
they should be rated. This is what people 
have told us or what we have observed. 


I. COST OF MEDICINE 


Older people most often complain of the 
large amount of medicine they must take reg- 
ularly, which consumes a considerable pro- 
portion of money available to them. Help 
from their families is often necessary, when 
available. 

The cost of this item tends to be larger in 
a nursing home, when the individual is not 
in a position to make his own purchases at 
a discount store. 


II. INADEQUATE GRANTS 


One of the principal problems in this area 
is that medical costs must be paid from 
money budgeted for other necessary ex- 
penses—which creates a continual shortage. 

If medical expenses should be more ade- 
quately covered in assistance grants, or in- 
cluded in social security, there would need 
to be a far more rigid control than we have 
at this time as to what constitutes “needed” 
medical expense. Family physicians could be 
of great benefit, 

III, TRANSPORTATION 

In towns without bus service and in the 
rural or semi-rural areas this has become a 
real problem. Although most of the older 
people have moved to or near some town this 
has not solved the transportation need. 
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They still must get to the grocery store, 
doctor's office, commodity distribution point, 
church, etc. Taxi service, even when available, 
is very expensive. 

A special fare for older people is needed. 

IV. LONELINESS 

Both at home and in nursing homes people 
feel neglected due to a lack of familiar faces 
and conversation with people who can talk 
with them on a basis. of common interest. 

This is primarily a department and com- 
munity problem. Senior centers have helped 
considerably. 

V. MEDICAL CARE (RURAL) 


Many areas do not have doctors, physi- 
cians seldom make home calls even in their 
home territories. This means that many 
problems which might be prevented become 
serious due to lack of early, preventive care. 

Improved transportation would help, as 
would the availability of doctors’ assistants 
or even trained nurses and nurses’ aides. 


VI. HOUSEWORK AND PREPARATION OF MEALS 


Old people, especially men, often fall into 
a habit of eating the wrong kinds of foods at 
irregular intervals. Keeping the house in or- 
der follows the same routine. 

Some help has been given by meals-on- 
wheels, church groups, friends, and neigh- 
bors. Thus far it has fallen short of meeting 
the need on a sustained basis, and many 
are overlooked. 


VII. HOUSING 


In spite of several housing projects there 
remains a shortage of rental units within a 
reasonable price range. Increasing shelter al- 
lowances in assistance grants would offer 
some help, but would be offset by an increase 
in rental costs across-the-board. 

If real estate groups were given assistance 
in the construction of homes they could 
probably afford to rent them for the amount 
we can pay, or the people with other types of 
income. 

VIII. SAFETY 

Danger from fire, tornadoes, sudden iliness, 
burglars, etc. is a continuing threat. We 
have worked with Civil Defense, churches, 
and neighbors in this area. A program of this 
type works well In the beginning but requires 
regular attention to keep the interest alive. 


SUMMARY 


Within the items listed there are many 
more problems. This department has contin- 
ually worked at the task of enlisting local 
groups in attempting to meet a substantial 
part of these needs. We have found that 
many willing people and organizations are 
only vaguely aware of services that can be 
given in addition to financial assistance. Our 
efforts, although there is much that is yet to 
be done, have served to impress and amaze 
people regarding the services carried on in 
our program. Also, it has brought to their 
attention an area of responsibility that has 
properly belonged to the general public all 
along. 

I think this has been a real good meeting. 
If there’s any value in democracy in action 
this has been beneficial and I think we ought 
to appreciate Senator Harris’s coming here. 

Senator Harris. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pansy Price. Senator, I have one more 
thing on my mind. Most of the problems we 
have listened to here today have been con- 
cerned with the person who is already re- 
tired. I could cite any number of small 
business people who have spent their lives 
in their small business with adequate means 
as long as they were able to operate their 
business. But the day comes when they are 
eligible for social security and there is no- 
body available to operate the business, He 
Uquidates the business and could he hold 
on to what he gets from the business it 
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would make him independent. He would pay 
income taxes and he would be a contributing 
citizen to society. But the way the situation 
stands now, by the time he pays the income 
tax on the other and makes some sort of 
arrangements for living some place else he 
finds himself with not enough income to 
sustain him. There have been some ideas 
projected that maybe if this income tax 
could be deferred the man could have the 
use of his money as long as he lived and as 
long as his wife lived. Most of us have ed- 
ucated our children and they are fully ca- 
pable of taking care of themselves. We do 
not object to paying taxes. But we would 
like to have the use of our money. 

Senator Harris. I'll look into that, Mrs. 
Price. I would like to say again, as I said at 
the beginning of the hearings, that we are 
grateful to you for everything you have done 
to help us set up this meeting. 

I would like to say, finally, I.am grate- 
ful to everyone of you who has taken part 
in these hearings, and to those of you who 
have been here all day as well as those who 
have had something to say. It is democracy 
in action. As I sald to some of you at lunch, I 
can now put some of these Issues with faces 
and they take on a lot more life than just 
reading about the issues. It is important to 
actually see the people and hear what they 
have to say. It certainly will help me in what 
I try to do especially in the coming session. 
There is no question in my mind that too 
many of the elderly people of Oklahoma and 
this country are lonely and left out. That’s 
got to be corrected. We've learned about some 
Ways and we've reemphasized to each other 
some ways that that can be done. And that 
should be the first order of business as this 
new session begins this coming Wednesday. 
That will be my intention and this hearing 
and your parts in it have strengthened my 
hand as I go back up there. Now I’ll call on 
Reverend Graham to dismiss us. 

Reverend GRAHAM. Let us pray. We thank 
You Our Father for the gift of life that You 
have given us and for the length of days 
we have been permitted to enjoy. We thank 
You for every blessing and every good thing 
that life has brought to us. We are grateful 
to be a part of a country in which the 
philosophy seems to be that the government 
exists to serve the people and not vice versa. 
We pray that Your blessing will be with 
Senator Harris and with all of his coworkers 
in the Senate and the Congress, the Presi- 
dent and all the others, and that You will 
guide and direct this nation not only in this 
problem concerning the needs of older peo- 
ple, but in many other problems as well. We 
pray that You will direct their steps as well 
as ours and lead us all in the path of right- 
eousness, We pray in Christ's name. Amen. 


ORDER VACATING ORDER FOR REC- 
OGNITION OF SENATOR CHURCH 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order previously entered for recogniz- 
ing the able Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) for not to exceed 15 minutes on 
tomorrow be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 12-o’clock 
meridian tomorrow, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if no other Senator seeks recog- 
nition at this time, I shall announce the 
program for tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the Senate will con- 
vene tomorrow at 12 o’clock meridian fol- 
lowing a recess. 

Upon the approval of the Journal, if 
there is no objection, and the recognition 
of the leaders under the standing order, 
there will be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 45 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

Following the period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business tomor- 
row, the Senate will continue its consid- 
eration of the pending business. 

There will be no votes tomorrow, Mr. 
President; and, under the previous order, 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow, it will stand in recess until 10 
a.m. on Monday next. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 26, 1971, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 25 (legislative day of 
February 17), 1971: 


Districr OF COLUMBIA COURT OF APPEALS 


Hubert B. Pair, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate judge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of appeals for the 
term of years prescribed by Public Law 91- 
358, approved July 29, 1970, and vice a new 
position created by said Public Law 91-358, 
to which office he was appointed during the 
October-November 1970, recess of the Senate. 

J. Walter Yeagley, of Virginia, to be an 
associate judge of the District of Columbia 
court of appeals for the term of years pre- 
scribed by Public Law 91-358, approved 
July 29, 1970, and vice a new position created 
by said Public Law 91-358, to which office 
he was appointed during the October-No- 
vember 1970, recess of the Senate. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving: 

Rear Adm. Frank W. Vannoy, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Means Johnston, Jr., U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Harold E. Shear, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm, Frank W. Vannoy, U.S. Navy; 
for. appointment as Navy senior member of 
the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 711. 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY RECEIVES AT- 
TENTION IN PERCEPTIVE ARTICLE 


— 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, for 
many years we have been attempting to 
cope with the problem of mayhem on 
our roads and streets. We have known 
during most of this time that the ma- 
jority of vehicle crashes are caused by 
problem drivers, such as alcoholics, nar- 
cotics addicts, and the habitual reck- 
less driver. However, all levels of gov- 
ernment, including our courts, have been 
reluctant to identify and deal firmly with 
this individual. 

The news media is beginning to give 
the problem driver the attention he 
should have as a menace. 

An article by Smith Hempstone, pub- 
lished in the Evening Star of February 24, 
deals effectively with the problem driver 
and focuses the spotlight on him. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ZAP THE HIGHWAY CONG WITH SCARLET 

LETTERS 


(By Smith Hempstone) 


Too much blood has been shed. The cas- 
ualty lists grow longer daily. It’s time for a 
cease-fire on this country’s highways. 

Our streets, roads and interstate freeways 
have become free-fire zones in which more 
Americans are killed each year than have 
died in six years of warfare in Vietnam. In 
one recent year, the butcher’s bill was 52,500 
deaths, 2 million disabling injuries and an 
economic loss of close to $10 billion. 

Fundamentally, the problem is that there 
are too many cars, many of them of unsafe 
construction, being driven too fast by too 
many drivers who are reckless, inexperienced 
or stupid, sometimes all three. Those to 
whom the bottle is no stranger add an extra 
element of peril for those who must run 
the automotive gantlet. 

Because the problem is a complex one, 
there can be no single solution to it. But a 
step toward sanity might be made by identi- 
fying the highway Viet Cong, the multiple 
offenders who terrorize our roads and make 
a commuter’s mere survival a feat worthy of 
a campaign ribbon. 

Recidivist traffic offenders, who are nearly 
as great a menace to society as the felons 
who stalk our sidewalks, number in the many 
tens of thousands. They come from every 
age and ethnic group, every stratum of so- 
ciety, every occupation: Teen-agers, house- 
wives, businessmen, laborers. 

And they are at the core of the problem, 
make no mistake about that. The Automobile 
Club of Michigan, which recently investi- 
gated the circumstances surrounding 363 
fatal accidents, found that about 25 percent 
of the drivers involved had been in an aver- 
age of three previous accidents. Translated 
into national terms, that would mean that 
multiple offenders each year take the lives of 
about 13,000 people, inflict roughly 500,000 


disabling injuries and cause damage on the 
order of $2.5 billion. 

Most states have laws on their books which 
give judges the authority to impose jail sen- 
tences or to revoke the licenses of those who 
have shown themselves to be a menace to 
themselves and to others. But the automobile 
has become such an integral part of the cen- 
taurian society in which we live that many 
judges are unwilling to invoke these penal- 
ties except in the most extreme cases: Lack 
of a driver's license may cost a man his job, 
or make it impossible for a widowed woman 
to shop for her children. 

And yet it is clear that, if the multiple 
offender has rights, so too, does the potential 
multiple victim. At the very least, he (or she) 
who has been involved in serious moving 
violations ought to have his car daubed with 
Scarlet letters identifying him as what he is: 
A potential killer. 

One way of doing this would be manda- 
tory replacement of a car's regular license 
tags with conspicuously colored ones after 
the vehicle had been involved in two moving 
violations within a single calendar year. 

Now there are some nuts, and I fear their 
tribe increases, who would continue to drive 
recklessly even if their cars were painted in 
polka dots. But it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that the knowledge his car bore red 
tags marked “Dangerous Driver” would slow 
down most multiple offenders, or at least 
give others a fighting chance by identifying 
him so he could be treated with extreme 
caution. 

Highway terrorists with three violations 
could be given tags of another distinctive 
color bearing appropriate lettering. Such 
drivers would be allowed to use their cars 
only for getting to work and for essential 
shopping, but not for social purposes, 

Since most cars are used by more than one 
driver, such a scheme admittedly would work 
a hardship on—and be unfair to—the safe 
drivers in a family. But the stigma of hav- 
ing to drive a car marked as a potential killer 
in itself could generate family pressures 
which might markedly reduce the burgeon- 
ing mumber of traffic fatalities. Normal 
plates could, of course, be returned to a ve- 
hicle after a stated period, perhaps 18 
months, free of moving violations. 

If a hard-core motoring malefactor were 
unimpressed by the restrictions placed on 
his license and his car, if he continued to be 
involved in moving violations, then for his 
sake and for that of others his license should 
be permanently revoked. An automobile can 
be a weapon as lethal as a submachine gun, 
and no man has an unalienable right to 
either. 

The drunken driver, responsible for 28,000 
deaths annually, has been a serious problem 
for years. With the spread of the drug cul- 
ture, we face the prospect of some very bad 
trips indeed, for users and non-users alike. 
With a swelling population of 204 million 
people and 80 million automobiles on the 
road, the risk of allowing accident-prone 
drivers to carry on their fender-crunching 
ways simply has become unacceptable. 

Thousands of people can be miarshaled to 
march on Washington to protest American 
casualties in Vietnam. Yet it is one of the 
many ironies of our crazy time that nobody 
is very much interested in protesting against 
those reckless drivers who kill and maim 
thousands of their countrymen every year. 

Each of us, if he is honest with himself, 
knows that he has driven recklessly on at 
least one occasion. But it can’t go on this 
way. It’s time to de-escalate the free-fire 
zones which our highways have become. And 
the situation has reached the point at which 
only draconian measures can be effective. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY ESSAY CON- 
TEST WINNER IN NORTH DAKOTA 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to announce that 
Miss Patricia Colberg of Fargo, N. Dak., 
has won the Voice of Democracy essay 
contest in North Dakota. 

A student at North High School in 
Fargo, she plans to enter North Dakota 
State University this fall to study either 
bacteriology or medicine. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne J. Colberg. 

In her essay, Miss Colberg describes 
two things her generation must do to 
maintain freedom in America. They are: 
Respect the opinions of others, and 
work through the system. 

Her essay deserves public attention, 
and I insert it in the Recorp as follows: 


Voice or DEMOCRACY 
(By Patricia J. Colberg) 


“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, but what you can do for your coun- 
try.” These familiar words of the late Presi- 
dent John Kennedy typify what I would 
consider the responsibility necessary for the 
preservation of that one resource our coun- 
try can boast is so plentiful—FREEDOM. 
But before we can determine the role Young 
America should play in the maintenance of 
freedom, we must ask ourselves two ques- 
tions. The first pertaining to freedom of the 
past: What has made Freedom our Heritage? 
And the second referring to freedom at pres- 
ent: How is freedom living in today’s world? 
The answers to these questions concerning 
freedom’s past and present hold the key to 
unlocking the door to freedom’s future. 

What has made Freedom our Heritage? 
Our nation was established on the concept 
of freedom for every man. Three documents 
virtually assure that end: The Declaration 
of Independence—proclaiming a free, in- 
dependent nation; the United States Cor- 
stitution—actually establishing our country 
and the Bill of Rights—insuring Man’s un- 
deniable liberties. But there is an even 
richer background of freedom’s actual be- 
coming our heritage if we look only to the 
men who fought for freedom. For without 
these brave people who dedicated their very 
lives to gaining liberty for all men, freedom 
may mever have become the cornerstone of 
America’s foundation and those three docu- 
ments insuring our freedoms may never 
have been written. Remember Thomas 
Paine? Paine struggled defiantly to free the 
colonies from Britain's tyrannical rule by 
publishing a newspaper critical of Mother 
England. Nathan Hale—a young school 
teacher hanged by the British as a traitor— 
spurred-on the freedom-fighters with his 
famous last words: “I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my country.” 
And it was the oratorical stamina of Patrick 
Henry who laid his life on the line with 
his emphatic conviction: “Give me liberty 
or give me death!” These men—three of a 
list of hundreds—who substantially con- 
secrated their lives to the establishment of 
a Free nation. These men made freedom our 
Heritage because these men struggled to 
establish the liberties we enjoy today which 
are guaranteed by the documents they 
wrote, 
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Freedom—our Heritage—established and 
insured by our founding fathers, But how is 
freedom living in today’s world? Even today 
there are examples of young people not so 
unlike Patrick Henry and Nathan Hale, who 
are indeed fighting to live freedom. A high 
school student from Kansas spends his sum- 
mer in Appalachia—instead of Woodstock, 
New York. A young girl in Mississippi de- 
cides to stay in her integrated school, rather 
than following her friends who enroll in an 
all-White school in the suburb. A boy in 
California decides to attend college in his 
home state. He resolves to become a student 
leader—in the University Senate ... not the 
SDS. A young man in Iowa interrupts his 
education to serve his country in Vietnam. 
Living examples, common all over America— 
examples of how freedom is indeed living in 
today’s world. 

Freedom—our Heritage. The future pres- 
ervation of Freedom as President Kennedy 
indicated a decade ago is to “do for your 
country.” This primary responsibility of 
“doing” for America will soon be shifting to 
my generation, just as my parents assumed 
these citizenship duties. They have paid 
taxes, voted at the polls, served in the armed 
forces. These same requirements must be ful- 
filled by the Youth of United States. But 
besides these basics of being a citizen in a 
free nation, my generation must do two 
other things. First, respect the opinions of 
others, and secondly, work through the Sys- 
tem. It is important that if we want to be 
heard and respected that we do the same for 
others . . . particularly those of the “other” 
generation. As the writer Voltaire once said: 
“I disagree entirely with everything you say, 
but I'll defend to the death your right to say 
it.” 

The second step Young Americans must 
take is to work through the System, for like 
Kenneth Clark, author of the book Civiliza- 
tion, I believe that “order is better than 
chaos, creation better than destruction, and 
human sympathy more valuable than ideol- 
ogy.” History is ourselves and for Americans, 
freedom was established as our Heritage— 
and freedom lives today. Freedom’s future is 
certain if my generation continues to assume 
the responsibilities of being free American 
citizens and “do” for America. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the syndicated Columnist James J. Kil- 
patrick has written an interesting analy- 
Sis of President Nixon’s economic poli- 
cies. His column appeared in newspapers 
on Tuesday, February 23. 

Mr. Kilpatrick points out that the ad- 
ministration’s request for an increase of 
$40 billion in the ceiling on the national 
debt is made necessary by massive defi- 
cits in the Government’s finances for 
fiscal 1971 and fiscal 1972, 

He also notes that the President’s eco- 
nomic policies in many areas are in con- 
flict with the philosophy enunciated dur- 
ing the campaign for the office which he 
now holds. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s analysis, entitled ‘““Nixon’s New 
Course Aiming Economy for Rocks?” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Feb. 23, 1971] 
Nixon's NEW. COURSE AIMING ECONOMY FOR 
Rocks? 

(By James J, Kilpatrick) 


These are hard times for the ‘President of 
the United States, The economy flaps like a 
wild spinnaker; he cannot get the thing tied 
down. He is running in a sea of crosscurrents 
and contradictions, bailing with one arm and 
steering with the other. It is not the best mo- 
ment, perhaps to ask our skipper to refiect on 
the principles of navigation. 

Yet a series of worrisome developments is 
causing Increasing concern among Nixon's 
friends and supporters on the political right. 
We are not ready to abandon ship: Where do 
we swim to? But it would be pleasantly re- 
assuring, all the same, to know where in the 
hell we are going. 

Treasury Secretary Connally was up to the 
Hill last week, asking for a walloping $40 
billion increase in the legal limit on the na- 
tional debt. The increase will have to be 
granted. 

No such massive increase would be re- 
quired if it were not for the massive deficits 
in prospect. Nixon's budget message predicts 
a deficit for the current fiscal year of $18 bil- 
lion, and a deficit for the next fiscal year of 
$11.6 billion, but the figures are written on 
sand. It is probable that the deficits—and the 
debt—-will be much greater. 

“What we need," said Nixon not so awfully 
long ago, “is an intelligently balanced econ- 
omy." And he went on to complain—this was 
in New York on July 6, 1968—that “we have 
not yet taken the first step toward such bal- 
ance—toward regaining control over federal 
deficit spending and the ever-increasing 
federal debt.” 

This was one of the major themes of the 
Nixon campaign. He belabored Lyndon John- 
son for failing “to cut deficit spending which 
is the cause of our present inflation.” 
Budget deficits, he said, “lie at the heart of 
our troubles.” For his own part, he renounced 
any “massive step-up” in federal spend- 
ing programs, “This is a prescription for fur- 
ther inflation,” said Nixon. “I believe it is 
also a prescription for economic disaster.” 

Well, we cheered our skipper then. He was 
a philosopher of the free enterprise system. 
“There is nothing the matter with the en- 
gine of free enterprise,” he said “that can- 
not be corrected by placing a prudent and 
sober engineer at the throttle.” In a major 
radio address on Oct. 23, 1968, he assailed the 
notion that wage and price controls could 
be limited to a few areas. “In order to con- 
trol wages and prices,” he said, “it would be 
necessary to embark on a road from which 
it is very hard to escape without major dam- 
age to the freedom of all.” 

This was sound conservative doctrine. 
Nixon warmed our hearts in a related field 
when he took a “dim view” of any welfare 
plan that might be predicated upon a guar- 
anteed annual income. Such a plan, he said, 
would be doubly wrong: “First, it would not 
end poverty; and second, while it might be a 
substitute for welfare, it would have a detri- 
mental effect on the productive capacity of 
the American people.” 

Where are we, Cap'n? The administration’s 
Family Assistance Plan, no matter how it is 
sliced and buttered, is a form of guaranteed 
annual income. Federal spending is up. Infla- 
tion continues. And we are offered, as a “re- 
sponsible fiscal policy,” a budget predicated 
upon real deficits and make-believe revenues. 

The dismal thought is beginning to take 
hold that Nixon has jettisoned his charts and 
compass of 1968—tossed them over the rail— 
and now is steering by the seat of his pants. 
Last year he would not jawbone; this year he 
will. The limited price and wage controls 
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that once were anathema now are widely 
foreseen. Nixon has us hanging on the rails. 

Maybe his course leads to a stable econ- 
omy; but these are desperate chances Nixon 
is taking. The rueful notion will not go away 
that we preferred our skipper then, to our 


skipper now. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, February marks an event both 
proud and tragic in the history of free 
peoples. It is the 53d commemoration. of 
Lithuanian independence, as well as the 
720th anniversary of the formation of 
the Lithuanian Republic by Mindaugas 
the Great in 1251. 

It is a proud commemoration because 
of the long history of liberty in the hearts 
of the Lithuanian and Baltic peoples. It 
is tragic because of oppressive occupa- 
tion of the Baltic Republics by the Soviets 
since 1940 and the terror and genocide 
which the Soviet Government has visited 
upon the people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

However, the Communists have been 
unable to break the spirit of Lithuania. 
They have been unable to suppress the 
aspirations of the Lithuanian people for 
freedom and the exercise of their human 
rights. There exists a strong bond be- 
tween all Lithuanians, and a fierce pride 
in the homeland in which they believe— 
not the Lithuania of today, but the Lith- 
uania which existed before 1940. 

Mr. Speaker, we havè witnessed recent- 
ly a profound and tragic demonstration 
of the Lithuanian urge for freedom in the 
attempted defection from Lithuania by 
Simas Kudirka. This single but heroic 
act presented sufficient evidence to the 
rest of the world that the spirit and hope 
of Lithuania still lives. Although the ob- 
stacles may seem insurmountable at this 
time, I am confident that the Lithuanian 
people. will achieve their long-sought-for 
goal—the independence and liberty 
which is the inherent right of every man. 

Recently Mr. V. P. Volertas, president 
of the National Executive Committee of 
the Lithuanian American Community of 
the U.S.A., Inc., forwarded to me an essay 
entitled “Lithuania’s Fight for Free- 
dom—30 Years of Soviet Oppression,” 
This essay describes the history of the 
Soviet occupation of the Baltic republics 
as well as the conditions of fear and re- 
pression under which liberty loving peo- 
ples must now live. 

I am inserting into the Recorp, for the 
attention of my colleagues, a copy of that 
essay along with the text of House Con- 
current Resolution 416 of the 89th Con- 
gress, which was passed by both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 
I have also included a copy of a resolution 
of the Lithuanian Council of New Jersey 
adopted on February 13, 1971. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I have spon- 
sored a House concurrent resolution to 
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urge the President to direct the attention 
ef world opinion at the United Nations 
and at other appropriate international 
forums and by such means as he deems 
appropriate, to the denial of the rights of 
self-determination for the peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and to 
bring the force of world opinion to bear 
on behalf of the restoration of these 


rights to thé Baltic peoples. 
The materials follow: 
LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM: 30 YEARS 
or SOVIET OPPRESSION 


For too long too many people throughout 
the world have been unaware of what hap- 
pened to the people of Lithuania. The Krem- 
lin is fond of saying that Russian imperial- 
ism died with the czar. But the fate of 
Lithuania shows this to be a cruel fiction. 
The Communist regime did not come to 
power in Lithuania by legal or democratic 
process. The Soviets invaded and occupied 
Lithuania in June of 1940, and the Lithu- 
anian people have been suffering in Russian- 
Communist slavery for more than 30 years. 

Americans of Lithuanian origin or descent, 
numbering over 1,000,000 in the United 
States, and their friends in all parts of the 
country will commemorate two very impor- 
tant anniversaries during the second part of 
February, 1971: (1) They will observe the 
720th anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the Great 
unified all Lithuanian principalities into one 
kingdom in 1251; and (2) They will mark the 
53rd anniversary of the establishment of the 
modern Republic of Lithuania on February 
16, 1918. But this celebration of Lithuantia’s 
Independence Day will not be similar to 
American celebration of the Fourth of July. 
It will contain no note of joy, no jubilant 
tone of achievement and victory. On the con- 
trary, the observance will be somber, sorrow- 
ful, underline with the grime accent of de- 
feat and tragedy. For Lithuania has lost its 
independence, and today survives only as a 
captive nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have liyed peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial; Lithuania has 
suffered for centuries from the “accident of 
geography.” From the West the country was 
invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
Spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides. The Lithuanians, 
it should be kept in mind, are ethnically re- 
lated neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
sians. Their language is the oldest in Europe 
today, 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into Lithuania and annexed 
this republic in June of 1940. In one of his- 
tory’s greatest frauds, “elections” were held 
under the Red army guns. The Kremlin then 
claimed that Lithuania voted for inclusion 
in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutual occu- 
pations of all times. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians were dragged off to trains 
and jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic Siberia. 
The people of Lithuania have never experi- 
enced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion in their long history through centuries 
as during the last three decades. Since June 
15, 1940, Lithuania has lost more than one- 
fourth of the country’s population. The gen- 
ocidal operations and practices being carried 
out by the Soviets continue with no end in 
sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet-Russian 
occupation, however, the Lithuanians have 
waged an intensive fight for freedom. This 
year marks the 30th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s successful revolt against the Soviet 
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Union. During the second part of June of 
1941 the people of Lithuania succeeded in 
getting rid of the Communist regime in the 
country; freedom and independence were re- 
stored and a free government was re-estab- 
lished. This free, provisional government re- 
mained in existence for more than six weeks. 
At that time Lithuania was overrun by the 
Nazis who suppressed all the activities of 
this free government and the government it- 
self. During the period between 1940 and 
1952 alone, more than 30,000 Lithuanian 
freedom fighters lost their lives in an orga- 
nized resistance movement against the in- 
vaders. The cessation of armed guerrilla war- 
fare in 1952 did not spell the end of Lithu- 
ania’s resistance against Soviet domination. 
On the contrary, resistance by passive means 
gained a new impetus. 

The persecution of Solzhenitsyn, the clamp 
on Rostropovich and other dissenters in the 
Soviet Union received a great deal of pub- 
licity in the free world’s press. Very well pub- 
licized were the Simas Kudirka—Coast Guard 
tragedy, the Hijacking of a Russian jet liner 
by Brazinskas and his son, death sentences 
imposed on two Jews and a young Lithuan- 
ian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for trying to escape 
the Communist tyranny. But this is only the 
tip of the iceberg of desperation in the Soviet 
empire, In slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union millions of people are still being held. 
Many dissenters are being confined to psy- 
chiatric institutions and being murdered by 
the Kremlin thugs. It is an established fact 
that a brilliant Lithuanian linguist, Dr. 
Jonas Kazlauskas, 40 years old, was mur- 
dered in a psychiatric hospital in Moscow 
three months ago. His only “crime” was that 
he had received an invitation to come to the 
University of Pennsylvania (in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania) as a guest professor for this 
very spring semester of 1971. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania by 
the Communists into the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Our Government maintains 
diplomatic relations with the former free 
Government of Lithuania. Since June of 
1940, when the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania, all the Presidents of the United States 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. Nixon) 
have stated, restated and confirmed our 
country’s nonrecognition policy of the occu- 
pation of Lithuania by the Kremlin dicta- 
tors. However, our country has done very lit- 
tle, if anything, to help the suffering people 
of Lithuania to get rid of the Communist 
regime in their country. 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world, we must insist that the Communist 
colonial empire likewise extends freedom and 
independence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia and other captive nations 
whose lands have been unjustly occupied and 
whose rightful place among the nations of 
the world is being denied. Today and not to- 
morrow is the time to brand the Kremlin 
dictators as the largest colonial empire in the 
world. By timidity, we invite further Com- 
munist aggression. 

The United States Congress has made a 
right step into the right direction by adopt- 
ing H. Con. Res. 416 that calls for freedom 
for Lithuania and the other two Baltic re- 
publics—Latvia and Estonia. All freedom- 
loving Americans should urge the President 
of the United States to implement this very 
important legislation by bringing the issue 
of the liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. We should have a single 
standard for freedom. Its denial in the whole 
or in part, any place in the world, including 
the Soviet Union, is surely intolerable. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
New JERSEY 

On the occasion of the 53rd Anniversary of 
the Restoration of Lithuania’s independence, 
we the representatives of the Lithuanian 
ethnic community of New Jersey, assembled 
here on February 13, 1971, in Newark, New 
Jersey to: 

Commemorate Lithuania's Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed on February 15th, 
1918, in Vilnius, whereby a sovereign Lith- 
uanian State, having antecedents in the 
Lithuanian Kingdom established in 1251, was 
restored; 

Honor the memory of the generations of 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who fought to 
defend Lithuania’s national aspirations and 
values against foreign oppressors; 

Recall with pride the political, cultural, 
economic and social achievements of the 
Lithuanian Republic during the independ- 
ence era of 1918-1940; 

Express our indignation over the interrup- 
tion of Lithuania's sovereign functions as a 
result of the military occupation of our home- 
land by the Soviet Union on June 15, 1940, 
during the course of which national tradi- 
tions and Values were trammeled, the per- 
sonal freedoms of the people were suppressed 
and hundreds of thousands of people were 
liquidated by the Soviet genocidal practices; 

And to emphasize once again our confi- 
dence that, regardless of what methods the 
Soviet oppressors devise, they will, in the 
end, be unable to suppress the aspirations 
of the Lithuanian people for freedom and the 
exercise of their human rights. These hopes 
were made most evident in the recent suc- 
cessful hijacking of a Soviet aircraft to Tur- 
key by Pranas and Algirdas Brazinskas, as 
well as in Simas Kudirka’s heroic attempt at 
defection. 

Gravely concerned with the present plight 
of Soviet-occupied Lithuania and animated 
by a spirit of solidarity we, the members of 
the Lithuanian ethnic community of New 
Jersey, 

Demand that Soviet Russia immediately 
withdraw its armed forces, administrative ap- 
paratus, and the imported Communist 
“colons” from Lithuania, thus permitting 
the Lithuanian nation to freely exercise sov- 
ereign rights of self-determination. 

We call upon our Senators and Represent- 
atives to make use of every opportunity to 
urge that President Nixon once again pub- 
licly reiterates the long standing United 
States position of non-recognition of the 
incorporation of the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union 
and to raise this issue in the United Nations 
and at various international conferences. 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and con- 
sistent policy of the Government of the 
United States to suport the aspirations of 
Baltic peoples for self-determination and 
national independence; and 
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Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between. the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate Concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opinion 
at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 


(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples, 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 22, 
1966] 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ‘To REQUEST THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES To URGE 
CERTAIN ACTIONS IN BEHALF OF LITHUANIA, 
‘ESTONIA, AND LATVIA 
Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the Senate turn to the 

consideration of Calendar No. 1573, House 

Concurrent Resolution 416. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent res- 
olution will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 416) to request the 
President of the United States to urge cer- 
tain actions in behalf of Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. KucHeu. Mr. President, I wish to say 
that I am delighted that this matter is be- 
ing taken up. It deserves attention in this 
session as a mark of our continuing concern 
for those peoples who haye been deprived 
of their democratic institutions and are un- 
able to speak for themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on agreeing to the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
416) was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 


The position of the executive branch with 
respect to the concurrent resolution is out- 
lined in the correspondence which follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 1, 1965. 
Hon. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in reply 
to your letter of May 20, 1965, to the Secretary 
of State, requesting the Department's com- 
ments on House Concurrent Resolution 416, 
which has been approved unanimously by the 
Subcommittee on Europe and ordered favor- 
ably reported to the full Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. The resolution requests the 
President of the United States to urge cer- 
tain actions in behalf of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. The language of the resolution, as 
formulated, is not objected to by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that from the stand- 
point of the administration's program there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovuecias MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary jor 
Congressional Relations, 
(For the Secretary of State) . 


H. Con, RES. — 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey submitted the 
following concurrent resolution; which was 
resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring) : 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
Subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas ‘it has been the firm and con- 
sistent policy of the Government of the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
Baltic peoples for self-determination and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other appro- 
priate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


A SOCIETY UNDER STRESS 
HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, a column 
written by Smith Hempstone, and pub- 
lished recently in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, I believe deserves the widest 
circulation. It is, in my opinion, an in- 
teresting reflection on our times. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There be no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Lost MOORINGS IN A SOCIETY UNDER STRESS 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

The battle-hardened veterans returned 
from the war to a nation fundamentally 
changed, to a society vastly different from 
that which they left. There was a sense of 
political uncertainty in the air; the stench 
of moral corruption, almost as perceptible 
as the noxious odors emanating from the 
slow-flowing river, hung over the capital. 

The flight from the countryside, begun 
long before they took up arms, had been 
completed. The family farm was a thing from 
the past; only the vast (and hence more 
viable) estates survived. Great masses of 
unskilled men, unable to find jobs and their 
small savings eaten by inflation, crowded 
into the rotting inner-cities to swell the 
welfare rolls and make the streets unsafe for 
honest people. The alienated muttered of 
revolution. 

The old virtues of thrift and probity were 
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publicly flaunted by members of the upper 
and middle classes, who sought to outdo one 
another in extravagance and ostentation, in 
private sexual depravity and in public pecu- 
lation. The family, once the stanchest of 
institutions, had been weakened by the col- 
lapse of paternal authority., Women threw 
off the old restraints, disdaining chastity and 
taking to the streets to demand equal status 
with men. . 

Religion, the traditional backbone of the 
state, had become an empty formality to 
which most men paid no more than lip- 
service. To fill the vacuum created by their 
own. disbelief, many of the young joined 
oriental cults whose emotional rituals and 
drug-induced mysticism were an affront to 
those who still clung to the old faith. 

There had been great changes, too, in the 
ideals, method and content of education. 
The old philosophy that one of the primary 
purposes of schooling was to inculcate in the 
young patriotism, morals, respect for the 
law and a reverence for national traditions 
had pretty well gone by the board. In its 
place, the intellectuals espoused a new per- 
missiveness. 

In the political arena, the two major 
parties battled viciously for supremacy. One 
continued in the minds of most people to be 
associated with the preservation of economic 
and social privilege. 

The other, led frequently by wealthy liber- 
als convinced of the necessity for reform, was 
plagued by a lack of unity as leaders am- 
bitious for personal power vied with each 
other in their demagogic appeals to the rest- 
less masses. As a concomitant of partisan 
strife, both parties cynically disregarded the 
Constitution and public morality fell to a 
new low as scandal after scandal rocked the 
capital and the country. 

Political violence became a feature of the 
times, with large-scale demonstrations in the 
cities and rival gangs of extremists battling 
each other in the streets. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s enemies abroad 
continued their military buildup. But the 
new wars were not to be fought by citizen- 
soldier conscripts, rather by an all-volunteer 
army, the creation of which was to have a 
profound effect on the future of the Republic. 

The inadequacies of institutions designed 
by the founders for the governance of a 
small, uncomplicated state became apparent 
and led to pressure for electoral reform. A 
new criminal code was enacted in an attempt 
to deal’ with the growing lawlessness. But 
politicians continued to play upon the social 
issue for partisan advantage, rather than 
seeking an. equitable and lasting solution 
to it. 

The increasingly frequent assassinations of 
public figures and the continued use of vio- 
lence as a political tool led to a concentration 
of power at the center and a diminution of 
the liberties of all citizens. 

Military defeat in Asia had an unsettling 
political effect at home. In the end, all the 
maneuvering proved in vain. The burden of 
defense spending coupled with a vast public 
works program was more than the debased 
currency could bear. The spectacles of sadism 
and violence to which the public had become 
inured had aroused passions always only 
thinly papered over. 

The venality and corruption of an estab- 
lishment which had given itself over to 
licentiousness and sensual gratification of- 
fered neither example nor leadership to a 
people who had forgotten both God and 
patriotism. Although the creaking institu- 
tions of government no longer were capable 
of responding to the demands placed upon 
them, the senators prattled on 

Finally, on the night of Jan. 10, 49 B.C. 
Julius.Caesar splashed across the Rubicon 
with his legions at his back, an act which 
was to lead to the destruction of the Roman 
republic. But all that was in another time 
and, of course, has nothing to do with us 
and our country. 
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CALLING FOR A 26-WEEK EXTEN- 
SION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s unemployment levels are putting 
heavy extra burdens on the States. This 
compounds a serious situation. Most 
States are already overburdened with 
fiscal problems. 

In December, my home State of Rhode 
Island paid out more money in unem- 
ployment compensation than in any 
month in the 33-year history of the pro- 
gram. Unemployment was at 6.4 percent 
in December. Many of these payments 
went to people covered by the new law 
which extends the benefit period by 13 
weeks. What happens when the 13 weeks 
run out? People will go on the welfare 
rolls and the costs to the States will rise 
even higher. 

Unemployment has now reached 7.7 
percent in Rhode Island. This is part of 
the dismal nationwide unemployment 
picture. Our national economic policies 
are directly responsible. It seems to me 
that the economic hardships and losses 
to the States brought on by those na- 
tional policies should be absorbed as 
much as possible by the Federal Govern- 
ment. With that in mind I wrote to the 
President in January asking him to 
implement the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island that the benefit 
period for unemployment compensation 
be extended by an additional 26 weeks. 

Recently, a resolution passed the 
Rhode Island General Assembly memo- 
rializing Congress “to enact such legis- 
lation as would be necessary to extend 
payment of benefits to unemployed work- 
ers by as much as 26 weeks with the 
Federal Government assuming the entire 
cost.” The complete text of the resolu- 
tion will follow my remarks. 

On Tuesday, I wrote to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means asking that legislation of this 
sort be acted on by the committee as 
soon as possible. I have asked for the 
assistance of the committee in helping 
me draft legislation that will be ap- 
plicable to all the States. 

In my letter to the chairman I have 
outlined the basic provisions which 
should be included in the bill. Following 
the recommendations of the Rhode Is- 
land Department of Social Security and 
the request of Governor Licht, the legis- 
lation will have these provisions: 

That such benefits would be payable in 
any State while the criteria for paying 
“extended benefits” are met. These cri- 
teria are, first, over 4 percent rate of 
insured unemployment for any 13-week 
period, and second, that rate equals or 
exceeds 120 percent of the average rate 
for the same period in the preceding 2 
years. A time limitation could be placed 
on the benefits instead of the above: 
that is, payable until July 1, 1972. 

That the benefits would be paid by the 
individual States from their unemploy- 
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ment insurance funds in accordance with 

the provisions of their own State laws. 

That the Federal Government would 
reimburse the States for any benefits 
paid. Reimbursement would be from 
general revenue sources, and no addi- 
tional taxes would be levied on employers 
for such purposes. 

That only States which had enacted 
“extended benefits’ would be eligible to 
participate. 

That only those claimants who had ex- 
hausted “extended benefits’ would be 
eligible for additional benefits. 

That each eligible claimant would be 
entitled to receive as emergency benefits 
the same number of weeks of benefits at 
the same rate as his original State en- 
titlement, up to a maximum of 26 weeks. 

The support of my colleagues in the 
House for this bill would be much ap- 
preciated. I am certain that many States 
besides Rhode Island will be most anxi- 
ous to benefit from legislation of this 
sort. 

The text of the resolution passed by 
the Rhode Island General Assembly fol- 
lows: 

RESOLUTION MEMORALIZING CONGRESS IN VIEW 
OF THE PRESENT ECONOMIC RECESSION TO 
Enact SUCH LEGISLATION NECESSARY TO Ex- 
TEND UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT COVERAGE AN 
ADDITIONAL 26 WEEKS 


Whereas, Rhode Island's rate of unemploy- 
ment reached 6.4 per cent in mid-December, 
1970; and 

Whereas, During that same month the 
state paid out more money in unemployment 
compensation benefits than in any month in 
the 33-year history of this program; and 

Whereas, The single most significant fac- 
tor in the situation is that approximately 20 
per cent of the payment went to persons who 
were covered under the 13 weeks of benefits 
which were extended as a result of a special 
session of the general assembly; and 

Whereas, If these: unemployed persons ex- 
haust their extra-time benefits and are com- 
pelled to turn to welfare, then the states 
will face increased unforeseen expenditures 
of staggering proportions; and 

Whereas, The causes of rising unemploy- 
mont are directly Graceable to the trends of 
the national economy which are molded by 
the policies of the federal government; and 

Whereas, Since the causes are traceable to 
the federal government, the responsibility 
of bearing the cost rests directly with the 
federal government; and 

Whereas, The states under such a fed- 
erally funded program should maintain con- 
trol as to disbursement of the funds to the 
unemployed and should be reimbursed for 
full costs, including interest over the period 
of the next succeeding four years; and 

Whereas, Institution of such a plan would: 
a) eliminate the transition of unemployed 
workers to the welfare rolls; b) remove the 
cost burden of unemployment benefit pay- 
ments from the local employers to the fed- 
eral government; and c) allow the federal 
government to assume and extend over a 
longer period of time the cost of such a pro- 
gram; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations hereby memorializes the Congress to 
enact such legislation as would be necessary 
to extend payment of benefits to unemployed 
workers by as much as 26 additional weeks 
with the federal government assuming the 
entire cost; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this reso- 
lution to the senators and representatives 
from Rhode Island in said Congress. 
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COOPERATIVE LEAGUE URGES CON- 
GRESS TO RETAIN 4% PERCENT 
CEILING 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many or- 
ganizations, representing consumers, 
farmers, and working people, are deeply 
concerned about the proposal to elim- 
inate the 44% percent ceiling on long- 
term Government bonds. i 

Many people have contacted me in 
recent days to express their dismay about 
the action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in approving. legislation which 
would give the Secretary of the Treasury 
the authority to market. up to $10 bil- 
lion of long-term Government. obliga- 
tions without regard to the 4%4-percent 
ceiling. Such action would mean the end 
of the 414-percent ceiling as an effective 
low interest policy. 

This morning I received a copy of a 
statement issued by the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. calling on the Con- 
gress to reject this destruction of the 
4%-percent ceiling. The Cooperative 
League—which represents every major 
cooperative in the Nation—said: 

To reverse this policy (444% ceiling) in 
this way will have a wide-ranging effect 
throughout the economy that will cost 
every consumer in ways he cannot afford. 


Mr. Speaker, the Cooperative League is 
one of the major consumer organizations 
of this Nation and they represent the 
views of millions of Americans. Before 
it is too late, I hope that the House of 
Representatives will heed the warnings 
of such organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
a copy of the full text of the statement by 
the Cooperative League: 

STATEMENT OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 
U.S.A. 


On no subject during its 55-year history 
of working in behalf of rural and urban 
consumers has the Cooperative League of the 
USA been more consistent then it has in 
opposing high interest rates which strike at 
the health of the entire national economy, 
but especially at those on low and fixed in- 
come who are at least able to cope with the 
immediate devastating effects of any relaxa- 
tion of interest rate controls. 

These include the young newly married 
couples seeking homes, the elderly trying to 
make it on small pensions, and the poor of 
any age. 

At its most recent biennial Congress in 
New York this position was restated in a 
unanimous action when the Congress. de- 
clared: 

“The Cooperative League believes that a 
high-interest, tight-money policy in no way 
benefits the general welfare, but has the ef- 
fect of stifling economic activity and growth, 
Cooperatives and small businesses are especi- 
ally handicapped by such a policy, to the 
detriment of the people they serve.” 

Therefore, the Cooperative League of the 
USA can only view with dismay the proposals 
to remove the. long-established interest ceil- 
ing in the sale of $10 billion in long-term 
government bonds at a time when interest 
rates are declining for all types of govern- 
ment commitments. To reverse this policy in 
this way will have a wide-ranging effect 
throughout the economy that will cost every 
consumer in ways he cannot afford. 
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WHAT OF THE DEMOCRATS? 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, construc- 
tive criticism implies the possession of a 
viable alternative. by those who are doing 
the criticizing. In a New York Times 
column, James Reston accuses my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle for 
saying much but offering little. I cannot 
help but agree with his analysis and sub- 
mit his article as further evidence that 
the loyal opposition is doing little else but 
opposing. We all eagerly await a sensible 
Democrat solution or alternative to the 
President’s proposals. So far, we have 
only heard individual mutterings. 

The article follows: 

WHAT OF THE DEMOCRATS? 


WASHINGTON, February 18—When Presi- 
dent Nixon came into the White House he 
said, “We were elected to initiate an era 
of change. We intend to begin a decade of 
government reform such as this nation has 
not witnessed in half a century... . That is 
the watchword of this Administration: 
reform.” 

His new health program for the nation, 
sent to Congress this week, is only the latest 
evidence that he has kept his word; For more 
than a year now he has sent to Capitol Hill 
ohe innovative policy after another: on wel- 
fare reform, revenue-sharing reform, govern- 
ment reform, postal reform, Manpower re- 
form, Social Security reform, reform of the 
grant-in-aid system, and many others, 

It is not necessary to agree with his pro- 
posals in order to concede that, taken to- 
gether, they add up to a serious and im- 
pressive effort to tramsform the domestic 
laws of the nation, all the more remarkable 
coming from a conservative Administration, 
and that they deserve a more serious and co- 
herent response than they have got so far 
from the Democratic party and the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Federal Congress. 

What is the Democratic party’s alternative? 
This we would like to know. There are alter- 
natives from Democrats—a Kennedy alter- 
native on health policy, the beginnings of a 
Wilbur Mills alternative to revenue sharing, 
a Muskie alternative to Vietnam policy— 
pick a date and get out—but as often as not 
the Democratic alternatives contradict one 
another, and the party as a whole seems to 
be settling for the old political rule that it 
is the business of the opposition party merely 
to oppose. 

A party out of office, of course, always 
operates at a disadvantage. It lacks the au- 
thority and resources of the Presidency. It 
is usually leaderless and broke. Its power is 
dispersed among the committee chairmen, 
the rival candidates for Presidential nomina- 
tion, the Governors, and the National Com- 
mittee, the latter now meeting in Washing- 
ton. 

In the present case, the titular head of-the 
Democratic party is Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, a new boy in the back row of the 
Senate. When the National Committee meets, 
it usually concentrates on the party deficit 
and President Nixon, both of which they find 
disagreeable. But so far, about all they have 
been able to agree about is that they should 
not tear each other apart in public, which, 
come to think of it, is quite an achievement 
for Democrats. 

Nevertheless, hard as it is to get an opposi- 
tion party to agree on what it stands for, it 
would be reassuring to think that they got 
together once in a while and at least tried 
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to define the broad outlines of a program for 
the future. 

It is perfectly clear that many of the old 
Democratic programs of the fifties and sixties 
are no longer relevant to the problems of 
today, let alone tomorrow. In 1960 there were 
only 44 grant-in-aid programs for the states; 
now there are over 430; and even the Demo- 
cratic Governors are bewildered by their 
complexity and inefficiency. 

In the short time since President Nixon 
first came forward with his welfare reform 
bill, over 2 million people have been added 
to the welfare rolls, at an additional cost of 
$1.5 billion a year. 

President Nixon has at least seen that 
this is dangerous nonsense and put forward 
a bold, if controversial, alternative that de- 
serves to be voted up or down. As things 
now stand, the Democrats are demanding, 
and quite right too, that the scandal of cam- 
paign expenditure be corrected, but they can- 
not agree on how this should be done; and 
beyond that, they have not even managed 
to agree on how to pick their spokesmen if 
they do get free time on television. 

The last time the Democrats were out of 
power, they at least recognized the problem 
and organized a kind of brain-trust outside 
the Congress to question their old assump- 
tions and write position papers on the main 
subjects coming up for decision. It wasn’t 
much, and Lyndon Johnson and Sam Ray- 
burn resented the experiment, but it started 
the process of revision and even of thought 
within the party. 

What the Democrats are doing now is 
merely sniping at the President’s programs 
and often saying some damn silly things in 
the process. Here is George McGovern, for 
example, normally a sensible man, proclaim- 
ing that Mr. Nixon is “flirting with World 
War III in Asia.” And Ed Muskie calling in 
Pittsburgh the other night for a “new coali- 
tion” cutting across lines of race, geography 
and economics. 

But to do what? In support of what pro- 
grams? President Nixon has been singularly 
successful in ignoring old Republican taboos 
and prejudices, and if you want to be cynical 
about it, he may be putting up programs he 
knows the Democrats will probably knock 
down; but at least he has a program on the 
home front, which is more than you can say 
for the Democrats. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. W. R. TYE 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
W. R. Tye, of Harlem, Ga., recently re- 
tired as Columbia County extension 
agent, a position which he held for 21 
years. During this time, he very ably 
served the residents of Columbia County, 
and his contributions to agriculture and 
his service to youth will not be forgotten. 

Mr. Tye’s ability and dedication to 
his job brought him many friends and 
admirers. I ask permission to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
article from The Columbia News. 

I include the article as follows: 

RETIRES AFTER 21 YEARS 

Marttnez.—Columbia Countians gathered 
at the South Columbia Elementary School 
Tuesday to honor W. E. Tye, Columbia Coun- 
ty Extension Agent, who retired last week 
after 21 years of service to Columbia County. 

County officials gathered at the luncheon 
included members of the Board of Com- 
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missioners, the Board of Education and many 
of Tye’s relatives and friends. Also present at 
the luncheon were several of Tye's former 4-H 
club members. 

Following an invocation by J. M. Price, vice 
president of the Board of Education, Master 
of Ceremonies, Bill Jackson, chairman of 
the Board of Education, led the distinguished 
group of speakers in praising Tye’s devotion 
to duty and the outstanding job he has done 
for the county. 

Board of Education member Lamar Walter 
read a resolution passed by the board that 
lauded Tye for “contributing to expanded 
educational services” and for having “served 
the needy and deprived, beyond the call of 
duty”. 

Leon Zeigler, another board member said, 
“Our lives are much richer because Bill Tye 
passed our way.” 

Chairman of the County Commissioners, 
Jim Blanchard, commented, “I have never 
worked with a man who was more dedicated 
to his profession.” 

Principal speaker John Pierce Blanchard 
said, “His life shall live across the continent 
and across the world.” He added, “Men on the 
battlefields of the world have been inspired 
by Mr. Tye and his good works and good 
deeds transcend the boundaries of our coun- 
ty.” 
Y pollowing Blanchard’s remarks, Tye took 
the podium and for the next 30 minutes held 
the audience spellbound as he weaved his 
way through his life before and after com- 
ing to Columbia County. Tye philosophized 
about the past and future of the County 
giving his personal viewpoints and observa- 
tions. 

About his relationship with Blanchard, Tye 
said, “No county agent has ever enjoyed s 
finer relationship with a school superintend- 
ent.” He added that when he came to 
Columbia County the Board of Education had 
a budget of about half a million dollars per 
year and today it has grown to several million 
dollars per year. 

In closing, Tye told the story about how 
reluctant he was to come to Columbia Coun- 
ty, but that he was never sorry after his 
feet once touched the ground. 

Tye and his wife will continue to live in 
Columbia County. 


LITHUANIA’S LOVE OF FREEDOM 
ENDURES 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
of Lithuanian origin and descent this 
week observe the 53d anniversary of the 
birth of the modern Republic of Lithu- 
ania. 

That same observance will take place, 
if not publicly, then in the hearts and 
minds of those who continue to reside in 
that small country on the amber shores 
of the Baltic Sea. Although they con- 
tinue to be the victims of subjugation 
imposed by the Soviet Union, their love 
of freedom endures. 

We in this House share that love of 
liberty and appreciate it all the more be- 
cause we have been able to preserve it for 
almost 200 years. We also share the sor- 
row that besets the many Lithuanians 
both here and abroad at this particular 
time. 
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The hope that the citizens of Lithu- 
ania have for the recovery of their rights 
must be continued to be reinforced by 
the United States. The Soviet Union thus 
far has proven intractable on this issue. 
But our consistent refusal to recognize 
the Russian seizure of the Baltic States 
is a factual reminder to the Soviets that 
we are aware of and concerned about 
their unjust occupation of these Nations 
against their will. 

Many. Members of the House will take 
this opportunity to commemorate Lithu- 
ania’s 53d anniversary, Mr. Speaker. I 
am pleased and honored to join my col- 
leagues on this occasion. 


DORN COSPONSORS BILL TO PRO- 
TECT HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE FOOTBALL 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, high school 
football is threatened today by profes- 
sional football teams which telecast their 
games on Friday night. 

As a response to this problem, I have 
today joined my colleague from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Hicks) in introducing legis- 
lation which will bar professional foot- 
ball organizations from telecasting foot- 
ball games on Friday night and Satur- 
day afternoon when high school or col- 
lege games are being played in the same 
area. 

Mr. Speaker,- virtually every high 
school football game in my area is played 
on Friday night. Friday night is an im- 
portant time in America, important to 
our national physical fitness program. 
The competitive spirit and sportsman- 
ship exemplified in high school football 
is necessary to the building of strong 
bodies and sound minds. High school 
football promotes discipline and good 
manners, The roar of the crowd at a 
high school football contest is the re- 
ward for the amateur athlete, a reward 
for years—including summers—of hard, 
grueling, disciplinary conditioning. 

But no athlete, Mr. Speaker, can play 
his best in an empty stadium. The en- 
thusiastic approval of one’s classmates, 
parents, and friends in the football 
stadium is necessary to maintain that 
competitive spirit and that desire to play 
and remain physically fit. 

The football enthusiast on Friday eve- 
ning, paying an admission fee, is essen- 
tial for sound athletic programs in our 
schools, for good equipment and playing 
fields. 

The bill we propose today is fair to all 
concerned. It merely spells out. and 
clarifies what was the intent of the Con- 
gress years ago when we wrote the law 
relative to professional football, For the 
preservation of a strong amateur foot- 
ball program in our Nation, I urge my 
colleague to support our amendments to 
the Sports-Television Broadcast Law. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
GILBERT GUDE BEFORE THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITY 
COUNCIL ON THE SUBJECT OF 
JUNIOR VILLAGE 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league Mr. GupeE recently appeared 
before the District of Columbia City 
Council to support some improvements 
in the care of children at Junior Village. 

I commend Mr. Gubr’s remarks to all 
who are concerned with the welfare of 
children: 


Mr. Chairman: While I must acknowledge 
the inherent drawbacks of institutional 
living which stem from the nature of most 
institutions, I.am nevertheless very con- 
cerned with the situation at Junior Village. 
The problems of Junior Village are quite 
rightly the special concern of the D. C. 
Council. 

Chairman Hahn, and members of the 
Council, I-am grateful for the opportunity 
to appear at these public hearings on Junior 
Village. I know that they will contribute 
much to our common goal of improving care 
of the children. 

As a member of the House District of 
Columbia Committee, I have.long been con- 
cerned with Junior Village and the problems 
in this city that have kept such an institu- 
tion in existence for so many years. Most 
recently, I have expressed this concern by 
participating in ad hoc hearings held in the 
House of Representatives three weeks ago. 
At that time, witnesses from various groups 
such as For Love of Children (FLOC) , Family 
and Child Services, The Welfare Department, 
and other social services, presented to the 
committee a number of alternatives for the 
children which would be better than con- 
tinued reliance on Junior Village. 

After visiting both Junior Village and sev- 
eral FLOC homes, I find myself even more 
aware of the difficult problems involved and 
determined to help, in some way, find a bet- 
ter solution to these children’s needs. But 
a single concerned individual can, in reality, 
do very little. Community response to the 
plight of the children of Junior Village must 
come now, from all agencies, organizations, 
and individuals equipped or able to take care 
of these youngsters for as long as necessary. 

At this time, I would like to comment on 
the changes which have been made at Junior 
Village since the January Washington Post 
series. According to a Post editorial of last 
Thursday, February 11, Kennedy Cottage, 
formerly a detention center, is being re- 
modeled to be used for new arrivals; broth- 
ers and sisters will be allowed to stay to- 
gether; kitchens in each cottage will replace 
the central dining hall; more staff is being 
transferred to be with the very young chil- 
dren; and several volunteer adults have 
moved in full-time. The administrators of 
Junior Village should be commended for 
making these necessary changes. I hope that 
more intra-institutional improvements will 
continue to be made, but we must not be- 
come so complacent with these stop-gap 
measures that we neglect to undertake the 
massive restructuring of the total child wel- 
fare system which I believe the situation 
calls for at this time. 

This restructuring should be approached 
on a number of different levels: 

First, we should take advantage of the 
wide variety of services offered by many 
existing D. C. organizations. There are home- 
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maker services, day care facilities, family 
counseling services, protective services, fam- 
ily assistance, and family shelters, all of 
which could be used at a time of family 
stress, to prevent a break-up which would 
put the children in Junior Village. I realize 
that most of these services are already finan- 
cially strained, and are operating “at full 
capacity. Therefore, I promise my vigorous 
support of whatever additional funding is 
necessary to expand these services to: the 
level where they can operate effectively to 
prevent needless placement of children in 
Junior Village. 

Second, a central information and referral 
service could be set up solely to provide 24- 
hr, telephone answering service for informa- 
tion or referrals for families in crises. Courts 
and social workers could use such service to 
learn of these other options if the decision is 
made to remove the child from his home. 

Third, most of the administrators involved 
in foster home programs and child or family 
services agree that subsidized adoption would 
be a very good idea. Quite simply, subsidized 
adoption means making it possible for poor, 
but otherwise sultable adoptive parents, to 
accept permanent responsibility for children 
eligible for adoption, The City Council and 
Congress should consider this suggestion se- 
riously, 

Fourth, I believe that the efforts to move 
as many children as possible out of Junior 
Village into foster home settings should be 
continued. For a great many children, this 
is the most desirable alternative. 

Certainly there will continue to be young- 
sters whose problems are so severe that 
neither natural or foster homes can cope 
with them, Junior Village must be improved 
to provide more adequate institutional care 
for these children. 

First, there should be provisions for emer- 
gency short-term care of children awaiting 
placement in some other setting. By “short- 
term” I mean a period of hours or days, not 
months or years. 

Second, we must provide much more than 
mere custodial care for the residents of Jun- 
for Village. We must provide the kind of 
treatment necessary to alleviate the emo- 
tional problems of these children. 

Finally, I would urge the consideration of 
child advocates, who check to make sure that 
individual children receive the kinds of serv- 
ices they need and deserve. For example, if a 
child is removed from a foster home for 
more intensive treatment, the child advocate 
would check to be sure he actually was re- 
ceiving that treatment. 

These are my suggestions. Political and 
fiscal realities dictate that cost must also be a 
factor in considering the future course of 
action, I believe, however, that doing what 
is best for the children will also turn out to 
be the least expensive alternative in the 
long run, Currently, the cost of keeping a 
child at Junior Village are high—some 
$10,000 a year, including operating costs, per 
child. How much better, then, to use these 
Junior Village funds to prevent families 
from having to give up their children, or to 
place the children in a more healthy, home- 
like’ setting. I believe the wisdom of these 
alternatives speaks for itself. 

Let me conclude on an optimistic note. 
The debate over Junior Village has shown 
that the children there have many friends, 
dedicated to improving the quality of their 
care. Many of the individuals and organiza- 
tions who have written to me know that 
Junior Village cannot be closed and want to 
provide adequate financing and staffing to 
upgrade the institution. 

Intense community concern has already 
produced some needed changes, and I know 
that today’s council hearings will add fur- 
ther impetus to constructive change. As a 
member of the House District Committee, 
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I stand ready to cooperate with you in any 
way to provide the best possible environ- 
mental conditions for youngster’s needing 
our help. 


NIXON HAS EDGE ON KEY ISSUES 


HON. RICHARD G. SHOUP 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
Harris poll includes a hidden message for 
Congress. Despite congressional criticism 
of the President’s proposals, it is inter- 
esting to note this survey indicatés the 
American people have greater confidence 
in Mr. Nixon's ability to solve the ma- 
jority of our problems than in his op- 
ponent’s capacity to do the same. We 
should take a lesson from this article 
and realize that Democratic footdrag- 
ging is helping no one and fooling even 
fewer. I insert the survey in the RECORD 
so all of us can scrutinize its findings: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 22, 1971] 

THE Harris Survey: Nixon ‘HAs EDGE 
ON Key Issues 
(By Louis Harris) 

In a first test on who might handle 12 key 
issues better as President, Richard Nixon 
finishes ahead of Sen. Edmund Muskie [D., 
Me.) on eight ties with him on one and runs 
behind on three. These results indicate that 
Nixon has a reservoir of strength on the cur- 
rent issues of American politics and that 
Muskie has yet to establish an impact on the 
American public on the issues of the day: 

Recently, a cross section of 1,627 house- 
holds was asked; 

“Here is a list which has on it some prob- 
lems people say they are concerned about 
these days. Now for each problem on this 
list, who do you think could do a better job 
on this issue as President—Richard Nixon, 
the Republican; Edmund Muskie, the Demo- 
crat, or George Wallace, the Independent?” 


[In percent] 


Nixon Muskie Wallace 


Build up national defense - 
Foreign aid 

Drug-abuse control___.._.. 
Air and water poilut 


New welfare program 
Health-care aid 

Control of pornography... 
Aid to public schools 5 
Racial equality. 

Aid to cities... 


Aid to the poor.. 


Some of the issues on this list could be 
considered areas of natural Nixon strength: 
such as crime prevention, control of pornog- 
raphy, buildup of national defense and drug- 
abuse control—all matters on which Nixon 
campaigned rather vigorously in both 1968 
and in 1970. 

The surprise of this poll is Nixon’s ability 
to outscore Muskie on such issues as air and 
water pollution control and health care. 
Muskie has been a leading sponsor of much 
of the antipollution legislation over the last 
few years. Democrats in Congress repeatedly 
have stressed the health issue, even to the 
point of overriding Nixon vetoes. 

When asked about the health, pollution 
and education issues in previous Harris Sur- 
veys, the public has expressed roughly a 3- 
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to-2 preference for the way the Democrats 
might handle them. 

Yet, Muskie does not run nearly as strongly 
as his party on these issues. He does edge out 
Nixon on aid to’ schools, and holds a clear 
lead on matters of racial equality and aid to 
the poor. But he achieves no better than an 
even split on the crisis over aid to the cities. 

In light of these results, two questions 
must be raised: 

1. Why does Muskie come thru relatively 
lacking in appeal on so many of the key 
issues? 

2. With this kind of weakness on issues, 
how did Muskie manage in the same poll to 
lead Nixon by a margin of 43-40 per cent in 
a trial heat for 1972? 

Part of the answer to the first question can 
be explained in terms of personality of ap- 
peal. Nixon and Muskie have parallel profiles, 
but Muskie has fewer negatives against him, 
while projecting just about all of the posi- 
tives Nixon possesses. 

The key to the Muskie appeal is a sense of 
sincerity, coolness, calm and communication 
of quiet confidence. The latest results also 
suggest that this low-key style has not forged 
a clear-cut position in the minds of voters on 
many issues of the day. 

The fact that two to three out of every 10 
voters are not sure which man might do 
better on each of these issues leaves room 
for change. Muskie also has the advantage of 
public discontent with an incumbent Presi- 
dent in many areas without having to offer 
concrete alternatives. 


GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP HAS LIMIT 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Rappahannock Times, a weekly 
newspaper published at Tappahannock, 
Va., within my congressional district, 
relates to subsidizing of the Washington 
Senators baseball team and indicates 
that the Senators are attempting to sign 
up Uncle Sam as a supergroundskeeper. 
While the editorial suggests the reader 
write their own congressional representa- 
tives, I am inserting it in the Recorp at 
this point for the information of the 
membership, with the thought that your 
constituents might also view with alarm 
the free use of a stadium built with tax- 
payers’ money. 

Of course, baseball is known as Amer- 
ica’s favorite sport, and I wish we had 
a winning team in the Nation’s Capital. 
While all sports’ lovers support the home 
team, I have no intention of voting tax- 
payers’ money to subsidize baseball. The 
short editorial is set forth in full below: 

GooD SPORTSMANSHIP Has LIMTT 

The year 1971 could be an interesting sea- 
son for the Washington Senators. First they 
get Denny McLain, a talented though con- 
troversial pitcher; then Curt Flood, an equal- 
ly talented and controversial center fielder. 
Now, they’re trying to sign Uncle Sam on as 
a kind of super-groundskeeper. 

The Senators, less than an artistic triumph 
last season, have come on hard times at the 
box office. Their owners have hit upon the 
ingenious idea of playing rent-free in a stadi- 
um which was built with taxpayers’ money in 
the first place. 

Fortunately, it.is a proposition that. must 
receive a favorable nod from Congress and it 
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is to be hoped these gentlemen recognize a 
stéal of first, second, third and home. While 
the monies involved are small in comparison 
to other commitments within our federal 
budget, this situation does reemphasize the 
need for setting sensible priorities in spend- 
ing the people’s money. A word to your own 
Congressional representatives might be in 
order on this one. 


LAW, DIPLOMACY, AND CITIZEN 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has demonstrated an understand- 
able interest in seeing the laws of the 
land observed. When they are not ob- 
served we tend to feel, a little irrelevant. 
Street crimes and violence have been our 
principal concern over the past year, and 
in this context indiscriminate bombings 
were making America an anxious land. 
We reacted by strengthening the law 
against bombings, and this law applies 
to all bombings and burnings. There are 
no exceptions made for those who bomb 
or burn as a way of conveying a political 
point. In fact, such bombings and burn- 
ings were the precise target of the legis- 
lation. Since the passage of that law a 
new form of bombings has arisen, which 
endangers not only our citizens and 
guests here, but our citizens, journalists, 
and diplomats abroad, and diplomacy it- 
self. I refer to the witless attacks on the 
persons and property of Soviet diplomats 
by a very misguided group of people. I 
say “misguided,” because if their object is 
to secure appropriate treatment of Jew- 
ish citizens in Russia, it cannot be 
achieved in this way. Moreover, it greatly 
endangers the lives, and compromises the 
effectiveness of American citizens in Rus- 
sia whose job it is to keep open lines of 
communication so that constructive mes- 
sages of concern can be transmitted to 
Soviet authorities. One such “message of 
concern” dealt with the case of Mr. 
Leonid Rigerman. The message somehow 
got through. And as one who joined 
many of you in urging the Department of 
State to make every effort to secure his 
release, I rejoice at his safe arrival. Ex- 
actly what combination of Government 
effort, private initiative, public concern 
and restraint achieved this result cannot 
be known. But of one thing we can be 
reasonably sure; it was accomplished in 
spite of, and not because of, the indig- 
nities being offered these days to Soviet 
citizens in this country. Indeed, the 
State Department would find its delicate 
work in these matters greatly facilitated 
by a careful observance of the customs 
of civility. 

It was part of my work as chief of 
protocol to call on bloc country diplo- 
mats to express the regret of our Gov- 
ernment for miscellaneous bombings, 
fires, beatings, and other harassments of 
their missions and personnel. I can safe- 
ly say it would have been awkward under 
such circumstances to make representa- 
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tions on behalf of Americans or ethnic 
minority citizens residing in the offended 
nation. Anyone familiar with the oscil- 
lating nature of treatment of foreign 
nationals in Communist countries knows 
that such treatment is generally propor- 
tionate in unpleasantness to the current 
state of relations between those coun- 
tries and our own. Recently, a carefully 
calibrated game of “tit for tat” has been 
played whereby for every Soviet citizen 
harassed here, one or more American 
diplomats or journalists is roughed up 
in the Soviet Union. Recently a Soviet 
diplomat’s wife was spat upon in a 
Washington supermarket. That was a 
blow for peace, gallantry, better under- 
standing? What folly. And what of the 
continuing disruptions of Soviet cultural 
performances, such as that of the violin- 
ist Oistrakh last night? What can they 
do but diminish confidence in Americans 
on the part of the very group of Soviet 
nationals who have dared speak out 
against totalitarianism at home? No, 
those responsible for such foolishness, to 
say nothing of the bombings of diplo- 
matic vehicles, should know that their 
interests abroad will in the long run 
either prosper or perish through diplo- 
macy. It is safe to surmise that the per- 
sons involved in planning and executing 
these senseless acts look to the weight 
of moral authority of the United States 
to be lent every effort to secure reason- 
able treatment of Soviet minority groups, 
as wel] as reasonable Soviet attitudes to- 
ward Israel herself. Such persons should 
ask themselves what moral authority 
this country can credibly claim if we 
cannot restrain our own citizens from 
brazen violations of law and internation- 
al comity. What is at stake is our claim 
to be an orderly society of decent peo- 
ple. One cannot prove the inadequacy 
of Soviet law by demonstrating the im- 
portance of American law. Those who 
try to do so undermine the very fabric 
of lawful resolve they would invoke to 
reinforce their aims. Friends of Israel, 
and who here is not, should realize that 
diplomacy is far too important a task to 
leave to the diplomats. It belongs to us 
all. But what many can patiently build, 
a few can quickly destroy. 


UKRAINIANS ALSO FEELING RE- 
PRESSIVE HAND OF RUSSIAN 
REGIME 


HON. JAMES D. (MIKE) McKEVITT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us feel revulsion over the repression of 
the Jews in the U.S.S.R. Another cul- 
tural group in the Soviet Union—the 
Ukrainians—are also feeling the repres- 
sive hand of the Russian regime. I would 
like to share with the House a letter I 
received from a close friend Mr. Myro- 
slaw Kalba, president of the Colorado 
Ukrainian American Republican Club: 

Dear Mge: They are coming to us in an 
endless flow—the news reports from the 
Ukraine about the sharply increasing repres- 
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sion of the national and cultural life of 
Ukrainians. But at the same time we also 
hear about constantly growing resistance, 
about fearless protests by individuals who, 
jeopardizing their own freedom and lives, 
boldly defend. constitutional rights of the 
Ukrainian Nation, which is under the So- 
viet yoke. Evidence of this is being found 
in numerous editions of underground lit- 
erature that reaches the free world, despite 
the stringent control of the mail and any- 
thing moving through the borders of the 
USSR. 

A most recent example of such resistance 
is a case of Valentyn Moroz. This young 
Ukrainian historian was imprisoned for five 
years for his literary works in which he de- 
nounced the repression of human rights by 
the Russian regime. After serving his time, 
he didn’t try to enjoy life. He again spoke 
out against injustice, political and national 
discrimination, and Russification of the 
Ukrainian language. Upon his release from 
prison he started to write his “Chronicle 
of Resistance” and “Beria’s Sanctuary.” He 
was well aware of the consequences of his 
writings and he did not have to wait long. 
Moroz recently was sentenced for the second 
time to a term of nine years in a hard 
labor camp. 

We can only describe as heroic the acts 
of Ukrainian patriots such as Moroz and 
men like Svatoslaw Karavansky, Mykhajlo 
Soroka, and Viacheslaw Chornovil. 

Their action in defense of the highest 
ideals of humanity, personal freedom and 
freedom of thought and speech deserves the 
admiration and support of our Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
MyYRosLAW KALBA, 
President, Colorado Ukrainian Amer- 
ican Republican Club. 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take just a moment to add my 
enthusiastic endorsement for the bill 
amending the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. The gentleman from 
Arizona has performed an important 
service in drafting and introducing today 
this legislation on behalf of himself and 
66 colleagues, including myself. 

The Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation, which originally 
considered the legislation which became 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, has recently concluded hearings 
on the implementation of that act by 
various agencies of the executive branch. 
One of the areas to which we devoted 
considerable attention and time was the 
importance of seeing that the public was 
as fully informed as possible on the plans 
and programs of agencies with environ- 
mental consequences. I would say that 
after substantial resistance on the part 
of some of the downtown agencies, we 
managed to obtain general agreement 
as to the importance of citizen access to 
environmental information. 

The bill introduced today takes the 
important next step in helping citizens 
to participate effectively in the making of 
decisions in which they have a significant 
stake. It lays to rest the misconception 
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held by the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the Mineral King case that citi- 
zens’ organizations without a direct eco- 
nomic or personal stake in a controversy 
cannot have sufficient interest to be 
granted “standing” to intervene to test 
the validity of agency action. I might add, 
parenthetically, that the Supreme Court 
yesterday granted certiorari to review 
that case; thus that Court may bring the 
Mineral King case into line with the 
clear recent judicial trend to the con- 
trary. 

The legislation establishes a simple and 
expeditious procedure whereby one per- 
son or a group may act on behalf of a 
wide class of citizens, similarly situated, 
to protect American air, water, and land 
from unreasonable degradation or im- 
pairment. At the same time, it inhibits 
the kind of harassment which might oth- 
erwise occur by requiring that an action 
brought under this law must be support- 
ed by affidavits from at least two qualified 
experts, and by permitting the court, in 
its discretion, to award costs and fees to 
defendants when the Court is convinced 
that the plaintiffs had nothing more than 
harassment in mind in filing suit. 

The legislation breaks new and impor- 
tant ground in shifting to defendants a 
strong burden of proving that their ac- 
tion or proposed action is in the public 
interest and that there is no feasible and 
prudent alternative, as well as that the 
social and economic costs are outweighed 
by the anticipated benefits of the pro- 
posal. As is well known, this is the kind of 
information that proponents of a given 
proposal or project have or should have 
at their fingertips; it is much easier for 
them to provide this information than it 
is for public interest and environmental 
groups to assemble the necessary ex- 
pertise. 

It is for this reason, among others, 
that I endorse this bill, and am honored 
to cosponsor it with the gentleman from 
Arizona. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 24, 1971, Estonians 
all over the world will be recalling the 
re-creation of their free independent na- 
tion. I take pride in offering my con- 
gratulations to the people and friends 
of Estonia as they celebrate that na- 
ticn’s anniversary. 

On this date, 53 years ago the people 
of Estonia instituted the Republic of 
Estonia and thus reestablished their na- 
tional independence which had been lost 
in the course of czarist Russian expan- 
sion toward the West. 

Unfortunately, the Estonian people 
were able to enjoy their freedom for but 
a short two decades. The tyranny of a 
new imperialist Russia cut short the life 
of this brave new Estonian nation when 
the Red army invaded Estonia in 1940, 
and in August of that year Estonia was 
politically annexed to the U.S.S.R. 
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Since then, the Estonian people have 
been suffering under the oppressive yoke 
of foreign Communist domination. Their 
lot under Soviet colonial rule has been 
one of the vanquished; however, they 
have held fast to their confidence that 
Estonia will one day regain her freedom 
and independence. This hope is in no 
small way dependent on the United 
States as the acknowledged leader of the 
free Western World. 

The Kremlin has deluded itself in as- 
suming that the forcible incorporation 
of a sovereign nation will change the 
basic ideals of a captive people. The 
ideology nurtured by the noble people of 
Estonia for centuries, can hardly be ob- 
literated by mere decades of Soviet diver- 
sion, The U.S.S.R. fails to realize that 
it is not dealing with Russians; the de- 
termination imbedded and burning in 
the hearts of the Estonians to live as a 
free people will survive foreign commu- 
nistic oppression, just as it survived the 
decades of czarist oppression. 

We recall Estonian Independence Day 
each year to reaffirm our friendship and 
support of the people in Estonia for 
whom freedom is both a memory and a 
goal. The Estonians who have come to 
the United States are a vital group of 
citizens who have contributed much to 
American community life. They know, as 
few can who have lived in freedom all 
their lives, the speed and ease with which 
liberty can be stolen and the suffering 
endured until it is regained. 

Most of all, on this day we look to the 
future and reaffirm our resolve never to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic States; we are irrevocably com- 
mitted to the integrity of an Estonia 
which must one day again be free. Esto- 
nia’s plight will always be the concern 
of all free men, 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Americans of Lithuanian ori- 
gin or descent and their friends in all 
parts of our great Nation will com- 
memorate two very important anni- 
versaries this month: First, they will 
observe the 720th anniversary of the 
formation of the Lithuanian state when 
Mindaugas the Great unified all Lithu- 
anian principalities into one kingdom 
in 1251; and second, they will mark the 
53d anniversary of the establishment 
of the modern Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
nation declared its independence—an 
independence that had not been theirs 
for more than two centuries of Rus- 
sian domination and German occupation 
during World War I. For two decades 
from that day in 1918, the Lithuanian 
people lived and thrived in the light of 
freedom which we Americans believe is 
the birthright of all men. But now, 53 
years later, freedom has still eluded the 
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over 3 million captive citizens of Lithu- 
ania. 

Independent Lithuania again fell un- 
der Russian domination when it was oc- 
cupied by the Red army in World War 
II. It was declared a constituent repub- 
lic of the U.S.S.R. on August 3, 1940. 
Following German attack on the Soviet 
Union 10 months later, Lithuania was 
in Nazi hands until reoccupied by the 
Soviet Army in 1944, Since then it has 
been considered by the Soviet Union 
as a component republic. The United 
States has never recognized the Soviet 
incorporation of Lithuania or the other 
two Baltie States, Estonia and Latvia. 

The Lithuanians have had a long and 
rich history in their continuing struggle 
for freedom and independence. It is a 
credit to the courageous Lithuanian peo- 
ple that after all these years they have 
maintained their freedom in mind and 
spirit. The continued determination of 
the Lithuanian people to recapture their 
freedom and independence is an example 
for the entire world. I join free men 
everywhere in expressing my continued 
admiration for these people and in sup- 
porting their campaign for freedom and 
self-determination. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION GIFT IN- 
CENTIVE ACT OF 1971 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing The 
Higher Education Gift Incentive Act of 
1971, a bill to encourage more private do- 
nations to colleges and universities by 
providing income tax credits. I am 
pleased to announce that I am being 
joined by a bipartisan group of 42 House 
cosponsors. 

Under this legislation, an individual 
could contribute up to $100 to a college 
or university of his choice and subtract 
an amount equal to that contribution 
from his Federal income tax bill, pro- 
viding it did not exceed 20 percent of 
his tax liability. By the same token, cor- 
porations could contribute up to $5,000 
and receive a tax credit equal to their 
contribution, providing it did not exceed 
10 percent of their tax liability. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is a growing red 
menace on our campuses today, it can 
be found in the financial ledgers in the 
form of creeping deficits which have 
already taken some institutions to the 
brink of bankruptcy. A report by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion entitled, The New Depression in 
Higher Education, reveals that two- 
thirds of our Nation’s public and private 
institutions of higher learning are either 
in deep financial trouble or headed that 
way. A survey of 540 of our Nation’s 762 
private, 4-year colleges and universities 
conducted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges reveals that 261 of these in- 
stitutions, or nearly half, expect oper- 
ating deficits in the current fiscal year 
totaling about $87 million. Similarly, a 
study of 48 private, 4-year liberal arts 
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colleges conducted by Hans Jenny and 
G. Richard Wynn of the College of 
Wooster, reveals that more than half 
the schools are now running deficits, 12 
of them amounting to $200,000 or more. 
Their study, published under the title, 
The Golden Years, shows that while the 
period 1960 to 1968 was a relatively pros- 
perous one for higher education, there 
has been a sudden reversal in the last 
2 years. 

The survey of the Association of 
American Colleges substantiates this 
trend while the average private school 
registered a $39,000 net surplus in the 
1967-68 school year, this became a $20,- 
000 net deficit in the 1968-69 school year, 
and a $103,000 net deficit in the 1969-70 
school year, and could run to $115,000 
in the current school year. In the words 
of the AAC report: 

Private colleges and universities are ap- 
prehensive and they have reason to be. Most 
colleges in the red are staying in the red, 
any many are getting redder, while colleges 
in the black are getting grayer. 


Dr, Clark Kerr, chairman of the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education, 
says higher education is facing the great- 
est financial crisis it has ever had. The 
commission's study shows that while 
both expenditures and revenues have 
been rising, costs have been climbing at 
a steady rate, while income is growing 
at a declining rate. In the words of the 
report: 

Either the schools must find more new 
money, or make cuts, or do both. 


An article in the February 22 New 
York Times by Andrew H, Malcolm in- 
dicates that schools are indeed adopting 
a wide range of strict economy meas- 
ures * * * which range from abolition 
of departments and reductions in faculty 
to cutbacks in snow shoveling and lawn 
mowing. In Mr. Malcolm’s words: 

Inflation, cuts in Federal spending and 
dwindling endowment incomes from invest- 
ment portfolios have brought to many 
schools the first serious retrenchment and 
deficits since the depression 40 years ago. 


Mr. Speaker, I would agree with the 
Carnegie Commission report that both 
belt tightening and finding more new 
money may be necessary to pull higher 
education out of this financial crisis, or 
new depression. My Higher Education 
Gift Incentive bill is aimed at tapping 
the private sector, both individuals and 
corporations, for new sources of revenue. 
By allowing tax credits for charitable 
contributions to institutions of higher 
learning, it would serve as both an in- 
centive and catalyst for a substantial in- 
crease in private giving. 

Earlier this year, I joined with Con- 
gressman CouUGHLIN in cosponsoring his 
bill to allow tax credits for higher edu- 
cation expenses. This is a concept which 
I have long supported as a means of pro- 
viding financial relief to hard-pressed 
families and students who support them- 
selves. But while this may assist families 
and students in coping with- rising 
college costs, it does not address itself to 
the problem of institutional relief since 
tuition revenues meet. only a small por- 
tion of the institution’s financial needs. I 
therefore view my bill as a complement to 
the Coughlin bill since it is directed at a 
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separate aspect of the higher education 
financial problem. These two bills in turn 
are complements to the President’s high- 
er education legislation which concen- 
trates most on assisting those students 
with the greatest financial need—those 
who would probably benefit little if at 
all from. a tax credit for higher educa- 
tion expenses. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to indi- 
cate my gratitude to Dr. John Howard, 
president of Rockford College, and presi- 
dent of the 174-member American Asso- 
tion of Presidents of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities. Dr. Howard and 
the association have worked hard for 
this legislation both at the Federal and 
State levels, and recently made a trip to 
Washington to talk with many of you 
about the importance of this bill and 
this approach. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp I would ‘ike to include certain 
extraneous materials including a list of 
the cosponsors of this legislation, a re- 
lease by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education on their recent study, 
articles and editorials from the New 
York Times and Fortune on the Carnegie 
Study, an article from the Washington 
Post on the Association of American Col- 
leges survey, and a New York Times 
article on college belt tightening. 

I include the material as follows: 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION GIFT INCENTIVE 
Act OF 1971 
COSPONSORS 

Mr. ANDERSON of Dlinois (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. LENT, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. POWELL, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr, FRENZEL, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. PREYER of 
North Carolina, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. THONE, Mr. 
HOSMER, Mr. TERRY, Mr, KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr, HAL- 
PERN, Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. Bray, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. Quire, Mr. J. WILLIAM STAN- 
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ton of Ohio, Mr. McKay, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Veysry, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. YATRON, Mr. MYERS, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. Roz, Mr. HUTCHINSON). 


CARNEGIE COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


New York, N.Y., December 3.—America’s 
colleges and universities are in the midst of 
a financial crisis unmatched in its impact 
in any previous period in history. Many are 
continuing to operate only through the 
sacrifice of some of the programs and services 
normally considered important to their mis- 
sions, An alarming number of others are 
headed in the same direction. 

Nationally, some 1,000 institutions, enroll- 
ing 4 million (56 percent) of the students 
are considered “heading for financial trou- 
ble.” Another 640 institutions, enrolling 
about 1.6 million (21 percent) of the stu- 
dents in the nation are considered “in finan- 
cial difficulty.” An additional 800 institu- 
tions enrolling about 1.7 million students 
(23 percent) are considered “not in trouble.” 

These estimates were developed by the 
staff of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education from findings of "on site” studies 
of 41 institutions. The estimates were made 
by weighting types and sizes of colleges and 
universities in the country according to their 
relative representation among all institu- 
tions. Specialized institutions of types not 
represented in the “fon site” studies were not 
included in the staff projections. In all, ap- 
proximately 66 percent of the total weight- 
ed sample of 2,340 institutions were either 
“headed for financial trouble” or already “in 
financial difficulty.” (For more data from 
the Carnegie Commission staff projections 
see attached table.) 

The institutions that are “headed for 
financial trouble” or are “in financial diffi- 
culty” are caught up inthe worst of a situa- 
tion in which demands for access, service, 
innovation and higher quality are rising 
rapidly but income has not risen fast enough 
to keep pace with rising costs. This cost- 
income squeeze had 29 (or 71 percent) of 
the institutions in the “on site” studies 
either “headed for financial trouble” or “in 
financial difficulty.” 

Preliminary findings based on the “on site” 
studies were announced today by Dr. Clark 
Kerr, chairman of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion, and Dr. Earl F, Cheit, professor of busi- 
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ness administration and former executive 
vice-chancellor, University of California, 
Berkeley, who directed the investigations 
and wrote the project report. The study was 
supported by both the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education and the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

According to the financial classifications 
developed by Cheit, institutions are con- 
sidered “in financial difficulty” if because of 
their financial condition they have cut back 
on services that they regard as important 
parts of their programs. Institutions are con- 
sidered “headed for trouble” if, at the time 
of the study, they had been able to meet 
current responsibilities without reducing im- 
portant services but were unable to assure 
they could do so much longer or could not 
plan support for evolving program growth. 

The fact that a college was classified as “in 
financial difficulty” does not warrant a judg- 
ment about the quality of its programs or 
its administration. In fact, it could indicate 
that an institution is doing relatively more 
than others to maintain its quality while 
bringing its income and expenditures into 
balance. Some of the highest quality in- 
stitutions from an academic point of view 
fall into this category. For example, at New 
York University, one of the institutions in 
this category, a full statement published in 
December 1969 set forth reasons why the 
university could not continue operations at 
then current levels without adjustments. A 
25-member University Commission was ap- 
pointed to review the situation. A committee 
on the effective use of faculty resources re- 
ported within a month that in order to 
maintain faculty salaries at competitive 
levels for the next two years, modest in- 
creases in teaching loads and other econ- 
omies should be put into effect. 

It is also emphasized by Kerr and Cheit 
that there are far more institutions in each 
of the financial categories than were studied 
in the “on site” investigations. Some of the 
institutions ranked “in financial difficulty” 
are in relatively better financial condition 
than some of the 500 or more others that 
fall into that category on the basis of a 
total national sample. 

Entitled “The New Depression in Higher 
Education,” Cheit’s report will be pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
will be available in February 1971. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER, AND ENROLLMENT, OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY FINANCIAL STATUS, UNITED STATES, SPRING 1970 
Based on the results of the Cheit sample survey, with institutions and enrollment weighted to represent their true proportions of total institutions and total enrollment, by type and control of institution} 
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1 Total includes comprehensive colleges and 2-year colleges, but data for these types of insti- 
tutions are not shown separately, since there were relatively few of these institutions in the study 
sample; total excludes specialized institutions of higher education, which were not included in 


FINANCIAL CLASSIFICATION OF 41 SELECTED U.S. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
The 12 schools found to be “‘not in finan- 
cial trouble” at the time of the study are: 
College of San Mateo 
Flint Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
Hamilton College 
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Number Cin thousands) 
Percent 


significant. 


Howard University 

Meredith College 

Mills College 

Morgan State College 

St. Cloud State College 
University of North Carolina 
University of Texas 
Whitman College 


institutions by control and type 


Notin 
trouble 


Headed for 
trouble 


In financial 


All 
institutions difficulty 


240 790 905 
12 41 47 


30 85 -50 
19 15 30 
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19 62 19 
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29 28- 
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22 25 


the study. All numbers have been rounded, because precise numbers are not statistically 


Source: Carnegie Commission on Higher Education staff. 


The 18 colleges and universities considered 
“headed for financial trouble” are: 

Albion College 

Allegheny College 

Carleton College 

Central Michigan University 

City Colleges of Chicago 

Cumberland. College 
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Harvard University 

Knox College 

Mesa College 

Ohio University 

Pomona College 

Portland State University 

Syracuse University 

University of Chicago 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

University of Oregon 

These 11 colleges and universities are con- 
sidered “in financial difficulty”: 

Beloit College 

Boston College 

Fish University 

Huston-Tillotson College 

New York University 

St. Louis University 

San Diego State College 

Stanford University 

Tougaloo College 

Tulane University 

University of California, Berkeley 

Source: Earl F. Cheit, The New Depres- 
sion in Higher Education, McGraw-Hill, New 
York (at press). 


COLLEGE FINANCIAL CRISIS FOUND IN 
CARNEGIE STUDY 
(By M. A, Farber) 

A “new depression” has struck American 
colleges and universities and their deepening 
financial plight can be overcome only by a 
massive national effort, according to a study 
released yesterday by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. Dr. Earl F. Cheit, 
who directed the study for the commission, 
said an adequate effort to assure the sol- 
vency and growth of the institutions could 
cost an additional several hundred million 
dollars more annually. 

Dr. Clark Kerr, the commission chairman, 
warned that higher education was facing 
“the greatest financial crisis it has ever had” 
with two-thirds of the nation's colleges and 
universities either in grave financial diffi- 
culty or headed that way. 

If the institutions are to prosper, he said, 
the Federal and state governments will have 
to contribute substantially more funds than 
in the past. At the same time, the institu- 
tions must cut their costs and raise tuition 
as much as is realistic. 

The 250-page study, on which Dr. Kerr’s 
estimate was based, examined 41 private and 
public colleges and universities of all types 
in 21 states and the District of Columbia and 
found that 70 per cent of these were either in 
financial difficulty or “headed for trouble.” 
It is become increasingly evident in recent 
years. 

The “essence” of the problem, the study 
said, is that costs and income are both ris- 
ing on the whole but costs are rising at a 
steady or a slowly growing rate while income 
is ‘growing at a declining rate. 

“Either the schools must find» more new 
money, or make cuts, or do both,” the study 
said, “These are the financial facts con- 
fronting most college and university admin- 
istrators.” 

Other key points in the study included: 

The financial crisis arose two or three years 
ago after a decade of “unprecedented” ex- 
pansion that “may well have made” overex- 
tended institutions more vulnerable, 

Decisions about reforming the institutions 
in the next decade will be influenced more 
by the institutions’ financial situation than 
by any other single factor. 

All types of institutions are affected by the 
crisis, with large, private universities in the 
most financial difficulty and public institu- 
tions in the South and two-year community 
colleges in the least trouble. 

Most institutions are at an “intermediate” 
level of difficulty but even institutions rated 
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“not in trouble” can expect severe problems 
if present trends continued. 

Although most institutions have become 
“cost conscious,” many have “not yet” done 
enough to reduce expenditures and increase 
income. Still, the crisis is forcing a re-exami- 
nation of educational “priorities.” 

Campus disruptions have led to “impor- 
tant” new costs “reasonably governable” and 

Few,-if any, college and university presi- 
dents interviewed in the study said they be- 
lieve that the public understood their finan- 
cial concerns, 

To restore needed, public confidence, insti- 
tutions must demonstrate that they are 
“reasonably governable” and efficient and 
that they have a “unifying set of purposes.” 
In recent years, “the burden of proof of the 
value of educational financing has shifted” 
to the institutions, 


“ILLUSTRATIVE” INSTITUTIONS 


The 41 institutions are “illustrative” of the 
principal types of colleges and universities, 
said Dr. Cheit, who was formerly executive 
vice chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Financial situation was not 
considered in selecting them, he added. 

After conducting interviews last May and 
reviewing data, Dr. Cheit and his staff placed 
each institution in one of three categories: 
“Not in Trouble,” “Headed for Trouble” and 
“In Financial Difficulties.” 

An institution was put in the “In Financial 
Difficulty” category if it had already made, 
or was about to make, cuts that “fairly 
judged” by the institution or Dr. Cheit “af- 
fect essential services or quality.” 

An institution that was able to meet cur- 
rent responsibilities without reducing qual- 
ity, but could not guarantee that standard 
or plan for growth, was classified as “Headed 
for Trouble.” 

An institution that could meet its pres- 
ent quality and program standards, and plan 
ahead with some assurance, was labeled “Not 
in Trouble.” 

The study emphasized that placement in 
a category did not reflect the “academic or 
educational excellence” of any institution. 
Some institutions, it noted, were classified 
“In Financial Difficulty” precisely because 
“good management is making the changes 
necessary to remedy financial problems.” 


11 SCHOOLS “IN DIFFICULT” 


Dr. Cheit put 11 colleges and universities 
in the “In Financial Difficulty” category, in- 
cluding Stanford University, the University 
of California, Berkeley, New York University 
and Tulane University. 

James Hester, president of New York Uni- 
versity, objected yesterday to this classifica- 
tion of his institution. He said the cuts made 
at New York University were designed not to 
diminish the quality of the institution’s 
program. 

The study itself said that N.Y.U. was a 
borderline case close to the “Headed for 
Trouble” category. 

Stanford also issued a statement in Palo 
Alto, Calif. yesterday underscoring the steps 
that it was taking to retain quality while 
cutting back some programs and services. 

The institutions in the “In Financial Dif- 
ficulty” group are distinguished by the fol- 
lowing characteristics, the study said: all 
nine private institutions are deficit financ- 
ing and the two public institutions are on 
“stand-still” budgets, faculty and admin- 
istrative positions are being cut back or 
“frozen,” student-faculty ratios are increas- 
ing, instructional programs are being re- 
duced, budgets for campus research insti- 
tutes are being lowered. 

Eighteen colleges and universities, includ- 
ing Harvard University, the University of 
Chicago; the University..of Michigan and 
Syracuse University, were placed in the 
“Headed for Trouble” category. This cate- 
gory, the study said, is “typical of higher 
education.” 
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In general, the study said, these institu- 
tions have undertaken “five strategies” to 
lessen. their financial plight: postponing, 
belt-tightening, marginal reallocations, 
scrambling for funds and “planning and 
worrying.” 

“Although many administrators recognize 
the real possibility of severe crises ahead,” 
the study noted, “it seems fair to say that 
these strategies do not yet reflect a response 
to either the underlying causes of the finan- 
cial depression in higher education or to a 
reexamination of the schools’ missions or 
long run-prospects. Nor do they purport to 
work major changes in the schools’ structure 
or character.” 

Some institutions, the study said, “are 
willing to gamble, believing that it would be 
a mistake to compromise heavily with the 
present downturn. They believe a better 
Strategy is to avoid major concessions until 
they are necessary, for the ground thereby 
lost would be hard to recover.” 


HEALTH CALLED “RELATIVE” 


Of the 41 institutions in the study, 12 
were rated “Not in trouble,” including the 
University of Texas, the University of North 
Carolina, Hamilton College, Saint Cloud State 
College in Minnesota and Flint Community 
Junior College in Michigan. 

The study cautioned that the “relative 
health” of the institutions in this group de- 
pended on continued support. “None,” it 
said, “are premanently shielded from a pro- 
longed downturn.” 

The “Not in Trouble” institutions include 
relatively more public than private institu- 
tions; among the private schools the classi- 
fications includes relative schools from the 
South are more heavily represented in this 
group, as are the two-year colleges. Among 
the primarily black schools, those “Not in 
Trouble” are the large ones, and among the 
liberal arts colleges in this category are the 
smaller ones. 

UNIVERSITIES IN DANGER 

The alarm over the fiscal crisis of the uni- 
versities, sounded by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, will shock even 
expert observers of the nation’s campuses, 

The issue is no longer one of emergency 
belt-tightening. The question now is how 
long the majority of colleges and universi- 
ties will be able to discharge fully their duty 
to their students and to the country. Higher 
education is, in the words of Dr. Clark Kerr, 
the commission’s chairman, “in its worst 
financial crisis” since it began on this conti- 
nent 300 years ago. 

The warning is based on a detailed study 
of the fiscal condition of 41 selected cam- 
puses representing every institutional proto- 
type. The commission concludes that 500 
institutions are already in acute financial 
difficulty, while another 1,000 can be expected 
to move into that category in the near fu- 
ture. Even Harvard, with its towering pres- 
tige and high endowment, is among the uni- 
versities found “headed for trouble.” Indeed, 
the great research universities, particularly 
the private ones, are most seriously threat- 
ened, 

Costs are rising at an ever-steeper rate, 
while, the universities’ income from all 
sources is growing at a declining rate, In- 
flationary pressures are entirely beyond the 
institutions’ control. Mounting costs of 
keeping up with the explosion of knowl- 
edge—expanding libraries, expensive com- 
puters and laboratories, and the exploration 
of new fields of research—can be pared only 
at the risk of a serious decline in scholar- 
ship and .service. The roller-coaster course 
of research support—up at times of pros- 
perity and down at the first signs of reces- 
sion—makes staffing and budgeting chaotic. 

. * s. . . 

The cólleges`and universities themselves 
can take some immediate steps to improve 
their ‘condition, In an’ atmosphere of opti- 
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mism and growth, some academic programs, 
particularly on the graduate level, were ex- 
panded too rapidly in quest.of quick prestige. 
Too little thought was given to the hus- 
banding of professorial time and talent. 

Excesses of affluence—by no means con- 
fined to the management of higher educa- 
tion—ought to be corrected. But the impend- 
ing disaster cannot be averted without the 
rapid infusion of public funds, largely by the 
Federal government. 

The future capacity of higher education to 
serve the country’s youth, and the nation it- 
self, is in jeopardy at the very moment when 
its top priority ought to be the costly un- 
finished task of extending equal educational 
opportunities to the poor and deprived. The 
surest way for a university to head for fiscal 
trouble, warns Earl F. Cheit, director of the 
study, is “aspiration for high quality—and a 
social conscience.” Yet the decline of the 
quality in teaching and research, and the 
atrophy of the universities’ social conscience, 
would be a calamity for the nation’s intel- 
lectual, social and economic future, 


A PURELY ACADEMIC DEPRESSION 


About two-thirds of the nation’s colleges 
and universities, with a total of some 5,600,- 
000 students, are either in financial difficulty 
or headed for it. That estimate was made re- 
cently by the staff of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education; the estimate was 
based on a report prepared for the commis- 
sion and the Ford Foundation by Earl F. 
Cheit, a professor of business administration 
at Berkeley—where he was once an adminis- 
trator (executive vice chancellor). The Cheit 
report, entitled The New Depression in Higher 
Education, is based on detailed on-site cam- 
pus interviews at a sample of forty-one in- 
stitutions, ranging from large private univer- 
sities like Harvard to small two-year public 
community and parochial colleges. The report 
will be published this month. 

Cheit divided the forty-one selected schools 
and universities into three categories: “in 
financial difficulty,” “headed for financial dif- 
ficulty,” or “‘not in financial difficulty.” In- 
stitutions were put in the first category if 
financial problems had forced them to give 
up services or programs earlier considered 
essential. Those “headed for financial diffi- 
culty” either could not count on continuing 
current services or programs or could not 
plan for reasonable program growth. 

Dr. Cheit found that most chancellors, 
presidents, provosts, and deans trace the be- 
ginning of their financial difficulties to the 
last three or four years, when Several things 
happened at once: there was a decline in the 
rate of income growth, an increase in the 
range of activities considered desirable on 
campus—many more expensive graduate pro- 
grams were initiated, for example—and a rise 
in academic standards. In short, costs rose 
rapidly while income rose slowly. 

In response to this new condition, which 
came hard on the heels of lush days earlier 
in the decade, schools first declined new obli- 
gations, then scaled down new activities, then 
reduced costs, such as maintenance, that 
were not central to the academic program— 
and finally made cuts in the academic pro- 
gram itself. Cheit says his classifications are 
not intended to be judgments of the quality 
of programs in different schools or, for that 
matter, the quality of management. “In any 
given case a school could be ‘in financial dif- 
ficulty’ precisely because it has good manage- 
ment which is making the changes necessary 
to remedy financial problems.” 

Among the- eleven institutions in the sam- 
ple judged to be in financial difficulty are 
such prestigious schools as Stanford and the 
University of California at Berkeley, as well 
as New York University and Fisk University 
(which is one of the most prominent 6f the 
predominantly black schools). What is 
notable about these eleven is the dispro- 
portionate representation of private colleges, 
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small black colleges, and colleges in urban 
settings. The income squeeze has been build- 
ing up for a long time at private colleges, 
which also discovered in recent years that 
the new programs and generally higher 
standards were not matched by larger gifts 
and could not be offset by higher tuition. 
The small black colleges, most of which have 
a history of poverty and anemic endowments, 
were especially vulnerable to the new squeeze 
and suffered additionally from new competi- 
tive pressures as the best of their faculty re- 
ceived offers from institutions eager to inte- 
grate. Urban schools generally have had to 
bear higher student-aid costs. 


DEALING WITH DIFFICULTY 


All of the schools in financial difficulty are 
freezing or cutting back faculties, requiring 
teachers to handle larger classes, and gen- 
erally reducing instructional and research 
programs. New York University will have to 
borrow to cover a $5-million deficit this 
school year and it has also sold off some of 
its assets to raise funds. Fisk carried a $1- 
million deficit last year and is using up en- 
dowment at a rate that will leave it with 
none in three or four years. St. Louis Univer- 
sity has closed its school of dentistry, four 
engineering departments, and a science 
school. At Berkeley the student-faculty ratio 
is increasing, the number of graduate stu- 
dents and teaching assistants is being re- 
duced, and planned faculty raises have been 
canceled. 

The eighteen institutions “headed for fi- 
nancial difficulty" include such national re- 
search-oriented universities as Harvard, Chi- 
cago, and Michigan; liberal-arts colleges such 
as Carleton and Pomona; and the City Col- 
leges of Chicago. The schools on this list are 
by definition not reducing basic educational 
quality to stay solvent, but they are trimming 
expenses, raising tuition, and scrambling 
harder for private contributions. At Harvard, 
expenses grew at a rate of $12 million a year 
during the 1960's, triggering cutbacks that 
have “severely weakened" the administration 
of the School of Education, School of Design, 
and Divinity School. Other parts of the uni- 
versity, including its famed medical school, 
are now similarly threatened. 

The University of Chicago expects a deficit 
this year that will require it to spend en- 
dowment principal. The university has re- 
cently moved heavily and expensively into 
community service and is under pressure to 
pay for neighborhood day-care centers. In 
addition, campus concern about pollution 
has caused the school to shift operating fuels 
from coal to gas at an added cost of $2 mil- 
lion a year, Little Knox College, in central 
Tilinois, is suffering from increased competi- 
tion with the University of Illinois and has 
had to pay heavily for a variety of staff costs 
associated with the need to head off campus 
disturbances. 

The twelve schools and universities that 
are not in financial difficulty include only 
two large research-oriented universities, both 
of which are state-supported—Texas and 
North Carolina. Texas is an exceptional case 
because, in addition to its public support, it 
has been endowed with some oil-rich land- 
holdings. With the exception of Howard Uni- 
versity, a medium-sized, predominantly black 
school, all the rest are small. In general, 
Cheit has indicated, he found it harder to 
account for certain schools not being in fi- 
nancial difficulty these days than to explain 
why others are in difficulty. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES: DEFICITS EXPECTED 
(By Eric Wentworth) 

Two hundred sixty one private colleges 
and universities among 540 in a nationwide 
survey were expecting deficits before the 
current academic year began the Association 
of American Colleges reported yesterday. 

Some schools appeared too optimistic, the 
AAC warned, and the actual number with 
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deficits this year should prove even higher. 
The association coupled its detailed new re- 
port on the sudden money crisis in higher ed- 
ucation with a strong plea for more federal 
aid. 

Of the 261 schools projecting 1970-71 defi- 
cits, the AAC said, 56 were expecting red-ink 
figures amounting to at least 8 per cent of 
their operating budgets. For one unnamed 
school, the projected deficit was 29 per cent. 

The 540 schools in the survey—including 
those in the black—were expecting collec- 
tively a total net deficit of about $62 million 
or 1.46 per cent of their combined operating 
budgets, the AAC added. 

This works out to an average deficit of 
about $115,000 per school. 


FOUR YEARS COVERED 


The survey covers four years back to 
1967-68, when the 540 schools enjoyed a cor- 
responding average net surplus of $39,000. 
With costs rising and income lagging, this 
average skidded to a $20,000 net deficit in 
1968-69 and then plunged to a $103,000 defi- 
cit last year. 

The AAC report, an analysis of responses to 
a confidential 16-page questionnaire this 
past year, complements a study released last 
month by the Carnegie Higher Education 
Commission. 

The Carnegie staff, expanding on a close 
look at 41 campuses, concluded that some 
540 private and public institutions were “in 
financial difficulty” with 1,000 more headed 
that way. 

The AAC limited its survey to private four- 
year colleges and universities, though its 
roughly 900 members include public insti- 
tutions too. It reported about a 75 per cent 
response to the questionnaire, and said the 
results reliably reflect private campuses all 
over the country, small and large, independ- 
ent and church-related. 

Together, these two reports will be basic 
ammunition for the academic establishment 
in seeking greater federal support in the 
months ahead. Congress will be tackling 
new legislation to replace expiring higher 
education aid measures as well as appropria- 
tions for the year starting July 1. 


GRANTS FOR FACILITIES 


Schools in the AAC survey most frequently 
said they favor federal grants for new facili- 
ties. In descending order, they also prefer 
general-use institutional grants, grants to 
students, facilities loams, a federally sup- 
ported student loan bank, other student 
loans, income tax credits, for students, inter- 
est subsidies, and categorical grants for re- 
search and other specific programs. 

Favored least, in fact opposed by many 
schools, is federal aid channeled through 
state governments. 

The AAC survey confirms that higher edu- 
cation’s costs are soaring on all sides, from 
faculty salaries to added services, with in- 
flation providing a relentless updraft. 

It reports that. schools everywhere were 
scrambling to boost tuition and step up 
fund-raising, and all too frequently were dip- 
ping into their endowments to make ends 
meet. It also notes that some schools ap- 
peared to be covering deficits for the moment 
by applying tuition income received for serv- 
ices yet to be rendered. 

Schools raising tuition rates while admit- 
ting more disadvantaged students needing 
financial help are putting an ever-heavier 
strain on their student aid budgets, the AAC 
said. 

SOME SCHOOLS CRITICIZED 


The report, written by AAC Research Di- 
rector William W. Jellema, criticizes a num- 
ber of schools for “unwarranted optimism” 
in projecting increased income this year from 
tuition or gifts. 

It says that while some individual schools 
might increase tuition income by a “heroic 
effort” to enroll more students, such im- 
provement was impossible on a national scale. 
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“There are simply not enough students 
available of the academic quality that these 
colleges and universities have traditionally 
admitted to make such optimistic projections 
come true,” the report warns. 

The AAC was equally skeptical about 
schools expecting sudden upswings in gift 
income. A number of schools, it reported, 
“project a rise in unrestricted gift and grant 
income of 25 per cent for 1970-71 even though 
their income from this source had declined 
the previous year by nearly 6 per cent.” 

The report says it appeared that schools 
with smaller deficits tended to count on in- 
creased income while those with large red- 
ink figures sought to balance their books 
with spending cuts. 

While the average 1970-71 budget pro- 
jected by the 540 schools was $115,000 in 
deficit, the AAC said enrollment size led to 
marked variations. Schools with 500 students 
or less expected on average a deficit of $41,- 
000, but those with more than 4,000 students 
expected an average $558,000 deficit. 


COLLEGES Over U.S. CUTTING SERVICES 


SOME ALSO REDUCING FACULTY, AND A FEW 
SMALL SCHOOLS ARE EXPECTED TO CLOSE 


(By Andrew H. Malcolm) 


The nation’s colleges and universities, 
severely pinched between rapidly escalating 
costs and lagging incomes, are adopting a 
wide range of strict economy measures. The 
steps range from abolition of departments 
and reductions in faculty to cutbacks in 
snow shoveling and lawn mowing. 

Inflation, cuts in Federal spending and 
dwindling endowment incomes. from invest- 
ment portfolios have brought to many 
schools the first serious retrenchment and 
deficits since the Depression 40 years ago. 

For most of these institutions, large and 
small, public and private, the golden days of 
the late 1950's and early 1960's, when budgets 
got minimal serutiny and growth was taken 
for granted, are gone. 

Many educators in a series of, interviews 
across the country said the economy moves 
had not yet seriously affected the over-all 
quality of higher education, although they 
might begin to in a year or two. In: some 
more serious cases, they said, a few smaller 
schools were expected to close. 

Many of these administrators and teachers 
said, however, that despite the immediate 
budgetary deficits and headaches, the current 
Spartan era might,in the long run actually 
improve college educations by. forcing more 
educational self-analysis, increased admin- 
istrative and instructional efficiency and bet- 
ter long-range planning. 


TUITION-RISE PROBLEMS 


While “pinching their millions,” as one 
university officer put it, colleges have special 
difficulties. For example, tuitions,- which 
cover only a portion of the actual educa- 
tional costs, anyway, can only be raised so 
much before a school prices itself out of 
the economic range of a desirable mix of 
students. 

Ricardo Mestres, treasurer and a vice presi- 
dent of Princeton University, said that un- 
like many industries also encountering eco- 
nomic problems, “higher education cannot 
offset inflation by increased productivity or 
automation.” 

The results have been cutbacks wherever 
possible. 

Princeton, for instance, is faced with a 
possible $5.5-million deficit next year. To 
trim this, tuition is expected to rise, for the 
fourth straight year, by $300 to $2,800. The 
over-all staff of 3,200 will be chopped by more 
than 100 persons by attrition and dismissals. 

The computer center’s $2-million budget, 
among others, was cut by $185,000 and the 
library’s present $4.6-million allocation was 
frozen, although ‘enrollment will grow by 
200. 

Seven “new buildings opefied in recent 
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years, but the 180 janitors and’ ground- 
keepers will be reduced through attrition by 
10 annually for the next few years. 

“The grass may not be mowed quite as 
often,” said Foster Jaocbs, who is in charge 
of the physical plant, “offices may be cleaned 
every other day and the snow won't be 
shoveled quite as fast.” 


RENTS EXPECTED TO RISE 


Rents for university-owned housing will 
probably increase 10 per cent and salary 
raises will be hard to come by. About 20 
faculty members may also be dismissed. 

At Notre Dame, officials let some teaching 
vacancies go unfilled and tenure, promotions 
and contract renewals were scrutinized very 
carefully, “There's a certain feeling that 
there has been a little carelessness at times 
in the past,” said the provost, the Rev. James 
T. Burtchaell, 

The university’s communication arts and 
computing science departments have also 
been discontinued. 

Stanford has adopted a four-year budget- 
cutting plan. This year that meant reduc- 
tions in spending on things “good to do but 
not necessary,” and it aroused some hostility 
among the faculty. 

Seven branches lost budget funds, includ- 
ing humanities and sciences ($241,641) , med- 
icine ($220,000), and the overseas campuses 
($91,000). 

The University of California at Berkeley 
will lose 100 faculty members in the next 
fiscal year unless the state’s budget. pro- 
posals are increased. Faculty pay has not been 
raised. There is a freeze on hiring. And out- 
of-state travel has been banned. 

Evening and weekend library hours have 
been shortened and the library's card cata- 
logues are months out of date for lack of 
help. 

New York University’s faculty has been al- 
lowed to decrease by 5 per cent, officials said. 
All building renovations have been halted. 
The maintenance budget was cut 10 per cent 
and telephone service reduced `20 per cent. 
A shuttle bus service between campuses was 
also eliminated. 

AUSTERITY AT COLUMBIA 

In addition, some special, non.self-support- 
ing academic programs, mostly in the School 
of Continuing Education, died. 

“We've squeezed everything possible but 
quality,” said the school’s chancellor, Allan 
M. Cartter. 

Faced with a current $15-million deficit, 
Columbia University’s new president, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. McGill, spent a major part of his first 
months in office designing a five-year auster- 
ity plan that will mean, among other things, 
elimination of the School of Arts’ theater arts 
division. ? 

A faculty reduction and an end to a “sig- 
nificant" number of courses in the 28 aca- 
demic departments of arts and sciences have 
also been announced. 

At Yale, heating has been turned off dur- 
ing weekends in buildings not being used, 
and construction of a 10-story building for 
surgery and obstetrics has been postponed 
indefinitely. 

Penn State has eliminated foreign travel, 
all but emergency overtime, some mainte- 
nance and all classes with fewer than eight 
students. 

College educators are aware of the poten- 
tial effects of such cutbacks, Dr. Roger Wi 
Heyns, Berkeley’s chancellor, said: “It takes 
a long time to get a reputation like ours, 
but only a short time for that reputation to 
go down the drain.” Few, however, see any 
choice at present. 

Dr. Hans H. Jenny, vice president for fi- 
nance and business of the College of Wooster 
(Ohio) said, “Some pruning of the educa- 
tional tree is definitely in order,” 

Just last month John J. Pershing College 
in Beatrice, Neb., closed when trustees at 
the four-year-old institution ran out of oper- 
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ating funds despite a drive by the 385 
students. 

Other small schools, including Franklin 
and Marshall in Lancaster, Pa., and John F. 
Kennedy College in Wahoo, Neb., are strug- 
gling to meet the dollar demands of rapidly 
accumulating deficits in what the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education calls the 
“new depression." 

So far, they have been successful. But The- 
odore Dillon, the president at Kennedy, noted 
yesterday, “We're gaining some ground but 
it’s such a long road.” 

Dr. Jenny, who made a long study of col- 
lege financing, said, “The market will cer- 
tainly weed out some of the smaller aca- 
demically weak and less financially sound in- 
stitutions.” But he thought conditions would 
ease substantially within three to five years. 

CANADIAN JOBS EYED 

Some unemployed instructors, meanwhile, 
said they would leave the country; a number 
for Canada where, they said, many positions 
were open. 

Other professors will assume heavier teach- 
ing loads. But that, in turn, will require a 
serious re-thinking of their entire approach 
to teaching the course—a development many 
view as healthy. 

For administrators, Penn State's vice presi- 
dent for finance, Robert A. Patterson, said, 
the tough times have encouraged more so- 
phisticated methods of programing, plan- 
ning and budgeting plus an increased aware- 
ness of the need for efficiency and produc- 
tivity. 

During the more afluent times, added Ray 
Bacchetti, Stanford’s associate provost, col- 
leges were not self-critical enough and rarely 
examined every proposal and program with 
the crucial. question: why? Now they must. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Congress marked the observ- 
ance of the 53d anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the modern Republic of 
Lithuania. In addition to this annivers- 
ary, it also observes the 720th annivers- 
ary of the formation of the Lithuanian 
State when Mindaugas the Great uni- 
fied all Lithuanian. principalities into 
one kingdom in 1251. 

Both Houses of the Congress have re- 
cently adopted resolutions calling for 
freedom for the people of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, indicating our con- 
cern for captive peoples and our sym- 
pathy for their desire for liberation. The 
importance of the intent of Congress and 
the annual commemoration of this an- 
niversary is the reaffirmation of our un= 
derstanding of the plight of oppressed 
people anywhere in the world and our 
determination never to forget these 
people. 

As the leader of the free world, we 
have an obligation to remember those 
who are less fortunate and who live un- 
der the rule of tyranny. That is the 
purpose of our participation in these 
anniversary ceremonies and that is 
why I urge the President’ to take all ap- 
propriate steps to make our position 
known in the world community. 
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CITY MOURNS LOSS OF BELOVED 
OFFICER 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in this day and age when our 
youth look at the police with such 
derision, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article about 
a police officer who was loved and re- 
spected by children and adults alike. 
“Tiny” Hansen was the epitome of the 
good police officer. He had a rapport with 
children that was exceptional and it was 
a relationship that continued even after 
his retirement. His career was long and 
distinguished, and the following article 
by Everett Johannes which appeared in 
the Alameda Times-Star recently, ex- 
presses more eloquently than I ever 
could, the excellence of this fine indi- 
vidual: 

City Mourns Loss oF BELOVED OFFICER 

(By Everett Johannes) 


He was a big man, standing six foot four, 
and he did a big job during his 24 years on 
the Alameda police force. 

Probably no police officer in Alameda’s his- 
tory was more respected than William N. 
“Tiny” Hansen, who died Saturday of a 
heart ailment at the age of 66. 

his long service as an Alameda 
police officer, Hansen captured the imagina- 
tion of hundreds of Alameda school children 
through his work with the Junior Traffic 
Patrol. 

He served for 17 years as Alameda Police 
Juvenile Officer and he had a special fond- 
ness for the children he worked with and 
guided during that period. 

A native of Bakersfield, he came to Ala- 
meda in 1937 and was to remain the rest of 
his life here. 

He service as an Alameda police of- 
ficer in 1937 and stayed on the job until a 
heart ailment forced his retirement in 1961. 


BOOSTER 


A big booster of Alameda, he belonged 
to the Masons, the Shrine, Royal Arch Ma- 
sons—and once played football for the Ala- 
meda Elks in charity games. 

He had a particular hold on the imagina- 
tion of Alameda youngster because of his un- 
derstanding of their views and also because 
he was a man they could look up to. 

After his retirement from the police force, 
he worked for a sporting goods company and 
also was manager of an Alameda apartment 
house. 

But his lifelong interest was in children. 
As juvenile officer in the city, he was known 
for his dedication to the youngsters. 

He not only handled immediate cases in- 
volving juveniles but made it a point to “fol- 
low up” on the cases and make certain the 
children Kept on the straight and narrow 


path. 

The high esteem in which he was held is 
borne out by letters he received at the time 
of his retirement from the Police Depart- 
ment. 

“Just what are we old-timers going to do 
with you off the police force?” Congressman 
George P. Miller wrote to him. 

“Driving into my parking place back of 
the City Hall will never be the same without 
your cheerful greetings.” 

SERVICE 


And Assemblyman Robert W. Crown wrote: 
“May I take this opportunity to commend 
you on your many years of diligent service 
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to your community, and extend to you my 
personal good wishes on your plans for re- 
tirement from the Alameda Police Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hansen is survived by his wife of 37 
years, Mary Beth, of the family home at 3110 
Adams St., and a son, William Hansen, 25, 
Merritt College student. 

In his career before serving on the Ala- 
meda Police Force, he also served as a spe- 
cial investigator for Earl Warren, then Ala- 
meda County district attorney. 

And he held the Legion of Honor Award 
from the Order of DeMolay, honorary life 
membership in the California Congress of 
the Parents-Teachers Association, and was a 
founder of the Northern California Juvenile 
Officers Association, 

The greatest tribute to Hansen, after his 
death, was paid by a fellow Alameda police 
officer, perhaps, 

“*Tiny’ was an officer’s officer,” 
simply. 


he said 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, over 30 years 
have passed since the Soviet-Russian 
occupation of the Baltic State of Lithu- 
ania first began in June 1940. 

Since that time, Lithuanians have 
waged continuous organized resistance 
movements against foreign occupation 
forces, both the Nazis of Germany in 
1941, and the Soviet occupation forces 
before and since. The resistance has been 
through both armed guerrilla warfare, 
which ended in 1952, and since that time, 
resistance by passive means. 

The Soviet persecution of dissenters 
continues, exemplified by the Simas 
Kudirka-Coast Guard tragedy, and death 
sentences imposed on two Jews and & 
Lithuanian, Vytautas Simokaitis, for 
trying to escape from Communist rule. 

The United States still maintains dip- 
lomatic relations with the former free 
Government of Lithuania, refusing to 
recognize the forced “incorporation” of 
Lithuania into the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. All U.S. Presidents 
since the Soviet takeover of Lithuania 
in 1940 have restated our Nation’s non- 
recognition policy of the occupation of 
Lithuania by Soviet Russia. 

This month, Americans of Lithuanian 
descent or origin are commemorating 
two important anniversaries. The first is 
the 720th anniversary of the formation 
of the Lithuanian state when Mindaugas 
the Great unified all the Lithuanian 
principalities into one kingdom in 1251. 
The second anniversary is the 53d anni- 
versary of the establishment of the mod- 
ern Republic of Lithuana on February 
16, 1918, an independent government lost 
in 1940. 

Let. us join with the over 1 million 
Americans of Lithuanian origin in the 
commemoration of these two anniver- 
saries, insisting that the Soviet Russian 
colonial empire extend freedom and in- 
dependence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and other captive na- 
tions unjustly occupied and denied their 
places among the world’s nations, 
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PRISON INMATES STUDY AT 
HAGERSTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, a highly 
commendable program of education for 
inmates at the Maryland Correctional 
Training Center in Hagerstown has been 
started. The program started with an 
English course given by Miss Rachel 
Sheetz to 11 of the inmates at the 
training center. At the present time six 
prisoners are studying as regular stu- 
dents at the Hagerstown Junior College. 
The prisoners are treated the same as 
any other college students and are doing 
very well in their course work. They re- 
turn to the training center in the eve- 
ning. This is an outstanding program. 
Too often prisons have existed as more 
repositories of human beings; now, a 
real effort is being made to train prison- 
ers for the world outside. These efforts 
should be encouraged. 

The following articles written by 
Bernie Hayden in the Hagerstown Morn- 
ing Herald chronicle the successes of this 
program: 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 

Herald, Feb. 15, 1971] 
Sıx Men Are STUDENTS BY Day, PRISONERS 
BY NIGHT 
(By Bernie Hayden) 

At 7:30 each weekday morning six inmates 
at the Maryland Correctional Training Cen- 
ter climb into a prison bus. After a 15-min- 
ute drive the vehicle pulls to a stop at 
Hagerstown Junior College. The six prisoners 
step out of the bus and into the academic 
world of books and final exams. 

The six are pioneers in a revolutionary 
educational program that began in Septem- 
ber. They are getting an education and 
adjusting to the world outside while serving 
time for armed robbery, assault and other 
crimes. 

“This goes past the stage of just serving 
time,” says Bill T., a 26-year-old Baltimorean 
who dropped out of school after the eighth 
grade. “Now I see that I do have the ability 
to get a college education.” 

The six student-prisoners completed at 
least one year of college work at the prison, 
where HJC teachers have been offering col- 
lege courses since June 1969, before they 
started commuting to the campus last 
September. 

Their tuition, fees and books are paid 
with state and federal funds through the 
Maryland Department of Education. All six 
earn money for incidental expenses by work- 
ing 12 hours a week at the college. 

The young men say they live a “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde existence” as college 
students during the day and prison inmates 
at night. 

“These fellows don't look any different or 
act any different from the other students,” 
says Miss Elizabeth Sheetz, professor of 
English. 

They wear casual clothes and shaggy hair, 
like college students everywhere. They take 
the same courses the other students take and 
accompany their classes on field trips. They 
participate in extracurricular activities. 

But at 5 each afternoon they must return 
to the Work Release Center down the road 
from MCTC on Maryland 3. All college ac- 
tivities that take place in the evenings or 
on weekends are closed to them. There are no 
dates, no dances, no basketball games. 
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There are other things that remind them 
that they are still prisoners. No special study 
facilities are provided. They have no access 
to a library at night. 

The sound of ping pong games and radios 
makes concentration dificult. “I can’t go tell 
my next door neighbor to turn off his radio— 
he lives here,” Larry W., 23, a native of Bal- 
timore says. 

Each prisoner has his own room, and no 
visiting is allowed. If two of them want to 
study together, one must sit in the hall out- 
side the other’s room, in order to comply 
with prison rules. 

“You're trusted enough to go out to the 
college, but then they come right along and 
open your Christmas packages because they 
don’t trust you,” complains Tony W., 4 21- 
year-old Delaware native who carries a 3.3 
grade average on 4.0 scale, 

Despite the less-than-ideal study ` condi. 
tions, the students maintain good to excel- 
lent grades and win praise from their teach- 
ers. “The work they do is just really terrific,” 
Says Miss Sheetz, who has worked with the 
prisoners since the college first began offer- 
ing courses at MCTC in 1969. “I’ve never been 
disappointed in them one day.” 

Larry, a high school dropout serving the 
third year of a 15-year sentence for armed 
robbery, is on the dean's list with an excep- 
tional 3.5.a grade average. If he wins a parole, 
he wants to transfer his HJC credits to 
Towson College, where he will major in both 
Psychology and sociology. Later, he hopes to 
continue working for a master’s degree and 
a doctorate. 

Despite his outstanding academic work, 
Larry was not accepted by Phi Beta Kappa, 
@ national honorary society. As a prisoner 
he does not meet their standards of good 
citizenship, Larry says. 

The inmates agree, however, that the other 
students have accepted them with hardly a 
second thought, but the adjustment to cam- 
pus life was not easy. “I was kind of super- 
sensitive—almost paranoid,” Larry says. 

“The reaction of the kids is what bowled 
me over,” says Carl Galligan, an HJC coun- 
selor who works with the prisoners. “Our 
Kids have accepted them as students.” 

All six of the inmates expect to graduate 
with Associate of Arts degrees in May. If 
they are paroled they may transfer their 
credits to a four-year college or university 
and continue working for a bachelor’s de- 


gree. 
They have made friends and learned that 

they can succeed. “Their whole outlook has 

changed. They are entirely different men,” 

Miss Sheetz says. “This is a part of re- 

habilitation. When they go back into society 

you don’t want them to be loners,” 

Larry explains, “You're forced to accept the 
Tesponsibility of acting responsible.” 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 
Herald, Feb. 16, 1971] 

MARYLAND. CORRECTIONAL TRAINING CENTER 
INMATES OUTDO AVERAGE HAGERSTOWN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE PUPILS 

(By Bernie Hayden) 

Inmates at the Maryland Correctional 
Training Center “were carrying out for edu- 
cation. Their minds were as sharp as tacks,” 
says. Miss Elizabeth Sheetz, professor of 
English at Hagerstown Junior College. 

Miss Sheets taught a college-level English 
course to 11 inmates at MCTC in June 1969. 
“I was asked to start the program and see 
how it would work,” she says. 

It worked better than anyone had expected, 

Less than two years later 25 inmates are 
taking six courses at the minimum-security 
prison. Six other inmates have been taking 
courses at the HJC campus since September. 

“The men were pleased to be given an op- 
portunity and they lived up to our expecta- 
tions,” says Paul Wagely, director of the 
MCTC educational programs. 
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The project is the only full-time college 
program in the Maryland prison system, ac- 
cording to Wagely, and one of a handful in 
the nation. 

Courses in English, political science, his- 
tory, geography, psychology, speech and 
mathematics are offered at MOTO, according 
to Marvin Grove, coordinator of the college 
program. 

The teachers offer the same courses they 
teach at HJC. The inmates, however are able 
to absorb more information than regular 
students, says Mrs. Patricia Berry, assistant 
professor of geography and history. "They're 
great. They're so interested and involved,” 
she says. 

“I work them harder than the HJC classes,” 
Miss Sheetz says proudly. “They’re far in 
advance of the average HJC student.” The in- 
mates always have their assignments com- 
pleted on time, she continues, and they never 
“make excuses.” 

The.six inmates who commute to HJC 
agree that classes at the prison are more 
lively and stimulating than classes on cam- 
pus, Many HJC students are unenthusiastic 
about college education, they say. 

But at MCTC, the inmates know they are 
getting an unusual opportunity and they 
make the best of it. The teachers are bom- 
barded with questions. The students don’t 
dash for the door when ‘class is over. 

Allan Powell, director of the division of 
humanities at HJC, says that in his first class 
of 21 students, 18 received A's and B’s—all 
“legitimately-earned grades.” “I didn't have 
one experience in the two years I was in- 
volved in the program that was unpleasant,” 
Powell says. 

Classes have to be scheduled carefully be- 
cause only one classroom is available for the 
program. No facilities for laboratory sciences, 
usually required in the freshman year of 
college, are available. 

Because only a limited number of courses, 
may be offered, the college sometimes waives 
the normal prerequisites, Grove says. For in- 
stance, students may take Political Science 
102 before they take Political Science 101. 

The prisoners must meet the same admis- 
sions requirements as regular HJC students— 
& high school diploma or an equivalency cer- 
tificate. But the prison administration care- 
fully screens applicants for the program, 
looking for ability and a sincere desire to get 
an education. 

In September the prison administration 
decided to allow the “six best students” in 
the program to attend classes at HJC so they 
would have & broader selection of courses and 
an opportunity to adjust to life outside the 
institution, 

The students taking courses at MCTC are 
subject to the “same rules and regulations as 
regular college students. They maintain 
averages or they’re out,” Grove says. Four of 
the 25 students at the prison made the dean's 
list last semester with grade averages of 3.2 
or higher on a 4.0 scale. One of the six re- 
leased students also made the dean’s list. 

Only one inmate has flunked out of the 
program so far, although some have asked 
to be dropped and others have been paroled. 


[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 
Herald, Feb. 17, 1971] 


INMATES Get DEGREES, Go Back TO 
PRISON 


(By Bernie Hayden) 

The 31 inmates in the Maryland Correc- 
tional Training Center’s college program face 
a dead end when they get their Associate of 
Arts degrees from Hagerstown Junior College. 

And the program itself, less than two years 
old, may have reached a dead end, too, sty- 
mied by inadequate funding. 

The inmates have no assurance that they'll 
be able to continue their education after 
their first two years of college study and 
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prison officials are strait-jacketed with funds 
that were never meant to finance college 
training. 

“What are they going to do with us now?” 
asks Larry W., one of seven inmates sched- 
uled to get degrees in May. 

Their futures are in the hands of their 
parole boards, but there is no guarantee that 
they will be released. And MCTC has no sure 
way of helping them if they’re not paroled. 

“In instances where the graduates are not 
eligible for a parole, we'll request an early 
parole hearing,” says Paul Wagely, MCTC’s 
assistant superintendent in charge of edu- 
cation, 

If they are not paroled, there is a possi- 
bility they could be transferred to a new vo- 
cational rehabilitation facility in Baltimore, 
where they would be close to four-year col- 
leges, Wagely says. 

Otherwise, the inmates will have to con- 
tinue serving their sentences at MCTC—their 
educations halted in midstream. 

To remove the uncertainty, Marvin Grove, 
coordinator of the college program, would 
like to see new guidelines set up to guar- 
antee the progress of inmates in the pro- 
gram. If an inmate successfully completed 
his freshman year of college at the prison, 
he would automatically be allowed to take 
courses at the HJC campus, Grove believes. 

When the inmate received his AA degree, 
he would automatically be paroled, Grove 
says, And funds would be available for him 
to continue his education at a four-year col- 
lege. 

But Grove’s plan is stymied by one thing— 
lack of money, and, perhaps more important- 
ly, lack of the right kind of money, 

Most of the funds for the program comes 
from the federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which was not meant to fi- 
nance college programs at prisons. 

Students over 21 are not eligible for ESEA 
money, so that rules out many of the MCTC 
inmates who could benefit from a college ed- 
ucation, 

Since five of the six inmates attending 
classes at HJC are over 21, their tuition is 
being paid with state and federal money 
channeled through the Division of Vocation- 
8l Rehabilitation of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Education. 

But vocational rehabilitation funds are 
supposed to be used for vocational training, 
not college training. Those funds will prob- 
ably not be available in the future to ball 
out inmates who can’t use ESEA money, 
Wagely says. 

The prospects for more money—and the 
right kind of money—seem dim. The pro- 
gram will probably remain at its present size, 
with about 25 inmates taking HJC courses at 
the prison and another six studying on the 
campus, Wagely says. 

“The state does not fund this sort of thing 
and they have not indicated that they would 
be receptive” to doing it in the future, he 
says. 

Wagely estimates that about 5 per cent or 
250 of the 5,000 inmates in the Maryland 
prison system could benefit from a college 
education. Others think the number might 
be higher. “There’s a vast amount of in- 
telligence roaming around inside those 
walls,” says James VanDeusan, a former in- 
mate who. is now editor of the student news- 
paper at HJC. 

Yet only 31 inmates in Maryland are par- 
ticipating in a full-time college program. 

“I'm a little alarmed at the attitudes of 
the officials in the state of Maryland,” says 
Kenneth Kerle, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at HJC. The voters "still think the 
way to stop crime is to put more police on 
the streets,” he adds, Kerle and Grove think 
the way to. stop crime is through education. 

“They've been trying revenge since the be- 
ginning of time, and it hasn't worked,” says 
Larry. 
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[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 
Herald, Feb. 19, 1971] 
ENTITLED TO A BREAK 

A series of articles by Morning Herald staffer 
Bernie Hayden offers convincing evidence 
that some young men who have erred in 
earlier days now want to return to society 
better educated and wiser. 

The articles described progress being made 
by inmates of the Maryland Correctional 
Training Center in Hagerstown Junior Col- 
lege courses. Some of them are permitted to 
attend classes on the campus, others go 
to school at the training center. 

In any event, these young men who failed 
to take advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties earlier in life are now making up for 
lost time. 

Some of them have even made the dean's 
list. Most of them have better than average 
grades, 

But their futures could be in jeopardy. 
After they receive their associate of arts 
degree, then what? There's no guarantee they 
will be able to continue their education 
after two years of college classes for the 
reason some of them will still be in the cus- 
tody of the state unless they win paroles. 

It would seem that these young men who 
are paying their debts to society are en- 
titled to a break. Their eagerness to acquire 
college educations is testimony of their de- 
termination to lead useful lives. Parole offi- 
cials should seriously consider their release 
after having studied and gotten along so 
well during two years of higher education. 


VEYSEY INTRODUCES BILL TO RE- 
STORE EQUITABLE MILITARY RE- 
TIREMENT 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to restore the 
link between retired pay of persons who 
entered the uniformed services prior to 
June 1, 1958 and current active duty 
rates. 

Up to 1958, the pay scale for officers 
and enlisted men reflected the fact that 
their retirement system was tied to ac- 
tive duty pay rates. In that year, how- 
ever, Congress made a precipitous deci- 
sion to abrogate the retirement pay sys- 
tem that had been in effect.for 100 years 
with an inadequate cost of living adjust- 
ment clause to protect the earned bene- 
fits of people already in the service. 

As a result, retirees who entered upon 
a military career under a retirement 
system which guaranteed them the same 
retirement pay as other retirees of equal 
grade and years of service now draw nine 
different rates depending entirely upon 
the date on which they retired from ac- 
tive’ service. In each grade, the lowest 
rate is for the oldest group of retirees 
and the highest rate is for the youngest 
group. As successive pay raises are 
granted in the future, the disparity 
against the older groups will continue 
to increase. 

Mr. Speaker; in these days of inflation 
and rising cost of living, I think it is 
essentia] that we reestablish the prin- 
ciple that the Government’ will, in good 
faith, carry out its contractual obliga- 
tions to servicemen who entered the 
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service prior to 1958. This is especially 
important at a time when we are trying 
to make the military more attractive to 
volunteers. 

In the 1968 campaign, President Nixon 
pledged his support for recomputation 
of retired military pay. I believe that our 
congressional responsibility for the mo- 
rale and welfare of the men and women 
serving in the active service as well as 
those who have completed their careers 
requires that we implement this long 
overdue change. 


BUFFALO CITY COURT JUDGE IS 
HONORED BY CATHOLIC GROUP 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, The 1971 
Patriots’ Day Award of the Buffalo Dioc- 
esan Union of Holy Name Societies has 
been presented to Buffalo City Court 
Judge Theodore S. Kasler. 

He was honored in recognition of his 
efforts to suppress pornography both in 
his current role on the court and in his 
previous position as assistant corpora- 
tion counsel. 

Judge Kasler wasa key witness before 
our Subcommittee on Postal Operations 
when the subcommittee was conducting 
hearings on obscenity legislation in the 
91st Congress. 

The award and recognition for Judge 
Kasler is well deserved in the light of his 
outstanding service to the. community 
in the spirit of patriotism, both civic and 
religious. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the text of 
the article in the February 18 edition of 
the Am-Pol Eagle, Buffalo, N.Y., weekly, 
on the award presentation: 

JUDGE KASLER RECEIVES Hoty NAME 1971 
PATRIOTS DAY AWARD 

Hon. Theodore S. Kasler, City Court Judge, 
was presented with the 1971 Patriots’ Day 
Award of the Buffalo Diocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies at céremonies held Monday 
in the Society’s headquarters on Elmwood 
Ave. 

A walnut plaque was presented to Judge 
Kasler by Epifanio J. Saia, KSG, Awards 
Committee Chairman, for his “outstanding 
service to the community in the-spirit of 
patriotism, both civic and religious.” 

Judge Kasler, who received the award in 
recognition of his efforts to suppress por- 
nography, is considered the leading local 
authority on the problems of pornography 
and obscenity. 

As both City Court Judge and an Assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel, he has led the fight 
against pornography by speaking at numer- 
ous lectures and seminars on the legal and 
social effects of pornography. 

He has appeared before Congressional Com- 
mittees in Washington and before the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Obscenity and. Por- 
nography, warning both that erotic materials 
effect law and order in a community. 

Judge Kasler’s own opinion on how por- 
nography can best be dealt with was summed 
up by him recently during a television inter- 
view when he said that obscenity laws 
“should not be determined by federal courts, 
but should be determined and “enforced by 
local governments and local courts.” 

The award ceremonies took place at a 
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special Executive Board meeting Monday 
morning at Society headquarters, 100 S. Elm- 
wood Ave. Diocesan Union President Thomas 
T. Kazmierczak presided at the, meeting. The 
Union represents more than 100,000 Catholic 
men in the Western New York area. 


Mr. Speaker, the excellent prepared 
statement by Judge Kasler before our 
subcommittee. in December 1969 is as 
timely today as it was on the day it was 
made. Following is the text: 


STATEMENT BY CIıry JUDGE THEODORE S. 
KASLER 


For the record, Mr. Chairman, I am Theo- 
dore S. Kasler, an Associate Judge of the City 
Court of Buffalo, New York, and I want to 
thank you for granting me this opportunity 
to address your subcommittee. 

At the outset, let me indicate that my 
problem and-that of all, trial Judges, whether 
they be on the federal, state, county or mu- 
nicipal level, is in the interpretation of the 
obscenity laws, as governed by the. inter- 
pretations of the United States Supreme 
Court, the various Circuit Courts of Appeal, 
and the various Appellate Courts on the 
State level. 

It is also obvious to the committee that 
all the State laws, and even the proposed 
bill which is before your committee now, 
being number HR 10867, are synthesized from 
these Court decisions, and until each new 
law is finally tested by the United States 
Supreme Court, no trial Court can ever be 
sure of its true meaning. 

The nature of the problem which is the 
subject of the bill under consideration by 
your committee is one which has caused 
anguish to the Courts and alarm.to the 
nation. 

FRUSTRATION IS WIDESPREAD 


This committee is aware, Mr. Chairman, 
that distinguished lawyers, jurists and pub- 
lic officials have become discouraged at the 
inability of government to stop the flow of 
hard-core pornography through the mails 
and the bookstands, and its open, brazen dis- 
play, regardless of age, on the stage and on 
the screen. 

It has been my experience that the public 
does show some concern for pornography 
only when it “hits home”. And, I repeat, it 
is only when sexually oriented advertising 
is received In the home that parents move 
into action, and then they demand imme- 
diate action from you gentlemen, from State 
legislators, from the Judges, and from the 
police. 

Therefore, I commend this committee for 
taking action in this field, because I believe 
it is the function of the government to do 
for the people what they cannot do for them- 
selves, or, as in this instance, what they 
are not inclined to do for themselves. 

It is my observation that, to many par- 
ents of minors, pornography is not a reality 
until they are faced with it in their homes, 
or it is found on the persons of their chil- 
dren. I have found that people have a vague 
idea of what hatd-core pornography is, and 
their impression of it consists of mere nude 
figures. 

ONLY SEEING IS BELIEVING 


However, on occasion, when I do take ex- 
amples of the hard-core pornhography which 
is received through the mails or which is 
found on the bookstands, and I describe the 
various sexual aberrations practiced in the 
movies bought by Sergeant Spano in the 
open market and viewed by me, only then 
is the full impact of obscenity brought home. 

In Subsection B of Section 4012, mailing of 
Sexually oriented advertisements, the bill 
places the onus on the householder to file a 
statement with the Postmaster General, stat- 
ing that he does not want to receive any 
sexually oriented advertisement through the 
mails. 
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This, in my opinion, places too great a 
burden upon the citizen. It is simply human 
nature that the citizen will not be moved to 
action until he does receive such sexually ori- 
ented material through the mail. 

But, by that time, the minors for whose 
protection this bill is being enacted may have 
already examined this material, may have 
replaced it, and whatever damage has been 
done will remain permanent. 


TAKES STRONG POSITION 

I agree with those advocates who are urg- 
ing this Congress to make it strictly unlawful 
to send any sexually oriented advertisements 
to all classes, adults as well as juveniles. 

In conclusion, may I state to this commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, that a great document 
like the Constitution of the United States is 
being compromised and degraded for the 
benefit of the very few, for the sole purpose 
of making money, and in total disregard of 
the consequences, 

May I quote from an address by Mr. Rich- 
ard L. Evans, delivered from the Tabernacle 
in Salt Lake City, on November 9th, 1969, 
wherein he stated: 

“Evil is greedy. Evil is pursued by many to 
make money. And always we ought to remem- 
ber that the more profitable evil is, the more 
powerful it is, and the more prevalent it will 
become. Evil will go just as far as we let it. 
If we patronize it, encourage it, it will go to 
unlimited lengths.” 

It is indeed a sad commentary upon our 
times when cynics can use the Constitution 
of the United States to promote pornography 
for profit, and I am in full accord with the 
conclusions reached by Mr. Edwin A. Roberts, 
Jr., editor for The National Observer’s News- 
book series entitled, "The Smut Rakers”, 
under a 1966 copyright by the Dow-Jones 
Company, Inc., wherein he stated, at Page 
127: 

“Since the beginning of obscenity legis- 
lation in the United States, the cause-and- 
effect element has been a principal justifica- 
tion of relevant laws. But we might ask our- 
selves if such justification is necessary. 

“Obscenity is more than ‘controversial sex 
speech,’ as one lawyer puts it. It is more than 
the ‘occasion of sin’ of clerical parlance. And 
it doesn't have to be a threat to Western civi- 
lization to be intolerable. Obscenity is a nul- 
sance worthy of legal control because it of- 
fends the dignity, spirit, and sensibilities of 
civilized people. If it did nothing more than 
that it would be as suitable for censure as 
the power plant that fouls the air. 

“The First Amendment? Americans may 
disagree on its application, but it seems at 
least arguable that the Founding Fathers did 
not consider every impression of ink upon 
paper to be automatically superior to all com- 
peting values.” 

Once again, I extend my thanks to the 
subcommittee for inviting us, and I am sure 
that I am extending the thanks of concerned 
people of the Niagara Frontier for having an 
opportunity to be heard. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500: American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE RUSSIANS. PREFER PROXMIRE 
TO LOCKHEED 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I request permission to insert 
the text of an article from the Atlanta 
Journal in the Recorp because it so 
graphically illustrates the great pleasure 
leaders in the Soviet Union derive from 
some of the activities of our elected of- 
ficials which to this Congressman seem to 
be designed to weaken our Nation and 
make it more susceptible to attack and 
intimidation by foreign powers: 

THE RUSSIANS PREFER PROXMIRE TO 
LOCKHEED 


(By John Crown) 


Presumably Sen. William Proxmire, D. Wis., 
isn’t seeking any votes in the Soviet Union, 
but it is evident that he has admirers there 
who regard him as an authority on the sub- 
ject of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

In a recent issue of the Russian newspaper, 
Tevestia, there appeared an article, “Lokhid 
Rabotaet Na Vojnu,” which translates as 
“Lockheed Works For War.” 

And Sen. Proxmire had the dubious dis- 
tinction (at least it is dubious from my 
point of view) of being used in some of his 
emotional attacks on Lockheed. In fact, the 
theme followed in the newspaper article was 
generally that propounded by the senator 
from the cheese state. 

What are the Russians reading in their 
government-controlled press about Lockheed 
and Sen. Proxmire? Here’s a sample from the 
Tzvestia piece: 

“The United States Department of Defense 
is a genuine feed box for companies manu- 
facturing weapons, The Pentagon generously 
bestows military orders on its favorites, 
among which Lockheed occupies the first 
place... 

“Nevertheless, there is no peace in the 
headquarters of the Lockheed Company. The 
pursuit of even greater profits drives its 
bosses to all kinds of machinations and crim- 
inal acts. 

“For example, a big scandal broke out 
around the project of the S-5A military 
transport jet aircraft. Initially, the Pentagon 
proposed to purchase 120 aircraft of this 
type for the total amount of 3.4 billion dol- 
lars. However, after this figure had increased 
by a billion and even more, Secretary Laird, 
under public pressure, was forced to reduce 
the order to 81 aircraft... 

“The Lockheed Company expected to de- 
rive a definite profit on the sale of 120 air- 
craft, but the cutback in the order by 39 
aircraft obviously resulted in considerable 
losses. Bargaining began. The matter reached 
the Senate. 

“Senator W. Proxmire noted with indigna- 
tion that the aircraft’s design was developed 
according to the worst contract that the 
American government had ever signed. 

“The ‘hawks’ were not slow in crossing 
swords with him. Being on friendly terms 
with Lockheed bosses, they furiously demon- 
strated the advantages of the performance of 
the S-5A.... 

“However, Senator Proxmire called the in- 
vestigation of the S-5A construction a ‘viola- 
tion of the criminal law,’ and the newspaper 
Daily World openly declared the following: 
‘Since the S-5A is built as a tool of the 
United States aggressive policy, not a single 
dollar should be spent on it.’” 

It is truly touching that Izvestiya should 
feel deep concern over corporate “machina- 
tions and criminal acts” within the United 
States. And it is heartwarming to think of 
little Ivan Ivanovitch visualizing Sen. 
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Proxmire as a tall and gallant champion who 
speaks out against these “crimes” against the 
people of the United States. 

Basically, of course, the Soviet Union’s aim 
is to negate the C-5 and any other means 
of defense we might come up with (with the 
possible exception of bows and-arrows). And 
basically it is because of the Soviet Union 
that we. are having to expend billions of 
dollars on defense, 

Between the end of World War II and the 
invasion of South Korea the defense posture 
of the United States was a mere skeleton. 
It was a typical end-of-the-war reaction. And 
we would have continued along that line if 
the Kremlin crowd hadn’t initiated naked 
aggressive warfare. 

Se we have responded and the Russians 
have given us every reason to continue to 
respond. 

That this is not to their liking is obvious 
from the Izvestiya article which, incidentally, 
could be summarized as “Proxmire, da; 
Lokhid, nyet.” 

Sen. Proxmire is entitled to his admirers. 

I'll stake my hope for the nation's survival 
on Lockheed, 


HOWARD CHESLER 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, from time to 
time public recognition is taken of very 
special hard-working men and women in 
our community who become deeply in- 
volved in helping their fellow citizens. 
On February 28 such a person, Howard 
Chesler, will be honored by the residents 
of Villa Serena, a senior citizens hous- 
ing development in our community. 

Mr. Chesler is one of the most out- 
standing, devoted professional people in 
the country to the cause of decent hous- 
ing for our senior citizens. He has demon- 
strated his capability by creating, de- 
veloping, and administering the Villa 
Serena—one of the outstanding examples 
of decent, well-run senior citizens hous- 
ing in this country. It is always a delight 
for me to be able to visit with the hun- 
dreds of residents of this extraordinary 
complex located in my district. It is an 
example of how we can, if we try, provide 
our elderly with dignified residential ac- 
commodations and interesting and well- 
coordinated social programs. 

I extend to Mr. Chesler my heartiest 
congratulations on the occasion of this 
special event to honor him for his work. 

I wish to insert, at this point, a copy of 
a recent article from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer indicating Mr. Chesler’s main ac- 
tivities and recent award. I wish him 
continued success in this vital endeavor. 
The article follows: 

ITALIAN GROUP Honors HOWARD CHESLER 

AT FETE 
(By Jane Artale) 

Lawyer Howard Chesler. is a rarity for a 
particular reason—he’s a non-Italian who’s 
warmly called “Compari” by thousands of 
Clevelanders of that heritage. 

He will be honored tonight by the Italian 
Sons and Daughters of America as their 
“adopted son” at the group’s annual dinner- 
dance in the Crystal ballroom of Hotel Carter. 

Chesler will be presented a plaque for 
being a “bella figura”—a fine figure of a man 
—who has put warmth and affection into 
his job as co-ordinator-manager of the Villa 
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Serena Apartments, 6800 Mayfield Road, May- 
field Heights, where many retired Italian- 
Americans live. 

“The villa was built last year under the 
co-sponsorship of the Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America and the St. Francis of 
Assissi Foundation,” explains Chesler, the 
man who closed the deal with Washington. 

There is an air of festivity in the Villa 
which was created by Chesler and his Italian 
tenants repay him with the greatest gift they 
have to give—love. 

He has worked out a program for the senior 
citizens so that they never feel alone. There 
are classes in watercolor, embroidery, leather- 
craft, bridge. English, bowling and movies 
and dinners in the dining room. 

Other Chesler-touches include red velvet 
draperies, fancy embossed fabrics and lots 
of swank and elegance. And come spring 
there will be little garden plots for anyone 
who wants to grow tomatoes for the pasta 
sauce or roses for the soul. 

“It’s really like running a small town and 
I enjoy it,” said Chesler who formerly de- 
voted himself to youth work, mainly the Boy 
Scouts, (he holds a Silver Beaver award) and 
the Cleveland Hebrews Schools. 

To switch his interest to older people was 
sn adventure and before Chesler knew it he 
was hooked, 

He thinks of everything for his tenants— 
busses to the shopping centers, church bazaar 
workshops, trips to Washington and Co- 
lumbus, art, music, flowers—and even 
tomatoes for the pasta. 


CHATTANOOGA RECEIVES AN- 
OTHER CLEANEST TOWN AWARD 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, as increased 
emphasis is being: placed on the im- 
provement of. our. environment these 
days, it is refreshing to: note that my 
own hometown, Chattanooga, has re- 
ceived its fourth National Cleanest Town 
Achievement Award in the past 7 years. 

The award was bestowed on Chat- 
tanooga this week for “outstanding com- 
munity beautification programs in cities 
between 25,000 and 250,000.” Mrs. 
Richard Nixon presented»the trophy to 
Mrs. G, M. Adcock of the Chattanooga 
Scenic Cities Beautiful Commission, an 
organization which has worked hard to 
make this award become a reality. 

Some 320 communities in 38 States 
participated in the national cleanup com- 
petition last year. Chattanooga was one 
of seven cities in the 25,000 to 250,000 
population bracket to win the top 
achievement award. Two other cities— 
Nashville and Memphis—were also pre- 
sented awards at the 1971 national 
cleanup program convention here, 

I am thrilled to see the fruits of the 
labor of the dedicated women, repre- 
senting the SCBC and various garden 
clubs, become recognized nationally. 
Chattanooga is indeed a cleaner city be- 
cause of their outstanding efforts to im- 
prove our environment. This exemplifies 
the concept of environmental control 
which is incumbent upon the individuals 
in a free society as opposed to the en- 
forcement of ordinances and regulations 
which are imposed centralized govern- 
mental structures at all levels. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NEEDS FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, colleges 
and universities throughout the Nation 
are experiencing financial crisis of dev- 
astating magnitude. The February 22 
edition of the New York Times included 
an article which gives some illustrations 
of this problem: 

COLLEGES OVER THE UNITED STATES CUTTING 
SERVICES— SOME ALSO REDUCING FACULTY, 
AND A Few SMALL SCHOOLS ARE EXPECTED 
To CLOSE 

(By Andrew H. Malcolm) 


The nations colleges and universities, se- 
verely pinched between rapidly escalating 
costs and lagging incomes, are adopting & 
wide range of strict. economy measures. The 
steps range from abolition of departments 
and reductions in faculty to cutbacks in 
snow shoveling and lawn mowing. 

Inflation, cuts in Federal spending and 
dwindling endowment incomes from invest- 
ment portfolios have brought to many schools 
the first serious retrenchment and deficits 
since the Depression 40 years ago. 

For most of these institutions, large and 
small, public and private, the golden days of 
the late nineteen-fifties and early nineteen- 
sixties, when budgets got minimal scrutiny 
and growth was taken for granted, are gone. 

Many educators, in a series of interviews 
across the country, said the economy moves 
had not yet seriously affected the over-all 
quality of higher education, although they 
might begin to in a year or two. In some more 
serious cases, they said, a few smaller schools 
were expected to close, 

Many of these administrators and teach- 
ers said, however, that despite the immedi- 
ate budgetary deficits and headaches, the 
current Spartan era might in the long run 
actually improve college educations by forc- 
ing more educational self-analysis, increased 
administrative and instructional efficiency 
and better long-range planning. 


TUITION-RISE PROBLEMS 


While “pinching their millions,” as one 
university officer put it, colleges have special 
difficulties. For example, tuitions, which 
cover only a portion of the actual educa- 
tional costs anyway, can only be raised so 
much before a school prices itself out of the 
economic range of a desirable mix of stu- 
dents. 

Ricardo Mestres, treasurer and a vice presi- 
dent of Princeton University, said that, un- 
like many industries also encountering eco- 
nomic problems, “higher education cannot 
offset inflation by increased productivity or 
automation.” 

The results have been cutbacks wherever 
possible. 

Princeton, for instance, is faced with a 
possible $5.5-million deficit next year. To 
trim this, tuition is expected to rise, for the 
fourth straight year, by $300 to $2,800. The 
over-all staff of 3,200 will be chopped by 
more than 100 persons by attrition and dis- 
missals. 

The computer center’s $2-million budget, 
among others, was cut by $185,000 and the 
library's present $4.6-million allocation was 
frozen, although enrollment will grow by 200, 

Seven new buildings opened in recent 
years, but the 180 janitors and groundskeep- 
ers will be reduced through attrition by 10 
annually for the next few years. 

“The grass may not be mowed quite as 
often,” said Foster Jacobs, who is in charge 
of the physical plant, “offices may be cleaned 
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every other day and the snow won't be 
shoveled quite as fast.” 


RENTS EXPECTED TO RISE 


Rents for university-owned housing will 
probably increase 10 per cent and salary 
raises will be hard to come by. About 20 
faculty members may also be dismissed. 

At Notre Dame, officials let some teaching 
vacancies go unfilled and tenure, promotions 
and contract renewals were scrutinized very 
carefully. “There’s a certain feeling that 
there has been a little carelessness at times 
in the past,” said the provost, the Rev. James 
T. Burtchaell. 

The university’s communication arts and 
computing science departments have also 
been discontinued. 

Stanford has adopted a four-year budget- 
cutting plan. This year that meant reduc- 
tions in spending on things “good to do but 
not necessary,” and it aroused some hostility 
among the faculty. 

Seven branches lost budget funds, includ- 
ing humanities and sciences ($241,641) , med- 
icine ($220,000), and the overseas campuses 
($91,000) . 

The University of California at Berkeley 
will lose 100 faculty members in the next 
fiscal year unless the state’s budget proposals 
are increased. Faculty pay has not been 
raised. There is a freeze on hiring. And out- 
of-state travel has been banned. 

Evening and weekend library hours have 
been shortened and the library's card cata- 
logues are months out of date for lack of 
help. 

New York University’s faculty has been 
allowed to decrease by 5 per cent, officials 
said. All building renovations have been 
halted. The maintenance budget was cut 10 
per cent and telephone service reduced 20 
per cent. A’shuttle bus service between cam- 
puses was also eliminated. 


AUSTERITY AT COLUMBIA 


In addition, some special, non self-sup- 
porting academic programs, mostly in the 
School of Continuing Education, died. 

“We've squeezed everything possible but 
quality,” said the school’s chancellor, Allan 
M. Cartter. 

Faced with a current $15-million deficit, 
Columbia University’s new president, Dr. 
William J. McGill, spent a major part of his 
first months in office designing a five-year 
austerity plan that will mean, among other 
things, elimination of the School of Arts’ 
theater arts division. 

A faculty reduction and an end to a “sig- 
nificant” number of courses in the 28 
academic departments of arts and sciences 
have also been announced. 

At Yale, heating has been turned off dur- 
ing weekends in buildings not being used, and 
construction of a 10-story building for sur- 
gery and obstetrics has been postponed in- 
definitely. 

Penn State has eliminated foreign travel, 
all but emergency overtime, some mainte- 
nance and all classes with fewer than eight 
students. 

College educators are aware of the poten- 
tial effects of such cutbacks, Dr. Roger W. 
Heyns. Berkeley’s chancellor, said: “It takes 
& long time to get a reputation like ours, but 
only a short time for that reputation to go 
down the drain.” Few, however, see any 
choice at present. 

Dr. Hans H. Jenny, vice president for fi- 
nance and business of the College of Wooster 
(Ohio), said, “Some pruning of the educa- 
tional tree is definitely in order.” 

Just last month John J. Pershing College 
in Beatrice, Neb., closed when trustees at the 
four-year-old institution ran out of operat- 
ing funds despite a drive by the 385 stu- 
dents. 

Other small schools, including Franklin 
and Marshall in Lancaster, Pa., and John F. 
Kennedy College in Wahoo, Neb., are strug- 
gling to meet the dollar demands of rapidly 
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accumulating deficits in what the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education calls the 
“new depression.” 

So far, they have been successful. But 
Theodore Dillon, the president at Kennedy, 
noted yesterday, “We're gaining some ground 
but it’s such a long road.” 

Dr. Jenny, who made a long study of col- 
lege financing, said, “The market will cer- 
tainly weed out some of the smaller, aca- 
demically weak and less financially sound 
institutions.” But he thought conditions 
would ease substantially within three to five 
years. 

CANADIAN JOBS EYED 

Some unemployed instructors, meanwhile, 
said they would leave the country; a number 
for Canada where, they said, many positions 
were open. 

Other professors will assume heavier teach- 
ing loads. But that, in turn, will require a 
serious rethinking of their entire approach 
to teaching the course—a development many 
view as healthy. 

For administrators, Penn State’s vice pres- 
ident for finance, Robert A. Patterson, said, 
the tough times have encouraged more so- 
phisticated method of programing, planning 
and budgeting plus an increased awareness 
of the need for efficiency and productivity. 

During the more affluent times, added Ray 
Bacchetti, Stanford’s associate provost, col- 
leges were not self-critical enough and rarely 
examined every proposal and program with 
the crucial question: why? Now they must. 


RAINBOW DAM AT POQUONOCK 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, three 
Eagle Scouts from Troop 171 in West 
Simsbury, Conn., undertook an indus- 
trious task earlier this year. These young 
men, Peter Modisette, Tripp Peake, ahd 
Henry Watras, compiled a report on the 
Rainbow Dam at Poquonock which dis- 
cussed the impact of the dam on the ecol- 
ogy of the Farmington River. Among its 
concerns, their, report advocates the ne- 
cessity of installing fish ladders on the 
dam to allow shad and salmon to swim 
farther upstream to spawn. 

The service that these young men have 
performed is indeed most admirable. 
They have investigated all sides of the 
Rainbow Dam issue and have produced 
informed conclusions: Their research is 
a model and inspiration for similar proj- 
ects. It is always most worthwhile to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
the involvement of our young people in 
the pressing concerns which affect all 
Americans, 

Mr. Speaker, it is for this reason that 
I wish to insert into the Recorp the re- 
port compiled by these three gentlemen, 

I include the material as follows: 

Rarnsow Dam 
THE PROBLEMS 
Migratory fish 

Shad and salmon are migratory fish which 
live in sea water but go up fresh water rivers 
to spawn. 

One of those rivers in which shad and sal- 
mon have been returning is the Farmington 
River. But these and other fish are stopped 
cold about ten miles upstream from the 
Connecticut River where the Rainbow Dam, 
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at Poquonock, poses an impossible blockade. 
The upper Farmington communities will 
never experience these fish unless a fish lad- 
der is built at Rainbow Dam..The hydroelec- 
tric plant there is owned by Stanley Works. 
Minimum flowage 

Another problem at Rainbow is that the 
hydroelectric plant is too small and ineffec- 
tive, for producing electricity on a full-scale 
basis, Thus, the gates are closed at the dam 
at many times, and this causes the river 
below the dam to lower unnaturally to a 
great extent, causing erosion, conservation 
problems, and the death of fish and other 
organisms living in the Farmington River. 
Fish run upriver when water is high and 
gates are open and they get trapped in pools 
when river drops sharply due to closing of 
gates. 

Legal problems 

The Federal Power Commission is trying 
to license the Stanley Works which would 
make the company abide by a number of 
regulations, among them some conservation 
restrictions. However, “conservation” regu- 
lations could be met by building boat land- 
ings and hiking trails. Stanley would not 
have to put in the fish ladders. But if enough 
people are interested in the problems, and 
put pressure on the Stanley Works we think 
that they would eventually come around. 

Stanley will resist licensing through court 
action, and this legal battle will probably 
stop any constructive action on the dam 
and its problems; 

Our part 

As citizens of Connecticut, as members of 
a community on the upper Farmington 
River, and as Boy Scouts of America, we feel 
it is our responsibility to make the com- 
munity aware of the problems posed by the 
Rainbow Dam. We, therefore, have inter- 
viewed Mr. Hiram P. Maxim and Mr. Keith 
Palmer of the F. R. W. A., Mr. Hoyt Pease, 
Vice President, the Stanley Works, and Mr. 
Cole Wilde of the State Board of Fish and 
Game. We have condensed these interviews 
on the following pages into our general 
impressions and the major points. Our rec- 
ommendation appears at the end of this 
paper, 


INTERVEW WirH Mr. Hiram P. MAXIM 

Mr. Hiram P. Maxim is President of the 
Farmington River Watershed Association, 
In our interview with him, we first learned 
of the problem caused by the dam, and of 


F. RW: 
views: 

1. He explained that (shad and salmon) 
introduced in the upper Farmington’ River, 
cannot return to spawn upstream because of 
the Rainbow Dam. Fish ladders are evidently 
necessary, but the state’s proposal to allocate 
$80,000 to help defray costs of the fish lad- 
ders had not been matched by the dam’s 
owner or other sources. 

2. The Stanley Works should appropriate 
money for the dam, and he thinks it should 
be licensed. But Stanley's lawyers and the 
state are deadlocked and may stay that way 
for many years, and in the meantime, fish 
life is held down. 

3. The “now” problem, however, is low 
fiowage. Something must be done imme- 
diately to convince Stanley to allow more 
water to flow through the dam. When the 
gates are closed, only about 40 cubic feet 
of water is released per second, in compari- 
son with sixty tons of water per second 
pouring through when the generators are 
operating. The result from this variance in 
fiowage is a wildly fluctuating water level 
below the dam, inhibiting normal fish life. 


A., plans and concerns, and his 


INTERVIEW Wire Mr. KEITH PALMER 


Mr. Keith Palmer is an active member of 
the Farmington River Watershed Association. 
His pet concern is Rainbow Dam because (1) 
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he is an interested citizen who is concerned 
about our future, and (2) the lower Farming- 
ton River is near Loomis School where he 
teaches biology and is near his home. Mr. 
Palmer sees the Farmington River as a fairly 
clean river, and expects the river to be com- 
pletely cleaned up in about five years. But 
the Farmington has a way to go before it be- 
comes what it should be. 

Our interview with Mr, Palmer included 
& boat trip up the Farmington, and a visit 
to the dam itself. 

Mr. Palmer believes that the Farmington 
River belongs to the people of Connecticut, 
and Stanley Works has no right to impede 
its ecological progress. As to the situation at 
the dam, we witnessed the following facts: 

1. The Farmington River seemed somewhat 
polluted to us, but when we approached the 
Connecticut River, the stench overpowered 
us, and we saw that the Farmington is clean 
by comparison. Mr. Palmer feels sure it can 
support fish life on a much larger scale. 

2. The generators are not run at all times, 
and when closed, leakage through and over 
the dam is the only water allowed to pass 
through. We saw the difference, as the river 
was reduced to a trickle when the gates were 
closed. 

3. The dam prevents the migration of fish 
beyond Poquonock. At the dam, Mr. Palmer 
showed us many large fish trapped in a pool 
under the dam which were attempting to 
swim upstream to Spawn. 

Mr. Palmer feels that the upper Farming- 
ton could once again be populated with game 
fish if a fish ladder were built at Rainbow 
Dam. But he also realizes the problems in- 
volved with this project. He sees the legal 
problems attendant in the licensing 
of the dam. He feels that the Rainbow Dam 
Aces the restoration of the Farmington 

ver. 


INTERVIEW WITH Mr. Hoyt PEASE, V. P. THE 
STANLEY Works 


As we walked into the Stanley Works 
building, we were impressed by the large ex- 
panses of modern office and machinery. We 
were guided through several buildings where 
steel and other metals were being heated, 
formed, bent, cooled or moved. 

Stanley Works is a prosperous business 
which produces tools and other similar prod- 
ucts. The hydroelectric plant at Rainbow 
Dam was originally purchased to produce 
electricity for the company’s plants. As 
Stanley expanded, the dam became too small, 
and now is used by the Farmington River 
Power Company, a subsidiary, for auxiliary 
electrical output, which is sold to local utility 
companies during peak loads. 

At Stanley, we talked to Mr. Hoyt Pease on 
the subject of the Rainbow Dam. He an- 
swered our questions, and explained Stanley’s 
position. The major points are listed below. 

1. So far, Stanley has done very little to 
constructively solve the problems at Rainbow 
Dam. However, they claim that they have 
realized the problems and have been con- 
centrating on solutions of these problems for 
several years, At present, Stanley has begun 
to make a survey, utilizing extensive equip- 
ment, of the minimum flowage allowed 
through the gates, and its effect on the lower 

n River. 

2. There are several reasons why Stanley 
has no plans to appropriate money towards 
the construction of a fish ladder. One is their 
observation that a similar situation and 
ladder at Holyoke Dam was unsuccessful. 
They feel that the ladder may be a waste of 
money and time, and until otherwise proven 
to them, this is where Stanley stands. A 
second reason is that Stanley is not entirely 
certain that the Farmington River can and 
will support more fish life. And the third is 
that Stanley is not sure of the importance 
of a fish ladder project weighed against 
spending the money for another conservation 
project or similar public problem. 
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3. Stanley feels definitely that their dam 
is not under jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission’s license mainly because: 
1, the river is not totally navigable for com- 
mercial use, and 2. the electricity produced is 
not used in any other state. 

4. When asked if the company would 
profit by building fish ladders and using the 
program as an example of good citizenship, 
Stanley answered with a yes, but also pre- 
sented a question: Wouldn't Stanley receive 
good public relations with any other con- 
servation project? 

5. Although Stanley could not or would 
not give answers about the financial benefit 
to the company of the dam and its electric 
power, Stanley felt that the generated power 
did contribute to the company and local in- 
dustry, and that the dam was very important 
to the public. 

INTERVIEW WITH Mr. COLE. WILDE, CHIEF oF 

THE FISHERIES DIVISION, CONNECTICUT 

BOARD OF FISHERIES AND GAME 


Mr, Cole Wilde is Chief of the Fisheries 
Division, Conn, Board of Fisheries and Game. 
During an interview with him, we learned 
several facts and his opinions about the 
Rainbow Dam. 

1, The fish ladder, if built, would be used 
off and on all year, but mainly between late 
April and early November. 

2. Contrary to the Stanley Works claim, 
the ladder (a manual elevator type) at Hol- 
yoke Dam on the Connecticut River is highly 
successful. Thousands of shad are being 
pulled up over the dam each day. 

3. Mr. Wilde believes that a fish ladder 
would be a great advantage to the Connec- 
ticut public, and that the low flowage prob- 
lem is a serious threat to conservation, 

4. He also thinks that it is Stanley’s re- 
sponsibility to design the dam improvements 
and appropriate the funds for it. 

We feel much inclined to agree with the 
Farmington River Watershed Association, in 
saying that a fish Jadder is necessary and 
altogether an excellent project. If we con- 
tinue to abuse our rivers and wildlife, there 
will be no future for Connecticut. 

However, we realize that Stanley’s legal 
position is a very safe one, They may stall 
the license for many years. 

But, in our opinion, the small percentage 
of money taken from Stanley’s total income 
would be a worthwhile gift to the Connec- 
ticut people who make possible that income. 

If Stanley is licensed, the license will force 
Stanley to observe conservation practices. 
There is one alternative, however, Stanley 
can build docks and trails around the dam 
and will not have to construct the ladder. 
On Stanley's part, this would be a way for 
them to not face the problem. 

Another possibility is that Stanley is not 
licensed. Then, we feel that Stanley is doing 
an injustice to the community if they refuse 
to appropriate the remaining sum of money 
for the fish ladder besides that of the states. 

In the meantime, fish die because of the 
low flowage problem. We think that Stanley 
should make some attempt to allow more 
water to pass through the dam when the 
gates are closed, 


SICKLE.CELL ANEMIA MAJOR CAUSE 
OF SICKNESS AND DEATH AMONG 
NATION'S BLACK PEOPLE 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is heart- 
ening that the administration’s proposed 
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health legislation recognizes sickle cell 
anemia as a major cause of sickness and 
death among the black people of this 
Nation. This disease, virtually unknown 
among the white population, occurs 
about once among every 500 black Ameri- 
cans, Best current estimates are that at 
least 50,000 blacks in the United States 
suffer from the disease, while about an- 
other 2 million are “carriers” of sickled 
red blood cells. 

This terrible disease, which is best 
characterized by severe anemia, bone 
pain, and increased susceptibility to in- 
fection, is one of the most chronic dis- 
eases among black children. While the 
very name is virtually unknown to most 
white people, knowledge of sickle cell 
anemia still remains relatively low in 
the black community. Fifty percent of 
its victims die before the age of 20, and, 
of the remainder, 50 percent do not reach 
their 40th birthday. 

We do not know the cause and we do 
not know the eure. But by highlighting 
the conquest of this disease as a specific 
medical research goal, President Nixon 
has embarked the scientific community 
on a road that may well lead to the elimi- 
nation of sickle cell anemia. 


SCOTT JACOBY ESSAY WINS 
CONSERVATION AWARD 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is reas- 
suring to know that so many young peo- 
ple today are taking an active interest 
in conservation and the protection of 
our natural environment. A good exam- 
ple of this is contained in a prize win- 
ning essay on the subject prepared by 
Scott Jacoby, a high school student at 
Sonora, Tex. 

This young man is to be highly com- 
plimented for this achievement. Let us 
hope more such contests will be con- 
ducted throughout the land. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of the essay referred to: 
Scorr Jacopy Essay WINS CONSERVATION 
AWARD 
(By Scott Jacoby) 

“Our Natural Environment: 

Preserve and Protect It” 

The intellectual and industrial progress of 
civilization is amazing—Man has walked on 
the moon; he can transmit current events as 
they occur thousands of miles away; he can 
project his voice through a tiny wire, and 
can safely erect tall buildings. However, in 
spite of all man’s technical knowledge, he is 
unable to imitate God’s gift of our natural 
environment. 

The resources and outdoor areas of to- 
day’s world are slowly disappearing. Growth 
is good, but it can also be as harmful as a 
disease. The careless use of our land, air, and 
plant life is begining to deplete the produc- 
tivity of our farms and ranches. 

Much of the beauty and purity of our 
streams has been marred by people who care- 
lessly or lazily throw trash and waste into 
them, The abuse of our streams has been 
harmful to both the outdoor sport enthus- 
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iast and the urbanite. Wildlife is vanishing 
in certain areas, and many cities are suffer- 
ing acute water shortages, and fighting for 
clean air to breathe. 

Another one of nature’s beauties is the 
land itself. Creation of parks and careful 
conservation practices have aided in the pre- 
vention of complete destruction of our 
beautiful country. Universal awareness of 
the need to protect these vital resources is 
urgent. 


Preservation is the art of maintaining a 
part of the original, intact. Preservation is a 
basic law of life. It applies in every phase 
of our existence. The capitalist invests his 
money and keeps it intact, while at the same 
time using it for further gain, 

The housewife knows what to combine 
with a small amount of leaven to cause her 
dough to double in bulk. She will keep her 
main leavening agent intact by feeding it 
carefully. 

In Proverbs 18:9 and in Proverbs 24:30-31, 
we are admonished against slothfulness and 
waste. 

“He also that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and 
by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing; and, Io, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles and covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down”. 

In man’s quest for knowledge, he must 
not overlook the importance of preserving 
and protecting our life-sustaining natural 
environment. 


EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1971, I queried whether anything 
was being done to assist welfare recip- 
ients in purchasing proper food and 
preparing nutritious meals. The follow- 
ing, which I commend to your attention, 
is a response from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture which explains their ex- 
panded food and nutrition education 
program. I am gratified to know that 
definite steps are being taken to aid the 
dietary habits of indigent people and to 
upgrade the condition of their health. 
I hope that such a program can be suc- 
cessfully continued on an expanded basis. 

The letter follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1971. 
Hon. Jerry L. PETTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Perris: We read, with interest, 
your remarks of Tuesday, January 26, as re- 
ported in the Congressional Record on Janu- 
ary 27. In your remarks, you described how 
a middle-income California family had been 
able to prepare adequate, nourishing meals 
on a welfare budget. And, you asked if the 
Federal Government was doing anything to 
teach welfare recipients how to shop wisely 
and plan nutritious meals: We share your 
concern with the needs of welfare recipients, 
and we take this opportunity to tell you 
about one of Extension’s efforts to reach 
these families with information, 

Since January, 1969, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Cooperatiye Extension Sery- 
ice has been conducting a program through- 
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out the nation designed to help hard-to- 
reach poor homemakers learn to plan nutri- 
tious meals, shop wisely for food, make opti- 
mum use of available resources, and im- 
prove their food preparation skills. This Ex- 
tension program is known as the Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Education Program, and 
the teaching is done by aides—women who 
live in the community in which they work, 
who know the problems of poverty, and are 
trained by Extension home economists. 

We are anticipating that more than 10,- 
000 aides will be working in about 1,600 
counties, independent cities, and -Indian 
reservations in the 50 States, District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands by July 1, 1971. Since the program 
began, more than 842,000 families have re- 
ceived helpful information from these aides. 

Twenty-four dietary recalls are taken 
every six months on the homemakers en- 
rolled in the program. Homemakers were 
chosen for this evaluation because our re- 
Search shows that they are usually the poor- 
est fed members of the family, and it is 
assumed that improvement in a homemak- 
er’s diet will mean similar, or even greater, 
improyements in the diets of family mem- 
bers. 

After two years of program operation, it 
is clear that the diets of homemakers en- 
rolled in the Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program are improving. We .can 
see other improvements taking place as well. 
More families are participating in the USDA 
Food Stamp and Donated Foods Programs; 
children are attending school more regularly; 
mothers are taking youngsters to clinics; and 
many families are moving upward, in re- 
sponse to an aide’s interest in their welfare. 

I’m sending you some material that fur- 
ther describes the program. We. will be happy 
to provide any additional information you 
may want on this activity. If you want.more 
detailed information about the program in 
California, I refer you to Dr. Gaylord P. 
Whitlock, Program Leader, Family and Con- 
sumer Sciences, -373 University Hall, 2200 
University Avenue, . Berkeley, California 
94720. 

Sincerely, 
EDWIN L, KIRBY, 
Administrator. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. GERALD. R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February. 25, 1971 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday we marked the 53d anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence 
of the Republic of Estonia. Iam proud to 
raise my voice along with those of my 
colleagues in tribute to Americans of 
Estonian descent and to those Estonians 
now living behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Government 
has never recognized the Soviet take- 
over of Estonia and, indeed, we 
never should. The Soviet occupation of 
Estonia and the other Baltic States was 
simply a case of naked aggression, the 
crushing of spirited but helpless peo- 
ple by a superior power. 

Like the Estonian people, we in the 
Congress must never abandon hope that 
one day this wrong will be made right— 
that the Estonians and the other Baltic 
peoples will again enjoy the freedom 
which is so rightfully theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has adopted 
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House Concurrent Resolution 416, whieh 
calls for freedom for Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. I urge that the-administra- 
tion do everything within reason to im- 
plement that resolution. The spirit of 
independence must never die within the 
Baltic States. 


EFFECTIVE PASSPORT SERVICE 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. the following let- 
ters and newspaper articles, from the 
Hartford Courant of February 11, and 
the Norwich Bulletin of February 5, com- 
menting on the outstanding service per- 
formed by the staff of the New London, 
Conn., Post Office: 

UNCASVILLE, Conn., February 2, 1971. 
Mr. ANTHONY FACAS, 
Postmaster, Passport Division, 
New London, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Facas; Necently.a group of high 
school students were rewarded, with a gratify- 
ing experience in “Government, 

This group known as “Villano’s Nomads” 
will be touring Europe in a study of His- 
tory. On calling the passport office—this 
group of excited students were even more 
jubilant in that the Passport Dept. would 
come to Montville High School and direct us 
on how to apply for passports, etc. 

Mr. Stoklosa and Miss Rosa were kind, 
gracious and most. of all patient. Certainly 
this government is not the “rigid”, struc- 
ture it’s thought to be, 

Thank you for a rewarding experience and 
for the two members of your staff that put us 
completely at ease. 

Sincerely, 
VINCENT F. VILLANO, 
History Teacher, Montville Higt School. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS, 
ELECTRIC Boat Division, 
Eastern Point Road, 
Groton, Conn., July 17, 1970 
Postmaster ANTHONY FACAS, 
New London Post Office, 
New London, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Facas: We at General Dynamics 
Corporation, Electric Boat Division, want you 
to know how pleased we are with the excel- 
lent service you and your people are giving 
us in servicing passport applications. 

It has proven to be a great help to our em- 
ployees in the saving of travel time and also 
saves the division money. 

Once again, thanks for all your help. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. FRANCIS, 
Manager, Trafic & Transportation. 


[From the Norwich Bulletin, Feb. 5, 1971] 
STUDENTS GOING ABROAD 

Jewett Crry—Twenty-eight students and 
teachers of Griswold High School were inter- 
viewed and processed for passports’ Thursday 
in preparation for’a week's trip to Paris, 
France, scheduled for the school vacation 
week of April 17 to 23. 

Representing the passport office of New 
London Thursday were Steven Stockholm and 
Miss Isabel B. Ross. Chaperones for the trip 
will be Donald Saulniers and Miss Ruth Tur- 
ner of the school faculty. 

The group will fly from Logan Airport in 
Boston April 17. The itinerary will include 
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various Paris museums, the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, the Eiffel Tower, Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, The Louvre, the French Quarter, L’Arc 
de Triomphe, Champs-Elysees and a tour of 
Paris by night. 

STUDENTS Test New Passrort SYSTEM 

New Lonpon.—Postmaster Anthony Facas 
wasn’t ‘a bit startled Wednesday afternoon 
when nine students from Bacon Academy in 
Colchester walked into the New London Post 
Office to file applications for passports neces- 
sary to launch them on a trip to Europe. 

This sort of thing has been going on for 
months now, ever since last July 1 when 
the state and postal departments launched 
a joint pilot program to enable Americans 
to acquire passports more quickly and easily, 
through several Post Offices. 

Facas reported Wednesday that since then, 
the New London Post Office has accepted 
close to 800 passport applications, quite a 
few from student groups bound for Europe. 

As a matter of fact, added Facas, the Post 
Office goes so far as to provide what he terms 
“home service,” that is, if an area high school 
ihforms the Post Office a group of students 
is seeking passports, a postal clerk runs out 
to the school and accepts the applications, 
attending to the mecessary paper, work right 
at the school. 

Facas said the state and postal depart- 
ments decided on this pilot program in an 
atempt to alleviate the frustrating delays 
and long waits in line for overseas-bound 
Americans seeking passports. 

Before initiation of the program, said 
Facas, Connecticut residents seeking pass- 
ports were compelled to travel to passport 
offices in either New Haven or Hartford. And 
the backlog was so heavy, he added, the wait 
for the passport would extend to three weeks 
and even a month, 

CRISIS AREAS 

The State and Postal departments, added 
Facas, selected several so-called ‘‘crisis areas” 
in which. to experiment with this pilot pro- 
gram. 7 

Several cities across the nation were 
picked, including Houston and Midland, both 
in Texas, Detroit, and, in Connecticut, New 
London, New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Stamford, Greenwich and Wil- 
limantic. 

Facas explained that his postal’ workers 
prepare the applications, then send them 
right on to the State Department passport 
office in Boston, where they are pretty rapidly 
processed and mailed back to the owner, 
often within a week. : 

“That’s fast work,” said Facas, “especially 
at this time of year, when many people are 
planning summer vacations overseas. 

“We are getting quite a few student groups 
now, and we enjoy this assignmient. We feel 
that it brings government to the people, es- 
pecially when we call at the schools,” he 
said, 

Facas credits his post office passport staff 
for its work—lIsabel Rosa, his secretary, and 
postal clerks Steven Stoklosa and Mary 
Crosby. 

The Bacon Academy students at the post 
office Wednesday, said Facas, were Jeffrey 
Kowalski, Deborah Clark, Susan M. Brown, 
Phyllis A. Medbery, Lorraine ‘Alvarnez, Mi- 
chele Ladyka, Deborah Turbarge, Winifred 
Von Roemer and Charlie Horlick. 

They were accompanied by Mrs. Barbara 
Brown, who also filed application for a pass- 
port, Facas said. 

“They plan,” Facas said, “to visit France 
for three weeks in July, and we at the Post 
Office have no hesitancy in wishing them bon 
voyage, for they'll all have their passports 
within a week.” 


My congratulations to Postmaster An- 
thony Facas and his able passport staff, 
Miss Isabel Rosa and Mr. Steven 
Stoklosa. 
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A FORWARD LOOK—AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THE HONORABLE JOHN A. 
BLATNIK 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in its 
February issue, Highway User magazine 
published a question-and-answer inter- 
view with our distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota, the Honorable JOHN A. 
BLATNIK. 

Those of us who know JOHN BLATNIK 
have acquired an abiding respect for the 
deep intelligence, incisive judgment, and 
earnest concern for the public good that 
have characterized his service as ranking 
majority member of the House Public 
Works Committee. 

We applaud his ascension to the chair- 
manship of this important committee in 
the 92d Congress. In this new role, Mr. 
BLATNIK will have a broader forum to ex- 
ercise the fine qualities of leadership that 
we have come to expect from him. 

For that reason, I believe many of our 
colleagues will be interested in sharing 
the insights which Mr. BLATNIK brings to 
his new responsibilities, and I ask that 
the text of the Highway User interview be 
printed in the RECORD: 

A Forwarp Look 

{Eprror’s Nore: The new chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee brings a 
fresh outlook and a wealth of experience to a 
position of vital importance to the highway 
program. In this exclusive story for Highway 
User, Rep. Blatnik answers questions and 
presents his views on some of the important 
issues confronting highway transportation 
today. This article was prepared and ques- 
tions propounded by Stephen E. O'Toole, 
contributing editor, Highway User.] 

Development of the nation’s highway pro- 
gram depends to a great extent on the Public 
Works Committees in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. These committees 
serve as a forum for public discussion, and 
play an essential role in the formulation of 
national highway and safety legislation. 

When the 92d Congress convened Repre- 
sentative John A. Blatnik, a Minnesota Demo- 
crat, was elected chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, succeeding former 
Representative George Fallon of Maryland, 
who served as chairman from 1965-71. 

Blatnik assumes control of the committee 
at a vital juncture in the development of 
America’s road program. During the next two 
years, with the completion of the Interstate 
System in sight, Congress must come to some 
very important decisions on the future of 
the federal highway systems. 

A member of Congress since 1946, Blatnik 
brings a longtime interest in highway trans- 
portation and safety to his new position. 
Since 1959, he has served as chairman of the 
Public Works’ Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-aid Highway Program, which in re- 
cent years has been particularly concerned 
with roadway design and operations. 

The dean of the Minnesota Congressional 
delegation, Blatnik is also the Democratic 
National Committeeman for Minnesota and 
a co-founder and former chairman of the 
“reform-minded” Democratic Study Group. 
He was a co-author of the legislation which 
created the Interstate System and is noted 
for his work on water pollution control. 

In the following answers to questions from 
Highway User, Chairman Blatnik expresses 
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his views on several current highway trans- 
portation and safety matters. 

Q. Will there be significant changes in the 
structure of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee under your chairmanship in the 92nd 
Congress? 

A. I intend to provide the leadership to 
cope with the growing complex problems we 
are going to have to face in the several vital 
areas within the Public Works Committee 
jurisdiction and, while I do not subscribe to 
change simply for its own sake, whatever 
changes are indicated as desirable or neces- 
sary will be made. 

Q. What activities—oversight hearings or 
legislation—might be expected from the Pub- 
lic Works Committee during the 92nd Con- 
gress in the highway transportation and 
safety areas? 

A. Any predictions as to new legislation 
would be premature at this time. Our over- 
sight activities are another matter. We are 
satisfied that this work has been productive 
of improved practices in carrying out the 
program and has frequently resulted in the 
conservation of the user’s money while pro- 
viding him a better and safer highway. We 
must continue this activity in those areas 
where we feel we can make a contribution 
to better government. As an example, some 
members are questioning the pace at which 
we are accomplishing improvement in the 
field of highway safety, particularly in regard 
to the hazards created by highway design 
and construction techniques. 

Q- Do you feel there is continuing support 
for the highway program among the Ameri- 
can people? 

A. Yes. As more segments of the Interstate 
System have been completed, through its use 
our people have grown to appreciate more 
and more what has been done and what we, 
as a nation, are capable of doing. It has taken 
a long time to build this new system, 15 
years so far, and during the course of its con- 
struction some people have lost sight of its 
overall benefits and others, unfortunately, 
have had their lives adversely affected by it. 
We cannot ignore or blame either group for 
not being more enthusiastic. We can and 
should do more to keep the public better in- 
formed as to the need for improved high- 
ways and the benefits to be derived from 
their use. We should certainly also develop 
the ability to do the work, which has such 
an impact on a community, in a way which 
is more sensitive to the other values for 
which the public has shown such strong 
feelings. We are, after all, simply their agents 
in providing facilities which are needed and 
we should be eager to do it in a way which 
satisfies them. 

Q. With passage of the 1966 legislation, the 
Federal Government assumed a greater role 
in the field of highway safety and, in 1970, 
despite increases in the number of miles 
driven, the death toll decreased by more than 
1,000 lives over 1969. Do you consider this 
significant.and do you think the 1966 legis- 
lation played a part in this trend? What more 
should be done and will more money be re- 
quired? 

A. Iam naturally pleased that we had this 
experience in 1970, tempered, however, by the 
realization that the situation which still re- 
mains is a national disgrace and is truly one 
of our major domestic problems. I think it 
has been adequately demonstrated that we 
are dealing with an extremely complex series 
of problems which embrace all three com- 
ponents of our system—the driver, vehicle, 
and road. Unquestionably, the capability 
provided government at all levels in the 1966 
safety legislation has had, and will continue 
to have, an effect on reducing highway ac- 
cidents and.in lessening their severity. 

However, we are all going to have to get 
behind’ and actively promote a sustained, 
massive, and perhaps expensive broad-based 
and multi-pronged attack on this problem 
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if we are ever to make a major reduction in 
the statistics we are talking about. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration are both going to have to give 
top priority to their work in those areas 
where a “high payoff” seems most likely. 

The former, while continuing its efforts to 
improve the vehicle and other aspects of the 
driver element of the system, is stressing 
the drinking driver problem. This is obvious- 
ly good and is deserving of their attention, 
but I want to caution against a past tendency 
to overemphasize any one aspect of the high- 
way accident problem to the detriment of 
others, less appreciated factors. 

I refer, for instance, to the matters which 
have had the attention of my special sub- 
committee the past few years—the design, 
construction and operation of our highways. 
Our hearings and continuing investigations 
have documented that some of the features 
of even our newest roads continue to con- 
tain hazards of such a nature, that, drunk 
or sober, the nation’s drivers are unneces- 
sarily subjected to peril. 

And yes, I think the program needs more 
financing ... among other things. Beyond 
that, we must insist that whatever funds are 
available be spent in the most effective man- 
ner. I suggest this has not always happened. 
For example—it hurts when we have to spend 
additional money to correct mistakes we 
never should have made in completing a re- 
cently opened highway. 

We have already spent billions of dollars. 
Yet, for various reasons, high hazard loca- 
tions exist by the thousands on our roads. 
Do we truly have an adequate program to 
improve them? I doubt it. In the meantime 
can we not more effectively warn, guide and 
control the motorist through the danger? 

Q. Do you agree with many highway of- 
ficials that after completion of the Inter- 
state Highway System, more emphasis should 
be placed on urban highway systems and up- 
grading primary and secondary roads? 

A. I most certainly do. Great as it is, the 
Interstate System makes up only 42,500 miles 
of the country’s overall highway system. Its 
efficiency and safety features only serve to 
emphasize how badly off we are and how 
much more needs to be done to improve the 
miles of state and county roads that carry 
the great bulk of our traffic. 

Q. Last year, Congress approved the use 
of Trust Funds for two-thirds of the Federal 
highway safety program, for urban bus 
transit, and for forest and public lands 
highways. Do you expect pressures for new 
uses for the Trust Fund, such as for highway 
beautification, or for other modes of trans- 
portation, in the near future? 

A. There have always been pressures for 
expanded uses for the Trust Fund, from its 
inception in the 1956 Act, and you are quite 
correct that the 91st Congress widened the 
application of the fund somewhat in enact- 
ing the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1970. 
I can’t envision these pressures diminishing 
in the immediate future, and, in fact, the 
trend seems to be the other way. There is 
even a movement underway to replace the 
Highway Trust Fund entirely and set up in 
its place a national Transportation Fund. 
This, of course, would take in the other 
modes of transportation to which you refer. 
Whether the concept will gain support dur- 
ing the new Congress remains to be seen. 
While I try to keep my own mind open to 
change, I do feel that any drastic change in 
that direction ought to be brought about 
only after there has been developed a case 
strong enough to justify it. 

Q. Related to the previous question, the 
National Governors’ Conference adopted a 
resolution last summer urging that governors 
be allowed to transfer a certain percentage 
of Federal funds allotted to them between 
the various modes of transportation. 
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Secretary of Transportation Volpe endorsed 
the plan and has mentioned on a number 
of occasions that he favors the creation of a 
mational trnasportation trust fund, which 
might allow such a transfer of funds. Do you 
see any future for this type of transporta- 
tion financing plan? 

A. I think an answer of any substance to 
this question would require information 
about such a proposal which we do not have 
as yet. There appear to be some valid and 
thought-provoking arguments for such a 
fund and we must not be blind to them or 
automatically conclude that increased fund- 
ing for any one mode of travel is necessarily 
at the expense of any other. Our overriding 
concern must be what is best for the na- 
tion. When we accurately measure the 
transportation needs of the country and 
establish our national goals, it appears that 
we will end up demonstrating the continu- 
ing need for funding highway programs 
pretty much as we have and possibly more. 
In the meantime, while studying the whole 
matter, we must keep an open mind to all 
features, including the methods of fi- 
nancing. 

Q. Do you think the American people— 
the nation’s highway users—would favor 
adoption of any plan which would allow 
diversion of highway user taxes for non- 
highway purposes? 

A. Keeping in mind my answer to the last 
question I would have to answer this one 
in two ways. First, assuming the question 
addresses itself to those expenses incurred 
in connection with the construction of a 
highway project, I would say yes. I think we 
have all come to realize that some of these 
expenses are not a diversion of highway 
funds but are incidental costs of construc- 
tion. I have great faith in the collective wis- 
dom, reasonableness, and sense of fairness 
of the American public. 

The trend toward inclusion of expenses 
for highway related activities was born out 
of the functioning of our people’s representa- 
tive government. The Congressional com- 
mittees concerned, before taking such ac- 
tions, measured the public opinion and atti- 
tudes through hearings. Reimbursement of 
relocation expenses and construction of re- 
placement housing, as examples, were found 
by the committees to be the only reasonable 
solutions which would treat with fairness 
those people who were being displaced and 
whose very lives were being adversely af- 
fected by the construction of highways. 

If the question relates instead to the fund- 
ing of non-highway transportation construc- 
tion with a portion of highway user taxes 
now going into the Trust Fund, I think the 
general public would have an initial reaction 
of opposition. If such funds were co-mingled 
with revenues from other sources and high- 
way funding was continued at the same, or 
a higher level, then perhaps the users would 
not object. In any case I must refer to my 
answer to the previous question and say that 
I think there would first have to be a spe- 
cific proposal with its revenue features 
clearly spelled out, and hearings held on it, 
before anyone could better speculate on pub- 
lic response, 

Q. What role do you feel organizations like 
the Highway Users Federation can play in 
promoting highway transportation and 
safety activities? 

A. Organizations such as yours and others 
in the private sector have continually made 
significant contributions toward improved 
highway transportation and safety. The 
testimony of the organizations’ officials at 
our hearings in Washington have done much 
to point up both the strengths and weak- 
nesses to current programs, and we look for- 
ward to the continuation of such help and 
support. 

However, I do feel, as I mentioned previ- 
ously, that a great deal more could be done 
to enlighten the general public about high- 
ways, our need for them, the benefits to be 
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derived from their use, and how to properly 
use them, Support from the people for pro- 
grams to provide the nation with the roads 
systems it meeds is obviously vital. If the 
public is informed and convinced that a pro- 
gram, any program, is needed and is properly 
planned and carried out, they will be willing 
to support it and to pay for it. Any program, 
particularly one which touches them as di- 
rectly as a road program is in real trouble 
without that support. 

Government is limited in the extent to 
which it can advertise its work. That is as it 
should be. Highway supporting organiza- 
tions, however, could by increasing their ac- 
tivities do a great public service in this area. 
Not by lobbying for more and bigger highway 
programs but by sponsoring the publication 
in the printed and broadcast media of in- 
formation which permits the public to de- 
velop a more informed, less emotional, atti- 
tude about the tremendous public asset we 
have in our roads and streets. 

Another activity I would like to see under- 
taken by the private sector is a massive T.V. 
spot program to instruct the motoring public 
in improving their driving skills. Freeway 
driving is new to many people and nowhere 
in our motor vehicle system have we at- 
tempted to teach the techniques necessary 
for their safety. I also think the organiza- 
tions can become a real partner, working 
with the State organizations established 
under the 1966 Highway Safety Act, in sup- 
porting State programs such as passage of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code and Model Traffic 
Ordinances. 

Q. Environmental concerns are a prime 
consideration now in all public works ac- 
tivities. Do you think present controls—in- 
cluding the new measures contained in the 
1970 Highway Act—are sufficient? 

A. To those of us who have been pushing 
these many years for clean water, clean air, 
and the preservation of our country’s natural 
beauty and resources, it has been very grati- 
fying to note the great interest that has re- 
cently developed in the whole subject of 
environment. 

We in Congress will be giving much more 
consideration to the environmental impact of 
all programs under our jurisdiction, includ- 
ing the highway program. Whether or not 
present laws, including the 1970 Highway 
Act, will need some beefing up to really do 
the necessary job should be the subject of 
further Congressional inquiry. 

But I think we should recognize that 
while some legislation has been necessary, 
and perhaps more will be, much of the 
long-term success of efforts to improve our 
environment will depend on whether the 
public is really sincere in wanting to create 
a better place in which to live. 

In the final analysis, your question really 
gets back to the same problems I discussed 
in connection with highway safety—the 
people’ want to protect the environment. 
Congress can write the enabling legislation, 
but the engineers are the ones who actually 
design the roads. Engineers, on their own 
and as a personal commitment, can do more 
to make a particular project environmentally 
acceptable in a total way than can all the 
laws Congress passes. 

I earnestly hope that the national will, 
clearly spelled out by Congress, and backed 
up by the lasting commitment of the people, 
will be so much a part of American life that 
it will be reflected in new highway designs 
as a matter of policy. 

And I would hope that, where the enyiron- 
ment is disregarded, those who approve 
highway designs, and the people themselves, 
will demand that highways be harmoniously 
melded into the environment. 

Highway builders may, at times, have to be 
backed up by legal authorization to incur 
the additional expenses at times found to be 
necessary in furtherance of our environ- 
mental goals. 
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But it can be done, and if ecology is more 
than a fad—and I believe it is much more— 
we will in the future see better roads, both 
from the safety and the environmental 
standpoints. 

Q. Many highway critics argue that there 
is no place for highway building in urban 
areas, while proponents feel that moderniz- 
ing the urban highway system—making it a 
well-designed, functional system—is essen- 
tial to keeping any city's transportation up- 
to-date. How do you feel about this matter? 

A. I do not think there is any room for 
argument. Until someone produces a revolu- 
tionary new scheme which is capable of mov- 
ing people and goods in the way highways 
do, we are going to have to depend on high- 
ways as our main mode of transportation 
both in our rural and urban movement. It 
is absolutely essential that we provide ade- 
quate transportation into, about and out of 
our urban areas and I just do not anticipate 
other solutions in the foreseeable future 
which will remove the need for a well- 
designed, functional urban highway system. 

By the same token I should not like to 
have it thought that I lack either the vision 
or the will to see our urban areas restruc- 
tured in a fashion which is more satisfying 
to life in them. If you ask me whether I 
think urban highways, as we have known 
them, have reached the ultimate in design, 
that is another question and I would be 
obliged to answer, “no.” I think we are go- 
ing to have to be more concerned that urban 
highways be more satisfying in the way 
they fit into our communities and our way 
of life. 

I think we are going to have to explore 
new ideas and see if we can come up with 
designs which are more flexible in their use. 
It troubles me a great deal to see photo- 
graphs of the eight lane “Utopian Freeway” 
during the evening rush hour with the out- 
bound lanes glutted with snail-paced traffic 
while just over the median I see four more 
lanes virtually empty. 

I think we need a reevaluation of what 
an urban freeway could be and should be. 
We shall have more to say on this very vital 
and pressing subject of urban highways later. 
We are capable of doing a much better job in 
this whole area. 

Q. Some people feel that highway trans- 
portation may suffer from some of the em- 
phasis in the Department of Transportation 
on other transportation modes. However, 
Congress continues to support the highway 
program. Do you feel that any attempt to 
dilute the Federal highway program—from 
any source—or to prevent development of 
post-Interstate highway programs can be suc- 
cessful in Congress in the foreseeable fu- 
ture? 

A. I do not look at the problem in the 
terms you have posed it in your question. 
This is not and ought not to be considered 
a matter of competition. The Federal High- 
way Administration, at the direction of Con- 
gress, is in the process of preparing a report 
on our highway needs. It must be sub- 
mitted to Congress in January, 1972. This is 
not simply another report but will be the 
most comprehensive report of its kind ever 
published. At the same time the Department 
of Transportation is otherwise preparing 
study reports to assess the current condi- 
tions and needs in all domestic modes of 
transportation. 

What we are hoping to find, through these 
reports and Congressional hearings, is the 
best solution to the problem of moving peo- 
ple and goods. No one who hopes to serye the 
interests of the people of this country should 
commence his search with the pre-condi- 
tion that he has an advocacy for one mode 


¿Over another. Transportation of all kinds is 


vital to a great nation such as ours and the 
means will have to be found to provide ex- 
panded facility for travelers of all kinds. 
The post Interstate demands for highways, 
roads and streets are going to be much more 
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extensive than most’ people seem to realize. 
Any feeling abroad that with its completion 
we will have satisfied our motor vehicle 
needs is’ without an appreciation of where 
we are going. Who can look at the condition 
of our roads and, with an inkling of our 
future growth and population Increases, con- 
clude that we are finished? While other 
modes of ‘travel need expenditures to make 
and keep them viable, so does our system of 
motor vehicles. We have provided for those 
needs in the past and I think we can ex- 
pect to see them provided for in the future, 
hopefully in an even better way. 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 2 
years ago, I had the pleasure of present- 
ing in the Recorp the prize-winning 
speech of the national VFW Voice of 
Democracy Contest. The speech was 
given at the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
annual Washington dinner by Donald S. 
Elfenbein, at the time a junior at the 
Soen Harris High School in Harrisburg, 

a. 

It is now obvious that the eloquent 
endorsement of our heritage is an Elfen- 
bein family trait. Miss Emily Elfenbein, 
now a junior at the same Harrisburg 
high school and a sister of Donald, has 
won the Pennsylvania State contest this 
year, again sponsored by the VFW. Next 
month, she will come to Washington for 
the final judging in the nationwide con- 
test, in which over 400,000 students par- 
ticipated. . 

It is with great pleasure that I submit 
young Miss Elfenbein’s speech to be 
shared with my colleagues: 

FREEDOM—OvuR HERITAGE 
(By Emily Elfenbein) 

An old man in a worn vest and cap leans 
over his vegetable cart, He calls to the pass- 
ers-by with his thickly-accented voice. The 
sun is going down over this narrow Chicago 
street. It is time for him to return home. 
He coyers his wares affectionately, and as he 
climbs into his wagon, he smiles, Ivan Weiss 
is happy! 

This man is no great politician or scholar. 
He does not have a bank account or belong 
to a country club, but Ivan Weiss is differ- 
ent—different from previous generations of 
his family—different from millions of other 
people on earth. Ivan Weiss is free! 

The United States has survived because 
of men like Ivan Weiss, men who lived sim- 
ply, grateful that every breath they drew 
was free, and who were eager to defend their 
freedom. Eminent leaders established the 
liberties we enjoy, but a myriad of unrec- 
ognized men helped preserve them. Famous 


names dominate our history books and great * 


deeds are always remembered, but we cannot 
allow these monumental contributions to 
lessen the importance of every American’s 
contribution to protecting our freedom. 

I have been handed a heritage of freedom, 
and I know I must now hold fast to it, for 
as an American youth, I am helping to build 
@ valuable inheritance for the next genera- 
tion, If I can discover my role in society, 
then freedom will never slip from my grasp. 

The story of the developing United States 
is rich with the powerful accomplishments 
of heroes, and beside these men, I become 
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aware of my own insignificance. I am one 
among many. And. yet this tradition gives 
me the power to choose a life I can make 
meaningful to the world. Every American 
May not achieve fame, but each )of us is able 
to achieve greatness by trying our best at 
what» we can-do! When the best effort of 
each: man joins, we will seeia united Amer- 
ica, an America in which an immigrant vege- 
table seller stands with pride next to a 
Supreme Court: Justice. 

It would be easy for me to merely accept 
our freedom heritage and to enjoy my rights 
without concern for the endurance of liberty. 
But my love; of freedom has implanted 
within me the responsibility of opposing 
apathy wherever it lurks. Our freedom herit- 
age is a constant reminder that no American 
has the right to deny liberty to, others, and 
that by that denial we are, in fact destroying 
the foundation of our own freedom. Let us 
foster a more progressive America by not only 
recognizing the legally granted freedoms, but 
also the socially, granted freedom of in- 
dividuality. 

These same freedoms brought people here 
from all over the globe. Ivan Weiss didn’t 
understand the right to assemble; he didn’t 
know what freedom of speech was; he 
couldn't even conceive of representative 
democracy. Ali he knew was that he had a 
chance to create here what he could not hope 
to make anywhere else. 

Our heritage of freedom will continue be- 
cause of the work of young Americans. We 
have learned from the past and will move 
into the future knowing that problems lie 
ahead, but that together, we can begin to 
solve them. America’s tomorrows. will be 
shaped. by letting our yesterdays teach to- 
day,—and by remembering that freedom was 
strengthened in independence hall as weil as 
in a busy airplane factory, by Neil Armstrong 
taking the first moon walk, and by a little 
boy memorizing the Gettysburg address, dur- 
ing a heated Senate debate on foreign policy, 
and by two housewives discussing their 
favorite candidates, by the men in the four 
thousand ships that waited off the coast of 
France, and by a businessman serving on a 


ury. 
A heritage of freedom was created by the 


Jeffersons, the Lincolns, and the Martin 
Luther Kings, but it is kept alive by the Ivan 
Weisses, by all of us knowing that our work 
is important to America, so that America may 
become more important to us. 


The Elfenbein family, John Harris 
High School, the Harrisburg community, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars—and in- 
deed all of us—can take pride in the out- 
standing contribution of Emily Elfen- 
bein, and of her brother, Donald, Regard- 
less of the outcome of the national com- 
petition, I am sure my colleagues join in 
our congratulations and our sincere best 
wishes to this fine sister-brother com- 
bination. 


ANEW START FOR CONSUMERS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
business community, next to the con- 
sumer himself, has the biggest stake in 
better consumer protection, Practices un- 
fair to the customer are obviously unfair 
to honest businessmen who will not cut 
corners. 

The Washington Post, in a recent edi- 
torial endorsing my Consumer Protection 
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Agency bill, reminded businessmen of 
this fact. 
I include the article as follows: 


A New START For CONSUMERS 

Since marketplace cheating, deception and 
conniving has not disappeared in recent 
months, it is only right that Congress should 
again consider the large new package of 
consumer legislation offered last Wednesday 
by Representatives Rosenthal, Eckhardt and 
others. Actually, many of the proposals are 
not new, having been presented—but not 
passed—in the last session; but there is no 
reason why ideas, like bottles and paper, 
should not be recycled’ and made new also. 

Among the proposals that are’ especially 
needed is the bill creating an independent 
consumer protection agency. Independent is 
the key word. The administration now has a 
consumer affairs office, but despite the good- 
will of its director, Virginia H. Knauer, it 
usually does little more than growl or snap 
its teeth. Many believe Mrs. Knauer would 
like to be tougher. But it is hard for any- 
body in the White House to be independent 
of a Republican administration which gets 
much of its support from men of commerce. 
An independent agency would not have this 
problem; the public intefest would take 
priority before the private. 

A second crucial item is the bill to permit 
lawsuits by consumers as a class. Grouping 
together is often the only way justice can 
be obtained cheaply; individual consumers 
with a defective product costing, Say, $300 
will hardly take on the manufacturer in 
court when legal costs will total $500. Even 
if you win, you lose, 

Despite the defensive howls of some pusi- 
hess men, the consumer movement should 
really be welcomed by the commercial com- 
munity. If a seller is marketirg an honest, 
durable, safe and fairly-priced product, what 
is there to worry about? The consumer will 
be his best. friend. Marketplace self-regula- 
tion generally has not worked, nor has gov- 
ernment regulation been especially firm. The 
power must now be shared with the consum- 
er; for the money he is paying, he deserves 
it. 


LEGISLATION TO PROTECT WILD 
HORSES AND BURROS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
successful lobbying efforts of my 11-year- 
old son, Gregory, I introduced legislation 
to protect the remaining wild horses and 
burros of the West. The bill, H.R. 4220, 
has generated a great deal of enthusiasm, 
particularly on the part of the young. 
I was especially moved by a letter I re- 
ceived from a 9-year-old, Miss Natalie 
Wilkins, the text of which follows: 

Jackson, MICH. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I read in the news- 
paper on how the eleven year old boy fights 
to save horses, and I write because that is 
what I am doing. 

I think that the food stores could make 
pet food out of flour and scraps instead of 
killing horses. 

Everytime the men come to kill the horses 
for pet food I think you kill many children’s 
hearts. I am a nine year old girl and love 
horses, When I read the newspaper I felt 
very badly. Until you do something about 
it, you will keep many children very sad. 

Sincerely, 
Miss NATALIE WILKINS, 
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ADDRESS AT LINCOLN ASSOCIATION 
DINNER 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, our distinguished colleague from 
Colorado, the Honorable Wayne ASPIN- 
ALL, favored Abraham Lincoln’s home- 
town of Springfield, I1; helping the com- 
munity celebrate this fanious President’s 
birthday. Congressman ASPINALL and his 
wife, together with Congressman and 
Mrs. Roy Taylor, were invited to be the 
guests of the city for the annual Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association Dinner on 
February 11. ‘Present also was Gov. 
Richard B. Ogilvie. 

The occassion was indeed an inspiring 
one, made the more so by Congressman 
ASPINALL’s address to the distinguished 
audience. When you come to Lincoln’s 
hometown to speak on Lincoln you really 
have your work cut out for you. Yet the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL) demonstrated that he is indeed a 
Lincoln scholar of the first order and 
dealt with a little known phase of the 
Lincoln era. He reviewed many of the 
historic measures which were signed into 
law by President Lincoln—measures 
such as the Homestead Act, the Pacific 
Railway bill, and the Morrill Act. 

Congressman ASPINALL pointed out 
that: 


Though the President’s time was devoted 
primarily to-the successful prosecution of 
the War; the accomplishments of his Ad- 


ministration made the public domain pro- 
duce the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people. 


This is a side of Abraham Lincoln too 
little explored. As great as was his con- 
tribution to saving the Union, equally 
great was his contribution toward ex- 
panding and developing the Union within 
its continental boundaries. 

Here is the text of his speech: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A MAN oF TIMELESS 
VISION IN A TIME OF TURMOIL 


“We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety 
beclouds the future; we expect some new 
disaster with each newspaper we read. Are 
we in a healthful political state? Are not the 
tendencies plain? Do not the signs of the 
times point plainly the way in which we are 
going?” 

Those are not my words, as some of you 
may know, but are taken from a speech de- 
livered over 100 years ago by the man that 
all America honors each year at this time— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

No one can come in contact with the words 
and thoughts of Abraham Lincoln without 
being constantly surprised and impressed by 
their timeless quality. Lincoln’s place in his- 
tory was assured for better or worse simply 
because of the times in which he lived, but 
it was his ability to reach out and touch 
the minds of men in other times.and other 
places that has given him the stature that 
places him among the great men of all time. 

Students of Lincoln have been rewarded 
by the richness of his character for years and 
most of his many faces have been explored 
and examined in great detail. While this has 
allowed us to enjoy the fruits of their labor, 
I want to concentrate on an aspect of Lin- 
coln which few people seldom touch so that 
we can better know the whole man. In look- 
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ing at this man, I wanted to) find how his 
interests and mine could be joined. 

“Abe” Lincoln, as everyone knows, was an 
earthy, humble fellow, generally well-liked 
by all who knew him. He was, in fact, the 
product of the society in which he matured. 
Everyone knows the popular stories about 
his youth and young adulthood. ... How 
he educated himself ~. . about his honesty 
and sincerity . . . about his business failures 

. - and about his physical appearance. 

But what many of us fail to take into ac- 
count is the society in which he developed 
and the role it played in shaping the many 
faces of the man. His was an exciting age in 
the history of our country... . 

The West was beginning to emerge. 

Canals and railroads were being built. 

Immigrants were streaming in from Eu- 
rope. 

Communications and news were expedited 
by the telegraph. 

Tron-built, ocean-going steamships were 
plying the seas. 

Power-driven factories were coming into 
their own. 

Villages were becoming towns and towns 
were becoming cities. 

Pork and grain were moving east and sew- 
ing machines and steel tools were being sent 
back therefor. 

New inventions were entering the market— 
the McCormick thresher and Bessemer smelt- 
ing: process were making a tremendous im- 
pact on his society. 

The wilderness. was being harnessed and 
Abraham Lincoln was witnessing. it all. All 
around him, progress was on the march. He 
could undoubtedly see the advantages flow- 
ing to the ordinary man as these changes 
exploded. New opportunities were opening 
for everyone—farmers, workingmen, and 
merchants. Capital and manufacturing, how- 
ever, were concentrating in the East; the 
raw materials to make the goods were coming 
from the West and South. 

Like the railroads and the flow of commerce 
the telegraph was tying the Nation together 
into a firmer Union, At the same time, the 
steady stream of cash was concentrating 
greater economic and political power in one 
region of the country. Things were changing 
fast in the mid-1800s and, as always, these 
changes had far-reaching social and political 
effects. 

Abraham Lincoln observed these changes 
and lived with the people who felt their 
impact. Theirs was a rugged life. Here in his 
own hometown, he watched the population 
expand more than four-fold while the pop- 
ulation of the Nation swelled from 23 milllon 
to 31 million—2 million more than Great 
Britain..As the people came, he watched the 
frontier pass beyond Illinois to the vast 
territory of the Far West. Thousands of set- 
tlers were moving slowly westward in long 
wagon trains convinced that there they 
would find themselves a better life—perhaps 
on a cheap farm with rich lands or by find- 
ing precious minerals and becoming rich. 

As the people moved westward, the de- 
mands for internal improvements increased— 
the extension of the railroads was essential 
to commerce, free land was needed for the 
homeless and the poor, and education was 
considered a public necessity. Of course, as 
these demands became popular, they took 
on greater political significance, 

With this background, at 25, Abraham 
Lincoln was elected as a Whig to the State 
legislature. Together with his colleagues, 
he not only succeeded in shifting the location 
of the State capital to Springfield, but he also 
helped develop a plan for extensive internal 
improvements within his State. He recognized 
the importance of railway and canal trans- 
portation to the economic growth not only 
of the local communities, but to the entire 
Nation. 

After he was elected to serve in the 30th 
Congress, Lincoln attended the River and 
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Harbor Convention ,in, Chicago. Here, for 
perhaps the first time, he was confronted 
with the full impact of the fast changing 
world in’ which he was living. Here, large 
numbers of cattle were being processed for 
shipment to the East and for export to Eng- 
land, as, well. Likewise, wheat was moving to 
the Eastern seaboard and farmers. and wheat 
buyers were hauling their golden grain by 
wagon as far as 250 miles to take advantage 
of the much more favorable Chicago market 
for their product. 

All of these experiences were valuable to 
Lincoln in subsequent years because they 
caused him to appreciate and recognize the 
inter-dependence of,the East and the West. 
It was natural that when he became Pres- 
ident, constructive progress followed. Al- 
though this period in the history books is 
dominated by the great issues of the day— 
slavery and salvation of the Union—the 
years of Lincoln’s Administration resulted 
in many significant accomplishments. which 
resulted in the development of much of the 
frontier. 

It is impossible to separate the Civil War 
and President Lincoln from the other events 
which took place during his Administration, 
Except for the division of the North and 
the South, free land might never have been 
made available for the homesteaders—or if 
so, at a much later date. In fact, just before 
going out of office James Buchanan had 
vetoed one version of the Homestead bill. 
Without the need for the wealth discovered 
during this period in the rich Rockies and 
the Sierra Nevadas—where it was estimated 
that at least $100 million worth of precious 
metals were extracted—mineral develop- 
ment would probably have proceeded at a 
much slower pace. Without an abundance of 
free farm land, the immigration to the 
United States of tens of thousands of Britons, 
Trishmen, Germans, and Scandinavians may 
not have taken place. And without the de- 
velopment of a uniform transportation net- 
work, the movement of people and goods 
westward, and of agricultural and mineral re- 
sources to the eastern factories, would have 
been seriously impaired. 

The War and the West were inextricably 
intertwined. Except for the open territory, 
the Missouri Compromise might have worked 
and slavery might have been left to eyen- 
tually dissipate by its own weight. But the 
West was there and there was strong public 
opinion that slavery should not be extended 
into it, Instead, the new frontier was to be 
open to free men—the poor and the home- 
less—who were willing to till the soil and 
convert it to productive uses, 

Before being sworn in as President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln had said 
“I am in favor of cutting up the wild lands 
into parcels so that every poor man may 
have a home.” And the platform of his 
party called for the enactment of a Home- 
stead measure. In May, 1862, that pledge 
was fulfilled. 

“It was easy,” Carl Sandburg wrote, ‘to 
sign the Homestead bill... giving a farm 
free to any man who wanted to put a plow 
to unbroken sod.” It was never considered 
unpatriotic, or undesirable in any way to 
transfer title to these wild, naked lands to 
those who could put them to a useful pur- 
pose for the ultimate good of all. Most peo- 
ple felt that the resources should be put 
to work to improve the standard of living 
for everyone. 

And hundreds of thousands came to claim 
a home—some were Americans and others 
would become Americans. Out of Europe, 
where disease, and hunger, and hate haunted 
the lands, the call of America’s unlimited 
space beckoned. With these immigrants 
came the skills, the knowledge, and the man- 
power needed in our young and troubled 
country. And because they came, the forces 
of the North never lacked vitality. 

Another element of the Lincoln program 
was embodied in the Pacific Railway Bill of 
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1862. It, too, was said to fulfill a “military 
necessity,” but the great railroad building 
era probably more than anything else drew 
the East and West Coasts closer together. 
The development of the transcontinental 
railways became the path of many of the pio- 
neers who streamed westward for decades 
after and, even today, they play a critical 
role in the flow of the Nation’s commerce. 

The national investment in the railway 
system involved thousands of acres of un- 
settled lands of the public domain, as well 
as a substantial monetary investment. To- 
gether these induced the desired expansion. 
Trackage in 1850 had totaled only slightly 
more than 9,000 miles, but by 1865, it had 
increased to more than 35,000 miles. 

The third great Act involving the public 
domain approved during the Lincoln Admin- 
istration was the Morrill Act of 1862 which 
granted large amounts of land to the States 
to encourage the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges which are now popularly known 
as Land Grant Colleges. 

Though the President’s time was devoted 
primarily to the successful prosecution of 
the war, these accomplishments of his Ad- 
ministration made the public domain pro- 
duce the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people. These basic enactments began 
the real development of the agricultural 
domain of the West. 

As you know, Abraham Lincoln did not 
seek renomination in 1848. He then returned 
to his home here in Springfield. He had 
tried, belatedly and unsuccessfully, to be 
appointed Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. Later, he was offered the territorial 
governorship of Oregon, but he refused it. 
Instead, he quit politics and pursued his 
profession. For 5 years or so, he traveled ex- 
tensively on the circuit; trying cases by day 
and spinning the best-told stories in Illinois 
by night. 

When he was at home, he lived in the 
white frame house with green blinds and 
white chimneys at 8th and Jackson Streets. 


Here he shoveled a path in the snow in 
front of the house, curried his horse, put 


axle grease on his buggy wheels and did all 
of the other things one does around his 
home. This was the humble, industrious able 
and loyal citizen being prepared for the 
heaviest responsibility to be placed on the 
shoulders of any citizen of his era. In spite 
of his humble nature, however, he never 
forgot Washington—his wife wouldn't let 
him—both had hopes for the future. 

Many of you here are interested in this 
modest home of Abraham Lincoln. All 
Americans can be interested in it— 

Not because of its physical prominence, 
for it is not an architectural masterpiece; 

Not because it can house memorabilia of 
the past, for any building cam serve as a 
museum; 

But rather because it tells something of 
this man, just by silently letting it tell its 
own story. 

It can tell people that while he lived in 
his Springfield home he continued to ma- 
ture and grow intellectually. As he traveled 
the circuit, he could feel the pulse of pub- 
lic opinion. In his spare moments he could 
refiect on his philosophy. He never disre- 
garded the lessons of experience, but he 
tried to learn from them and improve upon 
them. In fact, he once commended a jour- 
nal for its content because it told not only 
the results of a successful experiment, but 
related the failures of the unsuccessful ones. 
This home can tell its visitors that Lincoln 
valued the advice of older and more expe- 
rienced people, while at the same time he 
understood the ambitions and anxieties of 
youth in his society. Once, in response to his 
young law partner, he wrote: 

“Your letter is exceedingly painful to me; 
and I cannot but think there is some mis- 
take in your impression of the motives of 
old men. I suppose I am now one of the old 
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men and I declare...that nothing could 
afford me more satisfaction than to learn 
that you and others of my young friends are 
doing battle in contest, and endearing them- 
selves to the people, and a stand 
far above any I have ever been able to reach 
in their admiration. I cannot conceive that 
other old men feel differently. Of course I 
cannot demonstrate what I say; but I was 
young once, and I am sure I was never un- 
generously thrust back.... The way for a 
young man to rise is to improve himself 
every way ‘he can, never suspecting that 
anybody wishes to hinder him.... You are 
far better informed on almost all subjects 
than I have ever been. You cannot fail in any 
laudable object unless you allow your mind 
to be improperly directed. I have somewhat 
the advantage of you in the world's expe- 
rience, merely by being older; and it is this 
that induces me to advise.” 

Those words then apply as well today as 
they did when Lincoln wrote them to his 
young friend. Hindsight may help us to see 
the error of a decision or course of action 
which was made by those who preceded us— 
and we should use such experience to avoid 
mistakes—but otherwise hindsight is a small 
comfort to us when decisions must be made 
in the contemporary world. 

This home can tell our children and the 
generations following them that a humble 
man of modest means can advance to the 
top by working within “the system”. Here in 
Springfield, Abraham Lincoln developed the 
compassion and common sense which made 
him one of the Nation’s most outstanding 
leaders, but he did it largely on his own by 
developing his natural abilities. 

Needless to say, we all have moments when 
we are frustrated, and disappointed, and dis- 
gusted with things as they are. We all have 
moments when we feel that “the system” is 
wrong, but that does not entitle us to assume 
that only we could be right and therefore 
permit us to secede from our society. If we 
don’t like the way a driver handles his car, 
we don’t jump out of the speeding vehicle; 
if we are riding a hijacked airliner, it doesn’t 
make sense to bail out; likewise, if we don’t 
like the system, we shouldn’t “cop out”. We 
have to learn to live with it—to improve on 
it if we can—to change it through estab- 
lished procedures if we must, but we must 
always remember that individually we are 
only one person and that the views and 
ideas of others might be equally as valid as 
our own. Persuasion is the talent combining 
reasonable arguments to attain a reasonable 
objective and if we, as a Nation, are to suc- 
ceed, we must continue to solve our differ- 
ences of opinion in a way that allows the 
majority to prevail. When the majority ap- 
pears to be headed down the wrong path, 
then it is our job to persuade the people 
that the decision is wrong rather than jump- 
ing out, or bailing out, or “copping out”. 

This was the nature of Abraham Lincoln. 
There is a timeless quality about his wisdom. 
Even those who would insist that “the sys- 
tem” is full of flaws and who would use its 
weaknesses to excuse themselves from all 
responsibility would do well to study his 
words. Over 100 years ago, he said: 

“The real question involved... was 
whether full and representative government 
had a right and power to protect and main- 
tain itself. Admit the right of a minority to 
secede at will, and the question for such 
secession would almost as likely be any other 
as the slavery question.” 

We must remember that at one time or 
another we are all part. of a minority of one 
kind or another and that only by learning 
to live together can our system successfully 
accomplish the goals which we set for it. 
Abraham Lincoln recognized this basic con- 
cept and this, perhaps more than anything 
else, can be told at the house at 8th and 
Jackson Streets in Springfield, Illinois. 
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Abraham Lincoln had many faces during 
his lifetime, but they all had one objective— 
a better America for all. As a result of his 
dream for our country, he planted the seeds 
which salyaged the Union and expanded the 
opportunities for all of our countrymen. It 
is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity 
to pay tribute to his greatness. 


In introducing Mr. ASPINALL Governor 
Ogilvie made the following remarks: 


“Although Congressman Aspinall is a son 
of the Midwest, I am afraid we can claim very 
little of him, for he moved to Colorado at an 
early age when it was still on the western 
fringe of the American frontier. 

“His state had not yet joined the Union 
when Abraham Lincoln left Springfield for 
the White House, but the great industrial ex- 
pansion of Lincoln’s time assured its later 
settlement and eventual statehood. That eco- 
nomic expansion, and especially the exten- 
sion of the railroads to span the continent, 
is an aspect of Lincoln’s administration 
which is often overlooked amid the attention 
to the war which divided the young nation. 

For it is truly remarkable that in an age 
of savage civil war, the cornerstones and 
railroad ties of a century of progress were 
being laid. It was that progress which nudged 
the adolescent America into dynamic ma- 
turity. And it is that same progress which 
continues unabated more than.a hundred 
years later, which now taxes our ability to 
protect and preserve those vital remnants of 
our national youth, those irreplaceable links 
to the heritage which binds us together as 
Americans. It is in the face of that challenge 
that we in Springfield and throughout Illi- 
nois—and especially those of you in the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association—seek to preserve 
and protect the Lincoln Home area. Because 
the spirit and the wisdom of Lincoln so per- 
vade this community, because his legacy of 
brotherhood and patriotism is so vital to 
this troubled age, we seek to make this shrine 
of his life—the only home he ever owned— 
more than just a local concern. We seek to 
keep alive that heritage, the heritage of 
liberty and decency which unites unique and 
disparate entitles like the Rocky Mountain 
State and the Prairie State, and preserve it 
as the heritage of American nationhood. Our 
speaker this evening is uniquely qualified for 
the assignment, for he has spent a sig- 
nificant portion of his life preserving that 
heritage. 

A veteran of both wars, he now serves as 
chairman of the influential House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and is 
unofficial watchdog of the nation’s precious 
natural resources. There isn’t time tonight 
to recite his long list of contributions to the 
cause of better government, but I don't think 
I'm giving away any secrets when I tell you 
that he has been serving in positions of civic 
responsibility for more than half a century. 
We are honored by his presence here to- 


night.” 
GUY J. MACKEY 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sadness that I heard of the 
death yesterday of one of the great men 
of American sport, Guy J. “Red” Mackey. 

I knew Red Mackey personally, and 
there was never a more dedicated or 
warmhearted human being. Nor was 
there ever one with more ability to do 
the job he set out to do. 
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Over the years, those familiar with 
the collegiate athletic scene knew Pur- 
due University to be a major power, 
whether it was on the football field, the 
basketball floor or any other sporting 
field. Purdue's prowess is legendary, with 
a special flair for winning the big games 
and beating the top teams. As athletic 
director of Purdue, Red Mackey was a 
major factor in that great success. 

Red Mackey will be sorely missed, but 
his legacy lives on in the fine teams he 
helped to build and the sterling char- 
acter of the thousands of young men who 
played for Purdue’s Boilermakers over 
the years. 

Mrs. Landgrebe and I extend our deep- 
est sympathies to Red Mackey’s widow 
and family, as well as his millions of 
friends in the Purdue community and 
the State of Indiana. His like will not be 
soon seen again. 


‘SALUTE TO THE FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
this week we are observing National Fu- 
‘ture Farmers of America Week in honor 
‘of an organization of young men playing 
‘a vital role in assuring the future prog- 
ress and prosperity of our Nation. 

FFA members are youth partners in 
‘developing a more prosperous American 
agriculture. They are preparing them- 
selves for roles of leadership in America’s 
‘agricultural future. 

The FAA is composed of students who 
‘are studying vocational agriculture in the 
public schools in preparation for careers 
in farming, ranching, and related fields: 
In studying the science of agriculture 
‘these Future Farmers are striving con- 
tinuously to improve this great industry 
for the welfare of all citizens. 

Agriculture is and has always been the 
‘strength of our Nation. America was 
founded on a fertile soil by industrious 
colonists who believed in integrity, hon- 
esty, and dignity of work. Today, while 
the problems of feeding a crowded and 
hungry world are affecting the political 
and economic course of all nations, it is 
more important than ever that agricul- 
ture in America remain strong. 

The FFA has performed the valuable 
service of developing leadership, encour- 
aging cooperation, promoting good citi- 
zenship, teaching sound methods of 
farming and inspiring patriotism among 
its members. As a longtime member of 
FFA and a former State president in 
Idaho, I can attest to the positive effect 
that involvement in FFA has on the 
direction a young man’s life will take. 

The National Future Farmers of 
‘America organization was launched at 
Kansas City, Mo. November 1928, 
and has grown to an active membership 
of over 450,000 in 9,000 local high school 
chapters located in rural and urban areas 
throughout the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico, 
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‘Through the years thousands of young 
men have gained valuable skills in par- 
liamentary procedure, public speaking, 


the proper conduct of a meeting, and 
cooperation with their fellow students. 

Future Farmers have developed pro- 
grams of individual and community bet- 
terment such as recreational activities, 
educational tours, and farm and home 
safety campaigns. They have been known 
to organize local chambers of commerce 
where none existed and to organize and 
manage community fairs. Frequently, 
they have taken on such jobs as the 
landscaping and beautification of school 
and church grounds in their local com- 
munities. 

Vocational agricultural and FFA, 
which were predominantly rural-based 
programs of 10 years ago, are now found 
in the high schools of many urban areas. 
Although the classroom instruction of 
the urban student may be distinctly dif- 
ferent than that of the rural students, 
both still receive the leadership-char- 
acter building benefits of FFA. 

Never before has there been a greater 
need for leaders from the ranks of Amer- 
ican youth. Leaders who are creative, 
constructive, and compassionate. Leaders 
who can bind our Nation together and 
help mobilize our boundless energies and 
resources to solve the problems we face. 

Based on past performance and future 
promise, programs of vocational agri- 
culture and the Future Farmers of 
America organization are deserving of 
all the support and encouragement we 
can give. 

As local chapters of the FFA meet this 
week all across America, I ask that my 
colleagues join me in saluting the thou- 
sands of outstanding young men of this 
dedicated organization. 


NIXON’S ACCELERATED CANCER 
PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many reason why I believe the admin- 
istration’s accelerated cancer program 
should be based within the framework 
of the National Institutes of Health. But 
none of them appear to me to be as im- 
portant as the need for trained and ex- 
perienced manpower, We speak in terms 
of independence for the proposed new 
agency, forgetting—possibly—that the 
nexus of research is interdependence. 
Interdependence sets off sparks and new 
ideas and motivates people. 

Could the proposed new agency ac- 
cumulate the necessary manpower and 
fit them into harness any more success- 
fully than has been done by the National 
Cancer Institute at NIH? I sincerely 
doubt it, and for that reason, I add my 
voice to those who see the National Can- 
cer Institute as the agent for the ac- 
celerated cancer programs and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health as its proper 
location. 
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“FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE” 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker following 
is a speech, “Freedom—Our Heritage,” 
written by Miss Paulette Schinkal, 4551 
Ebenezer Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States Voice of Democracy Contest. Miss 
Schinkal’s speech was judged the win- 
ning entry from the State of Ohio. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul W. Schinkal, and is a senior at 
Mother of Mercy High School in Cin- 
cinnati. 

I am pleased to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD this excellent speech 
written by one of Ohio’s promising young 
citizens. The speech follows: 

FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 

It was a cold day this past November 3rd, 
My hands were stiff from the cold, and the 
wind blew through the layers of clothing 
that I wore. I was standing in front of the 
polling place this election day handing out 
sample ballots. It was 5:30 P.M., and only 
one hour remained for the people to vote— 
one hour for them to decide how they were 
going to mold the nation, 

As I stood there waiting for the voters 
to pass by, I thought about a lot of things. 
I thought of the school across the street 
where I had attended kindergarten, I heard 
the bells ringing a mile-and-a-half away 
from our newly-built church. I realized that 
behind me history was being made. The very 
people whom I called neighbors, parents, 
friends were deciding the future of our coun- 
try, our state, our neighborhood—ME, They 
were deciding my future, mine and that of 
future generations. 

I thought of the two little flags behind 
me that marked the polling place. How small 
they were, but what they represented was a 
bigger thing—one not easily measured, one 
not measured by size. These flags reminded 
me of our freedom—freedom to vote, to de- 
cide whom we, the people of this nation, 
want to lead us in our quest for freedom. 

I was reminded of what a great heritage 
we have here in America—a heritage built 
on freedom and built by men, women, and 
children much like ourselves, It started with 
a journey across a wild and free ocean to a 
wild, but free land—a journey from tyranny 
to freedom, No, not built up all at once, but 
a foundation was laid, and as the years 
passed by each generation added bricks, and 
sadly enough, a few knocked some down, but 
even so, each generation strives to build on 
this foundation—each in its own way. 

Our freedom—it was, it is, and will be 
built by people with a dream—a dream of 
something just a little bit better, something 
better not only for ourselves, but with future 
generations in mind—something that re- 
quires taking on great responsibilities, facing 
grave hardships, even perhaps, giving up 
one’s life. Giving up one’s life so that others 
might be free—free to talk, to worship, to 
vote, to dissent, to live in the way each sees 
best, but best not only for oneself, but for 
all. 

Yes, as we build this heritage a few bricks 
may be lost; that is, mistakes will be made, 
have been made. We can, however, learn 
from our mistakes—learn from them and 
avoid them in the future. The emphasis 
should always be on the building up, and 
not the tearing down. For if we tear down 
our heritage, what do we have left but pieces 
of brick and mortar. 
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As 6:30 is drawing near, and the last voters 
are coming, I think of my role in this. At 
first thought I feel I have done nothing—I 
haven't voted, I can’t, not yet anyway. But 
then a proud, maybe vain little thought 
pops into my mind, and I think, “Well: 
maybe, just maybe, by handing out these 
sample ballots, supporting the candidates I 
believe to be best, I am adding just one 
small brick to the construction of freeaom— 
my heritage.” 


FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the State of Massachusett’s win- 
ning essay in the Voice of Democracy 
Contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its ladies auxiliary. It was composed by 
Veronica Lewis, a 17-year-old student at 
Westfield High School who resides at 31 
Woodside Terrace in Westfield, Mass. 

Her essay, “Freedom—oOur Heritage,” 
is both timely and thought provoking. 
We can all be proud of her achievement. 

The essay follows: 

FREEDOM—OUR HERITAGE 
(By Veronica M. Lewis) 

If America has a heritage of freedom,;why 
are so many Americans being denied their 
rights? The answer lies in certain definitions. 
Complete freedom, like complete peace, is 
an abstract ideal. Actual freedom, the free- 
dom we have or feel we should have at any 
given moment, depends for its limits on the 
extent to which our minds can define ideal 
or complete freedom. Freedom as an accom- 
plished fact, then, is not our heritage; free- 
dom as an ultimate goal is: 

The now-famous Pilgrims, “seeking free- 
dom from religious oppression”, did not con- 
ceive of any freedom necessary to human 
dignity other than the specific freedom for 
their own sect from outside religious perse- 
cution. Similarly, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
hac no thought of the freedoms we regard 
as “constitutionally guaranteed” today. Their 
definition of proper, hence perfect, freedom 
was much broader than that of the Pilgrims; 
it was much narrower than those of succeed- 
ing generations, This is why freedom cannot 
be regarded as a package tied up with red, 
white and blue ribbon—its scope changes and 
broadens as each new generation examines 
and reacts against its own particular restric- 
tions. Today the range of freedom is wider 
than that which was first considered perfect 
freedom, Generations from now, the range 
of freedom will probably have been rede- 
fined to a point where we would not be able 
to recognize it. The Constitution, by inter- 
pretation, has gone beyond its original re- 
strictions of freedom to become a ground 
from which boundaries can be pushed back 
almost indefinitely. 

But who will create the freedom of 
tomorrow? Certainly not the people who are 
busy narrowing the boundaries of today. 
The first men to see a greater freedom than 
their Puritan. brethren were exiled; the first 
leaders for a country of greater freedom 
Were on the “most wanted” list of the 
British government. The people who will 
bring us one step closer to ultimate freedom 
tomorrow are today’s and tomorrow’s out- 
casts:- They will show America her limita- 
tions again and again, long after people have 
become “‘sick of hearing that same old 
whine”, until a new area is opened up. Of 
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course, once it is achieved it will seem 
obvious, just as rights to religious liberty and 
the, equality of all men seem obvious, prin- 
ciples today, hardly useful. for argument. 
Often,we forget that these apparently eternal 
truths were once considered heresy. 

For every positive force, there comes a 
negative reaction. For every one person seek- 
ing more actual freedom, there is, was, and 
always will be, at least one other person 
Saying, “No! This is too much. Now they're 
going too far.” There is, was, and always 
will be, at least one person putting up new 
limits on freedom, or re-building old ones. 

The common man ‘comes in~here. Not 
everyone has a vision; not everyone destroys 
visions or knocks down visionaries. There is 
a vast number of apathetic, powerless indi- 
viduals who would have controlling power 
in the country if they would just wake up. 
They could resist the fear and greed which 
the destroyers use if they would stand, every 
day, against the spider-web barriers con- 
stantly being spun into gross injustices. 
Today, the “silent majority” has been 
assigned ‘arbitrary colors, desires and opin- 
ions by the few. Barrier-builders are using 
the supposed “will of the majority” to ex- 
cuse frighteningly restrictive actions. The 
people must resist false categorization, espe- 
cially when it is used to front as popular 
support for potential limits of freedom. 

The only way each person can prevent old 
areas of freedom from being removed and 
new ones from being thwarted is to use his 
power as a citizen. The power of a citizen 
lies in the extent to which he educates and 
interests himself in the world around him, 
and in the amount of time and effort he 
is willing to give to back his beliefs. 

It is when conscientious citizens consider 
the limits of and encourage our actual free- 
dom, that we can move a few steps closer to 
ideal freedom. 


POLLUTION CRUSADERS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; February 25, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
spirit is’stirring in the land, inspired by 
a breed of Americans who see the fight 
against pollution as a crusade. They 
come from both sides of the generation 
gap, from all races, and economic levels. 
They show a sense of faith that there is 
no act of negligence which human in- 
genuity, compassion, and integrity can- 
not set aright if we act in time. 

If you berate today’s college crowd for 
being lazy take heed. A handful of Los 
Angeles students became involved in the 
ecology movement. As Ira Ritter, presi- 
pi of Environmental Quality magazine 
said: 

We're interested in the ecology crisis and 
went to a newsstand to find a magazine to 
inform us about pollution problems. There 


wasn't any available. We had the idea to 
start one. 


Knowing absolutely nothing about the 
magazine-publishing business, and there- 
fore not knowing what they were at- 
tempting was impossible, they started 
with an initial investment in a couple of 
plane tickets east. First to Washington, 
where they knocked on doors and found 
many governmental representatives lend- 
ing support. Then on to New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Berkeley, gaining an unending list of 
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academicians, political figures, and pol- 
lution experts; and as long as they were 
there, they set up circulation and adver- 
tising departments, consisting mainly of 
college students receiving commissions 
on subscriptions they sold. Having every- 
thing they needed except a magazine, 
money, or even a-manuscript, they drew 
a cartoon figure of a woebegone eagle, 
complete with gas mask and air tanks 
looking forelornly out to sea from a bare 
tree limb. His motto: “If you can see it, 
you shouldn't breathe it.” 

That done, they decided to draw on 
whatever resources were available. Mike 
Meyers, vice president of Environmental 
Quality magazine, explained how: 

We would just call up people and say, “Do 
you want to help save the environment?” 
They'd say, “sure” and we'd say, “What are 
you doing about it?” Then we'd tell them 
what they could do. 


Environmental Quality’s success will 
depend on how much it’s not needed; the 
less that is needed to be done about pol- 
lution, the less you’ll need the magazine. 
E.Q.M. will be useful toward the allevia- 
tion and the eventual solution of our Na- 
tion’s pollution problems: Better to en- 
joy the beauty of the earth, the silence of 
a breeze, the serenity of an untouched 
meadow, the clearness of the sky, and 
the purity of flowing water. They know 
that if they can gain the participation 
and cooperation of individuals ‘and 
groups in writing to their political rep- 
resentatives, government will respond 
with a great degree of effort toward solv- 
ing environmental problems. Everyone 
must deal with the public's priorities on 
the pressing issue of ecology. 

Every individual must do his or her 
part to end this “creeping pollution,” be- 
cause procrastination can only result in 
a slow death for our Nation and its in- 
habitants. Our country needs everyone’s 
help and consideration to rid itself of 
environmental problems. Each day the 
environmental issues seem to be gather- 
ing more and more support and publicity. 
The sad fact is, with the cold facts star- 
ing them straight in the face, most peo- 
ple feel satisfied by reading an article on 
the environment or putting a bumper 
sticker on their car. Identifying with a 
dilemma doesn’t solve the problem. Each 
person must be involved: Putting off buy- 
ing products that pollute, joining organi- 
zations which are educating and com- 
municating the problems and their 
solutions, contacting administrative 
agencies making the system work, sup- 
porting those candidates who have taken 
a strong stand against pollution, and 
writing elected representatives in Gov- 
ernment. Unlike other animals, we have 
minds and hands, with opposable thumbs 
and energy. The shadows of pollution 
can fade. The only problem is to direct 
our energies, now. 

Some of the major problems associated 
with environmental disintegration is the 
identification of potential hazards, and 
the failure of individuals and society to 
accept the responsibility for maintaining 
a healthful environment. In creating a 
healthful, pleasant environment, criteria 
must be set up to consider the impor- 
tance of community planning and pride. 
Potential hazards to the environment 
must be evaluated in terms of immedi- 
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ate and long-range effects on- health; 
causes, effects, and means for the control 
of specific problems which will predict- 
ably develop in the future. In order to 
effect a more healthful environment the 
following must be made clear: 

First. A concept of ecology. 

Second. The role of individuals and 
groups in preventing health hazards, or 
minimizing environmental health 
hazards. 

Third. The role of the Government in 
controlling environmental health 
hazards, 

Fourth. The importance of scientific 
and technological advances. 

Fifth. Controlling environmental prob- 
lems is costly and will need financial sup- 
port from the individual and society. 

Sixth. Industry can have a positive or 
a negative effect on the environment. 

Seventh, The relation between com- 
munity interest and mobile population. 

Unfortunately while modern technol- 
ogy has improved man’s income, it is de- 
stroying his environment. Now man must 
learn to advance yet conserve his sur- 
roundings. 

Americans will be deprived of a decent 
quality of life unless this country de- 
velops an intelligent management system 
to coordinate, plan, and develop the 
future. 

Environmental Quality magazine is a 
constructive step toward solving our 
country’s environmental problems. With 
out the dissemination of information 
about the environmental crises that exist, 
our Nation can only deteriorate. Every 
individual must be informed about the 
crisis now occurring. They must be 
shown a course of positive action. 

I coneur with Environmental Quality 
magazine’s view that congressional hear- 
ings would help develop better communi- 
cations between Government and the in- 
dividual citizen. 

An acute awareness of these disastrous 
problems is necessary to save man and 
his precious environment from destruc- 
tion and eventual extinction. This hu- 
man awareness can only be accomplished 
through the joining together of every in- 
dividual. The Environmental Quality 
magazine is a very important source of 
this awareness. Every individual can be- 
come an integral spoke in the wheel of 
environmental change and progress. En- 
vironmental Quality magazine can pro- 
mote useful legislation in the environ- 
mental area. 

While exposing our major polluters, 
the magazine presents the positive steps 
being taken by the majority of businesses 
to stop the ruin of our natural resources. 

I urge each of my colleagues to read 
this excellent publication. The Environ- 
mental Quality magazine offices are lo- 
cated at 6355 Topanga Boulevard, Wood- 
land Hills, Calif. 


GOALS OF THE “GOLDEN RULE” 
HON. JOHN WARE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Martin M. 
Weitz, director, interfaith studies, Lin- 
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coln University, Pennsylvania, which is 
in my district, has'sent me a copy of his 
article on the Golden Rule. Because I feel 
Dr. Weitz’ thoughts may be meaningful 
to all of us, I am taking the liberty of 
having it printed in the RECORD: 

Many experiences in life are reflected from 
the Golden Rule. The usual term for this par- 
allel, credited to the New Testament, was 
enuciated in Matthew, Chapter 7, Verse 12, 
and in Luke, Chapter 6, Verse 31, in the 
words, “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do you even so unto 
them.” Its underlying perspective is recip- 
rocal relationship in conduct: a refiection in 
character of one to another: a translation 
from creed to deed, from thought to act. 

But the Golden Rule glowed in the life and 
labor of mankind long before this poetic and 
philosophic framework in the New Testament, 
It is known to have been a precept of conduct 
by Thales of Miletus (640-546 B.C.E.) when 
he was asked by a companion, “How should 
man live justly?” and when he answered him 
and the world through him, “If we never do 
ourselves what we blame in others.” (Di- 
ogenes Laertius, Thales 8) 

Across the horizons of the world, and but 
some years removed, the great scholar. of 
China, with the wisdom of the Orient, Con- 
fucius (550-480 B.C.E.), issued his famous 
edict to his generation and thereby to all 
mankind, “Do not do unto others that which 
ye would not have done to you.” 

In the same Century, possibly, the prince 
who sought meaning of life but could not 
find it until he found meaning in life, while 
meditating under the banyan tree in Ceylon, 
Buddha (about 500 B.C.E.), discovered in 
silence before he spoke in eloquence, the 
theme of centuries, “But what is displeasing 
and disagreeable to me, myself, should not I 
do it to another?” or “Hurt not others with 
that which pains yourself.” (Udanavarga 5, 
18.) 

Other significant sources for this keystone 
in the arch of conduct as a gateway for man 
in his search for meaning are: 

Hinduism: “This is the sum of duty; do 
naught to others which if done to thee, would 
cause thee pain.” (Mahabharata 5, 1517.) 

Islam: “No one of you is a believer until he 
loves for his brother what he loves for him- 
self.” ( Traditions.) 

Janism; “In happiness and suffering, in joy 
and grief, we should regard all creatures as 
we regard our own self, and should therefore 
refrain from inflicting upon others such in- 
jury as would appear undesirable to us if in- 
flicted upon ourselves.” (Yogashastra 2, 20). 

Sikhism; “As thou deemest thyest so deem 
others. Then shalt thou become a partner in 
heaven.” (Kabdir.) 

Taoism: “Regard your neighbor’s gain as 
your own gain; and regard your neighbor’s 
loss as your own loss,” (T'ai Shang Kan Ying 
P’ien.) 

Zoroastrianism: “That nature only is good 
when it shall not do unto another whatever 
is not good for its own self.” (Dadistran-i- 
dinik 94, 5.) 

It may come as a surprise to many to learn 
that the first instance in Jewish literature 
of the Golden Rule is reflected from the glow 
of a sentence in the Book of Tobit, Chapter 
4, Verse 15,—in the Apocrypba—and probably 
dated from 200 Before the Common Era to 
about 100 Before the Common Era: “And 
what thou thyself hatest do to no man.” 

The great sage, Hillel, who lived during the 
First Century before the Common Era, pre- 
sented a summation of Jewish teaching when 
a would-be convert asked him for a sentence- 
summary of the Jewish faith, “while stand- 
ing on one foot,” as it were. Hillel told him 
“What is hateful to thyself, do not unto thy 
fellowman.” “De alach sani lehahrach la tha 
abid." (Sab. 31d.) 

The founder of Christianity gave a differ- 
ent turn to this very formula, even though 
in all likelihood he knew it as Jewish lore 
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from the School of Hillel, with whose disci- 
ples he studied in his youth. His was as a 
“revised version” of “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” from the Book of Levi- 
ticus, Chapter 19. Both Hillel and Jesus re- 
garded the “Golden Rule” as a summation 
of the spirit of Jewish lore, not only in their 
own time, but for all time, as recorded in the 
Talmud for one, and the New Testament for 
the other. (Sab. 31a.) (Matthew 7:12.) 

The Golden Rule is not merely a summa- 
tion of man’s search for the divine as an 
equation in balance with fellow-man., It is as 
& signpost on the pilgrimage of living: a 
means and an end, together, in the process 
and purpose. of life. It derives its sanction 
not so much from sacred citation, as in hu- 
man situation. It is a translation of the 
sacred word to the daily deed. It belongs 
more to the work for character, as well as 
to the word of God. It truly is not so much 
& matter of information, as formation itself, 
for human conduct and reflected from the 
wisdom of the centuries emanating from the 
divine words sought and caught by those who 
shed their light as reflected from ancient 
gems so that they illumine their world—and 
ours—with the enchantment and content- 
ment of good deeds daily done. Less cannot 
be done . . . more need not be expected, than 
the Golden Rule as synonymous for life it- 
self. 


COUNTERATTACK: THE PROBLEM 
OF POLLUTON 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several years the Christian Science 
Monitor has impressed and delighted 
many of us with its comprehensive arti- 
cles on the major problems facing 
America today. The Monitor’s coverage 
of the environmental problem, in par- 
ticular, has been among the best by any 
major American newspaper. 

Ina series entitled “Counter Attack,” 
the Monitor examines nine different 
problems of public policy and suggests 
what action citizens might take to deal 
with them. One article from this series, 
by Peter C. Stuart, discusses the prob- 
lem of pollution in the light of what all 
of us, as individuals, can do about it. The 
article follows: 

COUNTER ATTACK; POLLUTION, WHAT You CAN 
Do 
(By Peter C. Stuart) 

WAaSHINGTON.—By day, Dr. Ellis L. Yochel- 
son pokes through paleontology collections 
in the silent depths of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. His specialty: fossilized snails. 

But evenings and weekends, on the rost- 
rums and doorsteps of the suburban com- 
munity where he lives, he is making environ- 
mental history. 

His town, Bowie, Md., is believed to be the 
first in the country to ban the sale of soft 
drinks and beer in non-returnable contain- 
ers, And Dr. Yochelson, more than anyone 
else, is responsible. 

“It was one thing that we could do,” he 
says simply. 

Until about a year ago, the softspoken sci- 
entist was no more concerned about environ- 
mental protection than millions of his fellow 
American commuters. 

Then came Earth Day, and he was asked to 
speak to a group of students in a 12th-grade 
“Problem of Democracy” course at Bowie 
Senior High School. Choosing a subject came 
easily. 
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NATURAL INTEREST HELPS 


“T have a natural interest in solid waste,” 
he explained, with a paleontologist’s fascina- 
tion for life’s leftovers. “An aluminium can 
is going to stay around as long as a billion 
years. A glass bottle, for all practical pur- 
poses, forever.” 

He talked to the students—classmates of 
his own son—about the need for recycling 
containers. 

“It's one thing to talk about a problem, but 
quite another to do something about it,” he 
said, fixing the visitor with dark, gentle eyes 
in a face framed by great clumps of black- 
grey-white beard. 

What Dr. Yochelson and schoolteacher 
friend Don Murphy “did about it” was to 
mobilize students to poll the community on 
the idea of banning one-way beverage con- 
tainers . . . collect 1,400 signatures on peti- 
tions . . . distribute leaflets door to door... 
enlist support from interested groups such 
as the Parent-Teachers Association ... and 
buttonhole each city councilman before the 
vote. 

CITY ORDINANCE RESULTS 


The result: a city ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of no-deposit, no-return containers 
for soft drinks and beer in this city of 45,000 
beginning April 1, under penalty of $100 a 
day. 

Since then, a handful of communities have 
followed. Scores of cities and several states 
(including Maryland) are considering doing 
so, And Congress has been asked by Rep. 
Joseph P. Vigorito (D) of Pennsylvania to 
impose a nationwide ban. 

What sets Bowie’s Dr. Yochelson apart 
from millions of other Americans interested 
in the quality of their natural environment? 

Simply this: He wasn’t content with a 
private environmental gesture. He didn’t 
merely avoid littering his own nonreturnable 
bottles and cans, or refuse to buy them for 
his own household. 

There are plenty of such symbolic contri- 
butions available for a concerned individual: 
Cutting waste 

Select products wrapped in minimum 
packaging. 

Particularly avoid packaging or disposable 
containers of plastic, metal, or wax that are 
nonbiodegradable (don’t break down in wa- 
ter or the natural environment). 

Substitute cloth for paper in toweling, 
napkins, handkerchiefs, diapers. 

Buy milk in returnable glass bottles. 

Carry reusable shopping bags, and reject 
brown paper bags and wrappings. 

Save newspapers and deposit them with 
commercial dealers, paper mills, or recycling 
centers. 

Share magazine subscriptions with friends. 

Install and use a litter bag in the car. 

Cleaning and saving water 


Buy no color-dyed tissue. 

Clean laundry, dishes, and kitchen with 
low- or no-phosphate detergents, or soap 
products. 

Avoid using DDT and other pesticides, 
herbicides, and insecticides. Try a fly swatter 
or fiypaper, and pull garden weeds by hand. 

Convert to organic gardening. Compost 
garbage, leaves, grass cuttings. 

Sprinkle sand, instead of salt, on icy side- 
walks and driveways. 

Don’t over-water lawn or garden. Take 
briefer showers. 

Adjust float valve in tank of bathroom 
commode, or pile bricks inside to reduce 
flushed water. 

Cleaning air 


Burn low- or no-lead gasoline in car. Keep 
car engine tuned and antipollution device 
working. If you need a car, consider trading 
for a smaller one (four- or six-cylinder en- 
gine). Travel on mass transit, if available. 
Organize a car pool. Ride a bicycle, jog, or 
walk. 

Use fireplaces sparingly. 
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Miscellaneous 

Eliminate unn electrical appli- 
ances. Generating electricity can pollute both 
air and water. 

Shun a powerboat for a canoe or sailboat. 

Operate radio, television, phonograph at 
respectfully low volume. Check car muffler 
and consider soundproofing garage. Exchange 
power lawn mower for manual model. Noise, 
toc, pollutes. 

Don't buy animal fur or leather. 

Thoughtfully plan family size. 

A conscientious citizen who practices 
some—or even all—of these suggestions will 
achieve a warm heart and a clean conscience. 
But the pity of it is, for all his good inten- 
tions, he will achieve a negligible impact 
on the environmental ills of his country. 

Even in the unlikely event that every indi- 
vidual American did so, the United States 
would still be left with serious ecological 
problems. 

Why? Because the nation’s environmental 
troubles (with the possible exception of the 
litter problem and overpopulation) are not 
produced by the lifestyles of individuals— 
and cannot be solved by changing life-styles. 

“These things are good for a psychological 
reason—people think they really can do 
something. And for a philosophical reason— 
if everyone did them, it could have some 
effect,” said Ed Chaney, information direc- 
tor of the National Wildlife Federation, one 
of the liveliest of the conservation “estab- 
lishment.” 

“But these things can be bad if they lead 
people to think this is all they need to do 
to clean up the environment. It just won't 
happen, because it’s not that simple,” he 
declared. 

His explanation: The public lacks “environ- 
mentally sane alternatives.” Many individ- 
uals, for example, simply don’t have the 
choice of traveling by mass transit instead 
of driving a car, because there isn’t any 
mass transit for them. Neither can they buy 
a pollution-free car, because the auto indus- 
try manufactures none. 

The lion’s share of electric power is gen- 
erated for industry, and some 60 percent of 
water pollution is produced by industry—cor- 
porate giants over which the individual citi- 
zen has little control. 

IMPORTANT ROLE REMAINS 

There remains, however, an important role 
for the concerned individual: social action. 
Environmentalists increasingly recognize it 
as the course of the future—and their bright- 
est hope. 

“We call it Phase 2," explained Sam Love, 
& leader of the brash Environmental Action, 
Inc., the youth-run group that got its start 
by coordinating Earth Day last April. 

“It's a step beyond individual actions. It’s 
people working in groups to develop social 
solutions to what are basically social prob- 
lems.” 

Here are some ways a citizen can partici- 

te: 

Join an active environmental group. Or 
form one yourself. The polluters and despoil- 
ers are organized—you should be, too. If 
you have a special skill (law, sanitary engi- 
neering, public speaking), put it to work for 
your group. 

Generalized environmental organizations 
are fine, but sometimes groups focusing on a 
single issue can better target their fire. “You 
can’t solve the whole (environmental) prob- 
lem,” advised Dr. Yochelson. “So you break 
it into components, then take the smallest 
possible component and work on that.” 

Inject yourself into public decisions af- 
fecting the environment, Local public hear- 
ings and city council meetings are rarely at- 
tended except by persons having a private or 
corporate interest in the pending decision. 
Show up and speak out. At the state and 
national level, write your state legislators, 
congressmen, and the President. 

Make environmental protection an elec- 
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tion issue. Officeholders who make environ- 
mental policy must stand for reelection. 
Study their records. For congressmen, the 
League of Conservation Voters in Washing- 
ton publishes charts plotting the environ- 
mental voting record of each member. 

Then campaign actively. It works. In the 
last congressional elections, Environmental 
Action targeted for defeat a “dirty dozen” 
congressmen with poor environmental rec- 
ords. Seven lost, and an eighth fell within 
one percentage point of losing. 

Report polluters to the authorities. Most 
Pollution is outlawed by laws already on 
the books but rarely enforced. If you suspect 
pollution, check the law (local, state, or fed- 
eral). If the law is being violated, notify 
the government. Be willing to lodge an ofi- 
cial complaint, if necessary. 


REFUSE ACT REDISCOVERED 


One of the most useful antipollution tools 
is the newly rediscovered Refuse Act of 1899, 
which bans most dumping into navigable 
waters without a permit from the Army 
Corps of Engineers. It specifically encourages 
citizen complaints, even entitling inform- 
ants to one-half of any resulting fine set by 
a court, 

Do-it-yourself kits on this law can be ob- 
tained from the conservation and natural 
resources subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on Government 
Operations (Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515) or Rep. Edward I. 
Koch (D) of New York (Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515). 

Support for such citizen watchdogging 
comes directly from the nation’s new anti- 
pollution chief, William D. Ruckelshaus, ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency: “I am heartily in favor of respon- 
sible citizen court actions against polluters— 
of citizen pressure against government at 
every level, including the federal govern- 
ment and my own agency.” 

Pressure corporations to heed environ- 
mental dangers. If you're a stockholder in a 
polluting industry, raise the issue at the 
annual meeting. If an officer, spearhead cor- 
rective action from within. If an employee, 
try to persuade your employees" assoctation 
or labor union to bargain for reform (as the 
United Automobile Workers has begun’ to 
do). If a customer, organize a boycott of the 
firm’s products—and tell the firm why. 

Participate in responsible, legal, peaceful 
demonstrations, boycotts, or other mass ac- 
tions against environmental apathy. Some- 
times such tactics serve as the most effective 
way to dramatize a situation needing correc- 
tion. That’s precisely what Earth Day accom- 
plished. 

COLORADANS ORGANIZED 


The strongest case to be made for individ- 
ual social action is simply that it gets results: 

Two housewives, Mrs. Janet Adams and 
Mrs. Claire Dedrich, formed a group called 
Conservation Coordinators which last year 
rescued the tidelands of San Francisco Bay 
from commercial development. 

A chemistry professor in Denver, Dr. Ruth 
Weiner, organized the Colorado Citizens for 
Clean Air which last year helped rewrite 
tougher state air-pollution standards. 

A woman in Louisville, Ky., Mrs. John 
Greenbaum, persuaded television station 
WHAS-TV to donate a five-minute spot twice 
a week so she could discuss environmental 
issues. 

Dorothy Buell formed the Save the Dunes 
Council and kept it going until the federal 
government allocated parkland funds for 
many of the sand dunes along Indiana’s Lake 
Michigan shoreline, preserving them from 
industrial development. 

Dr. Yochelson doesn’t march alone. 


ORGANIZATIONS TO CONTACT 


Common Cause, 2100 M St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 
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Environmental Action, Inc,, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Ave. N.W., Room 731, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Friends of the Earth, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Izaak Walton League of America, 
Waukegan Road, Glenview, Ill. 60025. 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10028. 

National Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 93104. 

The Wilderness Society, 729 15th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Conservation Directory 1970. 
Wildlife Federation. $1.50. 

Earth Tool Kit, compiled by Environmental 
Action, Inc. Pocket Books (scheduled for 
release in April). 

Ecotactics, edited by John G. Mitchell. 
Pocket Books, $.95. 

Environmental Handbook, edited by Gar- 
rett de Bell. Ballantine. $.95. 

Environmental Quality: First annual re- 
port of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, U.S. Government Printing Office, $1.75. 

User’s Guide to the Protection of the En- 
vironment, by Paul Swatek. Ballantine, $1.25. 

Voter’s Guide to Environmental Politics, 
edited by Garrett de Bell. Ballantine, $1.25. 

Your Right to Clean Air: A Manual for 
Citizen Action, the Conservation Founda- 
tion, 1717 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. Free. 
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THE LONG ROAD TO WORLD OR- 
DER—FIVE PROBLEMS AND 10 
TASKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
valuable for us to reflect on the relation- 
ship between the United States and the 
other nations of the world. 

There has been no lack of dialog 
concerning our Nation’s role in world af- 
fairs. But the language often has been 
couched in terms of intervening in for- 
eign disputes in our own interests, or in 
retreating behind isolationist trade bar- 
riers. 

Too little, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
has been said about a spirit of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Richard N. Gardner, Henry L. Moses 
professor of law and international or- 
ganizations at Columbia University, re- 
cently addressed the llth “Strategy 
for Peace” Conference on America’s role 
in building world order. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Professor Gard- 
ner’s remarks on this subject are worth 
preserving, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

The text of Professor Gardner’s ad- 
dress follows: 

THE LONG RoAp TO WORLD ORDER—FIVE 

PROBLEMS AND TEN TASKS 
(By Richard N. Gardner, Henry L. Moses Pro- 
fessor of Law and International Organiza- 
tions, Columbia University) 

Let me begin with five problems we need to 
think about as we plan for world order over 
the next quarter century. 

First, how do we relate our proposals to the 
post-Vietnam mood of the American people. 
Those of us who want to involve the United 
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States in a network of international agencies 
now find ourselves confronted with demands 
to. reduce U.S. foreign commitments. If we are 
to rebuild support for practical steps toward 
world order, we will. have to distinguish in- 
ternationalism from interventionism. We will 
have to do a better job of explaining that the 
best way to reduce excessive U.S. commit- 
ments may often be not through unilateral 
disengagement but rather through the shar- 
ing of responsibility with other countries in 
regional and global institutions, Internation- 
alism of this kind is not interventionism. It 
is a substitute for interventionism. 

Second, how do we relate our proposals to 
U.S. national interests? Concern with na- 
tional sovereignty is still with us. Many peo- 
ple are worried that as we move into these 
international institutions, we’re giving up 
something. We have to explain much more 
persuasively than heretofore that the so- 
called sovereign state in todays’ world is no 
longer sovereign in any meaningful sense; 
even a superpower like the United States no 
longer has the power to protect the security 
of its citizens or assure their prosperity in 
isolation. Therefore, we really gain control 
over our destiny as we pool our sovereignty 
with other nations in these international in- 
stitutions. It is not a question of giving 
something up unilaterally. It is a matter of 
getting back the capacity to manage our af- 
fairs by means of mutual restraints and re- 
ciprocal concessions worked out with other 
countries under multilateral auspices. 

Third, how do we make our proposals seem 
possible? One of the things I find most dis- 
tressing about the mood of our country to- 
day, and this is particularly true among 
young people, is the pervasive sense that 
things are hopelessly out of control. We have 
so many people running around as prophets 
of doom. Heaven knows, there’s enough to be 
alarmed about, whether it’s the environ- 
mental problem or the arms race or the in- 
come gap between rich and poor, but I do 
not agree with the doom-sayers that there is 
no hope. It is tragic that anyone who gets up 
these days to make bold proposals of the 
kind this group has been making for years 
risks the danger of being ruled out of court 
as “utopian.” So it is more than ever essential 
that we come up with not just grand designs, 
but with realistic methods of implementing 
them. A good approach in these matters is a 
big target, a rather distant target date, and 
a timetable for getting there, (e.g., 20 years 
to abolish tariffs in stages of five percent a 
year). Many of our national problems will 
seem manageable if we give ourselves time 
but use the time to move steadily and inex- 
orably in the right direction. 

Fourth, how do we make ourselves politi- 
cally effective in our own country? I cannot 
think of a time in recent years when the 
commitment of the United States Govern- 
ment to building durable institutions of 
world order was at a lower ebb, You see it in 
the absence of major U.S. initiatives at the 
U.N., in Congressional actions on the trade 
bill and the I.L.O. budget, and in the Admin- 
istration’s appointments to General Assem- 
bly delegations. Perhaps it’s time for the 
world order and U.N. groups in this coun- 
try to raise their voices a Iittle—almost every 
other special interest group is doing so. 
Moreover, we ought to focus more on the 
nuts and bolts question of how to become 
more politically effective in Congress, the 
State Department and the White House. 

Fifth, what does the U.S. do if other coun- 
tries aren’t playing? I’m reminded of the 
story of the mother who is watching her 
little son on a see-saw in Central Park. He’s 
with a playmate on the see-saw and all of 
a sudden this four-year-old, not thinking of 
the consequences, suddenly decides to get 
off the see-saw. The see-saw comes up and 
hits his arm, the playmate goes tumbling 
down on the ground, and the mother rushes 
up and says: “Johnny, I've told you a hun- 
dred times not to get off a see-saw unilater- 
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ally!” The question I’m posing is: Can we 
get off the see-saw unilaterally if some of the 
other players are not playing the world order 
game? If so, how? We have to face the fact 
that the attitudes of some countries to- 
ward strengthening the U.N. in peacekeeping 
and development are not exactly encouraging. 
What do we do if their opposition effectively 
blocks progress? 

Having raised five general problems about 
planning and policy-making for world order, 
let me suggest ten major tasks of interna- 
tional institution-building which might be 
the focus of your discussions in this con- 
ference: 

1. DISARMAMENT 

In the McCloy-Zorin Agreement, the 
United States committed itself to General 
and Complete Disarmament. Do we really 
mean it? Is “GCD” a “serious subject”? One 
has the impression that most people in the 
U.S. Government today don’t think so. Its 
obvious that GDC is not something possible 
in this decade, but would it not be useful 
to resume serious research and international 
discussion on the subject—particularly on 
the kinds of international institutions that 
would have to go with it? This could be 
done at the official level in Geneva or in in- 
formal, non-official study groups like Pug- 
wash. Moreover, more thought needs to be 
given to the international machinery ap- 
propriate for various partial measures, such 
as a SALT agreement or seabed disarmament. 

2. PEACEKEEPING AND PEACEMAKING 

I offered some suggestions in Foreign Af- 
fairs recently (“Can We Revive the U.N.?,” 
July, 1970) on how the United Nations might 
be made more effective as a peacekeeping and 
peacemaking agency. We need to consider as 
@ matter of urgency how to bring main- 
land China into the U.N. while still assuring 
self-determination for the people of Taiwan, 
and how to bring the divided states into the 
organization. We need fresh thinking on how 
far one can really build up the U.N.’s peace- 
keeping and peacemaking capacity by in- 
stitutional innovations as contrasted with 
an essentially ad hoc approach, We need new 
attention to measures to rationalize the 
procedures of the Security Council and Gen- 
eral Assembly and improve the effectiveness 
of the Secretariat. 


3. OUTER SPACE 


So far our institution-building with the 
Russians in this area has been very modest. 
We have participated with them in the World 
Weather Watch and we have had some mod- 
est bilateral cooperation in information ex- 
change, but nothing you would really call 
a joint venture. Perhaps the time has come 
when both countries would see significant 
budgetary savings and political advantages 
in a pooling of effort. To preserve the security 
of the ‘launch sites, could the two countries 
launch elements of a space station separately 
and then assemble them in outer space? Is 
this technically sound? Is it politically 
sound? And should it be U.N.-ized? 


4. THE SEABED 


The Nixon Administration's proposals in 
this area have been most constructive. They 
envisage an important new international 
agency for the regulation of activities on the 
deep ocean floor. But the international ap- 
proach here faces formidable political oppo- 
sition. Many Latin American countries seem 
reluctant to give up their more extensive 
claims both in the ocean floor and territorial 
waters and the Soviet Union remains ad- 
amantly opposed to any international regime 
and any international organization that 
would engage in licensing and rule-making in 
ocean space. How can we bring these coun- 
tries around? What are the compromises that 
might be offered? If we can’t bring them 
around, can we go forward with something 
like the Nixon Treaty on a less than uni- 
versal basis? What happens if you have a 
Nixon-type treaty without the Russians and 
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they find a'nice little submerged mountain 
in deep océan space and start drilling on 
it? 


5. THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


Many people now urge that. the, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund should- gradually de- 
velop into a world central, bank, Have we 
really thought through all the implications 
of this for the management of our domestic 
economy and. foreign policy? The corollary 
of giving up our role as world banker and 
substituting the IMF is that we. accept a 
commitment that increments to world liquid- 
ity will be exclusively from internationally- 
issued money (SDRs) and not from the per- 
petuation of U.S. payments deficits. Are we 
really prepared to play the game by those 
rules? Would we get enough liquidity that 
way, given the conservatism of some of the 
Europeans and other people who wield im- 
portant decision-making authority in the 
IMF? Would not the IMF also need authority 
to influence the exchange rates, the domestic 
economic management, and the foreign ex- 
penditures of surplus and deficit countries? 
Will we—and other countries—be ready for 
this in the foreseeable future? 


6. WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


Considering all the obstacles, we have cre- 
ated an impressive array of international 
agencies in this field. We have begun to de- 
velop international performance standards 
for the rich and for the poor. We enforce 
them on the poor—or try to—by granting 
or withholding credit, but how do we enforce 
them on the rich? How do you build really 
effective sanctions on the rich countries to 
give the one per cent of GNP the Pearson 
Commission says they ought to give? And 
how do you get the recipient countries to 
take more. effective measures in such matters 
as food production, birth control, and 
broader sharing of the benefits of develop- 
ment? Bilateral aid has generally failed to 
solve these problems. Can multilateral insti- 
tutions be more successful? 


7. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The strong revival of protectionist senti- 
ment in the United States threatens now to 
plunge the world into, if not a trade war, 
at least a new cycle of trade restrictions. 
There is a widespread feeling on the part of 
American labor and American business that 
international institutions such as GATT and 
OECD have not adequately protected US. 
trade interests. The traditional principle of 
non-discrimination has been seriously 
eroded by the European Economic Commu- 
nity and its association agreements with 
European, Middle Eastern, and. African 
countries. It will be further eroded by the 
EEC’s enlargement. If we are to avoid slip- 
ping back to protectionism, if we are to re- 
store momentum toward free trade, we will 
need to consider ways of making GATT and 
OECD more effective than they have been in 
the past. GATT in particular needs to review 
its ground rules and strengthen its sanc- 
tions against non-complying members. Obvi- 
ously, the political obstacles to such reforms 
will be formidable. 


8. ENVIRONMENT AND POPULATION 

Rather belatedly, the U.N. system is now 
developing action programs in these vital 
areas, But the system’s effectiveness is dim- 
inished by the historic pattern of specializa- 
tion among the different agencies and by the 
lack of strong central leadership. In the years 
ahead, we will need to strengthen the author- 
ity of the central executive in dealing with 
the Specialized Agencies, perhaps by a for- 
mal constitutional charge, perhaps by using 
the U.N. Development Program as the source 
of funding for population and environment 
activities. In addition, we might consider the 
creation of new U.N. policy-making bodies 
more in accordance with contemporary. 
needs—an International Development Coun- 
cil in place of ECOSOC and a new Council on 
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Science, The Environment and Social Prob- 
lems. The latter, would include population 
and urban problems within its mandate. It 
would deal with problems as important for 
developed as well as developing countries, 
and would thus help remedy the almost total 
preoccupation of ECOSOC and the Special- 
ized Agencies with the developing countries. 
This reform could have important political 
benefits by demonstrating to the people of 
the developed countries that the U.N.’s eco- 
nomic and social work can be directly help- 
ful to them. Incidentally, everything I know 
of Soviet attitudes suggests that they would 
look with sympathetic interest on such a re- 
form, 
9. HUMAN RIGHTS 

Our agenda here is clear enough. We need 
to build political support for U.S. adherence 
to U.N. Human Rights Conventions; like the 
Genocide Convention, from which we have so 
far remained aloof. Still more important, we 
need to create more effective measures of 
human rights implementation at the inter- 
national level. A most promising first step 
could be the proposed High Commissioner 
for Human Rights. The hard question here 
is whether to create this kind of universal 
system of human rights implementation in 
the face of strong opposition from the Com- 
munist countries, or whether to concentrate 
for the time being on regional approaches, 
using the Latin American and European in- 
stitutions for human rights protection. 

10. COMMUNICATIONS 

This is a much neglected area. If we are 
serious about building effective institutions 
for the management of global problems, we 
need new ways to build understanding be- 
tween nations, races and ideologies. We have 
all this exciting new technology, such as 
communication satellites, but I don’t see any 
exciting proposals coming out of Washing- 
ton or anywhere else on how to use the 
technology to advance us toward world order. 
As a modest first step, the U.N. should be 
given free use of the INTELSAT facilities 
for its operational and informational re- 
quirements. U.N. members should be en- 
couraged to carry a minimum amount of 
U.N. and foreign programs on their national 
television and radio networks. 

The greatest obstacle to progress in inter- 
national cooperation, as Lester Pearson has 
reminded us, is “faintness of heart and nar- 
rowness of vision.” It is up to groups like 
this to point the way for government lead- 
ers who still suffer from. these all-too-com- 
mon disabilities. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1971 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a very special honor and duty to 
join in this annual congressional recog- 
nition of Lithuania’s declaration of inde- 
pendence back in 1918. 

It is a special honor because I know 
from personal experience that the Lith- 
uanian people possess and exercise the 
highest principles of Christian character 
and conduct here and in the homeland. 

I am familiar with their love of God, 
of liberty, and of truth because I have 
lived and worked among Lithuanian 
friends and neighbors throughout my 
life. I have seen with my own eyes their 
unswerving loyalty, devotion, allegiance, 
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and compassion to their church, their 
families, this country, and their fellow 
American neighbors. Through them and 
with them I have observed and admired 
the persevering faith and courage of the 
Lithuanian people. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout history the 
Lithuanian people have over and over 
again suffered the terrible persecutions 
and cruelties of ruthless oppression. The 
valiant Lithuanian people and nation 
are today still suffering but gallantly re- 
sisting the tyranny and dictatorship of 
Soviet Russia but I know they will never 
give in or give up. 

They have demonstrated an unflinch- 
ing example of the highest valor and 
dedication that is truly an inspiration to 
the world and to their fellow Americans. 
That is why I am honored by my long as- 
sociation with Lithuanian Americans. 

I also join in this tribute to the Lithu- 
anian people because I feel it is my spe- 
cial duty, as a national legislator to do 
so. 
In large part it is the fault of the 
United States, together with other allies, 
that the Lithuanian people are today 
living in cruel subjugation and slavery. 

Therefore, this Nation can never again 
be truly proud of its integrity or its lead- 
ership until personal liberty and free 
self government has been restored to 
the Lithuanian people. 

This country must continue, until it is 
suecessful, to exercise every possible 
means of influencing freedom for Lithu- 
ania, not just for the sake of Lithuania 
but for the sake of our own lasting 
liberty. 

Let us be mindful] that there is no 
persuasive evidence in the past or pres- 
ent record indicating that Soviet Russia 
has abandoned her long announced goal 
and boast of eventual. world domination, 
by force if necessary. 

Let us remember that while we permit 
even one comparatively small country 
to be a captive of tyranny, there is. the 
ever-present danger that we ourselves 
will become captive of the same brutal 
power. 

I believe that to insure our own lib- 
erty we must achieve freedom for Lithu- 
ania and all other subjugated countries. 

One way to do.so is by this public ex- 
pression of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, in formal session, of our con- 
cern for the plight of the Lithuanian 
people and our appeal to the Soviet Un- 
ion to restore Lithuania's independence. 

By our public expressions here we are 
continuing to focus the public spotlight 
of truth upon the hypocrisy and cruelty 
of the Communist dictators who promise 
freedom and liberty but who do not fol- 
low it up with any concrete deeds and 
actions. 

Other ways to achieve our purpose, as 
I and other Members of Congress have 
persistently done, is to call upon our 
President to present the question of Lith- 
uanian and other Baltic States’ slav- 
éry to the United Nations requesting 
their intercession with the Soviet Union; 
and to continue to introduce resolutions 
in the Congress condemning the unjust 
and illegal oppression of Lithuania by 
Communist Russia. Also, when neces- 
sary, we must publicly condemn, as I 
and many- other public officials have 
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done, the shameful conduct of official 
representatives of our own country when 
they close their eyes and their ears and 
their hearts to the cries and- persecu- 
tion of an individual like Simas Kudir- 
ka and countries like Lithuania who seek 
the asylum and the help of the United 
States to regain their God-given right 
” personal liberty and national free- 
om. 

The origin and the mission of our 
American people is-to help individuals 
and nations to attain and enjoy their 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. As a people we can 
never be. right, we can never be free, and 
we will never be truly happy until Lith- 
uania and the other subjugated nations 
are restored to freedom. Let us then, to- 
day, renew our resolve to stay together, 
to pray together, and to work together 
until this goal has been realized. 


TRUE MEANING OF FREEDOM 
EXPRESSED IN SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very proud recently when I received a 
copy of a speech written by a young lady 
in my hometown. 

This speech entitled “Freedom, Our 
Heritage,” was entered in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars annual Voice of Democ- 
racy, and was judged the outstanding 
entry in Oklahoma. Reading the speech, 
it is easy to see why. 

This speech by Miss Belinda Snyder of 
Muskogee, Okla., shows a remarkable 
understanding of freedom and the mean- 
ing of freedom to the free people of the 
world. Miss Snyder has truly caught the 
spirit of freedom; and I would like to 
have her words appear in the REcorp so 
that I can share it will all our colleagues. 

Miss Snyder is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Snyder of 1623 East Broad- 
way Street in Muskogee, and she is a 
student at Muskogee High School. She 
will be in Washington next month to 
compete in the national contest with the 
winners from the other States. 

I know her parents and the people of 
Muskogee share my pride in Miss Belinda 
Snyder’s achievements and wish her well 
in the national contest. 

I include the article as follows: 

FREEDOM, OUR HERITAGE 
(By Belinda Snyder) 

As citizens of the United States of America 
we have inherited from our country’s found- 
ers many intangible qualities. We've in- 
herited an adventurous spirit, a love of com- 
petition and a strong desire to be number 1 
in whatever we do. Inborn within us is an 
open, warm, outgoing friendliness and a 
willingness to use our strength to help the 
weak. From our predecessors we've gained 
both a love of the wide open spaces and a 
desire to build huge, bustling, crowded cities. 
We've inherited unlimited courage, exhuber- 
ance, ingenuity, and initiative. But the most 
outstanding part of our heritage is freedom. 
This part of our heritage was the basis on 
which our country was founded and the 
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premise on which it has continued. The 
Utopian ideal of freedom gave birth to the 
United States and since then Americans have 
shouldered the responsibility of safeguarding 
this, the most important part of our heritage. 

Utmost in the minds of all Americans 
should be an intense appreciation of the 
freedom with which we are blessed here in 
our nation. For when Americans no longer 
appreciate the ideal of freedom they can no 
longer preserve the concept of a United States 
of America. We as Americans can demon- 
strate this appreciation through a total and 
positive involvement in the workings of our 
government. As long as Americans remain in- 
formed and concerned, freedom in America, 
and therefore America itself, will go on thriv- 
ing as it has for two hundred years. 

Appreciation of freedom, by necessity, in- 
spires freedom’s protection. Every aspect of 
our federal government was designed to pro- 
tect individual freedom. Our constitution is 
a mammoth watchdog of liberty. But the pro- 
tection of freedom didn’t stop when the ink 
was dry on the Bill of Rights. It has con- 
tinued down through the years in court- 
rooms, on Senate floors, in political rallies, in 
churches and schools, and through the wreck 
and carnage of a tragic Civil War and two 
World Wars. 

Through our appreciation and protection 
of freedom we cannot help but further this 
part of our heritage. America was founded 
on what was then thought to be the ideal of 
perfect freedom. But since this founding 
America has established rights for the non- 
landowner, the Negro, and the female, The 
United States during its short life has suc- 
cessfully extended liberty further than was 
ever thought possible. The task before us 
now is to keep extending this freedom past 
our own national boundaries until it is a 
reality, not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world. 

Heritage is defineable'as “what comes to a 
person through circumstances of his birth.” 
Freedom, then, has come to us by the good 
fortune of being born in Portland, Oregon; 
Bangor, Maine; Duluth, Minnesota; or 
Houston, Texas. But what of those born in 
Prague, Warsaw, and Berlin? And what of 
those in Duluth: or Houston two hundred 
years from now? Our responsibility, is to make 
it possible for everyone, ‘all-over the world, 
to, like us, be able to refer to. ‘Freedom, Our 
Heritage.” 


SALUTE TO THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


— 


HON. JAMES D. (MIKE) McKEVITT 
OF COLORADO 
IN: THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 
Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 


distinct. pleasure to salute the Disabled 
American Veterans on its 50th anniver- 


sary. The record of the Disabled Ameri- | 


can Veterans over the last .50 years 
has been one of untiring work to achieve 
the highest level of benefits for our. dis- 
abled veterans. It is a record that all 
members of the DAV, its auxiliary and 
indeed, all Americans can be proud. The 
DAV was born 50 years ago. because the 
disabled veteran needed a champion. 
Fifty years later, the disabled veteran 
still has that champion in the DAV. 
Recently, the national commander of 
the DAV, Cecil W. Stevenson, visited 
Denver, While in Denver, Commander 
Stevenson noted that the DAV contacts 
each injured Vietnam veteran either by 
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letter or in the form of a counselor. Com- 
mander Stevenson said: 

It’s just a way of saying we appreciate what 
the men have done. We want to make certain 
they get every benefit they have coming and 
get all the help they need. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe Commander 
Stevenson summed up the work of the 
DAV in that:statement. And while he did 
not say so, it is obvious that the DAV 
continues to be the champion and the 
concerned friend of all disabled veterans 
as it has been over the past 50 years. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
FUNDING OUTLOOK 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past 6 years the Sub- 
committee on Retirement, Insurance, 
and Health Benefits of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has estab- 
lished an exceptionally fine record of 
legislative accomplishment, as demon- 
strated by the breadth and scope of its 
legislative program, and the number and 
importance of bills which have become 
law. 

The enactment of Public Law 91-93 
on October 20, 1969, marked what is 
acclaimed to be the most significant 
event in the history of the Civil Service 
Retirement System since its inception a 
half century ago. It had the significance 
of assuring that the Federal employees’ 
retirement program will have the ability 
to meet its immediate and future obli- 
gations to our Government’s active and 
retired work force. 

It having been my high honor and 
privilege to serve as chairman of this 
outstanding subcommittee during all the 
relatively few, but productive years of 
its existence, I have reluctantly relin- 
quished that.chairmanship in accordance 
with the recently adopted rules of the 
House. As one of my concluding acts in 
that capacity I take this opportunity to 
present to this body a report I obtained 
from the chairman of the US. Civil 
Service Commission on the operation of 
the positive funding practices created 
by the Daniels-McGee Act of 1969, and 
the system’s financial outlook for both 
this decade and the remainder of this 
century. 

T include the report as follows: 

U.S. CIVIL- SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, Dominick V. DANIELS, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Dantets: Public Law 91-93, en- 
acted on October 20, 1969, provided for full 
and permanent financing of the Civil Service 
Retirement System. Because of your concern 
for retirement financing, and your partici- 
pation in development and enactment of that 
law, I thought you might be interested in its 
operation to date and a brief look at the 
future. 

Public Law 91-93 improved retirement 
financing by providing for (1) increased em- 
ployee deductions and agency contributions 
at rates which approximately covered normal 
cost, (2) appropriations to amortize, in 30 
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equal annual installments, unfunded liabil- 
ity resulting from new legislation, and (3) 
permanent indefinite appropriations to fi- 
nance by transfer from general revenues (a) 
unfunded liability attributable to prior laws 
and (b) benefits based on military service. 

The 1969 law fixed employee deductions 
and agency contributions at 7% each. This 
income, totalling 14% of payroll, approxi- 
mated the normal cost of the system. On 
October 20, 1969, the normal cost was esti- 
mated to be 13.98% based on the most recent 
valuation of the Board of Actuaries. Provi- 
sions of Public Law 91-658, enacted Janu- 
ary 8, 1971, added an estimated 0.16% to the 
normal cost to bring the current level to 
14.14%. The Board of Actuaries is currently 
preparing a valuation of the System as of 
June 30, 1970, which will review the normal 
cost calculations. After transmittal of this 
valuation to Congress, we will submit recom- 
mendations concerning the level of contribu- 
tions vis-a-vis the level of normal cost. While 
many of the estimates mentioned below may 
be affected by this valuation, the estimates 
do indicate the general magnitude of future 
Government commitments, 

Public Law 91-93 provided that the un- 
funded Haiblity of the System should not be 
allowed to grow as in the past. This liability 
had been $27 billion in 1958, $38 Dillion in 
1963, and is estimated to be $65 billion in 
1970. It will continue to grow in the future 
by the amount of liability created by each 
cost-of-living annuity increase as it occurs. 

One of the major reasons for growth in the 
past has been the unpaid interest which ac- 
crues each year on existing unfunded liabil- 
ity. Public Law 91-93 provided that even- 
tually the full amount of this interest will 
be paid each year by transfer from general 
revenues. In order to soften the budgetary 
impact of this requirement, only 10% will be 
paid in 1971 plus 10% more each year until 
1980 and after, when the whole interest pay- 
ment will be met. 

The first payment under the transfer pro- 
vision will be a transfer from the Treasury 
to the Civil Service Retirement Fund of 
$237 million on June 30, 1971. This amount 
is 10% of the total of military service bene- 
fits and the interest on unfunded liability 
during the fiscal year 1971. Even if there were 
no future cost-of-living increases, the trans- 
fer on June 30, 1980 (the first 100% trans- 
fer) is estimated to be $2.86 billion. If the 
Consumer Price Index continues to increase 
at the rate of the last three years, the June 
30, 1980 payment will be about $3.77 billion. 

The first law which resulted in 30-year 
payments to the Fund to amortize newly 
created liability was Public Law 91-177, 
which authorized retirement credit for Vista 
Volunteer service. Since then there have been 
two general salary increases, a postal salary 
increase, Public Law 91-658 (the recently 
enacted “second survivor” bill), and four 
minor bills which are covered by the 30-year 
amortization provision. The total liability 
created by these nine laws is $8.3 billion, and 
the total annual payment for these laws will 
be $437 million. The first annual payment, 
on June 30, 1970, was $158 million covering 
Public Law 91-177 (Vista Volunteer service) 
and Public Law 91-231 (the general salary 
increase enacted April 15, 1970). If no other 
liability requiring amortization were created, 
the annual payment would remain at a level 
of $437 million until June 30, 1999. Assuming 
laws are enacted each year that create liabil- 
ity at the same rate as in 1970, the June 30, 
1980 payment will be $2.4 billion. 

One provision of Public Law 91-93 has 
added a complication to the budgetary proc- 
ess by necessitating requests for supple- 
mental appropriations, The law requires that 
the first amortization payment resulting 
from a statute be made at the end of the 
fiscal year in which the change is effective. 
Therefore, the first payment for each statute 
is due at the end of a fiscal year for which 
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the budget has already been approved, and 
a supplemental request must be made for 
each initial payment. In order to avoid this 
need for supplemental appropriations, it 
would be desirable at some time in the future 
to amend the law to move the first payment 
date to the end of the fiscal year following 
the one in which the change becomes effec- 
tive. Each of the 30 amortization payments 
would be increased, since an extra year of 
interest on the new liability would have to 
be paid, but the final funding effect would be 
unchanged. 

The total Government payment into the 
Fund for fiscal] year 1971 will be $2.59 billion. 
This includes $1.86 billion for the 7% agency 
contribution, $237 million for the 10% pay- 
ment of military benefits and interest on un- 
funded liability, $437 million for the 30-year 
amortization payments already mentioned, 
and $59 million for delayed payment of the 
first installment for funding the retirement 
lability of the 1970 postal salary increase. 
The 1980 total Government payment, even if 
there were no further salary increases, an- 
nuity increases, or benefit liberalizations, 
would be about $5.2 billion. 

In summary, the Public Law 91-93 retire- 
ment financing provisions enacted October 
20, 1969, are working well and will achieve 
the objective of full and permanent financing 
of the Civil Service Retirement System.. Ex- 
perience to date, and a projection of future 
Government payments, indicate a need to 
consider whether the benefits to be derived 
from the enactment of each new legislative 
proposal fully justify the retirement cost 
which would be added to the already large 
Government commitment, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert E. Hampton, Chairman. 


THE ORDEAL OF THE RIGERMANS 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, February 20, it was my pleasure 
to welcome Mr. Leonid Rigerman and his 
mother, Esther, to the United States. Mr. 
Rigerman is a 30-year-old Soviet Jewish 
physicist who was recently permitted to 
leave the Soviet Union. 

While living within the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Rigerman and his mother suffered 
the indignities of the discrimination to 
which all Soviet Jews are subjected. The 
Soviet Government, in violation of its 
own Constitution, has consistently sup- 
pressed the free expression of Jewish cul- 
ture and has prevented the establishment 
of Jewish schools. In violation of the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, it has deprived Soviet 
Jews of the opportunity of worshiping in 
accordance with age-old Jewish tradition. 
In short, the Soviet Government has il- 
legally attempted to destroy virtually all 
manifestations of Jewish culture and to 
prevent its transmission to subsequent 
generations. 

The Rigermans were also the direct 
victims of the Soviet policy which denies 
the right of Russian Jews to emigrate 
from that country to Israel or to any 
country of their choice. As applied to the 
Rigermans, this policy resulted in the 
harassment, detention and, in one in- 
stance, the arrest of Mr. Rigerman each 
time he attempted to enter the American 
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Embassy in Moscow in an effort to estab- 
lish his American citizenship. This action 
was quite possibly in violation of the So- 
viet-American Treaty on Consular Re- 
lations and the general Soviet policy is in 
violation of the Universal Declaration 
on Human Rights and the rights enjoyed 
by the citizens of every truly free society. 

I was pleased to have been of assist- 
ance to the Rigermans in their attempt to 
establish their American citizenship and 
ultimately to emigrate to the United 
States. Iam grateful to the State Depart- 
ment for its help and to those of my col- 
leagues who expressed interest in this 
case and who joined me in this effort. The 
arrival of the Rigermans in the United 
States is testimony to the fact that the 
Soviet Union is sensitive to world opin- 
ion; that the efforts of private individuals 
and Members of Congress can have an 
effect; and that it is possible to aid posi- 
tively the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

The successful conclusion of the effort 
on behalf of the Rigermans, however, 
must not cause us to diminish our efforts 
on behalf of those Soviet Jews who re- 
main victims of active governmental dis- 
crimination. We must never forget that 
3 million Jews must still suffer persecu- 
tion, oppression, and discrimination. We 
must remember that they and their chil- 
dren are continually denied the right to 
worship and to experience freely Jewish 
tradition, education, and culture. We 
must continue our efforts through all 
lawful means on behalf of those who re- 
main in the Soviet Union, until they, too, 
are able to enjoy the rights which char- 
acterize a free and just society. 


THE PRESSING NEED FOR 
ELECTION REFORM 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam proud to join today with several 
of my colleagues from both sides of the 
aisle in introducing a comprehensive 
package of campaign finance reform bills. 
Many of these measures have been intro- 
duced before, but never has the time been 
so ripe for a sustained, determined effort 
to put them on the statute books. We 
simply can delay no longer the critical 
task of thoroughly and fundamentally 
reforming the machinery by which we 
finance and conduct our election cam- 
paigns. The costs of campaigns have be- 
come too high, the quality of campaign 
discourse too compromised, and public 
confidence in the legitimacy of the elec- 
toral process has ebbed too low to permit 
politics as usual to continue to govern 
our efforts in this area. 

The bills we offer today hold promise 
of breaking the traditions of inertia and 
neglect which have allowed our cam- 
paign finance laws to become antiquated 
and ineffective. These measures have 
broad support in both parties as evi- 
denced by the more than 60 Members 
joining today in cosponsoring this legis- 
lation. If recent opinion polls are any 
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guide, we think they will find broad pub- 
lic support'as well. 

The first purpose of this legislation is 
to help curb the rapidly mounting costs 
of political campaigns by providing 
limits of 30, 25, and 20 percent registered 
voter on the amount that candidates for 
the House, Senate, and the Presidency 
may spend for media campaigns. 

Mr. Speaker, we are fully aware that 
effective ceilings are not easily estab- 
lished and that strong arguments can be 
raised against legislation in this area. 
But we can see no other way to control 
spending effectively, and have, moreover, 
designed these limitations to account for 
the most forceful objections offered by 
the critics. Specifically, we have included 
only five basic items of media expendi- 
ture—radio and TV time, magazine and 
newspaper advertising, telephones, post- 
age, and billboards—rather than all cam- 
paign expenditures in the limitation, be- 
cause these items tend to be supplied by 
a few, visible providers at published, 
standardized rates. For this reason, we 
are confident that the practice of hidden 
contributions through artificially dis- 
counted prices can be controlled and that 
the most important items of campaign 
spending can be held in check. 

The argument that ceilings are pro- 
incumbent can also be refuted for this 
would only be true if ceilings were so 
unreasonably low that a challenger could 
scarcely show his face on the TV screen, 
a billboard or in a newspaper ad. If the 
ceilings are flexible and liberal—and we 
believe those contained in our bills are— 
a challenger can obtain all the media ex- 
posure he needs to establish the recog- 
nition and name familiarity that are so 
essential for a successful race. At the 
same time we have sought to prohibit the 
lavish media blitz by the wealthy un- 
known that few would find grounds to 
justify. 

Mr. Speaker, a second objective of 
these measures is to significantly 
broaden the base of campaign finance. 
We have attempted to do this through 
the provision of strict ceilings on indi- 
vidual contributions to levels generally 
under $5,000 per candidate and through 
the establishment of a tax credit for 
small political contributions. Together 
these measures should encourage candi- 
dates to return to the grassroots citi- 
zenry for financial support and to re- 
vitalize the personal network between 
voters and officeholders that is such an 
essential requirement of a healthy 
democracy. 

Third, we have designed these bills to 
meet objections that were raised against 
these admitted imperfections of the po- 
litical broadcasting bill passed by the 
Congress last year. In this package we do 
not discriminate against merely one me- 
dium, or close only one hole in the sieve, 
but attempt to limit spending on all ma- 
jor media items. We have avoided the 
precedent of setting rates for television 
broadcasts as in the broadcast bill and 
have tried to build features into the pack- 
age which will tend to equalize the con- 
ditions of electoral competition between 
incumbents and challengers. 

Fourth, we have sought to insure can- 
didates a certain minimum access and 
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exposure to the electorate through the 
public subsidies for limited amounts of 
television program time and through re- 
duced mailing rates. Some, of course, 
would go much further than this and 
have the government take over the en- 
tire cost of political campaigns. We have 
not pursued this alternative because we 
fear it would only replace the dominance 
of a few big donors with one big donor— 
Uncle Sam—and thereby further weaken 
the network of accountability that de- 
velops when candidates are forced to 
turn to a broad base of small contribu- 
tors for support. 

Mr. Speaker, finally, we have at- 
tempted to help lift the veil of cynicism 
and disrespect that surrounds current 
campaign laws by closing the loopholes 
in the Corrupt Practices Act to provide 
full reporting and disclosure by all com- 
mittees and have established a profes- 
sional, full-time agency to administer 
the act, publish and analyze reports and 
make investigations of alleged violations. 
We have no illusions that securing the 
reforms we have proposed will be easy. 
But we believe that an increasingly 
aroused public, and the fact that so many 
Members of both Houses have put their 
names on the line for reform legisla- 
tion, may spell the difference that could 
make campaign finance reform a reality 
in the coming year. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a summary of the 
major provisions of these four campaign 
finance reform measures. 

I include the article as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 
PACKAGE 


REVISION OF THE CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT 


Redefines term “election” to include all 
primaries, conventions and caucuses, as well 
as general elections (as in current act) 

Redefines term “political committee” to 
include intra-state and District. of Columbia 
committees, as well as inter-state commit- 
tees (as in current act) as follows: 

(a) National political committee—any 
committee that expends over $1,000 in any 
calendar year to influence the election of two 
or more candidates for Federal office in two 
or more states; 

(b) State political committee—any politi- 
cal committee that expends more than $500 
in any calendar year to influence the election 
of two or more candidates for Federal office 
in any one state; 

(c) Candidates committee—any political 
committee which expends more than $100 in 
any calendar year to influence the election 
of a candidate for federal office and is organ- 
ized specifically to aid or promote one par- 
ticular candidate. 

Creates a Registry of Election Finance in 
GAO charged with administering the law, 
processing and publicizing campaign finance 
data and reporting violations. 

Requires annual registration and five 
annual reports by all three types of political 
committees defined above, including itemiza- 
tion of all contributions over $10 and ex- 
penditures over $100. 

Requires prior authorization in writing 
(filed with Registry of Election Finance) 
before any national, state or candidate's 
committee may receive contributions or make 
expenditures in a candidate’s behalf. 

Limits aggregate spending for the follow- 
ing five items to 20¢ per registered voter for 
President, 25¢ for the Senate, and 30¢ for the 
House by candidate in any election: 

1. radio and TV time 


BILL NO. 1. 
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. newspaper and magazine advertising 

3. telephone 

4. postage 

5. billboards 

Prohibits contributions in any name other 
than one’s own 

Limits the amount any individual con- 
tributor may give to a campaign as follows 
(i.e. the aggregate amount that may be given 
to a candidate and all of his committees 
combined) : 


President 


Limits the amount any individual may 
contribute to political committees as follows 
(ie. the amount an individual may con- 
tribute in any year): 


National political committee. 
State political committee 


Limits the amount any national or state 
political committee may contribute to an- 
other national or state political committee 
to $15,000 in any year. 

Limits the amount that any national po- 
litical committee may contribute to a candi- 
date as follows: 


President 


Limits the amount that any state political 
committee may contribute to a candidate 
as follows: 


Except that these last two limitations on 
contributions to candidates by national and 
state political committees do not apply to 
national or state party committees or con- 
gressional campaign committees of the 
parties. 

BILL NO. 2 TAX CREDIT FOR POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Provides a 50 per cent credit on all con- 
tributions to candidates for Federal office 
or national or state party committees up to 
$50 in any calendar year. 

BILL NO. 3. POLITICAL BROADCASTING 

Establishes public subsidization of politi- 
cal broadcasts during general elections by 
candidates for Federal office, to be called 
Voter's Time, allocated as follows: 


a. Major Party Presiden- 
tial Candidates 
b. Major Party Senate 


5 half hr. blocks 


3 half hr. blocks 


c. Major Party House 
Candidates 2 half hr. blocks 


(Lesseer amounts for minor party candi- 
dates.) 

Provides that all Voter’s Time blocks shall 
be sold at the prevailing program time rate, 
offered during prime time, and shall include 
substantial live appearance by the candidate. 

Proyides that all broadcasts by candidates 
for the Presidency and Senate shall be aired 
simultaneously by all stations in the juris- 
diction and that responsibilities for broad- 
casts by House candidates shall be appor- 
tioned by the FCC. 

Provides that all Voter’s Time broadcasts 
shall be sold during the 35 days preceding 
the election, prevents candidates from bunch- 
ing their broadcasts in the final week of the 
campaign, and provides that candidates shall 
be reimbursed directly by the Treasury. 


BILL NO. 4. REDUCED MAILING RATES FOR 
POLITICAL CANDIDATES 
Provides two pieces of mail per registered 
voter for candidates for the House and the 
Senate at the reduced rate applicable to non- 
profit foundations (about 1.5¢ per piece). 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO’S, SILVER ANNI- 
VERSARY MERIT AWARDS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years, the local courts of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, area have been served by a remark- 
able group of devoted and distinguished 
public servants. On February 17, five of 
these public officials, representing be- 
tween them a total of 166 years of em- 
ployment in public service, were honored 
at the silver anniversary merit awards 
luncheon. This luncheon was first in- 
augurated in 1947 by the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association. The occasion 
has presented the people of the Greater 
Cleveland community an opportunity to 
honor those who have served them so 
well: 

This year’s honorees are: John J. Alden, 
Director, Social Services, Juvenile Court; 
Helen V. Fox, Assistant Auto Title Manager, 
County Clerk's Office; Domenic A. Marino, 
Deputy, Probate Court; Mrs. Rose J. O’Don- 
nell, Supervisor, Probation Department, 
Cleveland Municipal Court; and Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Slater, Deputy, Sheriff’s Office, Civil 
Branch. 

Alden, 61, who resides at 253 East 151 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, was selected for 
thirty years of meritorious service in the 
Juvenile Court in various capacities as a case 
worker, supervisor and Assistant Director for 
its’ Aid to Dependent Children Division, as 
a county welfare supervisor, boys’ referee, 
chief of probation and social services, before 
being appointed to his present position of 
Director on February 1, 1967. Alden and his 
wife, Katherine, are parents of Dr, Kay Fin- 
seth, a graduate of Harvard Medical School, 
and Richard, a graduate of Case Institute 
of Technology. 

Helen V. Fox, of 2066 East 69 Street, Cleve- 
land, began as a typist in the County Clerk's 
Automobile Title Bureau on March 13, 1941, 
and has progressively risen in positions of 
trust and responsibility through the past 
three decades of employment to become the 
first woman appointed to an administrative 
position in the Auto Title Bureau. Miss Fox 
holds a B.S. degree from Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, is a member of St. Agnes Church, and 
of the Cuyahoga County Women’s Democratic 
Club, 

Domenic A. Marino, 65, resides with his 
wife, Claire, at 1424 Richmond Road, Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio. Marino, an.Army Air Force vet- 
eran of 30 months in World War II, joined 
the Probate Court on May 16, 1946 as a 
Deputy Clerk. His experience along the main 
counter entails contacts with attorneys in 
issuing notices and summons as required. 
Marino also served the City. of Cleveland from 
1931 to 1938 in the Waste Detection Unit 
of the Water Department and the Office De- 
partment as a transfer agent from 1945 to 
May 1946, giving him a total of 33 years of 
public service. 

Mrs. Rose J. O'Donnell, a widow, residing 
at 5101 Herman Avenue, Cleveland, joined 
the Municipal Court Probation Department 
on March 1, 1944, after spending 8 years with 
the City and County Welfare Department 
performing various clerical duties. Mrs. 
O'Donnell is the mother of John Donald Ster- 
nisha and grandmother of three. Her hus- 
band, Francis O'Donnell, died in 1957. As 
senior stenographer for the Probation De- 
partment, Mrs. O’Donnell is a supervisor who 
starts work daily at 7:30 a.m. in order to 
make certain that daily criminal docket is 
ready when court is opened. 
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The job of preparing Grand Jury sub- 
poenas in the Sheriff’s Office has been the 
major concern of Mrs. Florence Slater, resid- 
ing at 13419 Euclid Avenue, East Clevland, 
who is completing 38 years in the employ of 
the county. In 1933, she began working as a 
telephone operator at the Criminal Courts 
Building, and in 1941 she began her various 
assignments with the Sheriff's Office. An 
only son, Raymond J. Slater, Jr., was gradu- 
ated from Case Institute of Technology in 
1947. She is a grandmother of six. Her travel 
hobbies have taken her to Europe three times. 
One trip was highlighted by a private audi- 
ence with the late Pope Pius XII. 


To the members of the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association, their president 
Robert R. Disbro and vice president, Fred 
Weisman, and the entire committee han- 
dling the arrangements for the luncheon, 
my congratulations and thanks for a job 
well.done. 

To this year’s merit winners, con- 
gratulations and thanks for years of 
good work. Best wishes for the future. 
The entire Cleveland community is proud 
of your achievements. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—A 
VICTIM OF LIBERAL SURRENDER 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the public 
school situation in our Nation’s Capital, 
already racially imbalanced to the point 
of absurdity, continues to deteriorate. 
And those “race experts”—on education 
where they are uninvolved—continue to 
be insensitive to the plight of What some 
politicians once promised to make a 
model city. 

White families, approaching a rarity 
in our Nation’s Capital, as well as mid- 
dle class colored continue to flee accord- 
ing to the latest census data on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia population. 

The apologists and interpretative an- 
alyzers seek to explain the exodus of de- 
cent Americans on the failure to pour in 
more and more taxpayer’s money for 
more giveaways and more free public 
accommodations. Few dare to comment 
on the obvious reasons for the migration, 
that is, the fear of violence, the concern 
for one’s personal safety and the natural 
desire to be with people of one’s own 
choice and kind. Such truths are still 
suppressed under free speech and free 
press as not being popular because they 
are regarded as being out of the mid- 
stream of rapport for our free society. 

This fear of irrefutable facts persists 
despite reports that the District of Co- 
lumbia officials are seeking more police- 
men to be stationed in the secondary 
schools following renewed robbings and 
shooting incidents. At present 40 police 
officers are used in the public school 
system. 

If something is not done for the Amer- 
ican people through us their representa- 
tives, our Nation’s Capital will continue 
to sink into the morass. It is already a 
disgrace not only to the American peo- 
ple but to our civilization. The liberals 
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have made the District of Columbia what 
it is according to their blueprint, but 
someone must decide how to save it and 
restore it to the proud and safe city which 
Americans have the right to expect it to 
be. The District of Columbia problems 
cannot be solved by money alone. There 
are but two solutions: first, to remove 
all the people from the Federal district 
who are not here on the business of our 
country and resettle them in States and 
areas that haye sparse population and 
living room, Moreover public housing is 
cheaper in Montana, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Kansas than in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; or second, for our many 
liberal and moderate citizens who: pro- 
fess to have dedicated their lives in the 
cause of integrated brotherhood, per- 
missiveness, and tolerance, to return to 
the District to live and to place their 
children in the District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools. It may be asking a lot for 
some to admit their mistakes, but if they 
do not put up and demonstrate through 
personal example and leadership, they 
admit the utter fallacy of their theo- 
retical goals. 

Last week, I. introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 172 calling for the 
sense of Congress that all Federal offi- 
cials and employees living in or working 
in the District send their children to 
public ‘schools in the District. As of this 
date, I have received no offers of sup- 
ports or encouragement. And it places 
me in a difficult position because I do 
not believe in race mixing and have never 
subscribed to any of the liberals’ pro- 
grams designed to debase culture. 

I have heard only from my.constitu- 
ents who are aghast at the hypocrisy 
and double standards shown by those 
in Government who would force my 
Louisiana people into unnatural situa- 
tions in accordance with Federal guide- 
lines allegedly designed to secure peace, 
progress, and dignity of man. Yet, these 
same liberal bureaucrats in Washington 
will not practice voluntarily for them- 
selves nor their children what they 
preach to us. 

Many Americans are viewing with con- 
tempt and ridicule the blatant refusal of 
our Nation’s leaders to lead by doing 
voluntarily themselves what they force- 
fully require of the people. 

I have several news clippings which I 
will insert in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Feb. 23, 1971] 

OFFICIALS IN SCHOOLS SEEK MORE POLICE 

FOLLOWING INCIDENTS 
(By Lynn Dunson) 

Security officials for the District schools 
are again asking that more policemen be 
stationed in the secondary schools following 
robbing and shooting incidents last week. 

The school administration has been press- 
ing for more police protection for some time, 
but has always been told that not enough 
patrolmen were available, according to Vin- 
cent Reed, special assistant to the superin- 
tendent. 

The police department is constantly be- 
sieged from many areas with requests for 
more policemen. 

“We have to weigh each request with ut- 
most care,” before making a decision, Deputy 
Chief Owen Davis said. The schools use about 
40 patrolmen now. 
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“It’s unfortunate that some school officers 
feel that all their problems will end with a 
patrolman in the school,” Davis said. He 
added’ that many problems could be solved 
by extending a patrol so that one officer 


covers a complex of schools. 


COMPLEX PATROLS DISCOURAGED 

But Reed wants to get away from the com- 
plex patrol. Spingarn High School, where a 
former student was shot recently as he 
walked toward a building, is one of four 
schools covered by one officer. 

“I don't think that having a policeman 
around will take care of our problems, but 
it will deter outsiders—especially armed 
ones—from just walking into the building,” 
Reed said. 

But a full-time policeman is at Western 
High School, where a thief ran in and took 
a teacher’s purse at gunpoint last week. And 
a full-time officer was at Cardozo High 
School when a vice principal was shot to 
death during a holdup two years ago. 


SOME DOORS LOCKED 


Reed said that outsiders have easy access 
to buildings because the fire department does 
not permit school officials to lock doors. 

When told that some building doors are 
often locked during the school day, Reed 
responded: 

“Then that’s the decision of the individ- 
ual principals. They have to take a chance 
on a fire when the doors are locked or take 
a chance on outsiders roaming the halls and 
molesting people.” 

He said that student ID cards, recom- 
mended by a citizens committee on violence 
a year ago, would be ineffective and there is 
not enough personnel to guard unlocked 
doors. 

The request for more polic2men puts the 
schools in an ambiguous position. Anita F. 
Allen, school board president, has asked the 
city to cut the budget for the police depart- 
ment and give these funds to the financially 
strapped schools, 

“I'm not going to get hung-up in that 
political money thing; I'm talking about pro- 
tection. These kids are citizens, too,” Reed 
said. 

ELECTRONIC MONITOR 


The most dramatic improvement covering 
night time security is an electronic moni- 
toring device known as “Big Brother.” A 
listening device at police headquarters in 
the Municipal Center monitors 52 schools. 
Microphones in the schools are capable of 
picking up minute sounds. 

“It’s quite sensitive. I've been able to hear 
the police dogs breathing," Dews said. 

In December 1969 schools had lost $19,722. 
Following installation of the listening device 
break-ins and vandalism losses totaled $13,- 
854.36 in December 1970. 


CENSUS DATA IMPLICATIONS—PARENTS FLEE- 
ING D.C. SCHOOL SYSTEM 
(By Harvey Kabaker) 

The condition of Washington’s school sys- 
tem, perhaps more than any other city serv- 
ice, is what drives out families who can af- 
ford to move and have the unrestricted op- 
portunity to flee to the suburbs, new census 
data imply. 

Unless something is done to make the city 
more attractive to white families—and, to a 
lesser extent, the black middle class—Wash- 
ington can expect to become progressively 
more black, with increasingly severe limita- 
tions on its economy and tax base, the data 
suggests. 

And, perhaps less significant for the city’s 
survival, there are between 100,000 and 240,- 
000 residents over 18 who are qualified but 
have not registered to vote. About 55 percent 
of the eligible population is registered. 

These conclusions are based on -recently 
released information from the U.S. Census 
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Bureau, the D.C. Elections Board and Cor- 
rections Department estimates. 

Census information for 1960 and 1970 sug- 
gests two broad interpretations, arrived at 
independently by the Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies and The Star: 

White couples of child-bearing age have 
either refrained from having children, or, 
more likely have moved from the District 
when their children reached school age. This 
confirms what public school enrollment fig- 
ures—now, 94.8 percent black—have sug- 
gested over the past several years. 

The “age profiles” for black and white 
populations indicate sharp decline of per- 
sons at age levels of greatest productivity— 
35 through 64 years. The decline is less se- 
vere among blacks. 

The elections board which keeps no racial 
data, reported yesterday that 262,328 persons 
were on the rolls when registration closed 
Saturday at midnight. The figure represents 
an increase of 5,390 since the primary elec- 
tion Jan. 13 for D.C. Delegate to the House 
of Representatives. 

According to census data there were slight- 
ly more than 532,000 residents 18 years and 
older in April 1970. 

Some 30,000 of them are convicted felons, 
according to a Corrections Department esti- 
mate, and are ineligible to register. This re- 
duces the eligible population to just over 
a half-million—about 240,000 more than are 
registered. 

The election board guesses—with no firm 
number in mind—that several thousand per- 
sons who live here maintain a voting resi- 
dence somewhere else, thus disqualifying 
themselves to vote here. Election officials last 
week estimated conservatively that 100,000 
eligible persons were unregistered. 

While the District’s population is 71 per- 
cent black, Negroes constitute about 64 per- 
cent of all voting-age residents. This is the 
makeup of the 18-and-over population: 

Negro women: 35 percent 

Negro men: 29 percent 

White women: 20 percent 

White men: 16 percent 

Black women thus represent more than 
one-third of the potential electorate and 
could be the single largest voting bloc in 
the city. 

Women remain.a majority of the city’s 
population, similar to nationwide trends for 
many years. 

As the population graphs accompanying 
this article show, 55 percent of the black 
population are women; 53 percent of whites 
are women, 

The most striking feature of the popula- 
tion’s shape is that the “age structure of the 
District's white residents is now highly ab- 
normal,” according to a preliminary study by 
the Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies. The center is privately funded by the 
Ford, Eugene and Agnes Meyer and Gwen- 
dolyn Cafritz Foundation. 

There are relatively few white children un- 
der 15 years old, while half of the black popu- 
lation is under 25. The center's study, written 
by George W. Grier and Diane Seiffert, says 
the shape of the age structure for blacks is 
normal for a growing population. 

Mrs. Seiffert noted in an interview that the 
number of children under 5, compared to the 
5-to-14 bracket, indicates that young women 
of both races are having fewer children than 
the older generation, following a nationwide 
trend of declining fertility rates. 

Whites are a majority only among the 
elderly in Washington. In fact, there are 
40,385 white persons 65 and older, compared 
to 20,414 white children under 15. 

The unusual imbalance of the white popu- 
lation toward the older age brackets produces 
the following estimated median age—the age 
of which half the population is older, half 
younger: 

White women: 44.7 years 
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White men: 35.1 years 

Black women: 24.7 years 

Black men: 23.3 years 

Grier and Seiffert note that while the city’s 
white population declined by nearly 136,000 
persons during the 1960s, the black popula- 
tion—especially teen-agers and) young 
adults—increased. 

In 1960 there were about 55,000 Negroes 
aged 15 to 24 years; in 1970 there were 103,- 
000. The sharp increase, in a group known to 
be the hardest hit by unemployment, “pre- 
sents an especially serious challenge to gov- 
ernment and private industry,” they wrote. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CONSUMER 
PRODUCT WARRANTIES AND FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION: IM- 
PROVEMENTS ACT OF 1971, HR. 
4809 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
joined on February 23 by my colleagues, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. ADAMS, 
and Mr. Conte, in introducing the Con- 
sumer Product Warranties and Federal 
Trade Commission Improvements Act of 
1971, and it is my understanding that 
an almost identical bill will be introduced 
in the Senate by Senators MAGNUSON and 
Moss. This bill is designed to provide 
minimum disclosure standards for writ- 
ten consumer product warranties against 
defect or malfunction; to define mini- 
mum Federal content standards for such 
warranties; and to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in order to im- 
prove its consumer protection activities. 

The legal history and present applica- 
tion and use of warranties is oftentimes 
confusing to the consumer. Originally, 
warranties or guarantees were developed 
by manufacturers to assert the distinct 
advantages of their products over com- 
petitors. Over the past few years, how- 
ever, written warranties have been used 
more and more by manufacturers to limit 
possible legal rights consumers may have 
through implied warranties or the doc- 
trine of fitness for purpose or use. Too 
often a written warranty is, in fact, a 
disclaimer used by a manufacturer to 
shield himself from possible liability for 
defective products. 

Title I of this bill is almost identical 
in form’to the warranty bill passed by 
the Senate during the 9lst Congress. It 
defines the purpose and use of warran- 
ties and sets out disclosure requirements 
so that a consumer untrained in the law 
ean be assured that a manufacturer's 
warranty is what the word describes 
rather than a disclaimer. Title I con- 
tains disclosure requirements that would 
improve the adequacy of information 
available to consumers, prevent decep- 
tion, and improve competition in the 
marketing of consumer products. Sup- 
pliers warranting a consumer product in 
writing against defect or malfunction 
must disclose in simple and readily un- 
derstandable language the warranties, 
terms, and conditions. The Federal Trade 
Commission would be authorized to 
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determine whether any warranty clearly 
and conspicuously presents information 
in a manner that would not mislead the 
reasonable average purchaser, and would 
establish Federal minimum standards for 
warranties. The bill would also establish 
as congressional policy encouragement 
to warrantors to establish procedures 
whereby consumer disputes would be 
fairly and expeditiously settled through 
informal procedures. 

Section 101 contains the definitions for 
the terms contained in the bill and de- 
fines a “consumer product” as one nor- 
mally used for personal, family, or house- 
hold purposes. The bill specifically ex- 
cludes real property and securities from 
the definition of consumer products. The 
provisions of title I would apply only to 
consumer products actually costing more 
than $5 and the warranty only applies 
to the initial purchaser at the retail level. 
The term warranty includes guarantee, 
and with regard to this bill both terms 
can be used synonymously. 

Section 102 deals with disclosure re- 
quirements and requires any supplier 
warranting a consumer product in writ- 
ing against defect or malfunction to 
fully and conspicuously disclose in sim- 
ple and readily understandable language 
the terms and conditions of any war- 
ranty given pursuant to any regulations 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Such regulations may require inclusion 
in the written warranty of: First, the 
name and address of the warrantor; sec- 
ond, the identity of the party to whom the 
warranty is extended; third, the prod- 
ucts or parts covered by the warranty; 
fourth, a statement as to the warrantor’s 
responsibility in the event of defect or 
malfunction; fifth, a statement as to 
what the person guaranteed must.do and 
expenses he must bear; sixth,exemptions 
or exclusions from the terms of the war- 
ranty; seventh, the procedure which the 
person guaranteed should take in order 
to obtain performance of any obligation 
under the warranty; eighth, the avail- 
ability of any informal dispute settle- 
ment procedure; ninth, a recital that 
legal remedies are available to any per- 
son guaranteed if the warrantor has not 
complied with the provisions of the war- 
ranty; tenth, a recital that any person 
guaranteed who successfully pursues his 
legal remedies may recover the reason- 
able cost incurred, including reasonable 
attorney’s fees; eleventh, the time at 
which the warrantor will perform his 
obligations; twelfth, the period of time 
within which a warrantor will repair, re- 
place, or otherwise perform any obliga- 
tions under the warranty; thirteenth, 
what parts or products are not covered 
by the warranty; fourteenth, that the 
warranty will use words or phrases which 
would not mislead reasonable men as to 
the nature or scope of the warranty. 

Section 103 defines the meaning of the 
terms full and partial warranty. In order 
for a warrantor to use the term full 
warranty on any item costing more than 
$5, the warranty must incorporate cer- 
tain minimum standards. 

Section 104 outlines certain Federal 
minimum standards that any supplier 
warranting consumer products in writ- 
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ing against defect or malfunction must 
undertake. 

Section 105 allows a supplier of con- 
sumer products to give both a full and 
partial warranty simultaneously. 

Section 106 states that a supplier of 
consumer products may sell a service 
contract in addition to or in lieu of a 
warranty. 

Section 107 states that a warrantor can 
designate persons to perform the duties 
which the warrantor assumes in a war- 
ranty. 

Section 108 prohibits the warrantor 
who issues an expressed warranty on con- 
sumer products actually costing more 
than $5 from disclaiming such implied 
warranties as merchant ability and fit- 
ness which every seller of goods implied- 
ly gives his buyer unless disclaimed. This 
section is designed to eliminate the prac- 
tice of giving an expressed warranty 
while disclaiming implied warranties 
which, in effect, limits the rights of the 
consumer rather than giving him pro- 
tection. This section also allows warran- 
tors to limit implied warranties to the 
duration of an expressed warranty of 
reasonable duration if such limitation is 
conscionable and is set forth in clear 
and unmistakable language. 

Section 109 authorizes the Federal 
Trade Commission to establish rules in 
enforcing this act. 

Section 110 declares as congressional 
policy the encouragement for warrantors 
to establish informal dispute settlement 
procedures. This section also states that 
any failure to comply with the require- 
ments contained in this bill should be 
considered a violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Any person dam- 
aged by the failure of a supplier to com- 
ply with any obligations assumed under 
an expressed or implied warranty or a 
service contract subject’to this act may 
bring suit: First, in Federal district court 
if the claim exceeds $25, or second, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction in any 
State or the District of Columbia. In 
any suit brought in Federal district court 
under this act, the required jurisdic- 
tional amount may be established on the 
hania of all claims to be determined in the 
suit. 

Title II of the bill would amend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act by pro- 
viding the Commission with increased 
power and jurisdiction to aid in its con- 
sumer protection activities. 

Section 201 would broaden the Federal 
Trade Commission’s jurisdiction to cover 
those acts and practices affecting com- 
merce. This would broaden the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction to include intrastate 
activities, 

Section 202 this would expand the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s authority by 
empowering it to take actions necessary 
to redress injury caused by unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices. The Commis- 
sion would have the power to initiate 
civil actions in Federal districts courts 
against companies engaged with actual 
knowledge or knowledge fairly implied 
on the basis of objective circumstances in 
any unfair or deceptive act or practice. 
The Commission would be able to obtain 
civil penalties of not more than $10,000 
for each such violation. 
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Sections 203, 204, and 205 are tech- 
nical amendments to section 5 (b), (c), 
and (g) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in conformance with the above sec- 
tion 202. 

Section 206 would amend section 
5(1) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to increase penalties for violations 
of cease- and desist-orders from $5,000 
to $10,000 and to allow the Commission 
to represent itself in these proceedings in 
Federal district courts. The U.S. district 
courts would also be empowered to grant 
mandatory injuncitons and other appro- 
priate relief in the enforcement of final 
orders of the Commission. 

Section 207 is a technical amendment 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
bring section 6 in alinement with sec- 
tion 5 regarding increasing the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdictional base to unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices affecting com- 
merce. 

Section 208 amends section 6(g) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to clarify 
and elaborate on the Commission’s au- 
thority to promulgate trade regulation 
rules. 

Section 209 amends the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by clearly indicating that 
the Commission has the authority to is- 
sue subpenas and to enforce compliance 
in Federal district courts itself. 

Section 210 amends the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to allow the Commission 
to go into Federal district courts in situa- 
tions in which a corporation refuses to 
file annual or special reports. 

Section 211 is a technical amendment 
to section 12 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act regarding increasing its ju- 
risdictional base to affecting commerce. 

Section 212 amends section 13 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act by au- 
thorizing the Commission to go into Fed- 
eral district courts and obtain prelimi- 
nary injunctions against corporations 
engaged in acts which are unfair or de- 
ceptive to consumers and prohibited by 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant section of title II and would 
greatly enhance the Commission’s power 
to act in the public interest in fulfilling 
its legislative mandate to prevent unfair 
and deceptive acts and practices which 
are detrimental to the consumer public. 


ANOTHER LOVE STORY 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in this distressing era when everything in 
the world that is supposed to be glued to- 
gether seems to be coming unglued, we 
often neglect to note the constructive 
and healing works of mankind. I there- 
fore wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the outstanding work of Dr. 
Richard D’Ambrosio, a practicing psy- 
choanalyst in Brooklyn, N.Y., whose skill, 
devotion and patience over the years 
were able to restore a child deeply 
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traumatised from abuse by alcoholic 
parents, to a useful, productive young 
woman. 

An editorial by Colman McCarthy in 
the Washington Post of February 17, 1971 
entitled “Another Kind of Love Story” 
tells of a child regularly beaten and 
mauled by drunken parents culminating 
in an outrage so shocking as to be almost 
unbelievable. The child was placed in a 
large frying pan and was being burned 
alive. Her rescuers were able to bring her 
back to life but her mind was so severely 
impaired that she was left as hopeless 
with a group of Catholic sisters, whose 
vocation was the care of unwanted 
children. When discovered by Dr. 
D’Ambrosio, she was a deformed, 
mentally deficient, withdrawn child. 
Years of patience by Dr, D’Ambrosio, 
often with no breakthrough, went into 
the little girl’s rehabilitation. 

In his book “No Language But a Cry,” 
Dr. D'Ambrosio tells how the child was 
brought back from muteness. 

Dr. D'Ambrosio deserves our highest 
praise. 

I include the article as follows: 

ANOTHER KIND or Love STORY 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

What can you say about a 12-year-old girl, 
hideously deformed, withdrawn. in eerie 
muteness, diagnosed as schizophrenic, the 
unwanted child of alcoholic parents, stashed 
away in a hospital at 18 months? Not much 
can be said. Basket cases never draw wordy 
comments from society. America has too 
many solvable problems to worry about with- 
out taking on the sure losers. The name >f 
the girl was Laura. The love involved in her 
story is the kind seldom seen in a culture 
where forces try to convince us that love is 
just a matter of “connecting,” and has noth- 
ing to do with sacrifice, patience or sorrow. 

Laura first came to the attention of the 
world at age 18 months in Brooklyn, Before 
this, her mother and father—a drinker un- 
happily married to another drinker—regu- 
larly beat the child in alcoholic rages, They 
mauled her with fists-and straps, causing 
welts the size of raisins. The child had no 
reply from her crib, but shrieks and moans. 
This only enraged the parents more. One 
night neighbors noticed the crying had more 
animality to its wail than before. They called 
a policeman. He crashed into the apartment 
and, led by the shrieks, went to the kitchen. 
There, in a large frying pan, Laura was being 
burned alive by her parents. 

This night of misery passed. Hospital doc- 
tors, rising to the rare medical challenge of 
reviving cooked flesh, brought the infant’s 
body back to life. Laura’s mind was some- 
thing else. In the following months, she 
rarely moved, ate poorly, avoided play ob- 
jects and sat for hours on the hospital floor 
in a blank trance, an escapee of hell de- 
ported to limbo. At age three, still hospital- 
ized, her eyes were crossed, her spine had a 
severe curvature and the veins of her legs 
were varicosed. By five, Laura had yet to 
pronounce a word. She could not walk with- 
out help. Tests showed an IQ of 50; some 
doctcrs labelled her mentally deficient and 
others saw her ghastly withdrawal as schizo- 
phrenia. 

Plans were made to dump the primitive 
child in a state mental hospital. These inns 
of despair were filled, however. By chance, 
& group of Catholic sisters belonging to an 
order devoted to child care had room for 
Laura. The public is seeing much of Catholic 
sisters these days, with the FBI tapping their 
minds and judges jailing them for keeping 
silent about their pacifism. But the best of 
them—meaning nearly all of them—are still 
devoted to the thankless works of mercy 
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and rescue that every society needs, especially 
this one. Laura's sisters rose at 5 a.m., retired 
at midnight, seven days a week. Some money 
came from the city, the rest was begged. 

The sisters did everything for Laura. They 
had to, During her seven years at the home— 
and the sisters made it a true home—the 
child never spoke a word. She didn’t play or 
smile. She remained a lone citizen in her 
world of withdrawn numbness. Many Cath- 
olic sisters, when one gets to know them, say 
the hardest thing in their lives is keeping 
alive belief in God; spiritual aridity dries up 
any feeling of a personal deity. Yet, in many 
ways, belief in God is often very easy when 
compared to believing in a human being like 
Laura, where life is so painfully absent. Hero- 
ically, the sisters refused to doubt or despair, 
making one of the harder acts of faith become 
one of the harder acts of love—loving the 
ugly and deformed. 

A young psychiatrist visited the home by 
chance one day. At first, he said little could 
be done for Laura, The sheer atrocity of her 
frying pan trauma had forever pushed the 
child behind a protective wall of fantasy. But 
the doctor asked to work with Laura. 

Session after session, first weeks, months, 
then years, the psychiatrist tried for two-way 
communication, It remained one-way, from 
him. His friendship and work received noth- 
ing in return but mute stares. Only a rare 
tear down Laura’s cheek gave evidence that 
within her hunchbacked body an emotional 
life existed. 

After hundreds of hours of social and play 
therapy, a momentous. breakthrough came: 
the child accepted a candy bar from the 
psychiatrist. Normal children learn this 
mechanism—grasping a desirable object—at 
two or three months. Elated at this progress, 
and overlooking the quick emotional retreat 
following it,.the doctor invested more and 
more of his own time and practice, Another 
breakthrough came: While the two, walked 
on a street near the home one afternoon, a 
group of raucous boys on roller skates came 
blustering by. Laura grabbed at the doctor’s 
waist for protection. Like anyone else, she 
reacted to fear by reaching out to another 
person, Laura was not psychotic after all, 
thought the psychiatrist, who suddenly felt 
like singing. 

Finally, after his patient turtled back into 
silence, the psychiatrist built a miniature 
house where a toy family lived. He moved 
them around, staging a fight between the 
parents that ended in a beating for the baby. 
“No, no, no,” screamed Laura, raising in con- 
tortion from the chair. Her body quivered 
with 15 years of suppressed rage at this re- 
enacted scene from her infancy. For the 
doctor, the screaming was the greatest single 
sound he had ever heard. 

No false hopes were built up by the psychi- 
atrist that Laura would ever be normal, but 
a long-shot chance existed nevertheless. Op- 
erations were ‘planned to improve her eyes, 
back, legs and facial scars. Meanwhile, her 
silent rage released, Laura’s speech improved 
almost by itself. In time, she went to classes 
at a nearby school. With great catch-up skills, 
she soon became much like the other teen- 
agers in the home. Like boomerangs return- 
ing to past squalor, Laura’s parents—now 
out of the mental hospital—came around. 
She rejected them both. 

The psychiatrist in this awesome love 
story is Dr. Richard D'Ambrosio, a practicing 
psychoanalyst in Brooklyn. He told about 
Laura's life in a book called “No Language 
But a Cry,” (Doubleday, $6.95). Except for 
an excellent review in Commonweal, the 
book—published six months ago—has re- 
ceived little attention. The author took his 
title from Tennyson's “In Memoriam”: 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry. 
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Laura left the home and care of Dr. D’Am- 
brosio at age 18, a high school graduate, her 
body recovered and her mind repaired. She 
received training as a baby nurse and took a 
job caring for young children. 


DR. THEODORE C. MARRS DIS- 
CUSSES NAVAL RESERVE MAT- 
TERS IN SPEECH BEFORE ROA 
NAVAL SECTION 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s most knowledgeable authorities 
on the military reserves-is Dr. Theodore 
C. Marrs, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Reserve Affairs. On February 
18, Dr. Marrs delivered an excellent ad- 
dress on the status of the Naval Reserve 
at-a luncheon in Washington, during the 
Reserve Officers Association midwinter 
meeting. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of Dr. Marrs’ speech: 

Dr. MARRS’ SPEECH 


When I was appointed to the job I now 
hold, I was warned that it would be far more 
difficult than anything I had experienced up 
to that time—I would be working with the 
Navy! 

And I knew this would present certain 
problems, because I had undergone a meas- 
ure of apprenticeship in this type of opera- 
tion. My mother had served in the Navy, and 
I learned quite early in life that my chances 
of triumph over her logic—Navy logic—were 
slim to say the least—whether it was a ques- 
tion of skipping school, staying out after 
dark, or whatever. 

In later years, as I began the battle of the 
in-laws, my wife's Navy brother helped to 
further my education into the workings of 
the Nayy mind. In fact, it. was on the 
strength of my association with him that I 
pursued a crash program of research to de- 
termine how other public servants had es- 
tablished rapport with the sea-going element 
of our Armed Forces. 

Needless to say, nothing I read on the sub- 
ject was particularly helpful in relieving my 
anxiety. 

For a short. while, I hoped for help from 
the “watch officer’s guide” and I memorized 
the maxim that “the efficient ship is a happy 
ship and the happy ship is an efficient ship.” 
I later learned that this book was written 
during the period of John Paul Jones, and 
one of the most important rules of the Navy 
is never to change anything done during that 
period. 

I then turned to a study of navy person- 
nel policies and discovered the principal 
motivator for a naval officer is his promo- 
tion number. In: fact, I was informed that 
the worst thing that can happen to a naval 
officer is to have digits subtracted from his 
number. 

Not being a mathematician, I did not find 
this information of great value, and I turned 
to medical. studies for further guidance. It 
wr interesting to discover that Navy doctors 
and dentists are subject to social pressures 
and must abide by productivity norms—that 
a Navy dentist gets a silent glare from his 
peers if he is putting in too many fillings— 
no great help in my new responsibility. 

Perhaps in the experience of government 
leaders I could find my answer, but here I 
found only discouragement. And the most 
discouraging message was from the late 
President Franklin Roosevelt—a man with 
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many years experience in naval relations. 
His capsule analysis went like this: 

“The admirals are really something to cope 
with—and I should know. To change any- 
thing in the Na-a-vy is like punching a 
feather bed. You punch it with your right 
and you punch it with your left until you are 
finally exhausted, and then you find the 
damn bed just as it was before you started 
punching.” 

Consulting my marine son in no way 
established a solution to the question of how 
to work with the Navy. 

None of what I read or heard encouraged 
me, but, having committed myself, I deter- 
mined to make the best of the situation and 
to treat the Navy like everyone else. In fact, 
I kept telling myself and my staff, “the Navy 
is just like everyone else.” 

And then onë day, one of the Navy members 
of my staff corrected me. “Doc,” he said, “the 
Navy is not like everyone else. The Navy is 
right!” 

And, since this confirmed what my mother 
used to say, I knew that I at last had the 
answer. 

The answer is that the Navy, like the rest 
of the Department of Defense, is in the midst 
of charting a course which will enable it to 
best perform its mission in support of the 
Nixon doctrine. It is concerned with Viet- 
namization, with withdrawals of American 
personnel from Southeast Asia, with reduc- 
tions in the size of the active force, and with 
the impact of diminishing draft calls. 

The leaders of the Navy as well as the 
members of the Naval Reserve are vitally in- 
terested in and concerned about the ability 
of the Naval Reserve—both surface and air— 
to fulfill the responsibilities placed upon it 
by the Nixon doctrine. And there are tan- 
gible proofs of the sincerity of the Navy in 
its effort to make the Naval Reserve a ready, 
capable, usable and credible part of the 
Nation’s sea power. 

One of the most evident results of the 
Navy’s total force thinking is the change in 
the equipment picture. The old destroyers in 
the Naval Reserve have been replaced by other 
old destroyers but with a difference—the 
present reserve fleet consists of ships ‘which, 
though limited in capability, are consid- 
ered by the Navy as combat serviceable, and 
the modernization program under way is 
scheduled to replace all of the current ships 
by the end of fiscal year 1973 with FRAM-1 
destroyers which will be compatible in all 
respects with the active fleet. 

Minesweeper units are also being modern- 
ized and the ships now being transferred to 
the Naval Reserve are the latest models in 
use by the Navy. 

On the air side, the reorganization has 
been accompanied by a major moderniza- 
tion program, and all of the fighters and 
attack aircraft now in the Naval Air Reserve 
are combat deployable. Furthermore, the 
crews of these aircraft are getting training 
which will enable them to achieve a much 
higher degree of combat readiness—catrier 
landings and all. 

New initiatives are appearing in the force 
structure of the Naval Reserve with the ad- 
vent of riverine forces, and thére are other 
innovations in the making. Information pro- 
vided me by Secretary Hittle and Admiral 
Zimmermann—and my own personal ob- 
servations—show a deliberate trend from the 
traditional program of training individual 
augmentees toward unitization and toward 
greater emphasis on hardware oriented 
units—units whose ability can be measured 
and assessed against requirements of total 
mobilization or contingency operations and 
which can be fitted effectively into the total 
force package to increase total capability. 

The progress is impressive. The problems 
are not by any means inconsequential. The 
strength of the Navy's selected reserves 
dropped significantly below the minimum 
average levels mandated by the Congress last 
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year, and a lot of good planning and hard 
work will be necessary to insure reaching an 
end strength equal to the statutory levels in 
the current year and years to come. We are 
helping in every way we can to enable the 
Navy to meet the strength required by law, 
and we are getting support from Secretary 
Moot’s people in the comptroller part of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense as well as 
from Secretary Laird himself. A good example 
was the decision to allow the transfer within 
Navy funds of some $13 million to support 
Naval Reserve personnel objectives. 

Of special concern to Secretary Hittle and 
to me are the personnel losses which have 
occurred as a result of Naval Air Reserve 
decisions of a year ago, The Defense Estab- 
lishment cannot afford the waste of training 
funds expended in the past, the decrease 
in personnel readiness or the potential dis- 
enchantment of the people involved in ac- 
tions which deny meaningful training oppor- 
tunities to dedicated members of the Reserve. 

We intend to continue working closely 
with the Navy to recoup personnel losses 
which have occurred. I am hopeful that the 
Navy can develop meaningful mission 
oriented programs which will regain and re- 
tain the valuable people whose participa- 
tion in the Reserve has been made incon- 
venient and unattractive, or even impossible, 
by some of the past relocation actions. 

On the other hand, we shall also work 
closely with the Navy and with elements 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
insure that any future proposals for changes 
in geographic distribution of the Naval Re- 
serve are subjected to thorough testing as 
to their impacts on personnel strengths and 
readiness before decisions are made. 

In this connection, I wish to remind you 
that neither the Navy nor the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense nor even the Navy and 
OSD together can make good decisions un- 
less we know the facts. And, it is for this 
reason that the voice of the reservist must 
be heard and will be heard in the halls of 
the Pentagon. We need to know how you 
can help us to produce more effective policies 
and programs, We need to know how we can 
help you to make our programs achieve 
their full potential. 

The Reserve Officers Assoclation—whether 
in the person of Alex Jackson, Jim Carpen- 
ter, Ed Huie or groups representing their 
Special viewpoints—provides one avenue for 
informing us of the impacts of policies. The 
National Naval Reserve Policy Board and 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense provide addi- 
tional and official avenues. And you, as in- 
dividuals make your own views known direct, 
in person or by mail. 

It is important to note that the Navy itself 
has recognized the Reserve voice in manage- 
ment. The movement of the National Naval 
Reserve Policy Board of the Naval Reserve 
into the office of the Assistant Secretary, the 
provision of a full time staff for this board, 
and the decision to increase the frequency 
of its meetings are evidence that the reserv- 
ists will be heard. 

In addition, the decision to retain the re- 
serve assistant chief billet in BUPERS as a 
fiag billet and the CNO's personal interest in 
strengthening the authority of Admiral Zim- 
mermann’s office should make possible the 
development of the type of capability in the 
Naval Reserve which has been envisioned by 
Secretaries Laird and Kelley. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that there is not 
adequate manning in this office to do the 
job called for by this charter. 

Another change is the provision of 6 re- 
serve coordinators in key functional staff 
agencies and the tying of these focal points 
to OP O1R. This should improve integrated 
staff management if these are added billets 
with exclusive reserve responsibility. OP O1R 
is involved in the formulation of the budget 
in the initial stages: Also, I find the force 
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commanders are recognizing that the ships 
of the Naval Reserve represent a sizeable part 
of the Navy's shore bombardment capability 
and the Reserve focal points in each of their 
headquarters are keeping them reminded of 
that fact among others. Another first for the 
Navy is that they are now committed to pro- 
gramming Reserve requirements in the Navy 
schools instead of just using a percentage 
override to determine allocation of training 
spaces. 

Those who have worked with me in the 
past know that I am not easily satisfied with 
promises of progress and that I wait and 
see results before I indicate glowing approval. 
I have no patience with those who are too 
quick to damn or with those who are too 
quick to praise. 

I think we all have to recognize that the 
intent of the Navy to actually use equipped 
Reserve units as primary and initial aug- 
mentation for the active force is relatively 
new. This concept—long voiced by the Con- 
gress, Chairman Fisher, and by the ROA— 
has only recently become a real factor in 
planning in some areas. 

A Navy wit recently said to me in regard 
to the various services and their Reserves, 
“for the Air Force, what is past is prologue; 
for the Army, what is present is prologue; 
for the Navy, what is future is prologue.” 

This current situation in the Naval Re- 
serve is a shakedown cruise, and I do not 
advocate that you or I or the Navy leader- 
ship sit idly by and watch to see what hap- 
pens. None of us has a license to observe 
the evolution of the new Naval Reserve pro- 
gram without contributing actively to its 
development. 

And I know we can count on the con- 
tinuing support of Chairman Fisher, his 
able aide Bill Cook, and our many other 
friends in the Congress to keep us awake 
to our responsibilities. 

So it is not a matter of “working with 
the Navy,” about which I made joking intro- 
ductory comments, but of working to- 
gether—active and reserve of all services. 

Despite courses challenged, courses cor- 
rected and courses confused, I have learned 
that Navy people—active and reserve—are 
great. They are concerned, determined and 
persistent. They are steeped in tradition but 
capable of making tradition serve the present 
circumstance. And I have learned that work- 
ing with Navy people—even though they are 
always right as my mother said—is an ex- 
perience which brings special psychological 
rewards to those of us fortunate enough to 
have the opportunity. 

Our effort is a team effort, and all the ele- 
ments of the team must join in massing 
their thinking, their enthusiasm and their 
labor to produce the ready, capable and 
credible Naval Reserve which national se- 
curity requires. Such a massive effort cannot 
fail to produce massive achievements in pro- 
tecting our Nation’s future. 


TOWN OF AYER, MASS., CELE- 
BRATES ITS CENTENNIAL 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
the attention of all Americans the cen- 
tennial of the town of Ayer in Massa- 
chusetts. During the past 50 years Ayer 
has been known to hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans who have spent some 
time at Fort Devens which is located in 
the town of Ayer. 
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I take pleasure in noting the fine 
editorial from.the Fitchburg Sentinel 
published on Feb. 18, 1971. This editorial 
presents very vividly the factual back- 
ground of the town of Ayer which the 
editorial correctly describes as one of 
“the most unique communities in-central 
New England.” The entire Nation owes 
an incalculable debt to the people of the 
town of Ayer where, during the frantic 
years of World War II, division after 
division of American men came and went 
through the facilities of Fort Devens. 

I am certain that itis the desire of the 
people of the town of Ayer and of the 
entire Montachusett region, that this 
New England town which has touched 
the lives of innumerable American men 
should continue to serve the national 
security of the United States by its dedi- 
cation to the growth and improvement 
of all of the many services offered to the 
country by Fort Devens. 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM STEI- 
GER ARGUES FORCEFULLY FOR 
ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
goal of an all Volunteer Armed Force is 
one shared by Congressmen of both par- 
ties and of all ideological orientations. 

One of the most articulate spokesmen 
for a Voluntary Armed Force has been 
our distinguished colleague from Wis- 


consin, Representative WILLIAM A. STEI- 
GER, a Republican. 


Recently, Representative STEIGER 
wrote a guest column for the Milwaukee 
Journal, in which he traced the history 
of the current legislative effort to se- 
cure a volunteer army, an effort I-am 
proud to share as principal Democratic 
sponsor in the House of Representatives. 

So that Representative STEIGER’S per- 
suasive arguments may be brought to the 
attention of all of our colleagues and 
other readers of the Recorp, I include 
the text of the column at this point: 

In My Optnton—ENDING THE DRAFT Is FINE 
GOAL, IF CONGRESS KEEPS CONTROL 

The day is approaching when the armed 
forces will no longer need to draft young men 
in order to meet military requirements. Force 
levels are falling notably, from 3.5 million 
men at the height of the Vietnam war to a 
projected 2.5 million by June 30, 1972. By 
eliminating KP duty and other traditional 
irritants, military leaders, such as the dy- 
namic Chief of Naval Operations Elmo R. 
Zumwalt, Jr., are making a concerted effort 
to enhance the attractiveness of a military 
career, 

At the same time plans are underway to 
increase military pay, which is currently so 
low that some 50,000 servicemen’s families 
now are eligible for welfare, Soon military pay 
should compare favorably with civilian wages. 


“COULD END DRAFT WITHIN A YEAR” 


President Nixon deserves much of the credit 
for these efforts. Upon taking office, he ap- 
pointed a high level commission, headed by 
former Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, 
to study the feasibility of ending the draft. 
Members of the group included two past 
NATO commanders and leaders of business, 
labor, academia and the black community. 
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In February, 1970, the Gates Commission 
reported that an all-volunteer forge was not 
only feasible, but desirable. According to the 
commission, the draft could be ended within 
a year if we were to make an initial budgetary 
investment of $3.24 billion; thereafter the 
volunteer force would actually save money by 
leading to a more efficient allocation of man- 
power resources and training. 

I am sponsoring legislation, with consider- 
able bipartisan support, to enact the recom- 
mendations of the. president’s commission. 

There is One Significant difference, however, 
between the legislation and the current in- 
terpretation of the administration's position. 
The executive branch apparently foresees 
& volunteer force developing as draft calls are 
slowly reduced to zero, but with the president 
retaining the power to reinstate the draft 
whenever he believes it is necessary. 


“ZERO DRAFT” NOT PROPER WAY 


I strongly disagree with this approach. A 
presidentially controlled “zero draft” is not 
the proper way to establish a volunteer force, 
because it detracts both from public debate 
and from the constitutional responsibilities 
of Congress. 

The president’s commission was explicit 
in insisting that the draft be reinstituted 
only with the express consent of Congress: 

“If congressional approval is made a pre- 
requisite to the use of conscription, the ne- 
cessity for legislative action will guarantee 
public discussion of the propriety of what- 
ever action is under consideration. If dis- 
cussion »yields a reasonable consensus, the 
nation’s resolve will be clearly demonstrated 
and made less yulnerable to subsequent ero- 
sion. Ifa consensus sufficient to induce Con- 
gress to activate the draft cannot be mus- 
tered, the president would see the depth of 
national division before, rather than: after, 
committing U.S. military power.” 

WOULD DEBATE MANPOWER NEED 

Efforts of Congress to elicit specific infor- 
mation as to the size of the early buildup 
and the planned duration of our stay in 
Vietnam proved to bé less than satisfactory. 
As a result, troop levels were steadily in- 
creased through execlitive control of the 
draft, without explicit Congressional debate 
over the wisdom of this policy. 

Under a proper voluntary system, the need 
for a large increase in forces would have 


‘required reinstituting the draft or calling 


up the reserves. Either measure would have 
prompted full scale congressional debate over 
the desirability of combat inyolvement in 
Indo-China. £ 

While’ it cannot be sdid with certainty 
that such a debate would have altered our 
course in Southeast Asia, I firmly believe 
that had every member of Congress been re- 
quired to vote on drafting mén to fight in 
Indo-China, our leaders would have “been 
more cautious in escalating our role In the 
conflict. i 

Should a similar situation arise again, all 
members of Congress should have the oppor- 
tunity to fully debate the issue. 

We must not be satisfied With the goal of 
a “zero draft.” The draft should end, and the 
power to reinstate conscription should be re- 
served to Congress. 

WILLIAM A. STEIGER. 


COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND 
SAFETY OF CARGO 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW. YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 
Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing bill to create a Commission 


on Security and Safety of Cargo. My bill 
is identical to the one which Senator 
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BIBLE introduced in the other body yes- 
terday, and I will shortly be seeking co- 
sponsors among interested Members of 
this body. 

My involvement in this area began 
approximately 2 years ago when a num- 
ber of constituents complained of exces- 
sive losses through theftand pilferage at 
John F. Kennedy International Airport 
in New York. I decided to visit the air- 
port, unannounced to avoid any guided 
tours, and saw firsthand the insecure 
manner in which cargo lay about the 
airport. Many reasons were suggested 
for the ready accessibility of cargo to the 
potential thief, including a lack of space 
for proper storage and significant delays 
in clearing imported goods through U.S. 
customs, 

To solve this problem, I called a series 
of meetings and invited all interested 
parties, including appropriate officials of 
Government, importers, airline officials, 
truckers, retailers, and other concerned 
individuals. There was general agree- 
ment that the problem at Kennedy would 
be somewhat lessened if imported cargo 
could be moved from the airport grounds 
more quickly. The Bureau of Customs 
Subsequently agreed to our recommenda- 
tions that air cargo be trucked to other 
customs installations in the New York 
area for clearance so as to get palletized 
cargo away from the airport as promptly 
as possible: 

This plan was implemented and with 
it one step was taken in the much larger 
battle against cargo losses. However, as 
the thorough::work of Senator BIBLE’S 
Select Committee on Small Business has 
demonstrated, we are still faced with 
cargo crimes in-all modes of transporta- 
tion to the’ tune of more than a billion 
dollars a year. 

No form of transportation—air, rail, 
truck, marine—is free of the tremendous 
pressures resulting from constant pilfer- 
age and large-scale thefts of cargo. 

We have come to the point when all 
the available resources of the Federal 
Government and appropriate organiza- 
tions in the private sector should be 
joined in a total effort to solve the prob- 
lem of stolen trtick, air, marine, and rail 
cargo. Senator BisLe’s and my legislation 
to create a Commission on Security and 
Safety of Cargo provides us with the 
means for coordinating such a unified 
and thorough effort. 

Moreover, we must recognize that this 
is truly a national, not a regional, prob- 
lem requiring nationwide solutions. A 
patchwork of local efforts may tempo- 
rarily ease the problem in a specific geo- 
graphical area or in a particular mode of 
transportation, but only a coordinated 
national approach will permanently solve 
this problem. The creation of the Com- 
mision on Security and Safety of Cargo 
with its broad authority to look into and 
make suggestions in this area is a neces- 
sary and desirable step toward that na- 
tional solution. 

The Commission, as constituted in our 
legislation, would have broad responsi- 
bilities, including. the following major 
duties: 

To examine thoroughly the causes and 
possible means of preventing theft and 
pilferage of cargo in interstate and inter- 
national commerce. 
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To develop a system of comprehensive, 
continuous, and uniform loss and dam- 
age reporting by the different modes of 
transportation. 

To study and evaluate present carrier 
liability limits for losses incurred in the 
transport of cargo by the different modes 
of transportation and to evaluate the ad- 
equacy of those liability limits. 

To study the feasibility and make rec- 
ommendations in regard to suggestions 
that there be a Federal system for the 
licensing and/or identification of all in- 
dividuals engaged in the handling of 
cargo in all modes of transportation. 

To develop security standards for cargo 
handling and storage facilities. 

To recommend legislation and/or ad- 
ministrative procedures to increase the 
security and safety of cargo moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Quite clearly the Commission is being 
given an elaborate mandate covering vir- 
tually all phases of cargo handling. To 
enable the Commission to carry out this 
mandate the legislation includes ade- 
quate staff authority and funds to fulfill 
the broad responsibilities being given to 
the Commission. 

Very importantly. the Commission will 
be composed of representatives of all 
modes of transportation, representatives 
of cargo handling and importers associ- 
ations, and representatives of the Federal 
Government. This will insure an equita- 
ble forum for all interested parties and 
guarantee that all views are considered 
in the work of the Commission. 

And to make certain that the work of 
the Commission bears: fruit, there are 
specific stipulations on the filing of re- 
ports with the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Also, the bill creating the Commis- 
sion with its 2-year lifespan requires 
that at the end of the 2 years the Secre- 
tary of Transportation promulgate reg- 
ulations for all modes of transportation 
to secure maximum safety in the move- 
ment of cargo. 

There are many valid reasons for a 
Government crackdown on cargo losses 
but I think the most important may well 
be the extent to which this multibillion- 
dollar racket has become a drain on the 
economy. Small businessmen, unable to 
pay prohibitive insurance premiums, are 
seriously hurt by this situation. The ne- 
cessity of businessmen passing the cost 
of lost shipments onto the consumer has 
meant increasing prices which, in turn, 
makes the consumer the ultimate victim 
of these crimes. 

It would be inexcusable if we did not 
use the full resources at our command to 
solve the problem of stolen and pilfered 
cargo and this is the simple but substan- 
tial basis for the Bible-Wolff bill. 

I hope that there will be early action 
on the measure, during this session of the 
92d Congress. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 
HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartened that the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
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seum is receiving the national attention 
it so deserves. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that Cincinnati is truly a cultural center 
with the world renowned Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera, the Playhouse in the 
Park, and the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

The museum, located in Eden Park in 
Cincinnati, has 110 galleries of perma- 
nent collections which span more than 
5,000 years of culture. 

The heralded success of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum is largely due to the fine 
work of its director, Philip Adams, and its 
board chairman, and former president, 
John J. Emery. They are to be congratu- 
lated for their fine work. 

I wish to share with my colleagues a 
recent article which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 27, 1971, edition of the Saturday 
Review: 

THE FINE Arts 
(By Katharine Kuh) 
CINCINNATI'S NEW LOOK 


Some museums try to cover the volumi- 
nous history of art, school by school, Even 
wealthy, long-established institutions in- 
volved with such programs have difficulty 
maintaining high standards. How less well- 
endowed museums in smaller centers are to 
approach this problem is another matter. 
Should they represent each period dutifully 
though not necessarily significantly, or would 
it be wiser to specialize in fields where su- 
perior works are still available but not yet in 
great demand? The Cincinnati Art Museum 
twenty-five years ago opted for the latter 
choice and now, after a quarter century, has 
published (aided by the Ford Foundation) a 
catalogue of its sculpture collection. For it 
was sculpture, especially ancient sculpture 
from Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and me- 
dieval Europe, that the then new director, 
Philip Adams, along with the museum’s bene- 
factor, John Emery, chose as their focus, Be- 
cause fine examples of these objects were still 
on the market at rational prices, the museum 
now has a distinctive collection of carved, 
modeled, and metal artifacts from varied 
and, as a rule, advanced cultures, 

It is rarely primitive art, so popular today, 
one remembers from Cincinnati; it is more 
often the refined sculpture of sophisticated 
ancient civilizations. This is not to say the 
museum offers no other objects of equal in- 
terest. A small painting by Mantegna alone is 
worth a trip to Cincinnati, and for admirers 
of Duveneck or Hiram Powers (both local 
products) this museum is mandatory. It also 
has a room of portraits and landscapes by 
Gainsborough (several splendid ones) and an 
unexpectedly distinguished group of Modi- 
glianis. But in the last twenty-five years the 
museum has been transformed, and it is the 
ancient sculpture that provides much of the 
new look. 

Why the average collector is so little at- 
tracted to similar works is a mystery, par- 
ticularly in light of the sums paid for paint- 
ings occasionally of only ephemeral interest. 
The ancient artifacts are here to stay; they 
belong to history, and they often belong to 
the best of art, too. One wonders if early 
sculpture is less avidly collected because, to 
be fully savored, it requires a specialized ap- 
petite and considerable erudition, or is it be- 
cause paintings are more familiar these days 
and more readilly associated with color? I 
recall an unceasing refrain that haunted me 
when I was buying art for a large American 
corporation. From top executives to young- 
est neophytes, the ple. was always the same: 
“Give us something with color.” That color, 
regardless of quality or purpose, can become 
such a fixation points up how closely most 
people identify art with sheer decoration. 
And, of course, paintings can be more dis- 
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cretely installed; they hang on walls and 
rarely devour surrounding space. 

In Cincinnati, space is devoured in a won- 
derful way. Each work, no matter how small, 
has been given its own setting so that it 
can be studied at the right height, in the 
right light, and when necessary from all 
sides. Especially well shown and intelligently 
grouped geographically are the arts of Persia. 
Although none of these ancient Iranian 
pieces has the monumentality we associate 
with the ruins at Persepolis, they dramat- 
ically evoke the extraordinary world of Darius 
and Xerxes. Three fragmentary reliefs of sur- 
passing purity stand out, the drawing ‘al- 
ways sensitive but sure, the modeling no less 
impeccably controlled. All three were found 
at Persepolis and are distinguished by the 
hieratic majesty that invests much of Per- 
sian art. Everything is measured, rhythmic, 
and authoritarian, as no doubt was the life 
of the ruling class, for the art of Persia is 
clearly identified with the glory of its leaders. 
So also were the minor arts, a corollary pro- 
duct that commonly flourishes in periods of 
power. Typical is a superb silver rhyton that 
turns into a kneeling bull reminiscent of 
the larger architectural ones at Persepolis, 
the regal city that dominated Persia and 
much of the world during the fifth century 
B.C. Cups of gold and silver, bracelets, neck- 
laces, bowls, and bottles are all brilliantly 
decorated with warriors, animals, birds, 
hunters, and musicians, each so full of vital- 
ity as to obscure the original purpose of 
the object. It would seem the early Iranians 
never concerned themselves with the Bau- 
hausian theory that form follows function. 
The splendors of their profligate civilization 
and the symbolism of their religion precluded 
such cautious reasoning. 

Cincinnati has fine sculpture from earlier 
periods, too. Several Egyptian carvings in the 
round and others in relief are notable; so, 
too, is a bronze “Kneeling Horus,” tautly de- 
signed and, at one time, probably covered 
with a thin layer of gold. But more im- 
portant Egyptian collections can be seen 
elsewhere. However, almost unique and cer- 
tainly unique in America is a splendid series 
of Nabataean fragments excavated during 
1937 and 1938 from a Trans-Jordanian tem- 
ple complex by the American School of Orien- 
tal Research under the direction of Dr. 
Nelson Glueck. This remarkable assemblage, 
rivaled only by a concentration of similar 
works in Jordan, is the first installation one 
sees upon entering the museum, and a pro- 
vocative introduction it is. Although the 
carvings may at times be more interest- 
ing archeologically than esthetically, they 
bave, as Philip Adams notes in his introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, “a controlled but in- 
tense life force." They bring us face to face 
with the remote culture of the little-known 
Nabataeans, a tribal people of Arabia who 
are best remembered for their rock-hewn 
capital city of Petra. Their period of as- 
cendancy was short (from about 100 B.c. to 
A.D, 100), but during that time they proved 
themselves to be able architects and en- 
gineers. One need only visit the desert town 
of Avdat in Israel to recognize how astutely 
the Nabataeans invented devices to trap and 
disseminate water. Their austere carvings are 
partly Western, even classical in their em- 
phasis on form, partly Near Eastern in their 
coloristic contrasts of high-lights and deep 
shadows. That these artists relied on the 
dynamics of searing sunlight is abundantly 
evident. Heavy-handed and strangely ob- 
sessed, their works are a far cry from the 
Greek humanistic fluency that antedated 
and sometimes influenced them. 

Classical art is also well represented in 
Cincinnati. I recall a large 2500 s.c, Cycladic 
figure carved both front and back with the 
utmost subtlety. Adhering to a familiar style 
of formalized simplification, this particular 
female effigy, nevertheless, transcends the 
usual conventionalized Cycladic images, 
beautiful as they are, to become less a stereo- 
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type and more a noble individualized con- 
ception. Another Greek work of top quality is 
a sixth-century B.C. bronze bull with coiled 
tail and lifted head, a creature so alive with 
power it seems to embody to total meaning of 
virility. 

Of interest, too, is a group of French and 
Spanish medieval sculpture, both Roman- 
esque and Gothic, Many pieces, especially 
the wooden ones, still retain traces of their 
original color, for in the past, as is true 
today, sculpture was often brightly painted. 
From the region of Toulouse in France 
comes a twelfth-century polychrome wood 
carving of the Virgin, her crisp, linear, and 
conventionalized drapery not unlike that of 
certain Near Eastern carvings whose influence 
probably filtered through via the art of 
Byzantium, which was widely known in Eu- 
rope at the time. Here, however, facial fea- 
tures were beginning to take on greater per- 
sonal meaning, a development even more 
clearly evident in a nearby Gothic figure also 
from France and dated only a century later. 
Entirely humanized and doubtless the like- 
ness of a specific person, this large limestone 
carving is, with the exception of several 
Roman portrait busts, the most naturalistic 
interpretation of a human being in the 
museum's survey of early sculpture—a sur- 
vey that traces in condensed form the grad- 
ual evolution of Western iconography. 

One of the most moving objects in the 
collection is an elongated polychrome wood 
figure stretched out horizontally with its 
head on a pillow. This awkward, deeply 
touching Spanish tomb effigy suggests that 
technical maturity is not the final criterion. 
Many earlier civilizations, notably those of 
Greece, Egypt, Persia, China, and India, dis- 
played a breathtaking mastery of materials, 
but the Spanish carving, for all its surface 
crudities, has a human nobility and a hu- 
mility rarely encountered in pre-Christian 
art 


It is this opportunity to compare various 
cultures chronologically, geographically and 
psychologically that makes a visit to the 
Cincinnati Art Museum's sculpture galleries 
& living experience. Other museums have 
larger collections and, in many instances, 
rare works, but I recall few institutions where 
the installation is as sympathetic or the 
sequence more revealing. 


ON PRESS COVERAGE OF THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I append 
herewith an article by Kenneth Craw- 
ford in the Washington Post, of Febru- 
ary 23, with reference to a recent speech 
by J. Russell Wiggins, former editor of 
the Washington Post, on press coverage 
of the Vietnam war. I am sure my col- 
leagues will be interested in reading it. 

ON PRESS COVERAGE OF THE VIETNAM WAR 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 

How would the modern media have re- 
ported George Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware at McKonkey’s Ferry on Christ- 
mas, 1776? J. Russell Wiggins, former editor 
of the Washington Post, asked this impor- 
tant question—and answered it—in a speech 
to the Washington Association of New Jer- 
sey on Washington’s arbitrary new birthday, 
February 15. 

Television camera men would have focused 
their zoom lenses on the rag-wrapped feet 
of Washington's troopers. When it was over, 
microphones would have been thrust under 
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the noses of stripling recruits to catch their 
answers to the question: “How do you feel 
about some of your buddies being lost in this 
sneaky operation?” The writing war corre- 
spondents would have salted their dispatches 
with suggestions that the whole bloody ven- 
ture was ill-conceived by an incompetent 
commander, ill-excused by a badiy trained 
and equipped army and predestined to fail. 

New York editorial writers would have fol- 
lowed up with lamentations about the plight 
of Trenton's civilian population, driven from 
its snug houses into the cold on & sacred 
holiday, caught in the crossfire between Hes- 
sian defenders and attacking colonials, and 
forced into a fight against its will over a 
questionable cause: something about taxa- 
tion without representation. Washington, in- 
stead of attacking, should have been nego- 
tiating. His occupation of Trenton and quick 
withdrawal showed that he was still en- 
gaged in search-and-destroy operations— 
“following the will-o-the-wisp of military 
victory,” as Wiggins thought the editorial 
writers would have put it. 

Wiggins fantasy was, of course, a wry com- 
ment on the way the media of the 60s and 
the start of the 70s have dealt with the war 
in Vietnam. This war is the first in which 
American media, measured by weight of 
viewership, readership and infiuence, have 
been kinder to the nation’s enemies than to 
its friendlies, This has been partly inadvert- 
ent, partly not. In any case, Ho Chi Minh has 
come off as this war’s greatest hero, the Viet- 
cong as its most admired fighters, American 
and South Vietnamese leaders as its most 
mistrusted participants, American GIs as its 
least appreciated warriors, especially since 
My Lai, which has been made the basis for 
unjust generalization, and South Vietnamese 
soldiers as invariably unreliable, also unjust. 

All this is something new for Americans. 
They have always before tended to be home- 
team rooters. In British pubs Rommel may 
have been the favorite hero of the second 
world war but Americans stood by their own 
even when correspondents on the scene in 
North Africa intimated, insofar as intima- 
tion could be slipped through the censorship, 
that the “Darlan deal” and mistreatment of 
De Gaulle were compromising the morality 
of the allied war effort. 

Wars have never been pretty but their 
ugliness has never before been conveyed to 
American households in living color, as it 
has this time, and always from our side be- 
cause the other side is out of reach of cam- 
eras and correspondents. But it is more than 
that. War correspondents have often been 
instant experts and critics and they seem 
even more so this time. They have to be 
youthful to stand the physical rigors and 
brave to take the chances they must run in 
Vietnam, More than 30 of them have been 
killed. They are admirable in action but 
sometimes wrong in their strategic and tacti- 
Ges judgments and simplistic in their poli- 

cs. 


Prize committees, Pulitzer included, have 
rewarded the most captious. The self-styled 
“cowboys” who constituted themselves a sort 
of get-rid-of-Diem committee in the early 
days of the war made a point of being on 
hand for every bonze immolation and of rep- 
resenting the Saigon disorders as a sort of 
holy way between the ruling Catholics and 
the subject Buddhists. Reputations were 
forged in the bonze fires. 

Here in Washington, too, there has been 
& lively journalistic contest to be first with 
the worst. One of its high points was The 
New York Times revelation in the after- 
math of the Tet attacks that the military 
was asking for 206,000 more troops to take 
advantage of the enemy’s overextension. 
Coming, as it did, two days before the New 
Hampshire primary, the Times report had 
enormous political impact. It almost cer- 
tainly contributed to the big McCarthy vote 
and, in turn, to President Johnson's subse- 
quent decision not to run again. 
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The genesis of the expose, if that is what 
it was, has just been publicly revealed for 
the first time by Philip Potter, Washington's 
Bureau Chief of the Baltimore Sun, It was 
leaked to the Times by Townsend Hoopes, 
then a Pentagon official of dovish persuasion, 
Actually, the plan Hoopes made available to 
the Times was one of the alternatives under 
consideration and one which had little 
chance for Presidential approval in the Wash- 
ington atmosphere of post-Tet distress. 
Hoopes had to violate a specific presidential 
order of secrecy pending decision to spring 
the leak. 

Things haven’t changed much, as the sus- 
picious reporting of the South Vietnamese 
effort to cut the Ho Chi Minh trails in Laos 
demonstrates. By part of the press it is 
treated as a cunning scheme to inject Amer- 
icans into an expanded war rather than 
what it is, a bold attempt to prepare for con- 
tinued evacuation of American forces, Re- 
porters and editors keep telling themselves 
and others that they have been more per- 
ceptive about this war than have military 
and political leaders. They may be right. But 
they have enjoyed the advantage of ultimate 
irresponsibility. In President Nixon’s place, 
they would probably be doing about what he 
is doing. And history may be more approv- 
ing of him than of them. 


SEVERE HOUSING SHORTAGE IN 
NEW YORK 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, as every- 
one realizes my district in- New York City 
is currently being plagued by a terrible 
housing shortage. For the benefit of my 
colleagues, I insert the following letter 
in the RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1971. 
Mr. ALEXANDER WILSON, 
General Real Estate Manager, New York Tele- 
phone Co., New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. Witson: I am writing to express 
my deep indignation over the fact that 72 
vacant apartments in my district are be- 
ing held off the market by your company. 
Since the phone company has been quite 
open about the fact that the properties will 
not be needed for another five to eight years, 
there is no excuse for these apartments be- 
ing unavailable to families who need them 
now. 

In this period of housing crisis in New 
York families are being forced to live in 
sub-standard hotels and to become squat- 
ters in vacated buildings. It is nothing less 
than a criminal act to force people into 
such conditions by further restricting an 
already restricted housing market. 

I strongly urge you to accept the pro- 
posal made by Deputy Borough President 
Leonard Cohen and lease the 72 vacant 
apartments to the City’s Housing and De- 
velopment Administration. 

Sincerely, 
BELLA S. ABZUG. 


The very thought of vacant housing in 
such a time of crisis has mobilized my 
constituents who have been in series of 
meetings after series of meetings at- 
tempting to get the seemingly simple 
solution mentioned in my letter adopted 
by A.T. & T.: the leasing of the vacant 
apartments to the city of New York. 

It may not seem significant on the 
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floor of Congress to talk about 72 vacant 
apartments but it is very significant— 
it is just another small indication of an 
established and prosperous group’s un- 
responsiveness to the crisis around them. 
I hope that the meetings will be con- 
cluded soon and that I will be able to 
report to this body our success in obtain- 
ing the apartments for the homeless 
people who need them. 


NATIONAL FFA WEEK THEME: “IN- 
VOLVED IN AMERICA’S FUTURE” 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us living in rural 
America know of the tremendous job 
faced by our farmers in supplying food- 
stuffs to feed not only the people of this 
great Nation, but the entire world. This 
is a great responsibility and our farm- 
ers have and continue to meet this great 
challenge. This week is National FFA 
Week and the theme for this year’s ob- 
servation is “Involved in America’s Fu- 
ture.” 

There are about 450,000 young people 
involved in the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica program in about 9,000 chapters 
across the Nation. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to prepare our young peo- 
ple for careers in agriculture. FFA mem- 
bers are involved in learning modern 
production and business techniques so 
that they will be prepared to do their 
part in feeding the world’s growing pop- 
ulation. 

FFA is an action oriented organization 
as evidenced by this year’s theme. In my 
own State of North Dakota, FFA plays a 
most important role. As I have pointed 
out many times in these distinguished 
halls, agriculture is North Dakota's larg- 
est and most important industry. About 
85 percent of the State’s income is based 
on agriculture, and, being a farmer my- 
self, I'am deeply interested in agricul- 
ture and the organizations which play an 
important role in the production of food. 

It has been my privilege to observe 
over the years the oustanding role the 
Future Farmers of America has and con- 
tinues to play in assuring the future 
progress and prosperity of North Dakota. 
Aside from the important occupational 
training, the FFA has an outstanding 
record for the development of leader- 
ship, character, cooperation, and citizen- 
ship among its members. These have 
been. the goals of the organization since 
its founding back in 1928. Our young 
farmers are inspired today by the same 
basic belief that led to the establishment 
of FFA over 40 years ago, a belief in the 
future of farming. 
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I am indeed proud to be able to salute 
this fine organization and again wish to 
express my full support and admiration 
for the contribution FFA has made to 
this Nation. 


ROBERT F. ROEMING 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1971 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Robert F. Roeming, director of the 
Center for Twentieth Century Studies at 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 
who is incidentally a friend and constit- 
uent, has recently stepped down as 
managing editor of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. Dr. Roeming served as 
managing editor for 8 years. 

The Modern Language Journal, estab- 
lished in 1916, has for 54 years been a 
leading vehicle for the publication of 
learned articles on research, pedagogical 
development, and applied linguistics in 
the field of foreign language teaching in 
the United States and abroad. 

Remigio U: Pane, chairman of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages at Rut- 
gers University and president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations, has written a fit- 
ting tribute to Dr. Roeming both for his 
service as Managing editor of the Jour- 
nal, and his other nationally recognized 
professional contributions. I believe Mr. 
Pane’s tribute deserves attention: 

ROBERT F. ROEMING, MANAGING EDITOR, 

1963-70 

With the December 1970 issue of The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, Robert F. Roeming 
completed eight years as its managing editor 
and, in passing the mantle to his successor, 
he brought to.a close perhaps the most excit- 
ing and fruitful period of the Journal's 54- 
year history. 

Every one of the 64 issues of the MLJ which 
Bob Roeming edited is a testimonial to his 
dedication, competence, and wisdom. One 
may mention some issues that- stand out 
above others, such as those dealing with Bi- 
lingualism, the evaluation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Project, Vocational Opportunities, and 
many others. However, the Golden Anniver- 
Sary issue of October 1966, dedicated to An 
Exposition of the Guidelines for Teacher 
Education.Programs in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages stands out, in my opinion, as the 
most worthwhile single contribution the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations has made to our pro- 
fession. 

It is in the dedication of this issue that we 
find expressed Bob Roeming's credo as editor 
“to mold The Modern Language Journal into 
a force for-improving the profession which it 
represents in addition to being the constant 
reflection of creative thinking of its members 
and the harbinger of information which can 
stimulate effective learning and teaching.” 

The success of Mr. Roeniing in transform- 
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ing his hopes into reality may be measured 
by the high regard in which the MLJ is held 
by the classroom teachers of the nation, 

The editorship of the MLJ is not the only 
contribution of Robert Roeming to his pro- 
fession over the past eight years. In addition 
to his active participat.on in all conferences 
and meetings of learned societies in the 
United States, he has participated actively 
and presented papers in many international 
meetings in Latin America; Canada, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Holland, England, and 
Roumania. He has also continued his own 
research and scholarly work, not only in the 
field of language and literature, but has ex- 
plored successfully many other fields and 
has made valuable contributions in these 
also. The range of Dr. Roeming’s scholarly 
interests and contributions will be apparent 
from his bibliography to be published in the 
March issue of the MLJ; it is sufficient here 
to mention his Camus Bibliography pub- 
lished completely by computer as the result 
of years Of research and experiment in the 
use of computers in humanistic research. 

Professor Roeming has also rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee since 1934, when he was 
first appointed Teaching Assistant there, 
upon receiving the B.A. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. He 
earned the M.A. in 1936 and the Ph.D. in 
1941 from the same institution. 

A full professor of French and Italian since 
1956, he has served as Chairman of his De- 
partment, 1956-58; Associate Dean of the 
College of Letters and Sciences, 1957-62; Di- 
rector of the Department of Language Lab- 
oratories, 1964-70; Acting Chairman of the 
Department of Slavic Languages, 1965-67; 
Administrator of English as a Second Lan- 
guage Program since 1967; Director of the 
Center for Twentieth Century Studies since 
1968. 

The range of Robert Roeming’s profession- 
al contributions may be appreciated by ex- 
amining some of his extracurricular activ- 
ities for the year 1969-70. Summer 1969: di- 
rected 2 three-week Institutes for Training 
Experienced Teachers to Teach Standard 
English to Adults with an Educational Equiv- 
alency of Eighth Grade or less, a TESOL 
Project; organized and directed a three-day 
seminar on “Language and Social Stratifica- 
tion,” September 1969:.read paper “A New 
Concept of the Language Laboratory and its 
Application to Research and to the Develop- 
ment of Proficiency in Language Learning” 
at the Second International Congress on Ap- 
plied Linguistics, Cambridge, England. Janu- 
ary 1970: delivered address, “The Language 
Laboratory of the Future,” at the Canadian 
Conference on the Language Laboratory in 
Montreal; participated in the symposium on 
Camus to commemorate the tenth anniver- 
sary of his death. March: delivered address 
at the Georgetown University 21st Round- 
table on Language and Linguistics. April: 
spoke at the Northwest Pacific Conference on 
Poreign Languages on “Teaching English as 
a Second Language as a Model for Foreign 
Language Teaching.” July: organized seminar 
in “Generating Literary Appreciation Among 
High School and College Students” and an- 
other seminar in “Linguistic Hostility as a 
Factor in Employment of the Marginal Work- 
er.” This record speaks for itself. 

Robert Roeming, outstanding editor, 
teacher, scholar, humanist, has earned the 
gratitude of the NFMLTA and of the entire 
foreign’ language profession. 


